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NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  insufficiency  even  of  the  best  maps  has  given 
occasion  for  many  very  wild  interpretations  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  armies.  But  the 
general  position  is  not  obscure.  The  Japanese  army 
now  stretches  in  a  long  line  from  south-west  to  north- 
east diagonally  to  the  line  of  the  railway  from  Kuro- 
patkin's  headquarters  to  Mukden.  The  capture  of 
three  important  passes  has  greatly  facilitated  the  project 
of  a  general  advance  ;  and  if  as  is  conjectured  a 
strong  division  of  which  little  has  been  heard  is  working 
away  to  the  east  of  General  Kuroki  it  is  possible  that 
the  Russians  may  have  difficulty  in  assuring  their 
retreat.  The  most  important  of  the  three  passes,  taken 
after  severe  fighting,  lies  towards  Fen-chu-ling  to  the 
north-west  of  Siu-yen,  and  opens  the  road  to  Haicheng 
where  possibly  the  expected  great  battle  may  be  fought, 
though  the  taking  of  the  Mo-tien-ling  gives  command 
also  of  the  roads  centring  at  Liao-yang.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances we  may  expect  General  Kuropatkin,  unless 
he  is  forced  to  protect  his  right  wing  from  being  cut  off, 
to  make  good  his  retreat  while  he  can.  It  is  clearly  not 
the  policy  of  the  Russians,  who  have  published  their 
intention  to  play  a  waiting  game,  to  risk  a  battle 
against  superior  forces.  The  calamity  of  defeat  would 
be  greater  than  the  security  of  a  victory. 

The  question  of  the  openness  of  the  entrance  to 
Port  Arthur  was  definitely  settled  on  June  23  by  the 
emergence  of  the  Russian  fleet,  including  six  battle- 
ships and  five  cruisers.  Whether  it  was  intended  to 
attempt  to  run  the  blockade  does  not  appear,  but  as 
soon  as  night  came  on  the  Japanese  torpedo-boats 
and  destroyers  delivered  an  attack.  The  vessels 
were  unable  to  re-enter  the  harbour  by  night,  and  in 
the  engagement  one  battleship  of  the  "  Peresviet"  type 
was  reported  sunk  and  one  battleship  and  one  cruiser 
damaged.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  account 
of  the  issue  of  the  battle  comes  direct  from  Admiral 
Togo.  A  more  successful  sortie  was  made  by 
Admiral  Skrydloff  from  Vladivostok.  Without  meet-  j 
ing  any  opposition  he  sailed  out  from  the  harbour, 
bombarded  Gensan,  a  port  on  the  east  of  Korea  where  | 
the  Japanese  had  landed  men  earlier  in  the  campaign,  i 


and  he  seems  to  have  retired  again  without  'inter- 
ference from  Admiral  Kamimura.  It  appears  that  under 
present  conditions  he  could  at  any  time  with  good 
hope  of  success  make  a  dash  for  the  open  sea.  It 
might  be  his  best  policy  even  now. 

The  true  and  authentic  reason  of  Japanese  wisdom 
has  been  allowed  to  appear,  we  should  perhaps  say, 
transpire.  Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh,  writing  from  Tokio  to 
his  organ,  confesses  with  no  parade  of  modesty  that  he 
himself  has  been  "  the  power  behind  the  throne  ".  "  As 
soon  "  he  writes  "  as  the  result  of  Kinchau  was  known, 
preparations  were  made  on  a  large  scale  for  pouring 
more  troops  into  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  and  Man- 
churia. I  have  been  pressing  that  matter  as  a  wise 
precaution  .  .  .  for  some  time,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  on  the  27th  and  28th,  and  since,  the  transports 
were  again  busy  ferrying  troops  and  stores  ".  It  does 
not  even  strike  him  as  remarkable  that  a  news- 
paper correspondent  from  a  nation  conspicuous  for 
muddling  its  army  arrangements  should  be  accepted 
as  counsellor-in-chief  by  a  nation  made  famous  in  a 
few  months  for  the  precision  of  its  strategy.  It  is 
some  compensation  to  a  correspondent  who  is  kept 
locked  up  some  thousands  of  miles  from  the  front  to 
exert  such  influence.  Also  he  has  been  privileged  to 
converse  with  "gallant  officers  whose  eyes,  like  Sir 
Yasamoso's,  sparkled  when  I  spoke  ".  The  nature  of 
the  sparkling  words  he  spake  appears  in  another  allusive 
reference:  "As  I  said  to  .  .  .  Sir  Y.  Fukushima,  'It 
was  a  magnificent  stroke,  of  which  any  nation  might  be 
justly  proud,  and  one  which  not  only  demanded  great 
daring,  but  sustained  endurance  and  resolution  upon 
the  part  of  your  soldiers.'"  It  is  a  crisp  and  weighty 
epigram  to  have  cabled  home. 

General  Macdonald  has  again  been  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  active  measures.  The  Tibetans 
made  an  effort  to  prevent  the  advance  of  his  reinforce- 
ments at  the  village  of  Naini  south  of  Gyangtse.  A 
good  deal  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  was  necessary  to 
clear  the  enemy  piecemeal  from  the  rooms  of  the  houses 
and  the  Pathans  showed  great  gallantry.  The  reinforce- 
ments reached  camp  that  evening  and  after  a  day's 
rest  an  attack  which  lasted  the  whole  of  the  day  was 
made  on  the  monastery  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  and  on  the  village,  from  which  the  Tibetans,  who 
seem  to  have  fought  with  persistent  courage,  were 
cleared  out  with  great  loss.  The  result  of  the  fighting 
was  to  induce  the  Tibetans  to  send  a  Lama  to  pray  for 
an  armistice  till  an  official  should  arrive  from  Lhasa. 
It  will  of  course  be  impossible  to  wait  unless  it  is  quite 
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certain  that  the  Tibetans  intend  to  come  to  terms  ;  and 
severe  as  the  battle  was  the  losses  were  not  such  as  to 
stir  the  obstinacy  of  a  people  who  were  unmoved  by  1 
the  previous  defeats.  The  shortness  of  time  left  during 
which  an  advance  to  Lhasa  will  be  possible  is  the  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  negotiations. 

As  was  expected,  Raisuli  released  his  captives  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week.  He  has  got  for  them  much  money, 
much  power,  and  a  certain  amount  of  reputation.  Has 
he  not  written  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  "  Daily 
Mail  "  ?  And  Mr.  Perdicaris  has  spoken  of  him  as  a 
man  with  an  elevated  sense  of  law  and  order,  of  high 
ideals  and  the  master  of  some  mysterious  telegraph. 
But  authority  cannot  openly  tolerate  even  a  Robin  Hood 
with  a  balance  at  the  bank  and  a  mastery  of  science. 
The  Sultan  has  been  forced  to  pay  a  fine  and  to  depose 
loyal  chiefs  at  his  beck.  It  is  impossible  -for  a  country 
to  continue  under  such  conditions  even  if  it  were  with- 
out obligations  to  foreign  residents.  It  is  time  to  see 
what  influence  will  be  exerted  against  this  champion  of 
law  "and  order  by  the  policy  of  peaceful  penetration  of 
which  much  has  been  heard  and  little  seen.  The  French 
blue  book  just  issued  on  Moorish  affairs  does  not  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  French  intentions.  . 

It  is  possible  to  discover  a  humorous  contrast  be- 
tween the  speeches  of  the  King  and  the  Kaiser  at  Kiel. 
The'  Kaiser  \n  the  big  periods  of  which  he  is  a  master 
talked  many  fine  things  of  peace  and  Empire  and  the 
German-navy.  The  King  expanded  on  the  delights  of 
yachting  which  had  taken  him  from  his  own  country 
even  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.  But  those  who 
see  a  snub  in  the  contrast  are  beside  the  mark.  Perhaps 
the  King  intended  a  gentle  satire  on  the  determination 
of  the  critics  to  find  the  fate  of  empires  in  the  royal 
meeting  ;  and  was  glad  to  lower  the  note.  It  was  not 
the  occasion  for  political  shop.  The  Kaiser  happily  is 
not  likely  to  have  taken  the  view  of  the  speech  which 
has  prevailed  among  some  of  his  politicians.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  King's  visit  added  emphasis  to  the  un- 
political nature  of  the  King's  desires.  When  he  went 
to  Hamburg  on  Tuesday  he  was  unaccompanied  by  the 
Kaiser  and  the  ceremonial  of  his  reception  was  nothing 
if  not  unaffectedly  personal  and  local. 

The  prosperity  and  excellent  prospects  of  New 
Zealand  must,  we  suppose,  in  some  measure  be  held 
responsible  for  the  assurance  with  which  Mr.  Seddon 
refers  to  imperial  matters  that  are  no  private  concern  of 
New  Zealand.  The  result  of  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
labour  to  the  Rand,  he  says,  will  be  to  stifle  the  busi- 
ness and  intellectual  life  of  the  Transvaal,  it  will  put 
back  self-government  and  it  is  a  stain  on  the  national 
honour.  Crudities  of  this  sort  tend  only  to  undermine 
the  confidence  of  practical  men  in  Mr.  Seddon's  account 
of  the  drift  of  things  in  New  Zealand  itself.  There  is 
wanted  in  his  criticism  of  the  Chinese  Labour  Ordinance 
the  hard-headed  common  sense  which  has  marked  his 
government  of  New  Zealand,  progressive  as  it  has 
been.  The  present  position  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zea- 
land is  evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  a  courageous 
State  policy.  With  gold-  and  coal-mining  develop- 
ments in  process  New  Zealand  seems  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  material  wealth  greater  than  she  has  hitherto 
known.  In  the  matter  of  imperial  defence  Mr.  Seddon 
and  his  colleagues  favour  an  increase  in  the  Austral- 
asian squadron  and  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
subsidy  contributed  by  the  colonies. 

The  game  of  empire,  as  played  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  difficult  to  follow.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
has  given  as  much  attention  to  the  game,  perhaps,  as 
anyone ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  one  could 
surpass  him  in  desire  to  play  it  well.  Yet  we  find 
him  on  Tuesday  describing  the  Indian  border  as  "  the 
only  great  land  frontier  we  have  ",  The  actual  word- 
ing of  the  phrase  was,  of  course,  a  slip.  The  Canadian 
border  is  a  very  great  land  frontier  indeed,  and  even 
more  dangerously  exposed  than  the  Indian  frontier. 
However,  we  all  of  us  make  these  slips  ;  in  that  respect 
even  a  Secretary  of  State  is  in  the  street.  But  this  slip 
seems  to  be  symptomatic  of  more  serious  disorder  be- 
hind.   If  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  could  really  forget  all  about 


Canada,  when  making  a  solemn  statement  of  imperial 
defensive  policy,  does  that  suggest  an  entirely  adequate 
grasp  of  the  imperial  problem  ?  If  he  remembered 
Canada  but  thought  it  wiser  not  to  call  attention 
to  the  weakness  of  our  defensive  position  there,  what 
does  that  say  for  the  way  we  are  playing  the  empire 
game  ?  Is  it  playing  it  at  all  ?  Is  it  serious  policy  to 
ignore  a  point  in  the  armour  of  the  empire  because  it  is 
a  weak  one  ?  To  turn  the  eyes  away  from  it  as  an 
unpleasant  subject  ?  We  are  as  much  alive  as  anyone  to 
the  advantage  of  cabinet  direction  of  imperial  policy 
over  popular  discussion.  If  we  were  persuaded  that 
the  executive  were  giving  as  much  attention  to  the 
Canadian  problem  as  to  the  Indian,  but  for  reasons  of 
state  withheld  the  subject  from  public  view,  we  should 
be  only  too  well  satisfied-  never  to  bring  it  up  again. 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  be  persuaded  of  any  such 
thing. 

It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  hear  from  the  Secretary 
for  War  that  recruiting  for  the  Army  has  not  fallen  off, 
but  is  steadily  maintained.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
men  will  not  prolong  their  service  beyond  three  years. 
Still  though  matters  in  this  respect  are  unsatisfactory 
at  home,  a  better  state  of  things  prevails  in  India  ;  and 
it  is  reassuring  to  hear  that  the  difficulty  is  only  felt  in 
the  infantry,  and  not  in  cavalry  and  artillery.  But 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  tells  us  that  the  system  cannot  be 
continued  with  advantage,  although  during  the  war  it 
got  us  the  recruits  we  wanted.  The  immediate  remedy, 
we  are  told,  is  to  find  drafts  as  best  we  can — somewhat 
obvious,  that — but  the  real  remedy  is  to  alter  the  system. 
But  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  done  the  War  Secretary  is 
discreetly  silent.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Prime 
Minister  came  forward  to  defend  the  work  of  the  late 
War  Office  regime,  for  which  he  was  himself  largely 
responsible. 

The  parliamentary  machine  is  working  badly  enough  ; 
already  closure  by  compartment,  the  last  resource,  is 
invoked.  We  do  not  blame  the  Government  for  taking 
to  it  at  all  ;  better  take  to  the  boats  than  drown.  The 
rank  and  file  of  Unionists  are  not  doing  their  duty  ;  they 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  attend  regularly  in  the 
House  ;  they  are,  in  plain  truth,  deserting  the  Ministerial 
ship.  In  such  circumstances  Mr.  Balfour  is  perfectly 
rig"ht  to  save  the  situation  in  any  way  he  can.  He 
must  get  certain  legislation  through  ;  he  knows  very 
well  that  discussion,  the  meddling  and  muddling  of 
bills  in  committee,  hardly  ever  improves  a  measure, 
while  it  usually  spoils  it,  as  always  comes  out  in  the 
subsequent  working  of  the  Act  and  the  test  of  the 
courts.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Balfour  knows  that 
the  public  does  not  care  one  straw  how  much  the 
privileges  of  the  House  are  invaded,  recks  nothing  of 
the  loss  of  parliamentary  discussion,  and  is  always 
pleased  with  a  minister  who  has  the  pluck  to  get  work 
done  by  the  curtailment  of  talking.  Closure  by  com- 
partment is  always  popular  outside  the  House.  But  it 
is  the  negation  of  the  parliamentary  system  ?  No 
doubt  :  who  cares  ?  On  the  other  hand  it  is  idle  to 
scold  the  Opposition  for  exploiting  the  embarrassments 
of  the  Government.  Naturally  the  slacker  the  Minis- 
terialists the  keener  the  Opposition.  There  is  not 
much  to  find  fault  with  in  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  House.  We  cannot  say  as  much  for  their  con- 
duct in  committee  on  the  Aliens  Bill.  There  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  are  guilty  of  behaviour  which  is 
nothing  else  than  indecent.  They  make  no  attempt  to 
discuss  the  bill  on  merits,  caring  only  to  waste  time 
by  any  piece  of  buffoonery  they  have  imagination 
enough  to  invent. 

In  Japan  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  would  be  expected 
by  the  Opposition  to  commit  suicide.  The  facts  of  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  on  the  Finance  Bill  over  the 
tobacco  question  are  now  more  or  less  public  property. 
Had  a  division  instead  of  an  adjournment— by  demand- 
ing which  astute  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government — taken  place  Mr.  Balfour 
would  have  been  defeated.  But  all  the  Liberal  whips 
were  fast  asleep,  and  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson — who, 
delicious  to  say,  himself  ranks  as  a  whip  of  experience — 
was  therefore  free  to  help  Ministers  out  of  a  very  ugly 
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position.  With  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  as 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  as  chief  whip 
and  Mr.  Ferguson  as  his  second  in  command,  the  next 
Liberal  Government  will  be  an  entertaining  experi- 
ment. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Lowther,  acting  as  Deputy 
Speaker,  was  pestered  into  a  mistake  last  week  when 
he  denied  the  right  of  a  private  member  to  question 
another  private  member  on  a  motion  or  resolution  he 
has  set  on  the  paper.  It  was  a  very  venial  error, 
unless  we  are  to  look  for  absolutely  angelic  temper  in 
a  Speaker  or  Chairman.  The  temptation  to  administer 
a  snub  cannot  always  be  resisted  even  by  a  Speaker. 
Mr.  Gully,  questioned  as  to  the  point,  said  that  such 
questions,  in  his  judgment,  could  be  put.  He  was  thus 
compelled  to  "give  away"  Mr.  Lowther.  But,  with 
the  pink  of  official  courtesy,  he  gravely  set  Mr. 
Lowther's  particular  ruling  outside  the  pale  of  dis- 
cussion. The  wonder  is  not  that  Speakers  and  Chair- 
men of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Commons  should 
occasionally  slip  into  an  error,  but  rather  that  they 
should  in  the  heat  and  press  of  debate  be  so  very  often 
in  the  right.  They  have,  however,  at  hand  the  clerks 
at  the  table,  whom  they  often  consult  before  giving  a 
ruling. 

So  it  was  Mr.  Murray,  the  member  for  Coventry, 
and  not  Mr.  Cumming  Macdona,  who  was  in  Mr. 
Redmond's  mind  last  week  when  he  haughtily  spoke 
of  the  "obscurity"  of  the  member  who  dared  to 
set  a  blocking  resolution  on  the  paper.  Mr.  Murray  is 
not  likely  to  rest  for  long  under  Mr.  Redmond's  dis- 
pleasure for  his  obscurity,  if  he  speaks  as  well  as  he 
answers  questions.  On  Monday  he  gave  Mr.  Labou- 
chere,  his  questioner,  every  assurance  that  his  now 
notorious  blocking  motion  covered  an  exceedingly  wide 
field  of  inquiry,  including  Chinese  labour  among  other 
and  larger  matters.  He  urged  Mr.  Labouchere  to  aid 
him  in  extracting  from  Mr.  Balfour  a  promise  for  a  day 
on  which  to  discuss  the  matters  covered  by  this  motion. 
Mr.  Bowles  fared  no  better  at  this  obscure  M.P.'s 
hands.  He  was  informed,  in  reply  to  his  question 
"  May  I  ask  when  the  honourable  member  intends  to 
bring  on  his  motion  ?  ",  that  the  conduct  of  proceedings 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  rather  than 
in  those  of  the  member  for  Coventry.  All  this  was 
done  in  the  coolest  manner  possible.  It  is  not  a  very 
easy  thing  to  make  fun  of  two  Parliamentarians  so 
skilful  as  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Bowles.  The 
House  roared  with  laughter  at  Mr.  Murray's  discomfi- 
ture of  these  experts.  We  hope  the  member  for 
Coventry  will  not  go  down  to  fame  as  "  Single-question 
Murray  ".  After  all,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  has 
knowledge  of  Africa. 

By  putting  down  the  Licensing  Bill  for  debate  on 
Monday  last  instead  of  the  Finance  Bill  the  Govern- 
ment showed  an  intention,  more  definitely  embodied 
in  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  Friday, 
to  get  this  troublesome  business  disposed  of  by  the 
Commons  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
took  the  opportunity  presented  for  obstruction  by 
moving  to  report  progress.  Mr.  Balfour  explained  that 
he  had  set  down  the  Licensing  Bill  because  it  had  to 
go  before  the  House  of  Lords  before  it  could  be  passed 
and  the  Finance  Bill  had  not.  The  motion  was  lost 
only  by  a  majority  of  thirty-eight  ;  but  subsequent 
divisions  on  this  and  following  days,  on  various  amend- 
ments to  Clause  1,  increased  the  Government  majority. 
A  proposal  to  include  off  licences  was  rejected  but  the 
principle  of  another  amendment  was  accepted,  and  full 
compensation  will  only  be  given  for  licences  in  force 
at  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  renewals,  thus  leaving 
magistrates  free  to  grant  future  licences  under  new  con- 
ditions fixed  by  the  bill.  Amongst  other  amendments 
rejected  the  most  important  was  to  the  effect  that 
failure  to  provide  non-alcoholic  refreshment  should  be  a 
ground  for  refusing  to  renew  a  licence  without  giving 
compensation.  But  the  Government  submitted  an 
amendment  which  will  be  proposed  on  Clause  8  to  the 
same  effect;  the  object  being,  as  Mr.  Balfour  stated, 
to  avoid  possible  difficulties  of  interpretation  if  the  pro- 
posed amendment  were  inserted  in  Clause  1. 


The  actual  terms  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Resolution  for 
dealing  with  the  future  discussions  on  the  bill  were, 
in  brief,  that  the  proceedings  in  Committee  and 
Report  shall  be  finished  on  six  allotted  days  when 
the  bill  is  put  down  as  the  first  order  of  the  day. 
At  11  p.m.,  or  at  4.30  p.m.  if  the  day  is  Friday, 
Government  amendments,  but  no  other,  will  be  put 
from  the  Chair  and  taken  so  as  to  dispose  of  the  allotted 
business  on  the  allotted  day.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  the  third  reading  the  business  will  be  concluded  on 
that  day.  What  are  known  as  dilatory  motions  and 
certain  other  classes  of  motions  will  not  be  received 
after  the  passing  of  the  order  unless  moved  by  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  bill  ;  and  at  the  evening 
sittings  no  opposed  private  business  will  be  taken.  As 
there  are  some  sixty-five  pages  of  amendments  the 
guillotine  would  make  considerable  havoc  amongst 
them.  Mr.  Asquith  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Resolu- 
tion in  a  speech  which  charged  the  Government  with 
reducing  the  House  to  a  dumb  show  putting  it  on  the 
road  to  humiliation  and  impotence.  The  House  excited 
itself  greatly  over  the  debate,  which  was  adjourned. 

No  wonder    Lord  Ripon,   typical  representative  of 
horny-handed    radicalism,     skimmed    home    in  that 
eminently  Radical  vehicle  the  electric  brougham,  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Lords  over  the  Lord  Chancellor's  powers  as  Speaker. 
He    managed    to    show    that    the    Lord  Chancellor 
draws  a  salary  of  ^4,000  a  year  as  Speaker  in  the 
1  House  of  Lords,  though  he  has  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
I  the  power  wielded  by  the  Speaker  in  the   House  of 
Commons.    It  is  a  grave  question  what  would  happen 
if  the  Woolsack  were  defied,  and  a  riot  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  in  the  days  of  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton's  celebrated  rebuke  to  the  Commons — "  Pray, 
1  be  orderly:  you  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  other  House". 

Lord  Ripon  deserves  all  the  radical  capital  he  can  make 
j  out  of  this  business.     But  who  will  deny  the  high  point 
I  of  efficiency  to  which  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  has 
j  reached  in  what  Lord  Ripon  will  himself  admit  to  be 
the  exceedingly  important  business  of  getting  the  House 
I  home  in  time  for  dinner  ?    We  cannot  recall  a  Liberal 
Lord  Chancellor  who  rattled  through  that  formula  of 
content  and  not  content  quite  so  swiftly  and  surely  as 
Lord  Halsbury.     In  the  case  of  non-contentious,  o.* 
but  faintly  contentious  matter,  it  is  delightful  to  watch 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
1  rushing  a  bill  in  and  out  of  Committee  and  through  its 
!  several  stages. 

The  Lords  have  refused  to  pass  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  to  enable  women  to  be  elected  to  County 
and    Borough    Councils   and   Metropolitan  Borough 

I  Councils.      All  that  can  be  said  in  its   favour,  and 

j  .there  is  a  good  deal,  was  superciliously  ignored  by 
its  opponents.  The  Lord  Chancellor  opposed  it  because 

'  he  thinks  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  agitation  which  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time  with  the  object  of  placing 

j  women  politically  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  men. 
Lord  James  of  Hereford  gave  the  same  reason.  The 
Earl  of  Portsmouth  disposed  of  all  difficulties  with  the 
axiom  that  a  woman's  politics  should  be  those  of  her 
husband.  He  did  not  provide  them  with  a  programme 
when  they  do  not  happen  to  have  husbands.  It  is  in 
deference  to  such  sentiments  as  these  that  women  are 

J  to  be  shut  off  from  much  useful  work  which  they  have 
proved  themselves  admirably  fitted  to  undertake.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  resolution  to  amend  the  Sovereign's 
accession  declaration  against  Transubstaniiation  was 
the  subject  of  the  Lords'  debate  on  Friday  afternoon. 

Lord  Lytton  has  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  very 
,  fair  committee  of  peers  to  inquire  into  the  administra- 
,  tion  of  the  Chantrey  Trust.    We  should  have  liked  to 
see  some  distinguished  lawyer,  perhaps  Lord  James  of 
Hereford,  as  chairman,  but  we  suppose  that  was  im- 
possible.    Lord  Carlisle  is  rightly  on  the  committee  as 
representative  of  the  other  side.    Lord  Ribblesdale  is 
■  fond  of  art  and  knows  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  Lord 
1  Newton  has  so  much  energy  that  he  is  invaluable  on  any 
committee.    Perhaps  the  name  that  arrests  one's  atten- 
!  tion  most  is  that  of  Lord  Windsor.     It  is,  of  course, 
I  extremely  significant  that  the  Commissioner  of  Works 
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should  be  on  a  committee  of  this  kind,  for  he  neces- 
sarily pledges  the  Government.  We  were  not  sure  that 
a  Minister  could  correctly  serve  in  that  capacity,  but  we 
are  extremely  glad  to  find  that  he  can.  Of  course, 
after  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
Government  is  strongly  on  Lord  Lytton's  side. 

The  free-trade  members  have  gone  from  the  Liberal 
Union  Club  :  we  will  not  deplore  them.  May  be  they 
will  find  in  the  Liberal  party  a  happier  land,  when 
they  finally  arrive  there  after  passing  through  the 
purgatorial  stage,  a  Unionist  free-trade  club.  Their 
purgatorial  pains  are  likely  to  be  very  short.  Unionist 
free-trade  organisations  do  not  seem  to  flourish  :  the 
Free  Food  League,  if  it  appears  at  all,  appears  to  be 
dead.  Why  should  the  Unionist  free-trade  club 
linger  more  ?  It  is  not  purgatory  that  need  trouble 
Mr.  Elliot  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  with  the  rest  of 
them,  but  the  question  whether  their  final  stage,  the 
Radical  party,  will  prove  to  be  paradiso  or  inferno. 
But  perhaps  they  will  find  no  final  abode  at  all,  but  will 
become  political  Wandering  Jews  or  Flying  Dutch- 
men. 

Some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  bitterest  public  enemies 
should  have  been  present  at  the  Criterion  on  Thursday; 
for  even  such  as  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  correct 
their  estimate  of  him,  when  they  found  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Public  Health  with  a  great  company  of 
scientists,  all  non-party  men,  assembled  to  thank  Mr. 
Chamberlain  for  his  services  to  medical  science  and 
imperial  health.  Very  few  public  men  have  received 
so  distinguished  a  tribute.  Disraeli  deserved  it,  but 
we  do  not  know  that  he  ever  got  it.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain himself  with  splendid  candour  admitted 
that  he  too  had  been  among  the  scoffers,  in  his  in- 
experienced days,  at  Disraeli's  sanitas  speech. 
Disraeli  was  something  more  than  a  politician,  and 
when  Chamberlain  in  his  turn  became  something  more 
than  a  politician,  he  was  able  to  appreciate  Disraeli's 
insight.  The  problem  of  national  health,  peculiarly 
complicated  by  the  contradictory  climates  of  British 
territory,  is  more  worth  the  attention  of  a  states- 
man than  the  whole  number  of  constitutional  reforms, 
which  have  occupied  the  mere  politician  from  the 
beginning.  Mr.  Gladstone  could  never  escape  the 
thraldom  of  franchise  tinkering.  Thursday's  banquet 
proved  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has. 

When  Mr.  Clement  Scott  left  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  " 
a  few  years  ago  its  readers  felt  that  the  paper  had  lost 
its  most  typical  representative  ;  and  many  will  feel  now 
that  by  his  death  one  school  of  journalism  has  lost  its 
leader.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  trace  the  influences 
which  have  made  his  name  as  familiar  as  it  is  to  the 
London  world.  But  even  at  sixty,  when  he  gave  up 
the  work  of  about  half  his  lifetime,  he  had  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  work  and  sentiment  which  first  gave  him 
his  place.  The  majority  of  people  enjoy  melodrama  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  majority  of  people  enjoyed 
Mr.  Clement  Scott's  talent  for  finding  melodrama,  or 
remarking  its  omission,  in  the  theatre  his  essential  theme, 
and  on  his  holiday  travels,  his  recurrent  -rdpepyov.  A 
signal  of  the  appreciation  of  him  was  given,  on  the 
news  that  his  health  was  failing,  in  the  shape  of  a 
theatrical  benefit  performance  last  week.  He  died 
almost  as  the  gift  was  given. 

It  was  said  in  reference  to  Gladstone  that  politics 
had  spoiled  the  most  beautiful  mouth  in  England. 
What  a  beautiful  mind  we  should  have  attributed  to 
Lord  Rosebery  but  for  the  temptations  of  politics.  He 
paid  Stevenson,  whose  monument  he  opened  on  Tues- 
day, a  tribute  which  few  could  have  expressed  more 
fitly.  That  Stevenson  is  buried  in  Samoa  is  an  added 
reason  for  a  Scotch  memorial.  Genius,  as  Lord  Rose- 
bery said,  may  be  cosmopolitan,  but  Stevenson's  senti- 
ment was  intensely  Scotch.  On  the  day  he  died  in 
Samoa  he  was  writing  the  "  Weir  of  Hermiston",  a 
work  more  intensely  Scotch  in  setting  and  sentiment 
and  more  clearly  marked  by  genius  than  anything  he 
wrote  from  elsewhere.  In  every  sense  his  monument 
is  rightly  placed  in  the  Lothians. 


POLITICS  v.  THE  ARMY. 

THE  outcome  of  both  the  army  debates  was  dis- 
appointing. We  do  not  blame  the  Government 
for  not  launching  their  scheme  earlier  ;  the  Esher  report 
gave  us  example  enough  of  the  extreme  disadvantage 
of  undue  haste.  But  in  neither  debate  did  there  seem 
to  be  evidence  that  the  Government  were  approaching 
the  great  subject  of  military  policy  from  a  broad  national 
standpoint.  They  seem  on  the  contrary  merely  to  be 
looking  at  it  from  the  much  lower  plane  of  political 
expediency.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  tells  us  that  the 
Government  cannot  accept  compulsion,  that  the  "blue 
water "  school  is  likely  to  prevail,  and  that  certain 
reductions  are  to  be  made  in  the  regular  army.  But  no 
definite  explanation  why  reduction  is  necessary  is 
attempted.  If  it  is  because  the  army  is  likely  to  be  too 
large  for  the  next  big  war,  it  is  a  strange  application  of 
the  lessons  of  the  last  one,  when  we  consider  the 
deficiencies  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  the  panic  which 
reigned  at  home  when  no  trained  soldiers  were  left  after 
the  8th  Division  had  sailed.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
reductions  in  question  are  suggested  only  by  the  desire 
to  present  a  popular  budget  ;  and  that  we  are  thus  once 
more  to  run  unwarrantable  risks  on  the  assumption 
that  no  great  war  will  ever  again  be  forced  upon  us. 
The  risk  has  unfortunately  very  often  been  run  before 
in  our  history,  with  the  result  that  the  outbreak  of  every 
great  war  invariably  finds  us  in  a  state  of  unpreparedness  ; 
and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  spend  millions  to 
I  repair  the  errors  which  the  expenditure  of  thousands 
might  easily  have  obviated. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  these  great  questions  were 
:  also  discussed,  but  they  were  approached  from  a 
slightly  different  standpoint.  The  effect  of  the  two 
debates  is  nevertheless  much  the  same.  Lord  Donough- 
more's  speech  sounded  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  in 
Downing  Street  rather  than  in  Pall  Mall  ;  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  did  not  rise  much  higher  in  his.  Virtually 
he  admitted  that  the  Government's  policy  as  regards 
the  auxiliaries  was  based  upon  popularity  rather  than 
efficiency.  Turning  to  the  question  of  compulsion,  it 
is  mere  hair-splitting  to  say  that  a  difference  exists 
between  the  ballot  and  conscription.  Practically  there 
is  none  ;  indeed  the  one  is  an  almost  necessary 
corollary  of  the  other.  A  system  of  ballot  exists  in 
most  conscript  countries  ;  though  under  recent  legisla- 
tion the  French  Government  seems  to  be  taking 
I  everyone  who  is  competent  to  serve.  Still,  generally 
;  speaking,  the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  population  is 
not  required  ;  and  the  ballot  is  usually  requisitioned 
to  determine  who  is  to  serve.  But  this  is  only  one 
more  example  of  the  shifts  to  which  Government 
spokesmen  are  reduced  to  find  arguments  at  all  to 
defend  their  case.  Lord  Donoughmore  tells  us  that 
conscription  might  interfere  with  voluntary  recruiting  ; 
though  he  is  unable  to  suggest  a  single  ground  for 
his  prediction.  The  only  one  we  can  think  of  for  him 
I  is  that,  if  all  the  able-bodied  population  of  twenty  were 
liable  to  serve,  there  would  be  a  greater  demand  in  the 
labour  market  ;  consequently  fewer  men  would  enlist, 
for  now  unfortunately  the  majority  enlist,  at  any  rate  in 
I  the  infantry,  because  they  happen  at  the  time  to  be  out 
of  work.  If  this  was  in  Lord  Donoughmore's  mind,  no 
wonder  that  he  refrained  from  entering  into  details.  A 
Minister  would  hardly  like  to  veto  any  plan  which 
would  raise  the  price  of  labour.  But  the  teaching  of 
history  is  against  this  contention.  Even  in  the  days 
of  the  press  gang  many  men  who  by  violence  were 
made  to  serve  took  a  liking  to  the  trade,  and  wished 
subsequently  to  remain  in  it.  Then  again  Lord 
Donoughmore  tells  us  that  the  physical  education 
of  the  nation  is  the  real  point  which  sways  most  of 
those  who  advocate  compulsion.  This  we  do  not 
believe  ;  and  in  any  case  the  introduction  of  drill  into 
the  school  curriculum  would  advance  us  little.  Advocates 
of  this  plan  seem  to  forget  that  in  public  elementary 
schools  boys  leave  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  What 
could  possibly  be  done  with  them  in  this  direction  at 
so  early  an  age?  In  any  case  the  substitution  of  drill 
for  games  is  not  an  advantage.  The  rigidity  of  drill,  if 
thoroughly  carried  out,  is  by  no  means  an  efficient 
substitute  for  games  ;  and  there  would  obviously 
not  be  time  to'  practise  both.    We  know  of  no  great 
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soldier  who  has  thought  that  we  should  have  fared 
better  in  any  of  our  campaigns  had  a  system  of  military 
training  been  in  force  at  our  schools. 

The  crucial  point  of  both  debates  was  really  the 
question  of  the  safety  of  the  country.  Apparently  no 
Government  spokesman,  or  indeed  anyone  else  whose 
opinion  is  worth  considering,  denies  that  a  raid  on  our 
shores  is  possible  ;  and  the  only  answer  given  to  this 
incontrovertible  fact  is  that  once  a  raiding  party  has 
landed,  it  could  never,  according  to  Moltke's  dictum, 
find  a  way  out.  This  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  still  it  is 
no  answer  to  the  question.  It  may  well  happen  that  a 
Great  Power  with  whom  we  were  at  war  might  consider 
it  worth  while  to  lose  20,000  men,  so  long  as  they 
could  strike  a  disastrous  blow  at  our  prestige  and 
credit.  An  enemy  has  not  landed  in  England  since 
the  days  of  John — although  he  has  in  Ireland — and 
few  of  us  realise  what  a  landing  would  mean.  The 
effect  on  our  monetary  system  and  credit  alone,  quite 
apart  from  prestige,  would  be  disastrous,  as  was 
pointed  out  fifty  years  ago  by  Lord  Overstone  in  his 
celebrated  letter.  It  is  true  that  possibly  a  great  sea 
power  like  ourselves  could  prevent  an  attempt  to  land. 
But  if  we  had  a  home  defence  army  worthy  of  the  name, 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  nation  would  try. 
Moreover  the  possession  of  such  a  force  would  allow 
the  navy  greater  freedom  to  strike.  Granting  then  that 
invasion  by  raid  is  possible  —  it  is  practically  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  so — and  that  the  stiffening  of  regulars 
is  to  be  lost  through  reduction,  what  have  we  left  to 
protect  us  on  land  ?  Only  the  Militia  and  Volunteers; 
and  many  of  the  Militia  were,  during  the  South 
African  War,  sent  abroad.  There  was  no  more  striking 
feature  of  the  Lords'  debate  than  Lord  Raglan's  de- 
claration that  the  auxiliaries  were  incompetent  to  do 
this  work.  No  keener  militiaman,  since  he  joined  that 
force  from  the  regulars,  exists  than  he.  If  anyone 
would  take  an  exalted  view  of  their  capabilities,  he 
is  the  man.  It  is  idler  still  to  speak  of  the  Volunteers 
as  a  real  defensive  force.  The  mere  fact  that  you 
cannot  compel  them  to  serve  tells  fundamentally 
against  their  efficiency.  Lord  Raglan  tells  a  story  of 
a  Volunteer  brigade  recently  losing  90  per  cent,  of 
its  men  on  Salisbury  Plain  because  of  a  few  days' 
wet  weather  If  this  story  be  really  authentic, 
it  is  childish  to  talk  of  Volunteers  as  in  any  sense 
soldiers.  Business  and  pleasure  must  equally  prevent 
any  such  result.  We  are  reduced  to  this  dilemma  :  if 
a  Volunteer  is  to  be  effective,  he  must  take  volunteer- 
ing seriously  ;  if  he  has  to  take  it  seriously,  he  will 
not  be  a  Volunteer.  Moreover  many  employers  of 
labour  do  not  believe  in  volunteering  ;  and  are  conse- 
quently loth  to  give  their  employes  the  time.  And 
why  should  they  ?  The  professional  classes  are  not 
employers  on  a  large  scale.  Both  classes,  however, 
have  their  living  to  earn.  Why  then  should  one  class 
be  expected  to  be  patriotic  at  the  expense  of  their 
pockets,  whilst  the  other  virtually  escapes  scot  free. 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  slight  the  Volunteers, 
many  of  the  best  of  whom  are  only  too  ready  to 
admit  their  inevitable  deficiencies  ;  and  we  admit  the 
good  work  done  during  the  war  by  the  Volunteer 
service  companies.  But  we  do  not  wish  the  country  to 
live  in  a  fool's  paradise  ;  and  be  put  off  with  the  idea 
that  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  unaided  can  deal  with  the 
home-defence  problem.  Whatever  Lord  Lansdowne  may 
say,  it  unfortunately  is  the  fashion  to  ridicule  the  finding 
of  the  Norfolk  Commission.  As  Lord  Newton,  who  per- 
formed a  great  public  service  in  bringing  about  this  dis- 
cussion, remarked,  why  should  the  Prime  Minister  say  that 
*■'  of  course  "  the  Government  could  not  accept  their  recom- 
mendations as* regards  compulsion.  Why  "  of  course  "  ? 
Before  they  give  an  opinion  on  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, we  would  counsel  our  readers  to  study  the  report 
itself,  of  which  so  many  garbled  versions  have  been 
already  presented.  For  instance  great  capital  has  been 
made  out  of  Sir  Ralph  Knox'  minority  report,  whose 
name  has  been  cited  as  being  against  compulsion.  Yet 
his  report  begins  by  stating  "as  I  do  not  differ  from 
the  other  members  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  declaring  that  the  time  has  come  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  some  measure  of  compulsion  to  raise  and 
train  the  forces  needed  as  the  second  line  for  the  military 
service  of  the  Empire,  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 


subscribe  to  the  [majority]  report  ".  The  Commission 
was  in  the  main  composed  of  men  above  the  intellectual 
average  of  those  who  usually  sit  on  such  bodies,  or  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  either  House  ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  entered  upon 
their  task  with  open  minds,  and  that  they  were  con- 
vinced merely  by  the  force  of  the  evidence,  after  weigh- 
ing which  they  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  Yet 
their  conclusions  have  generally  been  treated  with 
contempt. 

We  have  always  given  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  credit 
for  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  army  ;  and 
we  feel  sure  that  he  would  be  the  last  wittingly  to 
impair  its  efficiency.  Recruits  may  be  scanty  ;  and  so 
reduction  may  make  little  real  difference  in  the  actual 
numbers  available.   But  the  great  point  is  that  if  reduc- 

;  tion  is  to  be  effected,  it  should  be  clone  by  establish- 
ments and  not  by  cadres.  Cadres  can  be  again 
brought  up  to  strength  by  reservists,  if  by  no 
other  means,  and  their  regimental  and  company  staffs 
exist.  But  creating  new  units  in  time  of  stress  is  a 
very  different  matter.     Reduction  of  cadres  is  obviously 

j  disastrous,  and  in  time  of  stress  might  once  more 
necessitate  the  ruinous  expedient  of  raising  reserve 
regiments.  On  this  point  we  appeal  from  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  the  minister  to  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  the  fearless 
and  outspoken  critic  of  former  days  to  make  a  good 
fight  for  this  principle  with  the  Treasury  officials.  If 
we  cannot  yet  have  conscription,  let  us  at  least  have  a 
stiffening  of  30,000  regulars  amongst  the  auxiliary 
home-defence  army  ;  and  above  all  let  the  Artillery  be 
mainly  composed  of  them.  A  home-defence  army  is 
either  necessary  or  not.  If  it  is  not,  then  let  us 
straightway  abolish  the  auxiliaries,  for  whom  in  that 
case  there  can  be  no  possible  need.  But  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  every  military 
expert  worthy  of  the  name  that  a  stiffening  of  regulars 

l  is  absolutely  essential. 


ORDER   IN   SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

WE  are  fond  of  boasting  of  the  scope  and  extent  of 
philanthropic  initiative  in  England  to-day.  Yet 
compared  with  the  munificence  of  mediaeval  benefactors 
our  lists  of  donors,  subscribers,  life-governors,  and 
other  exponents  of  our  joint-stock  charities  cut  but  a 
beggarly  figure.  The  pious  founder  of  the  middle  ages 
made  ample  provision  for  the  performance  of  numerous 
religious  and  social  functions  that  the  state  has  since 
been  obliged  to  undertake.  He  covered  the  country 
with  a  complete  network  of  churches,  and  provided 
after  his  own  fashion  for  the  work  that  is  now  done  by 
hospitals,  workhouses  and  poor-relief  officials.  He 
also,  if  one  may  believe  such  a  competent  witness  as 
Mr.  Leach,  evolved  an  extraordinarily  complete  system 
of  education,  so  complete  that  we  have  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  to-day.  The  only  remnants  left  of  this 
system  are  the  public  schools  which  of  their  kind  are 
unique  in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  com- 
manding position  they  occupy  in  the  front  of  secondary 
!  education,  their  magnificent  facade  has  largely  helped 
to  conceal  from  the  public  in  general  the  woful  lack  of 
schools  of  a  somewhat  different  type.  The  middle 
and  lower  middle  classes  have  expanded  beyond 
,  all  recognition  during  the  last  century.  The  son 
of  the  farmer  in  the  country  and  of  the  chemist  in 
the  town  may  not  require  a  university  education, 
but  he  clearly  needs  something  different  from  what 
I  the  elementary  school  can  offer.  The  boarding  school 
'  with  its  comparatively  high  fees  is  beyond  his 
father's  means.  Yet  there  is  often  no  more  advanced 
school  within  reach  except  perhaps  some  dubious 
private  "academy  for  young  gentlemen".  But  in 
addition  to  these  old-established  occupations  science 
has  called  into  being  a  hundred  new  skilled  professions 
which  all  demand  of  those  who  intend  to  enter  them 
a  sound  general  education.  No  doubt  private  initiative 
has  done  something  to  fill  in  the  enormous  blank,  and  a 
special  word  of  praise  is  due  to  those  who  have  brought 
about  the  remarkable  renascence  in  women's  educa- 
tion. Still  when  one  realises  that  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  has  practically  quadrupled  since 
1801,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of  secondary  schools 
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has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  nation's  needs.  Part  of 
the  comparative  neglect  that  attended  secondary  educa- 
tion during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  term  was  a  mere  geographical 
expression  for  the  vague  hinterland  lying  at  the  back 
of  primary  education.  In  reality  outside  the  pale  of 
the  public  schools  it  was  a  sort  of  no  man's  land  on 
which  the  private  schoolmaster  squatted  and  later  on 
the  bigger  school  boards  cast  longing  eyes.  State  inter- 
vention began  in  a  roundabout  way  when  the  old  Science 
and  Art  Department  extended  its  sphere  of  operations 
to  the  decayed  grammar  schools.  Not  a  few  of  these 
ancient  foundations  were  saved  from  extinction  by  the 
admission  of  a  scientific  garrison  within  their  walls, 
which  has  since  wrought  no  small  havoc  with  their 
literary  traditions.  There  are  good  hopes  however  that 
the  rule  of  the  scientific  harmost  is  likely  to  give  way  in 
the  near  future  to  a  condominium  in  which  literature 
will  have  equal  rights  with  science.  In  addition  to 
these  schools  which  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
Science  and  Art  protectorate  a  certain  number  of  new 
schools  were  created  under  the  Technical  Education 
Acts  of  fifteen  years  ago.  •  Their  genesis  is  sufficiently 
curious  to  be  recalled  here.  The  county  councils,  who 
were  only  authorised  to  look  after  technical  education, 
found  in  many  cases  that  in  order  to  recruit  their  technical 
classes  with  pupils  of  a  higher  standard  than  those  pro- 
duced by  the  elementary  schools  they  must  establish 
secondary  schools  of  their  own.  The  recent  legislation 
of  1902  not  only  ratified  the  previous  Acts  but  made 
higher  education  a  definite  function  of  local  government. 
This  omnibus  term  includes  such  disparate  institutions 
as  universities,  higher  technological,  technical,  secon- 
dary, normal  and  evening  schools.  The  present  policy 
of  the  Board  of  Education  is  apparently  to  disentangle 
the  existing  jumble  of  functions  and  introduce  order 
into  their  administration.  It  has  made  an  excellent 
start  with  its  recently  published  regulations  for  secondary 
schools,  dealing  of  course  only  with  those  which  receive 
rate  aid  or  state  aid. 

It  does  not  attempt  rigidly  to  define  secondary  educa- 
tion but  it  makes  a  preliminary  a  distinguo  "  by  separat- 
ing it  from  technical  classes  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
evening  classes  on  the  other.  The  two  birthmarks  of 
a  secondary  school  are  that  the  instruction  given  is 
general  and  at  the  same  time  complete'  in  itself.  The 
first  distinction  marks  off  the  secondary  school  from 
the  technical  institute  in  which  professional  training  is 
given,  and  from  the  evening  classes  in  which  the  student 
by  choosing  his  own  subjects  can  specialise  in  what  he 
pleases.  The  difference  here  is  a  difference  between 
a  prescribed  diet  or  regime  and  a  menu  from  which 
the  student  can  pick  and  choose.  The  aim  in  view  in 
the  secondary  school  is  to  produce  a  more  or  less  all- 
round  development  of  the  pupil,  with  no  faculty  to  be 
hypertrophied  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Specialisa- 
tion is  only  to  begin  when  the  entire  course  is  com- 
pleted. This  is  an  idea  which  is  comparatively  new  in 
English  schools  owing  to  the  pernicious  tradition  of 
boys  being  sent  for  a  year  or  two  to  a  superior  school 
to  be  finished.  The  higher-grade  schools  which  are 
likely  for  the  most  part  to  be  transformed  into  secondary 
schools  of  a  commercial  type  have  been  by  no  means 
blameless  in  this  matter.  Yet  it  is  just  as  important 
that  a  pupil,  if  he  is  to  derive  full  benefit  from  his 
schooling,  should  go  through  the  complete  course  as 
for  an  invalid  who  is  undergoing  a  "  cure"  to  stay  on 
at  the  spa  till  it  is  finished. 

The  makers  of  the  new  regulation  have  not  only 
beaten  the  bounds  of  secondary  education,  they  have 
attempted  to  classify  the  types  of  schools  which  a  proper 
system  of  secondary  education  should  possess.  This 
is  most  importpuit.  In  order  to  attract  pupils  in  the 
past  many  a  struggling  secondary  school  has  been 
obliged,  in  the  happy  phrase  of  Professor  Sadler,  to 
adopt  a  sort  of  protective  mimicry  and  pretend  to  teach 
a  vast  number  of  subjects  outside  its  proper  sphere. 
Such  a  dissipation  of  effort  is  not  only  bad  for  the 
pupils  but  also  for  the  school  itself.  Henceforth  schools 
will  have  to  arrange  their  curricula  as  either  literary, 
scientific  or  commercial,  but  in  any  case  English  will 
have  fair  representation.  Naturally  there  will  be  a 
certain  number  of  options,  and  allowance  will  be  made 
for  local  requirements  ;  but  the  school  that  pretends  to 


:  be  all  things  to  all  men  will  no  longer  exist.  While 
going  thus  far,  the  Board' do  not  propose  to  ticket  the 
schools  with  definite  names  as  in  France  or  Germany. 
Therein  they  show  their  wisdom.  It  would  be  stupid 
to  introduce  labels  before  they  could  guarantee  the 
contents. 

There  has  always  been  a  lingering  fear  among  the 
secondary  schools  in  receipt  of  rate  aid  that  the  exces- 
sive and  minute  oversight  which  characterised  the 
defunct  school  boards  should  be  copied  by  the  new  local 
authorities  in  their  dealings  with  secondary  schools. 
The  present  regulations  insist  on  the  need  of  the  head- 
master remaining  "  boss  "  within  his  proper  sphere,  for 
without  freedom  there  can  be  no  responsibility.  They 
also  recognise  that  the  governing  body  must  likewise 
enjoy  some  measure  of  autonomy,  if  it  is  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  rjght  sort  of  persons.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  serious  thing  if  the  governing  body  of  a  rate-aided 
secondary  school  should  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
managers  in  an  elementary  school.  The  Board  rightly 
recognise  that  a  strong  governing  body  is  a  necessary 
buffer  state  between  the  school  and  the  local  authority. 
Politics  that  have  done  so  much  harm  to  the  primary 
school  should  at  all  hazards  be  kept  out  of  the 
secondary. 


THE  SALVATIONISTS. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BOOTH,  founder  and  leader  of 
that  grotesque  pseudo-religious  organisation- 
known  as  the  Salvation  Army,  has  been  in  occupation 
of  London  during  the  week.  His  half-crazy  followers 
in  thousands  have  been  meeting  in  what  he  calls  an 
International  Congress,  one  of  those  brilliant  ideas  for 
self-advertisement  in  which  he  is  as  proficient  as  ex* 
ploiters  of  human  credulity  for  their  own  self-glorifica- 
tion and  profit  have  always  shown  themselves  to  be. 
It  is  an  indispensable  trick  of  the  trade,  and  Mesmer 
and  the  Comte  de  St.  Germain  and  Cagliostro  would 
have  had  very  little  to  teach  Mr.  William  Booth  in  this 
branch  of  their  business.'  Why  they  have  been  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  except  to  minister  to  the 
egoism  of  their  founder  no  one  can  say.  It  is  a  show 
which  has  some  elements  of  the  picturesque  in  it,  mostly 
of  a  barbarous  and  vulgar  type  however,  and  for  all  we 
can  see  it  is  about  on  the  same  level  of  spirituality  as  an 
exhibition  by  Buffalo  Bill.  There  has  been  no  assigned 
definite  object  in  holding  it  and  nothing  has  happened 
1  but  a  series  of  those  corybantic  exercises  on  a  gigantic 
I  scale  which  are  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  There  have  been  extensive 
sales  of  tickets  for  reserved  seats  in  the  detestably  ugly 
;  iron  building  into  which  the  public  have  been  invited  to 
enter  to  "  Save  your  Souls"  and  to  spend  "Two  Days, 
with  God  ".  Evidently  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
has  been  spent  in  preparations  for  this  huge  picnic  and 
the  money  has  to  be  raised  to  meet  the  expenses.  But 
:  what  purpose  or  object  does  it  serve,  religious  or  social, 
with  which  serious  people  of  any  mode  of  thinking  can 
be  in  sympathy  ?  The  only  object  apparently  has  been 
deliberately  to  work  up  an  artificial  so-called  religious, 
enthusiasm,  a  debauch  of  nervous  excitements  which 
have  no  other  end  in  view  but  that  peculiar  form  of 
morbid  gratification  itself ;  and  this  must  have  for  its. 
effects  the  deterioration  of  the  people  who  subject 
themselves  to  it. 

The  cleverness  of  the  leader  of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
the  arts  of  advertisement,  and  of  manipulating  the  hare- 
brained intellects  of  those  numerous  people  who  are 
always  responsive  to  charlatanism  of  any  kind,  seems 
to  have  brought  this  movement  to  a  stage  which 
looks  like  success.  But  this  is  quite  illusory.  It  is  sl 
failure  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  supposed 
to  be  instituted.  The  masses  have  not  been  turned  to 
,  religion  by  it  nor  will  be.  The  more  intelligent  working 
classes  despise  it  because  it  lacks  everything  which 
appeals  to  the  intelligence.  It  has  nothing  to  say  on 
those  matters  which  have  alienated  the  more  thoughtful 
of  these  classes  from  ordinary  religious  observances. 
Neither  the  leader  of  the  Salvation  Army  nor  its  mem- 
bers have  an  idea  on  religion  peculiar  to  themselves 
which  is  not  contemptible  in  its  ignorance  and  vul- 
garity.   As  to  the  stupid  classes  of  workpeople  all  the 
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factitious  emotions  and  extravagances  of  the  Salva- 
tionists leave  them  utterly  unmoved  ;  and  they  lounge 
round  with  perfect  impassivity  while  the  stale  flood  of 
cheap  rhetoric  is  addressed  to  them  and  never  dream 
of  taking  it  seriously.  The  men  and  women  who 
put  on  the  uniform  belong  to  the  conceited,  hysterical 
classes  to  whom  religion  appeals  only  in  its  rawest 
forms,  and  who  when  they  have  passed  through  the 
semi-insanity  they  call  "  conversion"  believe  that  they 
have  a  mission  to  threaten  with  damnation  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  or  to  assign  salvation  under  their  own  par- 
ticular conditions.  The  Salvation  Army  has  furnished 
a  field  for  the  vanity  and  self-importance  of  these 
people  ;  and  it  has  grown  by  abstracting  them  from  the 
older-established  religious  societies  which  have  become 
more  conventionalised.  Mr.  Booth  has  known  how  to 
attract  these  individuals  ;  and  he  has  put  them  into 
uniforms,  which  is  always  attractive  to  the  weak  and 
vain  who  crave  for  something  which  distinguishes 
them  from  others.  He  has  withdrawn  them  from  their 
natural  industries  where  their  work  would  be  worth 
something  and  turned  them  to  labour  which  must  be 
profitless  because  they  are  in  no  sense  fitted  for 
it.  In  the  earlier  days  when  most  people  were  startled 
and  disgusted  with  the  vulgarities  which  they  are  now 
unfortunately  beginning  to  accept  without  disgust, 
excuses  were  made  that  the  social  work  of  the  Salva- 
tionists would  excuse  their  spiritual  extravagances. 
But  this  has  in  fact  turned  out  to  be  as  unreal  as  the 
boasted  wholesale  conversions  of  the  depraved.  What 
has  been  done  has  been  done  for  show  and  advertise- 
ment, and  we  utterly  refuse  to  believe  that  any  fruitful 
ideas  of  social  reform  can  be  produced  by  the  in- 
tellect which  provides,  or  the  intellects  which  enjoy, 
such  performances  as  have  been  taking  place  at 
the  International  Congress  Hall.  Mountebanks  who 
talk  the  stuff  to  which  the  Salvationists  shout  their 
amens  and  glorys  have  audacity  and  cunning  and 
insolence  for  many  kinds  of  enterprise,  but  they  will 
not  do  anything  worth  doing  for  the  ultimate  benefit 
•of  society. 

The  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  shown 
that  the  spread  of  Christianity  by  the  vulgarisation  of 
its  spirit  and  doctrines  has  failed  as  completely  as  it  was 
predicted  it  would  fail  at  the  start  of  the  movement. 
Mr.  Booth  no  doubt  began  with  the  ordinary  revivalist 
fervour  of  the  ignorant  evangelist,  induced  partly  by 
sincerity  partly  by  vanity,  and  the  natural  instinct  of 
minds  like  his  to  assert  superiority  by  threatening  and 
■exhorting  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet  with  a 
mission.  As  time  went  on  the  quack  element  came 
more  to  the  front,  and  the  glorification  of  William 
Booth  began  to  be  the  main  element  in  the  scheme. 
His  brass  bands,  and  bogus  military  uniforms  for  men 
and  women,  his  claims  to  unlimited  obedience  from  his 
followers,  his  professed  asceticism,  with  interludes  of 
such  revels  as  International  Congresses,  his  threats 
and  cajoleries,  and  his  talk  half  buffoonery  and  half 
couched  in  religious  phraseology,  are  all  carefully  de- 
vised to  catch  the  half-witted  lovers  of  vulgar  mysteries 
who  always  swarm  after  leaders  of  Mr.  Booth's  type. 
The  "army"  has  not  contributed  one  valuable  idea  in 
theology  or  Church  organisation.  It  has  only  revived 
with  additional  degeneracies  the  emotional  excesses  of 
some  sects  of  the  Methodists  and  Ranters,  which  had 
almost  disappeared  amongst  them  with  the  growth  of 
education  and  the  sense  of  self-respect,  when  the 
Salvation  Army  began  to  debase  the  coinage  of  religious 
emotion  and  thought.  The  doctrine  that  Christianity 
must  be  preached  by  vulgar  people  in  order  to  adapt  it 
to  the  needs  of  the  common  people  has  been  proved  to 
be  false  ;  as  the  common  people  do  not  join  the  "  army  " 
unless  they  belong  to  the  smart,  perky,  conceited 
young  men  and  women  whose  nerves  crave  excitement, 
and  to  whom  the  Bohemian  life  of  the  "army"  is 
pleasanter  than  a  -settled  industrial  life.  It  seems 
to  us  a  very  serious  thing  to  have  called  into  existence 
H  crowd  of  desultory  idlers  living  as  parasites  on  con- 
tributions forced  by  persistent  and  assiduous  begging 
from  people  of  their  own  class  who,  unlike  the  Salva- 
tionists, do  work.  An  unnecessary  crowd  of  persons 
claiming  "  spiritual"  function*,  which  simply  mean  the 
stirring  up  of  an  abnormal  so-called  religious  excitement, 
as  not  only  an  economic  evil  but  it  threatens  danger  in 


various  ways  to  what  may  be  described  under  the 
general  term  of  morality.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  methods  of  the  "army"  to  be  pursued 
without  doing  serious  harm.  There  is  a  tendency  just 
now  to  take  the  "army"  into  favour.  Mr.  Booth  has 
won  the  admiration  of  many  for  his  Whiteley-like 
cleverness  in  conducting  his  religious  business/  He 
has  had  the  shrewdness  not  to  come  into  collision  with 
the  unimaginative,  stolid,  commonplace  Britisher  of  the 
tradesman  class  who  would  not  tolerate  a  Dowie 
or  a  Clapton  Prophet.  Claims  such  as  these  im- 
postors have  made  would  arouse  their  suspicions.  He 
has  even  become  a  kind  of  recognised  personage  of 
whom  many  people  are  in  a  humorous,  easy  kind  of 
fashion  rather  proud,  as  if  we  had  in  him  a  Britisher 
who  had  really  struck  out  an  original  idea  and  made 
something  of  it.  We  hope  that  a  healthy  feeling  of 
disgust  for  the  whole  thing  will  be  the  result  of  this 
blatant  International  Congress.  Mr.  Booth  has  made 
one  of  his  audacious  claims  to  be  assisted  by  a  million- 
aire in  purchasing  the  finest  site  in  London  for  the  use 
of  his  egregious  "army".  If  any  millionaire  were  likely 
to  be  persuaded,  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  devote  such 
an  area  to  such  a  purpose.  It  ought  not  to  have  been 
given  over  even  temporarily  to  an  architectural  abomi- 
nation, representing  only  too  faithfully  the  tawdry- 
vulgarities  of  the  Salvationists. 


THE  ESSENTIAL  KAFFIR.* 

MR.  DUDLEY  KIDD  has  attempted  a  difficult 
task,  to  compress  everything  worth  saying 
about  the  Kaffirs — that  is  the  Bantu  peoples  of  South 
Africa — into'  a  single  volume  which  shall  present  in  a 
"composite"  portrait  "the  essential  spirit  or  per- 
sonality of  the  Kaffir  ".  He  says  "in  a  word,  it  is  an 
artistic  presentation  that  is  offered,  in  order  that  when 
the  reader  puts  down  the  book  he  may  feel  not  so  much 
•  that  he  knows  a  great  deal  about  the  Kaffirs — this  he 
may  better  do  by  reading  other  books — but  that  he 
knows  the  Kaffir  ".  Considering  the  vast  scope  of  the 
subject,  the  design  is  certainly  ambitious.  To  what 
extent  it  is  also  successful,  each  reader  will  judge  for 
himself,  probably  according  to  his  like  or  dislike  of  the 
plan  adopted. 

Necessarily  that  plan  must  here  and  there  result  in  a 
certain  scrappiness  of  treatment.  Thus  in  a  serious 
work  dealing  with  the  natives — and  everything  about 
i  them — who  reside  in  the  enormous  territory  between  the 
I  Zambesi  and  Cape  Agulhas,  ten  pages  is  scarcely 
''  enough  to  devote  to  the  matter  of  War,  which,  as  the 
author  truly  tells  us,  is  the  principal  occupation  of  savage 
tribes  whereon  their  very  existence  depends.  The 
truth  is  that  the  great  book  on  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  South  Africa  remains  to  be  written  and  it  will  have 
to  be  in  many  volumes,  a  volume  to  each  tribe  or 
group  of  tribes.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Kidd's  ingenious 
arguments  some  people  will  remain  doubtful  as  to 
whether  it  is  really  possible  to  construct  a  satisfactory 
"composite"  picture  out  of  peoples  so  different  in 
blood,  appearance,  habits  and  moral  qualities  as  are, 
for  instance,  Zulus  and  Bushmen,  or  Hottentots  and 
certain  sections  of  the  Basutos.  These  and  others  all 
deserve  separate  treatment. 

After  this  criticism,  which  when  everything  is  said 
depends  for  much  of  its  force  upon  individual  opinion, 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  many 
merits  of  Mr.  Kidd's  book,  which  should  certainly  be 
read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  its  subject,  especially 
as  it  is  well  and  agreeably  written  and  the  work  of  one 
who  has  cultivated  the  rare  and  precious  gift  of  obser- 
vation. A  word  must  be  added  as  to  the  hundred 
photographic  plates  with  which  it  is  adorned.  These 
are  really  excellent,  representing  as  they  do  Kaffirs  of 
every  sort  and  condition,  of  both  sexes  and  o:  all 
ages  engaged  upon  their  daily  tasks,  resting,  idling, 
dancing,  love-making  and  so  forth.  They  have  a 
real  and  permanent  value  and  show  these  people  as 
they  are. 
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The  general  impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  most 
readers  of  Mr.  Kidd's  pages  probably  will  be  that  he 
has  no  exalted  idea  of  the  Bantu  section  of  the  human 
family.  Some  may  think  indeed  that  he  underrates 
them  as  a  whole.  Thus  he  says — to  take  one  example 
— that  "they  have  the  greatest  fear  of  death".  Now 
is  this  the  fact  ?  Doubtless  Kaffirs,  like  other  people, 
would  rather  live  than  die,  but  who  is  there  that  does 
not  prefer  light  to  darkness  ?  And  who  can  die  with 
more  dignity  than  a  Kaffir  ? 

Once  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  obliged  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  a  chief  of  Swazi  blood  who  had  ordered 
the  killing  of  some  white  men.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  fashion  in  which  he  met  his  end.  No  sign  of  fear 
did  he  show  as  he  walked  through  the  grey  mist 
of  the  morning  to  that  place  of  doom.  There  was 
no  prayer  for  mercy,  or  even  for  delay.  When  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  words  to  speak,  he  replied  that  all  his 
words  were  spoken.  While  the  drunken  executioner 
bungled  about  him,  he  stood  still  as  a  statue,  indifferent, 
contemptuous  almost.  This  man  at  least  had  no  fear 
of  death  and  many  cases  of  similar  courage  have  come 
within  my  own  experience.  Looking  at  the  thing  on  a 
larger  scale,  did  the  regiment  which  Panda  sent  to  help 
his  favourite  son,  Umbelazi,  in  his  struggle  for  the 
succession  with  Cetewayo,  fear  death  ?  My  late  friend, 
Sir  Melmoth  Osborn,  who,  with  the  exception  of  John 
Dunn,  was  I  think,  the  only  white  witness  of  this 
fearful  battle  of  the  Tugela  in  1856,  told  me  that  when 
the  tide  of  war  turned  against  Umbelazi  he  saw  the 
charge  of  those  three  thousand  veterans.  A  regiment 
came  out  to  meet  them  and  the  roar  of  the  shields  as 
they  kissed  was  like  the  roar  of  thunder.  As  a  great 
ocean  wave  seems  to  hesitate  when  it  meets  the  sunken 
rocks,  then  rises  and  pours  over  them,  so  did  that 
regiment  halt  and  sway  awhile,  then  roll  over  its  foes 
and  leave  them  dead.  A  fresh  impi  rushed  forward 
and  these  too  they  destroyed.  Then  the  six  hundred 
of  them  that  were  left  formed  a  ring  upon  a  knoll  of 
ground  and  there  fought  0V1  till  they  perished  to  the 
last  man,  buried  beneath  the  heaps  of  the  slain  of 
Cetewayo.  Again,  did  those  Zulus  fear  death  who 
hurled  their  naked  bodies  against  the  Martini  bullets 
on  the  open  plain  of  Ulundi,  perishing  by  the  hundred 
in  their  mad  attempt  to  break  the  British  square  ? 

Still  among  the  Bantu  peoples  there  are  doubtless 
many  cowardly  tribes.  This  is  therefore  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  pass  a  general 
opinion.  Here  the  composite  portrait  must  be  de- 
ceiving. 

Mr.  Kidd,  if  I  read  him  right,  holds  that  the  Kaffir 
religious  belief  is  of  the  very  vaguest,  that  "it  is  im- 
possible to  reduce  this  chaos  to  order  "  and  there  are 
many  who  agree  with  him.  Others  however  have  a 
different  opinion.  Thus  the  late  Mr.  Fynney,  with 
whom  I  often  talked  over  these  matters,  and  who,  with 
the  exception  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  perhaps 
knew  the  Zulus  better  than  any  man  of  his  day,  says, 
"That  the  natives  have  a  distinct  religious  belief  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  I  do  not  refer  to  what  they  may  have 
heard  since  their  contact  with  missionaries  ;  but  one 
which  dates  long  centuries  back  before  the  missionary 
was  ever  heard  of.  They  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  who  created  all  things  and  who 
dwelleth  in  the  heavens,  whose  power  is  infinite ". 
Again  he  tells  how  he  heard  a  chief  praying  to  the 
Amatongo  or  spirits,  and  says  that  the  prayer  was 
beautiful.  It  returned  thanks  for  mercies  past,  breathed 
a  hope  that  the  hand  of  affliction  might  be  withdrawn 
from  them,  that  the  sacrifice  which  they  were  offering 
might  be  accepted  through  faith  and  guidance  vouch- 
safed to  them  which  should  lead  their  feet  into  a  path 
acceptable  to  the  spirits. 

Mr.  Kidd  mentions  a  "  Queen  of  Heaven"  who,  he 
says,  is  worshipped  by  various  native  tribes.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  this  is  the  same  divinity 
whom  the  Zulus  call,  or  used  to  call,  Nomkubulwana  or 
the  Inkosazana  ye  Zulu,  which  means  the  Princess  of 
Heaven.  This  princess  was  said  to  be  white  and  clad 
in  white,  an  angel  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  young 
maiden.  She  appeared  to  her  chosen  prophets  from 
time  to  time  and  warned  them  when  any  great  calamity 
was  about  to  fall  upon  the  land.  I  believe  that  her  last 
visit  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  just  before  the 


Zulu  war.  Whether  natives  have  or  have  not  definite 
religious  ideas,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  their  belief  in 
ghosts  is  lively  and  ever  present.  To  this  anyone  who 
has  mixed  with  them  can  testify.  A  servant  of  my 
own  refused  to  fetch  water  from  a  pool  which  was 
quite  close  to  the  waggon  because  he  said  that  the 
place  was  haunted  and  he  did  not  wish  to  meet  the 
spirits. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Kidd,  though  again  this  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  might  have  said  a  little  more  of  those  native 
virtues  which  shine  so  brightly  amongst  many  failings, 

1  ignorances  and  bestialities  ;  such  as  the  absolute 
honesty  of  the  best  of  them  and  their  conspicuous 
fidelity  to  the  person,  white  or  black,  whom  they  regard 
as  their  chief.  I  recollect  that  in  the  early  days  before 
there  were  such  things  as  railways  and  telegraphs,  to 
take  one  example  of  this  honesty,  Sir  Melmoth  Osborn, 
who  was  then  Resident  Magistrate  at  Newcastle  in- 
Natal,  had  difficulty  in  transmitting  the  amount  of  the 
hut-tax  of  the  district — about  ^7,000  in  gold,  I  think — 
to  the  Treasury  at  Maritzburg,  two  hundred  miles  away. 
He  used  to  overcome  it  by  summoning  a  few  of  his 
native  indunas  or  policemen,  strapping  the  gold  about 
their  middles  and  ordering  them  to  deliver  it  to  the 
proper  authorities  at  Maritzburg.  On  no  occasion  was 
a  single  sovereign  lost  although  it  would  have  been 

i  easy  enough  for  those  men  to  slip  across  the  border 
into  Zululand  and  never  be  heard  of  more.  Now  few 
of  us  would  care  to  try  this  experiment  with  Europeans 
of  the  same  class  knowing  that  if  our  judgment  of 
character  chanced  to  be  at  fault,  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  good  the  loss.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  at  the  end  of  his  career,  Lobengula  the  Matabele 
king  trusted  two  white  men  in  this  fashion  with  results 
as  tragic  as  they  were  painful.  So  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  judge,  the  roguery  of  these  troopers  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Major  Wilson  and  his  men.  This  at  least 
was  stated  at  their  trial. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  native  fidelity  many  remark- 
able instances  come  to  my  mind  which  I  have  no  space 
to  quote.  I  speak  of  the  quality  with  respect,  however, 
as  on  one  occasion  it  saved  my  life. 

To  sum  up  :  among  the  South  African  natives  there 
are  many  brave  and  loyal  men,  able  and  good  also  and 

!  not  irreligious  according  to  their  lights.    These  are  the 

I  leaven  which  should  be  taken  account  of  in  estimating 
the  lump.  Were  an  intelligent  Zulu  to  spend  some 
years  in  examining  into  the  life  and  customs  of  our 
great  British  cities,  he  might,  whilst  keeping  within 
the  bounds  of  truth,  write  a  book  that  would  shock  a 
Hottentot.  Thus  the  records  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  would  furnish  him 
with  an  excellent  text.  Yet  in  South  Africa,  personally 
I  never  even  heard  of  a  case  of  the  brutal  maltreatment 
of  a  black  child  by  its  relatives,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  "essential"  nature  of  the  natives  has  greatly 
varied  since  I  left  the  land. 

Mr.  Kidd  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  Unandi,  the- 
mother  of  Chaka  the  Zulu  Napoleon,  died  a  natural 
death,  as  indeed  might  be  gathered  from  the  account  by 
Fynn  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Fynney) 
published  in  that  invaluable  though  somewhat  confusing 
work  (not  included  in  the  author's  bibliography),  "The 
Annals  of  Natal  "  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Bird,  which  I 
remember  reviewing  in  these  columns  about  seventeen 
years  ago.  Mr.  Fynney,  however,  states  positively  and 
told  me  by  word  of  mouth,  that  Chaka  added  to 
his  numberless  crimes  by  stabbing  his  mother  with  his 
famous  toy  assegai,  a  fact  of  which  he  says  "  this  seems 
almost  incredible  but  it  is  vouched  for  as  the  truth  by 
hundreds  of  Zulus".  The  awful  mourning  that  followed 
was  a  trap  planned  by  this  monster  to  get  rid  of  all 
whom  he  feared  or  hated.  The  most  of  the  seven 
thousand  whom  he  killed  upon  that  occasion,  if  not  all 
of  them,  were  not  "  mothers,"  as  is  suggested  in  the 
book  under  notice,  but  men.  Indeed,  Chaka  walked 
through  the  crowd  and  whenever  he  saw  an  enemy 
whose  tears  had  run  dry  from  exhaustion,  pointed  at 
him  with  his  assegai  saying,  "Take  him  away,  the 
brute  who  does  not  weep  when  my  mother  is  dead  ". 
It  is  true  that  the  women  suffered  afterwards,  hundreds 

I  of  <them  being  put  to  death  because  they  dared  to  be 
pregnant  when  the  "  Mother  of  the  Heavens" — that  is 
Unandi  — was  dead.    The  point  is  not  important,  but 
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I  venture  to  record  what  I  believe  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

One  of  Mr.  Kidd's  most  interesting  chapters  is  his 
last  on  the  future  of  the  Kaffir  who,  as  he  says  truly, 
is  now  "seen  at  one  of  the  awkward  'joins' of  his- 
tory." Upon  this  question  most  people,  like  our  author, 
will  agree  that  prophecy  is  unwise.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  the  Bantu  race  is  not  dying  out  as  is 
the  fate  of  so  many  aborigines  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  white  man.  On  the  contrary  it  is  in- 
creasing. Mr.  Kidd  states  as  a  fact  "that  the  Kaffir 
is  as  a  rule  incapable  of  developing  mentally  beyond  a 
certain  stage ".  Is  this  the  case  ?  To  tell  us  that 
"the  Kaffir  has  made  but  little  progress  during  the 
last  few  centuries  "  certainly  does  not  prove  it,  for 
until  quite  recently  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of 
making  progress.  How  if  he  should  learn  the  advan- 
tages of  combination  and  begin  to  develop  a  national 
as  distinguished  from  a  tribal  spirit  ?  There  lies  the 
white  man's  danger.  Mr.  Kidd  is  of  opinion  that  after 
the  gold  mines  are  worked  out  its  native  population 
may  prove  to  be  South  Africa's  chief  asset.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  then,  or  afterwards,  South  Africa  may 
again  become  the  chief  asset  of  its  native  population  ? 

H.  Rider  Haggard. 


THE  CAFES  OF  PARIS. 

V.  "  ON  THE  ZINC." 

SAYS  this  workman  to  the  other  workman,  and  says 
this  cabman  to  the  other  cabman,  "  Viens  prendre 
un  verre  sur  le  zinc,  mon  vieux  ". 

To  foreign  ears,  something  coarse  about  "  taking  a 
glass  on  the  zinc".  In  foreign  minds,  no  small 
marvelling  as  to  what  "  the  zinc  "  may  really  be.  And 
then,  perhaps,  the  foreigner's  ardent  prayer  that  he  may 
never,  never  be  reduced  to  ordering  refreshment  across 
"the  zinc".  However,  in  the  little  wineshops  that 
have  as  sign  "The  Rendez-vous  of  Cabmen",  "The 
Cat  who  Smokes  ",  and  "  The  Gate  of  Paradise  ",  the 
"  zinc  "is  scrubbed  and  polished  every  morning,  and, 
at  mid-day,  shines  like  silver.  It  is  just  a  zinc  counter, 
just  a  zinc  bar.  And  on  it,  bottles  and  bottles,  and 
thick,  heavy  glasses,  and  the  inevitable  saucers,  and 
the  game  of  dice,  and  the  proprietor's  pipe  and  tobacco 
pouch,  and  his  children's  toys,  and  a  jug  of  flowers,  and 
a  box  of  cheap  envelopes  and  writing-paper.  "  En 
famille,  quoi  ? "  In  "The  Gate  of  Paradise",  we  are 
-entirely  chez  nous.  No  attempt  at  smartness,  and  no 
ceremony.  Bare  wooden  tables,  and  rough  hard  chairs, 
for  those  who  are  too  lazy  to  take  up  a  position  at  "  the 
-zinc  "  :  and  the  customers  themselves  carry  over  their 
glasses  to  the  tables,  and  themselves  bear  them  back 
to  be  replenished.  Here,  in  "The  Gate  of  Paradise", 
we  are  all  "copains",  all  "  camarades ".  Here,  we 
address  one  another  familiarly  as  "  tu  ".  And  here, 
also,  we  "  tutoie "  the  stout  proprietor  who  stands 
behind  "  the  zinc"  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  washing  and 
drying  the  glasses,  and  serving  out  generous  measures 
of  wine,  syrups,  and  strong  waters  at  fifty,  twenty,  and 
twenty-five  centimes  a  time. 

Always  a  goodly  company  in  "The  Gate  of  Para- 
dise ",  and  everyone  sipping,  smoking,  and  gossiping. 
Opposite,  a  cab-rank  :  so  cabmen.  Near-by,  the  street 
all  "  up  "  ;  so  workmen.  And  the  cabmen  with  their 
whips,  in  their  tall  glazed  hats  ;  and  the  workmen  in 
their  faded  blue  corduroy  trousers,  jerseys,  and  red 
waistbands. 

"Patron",  says  a  jovial,  red-faced  cabman  to  the 
proprietor,  "  I  must  write  a  letter".  And  is  given  the 
box  of  envelopes  and  writing-paper.  And  carefully 
selects,  and  dirties,  an  envelope  and  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  his  large,  rough  fingers.  And  then  explains  to 
the  company  that  he  is  about  to  write  to  his  father,  who 
resides  near  Bordeaux.  An  amazing  father,  and  an 
amazing  mother!  "None  like  them",  declares  the 
■cabman,  "  they  would  astonish  you  ".  Sixteen  children, 
and  age  of  the  parents  eighty-four  and  eighty-nine. 
But  they  are  almost  bent  in  half,  through  having 
laboured  in  the  fields  ;  and  they  might  pass  suddenly 
away  through  old  age  and  exhaustion.  "  Alors  ",  says 
•the  cabman,  "Je  vais  aller  les  voir".     Replies  the 


stout  proprietor,  "  C'est  bien,  ca".  Adds  a -workman, 
"You  have  a  heart".  Continues  the  cabman,  "I 
shall  surprise  them.  I  shall  go  up  to  the  farm  and  say 
'Eh  bien,  la  vieille',  and,  'Eh  bien,  le  vieux '.  And 

:  they  will  cry,  '  It  is  Jules  !  '  Then  we  shall  embrace  one 
another  ".  With  a  rusty,  inky  pen,  the  cabman  Jules 
laboriously  begins  his  letter,  After  reflecting  deeply, 
and  after  having  produced  a  line  or  two,  he  announces, 
"This  is  not  to  tell  them  I  am  coming.    I  am  going 

J  to  surprise  them.  So  this  is  to  say  that  I  cannot 
embrace  before  the  end  of  the  year  ".  And  is  pleased 
with  his  little  fraud.  And  grins  at  the  prospect  of 
taking  his  parents  unawares.  And  importantly  remarks, 
"  I  have  four  hundred  francs.  Ah,  there  shall  be  no 
economising !    On  fera  la  fete.    The  old  one  shall 

!  smoke  his  cigar,  and  the  vieille  shall  have  five  louis  to 

i  put  away  in  the  wardrobe.  And  then  on  Sunday. 
.  .  ."  But  returns  suddenly  to  his  letter  ;  leaves  us 
to  imagine  what  costly,  extravagant,  royal  rejoicing 
there  will  be  on  Sunday. 

Two  very  old  cabmen,  grey,  wrinkled,  and  weather- 
beaten,  playing  ecarte  with  greasy  cards,  and  who  lift 
their  card  on  high,  and  flourish  it  wildly  in  the  air, 
before  bringing  it  down  with  a  bang  upon  the  table. 

!  Then,  three  workmen  throwing  dice  for  drinks.  And 
their  heads  come  sharply  together  as  they  count  the 
scores.  And  so  violently  do  they  throw  the  dice  that 
they  shoot  off  "the  zinc"  on  to  the  floor.  Imme- 
diately, workmen  and  also  cabmen  on  the  floor,  in 
quest  of  the  missing  dice.  And  workmen  and  cabmen 
losing  their  hats,  and  jostling  one  another,  and  worry- 
ing the  old  legs  of  the  wrinkled,  weather-beaten  ecarte 
players,  who  shout,  "  Imbeciles,  animals,  leave  us  in 

j  peace ",  and  who  threaten  to  kick  out  and  lay  about 
them  with  their  whips.  The  dice  recovered,  everyone 
returns  to  "the  zinc"  ;  and  again,  in  "The  Gate  of 

J  Paradise  ",  is  there  throwing,  and  counting,  and  ejacu- 

I  lating,  and  

"Salut",  says  a   newcomer,   with  a  hiccough.  A 

1  carpenter,  bareheaded,  in  a  white  apron,  who,  by  his 
own  confession  has  had  much  on  the  "  zinc",  but  who 
is  ready  to  have  more.  "Quite  alarming",  he  says 
thickly,  "  the  number  of  wine-shops  on  this  boulevard  ". 
And  beams  on  the  company  ;  and  then  approaching  the 
cabman  Jules,  who  is  still  struggling  with  his  letter,  he 
inquires,   "It's  for  me,  that  letter?"    Amiable  Jules, 

'  who  explains  that  his  letter  is  to  "  le  vieux "  at  Bor- 

I  deaux,  and  who  proceeds  to  tell  the  story  of  his  ap- 
proaching journey!  "C'est  beau,  ca",  says  the 
carpenter.  And  is  quite  overcome  with  emotion.  And 
wrings  the  cabman  Jules  painfully  by  the  hand.  And 
insists  upon  drawing  Jules  towards  the  "  zinc  "  where, 
after  giving  an  order,  he  places  his  hand  on  the  cab- 
man's shoulder  and  boisterously  announces,  "  I  will 
come  with  you  to  Bordeaux.  Yes,  we  will  pass  the 
night  together,  and  leave  to-morrow  morning.  And  I 
will  tell  les  vieux  what  an  admirable  son  you  are  ;  and 

I  when  you  have  embraced  them  enough  I  will  embrace 
them  also,  and  then  we  will  all  embrace  one  another  ". 

j  Excellent  Jules,  who  only  laughs.  Patient  Jules,  who 
listens  to  the  carpenter's  rambling,  incoherent  story  of 
how  a  brother  carpenter  robbed  him  of  three  customers  : 
which  mean,  ungentlemanly  behaviour  has  provoked 
him  to  enter  many  wine-shops.  A  rare  occurrence — 
"because",  hiccoughs  the  carpenter,  "I  hold  alcohol 
in  horror.  It  is  poison.  It  is  the  cause  of  shame  and 
crime".  But  nevertheless  gulps  down  his  absinthe, 
and  announces  his  attention  of   buying  a  bottle  of 

,  cognac  for  the  journey  to  Bordeaux  on  the  morrow. 

"Salut,   les  copains",   cries  a  voice,   also  with  a 

'  hiccough.  And  into  "The  Gate  of  Paradise"  comes 
a  cabman  who  has  been  freely  indulging  in  strong 
waters,  and  behind  him  his  fare — a  tall,  thin,  rigid 
man — who  has  plainly  joined  him  in  his  drinking. 
Again,  the  story  of  the  "journey  to  Bordeaux,  related 
this  time  by  the  carpenter. 

"Listen",  cries  the  carpenter,  "we  will  all  go  to 
Bordeaux  ". 

"I  am  ready",  says  the  cabman.  "Certainly", 
agrees  his  rigid  fare. 

"We  will  all  pass  the  night  together",  says  the 
cabman,  "  and  leave  to-morrow  morning". 

So,  a  veritable  deputation  for  le  vieux  and  la  vieille  ; 
and  a  flushed,  merry,  amazing  deputation.  Arm-in-arm 
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are  the  cabman  and  carpenter,  and  they  would  gather 
Jules  into  their  embrace ;  but  Jules  breaks  away  to 
finish  his  letter,  and  is  regarded  unblin kingly,  with 
the  profoundest  interest  by  the  tall,  thin  man  who,  after 
each  sip  of  his  glass,  becomes  rigider  and  rigider,  and 
at  last  looks  positively  alarming  in  his  rigidity. 

Embarrassed,  Jules  amiably  inquires,  "  I  interest 
you  ?  "  And.  a  smile  breaks  over  the  rigid  man's  face 
as  he  merely  replies  : 

"  Bordeaux." 

Dice  rattling,  and  cards  being  brought  down  with  a 
bang  upon  the  table,  and  the  stout  proprietor  busily 
washing,  drying,  and  refilling  glasses,  and  the  carpenter 
and  cabman  still  locked  arm-in-arm,  and  the  tall,  thin 
man  rigider  than  ever. 

"Bordeaux",  he  murmurs,  gently.  And  the  pro- 
prietor, pushing  him  a  glass  of  wine  across  "  the  zinc", 
announces  "  Voila,  un  bordeaux  ".  But  the  rigid  man 
smilingly  replies,  "  Bordeaux  the  town,  Bordeaux  the 
harbour  ". 

"A  Bordeaux,  a  Bordeaux",  chant  the  cabman  and 
carpenter,  always  arm-in-arm,  rocking  to  and  fro. 

"Jules",  says  a  cabman  in  the  doorway,  "here's  a 
bourgeois  asking  for  your  cab  ". 

Cautiously  and  cleverly  does  Jules  slip  out  of  the 
cafe-,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  cabman, 
carpenter,  and  rigid  one.  All  of  a  sudden,  however, 
the  carpenter  misses  him,  and  asks  for  him,  and  is  told 
that  Jules  has  taken  his  departure.  And  then  does  the 
carpenter  hurry  the  cabman  out  of  "  The  Gate  of  Para- 
dise "  and  up  to  the  cab-rank  opposite,  and  then  does 
the  rigid  one — fearfully  rigid — stalk  after  them.  At  the 
door  of  "The  Gate  of  Paradise  "  assemble  the  remain- 
ing customers  and  the  proprietor. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  cries  the  carpenter. 

"  Yes,  where  is  he  ?  "  hiccoughs  the  cabman. 

"  He  is  driving  a  bourgeois  to  the  Rue  Lafayette", 
conies  the  answer. 

"  We  must  follow  him  ",  smilingly  observes  the  rigid 
one. 

"  Quickly  ",  cries  the  carpenter. 

On  to  his  box  clambers  the  cabman,  and  into  the 
fiaere  get  the  carpenter  (bareheaded,  in  his  white 
apron)  and  the  rigid  one.  Almost  a  collision  with  a 
tram,  and  a  volley  of  abuse  from  the  cabman.  Out  of 
the  windows  pop  the  heads  of  the  carpenter  and  rigid 
one.  And  thus  they  disappear,  with  the  cabman  now- 
bending  perilously  on  the  one  side  to  listen  to  the 
rigid  one  and  next  stooping  on  the  other  side  to  catch 
the  excited  communications  of  the  carpenter. 

John  F.  Macdonald. 


CLEMENT  SCOTT'S  WORK. 

'T^HERE  is  always  something  rather  ghastly  in  the 
thought  that  every  daily  newspaper  keeps  in  its 
pigeon-holes  obituary  notices  of  every  living  man  or 
woman  who  is  at  all  conspicuous.  Rather  ghastly, 
this  careful  preparation  of  salutes  to  follow  "  pat  "  on 
that  which  may  strike  down  unawares  its  actual 
victim.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  death  has 
been  long  foreseen,  sensitive  people  would  prefer 
that  the  end  should  be  patiently  awaited  by  journalists, 
for  composition,  not  less  than  for  publication,  of  the 
elegies.  I  admit  that  any  single  daily  paper  which 
submitted  to  this  ideal  would  find  itself  at  a  grave  dis- 
advantage with  its  competitors.  I  suppose,  too,  it 
were  Utopian  to  hope  that  all  the  proprietors  and 
editors  might  hold  a  conference,  and  feel  their  way  to 
a  general  disarmament — a  general  consent  to  clear 
these  pigeon-holes  of  their  contents.  But  it  is  natural 
to  desire  even  an  impossible  remedy  for  an  un- 
seemly system.  This  particular  system  is  even 
less  pleasing  when  the  subject  of  the  pigeon-holed 
obituary  is  a  man  intimately  associated  with  the 
newspaper  to  which  the  pigeon-hole  belongs  ;  and 
especially  worse  if  the  obituary  contain  a  destructive 
criticism  of  his  services  to  that  newspaper.  I  wonder 
if  the  obituarist  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  has  already 
recorded  that  Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh  was  not,  in  the 
true  significance  of  the  word,  a  war-correspondent,  and 
that  Lord  Burnham  was  not,  in  the  true  significance  of 


the  word,  a  Baron.  These  would  be  ungracious  say- 
ings ;  but  not  less  ungracious  than  to  say  of  the  late- 
Mr.  Clement  Scott,  as  was  said  of  him  in  the  "  Daily 
Telegraph"  last  Monday,  that  "he  was  not,  in  the 
true  significance  of  the  word,  a  critic".  Perhaps 
the  ungraciousness  may  be  condoned  for  the  candour  : 
one  cannot  but  admire  the  candour  of  a  newspaper 
which  states  that  what  it  purveyed  as  criticism  for 
twenty-five  years  was  not  really  criticism  at  all.  How- 
ever, I  am  concerned  rather  with  the  validity  of  the 
statement  than  with  the  propriety  of  making  it  ;  and  I 
think  that  to  deny  that  Mr.  Scott  was  a  critic  betrays  a 
stupidly  and  dangerously  narrow  view  of  the  functions 
of  criticism.  "  A  brilliant  impressionist,  an  unflinching- 
advocate,  a  fearless  partisan  if  you  will,  but  ",  reiterates 
the  pious  obituarist,  "not  a  critic".  It  is  evidently 
implied  that  a  critic  is  a  dry  person,  who  can  minutely 
dissect  his  subject,  and  then  can  separate  those  parts  of 
it  which  are  respectively,  according  to  certain  rules  which 
he  has  learnt,  good  and  bad,  and  can  then  with  a  steady 
hand  weigh  them  in  a  pair  of  scales  and  register  the 
balance  for  our  inspection  ;  and  it  is  evidently  implied 
that  no  other  kind  of  person  is  a  critic.  Well,  the  kind 
of  person  here  described  is  indubitably  a  critic,  and  in- 
dubitably a  useful  critic,  and  not  so  uncommon  as  one- 
might  fear.  But  it  is  foolish  to  pretend  that  he  exhausts 
the  possibilities.  It  is  foolish  to  pretend  that  the  art  of 
criticism  includes  nothing  which  is  outside  his  range. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  authentic  critic  ;  and 
one  of  them  is  he  who  passionately  loves  the  art-form 
which  is  his  subject,  and  cannot  treat  it  calmly 
— must,  rather,  dance  around  it  in  a  frenzy  of  worship, 
like  a  Bacchanal  around  the  woodland  altar.  On  such 
a  man  we  must  keep  a  watchful  eye.  We  must  not 
implicitly  trust  him.  We  may  dance  with  him,  but 
warily,  ready  to  retire  at  any  moment  and  leave  him  to 
his  own  gyrations.  Assuredly,  such  a  man  is  apt  to  be 
dangerous.  He  is  full  of  passionate  superstitions. 
He,  for  whom  his  altar  is  the  world's  hub,  must  needs 
falter  in  knowledge  of  the  world.  His  sense  for  art 
overrides  his  sense  for  life  ;  and,  since  life  is  art's 
theme,  his  judgments  must  often  be  amiss.  Moreover, 
it  is  likely  that  he,  like  other  fanatics,  will  be  as  narrow 
as  he  is  intense  in  his  interpretation  of  the  nature  of 
his  god.  For  him  his  god  is  this  and  this,  but  not 
that  and  that.  Some  sacrifices  on  the  altar  are, 
he  thinks,  acceptable,  but  others  are  abominable. 
Some  methods  of  art,  thinks  such  a  critic,  are 
right,  but  others  are  all  wrong.  The  truth  is,  of 
course,  that  in  every  art  all  the  methods  are  right,  and 
the  only  thing  that  matters  is  the  degree  of  skill  used 
in  the  practice  of  this  method  or  that.  But  it  is  likely, 
and  usual,  that  the  very  intensity  which  makes  a  man 
whole-hearted  in  devotion  to  one  art-form  will  foster 
in  him  strong  predilections  and  prejudices  concerning 
the  various  methods  in  that  art-form.  Thus  will  he  be 
often  blind  to  the  merits  of  a  thing  well  done  in  a  way 
of  which  he  disapproves,  and  blind  often  to  the 
defects  of  a  thing  ill  done  in  the  way  of  which  he 
approves.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  a  far 
keener  and  more  stimulating  interpreter  of  good 
things  within  his  rubric  than  ever  can  be  his  more 
expansive — and  therefore  less  intensive — brother  in 
criticism  ;  and  a  far  keener  and  more  stimulating  ex- 
poser  of  bad  things  outside  his  rubric.  His  work  will 
teem  with  injustice  ;  but  also  he  will  be  capable  of  a 
finer  justice  than  can  be  dealt  by  gentlemen  who  lack 
his  limitations.  You  may  prefer  the  writer  who,  having 
no  point  of  view,  is  never  wrong.  But  it  is  unfair  to^ 
withhold  the  title  of  critic  from  the  writer  who,  having" 
a  point  of  view,  is  either  sharply  right  or  sharply 
wrong.  Such  a  writer,  and  such  a  critic,  was  Mr.  Clement 
Scott.  I  admit  that,  in  his  later  period — the  period  in 
which  his  writings  were  known  to  me— he  seemed  to 
be  more  often  sharply  wrong  than  sharply  right.  He 
was  wont  to  pour  scorn  on  those  critics  who  had  been 
in  their  cradles  whilst  he  was  fighting  the  good  fight 
of  dramatic  progress.  I  was  one  of  these  critics,  and 
it  was  our  misfortune  that  he,  subject  to  the  inexorable 
law  of  time,  was  no  longer  in  the  vanguard,  lustily 
and  invaluably  one  of  ourselves.  We  knew  him  only 
as  a  reactionary.  Other  reactionaries  there  were, 
but  they  did  not  count.  He  alone  was  redoubtable, 
in   virtue   of  that  very   intensity  which    had  made 
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him  erst  a  redoubtable  progressive,  and  in  virtue 
•of  the  power  to  express  that  intensity  through  the 
medium  of  writing.  He  alone  had,  as  it  were,  a  voice 
that  carried.  Not  every  intense  person  has  that,  though 
none  but  the  intense  person  has  it.  There  are  emo- 
tionally intense  persons  whose  voices  don't  carry 
among  the  many,  and  intellectually  intense  persons 
whose  voices  don't  carry  even  among  the  few — persons 
whose  vocal  cords  don't  happen  to  have  the  needful 
formation  ;  in  other  words,  persons  born  without  the 
talent  for  writing.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Mr.  Scott 
Mras  a  bad  writer.  But  a  writer,  most  assuredly,  he 
was.  His  language  lived — lived  every  moment  of  that 
brief  life  for  which  it  was  destined.  Born  awfully  in 
the  small  hours  amid  printers'  devils,  it  came  to 
crow  and  kick  lustily  on  all  our  breakfast-tables. 
A  short  life,  but  a  merry  one — a  very  real  one 
so  far  as  it  went.  Never  was  journalism  more  hot 
and  strong,  more  provocative.  We  might  laugh, 
-vve  often  did  laugh  ;  but  we  could  not  help  being 
rather  angry,  too.  For  here  was  a  voice  that  carried, 
and  instinctively  we  wanted  to  interrupt  it,  to  shout  it 
down,  to  intercept  the  mischievous  message  that  it 
carried  to  the  public.  It  seemed  such  a  pity  that  this 
voice  had  been  bestowed  on  a  man  insensible  to 
just  those  things  which  ought,  in  the  higher  interests 
of  the  theatre,  to  have  been  especially  encouraged.  To  us, 
anxious  coddlers  of  the  drama  of  ideas,  anxious  gropers 
for  the  drama  of  beauty,  it  was  painful  to  watch  this 
doughty  man  trampling  on  every  idea  as  on  some 
•noxious  beetle,  and  bayoneting  poor  beauty.  Certainly, 
Mr.  Scott  did  harm  to  British  drama  during  the 
'nineties.  But  he  had  helped  it  not  less  signally 
throughout  the  two  preceding  decades.  When  first  he 
began  to  write,  British  drama  lay  at  its  nadir,  woe- 
begone and  contemned.  Mr.  Scott,  with  his  vivid  love 
of  the  theatre,  and  his  dreams  of  what  a  vivid  thing 
drama  ought  to  be,,  was  shocked  and  appalled.  He 
went  about  with  a  banner  and  a  bludgeon,  exhorting 
and  menacing  ;  and  gradually  the  listless  throng  was 
shamed.  New  life  crept  into  the  drama,  and  Mr. 
Scott  tended  it  jealously,  lovingly.  Let  us  remember 
him  as  he  was  then,  in  his  youth  and  prime,  the  keen 
reformer — the  leader  on  the  right  side.  And  let  us 
not  forget  that  throughout  his  life  he  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  keep  the  public  interested  in  the  theatre. 
In  England  the  theatre  has  always  been  an  artificial 
'institution.  Playgoing  is  not  in  our  veins.  We  must 
needs  be  driven  to  the  theatre.  And  Mr.  Scott,  even 
when  he  was  standing  in  the  way  of  dramatic 
progress,  was  indirectly  doing  good,  for  that  he 
■excited  interest  not  less  in  what  he  hated  than  in  what 
he  loved.  People  were  tempted  to  see  what  he  cursed, 
not  less  surely  than  they  were  tempted  to  see  what  he 
.blessed.  It  is  bad  to  excite  animosity  against  good 
things.  But  it  is  worse  to  engender  indifference  to 
them.  That  is  what  the  ordinary  critic  succeeds  in 
doing.  Thus  Mr.  Scott,  with  his  perfervidly  positive 
spirit,  may  have  done,  even  in  the  'nineties,  more  good 
than  harm.  But,  after  all,  he  is  chiefly  memorable  not 
as  a  stimulator  of  public  interest  in  plays,  nor  as  a 
reformer  of  drama  in  his  earlier  years,  but  as  a  critic 
of  the  art  of  acting.  In  that  department  of  criticism 
he  was  unrivalled.  Here,  too,  he  was  not  always 
a  safe  guide.  He  had  his  antipathies  and  his 
predilections.  But,  at  worst,  how  entertaining  were 
his  diatribes  and  his  pasans  !  At  best — and  his 
best  was  frequent — how  just  and  penetrating 
they  were  !  Certainly,  our  mimes  suffered  a  very 
real  loss  when  Mr.  Scott  ceased  to  write  about 
their  art— an  art  for  which  so  few  English  critics 
possess  any  sense  at  all,  and  for  which  Mr.  Scott's 
sense  was  incomparably  keen.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
he,  whose  labour  was  so  imbued  with  love,  outlived 
the  capacity  for  labour— did  not  die,  as  he  would 
have  wished  to  die,  "  in  harness  ".  But,  had  he  died 
so,  one  could  not  have  seen  him  thus  quickly  in  per- 
spective, appreciating  in  him  the  so  much  that  was 
admirable. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


THE  DEATH  OF  AGRIPPINA. 
(From  an  unfinished  play.) 
Scene  :  A  Hall  in  the  villa  of  Nero  at  Baice. 

Nero.  How  long  have  I  to  wait,  and  hardly  breathe  ? 
Do  you  not  feel,  Poppa?a,  that  the  night 
Waits,  like  an  awful  minister  of  death, 
Silently,  and  the  open  eyes  of  heaven 
Are  watching  to  behold  that  thing  which  now 
Is  to  be  done  under  the  sleepless  moon  ? 

Popp.-ea.  The  night  is  like  a  day  ;  there  is  no  wind, 
The  sea  is  white,  and  not  a  breathing  ripple 
Sighs  over  on  the  sand. 

Nero.  If  I  should  look 

Upon  the  sea,  one  horror  would  be  there, 
Like  this  lean  horror  growing  like  a  tree 
Out  of  the  rooted  poison  in  my  soul. 

Popp.-ea.  Think  no  such  thoughts  ;  be  merry  ;  drink 
this  wine. 

Nero.  Will  it  not  taste  of  blood  ?    I  cannot  drink  it. 

Popp^ea.  So  sick  already?    Would  you  if  you  could 
Repent  again  ?    You  would  not  if  you  could 
Call  Anicetus  back,  undo  the  deed, 
Unking  yourself. 

Nero.  I  fear,  more  than  the  deed, 

The  undoing  of  it,  yet  I  fear  the  deed. 

Popp^ea.    This  is  some  play  you  act  in  that,  obscure 
Theatre  of  your  soul  :  act  not  too  well  ; 
The  actor  grows  the  part. 

Nero.  If  I  should  live 

To  be  Orestes,  driven  about  the  world 
By  household  Furies  ;  if  I  should  lose  my  sleep, 
Hunger  and  thirst,  and  all  that  nature  gives 
To  fill  the  vacancy  of  time,  which  else 
Aches  full  with  thinking  ;  if  I  should  forget 
All,  but  to-night,  and  this  one  endless  night, 
Night  after  night,  making  a  night  of  day, 
Recur,  and  be  my  lifetime  ;  if  .  .  . 

Popp.^ea.  No  more. 

Let  days  to  come  write  their  own  chronicle  ; 
But  you,  sleep  and  forget. 

Nero.  Your  hands  are- clean, 

But  I  have  done  a  deed  at  which  the  world 
Shall  wonder,  and  turn  pale  ;  I  have  done  that 
Which  writes  me  among  men  who  went  beyond 
The  common  bounds  of  evil  ;  I  have  killed 
My  honour  among  men,  given  up  my  right 
To  the  general  warmth  and  shelter  of  the  earth  ; 
And  yet  you  bid  me  sleep  ! 

Popp/EA.  You  may  sleep  sound, 

Now,  and  now  first  ;  you  have  given  sleep  to  Rome, 
Because  no  woman  stirs  that  civil  strife 
Which  keeps  men  from  their  beds. 

Nero.  It  is  for  this, 

And  the  gods  know  it,  that  I  have  done  this  thing  ; 
And  I  will  pay  the  price.    Give  me  the  wine  ; 
I'll  drink  it. 

Popp.^a.      Drink  ;  be  strong. 

Nero.  I  am  strong  to  bear 

The  utmost  pang  of  nature.     Do  you  think 
Anicetus  will  fail  twice  ? 

Popp/EA.  My  life  on  it. 

Nero.    I  have  not  known  a  night  that  went  so  slow. 
But  he  must  bring  me  proof.     If  he  should  come 
And  say,  I  have  done  this,  and  lie  to  me. 
And  she  should  live  to  shame  me  !    She  has  craft 
And  an  imperial  pride  :  she  will  not  die, 
She'll  not  consent  to  die.    The  second  time 
She  will  come, in,  not  answering  a  word, 
And  banish  her  accusers.     It's  not  possible 
That  she'll  accept  of  death  from  such  a  slave. 
She  will  beat  down  the  eyes  of  ail  his  swords, 
She  will  walk  through  the  swords,  and  come  to  me 
And  smile  her  dreadful  smile.    She  will  come  in  .  .  . 

[A  sound  of  feet  is  heard  :  he  pauses,  listens, 
clutches   hold   of  Poppaea,   and   says   in  a 
terrified  whisper] 
She  is  coming. 

[Men  appear  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  up 
from  the  sea,  and  the  body  of  Agrippina, 
covered  from  head  to  foot,  is  brought  in  on  a 
litter.  It  is  set  down,  and  Nero  slowly  goes 
up  to  it,  uncovers  the  face,  and  gazes  oh  it. 
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The  door  of  the  banqueting-hall  opens,  and 
the  feasters  come  out,  at  first  slowly,  then 
more  quickly.  ' 

1  Lord.    Who  has  called  us  from  the  feast  ? 

2  Lord.    Someone  is  dead. 

1  Lord.  Who  is  it  that  is  dead  ? 

A  Girl  [from  behind}.    What  is  it  ? 

Nero.  She  was  very  beautiful. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  dare  look  close, 
And  not  be  chidden.    She  is  not  angry  now. 
Nor  sad,  nor  fond  ;  but  she  is  beautiful. 
Was  it  not  necessary  for  her  to  die 
That  I  should  see  her  as  she  was,  and  know 
How  beautiful  she  was  ?    When  we  are  .dead 
Men  see  us  as  we  are,  but,  while  we  live, 
As  we  would  have  them  see  us.    I  forget 
If  this  dead  woman  were  my  enemy 
Or  I  had  cause  to  reverence  her.  Now 
I  reverence  her  dead. 

1  Lord.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 
He  gazes  on  her  in  an  ecstasy, 

And  dreams,  not  sees,  her. 

2  Lord.  Is  he  a  man  ? 

1  Lord.  Ah  no, 

A  poet,  and  afraid. 

Nero.  Take  up  the  body  ; 

Come,  we  must  burn  this  precious  thing  with  fire, 
And  render  it  to  the  gods.  Come. 

[The  bearers  raise  the  litter  and  carry  it  slowly 
out  through  a  door  on  the  left  ;  Nero  walks 
beside  them  with  his  eyes  on  the  face  of 
Agrippina,  as  if  in  a  dream.  . 

Arthur  Svmons. 


THE  FRENCH  PRIMITIVES. 

T  N  this  matter  of  the  French  Primitives  I  am  haunted  to 
-L  a  most  unseemly  extent,  by  a  tale  of  Dr.  Trublet's, 
in  the  "  Histoire  Comique  ".  He  told  it  to  encourage 
a  patient  who  was  troubled  by  hallucinations.  An 
English  doctor,  he  said,  had  treated  a  lady  for  the 
same  complaint.  She  appeared  to  be  cured,  and  after 
a  long  retreat  ventured  again  into  the  world.  As  she 
entered  the  room  she  saw  her  hostess  pointing  to  a 
chair  and  inviting  her  to  sit  down.  But  she  saw  also, 
in  this  chair,  "  un  vieux  gentleman  narquois  ".  Here 
was  a  painful  dilemma.  ^Either  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  an  illusion,  in  which  case  the  visitor  might  find 
herself  _  seated  in  the  lap  of  "un  vieux  gentleman 
narquois",  or  he  was  the  phantom,  and  by  a  courageous 
act  she  might,  in  every  sense,  sit  upon  her  hallucina- 
tions. She  sat  down,  and  touching  the  chair,  breathed 
again  ;  from  that  day  she  was  free  of  phantoms  ; 
"  avec  le  vieux  gentleman  narquois  elle  les  avait 
etouffes  tous  sous  son  s^ant  ". 

I  fancy  M.  Dimier  and  other  sceptical  critics  faced 
by  this  alternative.  M.  Dimier  is  the  author  of  an 
interesting  volume  recently  published*  in  Messrs. 
Duckworth's  series  uniform  with  the  volumes  on 
Michael  Angelo  by  Sir  Charles  Holroyd  and  on 
Donatello  by  Lord  Balcarres.  M.  Dimier's  researches 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  history  of  the  Fontainebleau 
school,  that  is  to  say  the  period  when  French  art  was  re- 
constructed on  models  of  the  late  Italian  Renaissance  ; 
and  his  English  book  deals  chiefly  with  that  movement 
and  with  the  portrait  school  of  the  Clouets,  a  school  which 
the  exhibition  at  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  has  been 
widened  to  include.  But  in  a  preliminary  chapter  he 
deals  with  the  recent  attempts  of  French  critics  to  make 
out  a  case  for  the  existence  of  an  important  French 
school  of  painting  in  the  fifteenth  century,  checked  and 
corrupted  by  the  Italians,  and  he  throws  a  drench  of 
cold  doubt  on  this  pretension.  According  to  him  what 
was  French  was  not  important,  and  what  was  important 
cannot  properly  be  described  as  French.  The  school  of 
miniature  painting  is  admitted,  and  Fouquet,  the 
painter  of  portraits  as  well,  is  an  incontestable  great 
man  ;  but  is  there  an  independent  French  development  in 
any  way  comparable  to  that  of  the  Van  Eycks  and  their 
followers  and  the  contemporary  developments  in  Italy  ? 
M.  Bouchot  and  his  colleagues  have  set  themselves  to 

*  "  French  Painting  in  the  XVI.  Century."    Duckworth  and  Co.  , 


prove  their  case  by  the  exhibition  at  the  Louvre  sup- 
plemented by  a  rich  selection  of  illuminated  manu- 
scripts at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Will  M.  Dimier 
and  other  sceptics,  confronted  by  all  the  primitive 
French  gentlemen  thus  challenging  the  eye,  have  the 
courage  to  sit  upon  them  as  a  patriotic  hallucination  ? 

M.  Dimier  is  certainly  right  in  scrutinising  rather 
closely  the  patriotic  motives  and  the  tendency  to  fill 
historical  gaps  with  a  rhetorical  flourish  that  are  mixed 
with  authentic  fact  in  this  critical  movement.  When 
I  we  find  M.  Lafenestre  beginning  the  preface  to  the 
exhibition  catalogue  with,  "  Depuis  que  les  Gaulois, 
j  nos  ancetres,  amis  des  couleurs  vives  et  des  paroles 
sonores  .  .  ."  one  may  suspect  a  tendency  to  translate 
any  traces  of  artistic  culture  into  words  at  least  as 
sonorous  as  the  case  will  admit.  It  is  like  connecting 
the  British  use  of  woad  with  the  "  couleurs  vives"  still 
to  be  found  among  British  artists  and  arguing  thence 
to  a  continuity  of  painting  from  the  author  of  the 
Pembroke  diptych  to  that  of  "  The  Rake's  Progress". 
In  France  the  gap  is  not  so  long  or  so  nearly  absolute  ; 
yet,  to  a  nation  conscious,  now,  that  France  led  the 
world  of  art  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
it  is  annoying  to  think  that  there  was  a  gap  at  all. 
This  knowledge  and  pride  in  the  Gothic  past  are  of 
course  a  comparatively  recent  thing.  In  the  older  view 
France  was  a  barbarous  country  redeemed  for  art  by 
I  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  it  is  only  by  a  long  re- 
constitution  of  history  and  of  taste  that  the  past 
has  come  by  its  rights  again.  Lenoir,  who  saved 
so  many  monuments  frcm  Revolution  pillage  for  the 
museum  of  the  Grands  Augustins,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  figures  in  that  revival,  corresponding  to  our 
Carter  ;  Victor  Hugo,  from  the  literary  side,  is 
another,  Viollet-le-Duc  is  a  third,  and  his  successors 
are  countless.  The  Gothic  age,  with  France  as  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  arts,  is  now  fully  known  and. 
appreciated.  But  with  this  appreciation  has  grown  a. 
resentment  against  the  sixteenth  century  and  its 
importation  of  decadent  Italians.  France,  it  is  thought, 
the  country  that  had  brought  all  the  arts  to  such  a, 
pitch  and  had  passed  on  the  inspiration  of  sculpture  to 
Italy,  might  surely  have  developed  her  own  painting 
uncontaminated.  The  latest  movement  in  the  schools 
is  to  grumble  at  the  modern  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
exhibitions  and  to  go  back  for  inspiration  to  what  is 
French,  to  the  French  stock,  to  the  French  Primitives,. 
But  there  comes  that  awkward  gap  again  ;  to  what 
Primitives?  The  resurrection  of  Fouquet  was  en- 
couraging, and  you  can  speak,  by  a  convenient 
rhetorical  device,  of  "  les  Fouquet  ",  thus  vaguely 
multiplying  ;  but  who  else?  Then  came  the  exhibition 
of  the  Petit  Palais  in  1900,  and  Nicholas  Froment 
leaped  into  the  breach  with  his  "  Burning  Bush  "  from 
Aix.  France  had  a  painter  who  had  been  confused 
with  Ghirlandaio  !  Then  came  Bruges,  all  the  world 
became  Weales,  and  the  daring  idea  came  to  French 
critics  of  annexing  masters  from  the  Netherlands.  The 
Maitre  de  Flemalle  was  roped  in,  and  a  Maitre  de 
Moulins  was  armed  with  tentacles. 

Thus  the  case  stood.    The  present  exhibition  exhibits 
all  these  trophies,  and  a  good  many  more.    There  is 
Enguerrand  Charonton  of  Avignon,  fixed  by  a  docu- 
I  ment.    There  is  the  painter  of  the  "  Pieta  "  from  the 
same  quarter.    There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  fill  up 
with,  and  we  hear  now,  not  only  of  a  French  School 
I  but  of  "schools",  the  school  of  Avignon  and  other 
centres.     And    all    that    is    wanted    now,    to  make 
M.  Lafenestre  quite  secure  and  happy,  is  a  few  docu- 
:  ments.    "  Par  pitie,  Messieurs  les  archivistes  nos  amis, 
!  un  petit  document,  un  tout  petit  document,  s'il  vous- 
i  plait  !  "    Even  a  little  document,  of  course,  will  not 
I  end  discussion,  for  the  case  is  like  that  of  determining 
I  whether  Mr.  Sargent  is  an  American  because  of  his 
!  birth,   a  Frenchman  because  of  his  training,  or  an 
I  Englishman  because  of  his  residence  and  painting  of 
i  "English  types".    The  unsettled  question  is  whether 
there  is  a  characteristic  French  painting  in  the  fifteenth 
century  over  against  the  clearly  marked  Flemish  and.' 
Italian  varieties. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  warn  intending  visitors  of 
the  patriotic  motive  that  is  mixed  with  the  artistic  in 
the  fervour  excited  by  this  exhibition  and  has  made  it 
extraordinarily   fashionable.      But   this   fervour  has- 
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helped  the  organisers  to  bring-  together  a  collec- 
tion that  will  certainly,  under  patient  investiga- 
tion, throw  fresh  light  on  the  period  illustrated. 
For  an  idea  of  the  problems  raised  and  of  the  acute  and 
learned  study  that  is  being  applied  to  them  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  France,  I  may  refer  my  readers  to 
Mr.  Fry's  articles  in  the  "  Burlington  Magazine",  and 
take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  ourselves  that 
we  have  now  an  organ  for  such  scholarly  work  com- 
parable with  those  that  have  long  existed  abroad. 
Into  this  discussion  of  origins  and  attributions  I  will 
not  pretend  to  enter,  but  ask,  rather,  what  the  exhibi- 
tion offers  of  new  and  masterly  to  the  lover  of  art. 
At  the  very  entrance  there  is  a  useful  corrective  to 
the  specialist's  bias.  Two  statues,  of  late  fourteenth 
century,  from  the  church  of  the  Cef  estins,  have  been 
placed  there,  of  Charles  V.  and  his  queen.  Here  are 
works  unmistakably  French,  and  belonging  to  the 
mediaeval  inspiration,  but  also  belonging  to  the  art 
of  all  time.  The  sculptors  of  these  could  use  the 
forms  of  the  body  in  a  design  at  once  simple  and 
wonderfully  rich,  and  the  disposition  of  the  body, 
bend  and  turn  of  the  neck  and  modelling  of  features  are 
not  only  architectural  ;  the  closely  charactered  portrait 
is  there  as  well.  The  silver  relief  of  the  king  from 
Bourges  upstairs  is  of  a  more  abstract  type,  but  the 
upper  part,  at  least,  is  singularly  noble.  Taking  these 
as  touchstones,  what  is  there  among  the  paintings  that 
impresses  in  a  corresponding  way  ?  Of  Fouquet  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  portrait  in  the  Louvre  and 
some  other  examples  had  already  given  him  a  notable 
place  in  French  painting  ;  if  the  Liechtenstein  portrait 
shown  here  is  certainly  his,  he  is  one  of  the  great 
European  masters  of  the  century,  comparable  with 
Van  Eyck.  The  critics  place  this  picture  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  and  it  is  curious  to  compare  its 
breadth  and  robustness  with  the  delicate  miniature  of  St. 
Margaret  from  a  book  known  to  be  his  work.  The 
range  included  would  make  him  the  Millais  of  his  time. 
A  more  surprising  appearance  is  that  of  the  "  Pieta  " 
already  mentioned,  from  Villeneuve-les-Avignon.  The 
catalogue  oddly  speaks  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  school 
of  Froment.  It  is  by  a  much  greater  master.  The 
painter  has  preserved  the  gold  background  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  early  Sienese  painting,  but  in 
naturalistic  command  of  form  he  is  a  modern.  This 
combination  of  decoratively  adjusted  convention  and 
naturalism  is  remarkable  enough,  but  what  makes  the 
picture  the  most  memorable  in  the  exhibition  is  the 
emphasis  he  gives  to  dramatic  expression  by  a  strongly 
marked  pictorial  geometry.  The  rigid  body  of  Christ 
on  the  Virgin's  knee  is  so  disposed  that  the 
hanging  arm  and  the  legs  are  in  strict  and 
painful  parallel,  and  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  herself 
and  of  the  Magdalen  and  their  draperies  are  arranged 
to  echo  and  reinforce  the  stark  parallelogram  in  gentler, 
pitiful  lines.  Enguerrand  Charonton's  "Triumph  of 
the  Virgin  "  is  not  so  impressive  as  this,  but  has  some- 
thing of  the  same  designer's  power,  at  work  on  a 
programme  very  definitely  traced  by  his  patrons. 
Next  to  the  "Pieta"  in  beauty  I  am  inclined  to  rank 
another  "Pieta'*  (84)  with  a  lovely  background  of 
architecture  and  Alpine  hills.  It  is  labelled  "  Ecole 
de  Provence  ",  but  has  at  different  times  been  credited 
to  a  Flemish  or  an  Italian  painter  ;  and  it  lies  some- 
where between  these  schools.  The  Moulins  triptych 
is  not  a  work  of  the  quality  of  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, though  the  type  of  the  angels'  faces  is  charm- 
ing. Among  the  works  credited  to  the  same  painter 
are  some  interesting  pictures,  for  example  the 
"Nativity"  (103).  The  Glasgow  picture  seems  too 
good  for  him. 

Nicholas  Froment,  again,  hardly  deserves  the  noise 
that  has  been  made  about  him.  He  is  a  very  capable 
painter,  but  the  design  of  his  "  Burning  Bush  "  is  poor 
and  grotesque.  A  painter  who  exceeds  him  in  the  render- 
ing of  form,  beauty  of  detail  and  of  surface  is  the  author 
of  the  "Annunciation  in  a  Gothic  Church"  (37),  but 
neither  is  this  painter  a  great  designer  ;  his  architecture, 
extraordinary  in  execution,  is  poor  in  itself  and  in  its 
disposition  behind  the  figures.  The  "  Parement  de 
Narbonne  "  is  by  the  Frederic  Shields  de  ces  jours- 
la,  and.  when  the  general  glamour  is  penetrated  the 
majority  of  the  pictures  shown  declare  themselves  as 


:  school  pieces  of  no  great  individual  force  or  beauty. 
A  work  like  the  charming  little  "  Charles-Orland " 
ascribed  to  Bourdichon  starts  out  from  the  walls.  The 
general  effect  of  the  exhibition  is  of  sporadic  great- 
ness in  a  country  that  had  become  provincial  com- 
pared with  the  great  centres  of  art  in  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands.  •» 

The  Sixteenth  Century  Gallery  falls  outside  of  the 
"primitive"  period,  but  brings  together  in  a  delightful 
j  way  the  drawings  and  paintings  of  the  Clouets,  of 
1  the  less  known  Corneille  de  Lyon  and  of  Francois 
Quesnel.  There  are  other  charming  extras,  like  the 
tapestry  of  flowers  and  birds  and  babies  hung  upon 
the  stairs.  D.  S.  MacColl. 


TERNS  AND  DREAMS. 

IT  was  terns,  I  think,  who  when  some  killing  Scotch 
naturalist   or   other   had  wounded  one  of  their 
number,  came  down  to  it,  pitifully,  as  it  lay  on  the  sea, 
and  bore  it  away  upon  their  backs  and  wings.  This 
incident  one  can  better  realise  after  having  walked  about 
a  ternery  in  these  northern  parts — and  especially  when 
one  has  tried  the  experiment  of  interfering  with  the 
young.    On  taking  one  of  these  in  the  hand,  the  whole 
j  community,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  several  hundreds, 
gather  in  one  great  air-filling  cloud,  a  little  above  one's 
1  head,  and  with  violent  sweeps,  and  piercing  angry  cries, 
seem  to  threaten  an  actual  attack.    Nor  is  this  long 
j  delayed.  After  several  times  almost  touching  you  as  they 
sweep  backwards  and  forwards,  a  fierce  peck  is  at  last 
delivered,  and  is  followed  by  another  and  another,  every 
1  one  of  which  is  distinctly  and  by  no  means  pleasantly 
discernible  through  the  cloth  of  an  ordinary  peaked 
cap.    It  is  not  the  two  parents  alone  who  act  in  this 
I  way.    Not  a  bird  in  the  whole  crowd  but  is  violently 
and  vengefully  moved,  whilst  many  amongst  them — 
or  perhaps  all  by  turns — seem  to  show  an  extra  degree 
of  fury.      On  letting  the  young  thing  flutter  to  the 
ground — and  especially  when  it  moves  and  struggles 
upon  it — the  excitement  is  redoubled.  It  seems  as  though 
all  were  animated  with  hope  at  seeing  it  once  more 
free,  a  grasp  of  the  situation  not  at  all  beyond  these 
birds'  intelligence,  since  on  other  occasions,  when  the 
chick   is   fully   fledged   they   will    do   their   best  to. 
!  urge  it  to  fly.    This,  I  think,  may  be  assumed  from 
their  actions,  for  now,  paying  less  attention  to  yourself 
than  to  the  object  of  their  solicitude,  they  hover  above 
;  the  latter  whilst  you  are  yet  at  some  distance,  and: 
darting  down  in  the  manner  described,  but  more  softly, 
and  without  the  angry  cry,  keep  touching  it  with  the- 
j  wing  or  beak,  till  at  last,  the  inexperienced  novice 
'.  takes  the  hint  and  flies  away  with  its  well-wishers. 
I  Whether  a  tern  that  had  learnt  to  fly  would  ever,  if 
it  lacked  this  encouragement,  allow  itself  to  be  caught, 
I  cannot  say.    The  young  birds,  however,  are  often 
J  curiously  lethargic  when  approached,  and  even  though 
well  able  to  run  will  not,  as  a  rule,  do  so,  but  seem  to 
wait  to  be  captured.    As  in  the  case  of  some  other 
species  a  well-developed  instinct  urges  them  to  crouch, 
or,  rather,  to  lie  flat  down,  with  the  head  and  neck 
;  extended  in  the  same  line  with  the  body  :  for  this, 
:  since  they  cannot  fly,  is  the  best  means  they  have  of 
escaping  observation,  and,  therefore,  danger.  With 
the  attainment,  however,  of  the  power  of  flight,  another 
and  superior  method  presents  itself,  and  the  old  one  is, 
j  in  consequence,  given  up.    But  is  it  discarded  at  once, 
j  or  only  gradually?    The  latter  seems  more  likely,  and, 
I  in  this  case,   there  would  be  a  transitional  period, 
during   which    a   young   bird,    though    able    to  fly, 
would   be   more   likely  to   crouch   than   to   do  so, 
in  the  presence  of  danger.    If  so,  then  we  see  in 
j  this  the  rationale  of  those  efforts  made  by  the  older 
birds  to  induce  any  young  one,  whose  safety  may 
be  imperilled,  to  take  to  its  wings.    It  may,  thus, 
almost  be  said  to  be  taught  to  fly,  not  however  by  the 
parents  in  particular,  but  by  the  community  generally. 
This  bears  upon  what  I  have  previously  remarked  in 
regard  to  the  likelihood  of  young  terns  being  fed 
upon    communistic   principles,  or  that  we,   at  least, 
see  in  the  economy  of  their  crowded  nurseries,  the 
beginning  of   such    a   process.      Let   it   be  carried 
farther,  and   still   farther,  and  we   get,  at   last,  to 
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something-  like  what  prevails  amongst  social  insects, 
with  whom  parental  love — or,  rather,  the  special 
parental  tie — has  long  vanished,  its  place  being  taken 
by  a  widespread  assumption,  for  the  general  good,  of  ! 
the  parental  duties.  Looking  at  the  enormous  number 
of  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  ant  or  bee,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  impossibility  of  her  attending  to  or  even  dis- 
tinguishing them  all,  was  the  groundwork  on  which 
the  whole  elaborate  machinery  of  the  nest  or  hive  has, 
in  the  process  of  ages,  been  reared;  and  if  so,  in  the 
difficulty,  at  any  rate,  which  a  bird  must  often  have  in 
finding  its  own  young  amongst  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands  of  others,  all  of  whom  are  constantly  wander-  j 
ing  about,  we,  perhaps,  see  a  similar  starting-point.  ■ 
My  own  view  is  that  we  do  see  it,  and  that  a  process,  the 
end  or  more  advanced  stages  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee,  has  already  begun.  Why  else  should  there  be  such 
general  excitement  in  these  tern  communities  when  the 
young  of  but  a  single  pair  are  menaced  ?  The  birds, 
indeed,  as  they  cluster  and  dart  about,  remind  one, 
very  forcibly,  of  an  angry  swarm  of  wasps  or  hornets, 
and  were  they  armed  in  the  same  manner,  would  be 
truly  formidable.  As  it  is  they  have,  besides  those 
angry  pecks  of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  more  curious 
way  of  venting  their  displeasure,  to  which,  in  these 
pages,  I  can  hardly  do  more  than  allude.  I  will  merely 
say,  therefore,  that  I  have  used  the  most  appropriate  1 
word,  and  refer  readers  of  Swift  to  the  account  which 
that  great  misanthrope — who,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
satire,  has  anticipated,  to  some  extent,  the  reasoned 
truth  of  Darwin — has  given  us  of  the  Yahoos. 

But  why  are  these  northern  terns  so  much  fiercer  j 
and  more  vengeful  than  those  which  breed  in  the  I 
south  ?  This,  at  least,  has  been  the  impression  which 
I  have  received,  for  though  there  was  anger,  certainly,  j 
when  I  crossed  the  great  bank  of  the  Chesil  yet  its 
manifestations  were  of  a  more  ordinary  kind,  nor  did 
I  notice  any  acute  development  of  it  when  I  lifted  a 
young  one  from  the  ground.  Are  the  two,  therefore,  ! 
of  different  species  ?  Once  or  twice  it  struck  me  that 
the  Shetland  kind  were  a  trifle  smaller,  but  this  may 
have  been  mere  fancy,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the  common  and 
arctic  tern,  to  one  or  other  of  which  species  the 
communities  in  question  must  have  belonged.  The 
two  species,  indeed,  are  so  much  alike  that  only 
an  ornithologist  can  distinguish  one  from  the 
other  whilst  the  birds  are  alive  and  at  liberty. 
So,  at  least,  ornithologists  tell  us,  but  as  the  sole 
mark  of  distinction  appears  to  consist  in  a  hardly 
appreciable  difference  in  the  length  of  the  tarsus, 
it  is  easier  to  understand  the  difficulty  than  how  the 
ornithological  eye,  unsupported  by  a  measuring-tape, 
manages  to  surmount  it.  Personally  I  doubt  the 
validity  of  a  specific  distinction  so  attenuated  ;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  these  terns,  in  their  northern  and 
southern  homes,  seem  to  differ  somewhat  in  their 
natures  even  as  do  the  respective  banks  on  which  they  1 
lay,  with  their  surrounding  scenery  and  effects  of  sea 
and  sky.  How  different  are  these  one  from  another  ! 
Here  in  these  desolate  and  wind-swept  isles,  I,  at  least, 
though  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  sun,  have  never 
caught  one  glimpse  of  summer — nothing  at  all  nearer 
to  it  than  a  somewhat  fresher,  a  rather  more  lusty 
November.  But  on  the  Chesil  Bank  and  in  the  more  ' 
genial  climate  of  Dorsetshire,  not  only  is  it  summer, 
sometimes,  for  days — yes  days — together,  but  one  may 
even  be,  for  a  while,  in  the  tropics.  How  else  could 
there  be  the  mirage  ?  Yet  here  it  is,  or,  at  any  rate, 
something  like  it,  for  as  one  lies  at  length,  and  gazes 
through  the  golden  haze  that  seems  to  beat  in  waves 
upon  the  hot,  parched  shingle,  lo  this  is  gone,  and 
where  it  lay  all  glaring,  a  blue  pellucid  lake  that  seems  | 
to  partake  equally  of  the  nature  of  sea  and  sky,  lies 
now,  cool  and  delightful.  Into  it  terns,  ever  descending, 
seem  to  plunge,  or  softly  dip,  as  though  it  were  the 
sea  itself,  and  as  they  do  so  they  either  disappear 
altogether,  becoming  lost  in  azure  haze,  or  are  seen  1 
through  it,  dimly  and  vaguely,  sitting  or  performing  - 
such  actions  as  are  proper  to  their  shore  life  amidst 
those  strange,  new  waters,  from  which  others  as  con- 
stantly ascend.  Gulls,  too,  and  sometimes  cormorants 
may  be  there,  whilst  dove-cot  pigeons,  with  familiar,  j 
yet  now  half-phantasmal  strut  and  bow,  mingle  occa-  1 


sionally  like  little  household  Pucks,  with  the  more 
poetic  figures  of  this  fairy  dream.  A  dream,  indeed,  it 
is  ;  but  more  and  more  it  passes  into  one  of  far-off 
sunnier  lands — seen  once,  remembered  now.  Bluer 
becomes  the  sky — the  sea  ;  softer  the  air.  Palm-trees 
wave,  the  long,  bright  breakers  are  bursting  on  a 
coral  shore,  the  surf  roars  in,  hissing  and  sparkling, 
the  gulls  are  the  surf-riders,  England  is  no  more. 

Edmund  Selous. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  pressure  for  short  loans  usual  at  the  turn  of 
the  half-year  has  been  more  accentuated  than 
usual  during  the  past  week,  and  we  are  informed  that 
as  much  as  5  per  cent,  was  paid  for  day-to-day  money 
on  Thursday.  This  high  rate  was  offered,  of  course, 
to  avoid  going  to  the  Bank  of  England,  which  does 
not  lend  except  for  a  week.  The  market-borrowing 
was  reflected  in  the  Bank  return,  which  showed  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  11^  millions  in  other  securities, 
and  the  reserve  stands  at  about  ^25,000,000,  as  against 
^25,600,000  last  week,  the  net  result  being  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  the  proportion.  A  move- 
ment of  this  extent  illustrates  once  again  the  artificial 
nature  of  the  returns  of  the  other  banks,  for  the 
pressure  arises  almost  entirely  from  their  money  being 
taken  from  the  market  for  window-dressing.  One  is 
almost  ashamed  of  so  often  speaking  of  this,  but  the 
importance  of  the  matter  should  be  appreciated  by  the 
general  public,  and  some  day  perhaps  under  the  lead 
of  those  bankers  who  look  further  than  a  slight  addition 
to  their  profits,  we  may  obtain  a  real  gold  reserve  other 
than  that  held  by  the  Bank. 

There  has  not  been  very  much  activity  in  the  stock 
markets  during  the  past  week.  The  feature  in  the 
better-class  securities  has  been  the  renewed  demand  for 
certain  home  railway  stocks,  notably  Great  Westerns 
among  the  investment  class  and  Dover  "  A  "  among  the 
more  speculative  description.  The  fine  weather  should 
result  in  a  very  satisfactory  improvement  in  the  southern 
lines  more  especially. 

Foreign  stocks  have  been  active  and  it  was  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Japanese  issues  would 
mark  an  advance — the  4  per  cent,  bonds  are  par- 
ticularly better.  The  Argentine  Rescission  bonds  to 
which  attention  was  drawn  in  our  last  issue  are  also 
substantially  stronger  at  an  advance  of  on  the 
week's  quotations. 

American  rails  have  been  an  uneven  market,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Unions  and  Southern  Pacifies  the  list 
is  lower  than  last  week.  The  traffic  returns  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  proved  a  great  dis- 
appointment, as  the  fine  weather  in  Canada  should 
have  been  reflected  in  an  increase,  instead  of  a  decrease, 
in  the  figures. 

The  mining  markets  have  been  very  tender,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  when  heavy 
selling  took  place  in  the  South  African  section,  partly 
on  account  of  certain  jobbers  who  were  forced  to  close 
their  books  at  a  considerable  sacrifice.  It  was  feared 
at  one  time  that  the  account  day  would  not  pass  off 
without  the  announcement  of  several  failures,  but 
this  was  fortunately  averted  with  one  exception  of  a 
member  who  was  a  "bull"  of  15,000  Chartered 
shares.  With  the  close  of  the  settlement  an  all-round 
recovery  took  place,  and  as  both  the  Cape  and  Paris 
sent  buying  orders  it  is  probable  that  the  new  account 
may  see  a  continuance  of  better  prices.  Our  informa- 
tion does  not  confirm  the  gloomy  cablegrams  of  Reuter 
as  to  the  position  of  recruiting-  the  Chinese  labourers, 
and  the  investor  should  not  be  unduly  influenced  by 
the  pessimistic  reports  which  appear  from  time  to 
time. 

The  issue  of  a  3^  per  cent,  loan  of  ^3, 000,000  by 
the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  issue 
price  of  95  should  prove  a  success.  The  stock  is 
decidedly  cheap  at  that  price,  as  it  provides  a  trustee 
security  with  the  high  yield  of  about  ^3  16s.  6d.  per 
cent.,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a 
full  six  months'  interest  is  payable  on  1  January,  1905, 
and  taking  the  date  of  redemption  at  1949. 
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RECENT  INSURANCE  REPORTS. 

UNIVERSITY— SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE. 

THE  University  is  a  Life  assurance  society,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  are  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
As  things  go  it  is  a  very  small  Life  office,  but  its  opera- 
tions present  a  certain  old-fashioned  attractiveness, 
which  is  entirely  absent  from  most  of  the  companies 
which  are  much  more  familiar  to  the  genera!  public. 
But  if  its  business  is  small  in  quantity  it  is  high  in 
quality.  The  Univer.sity  is  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  companies  in  possession  of  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
all  their  liabilities,  if  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon 
them  is  only  2\  per  cent,  per  annum.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  rate  earned  is  3!  per  cent. ,  thus  leaving  a  margin 
of  1 J  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  surplus  and  as  a  source  of  great  financial 
strength.  The  business  is  conducted  at  a  lower  rate  of 
expenditure  than  is  usual  among  British  offices,  and 
the  rate  of  bonus  upon  participating  whole  Life  policies 
is  a  reversionary  addition  to  the  sums  assured  of 
^2  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  a  return  which  very  few 
other  companies  are  able  to  equal.  The  character  of 
the  bonuses  may  be  fairly  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
policies  which  becameclaims  last  year  averaged  ^,"1,762 
for  each  £1,000  assured. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  results  which  the  society 
gives  to  its  policy-holders  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its 
new  business  is  so  small.  Even  last  year,  when  the 
new  policies  were  for  a  much  larger  amount  than  usual, 
the  new  sums  assured  were  only  ^107,000.  To  the 
existing  policy-holders  of  the  society  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  business  expands  or  decreases,  but  con- 
sidering how  much  better  the  University  is  than  the 
majority  of  Life  offices  it  is  disappointing  to  find  it 
steadily  decreasing  in  magnitude.  With  one  exception, 
its  funds  have  shown  a  decrease  every  year  for  the 
past  eight  years  ;  this  is  a  state  of  things  that  can  only 
be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  produce  a 
steady  increase  year  by  year,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
falling  off  which  has  characterised  this  society  for  so 
long. 

The  Scottish  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  holds 
a  prominent  place  among  the  great  Scottish  insurance 
companies.  This  is  saying  much  for  the  society,  since 
Scotchmen  have  shown  themselves  quite  exceptionally 
capable  and  successful  in  Life  assurance  matters.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  most  successful  insurance 
managers  in  London  come  from  Scotland,  and  their 
management  as  a  rule  exhibits  shrewdness,  caution, 
and  success. 

The  new  business  of  the  Scottish  Equitable  for  1903 
was  rather  smaller  than  usual,  but  this  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  year  of  a  new 
valuation  period  which  in  this  respect  frequently  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  the  last  year  of  a  quinquennium. 
There  is  one  quite  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  new 
business  being  somewhat  smaller  than  usual  :  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  directors  refused  a  large 
number  of  proposals  because  they  were  not  prepared 
to  pay  the  high  rate  of  commission  which  was  de- 
manded. ^  It  is  well  known  that  nearly  all  Life  offices 
place  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  assurance  on  any  one  life 
that  they  will  carry  at  their  own  risk.  When  a  company 
issues  a  large  policy  it  usually  reassures  part  of  the 
amount  with  other  offices.  If  the  company  effecting 
such  a  proposal  pays  a  high  rate  of  commission  for  the 
introduction,  it  naturally  demands  commission  at  an 
equally  high  rate  from  the  office  with  which  it  effects 
the  reassurance.  The  Scottish  Equitable  found  it 
necessary,  in  the  interests  of  its  existing  policy-holders, 
to  decline  a  large  amount  of  such  reassurance  business 
last  year. 

The  report  mentions  that  the  whole  subject  of  com- 
missions is  engaging  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  the  management  of  Life  offices,  but  it  is  perhaps  too 
sanguine  to  hope  that  any  concerted  action  will  be  taken 
to_  abate  the  very  serious  abuse  which  now  exists  in 
this  respect.  Probably  the  only  effective  way  of  main- 
taining the  good  results  given  by  such  offices  as  the 
Scottish  Equitable  is  for  the  directors  of  every  first- 
class  company  to  refuse  the  payment  of  extravagant 
commission,  and  to  trust  to  the*  gradual  education  of 


the  public  to  avoid  the  companies  which  incur  a  high 
rate  of  expenditure,  and  to  effect  their  assurances  with 
those  offices  only  which  are  economically  managed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIR  FREDERICK  MAURICE  ON 
SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  28  June,  1904. 

Sir,— I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  distances  and  certain 
other  matters  we  are  approximating  to  an  agreement 
as  to  the  details  of  Moore's  retreat.  You  concede  that 
there  were  ample  stores  at  Villafranca,  Lugo,  and 
Betanzos,  distant  respectively  sixty  and  forty-seven 
miles  from  each  other.  You  hold  however  that  Moore 
was  justified  in  hurrying  these  two  stages  in  fifty-eight 
and  thirty-six  hours  respectively,  to  the  destruction 
i  both  of  his  men  and  of  his  animals,  because  he  could 
not  carry  food  enough  to  sustain  them,  if  he  took  a 
more  leisurely  pace.  I  hold,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
J  might  have  given  four  days  to  the  first  march  and 
three  to  the  second  with  great  ease,  because  the 
food  supply  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and  transport  in 
sufficient  quantity  was  available.  I  suppose  that  you 
will  grant  that  the  infantry  might  have  carried  two 
days'  rations  in  their  haversacks — -Wellington's  men 
often  carried  four.  It  would  remain  therefore  that  in 
the  first  stage  (Villafranca-Lugo)  transport  should  have 
been  found  for  two  days'  rations,  in  the  second  stage 
(Lugo-Betanzos)  for  one  day's  rations.  This  could 
have  been  procured  by  confiscating  superfluous  regi- 
I  mental  carts  and  mules  (as  was  done  both  by  Soult 
and  by  Massena  under  similar  conditions),  or  by  leaving 
I  at  Villafranca  the  sixty  waggon-loads  of  unfortunate 
sick  afterwards  frozen  to  death  on  the  Monte  Cebrero. 
Moore  left  several  hundred  sick,  as  it  was,  at  Villa- 
franca and  Lugo  ;  no  honour  would  have  been  lost, 
and  many  lives  saved,  by  abandoning  more.  My 
'  allusion  to  superfluous  regimental  transport  may 
1  surprise  some  readers,  but  they  may  not  realise  that 
Moore's  army  was  travelling  like  an  army  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  overloaded  with  impedimenta  of  all 
kinds.  I  may  quote  a  few  lines  from  Ormsby's  diary  in 
illustration.  On  5  January,  between  Villafranca  and 
Lugo,  the  diarist  rode  beside  a  French  officer  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  one  of  the  prisoners  of  Benevente.  The 
latter  remarked  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  English 
,  army  could  escape  being  overtaken  and  surrounded. 
"  He  pointed  to  the  train  of  baggage  and  said  the 
incumbrance  of  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  destroy  us  : 
the  French  army  would  be  free  from  this  clog,  and 
ought  to  gain  on  us  two  leagues  a  day  ".  The  re- 
treating force  left  hundreds  of  waggons  between  Villa- 
franca and  Lugo,  owing  to  the  long  forced  marches  ; 
it  destroyed  several  hundred  more  at  Lugo,  and  yet 
brought  through  great  quantities  to  Corunna.  Hope's 
divisional  orders  for  4  January,  issued  on  his  arrival  at 
Lugo,  still  speak  of  the  spare  mules,  and  add  that  "  the 
j  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  mules  from 
i  escaping".  His  orders  for  the  last  days'  marches  into 
Corunna  still  speak  of  the  regimental  baggage  along 
with  the  artillery  train  as  requiring  supervision  and 
escorts.  Finally  the  embarkation  orders  of  15  January 
give  special  direction  that  no  corps  is  to  attempt  to 
find  shipping  for  "  mules  and  country  horses  of  little 
value  ".  Clearly  there  were  enormous  numbers  of  them 
i  still  surviving. 

Finally,  Sir,  may  I  remark  that  you  allege  that  Moore, 
by  arriving  at  Corunna  on  1 1  January  (instead  of 
14  January,  the  day  which  would  have  been  rational  if  he 
had  not  hurried)  was  enabled  to  embark  at  leisure  his 
thousands  of  sick  and  wounded  and  his  artillery,  &c.  ? 
You  forget  that  the  fleet  did  not  arrive  till  14  January 
at  2  p.m.  The  embarkation  could  not  therefore  begin 
till  the  15th — i.e.  if  Moore  had  gone  at  a  reasonable 
pace,  he  would  have  begun  embarking  at  exactly  the 
same  hour  that  he  did  after  his  wild  rush  from  Astorga. 
I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

C.  Oman, 
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BLUE-WATER  FALLACIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Portsmouth,  28  June,  1904. 

Sir, — In  your  interesting  article  on  "  Blue- Water 
Fallacies  "  (with  which  fallacies  I  have  no  sort  of  sym- 
pathy), you  say  that  "the  advocates  of  this  school  of 
thought"  (i.e.  those  who  say  that  home  defence  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  navy)  "  are  afraid  of  running  their 
ideals  to  logical  issue  ".  This  must  strike  people  in 
Portsmouth  where  we  have  recently  had  night  attacks  to 
test  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of  an  enemy  being  able 
to  enter  the  harbour,  the  defence  being  the  duty  of  the 
Royal  Garrison  Artillery. 

If  home  defence  is  so  entirely  the  navy's  affair  why 
are  the  seaward  and  sea  forts  not  manned  and  ammu- 
nitioned by  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery?  At  present 
the  Lancashire  R.G.A.  Militia  are  encamped  in  Southsea 
Castle — possibly  for  a  summer  outing — ostensibly  to 
become  efficient  in  coast  defence  should  the  R.G.A. 
(Regulars)  be  required  elsewhere. 

We  are  told  that  the  country  grumbles  at  Army 
Estimates  but  is  willing  to  pay  any  amount  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  navy,  and  if  the  coast  forts  were  handed 
to  the  R.M.A.  the  men  and  money  required  for  them 
would  be  the  affair  of  the  Admiralty.  The  sum  required 
for  Army  expenditure  could  then  be  reduced  (if  abso- 
lutely necessary)  or  applied  to  bettering  the  pay  of  the 
soldier,  and  so  widening  the  recruiting  area  ;  and  to 
supplying  up-to-date  materiel. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  superfluous  men  of  the 
R.G.A.  should  be  turned  adrift  to  fill  up  the  workhouses. 
They  might  have  the  option  of  being  transferred  to  the 
R.M.A.  (which  would  then  require  more  men,  and 
which  would  gain  men  already  trained  in  handling 
the  guns  in  the  forts,  to  which  those  at  present  in  the 
Corps  have  not  been  accustomed).  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  so  transferred  could  revert  to  civilian  life, 
conditionally  on  putting  in  a  training  each  year  and  so 
forming  a  useful  Reserve  for  the  R.G.A. 

Yours  faithfully, 

"Skinner's  Horse". 


THE  ETHICS  OF  ASSASSINATION. 
To  the   Editor   of  the   Saturday  Review. 

26  June,  1904. 
Sir, — I  had  just  finished  my  Saturday  Review  when 
the  "Church  Times"  for  the  same  week  arrived. 
Your  article  on  "The  Ethics  of  Assassination"  had 
appeared  to  me  very  much  to  the  point  if,  and  only  if, 
the  English  and  American  Press  has,  as  you  implied, 
condoned  the  murder  of  General  Bobrikoff.  I  turned 
to  the  "  Church  Times,"  and  after  reading  the  first 
paragraph  of  its  "  Summary,"  which  was  the  first 
thing  to  meet  my  eyes,  I  cut  it  out,  and  now  send  it  to 
you.  Here  in  a  leading  Christian  journal  we  have  the 
murder  recorded  not  only  without  a  word  of  censure 
(to  be  sure,  it  z's  called  a  "  crime  ")  but  with  something 
nearly  approaching  to  approval. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  H. 

[The  paragraph  cited  bears  out  our  correspondent's 
description  of  its  tenour.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  a  Church  paper  of  so  high  a  standing  should  so 
express  itself. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


A  FISCAL  ILLUSION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  13  June,  1904. 

Sir, — From  time  to  time,  in  discussing  fiscal  matters, 
you  have  pointed  out  the  illusory  nature  of  the  benefits 
conferred  on  English  exporters  by  the  "most  favoured 
nation  "  clause  in  treaties  made  with  various  countries. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  even  these 
benefits,  such  as  they  are,  can  be,  and  have  been  in  many 
instances,  nullified  by  subsequent  "  reciprocity  agree- 
ments "  made  by  the  United  States  with  other  countries. 
For  example,  various  liqueurs,  &c,  coming  here  from 
France  pay  lower  rates~df  duty"fhan  the  same  articles 


imported  from  Great  Britain,  on  the  strength  of  a 
reciprocal,  commercial  agreement  made  with  France 
subsequent  to  the  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  pro- 
viding for  the  "  most  favoured  nation  "  treatment  of 
British  exports. — Yours  truly, 

John  Crawford  Burns. 


FISCAL  TEACHING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sleaford,  27  June,  1904. 
Sir, — "  G.  W.  H."  in  your  issue  of  the  18th  in- 
stant comments  upon  the  piles  of  statistics  flung 
amongst  the  electors.  Is  it  not  possible  to  improve 
some  of  those  issued  by  "  The  Tariff  Reform  League"? 
Take  Leaflet  No.  4,  "British  Imports  of  Wheat  from 
Foreign  Countries  and  from  British  Possessions  ".  The 
quantity  of  grain  imported  is  shown,  but  not  the  area 
of  ground  available  for  future  production  within  the 
British  Empire. 

There  appears  to  be  some  reason  why  the  United 
States  of  America  get  peopled  and  cultivated  so 
quickly,  whilst  the  British  colonies  require  emigrants. 
Why  not  make  some  special  inducement  to  the  emi- 
grant to  settle  in  a  British  colony? 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Jackson  Pywell. 


REFORMATION  BY  SCHOOL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review- 
Sir, — Our  housemaid,  when  a  girl  of  twelve,  stole 
tenpence  and  was  brought  before  a  magistrate.  He 
was  inclined  to  acquit  her,  but  her  mother,  who  was  a 
widow  and  herself  a  servant,  begged  she  might  be  sent 
to  a  reformatory.     She  was  sent  and  remained  there 
for  five  years.    She  then  went  as  a  servant  and  was  in 
her  place  four  years.    Wishing  to  get  a  better  place 
[  she  came  to  us  and  is  one  of  the  best  housemaids  we 
ever  had. 

This  case  is  parallel  to  that  given  by  "  X  ",  and  shows 
the  value  of  reformation  by  school. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Y. 


ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  AND  BOYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  W.C. 

Sir, — May  I  again  presume  on  your  courtesy  for 
space  to  answer  Mr.  Adkins'  illuminating  remarks  on 
the  elementary  schools  ?  His  desire  that  the  teachers 
-  should  avail  themselves  of  their  increasing  opportunities 
of  higher  education  must  be  heartily  endorsed  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  There  are  of  course 
at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  small  but '  efficient 
training  colleges  where  men  may  combine  the  course 
of  study  laid  down  by  the  Government  Code  with 
preparation  for  an  honours  degree.  In  Scotland  a 
definite  proportion  of  the  students  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity are  intending  teachers  :  indeed  the  enthusiasm 
in  that  country  for  genuine  erudition  amongst  the 
state  teachers  is  perhaps  even  greater  than  it  is  in 
England. 

But  such  movements  form  what  must  be  at  best  a 
slow  process,  available  for  a  fortunate  few  and  those  of 
the  younger  generation.  Whereas  our  emergency  is 
immediate  ;  and  so  grave  that  one  feels  perplexed  that 
the  general  public  are  not  more  concerned  about  it  than 
they  are  already.  Each  year  thousands  of  "junior 
clerks "  leave  our  schools,  industrious  and  amenable, 
yet  doomed  for  all  one  can  foresee  to  join  soon  that 
throng  of  unfortunates  who  are  already  to  be  found 
crouched  over  the  tables  of  Rowton  House  addressing 
envelopes — literally  for  dear  life.  Decently  spoken  men 
thrown  out  of  work  during  the  present  financial  de- 
pression will  write  you  in  an  excellent  school-taught 
commercial  hand  the  address  of  some  common  lodging- 
house  where  they  spend  their  nights.  Men  who  could 
keep  a  ledger  are  hawking  gewgaws  at  the  seaside. 
And  do  not  girl  typists,  too  knowing  for  domestic 
!  service  yet  unfit  for  responsible  positions,  condemn 
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their  own  future  while  they  defraud  those  better  equipped 
than  themselves  of  an  apprenticeship  to  business  ? 

It  is  consciousness  of  this  pressing  evil  which  makes 
the  best  teachers  desire  the  interest  not  of  careless 
parents  or  fatuous  visitors  but  of  some  intercessor 
with  public  opinion,  so  that  despite  those  unfortunate 
conditions  which  Mr.  Adkins  so  clearly  describes  they 
may  come  to  discover  boys  and  girls  as  Froebel  dis- 
covered young  children.  Such  an  advocate  would  I 
fancy  assist  Mr.  Adkins  in  his  laudable  exposure  (if  I 
may  sincerely  congratulate  him)  of  the  copperplate 
essay  and  the  tabulated  report.  The  teacher  may  or  may 
not  "do  his  best  work  in  obscurity",  but  while  obscurity 
continues  he  is  likely  to  be  still  treated  as  a  factory-hand. 

Yours,  &c. 

Edward  Houghton. 


PAROCHIAL  SNOBBERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Wigwam,  Wortham,  Diss, 

26  June,  1904. 

Sir, — Your  article  condemnatory  of  the  mean  mun- 
dane and  meretricious  motives  underlying  much  that 
often  passes  current  as  laudable  labour  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  charity  might  be  further  illustrated  by  an 
instance  of  the  shameless  display  of  the  same  spirit 
in  the  ecclesiastico-parochial  sphere.  Here  again  a 
"  Machiavellian  soul  "  might  be  thought  to  have  dic- 
tated the  policy  pursued — for  in  the  public  announce- 
ments of  a  forthcoming  Church  bazaar  its  central  and 
supreme  attraction  was  said  to  consist  in  the  presence 
of  a  specified  number  of  "  countesses  ",  dignified  eccle- 
siastics and  commoners  of  note.  Obviously  nobody 
(however  zealous  in  support  of  good  works)  could 
resort  to  that  bazaar  without  being  prepared  to  be 
written  down  a  self-convicted  snob  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  ;  and  a  ridiculous  fiasco  would  be  the  probable 
result. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  T.  Frere. 

HOSPITAL  SNOBBERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sheffield,  27  June,  1904. 
Sir, — The  artificial  fly  seems  the  only  one  at  which 
the  "  snob  "  will  bite.  Those  who  spend  much  time  and 
thought  on  the  difficult  problem  of  obtaining  money  for 
philanthropic  needs  would  welcome  any  practical  pro- 
posal to  conjure  it  from  "  gilded  toad-eaters  "  by  means 
that  are  not  snobbish. 

We  agree — it  is  not  pleasant  :  it  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  world's  self-respect  :  but  to  limit  one's  philan- 
thropies to  the  moneys  obtained  only  on  ascetically 
philanthropical  principles  is  to  starve  them. 

Truly  yours, 
A.  M.  H. 


"CATULLE  MENDES." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wellington  Park,  Belfast,  21  June,  1904. 
SjR, — In  a  notice  of  my  novel  "The  Kingdom  of 
Twilight  "  your  reviewer  says  that  I  "  seem  quite  sure 
that  Catulle  Mendes  is  a  book."  What  I  actually  wrote 
was  "  books  such  as  Catulle  Mendes'  '  La  Maison  de 
la  Vieille  '  "— "  La  Maison  de  la  Vieille  "  being  the 
title  of  the  novel  of  M.  Mendes  I  wished  to  refer  to. 
The  passage,  however,  was  printed  "books  such  as 
'  Catulle  Mendes','  '  La  Maison  de  la  Vieille  '  ". 

Surely,  to  draw  attention  to  what  is  obviously  a 
printer's  error  is  a  somewhat  cheap  way  of  being  sar- 
castic. Further,  is  your  reviewer  quite  sure  that 
"  Catulle  Mendes  "  is  not  a  book  ?  For  my  part,  I  am 
sure  of  nothing  in  this  world,  but  unless  at  this  moment 
my  eyes  greatly  deceive  me  a  slim  little  volume  by  M. 
Edmond  Pilon  bears  this  title.  Why  then  should  your 
reviewer,  if  he  could  be  misled  by  a  superfluous  comma, 
oiot  have  taken  this  to  be  the  work  referred  to  ? 

Yours  &c. 

Forrest  Reid, 


REVIEWS. 

SWINBURNE. 

"  The  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne."  Vol.  I. 
Poems  and  Ballads  :  First  Series.  London  : 
Chatto  and  Windus.     1904.    6s.  net. 

IT  is  forty-four  years  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  first  volume,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  the 
credit  of  the  English  public  that  we  should  have  had  to 
,  wait  so  long  for  a  collected  edition  of  the  poems  of  the 
,  greatest  living  poet  of  this  or  any  country.  "It  is 
nothing  to  me  ",  Mr.  Swinburne  tells  us,  with  a  delicate 
!  precision  in  his  pride,  "that  what  I  write  should 
find  immediate  or  general  acceptance ".  And  indeed 
"immediate"  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been; 
"general"  it  is  hardly  likely  ever  to  be.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  always  been  a  poet  writing  for  poets,  or  for 
those  rare  lovers  of  poetry  who  ask  for  poetry,  and 
nothing  more  or  less,  in  a  poet.  Such  writers  can 
never  be  really  popular,  any  more  than  gold  without 
alloy  can  ever  really  be  turned  to  practical  uses.  Think 
of  how  extremely  little  the  poetical  merit  of  his  poetry 
had  to  do  with  the  immense  success  of  Byron  ;  think 
how  very  much  besides  poetical  merit  contributed  to 
the  surprising  reputation  of  Tennyson.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  first  series  of  "  Poems  and  Ballads  "  was 
read  for  what  seemed  startling  in  its  subject-matter  ; 
but  that  time  has  long  since  passed,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  reviewer  of  the  new  edition 
now  reprinted  verbatim  from  the  edition  of  1868  will  so 
much  as  allude  to  the  timid  shrieks  which  went  up  from 
the  reviewers  of  that  year,  except  perhaps  as  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  literature.  Apart  from  that  one  book, 
and  from  some  pages  of  "Songs  before  Sunrise", 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  never  had  a  reader  who  can  possibly 
have  read  him  for  any  other  reason  than  genuine  love 
of  poetry.  How  large  a  number  of  such  readers  dare 
we  hope  for  among  the  tens  of  thousands  who  still  read 
the  verse  of  Mr.  Kipling  and  who  once  read  the  verse 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  ? 

A  poet  is  always  interesting  and  instructive  when  he 
talks  about  himself,  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  his  dedi- 
catory epistle  to  his  "best  and  dearest  friend",  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton,  who  is  also  the  finest,  the  surest,  and 
the  subtlest  critic  of  poetry  now  living,  talks  about 
himself,  or  rather  about  his  work,  with  a  proud  and 
simple  frankness.  It  is  not  only  interesting,  but  of 
considerable  critical  significance,  to  know  that,  among 
his  plays,  Mr.  Swinburne  prefers  "  Mary  Stuart  ",  and, 
among  his  lyrical  poems,  the  ode  on  Athens  and  the 
ode  on  the  Armada.  "By  the  test  of  these  two 
poems",  he  tells  us,  "I  am  content  that  my  claims 
should  be  decided  and  my  station  determined  as  a  lyric 
poet  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term  ;  a  craftsman 
in  the  most  ambitious  line  of  his  art  that  ever  aroused 
or  can  arouse  the  emulous  aspiration  of  his  kind  ". 
With  the  plays  we  are  not  at  present  concerned ; 
these  are  to  be  published  later,  after  the  publication 
of  the  six  volumes  of  the  poems  ;  but  a  word  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  lyric  work,  and  of  his 
attitude  towards  it. 

In  one  sense  a  poet  is  always  the  most  valuable 
critic  of  his  own  work  ;  in  another  sense  his  opinion  is 
almost  valueless.  He  knows,  better  than  anyone  else, 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  he  knows,  better  than  anyone 
else,  how  nearly  he  has  done  it.  In  judging  his  own 
technical  skill  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  aim,  it  is 
easy  for  him  to  be  absolutely  unbiased,  technique 
being  a  thing  wholly  apart  from  one's  self,  an  acquire- 
ment. But,  in  a  poem,  the  way  it  is  done  is  by  no 
means  everything  ;  something  else,  the  vital  element 
in  it,  the  quality  of  inspiration,  as  we  rightly  call  it, 
has  to  be  determined.  Of  this  the  poet  is  rarely  a 
judge.  To  him  it  is  a  part  of  himself,  and  he  is 
scarcely  more  capable  of  questioning  its  validity 
than  he  is  of  questioning  his  own  intentions.  To  him 
I  it  is  enough  that  it  is  his.  Conscious,  as  he  may 
rightly  be,  of  genius,  how  can  he  discriminate,  in  his 
own  work,  between  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
that  genius,  which,  though  it  means  everything,  may 
be  absent  in  a  production  technically  faultless,  or 
present  in  a  production  less  strictly  achieved  accord- 
;  ing  to  rule  ?    Mr.  Swinburne,  it  is  evident,  grudges 
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some  of  the  fame  which  has  set  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon  " 
higher  in  general  favour  than  "  Erechtheus ",  and, 
though  he  is  perfectly  right  in  every  reason  which  he 
gives  for  setting  "Erechtheus"  above  "Atalanta  in 
Calydon  ",  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  something  in 
the  latter  which  is  not,  in  anything  like  the  same  degree, 
in  the  former  :  a  certain  spontaneity,  a  prodigal  wealth 
of  inspiration.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  while  the  ode 
on  Athens  and  the  ode  on  the  Armada  are  alike  magnifi- 
cent as  achievements,  there  is  no  more  likelihood  of 
Mr.  Swinburne  going  down  to  posterity  as  the  writer  of 
those  two  splendid  poems  than  there  is  of  Coleridge,  to  I 
take  Mr.  Swinburne's  own  instance,  being  remembered 
as  the  writer  of  the  ode  to  France  rather  than  as  the 
writer  of  the  ode  on  Dejection.  The  ode  to  France  is  a 
product  of  the  finest  poetical  rhetoric  ;  the  ode  on 
Dejection  is  a  growth  of  the  profoundest  poetical  genius. 

Another  point  on  which  Mr.  Swinburne  takes  for 
granted  what  is  perhaps  his  highest  endowment  as  a 
poet,  while  dwelling  with  fine  enthusiasm  on  the 
"entire  and  absolute  sincerity  "  of  a  whole  section  of 
poems  in  which  the  sincerity  itself  might  well  have 
been  taken  for  granted,  is  that  marvellous  metrical 
inventiveness  which  is  without  parallel  in  English  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  literature.  "  A  writer  conscious 
of  any  natural  command  over  the  musical  resources  of 
his  language",  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  "can  hardly  fail 
to  take  such  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  gift  or 
instinct  as  the  greatest  writer  and  the  greatest  versifier 
of  our  age  must  have  felt  at  its  highest  possible  degree 
when  composing  a  musical  exercise  of  such  incompar- 
able scope  and  fulness  as  '  Les  Djinns'".  In  metrical 
inventiveness  Mr.  Swinburne  is  as  much  Victor  Hugo's 
superior  as  the  English  language  is  superior  to  the 
French  in  metrical  capability.  His  music  has  never 
the  sudden  bird's  flight,  the  thrill,  pause,  and  un- 
accountable ecstasy  of  the  very  finest  lyrics  of  Blake  or 
of  Coleridge  ;  one  never  wholly  forgets  the  artist 
in  the  utterance.  But  where  he  is  incomparable  is  in 
an  "arduous  fulness"  of  intricate  harmony,  around 
which  the  waves  of  melody  flow,  foam  and  scatter  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea  about  a  rock.  No  poet  has  ever 
loved  or  praised  the  sea  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  loved 
and  praised  it  ;  and  to  no  poet  has  it  been  given  to 
create  music  with  words  in  so  literal  an  analogy  with 
the  inflexible  and  vital  rhythmical  science  of  the  sea. 

In  his  references  to  the  "  clatter  aroused  "  by  the 
first  publication  of  the  wonderful  volume  now  reprinted, 
the  first  series  of  "  Poems  and  Ballads  ",  Mr  Swin- 
burne has  said  with  tact,  precision,  and  finality  all  that 
need  ever  be  said  on  the  subject.    He  records,  with  a 
touch  of  not  unkindly  humour,  his  own  "  deep  diversion 
of  collating  and  comparing  the  variously  inaccurate 
verdicts  of  the  scornful  or  mournful  censors  who  in- 
sisted on  regarding  all  the  studies  of  passion  or  sensa- 
tion attempted  or  achieved  in  it  as  either  confessions 
of  positive  fact  or  excursions  of  absolute  fancy  ".  And, 
admitting  that  there  was  work  in  it  of  both  kinds,  he 
claims,  with  perfect  justice,  that  "  if  the  two  kinds 
cannot  be  distinguished,  it  is  surely  rather  a  credit  than 
a  discredit  to  an  artist  whose  medium  or  material  has 
more    in    common    with    a   musician's    than    with  a 
sculptor's ".      Rarely    has    the    prying   ignorance  of 
ordinary  criticism  been  more  absurdly  evident  than  in 
the  criticisms  on  "Poems  and  Ballads  ",  in  which  the 
question  as  to  whether  these  poems  were  or  were  not 
the  record  of  personal  experience  was  debated  with  as 
much  solemn  fury  as  if  it  really  mattered  in  the  very 
least.    When  a  poem  has  once  been  written,  of  what 
consequence  is  it  to  anybody  whether  it  was  inspired 
by  a  line  of  Sappho  or  by  a  lady  living  around  the 
corner  ?    There  may  be  theoretical  preferences,  and 
these  may  be  rationally  enough  argued,  as  to  whether 
one  should  work  from  life  or  from  memory  or  from 
imagination.     But,  the  poem  once  written,  only  one 
question  remains  :  is  it  a  good  or  a  bad  poem  ?    A  poem 
of  Coleridge  or  of  Wordsworth  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  because  it  came  to  the  one  in  a  dream  and  to  the 
other  in  "a  storm,  worse  if  possible,  in  which  the  pony 
could  (or  would)  only  make  his  way  slantwise  ".  The 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  or  the  antecedents  of 
composition  is,   no  doubt,   as    gratifying'-    to  human 
curiosity  as  the  personal  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  ; 
it  can  hardly  be  of  much  greater  importance. 


A  passage  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  dedicatory  epistle 
!  which  was  well  worth  saying,  a  passage  which  comes 
with  doubled  force  from  a  poet  who  is  also  a  scholar, 
is  that  on  p.  xxi.  on  books  which  are  living  things  : 
"  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  ^Eschylus  and  Sappho,  do 
not  for  us  live  only  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  libraries." 
To  Mr.  Swinburne,  as  he  says,  the  distinction  between 
books  and  life  is  but  a  "  dullard's  distinction",  and  it 
may  justly  be  said  of  him  that  it  is  with  an  equal 
instinct  and  an  equal  enthusiasm  that  he  is  drawn  to 
whatever  in  nature,  in  men,  in  books,  or  in  ideas  is 
great,  noble,  and  heroic.  The  old  name  of  "  Laudi  ", 
which  has  lately  been  revived  by  d'Annunzio,  might  be 
given  to  the  larger  part  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  lyric  verse: 
it  is  filled  by  a  great  praising  of  the  universe.  To  the 
prose-minded  reader  who  reads  verse  in  the  intervals- 
of  newspaper  and  business  there  must  be  an  actual 
fatigue  in  merely  listening  to  so  unintermittent  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving.  Here  is  a  poet,  he  must  say,  who  is 
without  any  moderation  at  all  ;  birds  at  dawn,  praising 
light,  are  not  more  troublesome  to  a  sleeper. 


"QUEENS    SHALL    BE    THY  NURSING- 
MOTHERS." 

"  A  Queen  of  Tears."    By  W.  H.  Wilkins.    2  vols. 
London  :  Longmans.     1904.  36s. 

WE  are  all  familiar  with  individuals  whose  success, 
in  life,  or  at  least  their  comparative  prosperity,  is 
due  to  the  favours  of  women.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
highest  as  well  as  in  the  lowest  circles  of  society.  The 
nobleman  who  retrieves  a  chequered  career  by  marrying 
an  heiress  for  whom  he  does  not  profess  regard  or 
respect  ;  the  hungry  Hooligan  who  lurks  at  street 
corners  to  take  his  toll  from  the  most  defenceless  of 
their  sex,  these  are  raptatores  of  the  same  feather. 
'  But  the  introduction  of  this  unsavoury  practice  into 
literature  is  happily  an  innovation.  It  has  remained 
I  for  Mr.  Wilkins  to  seek  capital  as  the  chronicler  of 
queens.  We  have  of  course  no  objection  to  queenly 
biographies  provided  that  they  are  well  written,  well 
arranged,  well  conceived.  But  it  is  high  time  that  a 
protest  should  be  made  against  claptrap  appeals  to 
the  pinchbeck  loyalty  of  lackeys,  to  the  shoddy 
sentiment  of  the  maudlin,  to  kitchen  cravings  for 
prurient  revelations  of  high  life.  There  may  have 
been  some  excuse  for  a  biography  of  Queen  Caroline, 
upon  whom  Mr.  Wilkins  presumed  to  confer  the  title  of 
"Illustrious";  the  historical  importance  of  Sophia 
Dorothea  may  possibly  have  warranted  fresh  researches 
amid  the  garbage  of  her  life  ;  but  nothing  can  justify 
the  appearance  of  so  unnecessary  and  unsatisfactory  a 
hotch-potch  as  the  present  monograph,  whose  melo- 
dramatic title  is  absurdly  inappropriate.  Matilda,  a 
sister  of  George  III.  and  wife  of  a  Danish  King, 
certainly  passed  through  several  bad  minutes,  but  con- 
sidering her  many  crimes  and  follies  her  short  life  was 
on  the  whole  a  merry  one.  To  call  her,  as  Mr.  Wilkins 
does  in  his  preface,  "the  Mary  Stuart  of  Danish 
history"  is  either  grossly  disingenuous  or  suggests 
that  he  can  know  nothing  at  all  about  Queen  Mary. 
We  are  uncertain  whether  the  nickname  "  Queen  of 
Tears  "  is  intended  to  imply  that  Matilda  was  habitually 
lacrimose  or  that  she  may  command  tears  from  the 
glands  of  susceptible  readers.  In  either  case  it  is 
inappropriate  to  Matilda,  a  somewhat  colourless  person- 
age, who  flitted  lightly  across  the  stage  of  Denmark, 
one  of  the  walking  ladies  of  history,  in  no  sense  a  great 
tragedy-queen. 

The  posthumous  child  of  "  poor  Fred,  who  was  alive 
and  is  dead  ",  she  was  brought  up  quietly  and  tediously 
on  the  outskirts  of  George  II. 's  corrupt  Court.  Later 
on  she  enjoyed  the  edifying  example  of  her  mother's 
intrigues  with  "  Jack-boot ",  Earl  of  Bute.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen,  she  was  married  to  Christian  VII.,  King  of 
Denmark,  commonly  called  "  the  Northern  scamp  ".  He 
appears  to  have  been  more  of  an  imbecile  than  a  scamp,, 
for  he  was  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest  will. 
Almost  from  the  first  his  courtiers  persuaded  him  to 
ignore  his  young  bride,  who  played  into  their  hands  by 
her  want  of  tact.  Some  three  years  later,  a  fresh  actor 
appeared  upon  the  scene.    This  was  Struensee,  the 
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King's  doctor,  an  upstart  who  had  acquired  an  undue 
influence  over  his  master's  weak  mind  and  proceeded 
to  make  use  of  the  Queen  as  his  pilot  to  power. 
Snubbed,  neglected  at  Court,  vain,  ambitious,  utterly 
dispirited,  she  greedily  welcomed  his  proposal  to  set 
her  up  as  the  virtual  ruler  of  Denmark.  Their  plans 
were  carried  out  with  surprising  ease,  for  the  half- 
witted King  was,  by  the  constitution,  an  absolute  , 
monarch  and  whoever  obtained  control  over  him  be-  j 
came  ipso  facto  supreme.  Struensee  told  the  Queen 
exactly  what  she  must  do  to  seize  the  reins,  and  she  j 
proved  a  quick  pupil.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time 
-she  obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over  her  feeble 
consort,  and  Struensee  secured  paramount  influence  in 
the  land.  He  assured  his  hold  over  the  Queen  by 
becoming  her  lover  and  thny  flaunted  their  intrigue  in 
the  face  of  the  Court  and  nation  unblushingly.  Mr. 
Wilkins  says  Struensee  "appeared  to  be  handsome  in  | 
a  dashing  way  and  dressed  with  consummate  taste  ", 
but  the  portrait  given  suggests  a  grotesque  lout  and  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  mere  haberdashery  can  have 
appealed  to  a  Queen  as  convincingly  as  it  does  to  Mr. 
Wilkins. 

To  cut  a  sordid  story  short,  Struensee  prepared  a 
state-stroke  and  seized  what  was  practically  despotic 
power.  His  idea  of  government,  we  are  told,  "was 
absolute  despotism,  combined,  oddly  enough,  with  an 
enlightened  policy  ".  Why  such  a  combination  should 
be  "  odd  "  our  jejune  deponent  does  not  say.  For  our  1 
part  we  have  our  doubts  about  the  enlightenment  of 
a  despot  who  rapidly  alienated  clergy,  nobility  and  , 
people.  All  sorts  of  stories  were  circulated  as  to  | 
vicious  orgies  at  Court,  and  virtuous  indignation  cul-  ; 
minated  when  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  her  second 
•child,  who  was  universally  believed  to  be  Struensee's. 
A  palace  plot  was  prepared  and  carried  out  with 
strange  simplicity.  The  Queen,  after  a  dramatic  re- 
sistance, was  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Kronborg,  ' 
where,  Mr.  Wilkins  ignorantly  remarks,  "  the  ghost  of  | 
Hamlet  "  appeared.  Struensee  was  taken  trembling  in 
bed,  conveyed  to  a  felon's  cell  and  fettered  to  the  wall. 
After  some  fruitless  attempts  at  suicide,  he  confessed 
to  a  guilty  intercourse  with  the  Queen  in  the  hope  of 
securing  thereby  the  indulgence  of  King's  evidence. 
But  this  did  not  avail  him  and  he  was  publicly  exe- 
cuted with  full  mediaeval  barbarity.  The  Queen  was 
divorced,  imprisoned  and  finally  exiled,  where- 
upon intrigues  were  set  afoot  for  her  restoration. 
Mr.  Wilkins  describes  them  with  an  ingenuity 
worthy  of  the  "Family  Herald",  but  the  only  in- 
teresting point  about  them  is  that  they  seemed  to 
be  succeeding  when,  to  use  the  Wilkins  vernacular, 
Matilda  "yielded  her  last  breath".  The  Queen  of 
Tears  died  unwept  and,  until  Mr.  Wilkins  came  upon 
the  scene,  remained  unsung.  The  facts  set  down  in 
his  book  condemn  her  as  a  woman  of  weak  will,  light 
selfish  character,  loose  morals.  Considering  all  things, 
her  punishment  was  well  deserved  and  by  no  means 
severe.  "To  those  who  are  inclined  to  judge  her 
harshly",  Mr.  Wilkins  exclaims  incoherently,  "the 
thought  of  her  youth  and  her  sorrows  will  surely  stay 
their  judgment.  We  would  fain  leave  them  to  plead 
for  her  ".  Leave  whom  ?  The  fact  that  her  life  was  a 
short  one  does  not  necessarily  cast  a  glamour  upon  its 
•sordid  details.  We  are  not  even  convinced  that  "she 
loved  greatly  and  suffered  greatly  for  her  love  "  ;  if  we 
were,  we  should  not  share  Mr.  Wilkins'  mawkish 
lamentation  over  an  intrigue  which  was  not  less  base 
or  less  vulgar  because  it  was  conducted  in  high  places. 

This  book  is  evidently  intended  to  appeal  to  readers 
who  enjoy  the  garbage  of  divorce  courts  under  the 
guise  of  historical  biography.  But  even  such  will  find  it 
tedious  in  the  extreme,  while  the  loose  style,  the  fawn- 
ing gush,  claptrap  and  bad  taste  must  tax  their  in- 
dulgence to  the  utmost.  Mr.  Wilkins  indeed  shows 
no  vestige  of  capacity  for  serious  work.  We  do  not 
require  Court  chronicles  from  a  scribbler  who  has  nothing 
■but  his  ambition  to  equip  him  for  the  task  ;  we  mistrust 
the  researches  of  a  linguist  who  informs  us  that  the 
citizens  of  Zell  called  Matilda  their  "  lieben  und  guten 
Konigin  "  ;  and  we  advise  this  bookmaker,  should  the 
cacoethes  be  incurable,  to  be  content  to  supply  snippet 
papers  with  third-hand  gossip  of  modern  society.  We 
have  expressed  ourselves  strongly  about  a  distasteful 


book  and  perhaps  devoted  undue  attention  to  it,  but 
it  is  not  a  first  offence  and  we  are  performing  a  public 
duty  in  insisting  that  it  be  the  last. 


IN   FRANKLIN'S  FOOTSTErS. 

"New  Land  :  Four  Years  in  the  Arctic  Regions."  By- 
Otto  Sverdrup.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian 
by  Ethel  Harriet  Hearn.  2  vols.  London  : 
Longmans.     1904.    36$.  net. 

THE  translator  of  this  work  deserves  an  introduc- 
tory tribute,  for  the  translation  is  so  admirably 
done  that  one  forgets  it  is  a  translation  at  all.  Recent 
years  have  brought  us  several  great  books  of  travel 
translated  from  the  Scandinavian  languages  by  various 
hands,  and  we  think  that  Captain  Sverdrup  has  fared 
the  best.  His  four  years  in  the  Arctic  were  passed  in 
ceaseless  work  and  heavy  travel,  but  the  limited  possi- 
bilities for  adventures  and  the  monotony  of  the  scenes 
make  the  repetition  of  details  somewhat  wearisome, 
and  in  one  volume  the  work,  well  done  as  it  is,  would 
have  been  twice  as  good  as  in  two. 

Sverdrup,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  captain  of 
the  "  Fram  "  on  Nansen's  memorable  drift  voyage 
across  the  polar  basin,  and  having  served  nobly  as  the 
second  in  that  unique  achievement  he  seems  to  have 
felt  that  he  might  yet  have  a  Saga  to  himself,  and  for 
its  theme  he  chose  the  circumnavigation  of  Greenland. 
The  Norwegian  Government  granted  him  the  use  of 
the  "  Fram  ",  some  public-spirited  citizens  undertook 
all  financial  responsibilities,  and  the  expedition  spent 
four  years  in  the  polar  regions  at  a  total  expense  of 
^12,000,  a  thing  which  seems  almost  incredible  when 
we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  expenses  of  British 
arctic  and  antarctic  exploration. 

There  was  a  profound  difference  between  the  two 
voyages  of  the  "  Fram  ".  Nansen  built  the  ship  to  do 
what  no  one  had  attempted  before  and  he  did  it,  basing 
his  plan  on  the  experience  of  all  previous  efforts  and 
acting  on  the  principle  that  where  all  previous  efforts 
had  failed  to  force  a  route  in  a  particular  direction  it 
was  well  to  try  the  opposite.  Sverdrup  bowed  before 
the  old  familiar  fetish  of  the  polar  explorer  and  tried  to 
force  his  way  to  open  sea  through  Smith  Sound.  No 
ship  has  succeeded  in  doing  anything  in  that  direction 
and  we  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  no  ship 
ever  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  "Fram"  failed  to 
get  as  far  north  as  the  "  Windward  ",  on  which  Peary 
was  making  his  latest,  though  we  trust  not  his  last, 
great  effort  to  reach  the  Pole  by  travelling  over  the  sea 
ice,  using  the  ship  merely  as  a  base  station.  A  sledge 
party  from  the  "Fram"  visited  the  "Windward"  in 
their  first  winter  when  they  were  beset  at  no  imprac- 
ticable distance  apart,  but  so  far  as  we  can  gather  the 
meeting  was  not  very  genial.  If  Sverdrup  made  a 
mistake  in  his  initial  plan  he  proved  himself  possessed 
of  the  finest  quality  of  a  leader  in  changing  his  pro- 
gramme when  it  proved  hopeless  and  not  attempting 
the  impossible  from  a  foolish  pride.  Recognising  that 
Smith  Sound  was  sealed,  he  followed  the  discoverers 
!  of  the  North-West  Passage  into  Jones  Sound,  resolved 
to  attempt  fresh  discoveries  in  a  region  that  had  never 
been  visited  since  the  tragedy  of  the  Franklin  search. 
Here  he  was  fortunate,  for  although  his  ship  did  not 
go  far  he  completed  the  work  of  many  predecessors  by 
splendid  sledge  journeys,  and  discovered  enough  new 
land  to  bring  his  expedition  into  the  front  rank. 

After  spending  the  winter  of  1S98-99  in  the  strait 
between  Pirn  Island  and  Ellesmere  Land  in  Smith 
Sound  (78°45'  N.)  the  "Fram"  made  her  way  into 
Jones  Sound  in  the  autumn  of  1899  and  lay  for  the 
following  winter  in  a  fjord  of  the  south  coast  of  North 
Lincoln  (76° 30' N.).  When  the  ice  permitted,  the  ship 
moved  on  to  the  next  fjord  but  two  along  the  coast  and 
stayed  there  for  the  two  winters  1900-01  and  1901-02, 
only  a  few  miles  further  north.  Thus  for  four  years  the 
headquarters  of  the  expedition  lay  within  a  semicircle 
of  130  miles  radius,  and  the  last  three  winter  quarters 
were  only  seventy  miles  apart.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  maritime  exploration  the  "  Fram"  did  nothing  ; 
but  the  "  Fram"  folk,  as  the  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion are  frequently  termed,  made  up  for  their  short 
voyages  by  their  long  sledge  journeys  which  were  both 
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interesting  and  important.  They  mapped  both  coasts  of 
Jones  Sound,  and  followed  the  west  coast  of  Ellesmere  1 
and  Grinnell  Land  northward  to  the  Palaeocrystic  Sea, 
showing  that  the  land  mass,  now  King  Oscar  Land,  is 
separated  by  "  Heureka  Strait"  from  the  large  island 
named  Axel  Heiberg  Land.  New  islands  were  also 
discovered  to  the  west,  and  a  swarm  of  Norwegian 
place-names  has  settled  upon  the  new  map,  many  of 
them  uncouth  enough  to  our  eyes. 

The  "  Fram  "  folk  were  of  course  expert  ski-runners 
and  they  had  plenty  of  dogs,  so  their  means  of  locomo- 
tion were  better  than  most  Arctic  travellers  have  been 
able  to  command.    They  found  a  great  abundance  of  j 
game.    Not  only  polar  bears  but  polar  oxen  as  well, 
which  Sverdrup  declined  to  call  by  their  familiar  name  | 
of  musk  oxen  because  he  could  detect  no  odour  of 
musk  about  them.    Hares  and  foxes  abounded,  some 
reindeer   were   shot,    and    other    animals,  probably 
wanderers  from   the   American  continent,  were  also 
seen.    Sverdrup  mentions  a  peculiar  habit  of  the  polar 
hare  which  is  quite  new  to  us.    He  repeatedly  saw  hares 
when  suddenly  disturbed  run  a  considerable  distance  on 
their  hind  legs  "like  little  boys  in  their  shirts  ".  The 
summer  in  those  Arctic  lands  contained  some  fine  days 
when  the  patches  of  soil  were  bright  with  flowers  and 
the  hum  of  bees  mingled  with  the  cry  of  the  birds.    But  | 
the  weather  was  inclement  on  the  whole  and  there  was  i 
a  fair  share  of  roughing  it  on  the  sledge  journeys. 

The  maps  were  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the 
chief  officer  Captain  Isachsen.  The  expedition  included 
several  scientific  men  in  charge  of  various  departments. 
One  of  these,  the  only  medical  man  in  the  party,  died  in 
the  first  year  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  consequent 
suffering  from  frostbite  and  minor  accidents  which  no 
one  knew  how  to  treat.  The  health  of  the  expedition 
seems  to  have  been  excellent  however  and  there  is  no 
note  of  complaint  in  the  whole  story.  Norwegians  are  j 
a  democratic  people  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  social 
stratification  on  board  the  "Fram".  Discipline,  the 
bugbear  of  most  naval  and  military  expeditions,  caused 
no  trouble,  for  all  on  board  were  volunteers  and 
civilians.  The  distinction  between  officers  and  crew 
seems  hardly  to  have  been  felt,  and  we  find  Captain  | 
Sverdrup  devoting  as  much  conscientious  attention  to 
the  humorous  utterances  of  the  steward  and  the  firemen 
as  to  the  opinions  and  conclusions  of  the  scientific  staff. 

The  book  apart  from  its  primary  importance  as  a  1 
record  of  exploration  and  discovery  has  a  secondary  j 
interest  which  should  win  for  it  attention  from  a  wider 
circle  than  books  of  travel  usually  reach.      It  is  a 
repository  of  Scandinavian  humour,  a  somewhat  grim 
and  stunted  humour  it  would  appear — less  facile,  darker 
and  more  recondite  than  that  of  the  Scot  to  which  it  is 
akin,  and  therefore   only  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
English  mind  after  preparatory  exercises.  Sverdrup 
in  one  place  observes  in  a  deprecatory  way  that  "  too 
much  must  not  be  expected  of  people  who  have  been 
living  for  four  years  north  of  good  manners  ".    No  one 
could  have  expected  more  work  to  have  been  done, 
and  the  scientific  appendices  are  a  foretaste  of  solid 
additions  to  knowledge,  and  no  one,  we  venture  to  j 
think,  could  have  expected  Captain  Sverdrup  to  write  a 
book  so  full  of  literary  charm  as  is  this.    The  freshness  j 
and  originality  of  the  similes  alone  are  a  treat  to  j 
readers  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  hackneyed 
commonplaces.    If  only  the  book  had  been  contained 
within  a  single  volume  it  would  have  been  a  master- 
piece. 


ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

"  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the   British  Museum,"  I 
Borders    and    Initials,    reproduced    in    gold  and 
colours  ;   with  a  descriptive  text  by  George  F. 
Warner.     Fourth  Series.     London  :   Printed  by 
Order  of  the  Trustees.  1903. 

rT~,HE  issue  of  this  fourth  series  of  facsimiles  in 
-*-  fifteen  plates  brings  their  number  up  to  sixty 
and  completes  this  publication  as  it  was  originally 
planned.  In  our  notices  of  the  earlier  parts  of 
this  work,  we  have  touched  upon  its  general  scope 
and  character,  and  remarked  the  limitations  which 
must  inevitably  follow  from  the  nature  of  the  collection  | 


from  which  its  contents  are  drawn.  The  present 
series  opens  with  a  number  of  early  miniatures  which 
owe  their  inspiration,  in  part,  to  the  Roman  school  of 
painting  which  flourished  during  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  first  of  these  is  taken  from 
Cotton  MS.,  Vespasian,  A,  i.,  of  the  Psalter  in  Latin. 
This  codex,  as  Mr.  Warner  points  out,  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  two  psalters  described  by  Thomas 
of  Elmham  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  his  Chronicle 
of  S.  Augustine's  Abbey,  at  Canterbury,  where  it 
probably  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth 
century.  The  miniature  of  David  enthroned  and  playing 
upon  a  harp  of  archaic  form,  with  a  scribe  on  either  side 
of  him,  one  holding  a  stilus  and  roll,  the  other  a  stilus 
and  waxed  tablets,  with  dancing  youths  and  musi- 
cians before  him,  is  a  c-;ic'.e  but  energetic  imitation,  or 
rather  copy,  of  a  miniature  of  the  late  Roman  school. 
The  ornamentation,  however,  which  encloses  this  minia- 
ture is,  like  the  rest  of  the  decoration  of  the  book,  of  a 
Keltic,  or  Anglo-Irish,  character.  A  similar  con- 
junction of  styles  marks  the  manuscript  from  which, 
the  second  plate  is  taken.  This  is  the  codex  of 
the  four  Gospels  in  Latin,  preceded  by  S.  Jerome's 
Epistle  to  Damasus,  and  other  prefaces,  the  Euse- 
bian  Canons,  etc.,  which  is  known  as  the  "Codex 
Aureus  ",  and  is  preserved  in  the  Harleian  collection,. 
No.  2788.  This  manuscript  dates  from  about 
a.  d.  800,  and  "  belongs  to  a  famous  group  of  MSS.  of 
the  Gospels,  written  in  gold  and  sumptuously  illumi- 
nated, which  were  produced  under  the  influence  of 
Charlemagne,  and  probably  in  the  imperial  schools 
connected  with  his  court  at  Aachen  ".  The  miniature 
of  S.  Matthew  in  this  codex,  which  is  here  reproduced, 
is  one  of  four  such  miniatures  of  the  Evangelists,  pre- 
fixed to  their  several  Gospels.  "  While  the  Byzantine, 
or  late  classical  influence  predominates  on  these  pages", 
Mr.  Warner  remarks,  "that  of  the  Anglo-Irish  school 
is  equally  strong  in  the  decorative  work  on  the  pages 
opposite  to  them,  which  contain  the  opening  words  of 
the  Gospel ". 

For  the  student  of  painting  these  early  miniatures 
are  among  the  most  interesting  of  those  which  are 
here  reproduced.  They  show  how  far-reaching  was 
the  influence  of  Keltic  art  ;  but  how,  by  reason  of  its 
limitations,  it  was  never  able  to  supersede  that  tradi- 
tion of  figure-painting  of  the  late  Roman  school,  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  early  Christian  times. 
During  the  Dark  Ages  this  tradition  was  followed,  at 
least  in  Italy,  with  a  conservatism  which  admitted  of 
little  variation  and  less  originality.  Traditional  subjects 
were  repeated  in  traditional  compositions  with  all  the 
received  conventions  of  manner  :  and  it  was  not  until 
the  rise  of  the  Cosmati  and  Pietro  Cavallini  at  Rome, 
of  Duccio  at  Siena,  and  of  Cimabue  at  Florence,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  the  art  of  painting  obtained  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  produced  what  proved  to  be  the 
beginning  of  modern  painting.  In  England,  however, 
this  tradition  of  classical  art  assumed  a  new  and  local 
character  which,  if  it  never  amounted  to  any  real  origin- 
ality of  style,  was  at  least  highly  expressive  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genius.  The  miniature  of  the  "  Cruci- 
fixion ",  which  is  here  given  in  facsimile  from  Harley 
MS.  2904,  a  Latin  Psalter,  probably  written  for  Athel- 
wold,  during  the  time  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Winchester., 
from  963  to  984,  is  an  admirable  example  of  this 
outcome  of  the  Roman  tradition  in  England.  Mr. 
Warner  claims  for  this  codex  that  it  exhibits  "  English 
figure-drawing  of  the  school  and  period  at  its  highest 
point ".  On  the  Continent,  however,  and  especially  in 
German)',  this  local  character  obtained  in  a  far  lesser 
degree  :  how  much  not  only  of  the  letter,  but  also 
of  the  spirit,  of  classical  art  was  still  observed  is 
shown  by  the  reproduction  which  is  here  given  of 
one  of  eight  miniatures,  illustrating  the  life  of  Christ 
from  the  Annunciation  to  His  Baptism,  which  were 
probably  prefixed  to  a  Psalter,  dating  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  are  now  bound  up  with 
another  work  in  the  Cotton  MS.,  Caligula,  A,  vii.„ 
ff.  3-10. 

The  group  of  reproductions  of  early  French  minia- 
tures, which  follows,  possesses  far  less  interest  for 
the  student  of  painting  in  its  larger  and  more  signifi- 
cant aspect,  than  the  rude  and  early  illuminations 
at  which  we  have  just   glanced.     The   eight  initial 
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letters  reproduced  from  the  Additional  MS.,  11698, 
of  VegetiuSj  "  De  re  militari  ",  exhibit  the  decorative 
art  of  the  miniaturist  in  Northern  France,  at  its 
culmination,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  great 
beauty,  also,  is  the  miniature  of  the  "  Ascension  "  and 
"Pentecost"  from  the  Additional  MS.,  21 162,  of 
"  Somme  le  Roi,"  a  treatise  on  the  Commandments, 
Creed,  &c,  composed  in  1279,  and  written  and 
illuminated  in  France,  c.  1300.  Of  far  less  artistic 
value,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  miniature  from  the 
Cotton  MS.,  Tiberius,  B,  viii.,  ff.  35-80,  of  the  "  Order 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Kings  of  France",  written  and 
illuminated  for  Charles  V.,  in  1365.  A  fourth  miniature 
is  reproduced  from  another  codex  of  the  highest 
historical  interest,  the  famous  "  Bedford  Book  of 
Hours  ",  Add.  MS.  18850,  a  volume  written  and 
illuminated  in  France,  between  1423  and  1430  ;  but 
here  the  illuminations  have  become  too  ornate,  and 
have  lost  that  distinction  which  constitutes  the  charm 
of  the  earlier  French  miniature-painting. 

The  exhibition  of  the  French  "  Primitifs  ",  which  is 
now  on  view  at  Paris,  proves  that  no  school  of  painting 
existed  in  France,  in  the  sense  that  it  existed  at 
Florence,  or  in  Flanders.  The  influence  of  Sienese  art 
produced  a  few  remarkable  masters  at  Avignon  ;  and  at 
a  later  time  many  individual  painters  of  note,  and  in 
a  few  instances  of  genius,  owed  their  inspiration  to 
Flemish  art,  but  they  were  not  able  to  leave  behind 
them  a  sufficient  tradition  to  found  a  permanent 
school.  At  the  same  time  the  art  of  the  miniaturist 
in  France  attained  to  a  beauty  and  perfection  of 
workmanship  which,  in  its  narrower  aspect  of  book- 
decoration,  surpasses  even  the  art  of  the  miniaturist 
iq  Italy  :  but  this  beautiful  art  of  book-decora- 
tion appears  to  have  been  developed  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  school  of  wall-,  or  panel-,  paint- 
ing ;  with  the  one  exception  of  that  wholly  unique 
genius,  Foucquet.  In  Italy  alone,  and  then  only 
in  a  few  extraordinary  instances,  do  we  find  the 
miniaturist  turning  painter  in  the  larger  sense 
of  the  term  and  working  indifferently  on  a  fresco, 
or  on  the  decoration  of  a  choir-book.  Don  Lorenzo 
Monaco  and  Gherardo  are  the  great  examples  of 
such  artists  ;  but  the  British  Museum  contains  no 
example  of  their  work  ;  and  we  must  still  go  to 
Florence  if  we  would  understand  how,  on  occasion, 
the  little  art  of  the  miniaturist  could  be  lifted  up  into 
the  region  of  great  painting.  Of  the  few  examples 
of  Italian  miniature  painting  which  are  reproduced  in 
the  present  work  the  most  remarkable  is  a  border 
embellished  with  portraits  of  the  Sforza,  round  the 
first  page  of  a  vellum  copy  of  the  "  Sforziada  ",  printed 
in  1490,  and  now  in  the  Grenville  Library.  This  ex- 
quisite, though  ornate,  piece  of  work  closely  recalls 
the  style  of  Ambrogio  de  Predis,  the  assistant  of 
Leonardo,  and  a  painter  not  only  of  miniatures,  but  of 
panel  pictures. 


MR.   CLAUSEN'S  LECTURES. 
"Six  Lectures  on   Painting."     By  George  Clausen. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.    1904.  '  55.  net. 

Vf  R.  CLAUSEN'S  lectures  are  the  first  course  he 
lVA  has  delivered  to  the  Academy  students  since  his 
appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Painting,  and  they 
prove  how  excellent  that  appointment  was.  The  un- 
affected modest  and  direct  manner  of  speech  was  of 
the  kind  to  win  upon  the  students'  attention,  and  the 
lecturer  has  kept  in  mind  throughout  that  the  main 
issue  of  criticism  for  a  painter  is  a  practical  one, 
namely,  what,  among  all  these  differing  ways  of  seeing 
and  representing,  am  I  to  do  ?  There  is  no  parade  of 
learning  in  the  book,  no  curious  disquisition  ;  we  see  a 
painter  feeling  his  way  among  the  masters  of  different 
times  and  cautiously  helping  younger  students  with 
his  experiences. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  development  of  a  sincere 
mind  when  we  compare  the  present  volume  with  the 
author's  earlier  work  in  criticism.  When  Mr.  Clausen 
entered  painting  Bastien  Lepage  was  the  idol  of  a  con- 
siderable English  group,  and  in  an  essay  published  in 
the  early  'nineties  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Clausen's  work 
at  that  time  as  a  painter  it  is  evident  how  pre- 
dominant  this   contemporary   influence   was.  Since 


then  the  centre  of  gravity  has  shifted,  and  J.  F. 
Millet  rather  than  Lepage  has  become  the  leading 
model.    Mr.  Clausen,  indeed,  has  very  closely  adopted 

I  the  words  of  one  of  his  critics  in  defining  the  rela- 
tion between  these  painters.  Millet,  then,  with  a 
more  special  study  of  light  that  comes  rather  from 
Monet  and  other  sources,  marks  out  Mr.  Clausen's 

,  present  path  :  but  his  critical  outlook  has  deepened  and 
widened.  From  Millet  very  likely  he  was  led  back  to 
Rembrandt,  and  in  other  painters,  like  the  elder  Breughel 

J  he  finds  sympathetic  predecessors.  But  he  has  also 
learned  to  look  beyond  the  particular  track  in  "nature" 
and  expression  that  his  own  art  follows,  he  takes  care 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  supremacy  of  the  great 
central  figures  like  Michelangelo  and  Titian,  and  en- 
courages them  to  trace  the  beauties  of  design  and  of 
natural  expressiveness  among  earlier  painters  and  con- 

:  ventions  not  at  all  points  so  naturalistic  as  our  own. 
The  volume  begins  with  a  lecture  on  those  earlier 

!  painters,  other  chapters  follow  on  Lighting  and 
Arrangement  and  on  Colour  ;  the  fourth  deals  with 
Titian  Velasquez  and  Rembrandt ;  the  fifth  with  Land- 
scape and  Open-air  Painting,  and  the  last  with  Realism 
and  Impressionism,  a  very  sound  bit  of  criticism. 

Altogether  we  may  congratulate  the  Academy  on  a 
professor  who  can  combine  a  living  interest  in  modern 
painting  with  a  reverence  for  the  past,  and  we  wish 
that  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  author  were  an  active  force 
in  the  councils  of  his  society.    As  long  as  he  is  only  an 

'  associate,  that  cannot  be,   but  something  is  gained 

1  when  lectures  like  these  are  sent  out  as  representing  its 
views. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Peradventures  of  Private  Pagett."  By  Major 
W.  P.  Drury.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1904. 
35-.  6d. 

"Mr.  Pagett,  landlord  of  the  'Coach  and  Horses,' 

1  parish  councillor,  vicar's  warden,  and  late  private  in. 
the  Marines  ",  was  well  worth  discovering,  but  perhaps 

;  Major  Drury  is  working  him  a  little  too  hard.  There 

1  is  nothing  in  the  present  instalment  of  his  experiences 
so  fine  as  the  sailing  of  a  train  over  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  the  good  publican  shows  a  tendency  to 
repeat  himself.  One  gets  a  little  weary  of  the  rum  and 
tobacco  which  accompany  each  invention.    Still,  there 

!  is  excellent  fooling  in  some  of  the  new  stories,  which 
should  not  be  read  in  the  lump  by  anyone  except  a  re- 
viewer. Here  is  a  description  of  a  horse  driven  by  Jack 
ashore  at  Malta  which  will  serve  as  a  sample  :  "  His 
ears  were  laid  fore-an'-aft  along  the  top  of  his  'ead,  I 
could  see  the  whites  of  his  eyes  from  the  navigating 
box,  and  he  was  scratchin'  the  roadway  with  his  two 
foremost  paws  like  a  dyin'  man  pickin'  at  his  coverlet." 
In  the  last  of  these  eight  sketches,  however,  Major 

j  Drury  once  more  touches  the  chord  which  made  his 
"Passing  of  the  Flagship"  so  remarkable.    "  In  the- 
Bag  Flat  "  is  the  story  of  a  dream  in  which  a  man  on 

j  shore  sees  what  is  happening  below-deck  on  a  sinking 
battleship  in  which  a  comrade  is  serving.    It  is  a  vivid 

j  tragedy,  excellently  told. 

I  "Old  Hendrik's  Tales."    By  Captain  A.  O.  Vaughan. 
London  :  Longmans.    1904.  6s. 
Uncle  Remus  is  responsible  for  much.  The  Hottentot 

j  Old  Hendrik  is  evidently  his  first-cousin,  but  he  is 
a  poor   relation.     Hottentot  folk-lore   is  interesting 

'  enough,  but  when  distorted  into  fiction  of  nearly  as 
poor  a  quality  as  Mr.  Kipling's  "Just-So  Stories"  it 
does  not  attract.  We  confess  that  we  have  found  Mr. 
Shepherd's  caricatures  of  animals  in  the  illustrations  to 
this  book  exceedingly  irritating.    He  has  the  extra— 

1  ordinary  gift  of  making  animals  look  vulgar.  Animals 
may  look  foolish  or  wicked  or  cruel,  but  vulgarity  is 
the  prerogative  of  man,  and  Mr.  Shepherd's  impious 
pencil  breaks  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature. 
Old  Hendrik  talks  in  a  very  tiresome  dialect,  and  we 

,  scarcely  think  Captain  Vaughan  is  a  faithful  tran- 
scriber. Some  of  the  language  has  an  American  nigger 
flavour,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  is  much  like  the  talk 
of  a  Cape  native  whose  own  language   is  Kitchen- 

j  Dutch.    "Allah  Mattie  !  "  is  a  very  odd  way  of  writing 

'  "  Allemachtij  !  "     If  it  is  necessary  to  explain  in  a~ 
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foot-note  such  a  term  as  "  predikant  ",  it  would  have 
been  well  to  state  that  "wolf"  in  South  Africa  means 
hvama.  The  Brer  Rabbit  of  these  stories  is  the 
Jackal:  other  actors  are  the  "Wolf",  Baboon,  Hare, 
Tortoise  and  Ratel.  We  fancy  children  would  not 
make  much  of  it  (they  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
their  taste  vitiated  by  the  pictures),  and  we  do  not  quite 
see  for  what  class  of  readers  the  book  is  intended. 

"  Glencairly  Castle."  By  Horace  Hutchinson.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.     1904.  6s. 

It  is  agreeable  to  find  a  novel  largely  concerned  with 
sport  written  by  one  who  understands  such  matters. 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  new  story  is  not  very  striking  in  the 
way  of  character  study  or  dramatic  effect,  but  to  read 
-it  in  London  is  to  make  a  journey  by  proxy  to  a  pleasant 
Scotch  country  house.  The  proud  impoverished  earl 
to  whom  Glencairly  Castle  belongs  is  of  a  type  familiar 
enough  in  books,  but  the  successful  man  of  business  who 
rents  the  estate  is  more  originally  conceived.  The  formula 
demands  that  such  a  man  should  be  something  of  a  cad 
in  demeanour  and  very  much  of  a  duffer  in  spprt  :  Mr. 
Hutchinson  takes  the  unusual  course  of  making  him  a 
very  decent  person  who  can  do  fairly  well  on  the  moors. 
This  conception  is  nowadays  perhaps  more  true  to  life 
than  the  other,  though  it  is  something  of  a  mystery  how 
men  of  business  who  take  to  sport  late  in  life  manage 
to  shoot  as  well  as  they  do.  Since  both  the  earl  and 
the  millionaire  have  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  romantic 
interest  may  be  easily  divined.  The  slaying  of  the 
muckle  stag  by  old  Mr.  Charleywood  is  good  comedy 
— not  farce — and  there  is  much  else  in  the  book  to 
amuse.  It  is  useless  nowadays  to  complain  of 
mechanical  plots. 

"  Sally  of  Missouri."     By  R.   E.  Young.    London  : 
Heinemann.     1904.  6s. 

"Yes,  Sirree",  says  Sally,  "the  United  States  of 
America  has  more  than  one  way  of  living  the  life 
strenuous,  and  Broadway  New  York  doesn't  begin  to 
be  the  only  place  where  she  lives  it".  The  "life 
strenuous  "  in  Missouri  consists  chiefly  in  mining  busi- 
ness, in  the  greedy  unscrupulous  concoctions  of  com- 
pany-promoters, in  the  mad  blind  rush  of  speculators, 
in  the  deafening  noise  of  roaring  whirring  mills  and 
engines,  in  the  persistent  eager  drilling  of  hard  rock, 
in  the  mad  triumph  at  the  striking  of  a  vein  of  ore. 
"  Sally ",  though  not  the  refined  lady  the  author  evi- 
dently thinks  her,  is  a  type  of  the  fine  healthy  Western 
girl  with  a  superior  Eastern  education.  "  She  had  fine 
conceptions  of  art,  she  was  well  read  "  but  her  conver- 
sation is  quite  Western  and  rather  commonplace.  The 
hero  Steering  is  a  New  Yorker,  a  good  fellow  enough, 
but  colourless  and  very  characteristically  American,  in 
his  lack  of  subtlety  and  distinction.  The  freshness, 
vigour,  and  picturesque  realism  of  this  study  of  Western 
life,  the  power  of  vivid  and  shrewd  description,  more 
than  atone  for  the  faults  and  defects  of  the  author's 
style — which  is  a  mixture  of  common  Americanisms, 
and  an  ambitious  attempt  at  "  fine  writing  ".  On  nearly 
every  page  is  some  such  eccentricity  of  expression  as 
"The  sweet  wistful  interest  was  balsamic  to  him", 
"  A  conscience,  stalking  gaunt  and  lunatic  through 
"the  charnel  house  of  its  own  experience",  "purple- 
mannered  fashion  ".  "  She  was  a  pulse  of  light,  colour- 
ful and  vibrant  ". 

"  Krum.     A    Study  of  Consciousness."     By  Ernest 
G.  Henham.   London  :  Grant  Richards.   1904.  6s. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  forcible,  picturesque 
and  comparatively  intelligent  opening  chapters  of  this 
story  are  by  the  same  hand  as  the  incoherent  rubbish 
into  which  it  drifts  towards  the  end — an  "unfrocked 
priest  "  who  talks  of  telepathy,  spiritism,  and  clair- 
voyance as  sublime  sciences,  celebrates  a  midnight  re- 
quiem mass  in  a  Protestant  village  church,  although  he 
says  that  "  Purgatory,  and  other  superstitions  of  the  dark 
ages  "  are  abhorrent  to  him.  A  man  gives  oranges  to 
a  wretched  deserted  girl  on  her  deathbed,  and  after- 
wards reminds  her  betrayer  of  her  sad  end  by  rolling 
oranges  at  him  across  the  table.  The  occult  gipsy  is 
always  described  as  "the  nomad",  and  the  heroine,  a 
most  offensive  young  woman,  bursting  with  health, 
relieves  her  high  spirits,  and  shows  her  sense  of  humour 


"  by  turning  all  the  ornaments  on  the  mantel-shelf  upside 
down,  and  stuffing  the  directory  up  the  chimney  "  of 
the  inn  where  she  is  having  tea. 

1 

"The  Peril  of  an  Empire."  By  Robert  Johnston. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.     1904.  6s. 

"  It  has  been  observed  before,  even  by  unobservant 
men,  that  London  is  a  city  of  contrasts,  of  glaring 
contrasts,  between  wealth  and  poverty."  For  incom- 
petence, and  for  a  complacent  and  unabashed  fluency 
of  platitude,  Mr.  Johnston's  "  Peril  of  an  Empire  "  is 
unsurpassed.  Anxious  to  show  his  knowledge  of  life 
in  all  its  various  phases,  he  introduces  us,  in  a  bewilder- 
ing kaleidoscopic  series  of  pictures,  to  a  diplomatic 
dinner,  a  Government  office,  the  bar  in  the  "  Spotted 
Dog",  "the  wilds  of  the  Euston  Road,"  a  first  night 
at  the  "St.  George's"  Theatre,  "Jimmy's",  the 
Empire  promenade,  the  Duchess  of  Moalshire's  ball, 
life  below  stairs,  and  a  night-club  in  Soho — and  de- 
scribes them  all  with  equal  confidence  and  inadequacy. 

"The  Countess  of  Mountenoy."  By  John  Strange 
Winter.     London  :  Long.     1904.  6s. 

There  is  something  curiously  superficial  and  half- 
hearted in  the  treatment  of  the  shadowy  persons  in  this 
astoundingly  improbable  story,  which  is  written  with 
the  usual  fatal  facility  and  experienced  fluency  of  John 
Strange  Winter.  The  lack  of  adequate  expression  of 
feeling  and  emotion  seems  to  proceed  from  listlessness 
and  carelessness,  as  well  as  from  incompetence.  The 
chief  sensation  of  the  book  is  a  marriage  ceremony 
between  the  heroine  and  her  brother,  disguised  as  her 
lover  Lord  Mountenoy.  She  is  thus  enabled,  after  the 
convenient  death  of  Mountenoy,  to  produce  a  marriage 
certificate,  and  to  claim  the  title  for  her  illegitimate  son. 

= 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Le  Roman  Social  en  Angleterre,  1830-1S50."  Par  Louis 
Cazamian.  Paris  :  Societe  Nouvelle  de  Librairie  et 
d'Edition.    1904.  3/^.50. 

M.  Cazamian  has  compiled  with  vast  industry  and  erudition 
an  account  of  the  English  novelists  who  dealt  with  social 
problems  in  what  we  may  term  the  early  Victorian  period.  As 
his  book  has  already  reached  a  second  edition  we  can  only 
express  our  satisfaction  that  so  much  application  has  received 
recognition  and  also  that  there  is  sufficient  interest  taken  in 
English  works  of  fiction  to  create  some  demand  in  France  for 
a  meritorious  production  of  this  nature.  We  cannot,  however, 
avoid  expressing  our  opinion  that  the  writer  might  well  have 
compressed  his  views  into  a  third  of  the  space.  Sainte-Beuve 
would  have  found  two  or  three  articles  quite  adequate  to  the 
purpose.  The  writer's  judgment  is  generally  sound  and  im- 
partial when  dealing  with  the  political  or  social  aspect  of 
events  which  gave  rise  to  the  romances  he  criticises.  After 
treating  at  length  of  general  tendencies  both  in  economics  and 
politics  and  their  result  in  our  literature  at  the  time,  he  takes 
four  novelists  as  typical  of  the  period  he  writes  to  expound. 
Dickens,  Disraeli,  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Charles  Kingsley.  On  the 
whole  M.  Cazamian's  judgment  upon  these  writers  seems  to 
us  wise  and  just  but  he  fails  somewhat  in  preserving  the  measure 
of  their  relative  importance.  The  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  book  will  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  reading  undertaken 
by  the  author  for  its  production. 

( Continued  on  page  24. ) 
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"Amabilis  Insania."     By  Stephen  Gwynn.     London:  Mac- 
millan.  1904. 

Mr.  Gwynn  wrote  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  series  of 
'•  Highways  and  Byways"  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Donegal 
country  ;  and  this  book  of  essays,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  chapters,  represents  the  chips  from  that  more  serious  work. 
He  begins  with  fishing  experiences  and  ends  with  a  rather 
mysterious  tale  of  the  finding  in  a  London  curiosity  shop  of 
Walton's  very  wallet.  It  would  have  been  better  perhaps  either  to 
keep  the  secret  or  to  give  those  interested  some  chance  of  seeing 
and  testing  the  treasure.  In  general  the  fishing  as  such  is  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  work.  The  people  are  the  thing  ; 
and  Mr.  Gwynn  has  so  sturdy  a  local  patriotism  that  it  does  I 
not  even  shrink  from  Gaelic.  ■  He  gets  out  of  the  native  more 
Stuff  than  the  visitor  can  ;  and  though  one  may  generally  trace 
Mr.  Gwynn's  holidays  in  the  magazines,  his  appreciation  of 
his  native  Irishman  is  more  free  than  other  holiday  experi- 
ences from  the  disturbing  thought  of  their  utility  as  good  copy. 
The  poacher,  an  admirable  character,  perhaps  proved  too  real 
for  good  copy.    But  what  a  boon  he  would  be  in  a  novel. 

"  The  Sources  and  Authority  of  Dogmatic  Theology."  By 
.  A.  C.  Headlam.  London  :  Macmillan.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1903.  is.  net. 
This  is  an  inaugural  lecture  delivered  at  King's  College  by 
Dr.  Headlam  ;  such  lectures  are  usually  composed  for  a 
larger  audience  than  that  to  which  they  are  spoken,  and  they 
serve  for  a  pronouncement  on  the  lecturer's  position  with  regard 
to  his  subject,  and  on  the  way  in  which  he  proposes  to  treat  it. 
Dr.  Headlam's  is  a  very  good  inaugural  lecture  ;  he  presents  a 
sober  apology  for  dogmatic  theology,  and  maps  out  with  great 
clearness  the  provinces  belonging  to  religion,  science,  and 
philosophy.  Many  a  layman  who  was  conscious  of  a  vague 
uncertainty  in  his  faith,  without  perhaps  feeling  any  definite 
difficulty,  might  gain  real  help  from  such  a  lecture  ;  he  would 
begin  to  see  how  far  science  and  philosophy  can  carry  him 
and  where  the  realm  begins  into  which  they  cannot  penetrate. 

"  Religion  and  Science  ;  some  Suggestions  for  the  Study  of  the  J 
Relations  between  Them."  By  P.  N.  Waggett.  London  : 
Longmans.  1904.  2.r.  6d.  net. 
This  book  is  a  handbook  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  j 
carried  in  the  hand  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  very  much  like 
what  we  mean  by  the  term.  We  usually  expect  a  solid, 
careful  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  subject  ;  this  is  a 
piece  of  work  able,  often  brilliant,  but  unmethodical,  more 
like  conversation  than  a  book.  Few  people  indeed  are  better 
qualified  to  converse  on  the  relations,  between  Religion 
and  Science  than  Mr.  Waggett ;  but  here  he  seems  to  have 
just  jotted  down  his  thoughts  as  they  occurred  to  him  ;  he 
gets  into  an  argument  and  then  interrupts  it  to  give  us  a  list  of 
hooks  which  oughtto  be  studied,  or  to  suggest  others  -which, 
should  be  reprinted  ;  a  great  deal  of  matter  is  put  in  the  text 
which  ought  to  have  been  relegated  to  "additional  notes". 
Possibly  the  book  would  read  better  if  it  were  taken  a  chapter 
at  a  time  ;  there  is  after  all  unusual  freshness  and  vigour,  as 
well  as  learning  in  it  ;  but  it  is  so  good  that  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not 
better,  and  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  it  were  completely 
rewritten. 

"The    World's    Pulpit": — "The    Ten    Virgins   and  other 
Sermons."  By  H.  R.  Gamble.  London  :  Brown,  Langham. 
■  -    1904.    y.  6d. 
This   volume    of  sermons  .is   essentially   readable.  Mr. 
'Gamble  is  a  good  and  thoughtful  preacher,  but  he  is  rather 
Xpo  colloquial  and  occasionally  lapses  into  slang  ;  he  is  earnest 
but  not  solemn.    Still  he  has  the  valuable  power  of  getting 
down  to  principles,  and  reading  the  modern  lesson  in  an  ancient 
text  ;  and  one  sermon  on  Daniel  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  spirit  in  which  to  discuss  a  question  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  before  an  educated  congregation. 

"The  Parish  Clerk  and  his  Right  to  Read  the  Liturgical 
Epistle."     By  Cuthbert  Atchley.     Alcuin   Club  Tracts. 
;     London  :  Longmans.    1904.    is.  6d. 

j  This  learned  treatise  will  amply  repay  reading  by  all  inte- 
rested in  Church  history.  The  author  shows  that  the  parish 
clerk  or  aqua;  bajulus,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sing  with  the 
priest,  to  read  the  epistle  and  lesson,  and  who  should  be 
able  to  keep  school,  is  an  officer  distinctly  recognised  in 
Gregory  IX's  Decretals  ;  and  he  indeed  finds  him  (through 
Hincmar's  Articles  of  Inquiry)  in  the  diocese  of  Reims  in  the 
year  of  grace  878.  He  argues  ingeniously  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distinct  words  of  the  Rubric  as  to  the  reading  of  the 
Epistle  by  the  priest,  the  parish  clerk  may  still  legally  read  it, 
as  was  the  custom  in  mediaeval  times.  He  shows  clearly  that 
some  post- Reformation  bishops  were  willing  to  allow  the  aquae 
bajulus  to  continue  this  his  ancient  duty  ;  but  this  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  prove  legality.  Still  the  argument  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  book  should  help  to  rescue  an  ancient  office 
from  the  undeserved  contempt  into  which  it  has  fallen. 

Poems.    By  R.  Henderson  Bland.    London  :  Gay  and  Bird. 
1904.    2s.  6d. 

The  quality  of  Mr.  Bland's  verse  may  be  gauged  by  the 
vanity  which  prompted  him  to  make  his  own  photograph  the 


frontispiece  to  his  book.  Such  vanity  deserves  to  be  pilloried  ; 
but  the  "poems"  do  not  deserve  to  be  advertised.  It  is  a  pity 
Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron  are  not  alive  to  enjoy  the  glory  of 
this  book's  dedication  to  them.  Evidently  Mr.  Bland  thought 
none  of  the  three  was  equal  by  himself  to  such  a  distinction  : 
so  he  dedicates  to  them  all. 

"The  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury"  by  Arthur 
Stanley  (Murray,  2s.  6d.)  has  come  out  in  a  very  brilliant  red 
dress,  with  half-tone  illustrations  of  the  Cathedral.  The  book 
has  passed  through  many  editions.  There  is  scarcely  the  dis- 
tinction and  originality  in  these  papers  which  one  might  have 
expected  from  a  man  like  Stanley,  but  they  contain  much 
antiquarian  lore  presented  in  a  readable  form. — Mr.  W.  Duncan 
has  written  the  "  Life  of  Joseph  Cowen  "  (Walter  Scott  Pub- 
lishing Company,  3-f.  6d.).  It  is  no  doubt  of  considerable  local 
interest.  People  who  do  not  live  in  the  whirl,  however,  of 
Newcastle  life  cannot  be  expected  to  follow  Cowen's  fortunes 
in  respect  to  the  local  press  and  such  like  with  interest.  Cowen 
was  an  earnest  and  public-spirited  politician,  and  this  Mr. 
Duncan  does  not  fail  to  bring  out  in  his  work. — Mr.  C.  G. 
Harper,  author  of  many  road  books,  has  written  "  The  Ingoldsby 
Country"  (Black,  6s.),  which  he  has  illustrated  himself  by  neat 
line  drawings  in  the  text.  Canterbury,  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
Barham,  Romney  Marsh,  Hythe  and  Folkestone  are  among 
the  places  which  he  describes.  The  Ingoldsby  humour  is  not 
quite  the  humour  of  the  epicure  of  to-day  :  it  leaves  the  reader 
either  extremely  solemn  or  else  hilarious,  but  we  suppose  that 
Mr.  Harper  is  safe  enough  in  calling  the  legends  "a  classic", 
and  Mr.  Harper  has  done  his  task  in  a  workmanlike  way. — 
Messrs.  Truslove  and  Hanson  publish  "  Men  and  Women  of 
Soho,  Famous  and  Infamous ",  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Cardwell  and  others.  It  is  a  considerable  list  of  figures  bril- 
liant in  literature  and  art  which  is  here  treated  of,  including  Haz- 
litt,  Dryden,  Boswell,  Fanny  Kemble,  Sheridan  and  Macready. 
The  writer  of  the  article  on  Hazlitt  does  not  mince  his  words. 
He  is  quite  right.  Hazlitt's  disposition  was  not  at  all  pleasing  ; 
and  the  epitaph  at  S.  Anne's,  Soho,  is  tawdry  and  not  sincere. 
Hazlitt  would  have  led  the  pro-Boer  contingent  had  he  lived 
later  :  he  got  drunk  to  drown  his  disappointment  on  Napoleon's 
defeat  at  Waterloo. — "  Buy  English  Acres",  written  and  pub- 
lished by  C.  F.  Dowsett  of  Winklebury,  has  appeared  in  a 
second  edition  (3s.  6d.).  His  odds  and  ends  of  matter  relating 
more  or  less  to  his  subject  are  often  entertaining  though  not 
always  perhaps  in  the  way  he  desires.  He  has  made  a  list  of 
American  buyers  of  land  :  for  instance  "  John  Pierpont 
Morgan,  the  eminent  banker,  whom  the  present  writer  also 
knew  in  New  York."  Mr.  Dowsett  is  a  Protectionist  and  he 
touches  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  on  Cobden  in  this  edition  of 
his  book  :  he  does  not  startle  us. — "  Slingsby  and  Slingsby 
Castle  "  (Methuen,  js.  6d.)  is  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  Arthur 
St.  Clair  Brooke.  It  is  careful  local  history,  and  in  the  intro- 
duction are  some  good  passages  concerning  the  Yorkshire 
barrows  on  which  Canon  Greenwell  wrote  with  such  authority. 
All  the  barrows  about  Slingsby  are  rounded,  and  belonging  to 
the  later  Stone  and  the  Bronze  periods.  An  appendix  contains 
a  slight  account  of  the  birds  of  the  district. 

Among  recent  reprints  are  two  volumes  of  the  De  La  More 
Press,  "  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  and  other  Poems,"  by 
William  Morris  (2s.  6d.  net).  Mr.  Robert  Steele  edits  this 
graceful  little  book.  The  second  volume  is  "The  History  of 
Fulk  Fitz-marine"  (u.  Cd.  net),  translated  by  Alice  Kemp 
Welch.  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  is  the  new  volume  in  the  "  Arden 
Shakespeare"  edited  by  W.  J.  Craig  (Methuen,  3.?.  6d.).  Mr. 
Baildon  writes  a  long  introduction  to  the  volume.  He  considers 
that  Aaron  the  Moor  in  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  ranks  in  malignity 
of  character  with  Beatrice  Cenci's  father  and  Browning's  Guido 
Franceschini.  Chapman's  and  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  plays 
appear  in  two  volumes  in  the  Mermaid  Series  (Unwin,  2s.  6d. 
each). 

In  his  "  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights"  (Newnes, 
10s.  6d.  net)  Mr.  Howard  Pyle  cultivates  a  fine  archaic  flavour. 
Thus  :  "  After  several  years  of  contemplation  and  thought  upon 
the  matter  herein  contained,  it  has  at  last  come  about  by  the 
grace  of  God  that  I  have  been  able  to  write  this  work."  He 
began  to  write  if  in  1902 — "  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  two  ".  "  The  year  of  grace  "  should  be  given 
a  long  rest :  it  is  bald  and  naked  now.  Frankly  we  prefer 
Arthur  and  his  knights  as  Tennyson  shows  them,  but  Mr.  Pyle 
has  taken  trouble  and  is  fond  of  the  subject. — Mr.  James 
Baldwin's  "  Book  Lover"  (Putnams)  has  gone  into  a  fourteenth 
edition.  He  has  written  an  ingenuous,  enthusiastic  preface,  and 
one  is  certainly  attracted  by  some  of  his  selections  from  great 
authors  on  the  use  and  joy  in  books.  But  among  these  there  is 
an  abundance  of  common  form.  Thus  we  are  treated  to  this 
pearl  : — "  Tennyson  is  a  born  poet,  that  is,  a  builder  of  airy 
palaces  and  imaginary  castles  ;  he  has  chosen  among  all  forms 
the  most  elegant,  ornate,  exquisite."  One  is  startled  to  find  that 
Taine  did  this.  And  to  this  :— "  '  People  never  weary  of  reading 
Charles  Lamb '—Alexander  Smith."  We  hope  Sir  Edward 
Clarke  has  his  copy. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  26. 
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Poor  Ckrgp  Relief  Corporation 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1856. 


President:  The  Lord  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 


The 


Convalescent  and  Holiday  Fund  for 
the  Poor  Country  Clergy. 

The  Committee  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation 
earnestly  ask  for  Contributions  to  their  Fund  for 
granting  Help  to  Country  Clergymen  and  to  those 

in  Provincial  Towns  suffering-  from  overwork  and 
weakened  health,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  few  weeks' 
rest  and  change.  Cases  are  frequent  where  for  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years — sometimes  even  longer — a  Clergy- 
man has  not  had  a  single  Sunday  from  his  parish. 

It  is  requested  that  all  sums  sent  for  this  special 
purpose  may  be  marked  "  Holiday  Fund." 

The  Society  also  makes  large  grants  periodically  from 
its  General  Fund  in  times  of  emergency,  and  is  the  only 
Institution  of  the  kind  which  gives  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Clergy,  their  Widows,  and  Orphan  Daughters  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  each  fortnightly  Meeting 
of  the  Committee  some  hundreds  of  pounds  are  distri- 
buted in  this  way. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  "  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,"  and  made  payable  to  the  Secretary, 
Mandeville  B.  Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
Offices  of  the  Corporation  : 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 


CAUTION  ! 

GENUINE  CHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &c. 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 

N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 


OHLX-afiK 


BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2-t  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
bel^w  ,£100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  B  anking  Business  transacted. 
Apply  C.  F.  Ravencroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  \ F"  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  s>8  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


APOLLO    THEATRE.      Sole   Proprietor,  Henrm 

1  V  Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes  Season.  Every  Evening  at  Z.iS.  VLRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  \V. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES 
beats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Chari.es  Morton,  Manager. 

POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  ther 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BREECHES  CUT." 


"  G.B 


J  )  "  Lancet  "  and  "  British  Medical 
Journal  "  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS 


GEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate, 


Telegrams  :  "  DIABETES,  LONDON. 
Telephone  :  283S  LONDON  WALL. 


IF  YOU  DRINK  SODA  WATER,  DRINK  THE  BEST. 


w.  &  J. 
Burrow, 

The 
Springs, 
Malvern. 


SI 


Alpha  Brand." 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 

Z\ 


Black  Handle 
Ivory  Handle 
Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 

Russia  Leather  Case  21  - 
Kropp  Strop  Paste   -  6d. 


Wholesale :  Osborne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


BLACKBEETLES  or  COCKROACHES  cleared  with 
BLATTIS,  the  Union  Paste,  now  used  tor  seven  years  everywhere" with' 
unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  the  plague 
of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S. 
Tins,  is.  3d.,  2S.  3d.,  4s.  6d.  post  free.  — HEWIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 


R.  ANDERSON   &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

Advice, 


GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising. 

Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received 
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WHISTLER  AS  I   KNEW  HIM. 

By  MORTIMER  MENPES. 

Square  imperial  Svo.  (11  x  81  inches)  cloth,  containing  1*5  Illustrations 
in  Colour  and  Tint  of  Whistler's  Oil  Colours,  Water  Colours,  Pastels, 
and  Etchings.  Price  40s.  net. 
EDITION  DE  LUXE,  limited  to  500  copies  for  England  and  America, 
each  copy  being  signed  by  Mr.  Menpes,  and  numbered.  Its  chief  feature 
is  an  original  etching  never  before  published.  This  etching  has  been 
printed  direct  from  the  copper  by  Mr.  Menpes  himself,  and  the  plate  has 
now  been  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  The  other  illustrations  in  this 
edition  are  the  earliest  impressions,  and  the  letterpress  is  printed  on  hand- 
made paper.    Price  5  guineas  net. 


VENICE. 

Painted  by  MORTIMER  MENPES,  Text  by  DOROTHY  MENPES. 

Containing  100  full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour.  Square  demy  Svo. 
cloth.  Price  20s.  net. 
EDITION  DE  LUXE,  with  letterpress  printed  on  band-made  paper, 
containing  earliest  impressions  of  the  illustrations,  and  limited  to  500  signed 
and  numbered  copies,  Nos.  1  to  ?o  each  containing  an  original  water- 
colour  sketch  by  Mr.  Menpes.  Price  5  £ufrteas  net.  Nos.  51  to  500 
(without  the  water-colour  sketch),  price  2  guineas  net. 

THE  ALPS. 

Described  by  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAY. 

Painted  by  A.  D.  McCORMICK. 

Containing  70  full-page  Illustrations  in  colour.     Square  demy  Svo. 
cloth.    Price  23s.  net. 
EDITION  DE  LUXE,  with  letterpresss  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
containing  earliest  impressions  of  the  Illustrations,  and  limited  to  300 
signed  and  numbered  copies..  Price  2  guineas  net. 

NAPLES. 

Painted  by  AUGUSTINE  FITZGERALD. 

Described  by  SYBIL  FITZGERALD. 

Containing  So  full-page  Illustrations  in  colour.    Square  demy  Svo. 
cloth.    Price  20s.  net. 
EDITION  DE  LUXE,  with  letterpress  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
containing  earliest  impressions  of  the  Illustrations,  and  limited  to  250 
signed  and  numbered  copies.    Price  2  guineas  net. 

YORKSHIRE:  Coast  and  Moorland  Scenes. 

Painted  and  Described  by  GORDON  HOME. 

Containing  32  full-page  Illustrations  in  colour.    Square  demy  8vo. 
cloth.    Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
EDITION  DE  LUXE,  with  letterpress  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
containing  earliest  impressions  of  the  Illustrations,  and  limited  to  200 
signed  and  numbered  copies.    Price  1  guinea  net. 

THE  BURNS  COUNTRY. 

By  CHARLES  S.  DOUGALL,  M.A. 

Head  Master  of  the  Dollar  Institution. 

Containing  50  full-page  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  Thomas 
Ferguson.    Large  crown  Svo.  cloth.    Price  6s. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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CONTENTS-JULY.  1904. 

THE    AMERICAN    GOVERNMENT    IN    THE    CHICAGO  STRIKE 

OF  1894.  By  Grover  Cleveland,  Ex-President  U.S.A. 
THE  REORGANISATION  OF  RUSSIA.  By  Calchas. 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHERS.  By 

Robert  S.  Rait. 
MICHAIL  IVANOVITCH  GLINKA.    By  A.  E.  Keeton. 
THE  TARIFF  SITUATION   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES.     By  J.  D. 

Whelflev. 

A  LIBERAL  CATASTROPHE?     By  A  Radical. 

THE  SPECIALIST  IN  DOWNING  STREET.     By  Kosmo  Wilkinson. 
THE  WAR:  KOREA  AND  RUSSIA,     by  Alfred  Stead. 
THE  HUMANITY  OF  SHAKESPEARE.     By  H.  Beerbohm  Tree. 
THE  TRANSVAAL  LABOUR  DIFFICULTIES.     By  Frank  Hales. 
THE  BOTTOM- KOCK  OF  THE  TIBET  QUESTION.    By  E.  H.  Parker. 
ALCOHOLIC  EXCESS  AND    THE    LICENSING    BILL.     By  Dr.  Tom 

A  QUESTION  OF  WOMEN.     By  G.  S.  Street. 
TEMPORARY  POWER.     By  Mrs.  ]ohn  Lane. 

A  CHANCE  FOR  THE  POOR  MAN'S  CHILD.    By  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  I 
M.P. 

THEOPHANO.    Chaps.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  and  XXVI.    By  Frederic  Harrison. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 
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CONTENTS. 

THE  ARMY  QUESTION  IN  AUSTRIA  AND  WiHSNKt— COUNT  ALBERT 
APPONYI  (E.v-President  of  the  Hungarian  Lozuer  House  and  present 
Leader  of  the  Opposition). 

ON  THE  LINE. 

THE  ONE-EYED  COMMISSION— JULIAN  CO R SETT. 
THE  PLACE  OF  LATIN  AND  CREEK  IN  HUMAN  LIFE-/.  W.  MAC  KAIL. 
CLASSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  NAVY- Admiral  Sir  CYPRIAN  BRIDGE, 
G.C.B. 

THE    QUESTIONABLE    SHAPES    OF    NATHANIEL    HAWTHORNE— AM/" Y  E. 

COLERIDGE. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  POLICY  OF  A  "WHITE  AUSTRALIA ALFRED  STEAD. 
ENCLISH  MUSIC:  A  Practical  Scheme- ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

JULIAN  STURCIS- /'£A'Cr  LUBBOCK  and  A.  C.  BENSON. 
FOUR  SONNETS-  11  'A  L  TER  J.  DE  LA  MARE. 
RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  (I llustrahd)  : 
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Art. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  a  Loan  Collection  of  Portraits  of  English 
Historical  Personages  who  Died  prior  to  the  Year  1625  (Ex- 
hibited in  the  Examination  Schools,  Oxford).  Oxford  :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.    6.r.  net. 

The  Collector  (Vol.  II.    Edited  by  Ethel  Deane).    Horace  Cox. 

Giovanni  Costa  :  His  Life,  Work,  and  Times  (Olivia  Rossetti  Agresti). 
Grant  Richards.    21s.  net. 

Fiction. 

A  Fool  with  Women  (Fred  Whishaw)  ;  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  Douay 
(Seth  Cook  Comstock)  ;  A  Taste  of  Quality  (E.  S.  Rorison). 
Long.    6s.  each. 

The  Slaking  of  the  Sword  (Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser) ;  Accused  and  Accuser 
(Adeline  Sargeant)  ;  Sixty  Jane  (John  Luther  Long).  Methuen. 
6s.  each. 

The  Challoners  (E.  F.  Benson).    Heinemann.  6s. 
The  Tavern  Knight  (Rafael  Sabatini).    Richards.  6s. 
To-morrow  ?  (Victoria  Cross).    Walter  Scott.  6.?. 
The  Snob  (Walter  Emanuel.    Illustrated  by  Cecil  Aldin).  Lawrence 
and  Bullen.    '3*.  6d. 

History. 

Blundell's  Worthies  (M.  L.  Banks).  Chatto  and  Windus.  "]s.  6d.  net. 
A  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry  (Late  E.  J.  W.  Gibb.  Vol.  III.  Edited 

by  Edward  G.  Brown).    Luzac.    21s.  net. 
A   List   of  Emigrant   Ministers  to  America,    1690-1811  (Gerald 

Fothergill).    Stock.    7^.  6d. 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Rise  of  Prussia  (W.  F.  Reddaway). 

Putnams.  5.?. 

A  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  XIX.  Century  (Marcus  R,  P. 
Dorman.    Vol.  H. ).    Kegan  Paul.    12s.  net. 

Reprints. 

Henry  Esmond  (Thackeray).    Long.    2s.  net. 

"The  Smaller  Classics",  I.:  English  Love  Songs  (An  Anthology). 
Grant  Richards.    Leather,  is.  net ;  cloth,  6d.  net. 

School  Books. 

Plandbook   on  the  Art  of  Teaching  as  applied  to   Music  (John 

.  Warriner).    Hammond.    2s.  6d. 
Euripides  :  Hercules  Furens  (E.  PI.  Blakeney).    Blackwood.    2s.  6d, 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

A  New  Morality  (Arthur  Tidsdall  Turner).    Grant  Richards.  2s. 
Socialism  and  Individualism  (E.  Belfort  Bax  and  J.  Hiam  Levy). 

Personal  Rights  Association. 

Theoloi;y. 

The  Value  of  the  Bible  and  Other  Sermons,  1902-1904  (H.  Hensley 

Henson).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Scientific  Order  and  Law  as  Traced  by  the  Method  of  Christ  .  .  . 

(  John  Coutts).    National  Hygienic  Company. 
The  Christian  Faith  in  Japan.    S.P.G.    is.  6d. 

Short  Sermons  for  Household,  Social  and  Private  Reading  (Francis 
Bourdillon),  3.?.  6d.  ;  The  Epistle  of  S.  James  (James  Adderley), 
is.  net.    Brown,  Langham. 

Travel. 

Russia  as  it  Really  Is  (Carl  Joubert).    Nash.     Js.  6d. 

Manchu  and  Muscovite  (B.  L.  Putnam  Weale).  Macmillan.    10s.  net. 

A  Lonely  Summer  in  Kashmir  (Margaret  Cotter  Morison).  Duck- 
worth.   Js.  6d.  net. 

The  Burns  Country  (Charles  S.  Dougall).     Black.  6s. 

The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia  (Baldwin  Spencer  and  F.  J. 
Gillen).    Macmillan.    21s.  net. 

Verse. 

Devices  and  Desires  (P.  H.  Lulham).  Brimley  Johnson.  p.  6d. 
net. 

Idylls  of  Busy  Life  (David  Sinclair).    Perth  :  D.  Leslie.    7s.  6d. 
Poems  (R.  Henderson  Bland).    Gay  and  Bird.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Dante  and  the  English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson  (Oscar 

Kuhns).    New  York  :  Holt.    6s.  net. 
Epic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  The:  a  Simple  Account  of  the  "  Divina 

Comniedia  "  ("  A  Lover  of  Dante  "').    Stock.    2s.  6d. 
Modern  Journal,  A  (Edited  by  J.  A.  Spender).    Methuen.    $s.  6d. 

net. 

Moliere  et  la  Vie  (par   Henri   Davignon).     Paris :  Fontemoing. 

3/r.  50. 

Monimenta  :  Remains  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  James  Hibbert  (1S49- 

1902).    Privately  printed. 
Old  Times  and  New  (J.  George  Tetley).    Unwin.    75.  6d.  net. 
Talking  Machines  and  Records  (S.  R.  Bottone).    Pitman,    is.  6d. 

net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July  :— The  National  Review,  2s.  6d. ; 
The  Nineteenth  Century,  zs.  6d.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Independent  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  2s.  6d.  :  The  Monthly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  Harper's  Magazine,  If.  ;  The  Century  Illus- 
trated, is.  4d.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  u.  ;  Temple  Bar,  is.  ;  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  is.  ;  The  Genealogical 
Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6d.  ;  The  Open  Court,  lo  c.  ; 
The  Magazine  of  Art,  is.  ;  East  and  West,  I  rupee',  The 
Treasury,  6d.  ;  The  School  World,  6d.  ;  The  Humane  Rieview,  is, ; 
Longman's  Magazine,  6d.  ;  Cornhill  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Sunday 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  Good  Words,  6d.  ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ; 
The  Art  Journal,  is.  6d.  ;  The  Connoisseur,  is. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  List.  MACMILLAN  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


VOLUME  FOR  1903  NOW  READY. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER:  a  Review 

of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  the  year  1903.    8vo.  18s. 
V  Volumes  of  the  ANNUAL  REGISTER  for  the  Years  1S63-1902  can  still 
be  had,  18s.  each. 


6s. 


6s. 


THEKLA,  and  other  Poems.  By 

STEPHEN  HUGHES-GAMES.  Crown8vo.3s.6d.net. 

MR.  W.  E.  NORRIS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
MR.  W.  E.  NORRIS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

NATURE'S  COMEDIAN. 
NATURE'S  COMEDIAN. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "We  who  frankly  take  pleasure  in  our  Norris  have  found 
ourselves,  in  '  Nature's  Comedian,'  as  we  expected,  in  the  best  of  good,  company, 
among  delightful  and  amusing  people,  while  cultured  ease  and  a  singular  felicity  of 
style  give  to  the  book  the  special  and  distinctive  charms  which  this  author's  work 
always  offer  in  profusion." 

M.  E.  FRANCIS'S  NEW  ROMANCE. 
M.  E.  FRANCIS'S  NEW  ROMANCE. 

LYCHGATE  HALL. 
LYCHGATE  HALL. 

World. — "  It  is  not  tco  much  to  say  that  the  writer,  who  is  still  known  as 
1  M.  E.  Francis,'  has  delighted  her  readers  anew  with  every  book  they  have 

received  at  her  hands  Her  new  book  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.    In  it  she  goes 

back  to  Lancashire,  and  her  hero— a  Lancashire  lad  of  2c — tells  his  own  story.  A 

delightful  story  it  is,  both  as  to  manner  and  matter  The  atmosphere  of  that 

simpler  and  more  leisured  age  surrounds  the  reader  wholly,  and  adds  only  another 
charm  to  a  book  which  must  give  keen  delight  to  those  who  do  and  to  those  who 
do  not  as  yet  know  the  delicate  and  finished  art  of  '  M.  E.  Francis/  " 

NEW  BOOK  by  the  Author  of  "  My  New  Curate." 
NEW  BOOK  by  the  Author  of  "My  New  Curate." 
NEW  BOOK  by  the  Author  of  "  Luke  Delmeg-e." 
NEW  BOOK  by  the  Author  of  "Luke  Delmeg-e." 

LOST  ANGEL  OF  A 
3s  6d    RUINED  PARADISE. 

A  Drama  of  Modern  Life. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  P.  A.  SHEEHAN,  D.D., 

Author  of  "  My  New  Curate,"  "  Luke  Delmege,"  &c. 


Important  New  Work  on  Manchuria. 

MANCHU  AND  MUSCOVITE. 

By  B.  L.  PUTNAM  WEALE. 

Being  Letters  from  Manchuria  written 
during  the  Autumn  of  1903* 

With  Map  and  Illustrations.    8vo.  10s.  net. 

Daily  Chronicle.^"  A  valuable  and  timely  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Far 
East." 

WAR  AND  NEUTRALITY  IN  THE 
FAR  EAST. 

By  T.  J.  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  LL.D..  Author  of  "  Principles  of  International 
Law."   Crown  8vo.  35.  6d.  net. 


THE    NORTHERN    TRIBES  OF 
CENTRAL  AUSTRALIA. 

By  Professor  Baldwin  Spencer,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  Special 
Magistrate  and  Sub-Protector  of  the  Aborigines,  Authors  of  "  The  Native 
Tribes  of  Central  Australia."    With  numerous  Illustrations.    8vo.  21s.  net. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.     NEW  SERIES. 
MARIA    EDGEWORTH.     By  the  Hon  Emily 

Lav/less.    Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  2s.  net.  {Wednesday. 

JU$T  PUBLISHED. 

TWO  NOTABLE  6s,  NOVELS. 


THE  QUEEN'S  QUAIR  ; 

.   §  OR',. 

The  Six  Years'  Tragedy. 

THE 

CROSSING. 


BY 


MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

BY 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL, 

Author  of  "The  Crisis,"  "  Richard  Carvel,"  &c. 


EARLY  DAYS  AT  UPPINGHAM  UNDER 

EDWARD  THRING.    By  an  Old  Boy.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SECOND  EDITION,  THOROUGHLY  REVISED. 
MAC  MIL  LAN'S 

GUIDE    TO  SWITZERLAND. 

With  31  Maps  and  6  Plans.    Globe  Svo.  5s.  net. 

By  CANON  HENSON. 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE  BIBLE,  AND  OTHER 

SERMONS  (1902-1C04).  With  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  By 
H.  Hensley  Henson,  B.D.  Canon  of  Westminster.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
CONTENTS  OF  THE 


LONGMAN'S   MAGAZINE.   NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 


JULY.   Price  Sixpence. 

THE  TIGER  OF  M U.SCOJT :  a  Story  of  Russian  Life  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  by  Mr.  FRED  Will  SUA  If,  is  commenced 
in  this  issue. 


"CHOPPING"  ON  THE  OLD 
CALABAR  RIVER.  By  David 
Bates. 

TO  AN  AUSTRALIAN.  By  Maynf. 
Lindsay. 

THE  THUNDERSTORM.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon. 


TWINS.    By  C.  F.  Marsh. 

THE  MISRULE  OF  MATERIAL 
LONDON.  By  Charles  L. 
Eastlake. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  ; 
New  York,  and  Bombay. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  VICTORIA  CROSS. 


" TO- MORROW  P 

BY 

VICTORIA  CROSS, 

Author  of  "  ANNA  LOMBARD  "  (Thirtieth  Edition) 
and  the  famous  "  SIX  CHAPTERS." 


"  TO-MORROW  ?  " 

SEVEN    EDITIONS    ALREADY  EXHAUSTED. 
Of  all  Booksellers.      Price  6s. 

WALTER    SCOTT    PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


For  JULY. 

OUR  PITIABLE  MILITARY  SITUATION.    By  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  AND  COMPULSORY  MILITARY  TRAIN- 
ING.    By  HEMiV  BlnCHENOUGH. 

HOW  JAPAN  REFORMED  HERSELF.    By O.  Eltzbacher.  ' 

THE  WOMEN  OF  KOREA.    By  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  J.  R.  Glunicke. 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  NOVELIST  :  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Richard  Bagot.  By 
the  Rev.  Ethelred  L.  Taunton. 

TRAMPS  AND  WANDERERS.    By  Mrs.  HlGGS. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONCILIATION  :  An  Appeal  to  the  Clergy.  By  D.  C. 
Lathbury. 

A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED.    By  the  Right 

Rev.  Bishop  Welldon. 
THE  VIRGIN-BIRTH.    By  Slade  Butler. 
INVISIBLE  RADIATIONS.    By  Antonia  Zimmern,  B.Sc. 
MEDICATED  AIR:  A  Suggestion.    By  Dr.  William  Ewart. 
THE  POLITICAL- WOMAN  IN  AUSTRALIA.    By  Vida  Goldstein. 
THE  CAPTURE  OF  LHASA  IN  1-10.    By  Di-.metrius  C.  Boolger. 
ISCHIA  IN  JUNE.    By  Adeline  Paulina  Irbv. 

CONCERNING  SOME  OF  THE  "  ENFANTS  TROUVES "  OF  LITE- 

RATURE.    By  the  Lady  Currie. 
INTERNATIONAL  QUESTIONS  AND  THE  PRESENT  WAR.     By  Sir 

John    Macdonell,    C.B.,   LL.D.    (Associate  of   the   Institut  de  Droit 

International). 

LAST  MONTH  :  (1)  By  Sir  Wemvss  Reid.   (2)  By  Edward  Dicey,  C.B. 
London:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  E.C. 

The  Illustrated  Record  of  the  World's  Work  and  Progress. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK  and  Play 

For  JULY. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NORMAN,  M.P. 

The  HOLIDAY   NUMBER,   containing  Special  Summer  Features. 
Superbly  Illustrated. 

Over  20  Articles  of  exceptional  interest,  among  which  will  be  found  :  — 
THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR.    By  the  Editor. 

THE  ORGANISATION  OF   FIRST-CLASS  CRICKET.     Illustrated.  By 

Captain  E.  G.  Wvnvard.  D.S.O. 
ROCK  CLIMBING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Illustrated.  By  E.  A.  Baker,  M.A. 
MOTOR  CAMPING.    Illustrated.    By  Henry  Norman,  M.P. 
FROM  COAST  TOCOAST  IN  A  MOIOR-CAR.  Illustrated.  By  M.C.  Krarut. 
THE  COLONISING  OF  ENGLAND.  Illustrated. 

&c.  &c. 

Kow  ready  at  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.    Price  Is.  net. 

London:  WE  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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When  Did  It  Happen  ? 

As  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  year  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo  :  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  wit^h  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about,    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
Institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs — The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Laws,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

.SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE   HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

Schoolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  Lawyers, 

M.P,9s,  Business  Men,  and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

^TbC  ZIUTICS  says :  "'Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  '  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 

•v-vvvvvwwwwvvwwwv 

Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  Work  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for  5s.  down  together  with  the  accompanying 

COUPON: 

r 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree 
Id  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 

Name  ■«'..«  •  •  •  •  

Address  

Occupation   — 

*  If  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  letter  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  "]s.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  $s.  or  5s. 
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FOR    THE  HOLIDAYS. 
Our  Neighbours  Series. 

A  series  of  Handy  Books,  dealing  with  the  Intellectual  Life  of  the  various 
Peoples,  their  Social  Divisions  and  Distinctions,  their  Manners  and  Customs, 
Wealth  and  Poverty,  their  Armies  and  Systems  of  National  Defence,  their 
Industrial  Life,  Rural  Life,  Home  Life,  Religious  Life,  Amusements,  and  Local 
Governments,  fully  Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  each  •  hv  Dost 
3s  9d  ' 

EDITED  BY  WILLIAM  HARBUTT  DAWSON. 
DUTCH  LIFE.  By  P.  M.  Hough, M. A. 


ITALIAN  LIFE.    By  Luigi  Villari. 
DANISH  LIFE.    By  J.  Brochner. 
AUSTRIAN    LIFE.    By  Francis 
H.  E.  Palmer. 


TURKISH  LIFE.    By  L.  M.  J. 

Garnett. 


BELGIAN  LIFE. 

BOULGER. 


By  Demetrius  C. 


SWISS  LIFE.    By  A.  T.  Story. 
RUSSIAN  LIFE.    By  Francis  H.  E. 

Palmer. 
GERMAN  LIFE.     By  William 

Harbutt  Dawson. 
FRENCH  LIFE.    By  Miss  Hannah 

Lynch. 

SPANISH  LIFE.    By  L.  Higgin. 

"  Pleasant  pictures  of  life  and  manners,  always  entertaining  or  instructive  or 
both." — Spectator. 

NEWNES'   THIN    PAPER  CLASSICS. 

Limp  Lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net  ;  Limp  Cloth,  3s.  net  per  volume. 
Volumes  small  enough  for  the  pocket  (6J  inches  by  4  inches  anil  J  inch  thick)  yet 
large  enough  for  the  bookshelf.    Printed  in  large  type  on  thin  but  thoroughly 
opaque  paper,  and  in  a  dainty  binding,  they  make  admirable  pocket  companions  for 
holiday  reading. 

Walter   Savage  Landor's 

Shorter  Works. 
Horace  Walpole's  Letters. 
Marco  Polo's  Travels. 
Ingoldsby  Legends. 
Poems  of  Wordsworth. 
Mrs.  Browning's  Poems. 

2  Vols. 
Shakespeare.  3  Vols. 
Milton's  Poems. 
Burns'  Poems. 
Don  Quixote. 
Bacon's  Works. 
Shelley's  Poems. 
Pepys'  Diary. 
Keats'  Poems. 
Poe's  Tales. 
Evelyn's  Diary. 
Lamb's  Works. 
The  Vision  of  Dante. 
Peacock's  Novels. 
Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

2  Vols. 

Hawthorne's   New  England 

Romances. 
Tennyson's  Poems. 

Limp  Lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net ;  Cloth,  3s.  net.    Postage  3d.  extra. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  The  'Thin  Paper  Classics'  is  keeping  well  ahead  of  every- 
thing else  we  know  in  its  own  particular  line.    The  selection  of  works  for  it  has 
never  yet  descended  in  standard  from  the  highest  ;  and  yet  it  is  as  various  and  com- 
prehensive as  any  reasonable  mind  could  wish." 


THE  CAXTON  SERIES. 

Illustrated  Reprints  of  Famous 
Classics.  Printed  in  la'ge,  clear 
type  on  antique  wove  paper,  with 
photogravure  frontispiece,  and 
from  10  to  14  il  I  us.  rations  by  the 
best  artists  in  black  and  white. 
Sma'l  fcap.  8vo.  6J  by  4J,  cloth 
limp,  gilt  tops,  designed  end- 
papers, 2s.  6a.  net ;  limp  lamb- 
skin, 3s.  net  per  volume. 
Undine. 

The    Pilgrim's  Progress. 

2  Vols- 

In  Memoriam. 
Hood's  Serious  Poems. 
Romantic  Ballads. 
Washington  Irving's  Sketch 

Book.  2  Vols. 
Lodge's  Rosalynde. 
Herrick's  Hesperides.  2  Vols. 

Glasgow  Herald.  —  "  Executed 
with  great  beauty  ;  type,  binding 
and  illustrations  being  such  as  to 
command  instant  admiration." 

IS- j?"  These  books  can  be  had  from  al 
Town  and  Country. 


Booksellers  ir 


PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Price  2<l.  weekly. 

A  Rapid  Review  of  the  Press  Opinions  of  the  Week. 

Special  Articles : 

LEADING  PUBLISHERS— 

Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons. 

SHOULD  WOMEN  PLAY  BRIDGE? 
A  Plea  for  Moderation. 


Newnes'  Art  Library. 

A  Series  of  Volumes  Illustrative  of  the  Work  of  Great  Artists. 

'  Each  volume  contains  from  about  64  full  pages  in  monochrome.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure.  These  are  in  many  cases  made  from  works 
which  have  not  previously  been  reproduced. 

Now  Rkadv. 

BOTTICELLI.   By  Richaud  Davey.    SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
VELASQUEZ.    By  A.  L.  Baldry.  By  A.  L.  Baldry. 

CONSTABLE'S  SKETCHES.  GOZZOLI.    By  Hugh  Stokes. 

By  Sir  James  D.  Linton,  R. I.    RAPHAEL.    By  Edgcumbe  Staley. 
Queen.'—"  It  is  a  marvellous  three-and-sixpence  worth." 

uloie. — "  The  pictoiial  representation  of  thewoiksis  carefully  and  successfully 
done." 


Newnes'  Pocket  Classics. 

A  new  series  intended  to  include  all  the  great  classics  of  moderate  length,  and  to 
be  a  companion  to  the  tavourite  "Thin  Paper  "  Cl»s  ics.  Each  volume  will  have  a 
.photogravure  frontispiece  and  many  fine  dtcorat'ons  in  the  text,  specially  designed 
by  eminent  artists._  The  type  is  new  and  very  legible,  the  page  of  pleasing  shape, 
and  the  antique  laid  paper  the  best  in  any  pocket  series.  Uniform  lambskin  and 
cloth  bindings,  2s.  6d.  net  and  2s.  net  respectively. 

This  beautiful  series  opens  zuitli  the  following  volumes  : 
THE  CAVALIER  IN  EXILE.  THE  POEMS  AND  SONGS 

By  Margaret  Duchess  of  New-  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

CASTLE. 

DEFOE'S  JOURNAL  OF  P0EMS  0F  GEORGE  WITHER. 

THE  PLAGUE  YEAR.      GOETHE'S  FAUST. 


•QEORGE  NEWNES,  LTD.,  3  to  12  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

2°  "TO-DAY,"  2° 

THE  WEEKLY    MAGAZINE  JOURNAL. 


Contains  in  its  issue,  dated  June  291/t  : 

"REMINISCENCES  OF  A  CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD," 

By  Arthur  Lynch. 

"LIFE  IN  THE  YEAR  ONE," 

By  I.  Zangyvill. 

"THE  MANTLE  OF  THE  EMPEROR," 
No.  8.-HOW   THE    PRINCE   CAME   TO  PARIS, 

By  Ladbroke  Black  and  Robert  Lynd. 

A  "DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE," 

By  Frank  Rutter. 

"IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE," 
A    FCLL=PAGE   SKETCH    OF    "GENERAL"  BOOTH, 

By  Paul  Henry. 


"  All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in  '  TO-DAY.'  " 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 


Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.  :  60  Illustrati  ons,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LAN  no  N  AND  environs. 
VIH/V/ll  By  E   c  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — The  Times. 
"  It  very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


11  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Dally  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated. 
Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
The  Isle  of  Wight.  ■      The  Channel  Islands. 

The  Vale  of  Llangollen.  Ross,  Monmouth,  Tintern. 

Brecon  and  its  Beacons.      I      The  Severn  Valley. 
Bournemouth  and  the  New  Forest.    —    The  Wje  Valley. 
Brighton,   Worthing,   Eastbourne,   Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  Weston-super-Mare,  Cheddar  Valley. 

Aberystwith,  Borth,  Towyn,  Aberdovey,  Machynlleth. 
Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Bangor,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth,    Dolgelly,    Harlech,    Ponmadoc,    Criccieth,  Pwllheli, 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Festiniog. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 
Exeter,  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  Dawllsh. 
Torquay,  Teignmouth,  Paignton,  Dartmoor. 
Plymouth,  Looe,  Fowey,  St.  Austell. 
Falmouth,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Islands. 

Letter  from   H.M.  THE  KING. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  have  had  the  hanour  of  submitting  your  letter  to  the  King,  and 
I  am  commanded  by  His  Majesty,  in  reply  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  new 
edition,  so  well  got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs,'  which  you  have  transmitted  for 
His  Majesty's  acceptance. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"R.  Darlington,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S."  "KNOLLYS. 


IS.     THE   HOTELS  OF   THE  WORLD.     An  Illustrated   Handbook  to  the 

leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Paris  &  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

Tlu  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  H.  G.  MURRW  STEWART,  ESQ., 
OF  CALLEY,  GATEHOUSE,  N.B. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  July  7,  1904,  and  Two  following  Days,  at  one 
o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  the  Library  of  the  late  Horatio 
Granville  Murray  Stewart,  Esq.  (of  Calley,  Gatehouse,  N.B.) ;  the  LIBRARY  of 
the  late  Frederic  William  Madden,  Esq.  (M.R.A.S.,  Silver  Medalist  and  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society),  and  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Samuel  (of 
Epsom).  Comprising  Standard  Works  in  the  various  branches  of  English  Litera- 
ture, early  printed  English  books,  books  on  Numismatics,  a  small  collection  of 
books  with  arms  on  sides,  Fine  Arts,  illustrated  Sporting  Books,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


VALUABLE  ENGRAVINGS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  A  GENTLEMAN. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street. 
Strand,  W.C..  on  FRIDAY,  July  8,  1904,  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  VALUABLE 
ENGRAVINGS,  the  property  of  a  Gentleman,  comprising  Fancy  Subjects  of  the 
English  School,  some  printed  in  colours,  by  and  after  F.  Bartolozzi,  J.  B.  Cipriani. 
A.  Kauffman,  P.  W.  Tomkins,  and  others,  including  a  brilliant  impression  in  red 
of  "Venus  attired  by  the  Graces,"  after  A.  Kauffman,  and  several  fine  "  Cries  of 
London,"  after  F.  Wheatley,  in  brown  and  black  ;  Portraits,  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  including  Lady  Broughton,  by  T.  Watson,  and  Mrs.  Abingdon  as 
Roxalana,  by  J.  K.  Sherwin,  printed  in  colours  ;  Mezzotint  and  other  Portraits,  by 
various  Engravers,  including  a  rare  Portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  E.  Fisher, 
after  M.  Chamberlin  ;  and  a  few  Engravings  and  Etchings,  by  Rembrandt, 
A.  Diirer,  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  Ostade,  and  other  Old  Masters. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


NOW  READY,  6d.  net,  the  JULY  number 
of  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  a  beautifully 
illustrated  Record,  Guide,  and  Magazine 
for  everybody  interested  in  books.  It 
is  a  What's  What  and  Who's  Who  of 
bookland,  and  it  has  already  won  a 
recognised  position.  It  has  a  specially 
interesting  article  on  the  historic  pub- 
lishing house  of  Blackwoods,  which  has 
just  celebrated  its  centenary.  Order 
from  your  bookseller  or  newsagent,  or 
from  the  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  4  Stationers'  Hall 
Court,  London. 

MUDIFS  LIBRARY 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  per  annum. 

Can  be  entered  at  any  date  for  THREE,    SIX,   or  TWELVE 
MONTHS. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mudie's  Clearance  Catalogue  is 
now  ready.   Post  Free  on  Application. 

This  CATALOGUE  comprises  the  SURPLUS  COPIES  of 
MANY  LEADING  BOOKS  of  the  PAST  and  PRESENT 
SEASONS  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 

30  to  34  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  and  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  EX.,  London;  and  at 
Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 


La  plus  repandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres,  nouvelle  serie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  inedits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1904  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  c'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs, 
d'ceuvre  du  Musee  da  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  grattiit  sur  demande. 

PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     DirecTel-r,  JEAN  l-'INOT. 
3° 


A    LEADER-WRITER   WANTED  for  a  first-class 

i~X  daily  paper  in  India.  High  literary  attainments  indispensable.  Pre- 
terence  given  to  a  University  man.  State  experience,  salary  required,  and  enclose 
specimens  of  work  to  Box  1,048,  Sell's  Al>ver  risim;  Offices,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  ANT> 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.   Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON 


and 


E.  GEORGE  &  SONS,  Booksellers, 

And  DEALERS  IN  LITERARY  and  other  JOURNALS  and  REVIEWS, 
PUBLICATIONS  of  LEARNED  and  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 
AGENTS  FOR  BRITISH,  FOREIGN,  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS. 
CURRENT  CATALOGUES  SENT  POST  FREE  on  Application.    BOOKS  SOUGHT  FOR. 

Correspondence  Invited.     All  communications  answered. 
LIBRARIES  OR  SMALL  COLLECTIONS  OF  BOOKS  PURCHASED 
IN  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY  FOR  CASH. 

All  orders  promptly  executed.    Established  1820. 

151   WHITECHAPEL   ROAD,   LONDON,  E. 

^TO    BOOK-BUYERS    AND    LIBRARIANS  OF 

X  FREE  LIBRARIES. —The  July-Catalogues  of  Valuable  Second-hand 
Works  and  New  Remainders,  offered  at  Prices  greatly  reduced,  are  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Library  Depart- 
ment, 186  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


EDUCATION. 


T^HE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 

X  Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  SouthwoM).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Dedford  and.  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXHILL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 

Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL.— Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B. 
London). — The  next  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Classes  for  this 
Examination  will  begin  on  October  3rd. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  'o 

The  DEAN,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S  E. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


'  Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

THE    KING    OF  NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 

Sample  dozen  Box,  Three  Stamps. 
T.B.L.,  KING'S  PREMISES,  SAVOY  CORNER,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

N.B.        Wanted.     A  Secondhand'  Copv  of  the 

ENCYCLOPEDIA    BRITANNIC  A. 

E.B.         with  Supplement. 

Write  particulars  with  price  to  E.T.R.,  c/o.  Saturday" 
Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


NOTICE. 

the  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  an 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  .1. 

..182   1  10  4 

O  14     I    O   15  2 

■•0     7     1    0     7  7 


One  Year  ... 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street y 
Strand,  london,  IV.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  I  'IE  W,  the  Publisher  mould  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


Tits  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 

NO    "LETTERS"  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  £,220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
•work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 

POPLAR  HOSPITAL 

FOR  ACCIDENTS. 

REASONS  FOR  HELPING, 

J.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming  population  of  poor 
hard-working  people  in  a  district  that  may  be 
called  the  "workshop"  as  well  as  the  "Port" 
of  London. 

2.  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of  FIVE  an  hour 

for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.  If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will  be  curtailed,  and  ward  or  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 

5.  Free  to  all.    No  Letters  required. 


Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 
Secretary  : 

Lt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  CONSOLIDATED 
3i  PER  CENT.  STOCK. 


ISSUE    OF  £3,000,000. 


Price  of  Issue,  £95  per  cent. 

Interest  payable  ist  January  and  1st  July. 
cSi.v  Months'Tnterest  payable  ist  January,  1905. 

Principal  repayable  at  par  ist  JULY,  1949,  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  having  the  option  to  redeem  the  Stock  at  par  on  or  after  the  ist  JULY, 
1929,  on  giving  twelve  calendar  months'  notice. 

The  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  having  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1903,  as  announced  in  the  "  London  Gazette  "  of 
the  23rd  October,  1903,  Trustees  are  authorised  to  invest  in  this  Stock  subject  to 
the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  Trustee  Act,  1S93. 


THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  LIMITED,  are  instructed 
by  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Gooo  Hope  to  offer  for  subscription  the 
above  amount  of  Stock,  being  a  further  Dortion  of  the  amount  to  be  raised  under 
the  provisions  of  the  following  Acts  of  the  Cape  of  flood  Hope  Legislature,  viz. 


Act  No.  17  of  1902  . . 
,,  19  of  1902  . . 
,,  31  of  1902  . . 
,1  33  of  J9<"  ■• 
,,  38  of  19^2  . . 
,,       42  of  7902  .  . 


^1,250,000  for  Compensation  for  War  Losses, 


142,462 
278,000  ,, 
1,396,300  ,, 
2,566,897  >> 
985.900  ,, 


Irrigation  Works, 
Sundry  Public  Works, 
Harbour  Works, 
Railways, 


and  in  accordance  with  the  powers  granted  by  the  General  Loans  Acts  of  1S81, 
1883,  1888  and  1892. 

The  Stock  offered  will  he  in  addition  to,  and  rank  pari  passu  with,  the 
^8,124,780  is.  9d.  already  created,  and  will  be  inscribed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  "  The  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,"  40  and  41  Vict.,  cap.  59.  in  the  books 
of  the  "Cape  of  Good  Hope  Consolidated  3$  per  cent.  Stock,*'  kept  by  the  London 
and  Westminster  P.ank  Limited,  and  will  be  transferable  without  charge  and  free 
of  stamp  duty  at  that  Bank,  ehher  by  the  Stockholders  personally  or  by  their 
attorneys.  The  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  payable  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  Limited,  Lothbury,  on  the  ist  January  and  ist  July  in  each  year, 
by  Dividend  Warrants,  which,  if  desired,  can  be  sent  by  post  atthe  Stockholder's 
risk.  The  principal  will  be  payable  at  the  same  Eank  on  the  ist  July,  1949  :  but 
the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  the  option  of  redemption  at  par, 
in  London,  on  or  after  the  ist  July,  1929,  on  giving  twelve  calendar  months'  notice 
by  advertisement  in  tbe  London  Gazette  and  in  the  Times  Newspaper,  or  by  post 
to  the  then  Stockholders  at  their  registered  addresses. 

Stock  Certificates  to  Bearer,  of  the  denominations  of  ^100,  £500,  and  ^i,ooo, 
with  Coupons  for  the  Half-yearly  Dividends  attached,  will  be  obtainable  in 
exchange  for  Inscribed  Stock  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited, 
Lothbury,  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fees,  and  such  Certificates  can-  be  re- 
inscribed  as  Stock  at  the  will  of  the  holder. 

The  Revenues  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  alone  are  liable  in 
respect  of  this  Stock  and  the  Dividends  thereon,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  are  not 
directly  or  inoirectly  liable  or  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or  of  the 
Dividends  thereon,  or  for  any  matter  relating  thereto.  — 40  and  41  Vict.,  cap.  59, 
sec.  19. 

Applications^  on  the  form  prescribed  will  be  received  at  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  Limited,  Lothbury,  and  must  be  for  even  hundreds  of  Stock,  and  be 
accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  applied  for. 

The  list  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  6th  July,  1904. 

In  case  of  partial  allotment,  the  surplus  of  the  amount  paid  as  deposit  will  be 
appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  the  instalment  due  on  allotment. 

Payment  will  be  required  as  follows,  viz.  :  — 

per  cent,  on  application. 
£15    ,,    ,,     on  Monday,  18th  July,  1904. 
£25    ,,    ,,     on  Monday,  15th  August,  1904. 
^25    ,,    ,,     on  Monday,  19th  September,  1904. 
j£25    11    >,     on  Monday,  10th  October,  J904. 

£95 

Payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  the  i3th  July,  or  on  any  subsequent  day,  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of  2;  per  cent,  per  annum. 

If  default  be  made  in  payment  of  the  instalments  at  their  due  dates,  the  previous 
payments  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  after  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment, 
and  such  certificates  will  be  convertible  into  Inscribed  Stock  on  presentation  at  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited,  Lothbury,  as  soon  as  they  are  paid  in 
full. 

Copi»s  of  the  Acts  creating  the  Loan  can  be  seen  at  the  London  and^  Westminster 
Bank  Limited,  Lothbury  ;  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  that 
Bank,  or  at  any  of  its  Branches ;  and  of  Messrs.  R.  Nivison  &  Co.  8  Finch 
Lane,  E.C. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited, 
Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 
ist  July,  1904. 


"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.' 

The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS' 


(FoHndrtl  hi 

is:su.> 


SOCIETY. 


Royal  Benevolent 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 

Pathon-HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED 

President :  The  Eakl  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
(Secretary :  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London.  S.W 
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MESSRS.  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  beg  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  removed  to  new 
and  larger  premises  at 

16  James  Street,  Haymarket. 

All  future  communications  should  be  made  to  them 
at  above  address. 

The  Newest  Books  at  the  libraries  and  booksellers 
are — 

SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

"A  great  literary  triumph." 

SIR  MORTIMER. 

BY 

MARY  JOHNSTON. 

Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

"  My  Nautical  Retainer  desires  once  again  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 

Mary  Johnston,  author  of  that  fascinating  story,  1  By  Order  of  the  Company.'  

The  author  from  the  very  outset  has  the  reader  almost  mercilessly  in  thrall  As 

noble  a  picture  of  loyalty  in  love  as  \ou  will  find  in  any  page  of  English  romance. 

 It  is  a  book  of  which  she  has  every  right  to  te  proud  ;  and,  indeed,  when  one 

reflects  upon  the  proofs  here  given  of  her  possession  of  those  qualities  so  rarely 
found  together — a  man's  strength  and  a  woman's  tenderness—  it  would  be  hard  to 
name  a  living  writer,  of  either  sex,  w  ho  could  have  written  it  for  her."— PuncA, 

"Miss  Johnston  has  achieved  a  great  literary  triumph  It  is  a  fine  tale, 

ingeniously  constructed,  full  of  imagination,  aid  rich  with  insight  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  Elizabethan  England." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Miss  Johnston  realises  for  us  a  creation  of  real  power  and  charm  The  tragic 

fortunes  of  Sir  Mortimer  Feme  will  be  followed  with  an  absorbing  interest." 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  e?iter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  sudden  cessation  of  news  from  the  war  has  been 
differently  interpreted.  One  set  of  critics  rate  the 
Japanese,  who  perhaps  have  some  claim  to  know  their 
business,  for  slowness  in  using'  their  opportunity  ; 
another,  with  less  courtesy  and  perhaps  no  better  cause, 
picture  General  Kuropatkin  as  enveloped  in  swamps 
and  flooded  valleys  while  Japanese  exult  on  the  hills  at 
his  entire  failure  to  anticipate  the  rains  which  are  a 
regular  feature  of  the  season.  Whether  the  apparent 
cessation  is  due  to  the  rains  and  heat  or  to  the  censor- 
ship of  the  news,  it  is  certain  that  no  decisive  action 
has  been  taken.  The  Japanese,  though  some  sub- 
traction must  be  made  from  "official"  news  of 
last  week,  are  in  possession  of  the  principal  defiles 
leading  to  Liao-yang ;  and  a  very  vigorous  Russian 
attack  on  the  Mo-tien-ling  Pass  was  successfully  re- 
pulsed. General  Sakharoff  also  has  sent  a  despatch 
giving  some  account  of  a  Japanese  advance  towards 
Kaiping,  and  there  are  rumours  of  the  narrowing  of 
the  circle  of  troops  round  Port  Arthur.  Much  must 
depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  rains  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  fighting 
in  this  quarter  during  the  Chinese  war  was  the  refusal 
of  the  Japanese  to  take  proper  notice  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  advancing  at  this  season. 

The  naval  new"s  of  last  week  also  exceeded  fact. 
The  balance  of  evidence  is  against  the  destruction  of  any 
Russian  battleship  in  the  battle  outside  Port  Arthur, 
though  probably  a  good  deal  of  damage  was  done.  The 
raiding  squadron  from  Vladivostok  seems  actually  to 
have  come  in  contact  with  a  part  of  Admiral  Kami- 
mura's  fleet  from  which  it  escaped,  and  the  earlier 
rumour  that  two  Japanese  torpedo-boats  were  sunk 
is  rather  vaguely  corroborated  in  Admiral  Skrydloff's 
official  account.  In  the  course  of  the  raid  a  British 
vessel  carrying  railway  materials  to  Korea  was  captured. 
The  great  difficulty  of  clearing  a  neighbourhood  of 
mines  is  again  shown  in  the  loss  of  a  Japanese  cruiser 


of  an  old-fashioned  type  outside  Ta-lien-wan.  The 
many  war  correspondents,  generously  entertained  in 
Tokio  during  the  recent  fighting,  hope  to  be  released 
now  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  set  out  for 
Manchuria. 

The  request  for  an  armistice  sent  by  the  Ta  Lama  to 
Colonel  Younghusband  indicated  nothing  but  a  desire 
for  delay.  No  sign  of  evacuating  the  Jong  and 
Monaster)'  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  was  to  be 
seen  when  the  period  expired  and  General  Macdonald, 
according  to  the  warning  in  the  ultimatum,  at  once 
began  the  attack.  The  citadel  was  taken  in  spite  of 
its  great  strength  more  quickly  than  was  expected,  and 
our  loss  of  one  officer  and  five  men  killed  in  the  first 
day's  assault  is  astonishingly  small.  Of  course  the 
superiority  of  our  artillery  made  the  capture  of  the 
place  inevitable  but  the  Tibetans  have  shown  no 
cowardice  and  the  nature  of  the  position — the  defenders 
were  able  to  throw  down  stones  on  the  storming  party 
■ — made  hand-to-hand  fighting  necessary.  The  accounts 
of  the  capture  might  almost  have  come  from  Froissart. 
The  fort  was  defended  by  some  six  or  seven  thousand 
men  ;  unhappily  the  numbers  of  the  defenders  made 
necessary  a  pitiable  destruction  of  life. 

The  capture  of  the  Jong  does  not  in  any  way  clear  the 
political  aspect.  The  military  expedition  we  may  expect 
to  succeed  whenever  it  puts  forth  an  effort.  But  before 
the  mission  is  no  clear  campaign.  Of  course  the 
advance  to  Lhasa,  which  is  long  and  difficult,  will  begin 
at  once  when  the  last  house  of  resisters  in  Gyantse  is 
cleared  out  ;  but  will  the  Lama  consent  to  discuss 
national  obligations  even  when  the  force  reaches  the 
sacred  city  ?  It  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  India  as 
well  as  the  dignity  of  its  Government  that  an  agreement 
with  proper  guarantees  should  be  arrived  at  ;  but  if  the 
Lamas  are  not  persuaded  by  the  terrible  defeats  already, 
against  our  wish,  inflicted  on  them,  at  what  point  is  their 
obstinacy  likely  to  give  way  ?  The  hope  is  that  at 
Lhasa  itself  the  Lamas  will  no  longer  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  shifting  responsibility  to  subordinates  who  are 
rather  more  afraid  of  their  own  chiefs  than  of  the  guns 
of  the  enemy,  and  there  may  be  a  sign  of  the  different 
attitude  of  the  Lama  and  some  of  his  people  in  the  fact 
that  the  armistice  was  due  to  pressure  from  a  powerful 
Bhutan  chief.  The  Tibetans  are  a  spiritual  people,  but 
decapitation  is  not  excluded  by  the  creed  of  their 
rulers. 
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That  distinguished  ruler,  the  Alake  of  Abeokuta,  who 
has  been  for  some  weeks  the  guest  of  the  nation,  sails 
for  Lagos  to-day.  Before  going  he  explained  the 
objects  and  accomplishment  of  his  visit  in  a  statement 
which  can  only  be  regarded  as  admirably  thoughtful 
and  statesmanlike.  He  came  over  to  study  the  question 
of  the  growing  of  cotton  within  the  empire  and  the 
reconciliation  of  the  interests  of  his  people  and  of  British 
merchants.  Incidentally  while  in  this  country  he  decided 
that  on  his  return  he  would  exert  all  his  influence  to 
promote  road-making  within  his  territory  and  to 
evangelise  his  people  in  the  duty  of  kindness  to  animals. 
This  is  the  man  who  has  been  made  the  butt  of  much 
silly  humour  and  was  grossly  insulted  by  Scotch  uni- 
versity students.  The  reading  of  his  farewell  address 
should  be  an  admirable  cure  for  insular  conceit. 

Lord  Dundonald  on  leaving  Canada  was  entertained 
by  a  hundred  members  of  the  Rideau  Club,  an  institu- 
tion which  is  representative,  as  is  no  other,  of  the 
best  in  Ottawa  politics  and  society.  He  made  only 
the  slightest  allusion  to  his  own  dismissal  ;  and  sub- 
stituted a  plea  for  federation  which  seems  to  have 
aroused  real  enthusiasm.  As  a  counterblast  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  issued  a  sort  of  challenge  to 
federationists,  who  he  says  have  had  thirty  years  to 
formulate  a  scheme,  which  is  still  remote.  With  the 
sort  of  perverse  logic  for  which  he  is  conspicuous  he 
decides  that  Canada,  since  she  must  be  either  dependent 
or  independent,  is  driven  to  his  second  alternative. 
Captain  Mahan's  view  that  federation,  if  it  is  possible 
at  all,  must  grow  slowly  is  an  adequate  answer  to 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  dilemma. 

Sir  Neville  Lyttelton  made  a  most  disappointing 
speech  at  the  South  African  dinner  on  Thursday.  We 
have  had  very  high  expectations  of  General  Lyttelton, 
partly  because  every  Lyttelton  has  ability,  partly  be- 
cause of  his  record.  And  hereon  an  important  occasion 
we  find  him  making  a  speech  which  has  the  ring  of  a 
politician's  utterance  far  more  than  a  soldier's.  It  is 
perfectly  evident  from  his  speech  that  he  knows  com- 
pulsory service,  to  speak  frankly  conscription,  is  neces- 
sary to  give  us  an  effective  army.  He  dilates  on  the 
paucity  of  recruits  and  accentuates  even  more  strongly 
their  poor  quality.  And  then  he  tells  us  that  he  dis- 
agrees with  the  Commission  that  has  lately  had  the 
courage  to  report  in  favour  of  compulsion.  He  is  not 
in  favour  of  compulsion  for  Home  Service,  because  the 
Fleet  is  going  to  defend  us  ;  but  he  is  in  favour  of 
compulsion  for  foreign  service.  This  is  simply  futile. 
Compulsion  for  foreign  service,  except  in  actual  war, 
is  probably  impossible  ;  no  one  even  suggests  it. 
General  Lyttelton  thus  makes  a  merely  idle  contribution 
to  a  vital  national  controversy.  And  he  winds  up  with 
an  assurance  of  the  difficulty  of  persuading  the  nation 
to  adopt,  or  any  Government  to  suggest,  compulsory 
service. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  at  last  a  director  of  staff 
duties — in  plain  language  military  education — has  been 
appointed.  The  inconvenience  caused  by  the  want  of 
such  an  official — the  post  has  been  vacant  for  about 
six  monthswhen,  the  advisory  board  for  military  educa- 
tion could  not  meet — has  already  been  pointed  out  here. 
General  Hutchinson,  the  new  director,  is  an  Indian  army 
officer.  His  appointment,  therefore,  creates  a  precedent 
in  such  matters,  British  officers  alone  having  previously 
been  selected  for  such  posts.  Having  already  been 
director  of  military  education  in  India,  General  Hutchin- 
son has  had  experience  of  educational  work  ;  and  the 
fact  that  an  Indian  army  officer,  without  presumably 
much  influence  at  his  back,  has  been  appointed  is  a  good 
augury  that  the  Army  Council  is  trying  to  get  the  best 
men,  no  matter  whence. 

The  Lords'  debate  on  the  Yeomanry  weapons  was 
notable  on  account  of  an  extraordinary  statement  made 
by  Lord  Roberts.  He  told  a  story  in  detail  how  some 
Yeomanry  troopers  in  South  Africa,  who  were  chasing  a 
Boer,  came  up  to  him  when  he  had  fallen  down.  After 
endeavouring   to   despatch    him   with    their  swords 


without  doing  much  damage,  their  officer  called  out 
to  them  "  Shoot  the  poor  devil  !"  Now  this  is  a  very 
remarkable  statement.  Lord  Roberts  tells  the  story — 
at  any  rate  as  reported  in  the  "Times" — with  a  non- 
chalant air  as  if  it  were  the  usual  custom  for  troopers 
to  hack  away  and  shoot  at  a  defenceless  man  lying  on 
the  ground.  It  is  strange  that  Lord  Roberts  was  not 
called  upon  for  an  explanation  at  the  time.  Why  has 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  press  lost  such 
i  a  chance  ?  Here  was  the  ex-Commander-in-Chief  him- 
self confessing  to  a  method  of  barbarism  apparently 
without  any  compunction  !  Further  explanation  is 
required.  Such  a  story  casts  a  stigma  on  the  whole 
force  ;  and  it  must  either  be  exploded  or  blame  must 
be  laid  where  it  is  due. 

On  Tuesday  the  debate  on  Mr.  Balfour's  Resolution 
to  apply  the  closure  by  compartments  to  the  Licensing 
Bill  came  to  an  end  and  the  Resolution  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  fifty-five.  When  Mr.  Balfour  moved  that 
the  question  should  be  put  and  the  debate  finished  Mr. 
Crookes  refused  to  take  part  in  tbe  division  and  "  in- 
vited the  Speaker  to  suspend  him  ",  but  he  was 
ultimately  persuaded  into  making  his  protest  in  a  less 
ridiculous  manner.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reso- 
lution the  Committee  resumed  discussion  of  Clause  1 
and  on  Wednesday,  the  first  day  on  which  the  guil- 
lotine began  to  operate,  it  was  passed  by  a  majority  of 
eighty-seven.  Though  Mr.  Balfour  was  treated  with 
discourtesy  when  the  time  came  to  apply  the  closure, 
Mr.  Crookes'  effort  was  not  emulated  on  the  larger 
scale  which  some  Liberals  timidly  favoured.  All  the 
elaborate  accusations  against  and  in  defence  of  the 
closure  were  utterly  futile.  Every  government  is  bound 
to  use  it  if  it  is  to  carry  on  its  business  under  our 
parliamentary  conditions  ;  and  the  attempt  of  the  Oppo- 
sition to  show  that  the  Government's  use  of  the  closure 
can  be  distinguished  from  that  under  Liberal  govern- 
ments amounts  to  nothing.  Mr.  Chamberlain  showed 
this  in  a  speech  whose  amusing  frankness  will  enable 
the  uninformed  outsider  to  appreciate  a  little  more  the 
game  of  party  politics. 

A  startling  incident  in  the  scene  in  the  House  at  the 
time  the  guillotine  began  to  work  was  the  attack  on 
two  highly  respectable  and  important  brewers,  Messrs. 
Groves  and  Gretton,  M.P.'s.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  even 
attempted  to  prevent  them  from  voting  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  financially  interested  in  the  measure.  A 
vote  just  given,  he  argued,  gave  compensation  to  all 
brewers  and  appreciated  the  shares  they  held  in  brewery 
companies.  The  chairman,  however,  would  not  deny 
these  two  members  their  votes  ;  he  pointed  out  that 
the  member's  interest  must  be  private  and  particular 
not  of  a  public  nature.  On  their  return  from 
the  lobby,  Messrs.  Groves  and  Gretton  were  greeted 
by  round  upon  round  of  ironical  cheers.  It  is 
embarrassing  for  quiet  and  retiring  members  to  find 
themselves  suddenly  made  the  objects  of  a  House  of 
Commons  demonstration.  The  attack  on  these  M.P.'s 
seems  a  little  ill-natured  ;  however  their  spirits  need 
not  be  dashed  by  the  incident  :  a  good  many  of  the 
members  who  tried  to  "bosh"  them  on  Wednesday 
night  would  be  only  too  glad  perhaps  to  have  their 
interest  in  a  staple  and  prospering  business.  The 
whole  scene  reminded  one  of  the  days  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
I  Maclure. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Balfour,  who  without  doubt 
has  been  one  of  the  most  acceptable  of  all  House  of 
Commons  leaders,  should  have  been  stormed  at  and 
interrupted  so  much  by  the  Opposition  of  late.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  always  secured  an  angry  hearing,  and 
we  cannot  recollect  Mr.  Gladstone  being  shouted  down 
as  Mr.  Balfour  was  this  week — though  outside 
Parliament  he  was  abused  far  more  scurrilously  and 
vindictively  by  Tories  than  Mr.  Balfour  has  ever 
been  or  ever  will  be  by  Liberals.  However  the 
refusal  at  times  to  hear  speeches  in  the  House  is  no  new 
thing.  Disraeli  was  shouted  down  ;  and  there  is  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  incident  in  one  of  the 
delightful  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  sister.  Among 
the  rules  of  the  House  is  one  which  gravely  instructs 
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members  not  to  interrupt.  They  are  enjoined  to  keep 
silence,  be  orderly*  and  be  careful  of  the  way  in  which 
they  cross  the  floor.  This  last  rule  is  very  rarely 
broken  ;  the  first  rule  is  nowadays  rarely  observed. 

When  Mr.  Balfour  was  Irish  Secretary  and  was 
heckled  with  more  than  usual  insistence  he  languidly 
replied  that  the  experience  was  so  constant  that  he  had 
got  quite  to  like  it.  He  said  a  better  thing  in  just  the 
same  style  to  his  English  and  less  good-humoured  heck- 
lers this  week.  They  twitted  him  with  avoiding  the  hard 
work  of  the  House.  He  assured  the  Opposition  that 
though  it  might  not  be  pleasant  listening  to  their 
attacks  on  himself,  "it  was  certainly  not  fatiguing". 
Mr.  Balfour  indeed  finds  in  the  House  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion from  the  hard  work  of  doing  the  nation's  business 
elsewhere.  He  can  sit  there  in  the  comfort  that 
his  attitude  suggests,  receiving  just  enough  stimulus 
of  irritation  to  bring  the  humorous  retort  naturally 
to  the  surface.  He  enjoys  for  the  time  the  cultured 
ease  of  one  in  opposition.  For  the  House  to  imagine 
that  the  work  which  tells  is  now  done  in  its 
debates  is  an  amusing  piece  of  egoism  ;  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  quite  properly  adopted  the  attitude  of  one 
who  has  carried  through  more  bills  than  anyone  in  or 
out  of  the  House,  was  the  right  person  to  put  the  House 
in  its  place. 

We  have  often  thought  that  members  of  Parliament 
are  pampered  and  petted  too  much  by  the  police  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  St.  Stephen's.  Large  and 
stern  policemen  have  a  way,  when  a  member  is  about 
to  cross  the  road  from  Whitehall  to  Palace  Yard,  of 
stopping  the  traffic  imperiously  ;  and  the  slightest  in- 
attention to  their  commands  on  the  part  of  drivers  is 
regarded  as  high  treason.  Almost  anybody  connected 
with  the  House  is  treated  quite  regally  by  the  police. 
One  has  seen  a  long  line  of  traffic  stopped  for  a  member 
of  the  Press  Gallery.  All  this  we  owe  to  a  Sessional 
Order.  But  Mr.  Louis  Sinclair  M.P.  would  go 
further.  He  complained  on  Tuesday  that  whilst  driving 
up  Regent  Street  in  his  motor  he  found  a  hose  covering 
the  near  side  of  the  road,  and  therefore  drove  on  the 
off  side  for  a  little  way.  For  this  he  was  summoned 
and  fined  by  the  magistrate,  who  would  not  hear  of 
"privilege".  Mr.  Sinclair  put  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  Speaker.  But  Mr.  Gully  was  even  less  sympathetic 
than  the  magistrate.  Whilst  the  House  rocked  itself 
with  laughter,  Mr.  Gully  told  the  aggrieved  M.P.  that 
he  would  have  done  better  to  keep  to  the  proper  side 
of  the  road.  "This",  he  said  severely,  "seems  to  be 
an  ordinary  police  case  ". 

We  regret  the  decision  to  drop  the  Aliens  Bill  first 
and  most  because  the  measure  is  urgently  needed  in 
the  defence  of  the  English  poorer  classes,  especially  in 
London.  No  bill  has  ever  been  founded  on  a  stronger 
case.  It  will  of  course  be  reintroduced,  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  measure  on  these  lines  will  be  passed  ; 
but  meantime  the  mischief  will  grow  and  will  sink 
deeper.  We  regret  the  decision  also  because  it  will  be 
taken  as  one  more  symptom  of  Government  weakness, 
and  we  could  not  say  the  inference  would  be  far-fetched. 
We  must  also  protest  strongly  against  the  rewarding 
of  Opposition  blackguardism— their  conduct  in  this  com- 
mittee can  truthfully  be  described  by  no  other  word — 
it  is  holding  out  the  strongest  inducement  to  them  to 
repeat  such  conduct  in  the  future.  Regard  for  the 
House  should  make  members,  whatever  they  may 
actually  be,  at  any  rate  try  to  act  like  gentlemen.  The 
Opposition  on  the  Aliens  Committee  did  not  make  this 
attempt,  and  the  Government  should  have  punished 
them  by  insisting  on  forcing  the  bill  through  no  matter 
how  long  it  took.  However,  the  East  London  Con- 
servative members  will  know  how  to  bring  home  to 
the  English  working  people  who  it  was  that  wrecked 
this  bill  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  Jew. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  a  private  dinner  given  in  his  honour 
by  North-country  Unionist  M.P.'s  on  Wednesday,  made 
a  speech  which  has  been  quite  publicly  reported.  To 
use  the  correct  formula  for  such  occasions,  "  he  is 
stated  to  have  said  "  that  the  Government  had  not  the 


slightest    intention    to   resign  :    they   were   not  cast 
down  by  the  results  of  the  recent  by-elections.  He 
alluded  significantly  to    "next   session"   as  well  as 
the  present.     Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  extremely  sensitive 
ear  hears  the  funeral  bell  of  the  Government  toiling 
at  every  by-election  :    we  suggest  to  him  that  it  is 
an  unconscionably  long  funeral.     Mr.  Balfour's  other 
remarks   were   full   of  emphasis.     It   is   clear  that 
I  he  does  not  regard  resignation  as  within  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics  at  present,  while  his  party  sup- 
ports him.      Perhaps  he  protests  a  little   too  much 
when  he  declares  that  there  is  not  a  single  member  of 
the  Cabinet  who  would  retain  office  for  one  hour  if  this 
support  were  wanting.    Everybody  knows  they  would 
not.    Mr.  George  Meredith,  interviewed  the  other  day 
j  by  the  "  Daily  Chronicle",  stated  with  large  generosity 
!  that  Ministers  did  not  cling  to  office  because  of  its 
!  emoluments.    The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  followed, 
dotting  Mr.  Balfour's  i's  and  underlining  his  italics. 
1  This  is  something  like  a  double  whip. 

The  decencies  of  electioneering  have  been  grossly 
traversed  at  Chertsey.    Most  of  the  worst  excesses  ap- 

|  peared  in  a  paper  "  edited  by  Mr.  Allen  LTpward  by  per- 

j  mission  of  the  Eighty  Club"  which  was  published  almost 
daily.  Perhaps  we  may  expect  to  find  such  easy  slanders 
as  that  Chinamen  were  to  be  imported  into  England  to 
drive  out  the  working-man,  that  beri-beri  had  broken 

!  out  in  England,  that  by  voting  for  Mr.  Sadler  four 
shillings  a  week  would  be  diverted  from  the  clergy  to 

j  the  working-man.  When  a  writer  of  fiction  is  hired  to 
purvey  daily  facts  such  things  are  natural.    But  the 

1  low  taste  of  the  parodies  of  the  hymns  is  of  a  quality 
for  which  there  is  not  the  excuse  of  precedent.  "  The 
loathsome  beri-beri  the  coffins  filled  with  bones  "  is  a 
parody  that  should  mar  the  reputation  even  of  a  fourth- 

!  rate  novelist.  The  climax  was  reached  on  the  day  of 
the  polling  when  a  leaflet  was  issued  which  ended 
with  the  words  "In  God's  name — "   in  black-letter 

I  type. 

The  success  of  Lord  Bingham  by  the  fair  majority  of 
549  was  the  more  satisfactory  on  this  account.  It  was 
felt  by  both  sides  in  the  constituency  that  the  methods 
of  America  had  been  too  grossly  adopted  in  canvassing 
for  Mr.  Sadler.  It  was  also  not  a  little  probable  that 
the  sham  address  issued  with  an  abbreviated  signature 
of  Lord  Bingham  at  the  bottom,  as  well  as  certain  other 
published  "  facts  ",  were  enough  to  invalidate  the  election 
in  law.  We  may  hope  that  less  gross  methods  will  be 
employed  in  the  Oswestry  division  of  Shropshire.  Mr. 
Bridgeman  is  an  admirable  candidate  who  should  give 
zest  to  the  work  of  the  party.  He  has  had  the  best 
political  training  ;  in  London  he  has  taken  an  interest 
in  education  that  is  rare.  Shropshire  is  his  home, 
and  his  family's  before  him.  Also  it  is  no  bad  thing 
that  his  frank  support  of  preferential  tariffs  should 
unite  the  free-fooders  against  him.  Editors  of  ex- 
Unionist  papers  and  their  staffs  covered  the  Wey- 
bridge  district  in  motor-cars  ;  and  judging  from  results 
as  well  as  other  local  evidence  the  effect  was  to 
arouse  protectionists  to  a  proper  activity  and  they 
I  proved  the  stronger.  The  momentary  unpopularity  of 
I  the  Government  is  far  from  proving  dislike  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  Rattigan,  who  on  Tuesday 
was  thrown  from  his  motor-car  and  killed  on  the  spot, 
was  the  result  of  an  accident  that  might  have  happened 
to  any  vehicle.  The  car  was  not  travelling  at  more  than 
ten  miles  an  hour,  and  the  collapse  of  the  machine  was 
due  simply  to  the  breaking  of  the  wheel,  which  had  been 
weakened  in  a  previous  collision.  Against  warning 
the  party  continued  the  journey  on  the  decision  of  Sir 
William  Rattigan  himself,  and  at  the  inquest  the  driver 
was  exonerated  from  all  blame.  No  doubt  one  of  the 
peculiar  dangers  in  any  accident  to  a  motor  is  the 
screen  of  heavy  glass.  In  this  case  it  was  not  the 
'  actual  cause  of  the  fatality,  but  it  was  made  abundantly 
clear  that  its  presence  was  a  great  addition  to  the  risk. 
Perhaps  the  clear  celluloid  screens  of  some  of  the  newer 
machines,  though  they  have  been  banned  as  liable  to 
fire,  involve  less  danger. 
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Few  disasters  have  evoked  more  natural  pity  than  the 
wreck  of  the  emigrant  ship  "Norge"  in  the  Atlantic. 
She  struck  on  a  reef  forming  part  of  the  base  of  that 
strong  pillar  of  rock  known  as  the  Rockall.  It  is  so 
narrow  and  unapproachable  that  no  lighthouse  can  be 
built  on  it,  but  it  is  largely  used  by  ships  as  an  index  in 
the  direction  of  their  course.  The  "  Norge  "  approached 
it  with  this  idea  when  the  weather  obscured  the  whole 
outlook.  The  fate  of  the  ship  was  decided  directly  she 
struck  and  the  boats  were  lowered.  They  were  only 
capable  at  best  of  holding  200  out  of  a  total  of  over 
700  on  board  and  several  of  them  foundered  at  once. 
Of  two  nothing  has  been  heard  and  the  remaining  four 
containing  in  all  147  people  were  picked  up  and  reached 
Aberdeen  in  safety.  It  is  feared  that  rather  more  than 
600  were  drowned.  By  the  crew  and  afterwards  by  the 
people  of  Aberdeen  everything  seems  to  have  been 
done  that  could  have  been  done. 

Mr.  George  Meredith,  in  the  course  of  some  obiter 
dicta  just  published,  has  laid  it  down  that  the  English 
people  have  no  fondness  for  natural  scenery.  The 
report  of  the  National  Trust  for  places  of  Historic 
Interest  or  Natural  Beauty  proves  there  are  a  satis- 
factory number  of  exceptions.  Between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  pounds  were  collected  in  a  few  months 
for  the  purchase  of  the  western  shores  of  Derwentwater, 
and  though  no  doubt  a  large  proportion  of  the  gross 
sum  was  contributed  by  rich  people,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  letters  of 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  spot, 
came  from  the  very  poorest.  The  National  Trust  has 
now  been  given  the  option  of  the  purchase  of  over 
700  acres  on  Ullswater,  the  very  fount  of  Wordsworth's 
inspiration.  As  the  fishing  rights  and  the  deer  forest 
are  included  the  price  of  £18  an  acre  is  a  good  business 
offer,  if  we  put  aside  the  aesthetic  value.  It  is  an  occa- 
sion to  remember  Wordsworth's  lament,  "The  world  is 
-too  much  with  us  ",  and,  while  it  is  possible,  to  preserve 
a  place  unspotted  from  it. 

Another  instance  of  the  readiness  of  individuals  to  do 
duties  for  which  British  Governments  have  no  care  is 
supplied  by  the  chronicle  of  the  work  of  the  Hellenic 
Society,  which  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
on  Tuesday.  Its  membership  now  exceeds  eight  hundred 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  romance  of  recent  dis- 
coveries, which  have  been  first  proclaimed  at  its  meet- 
ings, will  induce  a  wider  circle  to  find  active  interest  in 
Mr.  Evans'  work.  The  Hellenic  Society  does  not  itself 
give  financial  support  to  the  work  of  excavation,  which 
it  has  done  so  much  to  encourage.  Its  energies, 
acknowledged  in  a  very  generous  manner  by  many 
foreign  students,  have  been  spent  largely  on  library 
work  and  its  Review.  But  certainly  the  prime 
interest  of  Mr.  George  Macmillan,  the  founder  of  the 
society,  is  in  the  work  of  the  diggers  ;  and  it  is  felt  by 
him  and  the  chief  members  of  the  society  that  the 
perpetual  money  difficulties  of  Mr.  Evans  and  his 
colleagues  are  a  national  slur. 

All  cricketers  will  be  glad  that  the  match  of  Gentle- 
men v.  Players  at  Lord's  has  been  restored  to  credit. 
The  finest  cricket  of  the  year  was  seen  in  this  match 
both  last  year  and  this.  County  cricket  still  interferes 
a  little  with  the  selection.  Yorkshire  for  instance 
would  not  spare  more  than  two  of  its  professionals, 
but  it  is  roughly  true  to  say  that  both  sides  were  as 
strong  as  they  could  wish.  It  is  curious  that  the  last 
two  matches  have  exhibited  in  the  same  way  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  amateur  and  professional  cricket. 
On  both  occasions  the  amateurs  collapsed  before 
brilliant  bowling  in  the  first  innings,  and  on  both 
occasions  they  proved  that  capacity  for  playing  an 
uphill  game  which  has  always  been  their  mark.  The 
third  day  at  Lord's  was  almost  perfect  cricket,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  for  those  who  organised  the  match  that  an 
almost  unprecedented  number  of  people  went  to  Lord's 
to  see  it.  One  wonders  how  so  many  working  people 
can  escape  to  see  morning  cricket.  The  arrangement 
of  their  day  of  leisure  must  imply  great  enthusiasm  for 
the  game. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  speech  on  the  Closure 
Resolution  had,  amongst  its  other  merits,  the 
distinction  of  treating  the  question  frankly,  without  the 
usual  hypocrisy  which  in  this  matter  clings  to  the 
ordinary  politician  as  a  garment.  To  the  observer  out- 
side the  House  of  Commons  there  is  nothing  more 
absurd  in  politics  than  the  recriminations  which  each 
party  in  turn  hurls  at  the  other  for  introducing  the 
closure.  The  loud  protests  of  each  that  the  occasion 
on  which  it  restrained  liberty  of  speech  differed 
essentially  from  the  occasion  when  it  was  restrained  by 
the  other  does  not  deceive  him  for  a  moment.  That  is 
well  enough  for  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  country  an  iota  ;  and  never  a  Government 
yet  has  suffered  by  its  determination  at  all  costs  to  get 
through  the  business  which  it  has  pledged  itself  to 
carry.  The  freedom  of  speech  which  involves  the 
paralysis  of  legislative  business  and  reduces  both  parties 
to  impotence  is  not  a  kind  of  privilege  about  which  the 
constituencies  are  likely  to  feel  much  concern.  The  trend 
of  things  for  the  last  thirty  years,  during  which,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  there  had  been  successful 
attempts  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  free  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  to  show  that  free  speech, 
meaning  thereby  unrestrained  right  to  oppose  legisla- 
tion disliked,  is  not  compatible  with  the  freedom  of 
the  nation  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  it  de- 
sires. The  two  great  parties  represent  certain 
I  classes  of  thought  which  from  time  to  time  are 
1  favoured  by  the  nation.  Now  it  is  the  Conserva- 
tives and  again  the  Liberals  who  more  fitly  repre- 
sent the  prevailing  mood.  Evidently  what  is  required 
is  an  instrument  which  shall  effect  the  prevailing  pur- 
pose effectually  without  being  thwarted  by  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  party  of  which  for  the  moment  the  nation  has 
no  need.  But  the  mere  increase  of  numbers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  more  than  proportionate 
increase  of  members  desiring  to  impress  themselves  on 
the  House,  or  through  the  House  on  their  constitu- 
encies, is  preventing  it  from  being  such  an  instrument. 
If,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  showed,  there  were  a  reactionary 
party  opposed  either  to  the  political  ideas  which  the 
Liberals  represent,  or  to  the  views  of  social  legis- 
lation with  which  the  Conservatives  are  more  closely 
connected,  progress  in  the  country  would  be  obstructed 
in  proportion  as  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
permitted  without  being  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  as  the  agent  of  the  popular  will. 
Under  the  guise  of  liberty  of  speech  the  nation's  own 
liberty  of  action  would  be  effectively  restricted  by  a 
reactionary  party.  All  this  is  perfectly  well  understood 
by  the  nation.  It  knows  that  by  the  natural  course  of 
evolution  the  legislative  powers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  pass  from  the  House  itself  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet;  that  the  increasing 
tendency  for  the  Ministry  of  the  day  to  rely  on 
the  closure  for  carrying  important  measures,  over 
which  time  is  being  wasted,  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  movement  which  for  long  has  been  diminish- 
ing the  importance  of  the  role  played  by  the  private 
member  of  Parliament.  Since  the  Cabinet  began 
to  take  its  actual  place  in  the  constitution  as  the 
impelling  and  guiding  force  of  government,  the 
initiation  of  legislation  by  the  private  member  and  his 
influence  over  it  has  been  decreasing ;  and  it  has 
decreased  pari  passu  with  the  extension  of  representa- 
tion. In  this  as  in  everything  else  increase  of  quantity 
is  followed  by  decrease  of  quality  or  at  least  of  corporate 
effectiveness.  When  there  are  too  many  crowded 
within  an  area  both  time  and  space  forbid  of  their  con- 
centrating their  force  and  efficiency  ;  they  get  in  each 
other's  way.  Whatever  sincerity  there  is  in  the  outcry 
against  the  closure  is  due  to  the  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  the  unofficial  legislator  that  he  is  becoming 
more  or  less  superfluous  at  least  as  far  as  legislation  is 
concerned.  He  cannot  initiate  it :  his  criticisms  are 
either  so  redundant  that  he  would  require  more  than 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  to  formulate  and 
expatiate  on  them  :  or  they  are  introduced  so  inartifici- 
ally  and  inexpertly  into  the  work  of  the  competent 
craftsman  that  his  hand  can  be  traced  plainly  in  the 
subsequent  confusion  which   begins  at  the  stage  of 
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interpretation.  It  would  seem  to  become  more  and  more 
likely  that  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  near  future 
will  assemble  as  a  sort  of  electoral  college  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formally  indicating-  the  select  body  of  their 
number  who  may  be  entrusted,  as  the  servants  of  the 
Crown,  with  preparing-  the  legislation  previously  indi- 
cated in  substance  by  discussion  in  the  constituencies. 
Or  if  Ministers  proposed  legislation  on  matters  which 
had  not  been  before  the  constituencies,  the  process 
would  be  by  referendum.  In  any  case,  there  is 
•every  reason  to  believe  that  more  and  more  Ministers  I 
will  pass  over  the  intermediary  House  of  Commons 
and  look  directly  to  the  constituencies  ;  and  business 

will  arrange  itself  to  follow  this  new  order.    What  is 

.  .  .  . 

the  meaning  of  the  complaint  made  from  time  to  time 

that  members  of  Parliament  are  assuming  the  character 
•of  delegates  instead  of  independent  legislators?  It  is 
simply  that  a  change  is  felt  to  be  preparing  which  will 
alter  our  Parliamentary  system,  but  that  the  senti- 
mental tradition  of  the  older  order  lingers.  When,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Licensing  Bill,  the  closure  ominously 
suggests  the  approaching  era  the  Opposition  endea- 
vours to  stir  up  the  ancient  sentiment  against  the 
Government  ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  they  find  that 
they  create  no  impression  in  the  constituencies. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  understood  this  when  he  made  his 
speech  addressed  not  so  much  to  the  House  as  to  the 
public  ;  and  insisted  on  the  fact  that  there  are  no  special 
circumstances  in  regard  to  the  closure  on  the  Licensing 
Bill  distinguishing  it  from  other  cases  in  which  it  has  1 
been  applied.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  great  Parlia- 
mentarian and  the  closure  is  a  disagreeable  feature  of 
the  Parliamentarian  life  even  if  he  admits  its  necessity. 
He  suggests  the  hope  therefore  that  some  plan  may  be 
devised  for  empowering  a  joint  committee  of  members  [ 
to  allocate  to  each  bill  the  time  which  may  be  allowed  ! 
for  its  discussion.  That  seems  to  be  only  a  plan 
for  letting  the  private  member  of  Parliament  down 
gently.  It  appears  to  leave  some  control  over  busi- 
ness with  the  House  but  it  seems  obvious  that 
Ministers  on  whom  the  responsibility  for  legislation 
rests  will  as  now  dominate  the  position.  The  relative 
importance  of  legislation  must  be  a  matter  on  which 
Ministers  hold  decided  views  ;  and  on  those  views 
would  depend  the  amount  of  time  allocated.  They 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  overridden  by  a  com- 
mittee,  but  would  control  it  one  way  or  another.  When 
the  fact  is  recognised  that  the  growth  of  the  power  j 
of  the  Cabinet  has  become  an  inevitable  feature  of  | 
parliamentary  life  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  for  so  long 
in  the  past,  the  House  of  Commons  will  soon  adapt 
itself  to  the  new  conditions.  Its  degeneracy  is  the 
result  of  the  attempt  to  transact  business  under  con- 
ditions that  are  obsolete.  It  poses  as  if  the  country 
still  regarded  it  as  responsible  for  legislation.  The 
closure  is  a  somewhat  brutal  expression  of  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  ;  and  the  further  evolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  consist  in  the  development  of  a  system 
In  which  the  fact  will  be  admitted  without  reserve, 
though  the  forms  under  which  it  operates  will  be  more 
regular  and  not  so  catastrophic  as  the  closure. 


GODS  OF  THE  MACHINE. 

A  MERICAN  politics  are  among  that  class  of  subjects  ' 
in  which  the  English  newspaper  reader  steadily 
refuses  to  take  an  interest.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
lecture  him  severely  on  that  account  because  he  might 
proffer  many  plausible  excuses  to  defend  his  apathy. 
The  difference  to-day  existing  between  a  Republican 
and  a  Democrat  is  not  easy  to  define  on  first  principles, 
and  when  a  country  is  living  under  popular  govern- 
ment, the  line  of  severance  between  parties  must  be 
"broad  if  any  keen  interest  is  to  be  aroused  among 
lookers-on  who  have  no  stake  in  the  contest.  It  is  of  | 
no  real  importance  whether  Judge  Parker  or  another 
be  chosen  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Democrats 
nor  can  it  be  of  any  interest  to  this  country  who  will 
occupy  the  White  House  after  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  present  term.  Certain  ingenious  journalists 
Tiave  been  doing  their  best  to  convince  our  countrymen 
that  it  will  be  an  excellent  thing  for  us  if  he  enjoys  a 
.second.  We  must  confess  we  see  no  adequate  ground  for  I 


endorsing  that  opinion.  It  would  really  seem  as  if  these 
ingenuous  gentlemen  supposed  that  the  President  was 
ready  to  backGreat  Britain  and  the  "gallant  little  Japs"  if 
occasion  arose  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  any  such  notions.  To  controvert  them  we  have 
Mr.  Hay's  speech  delivered  on  Wednesday  when  he 
said  that  the  present  Government  in  Washington  takes 
credit  to  itself  for  having  held  "  absolutely  apart  from 
any  combinations  of  Powers"  and  "favouring  no 
national  interests  but  our  own ".  Nothing  could  be 
more  evident  to  any  fair-minded  man,  who  does  not 
merely  want  to  serve  his  own  views,  than  that  President 
Roosevelt's  regime  has  been  no  more  pro-English  than 
any  other.  In  fact  in  one  case  at  least  we  have  had 
serious  grounds  for  complaint  in  the  way  he  treated  us 
over  a  friendly  arrangement.  His  appointment  of  two 
notorious  partisans  to  arbitrate  in  the  Alaskan 
Boundary  case  hardly  justifies  the  theory  of  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  leanings.  Anyone  who  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  President's  views  is  well 
aware  that  all  his  sympathies  are  with  the  pure 
"  Americanismus  "  of  the  most  orthodox  rather  than 
with  the  cosmopolitan  sentiment  which  invades  certain 
circles  both  in  the  States  and  the  Old  World.  He  is 
also  far  more  likely  to  be  a  consistent  supporter  of 
Monroeism  than  any  possible  Democratic  successor, 
though  it  would  be  erroneous  to  expect  any  real  change 
in  American  foreign  policy  even  if  the  blameless  Parker 
or  any  other  Democratic  nominee  sits  in  the  seat  of 
Washington.  Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  a 
Democratic  President  would  abandon  the  Philippines 
or  decline  to  support  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ?  With  the 
Venezuela  incident  in  mind,  when  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent risked  a  war  with  Great  Britain  for  purely  elec- 
tioneering purposes,  it  is  playing  with  facts  for  the 
Democrats  to  pretend  that  a  Democratic  victory  would 
relieve  the  world  of  fear  of  any  scandalous  adventures 
of  the  same  kind  in  future.  The  risks  of  similar  appeals 
to  popular  prejudice  are  no  less  under  a  Democratic 
than  under  a  Republican  regime,  in  fact  they  might  well 
be  more  considerable,  for  a  Democrat  might  not  impro- 
bably think  it  necessary  to  display  his  loyalty  to  the 
"  American  ideal  "  in  a  more  conspicuous  if  spasmodic 
manner  than  his  more  pronouncedly  imperialist  rival. 

So  far  then  as  British  interests  are  concerned,  they 
do  not  really  come  into  the  question  and  we  may  watch 
the  struggle  with  an  impartial  eye,  for  we  have  no 
reason  to  anticipate  favours  from  anyone.  Mr.  Hay's 
speech  is  warrant  enough  for  that.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  marking  the  general  tendency  of  the  American 
party  system.  The  effect  of  such  a  method  of  popular 
government  is  becoming  again  clearly  defined  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  few  weeks.  It  is  singularly 
like  that  of  the  French  under  somewhat  different  con- 
ditions. The  distinguished  man  tends  to  give  place  to 
the  mediocrity.  The  machine  turns  out  the  class  of 
President  who  is  likely  to  make  it  run  with  the  least 
friction.  The  man  who  has  least  character  will  offend 
fewest  voters  and  the  man  who  puts  forward  the  less 
startling  ideas  will  collect  the  more  numerous  suffrages. 
Originality  under  highly  organised  democracy  becomes 
a  drug  in  the  market.  In  France  the  result  is  to 
eliminate  altogether  the  very  able  man  for  fear  he 
should  destroy  the  existing  order,  in  America  he  is 
debarred  from  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  highest 
office  in  the  State.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  undoubtedly  a  far  more  remarkable  person- 
ality than  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  incomparably  more  so 
than  Judge  Parker  or  ex-President  Cleveland.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  among  certain  purveyors  of  news  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  vilify  Mr.  Bryan  in  the 
grossest  manner,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  way 
his  economic  "heresies"  are  more  worthy  of  damnation 
by  honest  men  than  the  similar  theories  of  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chaplin.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Bryan  held 
strong  views  on  social  reform  and  kindred  matters 
which  by  no  means  commended  themselves  to  the  "  gold- 
bugs  "  and  their  satellites  in  whose  interest  most  of  our 
so-called  "news"  from  the  United  States  is  edited. 
Therefore  the  British  public  is  invited  to  behold  in  his 
sad  fate  the  just  reward  of  an  unscrupulous  politician, 
whereas  he  was  in  truth  a  man  with  ideas  and  gifted 
with  marvellous  eloquence  which  for  a  time  swept  his 
party  off  their  feet  and  paralysed  the  machine.  Until 
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such  a  phenomenon  recurs  we  shall  only  see  a  repetition 
of  the  Harrisons,  Hayes,  and  the  like  who  have  filled 
the  presidential  office  because  the)'  were  fairly  good 
men  with  no  particularly  striking  qualities  such  as 
might  give  shock  to  the  ordinary  men  or  run  away 
with  the  machine. 

We  may  be  told  that  the  existence  of  President 
Roosevelt  is  an  answer  to  our  criticism,  but  in  fact  he 
confirms  it.  His  arrival  in  power  was  an  accident,  he 
was  forced  by  the  machine  men  into  the  Vice-Presidency 
in  order  to  eliminate  him  from  the  ranks  of  possible 
presidents.  His  arrival  in  power  may  be  an  instance 
of  the  divine  government  of  the  universe  and  would 
have  pleased  Bossuet,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Bryce's  views  on  the  American  constitution. 
And  even  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  been  able  to  defy  the 
machine  altogether.  Let  us  give  him  all  the  honour 
that  is  his  due  (and  it  is  considerable)  for  his  courageous 
action  on  behalf  of  the  negro  whose  treatment  in  the 
United  States  is  the  standing-  demonstration  of  the 
absurdities  of  their  political  theories,  but  in  two  con- 
spicuous cases  he  has  been  forced  to  adopt  the  line  laid 
down  by  the  machine.  The  first  we  have  already  alluded 
to,  the  nominations  to  the  Alaskan  tribunal.  In  taking 
the  line  he  did  the  President  must  have  been  well  aware  of 
the  gross  offence  committed  against  international  comity 
but  had  to  consider  the  effect  on  his  party  prospects.  In 
the  affairs  of  the  Pension  List  he  perpetrated  a  piece  of 
appalling  jobbery  for  which  even  his  faithful  votaries  in 
the  British  press  could  find  nothing  but  condemnation. 
It  was  in  fact  nothing  but  a  distribution  of  public 
money  in  order  to  buy  votes  for  the  Republicans.  Here 
indeed  he  fell  grievously  below  his  own  standard  and  the 
whole  of  this  disagreeable  transaction  tends  to  demon- 
strate that  under  the  American  system  the  President 
is  forced  in  the  end  to  become  the  man  of  the  machine. 
On  the  other  hand  the  more  the  man  of  great  abilities 
and  character  may  succeed  in  emancipating  himself  from 
it,  the  more  he  will  tend  to  upset  the  system  of  checks 
with  which  the  founders  of  the  States  hoped  to  sur- 
round the  holder  of  supreme  power.  The  more  aggres- 
sive the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  becomes, 
and  the  more  Imperialist  their  sentiment,  the  more  we 
may  expect  to  see  this  sacrifice  of  traditions  on  behalf 
of  the  strong  man.  Hence  we  hear  now  of  "third 
terms  "  mooted  without  any  visible  tremor  ;  and  why  not 
on  either  side  fourth  or  fifth  terms  ?  The  more  the  cos- 
mopolitan influence  swamps  the  old  race  of  Americans, 
the  more  shall  we  see  the  progress  of  one-man  rule  at 
the  expense  of  mediocrity,  but  also  at  the  expense  of 
Republican  ideals. 


THE  MAKING  OF  TEACHERS. 

IT  may  be  objected  that  a  teacher  cannot  be  made  ; 
that  he  is  born  and  grows  ;  and  the  boy  or  girl 
that  does  not  naturally  grow  into  a  teacher  cannot  be 
made  into  one.  That  we  very  freely  admit  ;  but  if  a 
teacher  cannot  be  made,  a  tolerable  working  model  of 
him  can  be.  L>nfortunately  that  is  just  the  process 
with  which  our  educational  authorities  have  mainly  to 
concern  themselves  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  Even 
Mr.  Morant,  in  his  new  White  Paper  on  training 
colleges,  tacitly  recognises  this  as  the  practical  situa- 
tion he  has  to  face.  Our  elementary  school  teachers  in 
fact  are  made  :  they  do  not  grow ;  they  are  not  given 
the  chance  to  grow,  and  very  few  of  them  ever  become 
teachers  at  all.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are 
born  teachers  ;  probably  as  many,  always  a  very 
small  number,  are  born  teachers  in  one  class 
as  in  another ;  but  the  child  born  for  teaching 
in  the  classes  whence  the  bulk  of  our  elementary 
teachers  are  drawn  is  practically  precluded  by  circum- 
stances from  ever  reaching  his  proper  stature.  Then 
unquestionably  the  average  elementary  school-boy  or 
girl  is  less  tractable  material  for  moulding  into  a 
teacher  than  the  children  of  educated  gentlefolk.  All 
who  know  and  have  taken  the  trouble  to  consider  the 
life  and  circumstances  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  becomes  a 
pupil-teacher  and  then  student  in  a  training  college 
are  perfectly  aware  that  in  the  nature  of  things  he 
cannot,  unless  a  most  exceptional  being,  make  an 
effective  teacher.    Get  into  something  like  close  touch, 


without  habitual  or  professional  association,  with  the 
students  of  these  training  colleges  and  you  will  see  in 
a  moment  that  the  thing  is  impossible  ;  these  boys 
and  girls  are  not  equipped,  they  simply  are-  not 
of  the  calibre  required  for  the  work.  We  are  pretty  sure 
that  any  of  the  independent  examiners  of  these  colleges 
will  agree  with  us,  and  that  the  results  of  their  examina- 
tion will  point  in  the  same  direction.  We  are  quite 
aware  of  the  good  reports  obtained  and  the  nice  things 
said  by  inspectors  ;  but  those  reports  must  be  taken  as 
relative  and  not  absolute.  They  mean  that  with 
the  material  available  the  progress  made  and  the 
results  achieved  are  good.  They  do  not  mean  that  a 
really  high  standard  is  reached.  We  are  satisfied,  and 
it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  results  from 
national  education  such  as  we  all  hope  for  will  never  be 
attained  until  a  revolution  is  effected  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  teachers.  Pupil-teaching  must  be  eliminated, 
and  really  educated  young  men  and  women  taken  for 
teachers,  technical  training  in  teaching  being  added  later, 
just  as  a  man  may  go  through  a  theological  college,  after 
his  four  years  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  before  taking 
Orders.  This  would  mean  great  expense.  Quite  true, 
but  it  would  earn  its  return.  It  is  better  economy  to  give 
a  high  price  for  a  good  article  than  a  lower  price  for  a 
bad.  Take  it  in  all  its  aspects,  we  believe  the  present 
method  of  obtaining  teachers  for  our  elementary  schools 
to  be  the  dearest  expenditure  and  worst  economy  in  the 
whole  of  our  national  system.  We  are  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  at  present,  we  know  ;  but  there  are  signs  of 
repentance  on  the  part  of  thinking  people.  Sharpened, 
sense  of  the  failure  of  compulsory  education  to  raise  the 
intelligence  of  our  people  will  accelerate  the  repenting 
process. 

It  is  of  course  no  reflection  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  that  his  new  regulations 
for  teachers'  colleges  assume  that  the  present  source  of 
supply  will  always  remain  the  principal  source,  and 
take  account  of  it  accordingly.  Mr.  Morant  could  not 
do  otherwise.  He  has  to  provide  for  immediate  neces- 
sities ;  he  cannot  defer  action  until  a  new  order  of 
things  is  established.  What  he  has  done  is  so  to  order 
things  as  to  get  the  utmost  possible  out  of  the  material 
available.     His    introduction    to   the    regulations  is 

;  the  ablest  and  most  scientific  survey  of  the  imme- 

'  diate  teacher  problem  we  have  yet  come  across.  If  the 
students  of  these  colleges  could  be  made  to  grasp  Mr. 
Morant's  introduction  that  would  be  training  enough. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  heads  of  the  colleges  too  would 
require  to  have  it  laboriously  and  painfully  explained  to 
them  before  they  could  make  it  in  an}'  sense  intelligible 
to  their  pupils.  These  regulations  with  the  new  ele- 
mentary code  and  the  secondary  code,  to  both  of 
which  we  have  recently  drawn  attention,  convince  one 
that  now  at  any  rate  we  have  at  head  quarters  an 
educationist  who  can  think,  who  can  fix  his  mind  on 
the  essentials  of  his  problem,  who  does  not  confound 
ends  with  means.  Mr.  Morant  is  not,  as  are  some 
professional  educationists,  so  pleased  that  his  machine 
will  go  at  all  that  he  cannot  stop  to  consider  whether  it 
is  going  as  he  wants  it  to  go  or  doing  what  he  intended 
it  to  do.  We  cannot  help  thinking  by  contrast  of  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  who  always  seemed  to  us  so 
delighted  at  seeing  the  wheels  go  round  that  he  never 
considered  whether  the  watch  was  telling  the  time  or 
not.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  it  never  stopped  ;  in 
fact  we  are  not  sure  that  he  was  not  rather  pleased  if 
told  that  it  continually  gained. 

To  us  the  point  of  the  new  regulations  seems  to  be- 
that  they  put  the  training-college  student  in  the  highest 
way  of  doing  his  work,  but  they  do  not  put  him  to 
work  of  which  he  is  not  capable.  The  fact  of  his- 
limitations  is  recognised.     It  is  useless  to  try  to  make 

;  University  students  of  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
these  colleges  ;  but  they  can  approach  what  they  learn 
intelligently.  They  can  be  led  to  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity of  thinking  ;  that  to  be  able  to  think  is  more 
important  than  to  remember  facts  ;  that  teaching  is 
training,  not  the  injection  of  scraps  of  information.  A 
student  frained  on  these  lines  will  not  fail  altogether 
,  as  a  teacher,  if  he  is  given  a  fair  chance  by  his  managers 
and  by  the  local  authority. 

There  is  one  change  in  detail  to  which  we  must  call 

;  special  attention,  for  it  illustrates  a  whole  tendency. 
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After  1905  the  list  of  students  eligible  for  recognition 
as  certificated  teachers,  published  by  the  Board,  will 
be  unclassified.  This  we  regard  as  a  very  great 
advance.  By  eliminating  competition  it  makes  against 
cramming,  and  sets  up  a  better  educational  ideal.  The 
less  students  think  about  classes  and  lists  the  better  in 
■every  way  ;  everything  should  be  done  to  induce  them 
to  think  of  what  they  read  for  its  own  sake,  not  with  a 
view  to  examinations.  This  reform  is  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  of  the  new  regula- 
tions. The  Board  for  the  future  will  satisfy  itself,  not 
by  any  mere  academic  test,  that  a  student  is  qualified 
to  teach,  very  wisely  taking  into  account  the  college 
staff's  own  view  of  the  candidate's  fitness. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  something  more  might 
have  been  said  of  the  value  of  college  life,  its  educative 
effect.  It  is  hinted  at  in  several  places,  but  should  it 
not  have  had  a  paragraph  to  itself?  The  corporate  life 
may  be  an  influence  on  character,  which  never  loses  its 
effect.  Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  make 
the  students'  life  in  these  colleges  one  and  to  make  it 
happy.  There  should  be  effective  discipline,  but  it 
must  leave  room  for  a  large  element  of  absolute 
freedom.  Character  will  develop  little  otherwise. 
Everything  should  be  done  to  give  these  colleges  tradi- 
tions and  a  spirit  of  their  own.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  training  colleges  in  a  code 
which  may  not  take  any  account  of  religion.  An  altar 
is,  after  all,  the  centre  of  college  life  ;  it  is  at  any  rate 
the  heart  from  which  it  radiates.  Instinctively  every 
great  college,  as  every  great  school,  feels  that  it  is  not 
complete  without  a  chapel. 


THE  SUMMER  TRAINS. 

HPHE  railway  time-tables  for  July  show  a  most 
remarkable  advance  beyond  even  the  high  stan- 
dard of  last  summer.  Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  that  British  train 
services  should  be  better  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  great  progress  recently  made  in  foreign 
countries,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  a  period  of  stagna- 
tion or  even  retrogression  at  home,  for  a  time  reduced 
England  to  a  position  of  inferiority.  Now,  however, 
though  America  can  still  boast  of  running  the  trains 
which  are  actually  the  fastest  in  the  world,  in  general 
excellence  the  energy'  of  our  best-managed  companies 
has  once  again  placed  us  clearly  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors and  given  us  a  lead  which,  in  the  near  future 
at  all  events,  we  seem  unlikely  to  lose.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  individual  companies  and  services 
fluctuate  in  a  curious  manner.  For  example,  less  than 
twenty  years  ago  the  Great  Western,  whose  present 
work  is  almost  incredibly  good,  stood  for  everything 
that  was  mean  and  unprogressive  ;  while  the  Great 
Northern,  which  is  to-day  content  with  a  second-rate 
obscurity,  had  perhaps  more  good  trains  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Similarly  the  East  and 
West  Coast  services  to  Scotland,  which  were  long 
regarded  as  the  most  important  in  the  country,  are 
now  quite  neglected  and  remain  year  after  year  without 
improvement  ;  while  for  the  Irish  traffic,  which  used  to 
be  largely  a  monopoly  of  the  North-Western,  there  is 
arising  the  severest  competition  that  British  railways 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  not  in  speed  only  that  our  trains 
are  better  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Heating 
arrangements,  it  is  true,  still  leave  much  to  be  desired, 
but  the  general  comfort  of  travelling  has  been  immensely 
increased  by  the  extended  use  of  restaurant  cars,  which 
are  now  to  be  found  even  on  slow  trains  such  as  the 
8.30  from  Carlisle  to  Euston. 

The  important  improvements  introduced  this  year  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deal  with 
them  here  in  anything  like  detail.  As  usual  the  Great 
Western  Company  takes  the  lead.  In  August  last  a 
train  was  put  on  to  run  via  the  new  line  from  Bristol 
to  London  in  the  unprecedentedly  short  time  of  two 
hours,  and  in  the  autumn  the  Down  Cornish  express 
was  quickened  to  go  from  London  to  Bristol  in  the 
same  time  slipping  a  carriage  at  Bath,  107  miles  out, 
in  107  minutes.  Then  came  the  sensational  perform- 
ances with  the  ocean  mails  from  Plymouth,  as  a  result 


of  which  we  have  this  summer  a  regular  non-stopping 
express  in  each  direction  between  Plymouth  and  London 
which  in  spite  of  the  single  line  at  Dawlish  and  the 
heavy  Devonshire  gradients  covers  the  246  miles  at  a 
rate  of  nearly  56  miles  an  hour.  By  this  train,  the 
finest  the  world  has  yet  seen,  Penzance  becomes  only 
seven  hours  from  London.  At  the  same  time  five 
minutes  have  been  taken  off  the  best  non-stopping  run 
to  Exeter.  The  old  "Flying  Dutchman"  has  at  last 
been  altered  and  improved  beyond  all  recognition,  and 
the  fast  evening  express  to  Bristol  has  been  carried  on 
to  Plymouth.  In  June  dining-cars  were  grudgingly 
introduced  on  the  north  line,  and  for  the  summer  the 
time  of  the  best  express  to  Birmingham  has  been  re- 
duced three  minutes  while  a  conditional  stop  at  Ealing 
has  been  inserted.  (The  company  should  cease  trying 
to  run  the  fast  Birmingham  trains  with  old  engines 
which  are  not  equal  to  the  work.)  The  services  to 
Weymouth  and  Milford  are  still  poor  but  will  no  doubt 
be  reformed  when  the  new  routes  to  Exeter  and  Ireland 
are  completed.  This  company's  dining-cars  have  been 
long  in  making  their  appearance  L..c  unlike  most  others 
in  England  they  are  properly  vem..ated  and  very  com- 
fortable. 

On  the  London  and  South-Western  the  services  to 
the  far  west  are  very  fair,  but  as  no  improvement  has 
been  made  on  last  year's  timings  they  have,  in  spite  of 
a  much  shorter  journey,  been  badly  beaten  by  the  Great 
Western.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  system  the  stan- 
dard remains  very  low.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  train 
which  in  Bradshaw  is  dignified  by  the  title  of  Isle  of 
Wight  express  left  Waterloo  at  3.40  and  arrived  at 


Portsmouth  at 


5.39,  very 


Now  it  starts  at  3.35  and  arrives  at  5.40. 


inferior  work  even  then. 

At  the  same 

date  the  midday  Bournemouth  express  reached  its  des- 
tination at  2.57;  now  it  arrives  at  3.10;  and  so  the 
melancholy  tale  goes  on.  The  new  trains  which  are 
added  from  time  to  time  are  never  first  rate  and  the 
aim  of  the  company  appears  to  be  to  discourage  pas- 
senger traffic  as  much  as  possible  ;  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  though  the  south  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  is  less  than  100  miles  from  London  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  go  there  and  back  in  a 
day.  The  adoption  of  Plymouth  as  the  landing  place 
of  ocean  mails  instead  of  Southampton,  where  the 
South-Western  enjoys  a  leisured  monopoly,  must  have 
caused  the  company  no  small  annoyance. 

On  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  system  the  loops 
uniting  the  two  main  lines  at  Chislehurst  have  just  been 
brought  into  use  and  have  enabled  the  whole  of  the 
long-distance  services  to  be  reorganised.  The  boat 
trains  for  the  present  are  left  untouched  but  will  be 
shortly  taken  in  hand.  Dover,  though  the  harbour  is 
unfinished,  is  being  used  as  a  port  of  call  for  ocean 
liners  ;  the  turbine  Channel  steamer  and  the  through 
services  to  the  west  and  north  via  Reading  have  alike 
proved  successful.  Altogether  the  line  is  making  good 
progress.  On  the  Brighton  system  there  is  as  usual 
nothing  to  record.  The  Great  Eastern  has  taken  a  full 
half-hour  off  the  timings  to  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft 
and  has  built  new  rolling  stock  for  the  Harwich  boat 
service.  Generally  throughout  the  line  the  services 
though  not  brilliant  reach  a  very  respectable  level. 

The  Great  Northern  trains  show  little  progress.  At 
Leeds,  thanks  to  its  short  route,  this  company  is  still 
first,  though  even  at  Leeds  the  margin  is  becoming 
small  ;  elsewhere  the  Great  Northern  is  behind  its 
rivals.  The  usual  extra  summer  trains  are  being  run 
but  none  of  them  requires  comment.  The  midday 
train  up  from  York  has  been  slightly  improved,  and 
the  early  connexion  to  Edinburgh  off  the  newspaper 
express  is  being  maintained  ;  but  by  agreement 
apparently  with  the  west  coast  authorities  no  reduction 
is  ever  allowed  in  the  total  time  occupied  on  the  journey 
to  and  from  Scotland,  the  speed  of  which  was  fixedj 
many  years  ago. 

The  North-Western  time-tables  are  very  good.  The 
hotel  recently  built  by  the  Midland  Company  at  Man- 
chester having  proved  a  great  attraction  to  passengers, 
the  North-Western  felt  compelled  to  reduce  the  time  of 
its  best  Manchester  trains  by  15  minutes,  and  since  the 
beginning  of  May  the  run  has  occupied  only  35  hours. 
At  the  same  time  the  Liverpool  journey  was  reduced  to 
3|  hours,  and,   to  prepare  for  the  coming  Midland 
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competition  to  Ireland,  the  Greenore  boat  expresses  were 
brought  nearly  up  to  the  level  of  the  Irish  mails.  The 
popularity  of  the  through  trains  by  other  routes  from 
the  north  to  Surrey  and  Kent  has  led'  the  North-Western 
to  start  a  through  service  between  Lancashire  and 
places  on  the  Brighton  Company's  system.  The  even- 
ing dining-car  train  from  Scotland  to  Lancashire  is 
apparently  to  be  permanent.  The  North-Western  has 
generally  the  advantage  of  the  shortest  and  easiest 
routes,  and  provided  it  takes  the  locomotive  problem 
seriously  its  position  will  always  be  unassailable. 

The  Midland  services  also,  except  on  the  Bristol  line, 
are  very  good.  The  usual  extra  summer  expresses  to 
Scotland  have  been  put  on,  with  some  improvements  ; 
and  the  early  evening  train  from  S.  Pancras,  which  now 
runs  throughout  the  year,  is  the  best  to  the  north  by 
any  route.  In  response  to  the  North-Western  challenge 
the  best  timing  between  London  and  Manchester  has 
been  reduced  to  3  hours  35  minutes,  and  non-stop  runs 
have  been  introduced  between  London  and  Sheffield 
and  Leeds  and  London.  With  the  opening  of  Heysham 
harbour  and  the  starting  of  the  Midland  steamers  to 
Ireland,  the  company,  wisely  or  unwisely,  is  at  length 
following  the  example  of  other  lines  in  acquiring  large 
interests  on  the  sea. 

The  North-Eastern  has  slowed  down  the  early  express 
from  Edinburgh  ;  otherwise  the  services  as  before  are 
frequent  and  good.  This  company  still  advertises  the 
fastest  train  in  the  country,  though,  to  confess  the 
truth,  it  does  not  always  keep  time.  The  North- 
Eastern  more  than  any  other  of  our  lines  endeavours 
to  attract  passengers  by  liberal  and  convenient  arrange- 
ments as  to  tickets. 

The  Great  Central,  which  last  summer  began  running 
to  Sheffield  without  a  stop,  has  now  reduced  the  run 
to  just  under  three  hours.  It  is  physically  impossible 
for  this  line  with  its  long  and  mountainous  route  to 
reach  Manchester  as  quickly  as  the  North-Western 
when  the  North-Western  chooses  to  bestir  itself.  But 
the  Great  Central  can  and  does  at  least  provide  a  per- 
formance of  equal  merit,  and  judging  by  the  engines  it 
is  now  building  even  better  things  may  be  expected 
when  its  new  approach  to  London  is  ready  and  it  is 
free  from  the  Metropolitan  connexion. 


THE  CITY. 

THERE  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  general 
tone  of  the  City  during  the  past  week,  and  the 
poor  state  of  business  is  as  apparent  in  Mark  Lane  and 
Mincing  Lane  as  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  That  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  poorer  is  evident,  and  the  latest 
returns  of  the  Savings  Bank  are  significant  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  shrinkage  is  felt.  The  half-yearly 
dividend  announcements  of  the  joint-stock  banks  also 
lend  point  to  the  falling  off  in  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  capital,  for  whilst  the  previous  dividends  have 
been  mostly  maintained  the  sums  carried  forward  are 
less  in  a  number  of  instances.  In  the  Stock  Exchange  the 
tendency  has  been  downward,  with  the  exception  of  Ameri- 
can Rails,  which  have  had  a  substantial  rise,  and  in  alesser 
degree  foreign  stocks  have  also  shown  improvement. 
How  far  the  rise  in  the  American  section  proceeds  from 
a  genuine  reawakening  of  public  interest  in  the  United 
States  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  public  on  this  side  have  little  stock  and  do  not 
evince  much  eagerness  to  buy.  We  have  no  reason  to 
alter  the  opinion  we  have  repeatedly  given  in  these 
columns  that  Unions,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Erie 
First  Preference  shares  are  good  investments  and  if  the 
crops  turn  out  as  well  as  expected  the  traffics  through- 
out the  main  systems — both  in  the  corn-carrying  and 
coal  lines — should  warrant  a  substantial  advance  on  the 
present  prices. 

Quotations  in  the  gilt-edged  markets  have  given  way 
all  round,  Consols  having  dropped  a  full  point  and 
other  stocks  in  proportion.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
week  rumours  of  an  early  dissolution  of  Parliament 
were  current  and  although  these  rumours  were  dis- 
posed of  later  there  was  no  recovery.  It  is  stated  that 
a  public  issue  of  about  ^5, 000,000  of  water  stock, 
representing  the  amount  of  stock  not  accepted  by 
shareholders  in  exchange  for  their  holdings,  will  be 


necessary  and  this  has  doubtless  been  a  cause  in  the 
drooping  of  prices,  but  the  failure  of  the  new  Cape 
Loan  following  the  poor  result  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
issue  is  doubtless  a  much  more  influential  factor  in  the 
situation.  In  both  the  instances  referred  to,  the 
underwriters  were  obliged  to  take  70  per  cent,  of  their 
underwriting,  and  although  it  became  evident  shortly 
after  the  issue  of  the  Cape  prospectus  that  the  loan 
was  not  being  well  received  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
the  result  would  be  quite  so  disastrous  as  it  proved. 
It  is  unlikely  that  any  immediate  further  issue  on  behalf 
!  of  colonial  governments  will  be  made,  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  practically  a  4  per  cent,  basis — for 
the  Cape  loan  yields  16s.  6d.  per  cent,  and  is  the 
cheapest  full  trustee  stock  in  the  market — and  in  some 
respects  the  failure  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  thing, 
for  the  market  already  overstocked  will  have  a  breath- 
ing space. 

The  South  African  mining  market  has  been  very 
quiet  and  prices  have  been  marked  down  almost  en- 
tirely from  an  absence  of  business.  The  "  bears"  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  situation  to  a  modest  extent 
but  there  has  been  little  real  stock  offering  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  the  provinces  and  Paris 
bought  a  few  specialities.  The  reports  as  to  the  tract- 
ability  of  the  Chinese  labourer  and  his  aptitude  for 
underground  work  continue  to  be  satisfactory  and  with 
sufficient  numbers  forthcoming  the  result  of  the  new 
labour  should  soon  become  apparent  in  the  increased 
output  which  the  public  are  doubtless  waiting  for 
before  making  further  investments. 


THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

THE  report  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Cor- 
poration is  not  only  interesting  in  itself  as 
containing  the  record  of  successful  work  in  nearly 
i  every  branch  of  insurance,  but  it  naturally  carries  us 
back  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  humble  beginnings  of  an  institution  that  is  now 
famous  all  over  the  world. 

The  corporation  is  well  aware  of  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  its  history,  and  from  time  to  time  publishes 
an  excellent  magazine  in  which  the  records  of  its  past, 
frequently  accompanied  by  copies  of  old  illustrations, 
appear  side  by  side  with  notices  likely  to  be  interesting 
to  members  of  its  present  staff. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  in  this  Review  the 
difficulties  which  were  experienced  by  the  founders  in 
obtaining  a  charter ;  but  we  did  not  know  that  operations 
were  actually  commenced  under  two  charters  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  working'  of  mines  and 
minerals.  In  those  days  it  seemed  a  small  matter 
whether  the  charter  authorised  the  particular  operations 
i  it  was  decided  to  undertake  or  not,  and  the  promoters 
commenced  marine  insurance  and  paid  a  dividend  before 
the  proper  charter  was  granted. 

Although  the  corporation  has  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  two  centuries  it  has  never  reached  any  consider- 
able magnitude  in  any  branch  of  insurance.  Many  of 
the  giant  insurance  offices  of  to-day  are  the  results  of 
amalgamations  :  this  is  a  policy  which  the  Royal  Ex- 
!  change  has  never  adopted,  although  from  time  to  time 
it  has  purchased  the  business  of  small  companies.  The 
Life  assurance  department  of  the  corporation  is  the 
most  interesting,  since  there  is  not  very  much  differ- 
ence between  one  good  company  and  another  in  regard 
to  Fire  or  Accident  insurance,  and  Marine  insurance  is 
devoid  of  any  interest  whatever  except  to  the  compara- 
tively few  people  immediately  concerned  with  it. 

The  Life  assurance  account  of  the  Royal  shows  a 
premium  income  of  ^240,000,  with  an  expenditure  at 
the  rate  of  14*4  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.    This  pro- 
portion would  be  substantially  increased  if  the  dividends, 
paid  to  the  proprietors  were  treated  as  part  of  the  cost 
of  managing  the  business.      In  this  connexion,  how- 
{  ever,  the   corporation  in  spite  of  its  antiquity  has 
:  recently  adopted  the  modern  practice  of  giving  to  all 
1  new  policy-holders  an  increased  share  of  the  surplus, 
so  that  although  the  payments  to  proprietors  constitute 
a  somewhat  heavy  tax  upon  the  old  policy-holders,  new 
policies  are  not  burdened  in  the  same  way. 

The  rate  of  interest   earned   upon  the  funds  was- 
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^3  175-.  qd.  per  cent.,  a  return  which  provides  a  sub- 
stantial margin  in  excess  of  the  rate  assumed  in  valuing  \ 
•the  liabilities  as  a  source  of  surplus  and  of  financial  1 
strength.     The   Royal    Exchange   gives  substantial 
bonuses    to    its    policy-holders,    and     has  adopted 
modern  liberal  practices  in  regard  to  its  policy  con- 
ditions.    These  facts,  coupled  with  the  advantages  I 
of  antiquity  on  which  we  have  frequently  commented, 
make  the  Life-policies  of  the  Royal  Exchange  more  than 
usually  attractive. 

The  Annuity  account  shows  the  receipt  of  ^63,000 
as  consideration  for  annuities.  This  branch  of  the 
business  is  of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  practice 
of  the  Corporation  in  giving  more  favourable  terms  to 
annuitants  whose  lives  are  precarious.  The  principle  is 
an  excellent  one,  but  in  practice  it  is  of  little  value 
•since  annuities  can  be  purchased  by  the  healthiest  lives  I 
from  other  first-class  companies  on  more  favourable  \ 
terms  than  the  Royal  Exchange  gives  to  annuitants  in 
indifferent  health. 

The  Fire  department  shows  the  substantial  trading 
profit  of  17  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income  :  the 
claims  amounted  to  49  per  cent,  and  the  commission 
and  expenses  to  34  per  cent.,  ratios,  especially  the 
former,  which  are  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  pro- 
prietors, while  from  the  policy-holders'  point  of  view  it 
is  important  to  notice  that  the  reserves  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  exceptionally  strong. 

The  recently  established  Accident  department  shows 
a  considerable  increase  in  magnitude,  the  premiums 
having  increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  the  past 
year.  The  balance  added  to  the  funds  after  paying 
•claims  and  expenses  amounts  to  12  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums. 

The  losses  and  expenses  appearing  in  the  Marine 
account  exceed  the  total  paid  in  premiums  by  some- 
thing like  ^8,000,  a  sum  which  approximately  disposes 
■of  the  interests  on  the  Marine  funds.  With  this  rela- 
tively unimportant  exception  the  report  for  1903  shows 
that  the  steady  progress  and  success  of  the  corporation 
ds  being  well  maintained. 


G.   F.  WATTS. 

(A  reminder  of  some  features  in  his  testament.) 

•OINCE  Browning  went  down  with  a  last  challenge 
to   death   on  his  lips  none  of  the  imaginative 
fighters  has  made  so  brave  an  end  as  Mr.  Watts.    At  \ 
forty-six  he  felt  the  odds  were  heavy  :  "  wanting  health 
and  many  other  things  "  he  was  not  quite  the  man,  he  ! 
said,  to  have  attempted  the  fresco  at  Lincoln's  Inn.   But  ' 
he  became  younger  as  the  years  went  on,  and  at  eighty-  : 
seven  he  goes  out  leaving  an  image  of   "  Physical 
Energy "   too   vast   to    enter   one  exhibition,  and  a 
"Progress"  in  another  surrounded  by  the  aureole  of 
his  unchanged  liberal  faith. 

We  have  lost  not  only  our  greatest  artist  but  a  great 
man.  The  works  will  occupy  us  again  and  again  :  I  i 
shall  make  no  pretence  at  this  moment  to  deal  with 
them  but  speak  to-day  only  of  some  part  of  the  legacy  of 
his  conduct  and  ideas.  Watts  was  a  lover  of  greatness 
-in  every  form  ;  and  that  love  was  reflected  in  a  magnani- 
mous life.  His  nature  must  have  been  fundamentally 
sweet.  Many  eminent  artists  of  our  time  have  shown 
themselves  embittered  and  jealous  in  old  age,  with 
reason  enough.  He  showed  nothing  of  this.  It  may  be 
argued  that  Mr.  Watts's  fortune  from  the  first  was  so 
happy  that  his  temper  was  spared  all  trial.  Yet  he  too  was 
.disappointed  in  his  chief  ambition,  that  of  public  employ- 
ment on  a  large  scale.  He  took  his  revenge  ;  he  gave 
to  the  nation,  so  far  as  an  individual  could,  what  it  had 
refused  to  commission.  His  attitude  to  fellow-artists 
was  as  generous.  He  spoke  of  contemporaries  with 
none  of  the  grudging  of  the  man  who  fears  that  a  point 
allowed  to  the  reputation  of  others  may  lower  his  own. 
Two  examples  may  be  given.  "Watts",  said  Mr. 
Legros  once,  when  recalling  some  rather  scurvy  treat- 
ment from  other  quarters,  "  always  treated  me  well  "  ; 
and  when  a  few  years  ago  a  subscription  was  raised  to 
present,  thus  late  in  the  day,  a  work  by  that  artist  to 
the  National  Gallery,  Watts  was  a  ready  subscriber 
and  the  largest.  So  again,  speaking  lately  of  Whistler, 
>a  painter  whose  conception  of  art  differed  widely  from 


his  own,  he  made  certain  reserves,  but  emphatically 
placed  the  "  Mother  "  among  the  greatest  portraits  of 
the  century.  He  was  as  ready  to  see  good  in  the  work 
of  the  young  as  in  that  of  his  own  generation  ;  he  never 
learned  to  take  an  official  view  of  merit.  In  little 
things  as  in  greater  his  example  was  a  wholesome  one. 
Thus  we  may  be  thankful  to  him  for  refusing  one  of 
those  titles  which  have  so  comic  an  effect  when  bestowed 
upon  an  artist. 

His  connexion  with  the  Academy  came  to  him  un- 
sought. His  estimate  of  its  position  at  the  time  was 
not  enthusiastic.  "  Setting  aside  the  question  of  duty 
to  the  public,  many  changes  are  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  maintain  a  comparatively  unambitious  position.  I 
understand  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
students  admitted,  and  the  importance  of  the  rank  of 
Academician  is  exceedingly  diminished  ;  young  men  no 
longer  strive  after  it  with  the  eagerness  that  was  for- 
merly felt.  It  is  discovered  that  election  into  the  Royal 
Academy  cannot  of  itself  insure  distinction,  nor  exclusion 
prevent  it.  Picture-dealers  are  willing  to  undertake  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  upon  conditions  more  favourable  to 
painters  than  the  Academy  can  offer  ;  and  though 
fashion  and  a  certain  rank  which  the  Academy  can 
offer  will  no  doubt  always  prove  a  sort  of  attraction, 
it  is  not  of  a  kind  to  make  men  take  much  trouble  to 
belong  to  the  institution." 

Watts  however  became  a  member,  and  his  election 
and  that  of  some  others  strengthened  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Academy  without  affecting  its  policy. 
Absorbed  as  he  was  in  his  work,  he  unfortunately 
took  little  part  in  its  affairs,  never  served  on  the 
Council  after  his  first  year,  and  seems  to  have  preferred 
the  Grosvenor  and  New  Gallery  as  places  of  exhibition. 
By  his  absence  from  the  Council  his  voice  was  missing 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Chantrey  Trust  and  in  the  further- 
ance of  reform.  But  from  the  evidence  he  gave  before 
the  Commissioners  of  1863  we  know  what  his  ideas  on 
that  subject  were,  and  in  the  hope  that  his  voice  may 
have  some  weight  with  his  colleagues  and  the  public  I 
will  recall  them  here. 

The  questions  in  which  Mr.  Watts  was  most  keenly 
interested  were  those  of  education  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  mural  painting.     His  own  experience  of  the 
Academy  School  led  him  to  think  that  nothing  was  to 
be  learned  there.     He  recommended  the  common-sense 
proceeding,  never  yet  adopted,  of  appointing  a  teacher 
in  the  schools,  recognising  that  the  best  artist,  even  if 
he  could  give  the  time,  was  not  necessarily  the  best 
teacher.      On  full  consideration,  also,  he  condemned 
the  visitor  system,  under  which   Academicians  teach 
in  turn.     But  above  all,  he  thought   the  Academy 
schools  should  provide  opportunities  for  the  practice, 
by  their  students,  of  painting  on  a  large  scale.     "  Had 
any  earnest  practical  efforts  been  made  by  the  Royal 
Academy  during  the  last  fifty  years,  I  cannot  believe 
they  would  have  failed  to  create  a  great  school.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  short  of  a  phenomenon 
that  English  art  should  so  little  express  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  English  character  and  history  ;  the  power 
and  solid  magnificence  of  English  enterprise  is  almost 
entirely  without  corresponding  expression  in  English 
art.     Looking  at  what  was  done  before  the  Royal 
Academy  existed,  I  cannot  see  any  distinct  evidence  of 
important  influence  to  be  ascribed  to  it."    As  a  begin- 
ning of  better  things  he  made  an  excellent  suggestion, 
namely,  that  at  the  public  schools,  during  the  summer 
vacation,  the  Academy  students  should  be  allowed  to 
execute    paintings    on    the    class-room  walls.  His 
idea,  doubtless,  was   to   interest   the  boys   as  well 
as    to    exercise     the     art    students.      In    the  first 
instance,  the  designs,  he  pointed  out,   need  not  be 
original  ;  Flaxman's    outlines  might  be  enlarged  and 
coloured,  or   designs  might    be  supplied  by  leading 
artists.    And  if  any  of  the  results  were  unsatisfactory, 
except  as  an  exercise  in  large  work,  they  might  be 
obliterated,  and  the  wall    used  again.      Further,  he 
thought  the  Academy  might  well  employ  part  of  its  funds 
in  the  purchase  of  examples  of  promising  work  of  a 
grave  and  monumental  kind  in  its  exhibitions.  "  Popular 
art  can  look  after  itself,  and  does  not  need  encourage- 
ment."   The  Academy,  instead  of  doing  this,  has  used 
money  intended   for   another   purpose   to  encourage 
popular  artists. 
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These  are  the  sensible  and  liberal  views  impressed  on 
the  Commissioners  so  far  as  education  is  concerned.  ' 
To  the  constitution  of  the  Academy  Mr.  Watts  had 
evidently  not  given  so  much  thought,  but  he  noted 
what  has  struck  every  thoughtful  critic,  the  anomalous 
position  of  the  Associates.  These,  he  thought,  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  one  grade  only,  that  of  academi- 
cianship,  exist.  Then,  as  to  the  Academicians,  there 
were  too  many  of  them  or  too  few  ;  too  many  if  the 
honour  is  to  be  a  great  one,  too  few  if  the  body  is  to 
include  all  fairly  eminent  artists.  If  Mr.  Watts  had 
given  further  attention  to  the  subject,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  root  of  confusion  in  this  business  comes 
from  regarding  academicianship  primarily  as  an 
honorific  status  and  from  making  it  accordingly  a  life- 
appointment.  The  control  of  the  Academy,  while 
incidentally  an  honour,  should  be  regarded  as  a  public 
duty,  and  this  duty  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  not 
necessarily  of  the  greatest  artists,  but  of  the  most 
fair-minded  and  competent.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
working  body  of  men,  a  board  of  artists  who  will 
organise  the  schools,  arrange  the  exhibitions  and 
administer  the  funds,  a  board  responsible  to  the 
general  body  of  artists  and  renewable  at  intervals  by 
election.  Mr.  Watts  himself  brought  honour  to  the  j 
Academy,  but  counted  for  nothing  in  its  administration. 
But  I  return  to  the  scheme  suggested  in  his  evidence. 
The  remedy  for  unfairness  and  narrow  policy  which 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Commissioners  was  to  appoint 
a  number  of  lay  members,  say  ten  out  of  a  total  fifty, 
and  to  this  scheme  Mr.  Watts  lent  some  countenance  ;  ! 
it  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  amateur 
committee-man  would  in  practice  be  of  much  use.  Mr. 
Watts's  motive  was  to  find  some  means  of  liberalising 
the  management. 

To  sum  up,  then.  Mr.  Watts's  views  on  the 
questions  that  are  occupying  us  still,  as  he  expressed 
them  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  and  in 
his  letter  to  Lord  Elcho  were  :  that  the  present  class 
of  Associates  in  the  Academy  should  be  abolished  in 
favour  of  a  much  more  generally  representative  body 
of  artists  ;  and  that  the  views  of  outsiders  should  have 
a  voice  on  the  Council.  And  he  wished  above  all  to 
see  the  Academy  give  some  direction  to  study,  by 
inquiring  into  materials  and  methods  of  painting, 
by  encouraging  and  training  pupils  in  the  more 
arduous  kinds  of  artistic  work,  by  provision  of  wall 
space  for  decoration,  and  pecuniary  help  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  merit.  "  I  insist  upon  mural  painting 
for  three  reasons  :  first,  because  it  is  an  exercise  of  art 
which  demands  the  absolute  knowledge  only  to  be 
obtained  by  honest  study,  the  value  of  which  no  one  can 
doubt,  whatever  branch  of  art  the  student  might  choose 
to  follow  afterwards.  Secondly,  because  the  practice 
would  bring  out  that  gravity  and  nobility  deficient  in 
the  English  school,  but  not  in  the  English  character, 
and  which,  being  latent,  might  therefore  be  brought 
out  ;  and  thirdly,  for  the  sake  of  action  on  the  public 
mind.  For  public  improvement  it  is  necessary  that 
works  of  sterling  but  simple  excellence  should  be 
scattered  abroad  as  widely  as  possible."  Here  is 
another  passage  :  "  Considering  the  position  which  the 
Royal  Academy  holds,  it  has  displayed  very  great 
apathy.  I  do  not  see  its  influence  on  our  architecture 
— our  street  architecture — our  fashions,  or  our  taste  in 
general,  in  any  way  whatever.  The  only  national  school, 
which  has  grown  up  at  all,  has  grown  up  outside  the 
Academy,  and  indeed  in  opposition  to  it ;  that  is,  the 
water-colour  school,  and  the  only  definite  reform  move- 
ment (which  the  pre-Rafaellite  school  may  be  called) 
was  certainly  not  stimulated  by  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  even  met  with  opposition  from  it.  ...  A  merchant 
finds  means  if  he  wants  to  improve  his  commercial 
arrangements  ;  whatever  a  man  wishes  to  do  he  finds 
a  way  of  doing  it  more  or  less  satisfactorily.  But  I  do 
not  see  that  the  Royal  Academy  has  done  anything 
whatever."  These  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  during 
the  forty  years  since  they  were  spoken  has  never 
slackened  in  carrying  out,  independent  of  public  en- 
couragement, his  own  share  in  a  tremendous  programme, 
and  I  think  they  may  be  profitably  repeated  to-day  when 
the  Academy  is  more  than  ever  given  over  to  the  popular 
art  "which  needs  no  encouragement". 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


AN  ACTRESS,  AND   A  PLAYWRIGHT. 

IT  is  our  instinct  to  revere  old  age.  In  this  reverence, 
if  we  analyse  it,  we  find  two  constituent  emo- 
tions—the emotion  of  pity,  and  the  emotion  of  envy. 
Opposite  though  they  are,  both  are  caused  by  one  thing. 
It  is  sad  that  so  brief  a  span  remains,  but  it  must  be 
delightful  to  have  accomplished  so  long  a  span.  Any 
moment  may  be  our  last.  A  flash  of  lightning,  a  side- 
slip, a  falling  brick — always  some  improvisible  chance 
that  may  precipitate  us  into  the  unknown.  And  how 
foolish  we  should  look  then — we  with  so  little  to  our 
account  !  Certainly,  it  is  enviable  to  have  accumulated 
so  much  as  have  those  elders,  and  to  know,  as 
they  know,  that  no  power  can  steal  it  away.  Romantic 
awe  is  stirred  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of  anything  that 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  Ruins  are  apt  to 
leave  us  cold  ;  but  any  upstanding  and  habitable  old 
building  must  touch  and  warm  our  imagination.  Un- 
defeated by  time,  any  old  building,  however  humble 
and  obscure,  becomes  for  us  majestic.  But  greater,  of 
course,  and  more  haunting,  the  majesty  of  an  old  castle 
or  cathedral.  To  have  towered  illustriously  through 
the  ages,  a  centre  of  significance  and  pomp,  and  to  be 
towering  thus  even  now  !  As  with  buildings,  so  with 
human  beings.  The  romantic  quality  of  an  old  person 
is  intensified  in  ratio  to  the  prominence  of  his  or 
her  past  and  present.  There  has  been  in  our  own 
time  one  figure  that  incomparably  illustrated  this 
rule.  I  am  glad  to  have  lived  in  a  time  when 
it  was  possible  to  set  eyes  on  the  aged  Queen 
Victoria.  I  can  conceive  no  more  romantic  thrill  than 
I  had  whenever,  in  the  last  years  of  her  reign,  I  saw 
her  drive  past  in  that  old-fashioned  barouche,  attended 
not  onlv  by  that  clattering  cavalcade  of  material  guards- 
men, but  also  by  the  phantoms — not  less  clearly  there — 
of  Melbourne  and  the  Duke,  Louis  Philippe,  Palmerston, 
Peel,  Disraeli  the  younger — of  all  those  many  successive 
sovereigns,  statesmen,  soldiers,  who  were  but  great 
misty  names  to  us,  yet  had  been  sharp  little  realities  to 
her,  in  the  interminable  pageant  of  her  existence. 
Strange,  to  see  her  with  my  own  eyes — that  little 
old  lady,  in  the  queer  barouche,  on  her  way  to 
Paddington  Station.  In  Queen  Victoria  I  saw  always 
something  of  that  uncanny  symbolism  which  Mr.  Pater 
saw  in  the  portrait  of  Monna  Lisa.  Hers,  too,  surely, 
was  the  head  upon  which  all  the  ends  of  the  world  were 
come,  and  the  eyelids  were  a  little  weary.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  one  now  to  give  me  that  kind  of  emotion  in  like 
degree  ;  but,  certainly,  the  person  most  nearly  filling 
the  void  is  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  has  played 
during  the  past  fortnight  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre. 
Year  bv  year,  when  she  comes  among  us,  my  wonder  and 
awe  are  intensified.  Seeing  her,  a  few  nights  ago,  in  "  La 
Sorciere  ",  I  was  more  than  ever  moved  by  the  appari- 
tion. The  great  Sarah— pre-eminently  great  throughout 
the  past  four  decades  !  My  imagination  roved  back  to 
lose  itself  in  the  golden  haze  of  the  Second  Empire. 
My  imagination  roved  back  to  reel  at  the  number  of 
plays  that  had  been  written,  the  number  of  players 
whose  stars  had  risen  and  set,  the  number  of  theatres 
that  had  been  built  and  theatres  that  had  been  de- 
molished, since  Sarah's  debut.  The  theatrical  history 
of  more  than  forty  years  lay  strewn  in  the  train  of  that 
bowing  and  bright-eyed  lady.  The  applause  of  in- 
numerable thousands  of  men  and  women,  now  laid  in 
their  graves,  was  still  echoing  around  her.  And  still  she 
was  bowing,  bright-eyed,  to  fresh  applause.  The  time 
would  come  when  our  noisy  hands  would  be  folded  and 
immobile  for  ever.  But,  though  we  should  be  beneath 
the  grass,  Sarah  would  still  be  behind  the  footlights — 
be  bowing,  as  graciously  as  ever,  to  audiences  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  now  babes  unborn. 
A  marvellous  woman  !  For  all  the  gamut  of  her 
experience,  she  is  still  lightly  triumphant  over  time. 
All  this  has  been  to  her,  as  to  Monna  Lisa,  but  as  the- 
sound  of  lyres  and  flutes,  and  lives  only  in  the  delicacy 
with  which  it  has  moulded  the  changing  lineaments, 
and  tinged  the  hair.  Hers  is  the  head  upqn  which  all 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  and  the  eyelids  are  not 
at  all  weary.  .  .  . 

Such  was  my  first  impression,  when  Sarah  reappeared 
to  me  in  "  La  Sorciere  ".  But  presently  I  had  to  qualify 
it.    Superficially,  it  is  quite  true  that.  Sarah  triumphs. 
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•over  time.  Her  appearance,  her  voice,  her  movements 
are  all  as  ever.  But  her  spirit  shows  the  inevitable 
signs  of  wear  and  tear.  Time  has  succeeded  in  damp- 
ing' the  sacred  fire  that  burnt  within  her.  Gone  from 
her  are  the  passion  and  sincerity  that  once  held  us  in 
thrall.  As  Phedre,  as  Fddora,  as  any  of  the  characters 
created  by  her  in  her  prime,  she  is  as  enthralling, 
doubtless,  as  in  the  past,  forasmuch  as  her  unimpaired 
energy  and  memory  enable  her  to  reproduce  exactly  the 
•effects  that  she  produced  then.  But  when  she  plays 
a  new*  part,  as  in  "  La  Sorciere  ",  you  are  definitely 
aware  that  she  is  not  feeling  anything — that  she  is 
merely  urging  herself  to  the  performance  of  certain 
tricks.  Very  perfectly  she  performs  these  time- 
honoured  tricks.  The  lovely  voice  is  always  in  tune 
and  time,  whether  it  coo  or  hiss,  and  the  lovely  gestures 
are  all  in  their  proper  places,  and  the  lovely  face  is  as 
expressive  as  ever.  But  the  whole  performance  is 
hollow — art  without  life — a  dead  thing  galvanised.  Of 
course,  the  play — a  play  written  by  the  venerable  M. 
Sardou  for  no  purpose  but  to  show  Sarah  off  in  the 
ways  in  which  she  likes  to  be  shown  off — is  itself  an 
utterly  dead  thing.  But  there  was  a  time  when  Sarah 
could  have  put  life  into  it.  And  for  her  failure  to  put 
life  into  it  now  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  im- 
plicit revelation  that  she,  too,  after  all,  is  mortal,  like 
the  rest  of  us. 

Though  her  genius  has  been  touched  thus  by  Time,  I 
.all  untouched  is  her  love  of  adventure  ;  and  she  has  [ 
given  a  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande  ",  with 
herself  as  Pelleas,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  as  Melisande.  I 
•did  not  see  this  performance.  I  love  the  play  too  well, 
and  am  loth  that  my  memory  of  it  as  performed  by 
Mrs.  Campbell  in  her  own  language,  with  Mr.  Martin 
Harvey  as  Pelleas,  should  be  complicated  with  any 
memory  less  pleasing.  I  am  quite  willing  to  assume 
that  Mrs.  Campbell  speaks  French  as  exquisitely  as 
she  speaks  English,  and  that  Sarah's  Pelleas  is  not, 
like  her  Hamlet  and  her  Due  de  Reichstadt,  merely  lady- 
like. But  the  two  facts  remain  that  Sarah  is  a  woman 
and  that  Mrs.  Campbell  is  an  Englishwoman.  And 
by  these  two  facts  such  a  performance  is  ruled  out 
of  the  sphere  of  art  into  the  sphere  of  sensationalism. 
If  Maeterlinck  were  a  sensationalist,  that  would  not 
matter. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  reviewed  here  a  book  of 
short  plays  by  Mr.  William  Toynbee,  whose  latest 
work,  a  play  in  four  acts,  entitled  "  Necessity  Knows 
No  Law  ",  was  produced  for  one  performance  at  the  ; 
Court  Theatre  last  week.  Qualities  of  grace  and  wit, 
for  which  the  short  plays  were  remarkable,  distinguish 
also  this  full-sized  play.  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Toynbee  is 
more  comfortable  in  dealing  with  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  with  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth,  which  seems  to  jar  on  his  fastidious  taste. 
But,  though  he  evidently  dislikes  the  present,  he  has 
at  least  studied  it.  He  writes  with  knowledge  of  the 
world — very  rare  quality  in  a  playwright— and  his 
characters  are  well-observed  types.  His  play,  an 
ingenious  variation  on  the  famous  theme  which 
Mr.  Meredith  used  in  "  Diana  of  the  Crossways  ",  ' 
is  full  of  excellent  satire.  Mr.  Toynbee's  manner 
in  writing  dialogue  is  rather  literary  than  dra- 
matic :  his  characters  talk  more  formally  than  is 
right  in  a  realistic  play.  But  they  do  at  least  talk  in  a 
literary  way,  and  not,  like  the  characters  to  whom  we 
are  dreadfully  accustomed,  in  a  journalistic  way.  The  \ 
epigrams  are  too  good  for  ordinary  human  utter- 
ance, instead  of  being,  as  is  usually  the  case,  too  bad  ; 
and  so  we  accept  them  with  gratitude.  The  play  was 
well  acted  by  Miss  Sarah  Brooke,  Miss  Mabel  Beardsley, 
Miss  Katharine  Stewart,  Mr.  C.  M.  Lowne,  and  other 
talented  players.     It  ought  certainly  to  be  acted  again. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


TRAVELLERS  IN  ARABV. 

/  ^UR  author,  luckily  for  us  and  the  public,  writes  with 
all  his  prejudices  thick  upon  him,  and  by  so  doing 
has  turned  out  a  book  worth  reading.  It  is  stuffed  full 
of  information,  and  has  facsimiles  of  curious  old-world 
maps,  such  as  that  of  Ptolemy  of  Arabia  Felix,  D'Anville's 
anapof  Arabia(i755)  and  LeRoques'  mapof  Yemen  1716. 


In  the  last  we  learn  that  "  the  island  of  Zocotora 
depends  upon  the  kingdom  of  Fartach  "  and  furthermore 
perceive  that  in  these  days  almost  as  much  was  known 
about  the  Yemen  as  in  the  year  of  grace  in  which  we 
live.  The  book  *  is  rendered  interesting  by  photographs 
of  the  chief  travellers  who  have  penetrated  that  territory 
"  so  lean  that  international  trade  has  little  or  no  con- 
cern with  it  ",  a  circumstance  that  causes  pain  or  plea- 
sure, according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
reader  looks  at  it.  Wallin  and  Hurgronje,  Halevy, 
Burton,  Blunt,  Burckhardt,  Huber,  Doughty  and 
Seetgen,  Euting  and  Palgrave  all  are  there,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  in  Arab  dress,  except  old  Carsten  Niebuhr 
in  a  bob  wig  and  ruffled  shirt.  Few  portions  of  the 
world  have  had  such  interesting  explorers.  Leaving 
aside  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  generally  the  conquest  of 
the  Indies,  as  a  whole,  and  placing  Livingstone  upon 
a  pedestal  apart,  nowhere  can  one  find  a  band 
more  gifted  than  the  explorers  I  have  named.  The 
works  of  all  of  them  sound  like  romances  or  are  in- 
deed much  more  romantic  from  the  fact  of  being  true. 
The  prose  of  Doughty  and  of  Palgrave,  Burton's 
conceits  and  proverbs,  his  love  of  Arab  customs,  the 
insight  and  the  stern  good  sense  of  Niebuhr, 
Burckhardt's  keen  scholarship  and  scrupulous  respect  of 
detail  and  of  fact.  Blunt's  knowledge  of  the  horse  and 
his  wife's  mastery  of  Arabic,  with  Wallin's  knowledge 
of  the  Arab  race,  and  Seetgen's  scientific  training  and 
his  tragic  fate  make  up  a  literature  almost  without  a 
rival  of  its  kind. 

Such  are  the  best  known  modern  writers  on  the  land 
that  "international  trade  has  no  concern  with". 
Perhaps  on  that  account  their  narratives  appeal  to  us, 
for  had  they  all  been  occupied  in  pushing  trade  or 
empires  they  might  have  been  as  dull  and  as  unprofit- 
able to  read  as  most  of  those  who  write  upon  Fraudesia 
and  the  like.  Ancient  and  forgotten  writers  not  a  few 
have  written  on  Arabia  which  seems  to  have  always 
fascinated  adventurous  minds,  and  in  this  vade  mecum 
all  have  their  niche  from  Admiral  Nearchus  down  to 
Ali  Bey,  "the  learned  and  able  Spaniard"  as  our 
author  calls  him,  who  travelled  over  the  whole  Arab 
world.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  are  in  his  list,  with  ^Elius 
Callus  Eparch  of  Egypt,  who  set  sail  from  Suez  and 
came  to  Musiaba  atter  six  months'  marching  when 
only  two  days  distant  from  the  "  Incense  Land". 

"  Works  written  before  1000  a.d."  by  Arab  writers 
all  have  their  honourable  mention  in  this  work,  which 
should  excite  a  generous  emulation  in  our  youthful 
travellers  who  know  Arabic,  do  not  mind  thirst  and 
hunger,  can  ride  a  camel,  lie  on  the  sand,  can  fast,  do 
not  go  out  to  slay  and  do  not  care  for  "international 
trade  ".  Hamdam,  Ibn  Hankal,  Istakhri,  Mukadassi, 
Ibn  Batutah,  Abu-l-Fida,  Yakut,  and  Ibn  Khaldun,  men 
known  to  all,  and  the  transliteration  of  whose  names 
our  author  says  is  done  upon  a  "scientific  system  made 
by  Mr.  Guy  Lestrange  "  are  briefly  touched  upon,  and 
open  up  a  literature  which  should  prove  as  profitable 
and  pleasant  study  as  the  works  of  any  minor  poets,  no 
matter  how  ingeniously  their  verse  resembles  prose. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  compiler  cf  the  book  for 
news  of  Peter  de  Conillan  (Pero  de  Conilha)  who  in 
1487  sent  by  King  John  of  Portugal  called  thrice  at 
Aden.  We  also  owe  him  something  for  his  trans- 
literation of  the  name,  no  doubt  on  scientific  principles 
and  copyright.  Those  who  have  not  read  Ludovico 
di  Yarthema,  the  Bolognese  adventurer  who  sixteen 
years  later  than  Pero  de  Conilha  went  as  a  pilgrim  both 
to  Mecca  and  Medina,  can  do  so  and  pretend  they  knew 
him  all  the  time. 

The  itinerary  of  Suleiman  el  Ghazi,  and  that  of  Luis 
de  Marmol,  our  author  says,  are  bald,  and  but  a  mere 
enumeration  of  their  daily  runs  and  anchorages,  as 
scanty  as  to  details  as  an  ancient  "  Periplus  ".  If  he 
includes  the  ' '  Periplus  "  of  Hanno  in  his  commentary  list, 
reluctantly  I  must  part  company  with  him,  for  nothing 
could  be  fuller  in  its  way,  or  could  have  furnished  much 
more  food  for  controversy,  in  such  a  little  space. 

But  it  is  not  only  of  mere  writers  (a  footling  race) 
our  author  writes.  Explorers,  ancient  and  modern, 
who  have  gone  at  risk  of  life  dressed  up  like  Arabs 
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(anche  io  son  pittore),  and  have  their  notice — often  a 
"pawky"  notice  too  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Sal 
Dorica  of  the  accomplished  editor  has  filtered  to  the 
writer  of  the  book. 

Thus  we  learn  that  Ali  Bey,  whose  real  name  was 
Leblich  y  Battia,  died  on  the  road  between  the  Holy 
City  and  Mzerib,  and,  Spaniard-like,  a  cross  was 
found  under  his  "  vest  ".  This  "  vest  "  perhaps  was  a 
"  caftan  "  ;  but  anyhow  the  cross  was  damnatory,  and 
very  properly,  from  the  Mohammedan  religious  stand- 
point, he  was  denied  a  proper  burial,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  out  as  it  had  been  the  body  of  a  dog"  or 
Nazarene.  His  papers  and  effects  were  stolen,  "but 
in  part  redeemed  "  by  "  Ladi  Ester  Stanoff,''  whom  we 
all  know,  and  most  of  us  esteem. 

Signor  Giovanni  Finati,  of  Ferrara,  too,  a  renegade, 
wandered  about  the  land  (without  a  note-book)  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Paynim  hordes,  and  was  at  Mecca  in 
1814,  and  then,  having  returned  again  to  his  old  faith, 
served  as  a  dragoman  to  one  John  William  Bankes, 
and  told  his  life  and  his  adventures  to  his  em- 
ployer, who  incontinently  wrote  them  all  down  and 
gave  them  to  the  world.  But,  best  of  all,  one  Thomas 
Keith  (of  a  Kent  family,  ye  ken)  became  an  Agha  of 
the  Mamelukes  after  having  been  full  private  in  the 
72nd  Highlanders.  He  in  the  Scottish  fashion  rose 
to  the  top,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Medina, 
for  which  his  knowledge  of  theology  no  doubt  fitted 
him,  for  we  learn  he  filled  the  office  well.  I,  and  for  a 
moment  I  must  drop  the  strict  impersonality  which  in 
our  mystery  we  affect,  would  fain  have  learned  if  a 
mysterious  fluid,  held  by  us  as  a  "  panawcea  "  in  the 
North,  made  its  appearance,  whilst  he  ruled  the  place. 

But  into  this  our  author  does  not  enter,  merely  observ- 
ing dreichly  "that  was  the  strangest  office  which  a 
Scot  has  ever  filled  ".  Patriotism  makes  me  give  him 
pause,  and  tell  him  to  his  face,  that  it  was  but  to  be 
expected,  for  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  and  a  follower  of 
El  Wahab  have  much  in  common,  in  strictness  of 
belief,  in  admiration  of  the  sex  falsely  called  feeble,  and 
in  general  views  of  life.  This  noble  and  adventurous 
Keith,  no  doubt  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  Marischal  of 
Scotland,  leaves  far  behind  one  Atkins  whom  Tamisier 
found  in  charge  of  a  mere  rocket  battery  in  1834. 

The  author's  references  to  the  Wahabis  and  their 
founder  are  illuminating,  and  serve  as  a  good  'vantage 
ground  from  which  to  run  a  tilt  at  Palgrave,  who, 
shocking  to  relate,  had  "  hedonistic  views  of 
life  ",  and  was  moreover  half  a  Jew,  which  naturally 
makes  him  almost  not  worthy  credence,  though,  as  he 
was  the  only  traveller  who,  at  great  danger  of  his 
life,  has  hitherto  explored  some  portions  of  Arabia,  I 
forbear  to  criticise,  till  I  or  some  bold  Christian  of  a 
Puritanic  turn  of  mind  have  penetrated  further  into 
the  unknown  trinity  of  dreary  sand  wastes,  rock- 
strewn  steppes,  and  thirsty  Sahara. 

But  God  bless  prejudice  !  Without  it  what  a  colour- 
less and  sago-pudding  world  we  should  inhabit,  for 
prejudice  is  oftentimes  the  salt  of  literature.  Who  that 
could  read  a  man  all  toleration,  even  of  one's  own 
theories,  and  not  call  as  did  King  George  IV.  of  blessed 
memory,  for  brandy,  with  an  oath  ? 

Lordinges,  my  task  is  done,  go  buy  the  book,  and 
read  of  much  you  do  not  know.  See  Wilfred 
Blunt  with  hound,  and  hawk  upon  his,  fist,  dressed  as 
an  Arab  sheikh,  handsome  and  "  'azel  "  to  the  core. 
Gaze  upon  Wallin's  counterfeit  presentment,  and  then 
tell  me,  if  you  would  ever  think  he  came  from  Finland, 
or  if  John- Louis  Burckhardt  possibly  could  have  been 
born  in  Basle.  Mark  the  last  chapter  of  the  book,  and 
ponder  on  the  fact  that  much  of  Araby  the  blest  is  still 
in  peace  and  waits  explorers  of  the  Palgrave  and  the 
Doughty  kind. 

Lastly,  remember  that  the  reviewer  and  the  author 
of  the  book  have  this  in  common,  that  neither  of  them 
has  been  a  traveller  in  the  Arabian  sands. 

Neither  has  much  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants 
(vide  the  preface  and  my  affidavit)  or  with  the  language, 
but  both  have  sympathy,  I  trust. 

Pv.    B.    CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


THE  CAFES  OF  PARIS. 

VI.   AND  LAST.  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

SUCH  an  imaginative,  ambitious  man,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Taverne  Olympia  !  To  begin  with,  he  is 
underground — much,  no  doubt,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  directors  of  the  amazing  Metropolitan!.  Yes,  he  is 
many,  many  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street  ;  and  so, 
a  staircase,  and  so,  an  artificial  light,  and  so,  an 
elaborate  means  of  ventilation.  But  that  is  nothing  : 
!  the  proprietor's  most  ambitious  flight  of  imagination 
was  when,  in  surveying  his  scarcely  completed  cafe 
some  seven  years  ago,  he  impressed  his  friends  by 
crying,  "  There  must  be  attractions".  Perhaps  he  took 
to  pacing  the  cafe  for  inspiration  ;  for  it  is  a  long,  long 
cafe,  and  to  go  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  is 
something  of  a  walk.  No  doubt  he  stopped  short  all 
of  a  sudden  and  exclaimed  triumphantly,  "  I  have  it, 
I  have  the  attraction — a  switchback  railway  !  "  Any- 
how, a  few  weeks  later,  a  miniature  switchback  railway 
in  the  Taverne  Olympia,  in  which  Parisians  might 
career  about  the  cafe  for  a  paltry  fee.  However,  com- 
plaints. Parisians  wl  o  would  not  switchback  pro- 
tested at  the  din,  and  excitedly  held  forth  upon  the- 
danger.  And  there  was  a  din,  and  perhaps  there  was 
danger  ;  and  customers  declared  that  it  was  like  being 
in  le  tunnel  of  the  Metropolitan!,  and  fled  the  cafe,  and" 
only  returned  when  it  was  announced  that  the  switch- 
back railway  had  been  suppressed.  But  the  proprietor 
had  cried,  "There  must  be  attractions":  and  so,  in 
the  place  of  the  switchback,  little  lakes,  and  fountains, 
and  also  goldfish,  "As  in  a  royal  palace",  observed 
the  maitre  d'hotel.  "  Impossible  to  be  more  elegant 
and  luxurious  ",  declared  the  waiters.  However, 
tragedies.  Into  the  little  lakes  plunged  the 
dogs  of  the  customers,  and  they  worried  and  evert 
swallowed  up  the  goldfish,  and  in  shaking  themselves 
they  spoilt  the  dresses  of  the  lady  customers,  and  when 
at  last  they  were  put  upon  their  chains  they  barked  and 
snapped  and  struggled  hard  to  break  away  for  another 
swim.  Consequently  the  notice,  "  No  dogs  allowed  ". 
But  more,  and  this  time  heartrending,  tragedies.  The- 
goldfish  could  not  stand  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Olympia  cafe.  Soon,  on  the  surface  of  the  little  lakes, 
the  poor  dead  bodies  of  once  happy  goldfish.  And 
customers  vowed  that  it  was  "  cruel  "  and  "  inhuman  "  ; 
and  customers  also  told  with  crimson  faces  and  staring- 
eyes  how  they  had  seen  the  few  live  goldfish  feed  oft 
the  bodies  of  their  brothers.  Said  a  bourgeois,  "  Veri- 
table cannibalism".  Cried  another,  "A  sinister 
spectacle  ".  And  again  the  customers  fled  the  cafe,  but, 
this  time,  never  to  return.  A  new  clientele,  and  a  very 
different  cafe.  The  proprietor,  always  imaginative  and 
ambitious,  had  introduced  little  alcoves  for  supper- 
parties  and  a  long  American  bar.  High  stools,  barmen 
in  white  jackets,  and  cocktails.  Genuine  negro  waiters  ; 
always  an  "  attraction  ".  Two  tzigane  orchestras  ;  an 
increase  of  electricity  ;  softer  carpets,  and  no  "  service  " 
during  the  day.    In  fine,  a  brilliant,  rackety  "  night  cafe". 

Chairs  and  tables  as  well  as  the  American  bar,  but  it 
is  at  the  bar  that  the  young  worldlings  most  love  to 
gather.  Something  novel  and  exciting  about  being 
perched  high  upon  a  stool,  sipping  "le  cocktail  "  through 
a  straw.  "  C'est  chic",  exclaims  a  collegian,  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes.  The  collegian  is 
eighteen  at  the  most :  and,  I  know  it,  has  got  out  by 
fraud.  His  dear  parents  imagine  him  with  the  family 
of  a  college  friend  (another  scapegrace,  also  on  a: 
stool),  or  possibly  suppose  him  safe  in  bed.  But 
the  collegian  has  donned  his  lowest  waistcoat  and 
I  his  highest  collar,  and  is  "seeing  life"  in  the 
Olympia  tavern  like  any  "  clubman  ".  Smiles  among  the 
1  barmen,  and  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  maitre  d'hotel  ; 
and  the  collegians  are  conscious  of  the  smiling,  for  their 
expression  is  stern  and  haughty  when  they  address  the 
barmen.  "  I  prefer  the  absinthe  cocktail  ",  says 
Collegian  No.  1.  "For  me",  replies  Collegian  No.  2, 
"the  cocktail  of  cognac  and  Curasao  is  the  most 
appetising ".  And  swing  their  legs.  And  puff 
magnificently  at  their  cigarettes.  And  turn  round  on 
their  stools  to  survey  the  scene.  .  .  .  Midnight ;  and  in 
the  Taverne  Olympia,  Paris  qui  s'amuse,  Paris  qui  fait 
:  -la  noce.  Pale  young  men,  and  stout  middle-aged  men,, 
!  and  superannuated  roues  in  dress  suits,  with  elegant 
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walking  sticks,  with  eye-glasses.  Sauntering  up  and 
down,  or  installed  at  tables,  alone  or  in  couples,  ladies 
in  wonderful  hats  and  rich,  costly  dresses.  Here  and 
there,  a  bourgeois,  self-conscious,  intimidated  by  the 
spectacle.  And  in  the  first  half  of  the  cafe,  a  string 
band  playing  the  latest  valse  ;  and  in  the  second  half  a 
tzigane  orchestra,  in  brilliant  scarlet  uniforms,  rattling 
off  an  exhilarating  cake-walk.  Guarding  the  alcoves, 
the  "  smartest"  waiters  of  the  Olympia  Cafe.  Patiently 
do  they  await  the  arrival  of  the  supper  parties  ;  and 
then,  when  ladies  in  astonishing  opera  cloaks  and 
gentlemen  in  spotless  white  waistcoats  come  laughing 
into  the  Olympia,  then  do  the  waiters  dash  forward, 
and  show  them  into  the  alcove,  and  present  the  menu 
with  a  bow,  and  hurry  off  with  the  tablet  on  which  they 
have  jotted  down  the  order.  Champagne  corks  popping, 
and  laughter  from  the  alcoves.  Among  the  ordinary 
tables,  and  at  the  American  bar,  rumours  that  amazing 
celebrities  are  at  supper. 

"  One  says  that  la  belle  Otero  comes  here  ",  excitedly 
observes  Collegian  No.  1. 

"It  is  the  rendezvous  of  actresses  and  demi- 
mondaines ",  replies,  with  a  wave  of  his  cigarette, 
Collegian  No.  2. 

Whispering  among  the  ladies  with  the  wonderful 
hats.  "  It  is  true  that  Otero  is  here?"  "  Has  she 
her  diamonds?"     "  Is  she  accompanied  by  the  Prince 

 ?  "    Since  they  occupy  the  aisle  a  superannuated 

roue  addresses  them  with  a  leer,  "  Mes  enfants,  please 
allow  an  old  gentleman  to  pass ".  And  the  ladies 
make  way  for  the  roue — but  not  without  proclaiming 
him  the  youngest  of  the  young,  and  the  handsomest  of 
the  handsome,  and  the  most  sympathetic  of  the  sym- 
pathetic. Emotion  over  the  entrance  of  a  well-known 
jockey  :  who  is  smiled  upon  by  the  ladies,  who  is 
regarded  respectfully  by  the  worldlings.  "Here  is 
someone",  observes  a  lady,  "who  could  make  us  win 
a  fortune  to-morrow ".  But  the  jockey  ignores  his 
admirers  :  has  a  drink  with  a  friend,  and  swaggers 
out,  nodding  condescendingly  to  the  barmen.  Now  do 
the  ladies  mount  the  stools,  and  sip  cocktails,  and 
exchange  pleasantries  with  the  worldlings.  And  now 
do  the  collegians  listen  most  attentively  to  the  witti- 
cisms, and  even  laugh  their  approval.1  The  collegians 
would  be  noticed,  the  collegians  would  also  have  a 
chance  of  being  witty.  But  alas  !  little  collegians,  you 
are  ignored,  you  are  even  snubbed.  Says  a  beautiful 
golden-haired  lady,  "  Mais  regardes  done  ces  gosses  !  " 
And  laughs  and  laughs,  and  bids  the  collegians  go 
home — so  that  the  collegians  blush  and,  pretending 
the  utmost  indifference  and  disdain,  severely  order 
another  cocktail.  ...  Is  it  true  that  la  belle  Otero  has 

consented  to  dance  before  the  Prince  X          and  his 

guests?  So  say  the  ladies  in  the  wonderful  hats,  as 
they  meet  one  another  in  their  perambulations  up  and 
down  the  cafe.  Anyhow,  the  tzigane  orchestra  is  play- 
ing Otero  dances  ;  and  the  ladies  and  worldlings  hum 
the  melody,  and  the  liveliest  worldlings  accompany  it 
by  rapping  glasses  and  champagne  bottles  on  the  table. 
A  worldling  surrounded  by  six  ladies,  who  chaff  him. 
A  bourgeois  tormented,  and  who  flies.  And  now — 
way  for  this  funny,  funny  American  who,  when  the 
band  strikes  up  "Down  South",  comes  cake-walking 
down  the  Olympia  cafe.  His  friends  encourage  him  by 
howling  the  tune  and  shouting,  "  Good  for  you,  Billy  ", 
and,  "Take  care  you  don't  break  in  half",  and,  when 
the  band  finishes  with  a  crash,  "  Encore  des  cake- 
walks  ".  Up  to  the  tziganists  goes  "Billy",  and 
thickly  does  "Bill"  request  them  to  play  cake-walks 
all  "the  blooming  night".  Cries  a  ladv,  "  Non, 
une  valse".  And  the  valse  forthcoming,  she  and  a 
friend  proceed  affectedly  to  dance.  Many  ladies  valsing; 
and^  the  worldlings  cheering,  and  the  waiters  and  maitres 
d'hotel  looking  on  with  a  grin  on  their  clean-shaven 
faces.  Peals  of  laughter  from  the  supper-parties.  A 
quarrel  in  the  American  bar,  which  is  suppressed 
sternly  by  the  manager.  A  tray  of  champagne  glasses 
overturned,  and  the  glasses  shivered  to  atoms  on  the 
floor.  "  Encore  des  cake-walks  "  from  the  Americans. 
And  quietly  passing  before  the  flushed,  dishevelled 
revellers,  a  fresh-looking  woman  with  a  huge  basket  of 
fragrant,  radiant  flowers. 

"Des  fleurs,  Mesdames  ;  des  fleurs,  Messieurs?" 
asks  the  flower-woman  melodiously  and  pleasantly. 


Little  collegians,  it  is  high  time  you  should  go  :  for, 
little  collegians,  the  cocktails  have  got  into  your  heads  ; 
and  you  talk  of  viewing  the  supper-parties  to  see 
whether  Mdlle.  Otero  is  really  there,  and  you  also 
consult  together  to  decide  whether  your  combined 
moneys  would  pay  for  a  bottle  of  champagne.  Thank 
heaven,  they  won't  !  No  champagne  for  you,  little 
collegians  ;  and,  from  your  alarmed  expression,  I  take 
it  that  you  must  even  forego  another  cocktail.  How- 
ever, the  collegians  remain  on  their  stools  and,  with 

1  tired  eyes,  continue  to  survey  the  scene.  And  they  see 
young  men,  elderly  men,  and  superannuated  men 
gesticulating  and  dancing  ;  and  they  see  young  women 
and  mature  women  waltzing  and  drinking  and  rouging 
themselves  openly  before  the  glass,  and  also  inviting 
themselves  to  tables  and  again  undoing  ties  and  knock- 
ing off  hats  ;  and  they  see  (in  spite  of  the  electric  fans) 
a  cloud  of  smoke  in  the  air,  and  flowers  and  cigar  ash 
and  ice-pails  and  overturned  glasses  on  the  tables,  and 
gloves  and  matches  and  broken  glass  and  cigarette 
ends  on  the  floor.  See,  moreover,  the  waiters  and 
maitres  d'hotel  yawning  ;  see  a  tired,  bored  expression, 
on  the  faces  of  the  tziganists  ;  see,  at  last,  the  great 
commissionaire  constantly  appearing  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  carriage  or  cab  is  there. 

Off  their  stools  almost  tumble  the  collegians  :  down 
the  hot,  brilliant  bar  go  two  little  collegians,  tired,, 
pale,  headachey,  towards  the  door.  And  it  is  only  with 
a  great  effort  that  they  pull  open  the  door,  and  it  is 

;  none  too  steadily  that  they  ascend  the  stairs.  And  so, 
good-night,  or  rather,  good-morning,  little  collegians  ;■ 
and  may  your  awakening  not  be  too  terrible,  too  awful. 

Dawn  on  the  grands  boulevards,  and  the  grands 
boulevards  being  flooded  with  cool,  sparkling  water. 
Carriages  and  cabs  ;  and  standing  by  them,  the  com- 
missionaire. And  suddenly,  on  the  deserted,  silent 
boulevards,  a  din.  Out  into  the  morning  air  come  the 
worldlings  and  the  ladies,  whispering,  quarrelling,  and 
singing  ;  and  by  no  means  a  pleasant  sight  are  the. 
worldlings  and  the  ladies  in  this  fresh  morning  air. 

John  F.  Macdonald~ 


THE  'VARSITY  CRICKET  MATCH. 

MOST  people  who  were  at  Lord's  at  midday  last' 
Thursday  week  were  probably  of  the  opinion 
that  Oxford's  chances  of  winning  the  'Varsity  match- 
were  at  least  three  to  one.  Concentration  of  interest 
always  makes  for  positiveness  of  judgment  ;  and  pro- 
phecies about  the  result  of  the  'Varsity  match  or" 
Eton  and  Harrow  are  generally  marked  by  a  definite- 
ness  almost  unknown  in  county  cricket.  And  this, 
logically  regarded,  is  all  the  stranger,  in  that  the 
factors  in  a  big  county  match  are  far  more  easily 
calculable  than  in  a  'Varsity  match  where  comparatively 
little  is  known  of  the  quality  of  either  side.  So  little 
does  exact  knowledge  count  where  interest  is  keenly 
aroused.  Judged  on  performances  alone  there  was 
little  to  mark  either  side  as  strikingly  superior.  Cam- 
bridge could  show  three  wins  and  no  fewer  than  seven 
defeats  ;  Oxford  two  wins,  three  defeats,  and  three 
drawn  games,  none  of  the  last  being  particularly  to 
I  their  advantage.  Both  sides,  we  think,  were  above  the 
!  average  in  bowling  ;  barely  up  to  the  average  in  batting 
;  and  fielding.  The  strong  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  Oxford  was  due  to  their  having  two  players  of 
high  reputation  in  Messrs.  Evans  and  Raphael,  and 
to  the  inclusion  in  the  side  of  seven  old  Blues  as 
j  against  four  at  Cambridge.  That  these  were  appre- 
ciable advantages  we  freely  admit  ;  but  in  cricket  they 
!  may  only  too  easily  remain  in  the  region  of  poten- 
tiality; and  the  results  of  the  match  prove  once  more 
that  neither  past  reputations  nor  individual  brilliancy 
can  be  relied  upon  to  neutralise  the  inherent  uncertainty 
of  the  game.  On  one  factor,  indeed,  friends  of  Oxford 
might  reasonably  have  counted  with  confidence.  This 
was  Mr.  Evans'  bowling.  His  performance  of  last 
year — in  many  ways  the  best  since  the  days  of  Mr. 
Woods — warranted  the  hope  that  Oxford  "  had  again 
found  a  man  "  ;  and  as  a  bowler's  value  in  any  match 
is  necessarily  of  a  more  permanent  quality  than  that 
of  a  batsman,  it  seemed  more  than  likely  that  his 
I  presence  if  supported,  as  there  was  every  reason  to 
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expect,  by  batting  equal  to  that  of  Cambridge  would 
be  decisive.  Mr.  Evans  in  his  last  year's  form  was 
worth  many  runs  to  his  side  on  any  wicket  ;  and  had 
he  bowled  up  to  his  reputation  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  Cambridge,  instead  of  getting  600  runs, 
would  have  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  400. 
However,  the  Oxford  Captain,  whether  because  he  has 
really  fallen  off,  or  whether,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
he  has  not  done  sufficient  work  in  this  department  of  the 
game  during  the  trial  matches,  proved  comparatively 
ineffective  ;  and  the  end  of  the  first  day's  play  left 
Cambridge  in  a  good  position,  which  a  little  more  luck 
in  the  last  half-hour  might  easily  have  made  over- 
whelmingly strong. 

Although  Thursday  was  unmarked  by  any  performance 
of  extraordinary  merit,  several  of  the  men  did  very 
well  ;  the  out-cricket,  considering  the  excellence  of  the 
ground,  being  on  the  whole  better  than  the  batting. 
Mr.  Mann's  useful  innings  was  a  little  lucky  ; 
Mr.  Keigwin's  valuable  36  was  somewhat  trying  to 
the  spectators  :  Messrs.  McDonell  and  Wilson  alone 
played  a  fine  attractive  game  ;  the  latter  losing  his 
wicket  by  a  weak  stroke  just  as  he  seemed  certain  of  a 
big  score.  All  the  three  Oxford  batsmen  who  got  out 
before  the  drawing  of  stumps  started  well  and  ended 
disappointingly  ;  though  Mr.  Awdry  fell  honourably  to 
a  brilliant  piece  of  fielding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McDonell. 
With  three  wickets  down  for  46  a  collapse  seemed 
imminent,  but  at  the  crisis  Messrs.  Evans  and  Branston 
played  finely  and  considerably  improved  the  position  of 
their  side.  The  best  part  of  the  play  was  the  bowling 
of  Mr.  Martin  for  Oxford  and  Mr.  Napier  for  Cam- 
bridge. The  former  stuck  to  his  work  excellently,  and 
though  still  a  little  inclined  to  overdo  the  off  ball  came 
out  with  an  excellent  record.  The  latter,  also  an  off 
theorist,  is  a  bowler  who  is  likely  to  be  heard  of  again. 
He  kept  a  capital  length,  changed  his  pace  well,  and 
bowling  with  a  high  action  made  the  ball  go  away  and 
get  up  quickly  and  straight.  None  of  the  batsmen 
seemed  quite  at  home  with  him,  and  all  at  one  time  or 
another  made  dangerous  strokes  off  him  in  the  slips. 
Of  the  rest  Messrs.  von  Ernsthausen  and  Burn  were 
effective  and  steady  ;  and  Mr.  Hopley,  though  not  a 
bowler  of  any  class,  bowled  straight  and  fast.  The 
fielding  was  fair ;  the  wicket-keeping  on  both  sides 
distinctly  good. 

The  turning  point  of  the  game  came  next  morning 
when  on  a  perfectly  sound  pitch  Oxford  lost  their 
seven  remaining  wickets  for  an  addition  of  only  65 
runs,  out  of  which  Mr.  Evans  scored  44.  There 
is  no  explanation  for  this  collapse  except  that  of 
sheer  bad  batting.  Messrs.  McDonell  and  Napier 
no  doubt  bowled  very  well,  but  the  defence  was 
feeble  in  the  extreme.  The  only  redeeming  feature 
was  the  beautiful  innings  of  the  Oxford  captain  who 
played  throughout  with  the  mastery  and  power  which 
mark  the  first-class  batsman.  Cambridge  went  in 
with  a  lead  of  104,  and  from  that  point  played  a  winning 
game.  Their  batting  however  was  very  uneven,  and 
it  was  principally  due  to  two  men  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day  they  were  350  runs  ahead  with  three  wickets  to 
fall.  Mr.  von  Ernsthausen  bowled  excellently  and  was 
well  supported  by  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Burn  did  not  get 
a  wicket,  and  Mr.  Evans  was  again  most  disappointing. 
At  the  drawing  of  stumps  Mr.  Marsh  was  not  out  103, 
after  playing  a  thoroughly  sound  innings.  His  hitting 
was  effective  and  he  stopped  a  number  of  good  balls  ; 
indeed  the  defensive  value  of  his  play  was  more  marked 
than  its  offensive  power.  Mr.  Fry  played  capital 
cricket  for  57.  The  Oxford  fielding  remained  good  to 
the  end. 

Rain  had  fallen  more  than  once  on  the  Friday,  and 
with  the  weather  uncertain  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
Mr.  Wilson  would  declare  his  innings  early.  However 
for  some  reason — in  default  of  any  other  we  must 
accept  the  view  that  he  deferred  the  closure  in  order  to 
give  Mr.  Marsh  time  to  score  a  record — he  delayed 
doing  so  until  half-past  twelve,  when  Cambridge  were 
nearly  500  runs  on.  Mr.  Marsh  carried  his  bat  for  a 
record  innings  of  172,  made  in  over  five  and  a  half 
hours.  It  was  a  splendid  performance  ;  but  the  satis- 
faction of  the  batsman  must  have  been  diminished 
by  the  thought  that  the  match  ended  in  a  draw. 
Mr.   Hopley  hit  with    great   power,    scoring   54  in 


three-quarters  of  an  hour.  With  no  chance  of  win- 
ning Oxford  started  to  play  for  a  draw  at  a  quarter 
to  one.  Messrs.  Raphael  and  Awdry  batted  excel- 
lently ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  several 
wickets  fell  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Evans'  fine  batting  six 
men  were  out  at  ten  minutes  to  five  for  128,  four  of 
them  falling  to  Mr.  McDonell  who  again  bowled  finely. 
At  that  time  Oxford's  defeat  seemed  certain  ;  but  Mr. 
Bird  joined  his  captain  and  the  score  was  taken  to  15] 
before  rain  stopped  play  for  twenty  minutes.  Loss  of 
time  and  a  wet  ball  favoured  the  in-side,  but  both  bats- 
men should  have  been  out,  for  Mr.  Evans  was  twice 
missed  at  mid-off  and  Mr.  Bird  once  in  the  slips.  Both 
men  however  played  with  great  pluck  and  determina- 
tion, and  kept  up  their  wickets  until  time  was  called. 
Mr.  Evans  had  again  proved  himself  the  finest  batsman 
in  the  match  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  had  twice  saved  his 
side  from  disaster  must  have  been  some  consolation  to 
him  for  his  failure  in  bowling.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Bird  for  his  stubborn  defence.  At  the  close 
Oxford  were  273  behind  with  four  wickets  to  fall. 

On  the  play  Cambridge  were  undoubtedly  the  better 
side.  That  they  failed  to  win  was  mainly  their  own 
fault.  Had  their  innings  been  declared  a  hundred  runs 
sooner  another  hour  would  have  been  gained  and  the 
chances  of  a  definite  issue  greatly  enhanced.  If,  as  has 
been  maintained,  the  delay  was  due  to  the  wish  to 
break  a  record,  we  can  only  regret  that  such  a  motive 
should  have  had  weight  with  the  Cambridge  captain. 
We  do  not  suggest  that  it  was  his  only  one,  or  that  he 
deliberately  risked  his  chance  of  victory  for  the  sake 
of  an  individual.  But  that  any  such  consideration 
should  have  had  influence  in  the  'Varsity  match  shows 
how  seriously  the  modern  craze  for  numerical  aggre- 
gates operates  against  the  best  interests  of  the  game. 
It  is  to  the  'Varsity  match  above  all  others  that  we 
naturallv  look  for  the  vindication  of  the  principle  that 
the  result  is  all-important,  and  that  individual  perform- 
ances are  only  praiseworthy  so  long  as  they  contribute 
to  the  victory  of  their  side.  The  innings  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
H.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  G.  O.  Smith  will  be  remembered, 
and  rightly  remembered,  long  after  those  of  modern 
century-mongers  have  been  forgotten. 


THE  MOWER'S  SCVTHE. 

THE  mowing-machine,  having  finished  in  due  course 
the  cutting  of  the  smaller  fields,  the  Alder-Legs, 
Ox-Pasture  and  Tanner's  Mead,  jolts  and  lurches  into 
the  Twelve-Acre,  the  last  and  largest  piece  of  hay-grass 
on  the  farm,  meaning  to  lay  in  swathe  before  nightfall, 
if  no  mishap  betide,  as  much  as  once  cost  two  good 
scythe-men  the  better  part  of  a  week.  If  anything  is  to 
hinder,  it  will  be  some  fault  in  the  machine's  anatomy, 
a  split  pin  jarred  out  or  a  screw  stripped  ;  there  is 
nothing  in  the  state  either  of  the  grass  or  of  the  weather 
to  offefr  any  delay.  The  meadow  shows  the  green  bronze 
of  just-ripe  herbage,  the  fine  transparent  colour  made  by 
the  brown  seed-heads  veiling  the  lush  bottom.  The 
long  slope  is  bright  with  buttercup,  ragged-Robin,  and 
rusty  sorrel,  gayer  to  the  eye  than  to  the  moralising 
mind  ;  and  rolls  in  ceaseless  waves  like  a  sea  under  the 
rushing  south-west  gale,  breaking  into  foam  along  the 
shore  where  the  tossing  oxeyes  and  hemlock  line  the 
hedge.  The  clouds  are  "high"  enough  and  "  hard  " 
enough  to  fulfil  the  country  prognostic  of  fine  weather  ; 
the  sun  rarely  breaks  through  the  shifting  masses  or 
the  canopy  of  fine-spun  vapour  under  which  they  sail, 
but  fills  the  whole  sky  with  a  diffused  fire,  too  broad  and 
bright  for  the  eyes  without  the  shading  hand,  and  pours 
an  almost  shadowless  daylight  on  the  fields. 

The  mower,  gay  from  the  works  in  blue  and  scarlet 
paint,  the  gold  leaf  still  fresh  on  the  lettering  of  its 
patents  and  prize  medals,  receives  the  last  touches  with 
oiler  and  cotton  waste  due  to  the  new  toy.    But  before 
the  clicking  knives  can  cut  the  first  lane  through  the 
grass,  the  way  must  be  prepared  for  them  by  an  older 
tool.    Just  as  the  machine  gets  under  weigh,  an  old 
man  who  has  cleared  a  width  all  round  the  hedge-sides 
with  the  scythe,  reaches  the  gateway  where  he  began 
I  somewhere  in  the  small  hours,  and  stops  to  watch  his 
j  successor  at  work.     Small  and  bent  and  brown,  hardly 
1  a  day  older,  it  seems,  in  all  the  forty  years  the  parish 
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has  known  him,  every  hay-time  old  Abram  Branch 
appears  from  somewhere  "along-  up'ards  " — he  seldom 
owns  a  more  precise  domicile  than  that — with  a 
kettle,  a  few  belonging's  in  a  sack  over  one 
shoulder  and  his  treasured  scythe,  its  edge 
guarded  with  its  carefully  grooved  and  warped  hazel 
rod,  over  the  other — and'  resumes  his  ancient  trade. 
The  glory  of  the  scythe  departed,  the  skilled  mower 
ceased  hereabouts  some  twenty  years  ago  :  the  great 
days  of  Herculean  work  and  commensurate  beer  are 
over.  But  there  is  still  a  remnant  ;  the  old  craft  still 
holds,  and  perhaps  will  hold  without  further  loss,  the 
lower  place  to  which  it  has  fallen.  There  is  always  the 
strip  to  be  cleared  for  the  machine's  first  sally  ;  there  are 
rough  and  uneven  pieces  where  the  rigid  cutter  cannot 
go,  to  call  for  the  more  adaptable  tool.  Old  Branch, 
after  he  has  mowed  the  avenue  round  the  twelve-acre,  has 
the  next  field  all  to  himself,  a  two-acre  corner  between 
coverts,  whose  rough  brows  and  wet  hollows  would 
capsize  the  machine  if  it  ventured  upon  them.  "  They 
got  to  come  to  me,  ye  see  ",  says  Abram,  as  he  lights 
his  pipe  and  sets  about  sharpening  his  blade  for  the 
thistles  and  rushes,  looking  a  little  wistfully,  perhaps, 
at  the  even  depth  of  the  grass,  with  its  thick  moist 
bottom,  which  is  not  for  him.  He  watches  the  machine 
as  it  comes  whirring  down  the  slope,  and  as  he  moves 
off  to  his  own  province  repeats  with  a  jerk  of  the  head 
towards  the  supplanter  :  "Pieces  where  he  can't  go, 
they  wants  the  scythe  to  'em  ;  and  then  they  got  to 
come  to  me." 

On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  follow  the  crafts- 
man to  his  waste  corner  and  to  watch  the  method  of  the 
past  rather  than  that  of  to-day.    There  will  be  time 
enough  this  next  fifty  years  to  observe  the  development 
of  mechanism  ever  reducing  the  human  element  in 
labour  to  lower  terms  ;  the  motor-mower  will  presently 
demand  attention  in  ways  not  to  be  ignored  :  but  the 
chances  of  watching  the  survival  of  a  vanishing  art, 
the  height  of  an  "accumulated  tradition  of  skill,  that 
dies  without  an  heir  to-morrow,  grows  less  and  less 
as  each  hay-time  comes  round.    Under  the  edge  of  the 
slope  and  away  to  the  windward,  the  restless  burr  of 
the  link  and  pinions  is  scarcely  heard  ;  what  we  hear  is 
the  "  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares,"  the  crisp  rustle 
and  swish  of  the  steel  through  the  standing  grass,  an 
even  pulse  of  sound,  both  in  rhythm  and  in  tone  after 
Nature's  pattern,  in  tune  with  the  sounds  of  winds  and 
waters  ;  and  yet,  with  its  pause  and  ictus,  a  thing  of 
art  in  its  own  way  as  complete  and  elaborate  as  a 
hexameter.    And  for  the  eye's  pleasure  there  is  the 
balanced  sway  and  turn  of  the  body,  the  shifting  of 
the  light  on  the  muscles  of  the  sunburnt  arms,  the  easy 
grace  of  the  man's  knack,  almost  without  effort  it 
seems  to  the  onlooker  here  under  the  dog-rose  hedge. 
But  the  grass  is  rank  and  wiry  ;  and  every  time  that 
the  swathe  is  finished  at  the  hedge-side,  and  sometimes 
before  it  is  half  done,  the  scythe  must  be  sharpened. 
There  is  a  trick  not  to  be  picked  up  in  a  day,  in  the 
handling  of  the  stone  ;  and  the  choice  of  it,  the  match- 
ing of  its  grain  and  hardness  to  the  temper  of  the  steel, 
is  a  gift  of  experience.    Old  Abram  touches  up  his 
blade  delicately,  as  though  he  loved  it.     Its  edge  is 
worn  down  in  a  wavy  line  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of 
the  rib  at  the  back  ;  it  is  a  very  old  blade,  he  tells  us  : 
you  can't  get  new  metal  like  that  now.    The  handle  of 
his  scythe,  worm-eaten  as  all  old  hazel  is,  and  visibly 
"tender"  at  the  head,  is  also  a  survival  from  more 
careful  days,  its  curves  and  turns  full  and  ample  :  the 
new  shafts  which  hang  outside  the  country  ironmongers' 
windows  when  hay-time  comes  round  approach  more  and 
more  to  the  slovenly  simplicity  of  the  straight  line. 
Knowledge  such  as  this,  and  some  understanding  of 
the  varied  "hang"  of  the  blade  and  its  angle  with  the 
shaft,  the  several  qualities  of  rivetted  and  cast  backs, 
the  way  to  measure  off  the  places  for  the  two  grips  by 
the  length  of  the  mower's  stride  taken  to  the  point  of 
the  blade,  one  may  learn  from  Abram  as  he  rests  a 
minute  between  sharpening  up  and  starting  again  on 
the  new  swathe  across  the  field.     But  to  know  the 
beauty    of  the    tool    one    must   learn  to   handle  it, 
to  master  the  way  in  which  the  stroke  runs,  circling" 
in  the  curve  of  the  blade,  but  dragged  a  little  at 
the  finish  ;  one  must  acquire  the  instinctive  hitting-off 
of  the  distance  between  the  edge  and  the  ground, 


according  to  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  grass  ;  and 
the  way  to  make  the  point  and  the  heel  do  their  proper 
work  in  the  stroke.  There  is  a  degree  in  a  man's  skill 
when  the  standing  grass,  rustling  above  its  dew- 
drenched  bottom,  calls  to  the  mower  much  as  the 
south-west  ripple  across  the  stream  calls  to  the  fly-fisher, 
and  when  the  habit  and  mastery  of  the  scythe  are  a 
pleasure  certainly  comparable  to  that  in  the  control  of 
the  rod.  There  are  not  wanting  mishaps  to  help  out 
the  parallel  :  the  hidden  mole-hill  to  catch  the  point  of 
the  blade,  the  bit  of  stone  in  the  grass  which  tinkles 
along  the  steel  and  takes  off  all  the  edge  at  a  stroke  are 
comparable  to  the  alder-twig,  the  knot  on  the  flowering; 
rush,  which  wait  for  the  angler's  backward  cast.  It 
the  simplicity  of  the  scythe,  the  product,  perfected  and 
fixed,  of  ages  of  development,  and  its  adaptableness  to 
varying  conditions,  that  make  it  an  artist's  instrument. 
"He",  says  old  Branch,  nodding  towards  the  engine 
droning  in  the  next  field,  "  he's  terrified  by  they  emmet- 
heaps  ;  and  if  he  comes  to  a  dick  or  a  stump,  he's  done. 
Why,  us  mowers,  we  can  cut  right  round  a  partridge- 
nest  and  never  set  her  off".  This,  maybe,  is  a  flourish, 
fellow  to  the  classic  ploughman's  boast  that  he  could 
draw  his  furrow  straight  enough  to  put  out  a  worm's 
eye  ;  but  it  contains  the  truth. 

Once  more  hear  old  Abram's  criticism  :  "  I  call  this 
work  ;  makes  a  man  o'ye,  I  reckon.  .  .  .  But  sittin'  all 
day  like  that  chap  over  there,  all  of  a  heap  on  a  seat  that 
shakes  the  in'ards  out  o'  ye,  and  just  sayin'  '  Come  up  !  ' 

and  'Git  back!  '""    The  aposiopesis  is  eloquent  ; 

he  puts  back  the  rubber  in  the  sling  and  bends  to  his 
swathe  again.  What  shall  we  say  to  him,  the  next 
time  he  works  his  way  back  to  the  hedge-side,  wipes 
the  sweat  out  of  his  eyes  and  stands  a  minute  to  take 
the  stiffness  from  his  back  ?  Shall  we  reprove  his 
barbarous  economics,  vindicate  the  gifts  of  science  and 
the  march  of  Mind,  tell  him  that  the  old  threat  of 
■t'lfievos  a/xTjo-eis  is  blessedly  fulfilled  in  that  jolted  figure 
perched  on  the  machine  ?  Or  shall  we  leave  him  in 
solitary  enjoyment  of  his  theory  that  every  tool  has  two 
ends,  one  working  on  the  matter,  the  other  on  the 
man  ?  Shall  we  not  be  indulgent  to  the  myth  his  faith 
implies,  that  somewhere  in  the  tract  between  the  help- 
less childhood  of  the  world  and  its  old  age,  a  race  of 
grown  men,  understanding  by  heaven-sent  vision  pre- 
cisely how  far  labour  may  be  saved,  forged  the  crooked 
scythe  he  wields  so  well  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIR  FREDERICK  MAURICE  ON 
SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

We  have  said  we  thought  it  a  pity  that  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  a  history  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
leaving  it  to  educated  military  opinion  to  form  its  own 
conclusions  on  Sir  John  Moore's  strategy  and  tactics, 
Mr.  Oman  should  have  taken  upon  himself  the  roles  of 
' '  Director  of  Military  Operations  and  Military  Training  " 
and  given  amateur  dissertations  on  the  conduct  of 
rearguards  in  action.  To  these  functions,  totally  un- 
called for  in  a  professor  of  history,  he  now  seeks  to 
add  other  high  military  roles,  viz.  those  of  "Director 
of  Transport  and  Remounts"  and  also  of  "  Supplies  ". 
It  is  indeed  hard  to  realise  how,  when  and  where  Mr. 
Oman  can  have  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  whole 
art  military  which  these  necessarily  involve  :  certainly 
he  has  not  acquired  it  from  any  experience  of  dealing 
with  its  complex  problems  in  the  field.  His  lightly 
thrown  out  suggestions  of  how  Moore  might  have  sub- 
sisted his  army  and  halted  and  fought  battles,  when 
Moore  himself  expressly  writes  "  It  is  not  my  wish  to 
fight  a  battle  "...."  That  is  not  our  game",  are 
obviously  mere  theories  and  need  not  be  discussed 
further. 

Once  again,  Moore  had  to  deal  with  the  stupendous 
task  of  withdrawing  a  very  inferior  force  in  face  of  a 
far  more  powerful  and  better  organised  foe  through 
a  peculiarly  difficult  country  in  terrible  weather.  His 
junior  staff,  upon  whom  ah  the  intricate  workings  of 
such  an  operation  naturally  fell,  were  at  this  period  of 
the  war  notoriously  inexperienced  and  inefficient,  and 
his    hastily  formed  army  contained  certain  portions 
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which  sorely  lacked  both  war  training  and  discipline. 
All  along,  he  clearly  foresaw  his  difficulties,  for  writing 
before  he  retreated  he  says  "  If  once  I  enter  the  moun- 
tains, I  fear  want  of  subsistence  will  compel  me  to  go 
to  the  coast ".  Whatever  apparent  reasons  there  may 
have  been  for  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Oman  on  Moore 
when  he  wrote  his  first  volume  on  the  Corunna  cam- 
paign over  two  years  ago,  the  recent  publication  of  Sir 
John  Moore's  Diaries  by  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  has 
afforded  him  ample  opportunity  to  correct  and  modify 
these  criticisms,  with  no  loss  of  dignity  to  himself.  This 
unfortunately  he  declines  to  do  ;  we  regard  it  as 
unfortunate,  both  for  himself  and  the  public,  since  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  that  his  history,  in  many  respects 
admirable,  unless  he  sees  fit  to  modify  his  uncalled-for 
criticisms  on  Moore,  will  have  to  be  read  with  large  re- 
servations. The  difference  between  being  an  able  writer 
on  military  history  and  an  educated  soldier  is  well  shown 
in  Mr.  Oman's  concluding  paragraph.  This  latter  might 
possibly  be  viewed  as  a  telling  retort  to  our  note  of  last 
week,  if  made  before  a  debating  society,  but  is  absurd 
to  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  organis- 
ing, clothing,  arming  and  moving  masses  of  men  and 
material  in  war.  For  so  far  from  Moore  being  "three 
days  too  soon "  at  Corunna,  it  was  exactly  during 
these  three  days  (11-14  January)  that  he  was  able  to 
perform  the  various  vitally  important  army  services 
in  connexion  with  the  reorganisation  and  rearmament 
of  his  forces  and  their  restoration  to  the  condition  of  a 
proper  fighting  machine,  which  Mr.  Oman  has  so  well 
described  and  which  we  quoted  last  week.  The  arms, 
ammunition,  clothing,  &c,  were  obtained  from  his 
base,  the  arsenal  at  Corunna,  not  as  Mr.  Oman  in- 
geniously infers,  from  the  storm-tossed  transports 
struggling  round  Cape  Finisterre  from  Vigo.  Having 
thus  restored  his  force  to  fighting  trim  he  had  one  day 
clear  (the  15th)  to  embark  his  sick  and  wounded  and 
such  of  his  guns  as  he  elected  to  dispense  with.  Had 
he  only  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  14th,  there  would 
have  been  no  time  thus  to  reorganise  his  forces,  as  he 
undoubtedly  did.  How  effectively  this  was  accom- 
plished, thanks  to  the  three  days  thus  gained,  the 
victory  of  Corunna  affords  convincing  proof. 

Ed.  S.  R. 


CANADA  AND  BRITISH  DIPLOMACY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Torontp,  Canada,  14  June,  1904. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  4  June  you  print  a  letter  from 
his  honour  Judge  Hodgins  on  the  right  of  Canada  to 
make  her  own  treaties.  In  his  historical  summary  the 
learned  judge  is  not  entirely  free  from  bias  and  shows 
considerable  anxiety  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
that  "  British  diplomacy  has  cost  Canada  dear".  It  is 
flattering  to  Canada  but  historically  unwarrantable  to 
assume  that  the  chance  of  future  expansion  of  the  small 
colony  of  a  century  ago  known  as  Canada  should  have 
had  any  influence  whatever  in  shaping  British  policy  as 
to  other  colonial  possessions  in  the  west  or  north-west 
of  North  America.  The  conditions  of  that  period  alone 
should  be  looked  at,  and  if  Judge  Hodgins  were  to 
study  the  history  of  England  in  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  century,  and  not  the  history  of  what  he 
falsely  calls  Canada,  he  might  see  good  reasons  for 
much  that  excites  his  indignation  now.  Moreover  the 
negotiations  which  he  successively  mentions  were  not 
such  simple  surrenders  of  territory  as  he  would  have  us 
believe.  The  determination  of  the  boundary  between 
Maine  and  Quebec  for  instance,  settled  by  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty,  did  not  hinge  upon  the  production  of 
Franklin's  map,  but  was  a  logical  deduction  from  the 
wording  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  full  import  of  which 
neither  British  nor  American  commissioners  understood 
at  the  time  it  was  made.  Why  does  Judge  Hodgins 
omit  to  mention  the  antecedent  negotiations  as  to  the 
boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  in  which 
the  British  contention  was  made  good  ?  If  it  does  not 
fit  in  with  his  line  of  argument  he  might  at  least  have 
given  it  to  us  in  a  foot-note  for  the  sake  of  historical 
completeness.  Again,  on  the  question  of  the  Oregon 
territory   there   is   quite    another   aspect   than  that 


which  Judge  Hodgins  presents.  He  appears  indeed 
to  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  map  of 
Canada    or  he    could    hardly    say    that    the  British 

!  "yielded"  to  the  American  cry  of  "  54°4o'  or  fight  ". 
The  actual  international  boundary  happens  to  be  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  a  trifling  matter  of  350 
miles  or  so  south  of  54°4o',  and  this  boundary  is  due  to 
British  diplomatic  firmness. 

All  this  however  is  but  the  prelude  to  the  Judge's 
great  theme,  the  iniquity  of  the  Alaska  award.  Most 

I  of  us  in  Canada  are  heartily  tired  of  the  subject  by  this 
time,  and  are  disposed  to  think  that  profitable  discus- 
sion of  it  has  come  to  an  end.  Moreover,  like  Judge 
Hodgins'  other  instances,  it  does  not  appear  now  to 
be  all  surrender.  But  whether  an  advantageous  or  a 
disadvantageous  settlement  of  a  difficult  question,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  so-called  rules  of  international  law, 
which  the  tribunal  early  in  the  day  decided  to  be  in- 
applicable to  determination  of  the  boundary  in  oppo- 

:  sition  to  distinct  treaty  stipulations,  are  not  valid 
reasons  for  terming  the  award  "illegal". 

If  Judge  Hodgins'  historical  instances  prove  any- 
thing in  regard  to  treaties  affecting  Canadian  territory, 
they  prove  that  her  North  American  possessions  have 
been  a  very  undesirable  clog  to  Great  Britain  in  her 
negotiations  with  foreign  Powers,  and  that  the  ultimate 
union  of  the  colonies  constituting  the  Dominion  as  we 
have  it  now  must  have  been  in  contemplation  and  pre- 
paration by  British  statesmen  long  before  it  was  accom- 
plished. A  very  obvious  deduction  from  the  same  series 
of  historical  instances  is  that  without  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  to  sustain  the  claims  and  preserve  the 
integrity  of  Canada,  the  whole  country,  either  at  one 
mouthful,  as  suggested  in  1783,  or  by  a  succession  of 
gulps,  would  long  ago  have  been  swallowed  by  the 
United  States.  British  diplomacy  therefore,  backed  by 
British  might,  may  be  said  to  have  preserved  Canada 
alive  to  this  day. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Canadian  Barrister. 


BIGNESS   IN  INSURANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dundee,  30  June,  1904. 

Sir,— I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Philip 
Kent's  letters  in  your  issues  of  18th  and  25th  inst. 

Mr.  Kent  states  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  figures 
given  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  U.S.  prospectus  of  1884  (a  copy  of  which  I 
have  before  me  as  I  write)  that  he  was  induced  to  take 
out  his  policy.  No  doubt  the  "  estimates  "  there  given 
j  are  most  tempting,  but  are  mild  when  compared  with 
j  the  "estimates"  published  by  the  same  office  in 
the  prospectus  of  1873,  a  copy  of  which  I  also  have  and 
from  which  I  give  the  following  figures  relating  to  a 
j£i,ooo  policy  on  a  life  age  forty-five. 

The  introduction  to  this  wonderful  (1873)  scheme  is 
"  The  Tontine  Savings  Fund  Policy  introduced  by  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  U.S.  a  novel 
adaptation  of  the  Tontine  system  ". 

Then  follow  the  "  Estimates  on  twenty  years'  plan  ". 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  I  give  the  figures  of 
the  1873  and  1884  prospectuses. 

Prospectus  Prospectus 

1873.  1884. 

£      s.  d.  £      s.  d. 

1.  Cash  value  of  policy         ...    1,667    o    o  ...    1,190    o  o 

2.  Equivalent  in  paid-up  policy    2,670    o    o  ...    1,810    o  o 

3.  Cash  value  of  surplus        ...    1,254    2    o  ...       777    1  10 

4.  Surplus  net  income                     135    4  10  ...        67  13  5 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  actual  experience 
of  any  policy-holder  who  effected  a  policy  on  the  strength 
of  the  1873  estimates. 

The  figures  of  1873  when  compared  with  those  of 
1884  show  how  the  "Estimates"  of  one  American 
office  have  fallen  in  eleven  years.  How  far  they  have 
fallen  since  1884  not  a  few  know  to  their  cost.  How 
far  they  may  yet  fall  remains  to  be  seen. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  Simpson. 
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THE  SALVATIONISTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
117  Beulah  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey, 
2  July,  1904. 

Sir, — I  have  been  very  pleased  to  read  in  to-day's 
*'  Evening  News  "  about  a  certain  article  just  published 
in  your  paper  re  the  Salvation  Army,  and  wish  to  give 
you  some  information.  I  speak  from  experience.  I 
was  introduced  to  the  Salvation  Army  by  a  friend,  who 
used  to  attend  their  meetings  at  Regent  Hall,  Oxford 
Street.  My  friend  believed  that  I  could  have  been  led 
to  a  better  life  than  I  had  been  leading  at  that 
time.  The  Salvation  Army  promised  to  take  up  my 
case,  simply  by  sending  me  to  one  of  their  shelters, 
where  I  was  provided  for  about  fourteen  days  with 
food  and  shelter.  This  of  course  sounds  very  liberal, 
but  it  was  done  merely  on  account  of  the  introduction. 
My  friend  used  to  know  my  parents,  who  are  well  off, 
and  mentioning  this,  the  Salvation  Army  offered  with 
pleasure  this  mentioned  board  and  lodging.  When 
they  saw  that  my  people  did  not  move,  they  told  me 
one  night,  when  coming  to  the  shelter  to  have  my  bed 
as  usual,  that  they  could  not  do  anymore.  When  I  even 
■offered  to  go  to  their  homes  and  to  work  for  my  living, 
they  simply  said  that  every  home  is  already  full  up  and 
plenty  people  already  waiting  for  vacant  places.  I 
was  this  day  penniless  and  had  to  stop  in  the  streets. 
This  is  one  specimen  of  the  Salvation  Army's  charity. 

Now  about  the  shelters.  Nobody  can  get  food  nor 
bed  without  paying: — beds  qd.,  food  id.  or  2d.,  but  if 
you  want  to  have  something  substantial  you  have  to 
spend  qd.  for  every  meal.  I  met  there  a  lot  of  people 
who  went  out  in  the  morning  and  came  back  at  night. 
They  simply  went  out  begging,  to  have  the  coppers 
they  wanted  for  bed  and  food.  The  Salvation  Army 
don't  care  what  the  people  do  during  the  day  so  long 
as  they  have  their  shelters  full  up  and  get  their  money 
for  their  dirty  beds  and  food,  in  which  bed  perhaps  two 
dozen  men  have  slept  before.  Now  you  can  reckon  up, 
if  you  spend  for  seven  nights,  ^d.  each  that  means 
2s.  4</.,  and  for  3s.  you  can  have  in  any  other  place 
during  the  week  a  bed  in  which  nobody  else  was  sleeping 
before.  This  is  also  charity  of  the  Salvation  Army.  On 
Sundays  the  people  are  pushed  in  the  streets  at  10.30  a.m. 
and  the  shelter  is  shut  up  until  6  p.m.  In  the  meantime 
the  customers  of  the  Salvation  Army,  having  no  home 
nor  friends,  can  naturally  not  walk  in  the  streets,  but 
go  in  the  public-houses,  and  spend  there  their  Sundays. 
This  is  called  saving  the  soul. 

Had  I  even  found  a  home  in  one  of  the  Salvation 
Army  shelters  I  might  be  now  without  even  a  pair  of 
trousers,  because  what  you  get,  if  you  work  for  the 
Salvation  Army,  is  simply  food  and  lodging. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

P.  Henry  Lindner. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

78  Gildabrook  Road,  Eccles,  4  July,  1904. 

Sir, — May  I  in  the  first  place  thank  Mr.  Houghton 
for  his  appreciative  reference  to  the  Cambridge  Day 
Training  College  to  which  I  owe  a  great  deal  ? 

When  I  said  that  the  teacher  did  his  best  work  in 
obscurity  I  had  in  mind  the  honourable  obscurity 
enjoyed  by  public  servants  like  medical  officers  of  health 
who  are  trusted  to  perform  their  duties  conscientiously 
but  in  their  own  way. 

I  fear  there  must  always  be  unemployed  at  times  of 
commercial  depression  ;  and  any  extension  of  actual 
handicraft  teaching  would,  I  think,  only  accentuate  the 
evil  by  producing  disproportionate  numbers  of  men  able 
to  follow  one  trade  only,  and  therefore  all  the  more 
easily  thrown  out  of  work  ;  if  the  State  decides  a  boy's 
calling,  it  is  morally  bound  to  provide  him  as  a  man  with 
suitable  work. 

The  man  who  is  least  influenced  by  economic  dis- 
turbances is  the  "  handy  man  ",  and  we  could,  I  believe, 
make  our  school  children  a  good  deal  handier  than  they 
now  are.  Elementary  education  is  at  present  in  a  state 
of  ferment,  but  when  the  new  wine  has  burst  the  old 


bottles  I  fully  believe  that  more  natural  and  rational 
methods  of  teaching  will  prevail. 

The  instruments  of  education  a  child  needs  are  the 
powers  of  reading  writing  and  drawing  ;  but  these 
powers  should  be  so  exercised  that  at  fourteen  a  child 
should  be  able  not  only  to  "  read  "  but  to  understand 
and  to  some  extent  criticise  what  he  reads  ;  not  only  to 
"write"  and  "draw"  but  to  do  so  "out  of  his  own 
head". 

For  the  rest  I  should  be  loth  to  say  what  actual  in- 
formation a  child  ought  to  possess  on  leaving  school, 
except  of  course  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and 

;  of  domestic  science,  since  housekeeping  is  a  universal 
occupation  and  of  vital  importance  to  men  as  well  as 

J  women.  Beyond  this  I  think  the  teacher  should  act 
merely  as  the  head  of  an  intelligence  department, 
directing  researches  to  be  carried  on  in  school,  play- 
ground, home  and  street  by  his  pupils.    Each  child  would 

I  be  "on  his  own  "  and  the  school  would  be  merely  the  re- 

!  ceiving  house,  and  co-ordinator  of  results  ;  the  critic  and 
exchange  of  methods.     Children  working  thus  should 

I  become  keen,  self-reliant  and  resourceful,  ashamed  to 
say  they  have  "  never  been  taught "  how  to  do  this  that 
or  the  other  ;  no  more  anxious  to  enter  an  office  on 

j  leaving  than  a  boy  in  school  is  anxious  to  do  paper 
work  instead  of  wood  work.  The  necessity  for 
exactness  in  making  and  recording  investigations — such 
for  instance  as  the  measurement  somehow  or  other  of 
the  distance  between  school  and  home,  or  the  examina- 
tion in  detail  of  a  bicycle — would  lead  to  the  evolution  of 
just  the  geometry  and  arithmetic  required  and  an  instru- 
ment so  obviously  useful  could  be  perfected  in  class  on 
theoretical  lines  without  any  loss  of  interest  or  sense  of 
reality  on  the  part  of  the  investigators.  But  such  work 
might  well  yield  no  immediate  and  visible  result  and 
teachers  might  be  tempted  to  spoil  all  by  doing  for  the 
children  what  the  children  ought  to  be  left  to  do  for 
themselves  " just  to  have  something  to  show".  They 
should  on  the  contrary  be,  like  Moltke,  silent  in  several 
languages  ;  possessed  of  great  powers  and  resourceful- 
ness ;  above  all,  of  the  crowning  power  of  self-repression. 

As  regards  physical  education  it  should  not  be  beyond 
an  authority  which  controls  at  once  the  schools  and  the 
trams  of  an  area  to  take  school  children  for  at  least 

j  one  half  day  a  week  on  to  the  outlying  commons  for 
compulsory  games  as  they  are  already  taken  to  the 
baths  for  swimming. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully,       Frank  J.  Adkins. 


WOMEN'S  UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

45  Nelson  Square,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 

Sir, — I  venture  to  think  that  your  readers  may  be 
interested  to  hear  of  the  registry  and  apprenticeship 
work  done  by  the  Women's  University  Settlement  of 
which  Miss  Helen  Gladstone  is  the  warden.  The 
settlement  aims  at  putting  apprenticeship  within  the 
reach  of  those  children  who  are  naturally,  fitted  for 
skilled  trades,  but  whose  parents  would  be  unable  to 
pay  down  a  lump  sum  for  a  premium  or  to  forego  their 
children's  wages  entirely.  The  money  for  premiums  is  lent 
and  is  being  repaid  regularly  in  weekly  instalments  from 
the  apprentices'  wages.  Thirty-four  boys  and  forty  girls 
have  been  started  in  trades  and  are  at  present  under 
the  settlement's  supervision,  and  encouraged  wherever 
possible  to  attend  technical  classes.  Much  chronic 
poverty  is  due  in  the  first  instance  to  mistaken  and 
short-sighted  choice  of  occupation  in  early  youth,  and 
to  the  failure  to  master  the  craft  chosen.  For  respect- 
able able-bodied  men  and  youths  for  whose  labour  there 
is  no  demand  in  the  crowded  town,  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  find  permanent  work  on  the  land;  and  all  are 
helped  to  find  employment  whose  difficulty  in  finding  it 
for  themselves  arises  from  physical  infirmities  and  not 
from  lack  of  industry,  or  other  faults  of  character.  The 
work  cannot  be  continued  without  funds  and  a  sum  of 
about  a  thousand  pounds  is  needed  to  allow  it  to  be 
carried  on  unchecked.  Any  contributions  will  be  grate- 
fully received  by  the  warden  or  the  hon.  sec. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
M.  K.  Bradby,  Hon.  Sec.  Registry  and 
Apprenticeship  Committee. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHER. 

"  An  Autobiography."    By  Herbert  Spencer.    2  vols. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.     1904.     28s.  net. 

THERE  were  synthetic  philosophers  before  Herbert 
Spencer — every  philosopher  of  renown  has  been 
a  system-builder — but  for  England  and  Europe  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  Spencer's  synthetic  philosophy  has 
been  the  most  notable  attempt  at  the  unification  of 
man's  thought  about  the  universe.  There  was  room 
for  him  on  new  lines  because  the  idea  of  evolution  was 
becoming  more  than  a  metaphysical  theory,  and  was 
appearing  tentatively  as  a  working  hypothesis  in  the 
researches  and  speculations  of  the  inorganic  and  organic 
sciences.  The  representatives  of  the  special  sciences 
were  hesitating  about  it,  disputing  it,  but  Spencer  who 
was  not  an  expert  in  any  of  them,  but  a  born  theoriser 
and  generaliser,  was  the  first  to  accept  it  without 
reserve  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  general  system  of 
philosophy.  After  many  discursive  essays  on  a  variety 
of  topics  which  he  treated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  adopted  principle  he  was  drawn  by  the 
fascination  of  his  subject  to  devote  his  life  from 
middle  to  old  age  to  its  exposition  as  a  uni- 
versal system  of  philosophy  ;  and  it  was  as  the 
creator  of  what  ultimately  became  so  vast  a  synthesis 
of  thought  that  he  acquired  his  fame,  his  interest  and 
his  importance  amongst  his  own  countrymen  and  in 
Europe  and  America.  With  the  publication  of  Darwin 
and  Wallace's  theory  of  Natural  Selection  applied  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  species  the  stage  of 
Spencer's  acceptance  and  recognition  began  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  Darwinism  obtained  favour,  so  the  wider 
generalisations  of  Spencer  influenced  thought  on  all  the 
topics  of  science  and  life.  Gradually  that  public  who 
are  not  competent  to  the  criticism  of  a  philosophy 
began  to  understand  that  the  philosopher  himself  had 
exhibited  in  his  career  personal  characteristics  which 
it  needs  no  philosophical  training  to  appreciate  and 
admire. 

There  spread  some  general  notion  of  the  vastness 
of  the  undertaking  which  Spencer  had  planned  and 
carried  on  for  many  years  with  small  pecuniary  re- 
sources, and  under  the  still  greater  disadvantages  of 
constant  invalidity.  Philosophers  or  not  we  can  all 
admire  pluck,  indomitable  perseverance,  persistence  in 
what  a  man  considers  it  worth  while  to  throw  energy 
into,  work  done  from  a  sense  of  duty  with  little  pro- 
spect of  reward,  and  with  little  hope  of  fame,  though 
fame  may  be  desired.  In  many  respects  he  was  seen 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  qualities,  peculiarities,  character- 
istics, angularities,  contradictions,  which  Englishmen 
are  far  from  being  displeased  to  consider  the  natural  ele- 
ments of  an  Englishman's  composition.  Before  the  last 
years  had  arrived  when  the  Autobiography  had  become 
the  only  work  for  which  strength  remained,  he  had  won 
something  of  popularity  amongst  classes  to  whom  his 
philosophical  work  was  caviare.  His  "  Study  of  Soci- 
ology "  had  been  read  by  thousands  who  had  little 
acquaintance  otherwise  with  his  books.  His  views  on 
education  had  seemed  amusing  to  many,  being  the 
reflections  of  a  bachelor  who  himself  had  no  children 
on  how  the  children  of  others  should  be  educated — an 
obvious  invitation  to  facetiousness.  He  had  made 
many  severe  attacks  on  socialistic  ideas  and  the  inter- 
ference of  Governments,  and  his  individualism  had  often 
broken  out  fiercely  against  popular  measures  that  were 
known  to  be  advocated  by  many  of  his  disciples — a 
piquant  contrast.  Henry  George  had  attacked  him 
because  he  believed  the  philosopher  had  betrayed  the 
cause  of  land  nationalisation  for  which  George  had 
found  support  in  Spencer's  own  books.  He  was  known 
to  the  Liberationist  Society,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  London  Ratepayers'  Defence  Association  ;  he 
was  charged  with  relaxation  of  his  principles  in  pro- 
portion as  he  increased  his  acquaintance  with  dukes. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  recorded  his  indignation  that  the 
policeman  on  his  beat  passed  Spencer's  lodgings  with- 
out knowing  that  the  man  lived  there  with  the  greatest 
brain  ever  placed  in  a  human  skull.  Foreigners  re- 
proached us  at  the  time  of  Spencer's  death  with  being 
indifferent  to  his  passing  away ;  apparently  because 


the  editors  of  evening  newspapers  did  not  put  on 
weepers.  But  in  fact  the  number  of  Englishmen  who 
knew  of  Herbert  Spencer  by  name  or  otherwise  when  the 
memoirs  appeared  was  quite  appreciable  ;  and  if  there 
are  comparatively  few  who  will  be  sufficiently  versed  in 
the  Spencerian  philosophy  and  erudition  to  read  with 
unqualified  interest  what  he  has  to  say  in  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  inception,  progress,  development  and 
changes  of  his  philosophical  and  scientific  views,  there 
need  be  no  limit  to  the  number  who  may  find  intense 
pleasure  in  it  as  a  record  of  a  remarkable  and  original 
personality. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  these  volumes 
rival  the  synthetic  philosophy  itself  in  mass.  There 
are  well  over  eleven  hundred  pages,  and  for  them  the 
synthetic  philosophy  is  mainly  responsible.  Spencer's 
intellectual  massiveness  led  him  to  do  everything  on 

j  the  large  scale  ;  and  this  Autobiography  is  really  a 
synthetic  philosophy  of  himself ;  as  though  he  were  the 
universe.  The  reviewer  of  the  Autobiography  is  in 
much  the  position  of  the  reviewers  of  whom  Spencer 
complains  good-naturedly  when  his  first  volumes  Of 
the  Synthetic  Philosophy  appeared.  Evidently  there 
was  hardly  room  in  an  ordinary  periodical  for  so  serious 
a  treatment  as  their  size  seemed  to  require.  One  noted 
organ  of  criticism  remarked  :  "As  this  is  the  first  part 
we  must  wait  till  the  others  appear  "  ;  and  when  this 
happened  it  was  appalled  at  having  to  fulfil  the  implied! 
promise  and  took  refug'e  in  silence.  Spencer  himself 
in  the  Autobiography  writes  several  admirable  re- 
views saying  what  he  thinks  ought  to  have  been  said 
at  the  time.  The  originality  of  the  volume  is  evident. 
Spencer  treats  himself  as  a  product  of  family  evolution  ; 
and  though  the  dissection  of  a  man's  father  and  mother 
and  grandfather  and  grandmother,  besides  uncles  and 
aunts,  as  the  physical  factors  which  originated  his  own 
personality,  appears  at  first  sight  somewhat  cold-blooded, 
yet  it  is  undeniably  of  the  deepest  interest.  But  of 
course  he  is  treating  himself  as  an  illustration  of  his  own 
theories,  and  of  the  influence  which  heredity  has  on  the 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  children.  Nothing- 
could  be  more  positive  than  the  inference  we  are  required 
to  draw  from  his  account  of  his  family  that  Herbert 
Spencer  was  the  product  of  all  the  Spencers  that  had 

1  preceded  him.  He  dilates  con  amore  on  resemblances 
and  differences,  and  explains  his  own  superiority  with 

1  an  egoism  which  is  often  amusing,  always  in  good  taste 
and  never  offensive.     He  has  a  curious  description  of 

1  four  of  his  physical  and  mental  characteristics  to  show 
that  they  were  direct  inheritances  of  characters  acquired 
bv  his  grandfather  and  father  ;  and  he  thus  maintains  a 
well-known  controversial  thesis  in  biology  as  to  the 
transmission  of  acquired  characteristics.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  he  believed  that  his  fate  was  determined  to 
be  the  author  of  the  synthetic  philosophy,  and  that  the 
Cosmos  was  prepared  for  him.  He  dwells  with  special 
complacency  on  the  family  influences  which  made  him 

I  disregard  authority  and  received  opinions  ;  on  his 
refusal  to  submit  to   the   teaching   of  the  ordinary 

[  academic  subjects  ;  on  his  reliance  on  his  own  thoughts 
and  indifference  to  what  had  been  said  by  others  if  their 
mode  of  thinking  ran  counter  to  his  own  intuitions. 
His  non-receptivity  was  certainly  remarkable.     He  was 

i  never  a  great  reader  of  any  kind  of  literature.  His  own 
thoughts  alone  seemed  to  interest  him,  and  his  reading 

I  was  directed  only  by  what  was  required  for  his  par- 

i  titular  purpose.     He  found  no  use  in  past  philosophies 

I  or  past  literatures,  and  his  disdain  of  ordinary  history 

;  was  absolute.  In  Edinburgh  he  was  asked  something 
about  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  his  reply  was,  "I  am 
happv  to  say  I  do  not  know  ".  In  one  of  his  books 
he  pours  scorn  on  those  who  troubled  themselves  as  to 
whether  she  were  guilty  or  not  of  plotting  against 
Elizabeth.     The   scientific    field    in    which  his  mind 

1  exercised  itself  was  wide  enough  ;  but  a  criticism  of 
everything  from  one  point  of  view  tends  to  become 
monotonous  even  if  it  is  true.  This  self-centering,, 
this  reliance  on  his  own  resources,  the  craving  not 
for  knowing  what  others  had  said  about  the  larger 
topics  of  life  but  for  seeing  what  he  himself  could 
make  of  them,  is  a  kind  of  monomania  which  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  scholars  and  is  the  mark  of  the  great 
svst  em-producer. 

•  '  Though    Spencer    had    many    interests,    and  his- 
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thinking  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  gives  him 
almost  the  air  of  versatility,  everything  was  ulti- 
mately absorbed  by  or  made  secondary  to  the  one 
great  purpose  of  his  life.  He  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing it  and  he  did  so  without  becoming  a  recluse.  Not- 
withstanding ill-health  he  was  on  the  whole  fortunate 
especially  in  his  friends  ;  and  he  made  a  practical 
protest  against  asceticism  by  definitely  adopting  his 
pleasures  and  pursuing  them,  but  always  as  a  philo- 
sopher. He  fished,  played  billiards  and  racquets, 
rowed  and  walked,  and  had  the  art  of  dictating  his 
most  recondite  disquisitions  while  he  was  recovering 
breath.  Music  and  painting  he  enjoyed,  or  rather  he 
enjoyed  his  own  criticisms  of  these  arts  ;  but  these  and 
most  other  mental  excitements,  even  novel-reading  and 
poetry,  and  general  society,  he  had  to  deny  him- 
self; sleeplessness  being  for  most  years  of  his  life  the 
penalty  of  their  enjoyment.  It  is  amazing  to  think 
that  his  voluminous  works  were  the  products  of  a  man 
who  hardly  ever  slept  or  worked  more  than  three 
hours  a  day.  That  his  enterprise  was  nearly  frustrated 
by  his  want  of  means  ;  that  he  was  assisted'  by  friends 
whose  subscriptions  had  to  take  the  place  of  sales  ;  and 
yet  that  ultimately,  about  the  time  he  was  fifty,  he  J 
began  to  derive  a  comfortable  income  from  a  public 
becoming  more  appreciative,  are  facts  now  well 
known.  What  is  not  so  well  known  are  his  views  of 
his  life-work,  his  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  it 
and  with  himself.  All  this  is  disclosed  frankly,  man- 
fully, pathetically  and  humorously  in  this  Autobio- 
graphy. He  was  proud  of  himself,  and  of  his  great 
powers  ;  as  proud  almost  of  his  mental  fertility  in  in- 
venting a  fishing  rod,  an  invalid  bed,  an  improved  file 
for  newspapers,  or  a  spirit  level  for  surveying,  as  of 
disproving  a  theory  of  Professor  Owen  in  osteology  or 
of  fathering  the  synthetic  philosophy. 

He  analyses  carefully  all  his  other  chances  of  success  1 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  chose  the  work 
which  conduced  most  to  his  happiness.  He  had 
apparently  only  one  regret  and  it  formed,  as  it  may  be 
said,  the  woof  of  his  life.  He  had  cut  himself  off  from 
wife  and  children  :  but  he  analysed  this  idea  until  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  probably  his  synthetic 
philosophy^  would  have  suffered  if  '  he  had  had 
them  ;  a  wise  conclusion  to  which  he  added,  with  the 
thorough  agreement  of  the  reader,  that  other  parties  to 
the  transaction  would  doubtless  have  suffered  with  it. 
He  was  a  rough,  gnarled,  dogmatic,  opinionative,  dis- 
putatious, overbearing,  egoistic  person  in  all  matters 
intellectual  ;  but  if  he  was  not  one  whom  strangers 
would  like  on  short  acquaintance,  he  had  a  vein 
of  tenderness  and  sweetness  in  his  character  which 
would  call  forth  admiration  and  affection  from 
those  who  had  opportunities  of  familiarity  with 
him.  If  he  was  not  easy  and  amenable  he  was 
not  ostentatiously  savage  and  truculent,  and  a 
•centre  of  his  own  and  'others'  misery  as  was  Carlyle. 
Age  saw  him  mellowed.  It  was  significant  when  he  I 
sent  to  a  friend  a  review  of  his  "  Studv  of  Sociology  " 
in  the  Saturday  Review  :  though  previously  he  had 
forbidden  his  books  being  sent  to  the  reviewers.  His 
views  of  the  older  universities  softened  a  little  when  he 
knew  that  Oxford  had  adopted  some  of  his  books  as 
text-books,  while  the  more  modern  universities  nearer 
his  ideals  had  hesitated  about  using  them.  He  came 
to  admit  that  his  ideas  of  social  life  and  religion  might 
advance  too  rapidly  for  safety  ;  and  this  moderated  'his 
impatience  with  the  "general  irrationality".  The 
Autobiography  ends  nobly.  We  have  not  quoted  any 
of  the  opinions  he  expresses  on  an  extraordinary  number 
ot  subjects  :  but  there  is  one  sentence  which  is  of  the 
deepest  interest  in  view  of  the  position  Spencer  held  in 
the  controversies  of  the  last  half-century  over  science 
and  religion.  It  is  the  last  sentence  in  the  book,  and  it 
is  preceded  by  one  in  which  he  says  "  I  have  come 
more  and  more  to  look  calmly  on  forms  of  religious 
belief  to  which  I  had  in  earlier  days  a  pronounced 
aversion  ".  Then  comes  his  final  thought  expressed 
with  that  exquisite  precision  which  was  the  chief  mark 
of  his  style.  "Thus  religious  creeds,  which  in  one 
way  or  other  occupy  the  sphere  that  rational  interpreta- 
tion seeks  to  occupy  and  fails,  and  fails  the  more  it 
■seeks,  I  have  come  to  regard  with  a  sympathy  based 
on  community  of  need  :  feeling  that  dissent  from  them 


results  from  inability  to  accept  the  solutions  offered, 
joined  with  the  wish  that  solutions  could  be  found."  This 
is  agnosticism  ;  but  it  is  agnosticism  touched  with  the 
emotion  which  has  formed  the  creeds. 


POETRY  OF  THE  FRENCH  RENAISSANCE. 

"Avril:  Essays  on  the  Poetry  of  the  French  Re- 
naissance." By  H.  Belloc.  London  :  Duckworth. 
1904.    5.9.  net. 

"  Voicy  le  mois  d' Avril,  ou  nasquit  la  merveille 
Qui  fait  en  terre  foy  de  la  beaute  des  cieux  " — 

These  lines  of  Ronsard,  or  possibly  Du  Bellay's 

"Avril,  la  grace,  et  le  ris 
De  Cypris  " — 

may  have  inspired  Mr.  Belloc  with  the  charming  title  of 
his  book,  which,  if  not  so  valuable  and  necessary  as  he 
appears  to  think  it,  contains  many  exquisite  poems 
probably  unknown  to  the  ordinary  reader.  As  a  com- 
pilation, it  is  too  scanty  and  the  selections  are  too 
hackneyed  to  have  any  great  value  for  the  amateur  and 
connoisseur  of  the  period,  nor  will  his  appreciation  be 
much  aided  by  the  accompanying  essays. 

In  an  amazingly  conceited  preface  addressed  to  a 
Mr.  Eccles  Mr.  Belloc  bitterly  reproaches  the  English 
people  for  its  ignorance  of  French  literature,  and  com- 
plains that  "the  fifteenth  century,  the  storm  of  the 
Renaissance  are  not  taught".  A  little  later  he  says 
"  If  you  ask  me  why  I  should  myself  approach  the 
matter,  I  can  plead  some  inheritance  of  French  blood  .  .  . 
and  a  year  of  active,  if  eccentric,  experience  in  a 
French  barrack-room  .  .  .  Indeed,  if  anything  of 
France  is  to  be  explained  in  English,  I  could  not 
desire  a  better  alliance  than  yours  and  mine". 
This  is  where  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Belloc. 
Explanation  in  English  is  not  his  strong  point.  If  his 
soldiering  was  as  "eccentric"  as  his  writing,  he 
can  hardly  have  been  an  acquisition  to  the  French  army. 
He  is  full  of  perfervid  enthusiasm,  and  overflowing  with 
incoherent  ideas  which  he  expresses  with  a  feverish 
loquacity.  His  thoughts  and  his  utterance  are  alike 
confused,  the  words  pour  forth  in  riotous  disorder, 
without  any  regard  for  their  significance  and  propriety. 

His  style  is  at  the  same  time  ill  considered  and 
mannered,  its  affectation  and  unmeaning  elaborateness 
betray  incompetence  in  writing,  and  a  careless  habit  of 
thought. 

"  The  grave,  abiding,  kind  but  covert  face  of  Charles 
d'Orleans  "  is  nonsense,  and  there  is  great  clumsiness 
and  infelicity  of  expression  in  the  following  examples  of 
the  "stylishness"  on  which  Mr.  Belloc  probably  con- 
gratulates himself  : — 

"A  dithyrambic  code  of  awful  law." 

"An  Italian  secretary  wrote  from  his  mouth  the 
most  sumptuous  of  his  MSS." 

"The  leader  .  .  .  stands  out  great,  but  particular 
and  clear,  on  a  background  vague  or  dark." 

"  All  the  poem  is  wine." 

"  See  how  sharp  it  is  with  the  salt  and  vinegar  of 
his  pressed  courageous  smile." 

"Caught  on  with  this  aspect  of  energy  producing 
the  classic,  is  the  truth  that  energy  alone  can  dare  to 
be  classical." 

"The  name  of  Ronsard  throws  about  itself  like  an 
aureole,  the  characters  of  fecundity,  of  leadership  and 
of  fame." 

"The  man  who  wrote  it,  had  seen  that  large  and 
honourable  mouth  worshipping  wine,  he  had  reverenced 
that  head  of  laughter  which  has  corrected  all  our 
philosophy." 

The  period  covered  by  the  title  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance extends  over  about  two  hundred  years,  from 
1430  to  1628 — from  the  mediaeval  "  Gentillesse  "  and 
naivete  of  the  "chevalier  plaintif",  Charles  d'Orleans, 
in  whose  ballades  and  rondeaux  stirs  faintly  the  first 
breath  of  the  Renaissance,  to  the  classic  severity  of 
Malherbe. 

The  "epoch-making"  historian  who  insists  on  arbi- 
trary division  into  periods,  would  probably  object  to 
the  inclusion  of  Charles  d'Orleans  and  Villon  in  the 
Renaissance  movement.  But  Villon  was  far  less 
mediaeval  than  the  rhetoriqueurs  who  followed  him, 
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in  his  amazing'  intellectual  vigour  and  originality,  in 
poignancy  of  feeling  and  expression  he  anticipated 
the  vitality  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  transition 
of  feeling  and  style  is  gradual.  In  the  "  fratcheur 
de  pinceau "  and  spontaneous  musical  utterance  of 
Charles  d'Orleans  is  the  slender  promise  of  the  richer 
form,  and  more  glowing  colouring,  of  the  deeper 
fuller  melody  of  the  Pleiade.  The  careful  elegance 
of  Marot,  with  his  naive  and  almost  pathetic  emu- 
lation of  Vergil  and  Ovid,  brings  him  into  line  with 
Malherbe  and  Voiture.  Only  slightly  Italianised  and 
humanistic  he  is  typically  French  in  his  gaiety  and 
light-heartedness,  and  his  natural  "finesse".  His 
work  is  transitional,  his  "Temple  de  Cupido  "  of  1 5 1 5 
is  modelled  on  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose",  his  epistles 
eclogues  and  blasons,  his  travesties  and  satires,  his 
Psalms  which  pleased  the  Bibliennes,  are  of  the 
Renaissance.  In  his  "joie  de  vivre ",  his  curiosity 
and  love  of  novelty,  his  Latinist  tastes,  his  courtly 
Platonism,  he  is  the  true  child  of  his  time,  but  the  wit 
and  grace  of  his  "esprit  gaulois ",  his  entertaining 
ingenuity,  his  satirical  touch,  he  owed  to  no  movement 
or  prevailing  spirit.  The  fully  conscious  expression 
of  the  Renaissance  is  first  found  in  the  work  of 
Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay,  the  greatest  stars  of  the 
Pleiade.  They  were  enthusiastic  humanists,  but  not 
mere  Latinisers.  The  learned  had  hitherto  despised 
the  vernacular  as  a  medium  of  intellectual  expression. 
It  was  adequate  only  for  mignardises  like  the  sonnets 
of  St.  Gelais,  for  chansons  and  virelais  and  for  the 
popular  "  coq  a  Pane".  The  Pleiade  in  raising  the 
poetic  ideal  by  attempting  an  elevation  of  tone,  a 
sublimity  of  subject,  a  nobility  of  form  hitherto  un- 
known, also  enriched  the  French  language,  ambitious 
that  it  should  equal  in  splendour,  variety,  and  efficiency 
the  eloquence  of  classic  tongues — "  Je  fis  des  mots 
nouveaux,  je  restauray  les  vieux ".  The  two  chief 
characteristics  which  distinguish  the  modern  from  the 
mediaeval  spirit  in  literature  are  the  critical  faculty  or 
sense  of  style,  and  the  personal  note  or  sense  of 
individualism. 

This  conscious  and  intentional  fine  writing  savours 
sometimes  of  preciosity  and  euphuism — and  in  this  re- 
spect the  Hotel  Rambouillet  inherited  from  the  Pleiade. 
Nevertheless  the  Augustan  age  scorned  their  classicism, 
and  it  was  left,  oddly  enough,  to  the  Romanticists  of 
1830  to  place  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay  among  the  im- 
mortals, less,  it  is  true,  on  account  of  their  classicism 
than  in  admiration  of  their  fresh  and  delicate  sense 
of  beauty,  and  the  gracious  richness  and  naivete 
of  their  style.  After  two  centuries  of  rigid  severity, 
the  luxuriance  of  imagery  and  Italianate  ornament, 
the  variety  and  irregularities  of  rhythm,  the  musical 
spontaneity,  the  quaint  archaisms,  the  charming 
colour  and  prettiness  of  the  Renaissance  poetry 
were  refreshing,  inspiring.  The  gracious  melan- 
choly and  exquisite  poignancy  of  Du  Bellay,  the 
"  emoustillant "  eroticism  of  Ronsard,  is  the  personal 
note  which  marks  a  modern  individualism.  True, 
Ronsard  "  Petrarchised  "  in  the  prevailing  fashion,  but' 
he  disliked  Platonism  "qui  embrasse  le  faux  pour  les 
choses  cognues  ".  He  preferred  "en  bas  lieu  d'etre 
amoureux  "  and  thought  the  courtship  of  princesses 
waste  of  time,  and  reproaches  the  lady  "  qui  n'aimez 
qu'en  idees  ".    He  sings  gladly  of  love — ■ 

"  Sorcier,  charmeur,  affete,  mesdisant, 
Confit  en  fiel,  et  en  miel  tout  ensemble." 

"  Quand  je  veux  d'amour  ou  escrire  ou  parler 
Ma  langue  se  desnoue." 

He  is  at  his  best  in  his  exquisite  love-sonnets  and 
chansons,  such  as  the  famous  "  Mignonne,  allons  voir 
si  la  rose  "  and  "  Plus  etroit  que  la  vigne  a  l'ormeau  se 
marie  ",  in  his  dear  dainty  little  Anacreontics 

"  Verson  ces  roses  en  ce  vin, 
En  ce  bon  vin  verson  les  roses  " 

rather  than  in  his  Pindaric  odes,  or  the  frigid  artificial 
"  Franciade  ".  He  is  gay  and  "  bon  viveur  ",  there  is 
no  melancholy  or  cynicism  mingled  with  his  voluptuous- 
ness as  in  the  Italian  poets. 

"  Enfin  vint  Malherbe  " — who  relentlessly  pruned  the 
luxuriance  of  the  Renaissance,  and  who,  zealous  to  the 
end  for  the  severe  purity  of  the  French  language,  on 


his  deathbed  rebuked  his  nurse  for  an  ungrammaticaf 
expression.  As  Mr.  Belloc  characteristically  observes, 
"  the  fate  of  all  that  exuberance  was  to  find  order". 

We  only  hope  for  his  own  sake  that  the  exuberance 
of  Mr.  Belloc  may  meet  the  same  fate,  and  that  before 
"  Racine  calls  "  him  "  or  those  forgotten  men  who  urged 
the  Revolution  with  phrases  of  fire"  he  may  achieve  a 
style  worthier  of  his  literary  enthusiasm. 


JOHN   HENRY  NEWMAN. 

1  "  Newman."    By  William  Barry.    London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.     1904.    3s.  6d. 

THE  Oxford  Movement,  like  the  tragedy  of  the 
Stuarts,  never  grows  stale,  and  we  no  more  resent 
a  new  book  about  its  lost  leader  than  we  resent  a  new 
book  about  Prince  Charlie.  But  we  demur  to  a 
biography  of  John  Henry  Newman  coming  to  us  as  one 
in  a  series  of  "  Literary  Lives  ",  almost  as  much  as  we 
should  object  to  a  volume  called  "  Prose-poets — 
Isaiah  ",  or  "Popular  Preacher  Series — the  Baptist". 
Newman's  eagle-like  imagination,  powerful  understand- 
ing and  fastidious  delicacy  of  judgment  would  no  doubt 
have  given  him  eminence  in  any  walk  of  literature.  But 
the  idea  of  going  down  to  posterity  as  a  stylist  and  a 
man  of  letters  would  have  been  odious  to  him  ;  nor  can 
J  we  agree  with  Dr.  Barry  that  "by  his  language  he 
will  live  when  the  questions  upon  which  it  was  employed 
have  sunk  below  the  horizon,  or  appear  above  it  in 
undreamt-of  shapes ".  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  in  their 
preaching  strove  diligently  after  form.  Newman  could 
never  be  a  sloven  ;  his  diction  from  the  first  was 
masterly,  pure  and  in  perfect  taste.  But  he  was  too 
passionately  engrossed  in  recalling  immortal  souls  to 
their  God  and  the  Church  of  England  to  her  truer  and 
nobler  self  to  be  pre-occupied  with  the  thought  how 
what  he  had  to  say  was  said,  or  with  anxiety  for  his  own 
literary  reputation.  The  "  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury ",  published  in  the  birth  year  of  the  movement,  is,, 
as  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  remarked,  dry  almost  to  gritti- 
ness.  "  For  the  next  thirteen  years  at  least  it  was 
only  in  a  few  short  poems,  and  a  few  of  the  later 
univ  ersity  sermons,  that  he  betrayed  his  strange  mastery 
of  literary  effect.  All  his  many  publications  during  this 
period  are  remarkable  for  a  severe  and  businesslike 
treatment  of  the  theological  subjects  with  which  he 
dealt.  It  was  not  indeed  till  after  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  that  Dr.  Newman's  literary  genius  showed 
itself  adequately  in  his  prose  writings,  and  not  till 
twenty  years  after  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  that 
his  unique  poem  was  written.  And  of  that  keen  and 
searching  irony  of  which  he  was  afterwards  a  master 
there  was  little  trace  till  after  he  had  nearly  completed 
his  fiftieth  year." 

And  yet  the  interest  of  Newman  for  ourselves  and 
for  those  that  come  after  must  lie  in  the  years  before 
1845.  Even  from  the  literary  standpoint,  it  is  out  of 
spiritual  conflict,  as  Dr.  Barry  well  observes,  that 
I  great  literature  is  bred,  and  the  briar  lashed  with  rain 
:  and  wind  is  more  interesting,  and  in  a  sense  more 
!  beautiful,  than  the  rose  of  the  flower-border.  After 
the  Tractarian  leader  reached  haven — "it  was",  he 
1  says,  "like  coming  into  port  after  a  rough  sea  " — the 
expanding  richness  of  his  style,  so  different  from  the 
journalistic  crispness  and  plainness  of  the  Tracts  or  the 
lucid  simplicity  of  the  S.  Mary's  sermons,  had  still  a 
deep  religious  inspiration.  But  the  note  of  tears  is 
gone.  Not  that  Newman's  haven  was  anywhere  but 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  or  that  he  found,  or  looked  to 
find,  smoothness  and  comfortableness  in  his  new  com- 
munion, which  appreciated  him  so  little  and  in  which 
,  what  he  called  "an  insolent  and  aggressive  faction" 
was  soon  to  seize  the  helm.  But  the  supreme  pathos- 
of  the  Tractarian  struggle  was  over  for  him.  No  longer 
did  the  haunting  words  "  I  have  a  work  to  do  in 
England  "  cause  him  one  day  to  sob  passionately  and 
another  to  be  filled  with  an  exulting  inspiration  of 
health  and  joy.  The  infandus  dolor  of  years  in  which 
the  stars  of  his  heaven  were  one  by  one  going  out  was 
only  to  be  renewed  as  a  memory  on  paper,  and  Cardinal: 
Newman  lived  to  be  not  only  venerated  but  caressed 
and  flattered  by  that  mundane,  educated  society  towards- 
which  his  thoughts  had  once  been  so  fierce.  Well, 
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sequels  are  never  very  interesting-.  The  last  words  of 
the  "Apologia  "  are  these  : — "  I  left  Oxford  for  good 
on  Monday,  February  23,  1846.  I  have  never  seen  it 
since,  excepting  its  spires  as  they  are  seen  from  the 
railway."  But  a  note  is  added  to  recent  editions  that 
the  author  revisited  Oxford  in  1878,  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-two  years.  He  went  back  to  receive  honours 
from  his  old  college,  Trinity.  But  most  people,  espe- 
cially those  who  saw  him  on  that  occasion  surrounded 
not  by  those  who  loved  him  best  but  by  Liberals  elate 
with  having  dislodged  the  Church  of  England  from  her 
academic  throne,  wished  that  that  pathetic  sentence 
could  have  remained  unspoiled.  It  was  like  Prometheus 
back  at  Olympus,  and  reconciled  to  the  new  regime, 
which  had  driven  him  out. 

The  aim  of  the  Oxford  Movement    had  been,  in 
Newman's  own  phrase,  to   "  resist  Liberalism  " — doc- 
trinal and  political.     He  left  the  Church  of  England 
because  he  came  to  think  of  her  as  irretrievably  com- 
mitted to  the  Protestant  or  Liberal  standpoint,  while 
the  only  communion  which  was  at  open  war  with  the 
spirit  of  the  modern  age  was  that  of  Rome.    If,  he 
cried  in  that  magnificent  paragraph  in  the  Essay  on 
Development,   there  is  a  form  of  Christianity  now  in 
the  world  which  is   accused    of   gross  superstition, 
which  is  considered  to  enslave  the  mind,  and  to  bear  on  ! 
its  very  surface  the  manifest  signs  of  folly  and  false- 
hood, which  is  felt  to  be  so  simply  bad  that  it  may  be 
calumniated  at  pleasure,   a    religion  such    that  men 
regard  a  convert  to  it  with  a  feeling  of  suspicion,  fear 
and  disgust  which  only  Judaism,  Socialism  or  Mor- 
monism  raises,  a  religion  which  men  consider  the  instru- 
ment of  darkness,  a  pollution  calling  down  on  the  land 
the  anger  of  heaven,  and  speak  of  it  in  whispers  and 
cast  out  as  evil,  such  a  form  of  Christianity  assuredly 
resembles  that  of  the  primitive  martyrs  and  saints. 
Yes ;    but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  sixty 
years  since,  we  are  sure  no  one  would  recognise  in  this 
description  the  respected,  pushing  and  successful  com- 
munion,   petted    by    politicians    and   feted    by  the 
fashionable,    over    which    Archbishop    Bourne  now 
presides.    The   note   of  persecution  has  shifted  else- 
where.    Newman's  fierce  eloquence  has  lost  its  point. 
We   are  not  sure  that  even  his  keen  logic  kept  its 
edge    wholly    unturned.    One  of  his    finest  pieces  of 
ironical   invective    is  the    scornful  ridicule    which  he 
poured  on  the  Church  of  England  when  excited  by 
the  Papal  aggression  in   185 1.      Heresy,   scepticism,  j 
infidelity  and  fanaticism  may  challenge  that  Church  in 
vain,  but  fling  upon  the  gale  the  faintest  whisper  of 
Catholicism  and  it  recognises  by  instinct  the  presence 
of  its  connatural  foe.    The  bells  of  the  steeples  begin 
to  sound  spontaneously.     Bishop,  dean,  archdeacon, 
rector  and  curate,  each  on  his  high  tower,  off  they  set,  I 
swinging    and    booming,   tolling   and    chiming, '  with  j 
nervous  intenseness  and  thickening  emotion.    And  yet 
what  would  Dr.  Newman  have  said  six  years  earlier  if 
Anglican  dignitaries  and  Churchmen  generally  had  not 
indignantly  protested  against  a  partition  of  England 
into  new  sees  claiming  to  represent  the  only  Catholic  j 
hierarchy  ?    Such  indignation  could  only  proceed  from  ' 
the  claim  for  the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  true 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  and  acquiescence,  had 
the  situation  then  arisen,  would  have  been  branded  by  j 
Newman  as  an  abandonment  of  that  claim.    Was  it 
not  a  question  of  ignored  jurisdiction  (in  Jerusalem) 
which  finally  drove  him  over?    And  even  the  no-Popery  j 
clamour  of  the  public  and  newspapers  was,  on  the 
principles  he  inculcated,  better  than  latitudinarian  in- 
difference.    It  is  a  shock  to  find  Newman  illogical,  for 
it  leads  one  to  suppose  that  no  Englishman  can  be 
anything  else.     Father  Barry  maintains  that  his  real 
descent  was  Hebraic,  or  Dutch  Hebrew :  the  family  j 
at  one  time  spelled  the  name  "  Newmann ".     It  is 
curious  that  little  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  his  playmate 
in  Bloomsbury  Square.    On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Barry 
describes  Cardinal  Newman  as  "an  Oxford  man  sprung 
from  the  middle  class,  who  remained  to  the  last  an  old- 
fashioned  Englishman,  insular  and  even  somewhat  pre- 
judiced "  ;  while  Manning  wrote  to  Rome  in  1866  :  — 
"  I  see  much  danger  of  an  English  Catholicism  of  which 
Newman  is  the  highest  type.     It  is  the  old  Anglican,  j 
patristic,   literary  Oxford  tone  transplanted  into  the 
Church." 


We  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  second  half 
of  Newman's  long  life  loses  not  only  in  dramatic  interest 
but  in  idealism  and  dialectical  singleness  of  aim.  But 
when  we  think  of  him  it  is  always  as  saint  and  prophet, 
one  of  those  kingly  men  whom  Providence  raises  up  at 
rare  intervals  to  be  the  leaders  of  great  causes.  That 
the  Church  revival  went  on  without  his  leadership  may 
seem  strange,  though  Pusey  and  Keble  remained. 
That  it  goes  on  now  without  any  leaders  at  all  seems 
stranger  still.  It  is  clear  at  any  rate  that  the  Via. 
Media  can  no  longer  be  called  an  un-English  exotic  or 
said  to  exist  only  on  paper. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Queen's  Quair."    By  Maurice  Hewlett.  London: 
Macmillan.     1904.  6s. 

Such  a  romance  as  "The  Queen's  Quair "  must 
reply  to  a  double  challenge, — from  history  and  from 
life.  It  may  be  good  history  without  very  appreciably 
extending  our  intimacy  with  the  ways  of  men,  or  it 
may  add  to  the  illumination  of  life,  yet  be  of  very  smalL 
account  as  history.  Not  that,  as  a  rule,  one  expects 
history  from  the  historical  romance,  far  otherwise. 
But,  though  both  romantic  and  historical,  one  would 
be  sorry  to  suggest  for  Mr.  Hewlett's  essay  any  kinship 
with  the  abortive  unrealities  of  the  romantic  historian. 
If  it  were  not  that  so  many  critics  seem  to  consider  the 
possession  of  intellect  by  a  novelist  a  direct  derivation 
from  Mr.  George  Meredith  one  might  refer  to  "The 
Tragic  Comedians  "  as  offering  the  same  conception  in. 
the  treatment  of  a  theme.  The  tasks  in  the  two  cases- 
scarcely  permit  of  comparison — Mr.  Hewlett's  being- 
immeasurably  the  more  difficult — but  the  method  ini 
each,  the  remorseless  distillation  of  the  essence  of 
drama  from  an  historical  situation,  is  essentially  the 
same. 

"  The  Queen's  Quair  "  covers  a  great  space  of  time, 
a  great  range  of  country,  a  very  numerous  company  ; 
and  compression,  the  severest  compression,   was  in- 
evitably ordained  if  the  structure  was  to  exhibit  any 
sense  of  proportion.    And  compression  we  have.  The 
author's  eye  for  the  essential,  and  his  descriptive  conti- 
nence have  made  him  a  master  of  the  short  story,  and 
here  the  inessential  is  so  rigidly  excluded,  the  effects 
are  so  vigorously  obtained,  that  the  portraiture  has- 
occasionally  a  touch  of  hardness  and  some  scenes  have 
an  air  of  being  painted  with  too  passionate  a  brush. 
The  defects  are  inseparable  from  the  method,  they  are 
indeed  almost  of  its  fine  qualities.    They  do  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  one's  enjoyment,  but  they  may  seem 
too  nakedly  violent  to  those  not  endowed  with  the  dra- 
matic imagination.    On  the  other  hand  one's  delight  in 
the  book  comes  largely  from  an  assumption  of  that 
imagination  in  its  readers.     It  is  not  written  for  fools. 
That  of  itself  is  to-day  becoming  a  distinction.  One 
feels  so  much  less  competent  than  the  writer  to  judge 
his  treatment  of  historical  detail,  that  one  would  only 
complain  where  he  fails  to  render  an  outline  or  an 
atmosphere  of  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.    He  has 
been  hitherto  in  his  finer  work  something  of  an  impres- 
sionist, and  therefore  particularly  concerned  with  atmo- 
sphere which  makes  here  the  prominence  and  excellence 
of  his  outline,  and  his  occasional  failure  to  suggest  an 
atmosphere,  the  more  remarkable.   And  the  atmosphere 
which  one  misses  most  and  of  which  one  has  obviously 
the  greatest  need  is  that  of  Scotland  itself.    We  get  a 
hint  of  it  from  John  Knox,  a  hint  from  Mr.  Cragg 
the  preacher,  a  hint  from  the  Edinburgh  crowds,  but 
no  sense  of  its  oppression  and  potential  energies.  In 
the  earlier   pages  there  is  an  attempt  to  realise  the 
conflicting  temperaments  of  Scotland  and  France,  but 
as  the  book  progresses,  the  sense  of  scene  is  sacrificed 
to  an  incisive  drawing  of  character,  and  at  its  most 
critical  moment,  with  Mary  and  Bothwell  at  Dunbar, 
one  misses  entirely  the  dynamic  of  the  forces  arrayed 
against  them,  which  should  be  felt  as  oppressively  as 
the  hand  of  fate.     It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Hewlett  has 
wilfully  left    Scottish    sentiment    unrealised  to  avoid 
adding  to  the  difficulties  in  his  portrait  of  the  Queen, 
since  it  is  clearly  his  interest  in  that  picture  which 
has  prompted  the  book.    As  portraiture  it  is  a  piece 
of  extraordinarily  fine  and  subtle  drawing,  indeed  so 
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magnificently  are  its  difficulties  faced,  so  couratreously 
are  its  bewildering  "  planes  "  undertaken,  that  one  often 
loses  sympathy  with  the  w  oman  in  sheer  admiration  of 
the  work — it  is  sale  to  predict  that  man}-  admirers  of 
Oueen  Mary  w  ill  not  accept  this  presentation  of  her,  at 
any  rate  in  its  later  stages,  as  the  all  too  would-be 
wife.  But  the  book  abounds  in  wonderful  portraiture, 
wrought  with  the  craftsman's  sheer  joy  of  craftsman- 
ship —  Bothwell,  Moray,  Sempill,  Meh  ill,  Morton, 
Lethinyton,  Archie  Douglas,  Lady  Reres,  French  Saris 
— one  could  double  easily  the  list  of  them.  The  style 
of  the  writing  is  soaked  in  the  hardy  roughness  of  the 
time.  It  stands  indeed  the  supreme  test  of  style,  that 
it  should  be  shaped  and  coloured  by  its  matter.  It 
might  almost  have  been  used  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  yet  its  note  is  neither  pretentious  nor  archaic.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  book  is  worth  study  for 
its  workmanship  alone. 

"  Wrong  Side  Out."    By  W.  Clark  Russell.    London  : 
Chatto  and  Windus.     1904.  6s. 

Anyone  unfamiliar  with  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  work 
will,  after  a  few  pages  of  "Wrong  Side  Out",  turn 
in  amazement  to  the  long  list  of  novels  by  the  same 
hand  advertised  opposite  the  title-page.  For  the  new 
story  bears  no  sign  of  a  practised  hand.  It  is  spun  out 
to  a  tedious  length  by  continuous  iterations,  by  per- 
petual insistence  upon  trivialities.  A  married  man 
taking  a  sea  voyage  alone  is  wrrecked,  loses  his  memory, 
marries  in  good  faith  a  lady  met  on  the  ship  which 
rescued  him.  He  has  unconsciously  invented  for  him- 
self a  new  name  and  history,  and  the  only  link  between 
his  lunatic  fancies  and  his  normal  self  is  his  belief  in 
his  own  descent  from  Charles  I.  Meanwhile  his  wife, 
-having  cause  to  think  him  dead,  marries  again.  The 
■two  pairs  meet  in  mid-ocean — but  not  until  450  closely 
printed  pages  have  been  traversed.  The  lunatic  hero 
is  a  very  tedious  person,  and  his  inventor  need  not 
have  devoted  such  pains  to  citing  evidence  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  loss  of  memory  as  he  describes.  As 
the  scene  is  laid  about  forty  years  ago,  surely  it  is 
anachronistic  to  make  the  doctors  discuss  (in  unneces- 
sary detail)  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  and  to  dress  the 
hero  in  pyjamas.  Mr.  Russell  seems  not  to  know 
the  difference  between  "venal"  and  "venial",  and 
to  believe  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  bcok  called 
"  Abbotsford  ". 

■"The  Great  Proconsul:  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hester 
Ward,  formerly  in  the  Family  of  the  Honble. 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  late  Governor-General  of 
India."  Edited  by  Sydney  C.  Grier.  London  : 
Blackwood.  1904.  6s. 
Miss  Gertrude  Atherton  once  gave  us  in  "The  Con- 
queror "  a  book  that  w  as  a  mixture  of  biography  and 
fiction  dealing  with  the  career  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  now  the  lady  who  elects  to  be  known  as  Sydney 
Grier  has  treated  the  career  of  Warren  Hastings  in  a 
similar  fashion,  and  has  succeeded  far  better  in  the 
difficult  task.  The  reader  in  search  of  light  entertain- 
ment will  find  here  little  to  his  taste,  but  the  reader 
who  can  appreciate  patient  study  of  character  will  find 
much  that  is  impressive  in  the  diary  in  which  Hester 
Ward  narrates  the  story  of  the  latter  half  of  Hastings' 
Governor-Generalship  of  India.  Hester  is  a  protegee 
of  Mrs.  Hastings,  and  is  as  devoted  an  admirer  of 
"  the  great  Proconsul  "  as  was  his  wife  herself.  The 
reader  thus  gets  a  one-sided  view  of  Hastings'  cha- 
racter, and  if  it  happens  to  err  on  the  score  of  being 
over-favourable  that  is  scarcely  to  be  grudged  to  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  was  vilified  as  Warren 
Hastings  was  for  some  years  after  his  return  from  the 
East.  There  is  but  little  of  "  story  "  such  as  is  looked 
for  by  the  "ordinary  novel-reader  "  in  this  volume  ;  it 
is  rather  an  unconventional  bit  of  biographical  study  to 
which  a  certain  air  of  truthfulness  is  imparted  by  its 
being  presented  in  diary  form.  Philip  Francis — whom 
we  are  taught  to  loathe  and  despise — Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  other  notable  characters  of  course 
play  their  parts  in  the  narrative,  which,  if  neither  ex- 
hilarating nor  engrossing,  is  yet  distinctly  impressive. 
The  great  amount  of  research  which  must  have  gone 
to  the  making  of  the  work  is  perhaps,  it  is  only  fair  to  | 
add,  most  skilfully  disguised. 


THE  JULY.  REVIEWS. 

Foreign  policy  as  affected  by  the  Kiel  visit,  the  war  and  the 
Tibet  expedition  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  space  of  the 
Rev  iews  this  month.  The  reviewers,  apart  from  Mr.  Edward 
Dicey  who  in  the  "  Empire  "  takes  a  sane  view  of  British  rela- 
tions with  Germany,  seem  all  overborne  by  the  belief  that 
Germany  has  evolved  schemes  of  Weltpolitik  which  render  it 
dangerous  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her.  "Julius"  in  the 
"Contemporary  "  is  assured  that  Germany  intends  to  spare  no 
effort  to  secure  the  removal  of  Lord  Cromer  from  Egypt  and 
the  appointment  of  a  chief  adviser  to  the  Khedive  w  ho  shall  be 
persona  grata  to  the  Kaiser.  In  the  "  National"  the  mysterious 
cabal  known  as  u  A.B.C.  Etc."  enlarges  on  German  ambitions, 
and  describes  as  inevitable  a  struggle  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  if  Germany  adheres  to  her  present  design  of 
transferring  her  destiny  to  the  water  and  founding  a  great 
Colonial  Empire.  British  schemes  of  defence  we  are  told 
should  be  directed  to  anticipating  or  warding  off  the  blow 
by  which  Germany  thinks  she  would  be  able  to 
shatter  the  British  Empire.  "A.B.C.  Etc."  deny  that 
the  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  is  as  popular  as 
it  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  urge  that  British  diplomacy 
should  seek  to  develop  relations  with  France  and  Italy  in  view 
of  a  comprehensive  arrangement  between  England  and  Russia. 
In  the  "  Fortnightly  "  H  Calchas  "  and  in  the  "  Contemporary  " 
Dr.  Dillon  advocate  an  Anglo-Russian  rapprochement,  of 
course  without  any  semblance  of  disloyalty  to  Japan.  "  Calchas  " 
thinks  that  the  rise  of  Japan  has  prevented  a  colossal  struggle 
between  England  and  Russia.  Russia  has  now  to  be  re- 
organised, and  she  would  probably  do  better  in  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  than  with  Germany  whose  ambitions  conflict  with 
both.  Dr.  Dillon  regards  an  Anglo- Russian  Convention  as 
the  practical  corollary  of  the  Anglo-French  Convention,  but  he 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  Russia  must  give  up  any  designs  she 
may  have  entertained  in  the  direction  of  Kabul,  Seistan,  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  India.  "To  put  the  matter  on  a  low  plane", 
says  Dr.  Dillon,  "  it  is  distinctly  her  interest  to  make  a  friend 
of  Great  Britain  and  to  keep  the  peace  for  many  years  to 
come.  However  the  war  may  end  and  whatever  the  terms  of 
peace  may  be,  Russia  cannot  afford  to  indulge  too  soon  again 
in  the  political  experiments  of  the  last  ten  years,  which  would 
now  be  incomparably  more  costly  and  more  dangerous  than 
ever".  Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  de- 
scribes briefly  but  in  some  detail  how  Japan  transformed 
herself  from  mediaeval  Orientalism  to  modern  Western  culture  : 
it  is  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
world  '.  Having  reformed  herself  Japan  must  now  take  Korea 
in  hand,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Stead  in  the  "  Fortnightly"  shows  the 
lines  along  which  a  strong  administration  at  Seoul  might  work. 
Japan  will  not  be  actuated  by  any  merely  selfish  motive.  "  It 
is  doubtful",  says  Mr.  Stead,  "  whether  there  has  ever  been  a 
great  nation  gifted  so  absolutely  with  the  international  sense  as 
is  Japan".  This  consideration  should  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  friends  of  a  "  white  Australia"  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Japanese — a  subject  which  Mr.  Stead  discusses  in  the  "  Monthly 
Review".  Mr.  Stead  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  Australia  pretty 
plainly  what  he  considers  to  be  her  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
British  Empire. 

In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale 
enlarges  on  "  Our  Pitiable  Military  Situation  "  and  Mr.  Henry 
Birchenough  advocates  compulsory  military  training  as  a  sort 
of  second  education.  In  the  "Contemporary"  Major 
Seely  puts  the  problem  which  has  been  opened  up  by  the 
recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  into  his  title  :  "  Con- 
scripts or  Onlookers  ".  Colonel  Hale  finds  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  majority  and  the  minority  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  that  whereas  the  former  desire  to  make  us  secure  at 
once  the  latter  wish  to  postpone  the  process  until  the  efficacy 
of  less  strong  measures  has  been  tried.    He  thinks  it  is  for  the 
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benefit  of  their  investment  during:  their  own  lifetime,  and 

in  the  event  of  premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representatives  in 
possession  of  a  comfortable  home  free  from  any  mortgage  charge  or 
encumbrance.    Particulars  post  free. 

Good  Prospects  for  Active  Agents.       M.  Gregokv,  Managing  Director. 
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educated  classes  themselves  carefully  to  study  the  evidence 
and  then  to  use  their  influence  to  induce  the  other  classes  to 
accept  with  them  the  common  obligation  to  render  Great 
Britain  impregnable  to  assault  "no  matter  how  disabled  or 
distant  from  us  for  a  time  may  be  the  deservedly  trusted 
first  line  of  defence  our  Royal  Navy  ".  Colonel  Hale  does  not 
appear  to  have  considered  the  question  of  food  supply.  Pos- 
sibly he  assumes  that  it  will  have  been  provided  for.  To  the 
same  effect  writes  Major  Seely.  He  considers  that  it  is  a 
plain  duty  to  lay  the  facts  fairly  before  his  countrymen  in  order 
to  show  them  "  the  great  advantages  and  even  the  necessity  of 
every  able-bodied  man  fitting  himself  so  far  as  he  can  to  fight 
for  his  country  should  need  arise  :'.  He  would  go  further  and 
make  experiments  in  invasion.  For  instance  he  would  send  an 
army  corps  to  Cork  and  instruct  the  general  to  effect  a 
.landing  on  the  coasts  of  England  anywhere  he  pleased  within 
ten  clays.  He  would  turn  every  able-bodied  man  into  a 
soldier  and  give  our  home  forces  an  opportunity  of  testing  their 
readiness  to  repel  the  invader.  Mr.  Julian  Corbett  in  the 
"Monthly"  takes  the  other  side.  He  calls  the  commission 
one-eyed  and  says  the  conclusion  at  which  it  arrived  was 
not  by  any  means  the  most  lamentable  part  of  it.  He  finds  the 
Commissioners'  arguments  full  of  errors  and  false  points  and 
derives  comfort  only  from  the  conviction  that  "  so  near- 
sighted a  report  will  effectually  stop  any  further  attempt  to 
settle  it  by  Royal  or  Parliamentary  Commission.  It  will  and 
must  be  settled  in  the  Committee  of  Defence  where  soldier  and 
sailor  at  least  sit  side  by  side  ".  In  the  same  number  of  the 
"Monthly"  is  an  article  by  Count  Albert  Apponyi  on  the 
Army  Question  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  which,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  of  constitutional  and  political  interest,  supports  the  view 
that  the  able-bodied  men  of  a  nation  should  be  at  the  country's 
call  for  purposes  of  defence. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Parker's  article  in  the  "Fortnightly"  on  "The 
Bottom-Rock  of  the  Tibet  Question "  will  not  leave  much 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  the  necessity  for  British  in-1 
terference  if  Tibet  was  not  to  be  turned  into  a  Russian  pre- 
serve. He  sets  out  the  history  of  Tibet  and  then  meets 
Russia's  assertion  that  certain  treaties  are  bogus  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  treaty  signed  in  Lhasa 
27  February  1903  between  the  Chinese  resident  and  the 
"Russian  Minister  K'o  whoever  he  may  be".  This  treaty, 
genuine  or  "bogus  ",  stipulates  that  no  Power  shall  "  intervene 
between  Russia  and  China  in  this  matter,  nor  can  any  of  these 
stipulations  be  modified  owing  to  the  interference  of  other 
lPowers.  The  Russo-Chinese  Bank  will  defray  all  the  expense 
of  prospecting  for  mines  in  Tibet.  A  royalty  of  10  per  cent, 
shall  be  paid  to  China  upon  all  coal  and  metals  extracted. 
Mining  proprietors,  whether  Chinese  or  Russian,  must  not 
extract  in  any  year  to  a  greater  value  than  200,000  taels.  All 
recently  discovered  veins  must  be  clearly  marked  out,  and 
defined,  so  as  to  avoid  future  disputes.  All  imports 
of  machinery  and  tools,  if  they  come  via  Russia,  shall 
be  free  of  duty.  Unauthorised  undertakings,  whether 
•by  Chinese  or  Russians,  to  be  severely  dealt  with."  Mr. 
E.  J.  Solano  in  the  "National"  goes  so  far  as  to  express 
.the  opinion  that  some  day  Russian  pretensions  in  Tibet  will 
bring  about  an  Anglo-Russian  War.  Only  the  Viceroy,  he 
says,  realises  how  near  Great  Britain  has  already  been  to  this 
fearful  possibility.  Both  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Solano  applaud 
the  vigilant  diplomacy  which  has  saved  Tibet  from  absorption 
by  Russia.  Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "  tells  the  story  of  the  Capture  of  Lhasa  in  17 10  by  the 
Eleuths,  in  the  belief  that  the  record  "  of  a  half-forgotten  or  at 
'least  obscure  historical  event  may  convince  the  British  public 
that  a  Russian  invasion  of  Tibet,  by  diplomatic  missions  in  the 
first  place  and  by  armed  force  later  on,  is  not  the  fantastic  or 
impossible  undertaking  that  so  manv  persons  have  represented 
it  to  be  ". 

Ex-President  Cleveland  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  explains  the 
action  of  the  American  Government  in  the  Chicago  strike  of 
1894  and  takes  credit  to  himself  for  the  constitutional  prece- 
dent then  set  by  the  Federal  authorities.  Another  article  in 
the  "Fortnightly"  which  will  attract  attention  is  Mrs.  John 
Lane's  on  "Temporary  Power" — the  power  exercised  over 
genteel  humanity  by  such  autocrats  as  omnibus  conductors 
and  waiters.  Lady  Currie  has  a  delightful  account  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  "  of  some  of  the  "  Enfants  Trouve's  "  on  her  book 
shelves — "a  number  of  slender  little  volumes  which  contain 
the  sublimated  essence  of  their  authors'  poetical  being".  In- 
cidentally she  combats  Mr.  George  Moore's  view  that  "the 
presence  of  women  in  art  is  waste  and  disappointment  ".  Mr. 
Robert  Bridges  in  the  "  Monthly "  outlines  a  scheme  for  the 
rescue  of  the  English  nation  from  its  decadence  in  music.  He 
finds  that  the  English  people,  "  whose  musical  endowments  are 
second  to  none  in  the  world  ",  like  bad  music  because  they  are 
*  accustomed  to  it.  How  is  a  healthy  national  taste  to  be 
.generated?  He  proposes  to  begin  with  the  primary  schools, 
then  to  deal  with  the  churches  and  finally  the  theatres  and 
music-halls.  If  children  are  educated  to  good  music,  the 
quality  of  the  music  heard  in  churches  and  places  of  entertain- 
ment would  improve,  because  the  people  would  not  submit  to 
/.he  bad.    He  would  therefore  have  the  Inspector  of  Music  on 


!  the  Board  of  Education  draw  up  a  schedule  of  music  suitable 
for   different   classes    in    schools.     Such   music   should  be 
published   at  a  national  office  and  the  use  of  any  music 
1  not   provided   in  the    schedule   would   be    forbidden.  He 
1  anticipates  that  the  scheme  would  be  not  only  an  artistic  but  a 
commercial  success. 

"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    1  Juillet.  3/r. 

M.  Levy  discusses  at  some  length  the  finances  of  Russia  and 
Japan  and  on  the  whole  with  impartiality.  He  seems  to  think 
that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  last  Japanese  loan  was  sub- 
scribed here  was  due  to  the  popularity  of  the  "  gallant  little 
Japs  ".  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  far  more  probably 
induced  by  the  prospect  of  a  safe  six  per  cent.  And  was  there 
not  considerable  irritation  in  Japan  over  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  loan  on  the  Customs  ?  M.  Levy  believes 
that  the  result  of  the  war  will  be  to  make  Japan  ultra-protec- 
tionist in  order  to  pay  her  creditors  and  that,  if  she  acquires 
control  over  China,  this  will  prove  a  danger  to  Europe.  A 
China  controlled  by  either  Russia  or  Japan  entirely  will 
be  dangerous  to  the  world  no  doubt,  but  M.  Levy  would 
prefer  Russia.  We  think  that  either  control  would 
prove  equally  bad.  M.  Charmes  deals  at  length  with  the 
"  millions  of  the  Chartreuse  monks  "  which  is  rapidly  developing 
into  what  Balzac  called  "une  tenebreuse  affaire".  Neither 
M.  Combes  nor  M.  Millerand  has  come  well  out  of  it,  and  in 
(  any  case  it  is  clear  that  great  interests  have  in  the  past  been 
subscribing  heavily  to  Republican  party  funds.  The  question 
is  How  far  does  all  this  touch  individuals  ?  What  part  has 
really  been  played  by  the  mysterious  Chabert  and  where  does 
M.  Lagrave,  the  French  Commissioner  to  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition,  really  come  in  ?  (for  clearly  he  does  come  in).  At 
all  events  there  is  no  disputing  the  extreme  impropriety  of  the 
incursion  of  M.  Combes  fils  into  the  private  room  of  the  Juge 
d'Instruction  when  he  was  examining  M.  Lagrave.  The 
latter  was  certainly  not  thereby  encouraged  to  tell  all  he  knew. 
Why  we  may  ask  finally  has  the  public  prosecutor  just 
resigned?  The  whole  affair  is  in  truth  somewhat  "  louche". 
The  only  parties  who  come  out  well  are  the  Chartreuse  monks 
themselves  who  are  impartially  abused  by  all  good  Republicans, 
we  may  presume  to  save  their  own  face. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  58. 


"The  pleasure  of  a  holiday  is  unquestionably 
heightened  when  the  programme  can  be  made  to 
include  some  favourite  occupation." 

The  Field,  May  22nd. 

Of  all  the  delightful  occupations  on  a  holiday, 
KODAK  PHOTOGRAPHY  STAHDS  PRE-EMINENT. 

It  is  photography  with  the  bother,  the  mess,  and  the 
uncertainty  left  out.  For  20/-  one  can  buy  every- 
thing necessary  to  begin — a  serviceable  little 
camera,  a  spool  of  film  to  put  in  it,  paper  to 
print  the  negatives  on,  and  a  Daylight  Develop- 
ing Machine  which  will  enable  you  to  do  your 
developing  anywhere  and  in  any  light. 

Write  for  an  Illustrated  Booklet  on  the  new 
photography,  which  will  tell  you  all  about  it^and 
will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


KODAK,  Ltd., 

41-43  CLERKENWELL  ROAD, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Branches  : 
96  Bold  Street,  Liverpool,  and  72-74  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

Retail  Branches  : 
59  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ;  60  Cheapside,  E.C.  ;  115  Oxford 
Street,  W.j  1 71-3  Regent  Street,  W.;  and  40  Strand,  W.C. 
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or 


Tobacco. 


©  

It  possesses  in  its  mild  flavour  a  soothing  influence, 
which  will  be  found  greatly  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  smoking. 
Its  coolness  and  purity  lend  it  a  soft  mellowness  in  the  mouth, 
and  it  can  be  smoked  with  impunity  all  day,  just  previous  to  or 
after  a  meal,  giving  at  all  times  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction. 

If  you  are  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  the  tobacco  you  are 
smoking,  try  "Three  Witches,"  6d.  per  ounce,  at  all 
tobacconists'.  The  appearance  of  the  tobacco  recommends  it, 
and  a  trial  will  enamour  you  of  its  charms. 

B.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  LONDON,  E. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 

30  to  34  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


A  POLLO    THEATRE.      Sole   Proprietor,  Henry 

1\.  Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  Geokge 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  KIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
 Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Chari.es  Morton,  Manager. 

AN  exceptional  opportunity  offers  itself  for  acquiring 
at  a  bargain  A  FINE  OLD  OIL  PAINTING  BY  HOGARTH, 
representing  a  three-figure  subject.  Well  preserved  and  in  splendid  condition. 
Can  be  seen  at  any  time  between  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  at  Vernon's  Advertising 
Offices,  118  &  119  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C.  1 

BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SJl  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
bel^w  ,6100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 

Apply  C.  F.  Raven  croft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  per  annum. 

Can  be  entered  at  any  date  for  THREE,    SIX,   or  TWELVE 
MONTHS. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mudie's  Clearance  Catalogue  is 
now  ready.   Post  Free  on  Application. 

This  CATALOGUE  comprises  the  SURPLUS  COPIES  of 
MANY  LEADING  BOOKS  of  the  PAST  and  PRESENT 
SEASONS  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


The  Egyptian  Cigarette 

for  Connoisseurs.  «t 

"NESTOR"— The  PREMIER  CIGARETTE  for 
th*  last  20  years  and  still  the  same  re- 
markable flavour  and  aroma.  Be- 
ware of  English-made  so-called 
Egyptian  Cigarettes,  and 
see  that  each  packet 
bears  the  Egyptian 


Government 
stamp. 


xo 


(NESTOR 
GIANACLIS, 
CAIRO). 

IMPORTED 

in  Two  Qualities, 
SURFINE  AND  EXTRAFINE. 

Specialite  Gold-Tipped  King  and  Queen 
Cigarettes. 

Of  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores  throughout  the  World  and 

New    Bond    St.,    London,  W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 


LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
COLONIES,   calling  at  PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 


T  EAVE 

'    above  v- 

SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  ar.d  COLOMBO. 

I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  i8  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL. 
SERVICES. 


P.  &  o. 


Pp  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.    OC    \J.         MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,   BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 


CALCUTTA.  CEYLON,  STRAITS, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


CHINA,    JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 


Pp     r\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
.    OC    \J,         TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the   London  Offices, 
122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

CONNOISSEURS   OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


241  Brompton  Road,  S.'W.;  and  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


London;  and  at   1    T.B.L.,  KING'S 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In   making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  Coffee. 

BLACKBEETLES  or  COCKROACHES  cleared  with 
BLATTIS,  the  Union  Paste,  now  used  tor  seven  years  ev  erywh ere  with 
unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  the  plague 
of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S. 
Tins,  is.  3d.,  2s.  3d.,  4s.  6d.  post  free. —  HE WIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

'  Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

THE    KING    OF  NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 

Sample  dozen  Box,  Three  Stamps. 
PREMISES,  SAVOY  CORNER,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 
GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received.  ' 


IF  YOU  DRINK  SODA  WATER,  DRINK  THE  BEST. 


w.  &  J. 
Burrow, 

The 
Springs, 
Malvern;. 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


NEVER    REQUIRES  GRINDING. 

Black  Handle    ..      ..   56  I  Pp.  Ivory  Handles  in 
Ivory  Handle    ..      ..   7.6        Russia  Leather  Case  21- 
Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP    76  |  Kropp  Strop  Paste   ..  6d. 

Wholesale:  Osborne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  W. 
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T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST. 

The  First  Large  Impression  of 
HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

A  BACHELOR  IN  ARCADY, 

to  be  published  on  July  18,  is  already  largely  over- 
subscribed. 


LONDON  AT  SCHOOL:  T%»  i08f7o-f9os4ch001 

By  HUGH  B.  PHILPOTT. 
With  41   Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 


MY  AUSTRALIAN  CIRLHOOD. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  many  other  Illustrations.  New 
popular  Edition.    Cloth,  6s. 


Mr.  UNWIN  is  issuing  a  New  Popular  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  Mark  Rutherford. 
Each  volume  crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  is.  net. 

MARK  RUTHERFORD'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
MARK  RUTHERFORD'S  DELIVERANCE. 
THE  REVOLUTION  IN  TANNER'S  LANE. 


OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW. 


By  J.  GEORGE  TETLEY,  D.D. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


HARRY  FURNISS  AT  HOME. 


Told  and  Illustrated  by  Himself. 
1  vol.  medium  8vo.  cloth.  16s.  net. 


MOTHERHOOD:  a  Novel. 

By  L.  PARRY  TRUSCOTT.  6s. 
FIRST  NOTICE. 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author  has  created  one  of  those  rare  stories 
which,  growing  straight  as  a  pine  out  of  the  soil  of  a  strong  idea,  leave  on 
the  mind  the  impression  of  finished  and  permanent  beauty." 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  London,  E.G. 


FOR    THE  HOLIDAYS. 
Our  Neighbours  Series. 

A  series  of  Handy  Books,  dealing  with  the  Intellectual  Life  of  the  various 
Peoples,  their  Social  Divisions  and  Distinctions,  their  Manners  and  Customs, 
Wealth  and  Poverty  their  Armies  and  Systems  of  National  Defence,  their 
Industrial  Life,  Rural  Life,  Home  Life,  Religious  Life,  Amusements,  and  Local 
3sV9dment:''  Illustrated,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  each;  by  post, 

EDITED  BY  WILLIAM  HARBUTT  DAWSON 
DUTCH  LIFE.  By  P.  M.  Hough, M.A.     ITALIAN  LIFE.    Iiy  Luigi  Villari. 
SWISS  LIFE.    By  A.  T.  Story.  DANISH  LIFE.    By  J.  Brochner. 

RUSSIAN  LIFE.    By  Francis  H.  E.     AUSTRIAN    LIFE.    By  Francis 

Palmer.  H.  E.  Palmer. 

GERMAN  LIFE.     By  William  TURKISH  LIFE.    By  L.  M.  T. 

Hari;l'tt  Dawson.  Garnett. 
FRENCH  LIFE.    By  Miss  Hannah  i  BELGIAN  LIFE.    By  Demetrius  C. 

Lynch.  Boulger. 
SPANISH  LIFE.    By  L.  Higgin. 

"  Pleasant  pictures  of  life  and  manners,  always  entertaining  or  instructive  or 
Loth.  "—Spec  tat  or. 

Newnes'  Art  Library. 

A  Series  of  Volumes  Illustrative  of  the  Work  of  Great  Artists. 

Each  volume  contains  from  about  64  full  pages  in  monochrome.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure.  These  are  in  many  cases  made  from  works 
which  have  not  previously  been  reproduced. 

Now  Ready. 

BOTTICELLI.  By  Richard  Davey.    SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
VELASQUEZ.    By  A.  L.  Baldry.  By  A.  L.  Baldry. 

CONSTABLE'S  SKETCHES.  GOZZOLI.    By  Hugh  Stokes. 

By  Sir  James  D.  Linton,  R.I.    RAPHAEL.    By  Edgcumbe  Staley. 
Queen. — 11  It  is  a  marvellous  three-and-si.\pence  worth." 

Globe. — "  The  pictorial  representation  of  the  works  is  carefully  and  successfully 
done." 


Newnes'  Pocket  Classics. 

A  new  series  intended  to  include  all  the  great  classics  of  moderate  length,  and  to 
be  a  companion  to  the  favourite  "  Thin  Paper  "  Classics.  Each  volume  will  have  a 
photogravure  frontispiece  and  many  fine  decorations  in  the  text,  specially  designed 
by  eminent  artists.  The  type  is  new  and  very  legible,  the  page  of  pleasing  shape, 
and  the  antique  laid  paper  the  best  in  any  pocket  series.  Uniform  lambskin  and 
cloth  bindings,  2s.  6d.  net  and  2s.  net  respectively. 

This  beautiful  scries  opens  with  the  following  volumes  : 


THE  CAVALIER  IN  EXILE. 

By  Margaret  Duchess  of  New. 

CASTLE. 

DEFOE'S  JOURNAL  OF 

THE  PLAGUE  YEAR. 


THE  POEMS  AND  SONGS 

OF  SHAKESPEARE. 
POEMS  OF  GEORGE  WITHER. 
GOETHE'S  FAUST, 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  LTD.,  3  to  12  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Fiction. 

The  Master  Hope  (Phyllis  Bottome).     Hurst  and  Elackelt.  6;. 

Motherhood  (L.  Parry  Truscott).     Unwin.  6s. 

The  Passing  of  Arthur  (Cosmo  Hamilton).    Nash.    35.  6d. 

La  Dame  a  la  Louve  (par  Renee  Vivien).    Paris  :  Lemerre.    3/K  50. 

The  O'Ruddy  (Stephen  Crane    and  Robert  Barr)  ;    The  Herons' 

Tower  (Emily  Gerard)  ;  A  Modern  Legionary  (John  Patrick  Le 

Poer).    Methuen.    6s.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  the  Snows  (Jack  London).    Isbister.  6^. 
The  Church  and  the  World  (H.  A.  Bulley).    Greening.  6s. 
"Lost  Angel  of  a  Ruined  Paradise"'  (Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan). 

Longmans.    $s.  6d. 

History  and  Archeology. 
Napoleon's  British  Visitors  and  Captives  1801-1815  (John  G.  Alger). 

Constable.    8s.  6d.  net. 
Dunstable:  Its  History  and  Surroundings  (Worthington  G.  Smith). 

Elliot  Stock. 

Wilhelm  III.  von  England  und  das  Haus  Wittelsbach  im  Zeitalter  dor 
spanischen  Erbfolgefrage  (von  Dr.  Georg  Friedrich  Preuss.  Erster 
Halbband).     Breslau  :  Trewendt  und  Granier's  Buchhandlung. 

IOOT. 

James  Edward,  the  Old  Pretender  (Henry  D.  Roome).    Oxford : 

Blackwell.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  (No.  IX.  Session  1902-3). 

Macmillan.    2ls.  net. 
The  Clyde  Passenger  Steamer  :    Its  Rise  and  Progress  during  the 

XIX.  Century  (Captain  James  Williamson).  Glasgow  :  MacLehose. 

6s.  net. 

Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in  England  (Bertram  C.  A.  Windle). 

Methuen.    js.  6d.  net. 
The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome  (Samuel  Ball 

Platner).    Boston  :  Allyn  and  Bacon.  $3.00. 
An  Introductory  Plistory  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Close  of  the  Middle  Ages  (C.  R.  L.  Fletcher).    Murray.    Js.  6dm 

Reprints. 

The  Pickwick  Papers  (Dickens).    Methuen.    $s.  6d.  net. 
Verses,   Translations,   and   Fly-Leaves  (C.    S.    Calverley).  Bell. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing  ;  King  Lear.    Treherne.     is.  net  each. 
Shakespeare's  Heroines  (Mrs.  Jameson).    Dent.    is.  6d.  net. 
Poems  of  George   Wither  (Newnes'    Pocket   Classics).  Newnes. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

School  Books. 

Arnold's  Home  and  Abroad  Readers:  Book  I.,  lod.  ;  II.,  is.  ;  III., 
is.  6d.  ;  IV.,  is.  6d.  ;  V.,  is.  6d.  ;  VI.,  is.  6d.  ;  Le  Francais 
chez  Lai  (W.  H.  Hodges  and  P.  Powell),  is.  id.  ;  Die  Flut  des 
Lebens  (von  Adolph  Stern,  Edited  by  E.  M.  Prowse).  is.  3d. 
Arnold. 

The  Romance  and  Realm  of  Commerce  (Alfred  Morris).  Nelson. 
Theology. 

In  the  Beginning  God  !  (F.  B.  Meyer).    Brown,  Langham.    3.?.  6d. 
"  The  Unity  of  the  Spirit  "  (H.  VV.  Holden).    Skeffington.  2s. 
The  Pulpit  and  the  Press  and  other  Sermons  (Thomas  Hancock). 

Brown,  Langham.  6s. 
An  Introduction  to  Ecclesiastes  (A.  H.  McNeile).    Cambridge :  at 

the  University  Press.    js.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

Naples  (A.  Fitzgerald  and  S.  Fitzgerald).    Black.    20s.  net. 
Belgian  Life  in  Town  and  Country  (Demetrius  C.  Boulger).  Newnes. 
3.?.  6d.  net. 

Verse. 

Pan's  Prophecy  (T.  Sturge  Moore).    Duckworth,    is.  net. 
Poems  (Walter  Malone).     Memphis  :  Paul  and  Douglass. 

Miscellaneous. 

Automatic  Surveying  Instruments,  ixx.  (Thos.  Ferguson).  Bale.  4^.  net. 

Budapest  Szekesfovaros  Statisztikai  Hivatalanak  Kozlemenyei  :  xxxiii. 
Die  Hauptstadt  Budapest  im  Tahre  1901  (von  Dr.  Jcsef  von 
Korosy  und  Dr.  Gustav  Thirring),  3  ni.  :  xxxv.  Budapest  Szekes- 
fovaros Halandosaga,  az  1896- 1 900.  Evekben  es  annak  okai 
(irta  Dr.  Korosy  Jozsef),  4  k.  ;  xxxvi.  Ditto,  1901-1905  (irta 
Dr.  Korosy  Jozsef),  I  k.    Berlin  :  Puttkammer  und  Miihlbrecht. 

Die  Schwiegermutter  und  der  Hagestolz:  eine  Studie  aus  der  Ceschichte 
unserer  Familie  (von  O.  Schrader).  Braunschweig  ;  Georg 
Westermann.    2  in.  40. 

English  Homes,  In  (Charles  Latham).    "  Country  Life  "  offices. 

"Nine  Vears' Work  "  :  .  .  .  Legislation  and  Administration  of  the 
Conservative  and  Unionist  Government,  1895-1904.  Conservative 
Central  Office.  2s. 

Oxford  English  Dictionary,  The  (Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray. 
Reactively — Ree,  by  W.  A.  Craigie.  Vol.  VIII.)  Oxford:  at 
the  Clarendon  Press.  55'. 

Uppingham,  Early  Days  at,  under  Edward  Thring  (By  an  Old  Boy). 
Macmillan.    35".  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July:— C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine,  6d.  ; 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3/r.  ;  La  Revue,  lfr.  30:  Journal  of 
the  Anthropological  Institute,  10s.  net ;  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  6d.  ;  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  2  s.  6d. ; 
Parents'  Review,  6d.  ;  The  Armadillo,  is.  net  (June) ;  The 
Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  Current  Literature,  25 c.  ;  The  Book 
Monthly,  6d.  ;  The  Hiblx-rt  Journal,  10s.  ;  Mercure  de  France, 
2 Jr.  25  :  Art,  is.  :  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  The 
East  and  the  West,  is.  ;  Arts  and  Crafts,  is.  ;  Public  Works,  is.  ; 
The  Imperial  and  Asiatic  (Juarterly  Review, 5-f.  net;  The  Musical 
Times,  i,d.  ;  Deutsche  Rundschau,  3  nu  ;  Deutschland,  3  m.  ; 
The  Easter  Art  Annual,  2s.  6d. 
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NEW  NOVEL  BY  VICTORIA  CROSS. 

"TO-MORROW  P 


?  7 


BY 


VICTORIA  CROSS, 

Author  of  "ANNA  LOMBARD"  (Thirtieth  Edition) 
and  ihe  famous  "SIX  CHAPTERS." 

"TO-MORROW?" 

SEVEN    EDITIONS    ALREADY  EXHAUSTED. 
Of  all  Booksellers.      Price  6s. 


WALTER    SCOTT  PUBLISHING 

Paternoster  Square,  E 


COMPANY, 


PROYENZANO    THE  PROUD. 

By  EVELYN  H.  GIFFOKD. 
St.  James's  Gdzelte.—"  Quite  admirably  written.    The  style  is  a  joy,  and  the 
romance  and  incident  of  the  story  never  allow  the  interest  to  flag." 
Guardian. — "  Full  of  grace  and  charm." 

Academy. — "  Full  of  the  high  lights  and  black  shadows  of  mediaeval  Italy  

The  episodes  are  vividly  given,  with  colour,  movement,  and  the  sense  of  impending 
fate." 

GLENC  AIRLY  CASTLE. 

By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON, 
Author  of  "  A  Friend  of  Nelson,"  "  Crowborough  Beacon,"  &c. 
Times. — "A  fresh  and  genial  tale." 
St.  James's  Gazette. —   An  eminently  readable  book." 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S,W. 


SMITH,  ELDER  AND  CO.  S  LIST. 

The  OUTLOOK. — "  A  delightful  sketch." 
NOTICE.  —  the  FIRST  IMPRESS/OX  of  MY 

FRENCH  FRIENDS/'  CONSTANCE 

E.  MAUD,  Author  of"  An  English  Girl  hi  Paris" 
"  The  Rising  Generation"  &c,  crown  8vo.  6s.,  is 
exhausted.  A  SECOND  IMPRESSION  will  be 
Ready  immediately. 

Daily  News. — "  Rarely  does  the  reviewer  have  the  good  fortune  to  light  on  so 
delightful  a  volume." 

Daily   Telegraph. — "Bright   and   attractively  written   sketches  There  is 

enough  of  shrewd  observation,  careful  observation  of  character,  and  unforced 
humour  in  them  to  furnish  the  literary  outfit  of  a  score  of  average  novel-writers." 

Manchester  Guardian. — "  The  entente  cordiale  ought  to  be  promoted  by  this 
cheery  and  witty  book." 

With  10  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

ASPECTS  OF  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION. 

FIRST  SERIES,  TEMPERAMENTS. 

By  JOHN  LIONEL  TAYLER,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 

Scotsman.  — "  Conceived  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit,  and  the  facts,  reflections 
and  arguments  are  always  presented  with  clearness  and  strength." 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — "  The  topic  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  us  all  We 

have  read  the  book  with  the  greatest  enjoyment." 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
A  NOVEMBER  CRY. 

By  FRANCIS  G.  BURMESTER, 
Author  of  "John  Lott's  Alice." 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  on  a  Suffolk  farm,  managed  by  two  cultivated 
women.  A  village  tragedy  and  the  crude  vengeance  of  a  farm-hand  lead  to  the 
intrusion  of  a  lover  upon  the  mutual  devotion  of  the  two  women.  One  loves  and 
is  beloved  ;  the  other  is  jealously  suspicious,  not  without  justice,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story  reveals. 

THE  SOVEREIGN  POWER. 

By  VIOLET  A.  SIMPSON, 
Author  of  "The  Bonnet  Conspirators." 
Outlook. — "A  stirring  tale  of  the  days  when  Napoleon  was  dreaming  of  the 
invasion  of  England." 
Scotsman.—' "  Shows  notable  development  of  the  powers  manifest  in  '  The  Bonnet 

Conspirators.'  The  plot  is  consistently,  as  well  as  cleverly  and  closely,  worked 

out." 

Dundee  Advertiser. — "  One  lays  the  novel  aside  with  regret,  for  its  personages 
and  scenes  are  singularly  fascinating." 

JOSHUA   NEWINGS  ; 

OR,  THE  LOVE  BACILLUS. 

By  G.  F.  BRADBY. 

Scotsman. —  "A    vivacious,    pleasantly   written,  humorous   novel  at  once 

racy  and  refined  in  its  fun.  It  will  both  attract  and  amuse  everyone  who  takes  it 
up." 

Outlooh.—"  Extremely  amusing  and  distinctly  original." 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

Important  New  Work  on  Manchuria. 
MANCHU  AND  MUSCOVITE 

By  B.  L.  PUTNAM  WEALE, 

lining  letters  from  Manvliurin   written  duritic/   the  Autumn 
of  1903. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations.    8vo.  10s.  net. 

Morning  Tost.—  "  The  most  interesting  publication  that  has  appeared  for  some 
time  in  connection  with  the  Far  Eastern  struggle." 

WAR  AND  NEUTRALITY  IN  THE 
FAR  EAST. 

By  T.  J.  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.     NEW  SERIES. 
MARIA    EDGEWORTH.     By  the  Hon.  Emily 

Lawless.    Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  2s.  net. 


The  Right  Hon. 
CHARLES  BOOTH'S  GREAT  WORK  ON  LONDON. 

New  and  Uniform  Edition.    17  vols,  extra  crown  8vo.    Price  5s.  per  volume, 
or  £2  10s.  the  complete  set. 

LIFE    AND    LABOUR    OF  THE 
PEOPLE. 

Illustrated  with  50  large  Coloured  Street  Maps,  numerous  Sketch   Maps  and 
Charts,  and  a  Map  showing  the  Churches,  Schools,  and  Public-houses. 
*$*  Full  Trospectus  sent  post  free  on  application. 

SECOND  EDITION,  THOROUGHLY  REVISED. 
MAGM I  LLAN'S 

GUIDE   TO  SWITZERLAND. 

With  31  Maps  and  6  Plans.    Globe  8vo.  5s.  net. 

EARLY  DAYS  AT  UPPINGHAM  UNDER 

EDWARD  THRING.    By  an  Old  Boy.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
On  Wednesday.  July  x^th,  will  be  published dhe 

SPECIAL    SUMMER  NUMBER 


To- Day. 


PRICE  2d. 


SOME  CONTENTS. 
•The  Vanishing  Gentleman," 


'Van  Wagener's  Motor  Cycle," 
'Melbourne  Days," 
'The  Lamia,"  A  Story 


By  I.  Zaxgwill. 
By  W.  L.  Alden. 
By  Arthur  Lynch. 
By  Ernest  Ryland. 


'The  President's  Ring," 

By  Ladbroke  Black  and  Robert  Lynd. 

'The  Lay  of  the  Last  Cardinal," 

By  Sydney  Allnutt. 

'The  Resurrection  of  David  Brown,"  Serial 

By  Lionel  Day. 


'The  Love  of  Nature," 
'Art  and  the  Public," 


By  "  R.  W.  L." 


By  Frank  Ri  tter. 

Maurice  Hewlett:  An  Examination," 

By  Sidney  Wisnom. 
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When  Did  It  Happen? 

As  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  year  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo  :  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about,    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
Institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs — The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
-Laws,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE   HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

Schoolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  Lawyers, 

M.P.'s,  Business  3Ien,  and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

says:  "  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates'  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 


^wwwvwwwwwwwv 


Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  *,  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  Work  will  be  sent  to  yon  at  once  for  5s.  down  together  with  the  accompanying 

COUPONS 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree 
to  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 

Name  

Address  

Occupation   

*  7/  the  purchaser  wishes  to  hate  cither  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6ci.  or  Js.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  4s.  or  $s. 
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PUBLIC 


OPINION 


Price  2<J.  weekly. 

A  Rapid  Review  of  the  Press  Opinions  of  the  Week. 

Special  Articles : 
•"  PAGAN   LONDON  : "   A  Reply  to  Archdeacon 
Sinclair  by  J.  E.  Muddock. 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  LORD  MASHAM. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienrte  "Revue  des  Revues"). 


La  plus  repandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  dtrangeres,  nouvelle  serie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  inedits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1904  recevront  gratuitement  tons 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  c'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  graluil  sur  demande. 


PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 
Every  Variety  of 

Summer  Sport 

IS  DEALT  WITH  IN 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED. 

EVERY  SATURDAY.]  [PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


The  Notes  and  Articles  are  written  by  experts  and 
Illustrated  by  beautiful  photographs  magnificently 
reproduced  on  fine-art  paper.  Among  the  special 
features  are — 

CRICKET.    By  E.  H.  D.  Sewell. 

CROQUET.    By  Viscount  Doneraile. 
LAND  AND  WATER  NOTES.    By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar. 

YACHTING.    By  H.  L.  Reiach. 
ANGLING.    By  "  Scarriff." 

LAWN  TENNIS.    By  H.  S.  Scrivener. 
RACING.    By  W.  Dalton. 

POLO.    By  "  Old  Westminster." 

GOLF,  ATHLETICS,  OTTER  HUNTING. 

By  Various  Contributors. 

HOMES  OF  BRITISH  SPORT 

is  the  title  of  a  series  of  Illustrated  Articles  on  famous 
Country  Seats. 


Acrostic  Competition— Large  Prize. 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED  can  be  obtained 
from  any  Newsagent  or  Bookstall.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
securing  a  copy,  send  stamps  or  P.O.  6|d.  to  The  Publisher,  Land 
■and  Water  Offices,  12  and  13,  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Annual  Subscription,  28s.;  Six  Months,  14s.;  Three  Months,  7s. 


GREENING'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 


CASTLES  IN  KENSINGTON. 

REGINALD  TURNER.  6s. 

Review  of  Reviews. — "  Distinctly  amusing." 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  We  welcome  the  gaiety  and  humour  with  which 
the  book  is  brimming  over." 

Times.  — "  A  light,  good-tempered,  and  amusing  comedy." 

WOLVES. 


A  NOVEL.    ROBT.  H.  SHERARD.  6s. 

Court  Journal*  "  Rising  to  heights  not  unworthy  of  Dumas,  at  his 
best,  containing  passages  of  high  dramatic  power,  instinct  with  notable 
characterisation." 


PENTONVILLE  PRISON  FROM 

WITHIN.    BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  BEEN  THERE.  6s. 

Outlook.  —  '*  A  book  which  is  not  unlikely  to  cause  a  sensation.  It  is  a 
vivid  production  of  prison  life  and  prison  routine." 

PORTALONE.  C.  RANGER-GULL.  6s. 

THE  JOURNEY'S  END. 

POEMS.    BY  VERNON  NOTT,  Author  of  "  The  Ballad  of 

the  Soul's  Desire."    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

AN    ACT   OF  IMPULSE. 

HELEN    BAYLISS.  6s. 

Morning  Leader.—"  Brightly  written.    The  interest  is  well  sustained." 

A   MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

A.    G.    FOLLIOTT-STOKES.  6s. 


A  MODERN 
THE  MAID 


EXODUS. 

 VIOLET    GUTTENBERG.  6s- 

LI  LIAS. 

 WILLIAM    PLATT.    6s . 

WHEN    IT   WAS    DARK.  ES 

GUY  THORNE.  6s. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  in  a  sermon  at  Westminster  Abbev, 
said  :  "  I  wonder  whether  any  of  you  have  read  that  remarkable  work  of 
Jiction,  'When  it  was  Dark'?  It  paints  in  wonderful  colours  what  it 
seems  to  me  the  world  would  be  if  for  sx  months,  as  in  the  story  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  case,  owing  to  a  gigantic  fiaud,  the  Resurrection  might 
be  supposed  never  to  have  occuried." 


Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 
London  :  GREENING  &  CO.,  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 


Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.  ;  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


LONDON 


"A  brilliant  book.'' — The  Times. 
u  It  very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Ckroniele. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated. 
Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
The  Isle  of  Wight.  1      The  Channel  Islands. 

The  Vale  of  Llangollen.  Ross,  Monmouth,  Tintern. 

Brecon  and  its  Beacons.      I      The  Severn  Valley. 
Bournemouth  and  the  New  Forest.    —    The  Wje  Valley. 
Brighton,  Worthing,   Eastbourne,   Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  Weston-super-Mare,  Cheddar  Valley. 

Aberystwith,  Borth,  Towyn,  Aberdovey,  Machynlleth. 
Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Eangor,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth,    Dolgelly,    Harlech,    Portmadoc,    Criccieth,  Pwllheli, 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Festiniog. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,   Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 
Exeter,  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  Dawlish. 
Torquay,  Teignmouth,  Paignton,  Dartmoor. 
Plymouth,  Looe,  Fowey,  St.  Austell. 
Falmouth,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Islands. 

Letter  from   H  M.  THE  KING. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  your  letter  to  the  King,  and 
I  am  commanded  by  His  Majesty,  in  reply,  to  ihank\ou  f^r  the  copy  of  the  new 
edition,  so  well  got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs,'  which  you  have  transmitted  for 
His  Majesty's  acceptance. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"R.  Darlington,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S."  "  KNOLLYS. 


Is. 


THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    An  Illustrated  Handbook  to  the 
leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Paris  &  New  York  :  BRKNTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


6l 


The  Saturday  Review. 


9  Jul>'»  I9°4 


THE  VALUABLE  AND   INTERESTING  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE 
JULIAN    MARSHALL,  ESQ. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  II,  and  Following  Day,  at  one  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, by  order  of  the  Executiix,  the  Valuable  and  Interesting  LIBRARY  of  the 
late  Julian  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Belsi?e  Avenue,  N.W.,  comprising  an  important 
series  of  books  on  Games  and  Gaming  (many  very  rare),  including  first  and  various 
editions  of  Hoyle,  Charles  Cotton,  Richard  Seymour,  and  others  :  Treatises  on 
Billiards,  Cards,  Cricket,  Whist,  Tennis,  &c.  :  a  number  of  original  and  early 
editions  of  the  Writings  cf  the  Early  English  Music  Masters,  including  Abel,  Byrd, 
Blow,  Bateson,  Bennett,  Giovanni  Croce,  Douland,  East,  Farnaby,  Forbes, 
Gibbons,  Kirbye,  Lawes,  Morley,  Pilkington, '  Purcell,  Playford,  Ward,  Watson, 
Weelkes,  Wilbye,  Wilson,  Vonge,  and  Youll  ;  first  editions  of  modern  authors  : 
Matthew  Arnold,  Ph.  Bailey,  T.  L.  Beddoes,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Dickens,  Locker- 
Lampson,  Marryat,  Geo.  Meredith,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Swinburne,  Tennyson, 
Thackeray,  &c,  some  presentation  copies  with  autograph  letters,  a  series  of 
Engravings  by  Jacques  Callot,  Works  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank,  a  series 
of  Folio  Editions  of  Cowley's  Works,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF   PRINTED   BOOKS  OF  THE  LATE 
SIR  ALBERT  WILLIAM  WOODS,  G.C.Y.O.,  K.C.B.,  &c. 

A/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,lWILKINSON  &  HODGE 

IV  1  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  July  15,  and  Following  Day,  atone  o'clock  precisely, 
by  order  of  the  Executors,  the  Valuable  LIBRARY  of  PRINTED  BOOKS  of 
the  late  Sir  Albert  William  Woods,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.S.A.,  Garter 
Principal  King  of  Arms,  comprising  many  Books  on  Heraldry,  Genealogy,  Family 
History,  Privately  Printed  and  Published  Pedigrees  ;  Antiquarian,  Topographical, 
and  Historical  Collections  ;  County  Histories  and  Local  Topography,  Parish  and 
other  Registers  ;  Works  on  Ex-Libris,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


1  he  Garden 

(FOUNDED  IN  1870 

IS 

THE  GREAT  HORTICULTURAL 
JOURNAL. 

Published  Weekly.       Price  3d. 


Its  pases  are  filled  with  Articles  and  Notes  contributed 
by  the  leading  authorities  of  the  day,  and  the  illustrations 
are  a  special  feature. 

It  is  THE  Journal  for  all  interested  in  horticulture 

and  the  garden  in  its  various  branches. 

Features     which     "THE    GARDEN"  makes 

specially  its  own  are  :  — 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  the  Woodland, 
Water,  Wall,  Bog,  and  Rock  Gardening, 
The  Rose  Garden, 

Colour  Association  in  the  Garden  Border, 
Hardy  Gardening,  etc.,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  "  THE  GARDEN"  is  a  complete 
up-to-da  e  newspaper,  recording  everything  of  interest  in 
the  Horticultural  World. 

Though  not  severely  scientific,  its  Notes  about  new 
introductions  have  permanent  value. 


Specimen  copy  post  free  on  application  to 

THE  MANAGER,  "The  Garden," 

5-7,    SOUTHAMPTON    STREET,    STRAND,  W.C. 

^Temporary  Offices.) 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW are  :— 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.    d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year                      i    8    2   „  i  io  4 

Half  Year  ...        ...     o  14     I      ...        ...  o  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...     071     ...        ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the  I 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street,  \ 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  ■would  be  glad  to  be  informed- 
immediately. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


E.  GEORGE  &  SONS,  Booksellers, 

And  DEALERS  IN  LITERARY  and  other  JOURNALS  and  REVIEWS,  and 
PUBLICATIONS  of  LEARNED  and  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 
AGENTS  FOR  BRITISH,  FOREIGN,  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS. 

CURRENT  CATALOGUES  SENT  POST  FREE  on  Application.    BOOKS  SOUCHT  FOR 

Correspondence  Invited,     All  communications  answered. 

LIBRARIES  OR  SMALL  COLLECTIONS  OF  BOOKS  PURCHASED- 
IN  TOIVN  OR  COUNTRY  FOR  CASH. 
All  orders  promptly  executed.    Established  1820. 

151    W  HITECH  A  PEL   ROAD,   LONDON,  E. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Ait 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse. 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 


ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXHILL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 

Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 


C^T.    PAUL'S     GIRLS'   SCHOOL,    Brook  Green,, 

O  HAMMERSMITH.— An  Examination  will  take  place  on  the  19th,  20th. 
21st,  and  22nd  of  July,  for  FIVE  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  which  exempt  the 
holders  from  the  payment  of  Tuition  Fees.  Names  of  Candidates  must  be  regis- 
tered before  July  12th. 

ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL,  WEST  KENSINGTON. 


A  N    EXAMINATION    WILL   BE    HELD  at  the 

1\.  above  School  on  TUESDAY,  September  6th,  1904,  and  on  the  following 
days  for  filling  up  about  20  vacancies  on  the  foundation. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Examination  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bursar, 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL.— Entrance  Scholarships  to  be: 
competed  for  in  September,  rQ04 — Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Arts,  one  of 
the  value  of  ;£ico  open  to  candidates  under  so  years  of  age,  and  one  of  £$o  open  tc 
candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Science,  one  of  the 
value  of  £150  and  another  of  ^60,  open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  One 
Open  Scholarship  for  University  Students  who  have  completed  their  study  ofi 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  value  of  £50. --Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  011 
application  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


THE 

Poor  Ckrgp  Relief  Corporation 

ESTABLISHED  1856. 


President:  The  Lord  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 


The  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Fund  for 
the  Poor  Country  Clergy. 

The  Committee  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation 
earnestly  ask  for  Contributions  to  their  Fund  for 
granting  Help  to  Country  Clergymen  and  to  those 
in  Provincial  Towns  suffering  from  overwork  and 
weakened  health,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  few  weeks'" 
rest  and  change.  Cases  are  frequent  where  for  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years — sometimes  even  longer — a  Clergy- 
man has  not  had  a  single  Sunday  from  his  parish. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  "  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,"  and  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,. 
Mandeville  B.  Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
Offices  of  the  Corporation  : 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 


9  July,  .1904 


The  Saturday  Review. 


The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London, 


The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 
13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  ^220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 

POPLAR  HOSPITAL 


FOR  ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS  FOR  HELPING, 

■3*  Situated  amongst  a  teeming  population  of  poor 
hard-working  people  in  a  district  that  may  be 
called  the  "workshop"  as  well  as  the  "Port" 
of  London. 

2.  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of   FIVE  an  hour 

for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.    If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will   be   curtailed,   and   ward   or  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 
:5-  Free  to  all.    No  Letters  required. 


Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 
Secretary : 

ILt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 
NO    "LETTERS"  REQUIRED. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

From  the  MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  May 

Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources         ..        ..        ..  •• 

Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources,  per  ton  milled 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  8,450  Tons  Milled. 

Cost. 

To  Mining        ..       ..  .. 

Development  Redemption 
Crushing  and  Sorting 

Milling   

Cyaniding  Sands   . . 

,,  Slimes 
Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses 


1904. 

5,372*260  Ozs. 
12*715  dwts. 


,£5,964  16  8 

845    o  o 

482  19  4 

1,132    8  o 

1,134    6  4 

430  17  7 


Profit 


By  Gold  Account — 
Mill  Gold 
Cyanide  Gold 


Interest  Account 


Cost  per  Ton. 
£0  14  1-415 

O     2  O'OOO 

o    i  1*716 

O  2  8*164 
O     2  8*217 

o    i  0*238 

0  o  8*3o8 

£i    4  4'55S 

1  10  9*413 

£2  15  1*971 
Value  per  Ton. 

£1  10  7'357 

1  2  11-357 

2  13  6*714 
1  7'257 

.£23.306  18    o       £2  15  1*971 


,610,300  10  o 

13,006    8  o 

^23,306  18  o 
Value. 

£12,934    1  o 

9,694  17  o 

22,628  18  o 

678    o  o 


No  capital  expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  month.  _ 

On  account  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  Native  labour  it  has  been  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  the  full  complement  of  stamps  running  during  April  and  May,  to 
mine  a  certain  proportion  ot  the  top  section  of  the  main  reef  with  the  main  reef 
leader,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  grade  of  the  rock  mined. 

ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

From  the  Directors'  Report  for  May,  1904.. 


Gold  Recovered. 

BULLION. 


FINE  GOLD. 


From 

Total. 

Per  ton  milled. 

Total. 

Per  ton  mille 

Ozs. 

Dwts. 

Ozs. 

Dwts. 

10,498*69 

10*395 

9,064*525 

3*975 

Tailings           ..  .. 

3,»75'69 

3-837- 

3,221*316 

3*189 

957 'oo 

0*948 

777  957 

0*770 

Own  Concentrates 

i>°72*45 

1*062 

1,030*599 

r*o2i 

Total  from  own  Ore   . . 

16,403*83 

16*242 

14,094*407 

p'955 

Purchased  Concentrates 

842*64 

817*470 

17,246*47 

14,911*877 

Expenditure  and  Revenue, 

155  Stamps  crushed  20,200  tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 


Mining  Account  .« 
Milling  Account  .. 
Vanning  Account 

Cyaniding  and  Chlorination  Accounts 
Slimes  Account. . 
General  Maintenance  . . 
General  Charges 


Development  Account 
Machinery  Plant  and  Buildings 


£  s.  d. 
10,489  11  4 
3,506  16  11 

323    5  " 

2,744  14  8 

654    5  o 

47  18  o 

i.7°S    4  3 

19,471  16  1 
5,498    2  6 
411  10  1 


Per  ton  milled. 

£  s.  d. 

o  10  4*629 

o    3  5*665 

o   o  3*341 

o    2  b*6n 

o    o  7*773 

o    o  0*569 

o    1  S  '260 


Profit  on  Working      .«       •«       . .  34,787 


60,169    o  2 


0 

19 

3 '348 

0 

5 

5"324 

0 

0 

4*889 

I 

5 

1*561 

I 

14 

5'3i3 

2 

'9 

6-37o 

REVENUE. 

Gold  Accounts —  £  s.  d. 

From  Mill  ..       ..       ..    38,553  o  7 

From  Tailings      ..        ..       ..        ..        ..  13,743  4  it 


From  Slimes 
From  Own  Concentrates 


3,267  9  4 
4,396  11  11 


Per  ton  milled 
£  s.  d. 
t  18  2*056 
o  13  7*286 

O     3  2*S2I 

°    4  4'237 


Sundry  Revenue — 

Rents,  Interest,  Profit  on  Purchased  Con- 
centrates, &c   . .       . .       . . 


59.960 

6  9 

2  19  4*400 

20S 

!3  5 

0   0  2*479 

60,169 

0  2 

2  19  6*879 

No  provision  has  been  made  in  the  above  Account  for  payment  of  the  10  per  cent. 
Profits  Tax. 


Tlte  SATURDAY 
Paris  .... 


Brussels  . 

Berlin 

Vienna 

Buda-Pesth 

Rome  .... 

Madrid 

Constantinople 
Homburg  .      .  . 
Cairo 
New  York 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.) 
Toronto,  Canada  . 

Montreal,  Canada 


NOTICE. 

REVIEW  is  ok  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad : — 
The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 
Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  *ue  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Early  in  the  week  the  Japanese  made  good  an  im- 
portant step  in  their  advance  to  the  north.  General 
Oku  occupied  Kaiping,  the  point  on  the  railway  nearest 
to  the  seaboard  and  the  junction  for  the  line  to  New- 
chwang,  after  a  succession  of  many  engagements  in 
which  his  casualties  were  J  70.  From  despatches  of 
General  Sakharoff  it  appears,  in  spite  of  the  utter  inade- 
quacy of  the  best  maps,  that  Oku  has  continued  to 
advance  his  forces  steadiiy.  At  the  same  time 
General  Kuroki,  in  continuing  the  parallelism  of 
advance  which  has  marked  the  campaign,  completed 
the  occupation  of  the  roads  converging  on  Liao- 
yang,  and  his  troops  are  thought  to  be  operating 
on  the  plains  beyond.  With  the  arrival  next  week  of 
the  commander-in-chief  we  shall  know  if  General 
Kuropatkin  intends  to  fight  or  will  slowly  retire  on 
Mukden.  There  is  a  general  expectation  of  a  big 
battle  near  Kai-chau  and  in  some  quarters  it  is  said 
already  to  have  begun  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  believe, 
if  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Japanese  is  as  great 
as  is  thought,  that  Kuropatkin  will  venture  such  a 
hazard  entirely  opposed  to  his  natural  and  expressed 
policy  ;  nor  can  we  find  conclusive  evidence  of  some 
military  critics  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  retreat  if 
he  would. 

We  know  almost  as  little  of  the  forces  attacking  and 
defending  Port  Arthur  as  of  General  Kuropatkin's 
movements  in  the  north.  A  report,  with  some  ap- 
parent official  sanction,  was  bruited  everywhere  that 
the  Japanese  had  lost  30,000  men  in  a  vain  attack  ;  but 
so  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  trace  even  a  small 
repulse  on  which  the  rumour  might  be  based.  The 
occupation  by  the  Japanese  of  a  commanding  fort 
seems  to  rest  on  as  small  foundation.  There  is  no 
doubt  continued  activity  by  land  and  sea  which  is 
enough  to  give  Chinese  observers,  from  whom  most  of 
the  reports  come,  material  for  a  tale.  The  Russian 
squadrons  both  at  Vladi\  ostok  and  Port  Arthur  have 
been  sighted  outside  the  harbours  ;  and  Admiral  Togo 
has  reported  two  torpedo  attacks,  but  seems  to  be  him- 
self ignorant  whether  any  damage  was  done  or  no. 


Tokio  is  still  full  of  foreign  correspondents.'' A  later 
;  date  has  been  named  for  their  departure  to  the  front  ; 
and  they  are  assured  that  they  will  be  in  plenty  of  time 
for  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur. 

General  Macdonald  began  his  advance  to  Lhasa  on 
14  July.  It  is  calculated  that  the  journey  to  Lhasa 
which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  115  miles  will  take 
three  weeks.  Of  course  the  speed  of  the  advance 
will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  pertinacity  of  the 
resistance  ;   but  so  far  as  the  first  reconnaissances 

!  suggest,  any  immediate  intention  to  resist  the  advance 
has  been  dissipated.     No   stronger  position  than  the 

'  Gyangtse  Jong  will  be  found  along  the  line  of  march 
and  the  news  of  the  defeat  in  this  "  impregnable"  spot 
has  had  its  effect.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have 
had  no  information  whatever  of  the  extent  of  the 
slaughter  in  this  attack.  But  if  there  is  no  appearance 
of  the  collection  of  troops  to  oppose  the  march,  the 
signs  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  priests  to  come 
to  terms  are  at  least  as  remote.  We  must  wait  till  the 
expedition  is  at  Lhasa,  the  sacred  city  which  only  one 
Englishman  is  known  to  have  entered. 

On  the  day  that  the  advance  began  Colonel  Young- 
husband  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Tibetan  people 
which  whatever  its  value  at  least  leaves  no  one 
in  any  doubt  of  the  future  intentions  of  the  mission. 
He  offers  the  Tibetan  Government  "  further  op- 
portunity of  a  reasonable  settlement "  but  makes 
I  it  impossible  for  the  Tibetans  to  induce  further 
!  delays  by  again  sending  unauthorised  people  to 
treat.  "  As  such  reparation  and  satisfaction  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  present  rulers  of  Tibet  the  mission 
will  proceed  to  that  place."  The  warning  is  categorical  ; 
nevertheless  the  real  difficulty  of  the  question  will  not 
be  wholly  overcome  when  General  Macdonald  is  in 
Lhasa,  supposing  the  Dalai  Lama  shall  decide  that  he 
will  find  himself  better  able  to  escape  from  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  his  position  further  in  the  interior. 

It  is  a  most  provoking  thing  for  weekly  reviews  that 
everything  happens  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Not  that 
everything  does  exactly  happen  on  Thursday  night  or 
Friday  any  more  than  it  is  always  wet  when  you  want 
a  fine  day  or  that  the  particular  thing  you  want  is 
always  the  last  to  emerge  from  the  pocket.  But  cer- 
tainly an  unfair  proportion  of  big  things  do  come  too 
late  in  the  week  for  reviews  to  treat  them  adequately. 
We  have  even  heard  it  suggested  that  public  men  time 
their  pronouncements  for  Thursday  and   Friday  that 
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weekly  reviews  may  not  have  time  to  discover  their  faults. 
Without  flattering  ourselves  that  we  are  quite  so  im- 
portant as  that,  we  are  struck  by  the  rush  of  things  late 
in  this  week  :  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  statement  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  were  both  late  on  Thursday,  the 
University  deputation  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  Friday  ;  and  so 
forth.    Weekly  reviews  are  practically  cut  out. 

Thus  we  cannot  undertake  at  this  moment  to  g'ive 
our  final  view  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  proposals.  That 
we  must  reserve  for  next  week.  A  number  of  changes 
are  proposed,  though  detailed  explanation  how  they 
are  to  be  carried  out  is  wanting.  One  damning  item  is 
clear.  The  regular  infantry  is  at  any  rate  to  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  fourteen  battalions  and  a  hundred  men 
per  battalion,  and  a  number  of  regular  battalions  are  to 
be  converted  into  home  service  units.  The  battalions 
for  foreign  service  are  only  to  be  100.  But  as  eighty- 
nine  of  these  are  now  required  for  India  and  the 
Colonies,  we  fail  to  see  how  reliefs  are  to  be  carried  out 
unless  these  units  spend  nearly  all  their  service  abroad. 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  hear  that  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  are  to  be  left  intact,  though  the  establishment 
of  the  latter  is  to  be  reduced.  The  army-corps  system 
is  in  effect  apparently  to  be  retained,  though  under 
another  name.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  said,  what 
matter  whether  you  call  a  scheme  of  redistribution  an 
army-corps  scheme  or  a  Sunday-school  scheme  ?  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  is  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  militia  as 
such,  and  absorbing  it  into  a  home  defence  army,  which 
is,  however,  in  time  of  war  to  be  liable  for  foreign 
service.  But  in  deference  to  popular  sentiment,  he 
does  not  at  present  contemplate  any  sweeping  change. 
The  garrison  regiments  and  the  linked-battalion  system 
are  also  to  go  ;  and  the  Volunteers,  on  whom 
apparently  the  main  duty  of  home  defence  is  to  lie,  are 
to  be  reduced  to  200,000  men. 

These  changes  may  be  sound  or  they  may  be  unsound. 
But  the  point  is  that  at  this  time  they  are  necessarily 
advocated  with  a  certain  sense  of  irresponsibility. 
Responsibility  will  come  when  the  Estimates  for  the  next 
financial  year  have  to  be  framed.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
objects  to  the  regimental  depots  ;  and  would  like  to  see 
established  over  the  country  a  number  of  large  depots 
like  those  of  the  Rifles  and  the  Marines.  But  the  cost  of 
this  would  be  so  enormous  that  we  are  convinced  that 
he  has  not  the  remotest  chance  of  persuading  the 
Treasury  to  agree  with  him.  Whilst  wishing,  however, 
to  abolish  the  territorial  depot  system,  he  would  bring- 
in  the  territorial  system  in  an  intensified  form  by 
quartering  territorial  short-service  regiments  in  their 
own  districts.  But  this  point  at  any  rate  requires  more 
elucidation.  He  criticises  the  xeserve  system,  under 
which  he  says  no  units  are  ever  ready  to  take 
the  field.  And  he  therefore  proposes  to  keep  a 
force  of  16,000  men  in  absolute  preparedness  at  Alder- 
shot. 

There  are  to  be  two  kinds  of  enlistment — one 
for  general  service,  and  one  for  two  years'  service  at 
home  and  six  with  the  Reserve.  It  may  interest  many 
to  know  that  the  War  Minister  cannot  promise  any 
immediate  reduction  in  army  expenditure,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly amuse  them  to  hear  that  he  hopes  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  system  by  which  his  successors  will  be 
able  to  do  so.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  has  already  intro- 
duced at  any  rate  one,  and  a  good,  new  departure,  in 
issuing  to  the  House  what  is  virtually  a  summary  of 
his  statement.  It  is  true  that  before  a  very  important 
debate,  it  has  been  the  practice  at  times  of  ministers  to 
prepare  a  brief  statement  of  facts,  like  the  memorandum 
which  is  usually  issued  with  the  army  estimates.  We 
have  before  us  also  the  statement  which  was  issued  in 
connexion  with  the  abolition  of  purchase,  but  it  was  brief 
and  fragmentary  compared  with  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's 
much  more  elaborate  paper. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  returned  again  to  the  subject 
of  universal  service,  and  this  admirable  persistence  is 
due  principally  to  the  youthful  energy  of  Lord  Wemyss. 
His  excellent  speech  on  Monday  in  support  of  his  own 
motion  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  speeches  keenly 
in  favour  of  conscription.    For  a  while  the  House  of 


Lords  seemed  solidly  in  favour  of  this  grave  national 
duty.  But  Lord  Donoughmore,  when  he  tried  to  reply 
to  this  battery,  had  no  option,  in  view  of  the  official 
attitude  of  the  Government,  but  to  grive  a  negative 
with  as  much  conviction  as  he  could  compass.  The 
debate,  considerably  interesting  as  a  manifesto,  ended 
most  tamely  ;  and  indeed,  in  view  of  the  suspended 
expectation  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  coming  speech, 
Government  utterances  could  scarcely  hope  to  respond 
to  Lord  Wemyss'  energy. 

There  was  a  great  gathering  at  the  Albert  Hall  on 
Thursday  when  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
and  others  celebrated  the  reconstitution  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  Council.  The  meeting  was  distinctly  Primrosey 
in  its  enthusiasm  and  adornments.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  his  speech  dealt  chiefly  with  the  work  in  the  past  and 
the  prospects  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  party.  He 
declared  against  the  plans  of  the  Nationalists  with 
something  of  the  passion  of  the  Home  Rule  days, 
and  he  pressed  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Irish 
members,  describing  the  present  state  of  things  as  a 
grotesque  anomaly.  But  he  defined  the  fiscal  question 
as  the  one  great  issue  of  the  day,  and  gave  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  wing  of  the  party  this  line  :  "  We,  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  of  the  country,  appeal  to  our  Government. 
We  do  not  dictate  to  them.  We  have  no  such  pre- 
sumption. .  .  .  We  .promise  them  our  support  if  they 
will  march  in  front  of  us  to  victory  ". 

Mr.  Chamberlain  touched  on  several  other  questions, 
the  Aliens  Bill,  Chinese  labour.  The  fire  and  force  of 
the  speech  were  really  extraordinary.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
fully  equals  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  way  he  keeps  up  his 
fervour  throughout  the  whole-  of  a  long  speech.  The 
fire  never  seems  for  a  moment  to  fade  as  between  the 
blasts  of  the  smithy's  bellows.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
offered  the  pipes  to  Wandering  Willie  they  would  have 
I  been  even  hotter  ones  than  those  of  old  Sir  Robert 
I  Redgauntlet.  After  some  less  necessary  remarks  from 
Sir  Fortescue  Flannery  on  the  Anglo-French  agreement 
and  other  matters,  Lord  Lansdowne  spoke  at  conside- 
rable length,  declaring  for  closer  union  with  the  colonies. 
"  I  am  here  to-night  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Balfour's  sym- 
pathy is  unabated."  Lord  Lansdowne  also  touched  on 
the  Anglo-French  agreement,  which  he  neatly  described 
as  a  reasonable,  a  good  and  a  neighbourly  arrangement. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Kruger  at  Geneva 
in  his  eightieth  year  reached  England  on  Thursday 
morning-.  He  had  lived  since  he  fled  from  Pretoria 
!  in  peaceful  retirement  in  his  villas  in  the  south  of 
France  and  had  kept  aloof,  at  least  in  any  public 
way,  from  the  controversies  connected  with  his  country. 
Perhaps  he  knew  with  the  peasant  shrewdness  that 
coloured  both  his  virtues  and  his  shortcomings  that 
he  had  ceased  to  count,  and  why  should  he  disturb 
his  last  years  with  political  turmoil  that  was  of  use 
no  longer  ?  He  was  the  last  of  the  patriarchs.  A 
number  of  stories  that  have  gathered  round  his  name 
are  illustrations  of  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  man. 
Physically  he  was  unrivalled  among  his  people,  and  up 
to  the  last  the  rough  force  of  will  dominated  a  rugged 
and  awkward  people.  A  few  years  ago  his  death 
might  have  altered  events.  To-day  one  may  say  of 
it  what  Talleyrand, — who  in  the  most  polished  form 
of  the  story  was  dining  at  the  time  with  Wellington — 
said  of  the  death  of  Napoleon,  "  Ce  n'est  pas  un 
e^venement  ;  c'est  une  nouvelle  ".  It  is  something  to 
be  glad  for,  if  the  comparison  of  small  with  great 
may  be  extended,  that  "the  last  phase  "  did  not  repre- 
sent one  of  "  les  chatiments  ". 

The  busy  persons  who  have  for  some  time  found 
conspiracy  in  every  German  action  have  been  given 
plenty  of  material  during  the  week,  in  the  visit  of  the 
German  squadron  to  our  southern  harbours  and  in  the 
telegram  of  the  Kaiser  to  a  Russian  regiment.  ' '  Camera- 
armed  Germans  traversing  the  fortifications  "  was  one 
I  of  the  cries.    The  Germans,  it  is  recollected,  have  paid 
!  five, such  visits.    What  is  the  object  of  a  nation  with 
small  seaboard  and  valueless  colonies  turning  out  such 
I  a  fleet,  is  a  triumphant  query.    This  childish  petulance 
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has  found  some  backing-  in  the  latest  telegram.  But  if 
the  Kaiser,  as  honorary  colonel,  likes  to  send  good 
wishes  to  the  regiment  as  it  goes  off  to  the  front,  he 
may  do  so  without  doing  any  harm  to  anyone,  and  if  he 
has  some  politic  wish  to  keep  friendship  with  Russia  by 
all  means  let  him  indulge  it.  Neighbours  need  not 
spend  all  the  time  patrolling  the  frontiers. 

The  Democratic  Conference  before  deciding  to  select 
Judge  Parker  as  its  Presidential  candidate  is  credited 
with  having  made  more  noise  than  any  convention  of 
the  kind  in  history.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  issue 
was  revolutionary  enough  to  justify  the  clamour, 
though  the  party  may  have  been  restored  to  its 
position  as  a  fighting  force.  Judge  Parker  selected  as 
a  "  safe  man  "  will  be  at  least  a  rival  who  will  have  to  be 
fought.  The  supposed  restoration  of  the  party  to  fortune 
has  been  put  down  to  a  fine  independent  action  by 
Judge  Parker.  The  very  moment  he  heard  the  news 
he  telegraphed  off  to  say  that  he  stood  by  the  gold 
standard  and  if  the  Convention  did  not  approve,  it  had 
better  select  another  man.  The  Convention  at  once 
did  approve  and  Judge  Parker's  majority  was  increased. 
Apart  from  other  indications  this  is  enough  to  make  it 
clear  that  Judge  Parker,  so  far  from  risking  his  chances 
by  an  act  of  noble  independence,  was  smartly  con- 
sulting his  own  interest. 

The  corroborative  detail  collected  round  Judge 
Parker's  action  could  have  been  recorded  in  no  place 
but  the  United  States.  The  correspondent  who 
brought  the  news  found  the  candidate  about  to  plunge, 
after  the  strenuous  pattern  that  is  in  fashion,  into  the 
river,  but  in  deference  to  the  situation  he  donned  a 
mackintosh  before  delivering  himself  of  the  query 
"That  so?"  President  Roosevelt  went  one  better. 
"  Ah  !"  was  all  the  comment  he  ventured.  Mr.  Bryan, 
who  made  a  most  impassioned  speech  in  favour  of 
silver,  when  beaten  patriotically  decided,  as  we  hear 
from  the  same  source,  not  to  "bolt  the  ticket".  The 
force  of  indigestible  language  could  no  further  go. 

Politicians  who  are  not  reported  in  full  must  often 
shrink  from  reading  their  speeches  in  the  Press  next 
day.  Obviously  Lord  Salisbury  could  not  have  said 
quite  what  he  was  made  to  say  in  the  press  on  Thurs- 
day. One  paper  reports  him  to  have  said  that  as  a 
Conservative  he  had  hope  of  Wales  as  she  was  a 
religious  country.  We  are  quite  sure  that  Lord 
Salisbury  would  not  argue  that  a  religious  man  will  be 
Conservative  necessarily.  Further  he  was  reported 
as  speaking  well  of  preference  and  as  declaring  his 
disapproval  of  the  proposed  tax  on  food.  On  the 
strength  of  this  a  Liberal  paper  rather  adroitly  styled 
him  a  Chamberlain-Beachite.  We  are  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  Lord  Salisbury  had  the  misfortune  on  this 
occasion  to  be  reported  by  him  of  whom  we  used  to 
hear  so  much  in  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton's  prime — the 
Monoglot  Kelt. 

The  fierce — we  are  glad  we  need  not  call  it  sanguinary 
—scene  between  the  Healy  and  the  Redmond  section's 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week  has  given  certain 
leader  writers  an  opportunity  to  make  the  usual 
brilliant  and  original  remark  about  an  object  lesson  in 
what  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  would  be  like.  One 
of  them  admitted  that  Mr.  Healy  had  some  undoubted 
powers  of  sarcasm.  This  kind  of  thing  should  be  left 
to  Colonel  Saunderson  :  he  alone  can  put  a  little  force 
into  it.  We  do  not  see  any  particular  reason  to  smirk 
and  titter  over  the  incident :  it  will  not  make  Ireland 
more  prosperous  ;  and  therefore  what  service  is  it  to 
those  who  have  the  interest  of  the  empire  at  heart  ? 
Mr.  Healy's  onslaught  on  Mr.  Redmond  in  regard  to 
the  sale  of  his  Irish  estate  may  recall  the  attack  on 
Mr.  Gladstone  over  a  Hawarden  estate  incident  a  good 
many  years  ago.  But  it  was  far  more  bitter"  and 
deadly. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  described  Mr. 
Healy  to  us  a  few  years  ago  as,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  most  brilliant  debater 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     But  to  restrict  oneself  to 


the  word  debater  in  describing  Mr.  Healy  would  be  to 
err  as  Burke  did  when  he  spoke  about  Fox  as  a  very 
capable  debater.  Mr.  Healy  has  most  of  the  gifts  of 
the  orator.  Like  Fox,  he  can  "swell  with  the  tide  of 
his  invective  and  rise  upon  the  flood  of  his  indignation  ". 
He  hits  quite  as  hard  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  has  a 
power  of  sarcasm  which  is  wielded  by  no  other  public 
speaker  to-day  in  England.  The  note  of  romance, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  oratory,  is  rarely  absent 
from  his  more  ambitious  speeches.  There  is  a  high 
religious  fervour  too  at  times.  Mr.  Healy  has  the 
Keltic  temperament  with  a  vengeance  ;  the  real  thing, 
not  the  wishy-washy  affectation  which  is  traded  on 
chiefly  for  literary  purposes  to-day.  And  how  delight- 
fully he  can  talk  and  listen,  away  from  the  House  of 
Commons  after  an  all-night  debate  in  which  he  has 
played  a  stern  part  ! 

The  Licensing  Bill  completed  its  committee  stage  on 
Wednesday  night  in  accordance  with  the  allotment  of 
days  under  Mr.  Balfour's  closure  resolution.  During 
the  debate  on  the  previous  days  the  most  important 
amendment  moved  was  that  of  Sir  William  Houldsworth 
limiting  full  compensation  to  a  period  of  fourteen  years  ; 
provision  being  made  for  return  of  the  amount  paid 
to  the  compensation  fund  by  licensees  whose  licences 
were  suppressed  after  that  period.  In  regard  to  licences 
suppressed  after  that  period  the  whole  matter  would 
remain  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates.  Evidently 
this  would  have  left  all  the  vexed  questions  of  the  justice 
of  compensation  open,  and  though  the  amendment  was 
supported  by  many  Unionists  Mr.  Balfour  declined  to 
accept  it.  He  contended  that  the  plan  suggested  would 
hinder  the  reduction  of  licences  as  it  would  diminish 
the  fund  of  taxation  which  would  be  the  security  upon 
which  local  authorities  could  borrow  for  raising  the 
compensation  money  required.  The  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  forty-one. 

Another  amendment  raised  an  interesting  question  as 
to  compensation  to  employes  where  a  licence  is  sup- 
pressed :  the  Government  being  charged  with  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  any  but  property-holders.  This 
amendment  was  rejected,  the  Solicitor-General  pointing 
i  out  that  its  object  was  practically  secured  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Home  Secretary  leaving  the  distribution  of 
the  money  to  Quarter  Sessions  who  were  directed  to 
regard  not  merely  legal  interests  but  other  matters  not 
included  in  the  owners'  compensation.  Colonel  Walker's 
vote  was  challenged  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  direct 
'  pecuniary  interest  as  an  owner  of  tied  houses  ;  but  the 
I  Chairman  ruled  that  the  interest  must  be  of  a  private  and 
.  particular  and  not  of  a  public  or  general  nature.  Another 
proposal  of  the  Home  Secretary  was  carried  with  the 
1  support  of  the  Opposition.  The  justices  are  given 
power  to  grant  new  licences  on  such  conditions  as  to 
payments  and  otherwise  as  may  be  in  the  public  interest 
and  so  as  to  prevent  any  private  person  from  obtaining 
a  monopoly  value  in  the  licence.  On  these  terms  also 
a  licence  may  be  granted  for  a  limited  term  of  seven 
years  and  may  or  may  not  be  re-granted  afterwards. 
This  is  one  of  the  provisions  aimed  at  the  unpopular 
tied  house.  Mr.  Whittaker,  who  has  shown  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  suggested  that  the  result  of 
the  discussions  would  be  that  all  fees  charged  for 
licences  would  be  enormously  increased. 

A  story  told  by  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  of  a  Welsh 
protest  against  the  Licensing  Bill  has  all  the  makings 
of  a  classical  fable.  The  Mayor  of  Carnarvon,  alleging 
an  earnest  request  from  ratepayers,  advertised  a  town 
meeting  of  protest  in  the  Guildhall.  Attendance  was 
urged  from  local  pulpits  and  the  walls  of  the  town  carried 
big  notices.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  Mayor  went 
1  down  to  meet  the  crowd  of  protestants  ;  but  the  usual 
W.  P.  had  been  omitted  from  the  invitations.  It  was 
verv  hot  and  the  Guildhall  was  without  a  quorum. 
On  such  a  day  not  even  Welsh  mythical  ratepayers 
would  meet  to  protest  against  a  particular  method  of 
repressing  public-houses. 

That  Nonconformists,  with  many  honourable  excep- 
.  tions  amongst  the  Wesleyans,  have  consciously  adopted 
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the  principle  of  associating  religion  and  politics  we 
have  long"  known.  But  the  exhortation  issued  for  use 
next  Sunday  among  the  Free  Churches  declares  the 
essential  unity  of  the  political  partisan  and  the  religious 
sectarian  in  a  form  that  is  something  more  than  spiritual 
irreverence.  Taking  it  as  an  impossible  supposition 
that  the  Church  of  England  were  so  to  treat  politics, 
we  might  have  two  Christian  Churches  making  simul- 
taneous and  contradictory  prayers  on  the  question  how 
beer  was  to  be  sold.  After  all,  to  pray  for  common 
justice,  once  the  first  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  has 
at  least  as  much  sanction  as  prayer  for  a  particular 
form  of  the  regulation  of  the  publican. 

We  have  an  amusing  augury  of  the  probable  success 
of  that  much  advertised  and  trumpeted  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  of  the  Church  of  England — a  legally  represen- 
tative Church  Council — in  the  respect  shown  to  a  deci- 
sion by  the  nearest  thing  to  such  a  council  we  now 
enjoy.  The  Church  Council,  as  it  is  called,  recently 
had  the  Licensing  Bill  under  consideration  :  the  Bishops 
by  12  to  7  voted  against  it,  while  the  second  house 
decided  by  a  large  majority  in  its  favour.  This  was 
naturally  claimed  as  a  somewhat  effective  contradiction 
to  certain  busybody  parsons — radicals  of  course — who 
had  written  to  the  "Times"  declaring,  only  on  the 
evidence  of  their  own  desire,  that  the  clergy  were  over- 
whelmingly against  the  Bill.  But  not  at  all.  Oh,  no  ! 
The  Council  having  voted  the  wrong  way,  a  couple  of 
Bishops  and  others  rush  to  the  "Times"  to  prove  that 
the  Council  has  no  weight  at  all  as  representing  the 
Church,  and  that  the  resolution  passed  did  not  mean 
what  it  said.  Of  course  :  precisely  what  will  happen  if 
a  legally  authoritative  council  is  set  up.  It  will  have  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  opinion  of  Churchmen,  still 
less  of  Churchwomen,  who  are  to  be  excluded  because 
they  take  their  religion  seriously  and  do  go  to  church. 
No  one  will  accept  for  a  moment  a  council's  decision 
he  does  not  like.  If  the  Council  has  the  power  to 
enforce  by  law,  it  may  doubtless  carry  externals  ;  but 
for  that  it  will  persuade  men  precisely  so  much  the  less. 
The  Council  will  merely  be  a  pinchbeck  House  of 
Commons,  lacking  the  respectability  of  antiquity. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection 
(S.  Kilda)  Amendment  Bill  will  be  passed  through 
Parliament  during  the  present  session.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  is  to  save  the  wrens  on  the  island  of  S.  Kilda 
from  the  extermination  which  threatens  them  through 
the  greed  of  egg  collectors.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  put 
the  case  for  the  bill  in  a  letter  to  the  "Times"  on 
Thursday,  and  it  is  really  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
reasonable  opposition  to  the  measure.  But  whether 
the  wren  in  question  can  be  described  as  a  distinct 
"species"  is  a  very  different  question.  Perhaps  there 
are  only  two  or  three  people  living  who  are  qualified  to 
lay  it  down  that  this  bird  is  a  distinct  species — and  one 
would  not  be  at  all  sure  of  them. 

The  Saturday  Review  must  surely  put  on  sackcloth 
and  ashes.  We  understand  that  the  Review  has  been 
■solemnly  excluded  from  the  Constitutional  Club — an 
ostracism  that  really  makes  us  doubt  whether  any 
decent  house  will  ever  receive  us  again.  However,  we 
must  bear  up ;  the  Review  can  still  slink  into  the 
Travellers'  and  the  Marlborough  Club.  But  seriously  if 
we  had  known  that  the  committee  of  the  Constitutional 
Club  would  take  so  to  heart  our  describing  their  house 
as  a  "  caravanserai  ",  we  would  not  have  done  it  for 
worlds.  We  dislike  nothing  so  much  as  wounding 
people's  feelings.  We  quite  thought  that  as  men-of-the- 
world  they  would  laugh  at  our  gibe  ;  we  have  never 
before  known  a  gentleman  to  be  upset  by  jests  at  his 
status.  We  have  heard  occasionally  of  doubtful  persons 
being  a  good  deal  hurt.  The  absolute  innocency  of  our 
remarks  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  were  made  on 
the  report  of  actual  members  of  the  Club,  though  we  did 
not  use  their  ipsa  verba,  "  pot-house  "  being  a  bit  too 
vulgar  for  us.  For  we  have  many  most  esteemed  friends 
in  the  Constitutional  Club,  who  do  not  seem  to  be 
entirely  pleased  with  its  present  direction.  It  might 
make  an  amusing  story  for  us  one  day  to  relate  how 
the  present  party  in  the  Club  climbed  into  power  ! 


TARIFFS  AND  EMPIRE. 

T  T  would  seem  that  the  pause  in  the  fiscal  campaign 
had  done  some  real  good  in  the  way  of  clearing 
the  air.  The  blue  in  the  "fiscal  sky",  as  Lord 
Goschen  would  say,  will  no  doubt  always  be  well 
charged  with  bolts — that  is  no  matter — but  we  do  not 
want  fog,  when  nobody  knows  whom  he  is  hitting  or 
even  whom  he  is  aiming  at.  We  must  confess  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  there  did  seem  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  fog  about  in  fiscal  quarters  ;  and  as  the  fight 
went  on,  the  combatants  sank  only  into  deeper  dark- 
ness, until  the  issue  of  victory  was  becoming  less 
obscure  even  than  the  old  question  "  what  they  killed 
each  other  for  ".  Everybody  was  much  excited  about  the 
fight,  and  everyone  joined  in,  on  almost  any  ground 
rather  than  knowledge  of  what  he  was  fighting  for. 
Had  the  hurly-burly  gone  on  unabated,  by  this  time 
it  would  surely  have  been  a  mere  objectless  melee. 
Mr.  Balfour  certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
community  for  having  induced  at  least  a  long  lull 
in  the  fray.  Both  sides  have  reflected  a  good  deal 
on  their  position,  and  we  see  evidence  of  the  fighting 
becoming  more  regular  in  the  future.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's recent  speeches  indicate  a  larger  grasp  of  the 
problem,  and  a  clearer  sense  of  its  proportion  and  place 
in  the  national  system,  than  his  earlier  statements.  He 
has  plainly  thought  out  the  question  more  thoroughly 
than  he  had  last  October.  We  hope,  and  believe,  that 
the  large  treatment  of  tariff  policy  which  he  has  thus 
inaugurated  will  set  the  key  for  speakers  on  both  sides. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  an  impertinence  in  us  to  make  any 
suggestion  to  free-traders.  They  will  naturally  claim 
the  right  to  conduct  their  campaign  in  their  own  way, 
and  will  be  content  to  dispense  with  advice  from  their 
opponents.  But  we  may  at  any  rate  be  allowed  to  say 
that  we  feel  very  sincerely  that  this  is  a  question  on 
which  the  country  has  not  in  any  sense  made  up  its 
mind,  that  it  is  not  yet  in  a  position,  and  now  realises 
that  it  is  not  in  a  position,  to  make  up  its  mind,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  think  about  the 
matter.  Therefore  what  is  wanted  is  argument  rather 
than  political  persuasion.  Persuasion  is  legitimate 
enough  when  the  case  has  been  put  clearly  and  in 
its  entirety  before  the  country.  We  do  not  think 
that  has  yet  been  done.  We  shall  not  shrink 
from  admitting  that  fiscal  reformers  approached 
the  problem  last  year  far  too  much  from  an 
electioneering  point  of  view  ;  and  we  believe  that  to 
be  one  reason  why  in  our  electioneering  we  have  not 
done  better.  No  matter  where  it  was,  the  bulk  of  the 
constituents  never  had  the  fiscal  reform  position  put 
clearly  and  as  a  whole  before  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  free-trade  position  has  long  been  made  at 
least  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
It  is  very  easy  to  do  it  :  for  the  abstract  case  for  free 
trade  has  been  stated  with  great  precision  by  very  able 
minds  for  very  many  years.  So  that  the  people  have 
got  hold  of  the  free-trade  idea.  It  cannot  be  displaced 
by  negative  criticism  ;  pure  intellect  may  reject  an  idea 
without  putting  anything  in  its  place.  But  pure  in- 
tellect is  happily  very  rare,  and  with  the  vast  majority 
of  men  and  women  an  accepted  idea  can  be  dislodged 
only  by  another  idea,  not  by  criticism.  Therefore  we 
fiscal  reformers  must  so  put  our  case  to  the  country 
that  it  can  see  it  as  a  whole  as  plain  and  clear  cut  as 
it  sees  the  free-trade  case.    This  has  not  yet  been  done. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  situation,  we  necessarily  are 
not  much  interested  in  the  merely  parliamentary  and 
potitical  calculations  that  the  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  last  week  by  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  occasioned  in  such  vast  quantities  in  the 
Press  and  in  the  clubs.  No  doubt  it  was  a  very  effective 
demonstration  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  influence  and  of 
the  good  start  made  by  his  policy  in  the  House.  Un- 
questionably, too,  it  means  more  than  appears.  It  is 
not  only  that  two  hundred  members  of  Parliament  agree 
with  the  policy  of  preferential  tariffs,  but  that  they  are 
willing  openly  to  pledge  themselves  to  it,  though  it  is 
not  the  policy  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong,  and 
has  been  expressly  excluded  from  the  region  of 
immediately  practical  politics  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  position  of  the  preferential  traders  has  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Home  Rulers  in  1886:  but  we 
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doubt  very  much  if  two  hundred  Liberals  could  then  have 
been  induced  publicly  to  declare  themselves  for  Home 
Rule,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  declared  that  Home  Rule  did 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  We 
notice  too  that  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  counts  all 
the  Unionist  members  who  were  not  at  the  dinner  as 
dissentients  from  the  Chamberlain  policy  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Liberal-Unionists  were  dissentients  from 
Home  Rule,  and  makes  much  capital  of  the  enormity  of 
the  "secession".  Surely  the  fallacy  is  obvious.  Home 
Rule  was  the  official  party  policy  of  the  Liberals  ;  let 
preferential  tariffs  become  the  official  party  policy  of  the 
Conservatives  led  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
number  of  dissentient  members,  we  are  very  confident, 
would  be  far  fewer  than  the  number  of  Liberal-Unionists 
in  1886.  The  "Westminster  Gazette's"  argument  is 
based  on  the  bad  logic  of  assuming  that  because 
presence  at  the  dinner  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  proved 
acceptance  of  his  fiscal  policy,  absence  from  the  dinner 
conversely  proved  its  rejection.  Many  members  per- 
sonally agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  but  prefer 
for  the  time  being  to  commit  themselves  only  to  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  party  as  stated  by  Mr.  Balfour.  To 
sum  up,  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  great 
majority  of  regular  Conservatives  are  in  favour  of  a 
preferential  tariff,  that  it  will  in  due  time  become 
the"  official  policy  of  the  party,  and  when  it  is  so 
adopted  the  dissentient  Unionist  M.P.'s  will  be  com- 
paratively few.  There  are  enough  of  them  in  the 
House  at  this  moment  to  complicate  parliamentary 
arrangements,  but  these  will  either  disappear  or  join 
the  Radicals.  We  believe  that  Unionist  free-traders 
will  prove  to  be  a  negligible  quantity.  We  need  not 
trouble  about  them  ;  our  work  will  lie  with  the  large 
number  of  practically  non-party  voters,  who  vote 
according  to  their  impression  of  the  moment,  and 
amongst  a  section  of  Liberal  Imperialists. 

There  are  many  men,  many  in  the  Liberal  party  as  well 
as  in  the  Conservative,  with  whom  nothing  really  counts 
but  imperial  considerations.  They  are  the  contradic- 
tories of  the  cosmopolitan  or  Cobdenite  school.  The 
pre-eminence,  growth,  and  consolidation  of  the  British 
Empire  is  all  they  care  to  consider.  If  a  thing  is  good  for 
the  Empire,  they  do  not  see  any  need  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  good  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Equally 
they  are  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  a  part  of  the 
Empire  as  opposed  to  the  whole.  If  the  interests  of 
the  whole  involve  the  sacrifice  of  a  part,  the  part  must 
accept  the  position.  If  we  can  show  to  men  of  this 
political  habit  that  preferential  tariffs  will  make  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire,  we  believe  they  would 
support  the  policy,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  party 
antecedent:-;  and  associations,  and  no  matter  if  the 
economic  result  was  a  loss  to  this  island.  That  we  hold 
is  the  right  way  to  present  the  tariff  policy  to  the  public. 
It  is  a  policy  to  save  the  British  Empire  from  spon- 
taneous disintegration.  We  have,  of  course,  been 
using  the  word  "empire"  colloquially.  The  British 
nation  at  present  is  not  an  empire  ;  it  is  not  organised 
as  an  empire  either  for  defence  or  for  commerce.  A  single 
test  proves  this.  At  present  there  is  no  means  existing 
whereby  the  whole  naval  or  military  resources  of  the 
King's  dominions  can  be  turned  to  common  account 
against  an  enemy.  Similarly  there  is  no  means  of  pre- 
senting a  common  commercial  front  against  foreign 
rivals.  We  are  in  fact  a  number  of  accidentally 
related  items  with  every  one  of  which  a  common 
enemy  or  rival  can  deal  separately.  Until  the  King's 
dominions  are  organically  connected  for  purposes 
of  imperial  government  and  defence,  the  British 
people  can  never  as  a  people  put  their  whole  force 
into  action.  Thus  the  imperial  problem  is  to  find  a 
starting  point  for  concentration.  Political  federation,  on 
a  representative  basis,  appeared  always  less  feasible  the 
more  it  was  considered.  Defence  as  a  basis  has  made  but 
little  progress.  The  Dundonald  incident  and  its  sequel  is 
a  very  unpleasant  reminder  of  the  centrifugal  forces  at 
work  in  matters  of  imperial  defence.  There  is  yet  the 
chance  of  a  common  commercial  basis.  Preferential 
tariffs  are  suggested  as  a  possible  opening  for  common  I 
reciprocal  action  throughout  the  King's  dominions.  It 
is  as  such  that  the  policy  must  be  weighed,  both  by  advo- 
cates and  opponents.  It  is  at  any  rate  the  only  proposal 
at  present  in  the  field.    Nobody  supposes  that  free  trade 


will  unite  the  British  peoples.  It  is  not  suggested  that 
it  would  :  all  its  friends  claim  for  it  is  that  it  makes  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  minimises  friction  between 
the  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  may  prevent  things  getting 
worse  :  it  cannot  make  them  better.  And  sentiment  ? 
What  empire  was  ever  made  by  sentiment  ?  Empires 
stand  on  sterner  stuff  than  that. 


THOSE  WICKED  GERMANS! 

THE  German  newspapers  must  be  conducted  by  very 
unreasonable  writers,   for  we    learn   that  while 
"commenting  on  British  coolness  towards  Germany  " 
they  point  out  that  Germany  needs  a  fleet  for  her  pro- 
tection.   This  must  appear  to  our  own  pressmen  as 
rank  hypocrisy  or  fatuous  simplicity.    That  Germany 
should  have  developed  a  vas    sea-borne  commerce  is 
offensive  enough,  but  that  she  should  desire  a  fleet  to 
protect  it  is  a  story  fit  only  for  consumption  by  idiots 
or  traitors.    When  England  builds  ships  she  of  course 
does  so  for  defensive  reasons,  but  when  Germany  does 
so  it  is  with  some  much  more  sinister  and  less  avow- 
able  design.    Anything  so  simple  as  the  defence  of  her 
own  property  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  and 
to    explain    rightly    German    proceedings    we  must 
call   in   aid   all   the   ravings  of  her  professors  and 
her  Anglophobe   press.     There    is    clearly   one  ex- 
planation alone  that  adequately  accounts  for  the  fact 
that   Germany  is  rapidly  developing   her  sea-power 
and  it  is  that  she  intends,  as  soon  as  she  has  got 
together  a  few  more  ships,  to  make  a  raid  upon  London 
and  deprive  us  of  our  colonial  empire.    His  Majesty 
Edward  VII.,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  placidly  un- 
conscious of  this  foul  plot,  but  certain  newspapers  of 
high  standing  were  good  enough  to  administer  some 
very  necessary  advice  to  our  easy-going  Sovereign  who 
has  been  thereby  prevented  (but  only  just  in  time)  from 
committing  his  country  to  an  anti-French  and  anti- 
Japanese    arrangement    at    Kiel.     Unfortunately  our 
vigilant  Press  did  not  foresee  that  the  German  fleet 
might  pay  a  visit  to  Plymouth  or  the}'  might  have 
reminded  King  Edward  of  his  duties  in  that  respect  so 
that  he  might  have  warned  them  off  betimes.    As  this 
was  not  done,  the  patriot's  soul  has  been  torn  by  the 
most  cruel  emotions  during  the  past  week,  for  he  has 
seen  German  naval  officers  walking  about  the  Plymouth 
Dockyards  "asking  pointed  questions  "  and  directing 
inquisitive    cameras    (kodaks)   at    objects  of  special 
interest.    One  grave  mistake  has  been  made  by  the 
German    authorities.      In    thus    impudently  bringing 
their    ships    into    the    very    harbours    they   are  de- 
signed   to    destroy    they  foolishly   exposed    them  to 
the    observation  of  the    "Daily   Mail"  special  cor- 
respondent,   who    has    recorded    his    startling  criti- 
cism to  the  effect  that  this  fleet  "is  pre-eminently 
a  fighting  force  designed  and  trained  for  battle  and  for 
battle  alone  ".     It  is  not  easy  for  the  layman  to  under- 
stand for  what  other  purpose  a  navy  is  built,  and 
we  confess  ourselves  that  we  contemplate  unmoved  the 
evidence  produced  that  German  battle-ships  are  meant 
for  fighting.  In  this  they  do  not  differ  from  the  war-ships 
of  other  Powers  save  those  of  certain  South  American 
Republics  which  appear  in  the  first  place  to  be  built  to 
sell  to  other  countries.     It  is  further  insinuated  that 
these  inquisitive  Teutons  have  thus  descended  upon 
Plymouth  in  order  to  spy  out  the  preparations  being 
made  for  the  mobilisation  of  our  own  fleet  for  the 
manoeuvres.    We  are  further  told  again  the  old  story 
that  the  Kaiser  was  "  shown  the  works  and  fortifica- 
tions of  Gibraltar".    Of  course  the  British  reader  who 
is  prepared  to  swallow  this  stuff  must  also  be  prepared 
to  believe  that  our  commanders  both  by  sea  and  land 
are  criminally  oblivious  of  the  interests  of  the  country 
that  they  have  in  charge.    So  much  has  to  be  assumed 
in  accepting  the  German  legend  as  at  present  pro- 
pagated among  English  readers  that  it  is   a  small 
thing   to    believe    that    our    officials    have    no  com- 
mon prudence  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The 
simple  credulity  which  our  Teutophobes  exhibit  would 
be    pure    comedy  if  it  did  not  work  harm  in  inter- 
national relations.    Who  ever  heard  in  the  history  of 
the  world  of  a  whole  fleet  proceeding  on  a  mission  of 
espionage  ?    Does  any  sane  person  really  think  that 
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any  information  to  be  obtained  has  not  been  already 
obtained  by  German  investigators  but  not  in  the  form 
of  naval  officers  with  a  posse  comitatus  ?  Apparently 
when  Germans  proceed  on  such  a  mission  they 
come  "not  single  spies  but  in  battalions",  asking 
"pointed  questions"  and  armed  with  cameras.  It  is 
almost  childish  to  have  to  notice  such  nonsense.  It  can 
only  be  matched  by  the  simple  self-satisfaction  of 
newspapers  which  would  startle  the  world  by  pro- 
ducing Russian  plans  for  the  invasion  of  India,  when 
every  reasonable  being  is  well  aware  that  similar  plans 
for  the  invasion  of  the  possessions  of  every  country 
with  which  a  war  might  be  waged  are  in  the  pigeon- 
holes of  every  other  war  office. 

The  absurdity  of  this  kind  of  agitation  would  secure 
it  from  all  serious  attention  were  it  not  that  it  does  in 
fact  inflame  or  keep  alive  international  animosities 
which  common  sense  and  good  feeling  would  wish  to  put 
to  rest.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  patriotic 
Briton  could  not  be  happy  unless  he  were  in  a  scare 
about  the  designs  of  some  foreign  nation.  But  after 
all  is  it  not  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
Germany  should  want  a  large  fleet  to  protect  her 
enormous  and  growing  commerce  ?  The  total  of 
German  imports  and  exports  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  risen  from  352  to  548  millions  sterling  and 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  Power  possessed  of  a 
fleet  such  a  vast  trade  would  surely  require  protection. 
May  we  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  ships  for  this 
purpose  would  have  to  be  constructed  "for  battle  and 
for  battle  alone  "  ?  At  the  present  time  we  have  fifty- 
five  battle-ships  to  the  German  sixteen  and  about  six 
times  as  many  cruisers  as  she  can  boast  and  by  1908 
our  battle-ships  will  be  about  sixty-one  to  the  German 
twenty-three,  while  our  expenditure  per  head  on  the 
navy  is  five  times  that  of  Germany. 

Since  these  facts  are  incontrovertible,  our  Teuto- 
phobes  have  to  explain  the  German  danger  to  consist  in  | 
a  raid  upon  England  which,  if  it  failed,  would  result  in 
the  destruction  of  German  over-sea  trade  and  in  any 
case  incalculable  damage  to  her  commerce.  What  per- 
manent good,  we  may  ask,  would  Germany  derive  even 
from  a  successful  raid  upon  us  ?  What  desirable  colonies 
would  she  acquire  likely  to  accommodate  a  German 
population  and  satisfy  her  ambitions?  In  considering 
the  solution  of  these  conundrums  vague  denunciation 
is  of  little  avail  and  we  may  profitably  consider  whether 
a  German  fleet  might  not  conceivably  be  employed  for 
more  lucrative  enterprises.  It  was  well  known  some 
three  years  ago  that  the  Kaiser  himself  gave  very  dif- 
ferent reasons  for  the  hasty  construction  of  his  fleet  and 
his  action  in  the  Venezuela  affair  afforded  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  his  own  explanation  was  the  correct 
one.  There  is  one  navy  with  which  the  German  fleet 
might  well  be  matched  and  one  part  of  the  world  where 
German  ambitions  might  be  satisfied,  where  whole 
provinces  are  practically  peopled  by  Germans  and  where 
the  resources  of  the  country  itself  at  present  almost 
unexploited  could  well  repay  the  energy  and  enterprise 
that  a  German  Government  brings  to  bear  upon  all  its 
undertakings.  If,  as  the  Kaiser  has  himself  asserted  again 
and  again,  he  regards  the  United  States  predominance 
in  the  Western  hemisphere  as  an  undue  assumption  upon 
the  forbearance  of  Europe  and  the  occupation  and 
development  of  a  portion  of  South  America  as  a  task  well 
worthy  of  German  ambition,  we  have  no  need  to  con- 
jure up  a  German  bogey  to  frighten  ourselves  withal. 

But  even  our  most  violent  Teutophobic  corybants 
have  some  inkling  of  this  point  of  view,  for  they  are 
always  warning  America  against  German  designs, 
which  are  explained  as  directed  towards  sowing  discord  I 
between  America  and  ourselves.  The  Kaiser  has,  it  is 
true,  stated  it  as  his  conviction  that  American  competi- 
tion is  a  serious  danger  to  Europe  and  that  the  preten- 
sions of  American  imperialism  should  not  be  tamely 
acquiesced  in  by  European  Powers.  In  this  we  are 
inclined  to  think  he  shows  a  good  deal  more  sense  than 
our  own  worshippers  of  America  who  have  little  enough 
to  show  for  their  persistent  and  not  very  dignified 
attentions  to  that  Power,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that, 
because  we  do  not  propose  to  help  him,  he  has  aban- 
doned his  plans  or  is  preparing  to  invade  us. 

Putting  the  lowest  construction  upon  German  aims, 
if  we  ask  which  move  would  pay  best,  a  raid  upon 


England  or  an  excursion  into  the  domains  of  Monroe, 
we  do  not  think  there  can  be  much  comparison  possible 
between  the  risk  run  by  Germany  herself  and  the  reward 
in  case  of  success.  There  is  the  other  possibility,  which 
does  not  seem  so  absurd  after  all,  that  Germany  really 
wants  a  fleet  to  defend  her  enormous  sea-borne  commerce 
and  her  colonies  in  case  of  a  European  complication  to 
which  England  might  have  nothing  to  say.  But  this  is 
too  obvious,  simple  and  plain  a  solution  of  the  whole 
matter  to  satisfy  the  artificial  demand  for  sensation 
which  the  anti-German  Press  has  deliberately  fomented. 


THE  WAR— A  NAVAL  RETROSPECT. 

A GOOD  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in 
trying  to  account  for  the  so-called  "  sortie  "  from 
Port  Arthur  on  23  June.     Some  motive  must  have 
prompted  the  proceeding  though  the  published  reports 
leave  us  to  grope  in  the  dark  for  a  clue.    The  bare 
facts  suffice  to  show  the  Russian  movement  to  have 
been  a  futile  display  of  force  which  gave  Japan  another 
chance  to  disable  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  and  a  useless 
adventure  which  has  spoilt  any  opportunity  the  faster 
and   uninjured  vessels   might   have   had  to  escape. 
It  has  been  very  generally  assumed  that  the  objective 
was  Vladivostok,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
Vladivostok  is  much  the  better  base  at  the  present 
time,    for  apart   from   its    strategical   advantage  of 
situation,   it    offers  facilities  for    repairs  which  can- 
not   be    properly    undertaken    at    Port    Arthur  and 
unless  the  condition  of  the  Russian  ships  is  consider- 
ably  better   than   all   evidence    can    allow,  severaL 
of  them  must  be  little  more  than  dummies.    At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  "Journal  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  "  for  the  month  of  February  gave 
some  details  concerning  the  efficiency  of  the  Russian 
Pacific  fleet:  the  "Poltava"  and  "Sevastopol"  were 
said  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  the  turrets  of  the 
"  Sevastopol  "  had  sunk  so  perceptibly  that  there  was 
difficulty  in  working    them;    the   "Tsarevitch"  was 
stated  to  have  developed  many  defects — amongst  others 
her  ammunition  hoists  would  not  work  properly — from 
which  it  may  fairly  be  argued  whether  the  full  Port 
Arthur  squadron  at  its  best  was  ever  a  match  for  the 
homogeneous     Japanese,     more    especially     as  the 
"  Peresviet  "    and   "  Pobieda "  hardly  rank   as  more 
than  very  powerful  armoured  cruisers.    The  mishaps 
of  and   since  8  February  are   too    well   known  to 
require  recapitulation,  but  taking  them  into  account, 
when  the  limited  resources  of  Port  Arthur  dockyard 
are  remembered,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  reckon  that 
the  "Tsarevitch"  and  "  Retvisan  "  were  an  encum- 
brance to  the  Russian  fleet  on  23  June,  even  if  the 
"Pobieda"  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.    An  in- 
efficient, untrustworthy,  or  badly  equipped  battle-ship  is 
a  hindrance  to  the  squadron  to  which  she  is  attached, 
and  Admiral  Vitoft  must  have  felt  this  or  he  would 
scarcely  have  retreated  before  the  Japanese  when  he 
found  himself  with  six  battle-ships  opposed  to  their 
three.    Such  action  on  his  part  precludes  the  suppo- 
sition   that    he    put   to    sea   with    any    intention  of 
measuring  strength  with  Admiral  Togo,  and  renders 
the  theory  of  a  voyage  to  Vladivostok  undertaken 
with  the  settled  purpose  of  keeping  his  enemy  at  bay 
during  the  passage  also  untenable,  since  if  he  con- 
sidered himself  strong  enough  to  beat  off  an  opposing 
fleet  on  his  way  northward  whilst  hampered  with  lame 
ducks,  he  must  be  assumed  to  have  felt  himself  in  a 
position  to  take  the  offensive  from  the  first,  and  this  he 
made  no  attempt  to  do.    All  conjecture  that  ideas  of  eva- 
sion could  have  been  entertained  is  set  at  rest  by  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  destroyers  had  forcibly  shown  their 
presence  that  very  morning  and  Admiral  Vitoft,  handi- 
capped in  speed  and  aware  he  must  be  overtaken,  could 
have  had  no  hope  of  reaching  Vladivostok  by  evasive 
tactics.    There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  a  junction 
with  the  Vladivostok  cruisers  was  contemplated,  for  a 
junction  could  only  have  been  brought  about  by  beating- 
Admiral  Togo  or  by  evading  him,  and  Admiral  Vitoft's 
conduct  proves  he  had  no  notion  of  doing  either.  Be- 
sides if  he  was  formidable  enough  to  drive  off  the 
Japanese,  he  could  have  joined  the  Vladivostok  cruisers 
without  exposing  them  to  the  unnecessary  risk  of  bring- 
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ing  them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Arthur, 
whilst  if  he  was  not,  and  yet  had  succeeded  in  making 
a  junction  by  evasive  methods,  he  would  have  found 
himself  with  no  increase  in  the  balance  of  his  battle 
strength  to  enable  him  to  fight  his  way  elsewhere,  and 
cut  off  from  any  hope  of  return  to  Port  Arthur  because 
of  its  limited  accommodation.  Any  idea  that  Admiral 
Vitoft  meant  to  inflict  damage  regardless  of  cost  to  him- 
self is  negatived  by  his  return  to  port,  and  until  either 
a  Baltic  relieving  fleet  is  within  appreciable  striking 
distance  or  Port  Arthur  is  on  the  point  of  falling,  there 
is  no  need  for  such  sacrifice.  Weighing  probabilities, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Russian 
Admiral  meditated  nothing  more  serious  than  an  excur- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  training  his  men  and  testing  the 
seaworthiness  of  his  ships.  Admiral  Makarov,  it  is 
true,  brought  off  a  trip  to  the  southward  and  got 
home  safe  and  sound  ;  a  risky  experiment  doubtless, 
but  it  may  be  presumed  he  had  some  definite  in- 
formation of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
and  the  distance  he  could  go  within  the  time  limit. 
Successive  blocking  operations  have  made  entrance 
to  the  harbour  far  more  difficult  since  then,  especially 
at  night,  but  nature  supplies  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  free  movement,  for  the  larger  ships  cannot  negotiate 
the  channel  except  at  high  water,  which  means  they 
can  only  pass  through  it  once  in  twelve  hours.  If 
Admiral  Vitoft  proposed  to  go  for  a  day's  outing  and 
get  up  harbour  for  the  night,  he  ought  to  have  taken 
these  matters  into  his  consideration  before  starting. 
As  it  happened,  caught  by  darkness,  huddled  under  the 
land  in  a  sufficiently  unenviable  tactical  position,  he 
proceeded  to  anchor  and  so  deliberately  invited  the 
inevitable  torpedo-boat  attack  which  could  have  been 
confidently  predicted.  When  he  discovered  that  the  time 
limit  would  not  permit  him  to  proceed  inside,  he  could 
have  decided  to  stand  off  for  the  night  ;  in  that  case  the 
dark  hours  would  have  been  passed  in  comparative 
safety,  for  the  danger  of  night  attack  from  torpedo- 
boats  would  have  been  minimised  ;  even  six  cripples 
might  be  trusted  to  keep  Admiral  Togo  from 
pressing  them  too  hard  for  a  few  hours,  and  as 
the  Russians  were  accompanied  by  their  torpedo  flotilla 
the  risk  was  no  greater  for  them  than  for  the  Japanese. 
Since  we  can  find  no  basis  on  which  to  build  any 
ulterior  strategical  scheme,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to 
assume  that  the  Russian  Admiral  intended  to  make  an 
excursion  for  exercise.  Vladivostok  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  squadron,  but 
the  cruise  of  the  23rd  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  pre- 
liminary trial,  the  real  move  being  deferred  till  later, 
when  something  more  tangible  than  relieving-  rumour 
might  be  abroad.  Any  way  it  was  a  trial  wanting  in 
forethought,  faulty  in  tactics,  a  trial  which  has  made 
the  real  move  very  difficult  to  manage.  So  long  as  the 
fortress  can  shelter  the  fleet  it  would  be  little  short  of 
criminal  to  send  ships  that  have  been  so  badly  mauled 
as  the  "  Tsarevitch  "  "  Retvisan  "  and  "  Pobieda  "  are 
known  to  have  been  on  the  long  journey  to  Vladivostok 
without  something  more  than  a  dockyard-basin  inspec- 
tion to  test  their  qualities.  A  well-timed  sea  trip  was 
necessary,  but  Admiral  Vitoft  made  a  mistake  in  think- 
ing his  excursion  was  going  to  turn  out  a  picnic  and 
not  providing  against  the  very  probable  contingency  of 
falling  in  with  the  enemy's  fleet. 

To  turn  from  Port  Arthur  to  Vladivostok  :  it  might 
at  first  sight  appear  that  Admiral  Skrydloff  left  his 
base  acting  on  some  preconcerted  plan  to  join  the 
Port  Arthur  ships.  The  time  chosen  gives  some 
ground  for  the  argument,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  gain  which  would  compensate  for  the 
danger  of  trying  to  bring  such  junction  about.  If 
successful,  the  battle  fleet  would  acquire  three  scouts, 
but  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  fight  for 
command  of  the  sea  or  force  its  way  to  Vladivostok, 
whilst  Admiral  Togo  relieved  from  the  anxiety  of  having 
to  divide  his  strength  would  be  able  to  concentrate 
against  the  combined  Russian  Pacific  fleet.  The  reason 
for  supposing  Admiral  Skrydloff  meant  to  join  hands 
with  the  Port  Arthur  squadron  being  inadequate,  we 
are  obliged  to  regard  his  action"  as  an  isolated 
movement  which  took  the  character  of  a  raid.  As  a 
raiding  expedition  it  was  justifiable  if  he  had  intelli- 
gence to  guide  him  that  Japanese  transports  were 


moving  without  sufficient  protection,  but  not  otherwise, 
since  then  he  would  have  had  no  right  to  expect  such  a 
false  move  as  the  sending  of  transports  abroad  without 
a  covering  force,  and  the  amount  and  importance  of 
the  mercantile  shipping  likely  to  be  fallen  in  with  on 
the  route  taken  would  not  excuse  the  extremely  hazard- 
ous venture  that  Admiral  Skrydloff  deemed  fit  to  make. 
From  a  distance  it  seems  more  important  to  keep  the 
Vladivostok  cruisers  out  of  danger  than  to  send  them 
off  to  play  a  guerilla  role,  for  given  proper  precautions 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  they  can  inflict  little 
damage,  whilst  at  Vladivostok,  at  least,  they  serve  as 
a  threat  and  so  keep  Admiral  Togo  weakened  in 
cruisers,  besides  being  available  for  use  when  the  Baltic 
fleet  puts  in  an  appearance. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  discuss  to  any  practical  pur- 
pose the  much-talked  of  reinforcements.  Russia's  for- 
tunes at  sea  all  depend  on  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  battle-ships  she  can  send  out  to  the  East, 
the  date  at  which  they  can  be  got  read)'  and  the 
length  of  time  Port  Arthur  can  stand  a  siege.  A 
despatch  of  cruisers  will  make  little  difference.  It  will 
bring  increased  strain  on  scouts  and  wafters  and  will 
make  the  guarding  of  communications  a  harder  task, 
but  it  cannot  affect  the  Japanese  command  of  the  sea. 
The  present  outlook  shows  the  Port  Arthur  squadron 
hard  hit  and  not  in  a  position  to  help  to  change  the  tide 
of  events,  unless  indeed  the  torpedo  flotilla  were  to 
accomplish  such  a  feat  as  the  destruction  of  one  or 
more  of  Admiral  Togo's  battle-ships.  With  the  heavier 
Russian  ships  tide-bound,  the  opportunities  for  the 
flotilla  to  work  mischief  from  Port  Arthur  are  not  so 
great  as  may  be  imagined,  for  the  Japanese  Admiral 
can  time  the  dangerous  hours  in  which  his  presence  is 
likely  to  be  necessary  and  in  the  intervals  can  afford  to 
keep  a  safe  distance  out  of  harm's  way,  knowing  he 
can  get  up  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  big  ships 
escaping  him.  The  great  Peter  left  instructions  "  How 
to  beat  line-of-battle-ships  with  galleys  ".  The  irony 
of  fate  has  singled  out  the  Japanese  to  enforce  the  Tsar's 
lesson. 


STRIKES  AND  PROSPERITY. 

IN  the  present  arrangements  of  trade  and  industry  it 
is  not  always  a  favourable  sign  that  strikes  and 
!  labour  troubles  are  below  the  average.    If  we  had 
I  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards  in  full  working  order 
everywhere,    or  State  tribunals  for  settling  disputes 
between  employers  and  employed,  we  should  have  a 
'  more  definite  test  of  trade  conditions  than  we  have  at 
present  ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  account  of  disputes, 
their  number,  their  causes  and  their  results  is  a  useful 
indication  of  the  activity  or  stagnation  of  trade.  Thus 
I  there  are  several  points  worth  noticing  in  the  sixteenth 
annual  report  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Department  has  just 
i  issued.    Not  by  any  means  the  least  suggestive  i--  the 
fact  that  the  year  1903  registered  the  minimum  record 
of  industrial  disputes  ;  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
point  out  that  it  is  a  year  which  would  take  a  high  or 
low  place,  whichever  way  it  may  be  better  put,  for  stag- 
nation in   general  trade  history.     The   first  part  of 
1904  also  tells  the  same  story  of  industrial  disputes  ; 
and  still  the  general  tide  of  trade  corresponds  with 
it    and    supports    the    same    inference.      There  is 
a  good   deal   of   groaning  and   objurgation  against 
strikes  and   lock-outs,   but  until  we   can   get  them 
J  settled    by   rational    methods,    it    will    remain  true 
i  that  they  are   rather  a   favourable  sign  of  general 
'  prosperity.    We  can  hardly  agree  therefore  with  the 
satisfaction  expressed  in  the  report  that  the  decrease  in 
]  the  amount  of  industrial  disturbances  due  to  strikes 
and  lock-outs  has  continued  during  the  first  part  of 
I  1904.    If  the  decrease  were  due  to  the  greater  recourse 
to  arbitration  and  conciliation,  there  would  be  good 
reason  for  satisfaction.    But  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case  to  any  appreciable  extent  ;  therefore  we  rather 
think  there  is  a  considerable  drawback  to  the  satis- 
1  faction.    With  more  prosperity  we  should  have  had 
I  more  strikes  ;   and  though  they  are   expensive  and 
wasteful,    people    reckon    their   prosperity    by  what 
they  make  and  not  by  the  economies  they  institute. 
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These  last  are  indeed  usually  a  bad  sign  in  hard  times, 
as  most  of  us  know.  Our  trade  depression  having 
covered  pretty  well  the  period  from  1898  to  1902,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  the  number  of  trade  disputes 
has  been  much  less  during  this  period  than  from 
1893  to  1S97.  For  some  years  past  the  number  of 
disputes  involving  stoppage  ot  work  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  :  the  average  for  the  former  period  being 
632  and  for  the  latter  816.  In  1903  there  were  only 
387  which  is  much  below  even  the  1898-1902  average  ; 
and  this  corresponds  therefore  exactly  with  what  one 
would  say  is  the  general  feeling  as  to  the  stagnation  of 
trade  reaching  its  lowest  point  during  the  same  year. 

Another  point  illustrating  the  connexion  between 
strikes  and  prosperity  is  that  most  of  the  disputes 
which  took  place  in  1903  about  wages  ended  in  favour 
of  the  employers.  It  is  often  said  that  trade  unions  are 
detrimental  to  industry  because  unionists  demand  more 
wages  than  the  conditions  of  industry  allow.  But  the 
present  and  other  returns  show  that  the  unions  are  not 
so  seriously  indifferent  to  the  state  of  industrial  profits 
as  their  opponents  charge  them  with  being.  They 
discriminate  on  the  whole  fairly  well  on  the  question  of 
wages  :  and  a  return  like  this  shows  that  in  depressed 
times  they  are  neither  willing  to  strike  for  advances 
nor  even  to  resist  reductions.  One  advantage  in  such 
a  report  as  this  is  that  it  shows  plainly  the  happy 
position  of  the  employer  for  fighting  and  beating  the 
unions  if  the  wrong  moment  is  chosen  for  a  strike  ; 
and  the  spread  of  information  of  this  kind  no  doubt 
accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  decreasing  number 
of  hopeless  contests.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to 
the  other  class  of  disputes  closely  connected  with  those 
about  wages.  Disputes  as  to  hours  of  labour  were  of 
comparatively  little  consequence  ;  and  those  that 
occurred  were  mainly  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of 
hours  rather  than  to  a  decrease  or  increase  in  their 
number.  When  disputes  actually  occurred  on  these 
matters  the  balance  of  results  was  generally  in  favour 
of  the  workpeople.  With  employers  as  with  employed 
the  main  question  of  interest  is  wages  ;  and  they  will 
not  fight  for  anything  else  so  determinedly  as  they  will 
for  this.  This  fact  again  comes  out  in  the  disputes 
which  are  waged  over  the  question  of  the  working  of 
union  and  non-union  men  in  the  same  employment. 
The  number  of  workpeople  affected  by  struggles 
arising  out  of  refusals  to  work  with  non-union 
men  and  other  questions  of  trade-union  prin- 
ciple comprised  about  19  per  cent,  of  the  total 
for  all  disputes.  In  nearly  all  these  cases  the  whole  of 
the  workpeople  directly  affected  were  successful.  We 
have  in  this  an  interesting  glimpse  of  human  nature. 
While  wages  disputes  are  vital  to  the  employers  they 
take  a  more  or  less  lukewarm  interest  in  fighting  what 
is  called  the  battle  of  free  labour.  The  inference  is 
that  they  do  not  generally  resent  so  much  the  so- 
called  tyranny  of  trade  unions  as  they  are  represented 
as  doing  in  the  columns  of  certain  newspapers.  Non- 
unionism  is  not  a  principle  for  which  they  are  prepared 
to  endure  much  hardship  ;  and  as  it  is  shown  in  the 
report  that  they  have  generally  an  advantage  when  the 
contest  with  a  union  turns  on  a  question  of  wages 
raised  at  an  inauspicious  moment  for  the  unions,  they 
have  no  reason  for  being-  irreconcilable  opponents  of 
these  organisations. 

One  other  feature  of  interest  remains  to  be  mentioned  : 
the  action  of  the  various  boards  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  and  proceedings  under  the  Conciliation  Act. 
There  appears  to  be  no  great  growth  in  the  tendency 
to  settle  by  such  means.  In  1903  there  were  settled 
by  conciliation  or  arbitration  disputes  affecting  21,768 
workpeople,  a  larger  number  than  in  any  preceding 
year  ;  but  two-thirds  are  accounted  for  by  the  dispute 
in  the  tinplate  trade  which  was  settled  under  the 
Conciliation  Act.  These  were  actual  stoppages  ;  but 
in  addition  the  boards  are  known  to  have  settled  788 
cases.  Most  of  the  actual  stoppages  are  settled  by 
the  parties  themselves  or  their  representatives  ;  and 
the  principal  work  of  the  agencies  for  arbitration  and 
conciliation  is  the  prevention  rather  than  the  settle- 
ment of  strikes  and  lock-outs.  In  such  settlements 
it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  Conciliation  Act  is 
not  always  so  useless  as  it  has  appeared  to  be  on  some 
occasions  ;  and  it  did  good  work  during  1903. 


CONSIDER  THE  CHILDREN. 

IN  choosing  this  paraphrase  of  a  quotation  for  the 
title  of  her  pamphlet,  Miss  Honnor  Morten  has. 
surely  touched  the  limit  of  irony,  for  we  are  not  invited 
by  her  to  consider  how  the  children  g'row,  but  how 
they  do  not  grow.  It  is  a  piteous  story,  and  a  terrible 
indictment  of  every  adult  inhabitant  of  the  British  Isles, 
since  in  a  measure  we  are  each  and  all  responsible  for 
the  piteousness,  the  terror.  And  it  is  the  crass 
stupidity  manifested  by  the  "grown-ups  "  which  strikes 
one  most  in  passing — as  one  does  in  these  damnatory 
pages — from  premature  brain-forcing  to  perpetual  body- 
stinting,  from  the  petty  despotisms  of  authority  over 
trivial  details,  to  its  reckless  indifference  over  wider 
issues.  A  feeling  of  irritation,  indeed,  assails  the 
reader  ;  the  wonder  grows  as  to  how  it  has  been 
possible  for  so  much  that  is  insensate  to  have  crept 
into  our  treatment  of  young  children  ;  for,  taking  us 
individually,  we  Britishers  desire  good  things  and  not 
evil  to  the  babes  and  sucklings.  Besides  we  are 
theoretically  so  sound  in  matters  educational  !  The 
average  man  or  woman  is  quite  ready  to  cry  "  All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  ",  or  to  admit  cheer- 
fully the  futility  of  expecting  "old  heads  on  young 
shoulders ".  And  not  only  do  we  know  the  right 
game,  but  we  honestly  try  to  play  it  according  to. 
our  lights. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  almost  touching  consideration 
for  the  tiniest  ones  displayed — on  paper — by  a  kinder- 
garten class.  Could  anything  be  more  idyllic  and 
charming  than  a  company  of  happy  infants  playing 
with  straws  and  beads  and  coloured  wools,  being  drilled 
to  co-ordinate  movements  by  music,  and  generally 
learning  scientifically  and  rapidly  quite  a  variety  of 
things  that  the  old  dunderhead  Dame  Nature  would 
have  taken  years  to  instil  by  rule  of  thumb  ?  But  what 
of  this  charming  idyll  when  there  is — as  there  is  so 
often — ignorant,  inefficient  teaching,  and  when,  briefly, 
the  fact  that  flowers  mean  future  fruit  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  children's  garden  ?  Ah  !  then  the  experts  can 
step  in  with  their  tales  of  torture,  of  the  wrong  done  to 
immature  nerves  and  muscles  even  by  games  which 
demand  maturity.  We  elders,  indeed,  are  but  just 
beginning  to  understand  our  own  cruelties  in  the  past. 
For  example  we  grasp  now  that  the  persistent  deter- 
mination we  have  reproved  as  persistently  in  young 
scholars  to  hunch  and  crunch  themselves  up  over  print 
or  pothook  is  not  due,  as  we  deemed  it  of  old,  to  original 
sin,  but  to  a  moral  and  earnest  attempt  at  focussing  the 
immature  eye  and  steadying  the  immature  hand.  So  it 
is  with  a  thousand  other  so-called  sins  of  child  life. 

Now,  in  the  past,  when  education  practically  did  not 
touch  that  life  till  the  comparative  maturity  of  seven 
years  was  reached,  the  evil  to  eyes  and  ears — to  the 
nervous  system  generally — was  not  so  widespread  as  it 
is  nowadays  when  from  the  absolute  infancy  of  three 
years  onwards,  the  whole  hope  of  a  nation's  progress  is 
at  the  mercy  of  our  well-meaning  ignorance.  And  to 
what  that  ignorance  extends  Miss  Morten's  pamphlet, 
tells  us.  Habitually  underfed,  habitually  overstrained, 
aggregated  in  hotbeds  of  infection,  often  over-fatigued 
by  so-called  physical  training,  still  more  often  out- 
wearied  by  long  wet  trudges  to  school,  and  finally  gal- 
vanised into  a  spurious  vitality  by  the  excitement- — 
ahvays  to  the  young  a  dangerous  one — of  unlimited 
companionship,  the  child  of  to-day  grows  up — as  we 
who  are  responsible  for  the  training  must  surely  expect 
it  to  grow  up — a  product  of  unnatural  conditions.  And 
we  are  alive  to  the  fact.  The  question  of  physical 
deterioration  is  being  discussed  on  all  sides  ;  it  is  being 
written  about,  by  none  more  ably  than  by  Mrs.  Watt 
Smyth,  whose  book*  should  be  read  by  every  English 
man  and  woman  who  is  honest  enough  to  admit  his  or 
her  undoubted  responsibility  for  a  state  of  affairs  which, 
no  matter  how  arguments  may  vary,  has  at  least  done 
two  things — reduced  our  army  standard  by  six  inches, 
and  made  it  possible  for  experts  to  report  that  out  of 
twelve  hundred  Scotch  children  carefully  examined  over 
seven  hundred  were  not  sound.  Of  course  conflicting 
arguments  dc- — in  fact  must — war  rcund  this  question  of 
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j ace  deterioration.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  our  army 
now  taps  a  lower  stratum  than  it  did  fifty  years  ago. 
But  that  fact  does  not  explain  the  more  important  one — 
namely  that  England  (a  country  which  talks  of  pro- 
gress) has  somehow  bred  from  her  poorest  stock  and 
that  the  mag'nificent  increase  of  her  population  has 
been  almost  entirely  in  this  lower  stratum.  Doubtless, 
also,  the  hygienic  conditions  of  town  homes  are  worse 
than  they  were,  doubtless  also  such  homes  have 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  But  is  this  anything 
of  which  to  boast  ?  Is  the  answer  which  is  invariably 
given  to  those  who  press  the  claims  of  home  life  as  an 
■educator— namely  that  school,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
must  be  better  than  the  hells  which  most  town  scholars 
call  home — is  that  answer  a  satisfactory  one  ?  Does  it 
not,  indeed,  raise  the  larger  issue  of  the  reason  why 
the  healthy  home  is  becoming  extinct,  why  parents 
show  less  and  less  sense  of  responsibility?  It  is  now 
five-and-thirty  years — a  generation  and  more — since  we, 
as  the  State,  undertook  to  rear  up  good  citizens  and 
therefore  good  fathers  and  mothers.  What  has  been 
the  result  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  our  failure, 
is  there  any  doubt  that  we  have  failed  ?  The  per- 
sistency with  which  the  evil  home  is  urged  by  educa- 
tionists as  an  excuse  for  still  further  weakening 
parental  responsibility  proves  that  we  have.  Our 
■education,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  make  for  the 
•collectivism  of  family  life. 

There  seems  therefore  no  alternative  but  that  the 
"State  should  step  in,  and  try — pending  the  result  of 
reform  in  future  production — to  remedy  the  evils  for 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  responsible.  In  doing 
this  it  would  do  no  more  than  has  been  done— and 
with  less  cause — by  other  countries.  Mrs.  Watt 
Smyth  tells  us  of  this  and  of  other  equally  interesting 
attempts  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  rearing  children 
who  shall  be  physically  and  morally  better  than  their 
parents.  I  will  not  tickle  anybody's  palate  by  skim- 
ming the  cream  of  her  book  ;  it  deserves  to  be  read 
from  cover  to  cover,  but  there  is  one  quotation  I  will 
make  ;  a  quotation  which  also  embodies  Miss 
Morten's  conclusions.  "It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
convinced  that  upon  the  question  of  feeding  during 
infancy  and  early  childhood  turns  the  whole  question. 
If  up  to  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  every  child  were 
judiciously  fed  they  would  grow  up  robust  .  .  .  but  no 
amount  of  after  care  will  ever  make  up  for  first  years 
of  neglect." 

Now  I  have  before  this  drawn  attention  to  the 
•curious  and  ominous  fact,  that  despite  our  so-called 
improved  hygiene  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  during 
the  first  year  of  life  has  not  shown  any  tendency  what- 
ever to  the  decrease  which  is  so  astounding  in  later 
years.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Briefly  it  is  a 
question  of  milk  supply.  The  statistics  of  the  year 
1900  for  the  town  of  Sheffield  showed  that  for  twenty- 
five  infants  reared  naturally  two  hundred  were  arti- 
ficially or  bottle  fed.  Only  some  twelve  mothers 
therefore  out  of  a  hundred  in  Sheffield  were  willing  to 
perform,  or  capable  of  performing,  a  mother's  first 
duty. 

What  supplies  the  mother's  place  ?  This  is  the 
question  which  must  be  asked  and  answered  before 
we  can  even  consider  the  evils  which  will  follow 
when  the  three-year-old  survivor  of  a  horrible  and 
unnatural  diet  goes  to  school— to  be  starved  still 
more  !  Nor  is  this  question  of  a  pure  milk  supply, 
of  considering  the  children  so  far  as  to  replace  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities  the  natural  condition  which 
every  mammal  born  into  the  world  has  a  right  to 
claim,  one  which  need  be  mixed  up  with  polemics 
as  to  the  truth  or  untruth  of  physical  deterioration 
in  the  race  generally.  Who  will  deny  that  milk  is 
"the  best,  the  only  safe  food  during  the  first  year  of  life  ? 
who  will  deny  that  under  the  existing  want  of  system, 
milk— that  is  pure  fresh  milk— is  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor?  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  this  is 
inevitable,  that  the  nature  of  milk  makes  it  an  expen- 
sive diet.  To  begin  with  it  is  not  true.  What  other 
countries  have  done,  surely  we  can  do,  and  no  one  who 
has  travelled  in  France,  Germany  or  even  Italy  can  fail 
to  have  been  struck  by  the  ease  with  which  guaranteed 
milk  can  be  reasonably  bought  even  in  small  towns. 
-And  if  it  were  inevitably  expensive,  what  then?  The 


question  is  not  one  of  expense,  it  is  one  of  necessity. 
We  have  as  a  nation  to  face  certain  indisputable  facts. 
First  that  milk  is  the  only  possible  diet  for  young 
mammals  during  a  certain  specific  period.  Secondly  that 
for  twelve  mothers  who  thirty  years  ago  were  capable  of 
supplying  that  diet  to  their  infants,  only  one  exists  now. 
Thirdly  that  the  supply  of  cow's  milk  to  take  the  place 
of  human  milk  is  notoriously  unsatisfactory.  Let  us 
therefore  give  the  go-by  to  all  vexed  questions  for  the 
present.  Whether  the  race  has  or  has  not  deteriorated, 
whether  our  faulty  system  of  education  is  or  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  our  young  women  in  their 
first  duty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  children  must 
be  considered.  And  since  all  rational  consideration 
starts  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  phenomenon  to 
be  considered,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  consideration 
in  the  healthy  rearing  of  a  young  mammal  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  milk. 

F.  A.  Steel. 


STROLLS    FROM    PALL   MALL  :    THEN  AND 
NOW.  — I. 

STROLLS  from  Pall  Mall  towards  any  points  of  the 
compass  are  severe  strains  on  the  memory  of  an 
elderly  man.  When  he  comes  to  think  of  it,  he  can 
hardly  realise  the  transformation  of  London  in  his 
own  time,  which  has  been  going  on  quicker  and 
quicker  for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  beau  of 
the  Regency,  of  the  reign  of  King  William  would  be 
almost  as  much  abroad,  as  if  the  last  of  the  kings  had 
turned  up  in  old  Rome  when  the  second  of  the  Emperors 
had  changed  brick  into  marble.  Before  the  accession 
of  Victoria,  London  was  the  richest,  the  dullest  and  the 
most  dingy  of  capitals.  Paris,  the  Paradise  of  the 
good  American,  had  it  all  its  own  way  ;  and  it  was  a 
relief  to  cross  even  to  gay  little  Brussels,  the  microcosm 
and  parody  of  Paris.  We  have  always  to  count  with 
the  eccentricities  and  perversities  of  our  climate,  but  w_e 
have  been  revolutionising  the  Metropolis  with  an  eye 
to  social  attractions  and  scenic  effects  which  speaks 
volumes  for  the  enterprise  of  the  British  speculator 
when  he  sees  money  in  a  good  thing. 

Pall  Mall  itself  is  little  changed.  The  imposing  facade 
of  the  Junior  Carlton  —  which  swallowed  the  Govern- 
ment Intelligence  Department — on  the  north  side 
indicates  the  spread  of  the  political  club,  as  the  rise  of 
the  Marlborough  was  a  reaction  against  the  austerity 
of  the  older  establishments  in  S.  James'  Street,  when 
the  smart  and  fast  set  was  brought  into  fashion. 
But  in  Pall  Mall  East  the  Carlton  Hotel,  with  its 
oriental  palm  court,  its  music  and  its  charges,  is  a  more 
significant  sign  of  the  change  of  times.  Beyond  that, 
you  get  absolutely  lost  when  you  endeavour  to  reach 
the  past.  Perhaps  the  crossing-sweeper,  for  his  is  a 
decaying  profession  in  the  West,  has  best  cause  to 
complain.  There  used  to  be  a  congeries  of  narrow 
thoroughfares,  where  you  were  apt  to  be  splashed  from 
boot  heel  to  hat  crown,  where  he  swept  and  sludged 
in  peril  of  his  life,  and  you  paid  him  generously  in 
common  gratitude.  Now  the  County  Council  super- 
sedes him,  but  with  the  widened  streets  and  the  broad 
spaces  round  the  Trafalgar  fountains  the  imminent 
risks  are  transferred  to  the  pedestrian.  What  with 
motor  cars  and  cycles  mingling  with  the  stream  of 
carriages,  as  you  make  a  rush  for  the  lampposts  in  the 
islands  of  the  blest,  you  think  grimly  of  coroners' 
inquests  and  of  transport  on  ambulances  to  the 
hospitals.  I  remember  when  the  British  and  the  Albion 
were  small  hotels  in  Cockspur  Street,  which  did 
a  brisk  business,  especially  with  men  from  the  Uni- 
versities. They  vanished  long  ago,  and  overshadowed 
by  the  Carlton  on  one  side  and  by  the  great 
Gordon  caravanserais  on  the  other,  now  they  would  not 
have  a  chance.  Farrance's  is  gone,  with  its  bewitching 
counter  girls  where  one  used  to  go  in  for  ices  and  straw- 
berries, and  in  any  case  it  would  have  been  swamped  by 
Lyons'  and  other  co-operative  cake-companies,  which 
pay  philanthropical  shareholders  inflated  dividends. 
Morley's  still  shows  a  beaming  face  to  fortune,  but  it 
has  lost  its  former  monopoly  of  wealthy  middle-chiss 
customers.  The  new  premises  of  Drummond's  show 
the  successful  battle  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  private 
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banks  with  the  growing  joint-stock  establishments 
which  have  been  steadily  sapping  their  custom.  Over 
the  way,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Strand,  every  country 
cousin  used  to  stand  gaping  at  the  imposing"  mass 
of  Northumberland  House,  surmounted  by  the  lion 
of  the  Percies,  with  bristling  crest  and  stiffened 
tail.  Now  other  lions  are  seen  couchant  round  the 
Nelson  column — Landseer,  in  spite  of  sarcastic  arm- 
chair criticism,  was  at  home  in  the  very  natural  atti- 
tudes of  the  monarchs  of  the  wilds  in  repose — and 
the  site  of  the  last  of  the  old  feudal  mansions  is 
significantly  replaced  by  the  South-Eastern  terminus. 
Turn  down  Northumberland  Avenue  and  obliteration 
of  old  landmarks  is  wholesale.  Hungerford  Market, 
with  its  tumble-down  rickles  of  wooden  booths  and  fish- 
shops  is  gone,  and  the  light  suspension  bridge  with 
its  halfpenny  tolls  has  long  since  been  transferred  to 
the  Clifton  Avon.  Turn  the  other  way  and  you  may 
remember  that  the  National  Gallery  gradually  engulfed 
the  Guards  Barracks.  At  S.  Martin's  Church  you  cross 
the  first  of  the  new  thoroughfares  which  have  facili- 
tated traffic  between  Oxford  Street,  Holborn  and  the 
south.  Being  there  and  passing  stately  municipal 
buildings,  for  which  the  overburdened  ratepayer  has  to 
book  up,  you  ma}-  as  well  take  a  look  round  at 
Leicester  Square.  Change  of  changes  !  When  I 
knew  it  first,  it  was  a  rubbish  heap,  a  refuge  for 
destitute  cats  where  they  held  their  nightly  revels, 
though  they  serenaded  the  neighbourhood  on  short 
commons.  But  now  the  Square  is  the  centre  of  music* 
hall  and  theatrical  life.  The  Alhambra  and  the  Empire 
have  risen  on  the  sites  of  Bertolini's  and  other  foreign 
restaurants  where  political  proscripts  combined  frugality 
with  the  spectres  of  luxurious  French  cookery.  And 
Albert  Grant,  when  the  Baron's  credit  began  to 
totter,  presented  a  grateful  city  with  the  gardens 
which  are  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the  squalid  back 
streets. 

Coming  back  to  the  Strand,  the  "Golden  Cross" 
still  flourishes — the  famous  coaching  inn  where  Steer- 
forth  renewed  acquaintance  with  "  little  Copperfield  ". 
It  reminds  one  of  the  old  taverns  which  used  to  be  the 
pride  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street.  But  the  "  Cock" 
and  the  "  Cheshire  Cheese",  with  their  sanded  floors,  and 
their  bathing-machine  side  boxes,  lost  some  of  their  best 
customers  with  the  advent  of  the  Club  era.  Few  would 
now  assent  to  Johnson's  dogma,  that  the  tavern  chair 
was  the  crown  of  human  felicity.  And  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view  the  Strand  has  deteriorated  ;  now  it  is 
given  over  to  small  shopkeepers,  with  the  offices  of  strug- 
gling periodicals  on  the  upper  floors.  Still  there  is  at  least 
one  firm  of  solid  silversmiths  there,  with  which  1  have 
always  dealt  when  I  had  any  money  to  squander  ;  and 
there  are  others  which  make  a  fair  show  to  the  street, 
though  they  hang  out  the  three  balls  of  the  Medici 
round  the  corner.  But  there  is  no  questioning  the 
solvency  of  those  private  banks,  which  still  hold 
tenaciously  to  the  old  quarters.  Coutts,  as  I  know, 
used  to  be  a  name  to  conjure  with  on  the  Continent, 
when  ignorant  agents  looked  suspiciously  askance  at 
any  credits  issued  by  joint-stock  companies.  Child's 
has  kept  the  aristocratic  connexion,  fostered  by  Lady 
Jersey,  the  autocrat  of  Almack's,  when  she  went  weekly 
to  Temple  Bar  to  overhaul  the  books.  But  before 
passing  the  Bar  into  the  City,  I  must  hark  back  for  a 
moment  to  Covent  Garden.  I  think  there  has  been  no 
great  change  so  far  as  appearances  go,  but  how  have 
the  glory  and  the  merriment  departed  !  Once  Evans 
and  the  Cave  of  Harmony  were  in  full  swing  and 
crowded  nightly.  Clunn's  next  door,  to  those  who 
knew  the  ropes,  was  the  best  place  in  town  for  an 
English  dinner  and  old  port.  The  Tavistock  was  the 
ever-bustling  house  of  call  for  the  mixed  multitude  of 
celibate  pleasure-hunters,  who  paid  flying  visits  to  town 
for  a  cursory  look-in  at  life,  and  who  often  came  up  on 
serious  business.  The  men  who  mounted  guard  in  the 
hall  were  marvels  of  memory  and  acuteness.  Associa- 
tions with  the  clearances  for  the  new  Law  Courts  have 
no  special  interest  for  me. 

Temple  Bar,  with  the  statesman's  simile  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  driving  two  omnibuses  abreast  there, 
reminds  one  of  the  eternal  crush  of  traffic.  There  was 
no  Embankment :  no  underground  rail  :  the  only  alter- 
native to  wheels  or  legs  was  the  river  steamer,  and  that 


was  objectionable  in  cold,  wet  or  wind.  Growlers  were 
common  but  slow  :  hansoms  were  comparatively  scarce, 
nor  did  you  gain  much  by  chartering  one,  for  the  pace 
was  regulated  by  'bus  or  van.  At  Temple  Bar  the 
trial  of  patience  culminated,  for  there  you  might  be 
brought  to  a  standstill  for  ten  minutes,  more  or  less. 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  effect  the  eastern  passage 
economically,  for  sixpence  was  the  lowest  omnibus 
fare.  Child's  at  the  Bar  was  supposed  to  be  Telford's 
in  the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities  ".  In  spite  of  periodical 
cleansing,  the  windows  were  continuously  plastered 
with  mud  or  encrusted  with  dust,  and  the  clerks  in 
the  dogdays  often  worked  by  lamplight.  It  must 
have  been  trying,  but  less  exasperating  than  the 
feelings  of  the  City  man,  who  watched  the  flicker  while 
resigning  himself  as  best  he  might  to  imperilling  some 
important  appointment.  Remembering  that  there  were 
neither  suburban  railways  nor  tramways,  and  that  most 
of  the  City  folk  had  to  live  within  reach  of  their  work,, 
it  seems  wonderful  that  the  crush  was  not  greater. 
Now  much  of  the  bustle  in  the  Fleet  Street  quarter  is 
at  midnight  and  in  the  early  morning.  Then  journal- 
istic competition  was  comparatively  in  its  infancy. 
The  "  Standard,"  the  great  Tory  organ,  was  in  modest 
quarters  in  Shoe  Lane.  The  "Telegraph"  was  a 
struggling  sheet,  sold  by  an  American  for  a  few- 
hundreds  to  the  brothers  who  were  to  galvanise  it 
into  lucrative  life.  Provincial  journals  had  never 
dreamed  of  establishing  branch  offices  in  town  ;  Bouverie 
Street  and  Tudor  Street  were  unexplored,  unoccupied 
and  unbeautified.  They  were  building  a  new  bridge 
at  Blackfriars,  and  not  before  it  was  wanted.  There 
was  little  elbow-room  where  Ludgate  Circus  gives 
breathing  space  now,  and  you  had  to  thread  a  grimy 
bottleneck  before  scaling  the  ascent  which  leads  up  to 
St.  Paul's  and  Paternoster  Row  and  other  scenes  of 
transformation. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


A  GEORGIAN  PLAY. 


WOMEN  are  quite  comfortable  in  some  fields  of 
artistic  labour.  No  one  is  surprised  to  find 
them  doing  light  and  little  things  very  prettily, 
very  perfectly.  There  is  nothing  unfeminine  in  that 
sort  of  power.  But  it  is  surprising  to  find  a  woman 
tackling  large  and  heavy  things.  Such  a  woman 
labours  under  two  disadvantages.  She  is  regarded  as 
something  of  a  monstrosity.  Also,  we  are  incredulous 
of  her  power  to  compete  successfully  with  men  in 
masculine  labour.  We  are  apt  to  smile  with  more 
indulgence  than  is  actually  needed,  perhaps.  She,  to 
ward  off  our  cruel  chivalry,  shields  herself  behind  a 
masculine  pseudonym.  The  surname  is  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  "George"  seems  to  be  almost  inevitable. 
Had  Georges  Sand  happened  to  be  Edouard  Sand, 
George  Eliot  would  undoubtedly  have  been  Edward 
Eliot,  and  all  our  other  literary  ladies  would  be 
Edwards,  too.  As  it  was,  "George"  was  the  obvious 
choice  for  the  would-be-masculine  heart  of  Miss- 
Mary  Anne  Evans,  and  her  successors  have  caught 
:  the  trick.  An  irritating  trick,  I  think.  Especially 
must  it  irritate  gentlemen  who,  having  been  baptized 
'  George,  must  either  shed  the  name  or  be  ever  dimly 
associated  with  womanhood  by  their  readers.  Initials 
are  a  dreary  makeshift  for  a  Christian  name ;  and, 
I  moreover  they  seem  to  rob  the  surname  of  all  character, 
j  A  very  distinct  personality  is  discernible  behind  the 
writings  of  "  G.  S.  Street";  but  how  insignificant  of 
it  is  the  author's  name  !  "George  Street"  would  be 
fully  significant— would  present  to  us  a  sharp  and_ 
accurate  image — but  for  its  instant  suggestion  of 
femininity.  If  Mr.  Meredith  were  writing  "  Richard 
Feverel "  to-day,  he  would  presently  burst  on  the  world 
as  "  G.  Mered'ith  ".  Otherwise,  everyone  would  sup- 
pose him  to  be  a  lady.  Even  after  we  had  read  the 
first  few  pages,  and  had  discovered  quite  certainly  that 
this  new  George  must  be  an  authentic  man,  we  should 
always  be  hampered  by  a  vague,  subconscious  vision 
of  him  as  a  very  remarkable  lady. 

•  Two  or  three  pages  of  a  book,  two  or  three  scenes  of 
a  play,  suffice  to  determine  the  author's  sex.  Last 
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Tuesday,  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  was  enacted 
"  The  Pharisee's  Wife  ",  a  play  in  three  acts,  by  George 
Paston.  Even  supposing  that  "  George  Paston  "  were 
not  obviously  a  pseudonym  for  a  lady,  the  secret  would 
have  been  Polichinelle's  very  soon  after  the  rising  of  the 
■curtain,  and  the  face  of  every  man  in  the  audience  have 
been  wreathed  already  with  those  indulgent  smiles  which 
are  so  dreaded  by  ambitious  ladies.  (Come,  little 
sisters  :  once  and  for  all,  let  go  an  innocent  decep- 
tion by  which  no  one  is  ever  deceived.)  From 
first  to  last,  very  signally,  "The  Pharisee's  Wife" 
is  a  Georgian  play.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  is 
unfeminine  in  so  far  that  its  author  has  tackled 
a  large  subject  in  a  serious  spirit,  and  that  it  is  feminine 
in  every  other  respect.  What,  you  may  ask,  are  the 
respects  in  which  a  clever  woman's  play  differs  from  a 
clever  man's  play  ?  The  first  respect,  then,  is  that  in  a 
play  written  by  even  the  cleverest  woman  the  male 
characters  are  little  better  than  dummies.  Of  course, 
either  of  the  sexes  can  only  make  guesses  at  the  inner 
workings  of  the  other.  But  man's  guesses  at  woman 
are  admitted  even  by  woman  herself  to  be  much  better 
than  woman's  guesses  at  man.  The  reason  may  be 
that  man  has  in  himself  more  of  femininity  than  there  is 
of  masculinity  in  woman.  Anyhow,  there  the  fact 
is  :  male  novelists  and  dramatists  often  portray  a 
woman  to  the  satisfaction  of  women,  while  the 
converse  wonder  has  never  yet  been  achieved.  In  books 
or  plays  dealing  with  an  ethical  problem  as  between 
■sex  and  sex,  there  is  this  further  difference  between  the 
work  of  women  and  the  work  of  men.  A  man  holds 
the  scales  evenly.  He  lets  the  opposite  sex  state..its 
own  case  freely,  squarely.  If  anything,  he  is  inclined 
to  let  women  have  the  best  of  the  argument.  On  the 
■other  hand,  a  woman  makes  nevermore  than  a  pretence 
of  fairplay.  Everything  is  so  arranged  that  the  man's 
.arguments  shall  be  turned  inside  out  and  kicked  aside 
as  worthless.  Perhaps  it  is  not  right  to  imply  that  she 
is  consciously  and  deliberately  unfair.  Belike,  she  is 
unfair  through  incapacity  to  see  more  than  one  side 
■of  a  question.  But,  in  any  case,  her  one-sidedness 
is  a  grave  defect.  It  is  a  grave  defect  in  "The 
Pharisee's  Wife ",  a  play  which  hinges  on  the  rela- 
tive rights  of  a  husband  and  wife  to  be  unfaithful  to 
•each  other.  Henry  Carrington,  the  husband,  is  not 
merely  a  dummy,  as  opposed  to  Mrs.  Carrington,  who 
is  composed  strictly  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  starts 
further  handicapped  by  being  a  Pharisee.  He  has 
been  married  for  fifteen  years,  and  has  always  appeared 
to  be  the  incarnation  of  domestic  virtue.  One  of  his 
wife's  friends  has  been  "talked  about",  and  he  has 
forbidden  his  wife  to  "receive"  her.  "Henry",  his 
wife  says  of  him,  "was  always  the  most  'proper'  of 
bis  sex  ".  Then  it  suddenly  comes  out  that  he  has  been 
having  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  of  dubious  repute,  and 
that  he  will  have  to  appear  as  co-respondent  in  the 
Divorce  Court.  His  wife  is  horrified  by  the  news,  and 
sends  for  him.  He  appears,  duly  attired  in  a  suit  of  deep 
mourning.  His  wife  asks  him  what  he  has  to  say  for 
himself.  He  hangs  his  head,  and  for  a  moment  one 
thinks  he  is  going  to  rely  entirely  on  his  suit  of  deep 
mourning.  Then  he  murmurs  a  request  for  forgive- 
ness. "On  what  plea",  asks  his  wife,  "do  you  ask 
me  to  forgive  you  ?  "  Throwing  back  his  head,  he 
cries  out,  in  ringing  accents,  "On  the  oldest  plea  of 
all!  'As  you,  too,  hope  to  be  forgiven.'"  The  man 
is  evidently  a  fool,  as  well  as  a  Pharisee  ;  and  no 
wonder  that  his  wife,  having  got  such  a  splendid  open- 
ing, launches  out  into  an  overwhelming  indictment. 
Now  and  again,  he  interrupts  her.  But  he  is  hope- 
lessly outmatched.  His  paltry  excuses  are  brushed 
aside  like  cobwebs,  gently  but  firmly — gently,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Carrington  must  not  for  a  moment  for- 
feit the  sympathy  of  the  audience  ;  firmly,  because  Mr. 
Carrington  must  not  for  a  moment  gain 'the  sympathy 
•of  the  audience.  Ail  that  Mrs.  Carrington  says  is  quite 
admirable,  as  a  statement  of  a  faithful  wife's  case 
against  an  unfaithful  husband.  Of  course,  no  woman 
in  real  life,  finding  herself  suddenly  in  Mrs.  Carrington's 
position,  would  be  so  ably  ratiocinative  in  prosecution. 
But  that  persons  in  a  play  should  find  the  right  argu- 
ments in  a  crisis,  and  the  right  expression  for  them,  is 
a  theatrical  convention  which  one  willingly  accepts. 
One  asks  merely  that  the  arguments  shall  be  tinged 


with  human  emotion.  Most  playwrights,  lacking  the 
ratiocinative  faculty,  give  us  the  emotion  without  the 
arguments.  Mr.  Shaw  is  so  strongly  devoted  to 
ratiocination  that  his  characters  argue  as  though 
for  mere  sake  of  argument.  "  George  Paston  " 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  striking  a  happy  mean, 
so  far  as  Mrs.  Carrington  is  concerned.  If  only 
she  were  a  man,  to  have  given  Mr.  Carrington  the 
benefit  of  being  able  to  stand  up  to  Mrs.  Carrington 
and  state  his  case  as  well  as  she  states  hers  !  It  was 
unfair  to  make  Mr.  Carrington  a  fool  ;  and  it  was  unfair, 
moreover,  to  make  him  a  Pharisee.  Both  in  mental 
ability  and  in  charm  of  character,  he  ought  to  have 
been  his  wife's  equal.  Then  there  might  have  been  a 
really  satisfactory  presentment  of  the  general  problem 
that  the  play  raises. 

My  objection  to  the  play  is  not  merely  that  it  has  no 
general  significance.  I  object,  also,  that  the  two  par- 
ticular characters  selected  by  "  George  Paston  "  behave 
not  at  all  as  they  conceivably  might  if  they  were  trans- 
ferred into  reality.  The  question  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act  is  whether  Mrs.  Carrington  will,  for  the  sake  of  her 
children,  continue  to  live  with  her  husband.  In  real 
life  she  would  decide  according  as  whether  her  distaste 
for  him  were  greater  or  less  than  her  anxiety  for 
her  children.  In  this  play,  she  decides  that  she 
cannot  live  with  her  husband,  not  because  he 
has  deceived  her,  but  because  he  is  not  charitable 
to  the  shortcomings  of  other  people.  She  leaves  him 
with  the  hint  that  she  will  return  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
has  "learnt  to  forgive".  This  is  a  pretty  fancy. 
We  all  have  pretty  fancies,  now  and  again.  But 
we  don't  so  far  indulge  ourselves  as  to  act  on  them  in 
genuine  crises  to  which  they  are  quite  irrelevant. 
Besides,  how  is  this  pretty  fancy  ever  to  be  realised? 
Will  Mrs.  Carrington  pay  periodical  visits  of  inspection 
to  Mr.  Carrington's  chambers  and  put  him  through  his 
paces  in  the  art  of  forgiveness  ?  Will  she  prefer  to  have 
him  watched  by  private  detectives,  and  receive  daily 
reports  as  to  his  progress  in  the  art  of  forgiveness  ?  A 
year  elapses  between  the  first  and  second  acts  ;  and  we 
find  that  in  this  interval  even  she  has  begun  to  see  the 
humour  of  the  situation.  She  makes  merry  at  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Carrington  trying  to  behave  pictu- 
resquely for  her  sake  and  always  being  prevented  by 
the  unpicturesqueness  of  the  age  he  lives  in.  He  is, 
we  are  told,  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  good  works 
among  Hooligans.  Presumably  he  incites  them  to 
do  wrong  things  and  then  practises  forgiveness  on 
them. 

Another  year  passes.  He  has  become  an  adept.  A 
defaulting  clerk  comes  to  his  rooms,  and  is  neatly 
forgiven.  We  wonder  if  Mrs.  Carrington  is 
going  to  rush  out  from  behind  a  screen  and 
restore  conjugal  rights.  Not  so.  She  is  going-  to 
test  her  husband  with  a  fault  of  her  own.  She 
allowed  a  young  man  to  kiss  her  a  year  ago.  To 
Mr.  Carrington  she  implies  that  she  went  further 
than  that.  After  a  struggle,  he  neatly  forgives  her. 
Then  she  forgives  him,  and  withdraws  her  previous 
implication  ;  and  down  comes  the  curtain  on  an  unsatis- 
factory play.  Yet,  though  we  are  dissatisfied,  we 
must  be  thankful  to  a  dramatist  who  has  written  some- 
thing different  from  the  charades  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  We  must  be  thankful  for  a  playwright 
who  is  in  earnest. 

As  always  happens  in  a  play  written  by  a  woman, 
most  of  the  characters  are  women,  and  all  the  well- 
drawn  characters  are  women.  Mrs.  Carrington  herself, 
and  her  mother,  and  another  lady  who  is  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  the  lady  with  whom  Mr. 
Carrington  fell  in  love,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
play.  Miss  Madge  Mcintosh  played  the  first  of  these 
characters  with  great  sensibility  ;  and  Miss  Darragh, 
as  the  last  of  them,  had  a  triumph  well  deserved  by 
imaginative  subtlety  and  technical  skill.  But  Mr. 
Graham  Browne,  as  the  young  man  who  admires  Mrs. 
Carrington,  had  little  to  do  but  look  manly  in  flannels  ; 
and  Mr.  Aubrey  Smith,  as  Mr.  Carrington,  did  little  but 
look  manly  in  the  deep  mourning  aforesaid. 

Max  Beerbohm. 
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FROM  CALLIMACHUS. 
I. 

H,  where  is  Crcthis  !  often  say 
The  girls  in  Samos, — where  is  she 
With  all  those  talcs  from  history, 
All  the  new  store  of  games  to  play  ! 

They  miss  her  when  they  spin,  the  dear 
Sweet  voice's  rippling.    She  lies  here 
Slumbering  for  evermore  the  deep 
Long  slumber  all  must  one  day  sleep. 

(Anthologia  Palatina  vii.  459.) 

II. 

"  Ionis  ",  Callignotus  swore, 

"  Ionis,  ne'er 
Shall  man  or  woman  come  before 

Thyself,  1  swear  ". 

He  swore  ;  but  true  the  adage  runs, 

Oaths  made  in  love 
Reach  not  the  ears  of  Blessed  Ones 

In  Heaven  above. 

He  burns  now  with  another  flame  ; 

And  that  poor  she, 
Megarian-like,  is  left  "sans  name 

And  sans  degree  ". 

(A.  P.  v.  6.) 

III. 

The  chance  words,  Heraclitus,  fell, — 
Thy  death  ;  from  me  they  drew 

Tears,  at  the  memory  of  those  days, 
How  many  a  time  we  two 

Made  the  sun  sink  beneath  our  talk  ! — * 

Ah,  dear  friend  mine  of  old, 
One  of  us  lies  there  overseas, 

Dead  ashes,  long  since  cold.  .  .  . 

But  thy  sweet  voices  are  not  dead  ; 

Those  woodnotes  ever  sing  ; 
Death,  with  his  rude  hand  ravening  all, 

Shall  spare  one  precious  thing. 

{A.  P.  vii.  80.) 

Walter  Headlam. 


THE  EIDER-DUCK. 
*"PHE  eider-duck  is  here,  but  not  its  beauty,  for  at 
this  fag-end  of  the  summer  and  the  breeding-season 
the  males  have  all  departed,  and  it  is  the  sober-coloured 
female,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  her  little  brood 
of  ducklings,  that  one  meets,  now,  along  the  shores  of  j 
the  island.  True,  there  must  be  males,  in  their  just 
proportion,  among  the  latter,  but  at  this  tender  age 
— the  age  of  fluff  and  innocence — the  sex  of  a  bird 
is  in  abeyance — a  world  that  has  not  yet  begun.  A 
pretty  thing  it  is  to  see  such  little  family  parties  coast- 
ing quietly  along  the  shore,  and  following  all  its 
bends  and  indentations.  There  is  one  now — mother 
and  three — coming  "slowly  up  this  way"  like  the 
spring.  They  are  feeding,  apparently,  upon  the 
brown  seaweed  that  clothes  as  with  a  mantle  each 
rock  and  smooth  stone  that  lies  upon  the  shallow 
bottom,  along  a  gently  shelving  beach — making  a  con- 
tinuous fringe,  which  is  but  just  submerged,  at  low 
tide.  In  this  the  heads  of  the  young  ones  are  con- 
tinually buried,  but  the  mother  eats  more  sparingly, 
and  seems,  all  in  all,  happy  to  be  thus  with  her  family. 

*  We  hope  the  Attorney-General  will  forgive  us  for  stealing  his  tag.  j 


Now,  as  the  eider-duck  is  certainly  very  much  of  an 
animal  feeder,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that, 
here,  the  food  sought  for  is  not  the  seaweed  itself,  but 
live  things  clinging  to  it.  This,  accordingly,  was  my 
provisional  hypothesis,  but  practical  investigation 
hardly  supported  it,  for,  on  examining  some  of  the  sea- 
weed, first  in  one  spot  and  then  another,  along  the  track 
in  which  the  birds  had  swum,  I  could  find  nothing 
whatever  upon  it — noticeably  bare  indeed  it  was.  The 
eyes  of  an  eider-duck  are,  no  doubt,  sharper  than  ours. 
Still  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  most  sharp- 
sighted  of  them  could  find  anything  here,  other  than 
the  seaweed  itself,  without  searching  for  it,  whereas 
these  ducklings  were  constantly  dipping,  and,  ap- 
parently, as  constantly  feeding,  all  the  way  along-. 
Finding  always,  they  never  had  the  appearance  of 
looking  for  what  they  found.  To  me  it  seemed  that 
they  were  browsing,  in  their  little  ducking  way,  just 
as  sheep  browse  in  a  field.  The  seaweed,  here,  is  not 
the  long,  brown  sort,  but  another  and  almost  equally 
common  kind  which  is  shorter,  and  covered  with  little 
lobes  shaped  something  like  an  orange-pip,  but  of  a 
slightly  larger  size — small  grapes,  perhaps,  since  they 
grow  in  bunches,  is  more  what  they  resemble.  They 
are  full  of  a  clear,  gelatinous  substance  that  might  well 
be  appreciated,  and  having,  to  the  boot  of  all  the  other 
indications,  actually  seen  something  that  looked  very 
like  one  of  them  in  the  beak  of  a  duckling,  I  imagine 
— and  it  is  a  pleasing  imagination — that  the  latter,  at 
an}-  rate,  derive  some  part  of  their  sustenance  from 
these,  their  subaqueous  vineries.  Seaweed  may,  some- 
times, be  seen  in  the  mother's  bill  also,  and  this  is  not 
only  the  brown  kind,  but  a  soft  green  variety,  which 
grows  sparingly  with  it.  When  feeding,  without  any 
doubt,  upon  living  prey,  eider-ducks  are  accustomed  to 
dive,  going  right  to  the  bottom,  and  often  coming  up, 
with  what  they  find  there,  to  dispose  of  it  on  the  surface, 
at  their  leisure.  The  chick  can  dive  as  easily  as  the 
grown  bird,  but  one  may  watch  these  family  excursions 
for  a  long  time  without  once  seeing  either  of  them  do  so. 
Instead,  the}"  now  merely  duck,  to  get  the  seaweed, 
which  almost  reaches  the  surface.  The  chicks,  how- 
ever, are  often  raised  by  an  incoming  wave,  beyond  the 
height  which  allows  them  to  nibble  it  comfortably,  and 
it  is  then  funny  to  see  the  hinder  portion  of  their  little 
bodies  sticking  up  in  the  air,  with  their  legs  violently 
kicking,  as  they  hold  on  with  might  and  main,  to  prevent 
being  floated  oft'.  Sometimes  a  brisk  one  bids  fair  to  tilt 
them  right  over,  but  they  always  ride  it,  in  the  most 
buoyant  manner.  The  motion  with  which  they  do  so — 
or,  rather,  with  which  it  is  done  for  them — is,  some- 
times, very  curious,  for  they  look  as  though  the}'  were 
swung  out,  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  elastic,  and  then 
drawn  smoothly  back  again,  just  as  they  were  on  the 
point  of  turning  a  somersault  :  but  more  often  it  is  a 
plain  bob-bobbing.  Thus,  over  wave  and  ripple,  they 
bob  lightly  along,  whilst  their  mother,  floating  deeper 
and  heavier,  bobs  with  more  equipoise — a  staider  bob 
that  has  much  of  deportment  about  it.  Each  kind  has 
its  charm — never  was  there  a  prettier  family  bobbing. 
All  bob  to  each  other — that,  at  least,  is  what  it  looks- 
like — and  their  song,  if  they  had  one,  would  be,  cer- 
tainly, this  : 

"  If  it  was  na  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit, 
If  it  was  na  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bob  it  again  ". 

But  for  my  part  I  have  never  seen  them  bob  it  other- 
wise than  well.    They  all  of  them  bob  to  perfection. 

Scenes  like  this  belong  to  the  pebbled  beach  and 
gently  sloping  shore.  There  are  others  in  the 
deeply  indented,  rocky  bays  that  bound  the  greater 
part  of  the  island.  Here,  in  the  frowning  shadow  of 
abrupt  or  cavern-worn  precipices,  one  may  often  see 
the  little  eider-ducklings  crawl  out  to  feed  upon  the 
steeply  sloping  sides  of  rocks  or  mightier  "stacks", 
whilst  their  mother  waits  and  watches  on  the  sea,  close 
at  hand.  She  does  not  bob  now.  These  sullen-heaving 
waves  sway  her,  with  a  larger  and  more  rhythmic 
motion — calm  but  portentous,  like  the  breathings  of 
a  sleeping  lion,  that  may,  at  any  moment,  awake.  The 
slope  of  the  rock  is  often  so  great  that  one  wonders, 
how  any  merely  two-legged  creature  should  be  able  to 
ascend  it,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  one  or  other  of  the 
little  things  will  slip  and  roll  some  way  down,  but  they 
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always  recover  themselves,  and  run  up  it  again,  none 
the  worse.  They  seem,  now,  to  be  picking-  minute 
shell-fish  from  the  rock's  face,  but  what  shell-fish 
are  they? — for  the  small  white  ones  that  coat  it  so 
plentifully  are  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  might  defy 
anything  short  of  a  hammer  and  chisel  to  dislodge 
them.  These,  assuredly,  are  beyond  their  efforts,  and 
soon  the  glasses  make  it  clear  that,  though  they 
keep  running  over  them,  the  rock  where  they  stop  to 
feed  is  generally  black.  It  is  marked,  indeed,  in  various 
places  with  broad  black  bands  and  streaks,  and  these 
are  due  to  the  presence  upon  it  of  innumerable  small 
mussels  which  grow  closely  wedged  together.  On 
these  the  birds  are  feeding,  but  the  discovery  is 
made  afterwards,  when  their  abrupt  departure  has 
allowed  of  a  descent  to  the  water's  edge.  Rocks  are  in- 
ferior to  foliage  for  concealing  oneself — if  one  wishes 
to  see,  at  any  rate,  as  well  as  to  be  unseen.  One's  head, 
projecting  over  their  hard,  sharp,  uncompromising 
lines,  catches  the  eye  of  a  wary  bird,  and  recesses 
formed  by  their  angles  are  not,  as  a  rule,  where  one 
would  like  them  to  be.  Twice  has  the  mother  duck 
been  slightly  suspicious,  and  now,  to  your  chagrin — 
though  it  really  should  not  be,  for  what  can  be  more 
entertaining? — she  goes  to  the  length  of  calling  her 
ducklings  off  the  rock.  This  she  does  by  uttering  a 
deep  "  quorl  " — not  a  quack,  but  something  like  it — on 
which  they  come  scurrying  down,  and  join  her,  putting 
off  to  sea  like  two  little  boats  that  have  only  just  them- 
selves to  launch — no  waiting  for  people  to  get  into 
them.  But  the  alarm  subsides  quickly,  and  soon  the 
boats  are  drawn  up  again.  The  mother  now  follows, 
sliding  up  on  the  heave  of  the  wave,  and  remaining 
most  smoothly  deposited,  as  though  the  sea,  rough 
and  rude  as  it  cannot  help  being,  yet  really  loved 
her  in  its  way,  and  were  solicitous  of  her  safety. 
Walking  forward,  almost  at  the  instant  she  ceases  to 
float,  she  joins  her  charge  and  begins  pulling  and  pick- 
ing, with  them,  over  the  same  dark  areas  of  the  rock. 
To  her  powerful  bill  and  massive  strength  mussels  are 
as  tender  herbs,  but  it  does  seem  wonderful  that  these 
tiny  little  ducklings  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  them 
too.  However  they  do,  but  in  trying  to  get  nearer,  so 
as  to  see  just  how  they  do  it — each  little  tweak  and 
twist — the  mother  is  again  alarmed,  again  utters  her 
deep  note  of  warning,  and  running  quickly  down  the 
slant,  goes  off  on  the  wave  that  is  waiting"}  her  duck- 
lings close  following — a  ship,  this  time,  with  two  little 
pinnaces  in  her  wake.  Edmund  Selous. 


THE  CITY. 

'T'HE  affairs  of  the  International  Bank  of  London 
have  quite  naturally  formed  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  during  the  past  week,  and  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  such  matters  a  whole  crop  of  rumours  came 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  statement  made  by  the  board 
published  on  Saturday  last  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 
It  appears  that  the  managing  director  of  the  bank  had 
engaged  the  credit  of  the  institution  to  an  extent  almost 
equal  to  the  paid-up  capital  by  making  advances  to  a 
German  timber  firm  against  bills  which  were  redis- 
counted  under  the  endorsement  of  the  bank,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  timber  company  made  it  necessary 
for  the  bank  to  provide  for  the  bills.  To  accomplish 
this  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  up  the  unpaid  capital 
of  the  bank  of  £5  per  share— an  operation  which  would  j 
necessarily  take  time— or  to  form  a  guarantee  fund 
from  among  the  shareholders  presumably  against  the  : 
uncalled  capital,  and  the  latter  course  was  adopted,  j 
Thus  far  the  directors  deserve  credit  for  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  they  met  the  situation  and  informed 
the  City  of  the  circumstances.  But  what  is  one  to 
say  of  a  board  which  does  not  exercise  supervision 
over  the  operations  of  its  officials?  It  is  obvious  that 
when  the  figures  of  discounted  bills  and  rediscounted 
bills  total  perhaps  a  round  ten  millions  as  they  do  in 
the  balance-sheets  of  the  big  discount-houses,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  director  closely  to  follow  the 
position  of  the  obligants.  In  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  of  London  however  there  can  be  no 
excuse  offered  of  this  nature  ;  the  figures  throughout 
are  comparatively  small  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 


the  reflection  that  the  ordinary  monthly  forms  showing 
the  total  liabilities  of  the  bank,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
were  not  laid  on  the  table.  If  they  were  submitted  to 
the  board  the  fact  that  one  firm  alone  had  advances  of 
such  magnitude  should  have  been  remarked — if  it  was 
not  the  practice  to  furnish  such  returns  then  an  ele- 
mentary safeguard  was  disregarded — there  can  be  no 
other  way  to  view  the  matter.  The  only  satisfactory 
feature  is  that  it  is  a  cardinal  principle  we  believe  with 
the  big  banks  to  submit  to  the  board  not  only  a  return 
showing  acceptance  facilities  but  also  a  complete  list 
of  advances  either  by  discount  or  otherwise  and  the 
limits  assigned  to  each  customer  when  the  account  runs 
into  large  figures. 

The  incident  above  referred  to  was  partially  respon- 
i  ible  for  the  weakness  in  the  gilt-edged  markets,  for 
as  we  have  stated  a  stupid  batch  of  rumours  quickly 
circulated,  but  the  main  cause  of  the  depression  was 
unquestionably  the  change  of  opinion  which  has  taken 
place  as  to  the  immediate  outlook  in  the  money  market. 
There  were  a  number  of  stale  "bulls"  of  the  finer 
securities  which  are  more  immediately  affected  by  the 
price  of  money,  and  when  it  became  apparent  that 
rates  were  inclined  to  harden  contrary  to  expectation 
there  was  considerable  selling.  The  market  is  also' 
overloaded  with  stock  left  on  its  hands  during  the 
recent  issues  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  the 
investment  orders  from  the  public  will  bring  much  relief 
for  the  present.  The  person  to  be  congratulated  at  the 
state  of  affairs  is  of  course  the  bona-fide  investor  who 
once  again  has  a  fine  chance  of  acquiring  the  best 
securities  on  almost  a  4  to  4  per  cent,  basis  of  yield. 

In  the  speculative  markets  the  feature  has  been  the 
continued  strength  shown  in  American  rails,  more 
especially  in  Union  Pacific  shares  and  the  allied  stock 
Southern  Pacific.  The  South  African  Mining  market 
has  been  greatly  depressed,  although  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  recovery.  It  was  stated  that  the 
affairs  of  a  prominent  jobber  were  in  disorder  and  that 
forced  sales  of  stock  were  taking  place  ;  but  the  truth 
is  that  the  whole  market  is  so  nervous  that  the  "  bears  " 
find  a  ready  audience  for  any  story  which  may  have 
some  slight  groundwork  of  reality.  At  each  of  these 
set-backs  a  certain  amount  of  stock  is  sold  on  account 
of  investors  who  have  paid  for  their  shares  and  are 
tired  of  the  continued  depreciation.  We  would  again 
point  out  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm,  provided 
the  investment  is  in  a  sound  producing  mine  which 
must  net  be  confused  with  the  outside  properties  which 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to  wide  fluctuation  in  price 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  prospectus  of  the  loan  of  ,£2,250,000  five  per  cent, 
sterling  bonds  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Railways  is  now 
issued,  and  the  political  importance  to  this  country, 
apart  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  line,  should  ensure 
a  satisfactory  response  to  the  issue. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  ASSURANCE.* 

YET  another  book  has  been  published  on  the  subject 
of  assurance,  which  professes  to  serve  as  a 
popular  guide  to  the  subject.  There  are  many  of  these 
books,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  single  book  attempting  to  tell  people 
which  insurance  company  to  select  that  is  of  any 
value  for  the  purpose.  The  present  book  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Much  of  it  is  reprinted  from  the 
"  Statist",  and  consequently  the  unusual  amount  of  re- 
petition to  be  found  in  it  can  be  excused,  at  least  to 
some  extent.  The  earlier  articles  deal  with  the  sum- 
maries of  life  assurance  accounts  contained  in  the 
official  Blue  Books  :  they  are  quite  appropriate  for  a 
financial  weekly,  but  have  no  bearing  upon  the  choice 
of  a  company,  and  no  interest  for  people  outside  in- 
surance business  except  to  an  extremely  limited  extent. 
Mixed  up  with  these  tables  we  find  the  misleading 
statement  "  an  endowment  assurance  in  a  strong 
office  can  be  expected  to  give  a  return  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  premiums  paid,  with  compound 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3§  per   cent,    per   annum  ". 


*  "All  Abcut  Assurance."  Reprinted  from  the  "Statist." 
2s.  6d.  net. 
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Later  on  the  book  contains  a  table  of  the  re- 
sults under  endowment  assurance  policies,  but  no 
such  return  as  3§  per  cent,  can  be  discovered  in  the 
table,  nor  can  such  a  return  be  obtained  from  any 
company  doing  business  in  this  country.  We  suspect 
that  the  author  has  been  to  some  extent  misled  by 
using  in  the  wrong  way  a  table  of  the  amount  of 
j£i  per  annum,  an  error  which  no  man  familiar  with 
insurance  subjects  ought  to  fall  into.  An  elaborate 
table  has  been  prepared  headed  "  Value  of  Policies  in 
Force  ".  The  table  contains  nothing  about  the  value 
of  the  policies,  but  simply  gives  the  amount  of  the 
assurances  in  force  (a  totally  different  thing),  and  the 
average  annual  growth  in  the  total  sums  assured, 
which  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  anyone 
selecting  a  life  office. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  book  about  such  important 
matters  as  surrender  values,  and  policy  conditions 
generally,  and  nothing  about  any  of  the  many  forms  of 
life  policies  except  whole  life  and  endowment  ;  and  even 
whole  life  policies  subject  to  a  limited  number  of 
payments  receive  very  scanty  attention,  if  they  are 
mentioned  at  all.  The  difference  between  the  ex- 
penditure provided  for  and  the  expenditure  incurred 
is  referred  to  in  a  way  which  suggests  that  it  is  the 
sole  source  of  surplus,  and  elsewhere  we  are 
told  that  if  in  making  a  valuation  the  rate 
of  interest  "  be  fixed  very  low,  the  nominal  surplus  is 
small  ".  From  other  parts  of  the  book  we  gather  that 
the  writer  does  not  really  mean  this,  but  these  two 
statements  about  loading  and  interest  would  certainly 
give  an  ordinary  reader  an  erroneous  impression  upon 
the  subject.  In  regard  to  valuations  we  are  told  that 
"in  the  case  of  every  policy  it  has  to  be  ascertained 
what  the  present  value  is  of  the  sum  assured,  plus 
bonuses  already  allotted,  assuming  the  life  to  continue 
for  the  average  period  according  to  the  mortality  table 
used  and  the  interest  rate  assumed ".  We  do  not 
know  how  a  life  can  continue  according  to  a  rate  of 
interest,  but  the  reference  to  continuing  for  an  "  average 
period  "  is  a  repetition  of  a  particularly  irritating  fallacy 
which  has  been  exposed  times  without  number.  As 
a  further  guide  to  the  selection  of  a  life  office  we 
have  a  table  of  Valuation  Results,  an  important  feature 
ot  which  is  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  interest 
assumed  in  making  the  valuation  and  actually  earned 
upon  the  funds  ;  the  difference  between  these  two  rates 
is  stated  in  a  separate  column  to  the  second  place  of 
decimals.  This  looks  like  approximate  accuracy,  but 
the  rate  of  interest  earned  is  in  many  cases,  presum- 
ably in  all,  derived  from  the  returns  upon  this  point 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.  These  returns  are  given  in  a 
great  variety  of  different  ways,  and  are  entirely  value- 
less for  purposes  of  comparison.  A  difference  of  8s.  or 
10s.  per  cent,  per  annum  results  from  calculating  this 
return  in  different  ways,  and  therefore  for  purposes  I 
of  comparison  such  a  table  is  worse  than  useless,  and 
two  places  of  decimals  an  absurdity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIR  FREDERICK  MAURICE  ON  SIR  JOHN 
MOORE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  12  July,  1Q04. 
Sir, — I  am  glad  to  note  that  in  your  last  reply  to  my 
strictures  on  Moore's  retreat,  you  have  now  abandoned 
your  theory  that  the  British  army  had  not  transport 
to  carry  two  days'  provisions,  as  you  abandoned  earlier 
in  the  controversy  the  other  theory  that  it  was  the  pro- 
visions themselves  that  were  wanting.  We  are  now 
left  agreeing  on  the  point  that  Moore's  only  desire  was 
to  hurry  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  coast,  but  differing 
as  to  his  wisdom  in  doing  so  at  the  precise  rate  that  he 
adopted.  I  am  afraid  that  I  still  cannot  get  over 
Moore's  fundamental  error  of  calculation,  the  cause  of 
most  of  his  trouble,  viz.  his  belief  that  the  French  could 
not  pursue  him  beyond  Villafranca,  stated  in  his  despatch 
to  Castlereagh  on  31  December.  If  he  had  shaken  off 
Soult,  as  he  calculated  on  doing,  his  policy  would  have 
been  justified  ;  but  he  did  not,  and  (owing  to  his  vast 


baggage  train)  he  could  not  do  so.  You  seem  to  think 
that  a  civilian  must  not  state  opinions  on  such  a  point, 
that  I  "  take  upon  myself  the  role  of  Director  of 
Military  Operations  "  and  "of  Director  of  Transport 
and  Remounts ",  when  I  venture  to  criticise  Moore's 
style  of  marching.  May  I  therefore  hope  that  you  will 
bow  to  military  authority,  when  I  remind  you  that  I 
am  only  giving  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  criticism  at' 
greater  length  and  in  greater  detail  ?  "  Moore's  defect  " 
said  the  Duke  in  his  usual  pithy  style  "  was  that  he  did 
not  know  what  his  men  could  do  ".  So  if  the  greatest 
contemporary  military  authority  thought  that  Sir  John 
overmarched  his  men,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
hold  the  same  view.  I  must,  by  the  way,  protest 
against  the  theory,  which  you  formulate  in  your  first 
paragraph,  that  it  is  possible  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  or  any  war,  without  expressing 
opinions  on  the  strategy  of  the  generals.  Has  any 
historian  written  on  such  lines,  and  if  he  did,  would  a 
precis  of  movements,  without  any  strategical  comment, 
possess  much  value  to  the  reader  ? 

I  have  one  small  protest  more  to  make.  In  your 
last  paragraph  you  state  that  I  "ingeniously  infer" 
that  Moore  refitted  his  army  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  "the  storm-tossed  transports  struggling 
round  Cape  Finisterre  ".  I  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind,  nor  can  I  see  how  you  infer  it  from  my  sen- 
tence, which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Finally,  Sir,  may  I  remark  that  you  allege  that 
Moore  by  arriving  at  Corunna  on  11  January  (instead 
of  14  January,  the  day  which  would  have  been  rational 
if  he  had  not  hurried)  was  enabled  thereby  to  embark 
at  leisure  his  thousands  of  sick  and  wounded,  his 
artillery,  &c.  You  forget  that  the  fleet  did  not  arrive 
till  14  January  at  2  p.m.  The  embarkation  therefore 
could  not  have  begun  till  15  January." 

I  think  that  on  reading  this  paragraph  over  again 
you  will  acknowledge  that  you  owe  me  an  apology  for 
stating  that  I  "  inferred  "  that  Moore  rearmed  his  men 
from  the  stores  brought  by  the  fleet.  I  made  no 
mention  of  any  refitting  or  rearmament,  but  spoke 
purely  of  the  embarkation  of  sick  and  stores.  You 
had  puzzled  me,  in  your  note  of  25  June,  by  stating 
that  Moore's  "  three  days'  rest  "  at  Corunna  on 
1 1-14  January  "  enabled  him  to  embark  his  sick  and 
wounded  and  artillery  "  on  a  fleet  which  did  not  arrive 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  last  of  those  three  days. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

C.  Oman. 

"THE  SACRUM  COMMERCIUM." 
A  Monsieur  l'Editeur  de  la  Saturday  Review,  Londres. 

Assisi  (Umbria)  :  27  Juin  1904. 

Monsieur, — Voudriez-vous  me  permettre  quelques 
mots  a  propos  de  l'article  qui  a  paru  dans  votre  numero 
du  18  juin  sous  le  titre  "The  Sacrum  Commercium  "  ? 
Je  vous  avoue  que  j'en  ai  6te  profondement  £tonne. 
Quelle  valeur  peut  bien  avoir  le  reproche  de  Hugue- 
notterie  dans  une  discussion  critique  ?  Que  repondrait 
mon  honorable  contradicteur  si  je  lui  disais  :  "  Vous 
etes  surement  Irlandais,  papiste  et  jesuite  "  ?  II  leverait 
les  6paules,  et  aurait  bien  raison. 

Laissons  done  ces  arguments  ineptes  qui  des  l'abord 
font  devier  toute  discussion  et  lui  enlevent  sa  serenite. 
Les  points  vraiment  serieux  sur  lesquels  m'attaque  votre 
collahorateur  sont  au  nombre  de  deux. 

i°  J'aurais  fait  une  erreur  en  pretendant  que  la 
majeure  partie  du  "Sacrum  Commercium"  (exactement 
les  chapitres  x-xviii)  raconte  la  crise  de  l'ordre 
franciscain.  Selon  M.  X.  il  s'agit  de  "the  relaxation 
of  the  monastic  life  in  the  past  ",  et  il  ajoute  :  "  There 
is  not  the  faintest,  not  the  remotest,  allusion  to  Friars 
Minor  in  the  Lady  Poverty's  speech  ". 

Que  M.  X.  veuille  bien  lire  la  fin  du  chap,  xi  ;  il  y 
verra  que  la  Pauvrete  parle  des  hommes  qui  ont  ete 
ses  premiers  epoux  apres  le  Christ  et  les  apotres. 
Quels  sont  ces  hommes  ?  M.  X.  repond  :  les  moines 
du  moyen  age.  Je  reponds  :  les  Franciscains.  Et  la 
preuve,  e'est  que  les  vieillards  qui  indiquent  a  S. 
Francois  la  demeure  de  la  Pauvrete  ("Sacrum  Com- 
mercium "  cap.  iv)  n'avaient  plus  vu  d'epoux  a  celle-ci 
depuis   "  tempus  et  tempora  et  dimidium  temporis  ". 
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Dante  ne  s'y  est  pas  trompe.  Le  divin  poete  qui  est 
alle"  demander  au  "Sacrum  Commercium  "  une  de  ses 
plus  belles  pages  (v.  "  Paradise  "  canto  xi)  nous  montre, 
d'accord  avec  tout  le  moyen  age,  Francois  reprenant 
un  id6al  obscurci  depuis  plus  de  onze  cents  ans  : 

"  Ouesta,  privata  del  primo  marito 

Mille  cento  anni  e  piu  despecta  e  scura 
Fin  a  costui  si  stecte  senza  invito." 

20  M.  X.  me  reproche  d'avoir  fait  une  grave  erreur 
en  traduisant  les  paroles:  "  Existimantes  quaestum 
esse  pietatem,"  par  qui  font  de  la  mendicite  une  ceuvre 
pie.  Mais  je  prefere  laisser  au  lecteur  le  soin  de 
qualifier  le  ton  qu'il  prend  ici  :  "  If  it  is  not  and  cannot 
be  ignorance,  then  it  surely  is  and  must  be  a  character- 
istic example  of  how  the  force  of  passion  and  prejudice 
can  transform  history  from  what  it  is  into  the  fanciful 
and  purely  subjective  imaginings  of  a  heated  and  per- 
fervid  brain  ".  J'espere  que  si  je  puis  prouver  a  M.  X. 
qu'il  a  fait  erreur  il  tiendra  a  honneur  de  retirer  des 
paroles  qui  constituent  l'injure  la  plus  grave  que  Ton 
puisse  adresser  a  un  historien. 

M.  X.  a  parfaitement  raisori  de  dire  que  les  paroles 
"  Existimantes  qufestum  esse  pietatem  "  sont  un  ressou- 
venir  de  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  mais  il  se  trompe  quand  il  pense 
que  dans  notre  document  cette  ligne  doit  avoir  le  meme 
sens  que  dans  1  Tim.  vi.  5.  En  se  servant  de  ces  paroles 
l'auteur  du  "  Commercium"  a  fait  ce  qu'il  fait  dans  les 
innombrables  lignes  ou  pour  exprimer  sa  pensee  il  se 
sert  de  passages  de  la  Bible.  Or  nulle  part  nous  ne  le 
voyons  embarrasse  par  le  sens  original.  C'est  sa 
pensee  a  lui  qu'il  exprime,  et  non  la  pensee  du  texte. 
Sans  se  lasser  il  se  sert,  avec  tout  le  moyen  age,  de 
vieilles  expressions  comme  vehicules  d'iddes  nouvelles. 
Mon  savant  contradicteur  ne  voudrait  sans  doute  pas 
soutenir  que  les  passages  que  Jean  Parenti  emprunte 
au  Cantique  des  Cantiques  ou  a  l'Apocalypse  ne  sont 
pas  detournes  du  sens  qu'ils  ont  dans  l'original  ou  dans 
la  Vulgate  ! 

Ces  considerations  pourraient  suffire,  me  semble-t-il, 
maisj'ai  eu  la  curiosite  de  rechercher  comment  ce  pass- 
age a  ete  traduit  par  des  gens  qui  ne  soient  pas  des 
Huguenots,  et  qui  n'aient  pas  le  cerveau  echauffe"  par 
leurs  prejugds.  J'ai  done  consulte  la  traduction  italienne 
du  "  Commercium,"  publi^e  en  regard  du  texte  latin  par 
le  T.  R.  P.  Edouard  d'Alencon,  archiviste  general  des 
Freres  Mineurs  Capucins  (Rome,  1900).  On  devine 
combien  j'ai  ete  heureux  en  voyant  que  le  tres  ortho- 
doxe  et  franciscain  traducteur  du  XV°  siecle  a  donne 
de  cette  phrase  exactement  la  meme  interpretation  que 
moi  :  "  li  quali  si  estimavano  che  la  accataria  fosse 
pietade  "  (loc.  cit.  p.  21). 

II  serait  superflu  d'insister.  Je  me  permets  de 
soumettre  ces  reflexions  a-mon  honorable  contradieteur, 
et  le  prie  simplement  de  se  rappeler  qu'il  a  ecrit  : 
"Of  course  if  any  such  expression  "("  qui  font  de  la 
mendicite  une  ceuvre  pie")  "existed  in  the  'Sacrum 
Commercium  '  he  (Sabatier)  proves  his  point  ;  it  could 
only  refer  to  Franciscans,  as  they  were  the  first  of  the 
mendicant  Religious  ". 

VeulHez  agreer,  monsieur,  l'expression  de  mes 
sentiments  les  plus  distingu£s. 

Paul  Sabatier. 

THE  MAKING  OF  TEACHERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  read  with  some  anticipation  of  Hope,  Health, 
and  Light,  the  article  so  headed  in  last  week's  Satur- 
day Review  and  was  disappointed,  but  as  I  have  spent 
all  my  working  life,  and  the  preparation  for  it,  in  teach- 
ing, and  the  making  of  teachers,  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject.  I  entirely  disagree 
with  the  statement  that  very  few  of  them  (i.e.  Students 
in  Training)  ever  become  teachers  at  all.  It  is  a  mere 
libel  on  hundreds  and  thousands  of  excellent  teachers 
all  over  the  land.  If  that  statement  were  true,  or 
approached  the  truth,  things  educational  are  in  a  par- 
lous^ not  to  say  rotten  state,  and  the  money  spent  upon 
training  teachers  is  wasted  not  only  in  England  but  in 
France. 

I  entirely  disagree  with  the  dictum  that  "pupil 
teaching  must  be  eliminated  ".     If  in  the  difficult  art 


and  science  of  teaching,  apprenticeship  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated, why  not  apply  it  to  bootmaking,  carpentering, 
and  other  arts.  Birds  make  nests  without  any  appren- 
ticeship. Let  us  go  back  to  dame  schools.  When  a 
boy,  or  a  girl,  is  chosen  to  be  a  pupil  teacher  in  a 
school,  it  is  usually  because  firstly,  they  [sic]  are  clever, 
and  secondly,  because  they  [sic]  like  teaching. 

I  quite  agree  that  if  boys  or  girls  were  compelled  to 
be  pupil  teachers,  "  very  few  of  them  would  ever  become 
teachers  at  all  ".  But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  far  otherwise. 
Many  a  boy,  and  many  a  girl,  provided  they  like  teach- 
ing will  be  most  "  effective  teachers  ",  without  being  in 
any  way  "  exceptional  beings  ".  A  good  pupil  teacher 
will  give  a  better  lesson  than  many  graduates.  So  far 
therefore  from  "  pupil  teaching  must  be  eliminated",  it 
ought  to  be  encouraged  and  developed  in  all  possible 
ways.  It  is  the  mainstay  of  the  elementary  education 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  source  of  the  raw  material, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  proved  excellence.  That  it  has 
been  tampered  with,  and  continually  altered,  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  diminished  from  five  to  two  or  three 
years,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  but  of  those  that 
have  maladministered  it.  It  is  of  no  use  pressing  into  the 
service  high-school  girls,  and  people  of  gentle  birth. 
The  doors  have  long  been  wide  open  and  few  there  be 
that  go  in  thereat.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  but 
the  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  pay  is  good  ;  so 
i  that  the  matter  of  salary  is  not  one  of  the  hindrances. 

I  agree  with  this — "  to  be  able  to  think  is  more 
important  than  to  remember  facts  " — yes — but  even  to 
think  one  must  have  facts  or  the  thinking  will  be  poor 
stuff.  I  do  not  regard  the  non-classification  of  students 
by  the  Board  "  as  a  very  great  advance".  Would,  to 
compare  things  small  and  great,  the  non-classification 
of  students  in  the  various  tripos  be  "a  very  great 
advance  ",  and  if  not  why  not  ?  And  why  is  a  teacher 
to  be  precluded  from  knowing  where  she  stands  ?  Non- 
classification  is  a  great  stimulus  to  non-endeavour. 
The  last  paragraph  of  the  article  is  a  gem  of  the  first 
water  shining  out  all  the  more  brilliantly  from  its 
setting. 

I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Jno.  P.  Faunthorpe, 
Principal  of  Whitelands  Training  College 
for  thirty  years. 


THE  SALVATIONISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Derby,  9  July,  1904. 

Sir, — The  chief  difference  between  the  "War  Cry" 
and  your  paper's  society  is  that  the  latter  helps  to  make 
the  profligate  while  the  former  has  the  task  of  re- 
deeming them  ! 

Vours  truly, 

G.  Lovett. 

A  GALLANT  CO LONV. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  B.W.I.,  20  June,  1904. 

Sir, — A  man  is  perhaps  naturally  inclined  to  over- 
estimate the  deserts  of  a  country,  the  climate  of  which 
has  saved  him  from  dangerous  illness,  but  I  think  that 
I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  West  Indies  in  years  gone 
by  not  to  be  able  to  speak  with  authority  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  very  brave  and  successful  effort  which  this 
ancient  and  loyal  colony  of  Jamaica  is  making  to 
develop  its  great  natural  resources. 

It  is  particularly  interesting'  to  an  English  visitor, 
who  believes  that  the  British  Empire  should  provide  its 
own  "smokes",  to  find  a  number  of  independent 
tobacco  factories  in  Kingston,  producing  excellent 
cigars.  Why  should  not  Englishmen  elsewhere  ask  at 
hotels  and  clubs  for  Jamaican  cigars,  andj  by  "  seeing 
that  they  get  "  them,  help  a  self-respecting  and  indus- 
trious colony  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Herbert  Heaton  Sturmer. 


So 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  NEW  FOREST. 

"  The  New  Forest."    By  Mrs.  Willingham  Rawnsley. 

London  :  Black.     1904.    7s.  6d.  net. 
"  The  New  Forest."  By  Horace  Hutchinson.   London  : 

Methuen.     1904.    21s.  net. 

*~PHE  "fatal  gift  of  beauty"  may  be  claimed  for  the 
J-  New  Forest,  without  fear  that  any  opposing  voice 
will  be  raised;  but  another  "  damnosa  hereditas "  is 
attached  to  it  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  lends 
itself  to  "copy"  of  all  sorts — controversial,  poetic, 
and  not  unfrequently  commercial,  when  its  timber- 
growing  capabilities  come  under  discussion.  Books, 
pamphlets,  and  articles  of  all  kinds  on  this  enticing  \ 
theme  have  been  showered  on  the  public  for  years 
past,  but  seldom  has  so  genuine  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  this  lovely  corner  of  England  been  shown 
as  will  be  found  in  the  simple  unpretentious  volume  of 
Mrs.  Willingham  Rawnsley.  She  is  content  to  take 
the  forest  as  she  finds  it,  without  seeking  to  revolu- 
tionise  or  to  improve  it.  In  it,  as  it  stands,  she  finds 
an  ample  store  of  animal  and  bird  life,  while  in 
beautiful  plants  and  trees  there  is  enough  to  occupy 
her  for  every  month  in  the  year. 

The  New  Forest  provides  a  vast  field  of  beautiful 
scenery  to  those  who  will  take  it  as  it  is,  and  make  the 
most  of  it.  Probably  nowhere  else  can  be  found  so 
glorious  a  mixture  of  open  heath,  relieved  by  the  dark 
green,  picturesque  forms  of  the  older  trees  of  the 
Scotch  fir  (that  have  strayed  thither,  either  on  the  j 
wings  of  the  wind  or  by  the  aid  of  some  zealous 
bird,)  with  ancient  woods  of  gnarled  oak  and  towering 
beech  that  seem  to  pen  in  the  rolling  heather  by  a 
huge  wave  of  brilliant  greenery.  Surely  the  Spring 
time  with  its  intensely  delicate  green  tints  and  gorgeous 
wealth  of  blossom  must  appear  to  be  the  time  of  all 
the  year  for  the  forest.  Not  so.  Mrs.  Rawnsley 
takes  us  through  the  year  month  by  month  and  shows 
us  how  each  period  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  each  one 
differing  from,  yet  equal  to,  the  others.  Perhaps  the 
richest  masses  of  colour  are  to  be  found  in  the  fall  of 
the  year. 

"  When  Autumn  is  flaunting  his  banner  of  pride 
For  glory  that  Summer  is  dead 
Arrayed  in  the  robes  of  his  royalty  dyed 
In  tawny  and  orange  and  red." 

Nowhere  can  this  picture  be  seen  as  it  is  in  the  New 
Forest  on  a  bright  October  day,  when  the  earliest 
frosts  have  turned  the  beeches  to  a  red  that  is  almost 
scarlet,  relieved  by  masses  of  oak  foliage  still  retaining 
their  green  hue,  faded  almost  to  an  olive  dark,  but 
relieved  here  and  there  by  the  brilliant  orange  colour  of 
a  group  of  birches.  Mrs.  Rawnsley's  book  abounds  in 
illustrations,  but  none  are  more  effective  than  those 
in  which  she  depicts  the  dying  foliage  of  the  birch. 
Yet  each  period  of  the  year  has  its  special  charm.  For 
the  eye  may  be  feasted  on  colour  till  every  leaf  is  gone 
and  the  winter  is  fairly  upon  us.  There  are  no  finer 
pictures  of  the  forest  than  those  painted  in  winter  and 
here  Mrs.  Rawnsley's  own  words  are  worth  quoting: — 
"  The  distant  pine  woods  look  misty  and  blue  through 
the  frozen  air.  The  nearer  ones  show  a  heavy  massed 
indigo  tint.  The  rounded  outlines  of  far-off  wintry 
woods  have  fine  pencilled  tracery  where  their  edges 
meet  the  sky — the  outermost  tips  of  thousands  of  tiny 
branches — and  from  among  the  lower  masses  stand  out 
the  white  stems  of  birches  and  the  deepened  shades  of 
ivy-clad  trunks.  Some  of  the  broad  sloping  trunks  are 
clad  in  soft  green  velvet  coats  of  moss,  and  this  warm 
olive-tinted  mass  runs  down  also  over  their  knotted 
roots,  tracing  channels  of  iridescent  green  through  the 
red  russet  carpet  of  last  year's  leaves.  Indeed  the 
accusation  of  dreariness  can  hardly  be  brought  against 
the  forest  in  winter  ".  Moreover  the  forest  possesses 
for  winter  shelter,  better  than  an  overcoat,  its  great  fir 
woods,  some  of  them  a  hundred  years  and  more  in  age, 
where  the  red,  towering  trunks  contrast  so  finely  with 
the  glaucous  green  heads  of  the  trees  wherein  the 
squirrels  stamp  and  chatter  at  us.  Hundreds  of  acres 
of  these  fir  plantations  there  are,  some  of  the  oldest 
almost  cathedral-like  in  their  still  solemnity,  while  the 


younger  ones  give  ample  promise  of  developing  into  a 
"  winter  garden  "  such  as  are  those  in  another  Hamp- 
shire forest  so  beloved  of  Charles  Kingsley  with,  as  he 
describes  it,  "  the  wall  of  red  fir  stems  and  the  dark  fir 
roof  with  its  jagged  edges  a  mile  long  against  the  soft 
grey  sky  ". 

Yet  there  is  in  the  forest  more  than  mere  scenery. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  bird  and  animal  life,  for 
this  great  territory  is  an  absolute  sanctuary  to 
all  creatures  save  only  those  whose  presence  in 
too  great  numbers  is  a  menace  to  the  existence 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  Naturally  the  finches  and 
all  seed-eating  birds  are  scarce  compared  with  what 
can  be  found  in  cultivated  countries  where  their  food 
abounds.  Nor  can  we  expect  to  find  a  great  stock  of 
partridges  in  a  country  where  there  is  not  a  stubble 
field  for  miles.  But  of  the  insectivorous  birds — the  wood- 
peckers and  wrynecks  and  nuthatches — of  the  rarer 
raptorial  birds— of  the  woodcock  and  snipe  tribe — of 
wildfowl  and  waders,  there  is  no  lack  indeed.  A  wise 
reticence  on  most  of  these  points  is  exercised,  for  to 
mention  the  breeding  haunts  of  any  scarce  bird  is  to 
bring  down  upon  it  the  detestable  "  collector".  In  the 
forest,  where,  whatever  may  actually  be  the  legal  rights 
of  the  public,  the  privilege  of  wandering  freely  over 
every  portion  of  it  is  open  to  all,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  those  in  charge  of  it  to  prevent  illicit  taking  of 
young  birds  and  eggs.  A  trespasser  with  a  gun  is 
summarily  dealt  with,  but  an  innocent-looking  tourist 
armed  with  a  butter-fly  net  is  not  so  easy  to  control, 
even  though  his  pockets  are  in  truth  bulging  with  eggs 
of  the  varieties  most  needing  protection,  soon  to  be 
offered  for  sale  in  order  to  meet  the  insatiate  craze  for 
"British-taken  specimens".  Silence  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  such  varieties  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
protection. 

Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson's  book  on  the  New  Forest  is 
a  far  more  ambitious  and  comprehensive  work  than  Mrs. 
Rawnsley's.  In  it  the  whole  subject  is  covered,  from 
the  ancient  forest  laws  and  history,  through  scenery, 
geology,  ornithology  and  surroundings  of  the  forest, 
down  to  the  modern  controversies  and  divergencies 
of  thought  which  mostly  centre  round  the  Deer  Removal 
Act  of  1851,  that  "  fons  et  origo  mali  ". 

There  is  indeed  material  for  very  considerable  re- 
search and  for  more  than  one  volume  if  the  subject  be 
gone    into  thoroughly.     Mr.   Hutchinson    has  given 
infinite  toil  evidently  to  the  collection  of  his  facts,  but 
he  has  not  paused  to  assimilate  them.    Nor  has  he 
given  himself  time  to  master  the  intricate  details  of  the 
forest  politics,  both  ancient  and  modern.     Hence  his 
book  is  full  of  inaccuracies  on  almost  every  page  where 
j  facts  and  figures  are  concerned.    To  quote  but  a  few — 
verderers  were  not  as  described  on  p.  4,  "  appointed 
by  the  county  courts " — a  somewhat  minor  form  of 
jurisdiction — but  were  elected  "  by  the  King's  Writ  in 
the  full  county  of  the  same  shire  within  which  the 
forest  is  " — "  verderers  "  and  "  marksmen  "  (see  p.  113) 
are  not  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  implies,  one  and  the  same 
thing  but  are  very  distinct  and  ancient  officers  of  the 
New  Forest,  each  with  their  respective  duties.  But 
"agistors",    though  legal   forest  officers,  have  not 
existed  in  the   New  Forest  since   the  times  of  the 
Commonwealth.     The    newly    constituted    Court  of 
Verderers    in    1879    appointed    by    that    name  their 
new  servants  employed  under  the  powers  of  the  New 
Forest   Act   of   1877.    The   reason  for  the   lack  of 
agistors,  under  that  title,  in  the  New  Forest  is  that 
for  centuries  past  the  "  Under  Foresters  "  or  "  Groom- 
keepers  "  therein  exercised  those  powers  of  agistors 
defined  by  Manwood,  and  do  so  to  this  day.     It  was 
a  sad  departure  from  old  New  Forest  custom  when  the 
title  was  re-introduced  after  two  hundred  years  for  a 
modern  "  understudy  "  among  the  ancient  officers  of 
I  the  greatest  of  all  forests  within  the  realm.    So  again, 
i  had  Mr.  Hutchinson  studied  more,  carefully  the  actual 
boundaries  of  the  district  of  which  he  was  writing  he 
would  not  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  saying  that  the 
beautiful  Hampshire  Avon  "fails  to  touch  the  forest 
at  any  point  "  especially  as  only  a  few  pages  previously 
he    has   given    in    detail    the   perambulation   of  the 
forest  which  clearly  shows  the  river  as  a  boundary, 
while  all  forest  men   know  that  a  stretch  of  it  lies 
partly  if  not  wholly  in  the  forest.    In  speaking  of  the 
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Deer  Removal  Act  again  the  author  seems  to  have 
become  confused  between  the  16,000  acres  which  the 
'Crown  is  now  entitled  to  enclose  under  the  Act  of  1877 
and  the  32,000  acres  which  it  was  entitled  to  enclose 
under  the  Deer  Removal  Act  of  185 1  and  the  preceding 
Acts  of  1698  and  1808.  While  he  endorses  the  view, 
now  generally  accepted  by  foresters,  that  the  restrictions 
as  to  enclosure  and  protection  imposed  by  the  Act 
of  1877  must  strike  a  death  blow  at  the  existence  of 
the  beautiful  old  beech  woods,  he  misses  the  main 
point  ;  it  is  not  that  the  number  of  acres  which 
the  Crown  is  empowered  to  enclose  that  is  deficient  ; 
but  that  the  earmarking  of  those  acres  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  ancient  decaying  woods  from  much-needed 
protection  in  favour  of  oak  and  fir  plantations  of  a 
quarter  their  age  which  need  no  protection,  stultifies 
the  Act  itself  and  defeats  its  avowed  objects.  Again,  j 
no  naturalist  of  experience  in  the  New  Forest  district  : 
will  endorse  such  a  statement  as  that  the  "  little  "  owl  | 
■"coupled  with  the  tawny  owl"  is  "very  common", 
•when  but  a  comparatively  few  instances  of  its  appear- 
ance are  recorded,  or  that  the  hoopoe  "is  a  regular 
spring  visitor  to  the  New  Forest  ".  Nor  will  observers 
admit  what  is  said  as  to  the  breeding  of  the  various 
buzzards  and  harriers,  though  too  full  a  ventilation  of 
these  matters  is  to  be  reprehended.  But  the  remark- 
able statement  that  "the  mammals  have  greatly  de- 
creased "  will  amaze  forest-dwellers,  who  see  the  bags 
made  by  shooting  licensees  and  notice  that  two  packs 
of  hounds  still  hunt  regularly.  Nor  need  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  disturb  itself  at 
the  statement  that  the  New  Forest  ponies  are  "docked" 
wholesale,  for  that  is  not  done  at  all. 

The  book  is  certainly  full  of  delightful  illustrations, 
•especially  those  of  forest  ponies  by  Miss  Lucy 
Kemp  Welch,  and  they  are  beautifully  reproduced  ; 
but  here  again  the  taint  of  inaccuracy  of  descrip- 
tion disfigures  them.  For  no  New  Forester  will 
recognise  by  name  any  such  places  as  "the  Hill  Woods" 
•or  "  the  Lodge  Walk  ".  Nor  are  the  wide  heaths, 
•except  very  occasionally,  described  as  "commons". 
Where  all  is  "common"  for  miles  round  the  term  is  I 
inapplicable  to  special  localities  and  never  used.  This 
book  will  no  doubt  interest  the  ordinary  reader,  for 
it  is  well  written  and  full  of  delightful  descriptions 
•of  forest  scenery  and  forest  lore,  but  as  a  work  of 
reference  or  a  serious  history  of  the  New  Forest  it  can 
never  be  considered  a  "  standard  "  work,  since  so  many 
•of  its  figures  or  facts  can  be  contravened  by  better,  or 
by  local,  evidence.  A  great  portion  of  the  book  itself 
is  a  reproduction  of  extracts  from  other  and  older 
works  on  the  New  Forest.  But  sufficient  attention  has 
riot  been  given  to  these  extracts  to  explain  them  in 
fheir  proper  sense.  The  book  is  well  indexed  and  a 
map  of  the  district  which  includes  the  New  Forest  is 
■attached.  Had  the  boundaries  of  the  forest  itself,  and  ! 
better  still,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  thirteen  ! 
"Walks"  of  which  it  is  composed,  been  shown  on  | 
this  map,  it  would  have  been  a  far  more  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  work  itself. 
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*"  Scottish    Reminiscences."      By   Archibald  Geikie. 

Glasgow  :  MacLehose.    1904.    6s.  net. 
'THE  output  of  biographies  and  autobiographies  of  a  I 
class  of  men  whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  the  | 
professor's  chair  or  in  some  equal  seclusion  appears 
rather  excessive  just  now.    It  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  men  who  have  written  upon  metaphysical  and 
general   philosophical  subjects.     We   have   had  the 
Autobiography  of   Spencer:    and    now  we  have  the 
autobiographies  of  Alexander  Bain  who  was  Professor 
of   Logic  at  Aberdeen,  and  of  Alexander  Campbell 
Fraser  who  was  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  Logic  at 
Edinburgh.    Neither  of  these  professors  is  of  sufficient  j 
importance  in  the  history  of  thought  to  make  it  of  ! 
the  slightest  consequence  that  we  should  have  the  key  i 


supplied  by  his  biography  to  his  views  on  philosophical 
subjects.  There  is  no  future  for  the  empirical  system  of 
Bain  who  was  a  second-rate  Mill ;  and  whatever  interest 
or  importance  it  seemed  to  have  at  one  time  has  wholly 
disappeared.  In  competition  with  idealism,  or  with 
empiricism  supported  by  the  broader  theory  of  evolution, 
his  system  in  these  days  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the 
dying  off  of  the  unfit  to  survive.  Fraser  has  even  less 
claim  than  Bain  to  have  done  work  of  an  original  and 
vital  character  ;  and  if  he  had  not  happened  to  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  attracted  by  Berkeley,  and 
ultimately,  as  a  consequence,  to  edit  Berkeley's  works 
for  the  Oxford  University  Press,  his  impression  on 
philosophy  would  have  been  as  evanescent  as  Bain's. 
If  Dr.  Fraser  had  really  written  his  biography  accord- 
ing to  the  scale  of  his  philosophic  importance,  even  less 
than  the  dozen  pages  which  David  Hume  took  to 
describe  the  events  of  his  life  would  have  sufficed.  But 
both  men  at  least  afford  examples  of  venerable  age  and 
have  passed  through  such  literary  and  social  experiences 
as  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Scottish  professor  ;  and 
some  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  are  precisely 
of  that  class  of  man.  We  should  expect  to  find  de- 
scriptions of  distinguished  men  or  memorable  scenes 
or  occurrences  ;  we  should  look  for  the  literary, 
the  social  or  the  political  anecdote  ;  for  clever 
sayings,  for  wit  and  humour.  The  intellectual 
circle  of  the  University  should  furnish  its  quota 
of  original  character  or  incident.  Then  there  are 
the  numberless  connexions  which  exist  between  the 
literary,  social  and  political  life  of  London  and  the 
North  :  and  the  man  must  be  dull  who  by  his  position 
and  associations  finding  himself  acquainted  with  both 
worlds  cannot  find  much  to  say  to  which  the  ordinary 
reader  will  give  attention. 

Yet  of  Bain's  autobiography  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  be  said  and  this  is  that  there  is  hardly  an  attractive 
page  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  some  interest 
in  the  earlier  pages.  Bain  rose  from  very  humble 
circumstances  and  his  rise  was  very  creditable.  But, 
essentially,  such  a  story  has  been  told  so  often 
that  it  has  lost  its  freshness.  The  self-made  man, 
especially  the  Scotsman  of  books,  is  so  common 
a  type  that  the  novelty  is  gone  ;  and  if  he  does 
not  grow  more  interesting  in  his  later  life  than  he 
is  in  his  earlier  we  do  not  want  to  have  any  more  to  do 
with  him  though  we  take  his  merits  for  granted.  He 
is  not  an  exhilarating  companion.  Professor  Bain, 
instead  of  gaining  in  attractiveness  as  he  goes  along, 
becomes  always  more  and  more  deadly  dull.  If  he  has 
given  a  wrong  impression  of  himself  that  is  his  own 
fault,  but  taking  him  as  he  appears  in  this  autobio- 
graphy he  was  the  dulness  of  mechanical  intellectuality 
personified.  There  is  nothing  to  enliven  the  tedium  of 
long  disquisitions  about  his  University  lectures  and  his 
dry-as-dust  books,  which  we  cannot  conceive  tolerable 
to  anyone  in  these  days.  When  he  mentions  distin- 
guished men,  as  he  often  does,  he  tells  us  little  we 
care  to  hear  about  them  ;  and  the  number  of  absolutely 
commonplace  people  and  commonplace  second-rate  read- 
ing he  mentions  is  appalling.  We  cannot  imagine  that 
these  memorials  will  be  read  with  any  pleasure  even  by 
old  students — a  class  of  people  who  will  read  a  good  deal 
of  stodgy  stuff  if  their  minds  go  back  willingly  to  the 
days  when  they  trooped  into  a  professor's  class-room. 
In  the  case  of  a  professor  like  Bain,  whose  classes 
thousands  of  students  must  have  passed  through,  we 
can  imagine  many  wishing  to  know  what  the  old  man 
had  to  tell  of  himself,  and  what  was  the  kind  of  life  which 
he  led  of  which  they  obtained  glimpses  and  of  which 
they  speculated  in  early  days.  But  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  if  they  are  induced  by  such  a  feeling  to 
buy  the  book  they  will  find  it  as  heavy  mentally 
as  it  is  physically  ;  and  it  is  the  heaviest  book  of  its 
size  that  we  have  ever  had  before  us  on  a  desk — we 
cannot  say  in  our  hands,  for  it  is  far  too  heavy  to  hold. 

With  Dr.  Fraser  it  is  different.  There  is  much  that 
will  recall  to  his  students  much  pleasantness.  They  will 
recognise  the  old  phrases  which  used  to  evoke  laughter 
from  their  stereotyped  repetition  in  class.  They  will 
smile  at  a  good  deal  of  the  windy  verbiage,  "  the  starry 
heaven  and  the  moral  law  within  "  of  Kant,  the  "  Chair 
of  Hamilton  "  and  such  like  ;  and  will  probably  only  be 
strengthened  from  reading  the  biography  in  the  opinion 
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that  all  his  philosophical  posturings  ended  in  his  being  as 
absolutely  orthodox  as  quite  unoriginal  thinking  could 
make  him.  Le  pauvre  homme  ;  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
spent  most  of  his  time  bombinans  in  vacuo  ;  but  we  have 
real  affectionate  regard  for  him,  and  recall  his  ostenta- 
tiously philosophical  hat  and  beard  and  rust}-  clothes 
from  the  unsophisticated  outlook  of  a  second  year 
graduate  of  a  Scottish  University.  Now  coming  back 
to  him  from  his  "Small  Berkeley  ",  a  phrase  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  many  generations  of  Edinburgh 
students,  to  the  actual  writing  of  these  experiences 
of  his  we  admit  that  they  are  very  characteristic  and 
readable.  He  makes  much  the  same  kind  of  thing 
pleasurable  which  Bain  has  made  wearisome  ;  and  not 
merely  old  students  but  others  may  find  personalities, 
incidents,  events,  descriptions  of  Scottish  and  English 
life  which  will  please  them. 

Of  the  book  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  not  much 
need  be  said.  It  is  a  record  of  sixty  years  spent  in 
Scotland  on  the  Geological  Survey  and  as  Professor  of 
Geology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Apparently 
the  egoism  of  the  Scottish  philosopher  professor  is  not 
that  of  the  geological  professor  as  the  book  has  very 
little  to  do  with  Sir  Archibald  Geikie's  professional 
work.  He  supposes  that  his  notes  on  changes  in  Scot- 
tish life  and  customs  and  surroundings  generally  will 
have  importance  in  the  coming  years  when  the  old 
order  has  completely  passed  away.  The  matter  is 
of  a  kind  familiar  in  Scottish  literature.  Many  of  the 
stories  illustrative  of  the  Church  system,  of  theological 
beliefs  and  practices  such  as  Sabbatarianism,  of  cus- 
toms, modes,  superstitions,  humour,  in  short  of  the 
whole  gamut  of  Scottish  life  and  character,  are  already 
well  worn  for  one  whose  notice  has  been  called  to 
this  class  of  book.  Where  Sir  Archibald  tells  the 
stories  of  his  own  experience  he  g-ains  in  freshness;  and 
some  of  those  which  do  not  profess  to  have  any  kind  of 
didactic  importance  are  the  best.  Thus  we  have  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  the  Gaelic  enthusiast  speaking  Gaelic  in 
the  Highlands  and  pulled  up  short  with  "  Professor 
Blackie,  if  you  would  only  speak  English  I  should  under- 
stand you  ";  and  the  cultured  Lord  Rutherford  Clark  who, 
near  his  last  days,  comes  pathetically  to  Sir  Archibald 
with  the  "  geological  "  problem  why  all  the  hills  of  Scot- 
land have  become  so  much  steeper  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago.  Such  stories  are  really  "  Reminiscences  "  ; 
but  if  any  reader  should  not  be  posted  in  the  well- 
known  anecdotes  which  Sir  Archibald  seems  to  have 
written  considerable  parts  of  his  book  to  lead  up  to, 
and  is  fresh  to  the  Scottish  atmosphere,  he  will  find  the 
book  well  worth  reading. 


ONE  OF  THE  FOURTEEN. 

"The   Return  to   Protection."     By    William  Smart. 
London  :  Macmillan.     1904.     5.?.  net. 

"  *■  1  "HIS  book  is  based  on  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
to  popular  audiences  in  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, during  February  and  March  of  the  present 
year."  If  Professor  Smart  had  not  vouchsafed  us 
this  information  in  his  preface,  the  style  and  method  of 
treatment  would  have  revealed  it.  Candidly,  we  can- 
not say  that  this  volume  is  worthy  of  Professor  Smart's 
undoubted  abilities.  To  begin  with,  the' title  he  has 
given  it  is  rather  misleading.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to 
understand  whether  he  intended  to  give  a  series  of 
elementary  lectures  on  pure  economics  or  whether  he 
is  criticising  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  but  we  laid 
down  the  volume  firmly  convinced  that  Professor 
Smart  has  totally  misconceived  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
position,  and  that  the  dialectical  victory  he  evidently 
conceives  himself  to  have  achieved  is  really  over  men  in 
buckram. 

So  long  as  Professor  Smart  is  expounding  the 
theory  of  economics  he  is  eminently  readable.  Seldom 
have  we  come  across  so  lucid  an  exposition  of  the 
accepted  principles  of  economics,  but  Professor  Smart 
does  not  make  it  sufficiently  clear  that  these  are  j 
abstract  principles  only,  and  that  their  bearing  upon 
the  actual  politics  of  the  day  is  very  little.  It  is  clear 
from  some  of  Professor  Smart's  remarks  upon  dump-  i 
ing  that  he  recognises  an  uncomfortable  divergence 


between  economic  theory  and  the  actual  facts  of  the 
present  situation,  and  he  leases  upon  the  reader  the 
impression  that  he  is  perpetually  trying  to  look  upon 
modern  life  through  Ricardian  spectacles.  Space 
forbids  us  to  criticise  the  theoretical  teaching  at  length 
;  but  we  must  point  out  that  Professor  Smart  begs  the 
whole  question  if  he  maintains  that  in  all  cases  the 
importing  nation  pays  not  only  the  duty  but  also  an 
1  equivalent  increase  on  the  price  of  the  home-made 
article.  A  footnote  to  p.  10 1  indeed  does  allow  that 
competition  among  the  home  manufacturers  will  bring- 
down the  price  of  a  manufactured  article  at  first,  but 
he  hints  that  the  only  result  would  be  the  formation  of 
trusts,  which  would  again  raise  the  price.  Professor 
Smart  forgets  that  the  peculiar  political  system  of 
the  United  States  alone  renders  the  trust  in  its  worst 
sense  possible,  while  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
country  in  wealth  helped  the  rise  in  prices.  Of  course 
when  the  supply  of  a  commodity  is  limited,  an  import' 
duty  would  raise  the  price,  but  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  to  tax  wheat,  of  which  the 
potential  supply  is  unlimited  by  reason  of  the  duty 
which  is  to  encourage  Canadian  wheat-growing.  The 
incidence  of  a  duty  and  the  incidence  of  taxation  are, 
pace  Professor  Smart,  distinctly  not  as  the  older 
economists  taught.  The  wheat  duty  will  be  paid 
wholly  by  the  consumer  only  so  long  as  he  must  live  on 
wholly  imported  foreign  wheat. 

Professor  Smart  is  much  less  satisfactory  in  the 
second  part  of  his  book,  perhaps  because  he  is  con- 
scious more  or  less  of  the  artificial  character  of  his 
position.  However,  he  is  well  worth  reading,  espe- 
cially on  dumping-,  although  his  economic  theories 
make  him  more  optimistic  than  facts  justify.  Perhaps 
in  the  long  run  the  nation  as  a  whole  would  become 
richer  by  deciding  that  coal-mining  is  its  natural  pur- 
suit, because  in  coal-mining  alone  has  it  an  advantage 
over  its  competitors.  This  is  really  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  modern 
Cobdenites.  They  profess  to  advocate  peace  among 
the  nations,  but  if  their  millennium  ever  arrived  it  would 
only  be  after  the  elite  of  the  human  race  had  possessed 
itself  by  force  of  the  most  desirable  spots  on  the 
globe,  and  had  enslaved  mankind  under  an  everlast- 
ing despotism  none  the  less  galling  because  economic. 

When  dealing  with  retaliation,  Professor  Smart 
apparently  propounds  the  alternatives  that  it  would 
either  be  ineffectual  or  result  in  a  Chinese  -wall  of  pro- 
tective tariffs.  He  illustrates  the  probability  of  the 
policy  being  ineffectual  by  the  tariff  wars  between 
Germany  and  Russia  1893,  between  France  and 
Switzerland  1893-1895,  and  between  France  and  Italy 
1 889 -1 898.  All  he  proves  is  that  each  country  lost  a 
great  deal  of  possible  trade  by  the  higher  duties,  but  he 
surely  cannot  maintain  that  neither  side  won.  Appa- 
rently the  country  which  suffered  most  made  conces- 
sions, a  natural  result  one  is  tempted  to  say  of  that 
principle  of  competition  so  dear  to  economists,  and  one 
calculated  to  encourage  us,  since  our  market  is  far  more 
valuable  to  our  protected  rivals  than  is  theirs  to  us. 
The  other  alternative — that  each  country  would  be  com- 
pelled to  organise  itself  anew  industrially  is  practically 
the  position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  have 
tried  the  policy  of  free  imports  and  it  has  been  a  success 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  it  split  upon  the  rock  of 
nationality,  since  France  and  Germany  preferred  to  be 
industrially  as  well  as  politically  independent.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposes  to  take  them  at  their  word,  and 
to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  principle  which  is  valued 
more  highly  by  them  than  is  our  professed  free-trade 
millennium. 

Probably  his  failure  to  realise  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
attitude  towards  real  free  trade  is  responsible  for 
Professor  Smart's  strange  lucubrations  upon  the  pro- 
posed colonial  preference.  To  prove  that  the  colonies 
have  made  slow  progress  in  wealth  and  population,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  trade  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreigner  is  infinitesimal,  is  not  to  bring  effective  argu- 
ment against  the  preference.  Mr.  Chamberlain  recog- 
nises that  the  colonies  have  not  been  developed  in  the 
past,  and  he  proposes  now  that  British  capital  should 
develop  them  instead  of  foreign  countries.  He  does 
not  propose  nor  do  the  colonies  that  a  mutually  pre- 
ferential tariff  should  mark  the  limit  of  union  between 
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the  colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  but  the 
■first  step  towards  fusing-  all  the  King's  dominions  into 
a  political  and  economic  whole,  changing  an  inde- 
terminate political  anomaly  into  an  empire. 

Professor  Smart  asks  how  the  colonies,  even  Canada, 
will  gain  by  the  2s.  duty  on  wheat,  unless  the  price  of 
wheat  is  raised  to  the  English  consumer,  and  he  demurs 
to  the  proposal  to  give  the  latter  an  equivalent  in  the 
shape  of  a  remission  of  the  war-taxes  on  tea  and  sugar. 
Let  us  say  at  once  that  no  Liberal  chancellor  of  the 
•exchequer  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  "  war-taxes  " 
for  years  to  come,  and  therefore  any  scheme  which 
relieves  the  poor  of  at  least  part  of  the  burden  is 
■worthy  of  consideration.  The  probability  is  that  for  a 
few  years  the  English  people  would  have  to  pay  part  of 
the  extra  cost  caused  by  the  duty,  but  this  rise  in  price 
would  be  but  temporary,  and  bound  to  occur  in  any 
case.  Writers  like  Professor  Smart  do  not  realise  that 
only  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  states  in  the  American 
Union  grow  wheat  for  export,  and  that,  all  available 
land  being  taken  up,  the  world's  increasing  demand  for 
wheat  is  steadily  raising  the  price.  As  things  are  wheat 
is  not  grown  at  a  remunerative  cost  on  many  American 
farms  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  raise  the  price 
!by  creating  a  demand  for  wheat  in  China  and  Japan. 
Canadian  wheat  is  better  in  quality,  costs  less  to  grow 
and  is  only  handicapped  by  the  high  cost  of  transporting 
the  wheat  from  the  farm  to  the  railway.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's scheme  would  pour  settlers  into  Canada  and  so 
•encourage  the  development  of  the  country  and  bring 
about  a  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  or  at  any  rate  prevent 
a  decisive  rise,  as  the  population  of  the  United  States 
becomes  less  able  to  export  wheat.  A  Canada  ex- 
porting greater  quantities  of  wheat  would  import  more 
manufactures  and  farming  being  a  priori  more  profitable 
than  manufacturing  in  Canada,  the  preference  to  British 
goods  would  insensibly  become  practically  free  admit- 
tance. The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  Australia 
and  other  colonies.  It  is  folly  to  talk  of  England 
exploiting  her  colonies  or  vice  versa,  since  the  new 
"imperialism  would  make  the  prosperity  of  the  common- 
■wealth  as  a  whole  its  object,  and  not  that  of  individual 
members. 

We  should  like  to  know  Professor  Smart's  authority 
for  the  strange  statement  (on  p.  117)  that  food  is  not 
taxed  in  "America",  but  we  unreservedly  commend 
the  wise  words  he  writes  on  p.  265,  to  the  study  of 
free  importers.  "  Those  who  defend  free  trade  on 
principles,  and  on  experience  borrowed  from  the  circum- 
stances of  sixty  years  ago,  and  who  vex  their  souls 
defending-  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  prophecies,  are  taking 
weak  ground."  Precisely  so.  Circumstances  have 
•changed,  and  we  must  alter  our  political  economics 
accordingly. 


MOHAMMEDAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

■"The  History  of  Philosophy  in  Islam."  By  Dr.  T.  J. 
de  Boer.  Translated  by  E.  R.  Jones.  London  : 
Luzac.    1904.    7s.  6d.  net. 

'T'HE  title  of  Dr.  de  Boer's  book  is  well  chosen.  We 
-»-  can  speak  of  a  philosophy  in  Islam  ;  a  philosophy 
of  Islam  did  not  exist.  Neither  Mohammed  nor  the 
semi-civilised  Arab  tribes  to  whom  his  revelation  was 
made  had  any  inkling  of  philosophical  systems  or 
philosophical  ideas,  and  the  religion  of  the  Qoran  was 
at  once  too  narrow  and  too  sharplv  defined  to  allow 
.a  philosophy  to  be  developed  out  of  i't.  Whatever,  may 
have  been  the  case  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
Semitic  stock,  the  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Arab 
Prophet  had  little  philosophical  capacitv,  and  the  meta- 
physical subtleties  of  the  Greeks  were  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  them.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  spread  of 
Mohammedanism  was  that  it  appealed  to  classes  and 
bodies  of  men  who  were  weary  of  theological  disputes 
which  they  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to 
comprehend. 

But  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism  involved  the 
forcible  conversion  of  Greeks  and  Persians  to  the 
new  faith,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Aryan 
element  thus  introduced  into  what  had  been  a  purely 
Semitic  religion  began  to  make  itself  felt.  Philosophies 
arose  in  the  heart  of  Islam,  antagonistic  to  its  spirit 


and  sometimes  frankly  antagonistic  even  to  the  letter 
of  its  tenets.  Their  founders,  and  probably  also  their 
disciples,  were  men  of  non-Semitic  blood  ;  most  of 
them  were  of  Persian  origin,  and  even  where  an  Arab 
descent  might  be  claimed  for  them  it  was  only  on  the 
father's  side.  They  represent  a  revolt  against  the 
puritanism  of  a  religion  which  sought  to  banish  from 
its  narrow  domain  art,  science  and  abstract  speculation. 

Between  orthodox  Mohammedanism  and  these  in- 
trusive philosophies  there  was  undisguised  war.  When- 
ever orthodoxy  had  the  power,  it  consigned  the  books 
of  the  individual  thinkers  to  the  flames  and  did  its  best 
j  to  crush  the  thinkers  themselves.     But  the  alliance 
j  of   Islam    with    political    power   prevented  orthodox 
I  Mohammedanism  from  being  always  in  the  ascendent. 
Caliphs  arose  who  were  half-Persian  in  origin,  and 
seats  of  government  were  established  on  the  Euphrates 
or  in  Spain.    The  ruler  not  infrequently  sympathised 
with  the  philosophers  rather  than  with  the  orthodox, 
and  from  time  to  time  accordingly  Islam  saw  itself 
superseded  or  explained  away  by  philosophical  systems 
which  were  really  a  negation  of  it. 

The  history  of  these  systems  and  their  founders  has 
been  given  by  Dr.  de  Boer  succinctly,  clearly  and  full}-. 
His  book  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  want  to  know 
something-  about  the  philosophies  which  have  arisen  in 
Islam  in  spite  of  Islam.  Nothing  can  be  more  lucid 
than  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  he  has 
found  a  translator  who  has  done  him  justice. 

Philosophy  in  Islam  owed  much  to  Christian  teach- 
ing. It  was  through  the  Christians  of  Syria  that  the 
metaphysical  questions  which  had  excited  so  much 
attention  in  the  Byzantine  world  became  known  to  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  ;  and  it  was  the  Christians 
also  who  acquainted  the  court  of  the  Caliphs  with 
Greek  science,  more  especially  in  the  form  of  Neo- 
Platonism.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  though  it  is  not 
referred  to  by  Dr.  de  Boer,  that  S.  John  of  Damascus, 
the  virtual  originator  of  the  theory  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  was  brought  up  at  Bagdad.  Zoroastrianism,  with 
its  doctrine  of  dualism,  further  exercised  a  certain 
amount  of  influence  ;  Indian  philosophy,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  which  Dr.  de  Boer  has  but  a  poor  opinion, 
seems  to  have  been  but  little  known. 

Philosophy  in  Islam  began  with  the  assertion  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  the  supremacy  of  reason  on  the 
part  of  the  "  Mutazilites  ".  Both  tenets  ran  directly 
counter  to  Mohammedan  orthodoxy,  and  both  found 
protectors  in  the  political  successors  of  Mohammed  at 
Bagdad.  With  the  rise  of  "the  faithful  brethren  of 
Basra "  philosophy  became  a  society  within,  and  yet 
independent  of,  Islam,  and  in  the  persons  of  El-Kindi 
and  El-Farabi  it  founded  schools  whose  teaching  was 
based  on  Neo-Platonism  rather  than  on  the  Qoran. 
El-Kindi  was  of  South  Arabian  descent,  but  was  so  far 
Hellenised  as  to  be  able  to  translate  Greek  books  into 
Arabic  ;  El-Farabi  was  a  Persian.  El-Farabi's  theology 
was  Gnostic  in  character,  but  the  jeons  of  Gnosticism 
were  replaced  in  it  by  Plato's  archetypes.  Dr.  de  Boer 
makes  Ibn  Sina  or  Avicenna  also  a  Neo-Platonist  ;  for 
Avicenna  there  was  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  which 
comes  to  an  end  with  death,  the  individual  soul  rejoining 
the  world-spirit  though  still  retaining  something  of  its 
own  individuality.  The  future  rewards  and  punishments 
of  Mohammedanism  thus  had  no  place  in  Avicenna's 
I  system,  and  it  is  therefore  remarkable  that  his  influence 
j  should  have  been  as  great  as  it  actually  was.  Indeed 
I  Dr.  de  Boer  is  doubtless  right  in  saying  that  "for  the 
j  East  he  stood  and  yet  stands  as  the  prince  of  philo- 
sophy". Even  in  the  West  his  influence  on  scholasticism 
was  considerable. 

It  was  Ibn  Roshd  or  Averrhoes,  however,  who  was 
to  the  West  what  Avicenna  was  to  the  East.  Born  at 
Cordova  in  1126,  he  took  Aristotle  as  his  guide  and 
developed  a  system  of  philosophy  with  a  fearlessness 
of  logic  and  force  of  intellect  that  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  philosophic  thinkers.  But  between  his 
system  and  orthodoxy  compromise  was  impossible.  At 
the  foundation  of  it  lay  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
matter  ;  the  world  is  in  a  constant  process  of  becoming- ; 
there  has  been  no  definite  act  of  creation  followed  by  a 
period  of  divine  rest.  This  eternal  process  of  becoming, 
however,  presupposes  an  eternal  mover,  and  so  proves 
the  existence  of  God. 
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Averrhoes  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Avicenna.  Ortho" 
doxy  was  politically  stronger  in  the  West  than  it  had 
been  in  the  East  ;  his  writings  were  condemned  to  be 
burnt,  and  he  himself  was  deprived  of  his  official  post 
and  sent  into  exile.    Of  his  permanent  influence  upon 
Islam  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  traces.     It  was  j 
otherwise,  however,  in  Christendom.    Already  in  1256  j 
Albertus  Magnus  controverts  his  philosophy,  and  fifteen  i 
years  later  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  does  the  same.  A 
school  of  Christian  Averrhoists  had  arisen  in  Europe, 
and  Dante  places  Averrhoes  "  the  great  commentator  " 
along  with  Avicenna  in  that  neutral  zone  which  lies 
outside  the  gates  of  hell. 


ESSAYS   AND   STORIES   OF  THE 
REFORMATION. 

"The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Vol.  II.:  The 
Reformation."  Cambridge  :  at  the  University 
Press.     1903.     16s.  net. 

"  Reformation  and  Renaissance."  By  J.  M.  Stone. 
London  :  Duckworth.    1904.     16s.  net. 

TWO  views  of  the  Reformation  have  been  propounded 
by  historians  of  equal  distinction.  One  of  them, 
held  by  Bishop  Creighton  among  others,  is  that  with 
more  tact  and  goodwill  and  with  a  more  fortunate 
course  of  events  the  great  separation  might  have  been 
avoided.  The  other,  of  which  Gardiner  may  be  taken 
as  a  typical  exponent,  is  that  the  cleavage  in  spirit 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Europe  was  so  deep 
that  severance  was  inevitable,  and  that  any  reunion 
could  have  been  but  temporary  and  artificial.  This  1 
judgment  dominates  his  whole  presentation  of  the  j 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  the  Protestants 
did  well  to  secede,  and  the  more  emphatic  their  protest 
the  better  he  is  pleased  with  them.  No  ultimate  re- 
conciliation in  thought  is  possible  between  those  who 
rejoice  in  the  continuity,  however  isolated,  of  a  Church's 
existence  and  the  contrary  party  for  whom  a  new  and 
higher  life  begins  with  the  revolt.  Yet  there  is  no 
serious  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Church  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  Pastor's 
picture  is  as  lurid  as  that  of  Gregorovius. 

Revolt,  indeed,  whether  we  think  it  went  too  far  or 
no,  was  justified  by  the  need  of  a  practical  reform 
which  should  bring  the  organisation  of  the  Church 
into  sound  relation  with  the  personal  religion  which 
was  increasing  everywhere  except  at  the  headquarters 
of  Christendom.  And  violent  as  the  changes  were, 
their  violence  was  due  in  part  to  the  obstructiveness 
with  which  the  demand  for  reform  was  met,  and  it 
had  abundant  mediaeval  precedents.  From  the  great 
Schism  onwards,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  Europe 
had  ceased  to  take  the  Papacy  seriously.  There  was 
conventional  respect  and  a  great  administrative 
machine  that  worked  almost  automatically  and  often 
with  beneficent  results.  But  it  was  on  a  Council  that 
men's  hopes  were  fixed,  and  meanwhile  each  successive 
Pope  was  dragging  the  system  to  a  lower  degrada- 
tion. And  as  Rome  sank,  personal  religion  was  reviving 
and  nowhere  so  generally  as  in  Germany.  Had  there 
been  signs  of  hope,  had  the  Papacy  condescended  even 
to  be  respectable,  the  Reformation  would  not  have 
come  at  the  time  and  in  the  shape  in  which  it  did. 
The  touching  stories  which  Miss  Stone  has  collected  of 
German  nuns  clinging  loyally  to  their  vows  in  defiance 
of  Protestant  terrorism  are  a  symptom  of  deep  religious 
feeling  which  throve  in  spite  of  Italianate  prelates  who 
copied  the  faults  of  Rome  as  faithfully  as  the  German 
princes  of  a  later  day  imitated  the  splendours  and  the 
vices  of  Louis  XIV.  But  it  was  natural  that  for  one  | 
whose  devotion  found  its  natural  expression  in  this 
form  a  hundred  should  welcome  Luther's  change.  The 
whole  of  what  then  was  modern  history  seemed  to  teach 
that  whatever  hope  there  might  be  for  religion  else- 
where, the  Papacy  was  incorrigible.  It  is  the  standing 
fallacy  of  Roman  Catholic  critics  of  Luther  and  his 
allies  that  they  judge  them  as  though  the  Rome  which 
they  rejected  was  that  of  the  counter-Reformation, 
when  a  new  type  of  Papal  nephew  had  arisen  in  j 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo.  The  writer  of  "  Reformation  and  j 
Renaissance  ",  candid  as  she  is  in  her  condemnation  of  - 


ecclesiastical  vices,  does  not  escape  this  confusion 
of  thought.  But  her  book,  though  it  shows  wide 
reading  and  an  intelligent  interest  in  many  sides  of 
life,  is  no  more  to  be  taken  as  serious  history  than 
Mr.  Kington  Oliphant's  "Rome  and  Reform",  which 
was  reviewed  in  these  columns  a  few  months  ago.  It 
is  a  collection  of  interesting  studies  illustrated  with 
good  portraits,  but  it  is  neither  coherent  nor  compre- 
hensive nor  judicial.  And  the  author  has  been  rash  in 
her  choice  of  weapons.  She  should  not  have  provoked 
retort  by  reflections  upon  the  character  of  opponents. 
At  that  game  all  the  cards  are  in  the  enemy's  hand. 
She  describes  Luther's  "  Table  Talk  "  as  pornographic. 
Though  the  exaggeration  is  absurd,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  conversation  was  at  times  Elizabethan, 
if  a  slight  anachronism  may  be  pardoned.  But  the 
language  of  Wittenberg  was  tame  in  comparison  with 
the  deeds  of  Rome.  Thuasne's  edition  of  Burchardus 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  among  the  books  con- 
sulted by  Miss  Stone.  In  it  she  might  have  found  an 
abundance  of  anecdotes,  all  of  them  true  and  few 
edifying. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History  raises  high  expecta- 
tions, and  in  great  measure  satisfies  them.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  not  written,  as  had  been  hoped,  by  specialists,, 
each  of  them  contributing  the  fruits  of  his  own- 
research.  Much  of  the  present  volume  is  the  work  of 
scholars,  competent  and  businesslike,  who  would  be 
equally  prepared  to  undertake  the  history  of  any  other 
centuries  that  might  be  entrusted  to  them.  We  are 
grateful  for  their  conscientious  labours  and  for  their 
literary  skill  ;  we  should  appreciate  their  work  more, 
highly  if  it  were  not  contrasted  with  chapters  which 
come  from  the  hands  of  masters.  Happily  that  on 
Luther,  the  most  important  in  the  book,  is  one  of  these. 
Dr.  Lindsay's  account  is  admirable  in  insight  and  in. 
comprehensive  knowledge.  Mr.  A.  F.  Pollard,  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  volume,  is  not  equally 
successful  in  following  up  Dr.  Lindsay's  narrative.  In 
it  there  is  warmth  and  sympathy  ;  in  Mr.  Pollard's 
writing,  whether  from  temperament  or  because  he  has 
not  thrown  himself  heartily  into  the  subject,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  lower  temperature.  And  the  chill 
engenders  a  certain  amount  of  fog.  He  does  not  enable 
us  to  see  the  men  and  their  motives  as  clearly  as  we 
could  wish  ;  the  story  is  told  distinctly  and  fully,  but 
from  outside.  And  there  is  one  extraordinary  omission. 
We  hear  little  of  the  process  by  which  the  old  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  was  displaced,  and  less  concerning- 
the  new  systems,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  which  were 
established  in  its  stead  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Germany.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Dr.  Wace  had 
narrated  for  us  the  history  of  these  changes.  Of  the 
other  great  reformers,  Zwingli  is  excellently  treated  by- 
Mr.  Whitney,  but  Calvin  has  been  unfortunate  in  falling- 
into  the  unhistorical  hands  of  Dr.  Fairbairn.  His  story 
is  interesting,  but  it  does  not  show  us  the  real  Calvin, 
with  his  cold  love  of  power  and  iron  consistency  of 
logic,  as  Dean  Church  has  called  it.  There  is  sug-ar 
and  water  in  Dr.  Fairbairn's  draught,  and  the  whole  is 
too  abstract  and  symmetrical  to  represent  realities  of 
character  and  conduct.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  a 
composite  photograph,  in  which  are  included  the 
features  of  all  his  heirs,  more  or  less  legitimate^  down 
to  the  present  century  were  set  before  us  as  Calvin's 
likeness.  And  it  is  strange  that  in  what  professes  to 
be  a  history  his  activity  as  a  statesman  should  be  one  of 
the  points  selected  for  omission.  Dr.  Fairbairn  makes 
amends  by  a  chapter  both  learned  and  readable  on  the 
tendencies  of  European  thought  in  that  age,  in  which 
he  gives  full  play  to  his  ingenuity  and  his  tolerance. 
Of  the  chapters  relating  to  England  two  are  by- 
acknowledged  masters,  Dr.  GairdnerandMr.  Mullinger,. 
and  one  by  the  industrious  Mr.  Pollard.  All  these  are, 
of  course,  adequate  or  more  than  adequate.  We  wish 
we  could  say  as  much  of  that  which  remains.  Professor 
Maitland,  whose  knowledge  and  talents  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised,  has  publicly  professed  his  want  of 
sympathy  with  religious  issues.  Yet  he  has  undertaken 
to  narrate  the  Elizabethan  settlement  of  the  English 
church,  and  has  complicated  his  task  by  interpolating 
with  it  a  history  of  contemporary  Scotland.  Even  his 
cleverness  cannot  combine  these  incongruous  themes  into 
a  satisfactory  whole  ;  each  suffers  from  this  Mezentian. 
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union.    But  a  graver  obstacle  is  the  spirit  in  which  he 
has  approached  his  task.     A  somewhat  monotonous  j 
tone  of  sarcasm  pervades  his  writing,  and  his  humour  is 
often  so  laborious  and  esoteric  that  he  succeeds  rather 
in  showing  that  he  is  amused  than  in  enabling  his 
readers  to  share  his  amusement.    Dr.  F.  X.  Kraus  of 
Munich,  in  his  essay  on  Medicean  Rome,  is,  like  Dr.  ! 
Maitland,  rather  suggestive  than  convincing.    There  is  j 
something  like  special  pleading  in  the  way  in  which  he  [ 
provides  Renaissance  popes  with  an  ideal.    The  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar  is  equally  conscientious  in  his  treatment  of 
the  efforts  of  Italian  and  Spanish  reformers  and  of  the  I 
successful  reformation  in  Scandinavia.    In  the  latter  he  | 
supplies  what  we  look  for  in  vain  in   Mr.  Pollard's 
German  chapters,  an  account  of  what  actually  happened 
when  a  Lutheran  church  was  established.     Of  the 
subjects  that  remain  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  Mr. 
Laurence  has  been  wise  in  importing  too  little  rather 
than  too  much  dogmatic  theology  into  his  account  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  his  chapter  has  those 
practical    merits  which  we  recognise  throughout  the 
volume.     Practical  usefulness  it  certainly  possesses  ; 
always  in  execution  and  usually  in  spirit  it  rises  to  a 
level  far  above  that  of  Dyer.    None  of  the  contributors 
need  be  ashamed  of  his  workmanship,  and  some  of  them 
speak  with  recognised  authority.    If  we  had  expected 
something  more  than  we  have  found,  it  is  because  the 
great  names  of  Acton  and  of  Cambridge  had  raised  our 
hopes  too  high. 


NOVELS. 

"  Broke  of  Covenden."    By  J.  C.   Snaith.     London  : 
Constable.     1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Snaith  obviously  does  not  wish  to  attract  the 
dull-witted,  but  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  erect  an 
obtrusive  notice  to  trespassers  at  the  entrance  to  his 
novel  in  the  shape  of  a  thirty-three-page  preface  all 
about  the  Olympians  and  the  God  of  Irony  who  makes 
the  puppets  on  the  world's  stage  dance  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  brother  deities.    The  preface  is  written  a 
little  too  sedulously  in  the  Meredith  vein,  and,  after  all, 
any  reader  likely  to  enjoy  the  novel  would  have  soon 
found  out  for  himself  Mr.  Snaith's  view  of  the  universe,  j 
Mr.  Broke  of  Covenden  is  an  English  squire  of  the 
most  respectably  conventional  type :  a  model  of  the  ' 
virtues  dearest  to  composers  of  epitaphs.    On  his  un-  1 
deserving  head  fall  many  startling  blows  :  the  rise  of  I 
the  middle  classes,  the  decay  of  old  families,  the  depre- 
ciation in  land,  the  folly  of  a  son,  the  vagaries  of  a 
daughter.     His  head  is  soon  as  bloody  as  that  of  which 
Mr.  Henley  sung,  but  not  as  undismayed.    Vet  be- 
wilderment rather  than  terror  is  his  portion.     Now  the 
fun  to  be  got  out  of  this  kind  of  theme  is  very  pessi-  j 
mistic  fun,  and  Mr.  Snaith,  for  all  his  cleverness,  walks  j 
on  a  dangerous  path  when  he  produces  his  effects  from  ! 
such  purely  tragic  machinery  as  death  in  battle.  Yet 
that  he  has  a  rare  sense  of  comedy  countless  scenes  in 
the  book  prove.    Mrs.  Broke,  a  woman  of  ability  and 
humour,  struggles  to  hold  together  the  tottering  house 
of  Covenden  with  a  measure  of  success,  and  in  her  the 
author  has  devised  a  figure  of  very  unusual  calibre. 
Unfortunately  she  talks  at  times  like  a  priggish  hum-  1 
bug.     Her  brother  Lord  Boskett  is  a  thing  of  pure 
delight,  except  when  he  discusses  Lady  Boskett  with 
his  butler.    It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Snaith  should  spoil  his  j 
work  by  fine  writing  at  times,  and  should  unconsciously 
make  his  jeune  premier  an  example  of  the  awful  effect 
which  a  University  education  may  have  upon  a  pedantic 
plebeian.    Further,  if  he  will  play  about  in  the  peerage, 
it  might  be  worth  his  while  to  master  the  evidently 
bewildering  rules  that  govern  courtesy  titles.   But  when 
this  is  said,  we  have  to  welcome  in  ' '  Broke  of  Covenden  " 
the  freshest  and  most  original  piece  of  comedy — still  in 
the  Meredithian   sense — that  we  have  met  since  its 
master's  pen  has  rested.    The  book  has  many  of  the  \ 
faults  of  immaturity,  but  its  author  has  ideas,  a  sense 
of  pathos,  and  an  amazing  gift  for  farcical  scenes  with 
a  vraisemblance  of  their  own.    He  scores  a  success  of 
precisely  the  kind  which  is  denied  to  Mr.  Chesterton's 
laboured  efforts,  so  that  his  book  will  probably  be  far 
less  popular  than  the  latter's  recent  nightmare. 


"The   Devotees."      By  O.   Shakespear.       London  t 
Heinemann.     1904.  6s. 

The  literary  vivisection  of  children  is  not  particu- 
larly pleasing,  but  seems  to  become  more  popular 
among  novelists.  To  take  a  family,  derange  its 
matrimonial  system,  and  study  the  effect  on  a  child's 
mind,  is  a  somewhat  morbid  amusement.  Our  elders 
were  content  to  describe  a  child  that  knew  its  own 
father  as  wise  :  we  progress,  and  curiously  consider 
what  the  child  will  feel  when  he  discovers  his  father  in 
an  unexpected  figure.  Miss  Shakespear  has  made  the 
best  of  a  gratuitously  unpleasant  theme,  but  "The 
Devotees  "  gives  its  readers  much  more  than  the  open- 
ing chapters  seem  to  promise.  It  is  a  study  of  the 
relations  between  an  exceptional  mother  and  soa 
achieved  with  a  care  and  delicacy  that  are  less  often  to 
be  found  in  English  fiction  than  across  the  Channel. 
Whether  such  a  careful  study  of  the  abnormal  was 
worth  while  we  may  doubt  :  at  least  the  story  is 
interesting.  Ton)-  Atherton  is  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  know  far  more  about  his  parents  than  is 
good  for  a  boy :  his  mother,  beautiful,  fascinating, 
essentially  like  the  "light  woman"  in  Browning's 
poem,  retains  his  love  after  all  possible  illusions 
about  her  had  been  broken.  And  indeed  the  child 
had  few  illusions  from  the  first.  When  she  left  her 
husband,  her  boy  felt  no  sympathy  for  him  :  as  he 
grew  older,  he  understood  the  reason.  Her  one 
genuine  passion  had  a  tragic  end  :  thereafter  she  flitted 
through  a  series  of  trivial  love  affairs  ;  her  son  made 
his  way  to  her  side  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so,  watched 
her  impotently,  tried  to  restrain  her,  knew  her  to  be 
heartless — and  loved  her.  Miss  Shakespear  is  wise 
enough  to  make  the  lady  French  :  had  her  son  been 
wholly  English  his  figure  would  seem  impossible.  As 
it  is,  the  story  demands  certain  postulates  which  many 
readers  will  not  concede,  since  most  of  us  are  brought 
up  to  believe  that  affection  has  some  connexion  with 
the  worth  of  the  object.  The  book  is  not  one  for  the 
young  person,  but  it  is  clever,  particularly  in  its 
reticence,  and  its  author  can  enter  very  closely  into  the 
workings  of  the  odd  temperaments  she  chooses  to 
portray. 

"  The  Jessica  Letters  :  an  Editor's  Romance."  London  : 
Putnams.     1904.  6s. 

When  the  crop  of  "  Letters  "  of  various  people  which 
followed  on  that  success  of  a  season  the  "  English- 
woman's Love  Letters  "  has  wilted  away  we  have  signs 
of  an  aftermath  and  judging  by  this  sample  from  the 
West  a  goodly  one.  If  American  editors  have  the 
time  to  write  long  letters  of  advice  to  their  re- 
viewers they  must  be  curiously  out  of  touch  with  that 
spirit  of  "hustle"  which  is  supposed  to  move  every- 
thing American.  But  Philip  Towers  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  typical  New  York  editor  any  more  than  Jessica. 
Doane  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  typical  reviewer,  and 
the  book  in  which  their  romance  is  set  forth  in  their 
own  letters  though  dealing  much  with  modern  life  and 
literature  is  really  an  idyllic  story.  The  book  is  full  of 
thought  and  fancy  and  will  please  all  readers  who  prefer 
these  rarer  qualities  rather  than  bustle  and  incident. 
It  is  a  gracious  and  companionable  book.  Pity  it  is- 
that  the  volume  was  sent  out  in  such  a  meretricious 
cover — patterned  as  with  a  discarded  wall-paper. 

"  The  Greatness  of  Josiah  Porlick."    London  :  Murray. 
1904.  6s. 

This  anonymous  novel,  written  with  considerable 
power  and  insight,  is  something  in  the  nature  of  su. 
satire  on  material  success.  Josiah  Porlick  was  one  of 
those  "  fortunate  "  men — as  the  world  looks  upon  them 
— who  seem  to  make  success  of  everything  that  they 
handle  in  the  way  of  business,  but  he  was  unfortunate 
indeed  in  all  subtler  senses.  The  author  shows  his 
career  from  start  to  finish.  Ever  ready  with  shrewdness 
to  "  best  "  his  neighbour  in  perfectly  legitimate  fashion, 
ever  ready  to  find  an  adequate  reason  with  which  to 
satisfy  his  conscience  over  what  might  be  considered, 
sharp  practice,  ever  ready  to  consider  himself  the 
favoured  of  Providence,  Josiah  Porlick  started  as  junior 
clerk  in  a  provincial  bank  but  passed  on  from  prosperity 
to  prosperity  until  he  died  a  lonely  hearted  man  leaving. 
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a  princely  fortune  to  the  family  which  he  had  mostly 
alienated.  He  is  an  egoist  of  a  brutal  type  ("  a  brute 
with  brains  "  his  niece  calls  him)  which  most  of  us  have 
met  and  he  is  presented  with  considerable  faithfulness, 
while  the  satellites  of  his  greatness  are  no  less  success- 
fully portrayed.  The  story  is  a  very  careful  piece  of 
workmanship,  simple  in  "  plot  "  yet  thoroughly  interest- 
ing in  its  illustration  of  the  truth — neatly  expressed  in 
verses  at  the  beginning  of  the  book — that  he  who 
grasps  at  half  of  life's  good  is  likely  to  miss  the  whole. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Great  Frenchman  and  the  Little  Genevese."  Translated 
from  Etienne  Dumont's  "  Souvenir  sur  Mirabeau  "  by  Lady 
Seymour.    London  :  Duckworth.    1904.    ys.  6ei  net. 

Lady  Seymour's  translation  of  Dumont's  work  does  not  strike 
>us  as  very  distinguished.  She  gives  us  such  a  rendering  as 
this — "  His  intellect  moved  by  leaps  and  bounds,  it  was  a 
vigorous  and  impetuous  torrent ",  which  is  not  nice  from  a 
literary  point  of  view  ;  but  it  was  a  translation  well  worth  doing, 
.and  the  book  ought  to  find  many  readers.  Dumont  was  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Carlyle,  who  regarded  him  as  a  well-meaning 
man  with  an  inflated  notion  of  his  own  importance  ;  but  as 
Lady  Seymour  reminds  us  Macaulay  was  kinder,  declaring 
his  account  of  Mirabeau  incomparable.  Yet  Lady  Seymour 
tells  us  that  the  book  has  never  before  been  translated 
into  English.  It  is  far  more  important  for  students  of 
the  French  Revolution  than  most  of  the  English  books  on  the 
subject.  Dumont's,  if  not  a  brilliant  is  probably  a  faithful 
portrait  gallery,  and  besides  his  chief  picture,  that  of  Mirabeau, 
we  have  lesser  ones  always  interesting  of  such  men  as  Sieyes 
the  constitution-monger,  Barnave,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and 
the  Rolands.  There  is  a  chapter  called  "  Mirabeau  and 
'  Egalite  ' ",  but  it  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  latter. 
The  Girondists  are  dealt  with  in  another  chapter.  Of  the 
most  fascinating  figure  among  them,  brilliant  Yergniaud, 
Dumont  has  little  to  tell,  but  he  gives  us  glimpses  of  Condorcet 
Gensonne  and  Brissot  which  help  to  fill  up  gaps  left  by 
Lamartine.  Camille  Desmoulins,  Dumont  regarded  as  quite 
ignorant  and  without  judgment,  but  good-hearted.  His  light 
jests  made  him  notorious.  That  startling  one,  which  Dumont 
does  not  mention,  when  his  age  was  inquired  at  his  trial,  is 
unforgetable.  He  was  "excitable,  thoughtless",  says  Dumont. 
Carlyle  with  a  masterly  touch  has  left  a  picture  of  Barnave  on 
the  scaffold  that  cannot  fade — stamping  his  impatient  foot  with 
his  "  This  then  is  my  reward  ! "  But  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  the 
true  Barnave  of  "  dull  didactic  method  "  and  relentless  logic — 
a  weapon  which  the  far  abler  and  more  brilliant  Mirabeau 
never  possessed — that  we  just  see  in  these  pages.  The 
account  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes  is  particularly  interesting.  Girardin 
said  of  this  remarkable  man  that  he  was  to  his  party  what  the 
mole  is  to  the  turf — he  burrowed,  and  upheaved  it.  In  a  later 
edition  we  hope  Lady  Seymour,  who  writes  a  capital  preface 
to  the  volume,  will  add  an  index. 

"  Blundell  Worthies."  By  M.  L.  Banks.  Chatto  ancbWindus. 
1904. 

The  occasion  for  the  publication  of  this  collection  of  short 
biographies  by  different  hands  is  the  tercentenary  of  Blundelfs 
to  be  celebrated  this  year.  Devonshire  as  a  county  is  proud  of 
its  worthies.  We  had  just  such  a  selection  not  long  since 
included  in  a  book  on  Exmoor  in  general  ;  and  that  chapter 
suffered  from  the  same  fault  as  this  book.  The  lives  are  rather 
too  short  to  be  generally  interesting.  A  little  biography  is 
almost  as  vexing  as  a  little  map.  It  must  be  fuller  of  chrono- 
logy and  summarised  events  than  our  brief  knowledge  of  the 
man  will  support.  It  would  have  been  wiser  in  the  account  of 
Temple  to  give  more  place  to  his  school  days,  about  which  the 
world  knows  little,  and  less  to  his  after  career,  of  which  the 
general  knowledge  is  enough  to  make  this  summary  almost 
useless,  though  we  found  one  dictum  new  to  us.  Why  in  the 
photograph  of  the  Exeter  memorial  prefixed  to  the  rhapter  on 
Blackmore  is  the  solecism  "  This  tablet  .  .  .  are"  immortalised? 
The  Chesneys  are  briefly  and  inefficiently  sketched  ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  hear  of  Sir  Charles  Chesney's  constant  contribu- 
tions to  the  Press.  "  Fortes  creantur —  "  Has  not  a  descen- 
dant been  recently  editor  of  the  "  Pioneer  "  ? 

"  Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in  England."  By  Bertram 
C.  A.  Windle.  Illustrated  by  Edith  Mary  Windle. 
London  :  Methuen.    1904.    Js.  6d.  net. 

Sometimes  when  we  see  the  prehistoric  ages  in  Britain  nicely 

•  tabled  and  organised  on  paper,  with  interesting  even  moving 
accounts  of  the  appearance  and  the  habits  and  wild-beast  con- 
temporaries of  the  old  stone  man  and  the  new  stone  man,  the 
horrid  wonder  flashes  on  us  whether  any  of  the  guesses  made  by 
so  many  learned  men  are  at  all  near  the  truth.  Was  there  a 
palaeolithic  man  as  distinguished  from  a  neolithic  man,  is  the 

*  eolithic  man  and  the  wood-age   man  purely  of  the  over- 


informed  imagination  ?  We  take  it  these  honest  doubts  are 
common  at  times  to  even  the  prehistoric  historians  themselves; 
for  the  deeper  they  burrow  beneath  the  burial  mound  and  the 
"  camp " — which  the  wisest  nearly  always  place  between 
inverted  commas — the  mce  they  seem  to  use  the  great 
"  Possibly  "  :  their  books  are  indeed  books  of  Possiblys  and 
j  Mights  and  May-bes.  But  these  doubts  do  not  make  the 
subject  less  deeply  interesting.  There  are  so  few  things 
greatly  worth  knowing  that  can  be  known  for  sure.  Mr. 
W  indle  in  his  well-arranged  book,  full  of  tables  and  lists  and 
j  divisions  necessarily  travels  over  a  good  deal  of  old  ground, 
I  but  this  is  inevitable  :  he  also  touches  on  only  a  small  number 
of  prehistoric  remains  which  have  been  discovered  in  England. 
But  he  is  clear  and  thoughtful,  and  does  not  over-indulge  in 
theory  of  his  own.  A  certain  number  of  the  familiar  stone-age 
wood  blocks  have  been  used  in  the  illustrating  of  the  book,  but 
Mrs.  Windle  has  added  some  new  ones.  Seeing  that  the 
lists  of  barrows  and  other  remains  are  not  exhaustive,  we  do 
not  see  much  use  in  them  ;  but  they  have  been  carefully 
verified  by  Canon  Greenwell,  a  high  authority,  and  others. 

"An  Introductory  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages."  By  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher. 
London  :  Murray.    1904.    js.  6d. 

It  is  not  quite  fortunate  when  the  title  of  a  book  is  necessarily 
so  long  that  only  a  portion  of  it  can  be  put  on  the  cover  as  in 
this  case.  "An  Introductory  History  of  England"  implies  a 
sketch  of  the  whole  history  of  the  country  to  recent  times,  say 
181 5  or  1837.  Mr.  Fletcher's  seems  to  be  interesting  and 
sensible,  though  the  reader  need  not  expect  here  such  crystal- 
lisation of  thought  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  original 
sources  as  Gardiner  gave  us  in  his  part  of  the  "An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  English  History  ",  by  Mullinger  and  him- 
self. Mr.  Fletcher  is  not  an  "  original  source  "  man  ;  he  frankly 
admits  it  :  but  he  has  read  and  thought  much  about  the  books 
I  of  those  who  have  gone  to  the  sources,  and  he  has  been  in  touch 
with  several  of  the  great  historians  of  his  day  ;  with  Ranke — 
;  more  or  less — with  Stubbs  and  with  Gardiner.  We  like  his 
preface,  which  is  very  human,  and  the  boys  for  whom  he 
writes  will  understand  the  matter  easily  enough — if  they  can  be 
induced  to  read  it  ;  but  we  doubt  if  they  will  read  it  much  ;  they 
give  up  most  of  their  reading  hours  to  the  threepenny  or  six- 
penny picture  magazines  and  to  those  awful  cricket  averages 
and  centuries.  Mr.  Fletcher  draws  a  picture  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  village,  and  takes  Tubney  as  an  illustration  ;  it  is  quite 
right  that  a  Magdalen,  Oxford,  man  should  take  Tubney. 
Incidentally,  he  gives  us  his  view  that  there  were  more  trout 
\  in  the  brooks  before  the  Reformation.  It  is  quite  true  that 
some  of  the  brooks  have  few  trout  nowadays  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  are  decidedly  overstocked,  and  the  fish  grow  lean 
and  black  ;  the  understocked  waters  are  better  than  the  over- 
stocked. 

"  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  franchise  classique,  1515-1830.  Le 
mouvement  dela  Renaissance."  Par  Ferdinand  Brunetiere. 
Paris  :  Ch.  De'agrave.    1904.    3/r.  50. 

In  this  little  volume,  the  first  of  the  projected  series,  M. 
Brunetiere  attacks  his  subject  with  his  wonted  vigour  and 
assurance.  As  in  all  his  writings  there  is  no  evading  or  talking 
round  the  subject  ;  his  views  are  as  clear  cut  as  his  sentences. 
Sometimes  he  clears  up  in  an  illuminating  phrase  a  situation 
which  others  have  no  doubt  comprehended  but  failed  to  explain. 
How  well,  for  instance,  he  defines  the  attitude  of  the  Papacy  to 
the  Renaissance.  "  It  is  not  that  there  are  two  Renaissances, 
a  false  and  a  true  one,  or  that  the  Papacy  had  not  seen  how 
much  danger  there  was  for  religion  at  the  end  of  this  resurrection 
of  antiquity.  .  .  .  What  it  saw  principally  in  Humanism  was 
the  retaking  possession  of  the  western  world  by  the  Latin  genius 
and  the  domination  of  the  Rome  of  the  Pontiffs  succeeding  that 
of  the  Emperors.  .  .  .  Finally  it  saw  the  realisation  of  Catholic 
universality  henceforth  extending  its  empire  even  over  the  ages 
( Continued  on  page  88. ) 
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which  had  preceded  itself."  M.  Brunetiere  takes  Marot, 
Rabelais,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  Calvin  as  the  three  pro- 
minent types  of  the  French  Renaissance.  "  All  the  merits  of 
Marot,  which  are  real,  are  those  of  a  prose  writer."  We  do  not 
think  the  truth  about  Marot's  rhymes  could  have  been  put 
better  or  more  tersely.  Marot  taught  French  verse  to  be  more 
natural  than  it  had  been,  but  he  did  not  write  poetry.  The 
'essay  on  Calvin  seems  to  us  particularly  just  and  discriminating. 
The  services  Calvin  rendered  to  French  thought  were  real 
enough,  though  France  ultimately  rejected  his  teaching.  He 
arrested  that  headlong  rush  towards  Paganism  and  a  pure  philo- 
sophy of  Nature  which  seemed  to  have  laid  hold  of  society,  but 
in  the  end  Calvin  frightened  the  French  and  they  would  have 
none  of  him  or  his  faith.  The  excessive  Puritanism  of  his 
social  regime  and  his  theory  that  the  State  should  control 
private  morals  were  in  every  way  alien  to  the  French  genius. 
But  in  some  respects,  particularly  in  writing  his  "  Institution 
chretienne  "  in  the  national  tongue,  he  performed  an  imperish- 
able service  to  French  literature  :  he  opened  the  series  of 
religious  writers  among  whom  Pascal  and  Bossuet  were  his 
most  splendid  successors. 


VERSE 


TRANSLATIONS  OF 
TRAGEDIES. 


GREEK 


"'The    Hippolytus   of   Euripides."     Translated   by  Gilbert 
Murray.    London:  George  Allen.    1904.    is.  net. 

This  edition  is  a  reprint  from  Mr.  Murray's  larger  work, 
Hippolytus,  Bacchae  and  Frogs  ",  published  in  the  "  Athenian 
Drama "  series.  It  is  an  acting  edition  for  the  use  of  the 
New  Century  Theatre,  which  lately  produced  the  play  in 
London.  A  recent  study  of  a  batch  of  verse  translations 
of  Greek  authors  had  led  one  to  think  that  the  art  of  transla- 
tion had  entered  upon  a  new  era.  Such  an  idea  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  this  book,  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  revelation  of 
the  possibilities  of  translation.  Since  Euripides,  like  so  many 
other  characters,  is  to  be  whitewashed  at  last,  Mr.  Murray's  is 
the  one  hand  ordained  to  wield  the  brush.  Seriously,  these 
two  plays  show  our  author  in  a  far  more  favourable  light  than 
that  in  which  the  majority  of  his  readers  have  seen  him 
heretofore.  His  sophistical  rhetoric,  his  sophistical  ethics  are 
transformed  to  something  higher,  and  the  poetic  power  and 
warm  humanity  of  the  man  are  brought  out  with  startling 
vividness. 

The  "  Hippolytus  "  is  an  "uncomfortable  play"'  in  a  sense, 
but  it  is  full  of  poetry  and  dramatic  force,  and  presents  in 
the  title-role  a  masterly  study  of  fierce  young  male  virginity,  a 
skilful  counterpart  to  the  divinely  feminine  virginity  of  Artemis, 
his  guardian  goddess.  Aphrodite  too  is  strongly  sketched. 
She  is  no  mere  Olympian  figure-head.  She  is  daemonic — 
elemental — a  world-force.  Phaedra,  her  unfortunate  victim, 
leave  us  more  in  doubt.  We  cannot  nicely  adjust  her  moral 
balance.  The  others  are  conventional,  but  well  sketched.  So 
much  for  the  original,  about  which  little  new  can  be  said 
nowadays.  But  the  English  version  requires  more  attention. 
And  just  here,  in  full  flood  of  praise,  we  are  checked  for  a 
moment.  Mr.  Murray,  at  the  end  of  his  perhaps  unnecessary 
notes,  anticipates  the  inevitable  criticism  of  the  old  school  of 
scholars  by  these  words,  "...  the  ultimate  falseness  of  the 
distinction  between  .classical  and  romantic.  The  highest 
Poetry  has  the  beauty  of  both  ". 

In  spite,  however,  of  Mr.  Murray's  somewhat  dogmatic  asser- 
tion, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  rhymed  version  of  the 
prjvis,  such  as  the  present  with  its  Swinburnian  suggestion, 
is  "Romantic",  is  opposed  to  "Classic",  and  is  therefore  out 
•  of  the  picture.  The  contrast  of  Swinburne's  "Atalanta"  is 
"very  striking.  But  Mr.  Murray  handles  his  medium  so  admir- 
.ably  that  it  would  be  churlish  to  press  the  point.  His  lyrics 
are  his  greatest  triumph,  wherein  he  shows  a  "  curious  felicity  " 
of  diction,  an  effortless  command  of  the  less  obvious  metres, 
and  an  extraordinary  grasp  of  the  Hellenic  attitude  towards 
tthe  problems  of  life.  His  "Hymn  to  Eros  "is  an  absolute 
masterpiece  of  translation  of  letter  and  spirit  alike.  His 
scholarship  can  come  as  a  surprise  to  no  one,  but  his  poetic 
facility  is  little  short  of  startling.  This  being  so,  it  seems  a 
•pity  that  he  should  have  allowed  himself  to  rhyme  "  ear  "  and 
"'  bitterer  ",  "  clean  "  and  "  sin  ",  "  guess  "  and  "  peace  ". 

No  one  who  has  not  tried  to  translate  the  classic  master- 
pieces into  English  verse  can  fully  appreciate  what  Mr.  Murray 
has  done.  He  has  written  what  might  be  read  as  an  original 
play,  and  yet  it  is,  in  the  only  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  literal 
translation.  We  regret  we  have  no  space  left  for  quotation, 
and  heartily  urge  our  readers  to  acquire  a  copy  of  this  book — 
"  si  possis,  honeste,  sed,  quocumque  modo,  rem." 


By  Edward  Thring. 
1  or.  6d.  net. 


"The   Agamemnon   of  .-Eschylus." 
Westminster  :  Constable.  1904. 

This  beautifully  got  up  little  book  is  a  translation  into 
English  verse  of  /Eschylus'  masterpiece,  by  the  late  Head-  j 
master  of  Uppingham,  edited,  with  a  touching  and  sympathetic 
preface,  by  his  son.    It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  puzzling  piece 
■of  work.    It  is  so  curiously  uneven.      The   blank  verse  is 


rugged  and  strong,  and  moves  with  the  stately  inevitable 
march  of  the  tragedians'  (iiayKrj,  the  lyrics  are  often  stiffly  and 
cumbrously  executed  in  monotonous  short  and  choppy  metres, 
with  a  fidelity  to  the  original  which  leads,  as  such  over- 
fidelity  generally  does,  to  ambiguity.  And  the  special  pity  ot 
this  is  that  even  in  the  lyrics  we  find,  here  and  there,  short 
passages  of  great  poetic  beauty.  There  is  something  in  the 
work  which  reminds  us  of  Browning's  version,  wherein  over- 
conscientiousness  led  him  to  surpass  his  original  in  rugged- 
ness,  but  wherein,  also,  the  innate  poetry  of  the  man  crops  out 
in  unexpected  places.  Of  course  to  translate  ^Eschylus  is  a 
task  of  enormous  difficulty,  so  enormous  that  one  wonders 
with  a  fearful  wonder  at  the  hardy  souls  who  here  and  there 
essay  it.  Conington,  Kennedy,  Morshead,  Browning,  Anna 
Swanwick,  can  any  say  from  his  heart  that  one  of  these  is 
/Eschylus?  /Eschylus,  like  Bottom,  has  been  "translated 
indeed  ".  But  it  is  an  ambiguous  phrase.  FitzGerald's  fine 
paraphrase  is  too  free  to  be  considered  here.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  the  present  version  may  take  its  place  with  the  others  ;  it 
is  certainly  and  naturally  as  scholarly  as  any,  and  more  so 
than  some.  But  there  are  certain  lapses  into  unlovely  prose 
which  must  be  noted.  In  the  description  of  the  beacon-fires, 
otherwise  very  good  : — 

"  The  watchman  did  not  turn  his  back  upon 
The  bright  far-travelled  stranger,  honouring  it 
By  burning  twice  as  much  as  those  before." 

Again,  ClyUemnestra  says  of  Cassandra  in  the  car  : 

"  I  cannot  dance  attendance  on  her  here. ' 

Cassandra  in  her  prophetic  raving  cries  : 

"  She  gores  him,  and  he  falls  in  the  watery  ambuscade, 
I  tell  you  the  hap  of  the  murderous  bathroom." 

We  have  spoken  enough  of  the  faults,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
turn  to  the  brighter  side  ;  there  are  some  beautiful  passages 
not  only  in  the  blank  verse,  but  in  the  choric  portions. 

"  After-lure  of  sweet  libation, 
After-lure  of  lamentation, 

Tears  shed  clay  by  day 

Nought  shall  charm  away 
The  persistent  wrath,  I  wot, 
Of  sacrifice  where  fire  was  not." 

And  then  the  most  pathetic  passage  of  the  play  ;  which  is  too 
long  to  quote  entirely,  and  too  good  to  spoil  by  cutting  ;  the 
lines  describing  the  vain  grief  of  Menelaus  after  Helen's  flight. 
The  whole  of  this  passage  is  most  admirably  done  ;  the  fidelity 
to  the  Greek  has  not  here  been  allowed  to  obscure  the  meaning. 
Agamemnon's  opening  speech  is  excellent,  as  indeed  the  blank 
verse  is  all  through.  The  book  is  worth  reading  for  the  sake 
of  the  "purple  patches",  and  it  would  have  been  a  pleasant 
task  to  praise  it  unreservedly. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  90. 


SAFE  KEEPING  OF  SECURITIES. 

SAFE  KEEPING  OF  PLATE,  JEWELS,  BONDS,  &c. 

THE  CHANCERY  LANE 


Entrance  at 

61-62  Chancery  Lane. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT 


Provides  means  for  placing  in  Absolute  Safety,  under  the 
Depositor's  own  control,  and  Open  to  Daily  Inspection,  all  kinds 

of  Securities,  Bonds,  Deeds,  Plate,  Jewels,  Manuscripts,  and 

Valuables  of  every  description. 


SAFES  from  £1  18.  per  annum. 

STRONG  ROOMS  front  £5  5S.  per  annum. 

DEPOSITS  FOR  SAFE  KEEPING  from  5S. 

Special  arrangements  made  for  storing  Property  during  owner's  temporary  absence. 
DEPOSIT  BANK  : 
Money  received  cn  deposit  for  short  periods  at  2^  per  cent,  interest. 

PROPRIETORS— 

THE  CHANCERY  LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  OFFICES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Safe  Deposit,  which  is  open  free  from  9  a  m. 
to  6  p.m.  Descriptive  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
E.  Vincent  Evans,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

63-4  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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AN  AFTERNOON  IN  A  "  GARDEN  CITY." 

Costing  Little.    Easily  Accessible.    Lovely  Country  Scenery. 
And  among  "  God'*  Little  Children." 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY)  ifth  July,  1904  (D  V.),  at  the 

GIRLS'  VILLAGE   HOMES,   BARKINGSIDE,  ILFORD,  ESSEX. 

Open  from  11  A.M.  to  8  P.M., 

BEING  THE 

38TH  ANNUAL  MEETING  AND   FOUNDERS'  DAY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  WAIFS'  ASSOCIATION 
(Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes). 
LORD  BRASSEY  will  take  the  Chair  at  3.30  p.m. 

The  President  will  be  accompanied  by  LADY  BRASSEY,  and  sup- 
ported by,  among  others,  The  Right  Rev.  The  BISHOP  OF  ST. 
ALBANS,  D.D.  ;  Lady  JEUNE  :  His  Excellency  the  SIAMESE 
AMBASSADOK:  Sir  HENRY  BEMROSE  ;  Lord  LEVEDEN  ; 
Lady  LONDESBOROUGH  ;  Yery  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  NORWICH, 
D  D.  •  Honble.  JOHN  E.  GORDON,  M.P.  ;  Rev.  GEORGE 
HANSON,  D.D. ;  Captain  RICHARD  RIGG,  M.P. ;  WILLIAM 
McCALL,  Esq.;  HUGH  CRAWFORD  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.:  Rev. 
Canon  FLEMING,  B.D.  ;  Colonel  MARTIN  FROBISHER  : 
LOUIS  SINCLAIR,  Esq.,  M.P.  :  WILLIAM  FRY,  Esq.  ;  Mrs. 
NEWBERRY:  Colonel  WELLESLEY  ROBINSON,  C.B.  ;  Lady 
LLANGATTOCK;  FENWICK  S.  WATTS,  Esq.;  THEODORE 
HOWARD,  Esq.  ;  and  ARTHUR  BALLANCE,  Esq. 

H.R.H.  PRINCESS    HENRY   OF   BATTEN  BERG 

has  graciously  promised  to  be  present,  and  to  RECEIYE  PURSES  :  to 
Declare  several  New  Buildings  Open  ;  and  to  Present  Prizes  to  the  Older 
Girls  now  in  service. 

The  varied  engagements  of  the  day  will  include 
A  SERVICE  OF  PRAISE  IN  THE  CHILDREN  S  CHURCH  at 

II.30  A.M. 

EIGHT  NEW  COTTAGES  will  be  opened  ;  also 

A  SANATORIUM  FOR  LITTLE  CONSUMPTIVES. 

TWENTY  WORKSHOPS  will  be  in  full  swing  all  day,  operated  by 
Trained  Boys  and  Girls  from  the  Homes.  There  will  be  MUSICAL 
DRILLS  by  Boys  and  Girls;  a  MAYPOLE  ON  THE  VILLAGE 
GREEN  ;  and  GYMNASTICS  by  Boys.  A  SPECIAL  SQUAD 
OF  LITTLE  HANDY  MEN  will  be  present  from  the  WATTS 
NAVAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Life-Saving  from  a  wreck  by 
Rocket  Apparatus.  A  party  of  4=0  YOUNG  EMIGRANTS  to 
SAIL  FOR  CANADA  (D.V.)  the  following  week  will  say  FARE- 
WELL. There  will  also  be  CHORUS  SINGING  in  the 
ORCHESTRA  and  ELOQUENT  SHORT  ADDRESSES  BY 
WELL-KNOWN  SPEAKERS. 

REFRESHMENTS.— An  excellent  Cold  Meat  Luncheon  can  be  obtained 
(2s.  6d.  and  is.  6d.)  on  the  grounds  at  any  hour  from  12  noon 
until  5  p.m.  Tea  (ad.)  available  all  day  long  ;  also  Ices  and  Mineral 
Waters. 

Admission-ONE  SHILLING.    CHILDREN  (under  12)  SIXPENCE. 

GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

HEAD  OFFICES  OF   NATIONAL    INCORPORATED  WAIFS 
ASSOCIATION  (DR.   BARNARDO'S  HOMES), 
18  to  26  Stepney  Causeway,  London,  E. 


There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea. 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS 


SOCIETY. 


(Founded  in 

is3<j.)  Royal  Benevolent 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 

Patron-HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Stafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED 

President :  The  Earl  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
Secretary:  G.  E.  MAUDE,  E:q. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
belaw  ^100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 

Apply  C.  F.  Ravencroft,  Secretary, 
 Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
^.t  Tab,ove  COLONIES,   calling  at  PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 
Managers  [      GREEN  &  c0-  I  Head  Offices : 

^"1  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

ior  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  18  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


exhibition 

or 


Old  Garden 


Ornaments 


C.  J.  CHARLES, 

27  and  29  Brook  Street, 
LONDON,  W. 


IF  YOU  DRINK  SODA  WATER,  DRINK  THE  BEST. 


w.&  J. 
Burrow, 

The 
Springs, 
Malvern. 


"SOOA'-  OFTHe 


"Alpha  Brand." 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


NEVER    REQUIRES  GRINDING 

Black  Handle  ••  ..  5  6 
Ivory  Handle  ..  7/6 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Pp.  Ivory  Handles  in 

Russia  Leather  Case  21- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste   ..  6d. 


Wholesale :  Osuorne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


BLACKBEETLES  or  COCKROACHES  cleared  with 
BLATTIS,  the  Union  Paste,  now  used  tor  seven  years  everywhere  with 
unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  the  plague 
of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F. R.S. 
Tins,  is.  3d.,  2s.  3d.,  4s.  6d.  post  free.  —  HEWIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE   BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice. 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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MACMILLANJ^CO  LIST. 

•'The  most  interesting  publication  that  has  appeared  for  some  time 
in  connection  with  the  Far  Eastern  struggle."— Morning  Post. 

"Quite  fascinating  reading.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  pack  into  a  volume  of  the  same  size  more  illuminating  material  for 
the  understanding  of  the  present  situation  in  the  Far  East." — 

Sunday  Siln. 

Important  New  Work  on  Manchuria. 

MANCHU  AND  MUSCOVITE. 

By  B.  Li.  PUTNAM  WEALE. 
Being  Letters  from  Manchuria  written 
during  the  Autumn  of  1903. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Svo.  10s.  net. 

"  Infinitely  superior  to  most  of  the  work  on  the  Russians  in  Man- 
churia which  has  been  read  Mr.  Weale  is  perfectly  just  and  holds 

the  balance  even." — Athenaum. 

"Without  hesitation,  Mr.  Weale's  book  maybe  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  complete  and  illuminating  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the 
Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria." — Daily  News. 

WAR  AND  NEUTRALITY  IN  THE 
FAR  EAST. 

By  T.  J.  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE    NORTHERN    TRIBES  OF 
CENTRAL  AUSTRALIA. 

By  Prof.  BALDWIN   SPENCER,  C.M.G.,   M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and 
F.  j.  GILLEN,  Special  Magistrate  and  Sub- Protector  of  the 
Aborigines,  Authors  of  "  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia." 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Svo.  2ls.  net. 

A thenttum.— "The  merits  of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen's  new  book,  as  of  their 

former  work,  '  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,'  cannot  be  exaggerated  

Invaluable  and  indispensable  contribution  to  the  science  of  man." 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.     NEW  SERIES. 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 

By  the  Hon.  EMILY  LAWLESS.  Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  2s.  net. 
Globe. — "A  memoir  of  great  interest." 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

No.  399.      JULY,  1904.  6s. 

1.  THE  MEANING  OF  LITERARY  HISTORY.    By  Oliver  Elton. 

2.  GIOTTO  AND  EARLY  ITALIAN  ART. 

3.  RECENT  LIGHTS  ON  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

4.  EUROPEAN  THOUGHT  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By 

J.  R.  Mozley. 

5.  A  GREAT  FRENCH  SCHOLAR:  GASTON  PARIS.    By  W.  P.  Ker. 

6.  THE  SLEEPING  SICKNESS.    By  E.  Ray  Lankestek.  (Illustrated.) 

7.  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

8.  THE  NOVELS  OF  SIR  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

9.  THE  TSAR. 

10.  INDIA  UNDER  LORD  CURZON. 

31,    THE  LIFE  AND   PHILOSOPHY  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER.  By 

A.  S.  Pringle-Pattison. 
12.    THE  JAPANESE  REVOLUTION. 

11.  THE  MILITIA  AND  VOLUNTEERS. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

No.  409.  JULY,  1904.  8vo.  price  6s. 

TRANCE  IN  AFRICA. 

THE  DIARY  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

LIFE  IN  THE  UNIVERSE. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MAGIC  DURING  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AND  INSULARITY. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  MODERN  HISTORY. 

THE  PATHWAY  TO  REALITY. 

SIR  JOHN  DAVIS. 

THE   LIQUOR  LAWS  AND  THE  LICENSING  BILL. 
THE  RETURN  TO  PROTECTION. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

Romney  :  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Essay,  with  a  complete  Catalogue 
Raisonne  of  his  Works  (Humphry  Ward  and  W.  Roberts. 
2  vols. )    Agnew.    ,£8  Ss. 

Titian  (Georg  Gronau).     Duckworth.    7-f.  6d.  net. 

"  Little  Books  on  Art  "  : — Rembrandt  (Elizabeth  A.  Sharp).  Methuen. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Biography. 

"  English  Men  of  Letters  "  : — Maria  Edgeworth  (Hon.  Emily  Lawless). 
Macmillan.    2s.  net. 

Fiction. 

I  Captain  Fortune  (H.  B.  Marriott  Watson).    Methuen.  6^. 

\  The  Bright  Face  of  Danger  (R.  N.  Stephens),  6s.  ;  Jezebel's  Husband 

(Mark  Ashton),  6s.  ;  The  Blue  Fox  (W.  H.  Helm),    3s.  6d. 

Nash. 

The  City  of  Mystery  (Archibald  Clavering  Gunter).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
Missing  Ladyland  (James  Alfred).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 
Perronelle  (Valentia  Hawtrey).    John  Lane.  6s. 
Yvette  (Guy  de  Maupassant.    Translated  by  A.  G. ).  Duckworth.  6s. 

History. 

,  Dukes  and  Poets  in  Ferrara  (Edmund  G.  Gardner).    Constable.  iSs. 
net. 

The  American  Colonies  in  the  17th  century  (Herbert  L.  Osgood.  2 
vols.).    Macmillan.    21s.  net. 

Law. 

War  and  Neutrality  in  the  Far  East  (T.  J.  Lawrence).  Macmillan. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Illustrations  in  Advocacy  (Richard  Harris.  Fourth  Edition).  Stevens 
and  Haynes. 

Women's  Industries  in  Liverpool  (A.  Harrison).  Williams  and 
Norgate.  3s. 

Servants  and  Masters :  The  Law  of  Disputes,  Rights,  and  Remedies 
(By  a  Barrister.    Third  Edition. )    Horace  Cox.  is. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  Relating  to  the  Easement  of  Light  (Edward 
Stanley  Roscoe).    Stevens  and  Haynes.    "]s.  6d. 

The  Law  of  Banking  (Heber  Hart).    Stevens  and  Sons.  30^. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

In  the  King's  County  (E.  Kay  Robinson).    Isbister.  6s. 

The  Natural  History  of  Some  Common  Animals  (Oswald  H.  Latter). 

Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.    55.  net. 
Modern  Lawn  Tennis  (P.  A.  Vaile).    Heinemann.    6s.  net. 
Earth's  Enigmas  (Charles  G.  D.  Roberts).    Duckworth.    $s.  net. 
The  Natural  History  of  Animals  (  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis.  Half-vcl. 

VII.).    Gresham  Publishing  Co.    75.  net. 

Refrints. 

The  Friend  (Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge)  ;  Essays  and  Representative 

Men  (Emerson).    Bell.    2s.  net. 
The  Works  of  Mark  Rutherford  : — Autobiography  ;  The  Revolution 

in  Tanner's  Lane  ;  Deliverance.    Unwin.    is.  net  each. 
Hamlet  (Shakespeare).    Bell.    is.  6d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Problem  of  Existence  (Manmath  C.  Mallik).    Unwin.     lOs.  6d. 
1  The  Ethics  of  the  Greek  Philosophers  :  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
(Professor  James  H.  Hyslop).    Higgins  and  Co. 

Theology. 

Common  Thoughts  on  Serious  Subjects  (Chester  Macnaghten.  New 
and  Revised  Edition).    Unit  Library.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Verse. 

Broceliande :  Legende  dramatique  en  quatre  actes  et  en  vers  (par 
Georges  Chesley).    Paris:  Fontemoing.  3/r. 

Miscellaneous. 

Chess,  A  Handbook  of  (Rev.  W.  Chinn.    Part  II.).  Birmingham: 

Published  by  the  Author.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Classical  and  Foreign  Quotations  (W.  Francis  II.  King).  Whitaker. 

6s.  net. 

Collections  of  Proverbs,  Folk-Lore  and  Superstitions,  6Vc:  (Vincent 
Stuckey  Lean.    5  vols.)    Arrowsmith.    ^5  s.cnet. 


NOTICE. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,,  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels    ....    Messrs.  G  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
Berlin      ....    W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73 
Vienna      ....    Messrs,  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth     .       .      .A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid     ....    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .       .    Otto  Keil.  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 
Homburg  ....    Schick's  Library. 

Cairo        ....    The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 
New  York      .       .      .    The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  .    Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  .       .    The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  "  „         .       .    The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .    The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
„  „  .    A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 
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NOW  READY. 

At  all  Booksellers",  Bookstalls,  and  Libraries. 

Price  6s. 

THE  REVEREND  JACK. 

By  NAUNTON  COVERTSIDE 

(Naunton  Davies),  Author  of  "Chester  Cresswell,"  "The  Secret  of 
a  Hollow  Tree,"  "A  Tale  of  the  Commonwealth," 
"  The  King's  Guide." 

From  the  late  DEAN  FARRAR. 

"  I  have  read  '  The  Reverend  Jack  '  with  deep  interest,  and  trust  that  it  will 
meet  with  well-deserved  success.  I  found  it  much  more  interesting  than  a  vast 
number  of  stories  which  are  daily  being  published,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion,  I  think  it  ought  to  succeed."— F.  W.  Farrar. 

"  The  book  is  clever  and  strong,  well  worked  out,  and  carefully  written.  With 
such  qualities  as  these  to  recommend  it,  it  deserves  and  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  a 
wide  popularity."— Glasgow  Herald. 


THE  ABC  OF  GOLF. 

By  A.  J.  ROBERTSON. 

Contains  Full  Directions  for  Playing  the  Game  and  Complete  List  of 
Ruies.  Illustrated. 

PRICE    ONE    SHILLING  ONLY. 


BACK  NUMBERS. 

A  Collection  of  Poems  that  have  appeared  occasionally  in 
The  Onlooker. 

By  DENIS  DOUVAL. 

24m  o.    Paper  covers  in  two  Colours.    Price  IS. 

"  Smart  parodies  There  is  a  capital  swing  about  them." 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 


THE  ABC  BRIDGE  SCORING (R™» BLOCKS. 

Size  7£  by  4^. 

The  best,  simplest,  and  plainest  Scoring  Tablet  in  the  market, 
with  Pencil  complete. 

Post  free,  price  8d.,  or  7s.  per  dozen. 


H.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


NOW  READY. 


SUMMER   SPECIAL  NUMBER 


OF 


W- "  TO-DAY."  a 

At  all  Newsagents  and  Bookstalls. 

SOME  CONTENTS— 
The  Vanishing  Gentleman, 


ICE 

D. 


Van  Wagener's  Motor  Cycle 
Melbourne  Days, 
The  Lamia,  A  Story, 


By  L  Zangwill. 

By  W.  L.  Alden. 
By  Arthur  Lynch. 
By  Ernest  Ryland. 

The  President's  Ring, 

By  Ladbroke  Black  and  Robert  Lynd. 

The  Lay  o-f  the  Last  Cardinal, 

By  Sydney-  Allnutt. 

The  Love  of  Nature, 

By  "  R.  W.  L." 

Maurice  Hewlett:  An  Examination, 

By  Sidney  Wisnom. 


Price  2d.       NOW     READY.      Price  2d. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C..  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  20,  and  Three  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  HOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS  selected  from  the  Libraries  of  the  late 
T.  G.  kance,  Esq.  ;  the  late  Henry  Ross,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ;  C.  J.  Fitch,  Esq.  ;  John 
A.  E.  Rayner,  Esq.  :  Lady  Kennard,  and  others.  Comprising  Work-,  in  the 
various  branches  of  Literature,  Contemporary  and  later  Works  on  the  French 
Revolution,  First  Editions  of  Modern  Authors,  Archaeological  and  Fine  Art 
Publications,  County  Histories  and  Local  Topography,  Works  illustrated  by 
George  Cruikshank,  Rowlandson,  I'.ewick,  Woodward,  H.  K.  P.rowne,  &c.  ; 
books  of  Prints,  Engravings,  and  Portraits,  Annals  of  Sporting,  and  other  illus- 
trated Sporting  Books,  Illustrated  Granger,  an  interesting  Autograph  Letter  of 
Robert  Burns,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

VALUABLE  ENGRAVINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  25,  and  Following  Day,  at  one  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, VALUABLE  ENGRAVINGS,  comprising  Fine  Mezzotint  Portraits  of 
Ladies,  including  the  Honble.  Mrs.  Beresford,  after  G.  Komney ;  Master  Crewe  as 
Henry  VIII.,  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  brilliant  first  state;  Lady  Hamilton  as  a 
Bacchante  :  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  after  Gainsborough  ;  and  others  after  J. 
Hoppner  ;  Fancy  Subjects  of  the  English  School,  by  G.  Morland,  A.  Kauffman, 
W.  R.  Bigg,  J.  Ward,  F.  Bartolozzi,  R.  Earlom,  &.C.,  some  printed  in  colours; 
Portraits  by  Samuel  Cousins,  after  Sir  T.  Lawrence  ;  Etchings  by  J.  M.  Whistler, 
a  collection  of  proofs  of  the  destroyed  plates.  Arundel  Society  Publications, 
31  Plates  from  J.  M.  W.  Turner's  "  Liber  Studiorum  ; "  Drawings  in  Water-colours 
by  David  Roberts,  G.  Chambers,  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  J.  Girtin,  and  others,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE   BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  A  B  C. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
E.  GEORGE  &  SONS,  Booksellers, 

And  DEALERS  IN  LITERARY  and  other  JOURNALS  and  REVIEWS,  and 
PUBLICATIONS  of  LEARNED  and  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 
AGENTS  FOR  BRITISH,  FOREIGN,  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS. 

CURRENT  CATALOGUES  SENT  POST  FREE  on  Application.    BOOKS  SOUGHT  FOR. 

Correspondence  Invited.     All  communications  answered. 
LIBRARIES  OR  SMALL  COLLECTIONS  OF  BOOKS  PURCHASED 
IN  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY  FOR  CASH. 

All  orders  promptly  executed.    Established  1820. 

151   WHITECHAPEL  ROAD,   LONDON,  B. 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 


Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  per  annum. 

Can  be  entered  at  any  date  for  THREE,    SIX,   or  TWELVE 
MONTHS. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mudie's  Clearance  Catalogue  is 
now  ready.   Post  Free  on  Application. 

This  CATALOGUE  comprises  the  SURPLUS  COPIES  of 
MANY  LEADING  BOOKS  of  the  PAST  and  PRESENT 
SEASONS  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


MUDIE'S   LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 

30  to  34  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  and  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C,  London  ;  and  at 
Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL,  WEST  KENSINGTON. 

AN   EXAMINATION   WILL   BE   HELD  at  the 

1\_  above  School  on  TUESDAY,  September  6th,  1904,  and  on  the  following 
days  for  filling  up  about  20  vacancies  on  the  foundation. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Examination  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Eursar. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

(University  of  London.) 
T^HE  WINTER  SESSION  commences  on  Monday, 

JL  October  3rd.'  Entrance  Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of  ^410  are 
offered  for  competition  annually  in  September. 

For  particulars  as  to  Entrance  Scholarships,  special  classes  for  preliminary  Scien- 
tific M.B.  (Lond.),  prospectuses  of  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  Regulations  for 
residence  in  the  College,  new  scheme  for  payment  of  composition  fee>,  &c,  apply 
personally  or  by  letter  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

A  POLLO    THEATRE.      Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 

l\.  Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  2.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURV  AVENUE,  W 
EVERY  EVENING  at  3.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  ti  till  5.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 
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When  Did  It  Happen? 

As  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  year  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo  :  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about,    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
Institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs — The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Laws,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE   HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

Schoolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  Lawyers, 

M.PSs,  Business  3Ien,  and  Public  Hen  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

says  :  "  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates'  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 
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Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  Work  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for  5s.  down  together  with  the  accompanying 

COUPON s 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree 
io  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 

Name  

Address  

Occupation   >  

*  If  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  7s.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  cither  $s.  or  $s. 
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CREDIT  FONCIER  OF  MAURITIUS. 

The  fortieth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Creclit  Foncier  of 
.Mauritius,  Limited,  was  held  on  Monday,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
K.C. ,  Lord  Stanmore,  G.C.M.G.  (Chairman  of  the  Company),  presiding. 

The  Manager  and  Secretary  (Mr.  Alfred  G.  Dick)  read  the  notice  con-  1 
vening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  having  read  the  auditors'  certificate,  said  :  The  past 
year  will  ever  be  remembered  by  all  connected  with  the  sugar  industry  in 
Mauritius  as  one  of  great  disappointments.  When  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  you  last  year,  my  colleagues  and  myself  were  looking 
forward  with  hope  to  the  crop  which  was  then  about  to  commence,  and 
which  promised  to  be  one  of  the  finest  ever  registered.  It  was  so.  The 
crop  of  last  year  was  the  largest  ever  recorded  in  Mauritius.  But  while  I 
our  anticipations  on  this  head  were  fully  realised,  our  confident  expecta- 
tion that  the  price  of  sugar  was  about  to  rise  has  been  as  completely  dis- 
appointed. Prices  gradually  fell  away  until,  after  a  short  time,  it  was 
difficult  to  sell  at  all,  and  the  average  price  finally  obtained  for  our  sugars 
was  certainly  the  lowest  ever  secured.  Most  estates,  notwithstanding, 
made  a  profit  on  the  past  year's  working,  but  not  by  any  means  of  j 
sufficient  amount  to  make  good  even  partially  the  losses  incurred  in  the 
previous  year,  which  was  that  of  the  cattle  plague.  As  a  consequence,  the 
financial  crisis  became  more  acute  than  ever,  and  if  the  Government  had 
insisted  on  the  payment  at  due  date  (30th  ult.)  of  the  instalment  due  of 
the  loan  made  to  planters,  the  situation  would  have  been  yet  further 
aggravated,  and  the  consequences  would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  ! 
colony.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Government  for  having  granted  1 
the  indulgence  asked  for.  The  directors  greatly  regret  their  in- 
ability to  pay  any  dividend  for  the  past  year.  The  causes 
of  that  inability  have  been  fully  explained  in  the  report  pre- 
sented to  you.  It  is  most  difficult  to  gauge  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  year.  Up  to  the  present  money  is  in  as  great  demand  as  ever. 
Everything  depends  on  the  next  crop,  which  is  not  expected  to  be  as  large 
as  last  vear's,  and  on  the  prices  likely  to  be  obtained  for  our  produce.  The 
general  feeling  appears  to  be  that  sugars  will  gradually,  though  perhaps 
slowly,  improve  in  price.  I  sincerely  trust  it  may  turn  out  to  be  so,  and 
that  I  mav  have  decidedly  better  accounts  to  lay  before  you  next  year. 
With  your  permission,  I  will  now  briefly  run  through  the  balance-sheet 
and  profit  and  loss  account,  and  call  your  attention  to  those  figures  which 
differ  from  last  vear's.  Under  capital  and  liabilities,  preference  stocks 
show  a  slight  increase  of  ^£30.  Debentures,  terminable,  have  been  further 
reduced  by  £28,110,  and  only  amount  to  j/^15,620,  while  debenture  stock 
has  increased  by  ^26,200,  and  stands  at  ^382,468.  The  two  together 
show  a  reduction  of  ^1,910.  Sundry  creditors,  London,  show  a  decrease 
of  ^17,635,  and  in  Mauritius  an  increase  of  ,£8,991  ;  prior  charges  on 
mortgage  properties  in  course  of  repayment  a  decrease  of  ,£7,827  ;  ad- 
vances on  sugar  a  decrease  of  ,£14,175.  A  new  item,  Government 
advances  in  aid  1903,  appears  in  the  accounts.  This  amount,  £45.103, 
had  to  be  borrowed  to  enable  the  Company  to  give  some  of  its  Clients  the 
assistance  of  which  they  were  in  absolute  need  for  the  upkeep  of  their 
estates.  One-half  of  the  amount  borrowed  was  to  have  been  repaid  on 
•the  30th  ult.,  but,  owing  to  the  continued  financial  crisis,  the  Government 
has  consented  to  an  extension  of  time  Bills  payable,  Mauritius,  j 
show  an  increase  of  ^15,000.  Exchange  fund  remains  as  before  at  j 
^210,000.  Turning  to  the  creditor  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  mortgages 
and  loans  in  Mauritius,  including  accrued  interest,  show  a  reduction  of  , 
..£49,935.  Properties  sold,  balance  of  prices,  and  business  premises  are 
;as  before.  Properties  he'd  by  the  Company,  £25,648.  Owing  to  the 
death  of  the  owner,  the  Company  had  to  take  over  an  estate  the  working 
of  .which  entailed  a  loss  to  the  Company  of  £2,573,  as  shown  in  the  profit 
and  loss  account ;  but  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  estate 
has  since  been  disposed  of.  Cash  at  bankers'  and  in  hand,  London  and 
Mauritius,  shows  a  decrease  of  £6,421.  We  had  in  transit  from  Mauritius 
bills  for  ^12,500,  which  were  received  in  due  course.  Debtors  in  London 
and  Mauritius  have  increased  by  £12,334,  and  overdue  annuities  in 
respect  of  loans  by  £24,058,  while  advances  on  account  of  various  estates 
have  decreased  by  £19,460.  The  item  debenture  charges  now  disappears 
from  the  accounts,  having  been  written  off,  while  debenture  stock  ex- 
penses are  reduced  from  £5,221  to  ,£4,720.  Coming  to  the  profit  and 
loss  account,  on  the  expenditure  side,  current  expenses,  London  and 
Mauritius,  are  .£136  less.  Interest  on  debenture  stock  and  debentures, 
•debenture  charges  sinking  fund,  and  debenture-stock  expenses  are  prac- 
tically the  same — an  increase  of  ^3.  Cost  of  Government  advances  in 
aid  amount  to  £1,534,  and  charges  on  shipments  of  specie  from  Calcutta 
£932.  The  loss  by  exchange  is  less  by  £9,180,  owing  to  the  remittances 
last  year  having  only  amounted  to  £"22,250,  as  against  £40,000  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  loss  of  £2,573  incurred  in  working 
.the  estate  which  the  Company,  unfortunately,  had  to  take  over,  but  which 
has  since  been  disposed  of.  Turning  to  the  other  side,  the  directors  feel 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  show  as  profit  sums  which  may  prove  not  to 
he  recoverable,  and,  owing  to  their  consequent  decision  not  to  take  credit 
in  the  accounts  fpr  the  whole  of  the  interest  and  management  fees  which 
have  accrued,  but  not  been  received  during  the  year,  the  gross  income  of 
the  year  shows  the  serious  reduction  of  nearly  £30,000.  We  have  usually 
placed  to  our  credit  the  whole  amount  in  which  those  to  whom  we  have 
made  advances  stand  indebted  to  us.  We  do  not  think  that  we  are 
•entitled  to  do  this  in  the  present  position  of  affairs  ;  for  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  portion  of  these  advances  will  prove  to  be  irre- 
coverable. We  have  therefore  not  taken  account  for  any  interest  of  a 
doubtful  nature  not  absolutely  received.  I  beg  to  move:  "That  the 
report  of  the  directors  and  statement  of  accounts  to  December  31,  1903, 
be  received  and  adopted." 

Sir  Charles  Lister  Ryan,  K.C.B.,  seconded  the  resolution. 
The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  it  was  not  possible  as  vet  to 
•estimate  accurately  the  value  of  certain  of  their  properties,  owing  to  the 
■depression  which  had  been  caused  by  the  cattle  plague.  They  were  com- 
piled to  ship  specie  from  India,  owing  to  the  absolute  lack  of  silver  coin 
in  the  colony,  and,  so  far  from  the  Company  being  able  to  get  any 
assistance  from  the  Government  in  this  direction,  the  authorities  were 
•exceedingly  obliged  to  them  for  having  introduced  the  specie  into  the 
•colony. 

Sir  Raymond  West  said  it  was  quite  clear,  owing  to  the  estimated  value 
of  the  rupee,  that  the  shareholders  were  not  able  to  determine  the  position 
•of  the  Company  exactly  by  the  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account. 
He  suggested  that  the  Board  should  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
■one  or  two  good  business  men,  and  that  a  member  of  the  London 
directorate  should  visit  the  island  periodically. 

The  Chairman  assured  the  shareholders  that  all  suggestions  made  by 
them  would,  as  in  the  past,  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the  board. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and 
.'Directors,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Raymond  West,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dodds. 


WARING  AND  GILLOW. 


THE  seventh  annual  general  meeting-  of  Waring  and 
Gillow,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  at  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  Moorgate  Place,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Waring,  jun. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Kitson)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and 
the  auditors'  report, 

The  Chairman  said  :  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  again  congratulate  the  shareholders 
on  a  record  of  favourable  result.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  will,  I  think, 
speak  for  themselves.  The  net  profit  for  1903,  independent  of  the  dividends  on  our 
holding  in  Hampton  and  Sons,  Limited,  was  about  .67,000  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year,  thus  maintaining,  in  a  period  of  c  jmmercial  depression,  that  consistent  progress 
with  which  the  business  has  been  continuously  identified.  It  should  be  very 
gratifying,  to  you,  as  shareholders,  that  during  a  year  when  so  many  of  the 
leading  concerns  in  the  country  have  showed  a  shrinkage,  both  in  returns  and  in 
profits,  we  should  not  only  have  held  our  own,  but  should  have  been  able  to  increase 
our  turnover  and  our  profit-.  Last  year  I  pointed  out  the  systematic  growth  of  our 
net  profits  year  by  year— namely,  from  ,677, >s5  for  1930  to  £86,201  for  1901,  and  to 
.£101,927  for  1902  ;  and  this  progressive  record  is  maintained  in  the  figure  for  1903, 
which  is  ,61x8,901.  We  are,  as  you  will  see,  adding  another  ,£10,000  to  the  reserve 
fund  (which  now  stands  at  ,£100,0:0),  in  accordance  with  the  settled  policy  of 
building  securely,  as  well  as  rapidly,  which  has  been  adopted  since  the  incorpora 
tion  of  the  firm,  and  we  carry  forward  the  sum  of  ,£13,189.  These  results  have 
been  obtained  in  our  present  limited  premises,  and  it  is  not,  I  trust,  unduly 
sanguine  for  me  to  say  that  they  should  augur  favourably  for  the  future  of 
the  Company  when  we  occupy  the  new  building  in  course  of  erection,  and 
enjoy  the  facilities  of  which  we  now  so  much  feel  the  want.  I  should  here 
explain  that  the  delay  which  has  occuried  in  the  issuing  of  the  report  has  been 
largely  due  to  two  circumstances  ;  in  the  first  place,  your  directors  have  been  for 
some  time  occupied  in  the  negotiations  resulting  in  the  Waring- White  combination, 
to  which  I  will  allude  later  on  :  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  were  anxious  to  be  in 
a  position  to  give  you  some  degree  of  assurance  With  regard  to  the  completion  of 
the  new  building.  We  have  been  greatly  hindered  by  injunctions,  and  other  legal 
proceedings,  in  connection  with  the  questions  of  light  and  air  ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  that  have  been  interposed,  and  the  delay  that  has  been 
caused  by  the  proceedings  referred  to,  very  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  building,  and  we  hope  that  another  twelve  months  will  seethe  practical 
completion  of  what  will,  without  doubt,  be  not  only  a  remarkable  emporium 
devoted  to  everything  connected  with  decorative  art,  but  also  an  architectural 
ornament  to  the  West  End.  The  specific  object  of  these  new  premises 
will  be  to  show  the  public  that  the  days  of  bad  design  and  faulty 
workmanship  are  over,  and  that  the  most  inexpensive  work  can  be  pro- 
duced in  perfect  design  and  sound  workmanship.  It  is  our  intention  that 
for  those  who  wish  for  an  attractive  home,  with  every  object  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  no  establishment  will  be  able  to  excel  ours,  and  you  will  easily  compre- 
hend this  from  the  following  facts  :  that  we  have  already  a  studio  which  enjoys  a 
high  reputation,  and  in  our  factories  at  Hammersmith,  Liverpool,  and  Lancaster 
unsurpassed  manufacturing  facilities  ;  also,  that  we  shall  have  showrooms  with  a 
floor  space  of  approximately  eight  acres,  furnished  and  equipped  with  a  stock 
comprising  every  variety  of  style  at  every  range  of  price,  and  with  specimen 
interiors  suitable  for  the  flat,  the  villa,  or  the  mansion.  I  may  add  that  our 
new  premises  will  be  equipped  with  waiting-rooms,  conversation-rooms,  refresh- 
ment-rooms, post  and  telephone  offices,  theatre  and  entertainment  booking-offices, 
and  every  convenience  that  up-to-date  experience  can  devise.  Your  directors  have 
studied  European  and  American  methods  to  ascertain  every  good  feature  that 
exists,  and  to  embody  it  in  their  new  establishment.  Hence,  if  spirited  endeavour, 
based  upon  a  long  experience  of  our  business  and  a  desire  to  give  the  public  the 
besr,  count  for  anything,  we  may  venture  to  look  forward  to  that  success  which 
thoughtfully  conceived  and  carefully  carried  out  measures  should  ensure. 

With  regard  to  the  Waring-White  combination,  the  report  will  have  informed  you 
that  we  hold  half  the  capital  of  that  company.  We  have  perceived  for  some  time 
past  that,  with  the  large  building  contracts  on  hand  and  in  prospect,  a  completely 
equipped  organisation,  combining  American  energy  and  resourcefulness  wKh  British 
thoroughness  and  stability,  was  a  necessity.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  the 
exact  kind  of  co-operation  we  wanted,  or  the  most  suitable  men  for  the  supervision 
and  control  of  very  large  contracts.  We  consider,  therefore,  and  we  trust  that  you  will 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  that  we  have  been  extremely  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
effect  such  an  arrangement  as  has  been  notified  with  the  well-known  contracting 
firm  of  J.  G.  While  and  Co.,  and  also  to  secure  as  managing  director  a  gentleman 
of  the  large  and  successful  experience  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Denell.  This  Company 
will  take  up  purely  constructive  work,  and  there  is  no  contract  too  large  for  it  to 
undertake  and  carry  through  with  vigour  and  efficiency.  When  it  is  considered 
that  we  have  on  hand  contracts  and  works  approximating  £1, 500,000  sterling,  in- 
cluding the  great  Ritz  Hotel  in  Piccadilly,  which  is  expected,  in  every  respect  of 
construction,  arrangement,  decoration,  and  organisation,  to  be  the  high-water  mark 
in  hotels  for  some  years  to  come,  and  the  new  premises  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  which,  situated  in  the  triangle  adjoining  Trafalgar 
Square -probably  the  most  central  site  in  London  —  will  be  commanding  and 
even  monumental  in  their  architectural  effect,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  work 
entrusted  to  the  Waring-White  Company  will  be  of  signal  interest.  The  extension 
of  ihe  Paris  branch,  referred  to  in  last  year's  report,  has  been  followed,  1  am  glad 
to  say,  by  most  favourable  results,  the  Continental  business  transacted  at  this  branch 
showing  a  considerable  increase.  To  those  shareholders  who  are  likely  to  be  in 
Paris  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  premises  are  immediately  opposite  the 
Opera  House,  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  and  will  prove  well  worth 
a  visit  of  inspection. 

I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  the  same  artistic  principles  are  applied  to 
the  simplest  scheme  of  decoration  which  we  undertake.  We  venture  to  claim  that 
no  firm  in  the  world  brings  such  a  degree  of  artistic  merit  and  comprehensive 
grasp  to  bear  upon  all  its  undertakings,  whether  palaces,  theatres,  mansions,  offices, 
hotels,  public  buildings,  clubs,  private  houses,  or  inexpensive  flats,  as  that  with 
which,  as  shareholders,  you  are  associated.  The  ideal  at  which  we  aimed  in  the 
early  days  of  our  history  has  been  steadily  and  constantly  kept  in  view,  with  an 
unwavering  confidence  that  the  pursuit  of  art  combined  with  utility,  and  taste 
united  to  economy,  must  inevitably  prevail.  We  may,  indeed,  be  thankful  that  in 
these  somewhat  depressed  times  we  can  look  forward  to  keeping  our  works  fully 
employed  for  the  next  two  years  with  orders  already  in  hand.  I  now  beg  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  as  submitted  and  certified  by  the  auditors  ; 
the  confirmation  and  approval  of  the  payment  of  the  dividend  on  the  cumulative 
ordinary  shares  for  six  months  ended  December  31,  1903  ;  the  carrying  to  reserve 
of  a  sum  cf  ,610,000  (making  a  total  reserve  fund  of  .£100,000),  and  the  carrying 
torward  to  the  current  year  of  the  balance  of  ^3,189. 

Mr.  Herbage  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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GROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers  presided  at  the  fourteenth  annual  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  shareholders,  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  Explora- 
tion Buildings,  Johannesburg,  on  Tuesday,  7th  June,  1904. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Accounts  and  Report, 
said: — Gentlemen, — It  is  again  a   pleasure  to  me  to  preside  at 
this  the   fourteenth    annual    meeting   of  your   Company.     1  can 
heartily  congratulate  you  upon  the  results  obtained.    This  will  pro- 
bably be  the  last  time  in  which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  repre- 
senting you  in  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Company,  as,  acting 
on  medical  advice,  I  am  giving  up  all  my  chairmanships.    You  will 
quite  understand  my  feelings  in  the  matter,  especially  in  regard  to 
this  Company,  with  which  I  have  been  connected  since  its  inception. 
The  gross  revenue  from  the  mining  operations  for  the  year  was  j 
£589,565  lis.  I  id.,  and  working  costs  were  .£309,279  17s.  7'd.  ;  to 
this  must  be  added  the  amount  paid  to  the  Government  to  adjust  the 
previous  year's  Profit  Tax,  also  the  amount  due  in  respect  of  this  tax  i 
for  the  past  year's  operations,  amounting  in  all  to  £25,420  3s.  2d., 
and  also  the  amount  written  off  in  respect  of  gold  commandeered  by 
the  late  Government,  viz.,  £4,326  4s.  I  id.,  thus  bringing  the  total 
expenditure  up  to  £339.026  5s.  8d.,  and  leaving  a  net  profit  for  the 
year  of  £250,539  6s.  3d.    This  profit  exceeds  that  earned  during  the 
previous  year  by  £35,434  os.  2d.    Two  dividends  of  100  per  cent,  and 
90  per  cent,  respectively  have  been  declared,  and  an  amount  equal  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  dividends  carried  to  Reserve  P'und.    These  appro- 
priations together  absorbed  £250,800,  so  that  the  credit  balance  to  , 
Profit  and  Loss  Account,  which  was  carried  forward  from  last  year,  has 
been  reduced  by  £260  13s.  9d.,  and  now  stands  at  £76,580  2s.  7d. 
A  reference  to  the  Balance  Sheet  will  show  you  that  the  major  portion 
of  this  large  credit  balance  to  Profit  and  Loss  Account  is  represented 
by  money  spent  upon  buildings  and  permanent  works,  and  con-  I 
sequently  is  not  at  present  available  for  distribution.    I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Reserve  Fund.    The  amount  added  to 
this  fund  during  the  year  was  £25,702  8s.  7d.,  which  is  made  up  of 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  dividends  declared,  together 
with  the  interest  received  upon  previous  investments.    Adding  this 
amount  to  the  amount  shown  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  value 
of  the  Reserve  Fund  investments  would  total  £143,727  17s.  5d. 
With  regard  to  the  actual  working  operations  for  the  year,  it  will  be 
observed  that  218,056  tons  of  ore  were  milled,  which  yielded  from  all 
sources,  excluding  the  accumulated  slimes,  138,036*312  ozs.  of  fine 
gold,  equal  to  i2-66o  dwts.  per  ton  crushed,  valued  at£586,320  os.  id., 
equal  to  53s.  9'324d.  per  ton.    The  cost  of  production  was  £306,034 
5s.  9d.,  equal  to  28s.  0^83 id.  per  ton,  leaving  a  net  profit  on  actual 
working  operations  of  £280,285  14s.  4d.,  or  25s.  8'492d.  per  ton.  With 
regard  to  the  residue  dump  re-treatment,  your  manager  deserves  great 
credit  for  its  success  on  your  property.    He  has  been  experimenting  on 
it  for  some  considerable  time,  and  during  the  year  under  review  a  profit 
of  nearly  £5,000  was  made,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  increasing 
profits  on  this  head,  as  naturally  in  the  experiments  on  a  new  process  costs 
occur  which  do  not  take  place  in  later  stages  when  the  process  is  more 
complete.    During  the  year,  although  suffering  from  shortage  of  native 
labour,  we  were  enabled  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  120  stamps  running 
for  330-577  days.    This  was  accomplished  by  the  exclusive  use  of  rock 
drills  in  the  stopes,  by  the  additional  tonnage  recovered  from  the 
Main  Reef  body  on  the  surface,  and  by   the   tonnage  recovered 
from  attacking  the  old  pillars  in  the  worked-out  levels  of  the  mine. 
Ore  reserves  are  shown  in  the  Manager's  Report  to  be  660,104 
tons,  which    shows  that  your  development   is  a  good   2^  years 
ahead   of  your  milling  requirements,  after  allowing  17  per  cent, 
for  sorting.     The  remaining  development  in  your   mine  will  be 
pushed   on   when  opportunity  offers,  and  when  sufficient  unskilled 
labour  can  be  obtained  to  do  the  work  in  the  most  economical  way. 
I  should  just  like  to  refer  to  the  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
Company's  shares,  which  has  caused  some  consternation  in  the  London 
market.    Personally  I  am  surprised  at  any  drop  taking  place  ;  there 
is  really  nothing  to  justify  it,  though  perhaps  the  profits  of  a  single 
month,  that  of  March  last,  having  fallen  off  considerably,  may  have 
caused  shareholders  to  fear  that  there  might  be  a  continuation  of  it. 
The  fall  in  profits,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  higher  costs  for  the  month, 
the  working  of  too  much  low-grade  Main  Reef,  and  the  large  use  of 
rock  drills,  which  you  know  adds  considerably  to  working  costs.  From 
the  statement  of  the  Company's  consulting  engineer,  whom  your  Board 
has  consulted,  and  who  has  carefully  examined  your  mine,  he  considers 
that  by  using  greater  economy  in  working  the  prospects  as  to  profits 
remain  unchanged,  and  that  during  the  next  2\  years,  when  the 
developed  portion  of  the  mine  will  be  exploited,  a  monthly  minimum 
profit  of,  say,  £21,000,  or  more,  will  be  realised.    I  have  no  doubt 
that  economies  will  be  effected  in  working  costs,  not  only  in  your 
mine,  but  also  on  most  of  the  mines  working,  within  a  reasonable  1 
period.    I  am  satisfied  that  those  who  have  kept  their  shares  will 
have  no  reason  to  regret  it  ;  in  fact,   I  have  advised  my  friends, 
who  consulted  me,  to    hold  on  to  them.     This   conclusion   has  I 
been  come  to  as  the  result  of  a   very  careful   examination  of 
the   mine   by   your  consulting  engineer.    In  conclusion,   I  would 
draw  your  attention  to  the  large  body  of  Main  Reef  which  in 
all  probability  will  be  worked  at  a  profit,  as  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  working  costs  will  be  reduced.    This   has   not  been   taken  | 
into  consideration  in  estimating  the  reserve  of  your  mine.    Among  i 
the  assets  of  the  Company  of  great  value,  you  have  the  freehold  of  your 
mynpacht,  the  block  of  51^  deep-level  claims,  and  the  purchase  of  the 
Pioneer,  Tribute,  and  Mint  claims  has  added  an  additional  asset  of 
great  promise.    While  asking  you  to  join  me  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Manager  and  Staff,  I  look  forward  to  an  increased  zealousness  on 
their  part  in  retaining  the  high  estimation  in  which  your  Company  has 
always  been  held. 

Mr.  Lys  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  F.  Heim  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
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The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  be  opened  on  MONDAY,  JULY  18,  1904,  and 
CLOSED  at  or  before  4  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  following  day. 

IMPERIAL  CHINESE  RAILWAYS, 

SHANGHAI  NANKING  LINE. 


Issue  of  £2,250,000  5  per  Cent.  STERLING  BONDS 

Part  of  a  Loan  for  £3,250,000  Sterling. 

Authorised  by  Imperial  Edict.    Communicated  to  H.B.M.  Minister  in  Pekin. 

Principal  and  Interest  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Government 
of  China,  and  specially  secured  by  a  first  charge  upon  the  Permanent  Way,  Rolling: 
Stock  and  entire  property,  w  ith  the  freight  and  earnings  of  the  Railway  Line  to  be 
constructed  from  Shanghai  to  Nanking,  as  well  as  of  the  existing  Railway  line 
between  Woosungand  Shanghai. 

Exempt  from  all  Chinese  Taxes  and  Imposts. 

In  Bonds  to  Bearer  of  £100  each  with  half-yearly  Coupons  attached  for  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  payable  the  1st  June  and  1st  December. 

The  first  Coupon  for  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  calculated  o 
the  instalments  will  be  for  £1,  and  be  payable  on  1st  December.  1904. 

Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  London  in  Sterling. 

In  addition  to  the  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  their  Bonds,  subscribers  for  Bonds  of 
this  issue  will  receive  one  Net  Profit  Sub-Certificate  to  Bearer  for  each  Bond 
allotted,  conferring  the  right  to  participate  as  mentioned  below  in  the  net  profits  of 
the  Railway  when  completed. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  £97  10s.  per  £100  BOND, 

With  net  profit  Sub-Certificate  belonging  thereto. 
,£750,000  of  the  present  issue  has  been  applied  for  and  will  be  allotted  in  full. 
THE  HONGKONG  &  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION,  3r 
Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  are  authorised  as  Agents  for  the  BRITISH  & 
CHINESE  CORPORATION,  LIMITED,  the  Contractors  for  the  Loan,  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  £1,500,000  sterling  Bonds,  being  the  balance  of  the  above 
issue. 

The  price  of  Subscription  is  £gy  10s.  per  cent.,  payable  as  follows  : — 
£5         on  Application. 
£20  on  Allotment. 

£20  on  23rd  August,  1904. 

.£15  on  20th  September,  1904. 

,£15  on  18th  October,  1904. 

£22  10/-  on  22nd  November,  1904. 


£97  ]°/- 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  allotment,  under  discount  at  2  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

The  Loan  is  for  fifty  years  from  the  9th  June,  1903,  but  the  Bonds  are  redeemable 
at  six  months'  notice,  after  12^  years  and  up  to  25  years,  at  102J  per  cent.,  and 
after  25  years  at  par.  at  the  option  of  the  Chinese  Government.  In  the  event  of 
the  option  being  exercised,  redemption  will  be  carried  out  by  drawings  in  London, 
and  thereupon  the  diawn  Bonds  will  be  paid  off  at  the  office  of  the  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 

The  Loan  will  be  secured  by  a  specific  first  mortgage  in  favour  of  the  British  and 
Chinese  Corporation,  Limited,  upon  the  railway  now  completed  between  Woosung, 
and  Shanghai,  and  also  on  all  lands,  materials,  rolling  stock,  buildings,  property  and 
premises  of  every  description  purchased  or  to  be  purchased  by  the  railway  to  be 
constructed,  and  on  such  railway  itself  when  constructed,  and  on  the  revenue  of  all 
descriptions  derivable  therefrom,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Loan  Agreement  men- 
tioned below  in  respect  of  such  mortgage  are  to  be  construed  and  treated  as  a 
mortgage  customarily  executed  and  delivered  in  England  to  a  Trustee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  loans  and  bond  issues  upon  railway  properties. 

Besides  the  unconditional  guarantee  of  the  Loan  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  it  is  provided  by  the  Loan  Agreement  mentioned 
below  that  in  the  event  of  default  in  payment  of  principal  or  interest,  the  whole  of 
the  Railway  with  all  its  appurtenances  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  British  and 
Chinese  Corporation,  Limited,  to  be  dealt  with  by  it  in  such  manner  as  will  insure 
the  proper  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Bondholders. 

The  contract  for  the  Loan  is  contained  in  an  Agreement  dated  9th  July,  1903,  and' 
made  between  Sheng  Kung  Pao,  Director-General  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Railway. 
Administration,  and  the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation,  Limited,  acting  by  their 
representatives  in  China,  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and* 
Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Company,  and  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  Imperial. 
Edict  of  the  9th  June,  1903. 

The  British  and  Chinese  Corporation,  Limited,  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  His  Majesty's  Government  : — 

Foreign  Office,  July  t2th,  1904. 
Sir, — With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  to  inform  you  that  His  Lordship  has  received  a  Note  from 
the  Chinese  Minister  in  which  the  latter  states  that  the  Wai  Wu  Pu  authorised 
him  by  telegraph  on  the  9th  instant  to  sign  and  seal  bonds  for  two  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  the  proposed  loan  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  from  Shanghai  to  Nanking. 

Chang  Tajen  adds  that  he  will  be  prepared  to  sign  and  seal  the  bonds,  together 
with  the  due  proportion  of  Net  Profit  Certificates  provided  for  in  the  Agreement, 
immediately  on  their  presentation  by  the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation. 

Lord  Lansdowne  has  heard  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  protracted  Negotia- 
tions with  regard  to  the  issue  of  this  loan  have  at  length  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination,  and  trusts  that  there  will  now  be  no  delay  in  raising  the  capital 
required  for  carrying  out  this  important  enterprise. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

"F.  A.  CAMPBELL." 
The  Secretary  to  the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Loan  Agreement  the  British  and  Chinese  Corpora- 
tion, Limited,  are  entitled  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the  Railway  when 
completed  to  Nanking.  The  right  to  the  20  per  cent,  is  to  be  represented  by  6,500 
Net  Profit  Certificates,  to  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  Government 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Bonds,  viz.,  one  such  Certificate  for  every  five  Bonds  of 
£100  each.  The  Certificates  will  run  for  50  years  from  the  9th  July,  1903,  and  the 
whole  or  any  part  are  redeemable  at  any  time  at  the  option  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, on  payment  for  each  Certificate  redeemed,  of  £100  plus  any  share  of  Net 
Profits  then  due  thereon  :  if  only  part  of  the  Certificates  are  redeemed,  such  re- 
demption is  to  be  carried  out  by  drawings  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bonds.  At  the  end 
of  50  years  any  Certificates  unredeemed  become  null  and  void,  except  to  entitle  the 
holders  to  any  profits  then  due. 

The  British  and  Chinese  Corporation,  Limited,  have  agreed  to  cede  the  right  to 
the  above  20  per  cent,  attaching  to  this  issue  to  subscribers  for  the  Bonds  of  this 
issue,  and  have  arranged  that  the  Net  Profit  Certificates  shall  be  delivered  as 
Bearer  Certificates  to  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  as 
Trustees  under  the  terms  of  a  Trust  Deed,  under  which  the  British  and  Chinese 
Corporation,  Limited,  will  issue  five  Sub-Certificates  for  each  original  Certificate  ; 
each  of  the  Sub-Certificates  will  be  identified  with  an  Original  Certificate  by  a  dis- 
tinguishing number. 

The  proportionate  number  of  Original  Certificates  in  respect  of  the  present  Bond 
issue  will  be  4,500,  which  will  be  represented  by  22, 500  Sub-Certificates,  and  Sub- 
scribers for  Bonds  of  this  issue  will  be  entitled  to  receive  one  Sub-Certificate  for. 
each  Bond  allotted. 
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Under  the  above-mentioned  Trust  Deed  (1)  all  net  profits  received  by  virtue  of 
the  Original  Certificates  will,  after  payment  of  the  Trustees'  expenses  and  remunera- 
tion for  their  services  as  therein  provided,  be  distributed  as  dividend  among  the 
holders  of  all  outstanding  Sub-Certificates;  (2)  if  any  Original  Certificate  is  re- 
deemed, the  redemption  moneys  will,  after  payment  of  any  costs,  be  distributed 
.among  the  holders  of  the  five  Sub-Certificates  which  are  identified  with  the  redeemed 
Certificate  :  (3)  a  Sub-Certificate  must  be  produced  for  endorsement  at  the  time_  of 
the  payment  of  each  dividend,  and  must  be  delivered  up  in  the  event  of  redemption 
as  above  mentioned  :  and  (4)  the  Trustees  hove  power  to  carry  profits  to  a  Reserve 
Fund  for  meeting  contingencies  or  equalising  dividends. 

The  Loan  Agreement  provides  that  in  any  negotiations  between  the  Railway 
Administration  and  the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation,  Limited,  the  Corporation 
■shall  represent  the  Bondholders  and  the  holders  of  the  Original  Net  Profit  Certifi- 
cates, and  be  empowered  to  act  on  their  behalf. 

The  Loan  Agreement  reserves  power  to  make  a  further  temporary  issue  of 
,£250,000  Bonds  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  purposes  of  paying  for  the  neces- 
sary land  for  the  Railway,  to  rank  pari  passu  with  the  present  issue  as  regards 
.guarantee  and  security,  but  to  be  redeemable  at  par  at  any  time  on  giving  six 
months'  notice.  This  issue  of  Bonds,  however,  will  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to 
any  Net  Profit  Certificates. 

The  final  surveys  for  the  Railway  between  Shanghai  and  Wusieh  have  been 
lately  completed. 

The  report  of  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,  K.C.B.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Gabriel  James 
Morrison,  M.Inst.C.E.",  and  Arthur  John  Barry,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Consulting  Engineers 
to  the  Corporation,  is  as  follows  : — 

XO  THE  BRITISH  AND  CHINESE  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

7  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. , 

July  tith,  1904. 

SHANGHAI-NANKING  RAILWAY. 

Gentlemen-. — The  Line  offers  no  engineering  difficulties,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
■that  the  whole  length  of  200  miles,  from  Shanghai  to  Nanking,  can  be  completed 
and  equipped  in  all  respects  as  a  first-class  trunk  line  of  standard  gauge,  with  heavy 
rails  and  with  a  liberal  supply  of  rolling  stock,  adequate  station  accommodation, 
.goods,  yards,  workshops,  offices,  and  all  other  facilities  required  for  the  very  large 
traffic  anticipated,  within  a  period  of  three-and-a-half  years,  at  a  total  cost  not 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Loans. 

Our  estimate  includes  interest  on  capital  during  construction,  the  purchase  price 
of  the  existing  Shanghai-Woosung  Railway  (viz.  :  one  million  Taels,  about 
,£125,000),  the  purchase  of  land,  the  cost  of  administration,  expenses  of  issue  and 
superintendence,  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

Out  of  the  present  issue  of  two-and-a-quarter  millions,  it  is  intended  to  provide 
-for  the  purchase  of  the  bbanghai-Woosung  Railway,  for  advances  to  the  Chinese 
Authorities  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
line  from  Shanghai  to  Wusieh.  The  portion  from  Shanghai  to  Soochow,  about 
57  miles,  will  be  constructed  at  once  for  a  double  line,  but  in  the  first  instance  only 
a  single  line  of  rails  will  be  laid  down.  The  portion  from  Soochow  to  Wusieh, 
about  28  miles,  will  be  constructed  as  a  single  line,  and  the  same  course  will  be 
-followed  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  line  when  it  is  undertaken. 

It  is  also  intended  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  construction  of  certain  important 
works  on  the  remaining  portion  of  the  line,  such  as  the_  Tunnel  at  Chinkiang,  as 
any  delay  in  commencing  them  would  postpone  the  opening  of  the  entire  Railway, 
and  the  cost  of  these  will  be  met  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  present  issue. 

The  number  of  small  bridges  to  carry  the  railway  over  numerous  creeks  and 
canals,  together  with  the  construction  of  double  works  between  Shanghai  and 
Soochow,  and  the  provision  of  a  large  amount  of  rolling  stock,  makes  the  cost  of 
the  section  from  Shanghai  to  Wusieh  relatively  higher  than  that  of  the  remaining 
portion,  but  we  consider  that  the  amount  now  raised  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
all  cost  of  construction,  superintendence,  and  incidental  expenses,  as  well  as 
•expense  of  issue  and  interest  during  construction  of  the  works  enumerated  above, 
and  we  consider  that  the  balance  of  the  Loan  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway. 

The  proposed  railway  will  serve  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  districts  in 
China,  particularly  from  Shanghai  to  Soochow,  between  which  important  centres  we 
consider  a  double  line  will  be  required  almost  immediately  to  accommodate  the 
traffic  expected.  Messrs.  G.  J.  Morrison  and  A.  J.  Barry,  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  country,  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  in  their  opinion  the  railway,  when 
constructed,  will  carry  a  traffic  sufficient  to  ensure  its  commercial  success,  and  that 
each  section  as  opened  for  traffic  will  prove  remunerative. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)         J.  WOLFE-BARRY. 

G.  JAMES  MORRISON. 
A.  J.  BARRY. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  when  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  traffic  will  at  once  prove  a  successful  and  paying  concern,  the 
benefit  of  which  will  in  part  accrue  to  Bondholders,  and  should  show  a  substantial 
return,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  interest  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Bonds. 

The  recent  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Report,  No.  3,092,  by  the  Commercial 
Attache  to  His  Majesty's  Legation  at  Peking,  states:  "The  Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway  should  prove  a  first-rate  investment  to  those  interested  therein." 

From  the  map  it  will  be  observed  that  the  proposed  railway  is  located  in  the 
Yangtze  Valley,  and  is  therefore  situated  throughout  in  that  part  of  China  which 
is  considered  peculiarly  within  the  sphere  ot  British  interests. 

_  The  provinces  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  are  the  chief  centres  of  the  tea,  cotton  and 
silk  industries.  They  are  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  China,  being  thickly 
peopled  by  a  wealthy  and  industrious  population.  The  length  of  time  occupied  by 
passengers  in  travelling  from  Shanghai  up  to  Nanking  will  be  reduced  from  about 
28  to  30  hours  (the  time  now  occupied  by  fast  passenger  steamers),  to  about  8  to  10 
hours,  and  goods  traffic  which  at  present  generally  occupies  several  days  will  gain 
in  an  even  greater  degree. 

At  Woosung,  which  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  Shanghai  river,  deep  water  is  always 
available,  and  there  is  space  for  large  enterprise  in  vv  harves,  Quays,  and  Go-downs. 
Shanghai,  Soochow,  Chinkiang,  and  Nanking  are  all  Treaty  ports,  and  Nanking  is 
also  (he  seat  of  the  Viceregal  Government. 

Concessions  have  been  granted  for  other  railways,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch 
map,  and  a  Railway  is  projected  from  Soochow  to  Hangchow  and  Ningpo,  under  a 
concession  held  by  the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation,  Limited,  with  a  view  to 
the  further  development  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  Railway  System.  These  Railways, 
when  constructed,  will  be  connected  with  the  Shanghai'- Nanking  Line  at  Nanking. 

No  rival  railway  and  no  parallel  line  to  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Line  is  to  be 
allowed  withm  the  area  served  by  the  Shanghai- Nanking  Main  Line  or  Branch 
Lines  without  the  express  consent  in  writing  of  the  Director-General  and  the  British 
and  Chinese  Corporation,  Limited. 

The  Railway,  when  constructed,  will  be  operated  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
ot  five  members  with  its  Head  Office  at  Shanghai.  Of  these  five  members  the 
i-ngineer-in-chief  and  two  others  will  be  British,  nominated  by  the  British  and 
Chinese  Corporation,  Limited,  and  the  two  others  will  be  Chinese,  appointed  by 
the  Director-General.  This  Board  will  be  responsible  for  the  working  of  the 
Railway.  0 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Loan  Agreement  the  British  and  Chinese  Corpora- 
tion, Limited,  are  entitled  to  a  commission  on  materials  purchased  for  the  Railway, 
-the  Corporation  are  making  this  issue  at  a  price  which,  after  payment  of  all 
expenses  of  obtaining  the  concession  and  issuing  the  loan,  leaves  a  small  profit  to 
the  Corporation. 


Drafts  of  the  Bonds  offered  for  subscription  of  the  original  Net  Profit  Certificate 
and  ot  the  bub-Certificate  and  Trust  Deed  and  a  copy  of  the  Loan  Agreement,  can 
■be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  Stephenson,  Harwood  iv.  Co.,  31  Lombard 
Street,  Jt.C,  the  Solicitors  to  the  Corporation. 

_  Applications  for  the  Loan  will  be  received  by  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank- 
■  mg  Corporation,  31  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 


If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  if  only  a  portion 
of  the  amount  applied  for  is  allotted,  the  balance  will  be  applied  towards  payment 
of  the  amount  due  011  allotment. 

Default  in  payment  of  any  instalment  at  due  date  will  render  previous  payments 
and  the  Net  Profit  Sub-Certificates  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  in  respect  of  the  Loan  Bonds  will  be  issued  against 
allotment  letters,  and  Bonds  to  Bearer  sealed  by  His  Excellency  the  Chinese 
Minister  in  London,  together  with  the  Net  Profit  Sub-Certificates  issued  by  the 
British  and  Chinese  Corporation,  Limited,  will,  when  ready,  be  exchanged  for 
fully  paid  Scrip  Certificates. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  31  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C,  from  the  British 
and  Chinese  Corporation,  Limited,  3  Lombard  Street,  E.C,  and  from  Messrs. 
Panmure  Gordon  &  Co.,  Hatton  Court,  London  E.C. 

3  Lombard  Street,  London,  14th  July,  1904. 


THIS  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  MAY  BE  USED. 
To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers. 

IMPERIAL  CHINESE  RAILWAYS 

(SHANGHAI  NANKING  LINE' 

Issue  of  £2,250,000  5  per  Cent.  Sterling  Bonds. 

Part  of  a  Loan  for  £3,250,000  Sterling,  in  Bonds  to  Bearer  of  ;£roo  each,  carrying 
the  right  to  a  Net  Profit  Sub-certificate  to  Bearer  for  each  Bond. 

To  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 

31  Lombard  Street,  E.C, 

As  Agents  for 

THE  BRITISH  AND  CHINESE  CORPORATION,  Limited, 
of  3  Lombard,  Street,  London.  . 

request  that  you  will  allot  to  V~£  of  the  above  Issue  of  Bonds 

and  also  the  corresponding  Net  Profit  Sub-Certificates  in  accordance  with  the 

Prospectus  dated  July  14,  1904.    Upon  such  £  —  have  paid  the 

Deposit  of  £  being  at  the  rate  of  Five  per  cent,  on  

Bonds  of  £100  each,  and^-  engage  to  accept  the  same  or  any  less  amount  which 

may  be  allotted  to  together  with  the  corresponding  Net  Profit  Sub  Certificates, 
and  to  make  the  remaining  payments  on  the  Bonds  in  terms  of  the  Prospectus. 

Ordinary  Signature  

Name  (in  full)   

(Add  whether 

Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  Address  

and  Title  if  any) 

Date   1904. 

All  cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  bearer  and  crossed  "  &  Co."  A  separate  Cheque 
must  accompany  each  application. 
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NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  upsetting  of  the  equilibrium  in  Europe  has  coin- 
cided with  almost  the  least  eventful  week  of  the  war 
in  the  Far  East.  In  the  despatches  General  Kuropatkin 
has  announced  that  there  is  no  considerable  change  in 
the  situation.  In  the  one  important  action,  of  which 
the  news  was  even  slower  than  usual  in  reaching  us, 
the  Russians  took  the  offensive  and  made  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  determined  counter-attack  on  the 
Mo-Tien-ling  pass.  The  Japanese  successfully  held  their 
strong  position  with  the  loss  of  about  300  men  and  the 
Russian  casualties  are  reported  as  over  1 ,000.  A  Russian 
official  despatch  describes  the  attack  as  a  demonstra- 
tion made  to  find  out  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  The 
extent  of  the  casualties  makes  this  unlikely  ;  the 
attack  was  probably  part  of  General  Kuropatkin's 
endeavour  to  check  the  Japanese  advance  while  he  was 
assuring  the  retreat  of  his  troops  towards  Mukden. 
The  rumours  that  there  has  been  great  activity  on  the 
extreme  right  of  General  Kuroki's  forces  tend  to  sup- 
port this  view.  From  Port  Arthur  we  have  no  news 
whatever,  nor  even  a  report  ;  but  the  Vladivostok 
squadron  has  again  slipped  out,  sunk  two  small 
Japanese  steamers  and  is  now  thought  to  be  at  large 
in  the  Pacific. 

The  question  both  of  the  Russian  seizure  of  the 
letters  on  the  "  Prince  Heinrich  "  and  the  absolute 
capture  of  the  P.  and  O.  liner  "Malacca"  should 
have  been  settled  wholly  by  reference  to  the  lawyers. 
Unhappily  in  the  second  case  Russia  or  her  captains 
have  allowed  the  incident  to  develop  into  an  acute 
crisis.  In  the  words  of  the  despatch  a  very  serious 
situation  is  involved.  Most  of  the  facts  are  clear.  The 
vessel  was  stopped  in  the  Red  Sea  by  a  Russian  cruiser 
and  boarded  by  a  prize  crew  on  13  July,  the  Russian  flag 
was  hoisted,  the  British  taken  down,  and  the  passengers 
were  landed  but  the  crew  retained.  After  an  inquiry 
of  several  days  Lord  Lansdowne  sent  a  "  strongly 
worded  "  protest,  which  was  received  by  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  demanding 
the  release  of  the  vessel  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Apart  from  the  opening  and  detention  of  mails,  a  very 
intricate  question  is  the  security  of  neutral  shipping 


The  Russian  case  is  that  the  ship  contained  contraband 
of  war  ;  on  our  part  it  is  maintained,  and  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  our  Foreign  Office  to  be  rightly 
informed  on  the  case — that  the  only  part  of  the  cargo 
which  could  be  described  as  contraband  was  explosive 
material  intended  for  our  China  squadron  and  was 
properly  marked  with  the  broad  arrow.  The  reported 
Russian  reply  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  protest  appears  to 
admit  this,  and  states  that  the  "  Malacca  "  will  not  be 
taken  before  a  prize  court. 

The  incident  is  much  complicated  by  the  status  of  the 
"Petersburg"  and  "Smolensk",  the  cruisers  which 
made  the  capture.  There  is  no  question  that  they 
came  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  that  either  she 
broke  the  regulation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  forbidding 
armed  vessels  to  pass  the  straits,  or  that  they  are 
merchantmen,  in  which  case  the  capture  of  the  "  Ma- 
lacca "  is  an  act  of  piracy.  The  dilemma  no  doubt  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  seems.  There  are  precedents  for 
breaking  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  which  may  be  interpreted 
in  many  ways  and  has  been  evaded  perpetually.  Any- 
way now  that  the  acuteness  of  the  crisis  caused  by  the 
particular  question  of  seizing  the  "  Malacca"  seems  over, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  definite  understand- 
ing of  the  status  of  the  volunteer  fleet.  It  may  be  that 
the  Russian  case  is  a  good  one,  but  it  must  be  a  per- 
petual source  of  danger  if  Russia  and  the  European 
signatories  have  contrary  views  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  treaty. 

It  is  wholly  to  be  regretted  that  General  Oku  should 
have  published  abroad  a  number  of  accusations  against 
the  Russians  of  practices  contrary  to  the  humanities  of 
war.  Similar  accusations,  quoted  as  a  reason  for 
General  Oku's  countercharge,  were  made  but  with 
less  official  sanction  against  Japanese  soldiers  after 
Wa-fang-tien.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  both  charges  are 
in  some  degree  true.  Things  are  done  in  war,  even  by 
people  who  have  every  right  to  be  considered  civilised 
beings,  which  proclaim  the  continuance  of  the  instincts 
of  savagery.  War,  even  the  most  precisely  organised 
battle,  is  a  hurly  burly  in  which  a  large  number  of  the 
combatants  have  very  little  idea  what  they  are  doing. 
White  flags  or  red  crosses  may  be  fired  on  in  ignor- 
ance ;  and  even  the  unauthorised  raising  of  the  white 
flag  has  been  known.  In  such  a  case  the  interchange 
of  charges  of  inhumanity  can  do  no  good.  Partisans 
believe  only  the  accusations  of  their  own  side,  and  the 
one  effect  is  to  embitter  the  bitterness  of  war.  By  all 
means  let  generals  put  together  and  keep  the  evidence 
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of  breaches  of  the  law  of  a  fair  field.  It  is  well  to  have 
the  evidence  in  reserve  if  it  is  supported  by  proper 
witnesses.  But  in  the  case  of  this  war  the  presence 
about  every  field  of  battle  of  the  worse  type  of  Chinese 
increases  enormously  the  difficulty  of  proving'  any  case 
of  maltreatment  of  the  wounded  or  the  dead. 

There  have  been  great  rejoicings  in  Tokio.  At  last, 
after  many  months'  waiting,  relieved  only  by  the  arrival 
of  late  news  and  extreme  hospitality,  the  newspaper 
correspondents  have  been  let  loose.  With  a  number  of 
foreign  attaches  they  were  released  from  Tokio  on 
Wednesday  and  sailed  for  the  front  on  Monday.  It  is 
perhaps  fair  to  argue  that  as  they  have  so  far  been  care- 
fully and  very  properly  kept  remote  and  in  ignorance 
when  any  important  move  was  imminent,  it  is  expected 
by  Japanese  military  authorities  that  the  great  effort 
will  be  concluded  by  the  time  the  correspondents  land. 
This  may  not  apply  to  the  attacks  on  Port  Arthur, 
where  by  the  nature  of  th?  case,  since  presumably 
immediate  relief  is  now  out  of  the  question,  it  will  not 
much  matter  what  information  the  correspondents 
succeed  in  bruiting  or  inventing7. 

Lord  Curzon  made  two  speeches  on  Wednesday,  the 
first  at  the  Guildhall  where  he  was  made  a  freeman  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  the  second  at  the  Mansion 
House  where  he  was  entertained  at  luncheon.  Both 
were  perfect  in  form,  and  the  first  and  more  serious  and 
important  speech  was  full  of  the  pageantry  of  thought  in 
which  he  excels.  It  was  eastern  in  its  rich  imagery,  very 
typically  English  in  its  fervour  of  patriotism  and  empire. 
There  was  no  false  modesty  about  the  speech.  "  Some 
put  efficiency  on  their  banner",  was  the  plain  purport 
of  one  sentence,  "but  I  practise  it".  The  whole  speech 
glittered  with  gems  ;  and  one  hesitates  to  make  a 
selection  from  them.  Lord  Curzon  passionately  defended 
his  Tibet  policy,  the  monk-ridden  land  as  he  called  it, 
and  he  ended  with  a  moving  eulogy  of  the  real  empire 
builders,  the  patient  unobserved  officials  who  have 
served  under  him.  He  advised  all  the  "  embryonic 
Premiers  "  sitting  at  the  table  with  him  to  follow  Lord 
Rosebery's  example  and  visit  India.  Who  were  these 
embryonic  premiers  ?  We  have  glanced  through  the 
list  of  lunchers,  and  still  are  rather  in  the  dark.  There 
were,  however,  no  doubt  embryonic  Lord  Mayors 
present  besides  many  other  men  of  distinction. 

The  complaint  used  to  be  made  against  Mr.  Balfour 
that  he  did  not  read  the  "  Times  "  and  other  papers  as 
thoroughly  as  he  should.  Something  which  Lord 
Salisbury  said,  amid  his  pleasant  reminiscences  of 
Lord  Curzon  in  Oxford  days,  might  be  taken,  we  sup- 
pose, as  proof  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  reformed 
in  this  matter.  Lord  Salisbury  said  that  he  would  take 
care  "to  report  to  Mr.  Balfour  what  had  passed  that 
afternoon  ".  We  should  be  curious  to  know,  if  he 
recited  the  speech,  what  was  his  rendering  of  that 
passage  about  the  roaring  tides  of  Asia.  In  the  long 
and  good  report  of  the  "Times"  it  ran:  "I  do  not 
think  our  work  is  over  or  drawing  to  an  end.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  years  roll  by  the  sky  seems  to  me 
more  clear,  the  duty  more  imperative,  the  work  more 
majestic,  the  gold  more  sublime ".  One  trusts,  for 
Mr.  Balfour's  peace  of  mind,  he  gave  it  goal  not  gold. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Brodrick  made  a  final  official  state- 
ment of  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  settle 
our  affairs  with  the  Tibetans  at  Lhasa.  In  conjunction 
with  Colonel  Younghusband's  proclamation  the  position 
is  clear  enough  though,  perhaps,  the  candour  of  official 
utterances  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems.  There  are 
motives  of  diplomacy  which  neither  the  Russian  nor 
the  British  Government  will  think  it  advantageous  to 
publish.  About  the  advance  itself  there  is  nothing 
withheld.  The  advance  on  the  last  stage  of  the  journey 
has  begun  and  it  is  unfortunately  clear  that  the  Tibetans 
mean  to  continue  their  resistance.  The  Karo-la  Pass, 
as  the  other  natural  strongholds  on  the  line  of  march, 
was  strongly  fortified  and  occupied  by  considerable 
numbers  of  troops.  But  the  Tibetans  appear  to  have 
fled  as  soon  as  the  Gurkhas,  who  scaled  the  heights 
with  their  normal  activity,  got  within  striking  distance 
and  the  expedition  is  now  on  the  Far  side  of  the  range 


within  less  than  a  hundred  miles  of  Lhasa.  The 
:  advance  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  delayed,  but  as  the 
expedition  descends  the  long  arduous  declivity  to  Lhasa, 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  communications  will  be 
much  increased  and  we  may  have  intervals  in  the  news 
of  the  expedition's  progress. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  considering  the  well-known 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Toronto  and  the  treatment 
of  past  militia  commanders,  that  General  Dundonald 
should  have  a  great  ovation  in  that  town.  Unhappily 
the  provinces  of  Canada  are  divided  by  so  very  keen  a 
rivalry  that  this  acknowledgment  of  his  services  will  be 
taken  rather  as  a  political  movement  than  an  exhibition 
of  Imperial  zeal.  The  people  of  Toronto  do  not  intend 
I  it  as  such.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  the  sentiment 
represented  by  the  descendants  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  whose  enthusiasm  is  that  of  their  ancestors. 
But  in  Quebec  the  reception  will  be  taken  as  urged  by 
a  narrower  motive  and  this  sort  of  essential  .misrepre- 
sentation is  one  of  the  chief  barriers  to  a  cool  settle- 
ment of  what  should  be  of  strictly  military  concern. 
The  same  vicious  tendency  to  use  imperial  affairs  as  a 
lever  for  political  agitation  was  confessed  in  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  motion  of  adjournment.  The  House  showed 
some  dignity  in  negativing  it  without  a  division  ;  but 
the  meddlesome  speeches  that  preceded  the  explanation 
are  so  much  to  the  bad. 

Whether  their  intention  was  political  or  imperial 
their  effect  was  at  once  made  clear  by  the  bitter  debate 
in  the  Canadian  House  of  Parliament,  when  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster's  name  was  associated  by  members  of  doubtful 
patriotism  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  an  expression  of  obligation  for 
their  attitude.  Lord  Dundonald  did  an  unconstitutional 
thing,  deliberately  and  on  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  a 
reform  which  he  believed  was  vital  to  the  defence  of  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  who  talks  of  prospective 
reductions  in  English  garrisons  through  the  colonies, 
must  believe  that  Lord  Dundonald's  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  of  an  incorrupt  organisation  for  Canadian 
forces  is  essential  to  the  defence  of  Canada  ;  and  from 
the  logic  of  this  belief  it  follows  to  condemn  Lord 
'  Dundonald  is  to  give  check  to  a  necessary  agitation. 
The  value  of  Lord  Dundonald's  insistence  on  his  own 
deposal  consists  in  the  strength  it  lends  to  the  reform- 
ing party  ;  and  to  gloze  the  incident  is  to  deprive 
it  of  potential  value.  Toronto  is  more  right  than 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster. 

Such  exhibitions  as  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
giving  this  week  serve  at  any  rate  one  purpose  ;  they 
bring  Parliamentary  government  still  further  into  con- 
tempt. A  body  that  is  liable  to  breakings  out  of  this 
kind  is  too  obviously  unfit  to  govern  an  empire.  What 
is  to  be  said  for  a  system  as  an  instrument  for  imperial 
j  government  that  may  at  any  time  keep  the  Prime 
Minister,  with  his  immense  burden  of  the  gravest 
l  imperial  work,  wasting  his  time  and  strength  for 
!  twenty-six  hours  on  end  listening  to  absolutely  idle 
i  speeches,  intended  to  effect  nothing  but  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  executive  ?  Other  scandals  of 
this  nature  have  invariably  been  attributed  to  the 
Irish  element  in  the  House  and  solemn  lessons 
have  been  read  from  them  of  the  necessity  of  getting 
rid  of  the  Irish  incubus  in  order  to  save  Parliament 
and  the  Empire.  But  this  instance,  one  of  the  worst  of 
its  kind,  cannot  be  attributed  to  Irish  wickedness  even 
by  the  most  Philistine  of  Saxons,  whether  from  Ulster  or 
England.  The  Irish  members  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  And  from  the  imperial  point  of  view  it  is  really 
irrelevant  whether  Government  or  Opposition  were  to 
blame.  No  institution  is  fit  for  imperial  government 
which  is  liable  thus  to  be  paralysed  by  the  mistake 
whether  of  one  side  or  another. 

That  Mr.  Balfour  was  able  to  stand  the  strain 
without  loss  of  temper  or  urbanity  is  simply  won- 
derful. Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  done  the  same,  and 
did,  but  certainly  no  other  parliamentarian  now  living. 
It  is  appalling  to  think  what  the  "psychological 
climate"  of  the  House  would  have  been  had  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  for  instance,  sat  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
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place.  But  marvellously  as  it  was  borne  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  had  come  from  a  Cabinet  Council  to  the  sitting  and 
went  straight  from  the  sitting  of  twenty-six  hours  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee,  it  is  mon- 
strous that  a  prime  minister  should  be  submitted  to  such 
a  strain.  And  all  because  a  knot  of  ill-behaved  young 
men,  such  as  Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
chose  to  occupy  the  House  by  a  rude  and  pointless 
speech  iterated  and  reiterated  all  through  the  night. 
So  respectable  a  person  as  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  might 
be  ashamed  to  countenance  the  goings  on  of  his 
noisy  young  friends.  It  is  just  as  though  a  sixth-form 
boy  were  to  encourage  and  join  in  the  insubordination 
of  a  number  of  little  boys  in  the  lower  school.  Mr. 
Churchill,  as  would  be  expected,  was  the  most  offen- 
sive, making  even  his  new  friends  ashamed  of  him. 
Some  of  the  Liberal  members  confessed  as  much  to 
the  Unionists.  Mr.  Churchill  was  not  playing  his  game 
well,  for  he  was  speaking  very  badly  the  whole  night 
through,  and  he  does  not  often  speak  badly. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feat  of  endurance  was 
performed  by  the  veteran  Mr.  Spencer  Charrington, 
who,  though  eighty-four  years  of  age,  saw  the  entire 
sitting  through  and  voted  in  every  division.  A  little 
token  as  tribute  from  the  164  Unionists  who  followed 
him  through  the  lobbies  would  be  a  graceful  act. 
Contrast  his  record  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's,  who  went  to  bed  at  a  normal  hour 
and  did  not  reappear  until  eleven  the  next  morning, 
when  he  immediately  moved  to  report  progress, 
tired  already.  Mr.  Asquith  never  appeared  at  all. 
It  should  endear  him  to  his  followers  who  bore  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  night.  However  the  Oppo- 
sition will  probably  learn  their  lesson  :  they  have  gained 
nothing  by  this  performance  ;  they  did  not  carry  a 
single  point  they  raised  ;  the  Government  got  through 
the  business  they  wished  :  and  the  only  result  of  the 
whole  proceeding  is  strikingly  to  strengthen  the  case 
for  closure  by  guillotine,  which  will  be  used  more  and 
more  and  become  only  the  more  popular  the  more  it  is 
used. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
League,  held  on  Thursday  at  Stafford  House  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  was  something 
more  than  the  dull  perfunctory  affair  which  such  meet- 
ings usually  are.  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  it  of  real 
account,  stating  the  position  of  the  movement  with 
justice  and  nicety.  He  recognises  that  we  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  our  work,  at  the  same  time  he  is 
plainly  justified  in  claiming  that  the  tariff  reform 
movement  has  made  almost  unprecedented  progress 
during  the  fourteen  months  it  has  had  organised 
form.  No  one  doubts  now  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Unionist  party  is  in  favour  of  preferential  tariffs,  an 
assertion  few  would  ha\e  liked  to  venture  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  And  this  has  been  achieved  without  the  active 
support,  though,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  with  the 
sympathy,  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  truth  is  that  in 
this  matter  everything  is  in  our  favour.  "Ours  is  a 
positive  policy,  theirs  is  a  negative  policy.  Ours  is  a 
constructive  policy,  theirs  is  a  destructive  policy." 
There  is  the  kernel  of  the  situation  politically.  It  is 
always  easier  to  attack  than  defend,  and  in  tariff  ques- 
tions we  are  the  attackers  and  our  opponents  the 
defenders.  Time  and  persistency  may  be  trusted  to 
wear  down  the  defence. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  first  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  been  received  by  free-traders  makes 
one  doubt  if  facts  have  any  effect  on  partisanship.  The 
complaint  is  that  the  commission  has  come  exactly 
to  the  conclusion  which  could  have  been  inferred  from 
Mr.  Chamberlains  Greenock  speech  and  the  known 
opinions  of  the  members  of  the  commission.  Criticism  of 
such  a  kind  is  entirely  irrelevant.  The  commission  never 
purported  to  be  an  independent  inquiry  into  the  pre- 
misses of  the  question.  It  was  constituted  only  for  con- 
structive purposes  ;  and  it  has  done  in  respect  to  the  iron 
trades  what  it  was  asked  to  do.  The  recommendations 
which  we  have  had  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  been 
compared  with  the  conclusions  or  summaries  of  evi- 
dence and  in  these  lies  much  of  the  value  of  the  report. 


The  summing-up  is  eminently  judicial  in  tone,  and  the 
evidence  was  taken  from  representatives  of  four-fifths 
of  the  iron  and  steel  trades.  It  was  of  course  im- 
possible to  publish  the  evidence  in  detail,  but  it  is  there 
as  permanent  material  for  the  settlement  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  question  ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  it  can  only  be  met  by  those  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  collect  facts  with  similar  thoroughness. 

As  to  the  comparative  growth  of  prosperity  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trades  the  figures  of  the  report  give  a  concise 
proof,  which  leaves  much  room  for  a  moral,  that  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  both  in  the  steel  and  pig  iron 
trades  have  advanced  with  astonishing  rapidity  while 
we  have  stood  still.  Twenty  years  ago  we  were  first, 
we  are  now  third  ;  and  only  our  increased  trade  with 
the  colonies,  now  seriously  threatened,  has  disguised 
the  appalling  diminution  of  our  export  trade  to  foreign 
countries.  Every  piece  of  evidence  points  to  one  cause 
for  this  sudden  loss  of  relative  prosperity.  By  a  number 
of  extremely  interesting  figures  it  was  shown  that  short 
or  irregular  hours  of  work  are  the  ruin  both  of  actual 
profits  and  of  the  calibre  of  the  workman.  So  great  is 
the  relative  loss  that  some  firms  have  run  full  time  at  a 
minimum  of  profit  rather  than  risk  the  break  in  con- 
tinuity. From  this  irregularity  both  Germany  and  the 
United  States  have  been  free  because  they  are  protected 
by  high  tariffs  and  because  our  absence  of  tariff  enables 
them  when  trade  is  dull  to  dump  at  will  and  maintain 
their  own  continuity  by  the  doubly  beneficial  process  of 
breaking  ours.  The  real  gist  of  the  report  is  the  tabu- 
!  lated  scheme  of  tariffs  with  which  it  concludes.  We 
shall  discuss  this  at  length  next  week. 

When  wireless  telegraphy  has  gone  beyond  the 
experimental  stage,  no  doubt  it  will  be  added  to  the 
Government  monopolies  of  the  telegraph  and  postal 
systems.  But  the  Postmaster-General's  Bill  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  does  not  pro- 
pose this.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  new 
method  of  transmission  is  that  messages  can  be  inter- 
fered with,  and  this  fact  will  have  to  be  taken  into 

j  account  in  granting  licences  to  the  various  syndicates 
and  companies  proposing  to  operate.  They  will  have 
to  be  divided  up  into  spheres  of  influence,  and  Govern- 
ment will  require  many  powers  of  regulation  which  it 

i  has  not  at  present.  As  the  difficulties  about  wireless 
telegraphy  have  shown  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 

I  there  may  even  be  political  dangers  in  unregulated  trans- 
mission of  these  ethereal  messages.  Where  the  in- 
stallations go  beyond  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  three- 
mile  limits,  there  might  be  breaches  of  neutrality  in 
case  of  war  which  would  involve  Government  in  re- 
sponsibility.   Yet  there  exists  no  power  of  control  under 

,  the  Common  Law,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say 
it  needs  better  definition  to  meet  such  a  remarkable 
development  as  wireless  telegraphy ;  and  this  the 
Government  Bill  proposes  to  do. 

... 

The  inability  of  the  London  County  Council  to  sell 
the  splendid  sites  in  Aldwych  and  Kingsway  leaves 
an  unpleasant  sense  of  depression.  Many  reasons 
have  been  suggested,  and  it  was  urged  that  if  the 
leases  had  been  increased  to  ninety-nine  years  all  would 
have  been  well.    But  not  a  single  bid  was  made  and 

j  one  cannot  believe  that  people  anxious  for  such  a  site, 
admirable  in  every  way,  would  be  prevented  by  the 
restriction  of  the  lease  to  the  usual  term  prevailing  in 
London.  We  hope  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion publicly  made  that  American  firms  are  anxious  to 
purchase  the  sites  for  the  erection  of  steel  buildings  of 
many  storeys.     The  outrage  to  a  delta  which  might 

1  offer  as  fine  an  effect  as  any  street  in  London  would  be 
unendurable.  We  suppose  the  ratepayer,  who  loves  to 
anticipate  his  burdens,  would  not  allow  even  a  Pro- 
gressive majority  to  make  of  the  site  a  great  paradise. 
It  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  class  of  people, 
still  thick  on  the  outskirts,  whose  lodging-places  have 

1  been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  Kingsway.  Few 
parts  of  London  are  more  remote  from  open  spaces 
popularly  available. 

,  A  pretty  illustration  of  the  distinction  in  kind 
!  between  young  sentiment  and  old  is  to  be  found,in  a 
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complaint  from  New  Zealand.  The  colony  desires 
more  memorials  of  the  Boer  war,  which  under  the 
neglect  of  the  Government  are  being  suffered  to  rust 
and  fall  to  pieces.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
London  County  Council  was  greatly  upset  because 
their  Parks  Committee  proposed  to  set  up  cannon  used  in 
the  Boer  war  in  a  public  place.  Thus  the  new  world 
comes  in  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  In  how 
many  things  it  would  be  excellent  if  in  these  and  more 
serious  matters,  as  Mr.  Parkin  once  said  in  effect,  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  in  England  and  the  colonies 
could  be  added  up  and  divided  by  two.  In  this  case 
the  balance  might  be  easily  arrived  at  by  the  simple 
device  of  allowing  the  London  County  Council  to  send 
over  to  Mr.  Seddon  the  guns  which  they  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  trial  for  conspiracy  of  the  employes 
at  the  Horton  Lunatic  Asylum,  Epsom,  is  a  severe 
censure  on  the  management  of  that  institution  by  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  London  County 
Council.  It  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  gang,  perhaps 
of  forty  persons,  who  have  been  misappropriating  stores 
on  a  large  scale  ;  and  the  possibility  of  doing  so  was 
the  neglect  of  proper  supervision  by  the  committee. 
The  jury  was  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  administration  by  the  committee,  and  the 
Judge,  perhaps  not  logically  but  not  unnaturally,  re- 
garded this  holding  out  of  temptation  as  a  reason  for 
passing  lenient  sentences  on  the  four  prisoners  who 
were  the  foreman  butcher,  the  carman  and  the  store 
clerks  who  had  played  into  each  other's  hands  for  the 
purpose  of  the  fraud.  If  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
prisoners  is  to  be  believed,  not  only  were  the  stores 
removed  and  sold  but  immense  quantities  were  actually 
destroyed  whenever  stock  was  taken  to  make  things 
balance.  There  was  no  proper  system  of  book-keeping 
and  the  accounts  were  "cooked".  It  is  a  most 
serious  scandal  and  very  damaging  to  the  Council's 
reputation. 

The  Sievier  case  fortunately  came  to  an  end  with  the 
inquiry  before  the  magistrate,  and  the  defendant  was 
discharged.  We  say  fortunately  because  criminal  in- 
vestigations are  getting  intolerably  prolix.  It  is 
appalling  to  think  of  such  cases  as  the  Slater  inquiry, 
the  Hooley  proceedings  and  now  this  Sievier  case,  with 
the  preliminary  stages  extending  over  weeks  and  a 
prospect  of  days  of  actual  trial  before  a  judge.  There 
was  a  lack  of  discretion  in  making  a  charge  of  perjury 
after  four  years.  Perjury  is  always  difficult  to  prove 
and  doubly  difficult  when  it  has  become  stale.  In  this 
instance  it  would  probably  never  have  been  heard  of  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  libel  action.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  magistrate  thought  no  jury  would  con- 
vict. Mr.  Avory  also,  who  said  of  the  prosecution  that 
he  should  not  be  surprised  at  anything,  turned  out  to 
be  right  in  hinting  that  his  only  surprise  would  be  if  the 
magistrate  sent  the  case  to  trial.  Bankrupt  betting 
men  should  note  his  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
their  taking  an  express  train  to  town  and  hurrying  to 
Carey  Street  with  any  ten-pound  note  they  may  happen 
to  win  at  Epsom. 

Nothing  is  more  revolting  to  people  of  the  least 
sensitiveness  than  the  horrors  of  the  slaughter-house. 
Whilst  man  remains  a  devourer  on  a  large  scale  of 
meat,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  animals  he  eats  can 
be  saved  from  all  pain  and  misery.  For  instance,  they 
have  to  be  driven  to  the  place  of  death  ;  and  everybody 
knows  that  they  are  often  obstinate  in  going  and  have 
to  be  assailed  by  the  drivers.  It  is  often  hateful  to  see 
animals  doomed  for  slaughter  being  driven  aboard  ship. 
But  at  least  we  can  minimise  the  horrors  in  the  actual 
killing  place,  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lee's  com- 
mittee that  has  considered  this  matter  should  be  carried 
speedily  into  law.  The  committee  declares  its  view 
that  all  animals  should  be  stunned  or  otherwise 
rendered  unconscious  before  blood  is  drawn.  Another 
recommendation  is  that  animals  awaiting  death  should 
be  spared,  as  much  as  possible,  from  any  contact  with 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  slaughter-house.  The 
committee  was  a  very  strongly  constituted  one,  and  its 
report  should  be  accepted  in  its  entirety. 


LORD  CURZON  :   THE  PERFORMANCE 
AND  THE  PROMISE. 

'"PHE  conference  of  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London 
J-  upon  Lord  Curzon  was  unique  in  this  respect, 
the  recipient  of  the  honour  is  neither  a  Viceroy  nor  an 
ex-Viceroy  of  India.  Technically  we  know  that  Lord 
Curzon  is  a  private  individual,  and  has  to  be  reap- 
pointed to  his  high  post.  But  as  the  instrument  of  his 
reappointment  is  in  all  probability  already  made  out,  he 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Sovereign's  Vicegerent 
in  the  Peninsula.  In  that  capacity  he  spoke,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  must  be  treated.  Next  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  the  Viceroy  of  India  is  the 
greatest  subject  of  the  King  ;  and  his  worst  enemies 
cannot  say  that  Lord  Curzon  has  failed  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion with  dignity,  industry,  and  clear,  if  sometimes 
relentless,  purpose.  To  a  career  of  such  unbroken 
success  as  Lord  Curzon's  the  freedom  of  the  City  of 
London  is  a  fitting  appendage.  It  is  an  honour  which, 
as  Lord  Curzon  said,  with  the  old  rhetorical  ring  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  No  fee  can  purchase,  and  no 
conqueror  can  claim  ".  At  the  height  of  Chatham's 
popularity  Horace  Walpole  complained  that  it  rained 
gold  boxes.  Lord  Curzon  is  not  yet  a  popular 
idol,  but  he  has  begun  with  the  most  coveted  gold 
box  of  all,  and  he  well  deserves  it.  It  would  be 
impossible,  and  if  possible  it  would  be  undesirable, 
to  attempt  at  the  present  time  anything  like  an  esti- 
mate of  Lord  Curzon's  administration  of  India.  We 
have  not  yet  got  the  perspective  :  and  besides, 
Lord  Curzon  is  only  half  way  through  his  task.  A 
Viceroy  who  takes  the  administrative  machinery  to 
pieces  for  the  purpose  of  overhauling  it,  and  who  pro- 
ceeds "to  inquire  into  every  branch  of  Government  in 
turn  "  with  a  view  to  practising  as  well  as  preaching 
efficiency,  is  bound  to  raise  up  a  host  of  enemies  against 
himself.  It  is  no  secret  that  Lord  Curzon  is  unpopular 
in  certain  circles  in  India,  military  as  well  as  civil.  The 
dislike  of  the  disturbed  official  is  the  price  that  must  be 
paid  by  every  statesman  who  goes  in  for  "  reconstruc- 
tion and  reform  ".  It  is  also  conceivable  that  a  Viceroy 
of  this  type  should  occasionally  ruffle  the  serenity  of 
the  venerable  pensioners  who  compose  the  Council  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Downing  Street. 
The  question  however  is  not  whether  Lord  Curzon  has 
made  things  pleasant  all  round  for  everybody,  but 
whether  he  has  really  improved  the  efficiency  of  Indian 
government.  Our  rule  in  India  is  rightly  the  wonder  and 
envy  of  the  world.  But  highly  organised  and  singularly 
successful  as  this  system  has  been,  we  do  not  believe  it 
can  be  disputed  that  in  five  years  Lord  Curzon  has 
made  it  better  than  it  was.  The  Viceroy  paid  an 
eloquent  and  just  tribute  to  "the  men  on  the  plains  ", 
the  organisers  of  victory,  whose  devotion  to  duty  and 
self-sacrifice  have  been  panegyrised  by  every  pen  and 
tongue  that  has  taken  India  for  its  theme.  The  amount 
of  administrative  ability,  divorced  from  ambition,  that 
is  expended  on  the  administration  of  India  is  truly 
wonderful.  It  is  an  ability,  as  Lord  Curzon  pointed 
out,  frequently  distinct  from  those  moral  qualities  of 
courage  and  adventure,  which  make  men  what  is  called 
successful  in  this  world.  The  Indian  Civil  servant  is 
well,  but  not  extravagantly,  paid,  and  he  is  content  to 
do  his  duty.  Our  Indian  regime  is  a  marvellous  appli- 
cation of  trained  and  obedient  brains  to  the  business  of 
government.  We  at  home  may  well  be  proud  of  it, 
and  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  we 
know  very  little  about  the  details  of  its  work- 
ing. Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  know, 
provided  that  we  continue  to  be  wise  enough  to  leave 
1  the  work  to  those  who  do  know.  In  the  eighteenth 
i  century  there  were  only  four  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  knew  anything  about  India — Clive, 
Burke,  Rumbold,  and  Warren  Hastings.  We  doubt 
whether  there  are  as  many  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  though  perhaps  Macaulay's  characteristic 
saying  that  "a  broken  head  in  Coldbath  Fields  pro- 
duced a  greater  sensation  than  three  pitched  battles  in 
India  "  would  hardly  be  true  to-day.  The  cable  and 
cheap  newspapers  have  modified  that  :  but  the  Indian 
budget  is  still  passed  by  a  bored  and  deserted  chamber. 
This  ignorance  and  apathy,  however,  in  matters  Indian 
1  so  far  from  being  an  "indictment"  are  proofs  of  our 
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practical  sagacity.  If  so  stately  a  person  as  Lord 
Curzon  ever  unbuttons  his  mind  to  anyone,  he  would 
orobably  admit  that  India  is  well  governed  just  because 
It  is  not  interfered  with  by  Parliament.  It  will  be  a 
dangerous  day  for  India  when  the  average  elector 
and  therefore  the  average  member  of  Parliament  takes 
as  much  interest  in  the  ryots  as  he  does  now  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal.  Lord  Curzon  was  quite 
justified  in  dwelling  with  something  like  exultation 
on  his  plague  policy,  his  famine  policy,  and  his  educa- 
tion policy.  Of  course  his  listeners  were  competent  to 
follow  him.  His  frontier  policy,  again,  both  on  the 
•side  of  Afghanistan  and  Tibet,  has  exhibited  that 
•mixture  of  firmness,  of  conciliation,  and  of  definite 
aim,  which  elicits  the  approval  of  those  who  are 
qualified  to  judge.  No  doubt  if  Great  Britain  were 
involved  in  war  with  Russia  India  would  be  our  vulner- 
able point.  But  this  view  of  the  question  may  easily 
;be  exaggerated.  We  should  remember  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  dictum  that  the  key  of  India  is  not  on  the  Afghan 
frontier  but  in  London.  And  India  would  only  be  our 
vulnerable  point  in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia.  If 
we  were  at  war  with  France  or  Germany,  India  would 
toe  as  much  beyond  their  reach  as  Canada  or  Australia. 
■If  we  were  at  war  with  the  United  States,  the  critical 
point  would  be  Canada,  a  frontier  more  perilously 
exposed  than  North-West  India  in  case  of  war  with 
Russia. 

The  political  world  is  fond  of  looking  ahead  and 
speculating  on  the  future  career  of  its  younger  states- 
men. A  question  which  is  often  asked  nowadays  is, 
What  part  will  Lord  Curzon  take  in  home  politics  when 
he  returns  from  India  at  the  end  of  five  years?  As 
everybody  knows,  Lord  Curzon  was  created  an  Irish 
peer  upon  leaving  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  an 
honour  which  the  Georges  were  in  the  habit  of  bestow- 
ing upon  their  favourites  and  supporters,  for  it  generally 
carried  with  it  a  charge  upon  the  Irish  exchequer  ;  but 
-since  the  Union  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  From 
that  date  the  Irish  peers,  like  the  Scotch,  choose  a 
certain  number  of  themselves  to  represent  their  order 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  Irish  differ  from  the 
Scotch  peers  in  this,  that  Irish  peers  who  are  not 
chosen  to  the  House  of  Lords  can  and  do  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whereas  no  Scotch  peer  has  been 
returned  to  the  Lower  House,  it  being,  we  believe,  a  moot 
point  whether  he  is  legally  eligible.  An  Irish  peerage 
was  therefore  given  to  Lord  Curzon  with  the  express 
object  of  allowing  him,  if  he  should  wish  to  do  so,  to 
return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  whose  debates  he 
used  to  take  so  distinguished  a  part,  and  where  he 
served  as  Under-Secretary  for  India  and  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  appearance  of  an  ex- Viceroy  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  an  experiment  ;  would  it  succeed  ? 
The  answer  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
man.  The  House  of  Commons  is  more  like  a  public 
school  of  "grown-ups"  than  anything  else.  The 
members  are  quick  to  detect  and  quiz  foibles  of  manner 
or  appearance  ;  and  while  the  grave  and  respectful  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  is  scrupulously  observed  on 
the  floor,  there  is  considerable  freedom  between  members 
in  the  lobbies.  Genuine  talents,  of  almost  any  kind,  or 
even  the  possession  of  a  portfolio,  will  always  command 
a  certain  kind  of  respect  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which 
the  House  of  Commons  will  never  stand  from  anybody, 
the  assumption,  namely,  of  anything  like  personal 
■superiority  or  authority.  Even  Ministers  like  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  have  had 
to  submit  to  a  severe  snubbing  from  the  House  when 
they  have  gone  too  far.  Disraeli  delighted  everybody 
when  he  took  Palmerston  to  task  for  his  "  Patrician  bull  v- 
ing  of  the  Front  Bench  ".  Mr.  Chamberlain  sometimes 
makes  mistakes  of  this  kind,  and  it  considerablv  detracts 
from  his  influence.  When  Lord  Curzon  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  faults  which  occasionally  peeped  out 
were  those  of  arrogance  and  pretentiousness,  an  over- 
confidence  in  himself  and  a  want  of  consideration  for 
others.  These  qualities  are  possibly,  nay  probably, 
auxiliary  to  the  making  of  a  great  Viceroy  :  to  an 
aspirant  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons 
they  are  fatal.  And  unfortunately  for  Lord  Curzon 
they  are  precisely  the  defects  which  a  ten  years'  occu- 
pancy of  the  post  of  Viceroy  of  India  would' be  likely  to 
•encourage  rather  than  to  cure.    The  Viceroy  keeps  an 


almost  Royal  state  :  whatever  people  may  say  of  him  in 
anterooms  and  clubs,  to  his  face  all  is  subservience,  even 
prostration.  The  rough-and-tumble  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  seem  strange  after  the  ceremony  of  Simla 
and  Calcutta.  LordCurzonishuman  ;  and  will  adaptation 
to  his  new  environment  be  possible  ? 


THE  RIPPLE  OF  WAR. 

IF  modern  Cassandras  were  to  be  believed,  we  should 
at  this  moment  be  on  the  brink  of  international  com- 
plications more  serious  than  were  ever  threatened 
even  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But  no  good  results 
can  accrue  from  an  attitude  of  alarm  or  panic. 
This  is  emphatically  the  moment  for  a  calm,  dignified 
effort  to  reduce  the  heat  of  the  political  atmosphere. 
Let  the  Government  be  vigilant  by  all  means  and 
make  every  provision  against  an  eventual  entangle- 
ment, but  at  all  costs  let  any  form  of  provocation 
or  even  of  ill-temper  be  avoided.  For  the  present 
there  is  absolutely  no  need  or  occasion  to  antici- 
pate the  worst.  International  law  is  \^ry  far  from 
being  codified  and  the  difficulties  of  interpreting  it 
are  very  great.  Little  is  yet  known  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  "  Malacca"  has  been  seized,  and  it  is  absurd 
as  well  as  unfair  to  protest,  as  certain  irresponsible 
scribes  are  doing,  that  Russia  is  guilty  of  piracy. 
Because  men-of-war  have  masqueraded  as  merchant 
1  ships  during  their  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  to  remain  merchant  ships  for 
;  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives.  It  were  as  logical  to 
insist  upon  an  actor  going  out  to  supper  in  his 
stage  costume.  No  doubt  the  evasion  of  treaties  is 
ethically  unsound,  but  nations  have  never  conformed  to 
precisely  the  same  code  of  morals  as  private  citizens. 
We  can  understand  perfectly  that  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  will  press  for  substantial  damages, 
and  we  may  note  in  passing  a  very  reprehensible  state- 
ment which  has  been  current  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  will  be  bound  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  a  great  rich  company  when  it  could  have 
afforded  to  ignore  the  grievances  of  humbler  sufferers. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Russians  ex- 
ceeded their  rights  as  belligerents  in  searching  or  even 
capturing  a  neutral  ship  ;  and  if  their  reply  to  Lord 
Lansdowne's  protest  is  as  reported  they  have  given  up 
\  the  contention  as  to  contraband  on  the  "Malacca", 
and  will  not  take  her  to  a  prize  court.  The  right 
:  of  search  i^  a  delicate  question  not  only  for  Russia 
but  for  all  belligerents,  for  it  involves  a  right  which 
England  has  always  been  among  the  first  to  proclaim. 
The  case  of  the  "  Bundesrath  ",  the  fierce  outcry  in 
Germany  and  the  successful  claim  for  compensation, 
will  be  fresh  in  every  mind.  It  is  not  therefore  for  us  to 
cast  the  first  stone.  Still,  just  as  many  virtues  become 
vices  when  pushed  to  an  extreme,  it  would  become 
highly  inconvenient  if  every  British  ship  were  con- 
stantly exposed  to  search  and  capture  during  the  pro- 
gress of  a  maritime  war.  There  ought  always  to  be 
some  reasonable  ground  for  suspicion  before  such 
drastic  action  is  taken  at  the  expense  of  a  neutral  ;  and 
the  Russians  will  do  well  to  remember  that,  in  every 
1  walk  of  life,  those  who  insist  too  rigidly  upon  their 
I  rights  are  rarely  popular. 

It  may  be  true,  as  some  have  suggested,  that  the 
Russians  do  not  desire  our  friendship,  nay  further  that 
they  are  intent  upon  provoking  us  to  some  act  of 
hostility,  which  will  involve  France  as  well  as  ourselves 
in  the  war.    But  though  we  know  the  terms  of  our 
own  treaty  with  Japan,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
articles  of  the  dual  alliance.    It  may  or  may  not  be 
that  France  has  undertaken  to  assist  Russia  in  the 
event  of  more  than  one  Power  being  arrayed  against 
her.     But  even  if  it  be,  there  is  no  certitude  that 
France  will  see  fit  to  adhere  to  her  engagements. 
!  Recent  diplomacy  has  done  something  to  allay  the  ani- 
mosities with  which  the  French  have  so  long  regarded 
'  us,  nor   does  it  accord  with   their   temperament  to 
adhere    unduly  to  a  losing  cause.     An    occasion  for 
j  anxiety  has  undoubtedly  been  afforded  by  the  visit 
i  of  M.  Delcasse  to  S.  Petersburg.    If  aggression  were 
I  meditated,  it  would  be  very  natural  for  Russia  to  take 
j  counsel  with  the  nation  which  has  so  long  played  the 
I  part  of  her  catspaw  or  relieving  officer  :  France  may  be 
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called  either  according-  to  the  point  of  view.  We  attach 
more  importance  to  his  visit  than  we  do  to  the  case  of 
the  "  Malacca  "  and  we  confess  that  an  extension  of  the 
area  of  the  war  now  seems  to  us  more  possible  than  it 
seemed  a  week  ago.  But  we  do  not  forget  that  M. 
Delcasse  has  already  given  many  proofs  of  his  desire  for 
our  sympathetic  friendship.  The  fact  that  he  has  been 
chosen  for  the  present  mission  admits  a  certain  gleam  of 
light  upon  the  lowering-  horizon  and  we  would  not  doubt 
that  he  will  spare  no  effort  in  the  direction  of  peace.  But 
even  the  best  intentions  may  be  forced  into  the  usual 
pavement  and  other  portents  are  not  wanting  to 
menace  further  storms.  The  Chinese  for  instance  are 
daily  exhibiting  more  and  more  overt  sympathies  with 
their  yellow  cousins  and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  Chinese  irregulars  are  being  directed  by  Japanese 
officers.  This  is  perhaps  not  strange,  more  especially 
in  view  of  a  Russian  occupation  of  territory  which  may 
still  be  regarded  as  Chinese.  But  the  situation  is 
undoubtedly  strained  thereby  and  the  chances  of 
restricting  the  limits  of  warfare  are  accordingly  less 
happy.  We  wish  we  could  be  more  sanguine  about 
the  hopes  of  arbitration,  but  the  Japanese  are 
unlikely  to  accept  it  because  they  think  they  are 
winning,  the  Russians  because  they  seem  to  be  losing 
and  would  certainly  forfeit  their  prestige.  We  say 
"seem  to  be  losing  "  because  we  have  not  yet  been 
convinced  by  the  paeans  of  their  noisy  detractors  in  this 
country.  While  admitting  the  severity  of  recent  re- 
verses, we  still  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  such  essential 
factors  as  the  approximate  strength  of  General 
Kuropatkin's  forces  or  the  comparative  value  of 
the  Siberian  railway.  Of  course  everybody  prophesied 
that  it  would  break  down  and  in  a  country  like  our 
own,  where  people  persist  in  believing  precisely  what 
they  desire  to  believe,  there  exists  a  chronic  re- 
luctance to  admit  the  falsity  of  unintelligent  antici- 
pations. We  go  further  and  maintain  that,  even 
though  such  beliefs  were  justified,  practical  victory 
must  still  remain  very  remote.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
confuse  Manchuria  with  all  the  Russias,  which  remain 
invulnerable.  The  Japanese  may  presently  establish 
their  mastery  over  the  fringe  of  Siberia,  but  in  another 
twenty  years  the  Russians  may  have  built  the  strongest 
fleet  in  all  the  East  ;  and  meanwhile  we  do  not  expect 
to  hear  that  Kronstadt  has  been  bombarded  by  Admiral 
Togo  or  that  a  Japanese  fleet  has  appeared  off  the 
Crimea. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  patriotic  desires  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  Britain  unimpaired.  But  we  believe 
that  the  truest  patriots  are  those  who  contrive  to 
maintain  our  just  rights  and  yet  avoid  a  great 
war  which,  even  though  it  were  consummated 
with  victory,  would  certainly  leave  behind  it  a  vast 
heritage  of  penury  and  misery.  The  Government 
must  remain  firm,  no  doubt,  but  they  must  proceed 
with  the  utmost  deliberation  and  exhaust  every  available 
means  of  allaying  friction.  We  have  reached  a  stage 
when  the  minutest  indiscretion,  the  slightest  bluster, 
the  smallest  discourtesy  may  plunge  us  into  a  quarrel, 
whose  consequences  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  We 
have  reached  a  crisis  when  the  highest  interests  of  our 
Empire  are  at  stake,  and  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  the 
mighty  trust  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
our  forefathers  if  by  any  precipitate  word  or  deed  we 
jeopardise  the  prosperity  of  these  realms. 


THE  OPERATION  ON  THE  ARMY. 

/"\UR  army  doctors,  that  is  to  say,  politicians  and 
V-'  Secretaries  of  State,  are  never  tired  of  practising 
on  the  corpus  vile  in  their  power.  It  is  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  who  flourishes  the  surgeon's  knife  this  time. 
He  begins  by  a  vigorous  lopping  off  of  limbs.  The 
reduction  in  personnel  proposed  by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
is  more  sweeping  than  any  hitherto  attempted  by  the 
great  host  of  his  predecessors  who  from  time  to  time'have 
tinkered  at  our  army.  Fourteen  line  and  five  garrison 
battalions  are  ear-marked  for  extinction  ;  which  is  at 
least  a  strange  reading  of  the  recent  South  African 
lesson,  when  our  resources  were  so  strained  that 
reserve  regiments  .  had  to  be  raised  in  haste  at 
grossly  extravagant  cost.    But  even  if  these  nineteen 


battalions  and  so  many  thousand  men  are  to  go,  the 
reduction  effected  on  the  total  Army  Estimates  will  be 
infinitesimal  ;  and  in  any  case  the  plan  is  not  worth  the 
risk  which  is  thereby  incurred.    Few  realise  how  small 
a  part  the  actual  personnel  of  the  regular  army  plays  in 
running  up  the  Army  Estimates  ;  and  no  doubt  many 
would  be  surprised  to  discover  that  in  this  year's  Esti- 
,  mates,  which  amount  to  29  millions,  the  cost  for  the 
regular  personnel  is  only  ^9,674, 700.    Reduction  in 
J  personnel  cannot  effect  any  appreciable  relief  in  the 
amount  of  annual  taxation.    The  whole  situation  is  a 
S  charming   exposition   of  the   fallacy  of   the  golden 
anticipations   of  the  efficacy  of  the   Army  Council 
i  At   the   time   of    its   inauguration   we    pointed  out 
j  that  the  new  system  gave  no  guarantee  that  a  strong- 
Secretary  of  State  could  not  still  have  his  own  way  in 
the  teeth  of  his  expert  advisers,  no  matter  how  these 
were   designated  or   grouped  :   the  army  council  is 
in  the    main  composed  of   somewhat  obscure  indi- 
viduals, and  our  apprehensions  have  in  a  few  months 
been  completely  justified.     Still    matters  are  by  no 
means   settled   yet.      At   this  time  of  year  a  War 
Minister  can  speak  with  comparative  irresponsibility. 
Responsibility  comes  in  when  he  has  to  draw  up  de- 
tailed plans  for  framing  his  estimates.    So  that,  at  any 
I  rate  for  the  immediate  future,  matters  must  remain  in 
statu  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  of  the  details 
of  the  new  scheme  will  never  come  into  operation. 
Doubtless  at  first  sight  there  is  much  which  seems  sound 
and  reasonable.     But  on  the  whole  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced amateurish  ;  and  it  contains  a  number  of  grave 
defects.    Briefly  it  amounts  to  this.    The  army  is  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts.    There  are  to  be  100  general 
service  battalions,  enlisted  on  a  nine  years'  engagement. 
The  fourteen  newly  raised  line  and  the  five  garrison 
battalions  are  to  be  suppressed  ;  and  the  remaining  forty 
1  or  fifty  battalions  are  to  be  converted  into  home-service 
units  with  two  years'  colour  service  and  six  years  in  the 
reserve,  and  no  liability  for  foreign  service  except  in  time 
of  war.  They  are  each  to  be  500  strong — 100  long-  and 
400  short-service  soldiers — and  they  are  to  be  quartered 
pemanently  in  their  own  territorial  districts.  Some 
officers  are  only  to  serve  continuously  for  a  year,  and 
are  then  to  join  the  reserve  of  officers — a  plan  which  it 
is  claimed    will  solve  this    burning   question.  The 
linked-battalion  system  is  to  go  and  large  depots  are  to 
be    created  ;  whilst  a  striking  force  of    16,000,  im- 
mediately ready  at  all  times  for  service,  is  to  be  con- 
1  centrated  at  Aldershot.    The  Militia  for  the  present  is 
to  remain  untouched  ;  though,  were  public  opinion  less 
strong  on  the  matter,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  would  suppress 
its  separate  existence,  and  incorporate  a  portion  of  it 
into  the  home-service  army.    As  to  the  Volunteers,  he 
proposes  to  reduce  them  to  180,000,  to  make  60,000 
more  efficient  by  a  higher  grant,  and  the  remainder 
less  efficient  by  a  reduced  one.    To  the  Volunteers, 
therefore,  home  defence  is  to  be  entrusted  ;  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  "  blue  water"  men  have  carried 
away  the  War  Minister,  with  the  result  that  the  forces 
provided  for  home  defence  are  to  be  reduced  to  the 
vanishing  point,  a  point  not  even  the  most  sanguine 
apostles  of  this  fashionable  fad  ever  hoped  to  reach. 

We  have  often  thought,  judging  from  his  speeches 
and  publications,  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  did  not 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  object  of  the  Reserve 
system  ;  and,  now  that  he  has  been  nearly  a  year  at  the 
War  Office,  we  are  confirmed  in  that  opinion.  He 
cites  as  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  system  the  with- 
drawal of  men  from  civil  employment  in  case  of  war. 
Yet  this  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Reserve  system.  That 
it  is  unfortunate  and  regrettable  everyone  admits  ;  but 
it  is  absolutely  inevitable  under  any  system.  The  striking 
force  of  16,000  could  only  be  effective  for  a  small  war  ;■ 
i  and  the  strength  of  the  remaining  battalions  in  peace- 
time is  only  500,  of  whom  many  must  necessarily  be  under 
twenty.  It  is  clear  then  that,  even  with  long- and  short- 
service  battalions,  the  latter  must  in  case  of  war  be 
mobilised  and  filled  up  by  reservists.  So  the  result  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  before.  He  complains  that 
90,000  men  were  left  behind  during  the  South  African 
war  ;  and  this  is,  of  course,  the  truth.  But  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth,  because  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were 
weeded  out  of  the  battalions  mobilised  for  service  in 
1899-1900  subsequently  became  efficient  soldiers,  and 
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proved  to  be  most  useful  in  replacing  casualties  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  indeed  inevitable  under  any  system 
that  a  certain  number  of  men  should  be  non-effective 
for  a  time  through  lack  of  age  or  service.  Our  reservist 
system  was  then  for  the  first  time  tested  on  a  large 
scale  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  material  was  proved  to  be 
excellent,  largely  exceeding  indeed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  founders.  But  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  a  two  years'  term  of  service  would  supply  an 
equally  good  quota  of  men.  The  three  years'  period 
of  enlistment  is  condemned  ;  and  we  are  told  that,  after 
having  been  in  existence  for  two  and  a  half  years,  it  has 
broken  down.  But  this,  though  again  the  truth,  is 
not  the  whole  truth.  The  increased  pay  allowed  for 
those  who  prolonged  their  services  under  this  system 
was  not  given  until  1  April  of  the  present  year  !  It 
was  of  course  inevitable  that  many  men  should  refrain 
from  prolonging  till  the  last  moment.  They  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  doing  otherwise.  The  War  Office 
can  as  yet  only  have  got  in  the  returns  for  April  and 
May  and  possibly  June.  So  what  real  conclusion  can 
as  yet  be  formed  as  to  its  efficacy?  In  some  cases  at 
least  we  know  that  it  has  not  been  a  failure,  since  there 
are  units  in  which  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  have  already 
prolonged,  which  was  the  proportion  originally  assumed 
to  be  necessary.  Moreover  the  effect  of  the  re-engaged 
men  now  getting  an  additional  sum  every  week  at  the 
pay  table  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  effectual  spur  to 
others  to  follow  their  example. 

The  linked-battalion  system  is  to  go,  and  large  depots 
are  to  be  created  instead,  which  is  of  course  no  new  idea, 
and  suggests  some  obvious  advantages.  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely costly,  and  we  doubt  very  much  if  the  Treasury 
will  agree  to  it  any  more  than  they  will  to  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster's  somewhat  spacious  ideas  as  regards  barrack 
accommodation  generally.  The  new  depots  in  any 
case  must  have  very  large  establishments  if,  without 
the  help  of  the  home  battalions,  they  are  to  supply 
drafts  to  regiments  abroad,  and  also  to  accommodate 
those  who  from  one  cause  or  another  are  temporarily 
unfit  for  foreign  service.  Recruits  are  to  be  six  months 
at  the  depots,  and  then  presumably  they  will  go  abroad. 
Many  will,  therefore,  be  under  twenty.  So  the  result 
may  be  that  many  will  have  to  go  abroad  younger  than 
they  do  at  present,  and  consequently  less  fit  to  stand 
the  trials  of  a  hot  climate.  On  the  other  hand  the 
efficiency  of  the  home  battalions  will  certainly  not  be 
improved  by  permanent  residence  in  small  garrison 
towns  ;  the  evil  of  which  is  acutely  felt  in  countries 
where  the  territorial  system  is  carried  out  in  its 
entirety. 

The  linked-battalion  system  is  of  course  not  ideal, 
and  many  will  view  its  departure  with  pleasure. 
Nevertheless  it  has  borne  the  test  of  time  fairly  well, 
and  hardly  merits  all  the  abuse  which  from  time  to  time 
has  been  heaped  upon  it.  Nor  does  the  working  of  the 
military  machine  generally  deserve  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's 
easy  and  sweeping  condemnation.  In  modern  days 
it  was  for  the  first  time  really  tested  in  the  South 
African  war,  when  it  had  to  cope  with  a  situation  which 
demanded  some  five  times  as  man)'  men  as  any  states- 
man or  soldier  had  ever  calculated  upon  its  having  to 
produce  for  service.  Whether  this  should  have  been 
foreseen  or  not  is  beside  the  present  point.  Some 
things  naturally  did  not  work  well.  But  surely 
a  system  which  displayed  such  remarkable  powers  of 
expansion  to  meet  unforeseen  circumstances  cannot 
be  described  as  wholly  defective  :  and  candidly, 
although  we  give  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  credit  for  the 
best  intentions,  and  recognise  that  as  Secretary  of 
State  he  has  done  service  in  checking  the  system  of 
centralisation  at  the  War  Office  which  had  grown  up 
under  his  predecessors,  we  cannot  see  that  the  new 
plan  would  produce  any  more  expansible  and  work- 
able machinery  than  that  which  he  has  destroyed  or 
at  any  rate  hopes  to  destroy.  In  any  case  we  are 
certain,  so  numerous  have  been  the  changes  of  recent 
years,^  that  the  British  army  would  have  fared  better 
bad  it  been  allowed  a  short  period  of  rest.  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster's  proposals  will  have  no  more  chance  of 
securing  finality  than  any  of  those  which  have  already 
preceded  them.  What  commercial  undertaking  could 
survive  such  treatment  as  the  British  army  has  eternally 
to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  its  would-be  organisers  ? 


Imagine  the  state  of  a  great  railway  company,  which 
!  had  invariably  to  be  subjected  to  fresh  treatment  at  the 
I  hands  of  each  incoming  general  manager  !  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  naturally  thinks  that  his  plans  are  the  best,  and 
1  that  they  will  achieve  permanence.  But  so  also  have 
[  each  of  his  predecessors  from  Mr.  Cardwell  down- 
|  wards  ;  and  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  a  pertinent 
I  commentary  on  how  entirely  fallacious  their  anticipa- 
I  tions  have  been. 

But  whether  the  present  scheme  be  good  or  bad,  the 
J  whole  crux  of  the  question  is,  can  we  get  the  men  to 
carry  it  out  ?  There  are  only  to  be  100  battalions  for 
foreign  service  in  peace-time  ;  and  89  of  these  are 
required  for  the  Indian  and  colonial  garrisons.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  tells  us  that  he  hopes  that 
these  requirements  may  before  long  be  reduced.  Any- 
body can  hope  ;  but  there  is  absolutely  not  a  shred  of 
justification  of  any  hope  of  the  kind  ;  and  we  should 
like  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  the  more,  if  he  refrained  from 
illusory  suggestions  of  this  class.  The  tendency  is  all 
the  other  way.  India  for  some  years  past  has  been 
clamouring  for  more  white  troops  ;  and  the  South 
1  African  and  Egyptian  garrisons  are  none  too  large. 
Only  eleven  battalions  will  be  left  at  home.  So  bat- 
talions must  inevitably  perform  most  of  their  service 
abroad.  This  being  so,  will  men  enlist  thus  to  ex- 
patriate themselves  for  practically  their  whole  term 
of  service  ?  Some  of  course  will.  But  we  very  much 
doubt,  whether  a  sufficient  number  will  ;  and  if  they 
do  not,  our  position  as  regards  the  provision  of 
Indian  drafts  and  garrisons  will  be  one  of  greater 
complexity  than  ever,  and  our  difficulties  in  this  re- 
spect generally  will  be  increased  tenfold. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  Stock  Markets  have  been  dominated  for  the 
better  part  of  the  week  by  the  fear  of  trouble 
with  Russia  arising  out  of  the  seizure  of  the  P.  and  O. 
steamer  "Malacca",  and  as  usual  the  effect  has  been 
most  pronounced  on  Consols,  which  have  dropped  about 
l  1 5  on  the  week. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  there  were  heavy  speculative 
purchases  of  Consols  in  the  expectation  that,  with  the 
turn  of  the  half-year,  money  would  be  very  plentiful, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  decided  rise  in  all  gilt-edged 
securities,  Consols  leading  the  way.   As  usual,  expecta- 
tions have  not  been  fulfilled.    Money  is  reasonably 
cheap,  but  there  is  no  glut  of  it,  and  in  a  small  way 
there  has  actually  been  some  degree  of  stringency  due 
to  the  tardy  return  of  cash  from  the  provinces  but  in  a 
larger  measure  to  the  inability  of  the  Bank  of  England 
to  secure  a  material  proportion  of  the  gold  arriving  each 
week  from  abroad  and  to  the  necessity  which  under- 
!  writers  are  under  of  selling  good  securities  in  order  to 
meet  calls  upon  the  recent  numerous  issues  of  high-class 
stocks  for  which  they  subscribed  so  gaily  under  the 
j  impression — which    has    not    been    fulfilled — that  the 
private  investor  would  be  only  too  glad  to  take  them 
!  off  their  shoulders.    One  large  underwriting  firm  has 
I  found  itself  in  serious  difficulties  by  reason  of  this 
I  public  neglect  of  what  was  regarded  as  a  great  oppor- 
tunity :   whence  proceed  liquidation  and  exaggerated 
stories  of  financial  difficulties. 

The  weakness  of  the  Funds  has  communicated  itself 
to  nearly  all  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
to  none  more  than  to  Home  Railways.    The  dividends 
so  far  announced  have  been  mostly  up  to  or  even  above 
I  expectations.    The  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  results 
are  perhaps  below  anticipations  ;  but  the  Great  Eastern 
j  is  quite  satisfactory,  having  regard  to  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  Brighton  and  (in  its  smaller  way)  the 
i  Metropolitan  have  done  better  than  was  expected  of 
them.    But  Home  Railway  prices  have  gone  back  all 
round.    The  fact  is  that  the  previous  rise  was  attri- 
butable to  professional  buying  of  the  sort  usual  at  the 
season — that  is  to  say,  the  dealers  loaded  themselves 
up  with  stock  in  the  belief,  or  at  any  rate  the  hope, 
1  that  the  outside  investors  would  be  impressed  by  the 
j  dividends  and  by  the  fact  that  stocks  were  "  brimful  of 
interest  "  and  would  come  in  and  relieve  them  of  their 
burden  at  a  profit.    For  some  reason,  the  outsiders 
have   not  been   buying,  and  the  insiders  have  as  a 
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result  found  it  advisable  to  reduce  their  commitments — 
with  an  effect  upon  prices  quite  disproportionate, 
gauged  by  normal  standards,  to  the  actual  quantity 
of  stock  offered.  Of  course,  the  reaction  was  accele- 
rated by  the  general  uneasiness  occasioned  by 
the  "  Malacca  "  incident.  Americans  have  been  a 
strong  market,  almost  the  only  one  to  "Withstand 
the  general  tendency,  but  their  strength  is  due  to 
the  professional  element  on  Wall  Street,  which  is 
eager  to  unload  ;  for,  so  far,  neither  the  American 
nor  the  English  public  has  shown  any  desire  to  relieve 
them.  Canadian  Pacifies  have  kept  tolerably  strong, 
on  New  York  support  coupled  with  actual  merits  ;  but  ! 
Grand  Trunks  are  wobbly  and  disposed  to  react  on 
account  of  the  indifferent  traffic  receipts  and  the  un- 
certainty as  to  dividends  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  I 
Argentine  Railways  are  neglected.  There  is  buying  of 
Rosarios  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  "  lifting  "  of  a 
big  line  of  stock  bought  for  that  city  will  help  to  reduce 
the  bull  commitments  to  more  reasonable  proportions  ; 
but  the  investment  stocks  are  left  rather  severely  alone, 
perhaps  because  the  average  man  who  usually  affects 
them  has  not  available  the  liquid  capital  necessary. 

South  African  mines  remain  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  j 
condition.   The  leading  interests,  for  reasons  sufficiently 
convincing  to  themselves  no  doubt,  do  not  care  to  give  . 
support,  and  the  speculators  who  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  market  see  no  reason  why  they  should  buy  shares 
in  the  circumstances,  especially  as  they  already  hold  a 
large  number  bought  at  a  much  higher  level.  Some 
cabled  messages  from  Johannesburg  have  thrown  cold 
water  on  the  efficiency  of  Chinese  labour,  and  though  | 
everything  indicates  that  they  do  the  coolies  a  gross  j 
injustice,  these  stories  are  not  a  help  to  the  market. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  LIFE  OFFICE. 

CLERGY  MUTUAL  SOCIETY. 

'THE  report  of  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Society, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  affords  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  explaining  how  the  accounts  of  a  Life  office 
ought  to  be  judged  and  the  considerations  that  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  choosing  a  company  in  which  to  \ 
effect  assurance.    Two  facts  of  the  first  importance  can  j 
always  be  learned  from  the  annual  accounts  of  a  Life 
assurance  society  :  the  first  is  the  rate  of  expenditure  j 
incurred,  and  the  second  is  the  rate  of  interest  earned 
upon  the  funds  ;  these  two  ratios  must  not  be  considered 
by  themselves,  but  should  be  compared  with  the  rate 
of  expenditure  provided  for  in  the  valuation,  and  the  | 
rate  of  interest  assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilities. 

At  its  last  valuation  the  Clergy  Mutual  set  aside  ! 
about  13]  per  cent,  of  its  premium  income  as  a  pro-  j 
vision  for  future  expenses.    The  actual  expenditure 
incurred  last  year  was  7  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  :  the 
consequence  is  that  there  is  a  balance  of  about  6}  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums  accumulating  every  year  which 
is  available  for  distribution  among  the  policy-holders  in 
the  form  of  bonuses.    The  Clergy  Mutual  is  a  society  j 
which  employs  no  agents  and  pays  no  commission  for 
the  introduction  of  business.    The  consequence  is  that 
its  rate  of  expenditure  is  only  about  half  the  rate 
incurred  by  the  average  of  British  offices.  Extreme 
economy  of  this  kind  is  naturally  of  great  benefit  to  the  ■ 
existing  policy-holders  to  whom  it  is  immaterial  that 
the  amount  of  new  business  is  relatively  small  in  con- 
sequence of  not  employing  agents.    The  useful  com-  ! 
parison,  however,  is  not  so  much  between  the  expenditure 
of  the  Clergy  Mutual  and  other  insurance  companies, 
but  between  the  expenditure  incurred  and  the  expendi- 
ture provided  for  by  the  Clergy  Mutual  itself.  The 
difference  between  these  two,  about  6}  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  is  substantial  and  makes  a  large  contribu- 
tion to  surplus.     But  the  margin  is  not  exceptionally 
large. 

This  item  cannot  be  considered  by  itself  without 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  wrong  impression.  The 
rate  of  expenditure  which  a  company  sets  aside 
usually  depends  upon  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
miums actually  paid  by  the  policy-holders  and  the  net 
premiums  required  according  to  the  mortality  table  ;  and 
the  rate  of  interest  adopted  in  the  valuation.    Now,  if  a  ! 


low  rate  of  interest  be  employed  the  net  premium  is 
larger  than  when  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  assumed  : 
consequently  the  difference  between  the  net  premium 
and  the  office  premium  is  small  and  the  provision  for 
future  expenses  is  also  small.  Again,  if  the  rates  of 
office  premium,  which  the  policy-holders  actually  pay, 
are  low,  the  difference  between  the  net  premiums  and 
the  office  premiums  is  once  more  small  and  the  pro- 
vision for  future  expenses  relatively  little.  Both  these 
causes  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Clergy  Mutual  ;  for 
many  policies  its  rates  of  premium  are  low,  and,  as  the 
rate  of  interest  assumed  in  the  valuation  is  the  ex- 
tremely low  one  of  2^  per  cent.,  the  net  premiums  are 
high  and  thus  for  a  double  reason  the  provision  for 
future  expenses  is  small. 

This  by  no  means  implies  that  the  sources  of  surplus 
in  the  Clergy  Mutual  are  small  ;  indeed  quite  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  It  holds  funds  sufficient  to  meet  its 
liabilities  if  interest  is  earned  upon  them  at  the  rate  of 
2\  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  the  interest  actually  earned 
upon  the  funds  is  about  3!  per  cent.,  leaving  a  margin 
of  1  j  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds  to  accumulate 
annually  for  quinquennial  distribution  among  the  policy- 
holders. If  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  z\  per  cent, 
were  assumed  the  surplus  from  interest  would  be  a_ 
great  deal  less,  although  the  provision  for  expenses, 
and  consequently  the  surplus  from  this  source  would 
be  slightly  more.  It  is  consequently  to  the  advantage 
of  policy-holders  that  the  surplus  from  interest  should 
be  increased  by  the  adoption  of  a  low  rate  of  interest  in 
valuing  the  liabilities.  Other  points  of  importance  in 
the  selection  of  a  Life  office  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  sub- 
sequent article. 


A   SURVEY   OF   THE   HIGHER  SCHOOLS  OF 
ENGLAND:  STONYHURST  COLLEGE.* 

Founded  originally  at  S.  Omer's,  1592  ;  trans- 
ferred to  Bruges  1762  and  to  Liege  1773 : 
reopened  at  Stonyhurst  1794.  Rector,  Father 
J.  Browne  S.J. 

F'OUNDED  by  the  notorious  Father  Robert  Parsons. 
S.J.  in  1592  for  the  sons  of  wealthy  English 
Roman  Catholics  the  College  has  had  very  varied 
fortunes,  but  has  preserved  continuity  through  them 
all  and  has  now  fully  made  good  its  title  to  be  ranked 
as  a  public  school  of  the  first  class  :  the  Head- 
masters' Conference  and  the  University  Scholarship 
lists  know  Stonyhurst  ;  to  the  British  public  at  large 
its  chief  claim  to  reputation  is  still  probably  that  it  was 
the  school  of  Roger  Tichborne,  that  it  was  not,  as  the 
cross-examination  of  Lord  Brampton,  then  Mr. 
Hawkins,  conclusively  proved,  the  school  of  the 
claimant  Orton  ;  we  can  remember  hearing  Lord 
Brampton  recount  the  story  how  Orton  had  picked 
up  somehow  enough  about  the  college  to  know  that 
a  favourite  mctto  was  "  Laus  Deo  semper" — he  had 
not  picked  up  enough  Latinity,  as  any  real  Stonyhurst 
boy  would  have  done,  to  translate  the  motto  otherwise- 
than  as  "The  laws  of  God  for  ever".  But  that  is  by 
the  way. 

The  early  days  of  the  college  were  anything  but 
rosy  ;  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics,  which 
had  led  to  the  founding  of  the  college,  were  enforced 
against  it  with  bitterness  by  the  British  Government  ; 
bills  of  high  treason  were  returned  against  parents 
who  sent  their  children  there  ;  boys  on  their  way  there 
were  captured  by  the  Government  and  handed  over  to 
the  English  Archbishop  to  see  what  he  could  do  with 
them,  or  thrown  into  prison. 

On  the  other  hand  the  local  authorities  viewed  the 
college  with  suspicion,  for  the  scholars  remained 
sturdily  English,  and  threw  up  their  caps  and  cheered 
wildly  at  a  victory  of  the  English  over  the  French, 
though  this  particular  outburst  caused  Louis  XIV. — 
all  credit  to  him — nothing  more  than  good-natured 
amusement.  The  scholastic  framework  of  the  school 
at  S.  Omer's  was  much  what  it  has  remained 
ever  since.  We  find  the  quaint  titles  of  the  various 
forms,  "  Rhetoric  ",  which  corresponded  to  VI.  Form  ; 


*  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  "History  of  Stonyhurst 
College  ". 
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.and  "  Poetry",  "  Syntax",  "  Grammar  "  and  "  Figures  " 
for  the  other  forms.  The  school  was  divided  into 
two  halves:  "Higher  Line"  and  "Lower  Line", 
.as  at  present.  Science  has  now  been  introduced 
into  the  curriculum  with  much  other  modern  know- 
ledge, but  the  emphasis  is  still  laid  on  philosophy  and 
the  classics. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  trace  the  political  causes 
which  led  to  the  removals  to  Bruges  and  Liege.  But 
in  1794  on  the  approach  of  the  Revolutionary  armies 
:to  Liege  another  flight  became  necessary.  After  much 
doubt  and  divided  councils,  an  attempt  having  first 
been  made  to  find  a  home  in  Bavaria,  it  was  decided  to 
throw  the  school  on  the  mercies  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. The  voyage  down  the  Meuse  was  exciting,  the 
boats  conveying  the  school  only  just  forcing  a  way 
through  before  a  pontoon  bridge  for  the  retreating 
army  closed  the  way  :  eventually  the  scholars  arrived 
at  Rotterdam  and  got  across  to  Harwich  in  the  "John 
of  Yarmouth  ".  The  authorities  had  had  apparently  no 
time  to  decide  whither  to  take  the  establishment, 
"but  on  arrival  in  London  they  were  met  with  an  offer  by 
Mr.  Weld  of  Lulworth,  himself  an  old  scholar  in  the 
Bruges  days,  of  his  Lancashire  estate  and  mansion  of 
Stonyhurst,  which  was  thankfully  accepted  ;  and  eventu- 
ally "the  children"  after  walking  the  last  eighteen 
miles  arrived  at  their  future  home  so  exhausted  that 
they  sat  down  on  every  doorstep,  "  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  stare  of  the  inhabitants  who  surrounded  them  ". 

The  present  buildings  constitute  a  noble  home  for  a 
school  ;  they  have  been  added  to  but  have  all  the  grace 
and  distinction  of  a  fine  English  mansion  house.  There 
.are  large  courtyards,  imposing  gateways,  an  avenue 
.with  a  wide  vista  stretching  from  the  main  gateway 
.entrance  and  flanked  by  fishponds,  not  to  mention  a 
formal  garden,  bowling-green  and  large  surrounding 
property.  The  mansion  has  of  course  been  much  added 
to  and  enlarged,  and  in  particular  a  fine  chapel,  whose 
.architect  clearly  drew  his  inspiration  from  King's 
College  Cambridge,  has  been  added.  The  school  is  in 
healthy  surroundings  standing  high  on  the  slope  of  the 
"Longridge  Fells  above  the  Hodder  and  the  Ribble. 

The  numbers  in  the  school  are  somewhat  under  300, 
-and  the  fees  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  public  schools 
of  a  similar  position,  being  60  guineas  for  boys  over 
fourteen,  50  guineas  for  boys  under  that  age,  and 
45  guineas  for  boys  at  Hodder.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  teaching  work  is  still 
.done  by  the  Jesuits  themselves,  whose  services  are  of 
course  at  the  disposal  of  the  Order  without  payment. 
The  school  curriculum  is  still  a  unified  one,  that  is  to 
say,  subject  to  specialisation  at  the  top,  the  basis  of  the 
curriculum  is  the  same  for  all  boys  :  there  is  no  division 
into  classical  and  modern.  The  backbone  of  the 
curriculum  is  the  classics,  but  science  is  taught  in  all 
.the  higher  forms,  save  to  boys  specially  exempt,  and 
class-drawing  and  music  in  the  lower  forms.  Stony- 
hurst first  came  into  connexion  with  the  general 
education  of  the  country  by  means  of  the  London 
matriculation  ;  now  boys  are  prepared  freely  not  only 
for  the  army  and  the  navy,  but  also  for  the  higher 
schools  certificate,  and  for  the  Universities  ;  while  the 
College  is  recognised  by  the  Conjoint  Medical  Board 
for  instruction  in  preliminary  studies.  The  breaking 
down  in  recent  years  of  the  embargo  placed  by  the 
Church  on  Roman  Catholics  going  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  bring 
Stonyhurst  into  line  with  a  public  school  of  the 
ordinary  type. 

It  is  like,  yet  curiously  unlike.  Father  Browne,  the 
rector,  who  is  responsible  for  the  whole,  though  the 
supervision  of  the  actual  teaching  is  left  to  the  Prefect 
■of  Studies,  is  peculiarly  genial  and  unecclesiastical  to 
look  at,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Order  the  most  potent  engine  for 
imoulding  character  ever  devised.  The  work  and 
principles  of  the  Order  in  that  work  of  moulding 
are  in  evidence  at  every  step.  After  visiting  a  school 
of  the  type  of  Shrewsbury,  where  artistic  influences 
are  almost  ostentatiously  disregarded,  the  presence 
of  such  influences  at  Stonyhurst  strikes  very  strong  ; 
■the  original  Rembrandts  and  Durers  and  Murillos 
•on  the  walls,  the  care  and  taste  with  which  the 
boys'  playrooms  are  furnished,  the  fact  that  music 


is  taught  in  school  hours  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
school,  the  point  made  of  dramatic  representations  by 
the  boys  for  one  another's  amusement,  all  speak  of  the 
continuous  influence  of  a  system,  a  system  not  quite 
English,  a  system  which  knows  and  appreciates  the 
value  of  art  in  life  and  the  importance  of  its  careful  if 
silent  development  by  external  surroundings.  In  the 
unity  of  the  school  life,  the  system  again  speaks  ;  under 
one  common  roof  all  live  ;  there  is  no  division  into 
houses,  nor  are  separate  studies  allowed,  save  indeed 
for  the  philosophers,  who  are  really  superior  beings 
outside  and  beyond  the  school ;  they  are  of  University 
age  and  are  treated  as  men  at  the  Universities,  with 
separate  rooms,  liberty  of  action,  freedom  to  smoke, 
and  other  grown-up  privileges.  But  for  the  schoolboy 
the  ideal  is  ordered  daily  life  in  common  :  there  are 
three  play-rooms  for  the  big  boys,  the  little  boys,  and 
those  in  the  middle  of  the  school.  The  senior  boys'  play- 
room is  admirably  furnished  ;  it  has  flowers  on  the 
tables  and  Durers  on  the  walls.  Then  there  are  card- 
rooms  and  billiard-rooms,  even  ping-pong  tables. 
Outside  there  is  the  usual  accommodation  for  cricket 
and  football,  and  an  excellent  large  covered  plav- 
ground  where  football  can  be  played  in  wet  weather. 
But  the  most  typical  and  logical  development  of  the 
1  system  is  the  feature  known  at  Stonyhurst  as  the 
I  "  Prefects  "  :  these  are  not,  as  in  most  public  schools, 
j  older  boys,  but  men,  Jesuits  halfway  through  their 
I  course,  and  aged  from  twenty-four  to  thirty.  They  are 
I  about  with  the  boys  at  all  times,  especially  the  smaller 
boys,  taking  part  in  all  their  games  and  social  life. 
Father  Browne's  explanation  was  perfectly  clear  and 
simple:  the  idea  underlying  their  use  was  that  character 
is  like  a  growing  plant  ;  in  early  years  it  requires  sup- 
port and  training,  a  little  later  it  can  be  left  to  stand 
alone. 

The  working  of  the  system  is  observed  in  the  curiously7 
formed  manners  which  Roman  Catholic  boys  so  trained 
bring  with  them  to  the  Universities,  making  them  often 
appear  competent  men  of  the  world  beside  rather 
elephantine  schoolboys.  Are  the  effects  of  the  system 
better  on  the  whole  or  worse  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
English  public  school,  where  authority  does  little  more 
than  keep  the  ring  while  character  problems  are  fought 
out  by  each  for  himself?  Who  shall  say?  The  effects 
must  be  and  deserve  to  be  closely  studied  before  an 
answer  can  be  given  ;  the  presence  of  Stonyhurst  boys 
at  the  'Varsities  now  makes  such  comparison  inevitable. 


STROLLS    FROM    PALL    MALL:    THEN  AND 
NOW.  — II. 

IF  we  ramble  towards  the  west  from  PaH  Mall  it  is 
mote  easy  to  take  the  old  bearings  than  on  the 
eastward  walk,  but  the  suggestions  of  social  evolution 
are  everywhere  even  more  conspicuous.    Clubland  has 
enlarged  its  borders,  and  the  family  mansion  has  been 
j  shifting  from  its  former  centre.     In  S.  James'  Square, 
though  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
the  head  of  the  Stanleys  still  occupy  adjacent  and 
hereditary    tenements,     other    aristocrats   have  been 
elbowed  out  by  the  club,  the  Government  office  and 
even  the  wine  merchant.    To  the  south  of  it  the  Junior 
Carlton,  a  club  of  light  and  of  leading,  shows  its  long, 
narrow  double  front,  between  the  street  and  the  square  : 
I  believe  the  Guards  had  migrated  from  Ashley  Gardens 
to  Pall  Mall  before  my  time,  but  I  have  seen  the  recon- 
struction and  sanitation  of  the  War  Office  buildings,  the 
start  of  the  Marlborough,   and  the  embellishment  of 
Marlborough  House,   located   like  a  Parisian  Hotel, 
entre  cour  etjardin.     S.James'  Street  is  much  as  we 
see  it  in  old  prints,  but  the  notable  shop  at  the  corner, 
with  its  antiquated  drawings  and  grotesque  caricatures, 
has  departed.    At  the  south-western  corner  opposite 
was  started  one  of  the  first  of  the  bachelor  flats,  and  on 
comparatively    simple   lines.     I    remember   the  satis- 
;  faction    with     which     an     old    friend    moved  into 
!  rooms    looking   right   along    Pall   Mall,   just  before 
!  taking    ship    to    die   in    Madeira.      Since    then  the 
j  realm  of  gay  and  affluent  bachelordom,  within  sound  of 
the  chimes  of  S.  James',  Piccadilly,  breaking  troubled 
slumbers  at  unholy  hours,  has  been  altogether  trans- 
I  formed.    Private  hotels  and  recherche'  French  dining 
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houses  are  interspersed  among'  showy  lodgings  with 
their  electric  bells  and  slipshod  valets,  dominated  by 
towering  blocks  with  luxurious  suites  of  apartments. 
There,  as  in  the  other  flats  which  scrape  the  skies  out 
Knightsbridge  way,  you  tread  soft  carpets,  mount  easy 
stairs,  and  may  meet  a  neighbour's  coffin  on  the  land- 
ing, when  you  are  receiving  some  ladies  for  a  little 
"  at  home  ". 

Casting  back  to  S.  James'  Street,  there  is  a  touching 
souvenir  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Lock's,  the 
hatter,  with  the  unsophisticated  get-up  and  the 
primitive  green  shutters.  There  are  some  of  the 
fashionable  gunmakers  too,  who  affect  the  rough  and 
ready.  But  generally  in  the  last  half-century  the 
spirits  of  change  and  innovation  have  been  abroad. 
'The  atmosphere  of  hyper-refinement  has  evaporated 
and  the  shades  of  Selwyn  or  Brummel  or  of  Alvanley 
and  D'Orsay  would  hardly  recognise  their  favourite 
beat.  Old  private  clubs,  struggling  with  competition 
and  financial  difficulties,  have  widened  their  gates  : 
Brooks',  where,  as  they  used  to  say,  it  always  looked  as  ' 
if  there  was  a  corpse  waiting  for  burial,  has  brightened 
and  brushed  up  ;  the  men  of  the  bow  window  at  , 
White's  are  no  longer  the  select  coterie  where  Major  : 
Pendennis  and  Lord  Colchicum  displayed  their  white 
waistcoats  ;  and  Crockford's,  after  descending  to  the 
base  uses  of  a  public  restaurant,  is  now  the  Devonshire, 
a  cultured  succursale  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  1 
Other  times,  other  manners  ;  but  even  if  our  young 
men  do  not  play  deep,  they  are  tempted  to  run  long 
credits,  and  crossing  Piccadilly  we  are  in  an  eruption 
of  military  tailors,  mingling  with  the  surgeons  of  Savile 
Row — tailors  who  are  said  to  compete  with  the  money- 
lenders in  giving  long-credit  customers  temporary 
accommodation. 

Turning  back  by  Vigo  Street  to  Piccadilly  Circus, 
one  may  note  the  cloud  that  has  fallen  on  the  Albany 
since  Macau  lay  gave  his  memorable  breakfasts  there, 
and  it  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  man-about-town, 
who  only  stretched  his  legs  in  an  occasional  saunter. 
Always  gloomy,  the  lofty  flats  with  their  free  lights  and 
fresh  air  hit  it  hard.  Going  down  Regent  Street  one  , 
misses  the  old  Quadrant  ;  its  colonnades  were  always 
animated  in  the  dreariest  of  days,  though  the  society 
Was  decidedly  mixed.  Finally  the  shopkeepers  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  room  of  the  Circes  was  better 
than  their  company.  But  municipal  brooms  made  a 
cleaner  sweep  of  the  site  of  what  is  now  Piccadilly 
Circus.  Matters  may  be  bad  now  of  a  night,  but  they 
were  infinitely  worse  then.  The  Trocadero  confronting 
the  Criterion  stands  on  the  dancing  floor  of  Bignold's 
Argyll  Rooms,  which  nightly  drew  the  golden  youth 
and  frail  femininity  as  moths  flutter  to  a  lantern.  The 
Rooms  were  always  respectably  conducted,  but  some- 
where opposite,  towards  the  head  of  the  Haymarket, 
was  the  Piccadilly  Saloon  where  the  dance  inclined  to  1 
an  orgy  and  rows  were  not  infrequent.  The  amicable 
surveillance  of  the  police  was  suggestive  of  New  York 
and  Tammany. 

As  the  private  banks  are  being  swallowed  by  joint- 
stock  enterprise,  so  the  most  celebrated  shops'  of  old 
have   been   suffering   from  co-operative  competition. 
From  Howell  and  James  to  Fortnum  and  Mason,  they 
have  been  turning  themselves  into  companies,  limited,  j 
The  shareholders  have  not  always  had  cause  to  con- 
gratulate themselves.    But  it  has  been  different  with 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  hotels,  which,  reviving  their 
youth  and  renewing  their  skins,  seem  more  flourishing 
tha  1  ever.    I  shall  always  regret  the  transformation 
of  Hatchett's — that  famous  old  coaching  house  the 
"White  Horse  Cellar",  with  the  boxes  in  the  coffee 
room,  where   breakfasts   were   always   served   in  a 
scramble,  but  where  nevertheless  the  thin  beefsteaks 
were  succulent  as  the  muffins  from  round  the  corner. 
Hatchett's  took  the  lead  in  the  revival  of  the  stage 
coach,  and  some  twenty  years  ago  one  used  to  see  some  I 
six  or  eight  well-appointed  teams  brought  to  the  door  at  , 
1 1  sharp  and  all  crowded  with  passengers.  Hatchett's 
was  to  be  renovated  in  due  course,  but  the  Berkeley,  a 
little  beyond,  was  I  think  the  first  of  the  restaurant- 
hotels  which  showed  the  way  to  the  Savoy  and  the  Cecil,  j 
I  forget  whether  the  set  dinner  was  $s.  or  js.  6d.,  but  I  | 
know  you  got  good  value  for  your  money.  Though,  by 
the  way,  I  found  I  had  rather  put  my  foot  in  it,  when  ' 


ordering  for  a  party  in  a  private  room,  I  had  the 
mauVais  quart  d'heure  of  settling  the  bill.  Till  they 
built  the  Walsingham  on  the  opposite  side,  the  street 
was  little  altered.  At  the  corner  looking  out  on  Green 
Park  was  a  bright  and  modest  little  office,  occupied  by 
the  London  agent  of  a  firm  of  well-known  Edinburgh 
wine  merchants.  But  rents  were  rising,  small  folk  were 
hustled  out,  and  private  residents  were  tempted  to  sell 
all  along  the  line.  The  private  hotel  was  fast  develop- 
ing in  the  side  streets,  and  Clubland  began  to  extend 
itself  to  the  Far  West.  I  believe  it  was  the  Junior 
Athena;um  that  first  broke  ground,  from  the  literary 
point  of  view  doomed  to  be  a  failure.  It  lay  beyond 
the  ordinary  literary  beats.  The  more  easterly  Savile 
was  entirely  successful,  and  then  the  S.  James'  was 
opened  next  door,  under  patronage  of  diplomatists, 
home  and  foreign,  who  said  they  had  been  swamped 
out  of  the  Travellers',  notwithstanding  the  formidable 
ordeal  of  the  two  black  balls.  It  was  a  significant 
social  sign  when  Cambridge  House,  where  Lady 
Palmerston  had  kept  the  last  of  the  Salons,  passed  into 
the  occupation  of  the  Naval  and  Military.  Since  then 
club  has  followed  on  club,  each  edifice  more  imposing 
than  the  other.  With  the  growing  traffic — even  now 
there  is  continual  block  at  the  height  of  the  season — 
the  choke  at  the  gut  of  Park  Lane  became  intolerable, 
and  the  quiet  cul-de-sac  of  Hamilton  Place  was  breached. 
In  Park  Lane  the  millionaires  were  buying  and  rebuilding, 
though  no  mansion  surpassed  the  grandeur  of  Dor- 
chester House  ;  and  the  Rothschilds'  palace  overtopped 
historical  Apsley  House,  soaring  skyward,  when  they 
could  not  buy  out  the  Antrobuses  on  the  other  side. 
Opposite  Hyde  Park  Corner  was  another  such  clearance 
as  had  been  made  to  the  south  of  Trafalgar  Square.  The 
name  of  the  Alexandra  Hotel  indicates  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion. ' '  Gates  "  and  ' '  Gardens  "  were  being  laid  out  every- 
where fashionably,  as  habitable  London  was  spreading 
towards  the  Cadogan  and  Chelsea  quarters  and  the 
Cromwell  Road.  It  is  some  forty  years  or  more  since 
we  saw  the  opening  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
a  centre  of  the  ramifications  of  brand-new  terraces  and 
crescents.  The  colossal  Albert  Hall  rose  on  the  site  of 
Gore  House,  where  Lady  Blessington  and  D'Orsay  used 
to  welcome  their  friends,  and  over  the  way  was  the  Albert 
Memorial,  with  its  blazonry  of  mosaics.  D'Orsay  would 
have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  Park,  thrown 
open  to  cabs  and  all  manner  of  vulgar  vehicles,  but  he 
must  have  admitted  that  there  has  been  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  walks  and  drives,  and  though  secular 
timber  may  have  been'  rather  recklessly  felled,  the 
masters  of  formal  Dutch  horticulture  have  brought  the 
art  nearly  to  perfection.  Formal  it  is,  but  the  massed 
blaze  of  harmonious  colours  in  broad  borders,  sloped  to 
show  it  to  the  best  advantage,  matches  well  with  the 
stately  sweep  or  straight  lines  of  the  surrounding 
buildings.  The  most  inveterate  growler  over  the 
picturesqueness  of  a  vanished  past  must  admit  that 
"the  Park"  is  a  city  Paradise. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


THE  WORKS  OF  COSTA  AND  OTHER 
EXHIBITIONS. 

THERE  used  to  be  matter  for  puzzlement  in  the 
rather  special  worship  that  attended  the  name 
and  works  of  Giovanni  Costa,  and  that  reached  a 
climax  when  one  of  his  pictures,  of  his  almost  alone  of 
living  men,  was  carried  straight  into  the  National 
Gallery,  without  any  of  the  usual  purgatorial  delays. 

What  was  puzzling  was  not  the  existence  of  a  circle 
of  admirers,  for  the  work  had  qualities  deserving  of 
admiration,  but  the  fact  that  many,  at  least  of  the  outer 
circle  of  the  devoted,  were  people  who  displayed,  in 
other  cases,  no  great  sensibility  to  landscape  art  ;  but 
in  this  case,  from  some  centre  undefined,  the  word  had 
gone  forth  that  Costa  was  not,  shall  we  say  ?  a  "  mere 
landscape-painter",  but  was  "  imaginative  ",  "classic", 
"Greek"  and  a  number  of  other  meritorious  things,  j 
In  tbe  circles  of  the  New  Gallery,  to  put  it  more  con-  j 
cretely,  and  in  the  Italian  palaces  of  London,  artists,  | 
dilettanti,  and  honourable  women  not  a  few  were  num- 
bered of  the  tribe  of  Costa,  and  his  name  was  admitted 
and  cherished  where  much  greater  names  would  have  1 
been  coldly  ruled  out  of  the  canon. 
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Italy  ; — that  of  course  was  part  of  the  clue.  Italy 
is  the  heaven  of  Englishmen.  Only  a  few  stay- 
at-homes  forego  or  escape  that  glamour,  and  those  who 
have  once  tasted  it  for  ever  after  have  divided  minds, 
uneasy  feet,  and  eyes  filled  with  longing  of  the  further 
shore  :  they  must  view  not  with  a  critic's  but  a  lover's 
eyes  any  art  that  comes  doubly  recommended  by 
beauty  and  by  Italy.  What  appeal  can  a  Crome,  a 
Constable,  a  Steer  make  to  those  who  are  exiles  in  their 
native  land  ?  You  may  measure  the  attraction  this 
summer  by  the  fashionable  crowds  at  the  Sienese  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  Art  has  its 
little  share  in  the  attraction,  no  doubt  ;  there  are 
falterings  of  painter's  speech,  not  without  their  charm, 
there  is  the  breath  of  a  sacred  time,  there  is  pleasant 
old  gilding  and  bright  illuminator's  colour  ;  but  that  is 
not  what  brings  the  sober-seeming  English  there.  Nor 
is  it  the  new  science  of  attributions,  as  they  pretend. 
They  may  affect  to  be  incensed  wifh  one  another  in  the 
mighty  feud  between  a  Berenson  and  a  Langton  Douglas 
as  to  whether  this  or  the  other  first  detected  and 
isolated  the  particular  stammer  of  Sassetta ;  but 
really  they  are  there  to  remember  Zion.  They  have 
hung,  among  mighty  pots  of  flowers,  in  a  balcony- 
garden  above  the  wonderful  starfish  of  that  town  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  mansions  in  Paradise,  and  nothing 
of  Siena  can  they  consider  alien  or  less  than 
divine.  The  least  of  her  painters  will  serve  them  for 
a  pledge  as  well  as  Jacopo  della  Quercia  or  Vechietta. 

That — the  Italian  stamp— was  one  of  the  vises  on 
Costa's  passport,  but  it  was  not  all.  The  fascinating 
story  of  his  life  has  just  been  published  at  length  *  and 
we  see  how  much  the  character  of  the  man  must  have 
counted,  and  not  only  his  character,  but  his  deeds  and 
legend,  for  he  was  a  hero  of  the  Risorgimento.  Then 
•enter  to  him  another  fascinating  person,  Leighton, 
young,  brilliant,  handsome,  ardent.  Leighton  becomes 
his  disciple  and  his  missionary,  and  the  pleasant  infection 
spreads  till  the  cult  is  threatened  by  the  inevitable 
touch  of  excess  and  caricature.  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond 
is  swift  to  supply  it.  For  the  Englishman  hastening  to 
Italy,  poor  France  is  at  best  no  more  than  an  impatient 
railway  journey,  at  the  worst  she  is  a  centre  of  plague- 
striking  influences,  and  an  all-seeing  eye  has  observed 
that  "  Paris  is  wrapped  in  the  continuous  darkness  of  a 
moral  fog"  (Letter  to  Costa,  p.  259).  O  white,  O 
candid  Albion  !  "Do  not  forget ",  the  adjuration 
follows,  ^'your  promise  to  exhibit  at  the  Salon  next 
year.  We  at  least  who  strive  for  sincere  art  ought  to 
show  the  International  public  Idealism  as  opposed  to 
Gold  ".  Costa  himself,  of  course,  was  very  happy  in 
the  miasma  of  Paris  and  Fontainebleau.  Generously 
-welcomed  by  Corot  and  his  circle,  hung  next  a  Whistler 
among  the  Refuses,  he  received  even  more  than  was 
his  due,  and  played  the  student  rather  than  the  prig. 

The  courageous  fighter  and  eager  artist  is  dead,  and 
by  the  piety  of  their  owners  a  number  of  his  works  has 
been  on  view  at  the  Water  Colour  Society's  gallery 
concurrently  with  the  publication  of  this  record.  When 
we  look  at  the  works  without  consideration  of  the 
names  and  places  that  give  so  many  literary  openings 
(haunting  names  like  "  Ad  Fontem  Aricinum  ")  we  find 
that  what  Costa  attempted  was  to  introduce  English 
and  French  landscape  into  Italy.  Costa  will  not  rank 
among  the  great  landscape  painters  of  the  world,  but 
into  the  hot  vulgarity  of  his  country's  modern  painting, 
its  theatrical  history  and  lascivious  religious  art,  he 
brought  something  of  gravity,  pure  air  and  country 
peace.  He  had  no  great  plastic  power,  nothing  like 
the  sculpturesque  sense  of  his  friend  Leighton,  witness 
the  i\ymph  '  on  which  he  worked  for 
years ;  nor  was  he 


so  many 

a   sure   designer,  witness  tha't 
picture  again,  with  its  tree-trunks,  and  the 
and   broken   line   of  his   mountains.  Yet 
much   preoccupied   with   the  build  of 
and  the  instinct  of 


meagre 
he  was 
his  pictures, 
impressionistic  composition  that 
shapes  the  picture  to  the  vision  affected  him  when  he 
adopted  the  long  low  canvas  as  his  characteristic  form, 
this  was  the  shape  .in  which  he  had  learned  to  see  the 
tar-stretching  Campagna  and  views  of  sea-coast  and 
river-mouth.    Mason  borrowed  the  shape  from  him, 
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and  it  passed  to  others.  His  chief  gift  was  for  fresh 
aerial  tones,  and  his  chief  successes  when  he  combined 
his  study  of  these  with  a  breadth  in  their  distinction, 
not  carrying  the  subdivisions  too  far.  Corot  gave  him 
a  hint  about  that,  and  when  this  decision  of  tones 
accompanied  his  definite  method  of  painting  the  result 
was  a  beautiful  quality  of  paint.  This  is  to  be  found 
rather  in  small  pieces  and  studies  than  in  large  pictures. 
The  "Red  Cart"  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  like  a 
young  Corot,  others  are  the  "  Carrara  Mountains, 
Dawn"  (6),  "Threshing  in  the  Campagna"  (14), 
"  Gombo,  near  Pisa  "  (123)  and  "  Oak  Trees,  France  " 
(92)  with  its  fine  sky.  Leighton  adopted  Costa's  method, 
which  is  explained  at  length  in  the  book,  and  the  head 
of  Costa,  painted  after  this  fashion,  is  one  of  his  best 
portraits. 

"  La  France  se  renouvelle  toujours  "  was  the  title 
Costa  gave  to  his  "  Nymph  "  in  1870.  The  landscape 
art  of  France  passed  beyond  his  sympathies,  perhaps, 
at  its  next  renewing.  Some  examples  of  that  narrow 
and  intense  stage  have  been  exhibited  lately  in  Paris, 
namely  Claude  Monet's  views  of  the  Thames.  For 
several  years  in  succession  he  has  painted  two  views  of 
the  river,  one  from  the  Savoy  Hotel  looking  towards 
Waterloo  Bridge,  the  other  looking  up  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  series 
with  the  work  even  of  so  modern  a  predecessor  as 
Constable.  Constable's  "Waterloo  Bridge"  was  the 
work  of  many  years  of  his  life,  a  single  synthetic  com- 
position, built  up  from  studies.  Monet  gives  us  a 
breathless  series  of  effects,  in  the  course  of  which 
Waterloo  Bridge  occasionally,  with  the  aid  of 
gleams  on  the  river  and  clouds  of  steam,  settles  into  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  ;  the  other  view,  to  my  eye  at 
least,  never.  Studies  of  this  kind,  in  the  scramble  of 
their  execution,  can  obviously  never  have  the  qualities 
of  deliberate  build  and  execution,  and  can  hardly,  on 
this  scale,  have  the  beauty  proper  to  the  sketch,  in  oil 
or  water  colour.  But  we  must  take  artists  as  we  find 
them  ;  and  the  narrow,  devouring  interest  of  Monet 
could  express  itself  in  no  other  way.  Throwing  all  his 
baggage  to  the  wolves  of  time  he  does  reach  the  par- 
ticular goal  of  the  breathless  race  for  which  he  strips  ; 
a  Vicat  Cole,  surrounded  by  all  the  regulation  portman- 
teaux, remains  seated  in  the  cloak-room. 

There  is  an  outlying  gallery  in  Bayswater  (Mr. 
Baillie's,  at  2  Prince's  Terrace)  where  some  interesting 
work  has  been  shown  during  the  last  two  years.  Mr. 
Gordon  Craig's  theatrical  designs,  for  example,  have 
been  on  view,  and  more  recently  pictures  by  Mr. 
Cayley  Robinson.  Mr.  Robinson's  work  is  familiar 
at  Suffolk  Street,  but  these  later  designs  were  more 
impressive.  They  spring  very  distinctly  from  Blake, 
and  continue  certain  of  his  motives,  that  of  rigidly 
seated  figures  with  fixed  gaze — that  of  the  pains  of 
space  and  height ;  but  it  is  not  everyone  who  can  bring 
back  again  that  spirit,  and  in  the  "  Stargazers  "  of 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  the  "Ballast",  the  narrow  level  of 
a  beach  and  towering  side  of  a  ship  with  figures 
hoisting  stones,  the  power  of  making  a  little 
space  of  paper  big  and  intense  was  very  marked. 
Only  some  fragments  of  this  exhibition  remain,  and 
I  recall  it  to  excuse  my  enforced  neglect.  My 
immediate  duty  is  to  mark  the  very  distinct  advance 
of  an  artist  who  has  not  before  stood  out  very  clearly 
in  the  lists,  Mr.  Walter  Bayes.  I  drew  attention  to  a 
little  oil-picture  of  his  at  the  Academy  last  year,  but 
did  not  connect  it  with  water-colours  at  the  Old  Society, 
which  I  had  seen  from  time  to  time,  but  classed  vaguely 
as  those  of  a  follower  of  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe.  That 
was  perhaps  a  little  unjust,  because  when  examined 
away  from  that  comparison  they  show  much  felicity  in 
the  drawing  of  parts  and  close  study  of  general  effect. 
What  I  think  was  wrong  was  the  attempt  to  carry 
through  those  high-pitched  effects  on  a  large  scale  of 
water-colour.  The  blue  of  a  river,  for  instance,  in  one 
of  them  is  perhaps  not  too  blue  for  truth,  but  too  blue 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  paper  and  the  pigment.  It  is 
like  a  confession  wrung  out  on  the  rack.  The  present 
exhibition  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  way  the  influence 
of  material.  Mr.  Bayes  has  cut  loose  suddenly 
from  water-colour  and  taken  up  pastel.  With  this  in 
his  hand  he  reveals  himself  as  a  vigorous  draughtsman, 
with  a  vein  of  drama,  of  poetry  and  irony,  that  was 
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quite  unsuspected.  Unsuspected  not  quite  as  a  poten- 
tiality, for  I  happened  to  have  tracked  Mr.  Bayes  as  a 
critic  in  some  brilliant  unsigned  articles,  and  had  some 
measure  of  his  ideas  ;  but  ideas,  and  what  the  colours 
and  the  paper  and  the  little  tyrannies  of  methods  of 
work  and  habit  of  subject  allow  the  artist  to  do  are  very 
different  things.  The  artist  has  now  found  another 
outlet,  and  everyone  who  has  seen  these  pastels  will 
look  with  the  greatest  interest  for  the  sequel. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


A  PANACEA. 


OPARE  me  the  task  of  reviewing  the  past  season. 
^  I  hate,  especially  in  the  dawn  of  a  vacation,  to  be 
pessimistic  ;  and  what  else  could  I  be  if  I  recalled  the 
immediate  past  ?  So  let  me  imagine  some  other  kind 
of  immediate  past — a  kind  that  would  justify  me  in 
optimism.  Let  me  compile  for  you  the  pleasant  history 
of  what  might,  and  ought  to,  have  happened,  as  though 
it  really  and  truly  had  been  happening.  .  .  . 

Extract  from  "  The  Court  Circular"  for  1  April,  1904 

"  This  morning  His  Majesty  received  in  audience  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  (Lord  Chamberlain),  Mr.  George 
Alexander  Redford  (Examiner  of  Plays),  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  County  Council  committee  for  the 
licensing  of  theatres. 

"  In  the  evening  His  Majesty  presided  over  the  thirty- 
seventh  annual  dinner  of  the  Actors'  Benevolent  Fund.'' 

Extract  from  report  in  "Daily  Telegraph'"  of  Actors 
Benevolent  Fund  Dinner. 

..."  His  Majesty,  who  was  looking  (if  we  may  say 
so  without  disrespect)  the  picture  of  health,  had,'with 
that  unerring  tact  and  kind-heartedness  which  have  so 
endeared  him  to  his  subjects,  elected  to  aptly  signify  his 
interest  in  things  appertaining  to  the  theatre  by  appear- 
ing simply  attired  in  the  costume  affected  by  the 
wealthier  section  of  playgoers.  On  rising  to  graciously 
propose  the  toast  of  the  evening,  the  King  was  received 
with  a  ringing  volley  of  loyal  applause.  His  Majesty 
said  '  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  am  here  to-night.  I  am  myself  a  playgoer  of 
many  years'  standing.  I  regard  the  theatre  as  a  great 
possible  factor  in  the  intellectual  life  of  my  subjects. 
But  I  regret  to  say  that  the  theatre  does  not 
fulfil  its  function  in  this  respect.  We  have  no 
serious  drama,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect 
of  our  getting  a  serious  drama.  The  few  play- 
houses not  yet  given  over  to  a  certain  vile  and  degrading 
form  of  entertainment  — I  refer,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 
to  musical  comedy — offer  us  plays  which  have  little  or 
no  perceptible  relation  to  the  realities  of  life.  How 
different  it  is  in  a  neighbouring  country  with  which  I 
may  boast  a  close  connexion — I  refer,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen,  to  Germany.  There  we  find  Sudermann, 
Hauptmann,  and  many  other  scarcely  less  serious  play- 
wrights ;  and  we  find  that  they  (whom  I  am  proud  to 
claim  as,  in  a  sense,  my  compatriots)  are  intensely 
popular,  and  are  rivalled  in  popularity  only  by  Ibsen, 
Bjornson,  and  other  alien  masters.  Whv  this  distressing 
diffe  rence  between  Germans  and  Englishmen  ?  Why 
should  they,  in  relation  to  the  theatre,  be  joyfully  serious, 
whilst  we  are  dully  frivolous  ?  These  "are  not  new 
questions.  For  years  past,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  on  this  subject.  But  none  of  the  talkers  has 
done  anything.  I,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  pro- 
pose to  do  something.  Since  my  accession,  I 
have  footed  it,  to  the  national  good,  in  state- 
craft and  in  diplomacy.  I  am  now  going  to  exercise 
a  not,  I  hope,  less  beneficent  influence  on  art.  I  have 
decided  that  all  the  theatres  in  my  kingdom  shall  be 
closed  forthwith,  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  that 
drastic  interval  the  public  will,  1  earnestly  hope,  lose 
its  taste  for  musical  comedy,  and  be,  when  once  more 
the  doors  of  the  theatres  are  thrown  open  to  it,  patient 
of  what  we  call  the  legitimate  drama.  Hitherto  that 
term  "legitimate"  has  hardly  been  deserved.  But  I 
think  that  ten  years  hence  there  may  be  a  crop  of  plays 
to  deserve  it.  Our  dramatists  will  have  had  plenty  of 
time  in  which  to  live — to  observe  life.    They  will  have 


returned  to  their  work  like  giants  refreshed.  They  will 
have  returned  joyously  realising  that  there  is  an  outer 
world  to  be  mirrored  by  their  art.  Some  of  them,  of 
course,  will  never  return.  No  matter.  We  can  well  spare 
those  who  have  not  the  true  vocation.  It  may  be  objected 
that,  in  the  drastic  interval,  the  mimes  will  forget  their 
technique.  Let  them.  It  is  much  more  important  that 
they  should  have  time  to  observe  their  fellow-creatures- 
than  that  they  should  continue  to  be  elaborately  unlike 
their  fellow-creatures.  Better  a  knowing  amateur  than 
an  ignorant  professional.  Nor  will  there  be  anything 
to  prevent  our  mimes,  ten  years  hence,  from  acquiring 
gradually  a  new  technique,  founded  on  actuality.  My 
lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have  done.  It  only  remains  for 
me  to  say  that  the  new  regulations  will  be  enforced 
with  all  possible  despatch.  I  give  the  managers  three 
days'  grace.  On  the  fourth  day  the  official  seals  will 
be  affixed  to  the  various  portals.  I  raise  my  glass  and 
drink  continued  prosperity  to  the  Actors'  Benevolent 
Fund,  on  whose  resources  may  my  decision  bring  no 
undue  strain  '." 

Extract  from  leading  article  in  same  issue. 

"  His  Majesty  the  King,  with  his  unfailing  grip  of 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  his  lieges,  fore- 
shadowed last  night  a  scheme  which  must  meet  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  all  thinking  men  and  women.. 
It  is  a  policy  grounded  on  principles  which  we  our- 
selves have  implicitly  advocated  for  many  years.  Now 
that  his  Majesty  the  King,  with  that  peculiar  courage 
and  sagacity  which  "... 

Extract  from  resolution  passed  unanimously" by  meeting 
of  theatrical  managers,  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  the 
chair,  3  April. 

..."  and  that  we  humbly  beg  to  assure  His  Majesty 
of  our  loyal  appreciation  of  this  the  latest  and  not  least 
of  the  many  evidences  of  His  Majesty's  edacious- 
interest  in  our  calling"  .  .  . 

Extract  from  "  World",  4  April. 

"  Our  readers  will  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  William 
Archer,  so  long  endeared  to  them  by  his  whole-hearted 
faith  in  the  steady  progress  of  modern  dramatic  art,  is- 
seriously  indisposed." 

Extract  from  "Daily  Telegraph",  5  April. 

"  The  unfailing  kindliness  and  thoughtfulness  of  His- 
Majesty  the  King  were  never  more  felicitously  manifested 
than  when  he  consented,  despite  the  pressure  of  those 
numerous  other  duties  which  he  indefatigably  fulfils,  to 
close  some  of  the  principal  theatres  in  person.  Yester- 
day forenoon  His  Majesty,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
and  brilliant  assembly,  performed  this  picturesque 
old  ceremony  successively  at  Wyndham's  Theatre  and> 
the  New  Theatre,  affixing  the  seals  with  his  own  hand. 
Afterwards,  he  honoured  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  with 
his  presence  at  luncheon,  which  was  served  in  a  marquee 
erected  in  the  Charing  Cross  Road." 

Paragraph  in  "  Daily  Telegraph  ",  15  April. 

"  Some  affecting  scenes  were  witnessed  yesterday  at 
Liverpool  Docks,  where  many  actors,  actresses,  play- 
wrights, costumiers,  wigmakers,  dramatic  critics  and 
refreshment  contractors  were  waiting  to  embark  on  the 
emigrant  ship.  It  was  noticeable  that,  though  there 
were  many  tear-stained  faces  in  the  crowd,  and  many 
'  longing  lingering  looks  '  were  cast  back  at  the  old 
country,  not  a  man  or  woman  uttered  a  word  of  com- 
plaint. As  the  great  ship  sailed  majestically  out  of 
port,  the  emigrants  were  heard  to  sing  '  God  Save  the 
King'."  .  .  . 

Paragraph  in  "  World",  18  April. 

"At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  learn  that 
Mr.  William  Archer  has  passed  a  fairly  good  night. 
The  fever  has  somewhat  abated,  and  there  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  his  general  condition.  The  patient  is- 
said  to  be  determined,  in  the  event  of  his  recovery,  to. 
remain  on  British  territory." 
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Paragraph  in  "  Daily  Telegraph  ",  19  April. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  among  the  dramatists  who 
are  remaining  among  us  are  Captains  Robert  Marshall 
and  Basil  Hood,  both  of  whom  have  just  been  re- 
gazetted  into  their  former  regiments.  Mr.  Hubert 
Henry  Davis  has  entered  his  name  as  a  candidate  for 
matriculation  at  one  of  the  colleges  of  Cambridge. 
Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond  has  been  sent  to  an  excellent 
preparatory  school." 

Paragraph  in  "  The  World",  25  April. 

"  Yesterday  morning,  Mr.  William  Archer,  who  is 
now  happily  convalescent,  took  up  his  position  at  the 
door  of  one  of  our  leading  theatres.  He  informs  us 
from  his  camp-stool  that  since  his  recovery  from  his 
severe  illness  he  is  inclined  to  modify  his  previous  con- 
victions. '  It  may  be ',  he  says  with  characteristic 
honesty,  '  that  all  was  not  so  well  with  the  British 
drama  as  I  had  surmised'.  At  the  same  time,  he  is 
confident  of  the  future,  and  looks  keenly  forward, 
though  without  impatience,  to  the  evening  of  15  May, 
1914,  the  date  fixed  for  the  next  production." 

Max  Beerbohm. 


A  COUNTRY  CANON. 

SITTING  on  a  felled  tree  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  we 
listened  to  a  Rustic.  We  listened  very  contentedly  ; 
for  the  sun  shone,  and  the  wind  did  not  reach  us  under 
the  lee  of  the  firs,  and  birds  whistled,  and  round  the 
edges  of  the  clearing  rabbits  appeared,  discussing  us  in 
whispers  for  a  while  and  then  suddenly  flickering  over 
the  banks  with  an  afterglow  of  white  tail.  And  we 
looked,  from  our  seat,  down  over  the  Rother  Levels 
to  where  the  sun  glinted  on  Rye  Bay,  and  we  asked  for 
nothing  better. 

Our  Rustic's  talk  that  morning-  was  not  of  marvels. 
He  had  such  in  store,  but  now,  as  he  chopped  and 
ranged  and  bound  his  faggots,  he  told  us  a  plain  tale. 
For,  leaving  out  many  digressions  and  elucidatory 
episodes,  it  amounted  to  this.  That  he  and  a  party  of 
friends  went  to  the  Zoo  :  that  they  saw  the  elephant  : 
that  they  disputed  as  to  the  height  of  the  beast  :  that 
our  Rustic  guessed  it  to  an  inch.  And  the  reason  he 
gave  for  his  success  was  this.  "  You  see,  Sir,  any- 
wheres I  go,  I  always  carry  a  fourteen-foot  hop-pole  in 
my  eye."  This  startling  statement,  springing  like  a 
cock-pheasant  from  the  rustling  undergrowth  of  his  talk, 
gave  us  pause  for  a  moment.  We  imagined  a  worse 
than  Chinese  torture.  We  recalled  that  picture  of 
Lucas  Kranach's  of  the  Mote  and  the  Beam  where  the 
operating  oculist,  a  most  literal  Beam  some  thirty  foot 
long  by  two  square  projecting  from  his  right  eye,  ex- 
tracts with  an  oyster  knife  the  mote  from  his  brother's 
eye.  He  meanwhile  stands  timid,  dreading  the  knife, 
dreading  far  more  the  super-imminent  two  tons  of 
timber.  But  we  soon  recognised  our  friend's  meaning, 
and  congratulated  him  on  the  possession  of  a  very 
valuable  asset.  What  more  useful  could  he  have  who 
moved  among  hayricks  and  mixens  and  turnip-clamps, 
than  a  mental  standard  by  which  to  abide  in  such  ordi- 
nary cases,  and  which  he  could  apply,  put  case  he 
met  an  elephant,  to  what  was  exotic  and  new?  And, 
sauntering  home,  a  slight  shadow  fell  on  our  content. 
For  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  had  no  such  standard  ; 
that,  confront  us  with  the  unexpected,  and  so  ready 
and  correct  an  appraisement  was  not  to  be  hoped  for. 
To  us,  dealing  in  lighter  wares,  the  eiSoAov  of  a  fourteen- 
foot  pole  would  have  been  an  encumbrance  ;  but  had 
we,  for  those  wares,  any  analogous  standard  ? 

We  do  not  mean  so  much  for  important  questions  of 
morals.  For  these  we  have  a  sort  of  rule,  though 
apparently  it  differs  somewhat  from  other  people's. 
This  difference  however  we  gladly  attribute  to  their 
using  another  metric  system.  We  and  they  mean  the 
same  thing,  though  we  express  ourselves  in  good  feet 
and  inches,  and  they  muddle  along  with  millimetres. 
Nor  could  we  dare  to  wish  for  the  sad  strange  know- 
ledge of  Browning's  Lazarus.  Thai  belongs  to  him 
"  that  died  o'  Wednesday  ". 

We  only  wished  to  "  know  what's  what  and  that's  as 
high  as  metaphysick  wit  can  fly  ",  and  so  be  saved  from 


making    blunders    in    judgment    about    new  things. 
(Doubtless  there  is  nothing  new,  but  new  to  us.)    If  a 
!  poem  or  a  picture  unlike  any  we  know  confronted  us 
we  wanted  to  be  able  to  form  a  working  hypothesis  of 
it,  without  eavesdropping  about  at  the  heels  of  con- 
noisseurs for  a  fortnight  to  know  what  we  ought  to 
think.  When  they  asked  Congreve  about  the  "  Beggar's 
Opera",  he  delivered,  from  the  sign  of  the  "Jumping 
Cat",  the  oracle  "  That  it  would  either  take  greatly  or  be 
damned  confoundedly ".     The   great   Mr.  Congreve 
could  perhaps  afford  this  sort  of  thing.    We  can't. 
If  on  our  morning  walk  to  "the  shop",  we  see  a 
I  bit  of  bric-a-brac  and  fall  in  love  with  everything  about 
I  it  but  its  price  :  and  after  months  of  hankering,  we 
smother  our  sense  of  economy,  "Those  things  are 
always  property,  &c.      and  sally  out  to  buy  it :  and 
i  meet  Marks  at  the  door,  who  really  knows,  and,  like 
[  the   Curious    Impertinent,    insist   on   his   giving  an 
opinion  :  and  he  says  it  is  a  worthless  imitation  of  a 
bad  model  :   what  happens  ?     The  shopman  loses  a 
customer,  Marks  loses  his  temper  (on  being  called  a 
amytoor  by  the  said  shopman)  and  we  lose  all  faith  in 
our  judgment,  and  all  hope  of  ever  possessing  that 
peerless  pot. 

Last  year,  our  comfort  was  much  impaired  by  meet- 
ing with  a  statement  for  which  we  had  no  hop-pole. 
For  years  we  had  inhabited  an  universe  which  was,  we 
were  told,  infinite.  We  made  no  attempt  to  compre- 
hend infinity,  though  in  our  more  enlightened  moments, 
with  almost  Balfourian  certainty,  we  imagined  that  we 
dimly  apprehended  what  the  word  as  used  was  meant 
to  imply.  Anyway  we  knew  that  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  said  infinity.  Comes  a  learned  man  of  science, 
and  preaches  the  finity  of  the  universe  !  Robs  us  of 
our  only  certainty,  our  centrality  !  We  would  give 
quite  a  large  sum  for  a  hop-pole  which  should  prove  to 
us  the  truth  of  this  suggestion,  or  point  out  that  Dr. 
Wallace  was  laughing  at  us. 

In  politics  again,  we  suffer  small  agonies.  Not  in 
ordinary  times,  when  we  vote  with  our  party,  or  for 
j  "the  wise  Mr.  Freeman  the  grave  Mr.  Tonson,  nay  for 
the  great  Sir  Thomas  Truby,  Kl.  and  Bar*.,  and  my 
young  master  the  Squire  who  shall  one  day  be  Lord  of 
this  manor ",  but  when  leaflets  litter  our  lanes  and 
make  God's  acre  look  like  the  Green  Park  on  a  Whit 
Tuesday,  when  canvassers  crawl  in  our  chambers,  and 
a  great  question  is  in  the  air.  Yesterday  it  was  Home 
Rule,  to-day  it  is  Fiscal  Reform,  to-morrow  it  will 
be — what  it  must.  Pundits  differ,  deducing  from 
identical  premises  diametrically  opposed  conclusions. 
News-papers,  like  Herr  Paulus,  "  certainly  do 
pretend  —  tremendous ".  We  cannot  trust  them. 
The  question  is  admittedly  difficult,  and  we  have 
neither  talents,  time  nor  taste  for  studying  it.  How 
can  we  decide  ?  And  yet  we  shall  have  to  do  so. 
"Jen'envois  pas  la  ndcessite"  ",  says  Gallic  But  he 
would,  did  he  know  the  canvasser  ;  had  he  heard,  as 
we  have,  the  quite  dreadful  things  said  of  those  who, 
from  a  morbid  conscientiousness,  refuse  to  vote  on  a 
matter  they  do  not  understand.  For  the  canvasser, 
i  however  various  his  other  opinions,  is  unanimous  in 
agreeing  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  to  vote.  On 
the  canvasser's  side  si  possit.  Si  non  vote  on  the  other 
and  he  will  let  you  alone.  But  should  you  refuse,  he 
will  give  you  no  peace  till  polling-day,  and  will  despise 
you  for  ever.  The  writer,  who  is  no  politician,  begs  to 
enter  a  mild  but  solemn  protest  against  the  dogma  "  It 
i  is  the  duty  of  every  qualified  man  to  record  his  vote  ". 
'  It  is,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  a  Lie.  If  a  man 
'  purchase  a  game  licence,  is  he  bound  to  shoot  ?  A 
|  dog  licence,  is  he  bound  to  keep  a  dog  ?  The  converse 
of  these  propositions  is  what  is  true.  If  a  man  wish  to 
shoot  or  keep  a  dog,  he  must  get  a  licence,  if  he  wish 
to  record  his  vote  he  must  qualify.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  his  qualification  has  come  to  him,  not  by  special 
desire  like  his  gun  licence,  but  through  a  house,  in 
which  he  lives  because  it  is  his  own,  or  because  he  likes 
it,  or  because  he  cannot  find  a  house  he  does  like.  But 
let  him  refuse  to  vote,  and  he  is  called  "  Evil  beast," 
"Slowbelly".  The  joke  he  does  not  understand,  it 
pains  him  very  much. 

Did  we  find  a  hop-pole  with  which  to  fathom  the 
question  we  would  arise  and  vote  like  men.  Lacking 
it,  we  are  called  sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  &c.  Our 
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poor  wheels  are  overturned,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
canvasser  does  not  exit  in  a  transport  of  philanthropy, 
but  remains  to  preach. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  "SACRUM  COMMERCIUM  ". 

M.  Paul  Sabatier,  in  his  reply  to  our  review  of  Canon 
Rawnsley's  translation  of  the  "  Sacrum  Commercium  ", 
persists  in  believing  that  the  correct  translation  of 
"  existimantes  questum  esse  pietatem  "  is  "who  have 
made  of  begging  an  act  of  piety  ".  He  apparently  does 
not  deny  that  the  words  have  been  taken  from  i  Tim. 
vi.  5,  and  that  they  there  signify  "  supposing  gain  to 
be  godliness  ",  but  he  considers  that  the  author,  while 
quoting  the  text  literally,  put  upon  it  a  wholly  different 
construction.  And  while  enunciating  a  view  contrary 
to  the  elements  of  language  and  all  the  probabilities, 
he  has  also  the  hardihood  to  reprove  us  for  our  want 
of  serenity  and  scientific  method.  His  forced  transla- 
tion were  easily  confuted  :  he  believes  that  the 
"Sacrum  Commercium"  was  written  by  a  Minister 
General  of  the  Order  in  the  year  succeeding  S. 
Francis'  death  :  the  great  glory  of  the  Order  at  that 
time,  its  test  of  piety,  was  precisely  begging  :  but  M. 
Sabatier's  translation  would  make  the  head  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans speak  of  begging  in  terms  of  withering  contempt 
and  condemnation.  Surely  it  is  obvious  to  an  unprejudiced 
intellect— we  invite  opinions —that  the  pious  Franciscan 
author  is  condemning  gain,  and  not  the  corner-stone  of 
his  Institute.  Pere  Edouard  d'Alencon,  in  his  edition 
of  the  "  Sacrum  Commercium ",  also  publishes  in 
parallel  columns  an  early  fifteenth-century  Italian  ver- 
sion from  Codex  B.  131  of  the  Vallicellian  Library.  It 
is  written  in  the  rudest  Italian,  and  teems  with  fantastic 
errors  of  translation.  M.  Sabatier  points  out  to  us 
that  the  translator  translates,  like  himself,  "questum" 
as  "begging".  It  would  be  tedious,  but  not  difficult, 
to  convict  the  translator  of  little  Scripture  and  less 
Latin,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  his  error  : 
the  Italian  word  "  questua "  signifies  the  begging  of 
that  particular  friar  who  is  told  off  to  beg,  and  to  this 
half-educated  friar  "  questum  "  naturally  becomes 
"questua".  But  M.  Sabatier,  having  delved  out  of 
the  middle  ages  a  companion  in  error,  goes  upon  his 
way  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  serenity  and  scientific 
methods  of  criticism.  As  well  take  the  faulty  transla- 
tion of  a  classic  and  seek  to  establish  therefrom  the 
true  meaning  of  the  original. 

M.  Sabatier  calls  our  attention  to  the  concluding 
portion  of  Chapter  XL  as  the  text  in  which  we  may 
find  the  Lady  Poverty  speaking  of  men  who  have  been 
her  first  spouses  after  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  We 
find  no  such  matter  in  this  chapter,  but  shall  be  pleased 
to  discuss  the  point  with  him  if  he  will  amend  his 
reference.  It  is  obvious  that  S.  Francis  appears  only 
once  in  this  allegory,  and  then  accompanied  by  his 
first  disciples.  The  Lady  Poverty  has  no  word  of 
reproof  for  them,  but  only  of  commendation,  whereas  if 
the  situation  were  as  M.  Sabatier  imagines  it,  S.  Francis 
would  have  had  to  appear  upon  the  scene  at  least  a 
second  time  to  hear  the  rebuke  and  condemnation  of 
his  relaxed  and  recalcitrant  friars.  At  the  same  time 
we  invite  M.  Sabatier  to  prove  positively,  what  in  his 
letter  he  again  positively  asserts,  that  Giovanni  Parenti 
is  the  author  of  the  allegory,  and  will  he,  or  Canon 
Rawnsley,  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us  how  the  words 
"  questum  esse  pietatem  "  come  to  be  italicised  in  the 
text  of  this  version  ? 

In  conclusion  we  would  beg  leave  to  inform  M. 
Sabatier  that  there  is  no  Monsieur  X.  behind  our 
article,  but  that  for  "  honorable  contradicteur  "  he  has 
this  Review  itself  and  not  an  individual.  Our  name  is 
sufficient  guarantee  that  he  has  not  to  fear  any  undue 
Irish,  Papistical,  Jesuit  or  orthodox  Franciscan  influ- 
ences. We  are  concerned  with  fact  alone  :  if  facts 
make  for  the  contentions  of  Irishmen,  Papists,  Jesuits 
or  Franciscans  we  accept  them  cheerfully.  But  a 
writer's  prejudices  are  as  much  a  matter  of  fact  as  his 
mistranslations  or  false  dates,  and  no  cunningly  in- 
voked appeal  to  serenity  and  science,  no  deprecatory 
outcry  against  our  drastic  and  outspoken  methods,  can 


turn  us  aside  from  the  crusade  for  objective  truth  to 
which  we  are  so  conspicuously  pledged  by  the  pro- 
gramme of  this  Review.  Ed.  S.R. 


THE  DUNDONALD  AFFAIR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Your  criticism  of  the  Dundonald  case  is  very 
true  as  regards  the  feeling  of  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian 
people,  Conservatives  and  many  Liberals  alike  deploring 
the  incident. 

The  Earl  of  Dundonald  had  a  plan  for  raising  the 
people  of  Canada  to  a  higher  standard  of  self-respecting 
manhood  by  making  them  able  to  defend  themselves 
and  resist  encroachments  from  a  certain  nation  (which 
shall  be  nameless)  ;  whereas  now  they  will  sink  down 
again  to  the  state  of  a  parasite,  hiding  themselves  for 
protection  beneath  the  skirts  of  a  more  businesslike 
and  strenuous  nation.  The  Liberal  party  is,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  hands  of  a  demagogue  who  appeals  to 
the  parsimonious  instincts  of  a  certain  class  of  Cana- 
dians whence  he  draws  the  majority  of  his  votes.  This 
demagogue  is  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  and  a  danger 
to  the  Empire.  Canadians  may  be  sacrificed  by  him  as 
were  the  loyal  American  colonists  by  a  set  of  firebrand 
demagogues  in  1776,  who  thirsted  for  power,  fame, 
and  the  gold  to  fill  their  own  pockets.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  as  yet  he  can  lead  Canadians  by 
the  nose  as  Washington  did  the  British  colonists. 
Nevertheless,  strenuous,  noble-minded,  businesslike 
Englishmen  like  Earl  Grey  and  the  Earl  of  Dundonald 
are  not  wanted  while  we  have  demagogue  Lauriers  and 
Bourrassas  in  power. — Yours  &c.  Loyalist_; 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  W.C.,  11  July,  1904. 
Sir, — Mr.  Adkins  discusses  the  possible  means  of  pro- 
moting intelligence  in  boys  and  girls  (between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen  ?).  If  he  or  anyone  else,  follow- 
ing perhaps  the  lines  he  has  already  suggested,  can 
produce  a  final  treatise  on  the  subject  he  should  save 
us  years  of  experiment.  At  present  our  comprehension 
of  that  particular  period  of  childhood  is  as  vague  and 
fumbling  as  were,  before  the  time  of  Froebel,  the 
theories  as  to  the  proper  education  of  young  children. 

I  I  consider  that  as  regards  the  treatment  of  young  in- 
telligence our  infant  schools  are  many  stages  in  advance 
of  the  upper  departments.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
however  that  an  education  code  can  yet  be  formed  suffi- 
ciently elastic  for  the  application  of  Mr.  Adkins'  views 

I  as  expressed  in  his  last  letter.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
State  teachers,  as  a  class,  have  reached  the  stage  when 

i  they  should  be  left  to  work  according  to  their  individual 
opinions. 

You  yourself  sir,  in  a  leading  article,  advert  with 
equal  pertinence  to  the  great  responsibility  of  the 
Training  Colleges.  I  imagine  that  the  authorities  there 
must  realise  very  clearly  that  in  this  matter  of  national 
education  they  are  not  solving  a  riddle  but  supervising 
a  development.  The  abstract  personality  of  the  State 
Teacher  is  progressing  towards  maturity  as  a  social 
force.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Training  Colleges  to 
see  that  this  growth  is  as  health}'  and  rapid  as  may  be. 
In  short  they  must  keep  pace  with  the  times.  To 
mention  a  single  point  of  many  that  occur  to  me  ; 
it  seems  time  that  the  prospective  head  teacher  was 
taken  more  seriously.  The  Head  Teacher  is  a  far 
more  important  citizen  than  he  was  thirty  years  ago, 
and  thirty  years  hence  his  influence  will  no  doubt 
have  extended  proportionately  further.  Already  he  has 
to  set  the  policy  of  a  school  as  large  as  Eton,  sometimes 
to  lead  a  staff  of  experienced  assistants,  and  make  his 
personality  a  decisive  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
district.  Such  responsibilities  demand  preparation  be- 
yond any  mere  class-room  experience.  An  efficient 
assistant  can  become  an  execrable  head,  set  a  school 
staff  by  the  ears,  and  retard  the  educational  progress  of 
a  whole  neighbourhood.  If  first-class  Civil  Servants, 
and  if  commissioned  officers  of  the  army  of  the  navy 

1  and  of  the  mercantile  marine  all  need  to  be  examined 
for  promotion  on    subjects    distinct  from    their  sub- 

1  ordinate  experience,  surely  State  Teachers  are  in  the 
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same  case.  A  few  years  of  satisfactory  service  might 
well  qualify  an  assistant  teacher  to  spend  a  month  or 
so  at  a  Training  College  on  full  pay  acquiring  a  pro- 
motion certificate. 

I  think  it  should  be  among  the  duties  of  Training 
College  authorities  to  watch  for  such  necessities  as  this, 
and  to  obtain  permission  to  deal  with  them.  But  the 
teachers  themselves  are  no  less  responsible  for  their  own 
progress.  They  demand  professional  status,  and  full  dis- 
cretionary powers.  They  have  first  to  justify  themselves 
as  educated  men,  and  as  expert  Guardians  of  the  State 
child.  They  should  produce  their  specialists  on  child 
psychology,  on  the  economics  of  employment,  on  thrift, 
on  philanthropy,  on  each  of  their  varied  activities. 
They  should  make  themselves  the  recognised  authori- 
ties on  all  those  social  aspects  of  our  cities  and  villages 
which  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  the  clergyman  and  the 
doctor.  The  peculiar  nature  of  their  duties  is  I  think 
likely  to  prevent  their  ever  enjoying  the  "  honourable 
obscurity  of  municipal  officials ".  But  if  they  can 
become  articulate,  if  they  can  learn  to  present  their 
•own  accounts  to  the  public,  they  should  soon  escape 
from  the  fetters  of  Code  and  Inspection. — Yours,  &c. 

Edward  Houghton. 


THE  MAKING  OF  TEACHERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — "Educational  experts"  speak  of  the  making 
of  teachers.  They  mean  putting  half-educated  young 
persons  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  stock 
"methods"  of  communicating  to  children  information 
that  the  teachers  themselves  may  or  may  not  possess. 
Seldom  if  ever  do  the  parchment-bearers  understand 
the  place  of  their  little  learning  in  the  sum  total  of 
human  knowledge.  Intelligent  children  are  as  bored 
by  their  witlessness  as  an  intelligent  man  might  be  with 
a  sixpenny  encyclopaedia.  Training  and  subject-drill 
can  no  more  develop  the  essentials  in  a  teacher  than 
can  a  strop  put  a  fine  edge  on  poor  soft  metal.  The 
chosen  for  elementary  teaching  are  not  commonly 
■endowed  with  the  essentials,  viz.  :  character,  alert- 
ness, systematised  knowledge.  The  circumstances  in 
which  all  classes  of  teachers  work  are  not  such  as  to 
encourage  our  men  of  parts  to  enter  or  endure  the 
profession.  The  demand  of  the  teaching  profession  is 
now  as  always,  "Give  me  men".  Mr.  Faunthorpe 
is  indeed  happy  if  for  so  long  a  span  he  has  supplied 
Davids  to  the  Philistine  Goliaths  of  School-Boarddom. 
His  letter,  however,  scarcely  makes  it  plain  that  his 
Davids  have  taken  off  the  heads  of  the  defunct  giants. 
Nevertheless  a  belief  in  the  finality  of  the  fool  and  the 
rope  may  be  excused  in       An  Untrained  Teacher. 


THE  EAST-ENDER  IN  KENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
64  Burgate  Street,  Canterbury,  21  July,  1904. 
Sir,— May  I  remind  your  readers  that  each  Sep- 
tember a  piece  of  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
county  of  Kent  which  has  a  very  considerable  influence 
upon  the  slum  population  of  East  London  ?  Every 
year  tens  of  thousands  of  hop-pickers  from  the  metro- 
polis flood  our  villages  with  a  mass  of  humanity.  Every- 
body now  recognises  the  importance  of  making  special 
•efforts  to  deal  with  these  people.  It  is  seen  that  the 
month  in  the  country  gives  the  one  effective  oppor- 
tunity _of  the  year  for  improving  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  East-Ender.  With  this  object  a 
social  and  religious  organisation  has  been  set  on 
toot  which  touches  every  part  of  life  in  the  "  hopper's  " 
encampment.  Services,  lantern  lectures,  reading 
rooms,  grocery  and  coffee  stalls,  nursing  agencies  are 
only  some  of  the  means  which  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, with  a  result  that  drunkenness  and  vice  have 
diminished  very  considerably,  and  bid  fair  to  grow  still 
less.  The  C.E.T.S.  sent  thirty  workers  into  the  hop 
gardens  last  year,  and  hopes  to  do  so  this  year. 

We  should  be  grateful  for  any  contributions  which 
may  be  sent  to  enable  us  to  do  this  more  effectively. 

Yours  sincerely, 
George  B.  Charles,  Clerical  Secretary 
Canterbury  Diocesan  C.E.T.S. 


REVIEWS. 

THE   ISLAND  POET. 

"Alfred   Tennyson."     By  A.   C.  Benson.  London: 

Methuen.     1904.    3.9.  6d. 
"An  Introduction  to  the  Poems  of  Tennyson."  By 

H.  Van  Dyke.     London  :  Ginn.     1903.     25-.  net. 

NOW  that  we  are  getting  Tennyson  into  a  right 
perspective,  his  claims  to  greatness  are  seen  to 
rest  on  two  facts.  He  is  of  all  modern  poets  the  most 
thoroughly  English  in  grain,  and  he  is  the  only  poet  of 
whom  in  any  large  sense  it  may  be  said  that  he  carried 
down  into  the  nineteenth  century  the  main  stream  of 
English  poetic  tradition.  These  two  salient  merits  of 
Tennyson  have  been  overlaid  and  obscured  by  the 
many  who  persist  in  admiring  his  work  on  grounds 
that  are  really  extraneous.  Professor  Van  Dyke, 
whose  essays  are  excellent  in  many  points  of  detail, 
begins  by  saying  of  Tennyson  that  "it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  writer  during  the  last  hundred 
years  has  reflected  so  clearly  and  so  broadly,  in  verse 
or  prose,  the  features  of  that  composite  age".  This 
in  our  opinion  is  ridiculous  as  a  point  d'appui  for  the 
due  appreciation  of  Tennyson's  art.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  if  we  want  to  catch  the  outward  life  and 
movement,  the  surface  ripples,  of  the  Victorian  age, 
we  turn  to  Tennyson  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Tennyson  is  as  various  and  voluminous  in  his  matter 
as  he  is  versatile  in  his  technique.  Moreover,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  career,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived it  the  duty  of  a  Laureate  to  be  as  it  were  the 
conscious  mirror  of  his  age,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
nation  and  write  verse  from  civic  motives.  Though 
averse  in  his  habits  from  what  is  called  society,  he 
was  mentally  quite  in  the  swim  of  his  period  and 
his  class,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  topic  at  all 
likely  to  have  animated  the  dinner  table  of  any  com- 
fortable rectory  that  is  not  represented  in  his 
poetry.  This  however  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
saying  that  he  represents  his  age.  He  does  not  repre- 
sent his  age  in  any  profound  sense,  because  he  acquiesces 
in  it  so  entirely.  A  poet  must  get  underneath,  behind, 
outside  his  age,  if  he  is  to  convert  it  into  the  deeper 
kind  of  poetry.  The  later  "  Locksley  Hall",  though  it  is 
meant  to  suggest  a  prophet  at  war  with  his  generation, 
nobody  can  take  seriously.  At  the  top  flight  of  the 
rhetoric,  the  fiercest  swing  of  the  metre,  the  thoughts 
are  a  triumphal  progress  of  banality.  Collective  denun- 
ciation of  one's  own  age,  of  its  manners,  morals,  and 
politics,  has  always  been  fashionable,  and  offends  even 
less  than  it  convinces.  "  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years 
After  "  is  significant  because  it  shows  more  obviously,  if 
not  more  clearly,  than  other  poems  how  unbalanced, 
how  fragmentary  and  lacking  in  unity  of  thought 
Tennyson  really  was,  whenever  he  set  out  to  philo- 
sophise. And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Tennyson 
took  himself  seriously  as  a  thinker.  There  is  something 
almost  quaint  in  the  excrescence,  throughout  that  re- 
markable mixture  of  poems  the  "In  Memoriam  ",  of  bits 
of  current  geology  and  chemistry,  the  latest  platitudes 
(amazed  at  their  own  daring)  of  insular  theology  and 
insular  scepticism,  the  little  crude  touches  of  meta- 
physic.  In  the  use  Tennyson  makes  of  such  things 
we  are  struck  by  the  utter  absence  of  vital  continuity, 
of  grip.  He  caught  the  flotsam  of  contemporary 
science  and  speculation,  and  he  worked  it  up  into 
his  verse  after  a  fashion  that  is  marvellously  uncon- 
vincing if  only  by  reason  of  his  technical  mastery 
in  the  verse  itself.  Writers  and  speakers  who  have 
this  knack  of  capturing  odds  and  ends  of  thought 
quite  impartially,  as  it  were — -whose  order  of  mind  is 
receptive  rather  than  intense — never  fail  to  win  a 
popular  repute  as  "broad"  thinkers,  and  the  "In 
Memoriam  "  is  still  regarded  by  many  worthy  people  as 
a  really  cosmic  utterance  in  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
Taken  in  bulk,  as  a  piece  of  thought,  the  "  In  Memoriam  " 
is  little  else  than  a  reflex  of  one  period,  and  a  superficial 
reflex  at  that.  Phases  of  popular  thought  and  feeling, 
however  transient,  are  often  interesting  and  can  be- 
come, for  genius,  the  matter  of  art.  But  Tennyson  in 
this  respect  was  no  artist.  He  had  neither  the  clear 
intellectuality  of  a  Matthew  Arnold,  who  read  in  the 
voices  of  his  own  time  only  new  accents  of  the  universal 
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cry,  nor  the  transfusing  and  subtle  vision  of  a  Dickens, 
who  could  fix  the  most  ephemeral  of  oddities  in  terms 
of  sheer  humanity.  In  one  regard  only  can  Tennyson 
be  said  to  typify,  in  any  coherent  way,  the  thought  of 
his  time.  He  is  rich  in  that  peculiar  vein  of  senti- 
mentalism  which  apparently  runs  through  nearly  all 
expressions  of  serious  thought  in  the  Victorian  age. 
A  certain  suspicion  of  sugariness  in  his  pathos,  and  an 
irritating  respectability  (suggestive  of  well-kept  lawns, 
family  pews,  and  shocked  dowagers)  that  nowhere 
seems  to  strike  Tennyson  as  incompatible  with  poetry, 
are  alike  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Victorian  art.  In 
reading  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King",  it  is  true,  we  must  make 
allowance,  as  in  all  self-conscious  epic,  for  the  loss  of 
atmosphere,  the  passage  from  open  air  to  a  rather 
stuffy  if  beautiful  chamber.  But  Vergil,  though  he 
uses  Homer  as  material  for  quite  a  different  kind  of  art, 
cannot  be  said  to  emasculate  the  story  of  the  Iliad,  and 
even  the  sententious  abstractions  which  in  Milton  do 
duty  for  man  and  angels  are  masculine  enough  in  their 
bloodless  way.  That  Tennyson  emasculated  the  genius 
of  Malory  is  painfully  evident.  Mr.  Benson  emphasises 
Tennyson's  humour,  and  thinks  the  dialect  poems 
show  how  strong  the  sense  of  humour  was  in  him. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  dialect  poems,  the 
poems  in  general  seem  to  us  conspicuously  significant 
of  a  lack  of  humour.  Humour,  in  a  poet,  need  not 
imply  the  gift  of  writing  what  are  called  "  humorous  " 
poems,  but  it  does  imply  a  fine  perception  which  pre- 
serves him  from  all  tinge  of  cant  or  conventional 
emotion  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  Tennyson  ever 
rises  above  the  conventional  either  in  the  thoughts  or  in 
the  emotions  that  make  up  the  stuff  of  his  more 
studiously  "modern"  verse. 

Whether  Tennyson  in  his  later  and  inferior  work  had 
an  eve  on  his  public  is  a  point  which  does  not  concern 
us.  Mr.  Benson  is  at  pains  to  repudiate  the  sugges- 
tion, but  the  true  defence  (which  Mr.  Benson  does  not 
employ)  is  surely  in  the  fact  that  Tennyson  at  no  time 
proved  himself  superior,  intellectually,  to  what  we  call 
his  inferior  work.  It  is  rather  misleading  to  speak  of  a 
"  decline  "  in  Tennyson's  art.  The  failures  of  Tennyson 
were  due  to  his  choice  of  wrong  subjects.  When  all  is 
said  about  technique  in  poetry,  about  melody,  inspira- 
tion and  what  not,  it  remains  a  fact  that  to  be  a  very 
great  poet  a  man  must  be  interested  in  really  profound 
and  important  things,  and  intellectually  able  to  cope, 
beyond  other  men,  with  such  things.  However  well  a 
poet,  in  earlier  years,  may  have  written  of  Aphrodite, 
of  night,  or  of  waterfalls,  there  must  come  a  time  when 
human  life  confronts  him  as  an  immensity,  calling  for 
some  kind  of  response.  The  supreme  test  of  a  poet — 
the  test  that  Keats  and  Shelley  almost  but  not  quite 
escaped — is  only  applied  when  we  see  whether  he 
hears  this  call,  and  how,  hearing  it,  he  responds. 
Every  really  great  genius  must  develop  to  a  Hamlet 
of  some  sort.  If  the  poet,  as  he  grows  older, 
feels  the  need  for  interpreting  human  life,  attempts 
to  interpret  it,  and  in  the  attempt  proves  to 
others  (if  not  to  himself)  that  he  has  nothing 
personal  to  say,  it  is  foolish  to  call  this  a  decline 
in  his  art.  He  has  only  proved  the  limitations  of  his 
art.  Of  Tennyson  this  is  strikingly  true.  Browning 
and  Matthew  Arnold,  who  had  Tennyson's  world  to 
brood  upon,  are  never  so  strong — we  do  not  say  so 
beautiful — as  when  they  touch  the  deeps  of  their  own 
life.  Where  they  are  strongest,  Tennyson  is  weakest. 
The  salvation  of  much  in  Tennyson's  later  work  is  his 
scholarship.  Poets  who  like  Tennyson  lack  the  grasp 
and  depth  that  are  necessary  for  success  in]  big,  con- 
structive works  are  often  tempted  to  go  on  writing 
those  most  pitiful  of  all  things  in  literature — juvenilia 
without  the  vernal  passion.  From  such  a  fate,  in  the 
main,  Tennyson  was  saved  by  his  marvellous  scholar- 
ship. There,  after  all,  lay  his  real  gift,  and  he  retained 
it  to  the  last.  His  lines  to  Vergil  are  quite  late,  and 
they  are  exquisite.  In  the  technique  that  comes  of 
deliberation  Tennyson,  among  the  English  poets,  has 
no  serious  rival  bar  Milton.  Pope  and  Gray  were 
supreme  technicians,  but  within  so  narrow  a  range, 
comparatively  speaking,  that  we  cannot  fairly  include 
them.  Tennyson  is  a  poet  not  only  by  vocation,  but 
also  by  profession.  He  sings  because  he  must,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  sings  equally  well 


about  anything,  so  long  as  he  refrains  from  all  attempt 
at  new  thought.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  saying  that 
he  alone  carried  down  the  main  stream  of  English 
poetic  tradition.  He  alone  in  his  time  had  the  pro- 
fessional touch — what  in  painting  we  should  call  the 
touch  of  the  master  brushman — and  all  little  poets, 
imitated  him  because  he  was  obviously  the  one  person 
supremely  skilled  in  modelling  new  forms  of  lan- 
guage at  once  beautiful  and  correct.  Other  poets  of 
the  century — Browning,  Coleridge,  Arnold,  Rossetti, 
Swinburne — uttered  verse,  for  the  reason,  primarily, 
that  they  had  some  thought,  or  religion,  or  physical 
rapture  which  compelled  utterance.  The  confused, 
voices  of  a  transitional,  unquiet  world  speak, 
through  them.  To  each  came  a  style  of  his  own,, 
but  the  style  of  each  is  applicable  only  to  his  own 
thoughts.  Tennyson  had  style,  in  the  general  sense, 
for  his  first  care,  and  enlarged  the  resources  of  the 
1  language  as  applied  to  every  common  object  under  the 
sun.  His  expression  is  level,  rounded,  placid,  imitable. 
Of  such  a  poet  as  Mr.  Swinburne  no  parody  could  be 
done  without  perversion  of  the  real  thing,  and  a  comic 
effect.  A  parody  of  Tennyson  could  be  quite  accurate,, 
i  yet  not  in  the  least  comic.  To  see  why  it  is  that  a 
clever  schoolboy  can  imitate  to  the  life  the  manner  of 
Cicero  in  Latin  prose  is  to  see  precisely  where  the 
genius  of  Cicero,  and  the  limitations  of  Cicero,, 
lie.  To  Tennyson  the  same  thing  applies  exactly. 
Our  affections,  of  course,  go  out  to  the  poets  who  stir 
our  hearts  by  something  peculiar  to  themselves.  But 
conventions,  in  writing  as  in  painting,  are  necessary, 
and  to  have  renewed  and  enriched  by  sheer  craftsman- 
ship the  valuable  conventions  of  a  language  is  an 
enduring  title  to  fame.  The  fame  of  Tennyson,  like 
the  fame  of  Cicero,  is  of  this  order. 

It  is  something,  too,  even  in  a  poet,  to  be  character- 
istically English.  Contempt  of  the  French  is  not  of 
necessity  a  poetic  merit,  we  admit,  but  if  Tennyson  had 
been  less  insular  we  should  probably  have  lost  descrip- 
tive vignettes  that  are  simply  unique.  To  quote  is 
needless.  Everybody  knows  what  we  mean  by  the- 
(  peculiar  charm  of  English  sky  and  trees,  lawns  and 
towers,  hedgerows,  birds,  and  summer  gardens  ;  and 
the  poet  who  has  described  them  one  and  all,  in  perfect 
little  pictures,  perfect  alike  in  atmosphere  and  indelicate- 
detail,  is  Tennyson.  He  is  thoroughly  English  even  in 
his  classical  poems.  His  Ulysses  is  a  sort  of  mystically- 
minded  Raleigh.  The  charm  of  his  style  in  such  a 
poem  as  '.'  Lucretius  "  is  very  largely  due,  in  our  opinion, 
to  the  mixture  he  achieves  of  classical  and  English 
idiom — a  mixture  often  subtly  disguised,  but  curiously 
effective.  Tennyson  does  not,  in  such  poems,  exceed 
the  classical  range  of  thought  as  Matthew  Arnold,  not- 
withstanding his  classical  form,  exceeds  it.  But 
Tennyson  far  surpasses  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  original 
mastery  he  shows  in  incorporating  the  ancient  with  the 
English  genius  of  expression. 

With  Tennyson  Mr.   Benson,  as  we  should  expect 
j  from  our  knowledge  of  his  own  verse,  is  thoroughly  at 
home  both  as  disciple  and  as  critic.    As  critic,  indeed, 
he  is  marked  by  refreshing  candour  and  a  surprising, 
penetration.     His  lapses  into  gush  are  infrequent,  and 
the  sketches  of  Tennyson  as  a  personality  are  at  once 
vivid  and  judicious.     Professor  Van  Dyke's  little  essays 
are  for  the  "  student  ".  They  rise  considerably  above  the 
line  of  ordinary  academic  criticism  and  are  packed  with 
matter  quite  good  of  its  kind.     There  is  a  certain 
American  earnestness  in  the  treatment,  and  phrases 
like  "  the  tropical  iridescence  of  decadent  erotomania  " 
are  much  too  eloquent,  but  in  a  Professor  of  English 
;  literature  anything  that  savours  of  vigour  is  to  be 
I  welcomed. 


THE  GREAT  GENERALISER. 

J  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Henri  Taine."  Translated  by 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire.  Westminster  :  Constable. 
1904.    ys.  6d.  net. 

THIS  second  volume  of  Henri  Taine's  letters  and 
memoirs,  which  is  pleasantly  and  adequately 
translated,  brings  us  from  1853  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco-German  war  when  he  was  in  the  maturity 
of  his  talent  and   at  the  height  of  his  reputation. 
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During  this  period  the  persistent  and  pitiless  intellectual 
labour  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself  in  his  youth 
told  so  severely  upon  his  frame  that  for  long  stretches  of 
time  he  had  almost  entirely  to  forgo  mental  application. 
But  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  his  literary  output  was  vast 
including  the  monograph  on  Livy,  the  philosophical 
treatise  (we  had  almost  said  "system")  "  De 
^Intelligence  "  and  the  great  work  on  English  litera- 
ture, to  say  nothing  of  essays,  travels  and  books  on  art. 
In  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  more  orthodox 
members  of  the  Academie  Francaise,  which  deprived 
the  "  Litterature  Anglaise "  of  the  prize  which  it 
deserved,  his  position  rapidly  became  assured  in 
intellectual  circles,  and  long  before  the  close  of 
this  period  he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  living  Frenchmen.  These  letters  will 
throw  little  new  light  upon  Taine's  mind  or  character 
for  those  who  have  studied  his  works.  No  criticism  or 
opposition  made  him  vary  the  system  which  he  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  convictions  early  formed  and  to 
which  he  adapted  every  branch  of  his  investigations  in 
history,  art  and  philosophy.  The  course  of  these  early 
studies  may  be  followed  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work 
and  in  this  we  see  the  development  of  it  on  perfectly  nor- 
mal lines.  The  result  of  this  three  years  devoted  to  the 
Ecole  de  Medecine  and  mathematical  analysis  is  "  a  mass 
of  generalising  method,  of  an  exact  categorical  and 
closely-knit  system  which  he  applies  to  everything  and 
which  guides  him  even  in  his  most  distant  literary 
excursions  ".  Sainte-Beuve's  criticisms  of  his  contem- 
poraries were  rarely  at  fault  and  his  views  on  Taine's 
methods,  which  we  quote  above,  are  singularly  borne 
out  by  these  letters.  The  dominating  idea  is  "  to  get 
at  the  right  formula"  to  "  hit  upon  a  characteristic  and 
dominant  trait  from  which  the  whole  can  be  geometri- 
cally deduced  ".  These  words  of  Taine  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Cornells  de  Witt  in  1853  show  clearly  that  the  basis 
upon  which  he  constructed  all  his  work  was  laid  when 
he  was  still  in  comparatively  early  life.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  such  a  system  may  lead  its  inventor  astray, 
it  may  and  does  cause  him  to  forget  that  man  differs 
from  man  in  a  nation  as  widely  as  one  nation  differs 
from  another  but  there  is  no  denying  the  effectiveness 
of  the  process  within  limits  when  you  have  once  estab- 
lished your  formula.  We  may  take  two  remarkably 
illuminating  passages  from  these  letters  to  show  with 
what  accuracy  Taine  deduced  at  times  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  a  people  at  a  particular  epoch.  Writing 
to  a  friend  in  1867  he  says  of  his  own  country  "  In  my 
opinion  our  role  is  over,  at  least  temporarily,  the  future 
belongs  to  Prussia,  the  United  States  and  England. 
.  .  .  The  peasants  have  become  much  richer  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  they  have  acquired  land,  paid  off  almost 
all  their  mortgages  and  bought  a  few  railway  shares. 
Theyarecontractingcertainmiddle-class  ideas,  indulging 
in  some  comforts,  limiting  the  number  of  their  children, 
thinking  of  the  future,  and  beginning  to  read  the  paper. 
A  mass  of  this  kind  is  far  more  difficult  to  set  in  motion 
and  to  impel  to  self-sacrifice  than  it  would  have  been  sixty 
years  ago  ".  This  diagnosis  of  the  French  was  abso- 
lutely true  at  the  time  it  was  written  and  is  equally  so 
to-day  but  it  is  the  shrewd  judgment  of  a  contemporary 
observer  and  cannot  be  attributed  only  to  his  philosophy 
of  history.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  remarkable 
analysis  of  the  German  character  and  the  reasons  for 
its  transformation  in  recent  years  which  will  be  found 
on  p.  299  of  this  book.  We  have  not  space  to  quote 
it  but  it  is  well  worth  reading  for  (as  his  criticisms  of 
his  own  nation)  it  is  even  truer  to-day  than  it  was  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  These  views  about  contemporary  peoples 
were  the  results  of  laborious  observation  and  note- 
taking  aided  by  keen  analytical  faculties  and  an  extra- 
ordinary gift  of  brilliant  generalisation  which  reached 
its  zenith  in  the  "  Origines  de  la  France  contem- 
poraine",  the  work  of  his  later  years.  In  those 
remarkable  volumes  the  curious  may  trace  the  results 
of  Taine's  historical  method  applied  with  rigorous 
exactitude. 

There  is  a  singularly  interesting  letter  in  this  collec- 
tion written  to  an  anonymous  correspondent,  from 
which  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  Taine  held  his  method 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  literary  production,  to  that 
of  novels  no  less  than  of  philosophies  and  histories. 
Indeed'he  would  appear  to  have  thought  the  novelist's 


career  the  most  distinguished  open  to  man.  "  If  I  had 
to  choose  ",  he  writes,  "for  someone  between  all  the 
advantages  of  fortune,  power,  success,  rest  and  friend- 
ship, I  would  have  none  of  them,  I  would  wish  him  to 
be  an  artist,  a  writer  rather  than  a  painter,  a  novelist 
rather  than  a  writer,  and  I  should  consider  that  for 
him  and  for  others  I  could  choose  nothing  better  or 
more  beautiful.  Neither  do  I  think  I  could  choose 
anything  more  consoling.  The  only  thing  which  can 
take  a  mind  away  from  itself  and  absorb  it  is  a  system  ". 
He  then  goes  on  to  lay  down  rules  for  learning  to  write 
dialogue  or  narrative.  Here  surely  the  system  is 
pushed  to  excess  and  bent  to  bear  a  burden  it  cannot 
properly  sustain  ? 

It  is  incredible  that  anyone  can  become  a  true  novelist 
without  special  faculties.  No  doubt  by  laborious  app  li- 
cation  novels  may  be  produced  which  will  satisfy  the 
demands  of  common  sense  and  proportion  but  they  will 
not  therefore  be  novels  that  anybody  will  care  to  read. 
Taine  himself  tried  to  write  a  novel  and  compiled' 
several  chapters  but  had  the  sense  to  see  that  his  work 
lay  elsewhere.  The  first  faculty  necessary  for  making 
a  really  readable  novel  is  clearly  that  of  narration  but 
Taine  undoubtedly  held  Stendhal  a  much  greater 
novelist  than  Walter  Scott  because  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  scientific  investigations  of  the  human  heart,  "  he 
treated  sentiments  as  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
naturalist  and  a  physician  making  classifications  and 
weighing  forces ".  The  passage  from  which  we  have 
extracted  the  above  will  be  found  in  the  famous  Intro- 
duction to  the  "  History  of  English  Literature  ",  but  it 
illustrates  the  view  enunciated  in  this  letter  and  demon- 
strates the  curious  results,  even  for  a  great  mind,  of  the 
ruthless  application  of  the  same  rigorous  system  to 
every  branch  of  literature.  For  Taine  himself  was 
forced  to  recognise  that  Stendhal  was  "  incoherent  and 
obscure,  unconvincing  and  wanting  in  weight  ".  Some- 
thing, therefore,  more  than  analytical  power  and 
scientific  observation  is  necessary  in  the  novelist's 
trade. 

We  have  cited  two  instances  of  Taine's  powers  of 
generalisation  as  applied  to  contemporary  history. 
But,  if  his  system  gives  satisfactory  results  when  the 
acute  reasoner  can  check  deductions  by  personal  ob- 
servation, we  may  cite  a  further  passage  in  which  it  is- 
made  clear  that  the  pursuit  of  a  formula,  to  which 
in  considering  the  career  of  nations  everything  must  be- 
subordinated,  will  lead  to  hypotheses  unwarranted  by 
full  consideration  of  all  the  facts.  In  a  letter  written 
in  1854  Taine  sums  up  the  Italian  society  of  the  six- 
teenth century  as  "  an  assemblage  of  ferocious  brutes 
with  passionate  imaginations.  They  had  no  wit,  no 
grace,  no  ease,  no  gentleness,  no  ideas,  no  philosophy. 
.  .  .  This  is  why  invention  in  their  pictures  is  poor, 
composition  lacking,  great  ideas  invariably  absent 
and  types  very  far  from  Greek  nobility  and  beauty". 
Although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  this  scathing 
criticism  gives  the  unlovely  side  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  in  its  maturity  there  is  not  a  single 
one  among  this  string  of  violent  propositions 
that  could  not  be  successfully  controverted.  It  is 
incredible  that  a  student  who  had  read  the  sonnets  of 
Michael  Angelo  for  instance  could  have  made  these 
sweeping  charges,  and  what  account  did  he  take  of 
the  women  of  the  Renaissance,  of  Isabella  d'Este  "  la 
prima  donna  del  mondo  "  or  of  her  sister  Beatrice,  of 
Olympia  Morata  and  Renee  of  Ferrara?  Surely,  if 
Taine  had  studied  the  strange  and  subtle  conceptions 
of  Leonardo  he  might  have  found  psychology  enough 
in  the  Renaissance  painter  to  modify  a  view  which 
seems  to  us  barren  and  narrow  enough  when  applied  to 
history  and  grievously  so  when  applied  to  art.  Taine 
even  went  so  far  as  to  prefer  John  Martin's  "  Last 
Judgment "  to  Michael  Angelo's  !  and  going  to  Italy 
for  a  few  weeks  he  published  two  volumes  embodying 
his  theory  of  Italian  art  in  a  series  of  fascinating 
generalisations  which  every  intelligent  person  reads 
with  interest  .but  few  with  acquiescence.  While  re- 
cognising the  extraordinary  capacity  of  this  traveller 
who  saw  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  and  described  so- 
brilliantly,  no  one  can  fail  to  recognise  the  cramping- 
effect  of  the  formula  which  he  invents  everywhere  to- 
explain  what  he  sees.  With  such  views  about  the  men- 
and  women  of  the  Renaissance  he  necessarily  could. 
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not  criticise  satisfactorily  the  art  of  that  many-sided 
epoch. 

In  dealing-  at  some  length  with  Taine's  methods  of 
criticism  we  may  seem  to  have  wandered  from  the 
letters  themselves,  but  the  reader  will  find  that  their 
burden  is  mainly  the  development  of  his  theories  in  the 
books  he  produced  at  this  period.  They  contain  no 
contemporary  gossip  and  have  little  interest  outside  of 
the  writer's  own  work.  Although  the  impartial  critic 
must  regret  many  of  his  results  he  will  welcome  this 
further  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  a  strenuous 
and  noble  career,  nor  would  we  ignore  the  light  thrown 
by  these  letters  on  Taine's  great  capacity  for  friend- 
ship, his  modesty  in  the  face  of  all  reasonable  criticism, 
and  his  fortitude  under  injustice.  Regarded  purely  as 
a  correspondent  Taine  does  not  shine  as  he  shines  in 
his  books  ;  his  letters  will  be  read  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  his  methods  rather  than  for  any  intrinsic 
charm. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  GUNPOWDER. 

"Gunpowder  and  Ammunition:  their  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress."   By  Lieut.-Col.  Hime,  late  Royal  Artillery.  '• 
London  :  Longmans.     1904.    gs.  net. 

/^OLONEL  HIME'S  name  is  well  known  amongst 
^  those  who  make  a  study  of  military  subjects  by  | 
his  many  contributions  in  former  days  to  professional 
literature.  To  the  general  public  he  has  given  proofs  I 
of  his  versatility  in  writings,  ranging  from  quater-  I 
nions  to  army  reform.  Now  he  once  more  breaks 
silence  to  astonish  us  by  a  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
languages,  and  g-eneral  history  unsuspected  by  those 
who  do  not  know  the  man.  It  has  become  the  fashion  - 
to  deride  the  stupid  officer  and  more  especially  the  I 
regimental  officer.  Yet  here  is  one  who  served  through-  ' 
out  his  career  almost  entirely  with  the  men,  and  who  is  | 
clearly  possessed  of  brain  and  learning  sufficient  in  any  | 
other  profession  to  have  covered  him  with  honours  and 
distinction.  Why  when  such  intellects  were  to  be 
utilised  should  it  have  been  left  to  a  German  firm  to 
supply  us  with  modern  guns  ?  We  have  often  of  late 
given  the  answer.  Whether  east  or  west  of  Suez, 
private  theatricals  and  polo  playing  paid  better  than 
industry.  A  few  weeks  in  Egypt  or  the  North- West 
Frontier  as  an  aide-de-camp  was  worth  many  hours  of 
laborious  plodding  on  parade  grounds  or  patient  and 
lonely  studies.  So  a  man  like  Colonel  Hime  is  pushed 
out  of  the  service  by  others  with  qualities  more  adapted 
to  Capuan  conditions.  Yet  his  brain  and  intellect  have 
not  submitted  to  the  decrees  that  could  deal  with  his 
promotion.  Like  the  old  war  horse  he  hears  the  trumpet, 
and  flings  himself  into  the  melee  to  show  the  younger 
generation  that  there  were  brains  in  the  army  even 
before  the  "  brain  of  the  army"  had  been  created  and 
to  vindicate  the  claim  of  a  great  Englishman  to  be  the 
discoverer  of  gunpowder.  In  order  to  establish  the 
Tight  of  Roger  Bacon  to  that  honour  it  was  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  properties  of  saltpetre  were  unknown 
to  the  ancients  of  all  races,  and  to  this  task  our  author 
has  addressed  himself  in  a  fashion  that  should  leave  no 
pretensions  unexamined  and  no  spot  in  the  field  of 
research  unexplored.  He  has  begun  with  the  very 
-earliest  times,  and  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
classics,  with  Sanscrit,  Syriac,  and  foreign  languages 
•generally,  which  enables  him  to  quote  all  authorities  at 
first  hand.  His  professional  training  stands  him  in 
good  stead  here,  and  he  avoids  pitfalls  which  writers 
less  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  explosives  have 
fallen  into.  The  Greeks  and  their  formidable  fire,  the 
despair  and  envy  of  the  middle  ages,  are  first  called  as 
witnesses.  The  discovery  of  saltpetre  is  dated  at  the 
first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Marcus  Graecus 
is  next  shown  to  have  been  a  shadow  rather  than  a 
personality.  His  recipes,  in  part  at  any  rate,  are 
proved  to  have  been  elaborated  long  after  his  death, 
and  the  inventions  made  to  bear  his  name  rightly 
classed  amongst  incendiaries  and  not  amongst  ex- 
plosives. If  Colonel  Hime's  conclusions  be  accepted, 
the  difficulties  raised  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  Greek 
original  of  the  treatise  ascribed  to  him  vanish. 
The'  Liber  Ignium  was  written  at  a  period  when 
literary  forgeries  were    the    vogue.      Rockets  and 


Roman  candles,  toys  compared  with  cannon,  were 
understood,  but  such  fireworks  were  not  explosives. 
The  ingredients  of  the  future  gunpowder  are  to  be 
found  in  the  12th  and  13th  recipes  of  the  book, 
but  they  did  not  explode  and  are  therefore  no  more 
the  real  article  than  a  chrysalis  is  a  butterfly.  "  Marcus 
Graecus"  may  have  described  an  explosion,  but  that  is 
no  proof  that  one  occurred. 

But  the  Arabs  who  assisted  in  the  compilation  of 
the  Liber  Ignium  may  have  been,  it  is  contended, 
the  source  from  which  it  sprang,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  therefore  to  consider  the  incendiary  com- 
positions which  owe  origin  to  them.  The  Crusaders 
were  assailed  by  "Greek"  fire  and  believed  that 
the  powers  of  darkness  fought  against  them.  But 
if  the  Arabs  had  possessed  an  explosive  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  fact  would  have  been  known  to 
their  alchemists,  who  show  no  such  knowledge.  True 
the  words  "musket"  and  "cannon"  have  foolishly 
been  inserted  into  narratives  of  their  fighting,  but 
these  words  mean  bows,  fire  arrows,  and  such  machines, 
and  no  more  imply  firearms  than  the  Scriptures  when 
they  tell  us  that  "Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  unto  his 
lad  ",  1  Samuel  xx.  40,  mean  us  to  believe  that  he  handed 
him  a  15-pounder.  The  Hindus  are  called  next,  and 
again  it  is  shown  that  had  the  discovery  of  gunpowder 
taken  place  in  India,  it  must  have  produced  some  effects 
which  would  have  been  traceable  at  the  present  day. 
Sanscrit  would  have  coined  a  word  for  saltpetre,  but  it 
possessed  none.  Bows  would  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
as  they  did  in  Europe.  Fortifications  would  have  been 
modified  to  meet  the  increased  power  of  attack.  We 
should  expect  to  find  relics  of  old  firearms.  As  it  was 
the  first  guns  and  gunpowder  used  in  India  came  from 
the  West,  through  Afghanistan  to  Upper  India,  and  to 
Western  India  from  off  ships.  Incendiary  compositions 
in  fact  pursued  much  the  same  course  in  Upper  India 
as  in  Greece  and  Arabia.  The  battle  of  Panipat  (April  2 1 , 
1526)  furnishes  us  with  the  first  trustworthy  evidence  of 
an  explosive  in  the  East  Indies.  It  may  fairly  be  con- 
tended that  not  only  was  gunpowder  not  invented  by 
the  Hindus  but  its  discovery  by  them  would  have  fallen 
little  short  of  a  miracle.  The  extinction  of  Buddhism 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  the  consequent  establishment 
of  a  dominant  priestly  caste,  were  a  deathblow  to  the 
cultivation  of  physical  science.  Caste  trampled  on  the 
spirit  of  investigation.  Early  Indian  gunpowder  is  in 
short  a  fiction. 

The  Chinese  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  A  tradition 
that  they  were  the  inventors  of  gunpowder  in  some 
forgotten  past  still  lingers.  Most  things  amongst 
the  Celestials  are  credited  with  a  very  great  antiquity, 
and  it  is  not  singular  that  gunpowder  should  be  treated 
like  the  rest.  Chinese  annals  give  no  traces  of  the 
existence  of  gunpowder  in  very  early  times,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  military  history  of  China  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
such  an  explosive  existed  there.  Catapults,  and  fire 
arrows,  and  incendiary  compositions  were  freely  used, 
but  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  do  we  meet  with 
gunpowder  and  cannon  amongst  them.  Colonel  Hime 
agrees  with  Gibbon  in  repudiating  the  Chinese  claim, 
but  he  does  so  more  decidedly,  because  he  knows  more 
than  Gibbon,  who  wrote  before  certain  facts  were 
brought  to  light  of  which  we  are  now  in  possession. 

Thus  we  get  to  Roger  Bacon,  and  the  culminating 
point  of  the  argument.  To  bring  on  the  tapis  anything 
in  the  nature  of  an  anagram  connected  with  the  name 
of  Bacon  is  bold  indeed  just  now.  But  Colonel  Hime 
has  no  qualms.  He  has  elucidated  a  steganogram 
contained  in  his  "  Epistola  de  secretis  operibus  "  which 
is  decisive.  Bacon  pretended  he  was  writing  recipes 
for  the  preparation  of  gold.  In  reality  it  was  with 
gunpowder  he  was  dealing.  Possessed  of  this  key  as 
were  those  to  whom  he  intended  to  address  himself, 
what  has  puzzled  readers  as  senseless  gibberish  be- 
comes of  the  very  highest  interest  and  value.  He 
probably  stumbled  accidentally  on  the  great  discovery, 
but  he  was  determined  the  secret  of  the  preparation  of 
the  explosive  that  had  shattered  his  laboratory  should 
not  be  lost.  And  so  he  buried  it  deliberately  in  a  heap 
of  nonsense  about  chalk  and  cheese  and  Tagus  sand. 
He-wrote  for  the  benefit  of  men  of  science.  The  mob 
who  scoffed  at  philosophers  were  to  have  no  share  in 
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his  wisdom.  And  so  his  recipe  for  the  explosive  which 
has  revolutionised  the  world  was  hidden  till  our  author 
brought  it  to  light. 

By  patient  and  merciless  siftings  and  examinations 
such  as  resemble  those  of  a  stern  cross-examiner  in  a 
court  of  justice  the  truth  is  won.  Bacon  is  established 
securely  on  his  pedestal  and  no  man  after  reading  these 
pages  can  doubt  but  that  he  discovered  gunpowder. 

Here  one  object  of  ColonelHime's  book  is  accomplished 
but  another  even  more  dear  to  him  remained.  There 
are  those  who  have  denied  that  Shrapnel  was  the  inven- 
tor of  the  projectile  that  bears  his  name.  Now  it  is  the 
proud  boast  of  our  Artillery  that  one  of  their  number 
it  was  who  gave  this  great  improvement  to  military 
science.  Colonel  Hime  has  little  difficulty  in  showing 
that  Zimmermann's  invention  was  not  what  we  know 
as  shrapnel  at  all.  His  bursting  charge  was  at  a  maxi- 
mum and  was  intended  to  propel  the  bullets  which  he 
added  to  the  contents  of  his  shell.  Shrapnel's  principle 
was  merely  to  release  the  bullets  from  an  envelope,  and 
to  let  them  derive  their  velocity  from  the  gun.  The 
two  systems  have  no  analogy,  and  to  a  British  gunner 
must  belong  the  honour  of  inventing  the  projectile  field 
artillery  now  relies  on.  But  readers  civilian  as  well  as 
military  should  read  the  book  for-  the  quaint  and 
delightful  glimpses  of  old-world  methods  with  which 
it  is  filled,  and  will  revel  in  the  antiquarian  flavour  of  a 
really  scientific  work. 


INSIDE  AN  OLD  MONASTERY. 

"  English    Monastic     Life."      By    Abbot  Gasquet. 
London  :  Methuen.     1904.    ys.  6d.  net. 

A  BBOT  GASQUET  has  elsewhere  dealt  with  the 
1  *~  controversial  side  of  his  subject,  and  exposed  the 
incredible  lying  of  bluff  Harry's  commissioners,  who 
first  turned  the  cowls  adrift  and  then  blackened  them 
hopelessly  with  a  credulous  and  scandal-loving  pos- 
terity. Here  he  gives  an  uncoloured  and  almost  dry 
account  of  the  daily  routine  of  a  monk's  life.  The 
mixture  of  idealism  and  common  sense  which  charac- 
terised the  middle  ages  breathes  through  every  detail 
of  the  Custumals,  from  the  laying  out  of  the  buildings, 
with  a  view  both  to  symbolism  and  to  sanitation,  to 
the  direction  to  the  almoner  to  keep  always  a  good 
store  of  socks,  woollen  clothing,  and  other  necessities 
of  life,  so  that  if  peradventure  Christ  Jesus  Himself 
were  at  any  time  to  come  to  the  convent  gate  in  the 
guise  of  a  poor,  naked  and  hungry  man  He  might  not 
have  to  depart  from  His  own  house  unfed  or  unclothed. 
The  four  cooks  round  the  pot-au-feu  are  to  say  the 
Divine  Office  till  the  water  boils  :  which  reminds  us 
of  the  way  in  which  eggs  on  Mount  Athos  are  boiled 
while  two  pistevos  (the  Nicene  Creed)  are  recited. 
Every  member  of  the  great  family,  from  abbot  down 
to  mustardarius,  turn-broach  and  pudding-wife,  had 
each  duty  carefully  thought  out  and  minutely 
laid  down,  but  always  with  a  suggestion  of  spiritual 
motive.  Even  the  kitchener  was  to  be  "a  truly 
religious  man,  just,  upright,  gentle,  patient  and  trust- 
worthy ...  a  consoler  of  those  in  affliction,  a  refuge 
to  those  who  are  sick,  the  hope  and  aid  of  all  in  the 
monastery",  while  those  who  wait  at  table  were  to  act 
as  though  they  were  waiting  on  our  Lord.  Yet  the 
rule  was  without  any  tinge  of  sentimentality.  Corporal 
punishments— as  in  our  colleges  down  to'  1854 — were 
prescribed,  and  a  general  air  of  scrubbing-brush  and 
cheeriness  pervaded  a  religious  house.  People  get 
their  idea  of  claustral  gloom  from  the  dreary,  blackened 
look  of  some  cloisters  now— those  of  Westminster,  for 
instance— once  a  hive  of  life,  but  now  cold  and  deserted, 
a  silent  walk  of  graves.  We  do  not  understand  why 
Dom  Gasquet  apologises  for  the  tokens  of  reverence 
which  were  to  be  paid  to  the  abbot's  office  as  "  the 

representative  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  brethren  ". 

For  instance,  "  when  the  abbot  makes  a  mistake  and, 
according  to  religious  custom,  stoops  to  touch  the 
ground  as  a  penance,  those  near  about  him  rise  and  bow 
to  him,  as  if  to  prevent  him  in  this  act  of  humilia- 
tion ".    He  thinks  such  usages  will  seem  ridiculous 

to  modern  ideas.  We  are  not  careful  of  modern  ideas  ; 
but  from  those  moderns  who  do  not  love  modern 
ideas— and  they  are  many— a  sweet  action  like  that 


described  will  elicit  something  very  different  from  a 
guffaw.  Many  other  acts  of  delicate  consideration  are 
prescribed  in  the  Custumals,  especially  in  the  treatment 
of  sick  brethren  and  those  on  whom  the  strain  and 
monotony  of  cloistered  life  were  telling. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  question  of 
monastic  vows  or  with  the  greater  or  less  success  with 
which  human  frailty  lived  up  to  the  evangelical  pattern. 

\  As  love  grew  cold,  there  came  to  be  many  buzzing  and 

(  droning  monks  and  some  who  were  worse,  but  the 
ordinary  religious  if  he  was  not  a  S.  Francis  was  not  a 
Friar  Tuck  or  Simon  the  Cellarer  either.  And  to  the 
average  man  rules  of  life  are  a  real  spiritual  assistance. 
Primitive  Christianity  was  ascetic  but  not  monastic  : 
and  the  earlier  or  Egyptian  monasticism  was  rather  ere- 
mitical than  conventual.  The  Pachomian  monks  had 
no  common  life,  and  fasted  or  practised  austerities  as 
they  pleased,  each  magnus  athleta  trying  to  establish  an 
ascetic  "  record".  With  S.  Benedict,  however,  came  in 
the  dedicated  Family,  living  in  obedience  and  accord- 
ing to  rule,  each  member  contributing  his  talent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole.  Which  is  nearer  the  ideal  of  the 
Gospel,  that  regulated  life  or  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  work  out  his  salvation  in  his  own  way  ? 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  "freedom"  ;  and  yet  in 
999  cases  out  of  1,000  it  means,  at  the  best,  muddling 
through  life's  great  business  "  somehow  ".  Then  there 
is  the  Little  Gidding  plan,  and  again  the  Third  Order 
of  S.  Francis,  combining  the  secular  and  regular  lives. 

This  volume  is  the  more  valuable  for  several  ground 
plans,  carefully  drawn  by  Mr.  Harold  Brakespear,  and 
maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the  various  Orders,  as 

;  well  as  a  list  of  some  two  thousand  English  and  Welsh 
Houses.    Their  statutes  did  not  differ  greatly.  By- 

1  the-bye,  we  are  told  that  an  abbot  at  his  installation 
was  to  present  himself  at  the  church  door,  walking  with 
bare  feet.  Dom  Gasquet  is  probably  aware  that  the 
old  rubrics  prescribe  that  kings  also  shall  proceed  to 
their  sacring  "  barefote  ",  but  this  meant  wearing 
buskins  only,  "without  shoone  ".  A  regal  consecra- 
tion resembles  closely  that  of  a  bishop. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Crossing."     By  Winston  Churchill.  London: 
Macmillan.     1904.  6s. 

One  imagines,  had  one  the  ability  to  interpret,  that 
"The  Crossing"  should  have  some  extrinsic  value  as 
a  testament  to  American  taste  in  letters.  It  comes  as 
the  successor  to  works  whose  circulation  is  reckoned  in 
parts  of  a  million,  and  therefore  represents  the  literary 
leanings  of  a  very  extensive  public,  of  a  more  extensive 
public,  indeed,  than  any  aspiring  novelist,  unless  a 
man  of  genius,  can  very  creditably  possess.  Confronted 
by  such  evidence  of  popularity,  one  might  mournfully 
reflect  on  such  works  as  "  The  Crossing  "  representing" 
an  almost  immeasurable  decline  of  taste  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  two  generations.  But  post- 
humous fame  is  a  deceptive  standard,  and  though 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  had  he  lived  to-day  would  pro- 
bably have  appealed  to  fewer  readers  than  in  the 
eighteen-fifties  the  difference  would  not  accurately 
measure  a  deterioration  in  American  intelligence.  For 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  not  in  the  direct  descent  from 
Hawthorne  or  from  Poe  ;  his  forefathers  were  John 
Pendleton  Kennedy,  the  Rev.  William  Ware,  and 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  worthies  who  in  their  time 
only  missed  an  amazing  public,  because  the  public 
lacked,  in  those  fortunate  days,  either  the  learning 
or  the  leisure  to  read,  but  who  surely  would,  had 
they  been  our  contemporaries,  have  fluttered  the 
circulation  of  the  libraries,  or  stimulated  purchases  at 
those  establishments  where  the  author  of  the  hour  is 
"given  away"  as  a  lure  to  the  adventurous  buyer. 
"The  Crossing"  is  indeed  a  very  manifest  descendant 
of  "  Horse-Shoe  Robinson",  and  there  is  anodyne  for 
those  who  despair  of  posterity  in  the  oblivion  in  which 
is  lost  the  very  title  of  a  work  once  so  belauded.  Like 
that  dead  romance  of  the  Southern  Revolution,  "  The 
Crossing  "  makes  a  very  national  appe;il.  The  historians 
of  that  period,  even  of  American  persuasion,  do  not 
paint  the  anti-British  patriotism  of  the  Southern  .States 
I  in  the  perfervid  fashion  of  the  modern  novelist.  The 
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letters  of  Greene  and  of  Washington,  forced  almost  to 
despair  by  the  declining  power  of  Congress  and  the 
supine  indifference  of  the  revolted  provinces,  are  a 
ruthless  commentary  on  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
patriotic  bombast  of  "  The  Crossing  "  implies.  "  I  have 
lost  all  confidence  in  the  justice  and  rectitude  of  Con- 
gress", Greene  wrote  in  1780,  forced  by  unscrupulous 
intrigue  to  resign  his  post  ;  "  honest  intentions  and 
faithful  services  are  but  a  poor  shield  against  the 
machinations  of  men  without  principles,  honour,  or 
modesty ".  Such  a  damnation  by  an  American  of 
Americans  for  Americans  can  be  quoted  where  British 
commentary  would  for  American  readers  have  no  value. 
The  book,  had  it  shown  less  exuberance  and  more 
address  in  flattery,  would  conceivably  have  had  not 
only  a  larger  historical  consequence,  but  might  have 
touched  some  more  enduring  quality  in  the  American 
people  than  self-gratulation.  If  tribute  has  to  be  paid 
in  American  novels.to  American  determination  it  could 
have  been  paid  more  gracefully  and  more  effectively  by 
depicting  the  spirit  of  those  days  and  places  as  it  really 
was — the  dull  apathy  to  the  conception  of  a  Republic, 
the  strong  material  craving  for  security  and  prosperity, 
the  corruption  and  venality  of  those  in  authority— than 
by  painting  with  such  melodramatic  fervour  glowing 
impossibilities  of  feeling  in  the  common  people,  and  a 
continuity  of  aim  in  those  who  directed  them.  Not  that 
indeed  it  matters.  "The  Crossing"  is  merely  a  piece 
of  the  glorified  commonplace  :  there  is  not  a  page  of  it 
that  suggests  that  higher  plane  of  art  where  romance 
becomes  reality  by  its  inherent  reckoning.  There  is  in 
it  neither  the  breath  of  life  nor  the  savour  of  past  days. 
Its  appeal  must  be  to  the  unintelligent,  and  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence  what  that  appeal  may  be. 

"The  Making  of  a  Man  :  a  Novel."     By  E.  H.  Lacon 
Watson.    London  :  Brown,  Langham.     1904.  6s. 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  told  us  in  unforgetable  lines  of 
the  things  that  went  to   the  making  of  man  ;  but 

me  spoke  generally,  and  here  the  novelist  speaks 
particularly,  for  if  we  are  to  take  his  title  as  applying  to 
one  character  more  than  another  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  it  applies  to  Sugden,  the  engagingly  pleasant, 
plodding  young  barrister.  Time  and  grief  had  little  to 
do  with  his  "  making"  ;  he  just  fulfilled  his  destiny  in 
a  happy,  hard-working  fashion.  The  two  other  most 
notable  men  of  the  book  are  rather  "unmade  "  in  the 

■  course  of  the  story — one  is  a  strong  doctor  "  with  a 
past",  and  the  other  a  weakling  poet  who  "  sniffed  at 
vice  and  daring  not  to  snap  "  did  hope  for  immortality 

.as  writer  of  erotic  verse.  These  two  are  strongly 
drawn  but  end  in  violent  melodrama,  such  as  somewhat 
mars  the  impression  of  a  story  which  gives  evidence  of 
both  observation  and  insight  on  the  part  of  its  author. 
Life  at  a  country  rectory  is  very  pleasantly  sketched, 
but  the  reader  is  left  with  a  certain  dissatisfaction  at 
the  small  active  part  which  the  womenfolk  are  made 
to  play  in  the  drama,  although  the  various  manifesta- 
tions of  man's  love  for  woman  form  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  story. 

"  How  Tyson  Came  Home."  By  William  H.  Rideing. 
London  :  Lane.  1904.  6.?. 
Tyson  was  something  of  a  cad  is  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal feelings  on  closing  this  book,  though  the  author 
who  seems  to  consider  him  a  fine  fellow  may  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  it ;  the  other  feeling  is  that  of  amusement 
at  the  partly  futile,  partly  farcical  attempt  to  delineate 
the  English  "Society"  into  which  Tyson  dropped  when 
he  "  came  home  ".  Tyson  was  a  cad  because  he  left  a 
sister  in  the  workhouse  in  England,  yet  made  no  very 
strenuous  efforts  on  her  behalf  until  he  could  seek  her 
•out  as  a  man  of  vast  means  ;  he  was  a  cad  because 
when  he  came  home  principally  to  look  for  her  he  post- 
poned the  quest  while  he  enjoyed  himself  in  noble 
"society";  he  was  a  cad  because  while  he  had  left 
America,  more  or  less  committed  to  Nona,  he  wooed  a 
bishop's  daughter  in  England,  and  then  with  no  very 
adequate  explanation  to  her  he  returned  to  America  and 
in  the  fulness  of  time  married  Nona.  His  heroics  on 
finding  his  disgraced  sister  as  lady's  maid  in  the  house 
in  which  he  was  staying  and  his  noble  behaviour  over 
certain  mine  shares  do  not  wipe  out  the  impression  he 
had  made.  The  pretentious  style  in  which  the  author 
•often  indulges  makes  his  story  intolerable  to  us. 


"The  Honourable  Bill."    By  Fox  Russell.  Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.     1904.  6s. 

This  is  a  very  readable  book,  written  by  one  who 
knows  his  subject  thoroughly.  We  could  have  wished 
that  the  hero,  in  all  other  respects  an  excellent  sports- 
man, had  not  shown  such  unfeigned  pleasure  in  shooting 
pheasants  on  1  October.  Much,  however,  may  be  for- 
given to  a  man  who  had  sweltered  among  the  Congo 
swamps  for  several  years.  It  seems  to  us  tolerably 
certain  that  this  novel  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
many  who  can  appreciate  a  wholesome  and  sportsman- 
like book. 


THE  HUMANITIES. 


"  The  Odyssey  of  Homer  in  English  Verse."    By  Arthur  S. 
Way.    London  :  Macmillan.    1904.    6s.  net. 

Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  in  one  of  his  many  eloquent  passages, 
refers  to  the  language  of  Homer  in  the  following  terms  ;  "  What 
words  can  express  the  sense  which  we  receive  of  an  effortless 
and  absolute  sublimity,  the  feeling  of  morning  freshness  and 
elemental  power,  the  delight  which  is  to  all  other  intellectual 
delights  what  youth  is  to  all  other  joys?"  Herein  lie  at 
once  the  fascination  and  the  difficulty  of  the  translator's  task. 
Specially  is  this  true  of  the  Odyssey,  with  its  old-world 
atmosphere  of  fairyland  and  romance.  Worsley,  we  thought, 
had  done  all  that  was  possible  ;  Butcher  and  Lang  broke  fresh 
ground  with  their  noble  prose  ;  but  Mr.  Way  is  at  least  the 
peer  of  either,  and  many  would  give  him  the  supremacy.  The 
long  rolling  measure,  with  its  haunting  rhymes,  goes  far  to  solve 
the  first  question  that  presents  itself  to  the  translator,  how  best 
to  reproduce  to  English  ears 

"  The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey  ". 
Mr.  Way's  is  a  Swinburnian  metre  handled  with  Swinburnian 
grace  and  facility.  His  diction  is  virile,  and  his  reproduction 
of  the  Homeric  idioms  and  turns  of  thought  most  masterly, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  "  ocean-roll  of  rhythm  '' 
counts  more  in  an  estimate  of  a  translation  of  Homer  than 
anything.  Of  course  this  is  a  third  edition,  and  those  who 
have  known  the  work  in  its  earlier  forms  require  no  further 
recommendation.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  revision  has  been 
successful,  though  some  may  doubt  its  necessity.  Of  that  the 
author  is  probably  the  best  judge.  There  are  many  to  whom 
the  "  labor  limae  "  is  a  fearful  joy.  But  for  the  sake  of  those 
to  whom  this  book  is  a  new  thing,  we  venture  to  quote  a  few 
lines  at  random.    Mark  his  opening — 

"The  hero  of  craft-renown,  O  song-goddess,  chant  me  his  fame, 
Who,  when  low  he  had  laid  Troy-town,  unto  many  a  far  land 
came, 

And  many  a  city  beheld  he,  and  knew  the  hearts  of  their 
folk, 

And  by  woes  of  the  sea  was  unquelled,  o'er  the  rock  of  his 
spirit  that  broke." 
We  may  note  specially  here  the  admirable  rendering  of 
"  7roXi)r/)o7roi/ ",  and  the  skilful  expansion  of  the  metaphor  in 
"  bv  Kara  6vp6v ".  Nausicaa,  most  charming  of  all  Homer's 
women,  thus  speaks  of  Odysseus  when  he  has  bathed  and  clad 
himself  after  his  shipwreck — 

"  For  he  seemed  erewhile  unto  me  uncomely  of  favour  and 
mean, 

But  now  he  is  like  to  the  gods  that  dwell  in  the  Heaven-dome 
wide. 

I  were  fain  that  a  man  such  as  he  might  one  day  call  me  his 
bride." 

Surely  a  most  apt  expression  of  the  brave  virginal  frankness  of 
a  primitive  princess.  Want  of  space  unfortunately  forbids 
further  quotation,  but  anyone  who  studies  this  work  of  Mr. 
Way's  will,  if  a  Greek  scholar,  find  continued  pleasure  in  noting 
beauties  of  expression  and  happy  renderings,  while  he  who 
has  no  Greek  will  know,  if  never  before,  what  manner  of  stuff 
it  is  which  we  are  replacing  with  natural  science  and  electric 
engineering. 

"  The  Poems  of  Gaius  Valerius  Catullus."  By  F.  W.  Cornish. 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  1904.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Cornish  has  done  his  work  well,  and  produced  a  careful 
text,  excellent  critical  notes,  and  a  smooth  and  graceful  prose 
version.  We  presume  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  purpose  he  set 
before  him,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  what  that  purpose  was.  No 
mere  prose  can  do  anything  like  justice  to  an  inspired  lyrist 
like  Catullus,  and  the  amount  of  taste  and  scholarship  lavished 
on  the  volume  renders  impossible  the  suggestion  of  a  "crib". 
To  Mr.  Cornish  apparently  the  text  is  the  thing,  but  for  one 
translation  of  Catullus  there  are  so  many  excellent  critical 
editions,  that  one's  attention  inevitably  is  drawn  to  the  former. 
Mr.  Cornish's  prose  does  all  that  can  be  done  in  prose, 
presents  the  style  and  thought  of  the  original  faithfully,  and 
gives  an  idea  of  his  language  and  power  of  expression.  But 
the  spirit,  the  lyric  spirit  that  makes  him  the  Latin  Burns,  is 
(Continued  on  page  118.) 
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offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


FUNDS 


£17,000,000. 


The  Whole  Profits  are  Divided  among  the  Assured. 


Head  Office :  9  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

London:  28  CORNHILL,  E.C:  &  5  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


FIRE. 


LIFE. 


HiTAn  nrmrcc  [North  John  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
or* 1Wi  128  Lombard  Street,  LONDON. 

THE  LARGEST  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
TOTAL  FUNDS  over 


£3,986,000 
£12,500,000 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 


Manager— CHARLES  ALCOCK. 

Sub-Manager— GEO.  CHAPPELL. 

Assistant  Secretaries— WM.  ROPER  ;  J.  J.  ATKINSON. 

Secretary  in  London— JOHN  H.  CROFT. 


LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  AND  GLOBE    British  homes 


INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Total  Invested  Funds 


£10,401,149. 


FIRE  LIFE  ENDOWMENTS  ANNUITIES. 

For  the  Quinquennium  ended  31st  December,  1903,  the  large  Reversionary 
Bonus  of  35s.  per  cent,  per  annum  was  again  declared  on  Sums  Assured  under  the 
participating  Tables  of  the  Prospectus,  and  provision  made  for  Intermediate 
Bonuses  during  the  present  Quinquennium. 


1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL ;  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd. 

25  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WHY   I»AY  RENT 

WHEN  YOU  CAN 
BUY   YOUR  HOUSE 

THROUGH  THIS  INSTITUTION  ? 

THE  BRITISH  HOMES  SCHEME  enables  Policy-holders  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  investment  during;  their  own  lifetime,  and 

in  the  event  of  premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representatives  in 
possession  of  a  comfortable  home  free  from  any  mortgage  charge  or 
encumbrance.    Particulars  post  free. 

Good  Prospects  for  Active  Agents.       M.  Gregory,  Managing  Director. 
VWWWVWWWWWWWWWWWWVWVVVVWWV!  • 
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inevitably  wanting.  However,  Mr.  Cornish  has  chosen  prose 
as  his  medium,  and  no  doubt  he  has  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  Setting  aside  the  service  he  has  done  to  our  poet  by 
presenting  a  capital  text,  he  has  rendered  that  text  faithfully 
.and  well,  and  the  book  will  doubtless  be  helpful  and  stimu- 
lating to  advanced  students.  It  is  a  piece  of  work  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  scholar,  and,  as  such,  deserves  careful 
consideration. 

We  are  always  grateful  to  anyone  who  brings  Catullus  to 
the  front,  for  he  is  undoubtedly  in  the  very  first  rank  of  Latin 
poets,  though  his  claims  are  too  often  ignored  in  favour  of 
others  less  worthy  of  pre-eminence. 

4i  The  (Edipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles."  Abridged  from  the 
larger  edition  of  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh. 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    1904.  4s. 

Professor  Jebb"s  monumental  u  Sophocles"  is  by  now  so  well 
and  widely  known  for  its  scholarship  erudition  and  taste  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  thereon  in  the  limits  of  a  short  notice. 
The  abridgment  for  the  use  of  schools  by  Mr.  Shuckburgh  is  an 
excellent  and  successful  example  of  a  very  difficult  class  of  work. 
He  has  given  us  of  the  best — a  sound  introduction  with  a 
masterly  grasp  of  the  psychology  of  the  poet,  a  brief  but  satis- 
factory account  of  the  making  of  the  text,  which  is  almost 
■entirely  that  of  Jebb,  and  a  very  useful  analysis  of  the  metres 
and  of  the  construction  of  the  drama.  When  we  add  excellent 
and  illuminating  notes,  selected  with  happy  discrimination  from 
the  larger  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is,  of  its  kind,  a  perfect 
piece  of  editing.  Of  course  one  misses  the  beauty  and  lucidity 
of  Jebb:s  prose  translation  ;  that  is  inevitable.  But  what  may 
be  considered  the  salient  feature  of  the  original  work,  the 
knack  of  going  straight  to  the  root  of  a  problem,  and  brushing 
away  all  unnecessary  conjecture,  that  is  found  in  great  measure 
in  the  abridged  edition.  That  alone  will  make  the  book  of 
enormous  value  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

"  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown."  Edited  by  William  Watson 
Goodwin.    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  1904. 

6s. 

This  edition  is  an  abridgment  for  the  use  of  schools  of  the 
larger  book  of  Professor  Goodwin,  and  would  seem  to  be  a 
very  excellent  piece  of  work.  There  are  few  Greek  authors 
who  present  so  many  and  various  difficulties  to  younger 
scholars  as  does  Demosthenes,  and  even  to  maturer  minds 
the  prospect  of  a  passage  for  "  Unseen ",  from  one  of  the 
Private  Orations  in  particular,  would  not  be  inviting.  Close- 
reasoned  thought,  rhetorically  expressed,  and  combined  with  a 
profusion  of  historical  allusion  and  a  fine  display  of  legal 
acumen,  combine  to  render  him  a  difficult  author  to  expound. 
But  Professor  Goodwin  has  risen  ably  to  the  occasion  in  his 
larger  work,  and  has  skilfully  condensed  into  this  smaller  book 
the  results  of  his  scholarship  and  research.  In  addition  to  a 
sound  text  and  very  clear  footnotes,  which  convey  exactly  the 
right  amount  of  assistance  for  boys,  the  present  edition's 
most  interesting  features  are  an  analysis  of  the  argument  of  the 
speech,  an  historical  sketch  from  the  accession  of  Philip  down 
to  Chaeronea,  and  a  full  elucidation  of  the  troublesome  "ypacfrrj 
-rapav6fjia>v ".  It  is  altogether  excellently  done,  and  will  be 
invaluable  in  schools,  to  masters  and  boys  alike. 

"  Myths  from  Pindar."  Chosen  and  edited  by  H.  R.  King. 
London  :  Bell.    1904.    2s.  6d.  net. 

This  dainty  volume,  with  its  artistic  photographs  of  the  statues 
of  gods  and  heroes,  and  its  general  air  of  an  "  edition  de  luxe  "  in 
miniature,  is  dangerous  in  its  tendencies,  as  are  all  attempts  to 
induce  the  average  schoolboy  to  approach  the  study  of  classical 
authors  by  any  "primrose  path  ".  Such  a  book,  surely,  would  have 
found  its  fitting  environment  among  the  more  cultured  scholars 
of  "  the  Rev.  Otto  Rose's  establishment  at  Twickenham ", 
where  the  pupils,  as  we  learn  from  Thackeray,  "  wore  varnished 
boots  from  the  earliest  period  of  youth,  had  cambric  handker- 
chiefs and  lemon-coloured  gloves  ....  dressed  regularly  for 
dinner,  had  shawl  dressing-gowns,  fires  in  their  bedrooms, 
and  oil  for  their  hair ".  But  it  is  far  "  too  bright  and  good  " 
for  the  ordinary  "human  boy"  of  this  matter-of-fact  age. 
We  forecast  with  a  shudder  the  plight  of  the  book  at  half- 
term  with  its  pictures  turned  into  caricatures  of  the  masters  by 
the  addition  of  cap  and  gown,  ginger  whiskers,  and  a  clay-pipe 
upside  down  in  the  left  corner  of  the  mouth. 

Mr.  King's  aim,  as  revealed  in  the  preface,  is  kindly,  but 
mistaken.  It  is  kindly  to  think  to  smooth  away  difficulties 
from  the  thorny  path  of  the  Fifth  Form  ;  it  is  mistaken  to 
imagine  that  pictures,  elaborate  selections,  and  Anthonian 
notes  are  really  serving  any  sound  purpose.  "  To  stimulate 
the  imagination  and  strengthen  the  love  of  literature  "  is  what 
every  schoolmaster  desires  to  do  with  his  boys  ;  to  do  so 
"rather  than  to  train  the  mind  in  verbal  accuracy, or  to  educate 
it  to  the  mastery  of  difficulties  "  is  surely  to  begin  your  "  edifi- 
cation "  at  the  top  story. 

"  The  Thesmophoriazusae  of  Aristophanes."  By  Benjamin 
Bickley  Rogers.    London  :  Bell.    1904.    ys.  6d. 

We  welcome  gladly  the  completion  of  Vol.  IV.  of  this 
unique  work.    Unique,   because   it   combines  as  no  other 


edition  cf  the  author  does,  deep  research,  unerring  scholarly 
tact,  a  Rabelaisian  humour,  a  Gilbertian  turn  of  expression, 
and  something  apart  from  all  these  things  which  is — Mr. 
Rogers.  The  earlier  plays  of  this  series  are  so  well  known 
and  have  been  so  thoroughly  criticised  and  so  unanimously 
praised  that  the  belated  reviewer  is  left  ejaculating  hopelessly. 
"  Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt ".  All  that  can  be  said, 
must  be  said  in  the  faint  hope  that  someone  may  read  this 
who  has  not  yet  encountered  this  phenomenon.  For  his 
guidance  one  may  note  that  the  merit  of  the  English  trans- 
lation is  a  thing  apart.  We  have  also  an  apt  and  illuminating 
commentary,  an  admirably  collated  text,  a  critical  appendix, 
and  a  most  copious  and  instructive  introduction.  This  par- 
ticular introduction  is  specially  interesting  in  the  light  of  recent 
contributions  to  the  study  of  Hellenic  religion.  The 
Mysteries  of  Persephone  underlie  the  foundations  of  the 
Greek  Pantheon,  and  are  most  lucidly  and  exhaustively 
handled  in  this  work. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  120. 


"The  pleasure  of  a  holiday  is  unquestionably 
heightened  when  the  programme  can  be  made  to 
include  some  favourite  occupation." 

The  Field,  May  22nd. 

Of  all  the  delightful  occupations  on  a  holiday, 
KODAK  PHOTOGRAPHY  STANDS  PRE-EMINENT. 

It  is  photography  with  the  bother,  the  mess,  and  the 
uncertainty  left  out.  For  20/-  one  can  buy  every- 
thing necessary  to  begin — a  serviceable  little 
camera,  a  spool  of  film  to  put  in  it,  paper  to 
print  the  negatives  on,  and  a  Daylight  Develop- 
ing Machine  which  will  enable  you  to  do  your 
developing  anywhere  and  in  any  light. 

Write  for  an  Illustrated  Booklet  on  the  new 
photography,  which  will  tell  you  all  about  it  and 
will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

KODAK,  Ltd., 

41-43  CLERKENWELL  ROAD, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Branches  : 
96  Bold  Street,  Liverpool,  and  72-74  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

Retail  Branches  : 
59  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ;  60  Cheapside,  E.C.  :  115  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  17 1  -3  Regent  Street,  W. ;  and  40  Strand,  W.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  .MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

(F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  \xDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  J"  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


PO  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


Po     r«k     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
.    OC    U,         TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 
122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
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It  possesses  in  its  mild  flavour  a  soothing  influence, 
which  will  be  found  greatly  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  smoking. 
Its  coolness  and  purity  lend  it  a  soft  mellowness  in  the  mouth, 
and  it  can  be  smoked  with  impunity  all  day,  just  previous  to  or 
after  a  meal,  giving  at  all  times  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction. 

If  you  are  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  the  tobacco  you  are 
smoking,  try  "  Three  Witches,"  6d.  per  ounce,  at  all 
tobacconists'.  The  appearance  of  the  tobacco  recommends  it, 
and  a  trial  will  enamour  you  of  its  charms. 


B.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  LONDON,  E, 


A  POLLO    THEATRE.      Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 

/l  Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  Vf:RONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2.0.   

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W 
EVERY  EVENING  at  3.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Chari.es  Morton,  Manager. 

AN  exceptional  opportunity  offers  itself  for  acquiring 
at  a  bargain  A  FINE  OLD  OIL  PAINTING  BY  HOGARTH, 
representing  a  three-figure  subject.  Well  preserved  and  in  splendid  condition. 
Can  be  seen  at  any  time  between  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  at  Vernon';.  Advertising 
Offices,  118  &  119  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  ^100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted 
Apply  C.  F.  Raven'CROFT,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 

RED 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  EEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimate*,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

T>  LACKBEETLES  or  COCKROACHES  cleared  with 

*~f...  BLATTIS,  the  Union  Paste,  now  used  lor  seven  years  everywhere  with 
unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  the  plague 
of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward  F  R  S 
■tins,  is.  3d.,  2s.  3d.,  4s.  6d.  post  free.-HEWIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield.  ' 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

<  t  a?!^"  wil1  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 
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of 
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Ornaments 


C.  J.  CHARLES, 

27  and  29  Brook  Street, 
LONDON,  W. 

RAPHAEL  TUCK  &  SONS,  LTD. 

At  the  third  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
above  Company  Mr.  Raphael  Tuck  (Chairman  of  the  Company)  said  : 
That  the  report  which  the  directors  had  the  honour  of  submitting  had 
been  more  satisfactory  each  year,  the  present  being  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all.  The  completion  of  the  first  year  brought  a  net  profit  of 
,£47,197  8s.  id.,  as  against  £45,647  15s.  iod.,  which  was  the  amount  of 
profit  the  business  had  made  during  the  last  year  of  its  existence  as  a  pri- 
vate company,  the  advance  in  profit  during  the  first  year  of  its  incorpora- 
tion being  £1,549  12s.  3d.  The  results  of  the  second  year  were  a 
net  profit  of  £48,831  is.  3d.,  giving  the  slightly  larger  increase  of 
,£1,633  13s.  2d.  over  the  first  year's  working  by  the  company,  while  to-day 
the  corresponding  figure  of  net  profit  is  £51,210  7s.  id.,  this  third  year's 
working  showing  the  greatest  increase  of  all,  namely,  ,£2,379  5s.  iod. 
over  the  profits  of  the  preceding  year.  Taking  the  three  years  average 
profits  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  purchase  of  the  business  by  the 
company,  the  result  is  still  more  gratifying.  The  profits  made  by  the  pri- 
vate company  in  the  last  three  years  before  the  formation  of  this  public 
company  amounted  to  a  total  of  £125,640  13s.  3d.,  a  yearly  average  of 
£41,880  4s.  5d.  being  thus  obtained.  The  total  of  the  profits  realised 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  present  company's  existence,  on  the 
other  hand,  amount  to  £147.238  16s.  5d. ,  giving  an  average  yearly  profit, 
based  on  these  first  three  years,  of  ,£49,079  12s.  id.,  or  an  annual 
excess  averaging  £7,199  7s.  8d.  when  compared  with  the  yearly  average 
profit  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  private  company.  This  gratifying 
increase  in  the  profits  has  enabled  the  directors,  after  paying  the  5^  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  preference  shares  and  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  (the 
ratio  held  out  in  the  original  prospectus)  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  the 
company,  to  place,  within  these  three  years  instead  of  a  sum  based  on  the 
estimated  yearly  excess  of  ^4, 630  4s.  5d.,  and  which  would  have  amounted 
during  the  three  years  to  a  total  of  ^13,890  13s.  3d.,  to  general  reserve 
the  sum  of  ^27,629,  apart  from  the  capital  reserve  of  £8,845  5s-  2d-.  and 
this,  added  to  £4,059  7s.  iod.  proposed  to  be  carried  forward  to  next  year 
out  of  this  year's  profits,  gives  a  total  of  .£40,533  13s.,  showing  an  excess 
during  the  company's  first  cycle  of  three  years  of  £26,642  19s.  gd. ,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  held  out  by  the  original  prospectus. 
He  anticipated  bigger  things,  and  looking  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
company  in  the  art  world,  acting  as  it  does  as  universal  providers  for  every 
form  of  printed  ai'i,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  surprise  if  in  future  years, 
they  made  a  profit  not  of  ^50,000  but  of  twice  ,£50,000.  He  mentioned  as 
particularly  gratifying  the  growth  of  the  Company's  business  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  concluded  by  moving  :  "  That  the  report  and  accounts  presented 
to  this  meeting  be  adopted,  and  that  the  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5J  per 
cent,  per  annum  paid  upon  the  preference  shares  for  the  year  ended 
April  30,  1904,  and  the  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5$  per  cent,  paid  on  the 
preference  shares  out  of  the  profits  of  the  current  year  in  respect  of  the 
period  ended  June  30,  1904,  and  the  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,, 
confirmed,  and  that  a  final  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
be  declared  upon  the  ordinary  shares  in  respect  of  the  half-year  ended 
April  30,  1904,  and  that  such  dividend  be  paid  forthwith." 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  seconded  the  resolution,  which  after  some 
discussion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
concluded  the  proceedings. 
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MR.  GRANT  RICHARDS'S 

RECENT  BOOKS. 


BELLES  LETTRES: 

What 


is  Art? 


By  LEO  TOLSTOY.  With  an  Introduction  by  Ayi.mer  Maude. 
Cheap  Edition,  is.  net. 
"This  book  i<  a  most  effective  booby  trap.  It  is  written  with  sc  utter  a  con- 
tempt for  the  cbjections  which  the  routine  critic  is  sure  to  allege  against  it,  that 
many  a  dilettantial  reviewer  has  already  accepted  it  as  a  butt  set  up  by  Providence. 
Whoever  is  really  conversant  with  art  recognises  in  it  the  voice  of  the  master." 

Daily  Chronicle. 


Itamos. 


Poems  by  A.  L.  RAILE.    5s.  net. 

'  He  constantly  achieves  dignity  and  distinction." — Times. 
A  mine  of  gems." — Liverpool  Mercury. 


A   NEW   HISTORICAL  DRAMA: 

Mere  English. 

By  A.   LANCELOT   ARTUS.     2s.  6d.  net. 
■  Sturdy  and  stirrine  stuff,  showing  that  the  author  has  the  making  of  a  fine 

■  and  dramatic  playwright  The  style  has  stateliness  and  humour  where  each  is 

appropriate.' '—St.  James's  Gazette. 


PHILOSOPHY: 

The  Law  of  Evolution. 

By  J.  SCOULLER.    3s.  6d. 

"  Erudite,  earnest  and  well  written.'' —Liverpool  Mercury. 

"  Both  intelligent  and  candid,  and  should  not  fail  to  serve  at  least  one  purpose  of 
philosophy  and  stin  ulate  independent  reflection  upon  its  subject."— Scotsman. 
"An  extremely  thoughtful  book."— Bristol  Mercury. 

A  New  Morality. 

By  ARTHUR  TIDSDALL  TURNER.  2s. 
A  treatise,  logital  and  philosophic  on  the  problem  of  evil,  written 
from  an  entirely  novel  standpoint. 


London  :  GRANT  RICHARDS,  48  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


No.  409. 


JULY,  1904. 


8vo.  price  6s. 


FRANCE  IN  AFRICA. 

THE  DIARY  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

LIFE  IN  THE  UNIVERSE. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MAGIC  DURING  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AND  INSULARITY. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  MODERN  HISTORY. 

THE  PATHWAY  TO  REALITY. 

SIR  JOHN  DAVIS. 

THE  LIQUOR  LAWS  AND  THE  LICENSING  BILL. 
THE  RETURN  TO  PROTECTION. 


ARTICLES. 


CONTENTS. 


By  Mrs.  E. 
By  William 
'     By  C.  A. 


THE  EARLY  NORMAN  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Akmitage.    Part  II. 
CHARLES   I.  AND  THE   EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

FOSTEK. 

CLARENDONS    "HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

Firth.  LL.D.    Part  III. 
FREDERICK  YORK  POWELL.    By  Robert  S.  Rait. 

.NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  EARLY  PATRICIAN  DOCUMENTS.  By  Prof 
Bury,  LL.D. 

ROBERT  BASTON'S  POEM  ON  THE  BATTLE  OF  BANNOCK- 
BURN.    By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macrav,  D.Litt. 

•CORRESPONDENCE  OF  HUMPHREY,  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER 
AND  PIER  CANDIDO  DECEMBRIO.    By  Dr.  Mario  Borsa. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  HERRING  AND  LORD 
HARDWICKE  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  i745.  By  R. 
Garnett,  C.B.,  LL  D. 

And  others. 

-REViEVVS  OF  BOOKS. 

NOTICES  OF  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.; 
New  York,  and  Bombay. 


THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

No.  75.  JULY,        Royal  Svo.  5s. 

Edited  by  REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  and  Lecturer  in  Diplomatic  in  the  University  of 

Oxford. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Selected  Drawings  from  Old  Masters  in  the  University  Galleries  and 
in  the  Library  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (Part  II.  Chosen  and 
Described  by  Sidney  Colvin).  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
£3  3s'.  net. 

Chantrey  and  His  Bequest.    Cassell.    is.  net. 

London  as  an  Art  City  (Mrs.  Steuart  Erskine).    Siegle.    is.  6d.  net. 

5  Fiction. 

A  Bachelor  in  Arcady  (Halliwell  Sutcliffe).    Unwin.  6s. 
A  Garden  of  Spinsters  (Annie  E.  Holdsworth).    Scott.  6s. 
At  the  Back  of  the  World  (L.  T.  Meade).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6,. 
The  Woman  Errant,  being  some  Chapters  from  the  Wonder  Book  of 

Barbara.    Macmillan.  6s. 
Hadrian  the  Seventh  (Fr.  Rolfe).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
Hearts  are  Trumps  (Sarah  Tytler)  ;  The  Heart  of  the  Vicar  (Hugh 

Tuite)  ;  The  Mysterious  Miss  Cass  (G.  W.  Appleton).  John 

Long.    6s.  each. 
Tom  Dawson  (Florence  Warden).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
The  Tyrants  of  North  Hyben  (Frank  Dilnot).    Lane.  6s. 
Spindthrift  of  the  Salt  Sea  Waves  (Ella  Fordyce).    Sonnenschein.  .  6s. 
The  Sentinel  of  Wessex  (C.  King  Warry).    Unwin.  6s. 

History. 

Saarbriick  to  Paris,  1870  (Lt.-Col.  Sisson  C.  Pratt).  Sonnenschein. 
$s.  net.  : 
Law. 

Hallilay's  Digest  of  Examination  (Questions  (R.  Hallilay.  Seventeenth 
Edition).    Horace  Cox. 

Reprints. 

In  Darkest  Africa  (Sir  H.  M.  Stanley).    Sampson  Low. 
Peter  Simple  (Captain  Marryat).    Lane.     If.  6d.  net. 
Resolves,  Divine   Morall   and  Politicall  (Owen   Feltham).  Dent. 
is.  6d.  net. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron  (Oxford  Edition).    Frowde.  2s. 
School  Books. 

The  Intermediate  French  Reader  (Edited  by  Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl). 
Murray.    2s.  6d. 

Theology. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Edited  by  James  Hastings.    Extra  Volume). 

Edinburgh  :  Clark.  2%s. 
The  Return  to  the  Father  (Thomas  Hancock).    Brown,  Langham. 

2s.  6d. 

Travel. 

Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Naples  (Karl  Baedeker).    Baedeker.  8.r. 
Handbook  for  Switzerland  (Nineteenth  Edition).    Stanford.  10s. 

Verse. 

The  Argonauts  (Aleister  Crowley).  Inverness  :  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Religious  Truth. 

Crux  Aetatis  and  Other  Poems  (Martin  Schutze).    Boston  :  Badger. 

The  Amarant  (George  Francis  Wilson).  Reigate  :  The  Priory  Press. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Red  Branch  Crests :  Deirdre,  Meve,  Cuchulain  (Charles  Leonard 

Moore).    Philadelphia  :  Printed  for  the  Author. 
A  Wanderer  and  Other  Poems  (Leila  Macdonald).    Unwin.    3s.  6d. 

net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Canada,  Statistical  Year  Book  of,  1903.    Ottawa  :  Dawson. 

Dirr's  Colloquial  Egyptian-Arabic  Grammar  (Translated  by  W.  H. 

Lyall).    Frowde.    4s.  net. 
Hayfield  Mower,  The  (Vol.  I.,  Nos.  1^26).    Boston,  Mass.  $1.25 

net. 

Japanese  Navy,  The  Imperial  (Fred.  T.  Jane).    Thacker.    21s.  net. 
Masters  of  English  Literature,  The  (Stephen  Gwynn).  Macmillan. 
3s.  6d. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  :  a  Prose  Drama  (Robert  South).  Long.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July  : — The  Quarterly  Review,  6s.  ; 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  6s.  ;  The  Church  Quarterly,  6s.  ;  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  3fr.  ;  La  Revue,  1  fr.  30  ;  Revista  Ligure, 
1/.  ;  The  Open  Court,  6d.  ;  The  Delineator,  6d.  ;  The  Estate 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  Occasional  Papers  (Oxford  and  Bournemouth), 
6d.  ;  The  North  American  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Celtic  Review 
(No.  I.),  2S.  6d. 

For  August  : — Pall  Mall  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Smart  Set,  is. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 

United  A'in^doiu.  Abroad. 

£  s.   d.  '£  s.  d. 

One  }  ear    ...       ...      182     ...       ...  I  10  4 

Half  Year                     o  14    I    o  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...     0    7    1      ...        ...  o    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

Jn  the  e~'ent  of  any  difficulty  Icing  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  he  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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THE    DE^JLA^JVIORE  PRESS. 

The  Old  Spelling  Shakespeare. 

In  40  vols.    To  Le  issued  at  short  intervals. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPE  ARE 

With  the  Spelling  of  the  Quarto  or  the  Fol.o  as  the  basis  of  the  Text,  and  all 
changes  marked  i  i  heavy  type.  Edited  by  K.  J.  FURNIVALL,  M.A.,  D.Lit. 
^Founder  of  the  New  Shakespeare  Society). 

The  COMEDIES  willl  be  issued  first,  after  which  will  follow  the  HISTORIES 
and  TRAGEDIES.  The  entire  Series  will  be  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
limited  to  500  Copies,  and  priced  at  5s.  net  per  volume.    (To  be  sold  only  in  Sets) 

There  will  also  be  a  Cheaper  Edition  at  2s.  6d.  net  per  volume,  on  good 

Antique  Paper.    Each  Volume  may  be  purchased  separately. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

LOVE'S   LABOUR'S  LOST. 
SALAMAN  AND  ABSAL.   By  Edward  FitzGerald.  Being 

areprintof  the  first  edition  of  i856,with'i2  illustrations  bv  Blanche  McManus, 
Hand-made  paper,  grey  antique,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  quarter  vellum,  5s.  net  ;  Japanese 
vellum,  cloth  gilt,  •is.  net. 

THE   RUBAIYAT   OF  OMAR    KHAYYAM.    A  Reprint 

of  the  First  Edition  of  this  famous  Poem,  containing  Edward  FitzGerald's 
Introduction  and  Notes.  In  large  type,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with 
Illustrations  in  colour  from  Designs  by  Blanche  McManus,  each  printed 
within  a  border,  engraved  on  wood.  Small  folio,  antique  binding,  ios.  6d.  net  ; 
cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net ;  full  bound  real  vellum,  15s.  extra. 

A  SMALL  EDIT  JON  OF  THE  POEM  (without  Preface  and  Notes), 
with  same  Illustrations,  reduced  in  size  and  printed  in  black  only.  Narrow 
fcp.  8vo.  on  hand-made  paper,  is.  net  ;  cloth  gilt,  2s  6d.  net  ;  Japanese  vellum, 
cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 


'     THE    KING'S   CLASSICS.— New  Volumes. 

Containing  the  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  HENRY  VIII. 

KINGS'    LETTERS— LETTERS    OF    THE    KINGS  OF 

ENGLAND  FROM  ALFRED  TO  HENRY  VIII.  Newlv  Edited  from 
the  Originals  by  Robert  Steele.  With  Portraits  of  Henry  V.  and 
Anne  Boleyn  as  Frontispieces.  2  vols.  2s.  6d.  net  each  ;  quarter-bound  vellum, 
3s.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  STORY  OF  CUPID  AND  PSYCHE.    From  "The 

Golden  Ass"  of  Apuleius.  Translated  by  W.  Adlington  (1566).  Edited 
by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D.  With  Frontispiece,  is.  net:  quarter-bound 
vellum,  2S.  net. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  FULK  FITZWARINE.  Newly 
Translated  from  the  Anglo-French  by  Alice  Kemp-Welch.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Professor  Brandin.  With  Frontispiece,  is.  6d.  net  ;  quarter-bound 
vellum,  2s.  6d.  net. 

EIKON  BASILiKE,  or,  The  King's  Book.  With  Engraved 
Portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  Edited  by  Edward  Almack,  F.S.A.  2s.  od.  net ; 
quarter-bound  vellum,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Change  of  Address. 

Messrs.  ALEXANDER  MORING,  Ltd.,  have  just  removed  to  new  and 
larger  premises  at 

32  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


A  |d.  POSTCARD 

Request  to  the  Publisher  of 

"TO- DAY," 

8  and  9  ESSEX  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.T 

will  bring  you  a  Specimen  Copy  of  this  famous 
Weekly  Illustrated  Magazine-Journal,  together 
with  a  Prospectus  of  the  special  premiums  and 
advantages  to  which  Annual  Subscribers  are 
entitled. 

PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Price  2d.  weekly. 

A  Rapid  Review  of  the  Press  Opinions  of  the  Week. 


Special  Articles: 
" PAGAN    LONDON " : 

Archdeacon  Sinclair's  Disclaimer. 
POLITICAL  WOBBLERS: 

No.  I.  Mr.  Ritchie,  M.P. 

AN   APPRECIATION    OF   MR.  W.  L 
COURTNEY. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


"  Infinitely  superior  to  most  of  the  work  on  the  Russians  in  Man- 
churia which  has  been  read  Mr.  Weale  is  perfectly  just  and  holds 

the  balance  even." — Athenmim. 

"A  valuable  and  timely  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Far 
East." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Important  New  Work  on  Manchuria. 

MANGHU  AND  MUSCOVITE. 

By  B.  L.  PUTNAM  WEALE. 

Being  Letters  front  Manchuria  written 
during  the  Autumn  of  1903. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

"A  very  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  sources  of 
information  about  the  Far  Eastern  Question." — World. 

"Without  hesitation,  Mr.  Weale's  book  may  be  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  complete  and  illuminating  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the 
Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria." — Daily  Neivs. 


THE    MASTERS   OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

By  STEPHEN  GWYNN.    Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.     NEW  SERIES. 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 

By  the  Hon.  EMILY  LAWLESS.    Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  2s.  net. 

Glebe. — "  A  memoir  of  great  interest." 


NEW  AND  NOTABLE  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

MAURICE   HEWLETT.    THE  QUEEN'S  QUAIR ; 

or,  The  Six  Years'  Tragedy. 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL.  THE  CROSSING. 
EDITH   WHARTON.     THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN, 

and  other  Stories. 


AUGUST  NUMBERS  READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.       Price  is.  <(d. 
The  AUGUST  NUMBER  Contains:— 
RUSSIA  IN  WAR  TIME. — II.    By  Andrew  D.  White. 

SUMMER    SBLENDOR  OF  THE    CHINESE    COURT.     By  Minnie 

Norton  Wood. 
LOMBARD  VILLAS.    By  Edith  Wharton. 
THE  St A-WOLF.— VIII.   A  Stoiy.    By  Jack  London. 

And  numerous  other  Stoiics  ar.d  Articles  of  Geneial  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is. 

The  AUGUST  NUMBER  contains  : 
ELINOR    ARDEN,    ROYALIST.      Serial   Story.     By    Mary  Constance 
Du  Bois. 

A  SUMMER'S  DAY  AT  INNSBRUCK.   Sketch.   By  Charlotte  C.  Parsons. 
"KIBUN     DAIZIN":     OR,    FROM    SHARK-BOY    TO  MERCHANT 
PRINCE.    Serial  Story.    By  Gensai  Murai. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  (or  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


NOTICE. 

The  S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad : — 


Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,,  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

1,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels   ....    Messrs.  G  Lebegue  et  Cie  ,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
Berlin       .       .      .      .    W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73 
Vienna      ....    Messrs  Gerold  &  Co  ,  8  SteCansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth     .       .      .A.  Lappert. 

Rome.      .       .      .       .    Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co. ,  Corso  307. 
Madrid     .       .  .    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople     .       .    Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 
Homburg  ....    Schick's  Library. 

Cairo        ....    The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 
New  York      .       .      .    The  International  News  Company,  83  &  83  Duane  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  .    Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  .      .    The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

it  "  ,1         •  The  Harold  Wilson  Companv,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .    The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
,i  >,  .    A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 
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VALUABLE  ENGRAVINGS. 

NTESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 
1  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  is,  and  Following  Day,  at  one  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, VA  LUABLE  ENGRAVINGS,  comprising  Fine  Mezzotint  Portraits  of 
Ladies,  including  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Beresford,  after  G.  Romney;  Master  Crewe  as 
Henry  VIII.,  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  brilliant  first  state  :  Lady  Hamilton  as  a 
Bacchante  ;  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  after  Gainsborough  :  and  others  after  J. 
Hoppner  :  Fancy  Subjects  of  the  English  School,  by  G.  Morland,  A.  Kauffman, 
W.  R.  Bigg,  J.  Ward,  F.  Bartolozzi,  R.  Earlom,  Sc.,  some  printed  in  colours  : 
Portraits  by  Samuel  Cousins,  after  Sir  T.  Lawrence  ;  Etchings  by  J.  M.  Whistler, 
a  collection  of  proofs  of  the  destroyed  plates.  Arundel  Society  Publications, 
51  Plates  from  J.  M.  W.  Turner's  "  Liber  Studiorum  ; "  Drawings  in  Water-colours 
by  David  Roberts,  G.  Chambers,  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  J.  Girtin,  and  others,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C..  on  THURSDAY,  July  28,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, Valuable  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  Selection  from  the 
Library  of  W.  Le  Queux,  Esq.,  and  other  Collections,  comprising  Copies  of  the 
First  Four  Folio  Editions  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  and  many  very  rare  old  English 
Books  connected  with  Shakespeare's  Plays ;  Ancient  Manuscripts,  Historical, 
Scholastic,  Theological,  and  Devotional ;  fine  Illustrated  Works,  some  with  extra 
Illustrations  ;  rare  Books  in  fine  Old  Bindings  ;  a  Series  of  rare  Old  Plays  :  First 
Editions  of  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Byron,  Milton,  Thackeray,  Lamb,  &c;  -obert 
Burns's  AutograDh  Manuscript  of  the  "  Brigs  of  Ayr,"  and  the  Original  Kilmarnock 
Edition  of  the  Poems,  1786  ;  a  Series  of  Robert  Browning's  Letters  ;  a  Collection 
of  Maps  and  Charts  made  by  Admiral  Howe,  1726-99  ;  Works  Illustrated  by 
Cruikshank  ;  Sporting  Books,  County  Histories,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXHILL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 

ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL,  WEST  KENSINGTON. 

A  N    EXAMINATION   WILL   BE   HELD  at  the 

XA.  above  School  on  TUESDAY,  September  6th,  1904,  and  on  the  following 
days  for  filling  up  about  20  vacancies  on  the  foundation. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Examination  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bursar. 

Every  Variety  of 

Summer  Sport 

IS   DEALT  WITH  IN 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED. 

EVERY  SATURDAY.]  [PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

The  Notes  and  Articles  are  written  by  experts  and 
Illustrated  by  beautiful  photographs  magnificently 
reproduced  on  fine-art  paper.  Among  the  special 
features  are — 

CRICKET.    By  E.  H.  D.  Sewell. 

CROQUET.    By  Viscount  Doneraile. 
LAND  AND  WATER  NOTES.    By  G.  A.  B.  Dew  ar. 

YACHTING.    By  H.  L.  Reiach. 
ANGLING.    By  "  Scarriff." 

LAWN  TENNIS.    By  H.  S.  Scrivener. 
RACING.    By  W.  D alton. 

POLO.    By  "  Old  Westminster." 

GOLF,  ATHLETICS,  OTTER  HUNTING. 

By  Various  Contributors. 


HOMES  OF  BRITISH  SPORT 

is  the  title  of  a  series  of  Illustrated  Articles  on  famous 
Country  Seats. 


Acrostic  Competition— Large  Prize. 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED  can  be  obtained 
from  any  Newsagent  or  Bookstall.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
securing  a  copy,  send  stamps  or  P.O.  6§d.  to  The  Publisher,  Land 
and  Water  Offices,  12  and  13,  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Annual  Subscription,  28s.;  Six  Months,  14s.,  Three  Months,  7s. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

general  agents  for  private  bookbuyers  and  public 
institutions  in  india,  the  colonies,  america, 
and  abroad. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS— HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

E.  GEORGE  &  SONS,  Booksellers, 

And  DEALERS  IN  LITERARY  and  other  JOURNALS  and  REVIEWS,  and 
PUBLICATIONS  of  LEARNED  and  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 
AGENTS  FOR  BRITISH,  FOREIGN,  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS. 
CURRENT  CATALOGUES  SENT  POST  FREE  on  Application.    BOOKS  SOUGHT  FOR. 

Correspondence  Invited.     All  communications  answered. 
LIBRARIES  OR  SMALL  COLLECTIONS  OF  BOOKS  PURCHASED 
IX  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY-  FOR  CASH. 

All  orders  promptly  executed.    Established  1820. 

151   WHITECH APEL   ROAD,   LONDON,  E. 

TO  BOOKSELLERS  AND  OTHERS.  — In  conse- 
quence of  death  a  very  old-established  SECOND-HAND  BOOK- 
SELLER'S BUSINESS  (London),  with  entire  Stock,  together  with  a  valuable 
and  unique  List  of  Bookbuyers  from  Catalogue,  is  offered  F<  >R  SALE.  An 
exceptional  opportunity  for  a  man  wishing  to  start  in  business  or  one  desirous  to 
open  a  branch.— Apply  by  letter  to  Executor,  care  of  Greaves,  Pass  &  Co., 
63  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

Dividend  No.  11. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.— Ho  lders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment,  on  or  after  Thursday,  4th 
August,  1904,  of  Dividend  No.  11  (40  per  cent.  i.e.  3s.  per  share),  after  surrender  of 
Coupon  No.  11  at  the  London  Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C,  or  the 
Head  Office  at  Johannesburg. 

Coupons  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  L^nited  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to 
deduction  of  English  Income  Tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  in  the  £. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination,  and  may  be  lodged  any 
day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Two. 

Liating  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order. 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 
21st  July,  1904. 

CROWN   DEEP,  LIMITED. 

Dividend  No.  6. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. — Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment,  on  or  after  Thursday, 
4th  August,  1904,  of  Dividend  No.  6  (30  per  cent.  i.e.  6s.  per  share),  after  surrender 
of  Coupon  No.  '6,  at  the  London  Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

Coupons  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject 
to  deduction  of  English  Income  Tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  in  the  £. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day 
(Saturdays  excepted)  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Two. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary, 
London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 
21st  July,  1904. 

ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  CO.  LTD. 

Dividend  No.  24. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.— Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment,  on  or  after  Thursday, 
4th  August,  1904,  of  Dividend  No.  24  (6  per  cent.  i.e.  6s.  per  share),  after  surrender 
of  Coupon  No.  19  at  the  London  Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

Coupons  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to 
deduciion  of  English  Income  Tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  in  the  £. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day 
(Saturdays  excepted)  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Two. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 
21st  July,  1904. 

ROSE    DEEP,  LIMITED. 

Dividend  No.  6. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.— Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment  on  or  after  Thursday,  4th  August, 
1904,  of  Dividend  No.  6  (15  per  cent.  i.e.  3s.  per  share',  after  Surrender  of  Coupon 
No.  6,  either  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings, 
E.C.,  or  at  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Mines  d'Or  et  de  l'Afrique  du  Sud,  20  Rue 
Taitbout,  Paris. 

All  Coupons  presented  at  the  last  Address  as  well  as  any  presented  at  the  London 
Office  for  account  of  holders  resident  in  France,  will  be  subject  to  deduction  of  is. 
in  the  £,  the  deduction  being  made  on  account  of  French  Transfer  Duty  and 
French  Income  Tax. 

Coupons  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  L:nited  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to 
deduction  by  the  London  Office  of  English  Income  Tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  in  the  £. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination  at  either  of  the  Offices 
mentioned  above,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between  the 
hours  of  11  and  2. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C, 
21st  July,  1904. 
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The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD,  P.C.,  &c. 
Sir  CHARLES  EUAN-SMITH,  K.C.E.,  C.S.I.,  &c. 
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34  CLEMENTS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Tenth  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  to  be  held  in  London  on  the 
28th  day  of  July,  1904. 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  place  before  the  Shareholders  the  Balance- 
sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  financial  year  ended  the  31st  December, 
1903,  showing  a  debit  balance  of  .£31,936  4s.,  arising  from  the  low  quotations  of  the 
marketable  assets  of  the  Company  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Deducting 
this  sum  from  the  amount  carried  forward  from  the  previous  year,  there  st'll  remains 
a  balance  to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  of  ,£19,014  15s.  The  Directors  do 
not  propose,  for  the  present,  to  make  any  distribution  of  profits.  They  are  glad, 
however,  to  report  that  the  prospects  of  the  Company's  general  assets  are  -atisfac- 
tory,  and  that,  in  particular,  the  Company's  undertakings  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia 
have  shown  remarkable  development,  which  should  materially  improve  the  Com- 
pany's position. 

TRANSVAAL. — In  the  Transvaal  the  business  of  the  Company  has  suffered  — in 
common  with  all  other  South  African  concerns — from  the  depressed  state  of  affairs 
prevailing  during  the  past  financial  year. 

The  London  and  South  African  Agency,  in  which  this  Company  participates  with 
the  Oceana  Consolidated  Company,  is  now  firmly  established  in  Johannesburg, 
and,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  competent  technical  staff,  is  securing  its  due  share  of 
suitable  business  on  the  Rand. 

In  this  connection  the  shareholders'  attention  is  drawn  to  the  annexed  particulars 
of  the  New  South  Rand  Company  which  has  recently  been  incorporated  in  associa- 
tion with  the  New  African  Company.  This  enterprise  is  likely  to  attract  much 
attention,  and  if  the  boreholes  confirm  _  the  theory  of  the  Mining  Experts, 
practically  a  new  banket  goldfield  will  be  disclosed  on  the  land  controlled  by  the 
Company. 

The  recent  reports  of  the  Welgedacht  Company  have  shown  that  the  reef  turns 
round  the  farm  in  a  southerly  direction  with  corresponding  benefit  to  the  value  of 
that  Company's  property. 

MOZAMBIQUE.— With  regard  to  the  Mozambique  Company,  in  which  this 
Company  has  now  a  substantial  interest,  the  Board  of  the  new  African  Company 
are  well  satisfied  with  their  investment.  As  soon  as  normal  railway  rates  between 
Beira  and  Rhodesia  are  restored,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  the  port  of  Beira  should 
■experience  a  large  expansion  of  commerce  ;  moreover,  apart  from  the  trade  with  the 
Hinterland,  the  Mozambique  Company's  territory  is  likely  to  be  soon  self-support- 
ing, owing  to  the  fact  that  extensive  and  accessible  areas  bave  been  found  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  best  quality  of  cotton,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  press 
on  this  important  branch  of  the  Company's  development.  The  Company  has  also 
commenced  boring  for  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beira,  and  arrangements  are 
now  being  made  to  make  that  port  a  coaling  and  watering  station  for  naval  pur- 
poses. The  mining  enterprises  of  Mozambique  have  suffered  similarly  to  those  of 
Rhodesia  from  the  general  stagnation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  districts  have 
not  been  as  extensively  prospected,  and  there  seems  ample  ground  for  the  belief 
that  this  portion  of  the  Company's  entei prise  can  be  more  successfully  developed. 

ABYSSINIA.— With  reference  to  the  Company's  interests  in  the  Ethiopian 
Railway  Trust  Company,  the  Directors  are  happy  to  report  that  the  policy  they 
have  so  long  advocated  for  the  internationalisation  of  the  Djibouti-Harrar  Railway 
is  now  viewed  with  favour  by  the  Emperor  Menelik  and  by  the  English  and  French 
Governments.  The  arrangements  to  give  effect  to  this  proposal  are  under  dis- 
cussion. _  An  international  agreement  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  development 
of  Abyssinia  generally,  and  to  the  nations  concerned  therein,  and,  so  far  as  the  New 
African  Company  is  concerned,  these  arrangements  should  largely  increase  the  value 
of  its  interests  in  this  railway. 

The  Ethiopian  Railway  Trust  is  ably  represented  at  Adis  Abeba  by  Captain  Erien 
England  and  Mr.  L.  Didif  r. 

EGYPT  AND  SOUDAN. -The  New  Egyptian  Company  has  made  great 
progress  in  Egypt,  more  especially  owing  to  the  marked  rise  in  the  value  of  Egyptian 
and,  of  which  substantial  purchases  have  been  made.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
lands  in  course  of  reclamation  are  likely  to  show  more  favourable  results  than  were 
expected.  Altogether  some  6,500  feddans  of  land  have  been  purchased,  and  some 
3,600  feddans  are  in  course  of  reclamation.  Offers  have  been  received  for  portions 
u  ur  Z  s"°*'nS  substantial  profit  on  the  cost  price  :  but  these  were  declined,  in 
the  belief  that  higher  prices  than  those  now  prevailing  will  be  obtained. 

The  concession  for  the  navigation  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  referred  to  last  year,  has 
now  been  vested  in  the  Menzaleh  Canal  and  Navigation  Company,  which  has  been 
favourably  received  by  local  investors.  This  enterpiise  will  eventually  establish 
direct  water  communication  between  Port  Said  and  the  Nile  across  Lake  Menzaleh. 

To  effect  economy  m  management,  practically  the  whole  of  the  Shares  of  the 
Soudan  Development  Company  have  been  acquired  by  the  New  Egyptian  Company 
in  exchange  for  fully-paid  Shares  of  the  latter.  The  New  African  Company 
therefore  now  holds  62,340  New  Egyptian  Shares  out  of  a  total  issue  of  193,876 
together  with  other  financial  rights.  The  prospects  of  the  New  Egyptian  "Com- 
pany  s  business  encourage  the  Eoard  of  this  Company  to  look  forward  to  large 
profits  from  this  investment. 

WEST  AFRICA.— The  Company's  interests  in  West  Africa  continue  to  show 
satisfactory  progress.  The  Abosso  Gold  Mining  Company  has  now  sunk  its  main 
shaft  to  750  feet,  and  has  cross-cut  to  the  reef  for  the  5th  level  at  700  feet,  where  it 
is  26  inches  wide  and  assays  1  oz.  18  dwts.  per  ton.  Sinking  in  the  main  shaft  has 
now  been  stopped,  and  work  is  being  concentrated  upon  the  sinking  of  No.  2  Shaft 
and  on  the  development  of  ore  in  the  levels.  In  depth  the  mine  continues  to  show 
improvement  both  in  the  width  and  value  of  the  Banket  Reef.  A  20-stamp  battery, 
capable  of  extension  to  30  stamps  with  but  little  extra  cost,  has  been  ordered  with 
complete  cyanide  plant,  and  will  be  shipped  to  the  mine  within  a  few  weeks.  It  is 
anticipated  that  crushing  will  be  commenced  with  the  year  1905. 

The  Ankobra  Company  has  had  its  gold  dredger,  mentioned  in  last  year's  report, 
at  work  for  some  months  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Concession.  The  results  have 
been  encouraging,  and  a  second  gold  dredger  has  been  purchased,  and  is  now  on 
its  way  to  the  West  Coast. 

°J the  Taquah  proDerty  the  underlay  shaft  has  been  continued,  and  a  depth 
Cross^ cutting  to  the  Main  Reef  has  been  commenced,  and  the 


mine  will  be  opened  up  w  ith  all  expedition.  The  permanent  equipment  of  the  mine 
is  approaching  completion. 

MARCONI. — The  Directors  are  again  able  to  report  the  steady  progress  of  this 
Company's  interesting  business.  Arrangements  are  now  in  course  of  completion 
from  which  it  appears  likely  that  the  present  use  of  the  Marconi  apparatus  will  be 
widely  extended  both  for  shipping  purposes  and  shore-to-shore  telegraphy. 

GENERAL. —  Mr.  Ochs  has  recently  returned  from  a  six  months'  tour  in  Africa, 
where,  accompanied  by  agricultural  and  mining  experts,  he  has  been  inspecting  the 
chief  centres  of  the  Company's  enterprise  in  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  Mozambique, 
Transvaal,  and  other  parts  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  Ochs'  visit  has  given  considerable 
impetus  to  the  Company's  business  in  all  directions. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  meeting  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Dalglish  was  elected  to  a  seat 
on  the  Board,  and  the  Directors  consider  that  his  large  experience  in  South  African 
affairs  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Company. 

The  Baron  de  la  Chl-vreliere  has  also  during  the  past  year  been  elected  to  a  seat 
on  the  Board  as  representing  a  large  body  of  French  Shareholders  interested  in  the 
Company. 

According  to  the  Articles  of  Association,  Mr.  Albert  L.  Ochs  retires  from  the 
Board,  but  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

Messrs.  Cooper  Brothers  &  Co.,  the  Auditors  of  the  Company,  retire,  and  offer 
themselves  for  re-election. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
London,  20th  July,  1904.  THOMAS  DAY,  Secretary. 

BALANCE-SHEET,  31st  December,  1903. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  Account — 

Authorised :  £      s.  d.       £      s.  d. 

400,000  Shares  of  £1  each  ..       ..       ..       ..    400,000   o  o 

Issued  : 

369,850  Shares  of  £  1  each  ..       ..       ..       ..    369,850   o  o 

l,ess  Calls  outstanding       ..       ..       ..       ..         165  12  6 

■    369,634    7  6 

Premium  Account     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..        109,404  13  9 

Bills  Payable   36,007    7  3 

Sundry  Creditors     ..       ..       ..  ..       •■  12,279  17  1 

Unclaimed  Dividends        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ,3,973  12  o 

Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance  as  per  Account  31st  December,  1902. .  132,581  9  o 
Deduct  — Dividend  paid  July,  1903,  on  £369,850 
as  follows  :  In  cash,  1618,492  10s.  ;  in  Shares 
of  the  Ethiopian  Railway  Trust  and  Con- 
struction Company,  Limited,  at  par, 
,£55,477  10s.  ;  Directors'  additional  remunera- 
tion, in  above  Shares,  at  par,  .£3,830  ; 
Managers'  additional  remuneration,  in  above 
Shares,  at  par,  £3,8^0  10s.        ..       ..       ..     81,630  10  o 

^50,950  19  o 

Less— Balance  as  per  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for 
year  ending  December  31st,  1903..       ..       ..    31,936   4  o 

  19,014  15  o 

Liability — 

On  Securities  held,  under  guarantee,  and  as  par- 
ticipants in  a  Syndicate    ..       ..       ..       ..  £66,871  12  7 

Liability  on  behalf  of   a  Syndicate  against 
security  of  their  Shares    ..       ..       ..       ..  ^,30,000   o  o 


Cr. 

By  Cash  at  Bankers'  and  in  hand — 

London  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ...       ..  £51,309  18  o 

Paris    250   s  8 

Johannesburg   77  10  o 

Sundry  Loans- 
Short  Loans  on  Stock  Exchange        ..        ..  ,£15,881  12  6 
Sundry  Loans  •      ..   ...       ..                ..  8,481    3  7 

Bills  Receivable        ..       ..  .. 

Debentures,  Bank,  Railway,  and  other  Shares.. 

Sundry  Debtors        ..       ..       ..       ..  .. 

Mining,  Land,  Copper,  an-!  other  Shares  and  Participations — 

Copper  Shares       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  15,400   o  o 

Marketable  Gold  and  Land  Shares     ..       ..  136,418   6  3 

Syndicate  Participations     ..       ..       ..       ..  26,314  13  3 

Miscellaneous  Shares  and  Participations         ..  100,002   9  2 

Johannesburg  Dwelling  House         ..       ..  .. 

Office  Furniture  Account — 

London,  Paris,  and  Johannesburg . . 


£51,638  2 


24,362  16  1 

10,150   o  o 

18  9 

17  5 

7  9 


£86,rSo 
166,916 
16,163 


278,135 
3,000 


8  8 
o  o 


£550,369  12  7 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ending 
31st  December,  1903. 

Dr.  £     s.  d.       £  s. 
To  Salaries,  Office  and  other  Expenses- 
London  and  Paris      ..       ..       ..  ..       ..       3,689  17  9 

Johannesburg  ..       ..       ..       ..  ..       ..  2,594 

Cablegrams,  Travelling  Expenses,  Law  Expenses, 
Advertising  and  other  Expenses        ..        ..  .. 

Income-tax    ..       ..  ..       ..  ..  .. 

Directors'  Fees        . .       . .  ...... 

Amounts  written  off  Shares  and  Participations 

Depreciation  on  Debentures,  Shares,  and  Participations  ..       ..  32,361 


Cr. 

By  Profit  on  Realisations  .. 
Interest  and  Dividends  .. 
Sundries 

Balance  carried  to  Balance-sheet 


-  °>84 

7 

0 

1,100 

7 

4 

3,675 

19 

5 

2,200 

0 

0 

2,9r7 

15 

9 

'3 

8 

£48,540 

3 

2 

8,514 

13 

I 

8,012 

17 

8 

10 

76 

3 

3L936 

4 

0 

£48,540 

3 

2 

reached  of  61S  feet. 


C.  E.  EUAN  SMITH,  Ir,-  „, 
CHESTERFIELD,      j  Erectors. 
THOMAS  DAY,  Secretary. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all 
our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  to  the  thare- 
holders  that  we  have  audited  the  above  Balance-sheet  with  the  books  of  the  Com- 
pany in  London  and  the  Accounts  from  Paris  and  Johannesburg.    The  Debentures 
and  Shares  which  have  a  published  price  are  taken  at  this  price,  which  on  balance 
is  above  cost  ;  the  remainder,  and  the  Participations,  about  one-third  of  the  amount 
stated,  are  taken  at  the  Directors  estimate  of  value. 

Subject  to  these  remarks,  in  our  opinion,  such  Balance-sheet  is  properly  drawn  up 
so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs  as 
shown  by  the  Books  of  the  Company. 

COOPER  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  Auditors. 
London,  19th  July,  1904. 
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NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 
DOROTHEA. 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS,  Author  of  "God's  Fool." 
Second  Impression. 

"An  exceptionally  able  piece  of  work  Full  of  knowledge  and  observation 

and  thought.' — Times. 

"The  book  is  charming  in  its  simple  and  sincere  ideals." — Globe. 

"Maarten  Maartens  seems  to  me  to  have  surpassed  himself  in  this  fine  novel." 

Trui/i. 

BROKE   OF  COVENDEN. 

By  J.  C.  SNAITH, 

Author  of  "  Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin." 

_  "  We  have  to  welcome  in  '  Broke  of  Covenden  '  the  freshest  and  most  original 
piece  of  comedy — still  in  the  Meredithian  sense  — that  we  have  met  since  its 
master's  pen  has  rested."—  Saturday  Review. 

"  A  very  cleverly  written  book." — Notts  Guardian. 

"  '  Broke  of  Covenden  '  has  »onie  exceptional  qualities." 

Academy  and  Literature. 

MAGNUS  SINCLAIR. 

By  HOWARD  PEASE. 

"  The  story  is  a  pleasant  one,  full  of  exciting  episodes,  fightings  and  narrow- 
escapes,  heroisms  and  treacheries." — Saturday  Review. 
"A  very  vigorous  and  racy  book." — Speaker. 
"  A  first-rate  example  of  English  historical  fiction." — Outlook. 

ENID. 

By    M  A  R  M  A  D  U  K  E    P.ICKTHAL  L, 
Author  of  "Said  the  Fisherman." 

"  The  qualities  which  made  '  Said  '  so  brilliant  a  book  are  all  to  be  found  in  its 
successor,  and  the  only  difference  is  that  an  Oriental  atmosphere  of  romance  is 
lacking.    The  characterisation  of  '  Enid  '  is  clear  and  various.    The  people  ate  all 

well  realised,  and  take  their  part  in  a  comedy  which  hrs  its  element  of  tragedy  

The  work  in  it  has  a  note  of  individuality  hardly  less  assertive  than  that  of  '  Said.' 

 Enid  herself  is  admirably  depicted,  as  is  her  sister  Ruth  Both  Ruth  and 

Enid  are  excellent  feminine  studies,  and  Lady  Hermia,  who  marries  their  father,  is 
equally  good." — Athena;um. 

"  Altogether  Enid  is  a  very  good  book  indeed."  —  To-Day. 

"The  numerous  characters  are  excellently  drawn,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  held  from  start  to  finish.  I  he  book  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  had  before  us  for 
some  time." — Birmingham  Post. 

ANGELO  BASTIANI. 

By  LIONEL  CUST. 
Illustrated. 

"  Well  told  and  interesting." — St.  James's  Gazette. 
"The  story  is  full  of  pathos." — Catholic  Times. 
"Awork  of  considerable  power.' — Birmingham  Post. 

SIR  MORTIMER. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON. 

IJlustrawd    by    F.    C.  YOHN. 

''Miss  Johnston  has  achieved  a  great  literary  triumph  It  is  a  fine  tale, 

ingeniously  constructed,  full  of  imagination,  and  rich  with  insight  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  Elizabethan  England." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"Miss  Johnston  realises  for  us  a  creation  of  real  power  and  charm  The 

tragic  fortunes  of  Sir  Mortimer  Ferne  will  be  followed  with  an  absorbing  interest" 

Globe. 

"  It  is  a  book  of  which  she  has  every  right  to  be  proud  :  and  indeed  when  one 
reflects  upon  the  proofs  here  given  of  her  possession  ot  those  qualities  so  rarely 
found  together  — a  man's  strength  and  a  woman's  tenderness  — it  would  be  hard  to 
name  a  living  writer,  of  either  sex,  who  could  have  written  it  tor  her." — Punch. 

"  There  is  character  in  ber  atmosphere  of  the  Elizabethan  Court,  and  there  is, 
moreover,  a  quite  unusual  strength  in  her  descriptions  of  battles  both  on  sea  and 
land  which  far  surpasses  that  to  be  found  in  most  novels  of  adventure,  and  which 
entitles. the  author  to  a  high  place  in  the  ranks  of  contemporary  writers  of  fiction." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"We  are  sure  that  Miss  Johnston's  readers  will  be  many,  and  that  they  will 
have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  vigour  and  passionate  fueling  she  has  put  into 
this  striking  work.  There  is  poetry  and  eloquence  of  a  high  order  in  '  Sir 
Mortimer.'  "—St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  Altogether  a  brilliant  piece  of  work."—  Bookman. 

"The  best  piece  of  work  Miss  Mary  Johnston  has  given  us  .The  book  is 

nothing  short  of  entrancing." — London  Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  stirring  tale  that,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  will  enthrall  young  readers, 
and  will  make  old  ones  feel  that  while  they  are  under  its  spell  they  have  recovered 
their  lost  youth." — The  Lady. 

BY  THE  SAME  AVTHOJt. 

AUDREY.    Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Vohn. 
THE  OLD  DOMINION. 
BY  ORDER  OP  THE  COMPANY. 


RECENT  6s.  NOVELS. 

"INCOMPARABLE    BELLAIRS."    Bv  Agnes 

and  Egerton  Castlk,  Authors  of  "  The  Star  Dreamer,"  "  Young  April,"  &c 
Illustrated  by  Fred  Pegram.  b  ,  ,' 

TURNPIKE     TRAVELLERS.     By  Eleanor 

Hayden,  Author  of"  From  a  Thatched  Cottage." 

BELCH  AMBER.    By  Howard   Sturgis,  Author 

of  "  Tim  "  and  "  All  that  was  Possible." 

THE  LADDER  OF  TEARS.    Bv  G.  Colmore, 

Author  of  "  The  Strange  Story  of  Hester  Wynne,"  &c. 

A  STORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

JEWEL:  A  CHAPTER  IN  HER  LIFE.  By 

Clara  Louise  Burnham. 

THE  TUTOR'S   LOVE  STORY.    By  Walter 

Frith,  Author  of  "  In  Search  of  Quiet,"  &c. 

THE     IMPERIALIST.     By    Sarah  Jeannette 

.  Duncan  (Mrs.  Everard  Cotes),  Author  of  "  Those  Delightful  Americans,"  &c. 

THE    BINDWEED.     By   Nellie    K.  Blissett,. 

Author  of  "  The  Concert  Director,"  &c. 


FORTHCOMING  6s.  NOVELS. 
THE    DIVINE  FIRE. 

By  MAV  SINCLAIR, 
Author  of  "Two  Sides  of  a  Question,"   "Mr.  and   Mrs.  Nevill 
Tyson,"  &c. 

ARCHERS  OF  THE  LONG  BOW. 

By  ARTHUR  MOORE, 
Author  of  "  The  Knight  Punctilious,"  &c. 

PATHS    OF  JUDGMENT. 

By  ANNE  DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK. 

THE  BANDOLERO. 

By  PAUL  GWVNNE, 
Author  of  "  Marta." 

VERANILDA. 

By  GEORGE  GISSING, 
Author  of  "  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft,"  >.Vc. 


RUSSIA  AND  TIBET! 


READ 


A    RUSSO-CHINESE  EMPIRE. 


RUSSIA  AND  CHINA! 


READ 

A    RUSSO-CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

By  A.  ULAR. 
At  all  Libraries.    7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  in  a  long  review  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  says  :  — 
"  Should  be  read  by  anyone  who  desires  to  understand  more  of  the  extraordinary 
events  now  happening  in  Central  Asia." 

11  This  extremely  interesting  book." — The  Academy. 

"  His  book  compels  thought,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  anyone  interested' 
in  the  problems  of  the  Far  East."—  Gtasgcr.v  Herald. 

"  A  luminous  account  of  the  expansion  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East,  containing 
many  facts  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  Western  Europe.'' — Outlook. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  murder  of  M.  de  Plehve,  the  Russian  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  on  Thursday  last  was  in  all  its  details 
a  characteristic  political  assassination.  Its  brutal 
savagery,  its  indifference  to  injury  inflicted  and  life  j 
lost  in  killing-  the  one  intended  victim,  its  calculated 
cowardice  are  all  familiar  symptoms.  It  is  well  that 
the  assassin  has  not  escaped.  M.  de  Plehve  did 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  and  did  it  with- 
out flinching.  He  has  met  the  reward  that  uncal- 
culating  devotion  to  duty  often  brings.  Those  who 
think  that  M.  de  Plehve's  methods  were  wrong  and 
that  what  they  call  constitutional  reform  is  wanted 
in  Russia  should  the  most  deplore  this  hideous 
murder.  No  concession  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
violence  ;  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  it  will  not  be 
allowed  in  this  case.  The  Russian  Government,  what- 
ever its  faults  and  its  merits,  does  not  allow  itself  to 
be  terrorised  ;  and  Russian  officials  step  without  any 
dismay  into  the  place  of  assassinated  predecessors.  | 
These  crimes,  it  should  be  remembered,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  peasantry,  who  are  loyal  Russians, 
though  it  is  they  who  bear  the  burden  of  the  real 
Russian  trouble,  economic  insufficiency.  The  scoundrels 
who  instigate  these  crimes  are  political  agitators,  know- 
ing neither  hunger  nor  cold  but  jealous  political  j 
ambition. 

No  doubt  many  a  British  Philistine,  guided  by  his  | 
paper  and  that  most  ignoble  of  qualities,  the  prejudice 
which  thinks  itself  patriotism,  will  welcome  this  further 
text  for  a  sermon  on  the  iniquities  of  the  Russian 
Government.  If  he  knew  a  little  more,  he  would  preach 
less.  If  he  will  consider  the  assassination  of  heads  of 
state  during  the  last  fifty  years,  he  will  find  no  en- 
couragement for  his  comfortable  British  theory  that 
the  difference  between  the  Russian  form  of  government 
and  his  own  is  solely  accountable  for  these  crimes. 
He  will  find  that  in  France  under  an  emperor 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on  the  head 
of  the  state,  under  a  republic  a  successful  one  ;  in 
Italy,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  one  successful 
attempt  ;  in  Austria  an  empress  has  been  murdered  ; 
in  Russia  one  Tsar  ;  in  the  L:nited  States  of  America 
three  Presidents.    It  is  plainly  impossible  to  discover 


any  direct  variation  between  forms,  or  even  merits' 
of  government  and  political  assassinations.  President 
Diaz,  of  Mexico,  than  who  our  time  has  certainly  seen 
no  better  or  more  successful  ruler,  has  not  lacked  the 
attention  of  the  assassin.  Indeed  if  it  were  possible  to 
found  an  argument  at  all  on  experience,  South  American 
history  would  abundantly  prove  that  a  parliamentary 
republic  is  of  all  forms  of  government  the  best  suited  to 
stimulate  political  assassination. 

The  Japanese  occupation  of  Yingkau,  and  Ta-shih- 
chiao,  taken  after  very  severe  fighting,  marks  a  distinct 
phase  in  the  advance  up  the  Liautung  peninsula.  It 
not  only  enables  the  Japanese  to  form  a  fresh  base,  but 
brings  them  into  direct  contact  with  the  Chinese  army 
under  General  Ma.  The  Liau  river  is  the  boundary  of 
what  the  Chinese  have  declared  to  be  neutral  territory, 
and,  as  the  Japanese  advance  to  the  north,  they  will 
have  the  Chinese  on  their  left  flank.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  note  the  effect.  If  General  Ma  exer- 
cises a  benevolent  neutrality,  he  can  do  much  to 
assist  the  Japanese  in  obtaining  cattle,  and  transport 
animals,  from  the  most  fertile  province  of  China.  It 
was  in  order  to  prevent  this  that  General  Kuro- 
patkin  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Ta-shih-chiao, 
stragetically  important  as  the  junction  of  the  railway 
to  Yingkau.  Before  the  advance  of  the  Japanese  right 
on  Liauyang  the  Russians  are  gradually  giving  way. 
General  Kuroki,  with  the  1st  Japanese  Army,  is  threaten- 
ing their  line  of  communications  between  Liauyang  and 
Mukden.  Should  General  Kuroki  succeed  in  establish- 
ing himself  effectively  between  Liauyang  and  Mukden, 
a  general  engagement  must  at  once  ensue.  But  General 
Kuropatkin  must  be  fully  aware  of  what  the  Japanese 
are  endeavouring  to  do,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  surrounded.  His 
plan  is  still  to  retreat  gradually  until  sufficiently  rein- 
forced to  assume  the  offensive,  and  hitherto  he  has 
principally  employed  Siberian  levies,  who,  though 
brave,  are  reported  to  be  indifferently  trained. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  methods  he  has  used, 
Admiral  Skrydloff  has  done  wisely  in  escaping  to  the 
east  of  Japan,  where  he  can  interfere  with  traffic  more 
effectively  than  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  he  runs  the 
minimum  of  risk.  The  great  difficulty  is  a  coaling 
base  away  from  Vladivostok,  but  it  should  be  by  no 
means  insuperable,  and  the  making  of  arrangements  for 
light  craft  to  bring  him  orders  from  his  permanent  base 
is  only  a  question  of  organisation.  Some  further 
information  of  the  strength  and  intentions  of  the  Baltic 
squadron  has  been  published.  Of  the  eight  ships  three 
are  too   old  to  be  of  much  service,  the  "  Imperator 
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Alexander  III."  is  the  only  one  capable  of  meeting:  any 
of  the  five  Japanese  battleships,  and  though  the  cruiser 
detachment  might  be  very  valuable  in  the  destruction 
of  commerce,  especially  if  they  managed  to  form  a 
junction  with  Skrydloff,  the  strength  of  the  squadron  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  it  reckon  in  any  sense  as  a  relieving 
force.  With  regard  to  the  Port  Arthur  fleet,  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  spite  of  all  Admiral  Togo's  efforts 
it  has  still  adequate  freedom  of  egress  and  ingress. 

On  Wednesday,  almost  exactly  a  fortnight  after  she 
was  first  boarded,  the  P.  and  6.  steamer  "Malacca" 
was  restored.  She  had  put  in  at  Algiers  where  the 
captain  of  the  prize  crew  asked  for  coal  which  would 
enable  him  to  continue  his  journey  to  Libau,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  ignorant  of  the  discussion  over  her  capture. 
On  the  same  day  both  the  "  Ardova"  and  the  "  For- 
mosa ",  which  also  had  been  taken  back  to  Suez 
by  a  prize  crew,  were  given  back  to  the  British  autho- 
rities. The  chief  reason  of  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  "  Malacca"  was  detained,  at  any  rate  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Russian  captain  who  authorised 
it,  was  that  the  cargo  for  Yokohama,  which  the  ship  was 
to  visit  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  was  at  the  bottom  and 
could  not  be  examined.  The  moral  of  the  incident 
seemsto  be  thatthe  commandersof  the  "  Petersburg  "and 
"  Smolensk  "  had  the  very  vagaiest  instructions  from  the 
Government.  In  future  the  Volunteer  Vessels  are  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  Mr.  Balfour  considers 
it  unlikely  that  they  will  be  used  again  as  cruisers.  The 
further  assurance  that  if  they  make  a  capture  without 
instructions,  such  capture  is  not  to  count  has  a  curious 
suggestion  of  the  phraseology  of  the  rules  of  a  game. 

The  sinking  of  the  "Knight  Commander"  by  a 
cruiser  of  the  Vladivostok  squadron  is  an  act  of  another 
quality.  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  on  Wednesday  said 
in  answer  to  a  question  that  he  feared  there  had  been 
a  breach  of  international  law,  and  his  later  and 
fuller  announcement  on  Thursday  confirmed  the  fear. 
The  evidence  of  what  happened  comes  from  the 
crew  of  the  ship,  which  was  carrying  an  American 
cargo  to  Japan.  According  to  the  story  the  Russian 
commander  after  a  cursory  search  gave  the  crew  a  few 
minutes'  law  and  then  sent  the  ship  to  the  bottom  by 
means  of  a  torpedo.  In  1895  the  Russians  made  some 
sort  of  special  reservation  of  the  right  to  sink  such 
vessels  in  certain  circumstances  ;  but  it  remains  true, 
in  Mr.  Balfour's  words,  that  it  is  "  entirely  contrary 
to  the  accepted  practice  of  nations  ".  The  second  point 
brought  out  in  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  is  whether  a 
Captain  has  the  right  to  remove  from  a  merchant  ship 
articles  which  he  considers  contraband.  There  is  of 
course  no  question  that  the  established  practice  is  for 
the  captain  to  take  the  ship  to  one  of  his  own  ports 
and  decide  the  question  before  a  prize  court  ;  the 
Russian  Government  have  acted  with  such  full  justice 
in  the  case  of  the  Red  Sea  captures  that  there  is 
small  likelihood  of  any  serious  friction  on  the  wider 
question. 

The  continuance  of  the  advance  to  Lhasa  has  been 
broken  by  one  more  determined  effort  to  argue  Colonel 
Younghusband  out  of  his  resolution  to  proceed. 
But  the  emissaries,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  come  with 
full  authority,  protested  too  much.  If  it  is  their  opinion 
that  the  Mission  can  do  no  good  by  going  to  Lhasa,  a 
spiritual  city,  as  they  urge,  unconcerned  with  civil 
affairs,  why  this  anxiety  that  negotiations  should  be 
carried  on  at  Gyangtse  ?  It  wras  a  detail  typical  of  one 
side  of  Eastern  negotiations  that  the  emissaries  ex- 
pressed a  firm  determination  on  no  account  to  yield  up 
the  Peti  Jong,  which  had  already  been  peaceably  occu- 
pied by  the  Pathans  when  the  discussion  was  held.  The 
expedition  has  been  much  hindered  by  a  downpour  of 
rain,  but  the  advance  has  been  fairly  rapid.  Nagartse 
was  occupied  on  9  July  and  two  days  later  General 
Macdonald  reached  Yarsig  on  Lake  Yamdok,  and  is  now 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  capital. 

If  the  Chinese  Government  have  any  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  politics  of  Europe,  the  latest  demand  from 
a  European  nation  will  appeal  to  their  highly  cultured 
cynicism.  Some  Belgian  missionaries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  were  murdered  last  week  during  an 


anti-foreign  tumult  at  Ichang.  The  French  Government 
by  virtue  of  its  protectorate  over  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  China  has  instructed  the  legation  in  Peking  to  demand 
complete  reparation.  They  have  the  splendid  audacity 
to  maintain,  even  to  advertise,  and  use  for  political 
purposes  this  old  position  as  representative  leader  of 
Catholicism  in  the  Far  East  while  in  their  own  country 
they  are  destroying  Catholic  institutions,  hounding  out 
their  members  and  in  the  person  of  their  chief  minister 
1  preaching  dogmatic  atheism.  The  contrast  suggests 
another  reading  of  the  "  tantum  religio  potuit  suadere 
malorum  ", 

Lord  Dundonald  has  been  freely  accused  of  stimulat- 
ing the  popular  display  of  feeling  in  Canada,  but  we 
see  no  sign  that  any  politics  narrower  than  imperial 
I  safety  have  concerned  him  :  and  the  nature  of  the  great 
'  demonstration  at  Ottawa  precludes  any  suggestion  that 
it  was  engineered  for  political  purposes.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  the  Canadian  people  desire  their  militia  to  be 
effective  and  to  be  free  from  the  corrupt  practices  which 
are  inseparable  from  politics  in  the  American  continent. 
The  mere  number  of  people  who  gathered  at  Ottawa, 
among  whom  were  many  prominent  Liberals,  is  conclu- 
sive. How  little  the  desires  of  the  present  Government 
in  Canada  fit  in  with  the  general  opinion  is  plain  enough 
in  the  Militia  Bill  now  going  through  the  House. 
Except  in  one  passage  the  King's  name  is  expunged, 
and  a  clause  is  introduced,  it  is  said  as  the  result  of  a 
compact  between  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr.  Bourassa, 
that  the  militia  shall  not  be  allowed  to  serve  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  Dominion  until  Parliament,  after 
consideration  of  the  special  circumstance,  gives  permis- 
sion. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  even  apart  from  the 
surrender  it  implies  of  the  principle  of  an  organic 
empire,  such  a  clause  would  have  been  introduced  at 
such  a  juncture  as  the  present  without  some  conscious 
disloyalty  or  at  best  some  weak  concession  to  disloyal 
sentiment. 

Parliament  is  not  going  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  new  grant  of  representative  government 
to  the  Transvaal  ;  and  it  is  just  as  well.  The  Govern- 
ment having  decided  on  the  step,  necessarily  the  Opposi- 
,  tion  would  agree  ;  and  it  is  wholly  to  the  good  that 
this  weak  and  premature  surrender  to  factious  agitation 
in  the  Transvaal  should  be  blessed  as  little  as  may  be. 
The  nominated  assembly  was  doing  well  enough  ;  and 
had  its  career  been  less  effective  and  more  unpopular, 
it  would  still  have  been  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
encouragement  through  the  colony  of  all  the  racial 
animosity  that  now  exists,  but  was  disappearing  in 
the  absence  of  political  stimulus.  South  Africa  gives 
every  precedent  for  suggesting  that  this  will  be  fed  by 
nothing  more  effectively  than  the  struggle  for  political 
preferment  ;  and  as  things  were — unsatisfactory  it  may 
be  in  many  details — there  was  at  least  proof  that  the 
Transvaal  benefited  from  the  absence  of  a  Bond. 

Touching  South  Africa,  we  stated  in  a  note  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  12  May  1900  that  "Mr.  R.  P. 
Houston  rendered  great  service  to  the  nation  by  throw- 
ing out  the  damp  hay  ".  Our  readers  may  have  forgotten 
the  incident  by  now,  but  it  occasioned  a  g'ood  deal  of 
excitement  at  the  time.  We  refer  to  it  now  because 
our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  hay  in  question  was  subsequently  found  by  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  not  to  be  damp  and  the 
good  faith  and  honesty  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  E. 
Underwood  and  Son  Limited,  were  completely  estab- 
lished. The  War  Office  subsequently  paid  the  con- 
tractors in  full  for  the  shipment  of  hay  in  question. 
Even  after  this  long  interval  of  time  we  are  glad  to 
rectify  any  misstatement  that  appeared  in  the  Review, 
and  we  regret  thatthe  mistake  was  made. 

It  was  both  wise  and  just  of  the  Belgian  Government 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Congo  Free  State.    Quite  recently  the  old 

I  charges  of  inhumanity  in  the  treatment  of  natives  have 
been  repeated  with  a  certain  amount  of  new  corrobora- 

'  tive  detail,  and  the  public  here  and  elsewhere  is  always 
quite  ready  enough  to  believe  in  atrocities.  The  com- 
mission has  authority  to  take  evidence  from  any  wit- 
nesses on  whose  behalf  a  demand  is  made  and  leave  is 
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given  to  foreign  Governments  and  philanthropic  societies 
to  appoint  delegates  to  follow  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission. It  is  perhaps  rather  appalling  to  think  of  the 
number  of  societies  who  may  take  advantage  of  this 
offer,  but  the  invitation  to  such  a  swarm  of  on- 
lookers will  drive  the  commission  into  an  honest  con- 
sideration of  the  case.  Europe  after  all  is  responsible 
for  the  State  and  there  is  some  real  reason  in  this  case 
for  giving  the  commission  this  embarrassing  width  of 
scope. 

It  is  not  quite  fair  that  every  after-dinner  or  after- 
luncheon  speech  of  a  public  man  should  be  reported 
and  published.  A  speech,  for  instance,  like  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  at  Rochester  on  Tuesday  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  cement  luncheon,  can  hardly  have  been 
intended  urbi  et  orbi.  No  doubt  it  served  the  purpose 
of  the  occasion  ;  it  proclaimed  the  compacting  of  the 
empire  as  the  justification  of  the  tariff  reform  move- 
ment ;  and  the  audience  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
fastidious  of  form  or  phrase.  But  it  is  certainly  not 
fortunate  that  the  world  should  hear  Mr.  Chamberlain 
describing  the  sentiment,  which  alone  associates 
the  different  parts  of  the  British  nation,  as  the  wares 
of  a  commercial  traveller.  Is  imperial  sentiment, 
then,  a  thing  to  be  bought  and  sold  ?  And  it  is 
awkward  Mr.  Chamberlain  describing  the  colonies 
as  "  absolutely  independent  States".  This  means  that 
they  have  no  more  connexion  with  us  than  have  the 
United  States  or  Germany.  Where,  then,  does  the  King 
come  in  ?  We  are  also  told  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  of  them  separating  from  us  to-morrow  :  we  should 
not  attempt  to  hold  them  by  force.  And  yet  Mr.  I 
Chamberlain  will  remember  that,  whatever  we  do  to-  j 
morrow,  yesterday  we  did  by  force  prevent  a  colony  ■ 
from  separating  from  us.  And  we  all  said  that  the 
Cape  colonial  who  wanted  to  set  up  an  independent 
State  was  a  traitor. 

The  Report  stage  of  the  Licensing  Bill  has  been 
marked  chiefly  by  fresh  attempts  of  the  Opposition  to 
persuade  the  Government  to  accept  some  form  of  time- 
limit.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  thatf  all  the  old  arguments 
for  and  against  were  gone  over  once  more  and  that  the 
Government  remained  firm  against  impairing  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  their  bill.  Mr.  Bousfield's  amendment  is  I 
important  because  its  double  is  to  be  moved  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  provides  that  in  fourteen  years'  time  sur- 
viving licences  shall  be  succeeded  by  new  licences 
granted  for  seven  years.  A  new  argument  for  exclud- 
ing tied  houses  from  the  benefits  of  the  bill  figured  in 
an  amendment.  They  were  said  to  enable  a  good  deal 
of  bad  beer  to  be  sold  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
manufactured.  But  the  cause  of  good  beer  could  not 
save  the  teetotajers  from  defeat  and  the  amendment 
was  rejected.  On  Friday  the  bill  passed  its  third 
reading  by  a  majority  of  eighty-eight.  Mr.  Asquith 
moved  its  rejection  ;  and  the  usual  common  form 
speeches  followed  in  due  course. 

When  the  bill  comes  before  the  House  of  Lords  an 
interesting  situation  will  be  created  in  regard  to  the 
time-limit  proposals.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
will  head  the  bishops  in  a  grand  attempt  to  get 
the  principle  of  the  time -limit  into  the  bill;  and 
many  of  the  lay  Conservative  peers  are  likely  to  take 
up  a  more  decisive  attitude  in  favour  of  it  'than  the 
Government  supporters  have  done  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  not  altogether  unlikely  therefore  that  the 
time-limit  may  be  introduced  by  the  Lords.  Thus  there 
would  arise  a  controversy  between  a  Conservative 
Government  and  the  House  of  Lords  which  is  not  un- 
commonly supposed  to  be  among  the  impossibilities  of 
our  Constitution,  though  in  fact  the  Lords  are  more 
independent  in  their  outlook  than  a  Ministerial  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  most  of  the 
bishops  believe  the  bill  is  good  in  many  respects,  the 
best  thing  the  Government  can  do  is  to  make  known  on 
its  introduction  that  they  will  not  give  way  on  the  time- 
limit,  and  if  defeated  will  drop  the  bill.  This  would 
place  the  bishops  in  a  dilemma  ;  and  they  would  prob- 
ably prefer  to  lose  their  amendment  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  bill  itself. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Irish  Labourers'  Bill  is  un- 
satisfactory, but  the  bill  itself  was  disappointing.  The 


Government  have  the  credit  of  framing  a  measure  which 
was  too  limited  in  scope  to  satisfy  the  labourers'  par- 
tisans, while,  within  its  modest  bounds,  it  was  packed 
with  contentious  matter.  But  it  would  have  been 
useful.  Unluckily,  the  proposal  to  enlarge  the  spending 
powers  of  county  councils  which  have  been  energetic 
in  building  cottages  at  the  expense  of  those  which 
have  been  slack  had  the  effect  of  docking  the  funds 
available  for  Ulster,  where  the  thrifty  farmers  who  fill 
the  local  boards  show  no  anxiety  to  favour  the  labourers 
by  giving  the  money  to  Nationalist  councils.  Hence 
the  fury  amongst  Ulster  members. 

The  list  of  Opposition  successes  in  by-elections  was 
increased  by  a  considerable  victory  at  Oswestry.  The 
seat  has  always  been  Conservative  and  a  majority  of 
1,088  was  converted  into  a  minority  of  385.  The 
division  is  perhaps  as  agricultural  as  any  in  England 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  Government  is  possibly 
greatest  in  the  agricultural  constituencies.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  fiscal  question  has  contributed  to  the  loss 
of  Unionist  votes.  Mr.  Bright  polled  1,100  more  votes 
than  at  the  last  election,  but  it  was  Mr.  Bridgeman  not 
he  who  took  the  fiscal  question  as  his  chief  text.  Both 
were  wise. 

The  Welsh  Miners'  Federation  has  been  extremely 
hard  hit  by  Mr.  Justice  Bigham's  assessment  of  the 
damages  at  fifty-seven  thousand  pounds  in  the  action 
which  was  begun  against  it  two  years  ago  by  the 
Glamorgan  Coal  Company  and  other  South  Wales 
colliery  proprietors.  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  found  that 
the  Federation  was  entitled  to  advise  the  miners  not  to 
work  on  certain  days  known  as  stop-days.  He  held 
the  advice  was  given  without  malice ;  and  therefore 
though  the  colliery  proprietors  were  injured  they  had 
no  right  of  action  against  the  Federation.  This  decision 
was  reversed  a  year  afterwards  by  the  Court  of  Appeal : 
and  in  consequence  it  became  necessary  to  assess  the 
damages  of  the  colliery  proprietors  and  this  is  what 
was  done  by  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  on  Tuesday.  In  the 
Court  of  Appeal  Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  took 
the  same  view  of  the  law  as  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  had 
taken  at  first  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  Court  against 
him  was  two.  There  are  therefore  an  equal  number  of 
Judges  in  opposition  at  present.  The  Federation  is 
appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords  :  but  when  a  trade 
union  gets  to  that  tribunal — vestigia  nulla  retrorsum. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  from  the  report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
'  national  physical  deterioration.  But  so  far  as  reformers 
I  are  concerned  it  is  a  minor  point  whether,  for  example, 
the  sailors  under  Lord  St.  Vincent  who  made  insufficient 
!  feeding  an  excuse  for  mutiny  were  finer  men  or  smaller 
than  the  sailors  of  to-day.  It  is  enough  that  we  have 
abundant  evidence,  to  which  this  latest  Report 
adds  much  weighty  authority,  that  our  urban 
citizens  could  be  made  finer  men  and  women  than 
they  are  if  they  were  properly  nourished  in  their  child- 
hood. There  may  be  doubts  about  minor  points — the 
Committee  is  hard  on  tea  and  finds  the  case  against 
juvenile  smoking  proved — but  it  is  established  that  the 
condition  of  crowded  life  in  the  towns,  alcoholism  and 
bad  feeding  are  three  causes  ruining  the  physique  of  great 
classes  of  the  community  ;  and  it  would  be  a  calamity 
if  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  worthy  to  be 
called  a  "  progenies  vitiosior  "  makes  anyone  abate 
his  energy  in  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  class  which 
may  be  called  the  great  undeveloped. 

It  is  a  curious  omission  that  no  sensation  was  made 
out  of  the  incident  on  the  Underground  railway  after 
I  Monday's  great  thunderstorm.     Insufficient  allowance 
was  made  for  the  strange  law  that  water  will  find  its 
own  level  ;  and  a  great  piece  of  the  line  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Praed  Street  was  so  flooded  that  the 
engine  of  one  train  was  stopped  and  other  engines  were 
prevented  from  coming  to  the  help.    The  water  was  too 
I  deep  on  the  line  to  make  wading  possible  and  it  rose  so 
!  high  in  the  carriages  that  many  people  were  in  genuine 
alarm.     At   one   time  there  was  danger  of  a  real 
I  panic  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  trainload  that 
they  endured  an  hour's  detention  in  that  unsavoury  spot 
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in  complete  darkness  with  the  single  amusement  of 
striking'  matches  to  see  how  quickly  the  water  was 
rising. 

Two  important  cases  in  which  the  preservation  or  de- 
struction of  natural  scenery  is  involved  will  very  shortly 
be  decided,  the  first  by  the  action  or  inaction  of  individuals, 
the  second  by  the  action  of  the  Government.  The  first, 
to  which  we  urgently  call  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
is  the  preservation  of  a  part  of  Hampstead  Heath  which 
is  threatened  by  the  builders.  The  part  in  question  is 
that  known  as  Wylde's  Farm  and  the  beautiful  meadows 
on  the  north-west  of  the  Heath,  eighty  acres  in  all.  An 
influential  committee  has  secured  from  the  Eton  College 
Trustees  favourable  terms  of  purchase,  but  the  total 
cost  amounts  to  about  ^'39,000.  Of  this  the  County 
Council  and  the  Councils  of  Middlesex  and  Hampstead, 
and  other  public  bodies  have  promised  ^16,000  ;  the 
City  companies  and  the  gallant  efforts  of  private  sub- 
scribers have  added  to  this  ;£  17,500.  There  remains 
therefore  a  deficiency  of  more  than  ^5,000,  and  unless 
this  can  be  met  before  September  4  the  opportunity 
will  be  lost  for  ever.  We  trust  some  generous  donor 
will  come  to  the  rescue,  but  smaller  subscriptions,  from 
a  guinea  upwards,  will  be  welcomed  by  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Barnett,  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel.  Money  solidly 
promised  for  next  year  would  save  the  situation. 

The  other  matter  will  come  up  shortly  for  decision  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  the  project  for  a  light  rail- 
way between  Beddgelert  and  Bettws-y-Coed,  pro- 
fessedly in  the  interests  of  tourists  to  that  beautiful 
region.  But  the  tourists  themselves  are  strongly 
opposed  to  this  ridiculous  scheme.  The  place  is 
easily  accessible  already  from  many  points,  and,  as  the 
opponents  urge,  "  its  beauties  are  not  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  to  bear  the  intrusion  of  railway  lines".  A 
petition  against  the  line  has  been  numerously  signed  by 
lovers  of  natural  scenery  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  opposition  has  found  expression 
in  the  press  of  towns  like  Birmingham,  whose  holiday- 
makers  are  particularly  affected,  and  in  correspond- 
ence, representing  more  especially  the  trading  classes, 
received  by  Professor  Ker,  of  University  College,  who 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  papers  on  the  subject. 
We  may  point  out  that  the  object  of  the  Light  Railway 
Commission  was  not  to  promote  lines  for  tourist  traffic, 
but  means  of  transport  for  agricultural  produce  and 
other  commercial  necessities. 

The  Chantrey  Committee  got  to  work  with  great 
promptitude,  the  last  sitting  for  taking  evidence  was 
held  yesterday,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
Report  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Parliament  before  the 
end  of  the  Session.  We  of  course  reserve  all  comment 
on  the  evidence  until  the  official  version  is  made  public, 
but  we  may  warn  readers  of  the  daily  papers  that  the 
reports  appearing  there  are  necessarily  of  the  most 
fragmentary  description.  Lord  Crewe  proved  an  excel- 
lent and  businesslike  chairman,  and  though  the  time  was 
short,  the  Committee  has  probably  heard  a  sufficient 
body  of  evidence  to  form  a  judgment  upon.  Another 
question  of  art  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Lords  last 
Tuesday  by  the  revival  of  Lord  Stanmore's  motion  for 
taking  up  again  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. We  are  obliged  to  hold  over  till  next  week  an 
article  in  which  our  critic  deals  with  this  subject. 

International  sports  may  or  may  not  be  good  things  ; 
for  ourselves  we  are  against  them.  The  speeches  that 
conclude  them  are  certainly  anything  but  good.  Happily 
at  the  dinner  after  the  University  sports  last  week 
the  selected  orators,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr. 
Choate,  shirked  the  business  at  the  last  minute,  though 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  congratulated  the  winners  in  an 
unctuously  effusive  telegram.  But  their  substitutes 
rolled  out  enough  noisy  platitudes  of  "  the  bene- 
ficent rivalry  of  these  magnificent  institootions "  to 
make  a  hammer-thrower  imagine  he  had  performed  the 
function  of  an  imperial  blacksmith.  The  chairman 
made  an  attempt  to  vary  this  theme  by  composing  puns 
which  only  a  member  of  Parliament  would  be  capable 
of  on  the  winners'  names,  and  a  little  real  humour  was 
supplied  by  an  American  rhetorician  whose  Latin  was 
baulked  by  the  unfortunate  similarity  of  the  phrases 
sinecure  and  sine  qua  non. 


THE  "MALACCA"  AND  GOOD  SENSE. 

T  F  the  memory  of  the  British  public  were  not  so  short, 
-L  it  is  quite  possible  that  indignation  against  the 
Russian  searches  and  seizures  of'the  "Malacca"  and 
other  British  vessels  would  have  been  a  little  more 
restrained.  They  would  have  remembered  that  during 
the  South  African  War  the  British  were  accused  by  the 
Germans  of  an  intolerable  high-handedness,  insolence 
and  cynical  disregard  of  international  law  in  the  seizure 
of  the  "  Bundesrath  ",  the  "  General  ",  and  other  mail 
steamers.  In  the  result  we  had  to  confess  that  our 
action  had  been  mistaken  and  we  released  the  vessels 
and  paid  a  heavy  compensation.  So  far  as  the  anger 
shown  by  the  nation  is  evidence  of  the  determination 
that  the  rights  of  neutral  traders  shall  not  be  encroached 
upon  by  belligerents  it  is  deserving  of  approval.  It  is  not 
only  to_  be  approved  but  unreservedly  admired  as  an 
instinctive  movement  in  protest  against  any  slight  being 
offered  to  the  flag.  No  sign  could  be  healthier  ;  but 
a  good  deal  of  the  popular  feeling  seems  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  belief  that  by  no  possibility  could  there 
be  any  exercise  of  the  rights  of  belligerency  which  did 
not  ipso  facto  constitute  an  outrage  against  Great 
Britain.  A  real  danger  has  been  lest  this  uninstructed 
state  of  feeling  should  lead  our  Government  to  make 
claims  which,  if  they  were  admitted  and  accepted  as  a 
precedent,  would  injure  nobody  so  much  as  ourselves 
in  a  future  war  where  we  should  be  belligerents.  We 
have  been  called  upon  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  in- 
dignity of  the  Russian  flag  flying  over  a  British  vessel 
with  a  prize  crew  on  board  ;  to  follow  it  in  imagina- 
tion through  the  Suez  Canal  and  down  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  the  eyes  of  a  British  fleet  which 
allowed  the  outrage  to  pass  unredressed.  The 
search  and  seizure  of  a  mail  steamer  has  been 
described  as  if  there  were  clear  international  law  that 
such  vessels  were  sacrosanct.  Above  all  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  passage  of  the  Russian  Volunteer 
vessels  through  the  Dardanelles  was  such  an  absolute 
infraction  of  law  that  it  made  their  seizure  and  searches 
of  neutrals  ab  initio  an  act  of  unrestrained  violence  and 
even,  some  said,  of  piracy. 

In  fact  every  one  of  these  questions  is  surrounded 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
case,  that  of  the  "  Knight  Commander  ",  they  remain 
still  uncertain  and  unsettled  notwithstanding  the  satis- 
factory immediate  result  that  the  "  Malacca  ",  the 
"  Ardova "  and  the  "Formosa"  have  been  released 
and  assurances  given  that  any  further  captures  shall 
be  treated  as  not  having  occurred,  and  that  the  Volun- 
teer Fleet  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Red  Sea.  The 
deliberate  attitude  of  the  British  Government,  though 
it  has  been  an  offence  to  many  sensitive  people,  has 
been  dictated  by  a  consciousness  of  these  difficulties 
and  has  been  justifiable.  In  one  case  alone,  that  of 
the  "Knight  Commander",  were  the  facts  too  plain 
for  hesitation  ;  and  the  tone  of  Mr.  Balfour's  speeches 
on  that  incident  has  been  markedly  distinct  from  his 
treatment  of  the  other  questions.  Here  Russia  was 
without  controversy  absolutely  in  the  wrong  ;  and  the 
sinking  of  that  vessel,  and  the  disregard  of  all  the 
rules  of  international  law  as  to  the  condemnation  of 
vessels  with  alleged  contraband  on  board,  was  patent. 
No  expression  of  indignation  can  be  too  strong  for 
such  a  defiance  of  all  usage.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  wholly  indefensible  though  the  treatment  of  the 
"Knight  Commander"  was,  it  was  not  an  insult  to 
the  British  flag.  It  could  only  assume  that  character 
if  the  Russian  Government  refused  to  compensate 
owners  and  shippers  for  the  private  losses  they 
have  sustained.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  in 
view  of  the  concessions  Russia  has  now  made,  that 
she  will  seek  to  deny  her  responsibility.  She  has  no 
such  argumentative  grounds  for  her  action  as  she  has 
where  the  captures  have  been  made  by  her  Volunteer 
Fleet  whose  status  admits  of  dispute.  We  do  not 
suppose  for  a  moment,  although  Russia  may  yield 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  position  of  her  affairs, 
that  she  consents  to  this  question  of  the  status  of  the 
Volunteer  Fleet  being  now  irrevocably  settled  against 
her.  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  intimate  anything  to  that 
effect  in  his  statement  made  on  Thursday.  That  will 
remain  over  for  settlement  by  diplomacy  or  reference 
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to  an  international  tribunal.  We  must  not  ourselves 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  this  matter.  If  the  Volunteer 
vessels  are  in  fact  owned  by  the  State,  they  are  part  of 
the  Russian  navy.  It  is  not  at  all  self-evident  that 
because  a  vessel  conceals  by  a  stratagem  her  warlike 
character,  and  by  so  doing  arrives  at  some  scene  of 
operations  which  she  would  not  otherwise  reach,  her 
subsequent  acts,  if  performed  in  due  compliance  with 
"international  proprieties  and  legalities,  become  on  that 
account  invalid  from  the  very  beginning.  If  the 
Volunteer  vessels  are  privately  owned  and  the  Russian 
Government  has  the  right  to  call  on  them  in  time  of 
war,  they  are  in  the  position  of  the  Cunard  liners.  As 
the  point  presents  itself  to  the  lawyer  the  real  question 
"is,  when  does  a  change  in  character  take  place.  Is  it 
before  or  after  the  Dardanelles  have  been  passed  ? 
No  authoritative  decision  has  ever  been  passed  on  this  j 
delicate  issue,  but  in  theory  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
Russian  Government  has  complete  discretion  to  say  at 
what  exact  moment  they  will  exercise  their  right  of  turn- 
ing the  private  merchantman  into  a  public  war  vessel. 
It  is  assumed  in  the  controversy  that  Great  Britain  has  an 
interest  in  fixing  the  point  of  time  when  the  character 
of  the  vessel  is  determined,  at  the  moment  when  she 
departs  from  her  home  port.  But  granting  this  may  be 
so,  this  question,  which  is  really  that  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaties  relating  to  the  Dardanelles,  cannot  [ 
"be  settled  by  a  purely  British  construction  of  their  j 
terms. 

Leaving  this  point,  there  remains  the  condemnation  of 
the  ship  "Allanton"  and  her  cargo  by  the  prize  court  at 
Vladivostok  :  there  is  no  embarrassment  here  as  to  the 
character  of  the  vessels,  the  seizure  having  been  made 
by  the  Vladivostok  fleet.  All  the  questions  are  of  fact,  and 
the  decision  of  a  duly  constituted  prize  court  on  facts 
cannot  be  objected  to,  unless  it  is  clear  that  the  facts 
have  been  perverted.  The  cargo  was  coal  and  the 
court  has  decided  that  it  was  contraband,  and  that  it 
was  intended  for  Japanese  war  purposes.  The  dispute  j 
as  to  when  coal  is  contraband  is  amongst  the  most  un- 
settled in  international  law  ;  but  whether  a  particular 
cargo  is  really  going  to  belligerent  hands  is  often  a 
most  perplexing  question  of  fact.  Then  it  is  said  the  I 
ship  cannot  be  condemned  unless  the  owners  are 
clearly  proved  to  have  known  of  and  been  parties  to 
the  arrangement  to  convey  the  contraband.  At  present 
there  is  an  appeal  pending  against  the  decision  ;  and 
Mr.  Balfour  stated  to  a  deputation  of  the  Shipping 
Committee  that  though  there  seemed  to  be  good 
grounds  for  representations  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, it  was  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  right  to 
demand  an  instant  release.  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  latest 
statement  on  Thursday  afternoon  again  referred  to 
the  sinking  of  the  "Knight  Commander"  in  much 
the  same  terms  that  he  used  in  his  previous  refer- 
ence to  that  unjustifiable  act,  and  he  felt  confident,  he 
said,  that  the  Russian  Government  would  give  such 
orders  as  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  incidents. 
There  need  be  no  uneasiness  because  Mr.  Balfour  said 
nothing  about  compensation.  That  will  follow  in  due 
course  as  a  consequence  of  Russia's  admissions  for  the 
purpose  of  the  temporary  settlement  of  the  outstanding  ) 
controversies.  Unfortunately  there  still  remains  open  I 
one  matter  which  Mr.  Balfour  mentioned  on  Thurs-  j 
day.  The  taking  of  goods  alleged  to  be  contraband 
from  a  merchant  vessel  by  the  captain  of  a  cruiser  j 
instead  of  bringing  the  vessel  to  a  prize  court  for  adjudi- 
cation is  clearly  illegal.  However,  be  the  explanation 
what  it  may  of  the  breach  by  Russia  of  rules  of  inter- 
national usage  which  are  sufficiently  well  established,  it 
seems  obvious  from  her  concessions  and  the  settlement 
described  by  Mr.  Balfour  that  this  explanation  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  sinister  views  which  in  some  quarters 
have  been  attributed  to  her. 


PREFERENCE  AND  THE   IRON  TRADES. 

TT  is  a  commonplace  among  statisticians  that  the 
ordinary  Government  returns  do  not  supply  the 
evidence  necessary  for  deciding  the  case  for  or  against 
Tariff  Reform,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  has  rightly 
gone  to  the  fountain-head  and  obtained  from  the  leadintr  I 


firms  of  the  country  access  to  their  private  cost  accounts. 
The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  signed  the  Report 
are  guarantees  that  every  possible  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  secure  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  unless  we 
can  believe  that  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  firms  in 
England  have  combined  to  give  false  evidence,  the 
parlous  state  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  must  be  taken 
as  proved. 

There  is  a  singular  unanimity  in  the  reports  sent  in 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  the  view  taken  is 
borne  out  by  the  elaborate  tables  that  have  been  con- 
structed to  show  the  production  and  consumption  of 
iron  and  steel  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  The  average  annual  production  of 
pig-iron — the  basis  of  the  industry — is  perhaps  the 
most  trustworthy  and  illuminating  test  of  prosperity. 
During  the  five  years  ending  1880  the  United  Kingdom 
produced  on  an  average  6,600,000  tons  of  pig-iron. 
The  figures  steadily  rose  till  in  1903  they  stood  at 
8,810,000  tons.  For  the  same  period  the  figures  for 
Germany  are  2,140,000  tons  and  9, 860, 000  tons  re- 
spectively, and  for  the  United  States  2,200,000  and 
18,000,000  tons.  It  is  true  that  we  are  producing  more 
pig-iron  than  at  the  earlier  date,  but  then  we  sup- 
plied 45  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total  production,  as 
contrasted  with  I4"5  per  cent,  supplied  by  Germany 
and  14*9  by  the  United  States  ;  to-day  we  are  third 
among  the  nations  instead  of  first,  supplying  only 
i8-6  per  cent.,  while  Germany  supplies  20*8  per  cent, 
and  the  United  States  38  per  cent. 

This  phenomenon  of  increased  production  in  other 
countries  and  an  all  but  stationary  condition  of  British 
industry  is  not  confined  to  pig-iron  alone.  In  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  our  two  most  formidable  com- 
petitors, the  consumption  of  pig-iron  and  steel  per  head 
of  the  population  has  increased  and  is  increasing  at  a  far 
greater  rate  than  in  our  country,  and  at  a  rate  greater 
than  that  of  the  increase  of  population.  The  German  and 
American  ironmasters  have  learned  all  that  we  had  to  teach 
them  and  have  in  some  cases  improved  upon  the  teacher. 
They  realised  long  before  we  did  the  economy  of 
large  production,  but  unfortunately  the  home  demand 
could  not  take  all  the  product  of  their  mills  and  furnaces. 
The  German  and  American  are  nothing  if  not  practical, 
and  they  therefore  disregarded  the  warnings  of  theorists 
and,  after  securing  themselves  against  foreign  compe- 
tition by  a  high  tariff-wall,  they  proceeded  to  run  their 
mills  and  furnaces  at  their  fullest  capacity,  and  to  dump 
the  surplus  under  cost  price  on  the  defenceless  British 
market.  The  Commission  received  reports  of  instances 
where  the  German  traveller  was  only  too  anxious  to 
obtain  a  price  of  any  kind,  and  although  the  users  of 
these  billets  and  blooms  gained,  the  unfortunate  English 
maker  and  his  workmen  did  not.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  English  iron  and  steel  market  has  been  re- 
peatedly demoralised  by  incursions  of  German  and 
American  steel. 

The  Tariff  Commission  do  not  proclaim  this  state  of 
affairs  as  a  new  discovery.  Articles  in  the  reviews  have 
called  attention  to  it  time  after  time,  and  German  and 
English  economists  have  quoted  from  the  reports  of  the 
American  Industrial  Commission,  and  from  Continental 
writers.  The  Fiscal  Blue  Book  referred  to  it,  but 
the  Cobdenites  talked  of  out-of-date  machinery,  or  of 
the  blessings  of  cheap  steel.  Even  now  they  quote  the 
income-tax  returns  to  prove  that  the  assessed  profits 
of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  increased  from  1,934,000 
in  1895-6  to  ^6,600,203  in  1901-2,  and  tacitly  assume 
that  this  settles  the  question.  If  they  read  the  evidence 
they  so  airily  dismiss  as  partisan,  they  would  find  wit- 
ness after  witness  pointing  out  that  these  figures  upon 
which  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  are  assessed 
include  their  profits  as  colliery  proprietors  or  from  other 
allied  industries  of  which  the  profits  are  not  entered 
separately.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  many  of  the  South 
Wales  firms  have  been  kept  going  only  by  the  increased 
demand  for  coal.  They  are  wondering  how  long  this 
resource  will  be  left  to  them,  in  view  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  Belgian  and  Westphalian  coalfields  and 
cheap  labour. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  our  opponents  burke 
the  situation.  They  are  sometimes  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  iron  and  steel 
trade,  and  in  that  case  what  policy  have  they  to  offer 
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alternative  to  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  embodied  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission  ?  Put 
in  plain  English  the  commissioners  say  that  the 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  German  and 
American  ironmasters  have  equipped  works  that  can 
only  be  kept  running'  at  full  speed  so  long  as  they  have 
a  tariff  at  home  and  a  free  entry  into  the  British 
market.  They  cannot  undersell  British  manufacturers 
unless  they  secure  the  economy  of  high  production  by 
keeping  their  plant  running  at  its  fullest  capacity, 
and  therefore  it  is  plain  that  a  duty  sufficient  to 
keep  out  the  dumped  products  would  cause  the 
collapse  of  the  Kartell  and  Trust  system  as  though 
it  were  a  house  of  cards.  English  manufacturers  could 
dump  as  they  did  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  given 
a  defenceless  market  and  a  home  tariff.  It  is  useless 
to  find  elaborate  explanations  for  the  evil  when  the 
diagnosis  is  so  simple  and  so  well  understood  every- 
where but  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  we  do  nothing, 
the  dumping  will  attack  fresh  branches  of  our  industry 
each  year,  and  we  shall  be  less  able  to  resist  than  we 
are  te-day. 

The  tariff  proposed  by  the  commissioners  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  one.  Raw  materials  are  of  course 
admitted  free  of  duty,  while  the  rates  on  manufactured 
and  partially  manufactured  iron  and  steel  vary  from 
5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.,  according  to  the  amount  of 
labour  expended  on  the  article.  This  is  the  low  or 
conventional  tariff,  which  corresponds  to  that  we  meet 
with  abroad  under  the  most-favoured-nation  clause. 
Of  course  there  is  the  maximum  tariff  of  prohibitory 
duties  to  be  held  in  terrorem  over  nations  that  do  not 
give  us  fair  treatment.  There  is,  however,  the  third  or 
preferential  tariff,  most  interesting  of  all.  After  the 
recent  alterations  in  the  Canadian  tariffs,  no  one  can 
deny  the  value  of  the  colonial  preference  already  I 
given,  and  witnesses  before  the  Commission  testified 
to  its  value  not  only  in  Canada  but  also  in  South 
Africa  and  New  Zealand.  The  commissioners  pro- 
pose that  the  rates  for  colonial  produce  shall  always  be 
lower  than  those  on  foreign  commodities  and  thus  lay  I 
down  theprinciple  that  no  subject  of  the  King  can  be 
an  alien  either  commercially  or  politically.  It  should 
be  easy  to  arrange  a  system  of  reciprocal  low  duties 
approximating  in  time  to  real  free  trade.  Germany 
and  the  United  States  have  forged  ahead  because  their 
supplies  of  ore  were  both  larger  and  cheaper  than  ours,  1 
but  Canada,  not  to  mention  other  colonies,  possesses  I 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  finest  ore  in  the  world, 
close  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Complaints  have  been 
made  that  Canada  dumps  pig-iron,  but  as  we  may  find 
ourselves  more  and  more  compelled  to  import  iron  in 
that  torm,  an  arrangement  could  be  made  advantageous 
to  the  Empire.  Indeed,  given  a  colonial  preference  on 
the  exceedingly  moderate  scale  of  duties  recommended, 
there  would  be  practically  free  entry  for  all  colonial 
produce  which  is  largely  exported,  and  we  should  receive 
in  return  even  better  treatment  than  at  present  in  the 
only  markets  we  now  command. 

There  are  two  policies  ;  one  of  drift,  alternating 
between  Mark  Tapleyism  and  despair,  the  other  of 
constructive  statesmanship,  which  realises  that  we  have 
to  provide  not  for  the  desirable  but  for  the  actual  state 
of  affairs.  If  we  would  revive  our  dying  industries  a 
tariff  is  necessary  to  give  manufacturers  confidence 
that  they  will  not  suffer  when  there  is  over-speculation 
abroad.  If  we  call  in  our  colonies  and  agree  with  them 
to  develop  our  common  inheritance  both  here  and 
beyond  the  seas,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  create  an 
industrial  State  of  unexampled  wealth  and  prosperity, 
a  State  able  to  supply  its  own  needs. 


THE  NATION  AND  ITS  GAMES. 

TT  is  doubtless  very  easy  to  demonstrate  the  short- 
sightedness  of  the  parent  who  bounds  the  horizon 
of  his  son's  future  with  visions  of  success  at  Lord's  ;  to 
deride  those  extravagances  of  athlete-worship  to  which 
the  meaner  part  of  the  Press  so  readily  panders  ;  to 
laugh  over  the  bombast  of  writers  who  exhaust  the 
resources  of  the  English  language  in  eulogies,  half- 
sentimental,  half-heroic,  on  their  fellow-players,  and  i 


discuss  the  incidents  of  a  match  or  the  selection  of  a 
team  in  a  tone  worthy  of  the  gravity  of  a  debate  on 
foreign  policy  in  the  House  of  Lords.  All  such  viola- 
tions of  good  sense  and  good  taste  stand  self-con- 
demned :  and  we  will  do  those  who  suffer  from  them 
the  bare  justice  of  believing  that  nowhere  are  these 
absurdities  more  heartily  disliked  than  in  the  circles 
which  they  are  intended  to  render  illustrious.  But  these 
are  merely  the  outward  and  extreme  manifestations  of 
the  popular  feeling.  The  real  matter  at  issue  lies  deeper. 
It  is  the  changed  standpoint  from  which  the  public  views 
athletic  contests  which  makes  these  follies  possible  ;. 
and  it  is  the  results  of  that  change  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  new  development 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  cricket  ;  and  as  it  possesses  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  pastime  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  modern  system,  an  examination  of  its 
present  position  offers  a  useful  commentary  upon  the 
whole  question.  It  absorbs  more  time  ;  it  is  played 
during-  the  pleasantest  season  of  the  year  ;  in  its  pub- 
licity, in  the  sensational  quality  of  its  incidents,  in  the 
facilities  it  offers  for  individual  achievement,  for  direct 
personal  antagonism  and  for  statistical  valuation  it 
favours  more  highly  than  any  other  game  the  elements 
that  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  imaginations  of  edu- 
cated and  uneducated  alike.  It  happens  besides  to  be  one 
of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  pastimes  in  the  world, 
and  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  the  English  admira- 
tion for  pluck,  endurance  and  coolness.  Both  for  those 
who  play  and  those  who  watch  it  is  probably  the  most 
fascinating  outdoor  sport  yet  invented.  Much  of  this  was 
seen  and  felt  by  its  early  devotees.  No  writer  on  the  game 
has  ever  surpassed  Nyren  in  keenness  of  appreciation, 
or  has  equalled  him  in  literary  distinction.  But  Nyren 
lacked  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  much  moderm 
cricket  literature,  the  tone  of  the  public  man.  Cricket* 
to  quote  the  words  of  Tom  Brown,  is  nowadays  not  a 
game  but  an  institution  ;  it  is  one  from  which  an 
appreciable  part  of  our  people  derive  some  lasting- 
benefits  as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  temporary  enjoy- 
ment, and  as  a  consequence  its  best  exponents  acquire 
a  certain  degree  of  public  recognition.  The  question 
is  how  far  this  change  tends  to  promote  its  educational 
utility  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Practically  regarded  the  whole  matter  seems  to  divide 
itselfinto  two  different  problems,  the  question  of  the 
effectof  games  upon  the  so-called  leisured  classes,  as- 
represented  by  our  public  schools,  our  universities  and 
those  to  whom  circumstances  allow  ample  and  regular 
holidays  ;  and  the  question  of  the  effect  of  games  upon 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  whose  opportunities 
of  recreation  are  few  and  short,  and  who  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  know  what  education  means.  .  Of  the  first  of  these 
we  must  say  at  once  that  in  our  opinion  the  damage 
done  by  over-cultivation  of  games  is  far  smaller  than  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  the  case.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  scheme  of  work  obtaining  at  most  schools, 
whatever  internal  reforms  it  might  usefully  be  made 
to  undergo,  could  in  point  of  time  be  materially 
increased.  We  do  not  believe,  having  regard  to  the 
importance  of  a  full  development  of  bodily  strength 
under  modern  conditions  of  life,  that  the  restriction 
of  athletic  pastimes  would  be  physically  desirable. 
We  hold  strongly  that  the  natural  sphere  of  most 
boys'  ambition,  surely  a  quality  that  will  repay  the  cost 
of  culture,  lies  in  a  healthy  rivalry  in  fields  where  they 
are  freed  from  pedagogic  discipline,  where  they  can 
work  out  their  own  ideas  independently  of  text  books 
and  where  their  occupations  can  be  entered  upon 
willingly  and  are  such  as  to  develop  their  power  of 
initiation.  No  one  who  has  been  at  school  will 
question  the  continued  existence  of  the  indwelling 
antagonism  towards  lessons  which  has  ever  been  the 
mark  of  the  ordinary  schoolboy  ;  or  will  doubt  that 
while  lessons  in  the  ordinary  sense  must  remain  the  bed- 
rock of  his  education,  they  will  never  evoke  the  enthu- 
siasm excited  by  the  rivalries  and  struggles  of  the  play- 
ground. The  happy  consequence  is  that  in  games  the 
whole  energy  of  a  boy's  nature  is  naturally  and  easily 
developed  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  that  their  supreme  value, 
whether  considered  from  a  moral,  mental,  or  physical 
standpoint,  ultimately  depends.  That  in  certain  cases 
the  game  ceases  to  be  the  medium  and  becomes  the  end  ; 
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that  boys  are  molly-coddled  by  over-motherly  and  over- 
numerous  coaches  ;  that  too  much  is  thought  of  the 
immediate  and  partial  result  and  too  little  of  the  general 
effect  of  the  entire  school  training  ;  that  too  many  con- 
cessions are  made  to  school  opinion  ;  all  this  is  the 
fault  of  masters  and  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 
But  if  our  contention  is  correct,  that  games,  strenuously 
played,  are  the  proper  sphere  of  the  development  of 
a  boy's  character,  then  we  are  also  entitled  to  con- 
clude' that  with  the  advance  of  years  and  the  growth  of 
his  mind  he  will  naturally  pass  through  other  stages 
where  games  assume  less  and  less  importance.  And  this 
is  what  happens  to  the  average  Englishman  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases.  Hisambitionstakemore  seriousforms ; 
he  puts  away  childish  things.  The  rapid  development 
of  a  boy's  mind  after  the  age  of  sixteen  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  ;  the  effect  of  the  transition  from 
school  to  university  and  of  the  new  influences  which 
operate  there  is  in  our  opinion  at  least  as  remarkable. 
Admitting  that  quite  enough  time  is  devoted  to  athletics 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  we  greatly  doubt  whether 
one  man  in  a  hundred,  either  at  the  moment  or  in  after 
years,  loses  more  than  he  gains  through  their  practice. 
And  when  we  remember  that  idleness,  often  of  an 
actively  harmful  description,  was  better  known  in 
Oxford  in  the  days  of  Pendennis  than  now  ;  that  it 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  upper  classes  centuries 
before  games  came  into  existence  ;  that  the  usual 
and  unfailing  spur  to  hard  and  continuous  work  is 
poverty ;  and  that  the  men  who  after  twenty-three 
devote  much  time  to  cricket  are  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions a  leisured  class  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  we 
venture  to  question  whether  athletics  are  responsible 
for  the  waste  of  time  with  which  they  are  credited.  In 
a  word,  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  experience  and  ; 
sense  of  proportion  which  result  from  a  comparatively 
liberal  education  operate,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
mild  fanatics,  or  of  the  naturally  idle,  as  sufficient  safe- 
guards against  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  importance  of  | 
mere  pastimes. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
games  on  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  games  are  educationally  good  for  one  class 
they  are  also  good  for  others  ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  general  system  of  military  training  their  need 
as  a  means  of  physical  culture  must  grow  with  the 
growth  of  the  population.  But  the  two  problems, 
as  we  pointed  out  above,  are  essentially  different. 
Want  of  time  and  space  deprive  the  lower  classes  of 
the  opportunities  which  await  the  public  school  boy  ; 
and  turn  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  those  interested 
in  athletic  contests  into  spectators  instead  of  active 
participators.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the 
essential  value  which  the  best  cricket,  like  the  best 
poetry,  possesses  through  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best 
of  its  kind.  But  the  collection  of  its  most  prominent 
exponents  on  grounds  well  suited  to  the  needs  of 
players  and  spectators,  and  the  development  of  the 
county  system,  are  beyond  doubt  the  most  powerful 
causes  of  the  widespread  interest  taken  in  the  game 
by  the  working  classes  ;  and  the  question  is  whether 
the  interest  is  of  the  right  kind.  No  doubt  the  per- 
formances of  great  players  and  great  teams  from  Dr. 
Grace  downwards  have  influenced  thousands  of  English 
lads  to  cultivate  the  game  on  grounds  which  skilful 
players  would  look  askance  at  and  in  environments 
compared  with  which  even  the  dreary  surroundings 
of  Old  Trafford  or  the  Oval  appear  ideals  of  rural 
beauty  and  freedom.  If  cricket  is  ever  to  become  a 
great  source  of  benefit  to  the  nation,  first-class  cricket 
must  continue.  But  there  is  a  danger  that  it  amuses  | 
more  than  it  stimulates,  that  it  tends  to  create  large 
classes  who  prefer  to  watch  rather  than  play  ;  who 
regard  it  rather  as  an  exhibition  than  as  a  sport  to  be 
indulged  in  for  its  own  sake  ;  who  are  more  ready  to 
Avaste  an  hour  in  scanning  the  evening  papers  than  in 
personal  practice.  The  huge  crowds  "who  flock  to  the  ! 
big  matches  smack  too  much  of  the  benches  of  the 
Roman  amphitheatre,  too  little  of  the  dust  and  the 
palm.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  cause  of  this  lies 
largely  in  the  want  of  the  opportunities  referred  to 
above.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  their  provision 
•can  outspeed  the  increase  of  those  who  need  them  ; 
and  while  no  one  will  deny  that  watching  a  game  of  ' 


cricket  is  a  harmless  and— so  far  as  a  sedentary  occupa- 
tion can  be — a  healthy  amusement,  the  prospect  of 
growth  of  large  crowds  of  partial  idlers  in  what  is 
one  of  the  most  numerous  of  our  social  strata,  the 
lower  middle  class,  is  not  reassuring.  The  avoidance 
or  conquest  of  this  evil,  which  is  fraught  with  serious 
national  consequences,  is  yearly  becoming  a  matter  of 
more  urgent  necessity,  compared  with  which  the  minor 
extravagances  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
fall  into  insignificance.  We  are  often  assured  that  if 
we  put  our  trust  in  the  spread  of  education  and  in  the 
self-restraint  of  our  people  all  will  be  well.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  the  thought  of  having  to  rely  on 
those  auxiliaries  alone  is  not  a  comforting  reflection  ; 
nor  is  there  much  satisfaction  to  be  gained  from  the 
theory  that  spectacular  games  are  effective  waste-pipes 
for  the  laziness  and  stupidity  inseparable  from  over- 
grown populations.  To  think  thus  is  to  mistake  the 
symptoms  of  disease  for  its  cure. 


THE  CITY. 

THREE  causes  have  operated  to  produce  weakness 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  week — 
the  political  tension  caused  by  the  Russian  depreda- 
tions, especially  in  the  case  of  the  "  Rnight  Com- 
mander ",  the  stringency  of  the  money  market,  and  the 
forced  realisations  of  gilt-edged  and  other  stocks  on  the 
part  of  speculators  in  difficulties  and  underwriters 
compelled  to  sell  in  order  to  meet  calls  on  the  new 
issues  which  have  been  so  numerous  during  the 
past  four  months.  The  troubles  with  Russia  are 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  a  settlement  ;  but  at  one  time, 
when  the  Premier  spoke  of  a  breach  of  international 
law  and  before  he  was  in  a  position  to  state  that 
the  critical  period  had  passed,  the  outlook  was  ugly — 
at  least  to  the  heated  mind  of  the  disappointed 
stockbroker  it  seemed  ugly,  and  what  with  the  com- 
pulsory liquidation  and  the  operations  of  "  bears  ", 
only  too  glad  of  another  opportunity  to  bang  prices,  it 
was  not  surprising  that,  at  the  period  of  greatest 
tension,  something  like  demoralisation  should  have 
shown  itself  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  rebound 
has  been  all  the  greater  because  of  the  size  of  the 
"bear"  account  and  of  the  extent  of  the  "  covering" 
induced  by  the  improved  aspect  of  affairs.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  movement  of  t>  either  way  in  Consols  was 
something  of  a  portent.  But  Consols  have  become  a 
favourite  medium  of  speculation  and  now  a  drop  of  i 
and  a  subsequent  recovery  to  the  same  extent  are 
almost  part  and  parcel  of  a  day's  business. 

While  the  state  of  politics  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
factor  the  real  explanation  of  the  violent  fluctuations  of  the 
past  week  or  two  is  found  in  the  size  of  the  speculative 
commitments  for  the  rise.  As  was  explained  in  these 
columns  last  week,  there  were,  shortly  before  the  end  of 
the  half-year,  very  heavy  purchases  of  Consols  in  the 
expectation  that  July  would  witness  a  plethora  of  money 
for  employment  in  the  open  market.  Owing  to  the 
necessity  for  providing  calls  upon  the  numerous  issues 
of  high-class  stocks  made  since  April  last,  there  has 
been  not  only  no  superabundance  but  there  has  been 
not  sufficient  cash  for  the  every-day  requirements  of  the 
money  market,  and  as  a  fact  Lombard  Street  has 
almost  continuously  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Hence  sales  by  disappointed  specula- 
tors, with  a  resort  to  realisations  of  Consols  as  a 
last  emergency  when  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
raise  funds  at  short  notice  ;  hence  also  sales  by 
disgusted  underwriters,  more  than  one  of  whom  has 
been  hard  put  to  it  to  provide  calls  as  they  have  fallen 
due.  Behind  it  all  is  the  persistent — in  some  respects 
inexplicable — apathy  of  the  investing  public,  who  have 
left  the  markets  severely  to  themselves  and  have 
refused  to  relieve  dealers  of  stock  laid  in  on  their 
especial  behalf.  This  neglect  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sharp  relapse  in  Home  Railways.  The  week's  dividends 
have  been  satisfactory — those  of  the  Great  Central  and 
Great  Northern  companies  particularly  so  ;  but  jobbers 
do  not  lay  in  stocks  for  sentimental  reasons,  and  when 
it  became  apparent  that  there  would  be  no  public  re- 
sponse worth  mentioning,  they  found  it  expedient  to  let 
go  their  holdings,  even  when  necessary  at  a  loss.  The 
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lack  of  absorbing  power  is  striking  ;  it  may  be  due  to 
want  of  the  requisite  funds  or  to  a  desire  to  wait 
for  a  lower  range  of  values;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  central  fact  itself.  It  explains  the  slackness 
in  American  railways,  in  Argentine  railways,  in  Canadian 
railways  and  in  other  markets.  Foreigners  are  the 
especial  favourites  of  the  Continental  Bourses,  and  they 
have  been  frightened  by  the  aspect  of  affairs  as  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

Mines  have  developed  nothing  of  much  interest.  The 
speculating  public  leave  West  Australians  alone  "on 
merits  " — that  is  to  say,  they  realise  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  good  mines  in  the  colony,  but  they  cannot  forget 
that  blackguardism  is  still  rampant.  West  Africans  are 
virtually  a  dead  letter,  and  the  Ashanti  Goldfields  and 
Ashanti  Sansu  developments  are  calculated  to  do  any- 
thing but  please  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
holders  of  Jungle  shares.  South  Africans  suffer  from 
the  lack  of  a  leader,  from  a  sentimental  affinity  with  the 
funds,  and  most  of  all  from  a  public  loaded  up  with  shares 
bought  many  months  ago  at  prices  25  or  50  per  cent, 
above  those  ruling  now. 

The  report  of  the  Witwatersrand  Township  Estate 
and  Finance  Corporation  Limited  for  seven  months 
ending  31  March  1904,  shows  net  profits  during  that 
period  of  ^63,227  15s.  \d.  and  in  addition  considerable 
appreciation  in  property  and  share  investments.  The 
dividend  of  20  per  cent,  has  absorbed  ^"40,000,  the 
balance  being  carried  forward  to  Appropriation  Account. 


CHANGES  IN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

ACCIDENT  insurance  in  this  country  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  the  introduction  of  railways.  People 
were  so  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  travelling  in 
this  novel  way  that  a  large  number  of  companies  were 
projected  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  against  railway 
accidents.  The  best  known  if  not  the  only  remaining 
company  started  for  this  purpose  is  the  Railway 
Passengers',  which  still  nourishes,  though  the  scope  of 
its  operations  is  far  more  extensive  than  it  was  when 
the  company  was  founded. 

Insurance  against  railway  accidents  was  followed 
within  a  year  or  two  by  insurance  against  accidents  in 
general  :  and  the  conditions  of  many  Accident  policies, 
which  provide  for  the  amount  of  compensation  being 
doubled  if  the  accident  occurs  on  a  railway,  remain  to 
show  the  origin  of  the  system. 

It  was  many  years  before  any  substantial  change 
took  place  in  regard  to  Accident  insurance.  The 
most  important  was  the  introduction  by  the  Law 
Accident  Society  of  policies  providing  compensation 
for  certain  diseases,  such  as  smallpox  and  various 
fevers,  the  catching  of  which  might  be  regarded  as 
more  or  less  accidental.  Little  by  little  this  combina- 
tion of  Sickness  insurance  with  Accident  insurance  was 
extended  until  it  has  become  possible  to  obtain  com- 
pensation for  almost  any  accident  or  illness. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Accident  insurance  as  a  whole 
has  been  worked  on  very  rational  lines  or  in  any 
particularly  attractive  way.  The  business  was  con- 
ducted until  quite  recently  without  any  adequate 
guidance  from  past  experience.  Actuarial  investigations 
into  the  happenings  of  the  past  which  would  serve  as  a 
reliable  indication  as  to  the  happenings  of  the  future 
were  not  made.  We  believe  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  apply  to  Accident  insurance  the  actuarial  methods 
which  have  been  so  useful  in  Life  assurance  were  made 
by  the  office  now  known  as  the  Century,  a  company 
which  transacts  Life  assurance  business  as  well,  and, 
with  the  recent  adoption  of  Accident  business  by  many 
Life  assurance  companies,  it  is  probable  that  actuarial 
investigations  into  sickness  and  accident  experience 
will  become  more  general.  When  this  happens  the 
business  will  be  placed  on  a  rational  basis. 

With  the  exception  of  the  introduction  of  insurance 
against  diseases  no  substantial  change  in  the  character 
of  the  business  has  been  made  since  Accident  insurance 
was  introduced :  and  with  a  lack  of  enterprise  that 
could  hardly  have  been  expected,  considering  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Life  assurance  practices,  the  holders  of 


accident  policies  have  remained  under  various  serious 
disadvantages.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  policy  after  it  has  been  in  force  for 
some  years,  thereby  indicating  that  the  policy-holder 
has  paid  slightly  too  much  for  his  protection.  But 
until  the  last  week  or  two  no  company  has  adopted  the 
obvious  corollary  that  a  cash  surrender  value  should  be 
paid  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  policy.  Another  more 
serious  drawback  has  been  the  retention  by  the  com- 
panies of  the  right  to  refuse  to  renew  the  policy  :  at 
any  time,  and  without  explanation,  an  office  could 
refuse  to  accept  a  renewal  premium,  and  so  deprive  the 
policy-holder  of  the  benefits  of  Accident  insurance  per- 
haps at  the  very  time  when  he  might  want  it  most.  It 
may  be  urged  that  this  affords  protection  against  fraud, 
but  Accident  companies,  like  Life  offices,  could  guard 
against  frauds  by  other  methods,  and  the  permanence 
of  an  Accident  policy  adds  greatly  to  its  attractiveness. 
It  has  hitherto  been  the  usual  rule  for  Accident  policies 
to  cease  at  age  sixty-five,  a  restriction  which  is  quite 
unnecessary,  or  which  can  at  least  be  provided  against 
by  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  annual  premium. 

All  these  disadvantages  have  been  swept  away  by  a 
new  policy  introduced  by  the  United  Legal  Indemnity 
Insurance  Society.  The  policy  cannot  be  terminated 
by  the  society,  it  continues  in  force  till  death,  and  a 
surrender  value  is  guaranteed,  while  a  fixed  bonus 
addition  is  made  to  the  policy  according  to  its  duration. 
These  new  conditions  not  only  constitute  a  much  more 
attractive  policy,  but  they  have  the  further  advantage 
of  necessitating  periodical  actuarial  investigation  and  the 
provision  of  adequate  reserves  for  future  liabilities 
under  the  policies.  In  this  way  Accident  insurance  is 
closely  assimilated  in  many  respects  to  Life  assurance,, 
and  bids  fair  to  obtain  a  scientific  basis  to  the  great 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 


AMICI  VERITATIS. 

MR.  MORLEY  does  not  estimate  very  highly  the 
devotion  of  mankind  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Not 
that  he  says  at  leisure,  while  receiving  appropriate 
academic  distinctions,  what  David  said  in  his  haste,  that 
all  men  are  liars.  His  meaning  was  something  subtler 
than  this.  Most  of  us  love  truth  in  the  sense  at  least 
that,  unless  we  are  very  hard  driven  and  cannot  well 
avoid  an  expedient  mendacity,  we  prefer  on  the  whole 
speaking  the  truth  to  lying.  There  are  many  who  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  mechanically  adhere  to  what 
appears  to  them  to  be  truth  of  fact  on  the  unsophisti- 
cated ground  that  it  is  always  right  to  speak  the  truth 
and  always  wrong  to  lie.  It  is  very  risky  for  one's  own 
reputation  for  veracity  to  deny  this,  even  though  one 
feels  that  these  persons  of  rigid  morality  have  not  much 
considered  the  casuistries  of  the  question.  And  we  have 
always  found  that  they  maintain  their  principles  in  face 
of  the  most  tremendous  dilemmas  that  we  could  put  to 
them,  if  they  should  act  in  certain  cases  according  to 
their  professions.  We  may  ask  impressively,  would 
you  not  to  save  the  life  of  your  father,  or  mother,  or 
wife  or  child  in  no  degree  qualify  your  inflexible  atti- 
tude ?  They  however  have  always  appeared  to  win  at 
least  a  verbal  triumph  from  the  simple  fact  that  at  the 
moment  they  were  never  in  the  actual  straits  we 
imagined  for  them  ;  and  we  could  not  be  surprised, 
though  we  might  be  irritated,  that  they  should  adhere 
to  what  they  considered  their  irrefragable  position  and 
thus  score  an  easy  dialectical  point.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
ask  them  to  consider  that  no  one  rule  of  the  code  of 
morality  can  be  taken  absolutely  without  regard  to  its 
relations  with  others.  Thus  for  instance  we  inquire, 
would  you  not  come  perilously  near  to  being  within  the 
prohibition  against  committing  murder  if  you  sacrificed 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  members  of  your  family — say 
by  refusing  to  put  forward  an  alibi  which  would  save 
his  or  her  life  ?  Mind  we  are  not  supposing  that  the 
relative  has  himself  committed  any  offence,  legal  or 
moral.  Rather  we  put  the  case  that  he  is  a  very 
admirable  character  :  perhaps  a  patriot  flying  from  the 
minions  of  tyranny.  The  flower  of  speech  may  be 
excused,  for  we  should  naturally  become  somewhat 
rhetorical  in  enunciating  our  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
Yet  it  is  all  in  vain  ;  and  the  most  monotonous  parrot 
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or  raven  could  not  reiterate  more  obstinately  the 
abstract  formula  that  evil  must  not  be  committed  that 
good  may  come. 

As  an  abstract  formula  it  must  be  admitted  this 
has  considerable  merits.  It  is  undeniable,  it  is  baffling 
in  dispute  for  this  reason  ;  and  it  is  fallacious,  because 
if  on  balance  you  have  done  more  good  by  certain 
means  than  by  not  using  them,  how  can  you  be 
said  to  have  used  evil  means  ?  The  answer  generally 
is  that  the  law  of  truth  is  so  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  reliance  upon  asserted  word  or 
actions  intended  to  express  motives  and  intentions 
being  so  important,  that  if  we  do  not  insist  on  abso- 
lute truth  there  is  an  end  of  order  and  confidence. 
We  must  not  deny  this.  Yet  in  the  physical  world 
you  never  find  a  law  working  in  haughty  independence 
of  every  other  law.  Nothing  can  be  more  sweeping 
in  the  abstract  than,  say,  the  law  of  gravitation — not 
even  the  law  of  truth — but  for  considerable  moments, 
.as  when  a  building  stands  for  centuries,  or  as  long 
as  vitality  maintains  a  man's  frame  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, it  is  in  the  background,  in  abeyance.  Can  we 
not  without  being  immoral  conceive  that  the  law  of 
truth  may  be  in  somewhat  the  same  position  ?  Yes, 
yes,  may  say  sticklers  for  truth  ;  but  is  an  individual  to 
decide  when  truth  shall  be  in  abeyance,  and  claim  a 
sovereignty  over  things  as  magnificent  as  Nature  herself 
who  does  what  she  pleases  and  yet  is  absolutely  im- 
partial ?  There  is  no  denying  the  danger,  for  we  most 
of  us  are  not  at  all  impartial  when  our  own  interests, 
and  feelings,  and  beliefs  and  prejudices  are  at  issue. 
Still  this  is  an  argument  only  against  the  com- 
petency of  the  individual  to  be  the  judge  in  his 
.own  cause  ;  and  does  not  disprove  that,  in  considering 
questions  of  conduct,  the  law  as  to  literal  statement  of 
fact  may  have  to  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  relative  importance  to  other  laws  of  conduct. 

Moreover  there  is  what  may  be  called  forensic  truth. 
We  mean  by  that  truth  which  cannot  be  expressed  to 
others  just  as  it  strikes  oneself  in  its  very  essence, 
without  some  straining  of  literalness  of  expression  and 
lapses  from  such  primitive  kinds  of  accuracy  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  If,  for  instance,  a  customer, 
say  a  lady  in  a  draper's  shop,  thinks  she  will  have  a  blue 
dress,  but  is  colour  blind  and  thinks  green  is  blue. 
She  will  not  believe  the  shopman  who  tells  her  a  certain 
dress  is  really  blue  ;  it  appears  green  to  her.  She  only 
gets  what  appears  to  her  to  be  a  blue  dress  when  the 
shopman  has  handed  her  a  green  one  and  solemnly 
represented  it  to  her  as  blue.  Who  shall  say  that  the 
shopman  has  done  wrong?  It  seems  that  most  things, 
from  the  gravest  to  the  most  trivial,  must  be  presented 
in  varying  forms  suited  to  the  minds  addressed,  or  you 
will  not  make  any  impression  at  all.  A  positive  state- 
ment of  any  kind,  however  formally  inaccurate  it  may 
be,  if  it  expresses  some  of  the  essential  quality  which 
makes  it  real  to  ourselves,  is  surely  better  than  an 
attempt  at  literal  accuracy  which  fizzles  out  before  it 
reaches  the  mind  of  the  auditor.  After  all  one  must 
have  regard  to  results  in  estimating  what  amount  of 
strict,  formal,  truth  may  be  announced  in  different 
•circumstances.  People  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
.that  truth  is  a  simple  matter,  whereas  it  is  always 
extremely  complex.  In  ordinary  conversation,  as  well 
as  in  the  Law  Courts,  narrators  may  justify  what  appears 
to  outsiders  as  suppressio  veri  or  suggestio  falsi  by 
their  belief  that  what  is  to  them  honest  truth  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  their  auditors  simply  or  in  words  without 
colour  so  as  to  reproduce  their  own  definite  impression. 

Mr.  Morley  notes  a  specific  difference  between  the 
educated  and  the  half-educated  ;  the  freer  recognition 
of  truth  by  the  one  than  the  other.  One  may  doubt, 
however,  whether  greater  readiness  to  accept  a  new 
.idea  unswayed  by  prejudices  denotes  a  greater  devo- 
tion to  pure  truth  and  a  higher  morality  in  the  one 
class  than  in  the  other.  It  is  perhaps  more  a  matter 
of  language  than  anything.  The  educated  man  accepts 
from  you  more  readily  what  is  new  because  vou  and  he 
have  a  common  vocabulary.  With  the  ha'lf-educated 
you  may  despair  of  conveying  it ;  there  is  a  mental  gulf 
that  cannot  be  passed.  The  difference  is  intellectual  not 
moral  ;  and  we  fancy  devotion  to  truth  in  the  ideal 
sense  is  equally  rare  in  all  classes.  Does  not  Mr. 
■Morley  tell  us  that  amongst  the  most  prominent  and 


leading  men  of  his  time,  whom  a  certain  friend  of  his 
knew,  only  four  can  be  counted  who  are  or  were  really 
lovers  of  truth.  This  does  not  imply  much  moral 
superiority  of  the  educated  to  the  half-educated,  or  it 
implies  that  we  are  almost  all  half-educated.  It  is 
the  fate  of  the  ignorant  not  to  know  truth  ;  it  is  the 
fate  of  the  educated  to  sophisticate  it.  Mr.  Morley's 
friend  hits  hard  the  men  of  science  who  are  credited 
with  a  special  consecration  to  the  cause  of  truth.  And 
the  men  of  philosophy  tell  us  also  that  "  these  em- 
piricists "  wilfully  refuse  to  bask  in  the  light  of  ultimate 
causes.  We  should  say  that  there  is  no  man  or  woman 
who  does  not,  in  respect  of  some  class  or  other  of  facts, 
shrink  from  the  truth  in  sheer  cowardice.  The  cowardice 
is  universal  through  which  we  persist  in  "  expecting 
more  from  life  in  the  world  than  life  in  the  world  is 
capable  of  giving".  Always  "Hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  human  breast  ",  because  with  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  we  ignore  the  teachings  of  experience,  and 
make  our  lives  tolerable  not  by  devotion  to  Truth  but  by 
refusal  to  come  under  her  tyranny. 


"NEW   SAYINGS   OF  JESUS." 

SEVEN  years  ago  a  small  group  of  "  Sayings  of 
Jesus "  was  published  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  from  a  papyrus  fragment  discovered  at  Oxyrhyn- 
chus  in  Egypt.  A  very  important  supplement  to  this 
discovery  has  now  been  given  to  us  by  the  same  editors 
under  the  title  of  "New  Sayings  of  Jesus".*  Of  the 
latter  document  it  would  not  be  fair  to  quote  here  more 
than  a  specimen,  referring  our  readers  to  the  admirable 
edition  published  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  ;  but 
it  will  facilitate  our  discussion  if  we  print  a  translation 
of  the  earlier  Sayings,  following  in  general  the  recon- 
struction given  in  "Two  Lectures"  on  them  by  Pro- 
fessors Sanday  and  Lock  of  Oxford  in  1897. 

"...  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 
J  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye. 

Jesus  saith  :  Except  ye  fast  from  the  world,  ye  shall 
not  find  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  except  ye  keep  the 
I  sabbath  as  sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father. 

Jesus  saith  :  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and 
in  flesh  I  was  seen  of  them  ;  and  I  found  them  all 
drunken,  and  none  found  I  thirsting  among  them  :  and 
my  soul  travaileth  for  the  sons  of  men,  for  they  are 
blind  in  their  heart,  and  .  .  .  poverty. 

Jesus  saith  :  Where  there  are  [two,  they  are  not  with- 
out] God  ;  and  where  one  is  alone,  I  say  I  am  with  him. 
Raise  the  stone,  and  there  thou  shalt  find  me  ;  cleave 
the  wood,  and  I  am  there, 
j  Jesus  saith  :  A  prophet  is  not  acceptable  in  his  own 
country,  neither  doth  a  physician  work  cures  on  them 
I  that  know  him. 

Jesus  saith  :  A  city  built  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill 
j  and  firmly  set  can  neither  fall  nor  be  hid. 

Jesus  saith  :  Thou  hearest  with  [one]  ear,  but  the 
[other  thou  hast  closed]." 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  here  is  the  repeated 
formula  "  Jesus  saith  ".    This  led  the  editors  to  name 
the  documents  "Sayings  of  Jesus"  and  even  to  give 
them  the  disputed   title   "  Logia "  ;    but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  no  title  was  preserved  in  the  papyrus. 
1  Next  we  observe  several  close  parallels  with  words  of 
our  Lord  recorded  in  our  gospels  :  in  the  saying  about 
the  prophet  and  the  physician  we  seem  to  have  a  blend 
and  a  modification  of  well-known  texts  ;  and  the  same 
feature  is  found  in  the  saying  about  the  city  on  the  hill, 
which  works  in  an  allusion  to  "  the  house  founded  on  a 
;  rock ".     Thirdly  we  have  an  element  of  allegorical 
,  utterance  which  goes  beyond  what  we   find  in  the 
i  gospels  and  is  more  subtle  and  mystical  ;  as  in  the 
phrases    "fast    from    the    world"    and    "  sabbatise 
the  sabbath ",  and   in  the  saying  about   the  stone 
I  and  the  wood.    Finally  the  words  "  I  stood  in  the 
j  midst  of  the  world  and  in  flesh  I  was  seen  of  them  " 
are  both  in  thought  and  in  form  unlike  any  of  the 
I  canonical  sayings  ascribed  to  our  Lord. 


*  "  New  Sayings  of  Jesus  and  Fragment  of  a  Lost  Gospel  from 
Oxyrhynchus. "    Edited  by  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt.    London  : 
I  Frovvde  (for  the  Lgypt  Exploration  Fund).    1904.    is.  net. 
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The  new  fragment  now  published  may  without  hesi- 
tation be  regarded  as  part  of  the  same  work.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  in  a  very  mutilated  condition,  and 
much  of  its  meaning  can  only  be  guessed  at.  The 
column  of  writing  has  been  torn  down  the  middle,  and 
only  the  first  portion  of  each  line  is  preserved.  Critical 
ingenuity  has  however  already  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  restoration.  The  document  opens 
thus  :  — 

"  These  are  the  .  .  .  words  which  Jesus  the  living 
....  spake  to  ...  .  Thomas  ;  and  he  said  .  .  . 
[Every  one  that  hearkens]  to  these  words  shall  never 
taste  of  [death]. 

[Jesus  saith  :]  ....  Let  not  him  that  seeketh  .... 
cease  until  he  find,  and  when  he  findeth,  [he  shall 
marvel,  and]  marvelling  he  shall  reign,  and  [reigning] 
he  shall  [rest]." 

Fragmentary  as  this  papyrus  is,  it  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  document  from  which  it 
comes.  We  find  more  than  once  in  it  the  same  formula 
"Jesus  saith".  We  have  similar  allusions  to  words 
which  we  know  from  the  canonical  gospels,  and  we 
have  one  saying  which  we  recognise  as  occurring  in  an 
apocryphal  gospel.  What  is  most  important,  we 
appear  to  have  the  opening  words  of  this  collection  of 
sayings,  which  are  represented  as  spoken  either  to 
Thomas  alone,  or  to  Thomas  among  others  of  the 
Apostles.  The  imagination  of  the  second  century 
played  a  good  deal  round  the  name  of  Thomas,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  twin  of  our  Lord.  We  have  Acts 
of  Thomas,  full  of  miracles  and  mystical  teachings  : 
and  possibly  there  was  more  than  one  Gospel  written  in 
the  name  of  Thomas.  We  are  tempted  to  welcome  the 
"  Sayings"  accordingly  as  a  further  contribution  to  the 
Thomas-literature  of  the  second  century. 

The  saying  about  "wondering,  reigning  and  rest- 
ing "  is  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  coming  , 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  just  as 
there  was  some  reason  for  thinking  that  in  the  first  j 
discovered  group  of  sayings  use  was  made  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians.  This  saying 
embodies  the  idea  of  the  Greek  maxim  that  wonder  is 
the  beginning  of  philosophy  ;  and  the  saying  which 
follows  it  embodies  the  still  more  famous  Greek  maxim 
"  Know  thyself".  The  reconstruction  which  the 
editors  offer  us  of  this  latter  saying  is  too  fanciful,  and 
too  modern  in  its  idea,  to  commend  itself  as  probable. 
Possibly  it  contained  a  warning  against  saying  "the 
kingdom  is  in  heaven"  or  "it  is  under  the  earth", 
whereas  in  fact  it  is  "within  you"  and  is  to  be  found 
by  "knowing  yourselves"  :  comp.  Deut.  xxx.  11,  ft". 
Rom.  x.  6f.,  and  also  Job  xxviii.  14,  21  ("it  is  hidden 
from  the  birds  of  the  heaven  "). 

Two  questions  of  a  serious  character  are  sure  to  be 
asked  by  those  who  read  these  "  Sayings  of  Jesus  ".   Do  I 
they  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  and  construction  of  j 
our  gospels  ?     Have  they  any  claim  to  be  genuine  j 
utterances  of  Jesus  Christ?    The  first  question  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative.    There  is  no  ground  for 
thinking  that  any  one  of  the  sayings  helps  to  account 
for  a  corresponding  saying  of  our  gospels.    There  is 
every  reason  for  supposing  that  the  writer  was  more  or 
less  familiar  with  our  four  gospels  and  also  with  cer- 
tain of  the  apocryphal  gospels.     The  problem  of  the 
Synoptic  gospels  belongs  to  an  earlier  period,  and  no 
fragments  that  Egypt  has  yet  yielded  up  to  our  search 
have  thrown  directly  any  light  upon  that  problem. 

The  answer  to  the  other  question  must  be  equally 
disappointing.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that 
striking  sayings  of  our  Lord  which  were  not  embodied 
in  our  gospels  may  have  survived  by  oral  tradition 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century  and  may 
be  discovered  in  the  midst  of  apocryphal  surroundings,  j 
But  the  only  criterion  which  we  could  apply  to  dis- 
tinguish such  genuine  sayings  from  others  which  are  I 
found  in  the  same  contexts  would  be  the  standard  of 
appropriateness  to  our  Lord's  character  and  to  His 
method  of  speech  as  we  know  them  from  our  gospels. 
We  could  say,  They  are,  or  are  not,  such  as  might 
worthily  and  fitly  be  attributed  to  Him.  But  such 
criticism  is  subjective,  and  it  cannot  in  any  case  help 
us  to  anything  new  and  original,  which  might  throw 
fresh  light  on  the  gospel  story.  I 


It  is  to  the  student  of  the  early  apocryphal  litera- 
ture that  the  sayings  are  valuable.  They  present  him 
with  a  new  type  of  this  class  of  writing.  We  are 
already  familiar  with  gospels  of  the  Infancy,  full 
of  the  crudest  imaginings  as  to  how  the  boy  Jesus 
exercised  His  presumed  miraculous  powers.  We  have 
j  stories  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection,  such  as  the 
!  Acts  of  Pilate  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  in 
which  the  simple  narratives  of  our  canonical  gospels 
are  worked  up  with  exaggerations  and  fanciful  em- 
bellishments. We  have  a  considerable  fragment  of  the- 
Gospel  of  Peter,  written  in  a  far  more  chastened  style, 
based  on  our  four  gospels,  but  composed  with  an  air  of 
independence  and  intended  to  justify  a  Docetic  view  of 
our  Lord's  person.  Moreover  we  have  a  few  scattered 
quotations  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians.  All  these 
however  are  continuous  narratives,  fresh  presentments 
of  the  gospel  story  or  of  parts  of  it,  written  for  popular 
edification  under  conditions  of  Church  life  which  it  is 
difficult  for  our  imagination  to  reconstruct.  Now  we 
are  presented  with  a  new  type  of  Apocryphon  :  a  repre- 
sentation of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  form  of  gnomic 
utterances,  strung  together  by  the  repeated  formula 
"  Jesus  saith  ".  We  might  compare  the  "  Kuriai  doxai  " 
of  Epicurus,  the  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  or,  to  give 
a  later  example,  the  Apophthegmata  of  the  Egyptian 
monks.  But  we  should  have  to  draw  a  clear  line 
of  distinction  between  all  of  these  and  the  "  Sayings 
of  Jesus"  which  we  have  now  recovered.  For  the 
former  may  in  general  be  readily  accepted  as  the  actual! 
utterances  of  those  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  The 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  are,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  as 
much  a  work  of  the  Christian  imagination,  presenting 
old  material  in  new  form  for  devotional  purposes,  as 
are  the  apocryphal  gospels.  We  must  not  judge  this 
species  of  literature  by  modern  standards  of  historical 
truthfulness,  and  condemn  it  oft'hand  as  an  illegitimate 
method  of  propagating  religious  opinions.  It  was 
vigorously  ruled  out  by  the  Church  of  a  later  period, 
when  the  growth  had  become  rank  and  was  likely 
to  endanger  the  position  of  the  fundamental  archives 
of  Christianity.  But  its  early  prevalence  as  a  method 
of  edification  is  a  fact  of  Church  history,  and  we 
must  try  to  regard  it  with  as  much  sympathy  and  as 
little  prejudice  as  we  can.  We  may  learn  from  such 
writings  how  the  teaching  of  Christ  presented  itself  to 
certain  minds  of  the  second  century,  how  they  tried 
to  harmonise  it  with  what  they  had  learned  from  other 
sources  before,  and  how  they  sought  to  interpret  the 
gospel  in  terms  of  their  common  life. 

The  edition  of  these  "New  Sayings"  contains  also 
what  is  described  as  a  "  Fragment  of  a  Lost  Gospel". 
Here  we  have  a  modified  form  of  some  of  the  sayings 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  followed  by  an  interroga- 
tion and  a  reply,  recalling  a  passage  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians.  Although  this  document 
does  not  give  us  the  formula  "Jesus  saith",  yet  it  may 
belong  to  the  same  type  of  book  as  the  sayings  of 
which  we  have  spoken  ;  or  it  may  be  part  of  a  gospel 
which  combined  narratives  with  discourses.  It  is 
welcome  in  itself,  and  still  more  welcome  as  an  earnest 
of  the  new  materials  which  we  may  hope  for  from  the 
continuance  of  the  valuable  explorations  which  Messrs. 
Grenfell  and  Hunt  have  so  successfully  conducted. 

J.  Armitage  Robinson. 


A  MUSICAL  SCHEME  AND  TWO  BOOKS. 

IT  would  seem  that  at  last  we  are  getting  fairly  away 
from  merely  talking  about  the  establishment  of  a 
national  opera  and  permanent  orchestras  and  getting 
to  the  stage  where  men  are  prepared  to  do  things. 
First  we  had  Mr.  Charles  Manners  issuing  his  pamphlet 
about  a  national  opera  and  following  it  up  with  his 
practical  experiment  at  Drury  Lane  ;  and  now  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Wood  has  issued  a  pamphlet  dealing,  virtually,  with 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of  permanent  orchestras 
and  announcing  his  intention  of  trying  a  practical  experi- 
ment. His  plan  is  to  form  an  orchestral  society  where  he 
himself  will  train  the  subscribers  in  the  art  of  orchestral 
playing.  Before  going  further  let  me  say  that  those 
wishing  to  join  this  society  should  write  to  the  secretary.. 
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Mr.  C.  W.  James,  10  Duke  Street,  S.  James's,  S.W. 
Now,  it  may  at  first  appear  strange  to  meet  the  want 
of  orchestras  by  an  increased  supply  of  players.  But 
the  fact  is,  as  Mr.  Wood  points  out,  that  if  we 
had  ever  so  many  permanent  orchestras  we  have  few 
players  fitted  to  fill  them.  They  don't  know  the  repertory  ; 
they  may  play  their  instruments  well  enough,  they  are 
often  quite  good  as  soloists  ;  but  the  scores  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Wagner,  Brahms  and  Tschaikovvsky 
are  quite  unknown  to  them.  Besides,  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  playing  under  a  conductor.  The  foreign 
fiddler,  flautist,  trombone  or  trumpet  player  has  in  these 
respects  an  enormous  advantage  over  his  English  col- 
leagues :  he  has  played  in  bands  almost  from  his  infancy, 
he  follows  the  conductor's  beat  with  ease,  he  knows  his 
part  in  all  the  works  which  appear  most  frequently  on 
the  programmes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  such 
orchestras  as  we  have  now  so  large  a  percentage  of 
the  players  are  foreign.  They  know  their  work,  while 
the  Englishmen,  perhaps  equally  good  players,  don't 
know  it  ;  and  as  owing  to  the  state  of  things  in 
this  country  the  time  for  rehearsal  is  always  short  the 
conductor  naturally  chooses  the  men  who  will  give 
him  least  trouble.  If  every  town  in  England  had  its 
orchestra  to-morrow  we  should  simply  be  inundated 
with  German  fiddlers,  or  if  the  patriotic  cry  were  set  out 
we  should  have  a  lot  of  bands  intolerable  to  listen  to. 
It  is  more  than  likely  also  that  we  should  be  plagued 
by  a  lot  of  tenth-rate  German  conductors,  for  the 
average  English  musician  knows  few  scores  and  does 
not  know  how  to  render  those  he  does  know.  Our 
music  schools  do  nothing  to  remedy  matters,  and  Mr. 
Wood  is  doing  the  nation  a  service — a  service  which 
probably  the  nation  will  let  pass  without  thanks — in 
forming  this  society  of  his,  which  will  be  a  kind  of 
training  school  for  bandsmen.  Those  who  join  it  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  practising,  under  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  finest  conductors  in  Europe,  orchestral 
music  in  all  manner  of  styles.  This  will  be  one 
step,  at  any  rate,  towards  getting  permanent  English 
orchestras  and  ,  getting  rid  of  the  everlasting 
foreigner.  When  some  day  an  unusually  enlightened 
•mayor  sees  that  those  who  pay  the  rates  in  provincial 
towns  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  able  to  listen  to  the 
music  they  like  as  those  who  do  not  pay  rates,  then  we 
shall  see  the  establishment  of  the  first  municipal 
orchestra,  and  it  will  not  be  Mr.  Wood's  fault  if 
German  bandsmen  have  to  be  sent  for.  At  present, 
however,  there  seems  little  enough  hope.  To  spend 
thousands  on  providing  the  masses  with  bad  music  in 
the  parks  is  a  noble  work  ;  to  give  a  few  hundreds  to 
enable  a  fine  orchestra  to  keep  its  head  above  water — 
that  is  a  wicked  waste  of  public  money.  Money  is 
given  for  free  libraries — used  mainly  by  those  who  can 
afford  to  buy  books — for  picture  galleries,  swimming- 
baths  and  I  know  not  what  ;  but  the  moment  you 
suggest  a  rate  of  a  farthing  in  the  thousand  pounds'for 
good  music  you  raise  a  storm.  However,  some  day  a 
town  or  county  council  not  wholly  brainless  and  in- 
artistic may  come  into  existence,  and  we  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see. 

I  have  here  a  book,  well  worth  noticing  though  not 
at  any  great  length.  In  "The  Diversions  of  a  Music 
Lover"  (Macmillan)  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves,  there  are 
some  interesting  things.  Mr.  Graves  is  not  much  of  a 
musical  critic  ;  to  speak  frankly,  he  seems  to  me  not  to 
possess  the  true  musical  temperament  and  he  writes 
much  better  on  such  subjects  as  the  old  impresarios, 
the  prima  donna,  Sir  George  Grove,  than  on  Richard 
Strauss  or  Verdi.  "  The  Old  Impresarios  "  is  indeed  a 
most  delightful  essay  :  it  is  Lamb  in  a  more  modern 
way.  In  "  A  Forgotten  Book  "  Mr.  Graves  has  dis- 
interred a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  highly  interesting 
information  ;  and  in  other  chapters  he  tells  us  much  that 
is  wprth  knowing  though  most  of  us  are  too  lazy  to 
dig  it  out  for  ourselves.  I  wish  he  had  given  us  more 
of  that  and  omitted  the  second  part  of  his  volume.  No 
•one  who  has  read  the  first  part  will  deny  that  he 
has  an  exquisite  sense  of  humour  ;  but  every- 
one who  reads  only  the  second  will  declare  that 
he  has  none.  Parodies  of  other  people's  writing 
must  be  done  as  our  Max  does  them— with  fine 
good  nature,  tact,  and  skill  in  the  art  of  imitation  and 
caricature.    Mr.  Graves  indulges  in  malice,  hatred  and 


all  uncharitableness,  he  refuses  to  be  tactful,  he 
has  no  skill  in  caricature.  The  result  is  mere  clumsy 
buffoonery.  The  papers  in  the  second  part  are  reprints  ; 
they  appeared  years  ago.  I  remember  that  I  thought 
some  of  them  quite  amusing  at  the  moment  ;  but  alas  ! 
time  has  sucked  away  anything  amusing  they  may  ever 
have  possessed.  The  miserable  punning  in  one  of  the 
essays  also  might  have  been  kept  for  "  Punch  ".  I 
thought  punning  was  an  obsolete  disease,  hut  here  it  is 
glorying  in  its  own  imbecility.  I  have  only  one  more 
grievance  against  Mr.  Graves.  He  insists  on  writing 
verses  which  are  supposed  to  be  comic  and  are  not. 
Why  commonplaces  should  become  uncommon  when 
cut  up  into  rhymed  lines  is  a  matter  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. 

The  second  book  to  be  dealt  with  is  Mr.  N.  Kilburn's 
"  Story  of  Chamber  Music"  (Walter  Scott  Publishing 
Co.).  It  belongs  to  a  series,  The  Music  Story  Series 
edited  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Crowest ;  and  the  muddling 
hand  of  Mr.  Crowest  is  apparent  on  every  page  of  it. 
Take  the  page-headings,  for  instance,  and  the  mar- 
ginal notes.  They  are  not  only  useless  but  actually 
misleading.  I  picture  Mr.  Crowest  hurriedly  scanning 
each  page  and  his  eye  catching  some  name  or  phrase  ;  it 
is  as  hurriedly  dashed  down  at  the  head  of  the  page  or 
in  the  margin  (these  are  not,  by  the  way,  properlv 
speaking,  marginal  notes,  as  they  are  placed  in  spaces 
cut  out  of  the  main  body  of  the  letter  press).  The  name 
or  phrase  may  occur  accidentally  only  ;  the  whole  page 
may  be  devoted  to  something  much  more  important  ; 
but  it  is  all  one  to  Mr.  Crowest — down  the  thing  goes. 
In  consequence  the  whole  book  has  the  air  of  scamped 
and  slovenly  work.  The  workmanship  of  every  book  I 
have  read  by  Mr.  Crowest  has  been  scamped  and 
slovenly— I  recall,  for  example,  such  phrases  as  "the 
bourne  along  which  no  traveller  e'er  returns  ",  which  is 
neither  correct  quotation  nor  good  sense  ;  but  this 
cannot  be  said  of  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Kilburn's 
book.  It  is  defaced  by  these  headlines  and  marginal 
notes,  it  is  true,  and  by  autographs  of  composers  who 
are  not  mentioned  within  many  pages  ;  but  such  faults 
as  I  judge  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Kilburn  are  those  of  bad 
arrangement  of  his  matter  and  lack  of  literary  skill. 
The  actual  "story" — in  the  sense  of  history — of 
chamber-music  is  soon  told,  no  special  knowledge  be- 
ing shown — in  fact  too  much  reliance  is  given  to 
musical  dictionaries  and  such  writers  as  the  late 
Macfarren  and  Sir  Hubert  Parry.  The  "  story  "  told, 
the  more  important  writers  of  chamber-music,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and 
Brahms  are  discussed  in  some  detail.  Here  all  sense 
of  proportion  seems  to  desert  Mr.  Kilburn.  No  one 
could  guess  from  his  utterances  how  stupendous  was 
the  influence  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  on  all  their 
successors.  If  Haydn  did  not  actually  invent,  at 
any  rate  he  perfected,  the  form  used  by  all  chamber- 
music  writers  until  Brahms;  and  Mozart  first  showed 
how  that  form  could  be  fitted  with  a  context  beautiful 
and  expressive.  Here,  as  in  nearly  every  other  branch  of 
music  which  he  touched,  Beethoven  followed  in  Mozart's 
footsteps,  enlarging  the  form  and  getting  in  a  matter 
of  profounder  import.  These  three  are  not  precisely 
hurried  over,  but  the  treatment  is  insufficient.  Mr. 
Kilburn  had  plenty  of  space,  as  we  see  when  we  come 
to  the  chapter  on  Mendelssohn,  who  is  dealt  with  at 
positively  inordinate  length.  Mendelssohn's  music  for 
the  chamber  is  the  least  interesting  and  inspired  of  all 
he  wrote  and  in  a  book  such  as  this  a  page  or  two 
would  have  served  him.  But  Mr.  Kilburn,  a  stalwart 
Wagner  man,  seems  to  think  it  right  to  be  more  than 
generous  to  the  hero  of  many  of  Wagner's  opponents. 
So  we  get  all  the  old  stuff  about  Mendelssohn's  personal 
character  and  are  led  to  suppose  that  he  died  young 
owing  to  his  prodigious  labours.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
though  he  had  splendid  energy  even  his  longest  works, 
broken  up  into  detached  numbers,  cannot  have  de- 
manded the  sustained  power  of  Wagner's  music- 
dramas,  and  Wagner  must  have  worked  quite  as 
arduously  as  Mendelssohn  did.  Yet  Wagner  lived  to 
be  seventy. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  consists  of  dictionary 
notices  of  a  vast  number  of  chamber-music  composers, 
some  important,  some  unimportant,  some  with  dates, 
some  without,  and  all  heaped  in  the  most  wonderful 
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disorder,  the  arrangement  or  lack  of  arrangement  being 
neither  alphabetical  nor  chronological.  Still,  the  book, 
in  spite  of  these  faults  and  of  its  slackness  of  literary 
style  and  occasional  drops  into  platitude  or  even  the 
inept,  contains  much  that  is  useful,  and  I  hope  that  if  a 
second  edition  is  asked  for  Mr.  Kilburn  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compress  much  of  it  and  arrange  it  in  some 
sort  of  orderly  fashion  from  beginning  to  end. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  HOLIDAY. 

LESS  melancholy  a  moment  than  of  yore,  for  London, 
is  the  end  of  what  one  calls  the  Season.  Time 
was  when  our  aristocrats  and  our  plutocrats  settled 
down  to  amuse  or  bore  themselves  for  three  consecutive 
months  or  so  in  the  metropolis.  Throughout  May, 
June,  July,  little  Mayfair  and  S.  James' were  the  gleam- 
ing continent  of  all  "  Beaut}"  and  Virtue,  Genius  and 
Wealth".  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  Goodwood  week, 
and  lo  !  darkness,  nothingness  :  a  howling  desert,  with 
a  few  parched  senators  in  it.  The  transition  is  now- 
adays less  terrific.  The  Season  is  not  what  it  was. 
No  one  settles  down  to  it.  It  is  but  fluttered  round 
and  snatched  at.  It  is  still  the  London  Season,  but  it 
has  lost  its  power  to  keep  people  in  London.  The 
present  generation  of  pleasure-seekers  is  too  nervous, 
too  restless,  to  support  more  than  a  brief  residence  in 
anyone  place.  The  "man  about  town",  in  the  old 
sense,  is  a  quite  extinct  type.  He  has  passed  away  into 
some  paved  corner  of  the  Elysian  fields,  and  there  stands 
patting  pensively  the  avatar  of  the  Piccadilly  goat,  and 
shaking  his  head  at  thought  of  his  degenerate  successors 
who  must  needs  be  ever  dashing  dyspeptically  away  in 
motors  for  week-ends,  and  even  for  weeks,  from  haunts 
so  dear  to  himself.  The  result  of  this  modern  flighti- 
ness  is  that  at  no  time,  not  even  in  the  heart  of  June, 
does  London  seem  to  be,  as  of  yore,  a  veritable  centre 
of  gaiety  ;  and  thus  the  final  incidence  of  Goodwood 
is  no  longer  a  signal  for  despair  to  those  whom  duty 
compels  to  linger  in  town. 

They,  nevertheless,  must  experience  a  little  melan-  I 
choly.    It  is  depressing  to  pass  through  a  street  whose 
every  window  is  blinded.     During  the  Season  there  j 
was  always  a  majority  of  unblinded  windows  ;  and  even 
the  houses  that  showed  no  signs  of  habitation  might 
have  been  inhabited  the  day  before,  and  might  be  in- 
habited again  to-morrow.     But    now    it    is  hard  to 
believe  that  they  have  not  been    evacuated  for  ever 
and  ever.    How  piteous  the  aspect  of  the  window- 
boxes,    with   their  jaded    and   dusty  complement  of 
flowers  !    The  trees  in   the   squares,    too,   with  their  , 
soot-darkened  verdure  !    They  have  an  air  of  trying  to 
uproot  themselves  and  escape  to  the  country  of  which 
they  are  supposed  to  remind  us.     Whatever  the  actual  ! 
temperature  registered  by  the  thermometer,  the  air  of 
London  at   the   end  of  July  has   always   the  same 
oppressiveness.     There  is    no    life    in    it.     It  is  air 
that  has  been  used  up.    People  for  whom  there  is  no 
prospect  of  escape  seem  to  be  able  to  breathe  this  air 
with  equanimity.    When  you  pass  through  a  slum  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  you  notice  no  falling-off  in  that 
dogged  stoicism  which  is  characteristic  of  the  dwellers 
in  our  slums.    The  women  are  gossiping  on  the  door- 
steps as  shrilly  as  ever,  and  their  children  are  dancing 
the  latest  cake-walk,  as  played  by  the  organ-grinder, 
with  all  that  extraordinary  precision  which  comes  to 
them,   Heaven   knows  whence,  for  the  performance 
of  any    sort    of    dance,    and    with    not    less  their 
usual    animation    and  gusto.     You   stand   to  watch 
them,  these   pallid   and   grimy,    yet   quite  cheerful, 
children.    You  look  up  at  the  tenement  building  where 
their  homes  are — this  rusty  tenement  building,  with  its 
forbidding  loggias,  on  whose  railings  clothes  are  hang- 
ing out  to  dry  among  smuts.     London  at  the  end  of 
July  !    You  shudder.    You  pass  on,  very  quickly,  if 
you  yourself  are  doomed  to  remain  in  London.    If  you 
are  soon  to  escape,  perhaps  you  linger  awhile,  steeping 
yourself  in  the  sordidness  of  what  you  see,  and  so 
intensifying  the  selfish  joy  that  is  in  you.     "  This  time 
next  week  ",  you  murmur. 

"  This  time  next  week."    To  taste  the  true  flavour  of 
this  phrase — to  appreciate  fully  the  delight  of  going 


away  for  a  holiday — -you  must  be  one  whose  life  is- 
restricted  to  London  during,  say,  ele\en  months  of  the 
year.     You  must  be  a  London  doctor,  or  a  London 
lawyer,  or  something  of  that  kind.     You  must  have 
had,  for  almost  a  year,  no  more  than  a  few  fugitive 
glimpses  of  things  outside  the  metropolis.    People  who 
may  go  away  whenever  the  fancy  seizes  them,  and 
know  not  the  suffering  of  being  tethered  to  one  place, 
know  nothing  of  the  joy  of  freedom.    It  is  delightful  for 
a  man  to  say  to  his  valet  that  he  is  going  to-day 
to  Paris,  or  to  Kamskatka,    or  to  some  other  place 
which  has  just  occurred  to  him,  and  to  be  met  at 
the  station  by  his  valet,  who  presents  his  ticket  to 
him,   and  conducts    him  to    the  compartment  where 
his  rug  and  his  favourite  newspapers  betoken  the  place 
that  has  been  reserved  for  him.    It  is  delightful  for  him 
to  find  all  the  necessities  of  his  toilet  laid  out  for  him 
within  half  an  hour  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Kamskatka, 
or  elsewhere.    Or,  rather,  it  would  be  delightful  for 
him,  if  he  were  unaccustomed  to  it.    Nature  always 
avenges  herself  on  Fortune's  favourites,  and  rewards 
them  whom  Fortune  has  ignored.    The  rich  man,  start- 
ing on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with  every  circum- 
stance of  luxury,  and  with  no  need  to  return  till  he  feel 
so  disposed,  has  no  pleasure  comparable  with  that  of 
the  man  who  manages  to  get  off  somehow,  at  length, . 
on  a  long-expected  and  strictly  limited  holiday.  The 
very  obstacles  that  are  apt  to  confront  the  latter  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure — as,  for  example,  the  distressing 
discovery  that  his  balance  at  the  banker's  is  very  much 
smaller,  or  that  his  wardrobe  is  even  less  complete, 
than  he  had  imagined — do  but  add  a  zest  to  his  dash 
for  freedom.    The  various  agitations  involved  in  the 
task  of  packing  his  own  portmanteau  intensify  the 
ultimate   bliss   of  his   drive  to  the   railway  station. 
There  have  been  moments  when  the  game  has  seemed 
hardly  worth  the  candle — moments  when  the  appalling, 
number  of  things  that  had  to  be  done  before  he  could  get 
away  have  induced  in  him  a  kind  of  paralysis.    He  has 
experienced   a   morbid  desire   to   remain   quietly  in 
London.    We  know  that  convicts  in  prison,  when  the 
hour  for  their  release  draws   nigh,  often   develop  a 
sentiment  for  their  cells — want  to  stay  there  quietly, 
not  to  adventure  themselves  in  the  half-forgotten  outer 
world.    So  it  is  with  the  poor  man  whose  holiday  is 
in  sight.    He  asks  himself  whether  it  would  not  be, 
after  all,  much  better  to  loaf  the  time  through  in  his. 
usual  environment.      "This  time  next  week"  gives- 
place  to  "This  time  five  weeks  "—the  time  when,  in 
any  case,  he  will  be  at  his  daily  round  again.  More 
sharply  defined  to  him  than  the  prospect  of  joyous 
freedom  in  the  immediate  future  is  the  knowledge  of" 
that  freedom's  hideous  brevity.    He  sees  himself  back 
again  at  work,  with  eleven  more  months  of  work  to  be 
got  through  before  another  halt  can  be  cried.    He  sees 
himself  back  at  work  and  suffering  from  that  appalling 
incapacity   for    mental    concentration — that  appalling 
ineptitude — which  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  really  wholesome  holiday.    What,  he  reflects,  is  the 
good  of  his  coming  back  like  a  giant  refreshed,  if  he 
comes    back    with    all  a    giant's    stupidity,   into  the. 
bargain  ?    However,  the  mood  passes.  Deep-rooted 
in  his  soul  is  the  passionate  yearning  to  be  "off". 
The  obstacles  are  overcome.    The  agitations  are  lived 
through.    And,  when  the  moment  comes,  behold  oa 
the  platform  of  the  railway  station  a  childishly  happy 
man.    A  month  later,  it  is  true,  he  will  be  childishly 
miserable  and  sulky.    But,  even  so,  he  will  be  nearer 
than  now  by  a  whole  month  to  the  holiday  that  next, 
year  has  in  store  for  him. 


THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  DROUGHT. 

THE  grateful  earth  has  at  last  received  its  due  meed, 
of  rain.  In  the  home  counties  as  much  fell  in  one. 
night  this  week  as  during  the  whole  of  the  two  months 
previously,  but  heavy  as  the  downpour  has  been  in  places 
and  immediate  as  is  the  response  of  the  vegetation,  the- 
water  will  soon  be  gone  from  the  hot  soil  and  we  are  still 
hovering  about  the  margin  of  a  true  summer  drought. 
Anyone  who  journeyed  about  the  countryside  in  the 
South  or  Midlands'  during  the  recent  drought  and.: 
saw  the  pastures  parched  and  cracking,  the  young  root. 
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crops  visibly  shrinking  day  by  day,  even  the  hedgerow 
shrubs  with  weary  drooping  leaves,  must  have  wondered 
how  farming  was  possible  at  all  in  countries  where  such 
a  season  as  we  have  been  going  through  would  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  real  drought.  Our  meteorologists 
reckon  any  period  of  three  weeks  within  which  there 
is  no  single  fall  of  rain  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  as  an 
absolute  drought,  how  shall  we  define  then  a  Californian 
summer  with  three  months  of  unbroken  sunshine  and 
cloudless  sky?  Without  doubt  plants  in  England  suffer 
more  readily  from  even  a  short  drought  than  do  the 
same  species  in  the  semi-arid  climates  where  a  rain- 
fall that  is  quite  insufficient  here  will  carry  a  full  crop. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  acquired  habits  of  the  plant, 
which  when  early  accustomed  to  shortness  of  water  will 
develop  various  devices  such  as  a  thickened  or  waxy 
epidermis  to  diminish  the  evaporation  from  its  leaves. 
This  adaptation  the  suburban  gardener  who  sets  out 
to  water  his  lawn  or  his  flower-beds  often  finds  out  to 
his  cost,  the  soft  new  growth  thus  caused  speedily 
collapses  unless  the  watering  be  renewed,  whereas  the 
unwatered  growth,  poor  and  dried  up  as  it  may  have 
appeared,  has  a  wonderful  power  of  survival  and  re- 
covery. Then  too  in  dry  soils  plants  develop  a  deeper  root 
system,  the  roots  must  travel  and  ramify'  extensively  if 
they  are  to  keep  the  plant  supplied,  and  in  the  time  of 
trial  such  a  large  gathering  machinery  is  less  readily 
deranged  than  a  system  confined  to  the  top  foot  or  so 
of  soil.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  some  actual  physical 
superiority  in  the  soils  of  semi-arid  countries  ;  not 
having  been  sorted  so  much  by  the  wash  of  rain  work- 
ing through  them,  they  consist  rather  of  deep  beds  of 
fine  angular  grit  or  rock  waste  than  of  definite  sand  or 
clay.  Such  material  permits  of  a  sufficient  rise  of  water 
from  the  saturated  levels  below  to  maintain  the  growth 
of  the  crop,  much  in  the  same  way  as,  in  a  season 
like  the  present,  we  see  plants  growing  freely  in  certain 
fine-grained  sands  when  the  adjoining  clay  soils  have 
collapsed,  although  they  hold  much  more  water  to 
begin  with  and  do  not  at  all  feel  a  short  dry  spell. 

As  regards  the  farmer  the  effects  of  even  the  present 
drought  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  they  look  ;  the  hay- 
crop  was  above  the  average  and  was  secured  cheaply 
and  well,  while  the  showery  time  lasted  just  long  enough 
to  ensure  a  good  plant  of  both  mangels  and  swedes. 
Swedes,  however,  have  made  but  little  headway 
latterly,  potatoes  also  have  suffered  greatly  and  are 
likely,  more  than  any  other  crop,  to  prove  dis- 
appointing. As  so  many  men  nowadays  rely  upon 
potatoes  as  their  money-making  crop,  and  as  they  had 
to  pay  dearly  for  their  seed  after  last  year's  season  of 
disaster  through  wet  and  disease,  a  bad  crop  this  year 
will  hit  them  very  hard.  As  to  cereals  wheat  rejoices 
in  all  the  heat  it  can  get,  though  nothing  can  make 
good  its  indifferent  start  last  winter  ;  barley  is  being 
hurried  along  a  little  too  rapidly  and  oats  only  flourish 
in  a  cooler  and  more  dripping  time.  Straw  will  of 
course  be  short  ;  but  if  we  can  only  get  a  fair  harvest 
time,  the  saving  of  labour  that  comes  of  being  able  to 
put  the  binder  straightway  through  the  crop  and  get  it 
rapidly  off  the  field  will  more  than  compensate  for  any 
little  deficiency  of  yield.  Neither  crops  nor  fruit  are 
doing  well,  insect  attacks  of  all  kinds  being  rife ;  in 
some  places  the  plum  trees  are  almost  leafless  through 
the  ravages  of  aphis  and  red  spider.  For  all  farmers 
indeed,  but  specially  for  fruit  and  hop  growers,  this  kind 
of  season  shows  up  the  difference  between  good  and 
indifferent  land,  between  thorough  and  slipshod  farm- 
ing. 

When  one  turns  from  the  arable-land  farmer  to  the 
stockmen    and   graziers    it    is    almost   impossible  to  t 
generalise.    On  the  clays  and  sands  of  the  South  Mid- 
lands and  on  the  chalk  downs  there  is  scarcely  a  bite 
for  the  sh  eep,  while  there  is  added  labour  and  expense  | 
in  continually  carting  out  water,  but  further  west  and 
north  where  the  heat  has  not  been  so  fierce  nor  the  j 
drought  so  unbroken,  where  the  little  trickling  streams 
gladden  every  farm  if  not  every  field,  men  rejoiced  in  the 
long  spell  of  sunshine.  Even  if  the  pastures  looked  burnt 
and  keep  seemed  all  too  scanty  the  stock  thrived,  the  I 
grass  was  well  nigh  as  dry  as  hay  and  full  of  nutrition, 
and  in  the  continued  sunshine  animals  of  all  sorts  [ 
contentedly  grow  sleek  and  fat.    In  these  seasons  the 
Southern  farmer  who  possesses  a  good  breadth  of  lucerne  I 


is  almost  at  ease  ;  with  its  mighty  range  of  roots  no 
drought  affects  it  and  it  only  pushes  more  vigorously  in 
the  heat  :  the  farmer  can  "cut  and  come  again"  and 
feed  the  whole  live  stock  of  the  farm  on  its  beneficent 
growth.  Many  men  complain  that  it  is  difficult  to  grow 
or  not  suited  to  their  land,  but  greater  courage  and  a 
little  more  care  in  first  establishing  it  ought  to  make  a 
success  of  a  plant  which  under  the  name  of  alfalfa  has 
become  the  staple  fodder  crop  of  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere  from  the  plains  of  Patagonia  to  the  torrid 
lands  of  Arizona  or  the  harsh  regions  of  the  North- 
West,  and  so  cannot  be  over-particular  about  soil  or 
climate. 

The  mere  dweller  in  the  country  with  no  material 
hopes  and  fears  hanging  on  the  weather,  but  troubled 
about  his  desolate  garden,  weary  of  the  white  dusty 
highways  and  the  dejected  hedgerows,  might  be  careless 
whether  rain  came  softly  lapping  the  dry  earth  or  in 
the  wild  rush  of  a  thunderstorm.  Most  of  us  are  true- 
born  Northerners  and  soon  tire  of  the  glare  and  heat 
of  continuous  sun,  at  heart  we  long  for  the  cool  mists 
and  grey  skies  which  are  our  birthright.  But  the  farmer 
wanted  gentle  rain,  not  a  deluge  that  would  beat  down 
the  corn  or  start  that  sudden  and  vigorous  second 
growth  which  is  so  disastrous  to  the  quality  of  crops 
like  potatoes  and  hops. 

For  scenic  purposes,  and  one  of  the  pleasures  of  life  in 
the  country  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  becoming  an 
artist  in  weather,  the  drought  rightly  ended  in  a  thunder- 
storm after  dusk.  Then  you  got  the  unrivalled  effect  of  the 
gathering  gloom  and  stillness,  the  last  stifling  moments 
of  tension  while  the  big  hot  drops  fall  singly,  then  the 
crash  of  the  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  the  rain,  and  the 
immediate  grateful  incense  from  the  wet  earth,  seen 
unfamiliar  from  moment  to  moment  in  the  white  levin 
glare.  It  is  a  bold  dashing  effect  this  of  the  thunder- 
storm ;  the  quiet  coming  of  the  really  beneficent  rain 
demands  a  subtler  appreciation,  and  has  it  not  been 
written  down  once  and  for  all — 

"  Now  shepherd,  see  thy  word,  where  without  shower 

A  borderless  low  blotting  westward  spreads. 

The  hall-clock  holds  the  valley  on  the  hour  ; 

Across  an  inner  chamber  thunder  treads  : 

The  dead  leaf  trips,  the  tree-top  swings,  the  floor 

Of  dust  whirls." 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  FLOWER. 

WHY  not  have  a  professional  beauty  show?  is  a 
question  one  asked  after  spending  half  an  hour 
in  the  show  of  prize  picotees  and  carnations  which  was 
held  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  new  hall  on  Tuesday. 
There  is  not  the  faintest  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  huge 
success.    Kept  open  for  two  or  three  days,  thoroughly 
organised  and  advertised,  such  a  show  would  bring  in 
enough  money  to  found  and  endow  a  new  London 
hospital.    We  suppose  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  securing  a  large  entry.    Any  pruderyr  which  the 
acknowledged  beauties  might  once  have  felt  about 
being  exhibited  in  public  has  long  since  passed  away. 
They  are  exhibited  week  after  week  in  a  dozen  picture 
papers  published  in  London,  and  they  like  it  immensely. 
Sometimes  they  are  photographed  by  themselves  ;  at 
other  times  taken  with  a  little  group  of  professional 
beauties  in  embryo  around  them:  the  Countess  of  This, 
or  Mrs.  So-and-So,  with  their  two  charming  daughters, 
or  their  beautiful  babies,  going  for  a  drive  in  the  new 
Panhard  or  Wolseley,  is  a  perfectly  familiar  feature  of 
half  a  dozen  favourite  papers  at  the  present  time. 
The  letterpress  which  accompanies  these  exhibitions 
is  free  with  its  homage  :  the  exhibit  is  always  beautiful 
or  charming.    Considering  that  the  showman  has  to 
pay  several  guineas  for  the  right  to  reproduce  each  of 
these  pictures,  no  one  will  blame  him  for  making  the 
most  of  the  attractions.  For  upwards  of  five  and  twenty- 
years — we  believe  it  began  so  far  back  as  about  1878 — 
private  individuals  and  companies  have  reaped  a  good 
harvest  out  of  this  professional  beauty  show  on  paper  : 
it  is  time  we  organised  it  in  the  form  of  a  regular  yearly 
show  at  Earl's  Court  or  elsewhere,  and  made  a  public- 
spirited  use  of  the  proceeds. 

It  is  natural  that  the  beautiful  show  and  competition 
of  the  picotees  and  carnations  in  Vincent  Square  should 
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suggest  such  a  scheme.  The  professional  flower — 
which  we  quite  admit  many  skilled  amateurs  originate 
and  grow  with  finest  skill — reminds  one  a  good  deal  of 
the  professional  beauty.  Of  course  there  are  marked 
contrasts  and  differences  between  the  two.  Thus  a 
paint  brush  is  used  in  certain  stages  of  the  cultivation 
of  picotees.  Then  the  professional  flower  is  created 
and  reared  scientifically.  The  professional  beauty  is  an 
accident.  Until  she  is  observed  to  be  beautiful,  or 
described  so  in  the  lady  journalist  paragraph,  no  pains 
are  expended  on  her — she  is  not  prepared  for  the 
public  view.  But  in  other  ways  there  is  a  distinct  resem- 
blance. All  society  flocks  to  the  spot  where,  as  a  rule, 
at  the  height  of  the  season,  the  flower  or  the  rising 
beauty  is  to  be  seen.  One  prize  beauty  succeeds  and 
obscures  another  in  the  world  both  of  flowers  and  of 
society  so  very  quickly — to  fj68ov  dK/u.a£ei  /3atov  ypovov. 
And  above  all  there  is  the  fastidious  care  which  is  given 
to  the  dressing  and  refining  for  public  view  of  both. 
We  do  not  profess  to  have  gone  deep  into  the  process 
of  preparation  in  the  case  of  the  professional  beauty. 
But,  all  told,  it  is  certain  that  a  large  population  is 
engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  business  :  ladies' 
maids,  dressmakers,  milliners,  showmen,  show-women: 
these  are  only  the  obvious  few — there  is  a  dim  world  of 
labour  behind  them.  It  is  a  great  and  thriving  national 
industry. 

Almost  as  obscure  to  the  outsider  as  the  way  in  which 
the  professional  beaut}'  is  turned  out — for  the  market, 
some  ill-natured  people  say — is  the  preparation  of  the 
professional  flower  for  the  show  bench.  All  he  can  feel 
sure  of  is  that  these  choice  and  rare  blossoms,  each 
resting  on  its  circular  piece  of  white  paper  or  card- 
board, never  could  grow  in  a  pot  or  the  open  soil  exactly 
in  that  form.  No  one  could  doubt  that  the  toilet  of  the 
professional  flower,  like  that  of  the  professional  beauty, 
is  elaborate.  As  with  the  prize  collie  of  the  show  ring, 
the  flower  must  be  touched  up  for  the  judge's  eye. 
At  the  dog  show  anyone  may  see  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  dog's  toilette  :  you  can  see  the  exhibi- 
tors taking  out  their  combs  almost  at  the  moment 
when  the  dogs  are  going  from  the  benches  to  the 
ring,  and  putting  the  consummating  touch  of  art  to 
the  soft  hair  of  the  drooping  ear  tip.  But  these 
wonderful  flakes  and  bizarres,  selfs,  white  and  yellow 
grounds  must  be  groomed,  we  take  it,  quite  as  nicely 
as  any  fancier  does  his  long-coated  dog.  The  split 
calyx,  as  Mr.  Brotherston  tells  us  in  his  book,*  must  be 
manipulated  with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  the  split  parts 
being  folded  back.  Tweezers  are  not  implements  of 
toilette  confessed  to  as  a  rule  by  beauty,  but  apparently 
they  are  very  important  in  the  dressing  up  of  the 
picotee.  There  are  special  picotee  tweezers  indeed, 
made  of  ivory.  The  petalist  with  these  will  arrange 
"  the  outer  row  of  petals  on  the  upper  card,  being 
careful,  however,  not  to  overdo  size  ;  a  second  row 
follows,  and  so  on  till  the  centre  is  reached,  three 
or  four  neatly  arranged  petals  finishing  off  the 
bloom  ".  The  beginner,  we  are  told,  nearly  always  fails 
in  his  dressing  operations  to  place  the  blooms  before 
the  judges  to  the  best  advantage.  He  ought  to  secure 
the  services  of  an  old  and  tried  petalist. 

Belief  in  the  old-fashioned  tradition  that  it  is  the 
beautiful  swans  that  bring  the  new  babies  does  not  last 
very  long  with  the  rising  generations  of  young  folk  : 
they  suspect  it  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  were  wont  to. 
But  it  is  surprising  how  simple-minded  many  folk,  quite 
informed  as  to  human  physiology,  live  and  die  in  regard 
to  the  propagation  of  flowers.  We  have  known  people 
of  this  kind"  quite  staggered  to  hear  that  plants  and 
trees  have  sexes.  It  seems  so  odd  to  them.  Fancy 
the  surprise  of  some  of  the  visitors  to  the  picotee 
show  on  Tuesday,  if  they  had  been  told  how  the 
"perfect"  blossoms  on  which  they  were  exclaim- 
ing were  produced  ;  or  if  there  could  have  flashed 
upon  them  the  scene  at  the  picotee's  wedding,  its 
marriage  priest  with  his  little  camel-hair  brush  passing 
from  ripe  flower  to  flower  in  the  garden  of  the  plants. 
Vet  this  is  probably  the  most  interesting  and  intelligent 
process  of  all  that  go  to  the  making  of  these  pro- 
fessional blossoms.    Here  at  any  rate,  whatever  the 


*  "  The  Book  of  the  Carnation."  By  R.  V.  Brotherston.  London  : 
Lane.    1904.    2s.  6d.  net. 


immediate  purpose  of  the  cultivator,  we  are  in  touch 
with  work  in  which  Darwin,  say,  could  not  have  failed 
to  be  interested  deeply.  The  other  part  of  the  business, 
the  ivory  tweezers,  the  dressing  of  the  flower  for  the 
show — one  is  not  sure  how  seriously  one  ought  to  take 
it.  And  is  the  petal  lying  flat — the  only  petal  it  seems 
to  which  the  judge  will  award  first  prize — really  more 
beautiful  than  the  petal  which  does  not  lie  so?  It 
may  be,  but  this  profoundly  important  question  leaves 
some  of  us  who  care  greatly  for  flowers  and  for  gardens 
cold  and  unconcerned.  There  comes  to  the  mind,  as 
we  write,  a  cottage  garden  path  sloping  to  the  south- 
west with  bands  of  fine  turf :  and  on  either  side  early  in 
July  is  a  long  broad  edging  of  snow-white  pinks  ;  so 
thick  are  they  that  you  cannot  see  an  inch  of  soil  and 
scarcely  an  inch  of  green  between  the  scented  blossoms. 
The  petals  do  not  lie  flat  and  they  would  look  ridiculous 
at  a  show.  But  no  prize  carnation  or  picotee  was  better 
to  look  at  or  more  refreshing  in  the  thought. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

INSIDE   AN   OLD  MONASTERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  Oak  Grove,  Cricklewood,  N.W.,  25  July,  1904. 

Sir, — Among  the  interesting  facts  you  find  in  Dom 
Gasquet's  "  English  Monastic  Life  ",  your  review  of  the 
23rd  inst.  justly  singles  out  the  one  relating  to  the 
cooks  of  the  pot-au-feu  being  ordered  to  "say  the 
Divine  Office  till  the  water  boils ".  You  then  are 
reminded  by  it  "of  the  way  in  which  eggs  on  Mount 
Athos  are  boiled  while  two  pistevos  (the  Nicene  Creed) 
are  recited  ". 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  quote  the  following 
from  "The  Treasury  of  Hidden  Secrets"  (1600),  a 
cook-book  which  at  recipe  27  teaches  how  "  To  pre- 
serue  Quinces  all  the  yeere,  as  it  was-vsed  for  King 
Edward  ".  A  "  sirrope  "  is  to  be  made  and  dealt  with, 
and  then  "put  in  your  Quinces  againe,  and  let  them 
seeth  three  or  four  Pater  noster  whiles  ". 

Once  more,  this  time  over  eggs  : — In  the  cook-book, 
"  Epulario "  (Venice,  1549)  cooks  are  taught  how  to 
proceed  "  Per  fare  oua  tuffate  alias  lesse  con  lascorzia". 
They  are  to  be  let  boil  "  per  spacio  dun  paternostro  ", 
the  English  wording  in  the  translation  "The  Italian 
Banquet  "  (1598)  being  "  a  Paternoster  while  "  precisely 
as  over  the  boy-king's  Quince  delicacy. 

This  is  not  the  "Divine  Office",  nor  the  "Nicene 
Creed  "  ;  no,  but  they  illustrate  a  custom  and  the  cause 
of  it.  Another  example  occurs  over  tea,  as  cooked 
here  when  brought  by  "the  Jesuite  that  came  from 
China  Ann.  1664".  One  "  dragm "  of  tea  was  to  lie 
in  one  pint  of  water  "  no  longer  than  whiles  you  can 
say  the  '  Miserere '  Psalm  very  leisurely ".  See  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby's  "Closet  Opened"  (1677,  p.  155), 
wherein  it  is  shown  how  Waller  and  he  had  talk  on  the 
subject,  after  the  poet  had  had  his  instructions  direct 
from  "  the  Jesuite  "  himself. 

A  study  of  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  cook- 
books,   lasting    some   years,  enables    me    to  show 
how  this   memory-measurement   of  time   had  to  be 
resorted  to  by  the  cooks  of  the  laity  as  well  as  of  the 
!  ecclesiastical  orders  until  clocks  and  watches  were  in- 
vented, and   had    become  cheap  enough  for  kitchen 
I  service.    The  "  very  leisurely  "  between  the  traveller 
!  and  Waller  deserves  a  sparkle  of  the  eye.    It  points  to 
]  how  a  cook  might  gabble  or  a  cook  might  drawl,  the 
dishes  sent  up  betraying  the  method,  evil  either  way. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Jennett  Humphreys. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ponsonby  Vicarage,  27  July,  1904. 
Sir,— If  we  would  have  hopeful  subjects  for  education 
at  the  age  of  eight  years,  we  must  do  as  masters  ot 
hounds,  and  see  to  it  that  the  puppies  are  placed  with 
kind  and  competent  puppy-walkers.  "  In  early  child- 
'  hood  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  very  imperfectly 
developed,  and  their  increase  in  size  goes  on  simul- 
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taneously  with  the  advance  of  mental  power.  If  this 
increase  be  impeded,  or  if  some  congenital  defect  pre- 
vent the  further  growth  of  the  convolutions,  the  mental 
powers  are  of  the  lowest  and  feeblest  kind  ;  and  as  this 
important  period,  in  which  the  organs  for  future'use  can 
be  fashioned  and  enlarged,  terminates  at  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year,  some  notion  may  hence  be 
formed  of  the  cruel  wrong  done  to  the  individual 
if  these  precious  years,  in  which  the  future  sage 
or  hero  is  to  be  prepared  for  his  work,  be  suffered 
to  pass  without  culture  and  without  that  rational 
exertion  of  the  higher  faculties  which  alone  raise 
the  human  animal  above  the  brute.  When  the 
brain  and  the  skull  can  receive  no  further  development, 
it  is  too  late  to  begin  the  work  of  rational  education, 
and  he  is  happy  whose  mother  has  not  merely  sung 
the  lullaby  of  his  infancy,  but  has  laid  the  foundation 
also  of  future  greatness,  by  gently  exercising  the 
faculties  which  call  the  material  organ  into  exercise 
without  overtasking  it  :  affording  it  the  full  play 
requisite  to  its  development  without  the  unhealthy- 
strain  of  school  lessons  while  the  young  brain  is  too 
tender  to  bear  it." — "The  Connection  between  Physio- 
logy and  Intellectual  Philosophy",  a  paper  read  to  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  on 
14  May,  1841,  by  the  Rev.  John  Barlow. 

The  elementary  teachers  need  co-operators  who  can 
influence  parents  to  refrain,  at  least,  from  neutralising 
the  teachers'  ethical  instruction.  The  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  the  only  link  between 
teachers  and  parents.  That  link  is  worth  more  than 
it  costs. 

W.  Dunn. 


ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL  TEACHING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  Dorset  Road,  Bexhili,  24  July,  1904. 

Sir, — I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  statements 
made  in  the  letter  of  "  An  Untrained  Teacher  "  in  your 
issue  of  yesterday.  But  as  a  contribution  to  such  a 
discussion  I  venture  to  enclose  a  document  which  seems 
to  me  to  bear  upon  the  question. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 
Oscar  Browning, 
Principal  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Day  Training  College. 

[Mr.  Browning  encloses  a  copy  of  a  list  of  University 
honours  obtained  this  year  by  pupils  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Day  Training  College  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment who  had  all  been  pupil  teachers.  It  shows 
3  firsts,  8  seconds,  and  3  thirds,  and  of  these  only  1, 
a  third,  was  obtained  in  classics.  It  is  of  course  very 
satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes  that  these  14  honours  men 
should  be  entering  on  the  career  of  primary  school 
teachers.  Unfortunately  the  Cambridge  Training  College 
is  exceptional  in  every  way,  and  the  teachers  trained  in 
it  necessarily  make  hardly  so  much  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 
We  are  afraid  that  this  document  does  not  bear  very 
directly  on  the  general  problem  of  elementary  school 
teaching.— Ed.  S.R.] 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — With  reference  to  the  article  dealing  with  the 
report  of  the  "  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  "  which  you 
were  so  good  as  to  publish  in  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst., 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  errors  which  I  think 
might  damage  the  interests  of  the  corporation.     In  the 
first  place,  the  increased  share  of  surplus  has  been 
granted  by  the  directors  to  all  policyholders,  and  is  not 
restricted,  as  you  say,  to  new  policyholders.    Again,  j 
your  remark  that  the  practice  of  the  corporation  in 
giving  more  favourable  terms  to  annuitants  whose  lives  ' 
are  precarious  is  of  little  value,  "since  annuities  can  I 
be  purchased  by  the  healthiest  lives  from  other  first- 
class  companies  on  more  favourable  terms  than  the 
Royal  Exchange   gives    to   annuitants  in  indifferent 
health  ",  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  facts.  It 
implies  that  the  directors  are    misleading  intending  I 
applicants  for  special  terms.    I  feel  sure  that  you  will  | 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  correcting  the  statement, 


which  might  otherwise  do  serious  harm  to  the  corpora- 
tion. In  some  instances  the  directors  have  granted  to 
"  Impaired-Life "  annuitants  more  than  double  the 
ordinary  terms  for  healthy  lives. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  N  Whymper,  Secretary. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  POLICY  AND 

BY-ELECTIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  July. 

Sir, — It  is,  I  think,  pertinent  on  the  morrow  of  the 
Oswestry  election  and  in  view  of  the  Free  Trade  con- 
tention that  it  was  lost  through  Mr.  Bridgeman's 
support  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  to  ask  how  many 
Unionists  have  retained  their  zeal  for  the  present 
Government  solely  through  the  advent  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposals  which  have  certainly  in  other  elections 
saved  them  many  votes.  Very  likely  Mr.  Bridgeman  is 
right  enough  up  to  a  point  in  the  reason  he  gave  for  his 
defeat.  The  rural  elector  is  slow  if  sound  and  he  is  not 
yet  educated  to  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  Imperial 
taxation.  But  Mr.  Bridgeman  has  certainly  given  him- 
self a  better  chance  for  the  next  election  by  his  exclu- 
sive insistence  on  the  need  of  fiscal  reform  ;  and  he  is 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  having  made  the  issue 
distinct.  The  rural  voter  will  have  sufficient  time  to 
think  over  it  before  the  general  election. 

Yours  truly, 

Tariff  Reformer. 


OLD  HENDRIK'S  TALES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Vriog,  13  July,  1904. 

Sir, — In  turning  your  man  loose  on  "  Old  Hendrik's 
Tales"  (in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.)  you  should  not 
have  let  him  get  down  to  particulars  :  he  gives  himself 
away  there.  If  he  knew  his  "  Allemachtij  "  thoroughly, 
he  would  know  that  it  ranks  as  a  "swear  word", 
which  no  house-boy  would  be  allowed  to  use  in  the 
presence  of  children.  But  "Allah  Mattie  "  and  "Allah 
Crachty  "  are  two  variants  which  rank  with  our  "  ball}'  " 
for  the  too  vigorous  "bloody".  For  the  dialect,  your 
man  evidently  did  not  read  close  enough  :  the  explana- 
tion of  the  "American  nigger  flavour"  comes  early  ira 
the  text.  Any  "  boy"  who  speaks  English  must  shape 
it  after  that  of  the  white  men  from  whom  he  learns  it. 
There  is,  as  yet,  no  stereotyped  "Kaffir-English". 
And  where  is  Old  Hendrik  set  down  as  a  "Cape 
native"?  "Cape  native  "  has  its  own  meaning;  one 
which  does  not  include  a  Free  State  'Tottie  boy. 

For  the  rest  I  can  only  say  "  Poor  Kipling",  if  his 
"Just  So  Stories  "  are  worse  than  Old  Hendrik's.  But 
thanks  for  the  liver  medicine — so  glad  to  see  the 
Saturday  is  keeping  its  tail  up.  Dare  it  print  this,  as 
giving  one  the  chance  of  a  reply  to  its  stroke  ? 

Your  most  obedient, 
The  Author  of  "Old  Hendrik's  Tales". 

P.S.  But  if  you  will  let  me  be  good  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  true  comparison  is  neither  with 
Kipling  nor  Chandler  Harris.  It  is  rather  with  "  Rey- 
nard the  Fox  "  ;  "Why  the  Bear  has  a  stumpy  Tail  ", 
and  the  kindred  folk-tales  of  Europe.  Real  Hottentot 
folk-lore  is  not  a  thing  intended  to  be  told  to  children, 
but  to  grown  men  and  women.  The  tales  the  house- 
boys  tell  are  mostly  those  which  went  to  South  Africa 
with  the  first  burghers,  and  which  have  since  been 
reset  by  the  Hottentot  mind.  Thanks  again  for  your 
patience.  And  the  glint  of  the  broad-axe  is  so  refresh- 
ing in  these  sniping  days. 

[If  Old  Hendrik  were  an  educated  man,  he  would 
hardly  write  his  respectable  variant  of  "Allemachtij" 
so  as  to  suggest  the  Arabic  name  for  the  Deity.  What 
has  "Kaffir-English"  to  do  with  the  speech  of  a 
Hottentot  (a  man  who  has  no  hereditary  language  but 
debased  Dutch)  either  in  the  Free  State  or  Cape  Colony  ? 
If  our  correspondent  had  managed  to  put  into  his 
stories  some  of  the  verve  of  his  letter,  they  would  at 
least  be  more  amusing  than  they  are. — Ed.  S.R.] 
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THE  VICTORIAN  SOCRATES. 

"  Matthew  Arnold."  By  G.  W.  E.  Russell.  London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1904.    3s.  6d. 

"  Matthew  Arnold."  By  W.  H.  Dawson.  London  : 
Putnam's  Sons.     1904.    ys.  6d.  net. 

HAD  Matthew  Arnold  been  simply  a  notable  critic, 
or  a  poet,  or  a  stimulating  inspector  of  schools, 
this  multiplicity  of  books  about  him  would  certainly 
have  bored  us.    But  he  touched  English  life  at  so 
many  points,  and  so  magically,  that  he  provides  no 
end  of  fresh  and  suggestive  literary  material.    There  is 
no  reason  why  quite  a  number  of  people,  so  long  as 
they  can  think  as  well  as  write,  should  not  write  books 
about  Socrates,   since    to    write   about    Socrates  is 
necessarily  to  write  about  a  hundred  things  of  social, 
or  political,  or  philosophic  significance.    And  Matthew 
Arnold,  of  all  modern  Englishmen,  was  rich  in  that 
elusive,  perturbing  Socratic  quality  of  intellect  and 
influence  which  nobody  can  measure  because  it  has  so 
little  that  is  ephemeral,  and  so  much  that  is  likely,  at 
any  moment,  to  ferment  and  burst  into  growth  in  so 
many  places.    The  Victorian  age  was  prolific  of  sages 
who    deliberately    chose    the    market-place    for  their 
auditorium,  and  carefully  eschewed  scholastic  traditions 
in  the  utterance  of  their  social  or  religious  doctrine. 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  Mill,  Kingsley,  Spencer,  Ruskin — 
each  in  his  way  appeals  quite  intelligibly,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  plain  man  of  a  serious  turn  and  average 
powers  of  thought.      But  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
among  all  these  names  even  one  whose  influence  has 
not  conspicuously  waned.     There  is  not  one  whose 
teaching"  cannot  be  summarised  more  definitely  than 
the  teaching  of  Matthew  Arnold  ;    yet  the  influence 
of  Matthew   Arnold,    with   his    tentative,  negative, 
light-armed    manner   of    attacking    big    subjects,  is 
perennially  active,  while  many  a  panoply  of  noble  rage, 
muscular  ethics,  plausible  science  or  beautifully  turned 
invective  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  out  of  date.    Arnold,  in 
short,  like  Socrates,  was  a  genuine  teacher  because  he 
was  essentially  a  critic.     He  taught  by  stimulus,  by 
awaking  doubts  and  questions.     His  function  was  not 
to  engraft  any  body  of  new  doctrine,  but  to  drop  seeds, 
the  fruit  of  which  he  himself  could  hardly  foresee.  No 
definite  group  of  disciples  gathered  round  him,  and 
though  he  never  dissembled  his  wish  to  produce  some 
positive  effect  by  his  writings,  he  seems  always  to  have 
been  a  little  despondent  and  unsure  of  himself  as  a 
productive  force  in  the  world.    He  has  no  more  charm- 
ing trait,  in  fact,  than  the  tinge  of  playful  melancholy 
which  imbues  his  thought  whenever    he    sees  other 
reformers,  unlike  himself,   marching  confidently  with 
drums  and  flags  at  the  head  of  their  battalions.  Few 
writers,  it  is  true,  have  been  so  effective  in  the  art  of 
repetition,  in  the  invention  of  phrases  that  stick.  But 
these  phrases,  in  Matthew  Arnold,  are  something  quite 
other  than  the  catchwords  of  the  man  with  a  panacea. 
They  are  designed  not  to  formulate  a  creed  of  the 
moment,  but  to  prick  the  complacency  of  those  who 
find  in  such  creeds  a  perfect  solution  of  problems  im- 
memorially  complex.     As  moralist  and  social  philo- 
sopher, no  less  than  as  literary  critic,  Matthew  Arnold 
was  effective  because  he  was  always  correcting  his  own 
standard,  and  the  standards  of  his  day,  by  recurrence 
to  the  large  and  simple  types  of  thought  and  emotion. 
This  is  why  vulgarity,  in  letters  and  life,  was  always 
the  point  of  his  attack.    Vulgarity,  in  essence,  is  just 
the  negation  of  largeness  and  simplicity.    Nothing  is 
more  characteristic  of  Arnold  than  the  sonnet  in  which 
he  tells  a  friend  that  the  three  authors  who  really  "prop  " 
his  mind  are  Homer,  Epictetus,   and   Sophocles.  In 
these  three  he  found  three  qualities — breadth,  austerity, 
and  balance — which  seemed  the  most  desirable  because 
they  provided  the  escape  he  wanted  from  the  oppres- 
sion and  loudness  and  excess  of  the  life  around  him. 
"  Largior  hie  aether",  he  is  always  saying  in  effect, 
and  his  criticisms  of  modern  life  are  of  permanent  value 
because  he  nearly  always  makes  them  from  that  clear 
air.    He  seldom  denounced,  but  he  often  exasperated 
some  of  his  opponents  by  what  they  called  his  "  patron- 
ising manner  ",  and  by  this  they  meant  (had  they  only 
known)  the  urbanity  he  had  learned  by  deliberately 


trying  to  live  above  the  clouds  and  currents  of  any 
mere  controversy.  He  could  even,  like  Socrates,  afford 
to  be  playful,  because  he  was  always  getting  back  to 
first  principles  and  consequently,  again  like  Socrates, 
continually  baffled  the  adversary  by  seeing  over,  under, 
and  all  round  him.  We  do  not  say  he  was  never  a 
little  dogmatic,  or  that  he  was  always  right.  With 
the  Hellenic  virtues  of  mind  he  had  doubtless  certain 
Hellenic  limitations.  But  his  unique  merit  is  that  he 
dared  to  apply  a  culture,  essentially  Greek  in  form  and 
feeling,  to  the  domain  of  living  politics  and  theology. 
Many  statesmen,  many  divines  have  been  classical 
scholars  ;  but  usually  the  scholarship  has  come  to  be 
little  more  than  a  literary  weapon  or  a  graceful 
appendage.  The  classicism  of  Matthew  Arnold  pene- 
trated and  informed  every  opinion  he  held.  In  his 
daily  work  as  an  inspector  of  schools  he  grasped  and 
persistently  taught  the  coherent  and  civic  conception  of 
education  (so  thoroughly  a  consequence  of  the  Greek 
ideal)  which  only  at  this  moment  is  faintly  beginning  to 
find  expression  in  practical  reforms.  Most  of  what  he 
said  about  the  middle-class,  about  the  purely  middle- 
class  type  of  liberalism,  about  the  Roman  Church,  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Dissent,  is  now  the  spontane- 
ous feeling  of  all  the  clearest  intellect  in  the  rising 
generation.  He  appeals  to  a  larger  audience,  and  more 
vividly,  every  year.  To-day  in  any  large  provincial 
town  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  multitude  of  young 
minds,  growing  up  with  a  dim  distaste  of  their  environ- 
ment, amidst  the  welter  of  cheap  magazines,  sensa- 
tional religion,  tawdry  materialism  and  flaring  adver- 
tisement, to  whom  Matthew  Arnold  appears  to  express 
their  inmost  thoughts.  He  is  of  the  few  teachers  whose 
teaching  has  steadily  gained  momentum  with  time. 

We  confess  to  an  impatience  of  those  who  doubt 
whether   Matthew   Arnold  was  a  great  poet.  Mr. 
Russell,  like  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  notes  the  technical 
infelicities — heavy  consonantal   lines    and    so    forth — 
which  impair,  he  thinks,  the  musical  quality  of  the 
poetry.      For  ourselves,  we  think  much    nonsense  is 
talked  about  music  in  the  language  of  poets.  The 
phrase  after  all  is  only  a  metaphor,  and  like  so  many 
metaphors  is  highly  productive  of  fallacy.    So  much 
depends  on  the  setting.     There  are  lines  essentially 
musical  in  Browning  that  would  be  intolerable  in  Keats 
or  Tennyson.    To  seize  upon  certain  detached  lines 
and  to  say,  "This  or  that  is  harsh — there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  mutes  or  the  liquids  ",  is  a  method  of 
judging  poetry  which  appears  to  us  worthy  only  of  a 
schoolmaster.      Applied  to   such  a  poet   as  Matthew 
Arnold,  such  triviality  is  only  worthy  of  a  schoolboy. 
Style,  in  poetry,  is  the  personality  that  transfigures 
language  and  endows  it  with  the  gesture,  the  mood, 
the  countenance  of  the  poet.     If  space   allowed  we 
could  quote  many  rough,  colloquial,  jerky  lines  from 
Matthew  Arnold  ;  but  in  all  of  them  we   can  hear 
Matthew  Arnold  speaking,   and    they    are,  therefore, 
good  lines.    "  Lack  of  spontaneity"  is  another  phrase 
employed  often  to  discredit  Matthew  Arnold's  claim  to 
the  title  of  great  poet.    This,  really,  is  absurd.  A 
poet  whose  very  function  is  to  utter  the  perplexity,  the 
hesitations  of  a  doubtful  modern  mind  looking  for  the 
inner  significance  of  modern  life,   can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  reel  off  his  verse  with  the  soaring  fluency  of 
a  Shelley  addressing  the  lark.    Shelley  is  delicious,  no 
doubt,  when  he  soars  with  the  lark.    The  lark,  and 
that  kind  of  poetry,  go  well  together.    But  Shelley 
was  equally  spontaneous  when  he  sang  about  politics, 
and  the  result,  then,  is  simply  unreadable  verbiage. 
If  it  be  true  that  lyric  poetry — the  direct  utterance 
by   the   poet   of   himself — should   express    only  the 
sweet,  untroubled  certainties  of  feeling,  then  of  course 
it  is  true  that  Arnold's  lyrics,  one  and  all,  are  poor 
things    compared    with     Lovelace's    "  To  Althea  ". 
We,   however,  are   not   convinced   that   a   poem  is 
necessarily  inferior  because  it  is  charged  with  pen- 
sive  reflection    or  deep   morality,  nor   do  we  think 
that  even  a  lyric,  to  be  a  good  one,  must  be  either 
naively  sad  or   naively  debonair.    What  is  more,  if 
Matthew  Arnold  has  not  the  careless  spontaneity  of  a 
Cavalier  lyrist,  he  is  not  without  a  certain  spontaneity 
of  his  own.    The  stanzas  to  Edward  Quillinan  are  a 
perfect  example  of  what  we  mean.    They  are  slow  in 
movement,  sad,    deeply  reflective.     But  every  word 
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comes  as  it  might  come  from  a  person  sitting  in  a  chair, 
speaking  from  the  heart  in  his  natural  voice.  If  this  is 
■not  spontaneity  of  a  kind,  what  is  ?  A  poet  can  be 
spontaneous,  surely,  without  speaking"  in  popular 
language.  When  people  talk  of  Matthew  Arnold  as  a 
"  scholar-poet  ",  they  forget  that  for  him  (unlike  Dryden, 
unlike  Gray,  and  every  scholar-poet  proper)  the  classical 
form  is  not  a  more  or  less  rigid  mould  that  limits  his 
thought,  but  a  flexible  outline  lending  grace  and  clear- 
ness to  the  expression  of  it.  The  thoughts  of  a  scholar- 
poet  proper  are  such  thoughts  as  will  more  or  less  fit 
the  genius  of  the  ancient  languages.  They  can  be 
turned  into  Latin  verse.  With  a  few  obvious  excep- 
tions— "  Sohrab  and  Rustum  ",  "  Balder",  and  so  on — 
the  poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold  is  as  remote  from  Greek 
or  Latin  sentiment  as  the  poetry  of  Browning.  So  far 
from  binding  himself  by  classical  conventions,  he  is 
much  more  modern  (in  thought)  than  Walt  Whitman. 
Neither  Arnold  nor  Tennyson  'can  be  classed  as  a 
mere  scholar-poet,  though  both  were  scholars  ;  but 
Tennyson  is  much  more  of  a  scholar-poet  than 
Arnold,  since  the  clear  expression  of  modern  feel- 
ing is  just  where  Tennyson  fails,  and  where  Arnold 
succeeds.  We  are  often  told,  again,  that  the  philo- 
sophic note  in  Arnold  and  the  restraint  of  his  style 
debar  him  from  access  to  the  multitude.  Even  of 
this  we  are  not  so  certain  as  most  critics  appear  to 
be.  Some  of  his  verse,  published  not  so  long  ago 
for  a  penny,  had  quite  a  surprising  sale.  And  after  all, 
in  what  sense  is  any  modern  poet  truly  popular  ?  True 
popularity — the  quality  we  praise  in  Homer  and 
'"  Robinson  Crusoe" — is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
popularity,  say,  of  Tennyson.  In  the  poems  of 
Tennyson  it  is  precisely  the  inferior,  the  sentimental 
and  parochial  element,  that  recommends  them  to  the 
many.  The  greatest  poets  are  they  who  condense  and 
crystallise  most  clearly  the  misty  consciousness  men 
have  of  life  in  general  as  a  beautiful  or  as  a  mysterious 
thing.  To  us  therefore  it  would  appear  that  Matthew 
Arnold  is  quite  the  representative  poet  of  his  time,  and 
we  believe  that  posterity  will  see  in  his  poetry  a  con- 
centration of  the  nineteenth  century  almost  as  clearly 
as  we  see  in  Pope  a  concentration  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  difference  between  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Pope,  as  poets,  is  the  difference  between  an  intensely 
spiritual  age  and  an  age  thoroughly  mundane.  At  a 
blush  it  may  seem  odd  to  call  the  Victorian  age  intensely 
spiritual,  considering  how  severely,  and  how  justifiably, 
Matthew  Arnold  himself  condemned  it.  What  we  mean 
is  that  deep  down,  below  the  smug,  conventional 
surface  of  life,  much  was  going  on.  Oleographs,  cotton, 
and  tracts,  painfully  as  they  obtrude  themselves  on  the 
vision,  are  by  no  means  exhaustive  symbols  of  that 
•epoch.  Underneath  were  the  stirrings  of  a  very  sincere 
and  profound  unrest,  and  it  was  out  of  these  vague 
stirrings  that  Matthew  Arnold  evolved  his  poetry.  He 
helps  us  to  feel  the  heart,  the  half-conscious  aspirations, 
of  his  own  age,  as  we  can  never  feel  them  in  a  poet 
•essentially  literary,  like  Tennyson,  or  a  poet  of  idiosyn- 
crasy, like  Browning,  or  a  poet  of  the  primitive  ecstasies, 
like  Swinburne. 

Both  these  books  about  Matthew  Arnold  are  to  be 
commended.  Mr.  Dawson's  book,  which  is  no  brochure 
but  a  solid  tome  of  four  hundred  and  something  pages, 
is  expository  in  character  and  ranges  over  the  whole 
field  of  Matthew  Arnold's  philosophy.  There  is  neces- 
sarily something  rather  prosaic  to  our  mind  and  a 
little  unsatisfying  about  the  purely  expository  kind  of 
criticism,  particularly  when  it  is  extended  over  so  large 
an  area;  but  Mr.  Dawson  in  his  own  line  has  very 
distinct  merits.  His  book  is  one  which  all  real  students 
of  Arnold  will  do  well  not  merely  to  borrow  and  read 
but  to  buy  and  keep  for  reference.  The  style  is  correct, 
easy,  and  often  pleasant ;  and  the  writer  expresses  his 
own  opinions  with  a  singular  temperance  and  openness 
of  mind.  From  Mr.  Russell,  as  might  be  expected, 
we  get  something  a  little  more  post-prandial.  Every- 
thing is  readable,  and  we  can  say,  for  ourselves,  that 
Mr.  Russell  has  done  much  to  clear  up  our  mental 
picture  of  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  personality.  The  effect 
of  the  book  is  to  bring  out  exceedingly  well  one  fact— 
that  the  force  and  persuasiveness  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
whether  as  poet  or  as  critic  or  as  philosopher,  lay 
^ultimately  in  his  grave  and  winning  character  as  a  man. 


Nothing  could  be  better  than  Mr.  Russell's  choice  for 
his  title-page  motto  of  the  exquisite  and  memorable 
sentence  which  Matthew  Arnold  himself  wrote  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  :  "We  see  him  wise,  just,  self- 
governed,  tender,  thankful,  blameless,  yet  with  all 
this  agitated,  stretching  out  his  arms  for  something 
beyond." 


ROMNEY  CATALOGUED. 

"  Romney  :  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Essay  with  a 
Catalogue  Raisonne  of  his  Works."  By  Humphry 
Ward  and  W.  Roberts.  London  :  Thomas  Agnew 
and  Sons.     1904.     2  vols.    j£io  10s. 

THOSE  who  take  their  pleasure  in  the  purely  critical 
appreciation  of  art  should  always  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  labours  of  those  others  who  under- 
take the  dry  but  necessary  work  of  searching  out  the 
history  of  an  artist's  works  and  thus  build  up  the 
foundation  for  reference  and  enjoyment.  But  a  careful 
catalogue  not  only  helps  knowledge  and  appreciation, 
it  has  its  value  as  a  defence  of  the  artist's  work  from 
loss  and  neglect.  Pictures  tracked  and  marked  down 
are  more  likely  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  that 
gathers  round  officially  listed  national  monuments.* 

The  chief  English  portrait-painters  of  the  eighteenth 
century  left  a  rather  bewildering  task  for  the  historian. 
The  extraordinary  rate  at  which  they  worked,  once 
they  had  gained  their  position,  is  almost  inexplicable  to 
the  modern.  Even  so  strong,  sure  and  steady  a  worker 
as  Millais  has  nothing  to  show  like  the  thousands  of 
portraits  on  Reynolds's  list ;  on  the  lists  of  Romney  for 
a  period  of  nineteen  years  there  is  a  record  of  nine 
thousand  sittings  !  To  accomplish  this  a  very  methodi- 
cal arrangement  of  sittings  was  necessary,  and  in  the 
note-books  and  diaries  of  Reynolds  and  Romney  we 
have  the  basis,  in  part,  for  a  catalogue  of  their  pro- 
duction. Romney  exhibited  little,  so  that  we  have  not 
the  Academy  lists  to  help  us,  as  in  the  case  of  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough.  But  that  is  only  half  the  battle. 
It  remains  to  trace  and  identify  the  pictures  represented 
in  those  notes,  as  far  as  possible  to  ascertain  the 
different  hands  through  which  they  have  passed,  to  sift 
originals  from  copies  and  forgeries,  and  to  identify 
,  pictures  not  represented  in  the  diaries. 

In  the  case  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  this  work 
had  been  undertaken  and  to  a  large  extent  accomplished. 
The  material,  in  the  shape  of  diaries,  existed  for  that 
part  of  the  career  of  Romney  which  follows  his  visit 
j  to    Italy,    from    1776 1    to    1795,  and    was   to  some 
extent    employed    by    the    Rev.    John    Romney  in 
I  the  life  of  his  father.    The  diary  for  1785  is  lost,  but 
was  used  by  Romney's  son.     This  material,  which 
covers  Romney's  production  from  the  age  of  forty-two 
onwards,  passed,  at  the  sale  of  the  grand-daughter's 
property  in   1894,   into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Humphry 
!  Ward,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  work.  Mr. 
Ward's  wide  knowledge  of  the  English  school  and  the 
painstaking  labour  of  Mr.  Roberts  for  the  last  four 
,  years  have  supplied  the  other  part,  and  the  exhibition 
1  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  in  1900  gave  an  opportunity  for 
the  examination  of  a  number  of  pictures.    The  work  is 
not  complete,  and  probably  never  can  be  ;  portraits 
mentioned  in  the  lists  have  still  to  be  identified,  if  they 
still  exist,  and  other  portraits  exist  whose  subjects  are 
doubtful  ;  but  we  have  here  a  very  full  and  solid  piece 
of  work,  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  collector,  historian 
and  critic. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  Mr.  Ward's  biographical 
sketch.  The  author  has  been  able  to  add  a  few 
documents  to  the  accounts  by  Hayley  and  John  Romney  ; 
but  there  is  little  material,  outside  their  books,  for  the 
personal  history  of  Romney,  and  the  writer's  chief 
object  has  been  to  reduce,  in  the  light  of  common  sense, 
the  bias,  of  different  kinds,  that  affected  these  two 
writers,  and  to  draw  up  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts. 
Romney  by  his  nervous  unsocial  nature  escaped  the 

*  Romney  has  never  been  without  his  admirers,  yet  there  have  been 
instances  where  his  works  have  suffered  from  neglect.  Thus  the  series 
of  cartoons  on  the  story  of  Psyche  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool, 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  deplorable  condition.  The  revived 
interest  in  the  painter  has  led,  we  believe,  to  measures  being  tiken  to 
prevent  further  damage. 

•f  "  1766"  in  second  column,  p.  81,  is  a  misprint. 
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notice  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  absorption  in  the 
one  object  of  his  art  explains  the  facts  that  loom  so 
Large  in  his  otherwise  empty  history,  and  occupy,  more 
than  need  be,  his  critics  :  the  long  separation  from  j 
his  wife  and  son,  and  his  devotion  to  Emma  Lyon, 
in  whom  he  met  the  very  ideal  of  his  painter's  dreams. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  realised  how  late  this  was 
in  his  career,  namely  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  With 
a  break  of  five  years  after  1786  Emma  sat  to  him 
from  1781  till  1791.  Once  only  she  sat  to  him  as  Lady 
Hamilton  ;  after  that  sitting  there  is  a  blank  of  a  month 
in  the  diary  ;  and  from  that  date  the  break-up  of  Romney 
as  a  man  and  an  artist  begins.  Mr.  Ward  dwells  little 
on  the  critical  side,  on  Romney's  character  as  designer, 
draughtsman  and  technician,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
trace  in  close  detail  the  growth  and  changes  in  his  art ; 
but  he  indicates  what  must  be  the  general  judgment  on 
his  work,  its  breadth  of  design  and  its  charm,  its  sim- 
plicity of  method,  its  lack  of  profound  research.  Romney, 
the  successful  and  famous  portrait-painter,  was  at  heart 
a  disappointed  artist.  His  ambition  was  imaginative 
design  ;  he  was  the  originator  of  Boydell's  Shakespeare 
Gallery  ;  his  visit  to  Italy  in  1773-5  when  he  was  thirty- 
nine  must  have  been  made  in  the  hope  that  this  line  of 
ambition  was  still  open  to  him  ;  and  we  shall  never 
know  how  far  he  acknowledged  to  himself,  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  models,  that  while  he  had  the 
general  idea  of  plastic  simplicity  and  disposition,  he 
lacked  the  early  training  and  knowledge  of  form  that 
would  have  completed  his  equipment. 

The  diaries  follow,  deciphered  by  Mr.  Roberts. 
These  begin  in  the  year  when  Romney  took  his  big 
house  in  Cavendish  Square,  and  therefore  cover  the 
period  of  his  maturity  and  success.  The  second 
volume  is  filled  by  a  catalogue  raisonne.  First  comes 
a  list,  with  all  available  particulars,  of  identified 
portraits.  Then  a  separate  list  of  portraits  and  pictures 
purporting,  many  of  them  with  no  good  reason,  to  be 
based  on  "  Lady  Hamilton  ".  Then  follow  portraits 
unidentified,  illustrations  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
and  miscellaneous  and  fancy  subjects.  Full  details  of 
engravings  are  included. 

A  large  number  of  photogravures,  many  of  them 
reproducing  the  originals  for  the  first  time,  add  to  the 
interest  and  beauty  of  the  work.  The  edition  before  us 
is  printed  on  Japanese  paper,  but  will  be  followed  by 
one  somewhat  less  luxurious  and  costly.  We  con- 
gratulate the  authors  and  publishers  on  the  completion 
of  a  useful  and  laborious  task. 


LAW  AMONGST  NATIONS. 

"  Elements  of  International  Law."    By  Henry  Wheaton. 

Fourth  English  edition.    By  J.  B.  Atlay.    London  : 

Stevens  and  Sons.    1904.  325. 
"  Private  International  Jurisprudence."  By  J.  Alderson 

Foote  K.C.      Third  edition.     London  :  Stevens 

and  Haynes.     1004.  255. 
"The  United  States    and   Porto  Rico."      By  L.  S. 

Rowe.    London  :  Longmans.     1904.    55.  net. 
"  War  and  Neutrality  in   the  Far  East.     By  T.  j. 

Lawrence.     London  :  Macmillan.     1904.    y.  6d. 

net. 

"  r  I  "HE  Iroquois,  too,  have  their  laws  :  they  eat  their 
J-  prisoners."  The  French  mot  embodies  in  an 
epigram  the  general  contempt  for  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  which  man}-  even  thinking  men  experience. 
"  Read  me  no  more  of  these  gentlemen  ",  said  a  famous 
English  Lord  Chief  Justice  barely  thirty  years  ago  of 
the  international  law  text-book  writers,  in  the  great 
case  which  decided  our  right  to  claim  three  miles  of  the 
sea  as  British  waters, — "  they  follow  each  other  like 
sheep ".  The  rules  of  international  law  are  seldom 
seen  at  work,  for,  so  far  as  public  law  goes,  war  is 
almost  essential  to  call  forth  any  active  application  of 
them,  and  the  average  man  tends  to  forget  there  is  any 
such  thing.  It  seemed  to  strike  the  American  world 
with  the  shock  of  a  new  idea  to  discover  on  the  out- 
break of  war  with  Spain  that  certain  merchantmen 
seized  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  had  to  be  restored, 
and  all  because  these  sheep-like  gentlemen  said  it  must 
be  so.  But  the  world  has  moved  on  in  this  respect 
since  Wheaton,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  to 


Prussia,  compiled  his  famous  treatise  in  1836.  Various 
editions  of  his  work  have  appeared  in  England  and 
America,  and  Mr.  Atlay  has  brought  the  work  down  to 
the  present  time  for  English  readers. 

Mr.  Atlay's  editing  has  been  on  the  whole  carefully 
done.  Wheaton's  work  is  ambitious,  or  his  editors 
have  made  it  so,  for  it  covers  now  not  only  the  whole 
field  of  public  international  law,  the  dealing  that  is  of 
States  with  one  another  as  such,  but  private  inter- 
national law  also,  or  the  relations  of  the  subjects  of 
various  States  to  one  another.  This  makes  the  task  of 
adequate  editing  all  the  more  difficult,  but  the  recent 
cases  of  importance,  such  as  De  Nicols  v.  Curlier  in 
1900,  which  may  aptly  be  called  the  romance  of  the 
Cafe  Royal,  have  been  inserted,  though  this  par- 
ticular case  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Recent  practice  in  public  international  law  is  care- 
fully chronicled  ;  for  instance,  amongst  the  cases  illus- 
trative of  the  more  recent  practice  as  to  formal 
declaration  of  war,  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war  in 
1899,  the  attack  on  the  Taku  Forts  in  1900,  and  the 
events  connected  with  the  torpedo  attacks  on  Port 
Arthur  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  Russo- 
Japanese  war  are  all  given.  As  to  the  exact  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  last,  the  editor,  writing  in  March  1904,  is 
careful  to  suspend  judgment ;  one  thing  is  clear  that 
the  Japanese,  even  if  they  did  fire  the  first  shot,  were 
abundantly  supported  by  recent  precedent.  Russia 
herself,  for  instance,  in  1877  marched  into  Turkish 
territory  some  hours  before  any  declaration  of  war  was 
issued. 

The  case  of  the  "  Allanton  "  has  been  attracting  much 
attention  recently.  She  is  a  British-owned  steamer  and 
was  carrying  coal  bought  from  Japanese  mines  con- 
signed to  British  subjects  at  Singapore,  a  neutral  port, 
under  a  contract  made  before  war  broke  out.  The 
Russians  have  made,  it  is  admitted,  coal  contraband  of 
war  :  but  contraband  depends  on  destination,  that  is  to 
say,  a  belligerent  cannot  interfere  or  prevent  trade  in 
contraband  articles  between  neutrals,  it  is  only  when 
the  contraband  articles  are  proceeding  from  the  neutral 
to  the  other  belligerent  that  the  first  can  step  in  and 
stop  the  game.  The  "  Allanton"  was  seized  and  con- 
demned, both  cargo  and  ship,  by  the  prize  court  at 
Vladivostok,  apparently  on  the  ground  that,  though 
nominally  intended  for  a  neutral  port,  the  coal  was 
.  really  going  to  find  its  way  into  Japanese  hands.  Now 
j  if  this  were  clearly  proved,  there  would  be  something 
to  be  said  for  the  Russian  proceedings.  The  English 
cases,  which  Mr.  Atlay  compares  with  care,  are  contra- 
dictory, and  the  Americans  in  the  civil  war  insisted  that 
it  was  not  the  immediate  but  the  ultimate  destination 
that  was  the  criterion,  a  criterion  which  Professor 
Holland  in  the  "Times"  recently  admitted  was  reason- 
able :  and  subject  to  clear  proof  it  is.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  "Allanton"  had  on  board  a  Japanese 
cabin  boy  and  was  proceeding  by  the  shortest  route 
to  Singapore,  which  happens  to  lie  inside  the  Japanese 
islands  instead  of  round  by  the  Pacific,  certainly  does 
not  constitute  such  proof.  In  any  case  the  penalty  for 
contraband  is  seizure  of  the  goods.  The  ship  is  never 
liable  unless  the  owners  are  clearly  proved  to  have 
known  of  and  been  parties  to  a  breach  of  international 
law. 

The  index  to  Wheaton  always  was  indifferent — 
and  Mr.  Atlay  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  it 

1  good.  Apropos  of  the  "  Malacca"  we  can  find  no 
reference  to  the  Russian  Volunteer  Navy  nor  to  the 

!  nearest  parallel,  the   "  Seewehr "  of  the  Germans  in 

i  1870  ;  whether  this  is,  as  we  rather  suspect,  because 
these  topics  are  omitted  from  the  book,  or  only  be- 
cause the  index   is  faulty,  we  leave  to  Mr.  Atlay. 

j  With  regard  to  the  status  of  the  Volunteer  Navy 
there  is  much  to  be  said  :  these  volunteer  vessels  may 
be  in  fact  Government  owned  ;  but  assuming  they  are 
what  they  pretend  to  be,  privately  owned  vessels  on 
which  the  Government  has  a  right  to  call  in  time  of 
war,  as  the  English  Government  has  on  the  Cunard 
boats,  then  the  usual  criticism  that  Russia  has  no  right 
to  send  the  Volunteer  Navy  through  the  Dardanelles  as 
merchantmen,  and  subsequently  use  them  as  men  of 
war,  requires  examination :  the  ships  have  a  double 
character.  Nominally  they  are  merchantmen  like  a 
Cunard  liner:  at  a  given' moment  they  cease  to  be 
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privately  owned  merchantmen  and  become  State-con- 
trolled and  State-paid  ships  of  war.  The  real  question 
is  at  what  moment  does  the  change  take  place?  If 
before  the  ships  pass  the  Dardanelles,  then  their  passage 
Is  illegal  ;  if  after,  then  it  is  not.  But  clearly  the 
Russian  Government  have  some  discretion  to  say  at 
what  exact  moment  they  will  exercise  their  right,  in 
what  exact  spot  the  private  merchantman  shall  become 
a  public  man-of-war. 

The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Foote's  book  is  welcome. 
Its  original  clear  and  comprehensive  form  is  retained, 
the  more  recent  cases  being  inserted  ;  though  we  have 
looked  in  vain  for  some  important  cases,  e.g.  Attorney- 
General  v.  Winans  relating  to  domicile,  and  Lightbody 
■v.  West  relating  to  foreign  marriages.  Private  inter- 
national law,  the  law  regulating  say  the  marriages  of 
English  and  Americans,  or  the  wills  of  French  people 
•dying  in  Germany,  develops  rapidly  as  intercourse 
increases.  The  above-named  romance  of  the  Cafe  < 
Royal  is  a  case  in  point.  A  French  bootmaker  of  the 
humblest  rank,  who  went  bankrupt  in  circumstances 
that  involved  a  penal  sentence  of  fifteen  years;  a  fugitive 
from  his  country  ;  a  waiter  in  a  little  restaurant  off 
Regent  Street  ;  with  the  assistance  of  an  industrious  ! 
French  wife  a  restaurant  proprietor  in  a  small  way,  in  1 
•a  large  way,  in  a  larger  way,  year  by  year,  eventually 
proprietor  of  the  Cafe  Royal — such  was  the  romance  of 
M.  Nicols.  At  the  time  the  poor  bootmaker  married  he 
naturally  did  not  trouble  about  any  marriage  contract  in 
writing ;  and  in  default  of  express  contract  the  French  Code 
says  the  parties  are  assumed  to  marry  according  to  com- 
munaufe  des  biens,  i.e.  a  sort  of  partnership,  by  which  at 
the  death  of  either  party  all  the  property  acquired  during 
■marriage  is  equally  divided.  M.  Nicols  on  his  death  in 
England  had  made  a  will  in  English  form  and  divided 
bis  property  acquired  in  England  as  English  law  would 
have  allowed  an  English  husband  to  do  ;  he  gave 
b.is  wife  a  life  interest  in  one-third,  and  left  all  the  rest 
away  from  her,  capital  and  interest.  The  wife  said 
"  No,  I  married  according  to  French  law.  That  governs 
the  whole  of  my  married  life  :  by  that  law  I  can  claim 
half  the  whole  property  absolutely  " — and  in  this  case 
there  was  no  doubt  the  vast  fortune  had  been  largely 
built  up  by  Madame  Nicols'  financial  skill.  We  in  this 
country  are  accused  of  insularity  ;  but  with  very  far  from 
insular  liberality  the  House  of  Lords  adopted  Madame  ; 
Nicols'  view,  on  the  ground  that  the  provision  of  the 
French  Code  was  an  implied  contract — a  point  Mr. 
Foote  does  not  emphasise  sufficiently — and  the  French 
law  would  not  be  ousted  by  English  law,  even  with 
regard  to  property  acquired  here  and  after  the  spouses 
had  become  domiciled  here. 

The  conquest  of  Porto  Rico  has  brought  the  Ame-  | 
rican  people  and  Government  face  to  face  with  problems 
of    governing   and    developing   backward  dependent 
populations,  familiar  enough  in  this  country  but  new  j 
to  America.    As  Dr.  Rowe  naively  says:  "The  self-  j 
confidence  so  characteristic  of  the  American  people  has  1 
never  for  a  moment  faltered  in  the  conviction  that  we  j 
would  be  able  to  solve  the  problem,  and  solve  it  success-  1 
fully":  and  that  "little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  colonial  experience  of  other  countries  ".    The  book 
is    too    general  and  sketchy  ;    it   gives  too   little  of 
chapter  and  verse  to  be  taken  very  seriously  ;  but  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  problems  which  America  had 
to  face  in  the  matter  of  the  legal  system  and  the  local 
government  are  interesting,  especially  the  latter.  The 
Spanish  law  of  companies  was  found  not  nearly  elastic 
enough  to  admit  of  the  development  of  the  American 
corporations  which  are  to  exploit  the  local  sugar  and 
coffee  :  and  we  see  with  regret,  but  no  surprise,  that,  in  j 
the  teeth  of  a  large  body  of  professional  opinion,  a  wide  | 
law  of  divorce  has  been  introduced,  divorce  having  1 
under  the  Spanish  regime  been  unknown.    The  urgent 
haste  with  which  local  interests  petitioned  for  absolute 
local  self-government  with  election  to  all  offices  on 
the  widest  American  plan  is  amusing,  almost  as  amusing 
as  the  cannyness  which  McKinley's  Commission  dis- 
played in  refusing  to  admit  that  sauce  for  the  American 
goose  was  also  sauce  for  the  Porto  Rican  gander  :  local 
autonomy  was  tempered  with  the  strongest  executive 
control.    The  Monroe  doctrine  is  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Rowe  in  his  preface  as  "something  more  than  a  mere 
arbitrary  assumption  of  power  ".    The  Monroe  doctrine 


consisted  of  two  parts.  As  America  does  not  interfere 
in  world  politics,  world  politics  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  continent  of  America.  The  conquest  of  Porto  Rico 
blows  the  protasis  sky  high.  What  becomes  of  the 
apodosis  ?    Dr.  Rowe  does  not  answer. 

Dr.  Lawrence's  Essays  are  clear,  interesting  and  very 
instructive  on  the  points  of  law  which  have  arisen 
in  the  war.  Dr.  Lawrence's  experience  as  lecturer  at 
Greenwich  and  his  consequent  contact  with  naval  men 
gives  his  observations  an  air  of  practical  reality  which 
international  law-writers  often  lack.  Russia's  charge 
of  treachery  is  dismissed  very  summarily,  as  deserving 
of  "no  serious  consideration:  it  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  conceal  her  own  deficiencies  by  imputing  bad  faith  to 
an  honourable  enemy  ".  Dr.  Lawrence  maintains  that 
there  is  no  case  for  the  Russian  volunteer  navy,  on  the 
ground  that  the  vessels  are  really  State-owned  all  the 
time,  and  there  is  consequently  no  parallel  with  our 
Cunard  boats.  If  this  be  proved  Russia's  case  vanishes. 
We  cannot  notice  all  the  points  raised,  but  Dr. 
Lawrence  has  much  interesting  comment  on  such  things 
as  coal,  contraband  and  wireless  telegraphy  :  we  can 
recommend  all  he  has  to  say  to  both  student  and  general 
reader. 


NAPOLEON  AND  CAPTAIN  MAITLAND. 

"The  Surrender  of  Napoleon."  By  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
F.  L.  Maitland.  New  edition,  edited  with  Memoir 
by  W.  K.  Dickson.  London  :  Blackwood.  1904. 
15s. 

(CONTROVERSY  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon's 
^— '  captivity  appears  as  inexhaustible  as  his  renown. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  we  noticed  a  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Seaton's  defence  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe- — since  that 
time  we  have  had  M.  Houssaye's  remarkable  account 
of  Napoleon's  last  weeks  in  France  and  the  preliminaries 
of  his  surrender  to  Captain  Maitland  which  appeared  in 
the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ".  The  original  narrative 
of  the  Captain  of  the  "  Bellerophon "  has  now  been 
republished  and  will  repay  some  attention  from  the 
large  section  of  the  public  who  are  concerned  about 
Napoleon's  treatment  by  the  British  Government. 

Captain  Maitland's  account  of  the  days  he  passed  in 
association  with  Napoleon  will  always  have  a  distinct 
value  of  its  own.  He  was  enabled  by  circumstances  to 
witness  the  demeanour  of  his  distinguished  guest  under 
the  most  trying  conditions  to  which  a  masterful  mind 
could  be  subjected,  and  his  evidence  forces  us  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  either  that  Napoleon  was  blessed 
with  a  sweetness  of  temper  in  which  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career  had  not  induced  belief  or  that  he  was  an 
even  more  profound  master  of  dissimulation  than  his 
enemies  had  assumed.  In  any  case,  like  the  great 
Frederick,  he  had  the  gift  of  captivating  men  in  a 
high  degree  when  he  liked  to  employ  it.  This  was 
recognised  by  Lord  Keith  in  his  criticism  on  the 
proposal  for  an  interview  between  the  Prince  Regent 
and  his  prisoner,  "  D — —  n  the  fellow,  if  he  had  obtained 
an  interview  with  his  Royal  Highness,  in  half  an  hour 
they  would  be  the  best  friends  in  England  ".  Accord- 
ing to  Maitland  Napoleon  never,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
while  on  board  the  "Bellerophon"  "  allowed  a  fretful 
or  captious  expression  to  escape  him  ".  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Maitland  treated  him  with  greater 
consideration  than  was  shown  by  Sir  George  Cockburn, 
who  was  under  much  stricter  orders,  and  we  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  Maitland's  tempera- 
ment made  him  a  much  more  suitable  guardian  for  so 
difficult  a  captive  than  the  men  to  whose  care  he  was 
afterwards  entrusted.  Maitland  indeed  had  a  certificate 
of  character  from  Napoleon  himself  which  entirely 
obviates  any  necessity  for  apology  on  his  behalf 
to  posterity.  Before  leaving  the  "Bellerophon" 
Napoleon  expressed  his  thanks  to  him  for  having  acted 
throughout  "as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honour",  and 
when  actually  quitting  the  ship  repeated  these  senti- 
ments. It  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
M.  Houssaye  in  his  able  study  should  once  or  twice 
have  employed  language  that  certainly  seems  (whether 
it  were  so  intended  or  not)  to  cast  some  slur  upon  the 
Admiral's  perfect  good  faith.  He  insinuates  that, 
during  the  interview  of  14  July  with  Las  Casas,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Napoleon  to  interview  Maitland  before 
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his  master  surrendered,  Maitland  "burning'  to  draw 
Napoleon  on  to  his  ship  ",  "  allowed  it  to  be  understood, 
too  much  so  for  his  honour,  that  the  Emperor  would 
find  a  suitable  reception  in  England  ".  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  authority  for  this  in  Maitland's  own  recital, 
nor  did  Napoleon  ever  make  it  a  subject  for  reproach- 
ing Maitland.  The  only  possible  foundation  for  M. 
Houssaye's  allegations  must  be  sought  in  the  narrative  of 
Las  Casas  which  has  been  proved  totally  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration  in  other  matters  where  accuracy 
is  of  the  first  necessity.  It  is  contrary  to  all  that  we 
know  of  Maitland's  character,  as  revealed  in  his  career 
and  intimate  journals,  not  written  for  publication, 
that  he  should  ever  have  told  Las  Casas  that  "  the 
English  people  had  a  generosity  of  sentiment  and 
liberality  of  opinion  above  that  of  even  the  heads 
of  the  State  ".  It  is  true  that  Las  Casas  acquits  him 
of  any  sinister  design  in  making  these  statements 
but  we  believe  Maitland's  explicit  denial  that  he  ever 
promised  Napoleon  "  a  good  reception  "  in  England, 
though  he  undoubtedly  admits  that  he  did  suggest  that 
he  should  come  on  board  his  ship.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  French  emissaries  tried  to  draw  Maitland  into  some 
promise  which  he  most  certainly  never  made.  With 
equal  certainty  we  now  know  from  M.  Houssaye  himself 
that  Napoleon  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  to  | 
Maitland.  The  French  Government  had  determined  to 
get  rid  of  him  and  Napoleon's  own  mind  throughout 
had  been  occupied  with  the  idea  of  surrender  to  the 
English,  believing  that  so  startling  a  step  on  his  part 
would  be  met  with  equally  striking  magnanimity.  Mait- 
land was  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of 
so  illustrious  a  captive  but  history  will  acquit  him  of 
having  any  part  in  bringing  about  or  inducing  the  sur- 
render. It  is  a  pity  that,  in  trying  to  remove  from  the 
French  authorities  the  odium  of  hounding  Napoleon 
out  of  France,  a  distinguished  historian  should  have  ! 
cast  a  slur  on  a  reputation  stainless  by  Napoleon's  own 
evidence.  We  agree  with  Maitland's  criticism  of  his 
own  action  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  declara- 
tions made  by  both  parties  at  the  time  had  been  in 
writing. 

The  editor  has  prefixed  to  Maitland's  narrative  an 
interesting  memoir  of  his  career  which  is  not  only 
valuable  from  the  personal  standpoint  but  illustrates 
vividly  the  arduous  work  of  our  navy  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  both  during  the  French  war  and  in  the  quarter 
of  a  century  following  its  close. 


ZIMRI   OF  BELGRADE. 

"The  Servian  Tragedy,  with  Some  Impressions  of 
Macedonia."  By  Herbert  Vivian.  London  :  Grant 
Richards.     1904.     10s.  6c/.  net. 

MR.  HERBERT  VIVIAN  is  well  known  both  as  a 
brilliant  writer  on  Balkan  affairs  and  as  a 
chivalrous  champion  of  dethroned  dynasties.  The  pre- 
sent book  has  provided  him  with  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  doubling  the  parts  ;  he  is  able  at  the  same 
moment  to  state  his  views  on  the  Macedonian  question, 
and  to  defend  the  memory  of  King  Alexander  and 
Queen  Draga  against  the  calumnies  of  the  pack  of 
scoundrels  who  so  foully  did  the  Royal  couple  to  death 
a  year  ago.  Mr.  Vivian's  indictment  of  the  assassins  is 
based  upon  full  knowledge  of  their  antecedents.  He 
has  met  many  of  them  during  his  frequent  sojourns  in 
Servia  ;  he  has  listened  to  pious  discourses  from  the 
lips  of  that  oily  man  of  God,  the  Archbishop  of  Belgrade  ; 
he  has  been  amused  at  the  vanity  of  the  arch- 
conspirator,  voluble  in  several  languages  ;  and  he 
has  compiled  a  Servian  "Men  of  the  Time",  which 
should  lie  on  the  study-tables  of  our  somnolent  diplo- 
macy. After  a  concise  summary  of  Servian  history, 
Mr.  Vivian  describes  in  graphic  language  the  scene 
of  the  murders,  even  giving  the  exact  amount  of 
blood-money  received  by  each  of  the  "patriots",  who 
posed  as  tyrannicides.  Of  King  Peter  we  are  told 
much  that  is  true  (as  we  know  from  other  sources),  and 
little  that  is  good  ;  but  no  one  will  envy  that  uneasy 
monarch  the  Swiss  guards,  the  rope  ladder,  and  the 
launch  with  steam  up  which  are  the  necessary  appur- 
tenances of  the  Royal  bedchamber  at  Belgrade.  If  Mr. 
Vivian  goes  to  Montenegro,  he  will  be  able  to  com- 


plete his  dossier  of  Prince  Nicholas'  "  dear  son-in-law" 
and  that  of  the  amiable  Colonel  Mashin.  Even  to  the 
author,  who  knows  the  Servian  character  well,  the 
attitude  of  the  Servian  people  on  the  morrow  of  the 
assassination  is  evidently  a  puzzle.  It  is  difficult  to 
admire  a  nation  which  allowed  a  gang  of  cutthroats  to 
wipe  out  a  dynasty  without  an  armed  protest.  Servia 
has  had  her  heroes  and  her  martyrs  ;  but  the 
veneer  of  modern  Balkan  civilisation  usually  con- 
ceals the  opportunist  and  the  place-hunter.  But 
the  last  act  in  the  Servian  tragedy  is  not  yet  over, 
and  the  retribution  which  twice  fell  upon  the  Obrenovich 
dynasty  for  the  blood  of  Kara  George  (for,  pace  Mr. 
Vivian,  we  think  the  evidence  proves  Milosh  to  have 
been  consenting  to  his  death),  will,  doubtless,  sooner 
or  later  visit  the  House  of  Karageorgevich.  We  should 
like  to  hear  the  author's  views  about  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  beautiful,  but  misgoverned  country,  which  he 
loves.  There  are  signs,  however,  in  these  pages,  that 
he  no  longer  regards  with  unqualified  favour  the  saying 
of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  "you  cannot  put  your 
finger  on  the  map,  and  point  to  a  place  where  Austria 
has  done  good  ".  We  know  that  at  one  moment  last 
summer  an  Austrian  occupation  was  contemplated,  and 
that  six  lines  of  rails  have  lately  been  laid  down  at 
India,  a  junction  near  Semlin.  Possibly,  with  Russia 
engaged  in  the  Far  East,  Austria  will  repeat  the: 
advance  into  Servia  which  she  made  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  double-eagle, 
which  once  flew  as  far  south  as  Uskub,  will  for  ever 
perch  on  the  Save. 

Mr.  Vivian  was  assisted  in  his  Macedonian  tour  by 
the  observant  eye  and  skilful  camera  of  his  wife,  a  lady 
who,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  penetrated  to  portions  of 
Old  Servia  visited  by  no  Englishwoman  since  Miss  Irby 
of  Sarajevo.  One  of  Mrs.  Vivian's  photographs,  the 
tomb  of  Murad  at  Kosovo,  possesses  unique  historic 
interest.  As  regards  the  Macedonian  question,  Mr. 
Vivian  is  one  of  the  few  English  travellers  who  has  not 
a  high  opinion  of  the  Bulgarian  prospects.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  the  Roumanians  of  Macedonia  are 
clamouring  for  separation  from  the  sway  of  the  Oecu- 
menical Patriarch,  we  should  hardly  agree  with  him 
that  they  are  "  cat's-paws  of  the  Greek  propaganda". 
But  we  thoroughly  endorse  his  view  that  Italian  agita- 
tion in  Albania  is  doomed  to  failure.  Italy,  if  she  be  so' 
foolish  as  to  cross  the  Adriatic,  will  find  a  second  and 
a  more  costly  Adowa  in  the  defiles  of  Elbassan. 

Two  small  points  deserve  correction  in  the  next  edi- 
tion. Sir  A.  Biliotti  is  no  longer  our  Consul-General 
at  Salonika,  and  in  the  brief  account  of  M.  Mijatovich 
it  would  be  worth  adding  that  he  has  written  a  read- 
able history  of  the  defence  of  Constantinople  by  the 
last  Constantine.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Vivian's  elec- 
tioneering labours  will  not  prevent  him  from  telling 
us  more  about  those  Balkan  lands,  which  he  knows, 
so  well. 


NOVELS. 

"The   Challoners."     By   E.    F.    Benson.  London:. 
Heinemann.     1904.  6s. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Benson  should  be  much  more 
successful  with  his  chatterboxes  who  gyrate  in  society 
than  with  his  less  dazzling  characters.  It  is  true  that 
the  said  chatterboxes  are  like  nothing  at  all  in  real 
London,  but  then  they  are  so  very  like  what  the  middle 
classes  imagine  such  people  to  be,  they  supply  so  aptly 
speaking  parts  to  the  lay  figures  of  whom  our  bour- 
geoisie read  in  the  fashionable  intelligence,  that  they 
are  in  their  way  successful.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
portrayal  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  of  the  people- 
whom  Trollope  could  and  did  represent  so  faithfully, 
Mr.  Benson  is  nowhere.  If  he  is  not  careful  the  middle 
classes  will  argue  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  and 
find  him  out  as  an  untrustworthy  realist.  He  is,  of 
course,  too  clever  to  be  found  out  all  at  once.  For 
instance  in  "The  Challoners  "  he  really  writes  his  story 
round  the  character  of  an  old-fashioned  country  parson 
with  very  narrow  views.  But  then  he  makes  him  brother 
of  a  peer.  Thus  when  the  worthy  admirer  of  Mr.  Benson's 
novels  begins  to  ask  himself  whether,  judging  from  his- 
o,wn  experience,  he  can  honestly  think  such  a  parson. 
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probable,  the  odds  are  that  he  will  be  baffled,  say  to  him- 
self "The  parsons  I  know  are  not  peers'  brothers" — 
and  Mr.  Benson  is  safe  pro  hac  vice.  His  Mr.  Challoner 
is  too  narrow  a  Philistine  (not  indeed  for  England  of 
to-day,  but)  for  his  particular  milieu.  He  is  punished 
by  having  a  musical  genius  for  a  son,  and  a  daughter 
who  wants  to  marry  an  atheist.  The  story  is  concerned 
with  the  clash  of  temperaments,  and  its  author  has  a 
lively  sense  of  the  pathos  of  natural  affection  crossed 
by  moral  and  intellectual  antipathy  without  the  power 
of  turning  it  into  literature.  The  children  may  be  as 
delightful  as  their  inventor  thinks,  but  the  reader  is  not 
allowed  to  see  much  of  their  charm.  The  book  ends 
to  the  conventional  soft  music,  and  a  lively  but  im- 
possible peeress  who  sustains  most  of  the  comic  relief 
is  suddenly  felt  to  have  been  too  wildly  incongruous. 
But  the  author  understands  and  can  communicate  some- 
thing of  the  musical  temperament. 

"  A  Daughter  of  the  Snows."  By  Jack  London. 
London  :  Isbister.  1904.  6s. 
This  novel  shows  much  better  work  than  a  volume 
of  short  stories  from  the  same  hand  which  we  noticed 
recently,  but  Mr.  London  goes  far  to  spoil  it  by  taking 
himself  too  seriously.  The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in 
its  scenes  of  hard  physical  effort  in  the  Klondike 
region,  but  even  here  the  author  is  too  elaborate. 
Several  pages,  for  instance,  are  given  to  a  desperate 
attempt  to  take  a  canoe  across  a  river  when  the  ice  is 
melting  :  there  is  vigour  in  the  description,  but  the 
reader  finds  it  extremely  hard  to  see  the  picture  for 
himself.  The  multitude  of  picturesque  touches  pro- 
duces vagueness  :  we  do  not  know  exactly  where  the 
canoe  is  going,  as  the  author  would  have  us  know. 
Frona  Welse,  the  heroine,  returns  to  her  old  home  in 
the  Klondike  after  an  up-to-date  education  in  the 
LTnited  States.  She  is  a  little  alarming  to  old-fashioned 
eyes,  but  one  can  feel  her  attractiveness.  She  is,  how- 
ever, completely  taken  in  by  a  good-looking  cad  who 
claims  to  have  done  great  deeds  in  exploration  while 
on  every  occasion  he  shows  himself  a  coward.  His 
final  exposure  is  dramatic,  though  whether  a  man  who 
appropriated  to  himself  the  adventures  of  a  little-known 
missionary,  a  century  old,  would  be  fool  enough  to  tell 
them  in  the  actual  words  of  the  missionary's  book  is 
doubtful.  His  rival  is  a  correct  and  somewhat  priggish 
young  engineer  who  turns,  under  Klondike  conditions, 
into  a  very  creditable  specimen  of  primitive  man.  The 
incidental  episodes  are  very  well  done,  but  there  is  too 
much  pseudo-philosophy  for  a  story  which  should  have 
been  of  the  "  rattling"  tvpe. 

"Enid."  By  Marmaduke  Pickthall,  London:  Con- 
stable and  Co.  1904.  6s. 
The  title  of  this  book  might  have  been  "  The  Amazing 
Marriages  ",  it  is  so  full  of  mesalliances.  The  heroine 
is  physically  mismated  with  a  neurotic,  worthless 
creature,  her  lady's  maid  becomes  a  peeress,  and  her 
father,  a  retired  draper,  marries  a  charming  well-born 
lady,  whose  first  husband  was  a  groom.  The  plot  is 
commonplace,  and  wound  up  hastily  in  a  conventional 
and  perfunctory  manner  :  the  main  purpose  of  the  story 
is  difficult  to  discover,  and  the  side-issues  rather  dis'- 
tract  from  than  increase  the  main  interest.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  acute  and  masterly  analysis 
of  moods,  of  motives  of  behaviour,  and  of  the  lighter 
surface  manifestations  of  character  and  temperament. 
Nevertheless  the  characterisation  in  some  instances 
strikes  one  as  unreal  and  superficial,  there  is  a  certain 
lack  of  taste  in  the  feminine  studies,  and  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  truer  deeper  sources  of  emotion  and  action. 
In  his  style  and  in  his  method,  Mr.  Pickthall  recalls 
George  Meredith,  in  his  energetic  employment  of  words, 
in  his  unusual  variety  and  amplitude  of  expression,  he 
is  no  unworthy  follower  at  a  distance  of  a  great  master 
but  he  lacks  the  distinction  both  of  thought  and  utter- 
ance, and,  above  all,  the  rare  creative  genius  of 
Meredith. 

"To-morrow?"      By  Victoria  Cross. 
Newcastle  :  Walter  Scott  Company. 
Few  of  us  care  for  a  smoking-room 
has  absolutely  no  point  except  that  it  cannot  be  told 
in  the  presence  of  ladies  :  still  fewer  like  a  novel  of 
the  same  description.    The  present  book   is  entirelv 
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concerned  with  a  purely  animal  passion  which  a  man. 
entertains  for  his  cousin.  He  writes,  she  paints,  and 
so  far  they  are  worse  than  the  beasts  of  the  field  : 
they  might  have  seen  something  in  the  universe  besides 
lust.  But  let  that  be  :  what  concerns  the  critic  is  that 
an  erotic  monomaniac  like  the  hero  is  such  terribly 
poor  company.  The  book  is  badly  written  and  ill- 
constructed,  but  to  that  we  are  accustomed  :  a  more 
serious  matter  is  the  indefinable  air  of  vulgarity  which 
shrouds  *the  characters.  If  people  must  be  vicious, 
they  need  not  be  so  horribly  second  rate.  For  erotic 
vulgarity  is  even  more  boring  than  vulgar  religiosity. 
The  love  of  a  cad  and  a  muff  for  an  hysterical  girl  is 
not  an  amusing  subject — especially  when  they  ha\  e 
not  enough  honest  flesh  and  blood  about  them  to  be 
decently  immoral.  Nothing  wicked  is  done  in  the 
book — and  it  leaves  all  the  worse  taste  in  the  mouth. 
To  read  Apuleius  or  Rabelais  after  "To-morrow?" 
would  be  to  escape  from  a  sewer  into  a  cold  bath.  For 
since  Victoria  Cross  has  not  the  antiseptic  of  style,  her 
writing  is  unsavoury. 

"The    Hunchback    of    Westminster."     By  William 
Le  Queux.    London  :  Methuen.    1904.  6s. 

The  author  tells  us  that  this  book  "  is  really  no  idle, 
fiction  spun  for  the  entertainment  of  an  idle  hour ". 
'Tis  well.  For  if  this  be  so,  perhaps  there  is  amongst 
us  a  semi-monastic  order  formed  for  the  guarding  and 
extension  of  the  British  Empire  which  has  blackballed 
some  of  our  Cabinet  ministers  as  untrustworthy  weak- 
lings. But  its  methods  are  somewhat  odd,  and  its 
indiscreet  chronicler  has  unwittingly  made  very  fair  farce 
out  of  it.  The  hero  of  this  book  is  the  orthodox  secret 
investigator,  and  the  persons  with  and  against  whom 
he  works  are  the  most  remarkable  scratch  crew  ever 
got  together  outside  the  walls  of  a  madhouse.  We 
have  a  hidden  treasure  in  Mexico,  and  an  airship  ascent 
of  disguised  plotters,  and  Jesuits  and  cyphers  and 
modern  politicians,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Le  Queux's  own 
inimitable  style.  But  the  Hunchback  of  Westminster 
has  really  nothing  in  common  with  his  confrere  of  Notre 
Dame,  and,  though  the  ribald  might  say  that  there  were 
lots  of  goats  in  the  present  volume,  there  is  no 
Esmeralda.  The  choice  of  title  opens  up  vast  possi- 
bilities ;  after  it  we  fully  expect  to  see  some  fifth-rate 
new  story  of  adventure  call  itself  The  Spoilers  of  the 
Tea.  We  throw  out  the  suggestion  to  novelists  who> 
want  to  expoit  the  fiscal  question. 

"  The  Master  Hope."  By  Phyllis  Bottome.  London: 
Hurst  and  Blackett.  1904.  6s. 
The  author  would  evidently  wish  to  be  considered  a 
person  of  culture,  for  she  places  at  the  head  of  each 
chapter  excerpts  from  Browning,  Rossetti,  Omar 
Khayyam  and  Nietzsche.  She  also  knows  something 
about  hospitals,  and  therefore  makes  two  of  her 
characters  take  up  nursing.  She  has  plenty  to  say,  and 
talks  with  eagerness  and  self-confidence  and  only 
average  feminine  intelligence,  of  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, from  Anglicanism  to  operations.  What  the- 
"  master-hope  "  is,  we  did  not  discover,  unless  it  be  the 
very  obvious  desire  of  the  heroines  to  get  married. 

"  Eldorado."     By  Robert  Cromie.     London  :  Ward, 
Lock.     1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Cromie's  favourite  adjective  is  most  applicable  to 
his  work — which  is  indeed  "inept".  It  is  a  preposte- 
rous story  of  an  expedition  to  South  America,  nominally 
for  archaeological  research,  in  reality  the  usual  treasure- 
hunt.  That  Mr.  Cromie  knows  very  little  about  archaeo- 
logy is  of  less  importance  than  the  fact  that  he  cannot" 
construct  a  really  readable  sensational  story. 
"  A  Fool  with  Women."  By  Fred  Whishaw.  London  :- 
Long.     1904.  6s. 

Leaving  Russian  adventure  and  Court  intrigue  for 
awhile,  Mr.  Whishaw  gives  us  in  his  latest  story  a 
new  version  of  the  romance  of  a  treasure  island.  Keith 
Adams,  his  hero,  who  is  superficially  "a  fool  with 
women ",  proves  himself  no  fool  with  men.  and  the 
story  of  his  wooing,  diversified  as  it  is  with  many 
stirring  adventures,  is  likely  to  please  those  youthful 
readers  who  care  for  incident  and  plenty  of  it.  The  second 
sentence  of  Mr.  Whishaw's  first  chapter  may  prove  a 
serious  stumbling-block  to  readers  more  critical  :  "The 
lazy  wavelets — tired  with  the  exertion  of  going  through. 
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their  perfunctory  duty  of  accompanying  the  tide  through- 
out a  six  hours'  rise  from  low  to  high,  uphill  work 
every  inch  of  it — scarcely  had  the  energy  to  flop  one 
after  the  other  exhausted  upon  the  sand." 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"New  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle."  Edited  and  Annotated  by 
Alexander  Carlyle.    Two  volumes.    London  :  Lane.  1904 

There  is  a  note  of  dignity  and  restraint  about  Mr.  Alexander 
Carlyle's  Preface  to  this  collection  of  letters,  which  has  been 
distressingly,  even  disgustingly,  absent  from  some  of  the  Carlyle 
books  which  have  been  published  of  late.  It  is  moreover  a 
very  pleasing  and  entertaining  collection  which  shows  us  a 
Carlyle  full  of  fine  feeling  as  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a 
friend.  Not  less  delightful  are  the  letters  to  "  My  own 
Jeannie".  Of  course  we  must  expect  the  usual  unreason- 
ing, loud-sounding  and  utterly  unconvincing  attacks  on 
■everybody  Carlyle  did  not  understand.  The  letters  are  full 
of  offence  in  this  :  it  is  the  very  Carlyle  who  exasperated  past 
bearing  and  past  acquaintanceship  Herbert  Spencer.  No  col- 
lection of  Carlyle's  letters,  even  restricted  to  those  written  on 
his  "  well  days ",  could  be  without  this  ugly  feature.  The 
editor  has  several  references  to  Carlyle's  relations  with  his  wife, 
and  to  his  condition  after  her  death.  "  The  mythical  story  that 
he  spent  his  last  years  in  penitential  sorrow  and  remorse  (for 
the  supposed  ill-treatment  of  his  wife)  is  not  one  that  can  be 
•  credited  by  those  who  were  intimate  with  him,  or  who  have 
read  his  correspondence  during  the  period  referred  to.  It  rests 
on  idle  gossip  and  hearsay,  or  on  certain  humorously  ex- 
aggerated expressions  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  or  on  mistaken 
inferences  from  isolated  extracts  from  Carlyle's  Journal  which 
when  read  in  its  entirety  or  with  a  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written  affords  little  or  no  evidence 
.in  justification  of  the  allegation."  This  is  not  pretty  wording, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  has  some 
Tight  to  speak  in  this  matter.  Most  people  come  to  a  hasty 
"  opinion  "  on  the  strength  of  scraps  and  prejudices. 

"The  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traffiques  and  Dis- 
coveries of  the  English  Nation."  By  Richard  Hakluyt. 
Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  Glasgow:  MacLehose.  1904. 
I2.y.  bd. 

The  romance  of  the  search  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  Martin 
Frobisher  and  others  for  the  North-West  Passage  fills  many 
pages  in  the  seventh  volume  of  this  admirable  edition  of 
Hakluyt.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  it  of  equal  fascination 
to  Willoughby's  sailing  and  loss,  for  the  tragedy  here  is  lack- 
ing; but  most  sea-stories  pale  in  interest  by  comparison  with 
his.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  his  discourse — illustrated  by  his 
heart-shaped  map  of  the  world — to  prove  that  there  is  a  passage 
;by  the  North-West  to  the  Indies,  says  that  the  King  of  Portugal 
-was  so  anxious  that  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  should  not  persevere 
in  the  enterprise  that  he  bribed  him  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  crowns  to  desist  :  "  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
King  of  Portugall  would  not  have  given  to  the  Emperour  such 
summes  of  money  for  egges  in  Mooneshine ".  The  eighth 
volume  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  first  establishments  of 
the  English  in  North  America,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  is 
its  chief  figure.  The  adventures  of  a  far  greater  man,  Ralegh, 
his  step-brother,  do  not  come  into  this  volume  ;  but  there  is  an 
account  of  the  voyage  of  the  ship  which  Ralegh  in  1 586,  at  his 
own  expense,  sent  out  to  the  relief  of  the  Virginian  colony  ; 
and  also  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  voyages,  each  full  of  interest. 

"Physical  Deterioration:  its  Causes  and  the  Cure."  By  A. 
Watt  Smyth.    London  :  Murray.    1904.    6s.  net. 

Mrs.  Smyth  has  given  to  her  series  of  interesting  papers  a 
title  a  little  too  grandiloquent.  She  does  not  go  quite  to  the 
root  of  all  the  things  of  which  she  treats,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  the  book  is  likely  to  cure  the  evils.  But  she 
is  really  suggestive  very  often.  Her  chapters  include  "  Phy- 
sical Unfitness  of  Recruits ;:,  "  Systems  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion ",  "  Physical  Culture  in  Elementary  Schools ",  "  Child 
Labour",  "  Rural  Conditions",  "  The  Evil  Effects  of  Drink", 
and  "Milk".  "Rural  Conditions"  cannot  be  more  than  very 
slightly  touched  upon  in  a  collection  of  this  character,  and  we 
are  not  exceptionally  impressed  by  Mrs.  Smyth's  grip  of  them. 
But  one  is  glad  to  find  such  rare  common  sense  as  this  :  "  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  town  worker  to  despise  the  countryman.  But 
this  contempt  is  bred  of  ignorance.  The  knowledge,  intelli- 
gence, and  judgment  required  to  be  a  good  shepherd  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  needed  to  be  a  good  watchmaker,  and  to  drive  a 
straight  furrow  requires  more  dexterity  and  tact  than  to  stand  by 
while  a  machine  chops  pins  or  punches  pens  by  the  million  ;  or 
winds  steel  tape  on  a  screw  gun."  We  hope  that  Mrs.  Smyth  over- 
states the  impure  milk  evil  ;  if  she  does  not,  the  legislation  in 
the  matter  is  ludicrously  inadequate.  A  notice  which  is  now 
posted  in  the  premises  of  one  of  the  greatest  refreshment 
caterers  in  the  country  does  not  tend  to  allay  the  suspicions  of 
people  who  believe  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  supplied  to  the 


public  is,  on  the  whole,  very  doubtful.  In  this  notice  customers 
are  warned  that  the  caterers  cannot  themselves  guarantee  the 
absolute  purity  of  the  milk  which  they  supply,  though  those 
from  whom  they  procure  it  guarantee  purity. 

"  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Rise  of  Prussia."  By  W.  F> 
Reddaway.    London  :  Putnams.    1904.  $s. 

This  is  one  of  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series  edited  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  C.  Davis,  and  is  intended,  both  in  matter  and 
illustration,  to  be  popular  history.  Mr.  Reddaway,  however, 
has  written  a  book  which  may  appeal  to  serious  students  of 
history  as  well  as  to  general  readers.  He  has  not  over- 
weighted it  with  learning,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  has 
studied  closely.  He  owes  much  of  course  to  Ranke  and  others 
who  have  written  with  high  authority  on  Frederick  and  his 
times,  but  has  not  been  above  profiting  by  Carlyle  and  even 
Macaulay  :  indeed  among  "  secondary  authorities  "  he  tells  us 
he  owes  most  to  Carlyle,  from  whom  he  quotes  freely  and 
often.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  interesting,  though  as 
works  of  art  they  are  not  remarkable. 

"  The  Great  North-West  and  the  Great  Lake  Region  of  North 
America."  By  Paul  Fountain.  London  :  Longmans. 
1904.    \os.  bd.  net. 

Mr.  Fountain,  having  given  the  world  an  account  of  his 
experiences  in  exploring  the  deserts,  mountains  and  forests  of 
North  and  South  America,  is  now  reminiscent  of  the  natural 
history  and  the  scenery  of  the  North-West   and  the  Lake 

•  region  as  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  book  is 
made  up  largely  of  the  disconnected  jottings  of  a  shrewd  and 

i  independent  observer  of  men,  animals,  insects  and  other  living 
things  as  they  presented  themselves  in  out-of-the-way  places. 
He  seems  to  have  been  equally  at  home  whether  taking  part  in 
a  fishing  excursion  or  a  bear  hunt,  studying  the  Shakers  and 
religious  mummers  in  Massachusetts,  supporting  a  chum  in  a 
mining  camp  when  compelled  to  face  a  bully  or  peddling  in  a 
prairie  schooner.  He  writes  picturesquely  and  his  views  are 
never  commonplace.    As  a  record  of  a  condition  of  things 

i  which  has  undergone  revolutionary  changes  since  Mr. 
Fountain's  day  the  book  has  a  certain  value  and  may  in  any 
case  be  read  with  interest. 

"  Early  Days  at  Uppingham  under  Edward  Thring."  By  an 
Old  Boy.    Macmillan.    y.  bd. 

A  very  admirable  little  book  was  published  not  long  since  of 
reminiscences  of  Clifton  ;  and  this  book  about  Uppingham  is 
much  of  the  same  sort,  though  rather  more  strictly  historical 

I  and  explanatory  and  without  the  literary  charm.  But  it  is  just 
the  sort  of  book  that  should  be  written  about  a  school  by  way 
of  establishing  precedent  and  linking  past  and  present.  The 

1  individuality  of  Thring  made  the  appearance  of  such  books 
certain  in  the  case  of  Uppingham,  and  one  cannot  well  be  shown 
too  many  of  the  facets  of  his  character.  The  slipping  off  from 
regulation  games  to  "  bird's-nest"  is  a  form  of  game  which  one 
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LOW  PREMIUMS- LARGE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,194,485.  Income,  £398,982. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 


Assurances  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  communTcation  with  the  Office. 
2  £•  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  8.W. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£1, 000,000.     ■    FUNDS  IN  HAND— £  1 ,900,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board,  of  Directors. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Alfked  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

William  Muller,  Esq. 


Lord  Arthur  Cecil. 
John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE.  ACCIDENT  ASSURANCE. 

INDUSTRIAL  ASSURANCE. 

Summary  of  tlie  Progress  made  during  the  past  Five  Years 
Year  ended  Premiums.  Increase. 

189S  £333,241  — 

1903  £469,502  £136,261 


THOS.  NEILL,  Genera!  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  Invited. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW 
BUSINESS 
for 
1903, 
£3,131,728 


"  A  healthier  or  more  prosperous  state  of 
things  could  hardly  be  looked  for." 

Public  Opinion. 


Head  Office :  NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES: 
50  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
71  &  72  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CITY. 
195  PICCADILLY,  W. 
1  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 
10  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  S.E.  ;  and 
168  WHITECHAPEL  ROAD.  E. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN   BARS.   LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£50,000,000. 
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hopes  will  not  be  wholly  discouraged,  as  it  has  been  in  some 
cases.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  "  Old  Boy's  "  account  of  it  is  so 
sketchy ;  and  did  he  mean  that  he  found  the  nest  of  a  strike 

(sic)  ? 

"  The  Eton  Calendar,  1904."   Eton:  Spottiswoode.  2s. 

The  constant  and  admirable  feature  of  the  "  Eton  Calendar" 
is  the  comparative  tables  of  the  different  years,  which  make  the 
work  an  interesting  thing  to  old  as  well  as  present  Etonians. 
The  members  of  the  school  are  given  from  as  far  back  as  169S, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  history  in  the  tables.  The  minimum 
of  246  was  reached  in  1775,  and  the  maximum,  which  was 
equalled  last  year,  was  the  1,034  of  1901.  The  honours  gained 
at  Oxford  last  year,  many  of  them  from  Christ  Church,  were 
much  above  the  average.  The  very  few  who  enter  Woolwich 
from  Eton  is  rather  surprising  when  compared  with  the  number 
of  successful  Sandhurst  candidates. 


THE   QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

The  article  in  the  new  number  of  the  "  Quarterly  "  which  is 
attracting  most  attention  is  precisely  that  which  is  of  least  value. 
The  Tsar  is  the  object  of  an  attack  in  the  style  of  the  slashing 
Society  journalist  contributed  by  "  a  Russian  official  of  high 
rank".  Nicholas  II.  is  pictured  as  a  feeble  sensitive  autocrat, 
governing  according  to  the  lights  of  a  wild  Oriental  despotism  ; 
he  is  not  ruled  by  his  Ministers  except  in  so  far  as  they  sug- 
gest measures  which  they  know  will  please  him.  The  Tsar  is 
said  to  be  what  inherited  tendencies  and  the  doctrines  of 
Pobedonostseff  and  Meshtshersky,  "the  Torquemada  and 
Cagliostro  of  contemporary  Russia  ",  have  made  him.  He  is  kept 
absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  views  of  his  people,  and  he  is 
absurdly  described  as  having  created  a  gulf  between  himself 
and  the  nation  "  nearly  as  deep  and  broad  as  that  which  sepa- 
rates the  Deity  from  mankind  ".  The  writer  says  he  is  anxious 
to  save  the  people  without  injuring  the  Tsar,  and  the  method 
he  adopts  is  to  assure  the  world  in  all  seriousness  that  the 
Russian  Empire  is  "but  the  servant  of  an  inexperienced  prince 
who  is  not  only  deficient  in  the  qualities  requisite  to  a  ruler 
but  even  devoid  of  the  tact  necessary  to  enable  him  to  keep  up 
appearances  ".  This  "  Russian  official  of  high  rank  "  calls  him- 
self a  broad-minded  monarchist,  but  he  writes  as  an  anarchist 
who  disguises  his  real  feelings  in  order  to  get  a  hearing  in  a 
respected  British  review.  We  may  be  quite  sure  now  that  he 
is  not  an  official  of  really  high  rank.  He  may  have  so  described 
himself,  just  as  in  a  great  house  a  footman  would  undoubtedly 
describe  himself  as  an  official  of  high  rank.  This  article  looks 
too  much  like  taking  popular  feeling  at  the  flood.  A  very 
informing  article  on  the  recent  political  history  of  Japan  de- 
scribes the  revolution  by  which  the  power  of  the  Shoguns 
was  finally  broken  down  in  1868  and  Japan  enabled  with 
the  aid  of  the  machinery  of  Western  civilisation  to  enter 
on  "  that  astounding  course  of  development,  as  radical  as  it 
has  been  rapid,  the  far-reaching  effects  of  which  the  world  at 
large  is  only  now  beginning  to  comprehend".  Lord  Curzon's 
work  on  the  Indian  Frontier  is  sympathetically  reviewed,  his 
achievements  in  internal  progress  being  dismissed  with  the 
remark  that  "  these  pages  would  not  suffice  even  for  the  barest 
catalogue  of  the  items  of  his  work  ".  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester 
gives  at  once  the  most  learned  and  lucid  account  we  have  seen 
of  the  mysterious  sleeping  sickness  which  has  invaded  Uganda 
.from  the  West  African  coast.  He  endorses  Colonel  Bruce's 
wiew  that  the  sickness  is  a  special  kind  of  human  tsetze  fly 
disease  due  to  a  parasite  carried  from  man  to  man  by  the 
palpalis  tsetze  fly.  Europeans  are  not  immune  but  Professor 
Lankester  explains  that  the  dislike  to  the  mere  touch  of  a  fly 
.has  protected  Europeans  almost  entirely.  Of  several  articles  of 
literary  interest  in  the  "Quarterly",  one  by  Professor  Oliver  Elton 
on  the  meaning  of  literary  history  throws  out  a  noteworthy  sugges- 
rtion.  "  If",  he  says,  "  we  do  not  take  heed,  the  great  syndicate- 
history  of  English  literature,  which  we  have  delayed  to  make, 
-and  which  must  be  made,  will  be  made  in  the  Stales,  and 
made,  let  us  add  as  Britons,  less  well  than  we  could  make  it  if 
we  tried.  On  the  whole  our  scholars  write  better,  and  seem 
to  keep  closer  to  the  work  of  art  they  study  than  the  Americans, 
who  are  prone  to  relapse,  in  protest  against  the  glare  of  their 
popular  style,  into  a  decent  and  whity-brown  academicism  of 
language  ". 

The  "  Edinburgh  "  tells  at  some  length  the  story  of  French 
colonisation  in  Africa  and  points  an  instructive  contrast 
between  the  methods  which  lost  F ranee  her  hold  over  Canada 
and  those  which  have  brought  security  and  prosperity  to 
Algeria  Tunis  and  the  French  Sudan.  France's  record  in 
North  Africa  proves  to  the  reviewer's  satisfaction  that  the  ver- 
dict the  "  French  are  no  colonisers  "  no  longer  holds  good.  He 
is  much  impressed  by  their  capacity  for  co-ordinating  every 
portion  of  their  policy  and  pressing  it  equally  at  all  points. 
"  England  in  the  Mediterranean "  is  not  an  account  of  our 
present  position  between  Gibraltar  and  the  Suez  Canal,  but  a 
lengthy  critical  review  of  Mr.  Corbett's  study  of  the  rise  and 
influence  of  British  power  within  the  Straits.  An  article  under 
the  misleading  title  "The  Return  to  Protection"  makes  the  dis- 
covery that  no  single  Englishman  deserving  the  title  of  states- 


man has  publicly  accepted  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  taxing- 
foodstuffs  and  putting  a  general  protective  duty  on  foreign 
manufactures.  The  Editor  says  it  is  clear  that  neither  the 
constituencies  nor  candidates  like  the  Tariff  Reform  League. 
Victory  he  assures  us  will  rest  with  the  Free  Traders,  he 
means  the  free  importers,  if  they  are  true  to  their  principles  and 
show  that  they  think  them  worth  fighting  for.  An  excellent 
study  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  insularity — Matthew  Arnold 
looked  at  his  country  from  a  continental,  not  a  cosmopolitan 
point  of  view — points  out  that  "  he  did  not  perceive  our  want 
of  nimbleness  from  which  our  failures  spring  far  more  than 
from  mere  intellectual  causes,  nor  did  he  fully  anticipate  the 
1  world-wide  and  sweeping  advance,  unstemmed  even  by  insu- 
larity, of  two  elements  old  as  the  Garden  of  Eden — Doubt  and 
Woman.  But  John  Bull's  external  force  and  failings  he  per- 
ceived clearly  with  continental  eyes  though  with  an  English 
heart  ". 

Of  the  articles  in  the  "  Church  Quarterly  "  we  are  struck  most 
with  that  entitled  "Truth  in  History",  not  only  because  of  its 
intrinsic  ability,  but  on  the  broader  ground  of  admiration  for 
the  courage  both  of  the  editor  and  of  the  writer  in  daring  in  this 
time  of  Cromwell-worship  to  publish  a  severe  indictment  of  the 
honesty  and  accuracy  of  three  of  His  Highness'  most  famous 
panegyrists.  Carlyle,  in  the  suppression  of  that  part  of  Cromwell's 
speech  to  the  hundred  officers  in  which  he  confesses  himself 
the  army's  drudge,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  Nayler  incident, 
is  in  our  judgment  proved  guilty  of  sheer  charlatanry.  Dr. 
Gardiner  in  his  palliation  of  the  persecution  of  Overton  and  in 
his  version  of  the  Major-Generals'  institution  is  convicted  of 
something  at  least  as  bad  as  disingenuousness.  And  Mr 
Firth  is  shown  to  have  been  misled  by  Carlyle.  We  note  two 
articles  with  some  apprehension  :  they  are  "The  New  Sayings 
of  Jesus"  and  "Canon  Henson's  Apologia".  They  have  a 
savour  of  journalism.  The  occasion  for  these  articles  did  not 
present  itself  until  very  shortly  before  the  current  number  of 
the  Review  was  due  to  appear.  Therefore  they  cannot  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  deliberate,  large,  and  leisurely  treatment 

j  which  the  happy  circumstances  of  a  quarterly  allow.  If  a 
quarterly  reviewer  gives  no  more  time  or  thought  to  his  work 
than  a  monthly,  what  justification  has  the  quarterly  at  all  ? 
Why  should  we  pay  our  six  shillings  instead  of  half  a  crown  ? 
No  doubt  these  two  articles  would  be  "  topical "  when  the 
Review  appeared  ;  but  the  last  thing  a  quarterly  should  do  is  to 
hobble  itself  with  the  tether  of  the  journalist.    The  article  on 

■  the  "  Sayings  "  is  interesting,  but  we  feel  that  the  same  writer 
could  have  made  it  better.  That  on  Canon  Henson  is  the  less 
justifiable  of  the  two.  We  do  not  profess  to  endorse  Canon 
Henson's  positions,  some  of  them  at  any  rate,  but  we  must 

j  say  that  it  strikes  us  as  a  bit  grotesque  for  the  "  Church 
Quarterly"  to  adopt  towards  Canon  Henson  the  attitude  of  an 
elementary  school  teacher  to  a  naughty  little  boy.  The  com- 
mendation of  Canon  Henson's  literary  gift  is  superfluous,  and 
the  criticism  of  his  views  impresses  us  as  not  quite  fair.  Pusey, 

j  Westcott,   or    Creighton    might   perhaps    patronise  Canon 

j  Henson  without  offence  ;  but  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  name 
a  living  ecclesiastic  who  is  entitled  to  take  any  such  liberty. 

The  "  Law  Quarterly  Review  "  is  marked  by  even  more  than 
the  usual  legal  severity  of  its  articles,  though  the  notes  discuss 
many  points  of  law  as  to  matters  of  general  public  interest 
with  a  deftness  and  lightness  of  touch  which  make  them  very 
readable.  The  only  article  which  perhaps  may  be  safely  re- 
commended to  the  ordinary  reader  is  "The  Evolution  of  the 
'  Pub  ' — a  Sketch  of  the  Earlier  History  of  the  Licensing  Laws" 
which  is  founded  on  several  books  or  papers  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  and  Miss  C.  M.  lies  and  the  report  of  Lord  Peel's 
Commission.  Mr.  H.  Randall,  the  writer,  remarks  that  the 
Radicals  who  are  now  the  most  vehement  advocates  ot  repres- 
sion were  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  equally 
ardent  in  favour  of  free  licensing.  It  is  a  well-known  case  of 
"  free  trade  "  breaking  down.  In  a  note  on  the  late  Sir  William 
Rattigan  it  is  observed  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  practising 
lawyers  in  our  time  who  have  been  able  to  combine  active  and 
varied  occupations  with  continued  interest  in  law  as  a  science. 
The  converse  would  also  be  true  that  he  was  one  of  the  fewer 
scientific  lawyers  who  are  successful  in  practice. 


"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15  Juillet. 

M.  Ernest  Daudet  has  discovered  among  various  papers  that 
have  come  into  his  hands  relating  to  the  emigies  of  the  Revo- 
lution an  extremely  interesting  defence  of  Marie  Antoinette 
written  by  Louis  XVIII.  That  monarch,  who  describes  him- 
self as  among  the  number  of  those  to  whom  the  Queen  told 
"almost  everything  and  never  consulted  ",  takes  an  altogether 
different  view  of  her  character  from  that  assumed  by  contem- 
porary calumny.  Incidentally  he  brings  out  a  fact  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  which  explains  the 
dislike  entertained  for  him  by  the  Queen,  in  the  effort 
to  overcome  which  he  became  involved  (and  involved  her) 
in  the  deplorable  scandal  of  the  "collier".  It  appears  that  the 
Due  d'Aiguillon,  then  Minister,  repeated  to  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador some  disparaging  remarks  passed  by  the  Cardinal,  then 
ambassador  at  Venice,  on  Maria  Theresa.  These  remarks  were 
of  course  carried  to  the  Queen  who  never  forgave  the  reflections 
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made  by  De  Rohan  on  her  mother's  character,  though  the 
latter  in  his  capacity  as  ambassador  was  clearly  within 
his  rights  in  making  them.  The  writer  is  of  opinion  that 
Marie  Antoinette  does  not  deserve  her  reputation  for  vindic- 
tiveness.  He  gives  instances  of  advice  tendered  by  himself 
and  acted  upon  by  her,  even  at  a  time  when  they  were  not  on 
such  good  terms  as  they  were  subsequently,  as  to  her  treatment 
of  individuals.  Her  advice  against  assisting  the  American 
Rebellion  was  good  for  she  saw  to  a  certain  extent  the  result 
to  its  example  upon  French  opinion.  The  scandals  about  her 
morals  are  without  real  foundation,  for  the  attentions  she  paid 
of  individuals  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  cases  in 
which  suspicion  was  aroused.  Altogether  this  is  a  curious 
and  valuable  document. 


There  is  sorro'w  on  the  Sea." 


Erratum  :  In  the  article  on  Stonyhurst  College  in  last 
week's  issue  the  French  town  alluded  to  is  S.  Omer,  not  S. 
Omers. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  150. 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


(Founded  in 

1839.) 


MARINERS' 

Royal  Benevolent  SOCIETY. 


OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 

Patron— HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home;  the; 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

President :  The  Earl  CADOGAN,  K.G, 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
Secretary:  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

E.  GEORGE  &  SONS,  Booksellers, 

And  DEALERS  IN  LITERARY  and  other  JOURNALS  and  REVIEWS,  and 
PUBLICATIONS  of  LEARNED  and  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 
AGENTS  FOR  BRITISH,  FOREIGN,  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS. 

CURRENT  CATALOGUES  SENT  POST  FREE  on  Application.    BOOKS  SOUCHT  FOR. 

Correspondence  Invited.     All  communications  answered. 
LIBRARIES  OR  SMALL  COLLECTIONS  OF  BOOKS  PURCHASED 
IN  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY  FOR  CASH. 
All  orders  promptly  executed.    Established  1820. 

151   WHITECH APEL   ROAD,   LONDON,  E. 


T 


O  BOOKSELLERS  AND  OTHERS.— In  conse- 
quence of  death  a  very  old-established  SECOND-HAND  BOOK- 
SELLER'S BUSINESS  (London),  with  entire  Stock,  together  with  a  valuable 
and  unique  List  of  Bookbuyers  from  Catalogue,  is  offered  FOR  SALE.  An 
exceptional  opportunity  for  a  man  wishing  to  start  in  business  or  one  desirous  to 
open  a  branch. — Apply  by  letter  to  Executor,  care  of  Greaves,  Pass  &  Co., 
63  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  ViRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  n  till  5.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 

BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2.V  Per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  £iqo. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 

Apply  C.  F.  Ravexcroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W;C. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
rr'above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  \  £  GREEN  &  CO.  [  Head  Offices : 

«"  ^"1  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  j  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


DIARRHCEA,  DYSENTERY,  CHOLERA,  &c. 

During  the  last  half-century  everyone  travelling  in  hot  climes  has 
made  a  point  of  carrying  some 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE 

so  as  to  be  in  a  position   to  immediately  stop  an 
attack  of 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery, 
or  Cholera. 

Hot  weather  in  the  British  Isles  strikes  suddenly,  and 
everyone  should  take  a  little  precaution.    Don't  wait . 
till  you  actually  need  the  Chlorodyne  ;  you  might  be 
driven  to  sending  a  careless  messenger  for  the  medicine 
you  require,  who  might  accept  a  substitute. 

You  want 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

IF  YOU  DRINK  SODA  WATER,  DRINK  THE  BEST. 


w.&  J. 
Burrow, 

The 
Springs, 
Malvern. 


'SOoA»  OF  THE  p" 


"Alpha  Brand." 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


NEVER    REQUIRES  GRINDING. 


Black  Handle  ..  ..  5  6 
Ivory  Handle  ..  ..  7;6 
Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 

Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste   ..  6d. 


Wholesale:  Osiiorne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  \V. 


BLACKBEETLES  or  COCKROACHES  cleared  with 
BLATTIS,  the  Union  Paste,  now  used  tor  seven  years  everywhere  with 
unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  the  plague 
of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S. 
Tins,  is.  3d.,  2s.  3d.,  4s.  6d.  post  free.  —  HEWIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 


R.  ANDERSON 

BRITISH,  INDIAN, 


&  CO. 

ADVERTISEMENT 


AND  COLONIAL 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advic 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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MR.  GRANTJIIC^  LIST. 

GIOVANNI  COSTA :  His  Life,  Work,  and 
Times. 

By  OLIVIA  ROSSETTI  AGRESTI.  21s.  net. 

With  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations. 
Scotsman. — "This  noble  and  devoted  man-  patriot  and  artist — has  found  an 

admirable  biographer,  who  now  in  this  volume  puts  his  achievements  before  the 

'English  public  in  a  convincing  and  interesting  manner." 


CHRISTOPHER    MARLOWE    AND  HIS 
ASSOCIATES. 

By  JOHN  H.  INGRAM.    With  many  Illustrations.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Standard.—"  A  deeply  interesting  biography." 

JAPAN :  Aspects  and  Destinies. 

By  W.  PETRIE  WATSON.      Illustrated.    Second  Edition.  12s.6d.net. 
Daily  Chronicle.  — 11  Here  is  a  book  altogether  which  should  help  us  to  know 
even  unknowable  Japan.    For  the  rest,  it  has  many  lights  on  the  situation  now  in 
process  of  solution  in  the  Far  East." 


THE  SERVIAN  TRAGEDY. 

By  HERBERT  VIVIAN.  Illustrated.    10s.  6d.  net. 

St.  James's  Gazette. — li  Graphically  written, with  some  excellent  illustrations,  and 
bears  the  impress  of  first-hand  knowledge  of  many  of  the  scenes  described." 

SHAKESPEARE'S  STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

By  CHARLES  CREIGHTON.  10s.  net. 

Liverpool  Meicury. — "Among  the  most  remarkable,  the  most  learned,  and  the 
most  fascinating  commentaries  on  the  inner  personality  of  Shakespeare  that  have  yet 
appeared." 

THE  WORKS  OF  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.    Edited  by  CHARLES  SAYLE.  Each  8s.  6d.  net. 

Containing  the  Religio   Medici,  with  the  Annotations  ;  and  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  "  English  Library." 
Outlook. — "  The  publisher  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  form  he  has  given  this 

ibook." 


By  the  late  SAMUEL  BUTLER, 

Author  of  "  Erewhon,"  "  The  Way  of  All  Flesh,"  &c.  &c. 

ESSAYS  ON  LIFE.  ART,  AND  SCIENCE.  6s. 

Morning  Post.— "  Samuel  Butler  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  wittiest  and  most 
original  thinkers  and  writers  of  his  generation." 


AT  SCOTLAND  YARD. 


By  JOHN  SWEENEY,  late  Detective  Inspector,  New  Scotland  Yard. 
Edited  by  FRANCIS  RICHARDS.  6s.  net. 

Herein  are  related  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Sweeney  as  a  constable,  as  an  active 
•opponent  of  Anarchists,  Fenians,  and  criminals  generally,  and  as  a  bodyguard  of 
Royalty. 
Daily  Chronicle.- 
Irish  Times. 


'iiicle. — "  There  is  a  peril  on  every  page,  a  romance  in  every  chapter." 
s. — "  Of  such  interest  that  it  is  easy  to  predict  for  it  a  great  success." 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MAETERLINCK. 

By  W.  L.  COURTNEY,  Author  of  "  Undine,"  &c.  &c.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Globe. — "  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney's  collection  of  essays  with  information  and  ideas 
to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers." 


FICTION. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER. 

By  W.  B.  MAXWELL.  6s. 
Daily  News.  — "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  year.    The  story  is 
original  and  arresting  the  detailed  work  of  dialogue  and  description  extra- 
ordinarily finished  and  secure  Of  many  novels  by  authors  hitherto  almost 

•unknown,  few  have  made  so  deep  an  impression  as  this  for  sincerity,  insight,  and 
dramatic  handling  of  situations." 

THE  TAVERN  KNIGHT. 

By  RAFAEL  SABATINI.  6s. 

Scotsman.  — "  A  strong  and  spirited  romance  of  adventure  It  cannot  fail  to 

please  everyone  who  takes  it  up." 

ONE  DOUBTFUL  HOUR. 

By  ELLA  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  3s.  6d. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  Nothing  better  in  the  way  of  short  stories  could  be  desired. 
 Vivid,  picturesque,  and  taking,  holding  one  interested  from  start  to  finish." 


LOVE  AMONG  THE  RUINS. 

By  WARWICK  DEEPING.  6s. 

CELIBATE  SARAH.  Ey  james  blyth.  es. 
HIS  MAJESTY'S  PEACOCK. 

liy  W.  A.  MACKENZIE.  6s. 

MARIAN  VOYNE.       By  BERyl  goldie. 
MISSING  LADYLAND.  By  JAMES  ALFRED.  m. 
A  SPECIALIST  IN  CRIME. 

,  By  GEORGE  G.  BOLTON.    3s.  6d. 
London  :  GRANT  RICHARDS,  48  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 
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Biography. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Edward  Byles  Cowell  (George  Cowell).  Macmillan. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Philanthropist  (John  F.  Causton).    Lane.  6s. 

A  Weird  Transformation  (M.  V.  Halidom).    Burleigh.  6.r. 

History. 

A  Fight  to  a  Finish  (Major  C.  G.  Dennison).    Longmans.  $s. 
1'agan  Ireland  (Eleanor  Hull).    Nutt.    3^.  6d.  net. 
History  of  the  High  School  of  Stirling  (A.  F.  Hutchison).    Stirling : 
Mackay.  21s. 

Law. 

Cases  Illustrating  the  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Torts  (Francis  R.  Y. 
Radeliffe  and  J.  C.  Miles).  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Philosophy. 

A  Philosophical  Introduction  to  Ethics  (W.  R.  Boyce  Gibson). 
Sonnenschein.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints. 

Memoirs  and  Travels  of  Mauritius  Augustus  Count  de  Benyowski. 

Kegan  Paul.    3^.  6d.  net. 
"The  Works  of  Shakespeare": — The  Merchant  of  Venice;  King 

Richard   III.;   Twelfth   Night;    Hamlet.     (Introductions  by 

George  Brandes. )  Heinemann. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  (Holmes),  Is.  net  ;  On  Heroes 

and  Hero  Worship  (Carlyle),  is.  net ;  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 

Khayyam  (FitzGerald),  6d.  net ;  A  Country  Muse  (Norman  Gale), 

6d.  net.  Richards. 

School  Books. 

A  New  Trigonometry  for  Schools  (W.  G.  Borchardt  and  Rev.  A.  D. 

Perrott.    Part  I.)  ;  Elementary  Algebra  (VV.  M.  Baker  and  A.  A. 

Bourne),  2s.  6d.  Bell. 
A  Source  Book  of  Roman  History  (Dana  Carleton  Munro).  Heath.. 

Theology. 

Mystery:  A  Peep  Behind  the  Veil  (Rhoda  O.  Coates).  Gay  and 
Bird.    3^.  6d. 

Verse. 

Collection  of  Poems  (Wellesley  Shatwell).  Gay  and  Bird.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Banking,  The  Customer's  Guide  to  (Henry  Warren).  Richards.  6s. 
Compendious  Syriac  Grammar  (Theodor  Noldeke.     Translated  by 

James  A.  Crichton).    Williams  and  Norgate.    iSs.  net. 
Moderne   Lettre  de    Cachet    (par    C.    Bertie-Marriott).     Paris : 

Flammarion.    3  A-  50. 
Morocco,  The  Truth  about   (M.  Aflalo.    With  Preface  by  R.  B. 

Cunninghame  Graham).    John  Lane.    "js.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  August  :  —  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Independent  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The 
Treasury,  6d.  ;  Ord  Och  Bild  (Stockholm),  ikr.  :  Scribner's 
Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Century  Illustrated,  is.  i,d.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  Is.  ; 
The  United  Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  Arts  and  Crafts,  Is.  ;  The 
Wide  World  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The 
Sunday  Strand,  6d.  ;  The  Captain,  6d.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6d.  ; 
The  Windsor  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies, 
2)S.  6d.  net ;  Macmillan's  Magazine,  is.  ;  Temple  Bar,  is.  ;  The 
Empire  Review,  is. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S A TURD A  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    182    1  10  4 
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Strand,  London,  IV.  C. 
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SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  -would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad : — 

Pakis  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,,  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
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  .    Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels    ....    Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
Berlin       .       .      .       .    W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jiigerstrasse  73 
Vienna      ....    Messrs  Gerold  &  Co. ,  8  Stefansplatz. 
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Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid     ....    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .       .    Otto  Keil.  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 
Homdukg  ....    Schick's  Library. 

Cairo        ....    The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 
New  York       .       .      .    The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 
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„  ,,  .    A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  List. 


A  FIGHT  TO  A  FINISH. 

By  Major  C.  G.  DENNISON,  D.S.O., 
late  Officer  Commanding  Dennison's  Scouts. 
With  27  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
Contents. — Commencement  of  the  Transvaal  War  of  18S1 — Reminiscences  of 
the  Great  Boer  War  of  1899-1902. 


WAR-SHIPS. 

A  Text-Book  on  the  Construction,  Protection,  Stability,  Turning,  &c. 
of  War  Vessels. 

By  EDWARD  L.  ATTWOOD,  M.Inst.N.A. 

Member  of  the  Royal  Corps  of  Naval  Constructors,  Lecturer  in  Naval  Architecture 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich  ;  Author  of  "A  Text-Book  of 
Theoretical  Naval  Architecture." 
With  Numerous  Diagrams.    Medium  8vo.  10s.  fid.  net. 
•»*  Prospectus  sent  on  application. 


VOLUME  FOR  1903  NOW  READY. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER: 

A  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  the  year  1903. 

8vo.  18s. 

*>*  Volumes  of  the  ANNUAL  REGISTER  for  the  Years  1853-1902  can  still 
be  had,  18s.  each. 


THEKLA, 

And   other  Poems. 

By  STEPHEN  HUGHES-GAMES. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.  . 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 
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THE  TIGER  OF  MUSCOVY.    By  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FIELD.  By 

FredWhishaw.    Chaps.  VII. -XII.  the  Rev.  Canon  Vaughan. 
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IN      PRAISE      OF      RICHARD  ^EES  <J°lnt  Author  of    'Three  "» 

HARRYS.    By  Edward  Wright.  Norway  ).  v 

THE    PHILANTHROPIST     AND  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 

THE  UNIT.    By  M.  E.  Francis.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
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By  E.  B.  Iwan-Muller. 
CARDINAL  NEWMAN  AND  THE   NEW  GENERATION.     By  W.  S. 

Lilly. 

LE  MAROC.    By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

THE  AUXILIARY  FORCES  AND  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THREE.  By 

Robert  A.  Johnson. 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND   WALL  STREET.    By  Frank  Basil 

Tracy. 

TWO  CENTENARIES  :   NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE  AND  GEORGE 

SAND.    By  Francis  Gribble. 
DOCKYARDS  AND  SHIPYARDS  :  A  PHASE  OF  ADMIRALTY  POLICY. 

By  Herbert  Russell. 
THE  KISS  POETICAL.    By  Norman  Pearson. 

JAPAN'S    ASPIRATIONS   AND    INTERNATIONALISM.     By  Alfred 

French' public  opinion  and  the  russo-japanese  war.  By 

R.  de  Marmande. 

some  considerations  on  the  alleged  physical  degene- 
ration OF  THE  BRITISH  RACE.    By  Alfred  A.  Mumford,  M.D. 
THAMES  BARRAGE.    By  W.  B.  Woodgate. 
A  CHILD'S  DIARY.    By  Edward  H.  Cooper. 

THEOPHANO.     Chaps.    XXVII.,    XXVIII.,    and  XXIX.     By  Frederic 
Harrison. 
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NOW  READY. 

At  all  Booksellers',  Bookstalls,  and  Libraries. 

Price  6s. 

THE  REVEREND  JACK. 

By  NAUNTON  COVERTSIDE 

(Naunton  Davies),  Author  of  "Chester  Cresswell,"  "  The  Secret  of 
a  Hollow  Tree,"  "A  Tale  of  the  Commonwealth," 
"  The  King's  Guide." 

From  the  late  DEAN  FARRAR. 
"  I  have  read  'The  Keveiend  Jack'  with  deep  interest,  and  trust  that  it  will 
meet  with  well-deserved  success.    I  found  it  much  more  interesting  than  a  vast 
•number  of  stories  whicli  are  daily  being  published,  anH.  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion,  I  think  it  otiijht  to  succeed." — F.  W.  Farrar. 

"  The  book  is  clever  and  strong,  well  worked  out,  and  carefully  written.  With 
■  such  qualities  as  these  to  recommend  it,  it  deserves  and  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  a 
wide  popularity."— Glasgow  Herald. 


THE  A  B  C  OF  GOLF. 

By  A.  J.  ROBERTSON. 

Contains  Full  Directions  for  Playing  the  Game  and  Complete  List  of 
Rules.  Illustrated. 

PRICE    ONE    SHILLING  ONLY. 


BACK  NUMBERS. 

A  Collection  of  Poems  that  have  appeared  occasionally  in 

The  Onlooker. 

By  DENIS  DOUVAL. 

24mo.    Paper  covers  in  two  Colours.    Price  is. 

"  Smart  parodies  There  is  a  capital  swing  about  them." 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 


THE  ABC  BRIDGE  SCORING  ;^  0  BLOCKS. 

Size  7£  by  4J. 

The  best,  simplest,  and  plainest  Scoring  Tablet  in  the  market, 
with  Pencil  complete. 

Post  free,  price  8d.,  or  7s.  per  dozen. 


DRANE'S  POPULAR  6s.  NOVELS 

FOR    SEASIDE  READING. 

TO   BE  HAD  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 

SAINT    BASIL  :    a   Novel   of    Yesterday.  By 

Bertha  C.  Foster. 
"  A  domestic  picture,  very  true  to  life.    No  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  a 
revival  of  old  ideals  and  faiths." — Literary  World. 

"  The  reader  who  takes  up  the  book  is  certain  not  to  put  it  down  until  the  last 
■-.vord  is  reached." — Lloyd's. 

"  The  moral  tone  is  distinctly  elevating,  and  the  story,  well  worked  out,  is 
thoroughly  interesting  from  start  to  finish." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

THE    HOUSE    ON    THE    MINE.      By  the 

Author  of  "  Saint  Basil." 
L1  A  bright  story  in  which  ail  the  characters  move  instinct  with  vitality." 

The  Guardian. 

"  A  thoroughly  pleasant,  wholesome,  and  lovable  story,  with  a  charmingly  human 
.and  breezy  girl  for  its  heroine.  The  dialogue  is  quite  exceptionally  natural  ;  the 
little  fishes  are  never  made  to  talk  like  whales."—  St.  James  s  Gazette. 

THREE   MEN   AND   A   MAID.    A  Novel  by 

Phil  Ludlow. 

"  The  style  is  good  and  full  of  promise."— Sporting  and  Dramatic. 
"  A  highly  diverting  story." — Leeds  Mercury. 

TWO   WOMEN.      A  New  Problem  Novel.  By 

Harold  Tremayne,  Author  of  "  Doris,"  "  Shears  of  Fate,"  &c.  &c. 

"  Original  in  its  design  The  book  is  written  with  a  good  deal  of  cleverness, 

and  is  entertaining." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Mr.  Harold  Tremayne  has  turned  out  an  excellent  story,  most  original." 

The  Globe. 

THE  RUGGED  WAY.    By  E.  Way  Elkington, 

Author  of  "The  Lucky  Shot,"  "The  Squattei's  Stud,"  &c.  &c.    320  pages. 

With  Frontispiece  by  Harry  Rountree. 
"  Written  with  a  fine  touch  for  '  local  colour.'  " — The  Daily  Mail. 
"  Here  is  a  charge  of  murder  unravelled  with  Sherlock  Holmes'  talent." — Tatler. 
"  Affords  pleasant  reading." — Birmingham  Post. 

MRS.    WATERMAN.     A  Novel.      By  Noah 

Lampkin. 

THREE   LIVES  AND  A  LOVE.     By  W.  H. 

Farrar. 

"  Lively  and  spirited."— Morning  Post. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  incident  in  the  book  written  with  considerable  smart- 
ness."— The  Bookseller. 

THE    SWEETNESS    OF    REVENGE.  By 

R.  Williamson. 

THE    PROFESSOR'S  WIFE.     By  Berthold 

Auerbach.    Translated  by  F.  E.  Hynam. 
"  Charmingly  told."—  Literary  World. 

"  The  story  is  a  remarkable  study  of  German  life  and  character." 

Daily  Graphic. 

THE  GAME  OF  LOVE.    By  Walter  Fuller. 

"A  strong  piece  of  delightful  character  study." — Dundee  Courier. 

H.  J.  DRAKE,  Salisbury  House,'  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


HTHE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 

X.  Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from_  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  P.edford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXHILL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 

Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 


ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL,  WEST  KENSINGTON. 


AN    EXAMINATION   WILL   BE    HELD  at  the 

i~l  above  School  on  TUESDAY,  September  6tb,  1904,  and  on  the  following 
days  for  filling  up  about  20  vacancies  on  the  foundation. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Examination  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bursar. 


FIFTH    YEAR   OF  ISSUE. 

"ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE," 

WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED 

THE    ARMY    AND    NAVY    "OMNIUM  GATHERUM," 

Is  a  Monthly  Service  Directory  and  Trade  Circular  for  Firms  and 
Businesses  catering  for  the  Wants  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Contains  interesting  information  concerning  the  two  Services,  under  the  head  of 
"The  Army  and  Navy  Month  by  Month,"  a  Summary  of  Parliamentary  Intelli- 
gence for  the  Services,  Items  of  General  Intelligence,  Personal  Paragraphs,  a 
Diary  of  Coming  Events  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  a  List  of  Appointments  and  Pro- 
motions during  the  Month  in  the  two  Services.  Reviews  of  Naval  and  Military 
Publications,  &c. 

A  Full-page  Picture  printed  on  Plate  Paper  of  a  Naval  or  MiHtary  Officer 
of  note  is  given  away  with  each  number. 

The  "  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE"  circulates  freely  in  all  Service 
Clubs  and  Institutions  all  over  the  World.  Copies  are  also  sent  to  all  Regimental 
Messes  at  home  and  abroad,  to  all  Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  Commission,  to  all 
General  and  Staff  Officers,  and  the  principal  Naval  Officers  ;  many  Copies  to  Hotels 
in  Garrison  and  Seaport  Towns,  and  elsewhere. 

A  Useful  Circular  for  Officers  of  both  Services.  A  most  Valuable 
Medium  for  Advertisers. 

For  all  Particulars,  Specimen  Copy,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements, 
&c.,  apply  to  the  MANAGER,  11  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle"  in  Jermyn 
Street,  St.  /ames's,  London,  S.  W. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 


La  plus  r^pandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres,  nouvelle  serie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  in^dits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
pa  rait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 
Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1904  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  e'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'eeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  gratuit  stir  dcmanJe. 


PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


RAND    MINES,  LIMITED. 


Dividend  No.  4. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.— Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  (ot  5s.  shares)  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment  on  or  after 
Thursday,  the  nth  August,  of  Dividend  No.  4  (iod  per  cent.,  i.e.  5s.  per  5s.  share), 
after  Surrender  of  Coupon  No.  4,  either  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company, 
No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C,  or  at  the  Compagnie  Franchise  de  Mines  d'Or 
et  de  l'Afrique  du  Sud,  20  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris. 

All  Coupons  presented  at  the  latter  Address,  as  well  as  any  presented  at  the 
London  Office  for  account  of  holders  resident  in  France,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduc- 
tion of  is.  in  the  £  on  account  of  French  Transfer  Duty  and  French  Income  Tax. 

Coupons  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to 
deduction  by  the  London  Office  of  English  Income  Tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  in  the  £. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination  at  either  of  the  Offices 
mentioned  above,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between  the 
hours  of  11  and  2. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C, 
28th  July,  1904. 


3o  July,  1904  The  Saturday  Review. 


When  Did  it  Happen? 

As  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  year  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo  :  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make,  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about,    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediajval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
Institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs — The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Law-,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE   HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

ScJioolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  Lawyers, 

M.P.'s,  Business  Men,  and  Public  31en  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

says:  "'Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates'  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 

Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  Work  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for*  5s.  down  together  with  the  accompanying 

COUPON: 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "  HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree 
ko  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 


Name  

Address  . 


Occupation   

Ij  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  js.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  $s.  or  55. 
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DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 


Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.  :  6d  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON  AND  ENV,RONS- 

^         1^1^  V  1^  By  E   c  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — The  Times. 
"  It  very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 


THE 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.Q  S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated. 
Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
The  Isle  of  Wight.  .      The  Channel  Islands. 

The  Vale  of  Llangollen.  Ross,  Monmouth,  Tintern. 

Brecon  and  its  Beacons.  The  Severn  Valley. 

Bournemouth  and  the  New  Forest.    —    The  Wye  Valley. 
Brighton,   Worthing,   Eastbourne,   Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester.  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  Weston-super-Mare.  Cheddar  Valley. 

Aberystwith,  Borth,  Towyn,  Aberdovey.  Machynlleth. 
Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Bangor,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth,    Dolgelly,    Harlech,    Portmadoc,    Criccieth,  Pwllheli, 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Festiniog. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,   Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 
Exeter.  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  Dawlish. 
Torquay,  Teignmouth,  Paignton,  Dartmoor. 
Plymouth,  Looe.  Fowey,  St.  Austell. 
Falmouth,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Islands. 


Letter  from   H. M.   THE  KING. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  your  letter  to  the  Kin_ 
I  am  commanded  by  His  Majesty,  in  reply,  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  r 
edition,  so  well  got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs,'  which  you  have  transmitted 
His  Majesty's  acceptance. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"R.  Darlington,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S."  KNOLLYS 


and 
new 
for 


IS.    THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    An  Illustrated  Handbook  to  the 
leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London  :  SIMFKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Paris  &  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 

The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL, 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


Poor  Clergp  Relief  Corporation 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C* 

ESTABLISHED  1856. 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 

NO    "  LETTERS  "  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  ^220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
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President:  The  Lord  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 


The  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Fund  for 
the  Poor  Country  Clergy. 

The  Committee  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation 
earnestly  ask  for  Contributions  to  their  Fund  for 
granting  Help  to  Country  Clergymen  and  to  those 

in  Provincial  Towns  suffering  from  overwork  and 
weakened  health,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  few  weeks' 
rest  and  change.  Cases  are  frequent  where  for  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years — sometimes  even  longer — a  Clergy- 
man has  not  had  a  single  Sunday  from  his  parish. 

It  is  requested  that  all  sums  sent  for  this  special 
purpose  may  be  marked  "  Holiday  Fund." 

The  Society  also  makes  large  grants  periodically  from 
its  General  Fund  in  times  of  emergency,  and  is  the  only 
Institution  of  the  kind  which  gives  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Clergy,  their  Widows,  and  Orphan  Daughters  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  each  fortnightly  Meeting 
of  the  Committee  some  hundreds  of  pounds  are  distri- 
buted in  this  way. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  "London  and  West- 
minster Bank,"  and  made  payable  to  the  Secretary, 
Mandeville  B.  Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
Offices  of  the  Corporation  : 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C.. 

CONSOLIDATED  MINES  SELECTION. 

The  seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Mines  Selection  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  Winchester  House,  E.C.,  Mr.  Francis  Muir  (the- 
chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  W.  Moore,  F.C.  I. S.)  read  the  formal  notice  and  the  report 
of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman,  after  referring  to  the  great  loss  the  Company  had  sustained  by  the- 
death  of  Mr.  Hugo  Andreae,  said  the  capital  and  the  reserve  fund  remained  as- 
before.  "The  profit,  including  the  balance  brought  in  from  the  previous  year, 
amounts  to  £6,240,  against  .£41,923  last  year,  and  this  we  recommend  should  be 
carried  forward.  The  various  investments  shown  in  the  balance-sheet  amount 
in  all  to  something  like  £20,000  less  than  last  year,  and  the  amount  of  cash  in 
hand  and  at  short  call  comes  to,  approximately,  the  same  sum.  Under  various 
headings  among  the  assets  we  give  the  location  of  our  different  invest- 
ments, and  the  chief  alteration  is  a  reduction  of  about  £r2,ooo  in  our 
Australian  investments,  which  are  this  year  .£20,826,  against  ^33,190.  Our 
principal  investment  there  now  is  in  the  Great  Boulder  Proprietary  Company, 
in  which  we  have  considerable  confidence.  A  new  item  appears  in  the  accounts 
— real  estate  and  house  property  in  Johannesburg,  £5,497.  That  represents 
accommodation  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  our  engineer  (Mr. 
Honnold).  Our  chief  interests  in  the  Rand  at  present  are  in  various  deep  levels, 
scattered  more  or  less  over  all  portions  of  the  Rand  from  west  to  east,  and 
these  we  regard  as  of  great  future  promise.  Of  course  in  such  time^-- 
as  these  some  of  our  shares  show  a  considerable  amount  of  depreciation  ; 
but  there  are  others  which  show  a  considerable  amount  of  appreciation 
indeed,  had  we  desired  to  show  a  large  profit  in  this  account,  we  could,  by 
realising  certain  of  our  securities,  have  done  so  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  us  that  it  was 
wise  to  sacrifice  securities  which  we  considered  were  very  much  below  their  intrinsic 
and  prospective  values,  and,  no  doubt,  in  that  view  the  shareholders  will  agree. 
Among  our  deep-level  securities  we  are  interested  in  such  mines  as  the  Angelo 
Deep,  the  Driefontein  Deep,  the  Main  Reef,  City  Deep,  Transvaal  Coal  Trust, 
Wolhuter  Deep,  Witwatersrand  Deep,  and  Western  Rand,  and  in  other 
undeveloped  farms.  The  development  of  these  deep  lev-els  has  been,  of  course, 
very  much  restricted  and  retarded  by  the  war  and  subsequent  labour  diffi- 
culties ;  but  as  these  troubles  are  now  past,  or  passing,  the  time  when  they 
will  appear  attractive  to  ordinary  investors  is  now  rapidly  approaching. 
I  may  also  mention  a  considerable  investment  that  we  have  in  South  Africa  in 
Premier  Diamonds,  from  which  we  look  for  very  satisfactory  returns  ere  long.  In  the 
American  Continent  our  investments  are  still  chiefly  in  the  Anglo-Klondyke  Com  - 
pany,  which  is  promising  again  this  season  to  do  very  well,  the  Esperanza  Mine,  in 
Mexico,  and  the  Veloro  Syndicate,  formed  to  dredge  certain  gravel  beds  in  Cali- 
fornia." The  Chairman,  continuing,  said  :  It  was  a  matter  for  great  regret  to  the 
directors  that  the  accounts  were  not  more  favourable,  but  there  was  nothing  for 
which  they  felt  they  need  blame  themselves  or  apologise.  _  Circumstances 
had  been  against  them,  and  to  anyone  who  had  been  following,  even  _  cur- 
sorily, the  course  of  events  during  the  year,  either  as  regards  mining 
markets  or  markets  generally  as  affected  by  trade  conditions  and  the  war  in  the 
Far  East,  it  could  be  no  cause  for  surprise  that  a  company  such_  as  this  should,  for 
the  second  time  during  its  seven  years'  existence,  be  unable  to  distribute  any-  profits 
to  its  shareholders.  During  the  six  years  of  their  existence  previous  to  this  year, 
they  had  distributed,  including  one  barren  year,  77J  per  cent,  in  the  shape  of 
dividend,  or  an  average  for  the  six  years  of  13  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tax. 
Reviewing  the  conditions  he  said  that  never  before"  in  the  history  of  the  industry  had 
its  substantial  condition  been  so  favourable  for  improvement  as  at  the  present 
moment.  He  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  arrival  of  the  opportune  time, 
and  was  satisfied  that  when  it  came  their  knowledge,  organisation,  and  command 
of  capital  would  enable  them  to  turn  it  to  full  advantage.  The  Chairman  concluded 
by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  Walter  McDermott  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
The  retiring  directors  were  re-elected,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man and  directors  closed  the  proceedings. 
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THE  WITWATERSRAND  TOWNSHIP,  ESTATE 
AND  FINANCE  CORPORATION,  LTD. 

Head  Office  :  JEPPE  ARCADE,  JOHANNESBURG. 
CAPITAL       ....  £200,000. 
DIRECTORS. 

ABE  EAILEY,  M.L.A.  (Chairman),  JULIUS  JEPPE,  CARL  JEPPE  (Life 
Governor),  JOHN  GEORGE  CURREY,  B.  P.  G.  CURTIS,  JOHN  HALL 
RYAN,  SIR  W.  VAN  HULSTEYN  (alternate  H.  L.  L.  FELTHAM). 

SECRETARY. 

TRISTRAM  WOOLDRIDGE. 
LONDON  COMMITTEE. 

ABE  EAILEY  (alternate  A.   E.   N.  WARD),   Hon.  ARTHUR   G.  BRAND, 
BKINSLEY  FITZGERALD,  LUDW1G  NEUMANN. 

LONDON  SECRETARY. 

C.  J.  BROWN. 
London  Office  :  4o4to  453  SALISBURY  HOUSE,  E.C. 

DIRECTORS'  REPORT 

For  seven  months  ending  31st  March,  1904.    Submitted  to  the  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  Shareholders  of  the  Corporation,  held  in  the  Board  Room,  Jeppe 
Arcade,  Johannesburg,  Thursday,  the  30th  June,  1904. 

To  the  Shareholders, 
Gentlemen, — Your  Directors  herewith  present  to  you  their  Report  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation,  together  with  the  audited  Ealance  Sheet  and  Profit  and 
Loss  Account  for  the  seven  months  ending  31st  March,  1904. 

At  your  last  General  Meeting,  held  on  the  29th  March,  1904,  you  were  informed 
that  a  meeting  would  be  called  within  a  short  time  ;  this  explains  the  reason  why  the 
accounts  are  made  up  for  only  seven  months  ;  in  future  your  accounts  will  be  made 
up  to  the  31st  December  in  each  vear. 
Although  for  only  the  short  period  of  seven  months  the  net  realised  profits  are 
£63,227  15s.  id.  During  this  period  Dividend  No.  5  of  20  per  cent,  was  paid, 
absorbing  .£40,000,  and  a  Balance  of  ,6345,223  9s.  6d.  carried  forward  to  Appro- 
priation Account. 

In  addition  to  the  realised  profits  the  appreciation  of  your  investments  in  Property 
and  Shares  is  very  considerable  ;  all  the  Assets  figure  at  cost  with  the  exception  of 
'Share  Investments,  which  have  been  written  down  to  market  price.  Since  the 
date  of  closing  the  bookssuch  Share  Investments  as  were  written  down  have  fully 
recovered  the  amount  written  off. 

PROPERTY  ACCOUNT.— The  Permanent  Property  Account  now  stands  at 
£228,336  2s.  6d.,  against  ,6202,164  5s.  in  the  last  Balance  Sheet  (the  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  the  purchase  of  the  Townships  of  Bellevue  and  a  half  share  in 
Bellevue  East  and  Lorentzville),  less  an  amount  of  £21,000  received  from  the 
Municipal  Council  for  the  expropriation  of  the  freehold  of  some  193  stands  in 
Fordsburg  which  fell  within  the  Insanitary  Area. 

INVESTMENTS. 

Investments  jn  Property  stand  at   £106,059  J3  11 

Investments  in  Shares  stand  at    ..        ..       ..       ..      154,674  13  7 

Houses  stand  at      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       13,262  10  6 

(a  reduction  of  £7,322  ns.  id.  being  accounted 
for  by  the  sale  of  some  cottages.) 
'Sundry  Debtors,  Bonds,  Loans  and  Advances  at  call 

figure  at  258,954  13  9 

or  an  increase  of  £33,186  17s.  id. 

The  amount,  "  Sundry  Debtors,"  is  entirely  for  Stand  Licences  due  to  the 
31st  March,  1904. 

DIRECTORS.— Messrs.  J.  H.  Ryan  and  B.  P.  G.  Curtis  retire  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election. 
:   AUDITORS. — You  are  asked  to  appoint  two  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  in 
place  cf  Messrs.  H.  W.  P.  Steeds  and  C.  L.  Andersson  and  Co.,  who  retire,  but  are 
eligible  lor  re-election  ;  and  to  fix  the  remuneration  for  the  past  Audit. 

ABE  BAILEY,  Chairman. 

JULIUS  JEPPE.  ) 

JOHN  H.  RYAN,  [  Directors. 

H.  L.  L.  FELTHAM.  I 

TRISTRAM  WOOLDRIDGE,  Secretary. 

Johannesburg,  26th  June,  1904. 


BALANCE  SHEET  at  31st  March,  1904. 

LIABILITIES. 

£      s.  d. 

To  Capital     ..       ..        ,.       ..       ..       ..       ..    200,000   o  o 

Share  Premium,  being  40s.  per  Share  on  ico.ooo 
Shares  ..       ..       .,       ..       ..       ..       ..    200,000   o  o 

Sundry  Creditors 

Balance,  Purchase  Property  . .   

"Standard  Bank. .        ..  ., 
Unclaimed  Dividends — 
Johannesburg  nil 

London    231  15  10 

Balance  as  per  Appropriation  Account 

'Contingent  Liability  on  Suburban  Township  Shares  at  15s.  6d. 
per  Share   15,500    o  o 


s.  d. 


ooo  o  o 
509  5  1 
776  15  11 
251    2  1 


231  15  10 
,223    9  6 


£826,992    S  5 

ASSETS. 

■By  Property  Account   228,366   2  6 

Houses      ..    13,262  10  6 

Jeppe  Arcade    .4,577    4  2 

btands  unsold      ..       ..       ..       ..                                  tt  30,137  10  2 

Investments  in  Property                                      ..       ..  106^059  13  11 

»!             Shares  ..        ..       ..       ..       ..  154,674  13  7 

Office  Furniture  and  Tools   '55o   £  0 

Sundry  Debtors   15,423    5  o 

Bonds,  Loans,  and  Advances  at  Call   243I541    8  9 

Bills  Receivable  and  Stamps   ..  "    '168    4  o 

Cash  at  Bankers  against  unclaimed  Dividends  as  per  contra    . .  231  15  10 

£826,992    8  5 

We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  with 
the  Books  of  the  Corporation,  together  with  the  Securities,  Titles,  &c,  representing 
its  Assets,  and  beg  to  report  that,  in  our  opinion,  such  Account  is  a  full  and  fair 
!Balance  Sheet,  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the 
Corporation's  affairs  as  shown  by  the  Books. 

H.  W.  P.  STEEDS.  >  ,  ,. 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON  &  CO.,    i  Audltors- 

ABE  EAILEY,  Chairman. 

JULIUS  IEPPE,  1 

J.  H.   RYAN,  Directors. 

H.  L.  L.  FELTHAM,  I 

TRISTRAM  WOOLDRIDGE,  Secretary. 

.[Johannesburg,  27th  June,  -904. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  1st  September,  1903,  to  31st  March, 

1904. 

„   >       ^  £  s.  d.      £    s.  d. 

To  Audit  rees   252   o  o 

London  Office  Expenses         ..       ..       ..       ..  322    4  1 

Directors'  Fees  £90   6  o 

Life-Governor  s  Fees     ..        ..       ..      583    6  8 

  673  ie  8 

Legal  Expenses   26  18  2 

Depreciation  in  Shares  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  2,954  '4  8 

General  Charges  . .        ..        ..        ..       ..        ..  35  17  o 

Loss  in  Rents  during  War  Period     ..       ..       ..  450   o  o 

  4.7*5    6  7 

Balance  to  Appropriation  Account   ..       ..   6^,227  15  1 


By  Profits  on  Investments  in  Shares,  Property,  Revenue  from  Farm 
Property,  Dividends  and  Interest  .. 
Net  Revenue  from  Township  Department  ..  ., 


APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT. 


Feb.  26 — To  Dividend  No.  5,  20  per  cent. 
Mar.  31 —  ,,  Balance  carried  forward  .* 


.£67,943 

1 

8 

£ 

s. 

d. 

48,678 

9 

6 

19,264 

12 

2 

£67,943 

I 

8 

£ 

s. 

d. 

40,000 

0 

0 

345,223 

9 

6 

£385,223 

9 

6 

»9°3-  -                 £      s.  d. 

Aug.  31 — By  Balance  brought  forward    ..       ..        ..  ..       ..    321,995  14  5 

1904. 

Mar.  31—  ,,  Balance  from  Profit  and  Loss   Account,  being  net 

profit  for  seven  months  ..       ..       ..  ..       ..      63,227  15  1 


1904. 
Mar.  31 


Balance . .        . . 
Examined  and  found  correct. 


Johannesburg,  27th  June,  1904. 


£385,223    9  6 
..£345,223    9  6 

H.  W.  P.  STEEDS,  1  „  ,. 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON  &  CO.,  f  Audltors- 
ABE  BAILEY  (Chairman). 
JULIUS  JEPPE,  \ 
IOHX  HALL  RYAN,  -  Directors. 
H.  L.  L.  FELTHAM,  J 
TRISTRAM  WOOLDRIDGE,  Secretary. 


Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Share- 
holders in  the  Witwatersrand  Township,  Estate,  and  Finance 
Corporation,  Limited,  held  in  the  Board  Room,  Jepps  Arcade, 
Thursday,  30th  June,  1904. 

Present: — Messrs.  Julius  Jeppe  (in  the  chair),  Abe  Bailey,  M.L.A.,  J.  H. 
Ryan,  H.  L.  L.  Feltham,  B.  P.  G.  Curtis,  E.  Ansel],  and  T.  Wooldridge 
(Secretary). 

The  number  of  shares  represented  was  101,155  out  of  a  total  issue  of  200,000. 

The  Chairman  said  : — Gentlemen, — As  you  will  note  by  the  Report  now  before 
you,  this  Meeting  has  been  called  in  accordance  with  the  statement  I  made  at  the 
last  Meeting,  and  will  enable  us  in  future  to  close  our  financial  year  at  the  end  of 
every  December,  which  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  date  ;  you  all 
know  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  and  that  most  of  the  Companies  on  the 
Rand  are  now  adopting  it.  The  period,  therefore,  with  which  your  Report  is 
dealing  is  only  seven  months  ;  but  you  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  see  that  these 
seven  months  compare  most  favourably  with  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  that 
the  profit  made  is  only  about  £11.000  less  than  that  realised  during  the  previous 
whole  year.  Turning  to  the  Accounts,  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  alteration  in  the  amount  representing  the  Property  Account  ;  we 
have  explained  in  the  Report  how  that  alteration  occurred,  but  I  would 
like  to  add  that  your  Directors  were  originally  induced  to  purchase  the 
townships  mentioned,  by  the  Municipal  expropriation  of  193  stands  in  Fordsburg 
which  fell  within  the  Insanitary  Area.  Without  going  into  details  about  this 
purchase,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Directors  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  ;  these  townships  cost  considerably  more  than  the  amount  we  got 
from  the  Council  for  the  Fordsburg  stands,  the  additional  amount,  however,  is  well 
spent.  Since  this  expropriation  we  have  considered  the  advisability  of  selling  the 
remainder  of  the  Fordsburg  stands  in  freehold  (and  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
already  sold  some),  but  any  moneys  received  on  this  account  will  be  re-invested  in 
other  properties,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  value  of  your  permanent  assets.  The  suburb 
of  Fordsburg  contains  about  990  odd  stands,  of  these  193,  as  already  stated,  have 
been  expropriated  by  the  Council  ;  while  our  proportion  of  the  suburbs  purchased 
amounts  to,  roughly  speaking,  1,000  stands.  The  only  other  item  on  the  assets  side 
to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  that  of  bonds,  and  advances  at  call,  £243,541  8s.  9d., 
which  is  fully  secured  and  yields  fair  rates  of  interest.  On  the  debit  side  of  the 
balance  sheet,  the  first  item  which  calls  for  comment  is  that  of  £31,509  5s.  id.,  sundry 
creditors — an  increase  of  about  £11,500  since  the  last  meeting  :  this  is  accounted 
for  by  deposits  made  with  us  by  tenants  in  the  usual  course  of  business.  Balance 
of  purchase  of  property— £31,776  15s.  nd.  —  is  payable  at  stated  periods  and  re- 
presents the  amount  still  owing  on  the  Townships  already  referred  to.  You  will 
note  with  some  interest  that  the  amount  still  owing  on  unclaimed  Dividends  is 
entirely  due  to  European  Shareholders,  who  are  evidently  not  so  keen  on  receiving 
their  dividends  as  those  living  on  this  side.  The  last  item  to  which  I  need  refer  is 
the  amount  of  £345,223  9s.  6d.  carried  forward  to  Appropriation  Account,  showing 
an  increase  of  £23, 227  15s.  id.,  after  having  paid  Llividend  No.  5— namely,  £40,000. 
You  will  have  seen  that  another  Dividend  of  a  like  amount  has  been  declared  and 
is  payable  to  all  Shareholders  on  the  Register  to-day.  With  this  payment  Share- 
holders will  have  received  in  Dividends  since  February  1902,  £10,000  more  than  the 
entire  Capital  of  the  Company  :  thus  justifying  our  original  policy,  steadily  pursued 
for  the  first  six  years  of  our  existence,  of  devoting  all  the  profits  to  the  acquisition 
of  properties,  and  building  up  the  magnificent  Reserve  Fund  now  figuring  in  the 
Accounts.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  else  in  the  Accounts  to  which  I  need  refer  ; 
should  any  of  you,  however,  require  additional  information,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
it.  Before,  however,  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  that  we  have  lately  amalgamated  some  of  our  ground  lying  East 
and  North  of  Jeppestown  with  adjoining  property,  floated  the  whole  into  a  Com- 
pany called  the  "  Malvern  Estates,"  which  is  now  laying  out  this  ground  in  Stands, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  suburb  of  Malvern  will  soon  become  a 
very  popular  residential  resort.  I  think  I  may  also  mention  that  some  of  the 
ground  held  by  you  in  Pretoria  is  being  dealt  with  in  similar  fashion,  your  Directors 
being  convinced  that  the  Capital  of  this  Colony  has  a  magnificent  future  before  it. 

I  now  formally  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts. 

Mr.  Abe  Bailey  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Ryan  and  B.  P.  G.  Curtis,  the  retiring  Directors,  were  re-elected 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ansel!,  seconded  by  Mr.  Feltham. 

The  Auditors,  Messrs.  C.  L.  Andersson  and  Co.  and  H.  W.  P.  Steeds,  were  re- 
appointed, and  their  remuneration  fixed  at  100  guineas  each  for  the  past  audit. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 
THE   EVERSLEY  SERIES. 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 


Edited   by  A.  W. 


Poems.    3  vols. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Risseii. 
In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 
Vol.1.  Genesis    Numbers.   Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy-  2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1   Kings   Esther.    Vol.  IV.  Job  -Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah    Lamentations.    Vol.  VI.   Ezekiel  Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew- John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 
The  Text  is  tbat  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 
Chauoer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 
Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  Bacon.  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.   Twelve  Vears,  1S33 — 1845. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.   (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times,  and  The 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  bv  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Intro- 
duction by  John  Morley. 
Miscellanies.  Essays.  |  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

WiiibHT.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Creek  Sketches.    By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C  L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 

The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Gray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

Green's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.I).    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.    By  John  Richard  Green.  Edited 

by  Mis.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.    By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series.    By  J.  R.  Green. 

Historical  Studies.   By  J.  R.  Green. 

Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

Earthwork  OUt  Of  Tuscany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers. "  Third 
Edition,  revised. 


Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 

Poems   Of   Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 


R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 


Litera*y  Essays. 

Essays    on    some  of   the    Modern    Guides    of  English 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into  I 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.    Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Great  activity  has  been  displayed  by  the  Japanese 
during  the  week  around  Port  Arthur  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Haicheng  and  Liau-yang.  They  would 
appear  to  have  decided  that  the  time  has  come  for 
forcing  events.  As  to  what  has  happened  at  Port 
Arthur  there  is  no  official  news.  From  other  sotirces 
comes  information  which  is  probably  much  exaggerated 
that  the  Japanese  have  made  an  assault  following  on 
three  days'  carnage  and  been  repulsed.  They  are  said 
to  have  lost  20,000  men,  who  were  mown  down  by  the 
Russian  fire  or  blown  to  pieces  by  Russian  mines.  The 
Russians  are  said  to  have  lost  some  5,000  or  6,000, 
which  is  about  the  proportion  that  the  defence  might  be 
expected  to  suffer — one  to  three.  The  Japanese  appa- 
rently are  in  possession  of  important  positions  round  \ 
the  town  ;  General  Kuropatkin's  army,  in  retreat  north, 
can  render  no  assistance,  nor  even  create  a  diversion. 

Official  reports  of  the  fighting  to  the  North  show  that 
the  Russians  were  driven  out  of  strong  natural  positions 
during  31  July  and  1  August.  At  To-mu-cheng,  fifteen  j 
miles  south-east  of  Haicheng,  and  at  Kushulintzu,  two 
places  some  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Liau-yang,  the  fight- 
ing was  fierce  and  the  losses  on  either  side  must  have  been 
severe.  The  Russians  showed  stubborn  courage,  but 
the  turning  movements  of  the  Japanese  rendered  re- 
treat imperative  if  disaster  was  not  to  be  courted. 
Haicheng  has  been  evacuated  and  the  Russians  have 
retired  on  An-shan-chiau,  half-way  between  Haicheng 
and  Liau-yang.  Liau-yang  is  now  threatened,  and  whilst 
three  Japanese  armies  are  pressing  the  retreating 
Russians  from  the  south,  south-west,  and  east,  General 
Kuroki  would  appear  to  be  moving  northwards  in  order 
to  get  between  Liau-yang  and  Mukden. 

An  official  statement  as  to  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  "Malacca"  and  the  "Knight  Commander" 
cases  has  been  issued  by  the  Russian  Government.  It 
claims  the  right  to  act  on  its  Russian  definition  of 
contraband  and  to  visit,  search,  seize  and  carry  off 
vessels  carrying  goods  falling  under  that  definition. 
Most  of  the  difficulties  have  arisen  from  the  objections 
taken  by  other  nations  to  Russia's  wide  reading  of  the 
term  ;  but  she  has  done  only  what  all  nations  do  in 
stating  what  they  will  consider  contraband.  The  facts  ( 
as  to  the  release  of  the  "  Malacca  "  on  the  representa-  ' 


tion  of  the  British  Government  as  to  its  ownership  of 
the  military  stores  on  board  are  repeated  much  as  we 
already  knew  them.  The  reservation  of  the  right  to 
"despatch  alike  cruisers  and  warships  in  general "  to 
prevent  the  carrying  of  contraband  may  contain  a  refer- 
ence to  the  disputed  case  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet,  a 
matter  which  still  remains  sub  judice,  and  as  to  which, 
there  is  nothing  fresh. 

As  to  the  "Knight  Commander"  the  claim  is  made 
of  right  to  sink  the  ship  as  she  could  not  be  taken  to  a 
Russian  port,  not  having  enough  coal  on  board,  without 
danger  to  the  squadron.  A  similar  procedure  is  related 
in  the  case  of  the  German  steamer  "Thea"  from 
America  to  Yokohama  with  a  cargo  of  fish.  This  was 
treated  as  contraband  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  as  was 
given  in  the  instance  of  the  "  Knight  Commander  "  this 
vessel  was  sunk.  The  Russians  appear  to  have  acted 
on  such  views  as  are  to  be  found  in  Wheaton's  "  Inter- 
national Law",  where  Chancellor  Kent's  opinion  is  quoted 
that  sometimes  when  circumstances  will  not  permit  a 
ship  captured  at  sea  to  be  sent  into  port  she  may  be 
destroyed.  But  that  has  always  been  understood  to 
relate  to  ships  of  the  enemy  and  not  to  neutrals. 

The  Premier's  statement  as  regards  the  work  and 
scope  of  the  new  Defence  Committee  did  not  disclose 
anything  unknown  before.  It  was  however  satis- 
factory as  showing  that  the  Government  are  at  last 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  imperial  defence,  and 
the  naval  and  military  question  will  for  the  future  be 
regarded  from  a  broader  standpoint.  A  large  portion 
of  the  debate  was  taken  up — with  perhaps  doubtful  ad- 
vantage— by  a  discussion  of  Indian  frontier  policy, 
especially  as  regards  Russia.  Sir  George  Clarke  is  to 
receive  a  salary  of  ,£2,000  a  year  as  secretary  to  the 
committee,  whilst  his  successor  is  only  to  be  remune- 
rated at  the  rate  of  ,£1,500  a  year.  This  is  hardly  a 
sound  move.  That  Sir  George  Clarke  gave  up  his 
colonial  governorship  in  order  to  take  the  appointment 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question.  Pre- 
sumably he  suited  his  own  convenience  ;  and  whether 
he  did  so  or  not,  it  is  entirely  his  own  business.  More- 
over the  principle  of  paying  the  first  holder  of  a  public 
post  more  highly  than  his  successors  is  essentially  a 
bad  one. 

On  the  financial  side  the  committee's  work  will 
probably  not  result  in  so  large  a  reduction  as  is 
generally  anticipated.  The  theory  that  the  navy  can 
deal  with  home  defence  may  effect  some  reduction  in 
personnel.  But  personnel  bears  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  whole  amount  of  military  expenditure.  In  this 
year's  estimates  it  absorbs  only  g|  millions  out  of  29. 
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It  is  true  that  the  military  budget  may  in  the  future 
be  relieved  of  various  charges  for  harbour  defences, 
coaling  stations,  &c. ,  which  should  more  properly 
be  borne  by  the  Admiralty.  But  this  will  only 
divert  expense  from  the  military  to  the  naval  budget. 
Apropos  of  finance  we  greatly  question  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  conscription.  He 
assumes  that  we  must  pay  conscripts  at  the  rate  of 
a  shilling  a  day,  and  correspondingly  increase  the  pay 
of  the  foreign-service  soldier.  But  this  would  be  by 
no  means  necessary.  In  all  conscript  armies  the  pay 
is  very  small,  and  very  much  less  than  a  shilling  or 
even  sixpence  a  day.  Obviously  when  men  are  com- 
pelled to  serve  by  law,  there  would  be  no  need  to  pay 
them  at  the  same  rate  as  under  the  voluntary  system. 

Mr.  Balfour's  informal  talk,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey 
described  it,  about  the  position  and  nature  of  the  Defence 
Committee  was  marred  by  a  glaring  omission,  an  omis- 
sion conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  discussion.  Not 
a  word  had  he  to  say  on'the  most  difficult  problem  of 
imperial  defence,  the  Canadian  frontier.  Was  that  for 
fear  of  wounding  American  susceptibility  ?  '  But  he 
pointed  out,  when  discussing  possible  war  elsewhere, 
that  of  course  he  was  speaking  merely  in  the  abstract. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  he.  thought,  to 
assume  that  there  will  some  time  be  war  with 
any  military  Power  to  which  the  Empire  is 
adiacent.  Why  does  he  not  apply  that  rule  to 
Canada?  Will  he  say  that  the  United  States  are  not 
a  military  power?  After  the  Spanish-American  war 
he  might  perhaps  say  that ;  but  like  ourselves,  the 
Americans  have  had  a  lesson  and  one  day  they  will 
become  a  military  power.  The  truth  is  that  nothing 
but  sheer  cowardice  keeps  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
from  discussing  Canadian  defence.  They  know,  and 
the  naval  and  military  experts  know,  that  the  Canadian 
frontier  is  simply  undefended  and  they  have  no  plan  for 
its  defence.  In  order  to  cover  their  neglect  and  im- 
potency,  they  invent  the  excuse  that  mutual  affection 
makes  war  between  Canada  and  the  States  impossible  ; 
so  there  is  no  need  to  consider  Canadian  defence.  A 
transparent  and  dishonourable  fiction. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  political  club  must  be  trying 
for  a  politician  in  a  state  of  suspended  viceregency. 
But  Lord  Curzon  came  admirably  through  the  ordeal. 
In  his  graceful  allusion  to  the  services  of  Lord  Curzon 
in  India  Mr.  Balfour — and  who  is  Mr.  Balfour's  equal 
at  such  a  task  ? — got  into  shoals  when  he  fore- 
cast his  future  as  a  party  leader.  But  the  Viceroy 
that  was  and  is  to  be,  discreetly  kept  to  the  open 
sea,  committing  himself  only  to  generalisations  about 
India  in  its  relations  to  Parliament  and  party  govern- 
ment— a  sufficiently  delicate  question  for  one  in  his 
position  to  handle.  On  a  larger  issue,  we  remain, 
he  told  us,  in  India  and  strive  to  make  the  foundations 
of  our  rule  secure,  entirely  because  India  wants  us  and 
not  because  we  want  India.  This  lofty  principle  might 
be  pushed  too  far,  especially  as  it  has  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  great  and  growing  importance  of  the  part 
which  India  occupies  in  the  scheme  of  empire — a  truth 
which  no  one  has  shown  more  convincingly  than  Lord 
Curzon. 

The  ideal  party  for  India,  Lord  Curzon  points  out,  is 
the  party  which  will  recognise  India's  place  in  the 
imperial  system,  as  an  organic  factor  not  a  trouble- 
some appendage.  That  done,  India  should  be  left  to 
the  Viceroy  to  manage.  A  lofty  sense  of  parliamentary 
responsibility  should  lead  a  party  to  avoid  parliamentary 
interference,  which  is  fraught  with  danger.  All  this  is 
unquestionably  true — though  it  may  be  said  too  often. 
Constant  reminders  of  the  serene  indifference  of  the 
En glish  people  to  Indian  affairs  and  the  unwholesome 
neglect  of  them  by  Parliament  may  bring  about  the 
evil  they  seek  to  avoid.  So  again  in  his  hospitable 
invitation  to  all  statesmen  to  visit  India  Lord  Curzon 
sowed  seed  which  might  bring  up  tares  as  well  as 
wheat.  He  might  usefully  have  added  an  injunction 
that  the  visitor  should  stay  over  the  prickly  heat  and 
cholera  season,  as  he  has  done  himself.  Thus  only  will 
he  escape  illusions  which  await  the  winter  tourist  and 
be  ready  when  once  he  has  left  India  to  trust  the  "men 
on  the  plains  ". 


Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  extraordinarily 
unfortunate  in  his  votes  of  censure.  If  it  is  he  who  is 
to  move  the  vote,  the  Government  may  safely  count  on 
a  good  majority.  That  is  the  teaching  of  history,  and 
Monday's  vote  did  not  belie  it.  The  Government 
majority  was  7S,  one  of  the  largest  they  have  had  on  a 
critical  division  for  a  long  time.  Throughout  the 
Opposition  cut  a  poor,  almost  a  ridiculous,  figure. 
How  very  different  from  their  sanguine  enthusiasm 
when  Mr.  Morley  moved  his  famous  amendment,  the 
amendment  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  Government 
in  a  fortnight.  For  the  merits  of  the  discussion  no 
one  cared  one  straw.  The  one  object  was  to  upset  the 
Government,  and  the  attack  proved  a  fiasco.  Sir  Henry 
himself  made  a  speech  very  agreeable  indeed  to  read,  for 
it  was  pointed  and  polished,  but  he  reaily  should  not 
carry  his  habit  of  reading  speeches  in  the  House  so  far. 
j  It  is  a  very  bad  example  to  other  and  younger  mem- 
bers. If  he  cannot  remember  his  prepared  points  and 
phrases,  he  had  better  sacrifice  some  of  them.  Mr. 
Asquith,  who  followed  Mr.  Balfour,  was  never  so 
ponderous  and  pompous  in  his  life  before.  We  at 
any  rate,  we  are  glad  to  say,  cannot  remember  a  speech 
of  his  nearly  so  heavy-laden.  It  dragged  like  a  labour- 
ing wain.  Mr.  Balfour  spent  almost  urfnece'ssary  pains 
on  the  elucidation  of  his  fiscal  views.  We  have  never 
agreed  with  the  Sheffield "  position"  as  a  poiicv,  but  to 
pretend  that  Mr.  Balfour's  attitude  is  ambiguous  is 
now  really  idle.  It  may  not  be  intelligible  to  "  the 
ignorance  of  the  member  for  •Oldham  ",  but  it  is  to 
everybody  else. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  who  no  longer  hunts  in  a  couple 
with  Mr.  Churchill,  made  an  interesting  speech.  His 
position  is  that  the  proper  unifying  quantity  for  the 
empire  is  not  trade  but  defence — a  Kriegsverein  not  a 
Zollverein.  There  is  something  a  little  misleading,  a 
suggestion  as  it  were  of  a  false  suggestion,  in  this 
phrase  :  for  there  is  no  question  of  an  alternative 
whatever.  Both  unity  in  defence  and  unity  in  trade  are 
wanted.  Tariff  reformers  hold  that  commercial  union 
will  make  possible  defensive  union,  and  tend  to 
further  consolidation  in  many  directions.  Lord  Hugh 
says  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  trade  intercourse 
makes  for  communion.  We  love  Italy  with  whom 
we  trade  little  more  than  we  love  Germany  with 
whom  we  trade  much.  Such  an  argument  betrays 
its  own  fallacy.  The  point  of  the  movement 
for  trade  union  is  that  empires  do  not  hold 
together  by  love  alone  but  by  interest.  Whatever  the 
respective  degrees  of  our  affection  for  Italy  or  Germany 
we  certainly  should  concede  more  to  Germany  to  secure 
her  co-operation  or  neutrality  than  we  should  to  Italy, 
largely  because  of  her  commanding  commercial  position. 
It  is  quite  strange  that  a  man  of  Lord  Hugh's  capacity 
should  allow  himself  to  say  that  preferential  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  directed  against 
this  country  would  have  no  collateral  or  further  ten- 
dencies in  the  direction  of  communion  between  them 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  which  he  said  was  occa- 
sioned by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's,  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  proposal  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  summon 
a  colonial  conference,  which  should  settle  once  and  for 
all  what  offers  the  colonies  were  willing  to  make  in  the 
way  of  reduction  of  duties  on  imperial  imports  as  a 
basis  for  a  preferential  system.  From  the  actual  words 
as  used  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  we  are  inclined  to  think  this 
will  be  done.  At  first  sight  the  suggestion  seemed  almost 
to  be  thrown  out  incidentally,  but  closer  examination 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  phrase  leads  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion. Lord  Rosebery  lost  no  time  in  associating  himselt 
with  the  conference  idea,  coming  out  in  a  letter  to  the 
"Times"  the  next  day,  which  blessed  the  proposal 
with  one  hand  and  blighted  it  with  the  other.  He  is  all 
for  a  colonial  fiscal  conference,  but  any  suggestion  of 
British  taxation  of  food  or  narrowing  the  supply  must 
be  sternly  withheld  from  its  consideration.     That  of 

'  course  would  make  the  conference  absolutely  useless  ; 

I  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  points  out  in  his  reply  the  next 
day.  Lord  Rosebery  is  indignant  that  the  conference 
was  not  proposed  last  year,  since  it  would  have  "  kept 
ihe  Conservative  party  intact ".  This  solicitude  for  the 
integrity  of  his  opponents'  party  is  touching,  but  Lord 
Rosebery  has  been  careful  not  to  show  it  until  too  late 
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for  it  to  have  any  healing-  effect  on  Conservative 
divisions.  As  a  fact  a  conference  could  have  done 
nothing  at  all  to  keep  Conservatives  "  intact  ". 

In  a  second  letter  Lord  Rosebery  assumes  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  killed  his  own  proposal  by  refusing  to 
eliminate  the  question  of  taxes  on  food,  and  asks 
whether  a  proposition  more  childish  and  insulting  to  the 
colonies  could  be  made  than  to  invite  their  statesmen 
to  travel  thousands  of  miles  in  order  to  discuss  a 
scheme  which  the  country  has  "  uniformly  "  condemned. 
He  writes  as  though  the  next,  and  the  next,  general 
election  had  taken  place.  It  is  clear  from  the  sum- 
mary of  the  views  of  Australian  statesmen  furnished 
by  the  Melbourne  correspondent  of  the  "Times"  that 
Lord  Rosebery  is  out  of  touch  with  colonial  feeling.  He 
may  possibly  have  given  a  lead  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
in  Canada.  Mr.  Watson  looks  to  the  Mother  country 
to  lay  down  the  principles  on  which  preference  would 
be  granted,  Australia  having  by  the  last  Federal  election 
signified  adhesion,  and  Mr.  Deakin  thinks  a  meeting 
would  be  the  only  means  of  familiarising  the  represen- 
tatives of  various  parts  of  the  Empire  with  the  facts. 
In  other  words  they  would  not  come  to  London  expect- 
ing imperial  statesmen  to  be  in  a  position  to  commit  the 
Mother  country,  any  more  than  they  themselves  would 
be  in  a  position  to  commit  their  own  people. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Welbeck  speech  marks  a  new 
stage  in  the  fiscal  campaign.  Until  now  the  agricul- 
tural aspect  of  the  problem  has  hardly  been  touched  ; 
and  it  was  getting  high  time  that  a  move  was  made  in 
this  direction,  if  we  were  not  to  find  ourselves  com- 
pletely barred  out  by  our  opponents.  Mistakenly,  as  we 
think,  agriculture  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the 
easiest'  side  of  the  tariff  reformer's  case  to  establish. 
This  was  probably  due  to  remembrance  of  the  tradi- 
tional protectionism  of  farmers.  The  calculation  left 
out  of  the  account  precisely  the  difference  between  the 
tariff  reform  movement  and  protection  pure  and  simple. 
The  essence  of  the  policy,  imperial  unification,  largely 
counteracts  its  protective  value  for  the  English  farmer  ; 
for  the  advantage  it  will  give  to  colonial  agriculture  to 
a  certain  extent  puts  the  colonial,  so  far  as  English 
farmers  are  concerned,  just  in  the  place  of  their  former 
foreign  rival.  Imperially  the  change  is  absolutely  all 
gain";  particularly,  it  is' not  so  for  the  English  agri- 
culturist. But  there  remain  large  classes  of  smaller 
agricultural  industries  in  which  the  home  producer  is  as 
well  placed  as  the  colonial,  and  in  these  classes  a  duty 
on  foreign  competing  products  will  be  an  immense  gain. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  was  necessarily  particu- 
larist  and  in  a  sense  local.  He  was  less  concerned  with 
the  general  theory  of  tariff  reform  as  affecting  agri- 
culture, or  conversely,  than  with  the  actual  attitude  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.  Without  any  disparagement 
the  speech  may  properly  be  described  as  largely  elec- 
tioneering in  its  character.  It  was  a  true  and  effective 
point  to  make  that,  whatever  prosperity  free  trade  may 
have  brought  the  field  labourer,  the  fact  remains  that 
his  wages  have  risen  less  than  those  of  any  class  of 
labour,  and  in  no  proportion  to  the  general  rise  of  the 
country's  wealth.  The  yokel  is  likely  to  turn  that  fact 
over  in  his  mind.  He  can  also  see  that  if  the  farmer 
makes  more  profit,  there  is  more  money  out  of  which 
wages  can  be  paid  to  him,  if  the  farmer  will.  The 
farmer  can't  pay  if  he  makes  no  money  ;  if  he  does 
make  money,  his  labourers  in  these  days  can  make  him 
pay.  The  labourer  can  also  see  that  he  and  his 
brethren  have  been  gradually  disappearing  from  the 
face  of  the  country  under  a  free-trade  regime.  And  soon 
he  will  find  it  harder  to  get  work  in  the  towns.  Then 
he  will  want  to  know  the  reason  why. 

In  an  unusually  melodramatic  outburst  Mr.  Redmond 
has  urged  the  Irish  people  to  go  in  for  lively  agitation 

I  in  the  coming  winter.  Having  disposed  of  his  own 
estates  at  a  satisfactory  price,  he  is  apparently  content 
that  other  landlords  should  be  coerced  to  sell  cheap. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  United  Irish  League  is  in  a  bad 
way,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  desires  rather  to 
advertise  that  organisation  than  to  revive  moonlighting. 
Mr.  William  O'Brien,  who  founded  the  League  and  used 

^  it  chiefly  to  smash  Mr.  Healy,  has  himself  been  shelved 


by  the  influence  of  Messrs.  Sexton  and  Davitt,  but  he 
is  not  content  to  go  quietly.  On  the  point  of  principle 
he  is  right,  as  Mr.  Redmond  knows,  in  insisting  that 
the  Land  Act  shall  be  worked  on-  the  lines  of  mutual 
concession,  and  he  has  a  strong  following  in  the  South, 
and  West.  But  the  wirepullers  who  want  nothing  less 
than  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  land  question,  and 
who  were  unable  to  prevent  Mr.  Wyndham's  Act  from 
passing  into  law,  are  determined  to  use  the  League  as 
an  organ  of  intimidation.  And  so  we  have  the  odd 
spectacle  of  Mr.  O'Brien  preaching  moderation  and 
common  sense  while  Mr.  Redmond,  sacrificing  his 
judgment  to  the  extremists,  is  screaming  for  renewed 
activity.  Each  protagonist  is  singularly  ill  suited  to 
the  part  he  has  chosen,  and  the  effect  on  the  Irish 
party  may  be  startling. 

On  Tuesday  the  Licensing  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  majority  against  Lord 
Peel's  amendment  being  ninety-five.  This  amendment, 
moved  on  Monday,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  House 
could  not  accept  as  a  satisfactory  settlement  a  bill 
which  creates  a  perpetual  interest  in  a  terminable 
licence  ;  and  his  suggestion  was  a  time-limit  of  seven 
or  ten  years.  His  complaint  that  the  bill  had  not  been 
debated  sufficiently  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
singularly  irrelevant  in  regard  to  the  point  which  was 
embodied  in  his  amendment.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  believed  the  bill  was  a  genuine  endeavour 
,  to  promote  the  reduction  of  licences  and  thought 
renewal  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  without  compensa- 
tion ;  but  he  stated  that  he  intended  to  move  in  com- 
mittee a  time-limit  whereby  existing  on-licences  should 
not  be  renewed  after  fourteen  years,  and  that  in  place 
of  them  a  new  licence  should  be  granted  for  seven 
years  on  certain  conditions.  This  he  did  on  Thursday 
and  the  motion  was  lost  by  seventy-four  votes. 

Lord  Spencer  resumed  the  debate  with  a  com- 
plaint that  the  attitude  of  the  bishops  was  dictated 
!  too  much  by  party  considerations  ;  surely  a  strange 
complaint  that  the  Church  will  not  make  them- 
selves partisans  of  the  Opposition.  The  Bishop  of 
London  stated  that  he  should  support  the  proposal  of 
fourteen  years'  time-limit  ;  and  said  that  the  bill 
would  produce  a  less  reduction  in  London  public- 
houses  than  under  present  conditions.  When  to  this 
is  added  that  he  objected  to  the  displacement  of  the 
local  magistrates  Lord  Spencer  must  have  felt  that  a 
near  approach  was  being  made  to  what  the  Radical 
party  desired.  The  Bishop  of  London  gave  no  authority 
for  his  surprising  figures  and  statistics.  If  he  wanted 
them  to  be  taken  seriously,  he  should  have  given  his 
authority.  Teetotal  "literature"  is  no  more  to  be 
trusted  than  the  mural  legends  of  electioneering  poli- 
ticians. Dr.  Ingram  does  not  shine  in  the  elucidation 
of  complex  and  difficult  questions.  Lord  Lansdowne's 
answer  to  the  bishop  as  to  the  fourteen  years'  limit 
was  that  if  this  were  granted  there  would  be  no  inter- 
ference during"  that  period,  and  this  postponement  of 
interference  with  licensees  would  hardly  suit  the  tem- 
perance party. 

The  question  of  the  extremely  small  number  ol 
women  factory  inspectors  which  was  discussed  on  the 
Home  Office  vote  on  Thursday  raises  a  most  important 
point  in  connexion  with  factory  administration.  Since 
they  were  first  appointed  they  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  effective  inspection  ot 
the  million  and  a  half  of  women  workers.  There  is  no 
dispute  as  to  the  high  value  of  their  services  and  yet, 
as  Mr.  H.  J.  Tennant  pointed  out,  only  eight  up  to 
the  present  have  been  appointed.     It  is  therefore  satis- 

I  factory  that  the  Home  Secretary  stated  his  intention  to 
ask  next  year  for  an  increase  in  their  number.   It  seems 

i  likely  that  soon  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  employ 
women  inspectors  for  looking  after  female  prisoners  on 

j  remand.  The  Home  Secretary's  answer  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Claude  Hay  shows  that  two  very  young  women  on 
remand  in  Holloway  had  their  hair  cut  off  by  order  of 
the  prison  authorities.    The  charge  against  one  was 

;  immediately  dismissed,  the  other  was  only  nominally 
dealt  with.  Cutting  off  the  hair  may  for  women  be 
persecution  ;  and  even  if  the  explanation  of  it  is  that 

I  these  two  were   verminous,  there  was  sense  in  the 
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suggestion  that  the  hair  might  have  been  washed  ;  and 
a  woman  inspector  would  probably  have  had  that  much 

consideration. 

The  breach  between  the  Vatican  and  the  French 
Government  becomes  more  clearly  marked  almost 
daily.  That  the  difference  itself  is  greater  or  deeper 
we  should  not  say,  but  it  is  more  easily  perceived. 
France  has  unhappily  reached  the  position  which 
renders  an  established  Church  almost  impossible. 
Religious  establishment  is  possible  so  long  as  the 
secular  power  is  either  friendly  or  indifferent  ;  but  when 
it  becomes  actually  hostile,  it  places  the  established 
religious  communion  in  a  position  involving  a  choice 
between  allegiance  to  God  or  man.  A  self-respecting 
Church  will  neither  disobey  the  law  while  it  is  under 
the  law  nor  sacrifice  its  religious  conviction.  Separa- 
tion from  the  State,  therefore,  when  the  State  imposes 
religiously  intolerable  conditions,  is  the  only  way  out 
of  the  difficulty. 

The  anti-Christian  character  and  policy  of  the 
Combes  Government,  it  seemed  to  us  from  the  be- 
ginning, could  end  only  in  disestablishment,  if  allowed 
to  take  its  natural  course.  It  is  now  practically  certain 
that  this  will  be  the  end.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
revenues  at  present  applied  to  religious  purposes  will 
be  diverted  to  secular  ;  otherwise  the  Church  will  be 
in  a  better  position  than  now.  The  effect  on  the  State 
will  probably  be  somewhat  to  hasten  the  decay  already 
set  in.  France  will  lose  the  prestige  of  the  Catholic 
protectorate  in  the  East  and  ought  to  lose  it.  There 
might,  of  course,  be  a  great  religious  revival  amongst 
the  people,  but  we  do  not  think  it  likely.  Those  who 
take  their  views  on  this  matter  from  the  English  press 
should  read  Abbot  Gasquet's  letter  to  the  "Times"  on 
Thursday,  which  completely  destroys  the  contention 
that  the  Pope  in  summoning  certain  of  the  French 
bishops  to  Rome  is  violating  the  Concordat. 

We  have  received  from  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  the 
prospectus  of  an  organisation  which  is  to  be  called 
"  The  British  Science  Guild  ".  It  appears  to  have  its  i 
origin  in  the  opinion  which  has  been  often  enough 
expressed  of  late  that  the  scientific  spirit  is  still  too 
often  lacking  in  many  matters  affecting  the  national 
welfare.  If  a  guild  will  remedy  matters,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  this  one  should  not  be  crowned  with 
success  as  a  great  number  of  very  distinguished  people 
have  given  their  approval  to  it  and  are  members 
of  the  organising  committee.  There  is  no  narrow  spirit 
of  exclusion  about  it,  for  it  invites  most  people  from 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Representatives 
of  Labour  to  belong  to  it.  All  who  wish  to  become 
life  members  may  do  so  by  paying  two  guineas  and  the 
ordinary  annual  subscription  is  not  more  than  five 
shillings.  We  shall  hear  more  about  this  imposing 
new  departure  when  the  organising  committee  has 
finished  its  labour  of  communicating  with  those  "  in 
Britain  and  beyond  the  seas  ",  for  naturally  everything 
nowadays  to  have  a  chance  of  success  must  be  designed 
to  further  the  progress  and  increase  the  welfare  of  the 
Empire. 

Judges  and  juries  will  be  reluctant,  as  long  as  the 
strange  case  of  Adolf  Beck  is  remembered,  to  convict 
on  the  evidence  of  witnesses  as  to  identity  and  of  experts 
in  handwriting.  Having  suffered  from  1896  to  1903  for 
a  crime  he  did  not  commit,  he  was  again  convicted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  and  was  about  to  be  sent  once 
more  to  penal  servitude  when  a  man  was  arrested  who 
as  long  ago  as  1877  perpetrated  similar  frauds  to  those 
for  which  Beck  had  been  twice  convicted  and  who  was 
again  being  charged  with  similar  offences.  Through  the 
alertness  of  Inspector  Kane  the  source  of  the  confusion 
by  which  Beck  had  been  identified  with  the  man  con- 
victed in  1877  has  been  laid  bare.  Beck  has  received  a 
pardon  which  is  an  admission  of  these  appalling  mis- 
takes ;  and  the  Treasury  is  to  present  him  with  money. 
He  long  failed  to  convince  the  officials  that  there  had 
been  miscarriage  of  justice,  but  now  there  ought  to  be 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  convictions  were  obtained.  Nothing  ought  to  be 
grudged  that  will  help  to  reinstate  as  far  as  possible 
the  victim  of  such  an  adverse  fate. 


MR.    CHAMBERLAIN'S   CASE  FOR 
AGRICULTURE. 

INCE  the  old  theories  of  Protection  have  for  two 
generations  retained  vitality  only  in  connexion 
with  agriculture  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  landed 
interest  generally  should  have  welcomed  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposals  for  Tariff  Reform  as  heralding  the 
return  of  the  nation  to  economic  sanity.  However,  the 
first  impulse  has  given  place  to  a  feeling  that  the  point  of 
view  has  shifted  much,  and  that  Tariff  Reform  deals 
with  interests  and  motives  very  different  from  the  old 
Protection  ;  hence  agriculturists  have  been  awaiting 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Welbeck  speech  with  exceptional 
interest.  We  propose  in  this  article  to  examine  the 
situation  strictly  from  the  farming  point  of  view, 
deliberately  putting  on  one  side  the  wider  issues 
which  to  many  people  are  alone — and  to  us  by  far 
the  most — important,  the  policy  of  binding  the  Empire 
together  and  putting  it  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 
Let  every  industry  begin  by  a  purely  selfish  considera- 
tion of  Tariff  Reform  and  come  to  some  conclusion 
how  it  will  be  affected  for  good  or  evil  ;  for  the  final 
decision  the  prospective  losses  and  gains  of  the  state  as 
a  whole  can  be  summed  up  and  our  hopes  and  fears  for 
the  future  brought  into  the  account. 

Perhaps  the  first  of  the  agricultural  questions  that 
still  remain  unsettled  is  the  real  extent  of  the  alleged 
depression  in  agriculture.  Are  not  farmers  rather  a 
race  of  chartered  grumblers  whose  interests  have 
always  lain  in  making  out  a  bad  case  for  them- 
selves ?  Certainly  the  tension  has  been  relieved  as 
compared  with  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago,  and 
everywhere  up  and  down  the  country  men  will  be  found 
making  a  very  comfortable  living  out  of  the  land.  But 
we  doubt  if  they  are  getting  anything  like  the  return 
they  could  obtain  in  business,  and  the  outlook  is  not 
encouraging.  The  census  returns  afford  perhaps  the 
only  means  of  getting  an  impartial  opinion  and  there 
I  we  see  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  is 
shrinking  fast,  whilst  the  testimony  is  universal  that 
I  the  shrinkage  is  due  to  the  younger  generation  not 
coming  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  old.  As  the  agri- 
cultural returns  show  year  by  year  a  diminished  acreage 
;  under  the  plough,  a  lessened  total  production  of  crops, 
a  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  stock  and  sheep,  the  most 
hardened  optimist  will  hardly  maintain  that  agriculture 
as  a  whole  is  either  flourishing  or  in  a  promising  way. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  decline  must  be  briefly 
touched  upon,  before  we  can  consider  how  we  are  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  new  proposals.  In  the  first  place 
England  is  the  one  open  agricultural  market  in  the 
world  and  every  country  with  surplus  agricultural  pro- 
duce, that  is  every  agricultural  country  wishing  to  realise 
any  money  at  all,  can  only  do  so  by  selling  in  London. 
Take  butter  as  an  example,  it  is  not  only  Brittany, 
Holland  and  Denmark  who  send  us  butter,  but  Sweden, 
Finland,  Russia,  Siberia,  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Argentine  !  While  it 
cannot  be  said  that  any  of  this  butter  is  "  dumped  " 
without  doubt  most  of  it  reaches  us  at  less  than  cost 
price  ;  the  various  governments  concerned  are  so  much 
alive  to  the  importance  of  getting  a  share  of  the  English 
market  that  by  government  inspection  and  supervision 
in  the  matter  of  collecting  and  marketing  and  by 
assisted  freights  they  really  give  a  substantial  bounty 
to  their  farmers.  Again,  the  competition  is  very 
largely  that  of  people  with  a  lower  standard  of  living 
than  our  own  ;  the  French,  the  North  Italian  or  the 
Russian  peasant  who  sends  eggs  to  this  country  lives 
in  a  primitive  fashion  which  the  Englishman  would 
neither  be  contented  with  nor  allowed  to  follow.  For 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  about  English  farming  is 
that  the  towns  not  only  compete  with  the  country  for 
j  labour  but  force  up  the  expenditure  everywhere  to  an 
I  urban  standard  ;  in  regard  to  education,  sanitation, 
poor  rate,  the  care  of  the  roads,  it  is  the  towns 
,  who  set  the  pace  and  the  impecunious  rural  com- 
munities have  to  live  up  to  them.  Of  course  the 
object  of  the  expenditure  may  be  good,  it  is  simply 
l  that  our  competitors  have  not  to  pay  any  corresponding 
S  amount. 

We  cannot  doubt  then  that  there  exists  a  real 
!  depression  in  farming  due  to  the  great  fall  in  prices 
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incident  on  the  opening  up  of  the  new  lands  and 
accentuated  by  the  protectionist  policy  of  other 
countries  which  has  diverted  the  main  stream  of  com- 
peting material  into  our  markets  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  other  conditions  of  life  at  home,  especially  the  com-  ; 
petition  of  manufactures  for  men  and  capital,  have  been 
running  against  agriculture.  This  roughly  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  case  for  a  change  in  our  policy.  As 
.to  the  remedies  which  are  proposed,  your  townsman 
and  Radical  usually  takes  a  superior  air  and  advises 
the  farmer  to  improve  his  methods,  with  instances 
drawn  from  the  last  Continental  holiday  the  gentleman 
took,  as  though  he  should  recommend  a  Leeds  cloth 
/manufacturer  to  take  pattern  by  some  thrifty  com- 
munity of  hand-loom  weavers.  Of  course  English 
farming  is  capable  of  improvement,  and  the  general 
average  performance  is  enormously  below  the  practice 
j}f  the  best,  but  that  average  is  by  a  long  way  the 
ihighest  return  per  acre  in  the  world.  As  regards 
technical  skill  the  farmer  at  home  has  nothing  to  learn 
from  other  countries  ;  that  the  mass  of  farmers  are 
slipshod  and  careless  and  do  not  live  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  some  of  their  number  is  because  men  are  men  ; 
that  is  equally  true  of  all  places  and  all  men,  even  of 
daily  journalists. 

The  next  panacea  is  co-operation,  which  we  at  once  ! 
welcome,  and  admit  that  much  might  be  wrought  by 
co-operation,  only  suggesting  that  if  the  great  econo- 
anic  advantages  of  co-operation  are  shown  in  peasant 
or  small-holding  communities,  in  the  case  of  farmers 
on  our  scale  any  co-operative  scheme,  except  for  pur- 
chase, will  require  much  careful  organisation  and 
cannot  yield  any  very  immediate  return.  Again,  the 
reform  of  the  land  laws  might  effect  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  but  as  regards  this 
thorny  question  it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
the  present  system  has  created  our  tenant-farming 
class,  the  most  improving  agriculturists  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  And  if  the  reformer's  desires  succeeded 
in  creating  a  body  of  small  holders,  they  would  be 
protectionists  to  a  man.  Then  there  are  the  railway 
freights  ;  let  the  railways  state  their  case  as  they 
-will  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  net  result  of  their  , 
mode  of  doing  business  is  that  the  Englishman  close  to 
a  large  town  pays  as  much  for  carriage  as  the  foreigner 
at  a  distance,  so  that  the  advantage  of  nearness  to  his 
market  which  should  compensate  for  the  forcing  up  of 
the  standard  of  living  is  nullified  by  the  railway  rates. 

None  of  these  proposals  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  amounts  to  very  much.  Would  Protection 
or  rather  Tariff  Reform  serve  any  better  ?  There  are 
many  farmers  who  must  be  regarded  as  manufacturers 
dependent  on  cheap  agricultural  produce  as  their  raw 
material  ;  the  grazier  and  the  producer  of  milk  often 
do  the  bulk  of  their  feeding  with  imported  corn  ;  even 
the  price  of  the  maize  and  the  "cakes"  which  are  not 
to  be  taxed  would  rise  somewhat  in  sympathy  with 
grain  if  that  were  taxed  on  entry.  In  this  respect  then 
the  farmer  is  a  buyer  of  foreign  agricultural  produce  ; 
he  is  a  buyer  also  of  American  agricultural  machinery 
to  quite  a  considerable  extent.  Even  where  there  is  no 
question  of  raw  material,  the  foreign  imports  are  not 
always  an  unmixed  disadvantage,  some  fruit-growers  I 
maintain  that  the  earlier  foreign  fruit  serves  well  to 
open  the  market  for  their  better  article  and  gets 
the  public  in  fact  into  the  habit  of  buying.  How- 
ever, although  we  must  reckon  the  agricultural  com- 
munity as  partly  a  consumer  it  is  in  the  main  as 
a  producer  that  it  would  be  benefited  by  a  rise  in  prices. 
It  is  of  course  by  no  means  settled'  that  a  duty  on 
entry  would  result  in  anything  like  a  similar  rise  in 
price.  Let  us  distinguish  between  two  classes  of 
produce  ;  with  some  crops,  of  which  wheat  is  the  best  i 
example,  the  yield  at  home  has  little  to  do  with  the  ' 
price  established  in  any  year.  Our  average  production 
is  barely  one-fifth  of  our  requirements,  and  it  is  the 
amount  available  for  export  in  some  one  of  the  great 
wheat-producing  countries,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
or  the  Argentine,  which  sets  the  market  for  the  year. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposed  two-shilling  duty  would  be 
merged  in  the  ordinary  market  fluctuations';  the  con- 
sumer would  not  notice  it  for  during  the  past  twelve 
months  there  have  been  variations  in  the  price  of  wheat 
amounting   to   fiv-e    shillings    per  quarter,  yet  what 


ordinary  householder  has  been  conscious  of  any  change  ? 
For  the  same  reason  the  farmer  will  not  get  the  whole 
two  shillings  as  a  bonus  of  eight  or  ten  shillings  per 
acre  when  he  grows  wheat ;  over  a  period  of  years  the 
returns  for  growing  wheat  will  be  higher  but  the  rise 
will  not  be  equal  to  the  duty  because  the  change  from 
wheat  land  to  pasture  will  be  checked.  The  total  gain 
then  from  such  a  duty  would  include  the  revenue 
derived,  the  slight  pull  it-would  give  to  the  Canadian, 
Indian  and  Australian  wheat-grower  as  against  his 
foreign  competitors,  and  a  similar  bonus  to  maintain 
the  area  under  wheat  at  home.  We  may  take  hops  as 
an  example  of  a  crop  which  is  still  chiefly  grown  at  home, 
so  much  so  that  the  price  for  the  year  is  dictated 
by  the  yield  here  and  not  by  the  foreigner.  The  foreign 
hops  however  are  a  great  source  of  weakness  ;  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  they  come  in  freely  and  keep  the 
price  from  rising  in  proportion  to  the  short  supply  at 
home,  in  seasons  of  abundance  a  certain  proportion 
must  come  in  because  no  other  market  is  open  and  so 
it  helps  to  depreciate  a  price  already  below  a  paying 
level.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposed  five  per  cent,  duty 
on  foreign  hops  would  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
English  grower,  prices  would  rise  though  to  nothing 
like  the  extent  of  the  duty,  because  the  acreage  under 
hops  would  expand  again  and  internal  competition  would 
bring  the  price  back  very  nearly  to  its  old  level. 

We  see  then  that  the  main  argument  from  the 
agricultural  point  of  view  for  a  return  to  protective 
duties  is  that  it  would  enable  more  land  to  be  kept 
under  comparatively  expensive  cultivation  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  fall  away  into  inferior  grass  ;  it  would 
mean  that  the  farmer  would  want  more  men,  that  the 
demand  for  labour  in  the  country  would  increase  and 
that  wages  would  tend  to  rise.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  he  had  but  little  need  to  preach  to  farmers,  they 
were  already  converted,  so  he  preferred  to  address 
himself  to  the  labourers  to  whom  the  movement  had 
been  misrepresented  as  boding  only  a  return  to  the 
epoch  of  dear  food.  The  real  crux  is  the  shrinking 
employment  for  the  agricultural  labourer  ;  hitherto  he 
has  not  felt  the  pinch  because  the  demand  of  the  towns 
for  men  has  outstripped  the  falling  off  in  the  country, 
but  urban  expansion  is  being  checked  while  the  con- 
version of  arable  land  into  pasture  shows  no  sign  of 
slackening.  Hence  in  the  near  future  the  labourer 
too  is  going  to  experience  the  effect  of  the  paralysis 
that  has  been  creeping  over  agriculture  for  so  long. 
So  we  trust  the  argument  as  to  labour  will  be  pushed 
home  in  the  rural  districts,  just  as  we  conceive  it  is 
exactly  the  argument  which  ought  to  appeal  to  the 
whole  nation.  Merely  as  a  national  insurance  we  must 
restore  a  reasonable  measure  of  prosperity  to  the  men 
who  live  by  the  land  ;  they  represent  the  two  great 
elements  of  physical  health  and  political  stability  in  the 
body  politic,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  crushed  the 
end  of  the  state  will  not  be  far  distant. 


A  COLONIAL  CONSULTATION. 

THERE  is  at  any  rate  the  charm  of  confidence  about 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion  of  a  colonial  con- 
ference, for  in  one  sense  it  is  putting  to  the  touch  the 
whole  idea  of  preferential  tariffs.  It  may  be  taken  as 
certain  that  if  such  a  conference  were  summoned  and 
by  a  decisive  majority  it  rejected  the  principle  of  imperial 
preference,  the  whole  movement  would  collapse.  Such 
a  result  might  not  be  logical  ;  colonial  councils,  as 
other  councils,  may  err  and  sometimes  have  erred  ;  it 
might  yet  be  perfectly  possible  to  educate  public- 
opinion  in  the  colonies  to  a  different  conclusion. 
But  in  practice  we  are  certain  that  the  effect  of 
an  adverse  judgment  by  this  colonial  conference 
would  be  so  decisive  on  public  opinion  in  this  country 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  bring'  up  the  matter  again  for 
a  generation.  Thus  in  making  the  suggestion  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  in  a  sense  staking  his  own  head. 
Free-traders,  on  the  other  hand,  in  accepting  the  con- 
ference would  not  in  our  judgment  be  staking  anything 
like  so  much  on  the  throw.  A  decision  of  the  con- 
ference favourable  to  preference  would  necessarily  give 
an  impetus  to  the  whole  tariff  reform  movement,  and 
incidentally  it  would  swallow  up  the  Sheffield  policy. 
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We  should  hear  no  more  of  that.  But  we  do  not  see 
that  such  a  decision  would  greatly  influence  that  large  I 
body  of  free-traders  who  are  economists  before  they  are 
imperialists.  Many  of  them  are  not  imperialists  at  all  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  colonies  were  willing  to  make  tariff 
concessions,  which,  balanced  against  those  expected 
from  this  country,  would  in  their  view  result  in  no 
economic  gain  to  us,  could  not  logically  persuade  them 
to  any  change  in  their  fiscal  position.  The  partial  as- 
similation of  tariffs  within  the  empire,  the  tendency 
towards  commercial  union,  would  not  count  with  them 
as  an  asset  worth  considering.  They  would  say.  We 
appreciate  the  motive  of  the  colonial  offer  but  we 
regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  decline  it  with  thanks. 
Most  of  the  free-traders  have  made  up  their  minds 
and  have  stated  that  they  are  opposed  to  a  preferen- 
tial tariff  in  any  circumstances  and  of  any  nature,  short 
at  any  rate  of  complete  free  trade  within  the  empire. 
Theirs  is  not  at  all  the  position  that  preference  is  a 
good  idea  but  not  feasible.  They  think  it  is  a  bad  idea ; 
true  they  also  say  it  is  not  feasible  ;  but  the  proof  that 
it  was  feasible  would  merely  silence  one  of  their  objec- 
tions. It  would  not  modify  their  general  attitude. 
On  the  other  hand  if  it  can  he  proved  that  the  colonies, 
however  good  the  case  for  preference,  will  not  come  in, 
the  whole  scheme  for  imperial  tariffs  necessarily  col- 
lapses. And  an  adverse  decision  of  a  colonial  fiscal 
conference  would  be  strong  evidence  that  the  colonies 
would  not  come  in.  The  public  would  probably  take  it 
as  conclusive  evidence.  In  every  way  then  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  playing  this  card  risks  his  whole  game. 
Tariff  reformers  might  be  excused  if  they  doubted 
whether  there  was  any  need  to  take  such  a  risk  so 
early  in  the  game.  There  might  very  well  be  colonies 
where  public  opinion  was  at  present  against  preference 
but  might  be  educated  in  its  favour  in  no  long  time. 
It  is  we  who  are  seeking  to  effect  a  great  change  ;  we 
have  to  disturb  settled  convictions  ;  time  is  essential 
to  us  ;  time  is  on  our  side.  Why  risk  a  decisive  engage- 
ment, rather  an  engagement  which  if  lost  would  be  deci- 
sive against  us,  when  we  have  not  yet  got  nearly  all  our 
forces  in  the  field,  when  we  do  not  even  know  what  our 
real  strength  is  ?  The  enemy  is  defending  an  entrenched 
and  perfectly  familiar  position  ;  the  sooner  battle  is 
joined  the  better  for  him.  We  must  also  remember 
that  we  shall  be  estopped  from  repudiating-  or  throw- 
ing doubt  on  the  decision  of  a  conference  summoned 
by  ourselves  ;  our  opponents  will  not.  They  will  be 
free  to  disclaim  any  responsibility.  Is  it  not  possible 
then  that  by  calling  a  conference  in  a  hurry,  the  whole 
movement  will  be  put  ill  a  false  position  ? 

Mr-  Chamberlain  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
overlook  the  force  of  these  considerations.  It  is  precisely 
in  the  region  of  such  calculations  that  he  is  master.  And 
this  brings  us  to  what  is  in  our  view  immediately 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  matter.  This 
proposal  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  throws  new  and  bright 
light  on  the  situation.  It  is  certain  that  so  shrewd  a 
politician  would  never  have  made  such  a  suggestion  if 
he  had  not  been  satisfied  that  the  colonies  in  conference 
would  decide  in  favour  of  preferential  tariffs  and  would 
make  practical  proposals.  It  is  clear  that  he  has  been 
over  the  ground  and  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
has  cared  to  say.  He  would  never  take  a  needless  risk  ; 
neither  is  he  a  feather-headed  enthusiast  who  allows  his 
wish  to  be  father  to  his  thought.  No  doubt  some 
polished  free-trader,  probably  free-fooder,  will  say 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  counting  on  "  another 
rigged  commission  "  ;  that  he  will  pack  the  conference. 
Allow  as  much  wicked  intention  in  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
any  of  his  opponents  desire,  this  thing  still  could  not  be 
done.  The  free-traders  themselves  have  it  in  their  own 
power  to  prevent  anything1  of  the  kind.  Indeed  we 
mention  it  at  all  only  to  exhaust  every  possible  con-  I 
tingency.  We  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  from 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  than  that  on  the  colonial 
side  the  movement  for  preferential  tariffs  is  safe  ;  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  knows  that  in  this  conference  he  is 
only  making  a  new  lever  to  influence  English  opinion. 
And  the  free-traders  think  the  same  ;  or  they  would 
welcome  a  proposal  whose  possibilities  were  on  the  sur- 
face so  much  more  to  their  advantage  than  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's. But  they  are  not  welcoming  the  proposal  at 
all ;  save  only  Lord  Rosebery,  who  with  characteristic 


astuteness  blesses  the  suggestion  with  a  reservation 
which  stultifies  it.  By  all  means,  he  says,  call  a 
colonial  conference  ;  quite  the  right  thing  ;  but  no  sug- 
gestion of  preference  for  colonial  corn  or  other  food- 
stuff must  be  hinted  to  them.  Thus  the  conference 
would  not  have  the  chance  to  decide  against  Lord 
Rosebery,  if  it  did  meet ;  while  as  a  fact  such  a  con- 
dition would  prevent  it  ever  meeting  at  all.  And  Lord 
Rosebery  gets  the  advantage  of  his  fellow  Liberals  in 
accepting'  the  conference  with  imperial  fervour,  while 
he  can  yet  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  its  acts.  The 
other  Liberal  leaders  must  perforce  put  up  with  the 
charge  of  shrinking  from  colonial  consultation. 

The  precise  contribution  such  a  conference  can  make 
to  the  realisation  of  a  scheme  of  imperial  preferential 
tariffs  cannot  be  told  until  its  powers  are  defined.  Is 
it  to  be  plenary  or  advisory  ?  Are  its  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governments  of  the  respective 
colonies,  and  if  so,  how  is  the  party  element  to  be 
excluded  ?  Will  the  colonial  governments  consult  the 
constituencies  before  appointing  representatives  to 
attend  the  conference?  Will  the  colonial  members 
be  asked  to  make  binding  proposals  for  preference  in 
favour  of  imperial  imports?  Can  they  be  expected  to 
do  that  unless  the  British  members  can  make  binding- 
reciprocal  offers  ?  And  how  can  any  such  British  offers  be 
made  until  there  is  a  Government  with  a  majority  elected 
to  carry  out  a  preference  policy  ?  We  confess  we  see- 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  conference  meet- 
ing, or  accomplishing'  anything  concrete  if  it  did  meet- 
until  the  principle  of  preference  has  been  endorsed  by 
appeal  to  the  electorate.  The  conference  might,  of 
course,  be  purely  advisory.  In  that  case  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  colony  and  of  the  United  Kingdom 
severally  would  put  their  propositions  in  this  hypo- 
thetical form.  "  If  you  will  give  us  certain  abatements, 
and  if  my  government  and  parliament  will  endorse  my 
offer,  I  will  give  you  certain  abatements  in  return.'" 
Proposals  of  this  nature  might  make  a  convenient  basis 
for  subsequent  negotiations  ;  and  they  might  affect 
public  opinion.  But  we  rather  doubt  whether  the  public 
would  take  them  very  seriously. 

One  good  result  will  in  any  case  be  obtained.  Face 
to  face  no  longer  in  academic  but  in  real  discussion  of 
tariff  policy,  the  different  countries  making  up  the 
British  nation  must  feel  the  absurdity  of  calling  that 
an  empire  whose  constituents  have  to  treat  with  each 
other  in  matters  of  commerce,  as  of  defence,  precisely 
as  foreign  countries.  They  will  realise  that  they  must 
either  change  all  this  or  give  up  the  idea  of  an  empire 
altogether. 


IRELAND  AND  TOLERATION. 

EMPHATIC  speech  in  Ireland  does  not  always 
denote  the  desire  for  violent  action.  During  the 
South  African  war  a  certain  Nationalist  politician  was- 
so  carried  away  by  his  admiration  for  the  Boers  (whom 
his  constituents  probably  believed  to  be  a  nation  of 
Roman  Catholic  peasants)  that  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  Irishmen  in  the  British  ranks  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  shooting  their  officers.  Such  English 
newspapers  as  noticed  the  speech  were  horrified. 
"That's  just  like  those  English",  said  an  Irish  pro- 
fessional man  of  moderate  views  :  "  they  never  can 
make  allowances  for  poetic  license  !  "  Poetic  license, 
however,  has  before  now  transmuted  itself  into  very 
ugly  action,  and  it  is  not  safe  always  to  dismiss  rant  as 
meaningless.  During  the  last  few  months  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  sectarian  nagging  in  Ireland,  and 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  consider,  as  far  as  an  ob- 
server may,  what  it  means  and  what  its  results  may 
be.  The  mere  fact  that  during  the  past  six  months 
or  so  more  cases  of  alleged  injustice  ascribed  to 
sectarian  motives  have  been  exploited  than  probably 
in  the  preceding  decade  points  at  any  rate  to  an  uneasy 
feeling  in  Ireland.  A  few  years  ago  there  seemed  to 
be  fair  ground  for  hoping  that  sectarian  bitterness  was 
dying  out.  The  Nationalist  party  has  for  obvious  reasons 
desired  to  avoid  sectarianism.  It  has  had  useful  Protes- 
tant members,  and  the  memory  of  the  party  known  as 
"  the  Pope's  brass  band  "  in  the  'fifties  remained  to  show 
the  futility  of  an  avowedly  sectarian  clique  in  the  House. 
Moreover,  the  best  Nationalists  really  wish  to  utilise  in 
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the  service  of  their  country  the  powers  of  all  sections 
of  Irishmen.  Protestants  like  Grattan  and  Thomas 
Davis  are  not  forgotten.  It  would  probably  be  difficult 
•to  find  amongst  devoted  adherents  of  any  Church  men 
more  free  from  religious  bigotry  than  some  of  the  pro- 
minent Irish  Roman  Catholic  laymen.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Ireland  as 
the  indifference  to  creed  which  elsewhere  so  easily 
passes  for  tolerance,  and  that  the  religious  fervour 
of  an  excitable  people  can  easily  be  stirred  into 
rancour. 

Behind  the  Parliamentary  movement  are  stronger,  if 
less  intelligent,  forces.  The  old  and  real  grievances  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  have  left  very  bitter  memories 
in  a  people  which  is  incessantly  brooding  on  its  past. 
The  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  aware  that  his  people 
were  persecuted  for  their  faith  and  to  a  great  extent 
dispossessed  of  their  lands,  sees  that  to-day  the 
members  of  the  numerically  inferior  creed  are  on  the 
whole  in  a  superior  worldly  condition.  Emancipation 
by  itself  had  a  very  slight  economic  or  social  result. 
Protestants  had  founded  such  industries  as  flourished,  ' 
and  Protestants  to  a  great  extent  control  them  still. 
Men  who  think  for  themselves  see  that  it  takes  many  j 
years  to  overcome  the  results  of  privilege.  Improved 
•education,  hard  work  in  the  professions  and  industries 
at  last  thrown  open  are  the  true  roads  to  equality.  But 
is  it  surprising  that  the  multitude  should  desire  a  short  1 
cut  ?  As  regards  the  most  conspicuous  of  Irish  ques- 
tions unscrupulous  agitation  has  led,  through  the 
devious  paths  of  exceptional  laws,  to  a  compromise,  as 
equitable  as  the  circumstances  allow,  which  will  prac- 
tically abolish  the  Protestant  monopoly  of  land-owning. 
But  the  industrial  and  educational  advantages  of  the 
minority  remain. 

In  the  industries  the  predominance  of  Protestants  is 
not  directly  due  to  legislative  injustice.  But  the  superior 
education  and  social  position  secured  to  the  privileged 
creed  gave  its  members  a  very  long  start.  Their 
countrymen  are  rapidly  making  up  the  leeway,  though 
'the  denial  to  them  of  any  system  of  University  education 
which  their  religious  leaders  can  accept  remains  a  great 
and  indefensible  handicap. 

Still,  Roman  Catholics  allege  to-day  that  they  are  de- 
barred from  their  fair  share  of  commercial  employment 
and  public  offices.  In  the  examination-room,  they  say, 
their  young  men  show  themselves  as  good  as  their  rivals. 
The)r  jump  to  the  conclusion  (the  natural  result  of  an 
educational  system  which  puts  a  premium  on  cramming) 
that  a  successful  examinee  must  necessarily  be  a  good 
employee,  and  will  not  admit  the  obvious  fact  that 
with  the  ordinary  employer  creed  counts  for  less 
than  personal  knowledge,  and  that  the  son  of  an 
efficient  employee  is  chosen  in  preference  to  a  stranger. 
One  or  two  railway  companies  and  banks  have,  we 
believe,  shown  an  unfair  preference  to  members  of  their 
directors'  churches.  The  public  ventilation  of  such  cases 
is  natural,  and  can  only  have  a  wholesome  effect.  As 
regards  the  public  services,  a  factor  little  understood 
in  England  counts  for  much.  For  reasons  good  or  bad, 
many  of  the  ablest  Irish  Roman  Catholics  have  taken 
up  an  attitude  of  extreme  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
recruit  officials  from  eloquent  organisers  of  such  bodies 
as  the  United  Irish  League.  With  one  voice  the 
Irish  Nationalists  proclaim  that  anyone  taking  service 
under  "  an  alien  government"  is  a  traitor,  with  another 
they  complain  that  preferment  is  refused  to  men  holding 
the  popular  views.  They  do  not  attempt  to  deny  that 
Roman  Catholics  who  hold  aloof  from  violent  agitation 
secure  their  fair  share  of  appointments,  but  they  brand 
•such  men  as  "tame  Catholics".  Anyone  who' knows 
Ireland  must  be  aware  that  a  Roman  Catholic  who  is 
not  a  political  extremist  (and  this  description  includes 
very  many  Home  Rulers)  has  an  exceptionally  good 
chance  of  promotion  if  competent.  Unfortunately  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  fill  a  vacancy  of  any  kind  in  Ireland 
without  convincing  the  disappointed  candidate  that  he 
owes  his  exclusion  to  his  creed.  It  is  so  much  more 
pleasant  to  believe  oneself  persecuted  than  to  admit 
•oneself  inefficient. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  retaliation  for  the  abuses  of 
Protestant  ascendency  not  yet  dead  in  Ulster,  the  popu- 
larly elected  bodies  recently  created  in  the  South  and 


West  are  showing  a  strong  sectarian  bias.  When  ascen- 
dency is  dethroned,  the  new  masters  of  the  situation 
want  something  more  than  equality.  The  Protestants 
of  the  South  and  West  are,  so  far  as  the  power>  of 
local  bodies  go,  at  present  unwilling  hostages  for  the 
behaviour  of  their  co-religionists  in  Ulster,  with  whom, 
as  a  rule,  they  have  little  intercourse  and  (apart  from 
the  question  of  Home  Rule)  less  sympathy.  We  have 
not  noticed  any  signs  that  Ulster  Protestants  are  asking 
themselves  whether  "  Papists  "  get  fair  play  in  northern 
municipalities.  It  is  easier  to  denounce  Papist  bigotry 
in  the  South.  And  so  the  vicious  circle  goes  round  : 
Nationalist  and  Orangeman  are  each  unwilling  to  take 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  generosity  to  the  local 
minority,  for  neither  believes  that  his  rival  will  follow. 
Such  movements  as  that  for  industrial  co-operation  have 
indeed  had  an  educative  influence.  But  of  late  a  new 
factor  has  appeared  which,  unless  checked,  promises 
to  throw  Ireland  back  three  centuries.  The  much- 
discussed,  little-understood,  "Catholic  As>oc;ation  " 
has  been  formed  with  the  definite  idea  of  widening 
the  religious  fissure  in  secular  life.  Its  anonymous 
organisers  have  urged  with  force  some  of  the  con- 
siderations which  we  have  tried  to  state  impartially  and 
have  preached  the  gospel  of  revenge.  They  draw  the 
moral  that  since  sectarian  differences  h  -  e  made  Ireland 
the  most  backward  portion  of  the  ^..tish  Isles,  no 
public  appointment  should  in  future  be  made,  no  private 
patronage  or  employment  given,  except  on  sectarian 
grounds.  They  profess  to  seek  only  equality,  but  part 
of  their  programme  is  systematically  to  divert  Roman 
Catholic  custom  from  Protestant  tradesmen.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  argue  seriously  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily wrong  for  a  man  to  deal  with  one  of  his  own 
Church  in  preference  to  an  outsider.  But  when  satis- 
factory business  relations  have  long  been  established 
between  members  of  different  Churches,  the  policy  of 
arbitrarily  upsetting  them  will  hardly  lead  to  economic 
improvement.  The  Association — which  most  educated 
laymen  heartily  disapprove,  and  which  the  "  Daily 
Independent  ",  a  leading  Nationalist  paper,  has 
consistently  opposed — was  rebuked  by  Archbishop 
Walsh  in  very  mild  tones  on  entirely  utilitarian 
grounds,  since  Protestants  threatened  retaliation  if  their 
co-religionists  were  arbitrarily  dismissed  by  Catholic 
employers,  and  the  normal  Protestant  country-gentle- 
man in  three  provinces  employs  Catholic  servants  and 
deals  with  Catholic  tradesmen  as  a  matter  of  course, 
while  thousands  of  Catholic  hands  are  to  be  found  in 
the  warehouses  and  workshops  of  Protestant  firms. 
Moreover  Roman  Catholic  hospitals  and  charities 
are  very  largely  supported  by  Protestants.  But 
Cardinal  Logue  has  not  taken  tne  same  view  as  his 
brother  of  Dublin,  and  the  Association  has  met  with 
what  amounts  to  encouragement  from  several  bishops 
and  has  been  zealously  pushed  by  many  priests.  The 
policy  of  exclusive  dealing  is  growing,  and  the  air  is 
full  of  recriminations. 

In  the  light  of  the  past  we  cannot  regard  the  new 
movement  as  an  unnatural  one.  But  our  hope  for  Ireland 
lies  in  the  assuaging  of  internecine  feuds,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  organisation  can  only  make  for  their 
continuance.  It  has  naturally  awakened  a  rancorous 
outburst  of  Protestant  fervour  in  the  North,  and  it  has 
aroused  unwholesome  excitement  in  districts  where  the 
two  creeds  have  lived  side  by  side  amicably  enough  for 
years.  If,  because  most  Irishmen  are  Roman  Catholics, 
only  Roman  Catholics  are  to  be  allowed  to  work  for  or 
in  Ireland,  all  hope  of  healthy  development  will  dis- 
appear. The  national  life  must  necessarily  be  narrowed 
to  a  dangerous  degree.  One  of  the  most  disquieting 
signs  is  the  evident  determination  of  responsible  expo- 
nents of  Roman  Catholic  opinion  to  draw  no  distinction 
between  wholesale  attacks  upon  their  faith  and  tempe- 
rate criticism  of  its  influence  in  certain  regions  of 
secular  life.  Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  has  publicly  denounced  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett's  recent  book,  which  admittedly  His 
Eminence  had  not  read,  as  belonging  to  a  class  of 
bitterly  controversial  publications  which  Roman 
Catholics  very  rightly  resent.  Further — though  the 
argument  may  weigh  little  when  Irishmen  are  excited 
— if  the  island  is  turned  into  a  sectarian  battle- 
ground England  will  be  permanently  estranged.  Ireland 
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will  be  regarded  as  like  an  Indian  city  where,  at  the 
Mohurrum,  the  fire-hose  has  to  be  turned  on  Moslem 
and  Hindu  alike. 


THE   LAW  AND  THE  PRESBYTERS. 

THERE  is  one  wholly  satisfactory  feature  in  the 
remarkable  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
famous  LTnited  Free  Church  case.  We  have  got  back 
to  the  principle  that  however  serious  may  be  the  poli- 
tical or  social  issues  of  an  action,  it  must  not  be 
decided  on  grounds  of  any  supposed  public  interest, 
but  purely  in  the  dry  light  of  law.  Lord  James 
alone  lapsed  into  the  wrong  style  for  a  moment. 
He  had  better  have  left  unsaid  his  warning  about 
spoils.  In  three  great  cases  the  House  of  Lords 
has  given  decisions  which  have  taken  a  whole 
nation  by  surprise.  In  England  the  great  licensing 
case  of  Sharpe  v.  Wakefield  revealed  an  unex- 
pected view  of  the  law  on  a  question  of  national 
importance.  A  similar  thing  happened  in  respect  of 
the  new  responsibilities  imposed  on  trade  unions  by 
the  Taff  Vale  Railway  decision,  which  affected  in- 
dustrial relations  immensely  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Now  there  has  come  the  United  Free 
Church  judgment,  which  startles  and  bewilders  every- 
body in  Scotland,  victors  and  vanquished  equally. 
We  know  what  has  been  the  effect  on  licensing  legis- 
lation of  Sharpe  v.  Wakefield.  In  Scotland  the  most 
general  impression  that  can  be  gathered  seems  to  be 
that  a  triumph  in  the  Law  Courts  will  have  to  be 
whittled  down  by  Parliament  if  the  situation  is  to 
remain  possible.  Only  in  the  instance  of  trade  unionism, 
where  most  important  interests  were  involved,  has  there 
been  refusal  to  consider  legislation  for  the  purpose 
of  redressing  a  balance,  upset  by  a  decision  which  had 
not  the  merit  of  being  decided  on  true  legal  principles 
as  were  the  other  cases. 

How  ridiculous  it  is  that  there  should  be  an  assump- 
tion of  finality  about  any  legal  decision  which  leaves  a 
great  body  of  people,  in  the  Scottish  case  it  is  almost 
the  whole  nation,  at  the  feet  of  a  minority.  There  were 
seven  lords  who  heard  it  ;  five  of  them  upset  the 
opinions  of  four  Scottish  judges  ;  two  of  them  upheld 
those  opinions  ;  and  no  lawyer  would  say  that  these 
two,  Lord  Lindley  and  Lord  Macnaghten,  are  less 
capable  than  any  of  the  other  lords  of  dealing  with  any 
issue  within  the  whole  range  of  the  English  law,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  criminal  law.  Yet  on  this 
narrow  margin  it  has  been  decided  that  the  religious 
parliament,  the  synod,  of  the  Free  Church  is  bound  by 
a  constitution,  into  which  there  can  be  introduced  no 
alteration  in  regard  to  matters  as  to  which  it  is 
notorious  that  a  complete  change  of  opinion  has  taken 
place.  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  whole  question  turns. 
According  to  the  construction  by  the  majority  of  the 
Lords  of  a  complicated  series  of  documents,  which  had 
to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  historic  theo- 
logical dogmas,  the  effect  of  the  Disruption  Settlement 
of  1843  was  to  commit  the  Free  Church  to  maintain  for 
ever  a  claim  to  be  a  State  Church,  and  to  hold  the  t  heo- 
logical doctrine  of  Calvinism  known  as  Predestinarianism 
as  opposed  to  that  of  Arminianism.  Lord  Lindley  and 
Lord  Macnaghten  construed  the  Disruption  Settlement 
in  the  directly  contrary  sense,  holding  that  there  was  a 
power  inherent  in  the  synod  of  altering  in  both  these 
respects  the  orig'inal  principles  of  the  Church.  That  they 
were  its  original  principles  there  was  no  dispute.  It  is 
equally  indisputable,  however,  that  in  the  interval  the 
majority  of  the  Free  Church  changed  its  views  on  the 
establishment  question  and  along  with  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland  revolted  against  the  dogma  of  Calvin.  The 
history  of  the  two  doctrines  has  been  very  different. 
Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  the  Free  Church  from 
its  State  Churchism  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
strengthened  its  position  of  late  years  and  acquired 
more  popular  support.  It  has  been  quite  otherwise 
with  the  abstract  theological  dogma.  That  has  been 
dying  away.  The  other  churches  have  modified  their 
views  of  it  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion. Amongst  them  the  Free  Church  expressed  a  new 
formula,  and  the  irony  of  the  situation  for  it  lies  in  the 
paradox  that  the  State  Establishment  with  which  it 
refused  to  be  associated,  and  the  Voluntarist  Church 


I  against  whose  principles  it  protested,  were  both  able  to- 
bring  themselves  into  line  with  modern  opinion  without 
having  to  sacrifice  their  material  goods  as  it  has  had  to- 
do.    The  Free  Church  has  passed  through  two  martyr- 
doms by  mistake.  The  first  in  1843  when  it  disclaimed  an 
establishment  within  which  alone  it  could  maintain,  as- 
time  has  shown,  the  principle  of  a  State  Church  :  the 
I  second    in    1904   when    having   thought    four  years 
1  previously  that  it  could  give  up  its  original  tenet,  it 
\  found  to  its  dismay  that  it  could  not,  and  must  suffer 
i  the  despoiling  of  its  goods.    It  came  out  for  liberty 
I  and  finds  that  it  fettered  itself  in  1843  with  doctrines 
that  it  would  now  shake  off  but  cannot. 

The  difference  between  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Lord  Lindley's  judgment  is  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  where  questions  of  public  policy  enter  into  a 
legal  decision  the  organisation  or  society  to  be  judged 
holds  its  position  on  a  very  uncertain  tenure.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  majority  in  the  United  Free  Church 
case  adhered  to  the  strict  view  that  the  intentions  with 
which  the  Free  Church  was  founded,  as  deduced  from 
the  language  used  at  the  time,  must  govern  its  whole 
subsequent  history.  On  the  other  hand  Lord  Lindley 
found  an  implied  condition,  one  not  expressed  but 
which  must  be  understood,  to  keep  the  organisation  in 
touch  with  all  changes  that  might  come  over  opinion 
within  it.  Lord  Lindley's  is  the  plausible  view  :  it  is 
the  view  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  applied  to  the 
decision  of  the  case  which  upset  the  trade  unions  :  but 
which  he  refused  to  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Free 
Church.  There  is  as  little  doubt  that  the  Free  Church 
in  1843  regarded  as  inconceivable  any  departure  from 
its  State  Churchism  and  its  Calvinism  as  that  the 
framers  of  the  trade-union  legislation  believed  they 
were  imposing  full  responsibility  on  trade  unions.  But 
Lord  Lindley's  "implied  terms"  were  introduced  in 
the  latter  instance,  and  its  vagueness  and  consequent 
danger  as  a  principle  of  interpretation  were  fortunately 
in  the  present  case  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  the 
Lords. 

Undoubtedly  Lord  Lindley  wanted  to  secure  what 
for  practical  purposes  seems  a  sensible  solution  of 
the  questions  at  issue.  It  is  absurd  that  a  society 
cannot  alter  its  rules  or  doctrines  as  time  goes  on  and 
may  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  ignorant  and  unpro- 
gressive  minority.  The  minority,  which  now  is  held  to 
be  entitled  to  all  the  property  of  the  Free  Church  by 
which  it  carried  on  all  its  operations  educational  and 
religious  at  home  and  abroad,  is  not  only  absurdly  small 
but  unimportant  in  influence.  It  can  make  little  use  of 
the  property  it  has  got  and  will  not  be  able  to  fill  its 
pulpits  with  ministers  or  its  -churches  with  congrega- 
tions. Moreover  this  property  has  been  contributed  for 
the  most  part  by  the  very  persons  who  are  now 
declared  to  have  no  claim  to  it  ;  and  its  present  owners 
have  in  fact  had  largely  to  be  supported  by  them.  The 
whole    thing    is    an     absurd    topsyturvydom    and  a 

I  temporary  subversion  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  The  now  vanquished  majority  certainly  have 
not  been  conspicuously  magnanimous  towards  the 
minority  in  the  days  of  their  brief  triumph  ;  but  of 
course  everything  is  right  for  a  majority.  Now  that  the 
scales  are  turned,  what  will  happen  ?  Conscience  and 
a  sense  of  humour  would  alike  prevent  the  return  of 
the  discomfited  majority  to  their  old  sheepfolds,  even 
if  the  faithful  twenty-four  would  forgive  their  back- 
slidings  and  their  recreancy  to  the  true  faith.  Per- 
secuted remnants  cut  a  great  figure  in  Scottish  eccle- 
siastical history  ;  but  they  have  not  often  so  completely 

j  vindicated  their  grand  principle  that  the  criterion  ot 
purity  of  faith  is  the  infinitesimal  number  of  the  people 
who  hold  it.  If  Dr.  Begg  had  lived  to  see  this  day,  he 
would  have  rejoiced  at  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies. 


THE  NATIONAL  PHYSIQUE. 

T^HE  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
J-  on  Physical  Deterioration  may  we  fear  be  easily 
misunderstood  owing  to  its  conclusions  as  to  the 
significance  of  recruiting  statistics.  If  the  first 
notion  of  a  national  degeneracy  of  physique  did 
Hot  make  its  way  into  the  public  mind  by  accounts 
as  to  the  large  percentage  of  rejections  of  recruits  fotr 
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■physical  unfitness,  it  was  through  them  that  the  real 
gravity  of  the  subject  was  most  directly  realised.  The 
Memorandum  of  the  War  Office,  issued  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Sir  W.  Taylor,  the  Director-General  of 
the  Army  Medical  Service,  and  of  General  Borrett,  the 
1    late  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting,  and  certain  state- 
ments of  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  were  the  chief  causes 
of  the  crisis  of  alarm  into  which  people  were  thrown. 
It  was  natural,  and  in  accordance  with  a  primitive 
instinct  ;    for   a    nation    always    most   quickly  sees 
its    defects    in    the    light    of    its    fighting  forces. 
In    these    days    it    is    not    altogether   creditable  to 
our  civilisation  that  we  should  not  be  more  susceptible 
of  the   moral   aspects   of  a  low  physical  standard 
1    and  its  causes  and  consequences  ;  but,  taking  things 
as  they   are,  it  is   one  of  the  indirect   benefits  of 
1    what  is  often  disparaged   as   militarism  that  more 
than  anything  else  it  stimulates  observation  of  what  is 
,   -wrong  in  the  body  politic  and  social.     It  is  true  that 
this  report  wholly  refuses  to  accept  the  deductions 
from  recruiting  as  any  evidence  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  general  standard  of  health  and  physique.     If  how- 
.ever  there  is  in  the  committee's  opinion  no  proof  by 
comparison  with  previous  periods  that  we  have  become 
and  are  becoming  on  the  whole  worse  physically,  it  is 
undoubted  that  these  recruiting  statistics  are  a  serious 
enough  demonstration  of  the  failure  of  the  army  under 
1   present  conditions  to  attract  a  good  type  of  recruit. 

They  do  not  prove  the  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
1    classes  from  which  recruits  come.      Sir  W.  Taylor 
admits  that  they  do  not  furnish  data  for  that  opinion. 
,   The  quality  of  the  recruits  varies  with  the  state  of 
trade.     They  are   better   when   trade   is  bad  ;  and 
[   besides  would-be  recruits  are  to   a  great  extent  the 
,   wastrels  of  the  large  towns  who  live  by  casual  labour, 
ij  .So  that  while  recruiting  shows  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  men  of  deplorably  low  physique,  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  representative  types. 

The  committee  decline  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  progressive  deterioration  of  the  physique  of  the 
people  at  large  because  at  present  there  is  no  avail- 
able   material  which    can    be    compared   with  data 
•obtained  in  past  times.     In  this  they  are  supported 
by  the   medical   and    scientific    witnesses  who  were 
before  them,  or  by  the  medical  and  surgical  bodies 
(   whom  they  consulted.     It  is  the  chief  merit  of  the 
I  committee  that  they  take  a  scientific  view  of  the  ques- 
iion.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  collect  infor- 
mation ;  the  next  to  create  a  state  department  which 
shall    have    full    powers    to    receive   and    apply  the 
j  information  and  "to  advise  the  Government  on  all 
legislative  and  administrative  points  concerning  public 
health  in  which  state  interference  might  be  expedient, 
,  in  view  of  the  requirements  which  a  complex  social 
organisation  is  constantly  bringing  to  the  front."  A 
periodic  anthropometric  survey  for   taking  measure- 
ments^  of  children  and  young  persons  in  schools  and 
factories  is  recommended,  as  well  as  a  more  com- 
I  prehensive  survey  of  the  whole  population.    A  perma- 
!  nent  bureau  similar  to  that  of  the  Geological  Survey 
'  would  have  charge  of  this  inquiry.    The  committee 
"emphatically"  recommends  an  advisory  council  repre- 
senting the  departments  of  state,   with  medical  and 
scientific  members  within   whose  province  questions 
u  touching  the  physical  well-being  of  the  people  would 
|  fall,    The  Local  Government  Board  is  not  up  to  its 
•  work  :  partly  for  want  of  knowledge,  partly  because  it 
I  has   too  many  other  things  to  do  :    partly  because 
^  there  is  not  enough  public  interest  to  stimulate  it  and 
!  insist  on  its  performing  its  functions.     An  advisory 
|  council  would  be  valuable  for  all  these  purposes.  The 
ji  spirit  animating  these  proposals  is  that  of  Sir  W. 
I  Taylor  who,  while  giving  up  the  unprovable  theory  of 
;  progressive  deterioration,  is  disturbed  by  such  facts  as 
j  that  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  pre- 
<  sent  themselves  for  enlistment  are  found  to  be  physically 
(■unfit  for  military  service.     "Even  if"  he  continues 
/'the  proportion  is  no  greater  than  in  the  past,  surely 
|  it  is  a  state  of  matters  worthy  of  the  closest  investiga- 
tion, and  one  which  no  thinking  man  can  wish  to  con- 
|  tinue.    Moreover  it  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  the 
i  progressive  spirit  of  the  times  to  be  content  with  the 
|  :onsolation  that  we  are  no  worse  off  than  we  were  fiftv 
3r  even  twenty  years  ago  ". 


The   facts    as    to  actual    degeneracy,  taking  any 
ordinary  standard  of  health,  amongst  certain  classes 
are  indisputable.    The  causes  and  indications  of  this 
degeneracy  are  now  fairly  well  understood  in  a  general 
way.    In  some  directions  it  is  clear  what  ought  to  be 
done  ;  in  others  the  means  to  be  employed  are  unfamiliar, 
and  involve  so  many  changes  in  our  social  views  and 
administrative  methods  that  whatever  changes  are  pro- 
duced will  require  the  slow  processes  of  generations. 
This  report  will  probably  be  recognised  in  future  as 
embodying  the  ideals  of  those  who  see  in  the  cultivation 
of  sound  health  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  social  or 
political  objects,  and  as  stating  the    specific  means 
by  which  that  object  will  have  to  be  accomplished. 
Complex  and  surrounded  with  difficulties  though  every 
approach  to  the  ideal  may  be,  it  becomes  the  more 
hopeful  by  reason  of  a  theory  of  some  of  the  scientific 
witnesses  that  neglect,  poverty,  and  parental  ignorance, 
serious  as  the  results  are,  possess  little  marked  here- 
ditary effect,  and  that  heredity  plays  no  significant  part 
in  establishing  the  degeneracy  of  the  poorer  population. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  contributions  that 
can  be  made  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  ;  and  there 
is  a  touch  of  optimism  closely  allied  to   poetry  in 
the   scientific   testimony  that  the  children  who  ulti- 
mately become  the  degenerate  creatures  we  know  too 
well  are  at  birth  generally  as  healthy  as  others.  A 
quotation  from  Dr.  Eichholz'  evidence  will  not  only 
explain  this  theory,  but  state  as  compendiously  as  may 
be  the  particular  changes  which  must  be  effected  in 
order  to  give  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  the 
chance  of  averting  the  tragedy  of  a  wrecked  life  which 
begins  at  birth  thus  hopefully.  Dr.  Eichholz  says  "  Other 
than  the  well-known  specifically   hereditary  diseases 
which  affect  poor  and  well-to-do  alike  there  appears 
to  be  very  little   evidence  on  the   pre-natal   side  to 
account  for  the  widespread  physical  degeneracy  among 
the    poorer    population.    There    is  accordingly  every 
reason  to  anticipate  rapid  amelioration  of  physique  so 
soon  as  improvement  occurs  in  external  conditions, 
particularly  as  regards  food,  clothing,  overcrowding, 
cleanliness,  drunkenness   and    the  spread  of  common 
practical  knowledge  of  home  management.    All  evi- 
dence points  to  active  rapid  improvement,  bodily  and 
mental,  in  the    worst    districts,  so  soon  as  they  are 
exposed  to  better    circumstances,    even    the  weaker 
children  recovering  at  a  later  age  from  the  evil  effects 
of  infant  life."     What  these  external  conditions  are 
may  be  found  set  out  in  the  report,  and  they  consti- 
tute an  indictment  none  the  less  formidable  because  it 
is  now  an  old  story.    As  one  reads,  the  question  per- 
petually recurs  how  can  a  society  calling  itself  civilised 
tolerate    such   filthy    surroundings,   and    starve  itself 
with    so-called    food    that    is     no    food,    or  poison 
itself  with  food   that   is   contaminated   either   at  its 
sources  or  in  its  subsequent  course  to  the  consumer 
as,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  milk  supply  both 
in  town  and  country?    Once  more  we  find   in  this 
report  the  declaration  that  at  the  root  of  most  of  the 
vile  conditions  of  our  society  lies  overcrowding.  Most 
other  evils  can  be  traced  to  it.  The  committee  believe  that 
if  it  were  dealt  with  without  hesitation  or  sentimentality 
all  but  the  irreclaimably  bad  might  be  satisfactorily 
housed.    We  are  glad  to  see  the  recommendation  that 
the  state  and  local  authority  should  "  take  charge  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  from  whatever  cause  are  in- 
capable of  existence  up  to  the  standard  of  decency 
which    they  impose  ".      Labour    colonies    and  public 
nurseries  are  accordingly  proposed,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  parental  responsibility  by  making  the  parent 
a  debtor  to   society  on   account  of  the  child.  All 
the  suggestions  for  improvement  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  statement  that  the  aid,  control,  and  direction  of  the 
State  must  be  further  developed  under  the  influence 
of  a  large-hearted  sentiment   of   public   interest  in 
the    general    health    of   the    community.      It    is  not 
change  of  law  so  much  as  an  awakening  of  public 
opinion  that  is  necessary  :  and  not  the  least  valuable  part 
of  this  report  consists  of  suggestions  for  educating  all 
classes  to  understanding  the  evils  by  which  they  arc 
surrounded,   and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
removed  or  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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THE  CITY. 

THE  City  continues  to  suffer — is  likely,  in  fact,  to 
go  on  for  some  time  suffering — from  over-in- 
dulgence in  professional  speculation,  from  the  lack  of 
a  public  to  afford  relief,  and  from  scarcity  of  money. 
The  connexion  between  the  last  two  is  intimate.  The 
wastage  of  capital  due  to  the  war  in  South  Africa  and 
the  heavy  taxation  necessitated  thereby  have  deprived 
those  classes  which  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  markets 
lively  of  the  requisite  funds.  The  first  cause  is 
due  to  a  miscalculation.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  with  the  turn  of  the  half-year  there  would  be,  if 
not  a  glut  of  money,  at  least  enough  to  go  round  with 
a  balance  which  would  leave  Lombard  Street  inde- 
pendent of  the  Bank  of  England  and  in  a  condition  of 
moderate  comfort.  But  this  inference  ignored  a  few 
important  factors,  among  others  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding calls  on  the  issues  of  new  gilt-edged  capital  with 
huge  blocks  of  which  the  underwriters  saddled  them- 
selves so  light-heartedly. 

The  relapse  in  Consols  has  made  further  progress 
during  the  past  week.  The  general  monetary  situation 
has  been  against  them,  in  addition  to  special  influences. 
At  the  monthly  settlement  in  the  stock,  a  heavy  carry- 
over rate — about  34  per  cent,  as  compared  with  2\  per 
cent,  a  month  earlier — was  exacted,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  conviction  that  no  early  recovery  seemed 
likely,  caused  more  disgusted  bulls  to  get  out  of  what 
had  at  one  time  seemed  so  bright  a  speculation.  There 
was  not  much  profit  in  carrying  over  at  34;  per  cent,  a 
stock  paying  no  more  than  z\  per  cent,  interest  and  likely 
from  all  appearances  to  go  lower.  It  has  gone  lower, 
the  quotation  yesterday  morning  being  87]  for  the 
account,  a  fall  of  J  since  the  previous  Friday.  The 
reaction  has  been  hurried  along  by  the  statement  that 
it  is  intended  to  issue  new  Exchequer  Bonds  to  the 
amount  of  several  millions,  of  which  the  first  instal- 
ment may  come  upon  the  market  almost  at  any 
moment.  The  Government  proposes  to  raise  ,£9,250,000 
on  capital  account  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
and  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  not  being  well 
in  funds,  only  about  ,£3,000,000  will  be  obtained  by  the 
issue  of  terminable  annuities  to  them,  leaving£'6, 250, 000 
to  be  placed  by  means  of  Exchequer  Bonds,  with  the 
possibility  of  another  ,£2,000,000  in  connexion  with 
the  Cunard  agreement.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a  market,  already  well  under  the  thumb 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  should  develop  marked 
weakness  and  grow  despondent?  It  is  true  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  gold  received  from  abroad  is  going 
into  the  Bank,  but  all  that  will  be  required,  and  more 
besides,  to  meet  the  autumn  drain  to  Egypt  and  South 
America  for  the  moving  of  the  crops  in  those  countries. 

Home  Railway  stocks  are  the  more  disposed  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  Funds  because  of  the  lack  of  public 
inquiry.  Finding  themselves  disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  investment  orders  with  the  declaration  of 
the  half-yearly  dividends,  on  the  strength  of  which  they 
laid  inconsiderable  "  lines  "  of  stock,  the  dealers  are 
displaying  a  very  keen  desire  to  reduce  their  unprofit- 
able commitments.  Dividends  and  reports  are  as  a 
whole  even  more  encouraging  than  had  been  anticipated, 
but  to  the  hungry  jobber  this  is  poor  consolation  when 
he  finds  that  elusive  entity  the  "public"  unmoved  by 
their  merits.  The  Great  Western  dividend  is  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  as  compared  with  3!  per 
cent,  a  year  ago,  and  the  sum  carried  forward  is  slightly 
larger.  But  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  topsy- 
turvy condition  of  things  that  the  announcement  should 
have  been  followed  promptly  by  a  fall  of  1^  in  the  price 
of  the  Company's  stock.  In  the  market  phrase, 
there  was  "  nothing  more  to  go  for  ".  Americans  have 
been  the  strongest  market  in  all  the  House.  The  efforts 
of  the  Wall  Street  leaders  to  encourage  outside  specu- 
lators have  met  with  some  success.  People  are  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  rising  values  ;  hence  on  this  as  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  they  have  begun  to  nibble. 
An  excellent  cotton  crop  report  has  been  a  great 
encouragement,  especially  to  Southerns  and  Louis- 
villes.  The  only  drawbacks  lie  in  the  indifferent  trade 
conditions  and  in  the  certainty  that  much  of  the 
activity  is  of  the  nature  of  manipulation.  Canadian 
Pacifies  are  kept  up  by  good  earnings,  excellent  crop 


prospects,  and  affinity  with  Americans ;  and  a  traffic 
less  bad  than  was  expected  has  caused  bear  covering 
in  Grand  Trunks  and  a  consequent  improvement  in 
values.  The  half-yearly  report  of  this  Company  is  due 
next  week. 

South  African  mines  have  an  incongruous  way  of 
sympathising  with  Consols.  This  week  they  have 
risen  superior  to  that  influence  and  have  been  quite 
firm,  showing  appreciable  gains  in  the  more  popular 
shares.  It  would  appear  that  the  Cape  buying  is  at 
the  instance  of  the  two-million  syndicate  which  was 
formed  several  months  ago  to  accord  support  in  times 
of  stress  ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  Viceroy  of  Canton 
from  an  opponent  to  a  firm  supporter  of  coolie  emigra- 
tion removes  (by  means  which  need  not  be  questioned 
so  long  as  the  end  has  been  attained  at  a  reasonable 
cost)  an  element  of  some  danger  to  the  market.  Among 
J  West  Australians  dulness  has  prevailed,  and  Asso- 
ciated, not  long  ago  dealt  in  at  3^,  are  no  better 
than  1 1 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  LIFE  OFFICE— II. 

T  N  a  former  article  we  explained  some  of  the  con- 
*     siderations  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
selecting  a  Life  office  in  which  to  effect  a  policy,  especially 
when  that  policy  participates  in  profits.     In  illustration 
of  our  remarks  we  took  the  accounts  of  the  Clergy- 
Mutual  Society.    From  these  accounts  it  appears  that 
the  expenditure  is  at  an  extremely  low  rate,  but  that 
the  margin  between  the  rate  of  expenditure  incurred, 
and  the  rate  provided  for,  which  is  one  important 
source  of  surplus,  is  small  in  the  case  of  this  society, 
mainly  because  it  assumes  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  in 
valuing  its  liabilities.    The  relatively  small  difference 
between  the  rates  of  expenditure  provided    for  and 
incurred  is  much  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
large  difference  between  the  rates  of  interest  earned 
upon  the  funds  and  assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilities. 
This  margin  provides  a  contribution  to  surplus  at  the 
rate  of  1  ]  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds,  and  accounts 
for  a  large  share  of  the  very  excellent  bonuses  which 
the  society  gives.     A  third  important  source  of  surplus 
results  from  favourable  mortality.     In  1903  the  claims 
made   upon    the  Clergy    Mutual  were  only   73  per 
cent,    of    the    amount    expected    and   provided  for 
I  according  to  the  tables  employed  at  the  last  valuation. 
If  the  claims  had  occurred  according  to  the  mortality 
tables  they  would  have  amounted  to  ,£94,000  more 
than  they  did.    This  means  that  the  society  receives 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members  the  interest  upon  the 
:  reserves  for  the  policies  for  a  longer  time  than  was 
expected  according  to  the  actuarial  calculations.  In 
addition  to  this  the  society  receives  a  greater  number  of 
premiums  than  were  calculated  upon  and  these  acces- 
sions of  interest  and  premiums  constitute  a  further 
substantial  contribution  to  surplus.    While  it  is  easy  to 
estimate  the  approximate  surplus  resulting  from  expen- 
diture and  from  interest  in  the  ways  described,  it  is  not 
j  so  simple  a  matter  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  surplus 
I  from  favourable  mortality.    The  Clergy  Mutual  and 
;  several  other  companies  give  in  their  reports  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  mortality  experienced,  but  many 
companies  say  nothing  at  all  upon  the  point.     It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  every  Life  office  should  include 
such    a   statement,    although    even    the  information 
supplied  by  some  of  the  best  companies  does  not  convey 
a  great  deal  of  meaning  to  the  uninitiated.    The  matter 
is    one    to    which    attention    should    be   paid,    since  i 
such    a    statement  as   that   "the    mortality  was   27  I 
per  cent,  below  expectation  "  is  an  infallible  indica-  j 
!  tion  that  substantial  surplus  is  being  earned  from 
j  this  source.    When  such  an  experience  as  this  occurs  I 
year  after  year  it  suggests  that  great  care  is  taken  ir 
the  selection  of  lives  and  is  a  very  favourable  feature.  • 
There  are  sundry  minor  sources  of  surplus  in  various  1 
Life  offices,  but  it  is  scarcely  feasible  for  anyone  having 
\  only  a  small  acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  estimate 
their  value.    Some  companies  transact  a  large  amount  ;' 
of  business  on  the  non-participating    plan  and  this 
should  normally  produce  a  profit  for  the  benefit  of 
participating  policy-holders.      In  the  Clergy  Mutual 
this  source  of  surplus  is  practically  absent,  since,  in  the- ! 
interests  of  the  whole  of  its  assured,  it  encourage-- 
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them  to  take  with-profit  policies  which  are  undoubtedly 
far  more  lucrative  to  the  members.  There  are  no  share- 
holders, and  the  sole  aim  of  the  society  is  to  give  the 
maximum  benefit  to  every  one  of  its  policy-holders. 

Sometimes  a  Life  assurance  company  may  make  a 
profit  from  the  surrender  of  policies,  though  no  office  of 
the  highest  class  would  expect  to  do  so  to  any  great 
•extent.  In  order  to  gain  out  of  surrenders  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  surrender  values  paid  should  be  small  and 
in  consequence  unsatisfactory,  not  to  say  unfair,  to  the 
retiring  policy-holders.  Moreover,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  best  companies  attract  a  class  of  people  who  keep 
their  policies  in  force.  A  high  rate  of  surrender  usually 
accompanies  a  still  higher  rate  of  lapse  during  the  early 
years  of  assurance,  and  extensive  secessions  mostly 
indicate  that  the  business  has  been  obtained  by  expen- 
sive, forcing  methods  and  is  consequently  of  an  un- 
satisfactory nature.  Therefore,  although  surrenders 
may  sometimes  produce  a  small  profit,  they  are  to  be 
regarded  on  the  whole  as  an  unfavourable  feature,  when 
on  a  large  scale. 


TO   LORD  STANMORE  (AGAIN). 

THE  end  of  the  season  has  come,  and  "  closured  "  a 
whole  list  of  subjects  that  I  wished  to  say  a  word 
about.  I  wished  to  return  to  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition,  and  deal  more  particularly  with  the  sculpture. 
There  was  much  to  be  said  about  the  Guildhall  Exhibi- 
tion, of  work  like  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon's  among  its 
moderns,  and  such  things  as  the  head  of  that  under- 
estimated artist,  Barry,  among  the  ancients.  There 
were  smaller  shows  without  number,  and  the  Ionides 
Collection,  at  last  exposed  to  view,  remains  to  be  dealt 
with.  But  when  there  is  the  slightest  prospect  of 
getting  something  done  rather  than  merely  talked 
about,  I  prefer  to  use  my  occasional  appearances  in 
print  in  aid  of  such  schemes.  I  therefore  turn  to  the 
subject  that  Lord  Stanmore,  with  admirable  persis- 
tency, has  once  more  raised  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
•namely  the  fact  that  the  scheme  for  the  decoration  of 
that  building  by  paintings  and  sculpture  initiated  in  1841 
has  been  so  long  at  a  standstill. 

Just  three  years  ago,  when  Lord  Stanmore  raised  the 
question  for  the  first  time,  I  ventured  to  point  out* 
the  dangers  of  reviving  as  he  proposed  the  old  Com- 
mission. The  history  of  that  Commission,  extending 
•over  more  than  twenty  years,  is  one  of  a  vast  machinery 
which  produced  next  to  nothing.  There  were  endless 
•committees,  there  was  a  series  of  ill-conceived  com- 
petitions, in  which  several  good  men  came  forward, 
•notably  Alfred  Stevens,  Watts,  Madox  Brown  and 
Dyce.  Awards  in  the  competitions  were  made,  and  for 
the  most  part  bungling  followed.  Dyce  was  very 
properly  employed  on  a  considerable  scale,  but  he  was 
the  least  gifted  of  the  four.  Watts  was  employed  on 
one  small  work,  which  has  decayed  ;  Madox  Brown  and 
•Stevens  not  at  all.  After  five  years,  one  painting  had 
been  secured,  the  best  artists  were  lost,  the  mediocre 
employed,  time  and  money  wasted,  and  the  Commission 
■collapsed  in  1863  with  its  work  only  begun.  Therefore, 
J  say,  if  we  are  to  revive  the  scheme  at  all,  let  us  at 
least  learn  the  two  lessons  of  its  older  history.  The 
ifirst  of  these  lessons  is  that  the  old  machinery  ought  in  no 
■way  to  be  revived.  The  story  of  this  amateur  committee- 
mill,  which  let  the  good  men  slip  through,  and  in  the 
•end  turned  to  mediocrities  like  E.  M.  Ward  and  Maclise, 
is  nothing  but  an  awful  warning.  Let  us  have  done, 
therefore,  with  tedious  unrealities  of  that  sort,  if  we 
want  any  result  worth  the  having,  and  come  to  busi- 
ness. The  second  and  minor,  but  important  lesson  of 
the  old  proceedings  is  that  the  fresco-process  employed 
was  a  mistake,  as  the  artists  told  the  Commission  from 
the  first.  Since  then  a  satisfactory  process  has  been  in  use 
in  France,  the  process  employed  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
and  others.  By  this  process  the 'painter  works  in  the 
ordinary  way,  on  canvas,  so  that  he  is  not  experiment- 
ing in^  unaccustomed  and  doubtful  methods.  The 
canvas  is  afterwards  "  maroufle  ",  attached  to  a  prepara- 
tion upon  slate,  and  this  bed  can  be  ventilated  behind, 
so  that  moisture  does  not  get  in. 

Very  well  :  the  old  way  was  a  bad  one,  and  Lord 
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Stanmore  has  happily  not  persuaded  the  Government 
to  revive  it.  After  these  failures  I  wish  to  propose  to 
him  a  practicable  scheme.  First  of  all,  if  there  is  to  be 
no  Committee  and  no  Government  machinery  for  the 
choice  of  artists,  evidently  we  must  forgo  any  idea  of  a 
Government  grant  of  money  ;  that  is  one  of  the  realities 
of  the  situation.  But  another  reality  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  Government  has  not  the  slightest  intention  at 
present  of  allotting  money  for  this  purpose  ;  in  throwing 
away  the  bad  machinery  we  are  therefore  losing  nothing 
whatever.  Our  hands,  on  the  contrary,  become  free, 
and  in  losing  the  Government  control  and  interference 
that  would  accompany  a  Government  grant,  we  may  be 
greatly  the  gainers.  The  nation,  by  its  representatives, 
in  effect,  says,  "  We  should  like  to  have  the  house 
painted,  but  really,  at  present,  we  can't  as  a  nation 
afford  to  have  it  done  "  ;  and  under  their  breath,  we  may 
be  pretty  sure,  the  representatives  add,  "  There  was 
such  an  infernal  fuss  with  very  little  result  when  last  we 
had  the  painters  in,  and  so  much  of  the  money  dribbled 
away  over  secretaries  and  stationery  and  reports  and 
inquiries  and  preliminary  competitions,  that  even  if  the 
money  were  there  we  should  hesitate  to  take  the  carpets 
up  again,  for  fear  of  the  same  tedious  and  futile  pro- 
ceedings". And  their  attitude,  in  view  of  what  hap- 
pened, is  quite  reasonable. 

Now,  that  being  so,  next  time  Lord  Stanmore  raises 
this  question,  let  him  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and 
when  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  have  expressed  their  platonic  sym- 
pathy with  his  project  and  polite  regret  that  nothing 
can  be  done,  let  him  put  it  to  the  Government  in  this 
way.  "  You  say  you  would  like  to  have  this  decoration 
continued,  but  that  you  can't  afford  to  do  it  ;  will  you, 
then,  let  other  people  do  it  ?  Will  you,  if  I  submit  to 
you  a  reasonable  scheme,  put  no  obstacles  in  its  way?  " 

Suppose   Lord    Stanmore    to    get    this  provisional 
assent,   what  is  the  next  step  he  must  taker1  His 
problem  is  a  double  one,  to  find  the  money  and  to  find 
the  artists.   Now  that  will  prove  a  very  difficult  problem 
if  he  attacks  the  two  branches  of  it  separately.  People 
will  not  subscribe,  and  ought  not  to  subscribe,  unless 
they  know  who  the  artists  are  to  be  ;  therefore  a  vague 
general  subscription  with  committee-management  once 
more  is  ruled  out.     Nor  can  a  list  of  artists  be  drawn 
up  unless  the  money  is  forthcoming  to  pay  them.  But 
make  the  problem  one  problem,   and  it  becomes,  I 
believe,  perfectly  soluble.    That  is  to  say,  look  not  for 
the  money  and  the  artists  separately,  but  look  for  the 
patron  who  will  back  a  particular  artist.    Not  only  is 
the  problem  soluble  in  that  form,  but  the  thing  has 
been  done.     For  some  years  now  the  Royal  Exchange 
has  been  in  process  of  decoration  on  this  plan,  that 
;  various  City  companies  have  contributed  each  a  panel, 
painted  by  a  chosen  artist.     I  do  not  know  what  the 
precise  machinery  of  choice  has  been  ;  very  likely  there 
j  has  been  a  committee-stage  of  some  sort,  because  the 
patron  was  not  an  individual  but  a  corporation.  Sup- 
pose, instead  of  that,  the  case  of  individual  patrons,  or 
1  groups  of  them,  admirers  of  particular  artists,  invited 
I  to  employ  and  to  pay  their  own  man  for  his  share  in  the 
j  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ;  on  these  terms 
the  thing  might  be  done.     Surely  there  are  enough 
1  English  gentlemen  interested  in  such  a  national  event 
I  to  back  their  fancy  in  painting  as  others  do  in  horse- 
racing  !     The  money  put  down  need  not  be  a  large 
sum.     In  a  new  and  experimental  departure  like  this 
■  the  younger  men  might  reasonably  be  given  the  larger 
share,  and  from  £200  to  ,£500  would  attract  the  better 
and  more  ardent. 

"  Experimental": — I  foresee  the  owl-heads  glowering 
and  blinking  over  that  word  ;  and  it  is  well  to  have  it 
out  at  once  over  that  difficulty.    Anything  that  is  done 
must  be  experimental  ;  to  play  for  safety  by  way  of 
Commissions  leads  to  nothing  but  waste  of  money,  time 
and  hopes,  leads  only  to  dull  instead  of  hopeful  experi- 
ments.   Suppose  the  worst  that  is  at  all  probable  ; 
suppose  that  out  of  twenty  experiments  ten  were  rela- 
tively and  markedly  failures  ;  the  proportion  would  not 
1  be  so  high  as  it  was  by  the  old  method.    And  these 
;  failures,  if  definitely  adjudged  to  be  failures  in  twenty 
years'  time,  would  be  easily  removable,  without  injury, 
,  and  could  then  revert  to  their  donor  or  his  representa- 
'  tives  :  the  walls  of  the  House  need  not  be  permanently 
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pledged.  Something  must  be  ventured  always  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  won,  and  the  likely  way  to  win  is  to 
engage  very  definitely  someone's  responsibility  for  the 
choice  of  the  man.  The  most  definite  way  to  engage 
responsibility  is  to  require  the  chooser  to  wager  his 
money  that  his  man  is  good  enough.  The  sense  of  : 
responsibility  is  not  so  keen  in  dealing  with  other 
people's  money,  or  else  it  leads  to  choosing  what  will 
commend  itself  to  that  noxious  fiction  the  average 
man  but  to  no  actual  human  being-. 

I  urge  Lord  Stanmore,  therefore,  to  make  this  sport- 
ing offer  to  the  Government,  and  if  it  is  accepted,  to 
prepare,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Windsor,  a  plan  of  I 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  showing  all  the  available 
spaces.  Thereupon,  let  a  section  of  these  be  set  apart 
for  a  first  trial.  Then  let  him  write  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  art  societies,  the  Academies  of  England 
and  Scotland,  the  British  Artists  and  Royal  Institute, 
the  New  English  Art  Club,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society, 
the  International,  and  invite  tenders.  Let  the  artists 
thereupon  find  their  backers  or  the  donors  their  artists, 
the  price  to  be  paid  being  a  private  matter  between 
artist  and  donor  or  donors.  If  it  be  thought  desirable 
to  have  some  guarantee  for  the  quality  of  the  artists 
employed,  let  it  be  a  condition  that  these  offers  come 
through  the  council  of  one  or  another  of  the  important 
societies.  When  the  offers  have  come  in,  let  the 
different  sets  of  spaces  be  assigned  to  the  different 
groups  of  artists  by  consultation,  by  ballot,  or  by 
arbitration,  and  let  each  group  come  to  an  agree- 
ment among  themselves  about  subjects  and  general 
treatment,  so  that  there  may  be  no  needless  dis- 
cordance between  picture  and  picture.  Such  a 
scheme  would  secure  the  utmost  desirable  degree  of 
freedom  and  emulation,  with  the  check  upon  it  that  some 
one  has  got  to  pay  for  his  taste  in  each  case,  and  to 
lose  the  honours  of  donorship  ultimately,  if  the  result 
is  not  good  enough.  The  scheme,  moreover,  would 
be  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  English  methods  of 
getting  things  done.  If  Lord  Stanmore  will  look  at  it 
and  get  the  Government  to  consent,  I  think  I  can 
promise  him  that  it  will  lead  to  surprisingly  fine  results. 
As  I  think  over  the  members  of  the  various  societies  I  can 
draw  up  an  imaginary  list  that  would  make  the  Palace 
an  interesting  picture  gallery,  and  if  everything  were 
not  first-rate  no  great  harm  would  be  done,  for  the 
building  is  not  a  jewel  that  a  touch  will  ruin.  It  is  a 
building  of  our  time,  on  which  painters  of  our  time 
might  very  well  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  what 
they  can  do.  D.  S.  MacColl. 


THE  END  OF  THE  OPERA. 

AS  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  point  out  in  these 
columns,  Mr.  Charles  Manners'  opera  season  at 
Drury  Lane  is  by  far  the  most  important  event  that 
has  occurred  in  musical  England  since  Mr.  Robert 
Newman  instituted  the  Queen's  Hall  orchestral  concerts 
some  years  ago.  That  season  has  come  to  an  end  ; 
and  everyone  interested  in  opera  must  now  await  with 
patience  Mr.  Manners'  report  on  the  financial  results 
of  his  undertaking.  There  are  three  points  to  consider. 
First,  were  the  operas  chosen  for  performance  worthy 
of  the  scheme  ;  second,  were  the  performances  worthy 
of  the  operas  ;  third,  did  the  public  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  opera  at  a  fair  price  ?  The 
first  point  I  discussed  some  months  ago.  In  my 
opinion  the  list  of  works  was  admirably  adapted  ! 
for  such  a  first  experiment.  Along  with  some  rubbish 
that  I  take  to  be  popular  it  contained  many  fine 
works  which  are  by  no  means  stale  yet ;  and  if  this 
year's  experiment  has  proved  successful  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  more  ambitious  works  will  be 
included  in  the  programme.  As  for  the  representations, 
I  cannot  speak  of  them,  and  while  offering  my  apologies 
to  Mr.  Manners  and  my  readers  for  this  seeming  neglect 
of  duty  I  wish  to  offer  an  explanation  both  to  them  and 
to  the  many  concert-givers  whose  efforts  have  not  been 
noticed  here  for  some  time.  Briefly,  owing  to  the 
liberality  and  patience  of  the  directing  spirits  of  this  ' 
Review  I  have  been  enabled  to  undergo  a  long  and 
tedious  course  of  medical  operations  and  dosings  with 
a  view  of  regaining  my  eyesight  which  was  good  enough 
to  quit  me  more  than  a  year  ago.    The  cure  once  ' 


effected  I  shall  be  pleased  for  the  following  fifty-two- 
weeks  to  write  kindly  severities  about  everyone  who 
giv  es  me  the  chance.  Of  course  my  private  affairs  do' 
not  concern  the  general  public  ;  but  so  many  reproaches- 
have  reached  me  during  the  last  few  months  that  it 
seems  best  to  plump  out  the  truth  at  once  and  be. 
done  with  it.  To  resume.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the 
representations,  but  friends  whose  opinions  are  worth 
consideration  write  me  that  many  of  them  have  been 
excellent.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Manners  is  not  a  bungling: 
amateur,  nor  is  he  a  hide-bound  professional,  and.  it  is 
easy  for  me,  remembering  what  he  has  done  under 
great  difficulties  in  the  past,  to  believe-  his  show  to 
have  been  better  in  all  essentials  than  Covent  Garden — 
it  could  not  possibly  have  been  worse.  As  for-  the 
financial  aspect  of  things  we  must  await,  T  say,, Mr. 
Manners'  report.    The  future  depends  on  that. 

A  courteous  correspondent  writes  to  ask  me  a  number 
of  questions  regarding  National  opera,  each  intended, 
to  be  a  complete  poser.    We  have  got  on  so  long; 
without  one,  he  says,  and  still  enjoy  good  health  :  why  , 
then,  this  hurry  at  the  last  moment?    Why  not  let 
things  grow  naturally  instead  of  forcing  them  ?  Have 
we   any  assurance  that   a  National  opera  will  be  a 
whit   better   than   Covent   Garden  ?   will   there  not 
be    intrigues,    cheating    and    all    the  blackguardism 
that  mark  the  German,  French  and  Belgian  subsidised 
operas  ?    Now  the  putting  of  questions  is   a  most 
objectionable  habit.     Ladies  who  ask  your  opinion  as; 
to  the  respective  merits  of  Bach  and  Virginia  Gabrie!> 
are  not  more  objectionable  than  the  grave  people  who. 
bore  you  to  extinction  with  their  cross-examinations  at. 
the  opera  or  Queen's  Hall.     These  worthy  persons- 
either  want  information — in  which  case  they  are  a. 
nuisance — or  they  wish  to  confound  you  in  argument — 
in  which  case  they  are  a  greater  nuisance.    The  tom- 
foolery of  "  arguing  "  about  art  !    Only  dilettanti  and. 
advertisement  agents  and  the  hangers-on  generally  of 
music  find  any  pleasure  in  it.    And  of  all  methods  of. 
argument  that  of  Socrates  is  the  most  offensive.  The- 
labours    of  a    number    of   thoughtful  investigators,, 
myself  at  their  head,  have  placed  one  fact  beyond, 
dispute.     Proceeding"  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
we   have   established   it   conclusively   that  Socrates 
went  about  Athens  bothering  people  with  pertinacious 
conundrums  until  at  last  there  was  a  general  revolt,  and- 
the  populace  faked  up  that  story  about  his  corrupting, 
the  youth  of  the  city  and  gently  but  firmly  silenced, 
that  troublesome  tongue  for  ever.     Far  from  thinking 
he  may  not  have  corrupted  many  youths,   I  am  of* 
opinion  that  a  man  who  will  ask  questions  is  capable 
of  making  a  pun,  picking  your  pocket,  laughing  at  his  • 
own  jokes  and  corrupting  not  only  youths  but  elderly 
men  ;  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  pestilent  questioning 
habit  and  no  other  offence  led  to  the  death  of  Socrates., 
Now  I  cannot  rise  in  general  revolt  against  the  Socrates 
that  pester  me  ;  that  could  only  be  done  by  the  two- 
shilling  a  day  patriot  whom  I  heard  declare  he  would 
decimate  every  Boer.    But  I  can,  and  often  do,  rebel 
privately  ;  and  letters  sent  whirring  into  the  fire  or 
waste-paper  basket  testify  that  if  I  had  lived  a  couple 
of  thousand  years  ago  I  would  have  been  no  halt- 
hearted  Athenian  if  a  cup  of  hemlock — to  be  drunk  by 
someone  else — would  have  ended  my  torments. 

However,  the  letter  that  has  provoked  this  does  raise 
some  interesting  points.  As  for  our  having  "got  on" 
without  a  National  opera,  it  may  be  remarked  that  we 
have  not  "got  on"  at  all;  for  years  we  have  stuod 
still  ;  and  until  we  have  a  National  opera,  or  some 
form  of  permanent  opera,  our  composers  will  remain 
barren.  A  permanent  opera  will  not  grow  of  itself :  we 
have  not  the  seed  for  it  nor  as  yet  the  soil  where  any  seed 
can  sprout.  It  will  have  to  be  forced  :  it  is  only  by  doing 
something  that  we  can  hope  to  get  it.  I,  for  one,  am 
under  no  illusions  as  to  what  our  opera  will  be  :  it  will 
be  like  every  other  opera  in  Europe.  An  ideal  opera 
must  remain  for  ever  a  sweet  dream  ;  an  opera  where 
the  soprano  ladies  and  gentlemen  tenors  are  not  zealous 
intriguers  will  be  heard  of  for  the  first  time  when  a. 
new  Christopher  Columbus  discovers  Utopia  In  our 
opera  composers  will  have  to  fight  against  all  the. 
powers  of  stupidity,  malice  and  interest.  Wagner 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  establish  a  perfect  opera 
yet  with   his   immense   backing,   with  singers  who 
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were  supposed  to  be  disinterestedly  devoted  to 
"  the  cause ",  he  only  got  the  doors  of  Bayreuth 
opened  after  endless  squabblings :  a  man  less  tena- 
cious of  his  purpose  would  have  abandoned  the 
scheme  after  a  week's  experience.  And  see  what 
Bayreuth  has  become  under  the  rule  of  the  Wagner 
family.  It  is  a  hotbed  of  intrigue  ;  it  unites  all  the  , 
bad  characteristics  of  all  the  other  opera-houses  of 
Europe.  And  if  Wagner  failed  so  signally  what  can 
we  hope  to  do  in  England?  Anyhow,  it  will  be  time  to  i 
think  of  a  perfect  opera  when  we  have  any  opera  at  all. 
If  we  get  one  and  composers  have  to  fight  to  gain  a 
hearing,  at  any  rate  there  will  be  a  hearing  to  fight  for. 
The  mere  chance  of  a  hearing  being  possible  will  be  a 
tremendous  stimulus  to  the  composition  of  operas,  just 
as  the  certainty  that  no  hearing  is  possible  damps  the 
ardour  of  the  best  of  our  men  and  drives  them  to  write 
cantatas  for  the  provincial  festivals — cantatas  that  are  for- 
gotten almost  as  fast  as  they  are  produced.  Of  course  no 
good  works  will  be  produced  if  our  opera  once  gets  into 
the  hands  of  the  Academics.  The  scandal  of  the  Chantrey 
bequest  ought  to  be  a  warning.  I  know  these  gentry. 
They  will  wait  till  all  the  hard  work  has  been  done  and 
the  machine  is  all  ready  to  work  ;  then  by  a  sudden 
coup  they  will  endeavour  to  get  possession  of  it.  If 
that  succeeds  our  last  state  will  indeed  be  worse  than 
our  first  ;  for  we  shall  have  to  destroy  a  monopoly  and 
commence  all  over  again.  There  is  the  danger  that 
must  be  guarded  against  from  the  first.  The  Academic 
must  be  told  that  as  everything  he  touches  spells  failure  1 
he  had  better  stick  to  his  schoolmastering  and  write  ' 
fugues  and  provincial  cantatas. 

To  the  younger  generation  all  this  flood  of  talk  about 
a  permanent  opera  must  seem  to  stretch  back  to  the 
dimmest  beginnings  of  time  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  • 
the  old  stagers,  the  supporters  of  the  old-fashioned 
Italian  opera,  for  the  most  part  appear  to  think  the 
very  idea  a  piece  of  newfangled  nonsense.  It  is  just 
here  that  the  interests  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
advanced  portion  of  the  musical  public  are  seen  to  be 
bound  up  with  permanent  opera.  An  opera  not  depen- 
dent on  the  guineas  of  the  old  stagers  would  soon  be 
forced  to  leave  severely  alone  series  of  insipid  tunes 
with  the  accompaniment  of  an  "  immense  guitar  ".  A 
permanent  opera  would  be  a  panacea  not  only  for  the 
ills  of  poor  wretches  of  composers — the  world  thinks 
little  of  them— but  also  for  the  evils  which  true 
lovers  of  music  have  to  endure.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  angry  with  the  old  stagers  ;  one  can  even  sympathise 
with  them.  Of  course  they  are  enemies  of  art ;  but  they 
are  very  good-natured  and  their  case  is  somewhat 
pathetic.  For  them  those  tedious  Italian  tunes  must 
have  many  sentimental  associations  ;  and  the  ossified 
brains  and  sluggish  hearts  no  longer  capable  of  receiv-  | 
ing  fresh  impressions  or  experiencing  new  emotions 
may  have  the  joys  of  half  a  century  ago  revived  by  | 
"Norma"  and  a  dozen  other  forgotten  operas.  Even 
"  Don  Giovanni  "  may  bring  about  a  similar  resurrection 
of  the  past,  provided  always  that  it  is  played,  not  as 
Mozart  intended  it  to  be  played,  but  as  it  used  to  be 
given  half  a  century  ago.  If  ever  National  opera 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact  all  these  delights  will 
become  things  of  an  irremediable  past ;  and  we  shall  be 
the  better  for  it.  The  past  weighs  far  too  heavily  on 
us  ;  it  is  time  that  we  tried  a  little  of  the  new. 

It  is  early  enough  in  the    day  to  consider  these 
matters,  though  perhaps  not  too  early.     The  main  I 
thing  to  be  done  at  present  is  to  ensure  a  repetition  of  [ 
Mr.  Manners'  experiment  by  booking  or  guaranteeing 
places  for  next  year  at  once.    As  soon  as  I  have  the 
report  on  this  season  I  shall  return  to  the  matter  again  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  1 
the  assurance  of  ample  support  now  Mr.  Manners  will 
be  enabled  to  make  arrangements  to  go  forward  even 
more  boldly  next  time.  John  F.  Runciman. 


THE  SPOILS  OF  EGYPT. 

'"THE  soil  of  Egypt  is  as  fruitful  to  the  archaeologist 
-1-  as  it  is  to  the  cultivator.  Year  after  year  Govern- 
ments and  private  individuals,  natives  and  foreigners, 
excavators  legal  and  illegal,  are  busily  engaged  in 
searching  it  for  the  monuments  of  its  past  history  which 


never  fail  to  come  to  light.  As  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  protect  by  law  the  wild  animals  of  the 
Sudan,  so  in  Egypt  it  has  been  equally  necessary  to 
fence  about  the  excavations  by  legal  restrictions — not 
indeed  because  there  is  any  danger  of  the  supply 
coming  soon  to  an  end,  but  in  order  to  prevent  waste 
and  destruction  and  the  loss  that  results  to  science 
from  unscientific  or  unskilful  digging.  As  an  archaeo- 
logical treasure-house  Egypt  seems  to  be  practically 
inexhaustible  ;  all  that  is  needed  is  that  the  treasure 
should  be  extracted  by  competent  explorers  who  know 
how  to  work  and  to  derive  from  their  discoveries  the 
fullest  results. 

We  do  not  expect  from  the  British  Government  the 
same  zeal  on  behalf  of  archaeological  science  that  is 
displayed  by  the  Governments  of  the  other  civilised 
nations  of  Western  Europe.  The  public  money  of 
this  country  is  wanted  to  further  other  objects  in 
Egypt,  more  especially  those  engineering  works  which 
anything  but  promote  the  preservation  of  its  ancient 
monuments.  What  the  Government  will  not,  or  can- 
not, do  has  to  be  made  up  for  by  the  efforts  of  private 
Societies.  And  so  far  as  the  archaeology  of  Egypt  is 
concerned,  British  private  enterprise  has  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  itself.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Young  who  first  found  the  clue  to  the  decipherment  of 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  of  Wilkinson  who  first 
revealed  the  ancient  life  and  art  of  the  country,  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund  is  carrying  on  a  work  that  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  private  exploration. 
The  primary  objects  of  its  founders  were  to  explore 
the  Delta,  to  discover  the  sites  of  Pithom,  Avaris  and 
Naukratis,  to  determine  the  position  of  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the 
Hyksos,  of  the  Israelitish  Exodus,  and  of  the 
early  Greek  settlements  in  Egypt.  Before  many  years 
had  elapsed  most  of  these  objects  had  been  attained  ; 
Pithcm  and  Naukratis  had  been  discovered,  the  land  of 
Goshen  had  been  mapped  out,  and  the  date  of  the 
Exodus  had  been  settled.  The  recovery  of  the  history 
of  the  Hyksos  conquerors  of  Egypt  alone  remains 
unaccomplished  ;  the  excavation  of  the  ruins  of  Tanis 
proved  only  how  few  were  the  monuments  which  the 
Hyksos  had  left  there,  and  the  site  of  the  Hyksos 
fortress  of  Avaris  is  still  unknown.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  Fund  had  greatly  enlarged  its  sphere  of  opera- 
tions. The  British  occupation  of  Egypt  had  brought 
with  it  increased  obligations,  archaeological  as  well  as 
political,  and  the  members  of  the  Fund  were  the  only 
body  that  was  prepared  or  willing  to  meet  them  on  the 
archaeological  side.  Its  work  was  transferred  from  the 
Delta  to  the  Fayyum  and  Upper  Egypt,  where  among 
its  other  undertakings  it  has  cleared  and  repaired  at  a 
great  expenditure  of  money  and  labour  one.^of  the 
finest  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples — that  of  Queen 
Hatshepsu  at  Der  el-Bahari  ;  it  has  inaugurated  an 
archaeological  survey  of  the  country,  sending  out  its 
artists  year  by  year  to  make  facsimiles  of  such  paint- 
ings and  inscriptions  as  have  escaped  the  iconoclasm  of 
the  Turks  and  the  ravages  of  Western  civilisation  ;  and 
it  has  started  a  Graeco-Roman  branch  for  the  disinter- 
ment and  publication  of  the  countless  fragments  of 
Greek  papyri  that  lie  hid  in  the  dust  of  the  old  cities. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  "  finds  "  of  the  season 
which  has  been  held  this  summer  at  University  College 
lacks  perhaps  the  sensational  interest  attaching  to  those 
of  the  past  three  or  four  years.  There  are  no  more 
objects  from  the  royal  tombs  of  Abydos  with  their 
revelations  of  advanced  art  and  culture  in  an  age  which 
until  lately  had  been  deemed  prehistoric,  and  the  restora- 
tion to  sober  history  of  kings  who  had  been  pronounced 
to  be  fabulous  and  mythical.  But  if  there  are  no 
remains  of  the  early  dynasties  there  has  been  quite 
enough  to  show  how  far  from  the  truth  is  the  frequently 
repeated  assertion  that  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  are 
well  nigh  exhausted.  There  is  first  the  fresh  fragment  of 
the  famous  "Sayings  of  Jesus",  which  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  discussed  in  this  Review  last  week. 
Then  for  Egyptologists  there  is  a  discovery  at  once 
unexpected  and  important.  The  temple-tomb  of  Mentu- 
hotep  III.  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Der  el-Bahari  in  a  state  of  wonderful 
preservation.  For  the  first  time  we  are  able  to  see 
what  a  fairly  perfect  temple  of  so  early  a  date  was 
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like  and  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  architectural  history  j 
of  Egypt.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting 
fact  about  the  discovery  is  that  the  temple  of  Queen 
Hatshepsu,  with  its  beautiful  colonnades  and  courts  that 
rise  one  above  the  other,  was  no  new  creation  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  but  merely  a  slavish  imitation  of  a 
temple  that  had  been  built  a  thousand  years  before  her 
time.  The  "  great  queen  "  and  her  architects  have  for 
all  these  centuries  been  claiming  a  credit  that  does 
not  belong  to  them  ;  the  successive  platforms  of  the 
temple,  the  proto-Doric  columns,  the  arrangement  of 
the  courts,  were  all  imitated  from  the  older  edifice, 
which  in  one  part  at  least  exhibits  better  and  more 
massive  work. 

The  complete  excavation  of  Mentu-hotep's  temple 
will  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  next  season's  work,  and 
like  the  clearance  of  the  temple  of  Queen  Hatshepsu 
will  be  a  somewhat  costly  affair.  Unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  reorganisation  of  the  American  Committee,  the 
American  subscribers  who  have  hitherto  contributed  a 
substantial  share  to  the  finances  of  the  Fund  are  not 
likdy  to  be  as  liberal  as  usual.  More  than  ever,  there- 
fore, it  is  to  the  British  public  that  the  Fund  will  have 
to- look  for  support. 

The  exhibition  of  Egyptian  antiquities  at  University 
College  is  not  the  only  one  which  has  been  held  in 
London  this  summer.    Mr.  Garstang  has  been  con- 
tinuing during  the  winter  his  work  in  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty  Cemetery  at  Beni-Hasan  on  behalf  of  a  small 
committee  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  child  of  the 
older  Exploration  Fund,  and  the  numerous  objects  he 
has  discovered  there  have  been  on  view  at  Burlington 
House.    The  general  public  probably  has  found  them 
more  interesting  than  those  exhibited  by  the  Fund, 
as  they  are  not  only  more  numerous  but  illustrate 
very  remarkably  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians 
in   the  remote  age  to  which  they  belong.     Among  | 
them  are  models  of  boats  and  bread-making,  the  very  I 
bread  itself  which  was  buried  with  the  dead,  the  loom 
at  which  the  weaver  once  sat,  and  the  thread  which  he  [ 
wove  upon  it.    While  the  excavations  at  Beni-Hasan 
have  not  added  much,  if  anything,  to  Egyptian  history 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  they  have  thrown  j 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  social  life  of  the  people. 

History  proper,  however,  has  not  been  altogether 
unrepresented  by  the  results  of  Mr.  Garstang's  latest 
excavations.  Besides  his  work  at  Beni-Hasan  he  has 
cleared  out  afresh  the  tomb  of  Menes  at  Negada  which 
was  discovered  by  M.  de  Morgan.  The  French 
explorer  naturally  had  no  idea  of  its  importance,  and 
consequently  did  not  sift  and  examine  the  soil 
with  the  same  care  that  would  have  been  taken 
had  he  known  that  it  was  the  sepulchre  of  the 
first  monarch  of  united  Egypt.  Much  therefore  has  j 
been  left  to  the  later  excavator  to  find.  Another 
chamber  containing  sepulchral  offerings  has  been  dis- 
covered, the  missing  fragment  of  the  ivory  tablet  which 
records  the  name  of  Menes  has  been  recovered,  a 
duplicate  of  it  has  been  met  with,  and  a  plaque  with 
the  name  of  the  king  whom  Professor  Flinders  Petrie 
regards  as  the  predecessor  of  Menes  on  the  throne  of 
Upper  Egypt  has  been  brought  to  light.  Little  by 
little  the  scattered  stones  of  Egyptian  history  are  being 
brought  together,  and  the  ruined  fabric  of  a  vanished 
civilisation  is  being  again  built  up. 


VENETIAN  SENSATIONS. 

EVERY  man  makes  his  own  Venice,  whether  he 
be  Ruskin  or  Turner,  Maurice  Barres  or  Mr. 
Mortimer  Menpes.  I  read  "La  Mort  de  Venise " 
when  I  was  in  Venice  last,  and  as  I  heard  "  l'dternel 
motif  de  la  mort  par  exces  d'amour  de  la  vie  "  pass  and 
return  and  lose  itself  and  re-emerge  throughout  all 
these  pages,  I  saw  one  aspect  of  Venice,  an  aspect 
chosen  deliberately,  with  an  ingenious  method  ;  here  at 
least  was  a  distinguished,  a  remote,  an  alluring,  if  a 
trifle  sentimental,  city.  The  book  which  has  just  come 
into  my  hands,  "  Venice."  By  Mortimer  Menpes.  Text 
by  Dorothy  Menpes.  (A.  and  C.  Black)  is  a  book  con- 
taining a  hundred  colour-prints,  with  twice  that  number 
of  pages  of  letterpress.  The  letterpress  is  chatty  and 
sympathetic  ;     sympathetic,    that    is,    in    intention.  < 


Of  the  pictures  I  am  disposed  to  use  the  same  words. 
The  pictures  button-hole  Venice,  as  the  letterpress 
button-holes  the  reader.  They  are  gushing,  exclama- 
tory ;  they  give  you  snap-shot  after  snap-shot,  so 
cleverly,  so  hastily,  with  such  a  brilliant  splash  at 
simplification.  If  Venice  were  really,  to  many  people, 
like  these  pictures,  what  a  hot,  gaud}-,  distressing 
place  it  would  be  ! 

Here,  then,  is  a  sufficient  contrast  to  the  mist-grey 
and  moribund  Venice  of  M.  Barrel.  Which  is  the  real 
place,  the  place  all  delicacy  of  evasion  or  the  place  all 
vulgarity  of  gloss  and  glow  ?  1  repeat,  every  man 
makes  his  own  Venice  ;  and  I  will  try  to  show  that  it 
may  be  quite  deliberately  seen  through  imaginary 
eyes.  What  follows  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the 
journal  of  an  imaginary  person,  a  neurotic  enough 
creature  in  whom  I  am  interested  just  now,  who  goes 
to  Venice  to  get  well  after  an  illness,  and,  I  believe,  dies 
there. 

Surely  one  gets  well  of  every  trouble  in  Venice, 
where,  if  anywhere  in  the  world,  there  should  be  peace, 
the  oblivion  of  water,  of  silence,  the  unreal  life  of  sails  ? 
I  have  come  to  an  old  house  on  the  Giudecca,  where 
one  is  islanded  even  from  the  island  life  of  Venice  :  I  look 
across  and  see  land,  the  square  white  Dogana,  the 
Salute,  like  a  mosque,  the  whole  Riva,  with  the  Doge's 
Palace.  There  lies  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  and  I  have  only  to  look  out  of  my  windows  to 
see  it.  Palladio  built  the  house,  and  the  rooms  are 
vast  ;  the  beams  overhead  are  so  high  that  I  feel 
shrunk  as  I  look  at  them,  as  if  lost  in  all  this  space  ; 
which,  however,  suits  my  humour. 

The  art  in  life  is  to  sit  still,  and  to  let  things  come 
towards  you,  not  to  go  after  them,  or  even  to  think  that 
they  are  in  flight.  How  often  I  have  chased  some 
divine  shadow,  through  a  whole  day  till  evening,  when, 
going  home  tired,  I  have  found  the  visitor  just  turning 
away  from  my  closed  door. 

To  sit  still  in  Venice,  is  to  be  at  home  to  every 
delight.  I  love  S.  Mark's,  the  Piazza,  the  marble 
benches  under  the  colonnades  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  the 
end  of  land  beyond  the  Dogana,  the  steps  of  the 
Redentore  ;  above  all,  my  own  windows.  Sitting  at 
any  one  of  these  stations  one  gathers  as  many  floating 
strays  of  life  as  a  post  in  the  sea  gathers  weeds.  And 
it  is  all  a  sort  of  immense  rest,  literally  a  dream,  for 
there  is  sleep  all  over  Venice.  I  have  been  sitting  for  a 
long  time  in  S.  Mark's,  thinking  of  nothing.  The 
voices  of  the  priests  chanting  hummed  and  buzzed  like 
echoes  in  an  iron  bell.  They  troubled  me  a  little,  but 
without  breaking  the  enchantment,  as  importunate 
insects  trouble  a  summer  afternoon.  Very  old  men  in 
purple  sat  sunk  into  the  stalls  of  the  choir,  loth  to 
move,  almost  overcome  with  sleep  ;  waiting,  with  an 
accustomed  patience,  till  the  task  was  over. 

Here  (infinite  relief  !)  I  can  think  of  nothing.  I  can 
but  sink  into  this  delicious  Venice,  where  forgetfulness 
is  easier  than  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  autumn  is 
like  a  gentler  summer  ;  no  such  autumn  has  been 
known,  even  in  Venice,  for  many  years  ;  and  I  am  to 
be  happy  here,  I  think. 

I  have  been  roaming  about  the  strange  house, 
upstairs,  in  these  vast  garrets  paved  with  stone,  with 
old  carved  chimneys,  into  which  they  have  let  modern 
stoves,  and  with  beams,  the  actual  roof-trees  over- 
head ;  nearly  all  unoccupied  space,  out  of  which  a  room 
is  walled  up  or  boarded  off  here  and  there.  Some  of 
the  windows  look  right  over  the  court,  the  two  stone 
angels  on  the  gateway,  and  the  broad  green  and  brown 
orto,  the  fruit  garden  which  stretches  to  the  lagoon, 
its  vine  trellises  invisible  among  the  close  leaves  of 
the  trees.  Beyond  the  brown  and  green  there  is  a  little 
strip  of  pale  water,  and  then  mud  flats,  where  the  tide 
has  ebbed,  the  palest  brown,  and  then  more  pale  water, 
and  the  walls  and  windows  of  the  madhouse,  San 
Servolo,  coming  up  squarely  out  of  the  lagoon. 

Does  the  too-exciting  loveliness  of  Venice  drive 
people  mad  ?  Two  madhouses  in  the  water  !  It  is 
like  a  menace.  I  went  out  in  the  gondola  yesterday  on 
the  lagoon  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  It  was  an 
afternoon  of  faint,  exquisite  sunshine,  and  the  water  lay 
like  a  mirror,  bright  and  motionless,  reflecting  nothing 
but  a  tall  stake,  or  the  hull,  hoisted  nets,  and  stooping 
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back  of  a  fisher  and  his  boat.  I  looked  along  the  level 
polished  surface  to  where  sails  rose  up  against  the  sky, 
between  the  black  compact  bulk  of  the  forts.  The 
water  lapped  around  the  oar  as  it  dipped  and  lifted,  and 
trickled  with  a  purring  sound  from  the  prow.  I  lay 
and  felt  perfectly  happy,  not  thinking  of  anything,  not 
feeling  anything,  hardly  conscious  of  myself.  I  had 
closed  my  eyes,  and  when  I  opened  them  again  we 
were  drifting  close  to  a  small  island,  on  which  there 
was  a  many-windowed  building,  most  of  the  windows 
grated  over,  and  a  church  with  closed  doors  ;  the  build- 
ing almost  filled  the  island  ;  it  had  a  walled  garden 
with  trees.  A  kind  of  moaning  sound  came  from  inside 
the  walls,  rising  and  falling,  confused  and  broken.  "  It 
is  San  Clemente  ",  said  the  gondolier  over  my  shoulder  ; 
"  they  keep  mad  people  there,  mad  women  ". 

1  came  to  Venice  for  peace,  and  I  find  a  subtle  terror 
growing  up  out  of  its  waters,  with  a  more  ghostly 
irsistence  than  anything  solid  on  the  earth  has  ever 
given  me.  Daylight  seems  to  mask  some  gulf,  which, 
with  the  early  dark  and  the  first  lamps,  begins  to  grow 
visible.  As  I  look  across  at  Venice  from  this  island,  I  see 
darkness,  and  lights  growing  like  trees  and  flowers  out  of 
the  creeping  water,  and,  white  and  immense,  with  its 
black  windows,  and  one  lighted  lamp,  the  Doge's 
Palace.  Nothing  else  is  real,  and  the  beauty  of  this 
one  white  thing,  the  one  thing  whose  form  the  eye  can 
fasten  upon,  is  the  beauty  of  witchcraft.  I  expect  to 
see  it  gone  in  the  morning.  And  the  noises  here  are 
mysterious.  I  hear  a  creak  outside  my  window,  and 
it  comes  nearer,  and  a  great  orange  sail  comes  across 
the  window  like  a  curtain  drawn  over  it.  Bells  break 
out,  and  ring  wildly,  as  if  out  of  the  water.  Steamers 
hoot  with  that  unearthly  sound  to  which  one  can  never 
g'et  accustomed.  The  barking  of  a  dog  comes  from 
somewhere  across  the  water,  a  voice  cries  out  suddenly, 
and  then  the  shriek  of  steam  from  a  vessel,  and  again, 
from  some  new  quarter,  a  volley  of  bells. 

The  wind  woke  me  from  sleep,  rattling  the  wooden 
shutter  against  the  panes  of  the  windows,  and  I  could 
hear  it  lifting  the  water  up  the  steps  of  the  landing- 
place,  where  there  is  always  a  chafing  and  gurgling 
whenever  the  wind  is  not  quite  still.  I  looked  out,  and, 
pressing  my  face  close  against  the  glass,  I  could  just 
distinguish  the  black  bundles  of  stakes  in  the  dim 
water,  which  I  could  see  throbbing  under  a  very  faint 
light,  where  the  gas-lamp,  hung  from  the  next  house, 
shone  upon  it.  Beyond,  there  was  nothing  but  dark- 
ness, and  the  level  row  of  lights  on  the  Riva,  and  the 
white  walls,  cut  into  stone  lacework,  of  the  Doge's 
Palace.  The  wind  seemed  to  pass  down  the  canal,  as 
if  on  its  way  from  the  sea  to  the  sea.  I  felt  it  going 
by,  like  a  living  thing,  not  turning  to  threaten  me.  & 

Arthur  Symons. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CANADA  AND  BRITISH  DIPLOMACV. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent  "A  Canadian  Barrister" 
appears  to  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  distinc- 
tion between  "  bias  "  which  is  unfair  prejudice,  and 
''  bias  "  which  is  the  natural  effect  of  proved  facts  on  a 
fair  mind.  The  detailed  facts,  and  the  historic  com- 
ments on  Canada's  losses  of  territory,  confirm  the 
biassed  statement  of  a  Foreign  Office  authority  that 
"  British  diplomacy  has  cost  Canada  dear  ". 

The  underlying,  and  perhaps  chronic  cause  of 
Canada's  losses  of  territory  was  realised  in  a  debate 
on  the/Treaty  of  Independence  in  1783,  when  a  noble 
lord  said  :  "  Why  was  not  some  man  from  Canada,  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  been  thought  of  for  the 
business  which  Mr.  Oswald  (the  British  plenipotentiary) 
was  sent  to  negotiate  ?  He  appeared  ignorant  how  the 
country  lay,  which  he  had  been  granting  awav,  as  the 
bargain  he  had  made  clearly  indicated."'  And  a 
Canadian  governor  said  :  "When  Mr.  Oswald  made  a 
peace  with  the  Americans,  he  evinced  his  total  ignorance 
ot  the  country  by  the  line  he  fixed  as  the  boundary." 

I  he  corollary  of  an  eminent  American  diplomat  of 
modern  times  adds:  "Great  Britain  had  need  of  the 
best  capacity  and  diplomatic  experience  within  her 
borders.    But  it  was  her  misfortune  during  all  this 


period  (1782-3) — and  indeed  almost  to  the  present  day — 
to  under-rate  the  people  with  whom  she  had  to  deal, 
because  they  had  been  her  dependents  ;  a  mistake  which 
has  been  productive  of  more  unfortunate  consequences 
to  herself  than  an  age  of  repentance  can  repair." 

Why  not  charge  these  commentators  with  "  bias  "? 

"  The  small  colony  of  Canada  of  a  century  ago  "  (so 
belittled  by  "  A  Canadian  Barrister  "),  when  ceded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain  in  1763  comprised  not  less — 
possibly  more — than  1,100,000  square  miles — about  the 
area  of  Russia  in  Europe  (excluding  Poland  and 
Finland).  Of  this  "small  colony",  about  332,400  square 
miles,  about  the  area  of  France,  Belgium  and  Italy, 
comprising  the  former  French-Canadian  Mississippi 
and  Illinois  valley,  were  ceded  as  "  the  back  lands  of 
Canada",  and  "as  a  country  worth  nothing,  and  of 
no  importance"  (so  belittled  by  Mr.  Oswald);  about 
71,000  square  miles  between  Lake  Superior  and 
beyond  the  Mississippi  were  ceded  in  1818  by  Great 
Britain  agreeing  to  line  490,  instead  of  the  old 
French  jurisdictional  division  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana:  and  in  1842  about  7,000  square  miles 
of  the  Quebec  district  of  Canada,  north  of  Maine,  w  ere 
also  ceded  ;  in  all  about  410,400  square  miles  of  the 
original  "  small  colony  of  Canada",  with  their  British 
settlers,  were  alienised. 

One  reason  for  not  giving  the  antecedent  negotia- 
tions between  New  Brunswick  and  Maine  "  in  which 
the  British  contention  was  made  good  ",  was  that  the 
admissions  of  Dr.  Jared  Sparks,  who  discovered  the 
Franklin  Red  Line  map,  and  of  Lord  Ashburton,  who 
ceded  the  disputed  territory,  were  later  and  sufficient 
evidence  supporting  the  British  contention  as  to  the 
Maine  boundary. 

Your  correspondent  also  appears  to  be  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Oregon  question,  or  he  would  not 
have  challenged  the  statement  that  the  British  "  yielded 
to  the  American  cry  of  540  40'  or  fight  ".  The  fact'- 
surrounding  the  "yielding"  are  as  follows.  Great 
Britain  under  the  Spanish  Treaty  of  1790  had  acquired 
an  equal  right  with  Spain  to  make  settlements  on  the 
Pacific  coast  ;  and  prior  to  the  Anglo-American  Treaty 
of  18 1 8,  which  acknowledged  equal  national  rights  of 
occupation,  Great  Britain  had  made  settlements  south 
of  line  490  and  north  of  the  Columbia  River.  In  1819, 
the  United  States  acquired  the  Spanish  title  along 
the  Pacific  coast.  Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  also  claimed  rights  under  discoveries  ;  although 
American  settlements  were  said  to  have  only  com- 
menced in  1833,  and  then  south  of  the  Columbia. 
Great  Britain  insisted  that  international  law  en- 
titled her  to  the  boundary  through  the  Columbia 
river  ;  the  United  States  was  equally  insistent  that 
line  49"  should  be  continued  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Finally  in  1846  when  the  American  political  cry  of 
"  540  40'  or  fight  "  reached  fever  heat,  Great  Britain 
abandoned  whatever  rights  she  had  under  inter- 
national law,  and  "  yielded  "  to  the  American  insistence 
of  line  490 — a  fair  sample  of  what  your  correspondent 
eulogises  as  "  British  diplomatic  firmness". 

As  your  correspondent  appears  not  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  suggestion  to  compare  the  pritated  judg- 
ment and  a  map  with  the  official  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  Portland  Channel,  I  must  decline  further  reference 
to  his  theoretical  views.    Controversy  now  ends. 

Thomas  Hodgins. 


THE  SITUATION— AND  AFTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kenchester  Rectory,  3  August,  1904. 
Sir,— We  who  live  in  the  shires  can  understand  per- 
fectly the  Wimborne  and  Oswestry  elections.  Simply, 
the  rural  labourers  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum 
discernunt.  They  regard  tariff  reform  not  merely  with 
suspicion,  not  merely  with  prejudice,  but  rather  as  a 
sinister  plot  to  rob  them.  Of  course  they  have  beer; 
carefully  indoctrinated  with  this  banal  notion,  and 
being  men  of  the  smallest  intelligence,  and  withal 
cradled  in  the  belief  that  the  squire  and  parson  are  a 
brace  of  vampires,  decline  to  argue  or  listen  to  argu- 
ment. The  fable  of  the  big  and  little  loaf  suffices, 
because  the  latter  implies  less  surplus  money  to  fling 
into  the  publican's  till. 
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Nevertheless,  by  the  strangest  of  paradoxes,  this 
class  is  of  all  the  most  rigidly  conservative.  The  wage- 
rate  being  low,  it  seems  quite  natural  that  cheapness 
should  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  set-off — in  fact  no  class 
worships  the  cheap  so  ardently.  You  may  point  to  the 
fact  that  goods  dumped  mean  the  impoverishment  of 
the  foreign  labourer,  while  goods  almost  given  away 
imply  the  cruel  sweating  of  our  own  countrymen.  They 
are  so  full  of  self-compassion  for  what  they  term  their 
own  hard  lot  as  to  be  stone-deaf  to  the  yet  harder  lot 
of  others.  Hence  the  efficacy  with  their  dull  imagina- 
tion of  such  fallacies  as  that  of  contrasted  loaves.  I 
do  not  desire  to  be  a  prophet  of  evil,  but  I  much  fear 
that  when  the  general  election  comes  we  shall  witness 
such  a  debacle  in  the  shires  as  will  infallibly  give  the 
Liberal  party  not  only  place,  but  a  free  hand  also  to 
carry  through  a  revolutionary  programme. 

The  fault  lies  with  the  farmers.  If  they  had  given  a 
collective  guarantee  that  the  wages  of  rural  labourers 
would  rise  pari  passu  with  the  rise  of  prices,  thus  more 
than  counterbalancing  any  small  loss  by  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  loaf,  the  men  would  have  listened.  Un- 
happily, if  the  labourer  be  slow-witted,  so  also  is  his 
master  ;  and  if  the  one  be  hidebound  in  selfishness, 
equally  so  is  the  other.  The  farmer  shuts  his  eyes  to 
the  patent  truth  that  the  labourers  are  deserting  the 
land.  He  will  have  to  pay  better  wages  anyhow,  yet 
will  not  speak  a  word  to  reassure  the  men,  to  win  their 
confidence,  and  show  that  the  interests  of  master  and 
of  man  are  identical,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
former  would  upraise  the  latter.  In  a  word  a  good 
cause  will  be  lost  for  lack  of  human  sympathy. 

Compton  Reade. 

"CONSIDER  THE  CHILDREN." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Christ  Church  Vicarage,  Banbury,  Oxon. 

Sir, — Are  there  not  other  causes  for  the  high  rate  of 
infant  mortality,  and  for  the  race  deterioration  now 
going  on,  in  addition  to  those  set  forth  in  Mrs.  Steel's 
admirable  dissertation  ? 

As  long  ago  as  in  the  'seventies  Dr.  Bennett  of 
Winterton  stated  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of  convulsion  which  occur  in 
children  are  caused  by  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
brain,  taken  from  their  mothers  ;  and  this  is  the  great 
cause  of  the  excessive  mortality  among  infant  children  ". 
This,  from  a  coroner,  was  a  strong  indictment  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  is  it  less  true  in  the  twentieth  ? 

There  is  undoubtedly  great  mortality  among  children 
under  two  or  three  years  of  age  occurring  without 
apparent  cause,  especially  among  children  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Many  such  deaths  occur  in  the  night,  after 
the  parents  have  retired  to  rest,  tired  out  with  their 
day's  work,  or  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
and  the  child,  who  generally  lies  by  the  mother's 
side,  in  the  same  bed,  and  not  in  a  separate  cot, 
is  found  dead  in  the  morning.  Of  course  the  mother 
denies  overlying  it,  or  allowing  the  bedclothes  to 
get  over  the  face.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  is  sometimes  the  case.  It  might  act  as  a 
deterrent  if  it  were  understood  that  a  post-mortem 
examination  would  inevitably  be  held  in  every  case. 
About  the  year  1884,  Dr.  Danford  Thomas  held  an 
inquest  in  S.  Pancras  upon  two  children  who  were 
suffocated  while  lying  in  bed  with  their  parents.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  to  the  jury  he  said  that 
he  held  every  year  between  120  and  150  similar  in- 
quests. Children,  instead  of  being  taken  into  bed 
by  their  parents,  should  be  placed  in  cots.  If 
the  parents  are  too  poor  to  afford  cots,  then  beds 
should  be  made  up  for  the  children  in  boxes.  In 
Germany  parents  are  not  allowed  to  have  their  children 
in  bed  with  them  ;  if  such  a  law  were  passed  in  this 
country  these  cases  would  seldom  be  heard  of.  Then 
there  is  one  more  thing  which  occurs  to  me  as  touching 
more  nearly  the  honour,  well-being,  and  morality  of 
the  nation,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  insurance  of 
children.  On  13  January,  1885,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Leek  Improvement  Commissioners  Dr.  Ritchie,  then 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  reported  the  startling  fact 
that  since  the  insurance  of  lives  of  children  had  become 
common  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Leek  amongst  infants 


under  one  year  had  increased  from  15  per  1,000  to 
188  ;  the  average  of  the  then  last  seven  years  being 
170  per  1,000.  It  is  said  that  the  report  produced  quite 
a  sensation.  Is  that  "sensation"  warranted  now? 
Others,  more  expert  and  knowing  more  than  I  do,  can 
tell. — I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Fredk.  M.  Burton, 
Vicar  of  South  Banbury,  Oxon. 


"SAINT  OMERS." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  Farm  Street,  London,  W.,  30  July,  1904. 

Sir, — In  to-day's  issue  you  plead  guilty  to  an  in- 
|  accuracy  in  speaking  of  the  town  where  Stonyhurst 
!  had  its  beginnings  as  "  S.  Omers"  instead  of  "  S.  Omer  ". 
I  venture  to  think,  however,  that  your  first  thought 
was  the  better.    In  the  days  when  the  college  existed 
there  "  Saint  Omers  "  (not  "  Omer's  ")  was  the  accepted 
English  form  of  the  name,  just  as  we  still  use  "  Lyons  " 
I  for   "  Lyon  "   and    "  Marseilles  "   for    "  Marseille  ". 
"Saint  Omers  "  is  invariably  found  in  public  documents 
(Parliamentary  papers,  reports  of  State  trials,  proclama- 
tions, official  correspondence),  as  likewise  in  literature 
:  of  every  description — for  example,  North's  "  Examen  ', 
Ward's  "  Cantos  ",  Massinger's  "Fatal  Dowry  ",  and 
lampoons  such  as  the  "  Litany  for  Saint  Omers  ".  Sir 
Walter  Scott  adopts  this  form  when  describing  the 
education  of  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone,  and  it  was  regu- 
larly employed  at  Stonyhurst  while  men  survived  who 
forty  or  fifty  years  before  had  been  brought  up  in  what 
they  always  regarded  as  not  only  the  parent  house  but 
the  great  exemplar  to  be  copied. 

As  in  English  place-names  which  begin  with  "  Saint" 
a  final  ^  is  invariably  added  (S.  Albans,  S.  Neots, 
S.  Davids,  S.  Helens,  Bury  S.  Edmunds),  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  practice  should  be  followed  in  the  case 
of  a  town  which,  on  account  of  their  countrymen  settled 
there,  became  familiar  to  Englishmen. — I  am,  &c. 

John  Gerard,  S.J. 


THE   TEACHING  PROFESSION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Stockwell,  25  July,  1904. 

Sir, — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Houghton  that  there  is 
a  risk  in  leaving  all  teachers  to  go  to  work  just  as  they 
please.  But  there  are  many  among  the  scores  of 
thousands  of  elementary  teachers  who  could  use  any 
liberty  granted  them  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
each  of  these  would  be  a  centre  of  inspiration  to  the 
less  gifted  teachers  around  him. 

But  hitherto  just  as  the  teacher  has  felt  obliged  to 
retard  or  neglect  his  brighter  pupils  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  his  dullards  so  have  the  educational  authori- 
ties legislated  for  the  lame  ducks  among  their  teacher 
employes,  to  the  disgust  of  their  better  servants.  The 
tone  produced  by  work  under  the  Results  system — 
martinet,  repressive,  fault-finding — has  worked  up- 
wards from  the  class-room  till  it  has  pervaded  the  whole 
of  the  relations  between  those  engaged  in  elementary 
education.  Because  the  teacher  had  to  drive  his 
children  he  submitted  to  being  driven  by  his  employers 
and  the  intrusion  of  human  sympathy  was  regarded 
almost  as  a  sign  of  weakness  by  all  concerned. 

No  teacher  resents  sympathetic  and  expert  guid- 
ance and  a  headmaster  able  and  at  liberty  to  give  this  in 
a  judicious  way  is  of  the  g"reatest  value  in  a  school. 
In  dwelling  on  the  necessity  for  widely  experienced 
headmasters  Mr.  Houghton  has  rendered  a  real  service. 
The  Results  system  was  so  simple  and  straightforward 
that  the  elder  generation  of  teachers  who  were  brought 
up  under  its  influence  and  who  have  naturally  reached 
the  responsible  posts  in  the  schools  are  in  some  cases  out  t 
of  touch  with  the  ideas  obtaining  among  their  younger 
assistants,  and  if  these  head  teachers  have  the  practical 
training  of  pupil  teachers  in  their  hands  the  traditions 
of  a  discredited  system  may  be  continued  longer  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.  There  are  certain  advantages 
in  the  apprenticeship  system  which  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  forego  ;  but  these  advantages  are  bought  at 
I  too  high  a  price  if  the  pupil-teacher  imbibes  uncon- 
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sciously  at  the  same  time  the  prejudices  and  precon- 
ceptions of  an  earlier  dispensation.  Unfortunately  the 
pupil-teacher  sometimes  learns  little  beyond  the  per- 
formance of  the  merest  odd  jobs  and  clerical  work  of 
the  school,  and  passes  through  his  apprenticeship 
devoid  of  that  grip  and  incisiveness  of  speech  and 
manner — so  necessary  to  success  in  teaching — which  an 
apprenticeship  ought  to  have  developed  in  him. 

But  teaching  is  as  much  above  a  trade  that  can  be 
learnt  by  apprenticeship  as  life  is  above  livelihood,  and 
the  amount  a  pupil-teacher  learns,  though  useful,  is  but 
the  merest  fraction  of  the  whole.  So  long  as  teaching 
was  a  trade,  with  its  turn-out  measured  by  the  yard, 
teachers  were  tradesmen  ;  when  teaching  becomes  a 
calling  requiring  original  thought  and  investigation 
teachers  will  become  professional  men,  able  to  pursue 
the  researches  required  by  their  work. 

Progress  is  made  by  co-operative  and  co-ordinated 
■experiment  rather  than  by  isolated  individual  effort, 
and  I  feel  that  final  text-books  are  apt  to  be  misleading 
as  tending  to  discourage  further  inquiry. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 


THE  SPOILER  IN  CHELSEA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
71  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  2  August,  1904. 

Sir, — Remembering  the  many  times  that  you  have 
ridden  to  the  lists  in  defence  of  Beauty,  may  I  for  a 
moment  tell  you  of  a  picture,  which  only  last  week 
was  a  national  possession,  and  to-night  is  defaced  out  of 
recognition  ?  Only  last  week,  when  the  moon  was  full, 
there  hung  below  it  as  a  pendant  an  old  round  lamp 
upon  a  fountain.  The  moon  shone  silver  and  the  lamp 
shone  gold  over  the  tower  of  Old  Chelsea  Church  and 
that  undisturbed  corner  where  ancient  balconies  of 
wrought  iron  watch  the  graves  and  the  river.  Where 
the  tall  tower  and  the  little  house  reached  the  sky  they 
passed  in  lovely  transition  of  dim  earth  colours  to  j 
superb  blue  of  the  night.  And  the  moon  lit  the  sky, 
and  the  lamp  repeating  the  moon's  shape  lit  the  tower, 
and  the  house,  and  the  dusky  greens  that  layabout  their 
walls.  Sir  Thomas  More  worshipped  where  this  church 
stands,  and  queens  have  looked  from  this  corner  to  j 
the  moon,  and  the  river  filling  from  the  sea. 

Surely  this  was  a  national  picture  with  meanings  of 
beauty  and  association  worth  cherishing  !  But  it  has 
gone.  The  old  round  lamp  that  gave  gold  for  the 
moon's  silver  has  been  torn  down  ;  it  has  given  place 
to  a  hideous  framework  of  the  worst  modern  type,  and 
its  gold  radiance  has  been  exchanged  for  incandescent 
gas  with  the  result  that  there  is  now  no  transition  of  I 
dim  colour  from  earth  to  sky,  no  subtle  drawing,  no 
romance  —  nothing  but  a  glare  of  green  gas  which  is 
always  out  of  harmony  with  the  night,  and  around — 
black  darkness. 

Barely  six  paces  away  there  was  already  a  lamp  lit 
by  incandescent  gas,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  so  that 
even  from  the  Vestry  point  of  view  it  seems  difficult  to 
explain.  And  indeed,  along  the  whole  upper  length  of 
Cheyne  Walk  and  to  the  complete  ruin  of  one  of  the  I 
finest  nocturnes  in  the  world,  at  the  bend  of  the  , 
river  the  old  gas  has  given  way  within  the  last  few 
weeks  to  incandescent  light  which  destroys  every 
charm  that  poet  or  painter  has  taught  us  to  find  in 
the  night. 

As  this  is  not  a  question  of  money,  of  builders  and 
contractors  and  "  business  ",  cannot  something  be  ; 
done  to  restore  the  loveliness  of  the  one  round  lamp 
and  the  old  gas  lamps  that  already  lit  the  road  quite 
adequately  ?  In  the  hope  of  it  I  lay  the  matter  before 
you.  Yours  faithfully, 

Dorothy  Osborn. 

[Incandescent  gas  light,  being  hard,  glaring,  and 
generally  garish,  necessarily  appeared  to  the  borough- 
council  mind  a  great  improvement  on  a  light  that  was  j 
■subdued  and  beautiful.  It  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  ' 
democratic  conception  of  progress.  To  replace  an  old 
1hing  by  a  new  is  always  good,  thinks  the  Philistine  ; 
and  if  the  old  thing  were  beautiful  and  the  new  be 
hideous,  there  is  perfection. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


REVIEWS. 

THE  INWARDNESS  OF  ROSSETTI. 
"Rossetti."     By  A.  C.   Benson.     (English  Men  of 
Letters.)    London  :  Macmillan.     1904.    2s.  net. 

WHEN  an  acknowledged  artist  of  any  kind— par- 
ticularly if  he  be  a  poet — has  been  dead  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  look 
for  some  sort  of  uniformity  in  the  emotions  of  educated 
people  regarding  his  work.  Degrees  of  admiration, 
degrees  even  of  indifference,  are  of  course  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  what  we  do  not  expect,  usually,  is  that 
his  work,  and  the  ideals  embodied  (and  admitted  by  all 
to  be  triumphantly  embodied)  in  his  work,  should  still 
be  in  a  way  positively  repugnant  to  a  large  number  of 
sensitive  and  capable  minds.  This  however  is  un- 
doubtedly true  of  Rossetti,  and  here  we  think  for  the 
critic  lies  the  central  point  on  which  any  estimate  of 
Rossetti,  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  superficial,  should  turn. 
The  problem  is  rather  an  odd  one.  Such  contemporary 
prejudices  as  Rossetti  and  his  circle  had  to  face  are  of 
course  quite  dead.  His  poetry  is  no  longer  thought 
immoral  merely  because  it  is  sensuous,  nor  is  anybody 
now  offended  by  his  pictures  simply  because  they 
suggest  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  "dark"  ages. 
Either  prejudice,  in  its  way,  is  quite  intelligible  and 
honest,  given  Britain  and  the  Victorian  epo-h  as  the 
place  and  the  time.  For  some  reason  or  other  neither 
prejudice  appears  to  survive.  To  be  versed  in  Rossetti 
is  now  quite  an  indispensable  element  of  remotely  pro- 
vincial culture,  and  copies  of  his  pictures  adorn  the 
walls  of  strictest  Puritan  households.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  everywhere  are  to  be  found,  among 
people  whom  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  dismiss 
as  Philistines,  those  who  regard  Rossetti  and 
his  work  as  something  abnormal,  something  not 
quite  healthy,  something  never  to  be  quite  lawfully 
canonised,  as  it  were,  in  the  calendar  they  keep  of 
great  names  and  things  of  beauty.  Such  people  can 
seldom  give  a  comprehensive  explanation  of  their  feel- 
ing. Generally  they  say  that  Rossetti  is  too  sensuous 
for  them,  or  too  mystical,  or  too  exotic,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  What  they  really  mean  is  something  a 
little  more  profound,  and  yet,  we  imagine,  by  no  means 
hard  to  get  at.  The  solid  balanced  man  who  in  art 
cares  about  equally  for  classical  outline  (as  he  sees  it, 
say,  in  Sophocles)  and  for  romantic  freshness  (as  he 
feels  it,  say,  in  Shakespeare)  is  naturally  a  little  sus- 
picious of  Rossetti,  just  as  a  solid  good  clergyman 
would  naturally  be  a  little  suspicious  of  S.  Theresa,  or 
as  a  solid  clear  logician  would  naturally  be  a  little  sus- 
picious of  Bishop  Berkeley.  Artists,  saints,  and  philo- 
sophers attract  us  severally,  according  to  our  bent, 
since  each  stands  for  one  phase  in  particular  of  the 
ideal.  But  a  few  artists,  a  few  saints,  a  few  philoso- 
phers, give  us  the  one  phase  unmixed,  so  to  speak,  and 
when  this  happens  we  are  apt  to  feel  uncomfortable  in 
their  society.  To  see  life  wholly  in  terms  of  beauty,  or 
wholly  in  terms  of  religion,  or  wholly  in  terms  of  pure 
thought,  does  not  seem  to  the  solid  man  a  right  or  a 
healthy  kind  of  vision  ;  and  the  few  who  have  this  kind 
of  vision  are  sure  to  be  condemned  as  exotics,  or  as 
fanatics,  or  as  theorists.  This  is  why  Rossetti's  poems 
and  paintings  still  leave,  and  will  always  leave,  a  cer- 
tain dissatisfaction  in  some  of  the  best  intellects.  We 
confess  the  triumph  of  his  personality  every  time  we  re- 
cognise (as  nobody  can  fail  to  recognise)  his  startling 
identity  as  poet  and  as  painter.  To  have  achieved  such 
transparency  in  two  distinct  materials  of  expression 
would  of  itself  entitle  Rossetti  to  a  peculiar  fame.  But 
this  very  achievement  was  only  made  possible  by  the  limit 
of  his  genius,  by  his  exclusive  preoccupation  with  one 
aspect  of  life.  Breadth  of  genius — the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare or  of  Turner — does  not  lend  itself  to  this  imme- 
diate and  obvious  sort  of  identification.  The  genius  of 
a  very  great  artist  is  like  an  enveloping  air.  It  in- 
vigorates us  as  we  breathe  it,  but  is  only  perceptible  to 
us  in  so  far  as  it  reveals  itself  through  slow,  wide 
changes  of  light  and  gloom.  The  genius  of  Rossetti 
is  a  very  fine,  but  hardly  a  very  great,  genius.  It  is 
like  perfume,  exquisite  no  doubt,  that  penetrates  our 
consciousness  immediately  just  because  it  is  perfume, 
and  not  the  universal  air.    We  have  heard  it  brilliantly 
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said  of  Walter  Pater  that  "art  for  him  was  not  one 
aspect  of  life,  but  life  seen  in  one  aspect  ".  This, 
anyhow,  is  thoroughly  true  of  Rossetti.  Of  course  we 
admit  the  versatile  human  and  private  qualities  in 
Rossetti  out  of  which  Mr.  Benson  has  made  so  inter- 
esting a  portrait.  But  Rossetti  the  artist  (and  he  for 
the  moment  is  our  sole  concern)  is  almost  if  not  quite 
unique  in  the  finality  he  assigns  to  art  pure  and  simple. 
Not  that  he  seems  to  have  theorised  much  about  the 
relation  of  art  to  life.  Far  from  it.  To  judge  from 
Mr.  Benson's  narrative,  he  had  nothing  of  the  modern 
aesthetic  prig.  And  that  is  just  the  point.  Quite 
sincerely,  spontaneously,  and  apparently  without  any 
introspection  of  the  matter,  he  saw  and  felt  every- 
thing— life,  love,  death,  the  soul,  and  God — sub  specie 
pulcritudinis,  in  terms  of  the  sensibly  beautiful.  Nothing 
else  was  important.  Everything  else,  indeed,  was 
irrelevant.  In  his  father  political  feelings  of  the 
deeper  kind  —  the  enthusiasms  of  nationality  and 
liberty — and  a  leaning  to  philosophic  speculation 
were  remarkably  vivid.  His  sisters  had,  in  a 
singular  measure,  the  religious  capacity.  Some  of  the 
verses  of  Christina  Rossetti  are  as  truly  devotional  as 
anything  since  Vaughan  and  Crashaw.  For  Rossetti 
himself,  nurtured  in  such  an  environment,  neither 
philosophy  nor  religion  had  any  interpretation  of  life  to 
offer.  To  say  that  art  was  his  religion  would  be  merely 
to  play  with  words.  Rossetti  was  a  mystic,  it  is  true. 
So  are  all  artists,  in  proportion  as  art  for  them  is  the 
inwardness,  the  eternal  unseen,  of  life  ;  and  so  are  all 
philosophers,  in  proportion  as  the  inwardness  of  life,  for 
them,  is  thought.  What  we  desire  to  emphasise  is 
that  the  mysticism  of  the  Blessed  Damozel  and  of 
Sister  Helen,  of  Dante's  Dream  and  the  Beata  Beatrix, 
is  the  mysticism  of  an  artist,  and  something  quite  other 
than  the  mysticism  of  a  saint.  The  subject  of  one  of 
the  pictures  is  a  monk  working  at  an  illumination. 
Rossetti  chose  and  painted  this  subject,  no  doubt, 
because  to  him  the  occupation,  the  setting,  and  above 
all  the  mood,  of  the  monk  were  beautiful  things.  But 
the  monk  himself  did  not  work  at  the  illumination 
because  it  was  beautiful,  nor  was  he  concerned  at  all, 
probably,  with  the  beauty  of  his  own  mood. 

On  the  "  inner  meaning  "  of  Rossetti 's  art  Mr.  Benson 
has  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  with  this  portion  of  the 
book  we  are  dissatisfied.  "There  are  two  totally  dis- 
tinct views  of  art  ",  say>  Mr.  Benson,  and  when  he  has 
dismissed,  tersely  and  satisfactorily  enough,  the 
Boeotian  view  of  art  as  nothing  more  than  "an  agree- 
able accessory  to  life  ",  he  proceeds  thus.  "  But  again 
there  is  the  inner  view  of  those  to  whom  art  is  a  strange 
and  enchanted  country  of  dreaming  woodland,  league 
upon  league,  with  here  and  there  the  tower  of  some 
haunted  abode  looking  over  into  the  silent  glades  ; 
here  wanders  a  spirit "...  and  so  on  for  about  a 
page  of  undiluted  and  far  too  eloquent  metaphor, 
which  to  us  we  confess  conveys  little  or  nothing. 
Exuberance  of  colour  and  figure  is  the  salient  fault  of 
Mr.  Benson's  writing.  In  plain,  current  narrative  he  is 
excellent,  and  sometimes  he  can  get  off  a  really  good 
phrase  of  comment  ;  but  usually,  when  he  drops  into 
description  or  discussion,  he  hastens  to  be  florid,  with 
sickly  effects  that  remind  us  of  some  of  the  worst 
passages  in  John  Addington  Symonds.  By  the  instance 
just  mentioned  we  are  particularly  aggrieved,  because 
we  really  wanted  to  know  what  Mr.  Benson  really 
thinks  about  that  "  inner  view"  of  art  which  Rossetti 
so  thoroughly  exemplified.  For  those  who  aspire  to 
the  "enchanted  country"  Mr.  Benson  has  a  word  of 
admonition.  "It  were  better  not  to  set  foot  at  all 
within  the  sunlit  glades  than  to  tread  carelessly.  For 
though  you  may  return,  yet  to  have  tasted  of  the  joys 
and  terrors  of  the  place  will  unfit  you  for  the  simpler 
life  of  man  ;  but  those  who  can  walk  warily  can  go  and 
come,  and  bring  back  fruits  like  the  grapes  of  Eshcol 
and  star-flowers  of  Paradise  to  refresh  the  wayfarers 
of  the  world  who  may  not  enter."  How  those  who 
may  not  enter  (presumably  because  they  take  the 
other  and  "totally  distinct"  view  of  art)  are  to 
be  refreshed  by  these  grapes  and  star-flowers  is 
not  at  all  clear,  and  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Benson 
is  disguising  under  these  pretty  pulpit  images  a  cer- 
tain thinness  and  vagueness  of  his  own  thought.  All 
along,  in  fact,  we  seem  to  catch  a  note  of  special  plead- 


ing wherever  Mr.  Benson  is  trying  to  explain  Rossetti* 
If  he  understood  Rossetti  better,  we  feel,  he  would  not 
defend  him  so  nicely.  As  it  is,  he  has  so  much  in  the 
way  of  apology  to  offer  that  we  suspect  his  own  artistic 
sympathy  with  Rossetti  to  be  scarcely  thorough.  We 
detect  throughout  a  sort  of  externality  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Rossetti  both  as  poet  and  painter — even  where 
the  diction  of  praise  is  most  highly  coloured — a  touch 
of  conventionality  in  the  treatment  and  alack  of  that 
more  subtle  insight  which  produces  fine  criticism  less 
by  explanation  than  by  suggestion  and  atmosphere. 
To  turn  from  these  pages  to  Pater's  essay  is  to  feel  that 
nobody  can  do  a  quite  satisfactory  appreciation  of 
Rossetti  unless  he  shares  with  Rossetti  a  certain  peculiar 
and  exclusive  outlook  upon  things.  This  feeling  apart, 
we  have  had  nothing  but  enjoyment  in  reading-  Mr. 
Benson's  book.  He  has  exercised  a  good  deal  of  judg- 
ment in  choosing-  and  arranging  material  so  copious 
and  varied  within  the  small  compass  that  was  neces- 
sary. As  a  neat  little  biography,  full  of  matter,, 
scholarly,  seldom  if  ever  dull,  and  here  and  there  dis- 
tinctly thoughtful,  the  book  is  quite  worthy  of  the  series- 
to  which  it  is  added. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

"The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Vol.  VIII.  The 
French  Revolution."  Cambridge  :  at  the  Univer- 
sity Press.    1904.     16s.  net. 

THE  experiment  of  writing  modern  history  in  com- 
partments has  no  doubt  much  to  recommend  it. 
For  any  one  man  to  compile  a  full  and  accurate  account 
of  the  events  of  the  last  four  hundred  years  is  an 
impossible  task.  The  story  of  recent  times  is  always 
receiving  additions  and  elucidations  as  fresh  authorities 
come  to  light  ;  the  student  therefore  who  demands 
something  fuller  than  a  brilliant  sketch  or  more  illuminat- 
ing than  a  bare  compilation  of  undigested  materials 
welcomed  the  conception  of  Lord  Acton's  spacious 
intelligence,  a  modern  history  to  be  distributed  for  treat- 
ment to  the  highest  recognised  authorities  on  the 
various  branches  of  each  period.  Unhappily  the  creator 
of  this  scheme  did  not  live  to  see  even  the  first  volume 
of  the  series  completed.  His  task  fell  into  other 
hands,  highly  competent  from  many  points  of  view  but 
neither  singly  nor  combined  capable  of  surveying  the 
whole  field  with  the  same  comprehensive  or  judicial 
glance  as  was  possible  to-an  intelligence  so  sagacious  and 
prodigiously  equipped  for  the  task  as  was  that  of  the 
late  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge.  As 
no  other  such  individual  could  be  found  in  England  it 
would  be  highly  unreasonable  to  quarrel  with  the 
editors  on  this  score  and  they  will  rightly  claim  to  be 
,  judged  solely  by  results. 

The  aim  with  which  the  "  Cambridge  Modern  History" 
.  was  undertaken  was  set  out  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume  and  was  further  developed  by  the  late  Bishop 
Creighton  in  his  introduction  to  the  series.  It  was  "to 
record  in  the  way  most  useful  to  the  greatest  number 
of  readers  the  fulness  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
modern  history  which  the  nineteenth  century  has 
bequeathed  to  its  successors  ",  it  was  also  to  aim  higher 
than  the  kindred  works  in  France  and  Germany  "  and  to 
be  something  more  than  a  useful  compilation  or  than 
a  standard  work  of  reference",  and,  to  quote  Bishop 
!  Creighton  again,  it  was  to  be  an  ordered  collection  of 
monographs  each  one  of  them  entrusted  to  an  historian 
who  had  made  a  special  study  of  that  particular  aspect 
i  of  the  period  under  consideration.  This  object  was 
undoubtedly  attained  in  the  first  volume,  which  dealt 
with  "the  Renaissance",  but  in  the  present  one  the 
names  of  the  majority  of  the  writers  by  no  means 
suggest  the  same  distinction  as  those  which  figured 
in 'the  first.  A  collocation  of  the  two  lists  suggests 
that  the  editors  have  found  themselves  constrained  in 
this  case  to  have  recourse  to  contributors  who  desire  to 
found  a  reputation  on  their  appearance  in  these  volumes 
rather  than  to  employ  acknowledged  authorities  whose 
reputations  already  acquired  would  give  weight  to  the 
history.  Perhaps  it  might  be  urged  in  reply  that  this 
history  does  not  purport  to  be  "a  standard  work  of 
reference  "  but  that  it  is  to  be  "  something  more  than  a 
!  useful  compilation  ".     Unfortunately  that  is  just  what 
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this  volume  is  not.  In  most  cases  neither  the  names 
of  the  writers  nor  the  allotment  of  subjects  suggest 
any  adequate  reason  why  these  particular  persons 
should  have  been  selected  to  deal  with  these  particular 
matters.  We  can  see  good  reason  why  Mr.  Higgs 
should  write  upon  financial  questions  and  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Pitt,  but  it  is  carry- 
ing the  system  of  division  of  labour  to  an  absurd 
•extent  to  hand  over  the  subject  of  "The  European 
Powers  and  the  Eastern  Question  ",  which  is  so  closely 
involved  with  the  fate  of  the  Triple  Alliance  between 
England,  Prussia  and  Holland,  one  of  Pitt's  greatest 
achievements,  to  one  whom  the  world  knows  not  as 
a  specialist  on  these  matters,  Professor  Lodge.  The 
result  of  course  is  that  neither  of  these  contributions 
is  a  perfect  monograph,  for  the  editors  have  clearly  had 
to  play  the  part  of  Procrustes  in  order  to  fit  them  in. 
Even  when  the  subjects  are  by  their  nature  foreordained 
for  treatment  by  specialists,  the  choice  of  the  editors 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  uniformly  happy.  Why 
should  Mr.  Wilson,  a  journalist  whose  title  to  fame  is 
almost  entirely  founded  upon  his  connexion  with  the 
"  snippet  "  press,  be  picked  out  to  handle  the  highly  im- 
portant questions  arising"  out  of  the  naval  war?  Many 
names  suggest  themselves  which  would  have  carried  with 
them  that  respect  of  the  intelligent  reader  which  is  the 
due  of  recognised  authority.  Empiricism  is  properly 
associated  with  halfpenny  newspapers,  but  it  accords  ill 
■with  a  history  which  is  designed  to  surpass  similar 
publications  in  France  and  Germany  and  to  be  some- 
thing better  than  a  useful  compilation. 

It  must  be  acknowledg-ed  that  the  French  Revolution 
is  a  subject  less  easy  to  allot  in  sections  to  specialists 
than  the  Renaissance  or  the  Reformation.  Except  for  its 
length,  there  is  no  good  cause  why  the  whole  narrative 
•of  events  in  France  from  1789  to  the  advent  of  Buona- 
parte should  not  have  been  left  to  one  hand  to  deal  with  ; 
and  we  cannot  see  that  any  particularly  desirable  end 
has  been  achieved  by  handing  it  over  to  various  gentle- 
men in  the  way  that  has  been  done.  None  of  them 
bas  succeeded  in  writing  so  admirable  a  narrative  as 
Mr.  Fisher  in  his  account  of  Brumaire.  More  space 
might  well  have  been  given  to  contemporary  events 
in  Europe,  and  the  sketches  provided  us  too  often  seem 
to  suffer  from  a  rapidity  of  handling  which  leaves 
the  reader  panting,  breathless  and  confused.  If  we 
may  adopt  a  metaphor,  which  we  hope  is  not  too 
vulgar  for  a  book  that  aims  so  high,  the  writers 
who  handle  events  in  France  plod  steadily  on  their 
journey  as  though  borne  on  the  "  bone-shaker"  of  the 
past,  while  those  engaged  in  the  European  course  hurry 
us  on  with  the  lightning  speed  of  an  automobile  which 
hardly  allows  an  adequate  glance  at  the  fleeting  land- 
scape. But,  though  it  fails  to  reach  the  heights  designed 
for  it,  this  volume  is  clearly  "a  useful  compilation" 
in  spite  of  its  editors,  and  'it  gives  on  the  whole  an 
■accurate  picture  of  the  French  Revolution  as  we  have 
now  learned  to  know  it.  Profound  criticism  would 
perhaps  have  been  out  of  place,  but  it  is  something  that 
trnen  are  able  to  sit  down  to  discourse  on  that  period 
without  having  recourse  to  dithyrambics.  One  of  the 
most  useful  chapters  in  the  volume  is  that  for  which 
Mr.  Willert  is  responsible  on  "Philosophy  and  the 
Revolution  ".  He  has  dealt  with  a  difficult  subject  far 
more  successfully  than  some  of  his  fellow-contributors 
have  treated  those  which  were  easier.  The  work  of  the 
"philosophers"  no  doubt  undermined  the  beliefs  of 
the  educated  classes.  Horace  Walpole  noticed  this 
when  he  visited  Paris  in  176:;  but,  while  the  upper 
class  recognised  the  absurdities  and  anomalies  of  the 
general  condition,  they  were  not  themselves  fitted  by 
habit,  training  or  conviction  to  remedy  them.  The 
■state  of  the  peasants  was  deplorable,  but  Walpole  ob- 
served that  a  great  change  for  the  better  had  taken 
place  between  the  first  and  second  visit  he  paid  to 
the  country,  a  period  of  about  twenty-five  years, 
and  had  the  governing  classes  not  abdicated  their 
functions,  through  cowardice  or  sloth,  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  reform  should  not  have  taken  place 
■gradually.  All  the  leaders  in  the  worst  episodes  of  the 
Revolution  were  members  of  the  professional  classes. 
1  heir  hatred  ot  the  aristocracy  and  the  monarchy  spran°- 
almost  entirely  from  the  remembrance  of  petty  personal 
slights.   Vanity,  artificiality  and  their  fruits,  callousness, 


and  contempt  for  the  views  or  feelings  of  others  distin- 
guish nearly  all  the  so-called  "heroes  "  of  the  Revolution. 
Even  so  comparatively  sensible  a  man  as  Barnave  lets 
us  penetrate  to  the  real  cause  of  his  hatred  of  the 
existing  order  when  he  recounts  the  slights  he  endured 
as  a  young  man  living  at  Grenoble. 

But,  neither  the  speculations  nor  criticisms  of  philo- 
sophers, nor  the  wounded  vanity  of  advocates,  brought 
about  the  Revolution  in  the  form  it  assumed.  The 
American  example  had  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  it 
than  we  should  gather  from  the  writers  of  this  history. 
That  example  of  a  successful  revolution,  accomplished 
by  a  people  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  traditions  of 
English  common  law  and  saturated  with  precedents, 
whose  constitution  was  in  every  respect  designed  and 
modelled  on  the  English,  filled  nobles  like  Lafayette 
and  bourgeois  like  Barnave  with  notions  of  Liberty. 
They  so  manipulated  these  ideas  as  to  substitute 
the  middle  class  for  the  aristocracy  and  the  monarchy. 
Meanwhile  the  lower  orders  imbibed  the  even  more 
heady  liquor  of  "  equality  ",  which  was  a  brew  that  did 
not  commend  itself  to  their  middle-class  rulers.  The  latter 
secured  their  own  position  by  a  constitution,  that  of 
1791,  which  declared  that  according  to  the  "  Contrat 
Social  "  every  citizen  had  a  right  to  concur  in  making 
laws  and  granting  taxes,  and  yet  deprived  one-third  of 
the  adult  males  of  France  of  that  ' 1  right  ".  As  Professor 
Montague  points  out  in  his  article,  the  property  qualifi- 
cation which  it  enacted  for  the  "  active  citizen  "  and  the 
still  higher  one  demanded  for  the  elector  shut  out 
enormous  numbers  from  taking  any  part  in  the  govern- 
ment. Its  framers  were  doubtless  right  in  the  view 
they  took  that  this  section  of  the  population  were  unfit 
to  have  a  share  in  the  task  of  government,  but  such  a 
position  was  nevertheless  a  complete  contradiction  of 
their  own  vaunted  theories.  The  dregs  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  town  thus  found  themselves  deprived  of 
power  though  everything  had  been  promised,  and  they 
fell  easy  victims  to  the  anarchical  teachings  of  Marat 
and  his  kind.  To  this  cause  many  of  the  worst  atro- 
cities of  the  Revolution  may  be  assigned.  The  rise  of 
Napoleon  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  currency  of  these  disas- 
trous catchwords,  for  before  long  every  man  who  had  any- 
thing to  lose  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  political  liberty  to 
buy  security  for  his  life  and  property.  Similar  causes 
account  for  the  rise  of  Napoleon  III.  at  the  expense  of 
the  parliamentary  theorists. 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning's  article  is  especially  valuable 
for  its  treatment  of  the  relations  between  France  and 
England  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  he  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  the  blame  is  not  to  be  laid  on  the 
shoulders  of  Pitt  as  it  was  the  fashion  for  Whig  writers 
and  speakers  to  do  in  former  years.  It  was  brought 
about  partly  by  the  perversities  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  partly  by  the  intrusion  of  those  unhappy 
accidents  which  always  play  their  part  in  similar  situa- 
tions. The  mistake  made  by  the  Whig  party  in  England 
was  to  confuse  the  second  or  anarchical  Revolution  with 
the  earlier  reforming  movement,  and  for  this  disastrous 
mistake  they  paid  a  severe  penalty.  Similar  penalties 
have  been  paid  at  other  periods  for  similar  mistakes  by 
English  parties,  but  the  temper  and  manner  of  the 
Revolution  in  France  distinguished  for  ever  the  kinds 
of  penalty  exacted  from  the  losing  side  in  each  country. 


LOPE  AS  HE  LIVED. 


"The  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega."  By  Hugo  Albert 
Rennert.  Glasgow  :  Gowan  and  Gray.  London  : 
Brimley  Johnson.     1904.    12s.  6d.  net. 

APORTLV  volume  such  as  we  receive  nowadays 
almost  by  every  mail  from  the  United  States.  It 
is  well  printed,  stuffed  as  full  of  notes  as  an  egg  is 
with  meat,  and  has  a  fine  portrait  of  Lope  de  Vega  as 
the  frontispiece,  together  with  a  facsimile  of  his  auto- 
graphs and  rubric.  Students  of  Spanish  literature  need 
not  be  reminded  that  a  rubric  without  a  signature  is 
better  than  a  signature  without  a  rubric.  In  this  case 
we  have  both.  In  the  preface  there  is  a  graceful  and 
well-deserved  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
Kelly's  assistance  and  "  rare  and  vigilant  learning  ". 
"Vigilant  learninof "  shows  that  the  writer  of  the  book 
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has  literary  insight  and  skill  and  can  marshal  you  an 
adjective  with  the  best  of  us.  The  way  of  the  ordinary 
transgressor  in  his  journey  through  life  is  a  path  of 
roses  compared  with  that  of  the  reviewer,  who  in  one 
thousand  words  (please  let  us  have  copy  at  your  earliest 
convenience)  has  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  style, 
scholarship,  facts,  errata,  and  full  bibliography  of  a  book 
such  as  the  present  which  contains  nearly  six  hundred 
pages  and  is  evidently  the  life's  work  of  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject.  The  pages  of  errata  in  themselves  are 
so  full  and  so  ingeniously  concealed  in  unexpected  places 
that  it  would  require  a  veritable  literary  Sherlock 
Holmes  to  deal  adequately  with  them.  It  was  in- 
evitable, we  suppose,  in  treating  of  so  voluminous  a 
writer  as  Lope  de  Vega  that  the  book  should  have  been 
of  some  length,  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  enter  a  pro- 
test here  and  on  every  occasion  against  the  interminable 
length  of  so  many  modern  books,  both  of  biography 
and  fiction.  In  this  respect  the  Americans  are  great 
offenders. 

We  do  not  mean  to  carp  at  the  author's  achievement, 
for  it  is  exhaustive  and  scholarly,  and  will,  we  think, 
always  hold  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  books  written  in 
English  upon  Spanish  subjects.    We  cannot  help  think- 
ing, although  the  book  is  a  life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  that 
the  author  has  devoted  almost  too  much  attention  to 
particulars  of  his  career,  which,  though  interesting  in  ! 
themselves,  are  of  little  importance  compared  with  his 
writings  and  his  place  in  Spanish  letters.    There  is,  we 
think,  a  tendency  nowadays  to  accompany  writers  to  J 
the  bath-room,  as  well  as  the  study,  and  in  some  in-  j 
stances  not  even  to  recoil  before  the  door.    We  do  j 
not  mean  to  accuse  the  author  in  this  respect,  and 
we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  singular  skill 
and  immense  patience  with  which  he  has  commenced, 
continued  and  finished  his  task,  and  we  verily  believe 
that  few  people  in  the  world  have  gone  so  near  to  , 
reading  all  that  "el  gran  monstruo  de  la  naturaleza"  | 
has  written.    Lope  is  now,  we  think,  for  the  first  time 
satisfactorily  set  before  the  English-speaking  public  in 
his  habit  as  he  lived,  with  nothing  set  down  in  malice, 
and  equally  little  in  extenuation. 

To  the  author  and  to  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly,  more 
than  to  any  living  English  writers,  is  the  reinstation  of 
Lope  de  Vega  to  his  real  place  due.    Before  their  time 
Lope  was  usually  looked  upon   as  a  vastly  prolific 
writer,  the  greater  number  of  whose  works  had  been 
stillborn.     We    now  see  him    as    the    very  typifica- 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  his  time  and  country,  and  the 
mirror  of  his  race.     As  the  author  justly  observes, 
the  secret  of  Lope's  greatness  is  to  be  found  "in 
his  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature  ".     Lope  (he  goes 
on  to  say)  was  the  poet  of  the  people,  Calderon  was 
the  poet  of  the  palace.    Each  therefore  had  the  faults 
that  their  respective  audiences  required  of  them.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  public  as  a  whole, 
whether  of  the  palace  or  the  public  square,  usually 
admires   the  worst  of  the  poet,  the  painter  or  the 
politician  who  works  for  it.     The  wonder  is,  in  the 
case  of  Lope,  that  of  the  fifteen  hundred  plays  to 
which  he  refers  in  "  Egloga  a  Claudio  ",  "  more  than 
a  hundred  of  which  passed  from  the  Muses  to  the  stage 
in  twenty-four  hours ",   so  much  has  remained  not 
only  readable  to  the  student,  but  delightful  to  the  lover 
of  literature.     Menendez  y  Pelayo  the  great  Spanish 
critic  says  that  of  all  the  imitations  of  the  immortal 
Celestina,  Lope's  Dorotea  is  that  which  comes  nearest 
to  its  unapproachable  model.    One  thing  is  certain, 
though  we  fear  that  it  will  appear  but  thistledown  both 
to  Senor  Menendez  y  Pelayo  and  to  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
Kelly,  and  this  is  that  hardly  any  Spanish  writer  has 
presented  us  with  so  careful  and  interesting  a  study  of 
a  Morisco  as  that  of  Lope's  "  Moro  Alcuzcuz  ".    In  it 
he  presents  the  Morisco  of  his  day  as  he  moved  and 
thought.     His  speech  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  a 
Spanish-speaking  Moor  of  Tangier  of  the  present  day. 
No  one  more  accurately  than  Lope  has  reproduced 
all  the  strange  phases  of  the  life  and  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  yet  he  was  no  painter  of  mere  humours  (in 
the  Elizabethan  sense),  for  many  of  his  types  still  flourish 
and  may  yet  be  met  with,  only  a  little  altered  and  in 
uglier  clothes,  to-day,  in  Spain.    The  Life  is  chiefly  valu- 
able, we  think,  for  the  very  accurate  and  minute  portrait 
that  it  gives  of  the  great  dramatist  as  he  lived  and  loved.  * 


Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly,  without  doubt,  has  dived  more 
deeply  into  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  Senor  Menendez 
y  Pelayo,  with  his  matchless  memory,  has  perhaps 
exhumed  as  many  facts,  and  both  these  writers,  by 
virtue  of  their  faith,  may  perhaps  (we  only  say  perhaps, 
for  after  all  faith  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  human  in- 
tuition, in  these  cases)  have  more  fully  understood 
how  it  was  possible  for  Lope  as  a  priest  to  live  the  life 
he  did  and  still  not  be  a  hypocrite.  But  neither  of  them, 
as  we  think,  has  shown  more  fully  what  a  good  fellow- 
Lope  really  was  and  how  his  frailties  were  human  and 
therefore  in  a  measure  served  but  to  endear  him  even 
to  the  most  strait-laced,  and  that,  though  neither  ot 
them  is  lacking  either  in  intuition  or  in  generosity. 
Nature  made  Lope  as  he  was,  with  his  blood  running 
through  his  veins,  as  rapidly  as  the  ink  ran  from  his 
pen,  and  naturally  as  both  ran  swiftly,  now  and  then 
they  carried  him  into  excesses  which  after  all  but  serve 
to  make  the  injudicious  grieve  ;  for  who  would  have  a 
poet  or  a  pen,  whose  circulation  was  so  slow,  that  all 
they  could  produce  between  them  was  but  a  rhyming 
circular  tor  a  chiropodist? 


TERRA-COTTAS,  POTTERV  AND  PORCELAIN. 

"Catalogue  of  the  Terra-cottas  in  the  Department  of 
Greek   and    Roman    Antiquities    in    the  British 
Museum."    By  H.  B  Walters.    1903.    £1  155. 
"Catalogue  of  English  Pottery  in  the  British  Museum." 

By  R.  L.  Hobson.     1903.    £1  $s. 
"A  Brief  History  of  Old  English  Porcelain,  and  its 
Manufactories."      By    M.    L.    Solon.  London: 
Bemrose  and  Sons.    1903.    ^3  y. 

THE  British  Museum  collection  of  terra-cottas  dates 
back  to  its  earliest  days  so  far  as  the  Roman  period 
is  concerned  ;  for  a  number  of  the  examples  belonged  to 
the  Townley  collection.  It  was  in  later  years  that  the 
early  period  from  Cyprus  and  other  sources  came  to  be- 
illustrated,  and  the  "fine"  period  of  fourth-century 
figurines,  that  have  come  to  be  known  as  "Tanagra" 
figures  from  one  of  their  places  of  discovery.  These 
figures,  on  their  discovery,  excited  so  much  admira- 
tion that  clever  forgeries  became  common,  and 
there  is  no  branch  of  antiquities  in  which  it  is 
more  necessary  to  exercise  caution  and  multiply  the 
tests  if  the  collector  is  not  to  be  deceived.  For  this 
reason,  among  others,  Mr.  Walters'  authoritative 
account  of  these  works  of  art  and  catalogue  will 
be  welcomed,  but  it  may  also  lead  the  student  to  widen 
the  range  of  his  interest  and  trace  back  the  history  of 
the  types  which  have  reached  a  playful  and  mundane 
state  in  the  popular  "  Tanagra"  period.  These  dainty 
little  creatures,  with  their  parasols  and  fans,  these 
figures  of  the  boy-cupid,  give  place,  as  we  go  back,  to 
rigid  and  sacred  images,  in  a  time  when  the  grim 
religious  significance  of  the  objects  put  into  a  tomb  was 
still  vivid.  Thus  in  front  of  these  cases  we  have,  in 
small,  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  art,  just  as,  in 
painting,  we  may  trace  the.  Mother  and  Child  of  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  stiff  holy  picture,  through 
more  and  more  mundane  periods,  till  we  reach  the  com- 
pletely secular  Mother  and  Child  of  a  modern  portrait. 
Mr.  Walters'  introduction  deals  very  fully  with  questions 
of  material,  methods  of  production,  uses,  places  of 
origin  and  artistic  sources  as  well,  and  a  number  of 
illustrations  are  given,  including  the  very  beautiful 
Eros  from  Smyrna,  the  Confidantes  and  other  charming 
and  famous  pieces  in  the  collection. 

Mr.  Hobson's  volume  deals  with  a  section  of  the 
Museum  created  by  the  taste  and  generosity  of  Sir 
A.  W.  Franks,  the  late  keeper  of  the  department  of 
British  archaeology.  It  includes  a  great  variety  of 
objects,  from  the  mediaeval  Chertsey  tiles  to  the 
glazed  ware  of  Staffordshire,  English  Delft,  and  the 
work  of  Wedgwood.  It  was  a  real  service  to  bring  to 
the  front  again  some  of  the  homelier  arts  of  the  English 
potter,  as  well  as  his  more  ambitious  imitations  of 
oriental  and  classical  wares.  The  volume  opens  with  a 
short  general  introduction,  the  catalogue  is  largely 
illustrated  with  blocks,  and  a  number  of  pieces  are 
given  in  plates  at  the  end,  some  of  which  are  coloured. 

Mr.  Solon,  who  ranks  among  the  chief  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  his  book,  has  now  given  us  a  fine  volume- 
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on  English  porcelain.  Mr.  Solon  has  the  double 
right  to  deal  with  these  matters  given  by  rare 
technical  skill  and  historical  knowledge.  The  por- 
celains of  Bow,  Chelsea,  Worcester,  Bristol,  and 
other  centres  have  attracted,  of  late  years,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  devoted  collectors.  There  are  I 
collectors  whose  criterion  is  entirely  the  sensuous  one 
of  the  quality  of  glazes,  irrespective  of  design  ;  there 
are  others  whose  affection  turns  to  some  of  these 
wares  as  a  dainty  by-way  of  the  sculptor's  art.  A 
swarm  of  little  books  has  appeared  on  the  subject  ; 
Mr.  Solon  stands  out  among  those  scribes,  and  his 
book  should  be  in  every  collector's  library.  It  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
plates,  coloured  and  uncoloured.  Colour-process  is  of 
real  service  in  a  case  Tke  this  ;  it  does  not  pretend  to 
give  the  work  of  ait,  but  to  render  its  colours  suffi- 
ciently for  purposes  of  reference  and  identification. 


THE  TRUE  MOUNTAINEER, 

"The  Alps."  Described  by  Sir  Martin  Conway  and 
Painted  by  A.  D.  McCormick.  London  :  A.  and  C. 
Black.     1904.    20s.  net. 

SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY  has  produced  a  very  fine 
gift-book.  That  is  perhaps  the  best  description 
for  a  volume  which  does  not  deal  with  any  particular 
climbs  in  his  long  record,  or  with  any  particular  group 
of  mountains,  but  with  the  Alps  as  a  whole.  It  is  a 
dithyramb  to  the  mountains  —  we  sincerely  hope,  not  a 
farewell  dithyramb,  but  rather  a  renewal  of  devotion. 
Sir  Martin  Conway  once  described  an  adventurous 
journey  which  he  took  with  some  friends  across  the 
Alps  "from  End  to  End".  But  this  book  is  rather  a 
description  of  the  Alps  "from  Beginning  to  End". 
He  takes  his  readers  into  this  great  workshop  of 
nature,  and  vividly  describes  the  great  processes  which 
make  and  unmake  the  greatest  mountains,  until  we  see 
the  "  eternal  hills  "  as  passing  shadows,  that  come  and 
go  in  a  trifle  of  a  few  millions  of  years. 

The  scope  of  Sir  Martin  Conway's  volume  may  be 
gathered  from  the  titles  of  his  chapters — "  How  Moun- 
tains are  Made",  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Alps  ", 
"  The  Moods  of  Mountains  ",  "  Types  of  Alpine  Peaks  ", 
"Alpine  Pastures".  Culling  from  a  long  and  varied 
experience,  Sir  Martin  Conway  can  give  a  ready  ex- 
ample of  almost  every  kind  of  peak,  pass,  or  pasture, 
to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the  Alps.  The  whole 
volume  is  very  beautifully  illustrated  by  reproductions 
of  water-colour  sketches  by  Mr.  A.  D.  McCormick, 
who  has  already  obtained  high  artistic  distinction  as 
an  illustrator  of  Alpine  literature.  Mr.  McCormick 
is  one  of  the  few  English  artists  who  really  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  mountains  and  comprehend  their 
fascination  for  the  mountaineer. 

Sir  Martin  opens  his  book  with  a  very  admirable  and 
sympathetic  chapter  on  "The  Treasures  of  Snow". 
He  describes  in  very  faithful  language  how  the  climber 
is  created.  He  has  at  first  no  intention  of  being  a 
climber.  He  just  wants  to  look  at  the  snow.  "  Climb- 
ing has  no  fascinations  for  him  :  he  is  merely  going  to 
have  a  look  at  the  white  world,  so  that  he  may  know 
what  it  is  that  he  hears  people  talking  about — their 
corridors  and  their  couloirs,  crevasses,  snow-bridges, 
seracs,  and  bergschrunds."  But  he  is  caught  in  the 
fatal  toil  before  he  knows  where  he  is.  "  He  has  no 
view  from  the  summit.  He  returns  wearied  out  to 
his  inn.  Yes  !  and  thenceforward  the  Alpine  fever 
masters  him.  He  is  caught  and  makes  no  effort  to 
escape.  His  keenest  desire  is  to  be  off  once  more." 
How  many  be^an  like  that!  And  how  many  regret 
the  conversion  ? 

But  the  great  value  of  Sir  Martin  Conway's  book  as 
a  climber's  apology  is  that  it  vindicates  mountaineer-  | 
ing  as  a  sport  nearly  allied  both  to  science  and  art. 
A  mountaineer  knows  both  the  nature  and  the  beauty 
of  the  mountains  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  to  him 
who  has  not  climbed.    "The  keenest  mountain-lover  ! 
who  never  climbed  does  not  really  know  the  nature  of 
what  he  is  looking  at.     Even  Ruskin,  the  most  gifted 
mountain-lover  that  never  climbed,  constantly  reveals  | 
in  his  writings  failures  to  understand.    The  true  scale 
of  things  was  never  apparent  to  his  eye.    Where  the 


lowlander  looks  and  wonders,  the  mountaineer  per* 
ceives  and  remembers."  He  loves  the  mountains  with 
the  fuller  love  born  of  understanding.  Pursued  in  such 
a  spirit  mountaineering  is  a  worthy  sport  and  far 
removed  from  the  competitive  gymnastics  into  which  it 
sometimes  threatens  to  degenerate. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  O'Ruddy  :  a  Romance."  By  Stephen  Crane  and 
Robert  Barr.    London  :  Methuen.     1904.  6s. 

No  explanation  is  offered  as  to  the  respective  shares 
of  the  two  authors  in  this  book,  which  is  strangely  unlike 
Mr.  Stephen  Crane's  former  books.  The  hero  is  a  sort 
of  honest  Barry  Lyndon,  a  rollicking  Irishman  of  the 
most  conventional  type,  who  tells  of  his  own  adventures 
in  Bath  and  Bristol,  how  he  wooed  an  English  earl's 
daughter,  and  won  her  by  seizing  her  father's  house  in 
Sussex  and  standing  siege.  The  time  is  somewhere  in. 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  authors  have  completely 
failed  to  grasp  the  atmosphere  of  the  Penal  Laws  period. 
A  Roman  Catholic  like  O'Ruddy  would  hardly  have 
been  so  successful.  His  language  is  a  maddeningly  im- 
possible farrago  of  stage  Irish.  But  such  considera- 
tions as  these  really  do  not  matter  :  the  book  is  an 
extravaganza,  the  fun  is  furious,  the  duelling  and  high 
spirits  of  the  hero  whirl  us  along  gloriously.  If  it  is 
all  impossible  (as,  when  the  curtain  falls,  we  remember 
with  a  start),  why  then  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  ought  to  have  been  possible. 
There  is  some  very  shrewd  humour  under  all  the 
boisterousness,  and  the  love-making  is  delightful.  They 
who  want  to  escape  from  dull  realities  for  an  hour  or 
so  could  hardly  do  better  than  follow  O'Ruddy  in  his. 
adventures. 

"  Provenzano  the  Proud."  By  Evelyn  Gifford.  London  : : 
Smith,  Elder.    1904.  6s. 

The  author  displays  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
thirteenth-century  Italian  history,  though  she  presents  . 
it  in  rather  a  vague  and  confused  form..  The  scene  of 
her  story  is  laid  chiefly  in  Siena,  then  in  the  height  of 
its  civic  supremacy,  whose  painters  such  as  Niccola . 
Pisano,  and  later  Duccio,  surpassed  even  those  of  its 
great  rival  Florence.  In  the  course  of  a  somewhat 
incoherent  narrative,  she  describes  certain  incidents  of 
the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  contest,  the  tragedy  of  the 
youthful  Corradino,  and  the  triumph  of  Charles  of 
Anjou — with  a  rapid,  vivacious  energy,  and  a  picT 
turesque  and  realistic  force  of  description  which  go  far 
to  atone  for  her  defects  as  a  story-teller.  The  dialogue 
is  sufficiently  archaic,  though  it  suggests  the  sixteenth 
rather  than  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  character- 
isation is  in  some  instances  striking  and  effective, 
though  Provenzano  himself  is  somewhat  stiff  and 
unreal.  The  book  at  any  rate  deserves  commendation,, 
as  a  product  of  much  study  and  genuine  appreciation! 
of  the  period  with  which  it  deals.  That  it  is  not  more 
effective,  and  engrossing,  is  probably  due  to  inex- 
perience in  the  art  of  story-telling. 

"  One  Doubtful  Hour,  and  other  Side-Lights  on  the 
Feminine  Temperament."  By  Ella  Hepworth 
Dixon.    London  :  Grant  Richards.    1904.    3s.  6d. 

Ten  "  side-lights  on  the  feminine  temperament  '* 
make  up  Miss  Dixon's  new  volume.  The  term  is- 
sufficiently  vague  to  mean  almost  anything,  and  at 
times  the  supposed  side-light  has  sufficient  garishness 
to  suggest  lime-light  from  the  top  and  a  darkened 
stage,  so  unreal  is  the  effect.  In  the  opening  story, 
for  instance,  we  have  three  scenes  in  the  life  of  a 
woman  who  is  approaching  middle  age  disappointed  of 
any  complementary  companionship.  In  the  first  scene, 
returning  from  an  unsuccessful  matrimonial  campaign 
in  India  she  is  flirting  on  board  ship  with  a  military 
officer  some  years  her  senior.  In  the  second  scene  she 
is  having  her  first  experience  as  a  "wall  flower"  at  a 
ball,  when  her  whilom  friendly  officer  arrives,  and  she 
flings  herself  at  his  head,  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment  returns  home  to  commit  suicide.  It 
is  painful  and  not  altogether  convincing.  The  note  of 
disappointment  rings  also  through  many  of  the  succeed- 
ing stories,  though  Miss  Dixon  shows  herself  capable. 
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of  writing  sympathetic  comedy  in  such  sketches  as  j 
"The  Fortune  of  Flora"  and  "A  Political  Comedy". 
Each  season  gives  us  several  volumes  of  short  stories 
of  modern  life  as  good  as  this — and  many  worse. 

**  Angelo  Bastiani  :  a  Story  of  Modern  Venice."  By 
Lionel  Cust.      With    Illustrations  by  Frank   H.  1 
Mason.    London  :  Constable.     10,04.  6s. 

From  the  dedication  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this 
tragic  story  is  based  on  actual  fact.  Like  the  famous 
Moor  of  Venice,  Angelo  Bastiani  the  humble  labourer 
was  so  worked  upon  by  circumstances  as  to  believe  his 
wife  Bianca  faithless  to  him  at  a  time  when  he  lay 
helpless  in  hospital.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that 
Bianca  was  tempted  but  did  not  fall,  and  her  baffled 
employer,  to  wreak  a  mean  vengeance  on  her,  wrote 
to  her  husband  circumstantially  as  another  Iachimo. 
The  boaster  was  promptly  murdered  for  his  boast  and 
though  he  declared  his  perfidy  with  his  last  breath 
incalculable  mischief  had  been  done.  The  story  is  told 
with  some  restraint,  without  any  laboured  attempt  at 
working  up  local  colour,  and  may  on  the  whole  be  con- 
sidered as  fairly  successful.  Mr.  Mason's  contributions 
are  mainly  slight  sketches  of  Venetian  scenes  and  only 
vaguely  "illustrate"  the  story. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

41  Dante  and  the  English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson." 
By  Oscar  Kuhns.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  and  Co.    1904.  I 

The  compilation  of  this  volume  has  evidently  been  a  labour  j 
of  love  and  Mr.  Kuhns  has  brought  to  his  task  wide  reading 
and  great  application  and  we  think  our  commendation  need 
not  end  there  for  he  has  supplied  a  sensible  introduction  in 
which  he  lays  down  wise  rules  to  guide  a  writer  in  drawing  up 
a  treatise  of  this  kind.  He  clearly  sees  the  danger  to  which 
all  work  of  this  nature  is  subject,  the  tendency  to  find  influence  j 
where  it  does  not  exist  and  deliberate  imitation  where  the  i 
English  poet  may  even  have  been  unaware  that  someone  else  \ 
had  said  his  good  things  before  him.  Mr.  Kuhns  is  not  always 
free  from  a  like  fault  himself  and  indeed  the  tracing  of  these 
resemblances  is  often  fanciful  and  apt  to  become  tiresome. 
Mr.  Kuhns  has  collected  an  enormous  number  of  stray  remarks 
made  by  famous  English  writers  about  Dante.  One  of 
Macaulay's  strikes  us  as  singularly  inconsistent  with  what 
we  know  of  that  brilliant  partisan.  He  may  have  been, 
and  doubtless  was  "saturated  with  the  'Divine  Comedy'" 
but  there  probably  never  was  an  author  whose  work 
was  less  influenced  by  the  spiritual  side  of  Dante  than 
Macaulay.  It  was  in  every  way  antagonistic  to  his  point 
of  view.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  he  heartily  sympa- 
thised with  the  party  bitterness  of  GhibeUine  and  Guelf. 
Mr.  Kuhns  sometimes  seems  to  mix  up  "  influence  "  with  allu- 
sion, e.g.,  he  says  that  we  should  expect  to  find  some  traces  of 
Dante:s  influence  in  the  "Ring  and  the  Book",  but  that  there 
are  only  a  few  "  brief  mentions  "  and  a  few  lines  "  reminis- 
cential ".  But  such  lines  do  not  show  the  "  influence "  of 
Dante  on  Browning.  We  believe  on  the  contrary  that  Dante's 
influence  is  very  clearly  to  be  found  in  the  "  Ring  and  the 
Book  even  though  there  be  few  actual  allusions.  Mr.  Kuhns 
is  mistaken  in  believing  that  quotation  or  imitation  shows  all 
the  "  influence  "  of  one  poet  on  another,  or  even  that  they 
necessarily  indicate  influence  at  all.  Sometimes  the  writer 
seems  to  recognise  this  essential  fact  and  sometimes  not,  which 
deprives  his  work  of  the  value  it  might  have  had  as  a  com- 
prehensive and  truly  critical  treatise. 

•"A  Manual  of  Modern  Bee-keeping.''     By  J.  G.  Digges. 
Leitrim  :  "  Irish  Bee  Journal  "  Office.    1904.    2s.  net. 

This  handbook  is  probably  the  best  practical  guide  to  the 
subject  that  has  been  published.  Mr.  Digges,  who  is  the  editor 
of  the  "Irish  Bee  Journal"  has  packed  and  crammed  and 
condensed  into  his  pages  quite  an  amazing  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  bees.  Nothing  of  the  kind  which  has  been  published  of 
late  approaches  the  book  in  thoroughness.  It  is  full  of  detail,  and 
yet  it  is  so  well  arranged  that  the  beginner  as  well  as  the  expert 
will  read  it  with  profit.  We  think  it  was  unnecessary  to  give 
•so  many  portraits  of  Irish  gentlemen  who  are  authorities  and  i 
experts  in  this  delightful  branch  of  husbandry,  but  this  is  a  ! 
small  matter.  How  easy  it  all  is  when  you  come  to  set  forth 
in  print  !  You  put  down  Mr.  Digges'  book  with  the  happy 
confidence  that  now  at  length  you  are  the  complete  beemaster. 
You  handle — in  thought — the  bar  frames  crowded  with  workers, 
wondering  how  you  ever  had  a  passing  fear.  One's  only 
grievance  against  Mr.  Digges  is  that  he  gives  away  the  secrets 
•so  freely :  all  the  mystery  or  masonry  of  the  pursuit  dis- 
appears. 

Two  exceptionally  neat  and  well-produced  reprints  are 
Calverley's  "  Verses,  Translations  and  Fly  Leaves,"  2s.  6d.  net 


and  "  Hamlet,"  4.?.  6d.  net,  both  in  Messrs.  Bell's  "  Pocket  Book 
Classics  "  series.  People  who  have  subscribed  to  this  series 
will  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  Elia's  "  Essays  "  which 
is  now  in  the  press.  The  only  objection  to  these  little  books  is 
the  fact  that  the  leather  bindings,  being  limp,  turn  up  a  good 
deal  at  the  edges.  A  few  pages  are  set  apart  at  the  end  of 
"  Hamlet  "  for  the  readers'  "  Notes  "  ;  this  is  quite  an  agree- 
able change  from  the  more  usual  custom  of  setting  apart  pages 
at  the  beginning  of  reprints  for  the  editors'  "  Notes  ". 

Messrs.  Long  have  produced  a  very  cheap  edition  of 
"Adam  Bede"  considering  that  the  volume  (2s.  net)  contains 
no  less  than  seventeen  full-page  illustrations.  We  do  not  know 
that  these  pictures,  though  they  are  passable  enough,  add  to 
the  value  of  this  very  great  and  noble  work.  "  If  Socrates  or 
Cervantes  had  lived  in  the  light  of  our  culture,  there  might 
have  been  a  second  George  Eliot":  fresh  from  reading 
"  Adam  Bede  "  or  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  ",  we  can  forgive 
this  splendid  exaggeration — not  that  we  are  all  quite  sure  that 
it  was  an  exaggeration. 

We  have  received  the  annual  report  of  the  "  Church  Army  " 
for  1904,  being  the  twenty-second  issued.  It  shows  a  record  of 
most  useful  work  admirably  done.  We  have  the  greatest  plea- 
sure in  commending  the  work  of  the  Church  Army,  whose 
methods  are  serious  and  sober  ;  not  seeking  to  attract  by 
cheap  and  vulgar  sensationalism. 

Messrs.  Barr  send  us  their  Daffodil  catalogue  for  autumn  of 
this  year.  It  is  admirably  printed  and  arranged  for  reference. 
A  lover  of  flowers  can  spend  a  very  happy  half-hour  turning 
over  these  pages,  picturing  from  the  descriptions  these  extra- 
ordinarily refined  and  beautiful  forms.  Amongst  the  1904 
novelties  we  notice  Loveliness,  Admiral  Togo,  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Barr  (trumpet),  Mars  (Incomparabilis),  and  Mercedes 
(Burbidgei). 


THE  AUGUST  REVIEWS. 

The  position  of  parties  is  considered  in  many  articles  in  the 
reviews  this  month.  "  A  desperate  Opposition  ",  as  "  Black- 
wood's "  calls  it,  is  showing  a  dangerous  tendency  to  count  its 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  "  Blackwood's"  view  is  that 
persistent  obstruction  may  work  to  the  undoing  of  the 
obstructors  rather  than  the  obstructed.  There  is,  we  are 
assured  in  "  Blackwood's  "  emphatic  way,  absolutely  no 
reason  why  the  Government  should  resign  or  dissolve.  A 
Liberal  Leaguer  in  the  "  Contemporary "  writes  of  the  next 
Government  as  though  the  country  had  already  declared 
against  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  colleagues  and  it  was  necessary 
immediately  to  form  a  Liberal  Cabinet.  The  article  reads 
like  the  work  of  one  of  the  young  untried  men  who  are, 
the  writer  tells  us,  to  acquire  their  first  experience  of  the 
responsibilities  of  administration  in  "  the  next  Govern- 
ment". He  suggests  that  among  these  young  men  will 
be  Mr.  Emmott,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  Lord  Spencer  will  be  Prime  Minister  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  might  go  to  the  Colonial  Office,  but  in  that 
event  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  any  but  one  who 
could  take  the  Foreign  Office.  The  writer  has  Lord 
Rosebery  in  mind.  Whilst  the  Radical  "Contemporary" 
deals  with  the  possible  composition  of  a  Radical  Government 
in  this  strain,  the  Tory  "National"  says,  we  fear  rightly,  that 
it  is  intended  to  give  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  the 
Foreign  Secretaryship  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  being  cast,  in  this  instance  also,  for  the  Colonial 
portfolio.  The  "National"  hopes  that  this  dispensation  may 
induce  Unionists  to  close  their  ranks  and  go  full  steam  ahead 
with  the  policy  initiated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  St.  Loe 
Strachey  on  the  other  hand  writing  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century"  is  convinced  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  means 
certain  defeat  and  that  the  great  duty  will  then  devolve  on 
the  Free-trade  Unionists  of  reuniting  and  reconstructing  the 
party.  They  will  break  it  in  order  to  mend  it.  He  thinks 
that  a  policy  adopted  so  quickly  as  the  Protectionist  policy 
was  adopted  may  be  abandoned  with  equal  promptitude. 
What  Mr.  Strachey  fails  to  understand  is  that  the  policy  was 
adopted  so  quickly  because  there  were  thousands  who 
believed  in  it  and  needed  only  courageous  leadership  to  induce 
them  to  proclaim  their  belief.  The  Protectionist  propaganda 
has  taken  deeper  root  than  the  advocates  of  a  free  trade  which 
is  not  free  trade  imagine.  The  tariff  question  has  added 
enormously  to  Mr.  Balfour's  difficulties  as  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons — a  subject  considered  at  some  length  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Iwan-Miiller  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  ".  Mr.  Iwan- 
Muller's  account  of  the  many  things  the  Prime  Minister  has  to 
do  in  the  course  of  a  day  will  make  the  man  in  the  street  wonder 
that  he  ever  gets  through  his  engagements.  As  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
leadership,  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller  contends  that  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  a  Prime  Minister  to  keep  his  party  together  as  a  compact 
unit,  and  he  is  not  prepared  to  regard  the  secession  of  a  score 
or  so  of  men  calling  themselves  Unionists  as  evidence  of  failure. 

(Continued  on  page  180.) 
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In  Scotland,  if  we  are  to  believe  An  Old  Unionist's  statement 
in  the  "Independent  Review" — not  an  impartial  medium — 
Unionism  is  moribund,  if  not  actually  dead.  "  While  a  general 
election  will  mean  the  euthanasia  for  Scottish  Free-trade 
Liberal-Unionists,  it  means  death  for  Scottish  Conservatism  ", 
especially  if  it  happens  to  have  "  'verted  to  protection  ". 
At  a  time  when  the  Radicals  consider  that  everything  points  to 
their  victory  in  a  general  appeal  to  the  country  it  is  unfortunate 
for  them  that  the  Liberal  press  should  be  so  poor  in  quality  as 
!>2r.  W.  J.  Fisher  shows  it  to  be  in  an  article  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  ".  "  The  unquestioned  conversion  of  the  majority  of 
the  country  .  .  .  owes  very  little  to  the  Liberal  press ",  and 
Mr.  Fisher  warns  it  that  if  it  is  to  be  of  service  it  must  cultivate 
greater  moderation  of  tone  and  disabuse  the  commercial  class 
of  the  idea  that  Liberalism  means  spoliation. 

The  war  does  not  occupy  much  space  in  the  Reviews  this 
month.  The  Editor  of  the  "  National  "  in  his  notes  throws  out 
the  insidious  suggestion  that  Russia  may  have  received  a  hint 
from  Germany  that  the  "  Malacca  "  was  carrying  contraband  of 
war,  Germany's  object  being  to  estrange  France  and  Great 
Britain.  And  then  he  has  the  temerity  to  denounce  the 
effrontery  of  the  pro-German  propaganda  in  the  British  press. 
The  pro-German  press  could  hardly  go  further  than  that.  In 
the"  Fortnightly"  Mr.  Alfred  Stead  writes  on  Japan's  policy  of 
rectitude  in  her  international  relations,  and  M.  de  Marmande 
shows  how  public  opinion  in  France  has  been  modified  with  re- 
gard to  the  power  and  morale  of  Russia.  "  Public  opinion,  some- 
what disillusioned,  can  safely  turn  its  gaze  towards  other  and 
more  practically  promising  horizons"  than  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance.  In  the  "  Monthly"  Count  Okuma  describes  the  new 
Japan,  and  declares  that  the  war  is  neither  racial  nor  aggres- 
sive but  defensive.  When  it  is  over  Japan  will  seek  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  mankind.  Not  even  towards  Russia  will  Japan 
cease  to  possess  feelings  of  amity,  due  to  confidence  in  her 
strength  and  the  fact  that  through  2,500  years  she  has  never 
known  defeat.  In  the  "  Nineteenth  "  Baron  Suyematsu  replies 
to  Sir  John  Macdonell's  reflections  on  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  his  suggestion  that  Russia  was  taken  by  surprise  when 
Admiral  Togo  attacked  Port  Arthur.  He  says  that  on  the 
contrary  the  Russians  showed  by  their  dispositions  that  they 
were  fully  prepared.  If  it  was  a  surprise  it  was  not  inter- 
national but  tactical.  In  "Blackwood"  we  get  an  account  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Japanese  in  Formosa.  Both  the  "  Fort- 
nightly "  and  the  "National"  devote  articles  to  the  policy  of 
France  in  Morocco  :  in  the  latter  M.  Eugene  Etienne  assures 
hs  that  France  will  make  her  influence  preponderant  by 
"  essentially  pacific  means  and  methods "  ;  in  the  former 
Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson  reviews  M.  Aubin's  book  on  Morocco, 
whose  days  of  independence  he  regards  as  numbered.  In 
the  "  Independent  Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford  advocates  an  Anglo- 
Russian  understanding  in  order  to  secure  the  settlement  of 
Near  Eastern  questions,  and  in  the  "Monthly"  Colonel  Maude 
contends,  whilst  regarding  peace  and  goodwill  as  an  ideal 
to  be  sought  for,  that  war  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  and  the  best.  Men  must  find  goodwill 
through  "  suffering  nobly  borne  ". 

There  are  some  delightful  miscellaneous  articles  in  the 
Reviews.  "Seed  Corn  for  Stories"  in  the  "  Monthly  "  is  full 
enough  of  notes  and  marginalia  to  supply  suggestions  for  a 
dozen  contributions.  Here  is  one  taken  from  Mr.  Aldrich's 
note-book  :  "  Imagine  all  human  beings  swept  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  excepting  one  man.  Imagine  this  man  in  some  vast 
city — New  York  or  London.  Imagine  him  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  of  his  solitude  sitting  in  a  house  and  hearing  a  ring 
at  the  door  bell !  "  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century"  gives  some  maxims  of  the  late  Lord 
Dalling  and  Bulwer  :  they  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  Two  will  serve  as  samples  of  the  rest  :  "  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  a  man  who  cannot  explain  his  ideas  is  the  dupe  of 
his  imagination  in  thinking  he  has  any."  "To  say  to  a  man  I 
when  you  ask  him  a  favour  '  Don't  do  it  if  it  inconveniences 
you'  is  a  mean  way  of  saving  yourself  from  an  obligation  and 
depriving  another  of  the  merit  of  conferring  one."  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  and  Mr.  Norman  Pearson  bring  relief  to  the 
weighty  pages  of  the  "  Fortnightly  ",  the  former  with  a  summer 
romance  of  love  and  time  written  in  verse  entitled  "  Time's 
'  Laughingstocks  ',  the  latter  with  a  long  series  of  excerpts 
from  the  poets  illustrating  "The  Kiss  Poetical".  Mr.  W.  L. 
Courtney,  availing  himself  of  the  hospitality  of  rival  pages, 
reprints  in  the  "  National "  his  lecture  on  "  Shakespeare's 
Tragic  Sense  ",  which  all  Shakespeare  students  will  read  with 
profit.  He  finds  that  destiny  is  character,  and  that  "we  carry 
•our  own  doom  or  happiness  within  ourselves".  Success  or 
failure  is  implicit  in  our  deserts.  That,  in  Mr.  Courtney's 
view,  was  the  thought  which  inspired  Shakespeare's  Tragedies. 


"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    1  Aout. 

M.  Pinon  reviews  the  relations  between  China  and  the 
Powers  in  an  interesting  article  but  he  does  not  throw  much 
new  light  upon  a  complicated  situation.  Nothing  definitive,  he 
says,  was  effected  by  the  occupation  of  Pekin  by  the  allies,  the 


only  two  parties  that  derived  any  profit  for  themselves  and 
their  policy  were  Russia  and  Japan,  with  the  result  that  their 
mutual  rivalry  was  bitterly  accentuated.  M.  Pinon  believes 
that  the  stories  of  Russian  interference  in  Tibet  are  true  and 
that  the  Tsar  now  governs  his  own  Buddhist  subjects  as  the 
vicar-temporal  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  much  as  Charlemagne  was 
consecrated  by  Pope  Leo  for  the  defence  of  the  Church.  This 
reacts  upon  the  Chinese  Buddhists,  who  no  longer  look  upon 
the  Tsar  as  a  stranger.  M.  Pinon  does  not  discuss  the  effects 
likely  to  follow  from  the  demonstration  of  the  impotence  of 
Russia  to  help  her  proteges  against  England.  He  looks  with 
apprehension  to  the  day  when  another  China  will  arise,  a  pro- 
ducing and  exporting  people  guided  in  the  new  paths  by  the 
ambition  of  victorious  Japan.  This  is  a  point  of  view  which 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  a  few  English  journals  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  anti-Russian  carnival.  M.  Sorel  continues 
his  masterly  studies  on  the  diplomatic  struggle  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Allies  in  1813. 


Fop  this  Week's  Books  see  page  182. 


"The  pleasure  of  a  holiday  is  unquestionably 
heightened  when  the  programme  can  be  made  to 
include  some  favourite  occupation." 

The  Field,  May  22nd. 

.  Of  all  the  delightful  occupations  on  a  holiday, 
KODAK  PHOTOGRAPHY  STANDS  PRE-EMINENT. 

It  is  photography  with  the  bother,  the  mess,  and  the 
uncertainty  left  out.  For  20/-  one  can  buy  every- 
thing necessary  to  begin — a  serviceable  little 
camera,  a  spool  of  film  to  put  in  it,  paper  to 
print  the  negatives  on,  and  a  Daylight  Develop- 
ing Machine  which  will  enable  you  to  do  your 
developing  anywhere  and  in  any  light. 

Write  for  an  Illustrated  Booklet  on  the  new 
photography,  which  will  tell  you  all  about  it  and 
will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

KODAK,  Ltd., 

41-43  CLERKENWELL  ROAD, 
LONDON,  E.C 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Branches  : 
96  Bold  Street,  Liverpool,  and  72-74  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

Retail  Branches: 
59  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ;  60  Cheapside,  E.C.  ;  115  Oxford 
Street,  W.;  17 1-3  Regent  Street,  W.;  and  40  Strand,  W.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

10  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

I"  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-»-'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  ar.d  COLOMBO. 

I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurca  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  i8  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Pa     r\     COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.    OC    U.  SERVICES. 


Pa  f\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  &  O.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN.  BOMBAY,  KURR ACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 

PQ     f\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
.    OC    \J,         TOURS.     For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 
122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
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pERfECTlOrt 
IN 

Tobacco 

has  been 
reached 
in  the  new' 


lev  It  possesses  in  its  mild  flavour  a  foothing  influence, 
which  will  be  found  greatly  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  smoking. 
Its  coolness  and  purity  lend  it  a  soft  mellowness  in  the  mouth, 
and  it  can  be  smoked  with  impunity  all  day,  just  previous  to  or 
after  a  meal,  giving  at  all  times  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction. 

If  you  are  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  the  tobacco  you  are 
smoking,  try  "Three  Witches,"  6d.  per  ounce,  at  all 
tobacconists'.  The  appearance  of  the  tobacco  recommends  it, 
and  a  trial  will  enamour  you  of  its  charms. 


B.LMORRIS  &  SONS,LManufacturers,  LONDON,  E. 


POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "  Sans-Plis  "  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shiit  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BREECHES  CUT." 

BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  £ico. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted.  ] 
Apply  C.  F.  RAVENCROFT,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than   ordinary  COFFEE. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

BLACKBEETLES  or  COCKROACHES  cleared  with 
.  .,.  BLATTIS,  the  Union  Paste,  now  used  for  seven  years  everywhere  with 
unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  the  plague 
of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward  FRS 
Tins,  is.  3d.,  2s.  3d.,  4s.  6d.  post  free.-HEWIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield 


The  Egyptian  Cigarette 

for  Connoisseurs. 

"NESTOR"— The  PREMIER  CIGARETTE  for 
the  last  20  years  and  still  the  same  re- 
markable   flavour  and  aroma, 
ware  of  English-made  so-called 
Egyptian  Cigarettes,  and 
see  that  each  packet 
bears  the  Egyptian 

Government  W  J  M  f  *  f^0  (NESTOR 

stamp.  /        /  #X  /    B/Kj/  GIANACL1S, 

CAIRO). 
IMPORTED 
in  Two  Qualities, 
SURFINE  AND  EXTRAFINE. 

Speciality  Gold-Tipped  King  and  Queen 
Cigarettes. 

Of  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores  throughout  the  WcoJd  and 

New   Bond   St.,   London,  W. 


IO 


DIARRHOZA,  DYSENTERY,  CHOLERA,  &e. 


During  the  last  half-century  everyone  travelling  in  hot  climes  has 
made  a  point  of  carrying  some 

DR,  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE 

so  as  to  be  in  a  position    to   immediately   stop  axi 
attack  of 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery, 
or  Cholera. 

Hot  weather  in  the  British  Isles  strikes  suddenly,  am" 
everyone  should  take  a  little  precaution.    Don't  wait 
till  you  actually  need  the  Chlorcdyne  ;  you  might  be- 
driven  to  sending  a  careless  messenger  for  the  medicine 
you  require,  who  might  accept  a  substitute. 

You  want 

DR.  J,  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 


G.B. 


j  f  "Lancet"  and  "British  Medical 
Journal "  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


DIABETES 


4-9/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints? 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS 


GEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Spare,  Bishops  gate.. 


Telegrams  :  "  DIABETES,  LONDON." 
Telephone  :  2838  LONDON  WALL. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS.       QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8. 
QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.    Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Tickets,  is.,  2S.,  3s.,  5s.;  Season  Tickets  (transferable)  h  weeks,  1,2,  3,  5  guineas, 
of  usual  Agents,  Queen's  Hill  Box  Office,  and  Robert  Newman,  Manager, 
320  Regent  Street. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henrv 
Lowes feld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  Georgk 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinie 
every  Wednesday  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W 
EVERY  EVENING  at  S.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES* 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 
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MACMILLAj[«XNEI  BOOKS 

Important  New  Work  on  Manchuria. 
MANCHU  AND  MUSCOVITE 

By  B.  L.  PUTNAM  WEALE. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations.     8vo.  10s.  net. 

"  An  unusually  interesting  and  suggestive  work,  which  may  be  cordially  recom- 
mended to  all  who  wish  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  of  Manchuria." — Times. 

WAR  AND  NEUTRALITY  IN  THE 
FAR  EAST. 

By  T.  J.  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  In  the  small  volume  is  good  work  :  and  it  is  particularly  valuable  because  it  is 
written  with  the  sense  that  this  war  breaks  in  upon  not  a  few  rules  of  international 
law,  and  must  lead  to  the  formulating  of  others." — Times. 

LIFE  &  LETTERS  OF 

EDWARD  BYLES  COWELL,  M.A., 

Hon.  U.C.L.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit, 
Cambridge,  1S67-1903. 
By  GEORGE  COWELL,  F.R.C.S.  With  Portraits,  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

"A  most  interesting  volume  Cannot  fail  to  please  all  who  are  fortunate 

enough  to  pick  it  up  when  they  have  an  hour  or  two  of  leisure." — Daily  Telegraph. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.     NEW  SERIES. 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  tops,  2s.  net  each. 

HOBBES.    By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
MARIA   EDGEWORTH.    By  the  Hon. 

EMILY  LAWLESS. 

THE    MASTERS    OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

By  STEPHEN  GWYNN.    Globe  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

M  A  very  admirable  brief  survey  of  a  vast  subject." — Academy, 

A   PLEA  FOR  THE  BETTER 
LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    OF  BENGAL. 

By  ROBERT  CARSTAIRS,  late  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Svo.  5s.  net. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 

Volume  for  1903.   Now  Ready.   8vo.   Price  18s. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER: 

A  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and 
Abroad  for  the  Year  1903. 

***  Volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  for  the  Years  1863-1902 
can  still  be  had,  price  18s.  each. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  resume  of  the  Political 
History  of  England  during  the  year  1903.  The  events  of  Parlia- 
mentary Life  are  noted,  and  the  principal  Speeches  summarised. 
Foreign  and  Colonial  History  are  also  dealt  with. 

In  the  second  part  a  Chronological  Summary  is  given  of  the 
principal  events  of  the  year,  both  foreign  and  domestic  ;  this  is 
followed  by  a  Retrospect  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  and  an 
Obituary  of  Eminent  Persons. 

A  full  Index  is  an  important  feature  of  the  book. 

MORNING  POST. 
"  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  anything  which  the  ordinary  man  would  consider  to 
be  important  in  1903  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  book ;  and.  with  all  this 
information  it  U  a  handy  volume,  nicely  printed,  and  well  indexed." 

SPECTATOR. 

"  We  can  but  say  what  we  have  said  more  than  once  before,  that  this  summary 
of  the  year's  history,  political,  social,  and  literary,  is  very  well  done  ;  that  there  is 
a  good  sense  of  proportion  in  it  ;  that  the  general  result  is  eminently  satisfying." 

GUARDIAN. 

"  There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  '  Annual  Register*  for  1903  except  to  repeat  the 
praise  which  it  has  been  our  agreeable  duty  to  accord  to  previous  volumes  of  this 
excellent  publication.  Its  methods  have  not  materially  changed  for  many  years, 
as  indeed  they  are  not  easily  to  be  improved  upon  for  the  purposes  of  an  annual 
chronicle  of  contemporary  events.  The  strength  of  the  '  Register '  lies,  of  course, 
in  its  '  English  History,'  that  is  to  say,  the  record  of  home  politics,  which  continues 
to  be  admirably  done  ;  the  narrative  being  as  full  as  can  reasonably  be  wished,  yet 
containing  nothing  that  could  lightly  be  omitted." 

TIMES. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  absut  so  well-known  a  yearly  periodical  as  the 
venerable  '  Annual  Register, '  except  that  the  current  issue  for  1903  is  well  worthy 

<of  the  goodly  series  to  which  it  belongs.  The  chapters  on  English  history  are  a 

lucid,  candid,  and  withal  dispassionate  surrey  of  the  leading  events  of  the  year, 
and  though  it  i5_  not,  pernaps.  impossible  to  discern  the  direction  in  which  the 
writer's  sympathies  incline,  yet  his  narrative  is  singularly  free  from  mere  party 
prepossession.  These  chapters  are  followed  by  the  usual  series  of  chapters  on 
'  Foreign  and  Colonial   History,'  some  anonymous,  others  signed  by  writers  of 

special  knowledge  and  authority  On  the  whole,  this  current  issue  of  the  '  Annual 

Register  '  is  a  worthy  representative  of  a  series  now  long  past  its  century  and  a  half, 
and  a  witness  to  the  capacity  and  energy  of  its  new  editor." 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Diderot's  Thoughts  on  Art   and   Style   (Beatrix  L. 
Rivington.    3*.  6d. 

A  Moorland  Princess  (A. 
1'ortalone  (C.  Ranger-Gull). 


Tollemache). 


Fiction. 
G.  Folliott-Stokes). 


Greening.  6s. 


Hamo).    buens  \nd 


is.  6d.  net. 
js.  net. 


Greening. 
Law. 

Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law  (Seymour  F. 
llaynes.  2CW. 

Reprints. 

The  Excursion  ("  Temple  Classics  ").  Dent. 
Roman  Literature  (Hermann  Joachim).  Dent. 

Science. 

English  Medicine  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Times  (Joseph  Frank  Payne). 
Clarendon  Press.    Us.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

Modern  Church,  The  Hymn-book  of  the  (Arthur  E.  Gregory).  Kelly. 
y.  6d. 

Miscellaneous. 

Collotype  Facsimile  and  Type  Transcript  of  an  Elizabethan  Manu- 
script preserved  at  Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland  (Edited  by 
Frank  J.  Burgoyne).     Longmans.    £4  4s.  net. 

Bengal,  A  Plea  for  the  Better  Local  Government  of  (Robert  Carstairs). 
Macmillan.    5.5'.  net. 

Haddon  Hall  (F.  H.  Cheetham).  Sherratt  and  Hughes.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

l'haedo  of  Plato,  The  (Harold  Williamson).    Macmillan.  6d. 
Quaint  Talks  about  Long  Walks  (A.  N.  Cooper).    Brown.    3-f.  6d. 
net. 

Red  Book  on  Advertising.    Coe.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  August:  —  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  is.  6d.  ;  The  Monthly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Harper's 
Magazine,  is,  ;  The  Connoisseur,  is.  ;  The  Munsey,  6d.  ;  The 
Musical  Times,  qd.  ;  La  Revue  (Ancienne  "  Revue des  Revues"), 

1  /r.   30  ;    Deutsche    Rundschau,   3  /;,'.  ;  Mercure  de  France, 

2  /K  25  ;  The  Artist  Engraver  (No.  3),  Js.  6d.  ;  Lippincott's, 
25  c.  ;  Current  Literature,  25  c.  ;  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
is.  6d.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3  fr.  ;  Broad  Views,  is.  6d. 


NOW  READY,  6d.  net,  the  August  number 
of  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  a  beautifully 
illustrated  Record,  Guide,  and  Magazine 
for  everybody  interested  in  books.  It 
is  a  What's  What  and  Who's  Who  of 
bookland,  and  it  has  already  won  a 
recognised  position.  It  has  a  specially 
interesting  article  in  which  Mr.  J.  M. 
Dent  tells  the  story  of  his  famous 
Temple  Series.  Order  from  your  book- 
seller or  newsagent,  or  from  the  pub- 
lishers, Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 
Kent  &  Co.,  4  Stationers'  Hall  Court, 
London. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.; 
•  '  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.    d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    182    1  10  4 

Half  Year   o  14    1    o  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...     o    7    1    o    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  IV.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV,  the  'Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 

The  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad : — 

Pakis  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

 Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet.  72  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

 Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines 

„     .       .       .       .       .    Le  Kiosque  Duperrcn.  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels   ....    Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine 
Berlin      .       .       .       .    W.  H.  KCthl,  J.-igeisttasse  73 
Vienna      ....    Messrs  Gtrold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth     .       .      .A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  I.oescher  &  Co.,  Cotso  307. 

Madrid     ....    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .       .    Otto  Keil.  457  Grar.de  Rue  de  Tera. 
Homburg  ....    Schick's  Library. 

Cairo        ....    The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Dep*t. 
New  York       .       .      .    The  International  N'tw s  Ccmpar.y.  Sj  lV  S5  Duane  St 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  .    Messrs.  Damre!'.  c.  Upharo,  2S3  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  .      .    The  Toronto  News  Ccrrpany.  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  .,         .       .    The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  Kir.g  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .    The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
„  ,,  .    A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 
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TO-DAY,  AUGUST  6th,  is  Published  $ 

THE    SPECIAL  \ 

Grouse  Shooting  Number; 

OF  J 

"Cand  and  Water  Illustrated.^  \ 

PRICE     SIXPENCE.  S 


Among  the  Contents  are: —  7 

THE  COMING  GROUSE  SEASON.  5 

A  Special  Article,  with  Reports  from  the  chief  districts  on  the  Grouse  prospects  for  the  year.  a 

CHIEF  MOORS  AND  FORESTS.  X 

A  specially  compiled  list  of  the  most  important  Moors  and  Forests,  with  Names  of  Tenants  and  t 

Occupiers.  \ 

RECENT  GUNS  AND  GUNNERY.  ! 

An  Article  on  the  Sporting  Patents  of  the  Year.  ^ 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  GROUSE  SHOOTING.  \ 

BUTTS  ON  GROUSE  MOORS.  \ 

HOW  TO  SHOOT  A  GROUSE  MOOR.  \ 

GROUSE  SHOOTING  IN  IRELAND.  $ 

THE    PROPER  MANAGEMENT   OF  COVERT=  J 

BEATING  ON  SMALL  SHOOTS.  J 

FIELD  TRIALS  AND  SPORTING  DOGS.  * 

SHOOTING  POSITIONS:  \ 

The  Right  and  the  Wrong  Way,   with  Special  Pictures.  * 

THE  COOKING  OF  GROUSE  FOR  THE  TABLE,  s 

GUNS  OF  OUR  ANCESTORS.  * 

(With  Photographs.) 

IN  THIS  ISSUE  COMMENCES  S 

A  New  Acrostic  Competition,  with  Large  Prizes.  $ 

Copies  can  be  obtained  from  any  Newsagents  or  Bookstalls  or  direct  from  THE  PUBLISHERS,  ^ 
"LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED,"  12  &  13  Henrietta  Street,  Strand.  W.C. 

Post  free,  6kl.  J 
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When  Did  It  Happen  ? 

As  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  year  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo:  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
die  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about,    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs — The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
taws,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE   HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

ScJioolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  Lawyers, 

M.PSs,  Business  Men,  and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

says  :  "  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  '  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 


■wvwvvwwwvvvwwwv 


Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  Wovk  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for  5s(  down  together  with  the  accompanying 

COUPON: 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "  HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree 
la  pay  Fi^e  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 

Name  

Address  

Occupation   

*  ff  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  <js.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  4s.  or  §s. 
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GREENING'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

A  T  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 


A   MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

A.    G.    FOLLIOTT    STOKES.  6s. 

A  MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  LYONESSE. 

A.    G.    FOLLIOTT    STOKES.  6s. 

A  MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

A.    G.    FOLLIOTT    STOKES.  6s. 

A  MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 


CASTLES  IN  KENSINGTON. 

REGINALD  TURNER.  6s. 

Review  0/  Reviews. — "  Distinctly  amusing:" 

Times. — "  A  light,  good-tempered,  and  amusing  comedy." 


A   MODERN  EXODUS. 

VIOLET    GUTTENBERG.  6s. 


THE  MAID  LILIAS.     william  platt.  6s. 

WOLVES.  ROBT.  H.  SHERARD.  6s. 

Court  Journal. — ' '  Rising  to  heights  not  unworthy  of  Dumas,  at  his 
best,  containing  passages  of  high  dramatic  power,  instinct  with  notable 
characterisation." 

MY  CHUMS  AT  SCHOOL. 

TYSON    STUBBS.  6s. 


"TRIM"  and  Antrim's 


Shores. 

H.  G.  FILDES. 


6s. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD. 

A.  H.  BULLEY.  6s. 


A  Story  of  Cornwall. 

C.  RANGER  GULL. 

6s. 


PORTALONE. 
PORTALONE. 
PORTALONE. 

A  brilliantly- written  and  powerful  Cornish  story.  A  tale  set  in  the 
wildest  and  most  unexplored  parts  of  modern  Cornwall,  lightened  by  a 
series  of  biting  pictures  of  a  certain  pretentious  art  colony  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  primarily  the  story  of  a  physical  tragedy  forgotten  in, 
and  irradiated  by,  a  great  spiritual  victory. 


Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

London:  GREENING  &  CO.,  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross. 


PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Price  2d.  weekly. 


A  Rapid  Review  of  the  Press  Opinions  of  the  Week. 


Special  Articles : 
MR.  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 
POLITICAL  WOBBLERS: 

III.  Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 
OUR   GIRLS— I.  Introductory. 

Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


^d.  POSTCARD 

Request  to  the  Publisher  of 


Hi 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS   AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Ce.nt.ral  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadii.lv,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Kitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-boo^s,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

E.  GEORGE  &  SONS,  Booksellers, 

And  DEALERS  IN  LITERARY  and  other  JOURNALS  and  REVIEWS,  and 
PUBLICATIONS  of  LEARNED  and  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 
AGENTS  FOR  BRITISH,  FOREIGN,  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS. 

CURRENT  CATALOGUES  SENT  POST  FREE  on  Application.    BOOKS  SOUCHT  FOR. 

Correspondence  Invited.     All  communications  answered. 
LIBRARIES  OR  SMALL  COLLECTIONS  OF  BOOKS  PURCHASED 
IN  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY  FOR  CASH. 

All  orders  promptly  executed.    Established  1820. 

151   W  HITECH  A  PEL   ROAD,   LONDON,  E. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL.— Entrance  Scholarships  to  be 
competed  for  in  September,  1904 — Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Arts,  one  of 
the  value  of  £\co  open  to  candidates  under  so  years  of  age,  and  one  of  ^50  open  to 
candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Science,  one  of  the 
value  of  ^150  anH  another  of  ^60,  open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  One 
Open  Scholarship  for  University  Students  who  have  completed  their  study  o 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  value  of  ^50. — Full  particula-s  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

KING'S   COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(University  of  London ) 

FULL  Courses  for   Matriculated  Students  in  Arts, 
Laws,   Science,   Engineering,  Architecture,  Medicine  and  Theology,  at 
Composition  Fees,  or  Students  may  attend  the  separate  classes. 
Preparation  for  all  Examinations  of  the  London  University. 

Michaelmas  Term  commences  for  Medicine  on  October  3rd  ;  for  Arts,  Science, 
Engineering,  October  5th  ;  Theology,  October  7th. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King's  College, 
Strand,  W.C.   

WOMEN'S    DEPARTMENT,  KENSINGTON. 

Michaelmas  Term  commences  October  10th. — Apply  to  the  Vice-Prinxipal, 
13  Kensington  Square. 

ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

From  the  Directors'  Report  for  June,  1904. 


ft 


TO  -  DAY, 

8  and  9  ESSEX  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.T 

will  bring  you  a  Specimen  Copy  of  this  famous 
Weekly  Illustrated  Magazine=Journal,  together 
with  a  Prospectus  of  the  special  premiums  and 
advantages  to  which  Annual  Subscribers  are 
entitled. 


From 


Mill 

'ladings 

Slimes 

Own  Concentra'es 


Gold  Recovered. 

BULLION. 

Total.  Per  ton  milled. 

Uzs.  Dwts. 

II  OI0'2O  9"  85 

3i*79'J3  3"2co 

i,oi-'ot  o'88*- 

788-59  o'6£6 


FINE  GOLD. 
Total.      Per  ton  milled. 

Dwts. 

8-312 


Ozs. 
9.555*745 
3,070-894 
850  831 
733'778 


Total  from  own  Ore  ..  16,504-93 
Purchased  Concentrates  5,63-50 

17,468-43 


I4'356 


o  740 
0-638 

12-361 


15,142-448 


Expenditure  and  Revenue. 

165  Stamps  crushed  22,993  tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 


Mining  Account 
Milling  Account 
Vanning  Account 

Cyaniding  and  Chlorination  Accounts 

Siimes  Account. . 

General  Maintenance  .. 

General  Charges   


Development  Account 
Machinery  Plant  and  Buildings 


Profit  on  Working 


REVENUE. 


Gold  Accounts — 

From  Mill  

From  Tai  ings 

From  Slimes        ..  .. 

From  Own  Concentrates 


Sundry  Revenue  — 

Rents,  Interest,  Profit  on  Purchased  Ccn- 
centrates,  &c.    . . 


Per  ton  milled. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

9,806 

15 

9 

0    8  6-365 

2,914 

9 

9 

0    2  6*421 

257 

2 

9 

0   0  2*634 

3i224 

3 

0    2  9*653 

672 

7 

3 

0    0  7*018 

186 

10 

1 

0    0  1*947 

1,985 

5 

5 

0    1  8*722 

19,046 

13 

3 

0  16    6  808 

'7 

8 

0   4  10*817 

1,915 

0 

3 

0    1  7*989 

26,596 

XI 

2 

1    3  1*614 

34,473 

10 

8 

1    9  11833 

61,070 

1 

10 

2  13  1-447 

Per  ton  milled. 

£ 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

40,120 

12 

7 

1  14  io"777 

8 

O  TI  3*O20 

3:573 

JO 

0 

0    3  1*300 

3,>2l 

16 

ID 

0    2  8*617 

59.754 

9 

I 

2  11  11*714 

>.3'5 

12 

9 

0    1  1*733 

61,070 

1 

10 

2  13  i'447 

No  provision  has  been  made  in  the  above  Account  tor  payment  of  the  10  per  cent. 
Profits  Tax. 

JAS.  LIVINGSTONE,  Acting  Secretary. 

i8k 
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BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


From  the  MANAGER'S  REPORT  fop  June  1904. 


Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources  .. 

Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources,  per  ton  milled 


5.365*959  ozs. 
i3-2j;  dwts. 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  S.ioo  Tons  Milled. 

Cost.  Cost  per  Ton. 

To  Mining;        ..       ..                                  ..    ,£6,159   9  11  j£°  1S  2'5°4 

Development  Redemption        ..       ..       ..         810   00  02  0*000 

Crushing  and  Sorting       ..       ..       ..       ..         466  19  10  01  1837 

Milling                 ..        ..        ..       ..                1,152  14    9  02  10*155 

Cyaniding  Sands   ..       ..                                  1,049  16   9  02  7*106 

,,         Slimes  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..         469  n    9  ox  1*914 

Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses  ..                          316  i3   o  00  9*389 

£10,425  no  £15  8*905 

Profit                          ..       ..               12,103  19    5  1  10  1*007 

£22,609  IO    5  £2  15  9'9*i2 


By  Gold  Account- 
Mill  Gold 
Cyanide  Gold 


Value.        Yalue  per  Ton. 


£14,972  10  5 
7,637    o  o 


£1  16  n*63t 
o  18  10*281 


£22.609  IO    5       £2  15  9'9i2 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 
No  capital  expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  month. 

DIVIDEND  No.  11. 

An  Interim  Dividend  of  40  per  cent.,  or  Eight  Shillings  per  Share,  was  declared 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  the  13th  June,  1504,  and  is  payable  to  all  Share- 
holders registered  in  the  Books  of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  on 
30th  June,  1004,  and  to  holders  of  Coupon  No.  11  (Eleven)  attached  to  Share 
Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  dividend  will  be  payable  on  August  4th,  1904. 


Johannesburg,  8th  July,  1004. 


H.  K.  PRICE,  Manager. 

F.  M.  CECIL,  Acting  Secretary. 


LANGLAAGTE    DEEP,  LIMITED. 

Notice  to  Shareholders. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Seventh  Annual  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  Sharenolders  will  be  held  in  the  Boatd  Room  of  Exploration  Building, 
Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  19th  October,  1904,  at  2.30  p.m.,  for  the  following 
business : — 

(1)  To  receive  and  consider  the  Balance  Sheet,  Working  Expenditure  and 

Revenue  Account  for  the  year  ending  31st  July,  k,04,  and  the  Reports  of 
the  Directors  and  Auditors. 

(2)  To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  C.  S.  Goldinann  and  R.  W. 
,  Schumacher,  who  rei ire  by  rotation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

the  Company's  Articles  of  Association,  but  who  are  eligible,  and  offer 
themselves  for  re-election. 

(3)  To  elect  Auditors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  C.  L.  Andersson  and  Co.  and  J.  N. 

Webb,  who  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  to  fix  their  remunera- 
tion for  the  past  audit. 

(4)  To  transact  general  business. 

The  Transter  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  19th  to  the  23th  October,  1904,  both 
days  inclusive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  wishing  to  be  represented  at  the  Meeting 
must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants,  or  may  at  their  option  produce  same,  at  the 
places  and  within  the  times  following  : — ■ 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at  least  24  hours  before 

the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  London 

Wall,  E.C.,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of 
the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Mines  d'Or  et  de  l'Afiique  du  Sud,  20  Rue 

Taitbout,  Paris,  at  least  30  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  tne  holding 
of  the  Meeting. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 

Head  Office  :  Eckstein's  Building,  Johannesburg, 
1st  August,  1904. 

Issued  from  London  Office,  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C., 
2nd  August,  1904. 

A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 


GLEN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

Notice  to  Shareholders. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Seventh  Annual  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  Shareholders  w  ill  be  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  Exploration  Building, 
Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  19th  October,  1904,  at  11  A.M.,  for  the  following 
business  :- — 

(1)  To  receive  and  consider  the  Balance-Sheet  and  Working  Expenditure  and 

Revenue  Account  for  the  year  ending  31st  July,  1904,  and  the  Reports  of 
the  Directors  and  Auditors. 

(2)  To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  F.  D.  P.  Cbaplin  and  R.  W. 

Schumacher,  who  leiire  in  roiati'n  in  accordance  with  th  provisions  of 
the  Company's  Articles  of  Association,  but  are  eligible,  acd  offer  them- 
selves for  re-election.  .  SJ 

(3)  To  elect  Auditors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Howard  Pirn  and    C.  L.  Andersson 

&  Co.,  who  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  to  fix  their  remunera- 
tion for  the  past  Auoit. 

(4)  To  transact  general  business. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  79th  to  25th  October,  1904,  both  days 
inclusive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  wishing  to  be  represented  at  the  Meeting 
must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants,  or  may  at  their  option  produce  same,  at  the 
places  and  within  the  times  following  :  — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg,  at  least  twenty-four 

hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  London 

Wall,  E.C.,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding 
of  the  Meeting. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 

Head  Office  :  Eckstein's  Building,  Johannesburg, 
1st  August,  1904. 

Issued  frcm  London  Offic:,  1  L.nion  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  2nd  August,  19:14. 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
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NELSON  SHARE  SYNDICATE, 

The  Pension  Scheme. 


Ax  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Nelson  Share 
Syndicate,  Limited,  was  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  and,  if  thought  fit,  passing  the  following  resolutions  : 
(1)  "That  the  directors  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorised  to  procure  or  assent  to 
a  modification  in  Article  no  of  the  articles  of  association  of  Nelson  &  Co., 
Limited,  so  as  to  set  aside,  as  from  December  27,  1903  (being  the  first  day  of  the 
Company's  financial  year),  for  the  payment  of  the  pensions  for  the  time  being 
payable  by  Nelson  &  Co.,  Limited,  in  respect  of  tea-purchasers'  cards,  35  pet 
cent,  of  the  net  profits  earned  by  that  Company,  instead  of  three-fourths  of  such 
net  profir-.,  as  provided  by  the  said  article."  (2)  ''To  recommend  to  the  board  a 
person  for  election  to  fill  the  existing  casual  vacancy  on  the  board  of  directors.' 
Mr.  W.  E.  Thomson  presided. 

The  Secretary  pro.  tern.  (Mr.  Harry  C  Firmin)  having  read  the  notice  convening: 
the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  he  need  not  tell  them  that  the  foundation  of  the  business 
rested  upon  the  ability  of  the  Company  to  carry  out  the  payment  of  pensions  to  the 
widows.  ''It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  formation  of  this  Company 
-ither  than  to  say  that  in  all  probability  the  founder  of  this  undertaking  really 
believed  that  it  was  possible  that  10s.  per  week  could  be  paid  to  the  widows.  We 
will  assume  that,  at  any  rate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  experience  we  have  found 
that  a  very  large  number  of  customers  who  come  upon  our  funds  have  '  bad  lives  '  'r 
in  other  words,  from  an  insurance  point  of  view,  they  are  persons  who  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  ordinary  insurance  company.  Had  1  been  a  director  in  the  first 
instance,  I  might  probably  have  recommended  you  to  have  some  kind  of  a. 
certificate,  or  some  kind  of  statement,  as  to  the  health  of  those  people  who 
commenced  to  purchase  tea.  That  was  not  done.  We  have  now  to  consider 
how  best  we  can  meet  our  customers,  representing  something  like  750,000 
people;  how  we  can  carry  out  the  pensions,  which  we  are  now  paying,  or  any 
modification  that  we  decide  upon,  assisted  by  our  actuary.  I  may  tell  you  that  we 
have  engaged  an  actuary  of  eminence,  whose  name  will  carry  weight,  not  only  with 
the  shareholders  of  this  Company,  but  with  every  customer  throughout  the 
country  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  actuaries.  You  can  inquire  from  any 
industrial  insurance  company  and  any  agent  will  tell  you  that  Mr.  Ralph  P.  Hardy., 
who  will  advise  us,  is  a  gentleman  of  eminence,  and  a  gentleman  in  v,  horn  we  may 
have  every  confidence.  Of  course,  it  was  necessary,  when  we  decided  that  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  pay  a  further  10  per  cent,  to  our  customers,  to  mention 
the  matter  to  one  or  two  of  the  larger  shareholders,  especially  Mr.  Emerson 
Bainbridge  and  Mr.  Morris  Catton.  Of  course,  it  atYects  Mr.  Catton  even 
more  than  Mr.  Batnbridge,  because  he  is  the  principal  owner  of  deferred  shares,  and 
if  we  pay  a  'urther  10  p«-r  cent.,  w  hile  it  may  not  affect  the  dividends  to  the  share- 
holder*, it  must  afTtct  the  dividend  on  the  deferred  shares.  In  view  ol  the  great  oppo- 
sition which,  as  you  may  know,  I  have  carried  on  with  regard  to  Mr.  Catton  having 
three  representatives  on  the  board,  you  may  think  it  extraordinary  that  1  should 
say  anything  in  that  gentleman's  favcur  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  I  am  fair 
and  just  enough  to  give  to  Mr.  Catton  that  credit  which  belongs  to  him.  I  maysay 
at  once  that,  after  a  little  consideration,  Mr.  Catton  said  that  he  would  give  up -so 
far  as  he  was  concerned  — that  ro  per  cent.  We  then  approached  Mr.  Bainbridge, 
and  be  also  informed  us  that,  as  a  holder  of  a  large  number  of  ordinary  shares,  he 
would  agree  to  the  proprsition.  Now,  this  means  to  our  customers  ijs. 
out  of  evciy  ,£1  that  we  make  in  profit  ;  it  means  that  they  share  to  that  extent  in 
the  huge  income  of  this  Company.  I  think  when  I  tell  you  that  we  turn  ove: 
£1,250,000  in  tea,  that  we  pay  the  Government  over  ^35o,oco  per  annum  in  the 
shape  of  taxes  out  of  that  amount,  and  that  we  make  a  very  large  profit,  and 
divide  over  £y  0,000  a  year  amongst  our  customers — I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  a  matter  of  consideration  for  any  customer  of  the  Nelson  Company 
before  she  gives  up  her  interest  in  sutha  crmpany,  and  also  gives  up  her  interest  in. 
the  profits  she  would  get  at  some  luture  date,  by  adding  this  10  per  cent,  to  the 
profits  of  the  customers  we  shall  ceriainly  have  a  claim  upon  them  in  any  new 
scheme  we  may  bring  forward,  i  may  tell  y*-u  there  is  a  scheme  under  considera- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  yet  developed  10  an  extent  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  me 
to  go  into  details  with  you.  However,  the  board  fruve  very  seriously  con- 
sidered the  question  now  submitted,  at  d  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
in  your  interests,  as  well  as  in  the  Interests  of  the  customers.  Of  course, 
your  two  interests  are  so  bound  up  that  it  is  impos-ible  to  separate  one  from  the 
other;  therefore  it  is  in  your  interest  :hat  you  should  give  up  1  his  10  per  cent., 
and  that  we  should  give  to  our  customers  8s»per  cent,  in  future,  instead  of  75  per 
cent.  I  am  asking  you  to  vote  upon  that  because  we  wish  to  take  you  er-tirelv  into 
our  confidence.  It  was  said  that  we,  a-.  Nelson  &:  Company  directors,  could  vote 
this  sum  without  your  authority;  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  very  improper , 
on  the  part  of  the  board  to  have  made  any  such  arrangement  which  touches  your 
pockets  without  coming  to  you  frankly,  placing  all  the  details  before  you,  and 
asking  you  to  vote  upon  the  subject.  Onr  general  manager  informs  us  that 
he  has  had  a  large  number  of  complaints  from  widows.  That  is  rather  extra- 
ordinary, because  people  very  seldom  complain  about  receiving  money  in 
advance.  However,  complaints  have  been  made  bv  widows  because  they  received 
one  cheque  for  four  weeks'  pension  in  advance.  We  some  time  ago  decided  that 
this  should  be  done,  and  it  appears  that  some  widows  who  have  received  four 
pensions  in  advance  have  spent  the  money  before  the  end  of  the  four  weeks.  Well. 
I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that,  and  in  all  probability  the  directors  will  agree 
in  future— sav,  from  September  r—  10  pay  weekly  cheques,  instead  of  monthly 
cheques  in  advance."  The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  first  resolution, 
quoted  above. 

Mr.  Morris  Catton  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bird  said  he  was  very  pleased  indeed  that  the  new  directors  were 
grappling  in  a  business-like  manner  with  the  important  question  of  the  payment  of 
pensions.  It  was  purely  an  actuarial  question,  and  he  had  not  heard  quite  clearly  ' 
frcm  the  Chairman  whether  the  actuary  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  Company 
was  satisfied  that  this  extra  10  per  cent,  would  assure  the  widows  getting  the  pen- 
sions the  Company  promised.  As  a  small  shareholder,  he  would  certainly  support 
the  preposition,  because  it  was  in  the  interests  uf  all  concerned. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Bird  asks  if  10  percent,  extra  will  guarantee  the  10s.  per 
week  for  life  to  those  widows  we  have  on  our  books.  I  say  no.  It  is  an  impossi- 
bility for  us  to  continue  to  pay  for  ever  10s.  a  week,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  come  to  you  to  ask  you  to  allow  us  to  take  ihe  further  to  per  cent,  of 
your  profits,  so  that  the  customers  may  see  that  the  directors  are  taking  every  pos- 
sible means  in  their  power  to  put  everything  they  can  in  the  hands  of  the  widows 
and  customers — to  build  up  as  large  an  income  as  they  can. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  dealing  with  the  second  resolution,  explained  that  ihe  casual 
vacancy  on  the  board  had  cropped  up  owing  to  the  resignation  of  two  of  the 
directors.  He  might  add  that  for  some  time  the  board  had  been  urging  Mr.  Catton 
to  join  the  directorate,  but  that  gentleman  had  always  refused  to  do  so.  However, 
Mr.  Catton  had  at  last  agreed  to  become  a  director,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  the 
intenf'on  of  scmebody  to  propose  his  election,  in  which  case  he  (the  Chairman) 
would  be  glad  to  second  it. 

Mr.  J.  Huntley  Tiring,  who  said  that  he  held  2,oco  shares  and  represented  7,000- 
more,  proposed  the  election  of  Mr.  Morris  Catton  to  the  board,  remarking  that  that 
gentleman  bad  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  business  from  the  beginning  and  many 
present  w  ould  be  aware  of  his  business  abilities. 

The  Chairman  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  with  three  dissentients. 

Mr.  Morris  Catton,  in  thanking  the  shareholders  for  his  eltction  to  the  board, 
observed  that  the  directors  had  been  rather  pessimistic  :  but  he  pointed  out  that 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  their  actuary  and  counsel,  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  form  a  sounder  scheme  fcr  the  benefit  of  the  general  body  of  their 
cu-tomers. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge  terminated  the 
proceedings. 
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LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY  LTD. 

Registered  under  "  The  Companies  Acts"    Established  in  1836. 


CAPITAL  £8,000,000,  in  100,000  Shares  of  £80  each. 


REPORT  adopted  at  the  Half=Yearly  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  the  4th  August,  1904, 

CHARLES    SEYMOUR   GRENFELL,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  Shareholders  the  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June  last,  have  to  report  that,  after  paying 
interest  to  Customers  and  all  charges,  making  provision  for  had  and  doubtful  debts,  and  allowing  ,£26,793  f°r  rebate  on  bills  not  due, 

the  net  profits  amount  to  £265,809  19s.  2d.  From  this  sum  has  been  deducted  £50,000  carried  to  Reserve  Fund  (raising  it  to /"  1,300, 000), 
leaving  £215,809  19s.  2d.,  which,  with  £48,055    15s.  8d.  balance  brought  forward   from   last  account,  leaves  available  the  sum  of 

£263,865  14s.  lOd. 

The  Directors  have  declared  a  Dividend  for  the  half-year  of  10  per  cent.,  which  will  require £200,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  .£63,865  14s.  iod. 
to  be  carried  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

The  Directors  report  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  their  esteemed  colleague  John  Green,  Esq.,  who  for  over  nine  years  was  a  most  valued 
Member  of  the  Board. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Direction  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Thomas  Jackson,  Bart. 

The  Dividend,  £2  per  Share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday, 
J  5th  August. 


BALANCE-SHEET 

Of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company  Limited,  30//;  Jane,  1904. 


Dk. 

To  Capital  subscribed  £8,000,000 

Paid  up        . .       . .       . .       . .       . . 

Reserve  Fund  ..       .  .  .. 

Due  by  the  Bank  on  Current,  Deposit, 
and  other  Accounts,  including  provision 
for  Contingencies  .. 

Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Cash,  or  Securities  or  Bankers'  Guaran- 
tees 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due  carried  to  next 
Acount        ...  ..   

Net  Profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making 
provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts  . . 

Carried  to  Reserve  Fund 


tProfit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last 
Account   


2.000,020  o  o 

1,300,000  o  o 

43,525,565  >5  7 

1.520,733  6  1 

26,793  S  9 


265,809  19  2 

50,000  o  o 

215,809  19  2 

48,055  15  8 


263,865  14  10 


£       s.  d. 

By  Cash  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches,  and 

with  Bank  of  England      ..        ..       ..      7,775,443  18  4 

Loans  at  Call  and  at  Notice,  covered  by 

Securities     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     2,556,542  16 

Investments,  viz. : — 
Consols  registered  and  in  Certificates  (at 

85),  New  2J  per  Cents.,  and  National 

War  Loan  (£6,894,491  7s.  nd.,  of  which 

£365^50  os.  od.  Consols  is  lodged  for 

Public  Accounts) ;  Canada  4  per  Cent. 

Bonds,    and    Egyptian    3    per  Cent. 

Bonds,     Guaranteed    by    the  British 

Government..       ..       ..       ..       ..     6,667,306  16  1 

Indian    Government    Stock   and  Indian 

Government  Guaranteed  Railway  Stocks 

and  Debentures       ..        ..       ..        ..    1,023,566  n  6 

Metropolitan  and  other  Corporation  Stocks, 

Debenture  Bonds,  English  Railway  De- 
benture Stock,  and  Colonial  Bonds       ..    1,694,995  16  6 
Other  Securities  ..  ..       ..  7,752    5  5 

Discounted  Bills  Current     '..       ..  0.450,814    3  7 

Advances  to  Customers  at  the  Head  Office 
and  Branches  ..  ..        ..    18,160,556    2  7 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  accepted 

by  the  Bank  (as  per  Contra) 
Bank  Premises  in  .London  and  Country, 

with  Fixtures  and  Fittings 


Cr. 
s.  d. 


  10,331,935  14  4 


9,303,621   9  6 


26,6ir, 
1,520, 
779 


370  6  2 
733  6  1 
,246    9  2 


£48,636,958    5  3 


£48,636,958    5  3 


Dr. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


To  Interest  paid  to  Customers 

Salaries  and  all  other  Expenses  at  Head  Office  and  Branches, 
including  Income  Tax  on  Profits  and  Salaries,  Auditors'  and 
Directors'  Remuneration     . .        . .       . .       . .       . .        . . 

Carried  to  Reserve  Fund 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due.  carried  to  New  Account 
Dividend  10  per  cent,  for  the  Half-year      ..       £200,000    o  o 
Balance  carried  forward  ..       ..       ..  63,865  14  10 


£ 
55,959 


314,918  19 

50,000  o 
26,793  8 


263,865  14  10 
•£Sir,537  16  7 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account   

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half- Year,  after  making  Provision  for  Bad 
and  Doubtful  Debts,  and  including  Rebate  £31,369  9s.  4d. 
brought  from  31st  December  last 


Cr. 


£ 
48,055 

763,482 


£811,537  16  7 


Examined  and  audited  by  us, 
(Signed) 


J.  J.  CATER, 
E.  H.  CU" 
W.  E.  HUBB 


ER,  )  Audit  Com 
NARD,  \  mitteeof 
JBBARD,  j  Directors. 


H.  DEAN*,  Head  Office  Manager. 
RICHD.  LEMON,  Country  Manager. 
G.  K.  SMITH,  Chief  Accountant. 


London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
19th  July,  1904. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certifyr  that 
all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  that  we 
have  examined  the  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  dated  the  30th  June. 
1904,  have  verified  the  Ca;,h-Balance  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stocks  there 
registered,  and  the  other  investments  of  the  Bank.  We  have  also  examined  the  several 
Books  and  Vouchers  and  certified  Returns  showing  the  Cash-Balances,  Bills,  and 
uther  amounts  set  forth,  the  whole  of  which  are  correctly  stated  ;  and  in  our  opinion 
the  said  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  are  properly  drawn  up,  so  as 
to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  Company. 

(Signed)  <;EO.  H.  FABER,  ) 

HY.  GRANT,  Auditors. 
THOS.  HORWOOD,  I 
London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
21st  July,  1904. 


LONDON  &  COUNTY    BANKING    COMPANY  LIMITED. 


Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  a  Dividend  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  Half-year  ending  30th  June,  1904, 
will  be  Payable  to  the  Shareholders  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard'  Street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company's  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday, 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

F.  J.  BARTHORPE, 1  Secretary." 

i$7 


the  15th  instant. 

21  Lombard  Street,  5th  August,  1904. 
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MESSRS.  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  S  LIST. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 
DOROTHEA. 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS,  Author  of  «  God's  Fool." 
Second  Impression. 

"An  exceptionally  able  piece  of  work  Full  of  knowledge  and  observation 

and  thought." — Times. 

"The  book  is  charming  in  its  simple  and  sincere  ideals." — Globe. 

"Maarten  Maartens  seems  to  me  to  have  surpassed  himself  in  this  fine  novel." 

Truth. 

BROKE    OF  COVENDEN. 

By  J.  C.  SNAITH, 

Author  of  "  Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin." 

We  have  to  welcome  in  'Broke  of  Covenden  '  the  freshe-t  and  most  original 
piece  of  comedy— still  in  the  Meredithian  sense  — that  we  have  met  since  its 
master's  pen  has  rested."—  Saturday  Review. 

"  A  very  cleverly  written  book." — Notts  Guardian. 

u  1  Broke  of  Covenden  '  has  some  exceptional  qualities." 

Academy  and  Literature. 

MAGNUS  SINCLAIR. 

By  HOWARD  PEASE. 

"  The  story  is  a  pleasant  one,  full  of  exciting  episodes,  fightings  and  narrow 
escapes,  heroisms  and  treacheries." — Saturday  Review. 
"A  very  vigorous  and  racy  book." — -Speakc. 
"  A  first-rate  example  of  English  historical  fiction. " —Outlook. 

ENID. 

By    MARMADUKE    PICKTH  A  L  L, 
Author  of  "Said  the  Fisherman." 

11  The  qualities  which  made  '  Saiu  '  so  brilliant  a  hook  are  all  to  be  found  in  its 
successor,  and  the  only  difference  is  that  an  Oriental  atmosphere  of  romance  Is 
lacking.    The  characterisation  of  '  Enid  '  is  c'ear  and  various.    The  people  are  all 

well  realised,  and  take  their  part  in  a  cc  medy  which  hrs  its  element  of  tragedy  

The  work  in  it  has  a  note  of  individuality  hardly  less  assertive  than  that  of  *  Said.' 

 Enid  herself  is  admirably  depicted,  as  is  her  sister  Ruth.  Both  Ruth  and 

Enid  are  excellent  feminine  studies,  and  Lady  Hermia,  who  marries,  their  father,  is 
equally  good." — Athentpum. 

11  Altogether  Enid  is  a  very  good  book  indeed."  —  To-Day. 

"  The  numerous  characters  are  excellently  drawn,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  held  from  start  to  fin>sh.  The  book  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  had  before  us  for 
some  time." — Birmingham  Post. 


ANGELO  BASTIANI. 

By  LIONEL  CUST. 
Illustrated. 

"Well  told  and  interesting." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  story  is  full  of  pathos." — Catholic  Times. 

11  A  work  of  considerable  power.' — Birmingham  Post. 

SIR  MORTIMER, 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON. 

Illustrated    by    F.    C.  YOHN. 

"Miss  Johnston  has  achieved  a  great  literary  triumph  It  is  a  fine  tale, 

ingeniously  constructed,  full  of  imagination,  and  rich  with  insight  of  the  aspira* 
tions  of  Elizabethan  England."  —  Daily  Chronicle. 

"Miss  John-ton  realises  for  us  a  creation  of  real  power  and  charm  ;.  ..The 
tragic  fortunes  of  Sir  Mortimer  Feme  will  be  followed  with  an  absorbing  in'erest." 

Globe. 

"  It  is  a  book  of  which  she  has  every  right  to  be  proud  :  and  indeed  when  one 
reflects  upon  the  proofs  here  given  of  her  possession  of  those  qualities  so  rarely 
found  together  — a  man's  strength  and  a  woman's  tenderness— it  would  be  hard  to 
name  a  living  writer,  of  either  sex,  who  could  have  written  it  for  her." — Punch. 

"  There  is  character  in  her  atmosphere  of  the  Elizabethan  Court,  and  there  is, 
moreover,  a  quite  unusual  strength  in  her  descriptions  of  battles  both  on  sea  and 
laud  which  far  surpasses  that  to  be  found  in  most  novels  of  adventure,  and  which 
entitles  the  author  to  a  high  place  in  the  ranks  of  contemporary  writers  of  fiction." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"We  are  sure  that  Miss  Johnston's  readers  will  be  many,  and  that  they  will 
have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  vigour  and  passionate  fueling  she  has  put  into 
this  striking  work.  There  is  poetry  and  eloquence  of  a  high  order  in  '  Sir 
Mortimer.'  " — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  Altogether  a  brilliant  piece  of  work." —  Bookman* 

"The  best  piece  of  work  Miss  Mary  Johnston  has  given  us  The  book  is 

nothing  short  of  entrancing." — London  Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  stirring  tale  that,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  will  enthrall  young  readers, 
and  will  make  old  ones  feel  that  while  they  are  under  its  spell  they  have  recovered 
their  lost  youth." — The  Lady. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

AUDREY.    Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 
THE  OLD  DOMINION. 
BY  ORDER  OP  THE  COMPANY. 


RECENT  6s.  NOVELS. 

"INCOMPARABLE    BELLAIRS."    By  Agnes 

and  Egerton  Castlr,  Authors  of  "  The  Star  Dreamer,"  "  Young  April,"  &c. 
Illustrated  by  Fred  Pegram. 

TURNPIKE     TRAVELLERS.     By  Eleanor 

Hayden,  Author  of"  From  a  Thatched  Cottage." 

BELCH  AMBER.    By  Howard   Sturgis,  Author 

of  "  Tim  "  and  "  All  that  was  Possible." 

THE  LADDER  OF  TEARS.    Bv  G.  Colmore, 

Author  of  "  The  Strange  Story  of  Hester  Wynne,"  &c. 

A  STORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

JEWEL:  A  CHAPTER  IN  HER  LIFE.  By 

Clara  Louise  Burnham. 

THE  TUTOR'S   LOVE  STORY.    By  Walter 

Frith,  Author  of  "  In  Search  of  t^uiet,"  &c. 

THE     IMPERIALIST.     By    Sarah  Jeannette 

Duncan  (Mrs.  Everard  Cotes),  Author  of  "Those  Delightful  Americans,"  &c. 

THE    BINDWEED.     By   Nellie    K.  Blissett, 

Author  of  "  The  Concert  Director,"  &c. 

FORTHCOMING  6s.  NOVELS. 
THE    DIVINE  FIRE. 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR, 
Author  of  "Two  Sides  of  a  Question,"   "Mr.  and   Mrs.  Nevil? 
Tyson,"  &c. 

ARCHERS  OF  THE  LONG  BOW. 

By  ARTHUR  MOORE, 
Author  of  "  The  Knight  Punctilious,"  &c. 

PATHS   OF  JUDGMENT. 

By  ANNE  DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK. 

THE  BANDOLERO. 

By  PAUL  G WYNNE, 
Author  of  "  Marta." 

VERANILDA. 

By  GEORGE  GISSING, 
Author  of  "  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft,"  &c. 


RUSSIA  AND  TIBET! 

READ 

A    RUSSO-CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

RUSSIA  AND  CHINA! 

READ 

A    RUSSO-CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

By  A.  ULAR. 
At  all  Libraries.    7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  in  a  long  review  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  says:— 
"  Should  be  read  by  anyone  who  desires  to  understand  more  of  the  extraordinary 
events  now  happening  in  Central  Asia." 

tl  This  extremely  interesting  book." — The  Academy. 

"  His  book  compels  thought,  and  should  not  be  oveilooked  by  anyone  interested' 
in  the  problems  of  the  Far  East."—  Glasgow  Herald. 

"  A  luminous  account  of  the  expansion  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East,  contain:ng. 
many  facts  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  ft  estcrn  Europe.  "— Outlook. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications;  and  to  this 
;  ule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  war  interest  of  the  week  has  centred  chiefly 
round  Port  Arthur.  There  is  little  that  is  either  official 
or  very  definite  in  the  news  concerning;  General 
Kuropatkin  and  General  Kuroki  ;  there  have  been 
several  sharp  engagements  during-  the  Russian  retreat 
north,  and  both  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  admit 
heavy  losses  in  last  week's  fighting.  On  the  south  of 
General  Kuropatkin's  forces  the  pressure  of  the  Japanese 
advance  has  apparently  been  somewhat  relaxed.  The 
Japanese  generals  seem  to  be  devoting  themselves 
to  attempts  to  get  round  General  Kuropatkin's 
flanks  in  order  to  drive  the  Russians  back  on  Liau- 
Vang.  At  Port  Arthur,  we  learn  from  General 
Stdssel's  reports,  the  Japanese  assault,  of  which 
there  were  rumours  last  week,  was  repulsed.  The 
Japanese  continued  their  efforts' to  take  the  place  during 
three  days,  and  achieved  at  least  one  notable  success. 
They  captured  and  remain  in  possession  of  Wolf's  Hill 
— a  coign  of  vantage  for  a  renewed  attack — but  the 
effort  according  to  General  Stossel  cost  them  10,000 
men,  the  Russian  losses  amounting  to  over  1,500.  The 
Japanese  are  silent  as  to  the  operations  but  it  is  denied, 
of  course  "  on  the  best  authority  ",  that  their  losses 
were  nearly  so  great  as  the  Russians  suggest,  and  it 
is  not  clear  how  General  Stossel  could  do  more  than 
hazard  a  guess. 

The  Tsar  has  sent  a  message  to  Port  Arthur  urging 
the  defenders  to  keep  the  flag  flying  and  to  uphold 
Russian  traditions.  Some  idea  of  the  severity  with 
which  the  Japanese  maintain  the  bombardment  may  be 
gained  from  the  movements  of  the  fleet.  The  situation 
has  apparently  become  so  critical,  or  the  position  in  the 
harbour  has  been  rendered  so  bad,  that  the  Russian 
Admiral  determined  to  make  a  gallant  attempt  to  get 
away  to  sea.  Early  on  Wednesday  morning  the  fleet 
emerged  from  Port  Arthur,  and  was  met  by  Admiral 
Togo's  squadron.  The  naval  battle  lasted  throughout 
the  day,  and  at  night  the  Japanese  destroyers 
attacked  the  Russian  vessels  but  with  what  result 
is  not  known.  On  the  following  morning  two  vessels, 
one  the  "  Retvisan  ",  were  seen  by  the  Japanese  guard- 


ship  to  be  making  their  way  back  to  the  harbour.  One 
Russian  destroyer  reached  Chifu,  where  she  was 
dismantled,  three  cruisers  and  a  destroyer  took  refuge 
in  Kaichau,  and  some  of  the  Russian  warships  are 
reported  to  have  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  blockade. 
If  so,  and  they  should  succeed  in  joining  hands  with 
the  Vladivostock  squadron,  a  new  and  perhaps  material 
change  will  have  come  over  the  naval  situation.  The 
Russians  will  be  doing  now  what  we  pointed  out  the}' 
would  have  been  well  advised  to  do  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  Monday  in 
reply  to  questions  by  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  and  his  speech 
and  that  of  Lord  Lansdowne  on  Thursday,  show  that 
the  communications  between  the  British  and  Russian 
Governments  in  regard  to  the  "Malacca"  have  ended 
as  satisfactorily  as  could  have  been  expected  in  the 
circumstances.  The  incident  which,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
said,  might  have  caused  a  condition  of  great  strain  has 
ended  in  a  compromise  which  he  describes  as  granting 
the  whole  substance  of  our  contention.  He  distinctly 
stated  that  the  formal  examination  did  not  admit  the 
right  of  capture  by  the  cruisers  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet  ; 
and  the  specific  promise  that  the  two  ships  the 
"  S.  Petersburg "  and  "Smolensk"  should  no  longer 
act  as  cruisers  is  a  corroboration  of  this  understanding, 
as  are  the  conditions  insisted  on  by  Turkey  to  which 
Lord  Lansdowne  referred.     It  is  an  entirely  gratuitous 

'  assumption  on  the  part  of  Russophobes  that  if  these 
cruisers  do  not,  others  in  exactly  a  similar  position  will 
carry  on  the  same  operations.  As  to  the  "  Knight 
Commander"  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  only 

I  repeated  that  the  sinking  of  this  vessel  was  illegal 
and   that  the   Government  intend   to  adhere   to  the 

I  position  it  has  already  taken  up. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  certain  class 
of  people  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  such  cases  but 
to  treat  them  as  casus  belli.  Yet  the  Germans  have 
precisely  the  same  grounds  of  complaint  against  Russia 
over  the  sinking  of  the  "Thea"  with  a  cargo  less 
contraband  in  character  than  that  of  the  "  Knight 
Commander  ".  They  are  complaining,  as  we  are  com- 
plaining, but  we  and  they  alike  are  faced  with  one  of 
the  moot  points  of  international  law  and  nations  do  not 
initiate  war  or  reprisals  without  a  clear  case.  It 
British  citizens  have  suffered  illegally,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  say  we  have  been  indifferent  to  their  wrongs 
when  the  Government  finds  they  were  entitled  to  pro- 
1  tection.  Undoubtedly  the  claims  of  Russia  to  include 
'  a  wide  list  of  articles  under  the  term  contraband  give 
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rise  to  great  difficulties  and  dangers  which  we  are  most 
interested  in  guarding-  against.  Here  again  there  has 
never  been  any  understanding  of  what  contraband  is. 
France  placed  rice  in  its  list  in  1885  ;  and  we  agreed  to 
the  legality  of  any  seizure  being  tested  in  French  prize- 
courts  "subject  to  ulterior  diplomatic  action".  Mr. 
Hay's  note  only  puts  on  record  the  usual  distinctions  as 
to  absolute  and  conditional  contraband  ;  and  it  may  be 
taken  that  this  as  well  as  our  own  and  other  nations' 
views  have  been  put  forward  only  with  a  view  to 
"  ulterior  diplomatic  action  ".  The  suggestion  is  made 
in  the  "Times"  that  we  shall  lose  our  trade  because 
Russia  treats  goods  as  contraband  in  our  vessels 
which  she  will  not  object  to  in  German  vessels.  That  is 
far  the  most  serious  allegation  made  against  Russia  of 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations. 

General  Macdonald,  with  his  slender  force,  reached 
Lhasa  on  Wednesday  week,  and  encamped  almost  under 
the  windows  of  the  Dalai  Lama's  Palace.  The  Dalai 
Lama,  having  by  every  childish  argument  which  can  be 
made  to  do  duty  for  Tibetan  diplomacy  endeavoured 
to  induce  Colonel  Younghusband  to  turn  back,  sought 
safety  in  flight.  ■  It  was  urged  that  the  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  Holy  City  by  infidel  soldiery  might 
cause  his  death,  but  he  had  at  least  sufficient  life  left 
in  him  on  their  approach  to  reach  the  shelter  of  a 
monastery  some  miles  off.  The  Mission  was  received 
by  the.  Chinese  and  Nepalese  representatives,,  and 
so  far  has  had  no  untoward  experience  in  the  "  dim 
religious  "  capital  of  Tibet.  Colonel  Youngnusband's 
main  difficulty  now  seems  to  be  to  find  someone  whose 
authority  to  negotiate  will  be  respected.  He  says  no 
further  opposition  seems  likely  and  that  the  Dalai  Lama, 
who  is  at  Reteng,  has  handed  over  his  seal  to  a  regent 
to  carry  on  business.  In  an  interview  with  the  Chinese 
Amban,  Colonel  Young  husband  said  an  indemnity  will  be 
among  the  conditions  of  a  treaty,  and  that  the  indemnity 
will  increase  with  the  number  of  days  the  British  force 
remains  at  Lhasa.  We  should  have  thought  it  had 
been  made  abundantly  plain  that  the  British  authorities 
are  in  earnest,  but  the  stolid  Tibetan  does  little  more 
than  take  a  fatalistic  view  of  the  situation. 

Great  as  have  been  the  irrigation  achievements  of 
British  officers  in  Egypt,  they  have  apparently  accom- 
plished little  more  than  a  beginning  of  the  engineering 
works  they  propose  to  undertake.  Lord  Cromer 
has  sent  home  a  valuable  report  by  Sir  William 
Garstin  on  irrigation  possibilities  in  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Nile.  The  new  installment  which  he  outlines 
will  take  some  fifteen  years  to  carry  out.  It  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  utilising  the  waters  of  the  White 
Nile  for  the  benefit  of  Egypt  and  those  of  the  Blue  Nile 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Sudan.  The  cost  according 
to  the  particular  scheme  adopted  will  roughly  be 
something  like  three  and  a  half  or  five  and  a  half 
millions  sterling.  For  this  outlay  Sir  William  Garstin 
estimates  that  Egypt  will  reclaim  1,650,000  acres  of  land, 
easily  able  to  bear  taxation  amounting  to  ^Ei, 205, 000 
per  annum,  and  the  Sudan  will  be  able  to  cultivate 
another  million  acres  returning  on  a  moderate  tax 
^£500,000.  In  irrigation  and  railways  apparently  is 
to  be  found  the  Sudan's  one  chance  of  being  able 
ultimately  to  pay  its  way. 

The  torpedo  manoeuvres  have  opened  in  weather 
A-hich  recalls  the  Mediterranean  and  gives  the  new 
type  destroyer  small  opportunity  to  test  the  particular 
quality  claimed  for  it.  The  Blues  acting  from  the  Irish 
side — with  Lundy  Island  thrown  in — are  pitted  against 
the  Reds  who  have  their  bases  at  Milford  Haven,  Fal- 
mouth, and  Loch  Ryan  :  Loch  Swilly  and  Queenstown 
are  open  to  attack  from  the  Reds  and  the  Scillies  are 
capable  of  being  seized  by  either  side.  The  Blues  are 
supposed  to  have  a  superiority  in  battleships  and 
cruisers,  and,  the  operations  taking  place  in  narrow 
waters,  the  Blue  destroyers  will  have  to  help  defend  the 
large  ships  of  their  own  side  as  well  as  take  the 
offensive  against  the  opposing  torpedo  flotilla  which 
include  all  the  available  submarines.  The  press  censor- 
ship is  rigid  and  little  has  been  allowed  to  leak  out 
except  that  the  sea  is  blue  and  the  ships  look  pretty. 


The  object  of  these  manoeuvres  is  to  obtain  clearer 
knowledge  of  how  far  the  torpedo  has  altered  strategic 
conditions  in  narrow  waters.  The  essay  placed  third 
in  merit  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  com- 
petition for  this  year  laid  particular  emphasis  on  a 
theory  which  continues  to  gain  adherents,  that  the 
modern  development  of  torpedo  warfare  will  necessi- 
tate the  withdrawal  of  large  ships  from  the  Channel 
in  the  event  of  hostilities  in  which  France  is  ranged 
against  us  ;  once  this  is  admitted,  the  corollary  follows 
that  the  Channel  ports  have  lost  their  importance  as 
bases  for  offensive  operations  in  a  war  with  our 
nearest  neighbour,  and  in  that  case  the  Channel  will 
have  to  be  abandoned  to  the  mosquito  craft,  and 
repairing  and  coaling  bases  sought  for  to  the  west 
and  north.  The  manoeuvres  may  show  that  destroyers 
are  able  to  protect  a  sea-going  fleet  when  passing 
through  narrow  waters,  but  a  ship  which  has  been 
damaged  in  action  or  otherwise  broken  down  and  in 
need  of  repair  is  likely  to  be  a  cripple  as  regards 
steaming  and  steering,  and  must  run  far  greater  risk 
from  submarine  attack  in  making  for  port  than  she 
would  if  fit  and  ready  to  lie  in  the  line.  Since  repair- 
ing bases  are  essential,  the  centre  of  naval  gravity 
seems  destined  to  shift  away  from  the  Channel  ports. 

In  a  vigorously  written  pamphlet  on  "  National 
Strategy  "  Lord  Esher  supplements  and  explains  the 
celebrated  reports  of  the  committee.  Unlike  those 
reports,  the  pamphlet  is  entirely  sound  throughout. 
In  forcible  language  it  sets  forth  the  vital  necessity 
of  an  authoritative  defence  committee,  a  part  of  the 
Esher  Committee's  report  which  was  not  open  to  ob- 
jection. Lord  Esher  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  what  evils 
might  have  been  obviated  had  the  defence  committee, 
as  it  is  constituted  to-day,  existed  before  the  South 
African  war.  The  lamentable  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  which  was  justly  characterised 
by  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury  as  a  peril  to  the  Empire, 
could  hardly  have  existed  ;  and  war  preparations  would 
have  had  more  chance  of  keeping  pace  with  political 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  saved  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  any  of  the 
possible  risks  to  which  we  directed  attention  last  week 
by  refusing  for  the  present  to  call  the  suggested  colonial 
conference.  The  Prime  Minister  has  no  doubt  of  the 
utility  of  frequent  consultations  between  representatives 
of  Great  and  Greater  Britain,  but  he  could  not  sum- 
mon colonial  statesmen  to  London  to  discuss  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals  for  a  preferential  tariff  without 
becoming  party  to  a  policy  with  which  he  has  not  yet 
identified  himself.  Lord  Rosebery  may  rejoice  in  having 
Mr.  Balfour's  tacit  endorsement  of  his  quaint  conten- 
tion that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  killed  his  own  proposal. 
But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  really  the  gainer.  He  has 
given  proof  of  his  absolute  confidence  that  the  colonies 
are  prepared  to  enter  into  a  mutually  advantageous 
preferential  arrangement.  It  only  remains  for  this 
country  to  show  that  it  is  willing  to  meet  the  colonies 
half-way,  and  the  conference  will  be  called. 

None  but  the  most  confirmed  of  Cobdenites  could 
regard  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  to  the  end  of  July  as 
satisfactory.  So  far  as  they  show  a  decline  in  imports 
for  the  month  of  July  they  might  bring  a  certain  measure 
of  comfort,  if  the  decline  were  not  accounted  for  mainly 
by  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  The  decrease  of 
^4,697,000,  when  compared  with  July  1903,  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  exceptional  imports  of  the  latter 
month  following  on  the  disappearance  of  the  corn  duty. 

I  On  the  seven  months  of  the  year  there  is  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  imports,   which  to  the  end  of  July  are 

!  ^6,So6,ooo  ahead  of  those  for  the  same  period  of  1903. 
Unfortunately  we  get  no  compensation  for  this  swelling 
flood  by  materially  increased  exports.  We  sent  out  of 
the  country  in  July  1904  less  home  produce  by 
^1,092,000  than  we  sent  out  in  July  1903,  and  on 
the  seven  months  we  went  ahead  by  no  more  than 
,£502,000 — better  than  nothing,  but  on  balance  heavily 
on  the  wrong  side.     In  July  iron  and  steel  manufactures 

i  exported  dropped  by  nearly  half  a  million  sterling  ;  the 
drop  was  nearly  made  good  by  improved  values  in 
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cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  for  which  we  were  indebted 
to  India  and  Canada — an  item  which  the  advocate  of 
preferential  tariffs  should  duly  note.  The  state  of 
business  is  reflected  in  the  report  just  issued  by  the 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Wages 
fell  in  1902  and  1903  and  continue  to  fall,  particularly 
in  the  iron  and  steel  and  coal  trades.  If  the  Trade 
Returns  have  no  meaning  for  the  Cobdenite,  the 
reduced  earnings  of  the  artisan  ought  not  to  be  with- 
out signifiance. 

Mr.  Parker,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
American  presidency,  has  made  a  political  statement 
in  acknowledgment*  of  his  nomination.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  very  remarkable  pronouncement  :  it  may  be  : 
at  present  we  have  only  a  brief  telegraphic  summary 
of  his  remarkable  words,  and  the  summary  suggests 
nothing  that  is  not  fairly  ordinary.  Mr.  Parker  be- 
lieves in  the  gold  standard — everyone  knew  he  was  a 
gold-bug  before — he  is  against  "militarism"  and  is 
alarmed  at  the  growth  of  lawlessness.  Apparently  he 
is  rather  reverting  to  the  older  and  traditional  American 
ideal  of  non-intervention  and  peaceful  development. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  the  American  people  have 
changed  a  good  'deal  in  these  matters  ;  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Parker's  manager  saw  neces- 
sary to  trim  a  bit  on  the  imperial  tack.  Another 
primitive  American  maxim  endorsed  by  Mr.  Parker  is 
that  of  only  one  presidential  term  for  one  man.  He 
declares  nothing  will  ever  induce  him  to  accept  a 
second  term.  A  rude  Republican  might  suggest  his 
waiting  till  he  is  asked. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  letter,  printed  in  our 
correspondence  columns,  from  the  Immigration  Reform 
Association,  which  was  founded  a  few  years  ago  to  spread 
information  as  to  the  alien  problem  and  to  take  any 
possible  steps  to  promote  legislation  for  the  restric- 
tion and  regulation  of  the  influx  of  aliens  into  this 
country.  Had  the  Aliens  bill  been  passed,  its  work, 
as  our  correspondents  say,  would  have  been  done, 
but  the  very  disappointing  abandonment  of  that  bill 
makes  it  more  urgent  than  ever  for  the  associa- 
tion to  prosecute  its  propaganda  without  pause.  The 
action  of  the  Opposition  in  wrecking  the  bill  must 
be  brought  home  to  those  who  suffer  from  the  pressure 
of  these  aliens,  and  the  Unionist  Government  must  be 
allowed  no  rest  until  the  bill  is  passed.  This  work  the  as- 
sociation cannot  do  without  money.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  large  number  who  sympathise  with  the  troubles 
of  our  East  London  population  will  allow  the  work  of  the 
Immigration  Reform  Association  to  be  hampered  for 
want  of  funds.  Anyone  who  thinks  this  a  party  question 
might  note  that  the  Oxford  House,  in  its  August 
"  Chronicle",  deplores  the  loss  of  the  Aliens  bill.  The 
Oxford  House  at  any  rate  is  not  a  political  society. 

The  two  by-elections  of  the  week  have  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  another  seat  to  the  Government.  At  Reading 
on  a  heavy  poll  the  Radical  majority  was  reduced  by 
nine,  thus  showing  that  the  workers  in  a  busy  town 
which  would  certainly  feel  the  influence  of  tariff  reform 
have  not  been  intimidated  by  the  dear  food  cry,  but 
Unionist  satisfaction  on  that  score  was  eclipsed  on 
Wednesday  by  the  Opposition  success  in  North-East 
Lanarkshire.  Whatever  the  cause,  and  the  tariff 
reformer  is  prolific  in  explanations  though  the  free 
fooder  himself  is  convinced  there  was  only  one  deter- 
mining factor,  North-East  Lanarkshire  has  reverted  to 
the  Radicals  from  whom  the  late  Sir  William  Rattigan 
snatched  the  seat  three  years  ago.  A  majority  of  904 
for  the  Unionist  in  1901  has  been  turned  into  a  majority 
of  942  for  the  Opposition  in  1904.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  that  whilst  Provost  Findlay  polled  nearly  the 
same  number  as  Sir  William  Rattigan,  and  Mr.  Touch 
the  Unionist  candidate  polled  roughly  as  many  as  the 
defeated  Radical  in  1901,  Labour,  which  ran  a  candidate 
as  before,  polled  a  thousand  more. 

No  doubt  the  ridiculous  exhibition  of  disorder  made 
by  the  Welsh  Radical  members  last  week  was  got  up 
wholly  for  effect  in  the  Welsh  constituencies.  It  was 
necessary  to  play  up  to  the  passive  resisters  who  defy 


j  the  law  out  of  the  House  by  defying  authority  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Mr.  E.  Jones,  and  the 
rest  will  be  great  patriots  now  It  is  a  grand  recom- 
mendation to  have  been  guilty  of  gross  discourtesy  to 
the  Chairman  of  Committee  :  and  Mr.  Asquith  thinks 
so  too,  and  joined  the  Welsh  stampede.  We  are  glad 
Mr.  Lowther  was  so  firm  with  these  ridiculous  persons  : 
we  are  also  glad  that  the  Government  insisted  on 
forcing  the  Bill  through.  People  who  are  intent  on 
making  law  unworkable  should  receive  no  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  assembly  which  makes  law. 
The  Bill  in  question  (Defaulting  Authorities)  irritates 
the  Welsh  members  precisely  because  it  will  effectually 
save  the  Church  schools  from  injury  at  the  hands  of 

j  the  Welsh  County  Councils.  These  councils,  whom 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  champions,  have  been  defrauding 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  of  their  salaries. 
And  apparently  Mr.  Asquith,  a  lawyer,  approves  of  this 
sort  of  fraud  and  illegality. 

The  Law  Courts  rose  for  the  Long  Vacation  on 
Friday.  Since  Whitsuntide  nothing  has  been  done  to 
clear  the  block  in  the  Courts  which  forms  a  subject  of 
perennial  complaint.  It  has  been  the  great  period  of  the 
circuits,  and  when  so  many  judges  are  away  business 
in  London  must  be  stagnant.  Mr.  Justice  Wright  and 
Sir  Gainsford  Bruce  have  had  to  retire  through  ill  health. 
Mr.  Justice  Wills  also  broke  down  for  several  weeks 
and  altogether  the  Law  Courts  have  been  dismal.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  Justice  Reginald  Bray  is  the  only 
new  one,  so  that  Mr.  Justice  Wright's  retirement  hardly 
looks  as  if  it  were  final.  Mr.  Balfour  from  an  answer 
to  a  question  in  Parliament  seems  to  intend  to  disregard 
the  professional  demand  for  more  judges.  Lord 
Alverstone  has  given  himself  and  the  profession  away 
on  this  matter  by  unsaying  in  July  what  he  had  said  last 
November.  Perhaps  the  new  County  Court  Act,  and 
the  new  Bill  when  it  comes  into  operation,  are  to  be  the 
remedies  for  the  congestion  in  London.  At  any  rate  all 
reforms  on  old  lines,  such  as  the  shortening  of  the  Long- 
Vacation,  and  the  appointment  of  more  High  Court 
judges,  or  the  remodelling  of  the  circuits,  seem  to  be 
abandoned.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  some 
solicitors  that  their  work  at  Brewster  Sessions  may  be 
taken  away  by  the  New  Licensing  Act,  as  now  only 
barristers  practise  at  Quarter  Sessions,  though  the 
Justices  have  discretion  as  to  audience. 

The  great  question  now  agitating  Scotland  is  what 
the  victorious  Free  Church  is  going  to  do  with  its 
victory,  and  how  the  United  Free  Church  is  going  to 
take  its  defeat.  Some  light  was  thrown  on  the  matter 
by  the  meeting's  on  the  same  day  in  Edinburgh  of  the 
Commissions  of  the  two  Churches.  In  reply  to  the 
request  of  the  United  Free  Church  as  to  its  intentions 
the  Free  Church  has  formulated  them  with  a  very  de- 
cided clearness  in  an  elaborate  document  which 
expresses  in  detail  the  terser  statement  of  the  Rev. 
Murdo  Macqueen  the  Moderator,  that  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  give  up  one  penny  or  one  stone  or  brick  given 
to  them  by  the  House  of  Lords'  decision.  The  spirit 
of  Shylock  evidently  prevails  in  the  FYee  Church 
Council.  Compromise  is  the  last  word  which  it  intends 
to  utter,  at  least  while  it  is  in  the  exhilarated  mood  of 
the  successful  litigant.  Whatever  is  allowed  of  its 
grace  is  accompanied  by  the  condition  that  nothing  shall 
be  done  to  offend  against  purity  of  Free  Church  doctrine. 
Temporarily  the  professors  at  the  colleges  in  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen  may  hold  their  chairs,  but  as  they  have 
"  most  violently  diverged  from  the  doctrinal  basis  of 
the  Free  Church"  they  are  only  to  continue  "on  an 
honourable  understanding". 

A  thanksgiving  day  is  to  be  appointed  for  the  Free 
Church  but  the  United  Free  Church  seems  more  inclined 
to  appoint  a  fast.  The  terms  were  not  apparently 
before  them,  or  were  not  discussed,  and  most  of  the 
time  was  taken  up  by  Principal  Rainy,  who.  good  man, 
may  have  to  assume  a  position  of  less  responsibility  and 
dignity,  in  professions  of  pietistic  commonplaces  and 
indignation  as  to  the  law  in  regard  to  breaches  of  trust 
when  applied  to  ecclesiastical  persons.  He  missed  the 
point  of  the  judgment,  however,  which  was  not  that  a 
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Church  may  not  revise  its  doctrines  but  that  if  it  does 
it  must  take  the  risk  of  losing  the  property  which 
was  given  for  teaching  the  doctrines  that  are  revised. 
The  real  point  of  interest  is  whether  the  members  of  the 
United  Free  Church  will  stand  the  strain  of  the  loss  of 
the  property.  Will  their  zeal  make  up  the  deficiency  or 
will  many  of  its  members  return  to  the  old  fold  or  seek 
a  quieter  resting  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Auld  Kirk  ? 
There  is  talk  of  Parliament  being  asked  to  snatch  the 
fruits  of  victory  from  the  Free  Church  ;  but  as  the  chief 
motive  of  the  union  was  the  desire  for  disestablishment 
on  the  part  of  the  ministers  now  of  the  United  Free 
Church,  it  is  not  probable  that  opinion  in  Scotland 
would  support  such  a  step.  Those,  and  they  are  the 
majority,  who  support  the  National  Church  will  not 
favour  a  measure  for  supplying  liberationists  with 
resources  for  the  campaign. 

The  main  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
the  administration  of  the  Chantrey  Trust,  which  seem 
to  have  got  into  the  "Times"  in  some  irregular 
way,  are  certainly  very  disappointing  to  us.  The 
case  of  the  critics  of  the  Academy  is  admitted  by 
the  committee  to  be  proved  ;  for  it  was  no  part 
of  their  case  that  Sir  Edward  Poynter  and  the 
council  had  been  guilty  of  corruption,  nor  of  selecting 
on  interested  motives,  in  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee's report.  But  it  was  charged  that  selection  had 
rested  on  far  too  narrow  a  basis,  and  that  the  influence 
of  tradition  and  association  necessarily  biassed  the 
Trustees  in  favour  of  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Academy. 
And  how  do  the  committee  propose  to  check  this 
natural  bias  ?  By  entrusting  the  work  of  purchase  for 
the  Trust  to  a  committee  of  three,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  an  R.A.  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
the  Academy,  and  an  Associate  nominated  by  the  body 
of  Associates.  How  this  will  eliminate  the  bias  which 
has  vitiated  the  selections  of  the  Chantrey  Trustees  in 
the  past  is  not  obvious  to  us.  We  shall,  of  course, 
deal  at  length  with  the  Report  of  the  committee  later. 

We  append  a  summary  of  the  principal  recom- 
mendations :  (1)  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  three,  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  composed  of  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  ex  officio,  a  Royal  Academician  appointed  by 
the  council,  and  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
nominated  by  the  body  of  Associates,  the  elected 
members  holding  office  for  five  years  and  not  being 
eligible  for  immediate  re-election  ;  (2)  the  making  of 
regulations  by  which  the  principal  artistic  societies 
in  England  and  Scotland  should  be  invited  regularly  to 
report  to  this  committee  (to  whom  the  final  powers  of 
selection  and  purchase  should  be  entrusted),  the 
existence  of  important  works  of  art  ;  (3)  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  provision  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  will 
which  forbids  the  purchase  of  incomplete  works  of 
sculpture  ;  (4)  the  conferring  of  powers  upon  the 
purchasing  body  to  buy  the  work  of  an  artist  who 
permanently  resides  in  Great  Britain  even  though  such 
work  may  have  been  in  part  executed  abroad ;  and 
(5)  that  effect  should  be  given  to  these  provisions 
under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  or 
on  the  application  of  the  Trustees,  or  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  died  on  Tuesday  last.  In  him 
a  certainly  distinguished  figure  disappears  ;  but  appa- 
rently he  had  played  his  part,  and  his  death  is  hardly 
a  political  event.  As  Premier  of  France,  he  was  able 
to  give  a  certain  stability  to  Republican  politics  which 
they  had  hitherto  lacked  almost  ludicrously.  He  was 
astute  enough  to  lay  the  Dreyfus  scandal  by  the  illogical 
and  far  from  courageous  expedient  of  granting  a 
pardon  to  Dreyfus  at  the  same  time  that  he  accepted  the 
verdict  against  him  of  guilty-  As  a  politician  we  were 
never  able  to  admire  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau.  He  in- 
augurated the  campaign  against  the  religious  orders, 
but  did  not  stay  in  offic  eto  face  the  odium  which  the 
consequences  of  his  measure  were  certain  to  bring  with 
them.  He  cannot  be  acquitted  of  responsibility  for 
M.  Combes'  brutalities.  His  withdrawal  from  public 
life  was  anything  but  a  patriotic  act. 


BREAKING  UP. 

T^HE  session  is  breaking  up — schoolboy  phrase  is 
J-  always  apt  in  association  with  the*  House  of 
Commons  — but  the  Government  has  not  broken  up. 
This  is  perhaps  the  great  fact  of  the  session  :  at  any 
rate  His  Majesty's  Opposition  can  hardly  say  it  is  not. 
For  if  the  survival  of  the  ministry  contains  in  it 
nothing  of  the  remarkable,  if  any  other  ministry 
would  have  done  the  same — which  with  the  same  oppo- 
sition perhaps  it  might — how  are  our  Liberal  friends  to 
explain  their  proleptic  rejoicings  in  the  first  week  of  the 
session  ?  The  life  of  the  Government  was  not  worth  a 
week's  purchase  ;  they  were  all  going  to  be  in  office  before 
Easter  ;  they  were  already  inquiring  about  the  proper 
way  to  kiss  hands.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
were  both  away  :  they  could  play  to  their  hearts'  content. 
In  this  one  thing  the  analogy  to  a  school  breaking  up 
fails.  Boys  are  usually  in  higher  spirits  at  the  end  than 
at  the  beginning  of  term  ;  the  Opposition,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  lost  all  their  hilarity  ;  the  capering  that 
could  hardly  be  kept  within  Parliamentary  bounds 
has  given  place  to  a  sort  of  sullen  '  sickness. 
Six  months'  fighting  with  everything  in  their  favour 
and  nothing  to  show  for  it  !  A  clear  six  months  before 
the  Government  with  no  one  to  harass  them  !  Of 
course  we  may  be  all  wrong  ;  may  be  the  Liberal 
leaders  do  not  at  all  mind  being  kept  out  of  office  ;  they 
are  downcast  and  sad  only  at  the  iniquity  of  the 
Government.  It  is  patriotism  and  not  place  that 
troubles  them.  They  are  "  the  good  distressed"  that 
a  ministry  could  be  so  wicked  as  not  to  resign  when  it 
commands  a  majority  of  seventy-eight. 

No  doubt  in  the  recess  we  shall  have  plenty  of  spec- 
tacular description  of  the  Government — it  is  an  Oppo- 
sition's only  consolation  for  failure — as  a  drowning  man 
ignobly  clutching  at  every  straw,  instead  of  going 
down  quietly  with  a  smile  upon  its  lips.  We  shall 
hear  of  Mr.  Balfour's  pitiful  artifices  for  keeping  him- 
self in  office  ;  of  his  card-player's  finesse,  his  tricks  of 
fence  ;  his  wrigglings  to  escape  the  verdict  of  the 
country.  We  do  not  begrudge  the  Opposition  any- 
thing of  all  this  ;  they  must  get  what  satisfaction  they 
can  ;  it  is  part  of  the  game,  and  everybody  understands 

J  it.  If  you  cannot  turn  a  Government  out,  obviously  it 
ought  to  make  way  for  you  of  its  own  accord.  Every 
Opposition  says  that,  and  no  Government  is  such  a 
fool  as  to  do  it.  Every  Opposition  thinks  it  contemp- 
tible in  a  Government  to  hang  on.  Let  us  see  what 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Morley,  thought 
of  this  deplorable  habit  of  hanging  on.  On  the  vote 
of  censure  moved  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on 
28  February  1885,  in  connexion  with  the  failure 
of  the  Government  to  relieve  General  Gordon,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  majority,  "  which  had  come  in  with  morning 
radiance  five  years  ago,  was  worn  down  to  an 
attenuated  majority  of  fourteen  ".  And  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  "That  will  do".  Mr.  Morley  goints  out  that 
"  fourteen  was  majority  enough  to  swear  by,  the  party 
would  be  surprised  by  resignation  and  discouraged,  and 
retirement  would  wear  the  look  of  a  false  position.  In 
fact  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  spite  of  his  incessant  sighs  for  a 
hermit's  calm,  was  always  for  fighting  out  every  posi- 
tion to  the  last  trench.  I  can  think  of  no  exception, 
and,  even  when  the  time  came  ten  years  later,  he 
thought  his  successors  pusillanimous  for  retiring  on  a 
small  scratch  defeat  on  cordite.  So  he  acted  on  the 
principle  that  with  courage  cabinets  may  weather 
almost  any  storm.    No  actual  vote  was  taken,  but  the 

I  numbers  for  and  against  retirement  were  equal, 
until  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke.  He  thought  they  should 
try  to  go  on,  at  least  until  the  Seats  Bill  was 
through".*  As  seventy-eight  is  to  fourteen,  so  is  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Balfour's  case  for  going  on  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  in  1885.  Mr.  Morley  sees  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's decision  to  hang  on  only  evidence  of  courage 
and  determination.  No  doubt  he  sees  the  same  in  Mr. 
Balfour's  hanging  on,  though  a  seventy-eight  majority 
makes  a  rope  so  strong  compared  with  the  thread  of 

I  fourteen  that  the  phrase  hardly  applies.  It  is  true 
Mr.  Balfour's  persistency  is  unaccompanied  by  sighs, 
audible  at  any  rate,  for  a  hermit's  calm  ;  an  omission 


*  "  Life  of  Gladstone,"  iii.  176-7. 
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that  does  not  derogate  from  his  sincerity.  But  the  ! 
by-elections  ?  Neither  constitution  nor  custom  requires 
a  minister  to  resign  because  by-elections  are  going 
against  him.  It  has  never  been  so  understood  ;  it 
would  lead  to  hopeless  confusion  if  it  were.  How 
many  adverse  elections  would  be  required  to  compel 
resignation  ?  The  fate  of  ministries  would  hang  on 
the  chance  of  deaths  and  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 
And  if  it  is  said  that  the  Ministry  should  resign 
because  these  adverse  elections  show  that  their 
policy  is  wrong,  that  is  a  political  theory  no  party 
or  politician  admits  for  a  moment.  If  it  is  sound,  j 
there  has  hardly  ever  been  a  government  whose  policy  \ 
was  not  wrong.  If  defeat  in  elections  proves  a  policy 
or  a  government  to  be  bad,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  come 
out  sadly  indeed.  Every  one  of  his  governments  was 
beaten  in  the  House,  and  three  out  of  four  were  after- 
wards rejected  in  the  country.  Mr.  Morley  does  not 
make  the  inference  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  was 
therefore  bad.  Not  at  all  ;  popular  opinion  is  no  argu- 
ment on  merits.  In  short  there  are  only  three  condi- 
tions which  determine  a  government  to  resign  or 
dissolve  :  first,  when  the  cabinet  is  so  deeply  divided 
that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  j 
country  :  Mr.  Balfour's  cabinet  can  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment, which  sufficiently  disposes  of  that  point ;  second, 
when  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  a  dissolution  I 
would  tell  at  the  polls  in  favour  of  the  party  in  power  : 
critics  of  the  Government  will  hardly  press  the  relevancy 
of  that  argument  ;  third,  when  the  Government  has 
been  beaten  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  beaten. 

Not  only  is  there  no  valid  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  resign  or  dissolve,  but  there  are  very 
cogent  reasons  why  they  should  not.  If  the  Opposi- 
tion are  confident  of  coming  in  after  next  election,  they 
ought  to  be  extremely  grateful  to  Mr.  Balfour  for  not 
hurrying  on  events.  It  would  make  things  much  more 
difficult  for  them  if  he  did.  If  Liberals  had  come  in  i 
during  this  year,  they  would  have  had  to  decide 
whether  they  would  go  on  with  the  Tibet  expedition, 
whether  they  would  reverse  the  policy  as  to  Chinese 
labour  in  South  Africa,  whether  they  would  reappoint 
Lord  Curzon  Viceroy  of  India,  whether  they  would  take 
up  the  new  army  scheme  in  its  present  inchoate  ' 
condition.  Not  one  of  these  matters  could  they 
decide  without  damage  to  themselves.  It  would  not  j 
matter  which  way  they  decided  ;  they  would  lose  j 
either  way.  They  are  all  matters  which  it  is  against  I 
the  interest  of  a  Liberal  Government  to  handle.  As 
it  is,  most  if  not  all  of  these  questions  will  be 
settled  before  the  next  Government,  whatever  its 
party  nature,  comes  in.  It  is  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  country  that  it  should  be  so.  A  reversal 
of  policy  in  Tibet  would  be  dangerous  to  British 
prestige  precisely  in  the  regions  where  prestige  counts 
for  most  ;  and,  with  full  knowledge  and  even  with 
good  intention,  a  Liberal  Government  might  have  j 
been  compelled  on  political  grounds  to  withdraw  the  j 
expedition.  The  Chinese  labour  policy  they  would 
certainly  have  had  to  reverse  with  disastrous  effect  on  a 
great  body  of  colonial  opinion,  apart  from  the  economic 
result  on  the  mining  industry — a  question  of  course 
in  controversy.  Now  they  would  be  able  to  say, 
"fait  accompli",  and  leave  the  matter  alone.  The 
non-renewal  of  Lord  Curzon's  Indian  Viceroyalty 
would,  we  hold  very  strongly,  have  been  a  grave  j 
imperial  misfortune.  We  do  not  say  that  Liberals 
might  not  have  renewed  Lord  Curzon's  term — the 
Liberal  Imperialists  certainly  would  have  wished  to 
renew  it— but  Lord  Curzon  is  closely  identified  with  the  I 
Tibetan  policy,  and  the  non-imperialist  Liberals,  who 
still  make  the  centre  of  the  party,  would  probably  have 
objected  to  his  return  to  India.  If,  as  seems  likely, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  were  the  next  Liberal 
Foreign  Minister,  obviously  it  is  not  the  imperialist 
section  and  Lord  Rosebery  who  would  call  the  tune. 
Generally  this  Government  desire  that  their  successors 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  see  clearly  what  is  the  j 
trend  and  object  of  the  policy  they  are  taking  over. 
They  wish  to  hand  over  the  national  trust  with  all 
their  views  as  to  its  administration  thought  out  and 
matured. 

We  have  ourselves  sometimes  wondered  how  the 


Government  has  been  able  to  keep  so  firm  a  hold  on  its 
supporters.  It  is  not  that  the  Government  has  given 
no  occasions  of  offence  ;  it  very  certainly  has  not  ful- 
filled all  expectations,  some  it  has  conspicuously  failed 
to  fill.  The  easy  abandonment  of  the  Aliens  bill  leaves 
a  long  train  of  soreness  behind  it  :  and  the  Aliens  bill 
is  not  in  a  class  by  itself.  Nor  is  it  mere  party  fidelity 
that  has  kept  the  Government  in.  The  present  majority 
in  the  House  are  not  conspicuously  faithful  partisans. 
Too  many  of  them  are  not  seeking  re-election  for 
that.  On  the  whole  we  should  say  that  distrust  of 
Liberal  foreign  policy  is  the  secret  of  the  unswerving 
support  given  to  the  present  Government :  Unionists 
may  be  dissatisfied  with  their  own  Government,  but 
they  will  not  run  the  risk  of  handing  over  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  to  the  men  who  make  up  the 
Opposition  front  bench.  Lord  Spencer,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  Mr.  Morley  do  not  strike 
one  as  the  kind  of  men  to  ride  the  forces  of  an  empire. 


AT  LHASA  AND  AFTER. 

PERHAPS  a  little  too  much  has  been  made  of  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  the  Tibetan  capital. 
Though  closed  for  many  years  to  Europeans,  it  has  been 
visited  from  time  to  time  by  competent  and  careful 
Asiatic  observers  who  have  recorded  their  observa- 
tions, and  externally  it  some  years  ago  yielded  up  its 
secrets  to  the  inquisitive  camera.  The  internal  life  of 
the  great  monastic  community  is,  it  is  true,  very  imper- 
fectly known,  while  the  methods  and  motives  of  the 
Lamaistic  Government  are  involved  in  an  obscurity 
which  makes  them  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
ordinary  European  mind.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Colonel  Younghusband's  visit  will  be  followed  by  any 
particular  enlightenment  in  this  direction.  The  ways 
of  the  Grand  Lama  and  his  followers  will  remain  in- 
scrutable. The  march  from  Gyangtse  was  practically 
unopposed.  A  strong  position  on  the  Karo-la,  the  scene 
of  a  sharp  action  at  an  earlier  stage,  was  abandoned 
after  a  mere  show  of  resistance — while  even  stronger 
positions  at  other  points  were  deserted  without  a  pre- 
tence of  fighting  on  the  appearance  of  our  troops.  The 
undisciplined  peasants  who  had  so  bravely  opposed 
their  rude  weapons  to  arms  of  precision  in  the  hands  of 
highly-trained  soldiers,  with  a  devotion  born  of  ignor- 
ance and  superstition,  seem  at  last  to  have  recognised 
their  own  inferiority  and  the  delusion  of  the  im- 
munity from  death  promised  by  the  magic  of  their 
priests.  These  truculent  gentry  themselves,  who  were 
to  perform  miracles  of  valour  and  necromancy  at  a 
later  stage,  found  it  convenient  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
A  devoted  band  of  10,000  monks  who  wished  to  perish 
sword  in  hand,  defending  the  sacred  city  from  invasion, 
appear  to  have  yielded  to  the  orders  of  the  delegates. 
The  Commissioner  was  met  at  the  last  stage  by 
officials  of  a  much  higher  rank  than  any  who  had 
hitherto  presented  themselves.  But  they  had  nothing 
more  reasonable  and  practicable  to  suggest  than  that 
the  forces,  having  come  so  far,  should  thereupon  return 
at  once  re  infecta.  They  required  that  the  British 
should  not  enter  the  monasteries  or  the  streets  of  the 
city,  but  they  demurred  to  establishing  a  market  for  the 
sale  of  provisions  at  the  camp  and  it  was  only  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Chinese  Amban,  who  now  appears 
for  the  first  time  assuming  an  air  of  much  importance, 
that  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  few  days  were  forth- 
coming. A  further  threat  was  held  out  that  the  sight 
of  the  troops  would  inflict  a  shock  to  the  spiritual  feel- 
ing of  the  Dalai  Lama,  which  would  probably  cause  his 
death.  The  delegates  themselves,  taking  other  than 
spiritual  grounds,  apprehended  that  the  further  advance 
might  cost  them  their  own  lives.  Colonel  Young- 
husband  with  admirable  fortitude  accepted  these  risks. 
Without  inquiring  too  particularly  into  the  nature  of 
the  shock,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  entire  failure 
of  his  policy  might  prove  fatal  to  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
his  chief  advisers,  surrounded  by  monks  who  may  regret 
that  they  have  permitted  him  to  reach  an  age  never 
attained  in  his  previous  incarnations.  Possibly  such 
considerations  may  have  influenced  him  in  retiring  to  a 
distant  monastery  where  he  proposes  to  seclude  him- 
self for  three  years.    Without  pretending  however  to 
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fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  Tibetan  mind,  We  fear  that 
the  hopes  entertained  of  an  immediate  settlement  on 
the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  Lhasa  are  not  likely  to 
be  realised.  So  far  the  ruling'  hierarchy  have  not 
shoWn  any  disposition  to  surrender  but  rather  to  persist 
in  the  evasive  policy  of  procrastination  w  hich  they  have 
brought  to  an  unequalled  pitch  of  perfection.  If  they 
were  really  willing  to  accept  terms  the  matter  could  be 
settled  in  an  hour.  It  has  been  fully  discussed  and 
they  have  had  ample  time  for  consideration.  The 
appeal  to  arms  has  failed.  At  last  and  for  the  first 
time  the  highest  representatives  of  the  three  Powers 
concerned  are  met  together  in  the  same  place.  Every- 
thing is  ripe — except  the  wisdom  of  the  Lamas. 

No  doubt  the  British  Commissioner  is  fully  instructed 
as  to  the  minimum  conditions  his  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  accept,  though  they  have  not  yet  been  publicly 
disclosed.  We  must  strongly  hope  that  they  do  not 
include  the  establishment  of  a  European  Resident  at 
Lhasa.  Such  a  measure,  however  desirable  in  other 
circumstances,  would  be  attended  with  most  serious 
dangers  and  disadvantages.  We  do  not  want  another 
Cavagnari  incident.  No  doubt  there  are  many  qualified 
officers  in  His  Majesty's  services  who  would  cheerfully 
take  the  risks  accepted  by  that  gallant  soldier.  Here 
again  however  there  is  much  more  involved  than  the 
personal  danger  to  a  Resident  and  his  escort.  They 
would  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  help  or  even  of  communication  except  for  the 
possibility  of  wireless  telegraphy.  An  object  of  intrigue 
from  within  and  without  the  position  of  the  Resident 
would  be  extremely  precarious.  With  fanatical  priests 
all  things  are  possible.  The  immediate  and  complete 
reparation  for  an  outrage  on  our  ambassador,  which 
our  prestige  would  demand,  must  involve  complications 
whereof  the  end  cannot  be  foreseen.  A  repetition  at 
Lhasa  of  what  happened  at  Kabul  would  be  followed 
by  a  costly  war  and  not  improbably  by  the  occupation 
of  a  country  with  which  it  is  neither  our  desire  nor  our 
interest  to  meddle  so  long  as  it  preserves  a  position  of 
detachment  towards  the  rival  Power  whose  intrigues 
have  given  rise  to  the  present  trouble.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  an  accredited  British  representative  at 
Lhasa  it  should  be  possible  to  find  a  suitable  Asiatic 
among,  say,  the .  Nepalese  princes  or  officers  of 
the  Indian  army  or  the  countless  Buddhist  or  Hindu 
subjects  of  the  King.  An  arrangement  that  is  good 
enough  for  Kabul  should  be  good  enough  for  Lhasa. 

Equally  it  is  clear  that  Colonel  Younghusband  cannot 
permit  the  evasive  tactics  of  the  Lamas  to  detain  the 
forces  at  Lhasa  where  they  would  be  cut  off  at  the 
approach  of  winter  or  forced  to  retire  under  disadvan- 
tages that  might  involve  disaster.  The  return  march 
must  commence  in  a  very  few  weeks.  The  decisive 
course  in  this  very  difficult  situation  would  be  to  fix  a 
date  and  issue  an  ultimatum  which  should  include  some 
guarantee  or  security  that  the  arrangements  accepted 
by  the  Tibetan  Government  would  be  faithfully  observed. 
If  the  Lamas  continue  recalcitrant,  due  notice  of  what 
will  follow  should  be  given  and  the  expedition  com- 
mence its  march  on  the  fixed  date.  Gyangtse  is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  communication  and  reinforcement 
even  in  winter.  A  position  there  should  be  fortified, 
provisioned  and  occupied  by  a  garrison  and  the  Com- 
missioner should  proceed  to  take  over  the  administration 
of  the  district  and  give  the  Lamaist  Government  to 
understand  that  the  occupation  would  continue  unless 
the  conditions  of  the  ultimatum  were  accepted  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  failure,  a  force  would  proceed  again  to 
Lhasa  when  the  season  opened  next  year.  They  have 
already  been  informed  that  the  cost  of  detaining  the 
British  force  must  be  borne  by  Tibet.  Such  an  approxi- 
mation to  their  own  methods  would  impress  the  Tibetans 
more  than  any  summary  or  vindictive  measures.  No 
violence  should  be  offered  at  Lhasa  to  either  the  people 
or  the  buildings,  public  or  private — we  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  people  of  Tibet  but  only  with  their  rulers. 

In  any  case  and  whatever  else  is  done,  the  Chumbi 
Valley  should  be  retained  permanently  in  British  pos- 
session. This  can  be  effected  with  due  regard,  if  de- 
sirable, to  Tibetan  susceptibilities  under  the  name  of  a 
lease  or  by  treating  it  as  an  equivalent  to  compensation 
or  indemnity.  Neither  geographically  nor  historically 
does  it  form  part  of  Tibet.     It  was   conquered  in 


1888  and  abandoned  in  defiance  of  reason  and  advice. 
As  a  source  of  direct  revenue  it  is  worth  nothing,  but 
strategically  and  commercially  it  is  of  high  importance, 
being  the  one  open  gateway  from  the  Tibetan  plateau 
to  the  plains  of  India,  only  some  800  miles  from 
Calcutta.  It  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  again  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  might  permit  its  occupation  by  a 
rival  Power  which  already  threatens  our  Indian  frontier 
in  other  places. 


MR.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  AGAIN. 

AN  air  of  unreality  overhung  the  army  debate  in  the 
Commons  this  week,  which  is  inevitable  when  a 
scheme  is  unaccompanied  by  definite  financial  proposals. 
The  estimates  which  were  supposed  to  be  under  discus- 
sion deal  with  the  old  order  of  things,  and  not  with  the 
new  :  so  no  tangible  outcome  could  in  any  case  have  been 
expected.  Though  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  has  now  spoken 
in  greater  detail,  and  has  in  addition  issued  some  Par- 
liamentary papers  explanatory  of  his  ideals,  the  general 
tone  of  his  anticipations  does  not  seem  confident  ;  and 
we  must  confess  that  on  further  consideration  we  are 
no  more  enamoured  of  his  scheme,  at  least  as  it  affects 
the  regulars,  than  we  were  at  first.  We  quite  realise 
of  course  the  extreme  difficult}'  of  his  position.  His 
plans  are  objected  to  by  various  kinds  of  critics.  There 
are  some  who  object  to  the  treatment  of  the  auxiliaries  ; 
and  there  are  others,  like  ourselves,  who  object  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  deal  with  the  regulars. 
But  the  latter  critics  are  a  much  smaller  body,  princi- 
pally perhaps  because  the  auxiliaries  are  much  better 
represented  in  Parliament  than  the  regulars.  Indeed 
the  portion  of  the  scheme  which^  deals  with  the 
regulars,  and  which  is  infinitely  the  most  important 
of  all,  has  by  no  means  received  the  attention 
it  deserves.  But  though  it  may  have  met  with  ap- 
proval in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  received  with  anything  like  universal  ap- 
proval by  the  army.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  firm-minded  man  with  a  strong  per- 
sonality ;  and  in  some  respects  he  has  already  proved 
himself  to  be  so.  All  the  more  remarkable  is  it  then  that 
he  should  have  virtually  abrogated  his  position  as  Secre- 
tary for  War,  and  asked  the  House  of  Commons,  sitting" 
in  Committee,  to  decide  whether  the  numbers  which  he 
proposes  to  provide  are  "enough  or  too  much,  or  the 
right  number".  We  fail  to  see  how  the  House  of 
Commons  can  possibly  be  qualified  to  decide.  It  was 
surely  for  the  War  Secretary  to  be  their  guide  in  this 
matter.  Virtually  indeed  it  comes  to  this.  The  number 
of  men  required  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  the 
Empire  is  not  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  a  scientific 
consideration  of  the  combined  effects  and  compromises 
of  strategy  and  policy,  but  by  the  mere  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ! 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster  naturally  recognises  that  the 
great  difficulty  which  must  beset  both  him  and  his 
successors  is  the  recruiting  problem.  He  maintains 
that  as  he  is  now  asking  for  fewer  recruits  and  offer- 
ing better  terms  of  service,  his  plan  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  a  success.  The  improvement  in  question  is  to  be 
effected  not  by  increasing  the  pay  of  the  soldier,  but  by 
offering  men  better  prospects  of  obtaining  employment 
on  their  return  to  civil  life,  and  "  in  the  way  of  the 
amenities  of  life  whilst  he  is  in  the  service  ".  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  is  not  the  first  War  Secretary  who  has  tried 
to  grapple  with  the  employment  problem.  The  apathy, 
however,  displayed  on  the  subject  even  by  public 
departments  is  usually  so  great  that  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  will  prove  to  be 
much  more  successful  than  his  predecessors.  As  regards 
the  amenities  problem,  we  do  not  anticipate  far-reaching 
results  either.  Of  late  years  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  soldier's  lot,  and  some 
of  these  have  been  extremely  injudicious.  Men  were 
allowed  some  time  ago  to  be  out  all  night  without 
passes  in  order  to  make  the  army  more  popular.  This 
plan  was  of  course  open  to  grave  objections  ;  and  the 
liberty  conferred  would  not  be  enjoyed  by  young  men 
whose  homes  were  orderly  and  well  conducted. 
Eventually,  however,  the  plan,  after  having  received 
severe  judicial  condemnation,  was  altered.  Other 
plans  have  also  been  tried  with  an  almost  equally  small 
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measure  of  success.  So  we  are  not  very  sanguine  as 
to  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  new  regime.  We 
are  far  from  wishing  to  throw  cold  water  on  Mr.  I 
Arnold-Forster's  ideals.  But  so  many  of  his  plans 
have  often  before  been  attempted  by  his  predecessors  j 
with  such  moderate  results  that  in  his  particular  case  we 
cannot  help  being  sceptical.  As  regards  the  auxiliaries 
we  cordially  agree  with  most  of  what  he  says.  We  hold 
that  his  treatment  of  the  volunteers  is  exceptionally 
sound.  It  is  obviously  far  better  to  have  180,000  1 
efficient  men  than  a  larger  body  of  make-believe 
soldiers  ;  and  we  are  at  one  with  him  in  thinking  that 
it  is  useless  and  pernicious  to  spend  money  on  so-called 
soldiers  who  are  unfit  to  take  the  field  against  an 
enemy.  We  cannot  commend  too  highly  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster's  courage  in  presenting  this  subject  in  a 
true  light  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  his  ideals  as  to 
the  auxiliaries  generally  are  sound. 

Concerning  the  Militia,  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  ! 
disclaims  the  intention  of  destroying  that  force — a  plan 
which  incidentally  would  have  had  the  effect  of  abolish- 
ing the  one  means  of  compulsion  we  have.  We  have 
often  thought  that  it  was  quite  absurd  to  maintain 
some  small  Militia  battalions  of  200  men  ;  and  we  quite 
agree  with  him  in  his  desire  to  abolish  them,  and  to 
turn  some  of  the  more  efficient  corps  into  territorial 
regiments  partly  of  a  regular  character.  But  his  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  Militia  generally  are  not 
very  clear  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  he 
really  proposes  For  instance  what  are  we  to  sup- 
pose is  meant  by  this  sentence — "At  present  for 
eleven  months  the  depot  is  practically  a  deserted  spot, 
tenanted  only  by  a  few  recruits,  by  a  sergeant-major  [ 
and  two  or  three  officers  who  are  endeavouring  to  pass  [ 
through  the*  courses."  Considering  that  since  Mr.  j 
Cardwell's  localisation  scheme  the  depots  of  Militia 
regiments — except  in  a  very  few  cases — have  been  the 
same  as  the  territorial  line  depots,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  the  drift  of  the  argument.  But  at  any 
rate  one  thing  as  to  the  Militia  is  quite  clear.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  standard 
of  strength  for  the  army,  this  most  accommodating 
War  Secretary  will  do  nothing  against  the  wishes  of 
the  parties  concerned — a  laudable  mood  no  doubt, 
but  one  which,  if  maintained  towards  the  whole  of 
military  administration,  will  never  lead  to  efficiency. 
As  for  reduction  in  expenditure,  the  apostles  of 
economy  will  not  be  reassured.  According  to  the 
white  paper  which  has  been  issued  on  the  subject,  the 
whole  cost  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  scheme  results  j 
in  a  very  small  saving  on  this  year's  army  expendi-  j 
ture.  At  most  it  only  amounts  to  one  and  a  half 
million,  and  the  saving  in  question  is  calculated  by 
comparison  with  the  estimates  of  the  current  year. 
This  however  must  be  misleading,  because  the  current 
army  estimates  do  not  provide  for  the  full  normal 
charge  of  the  present  system.  The  question  then 
arises,  can  it  be  right  to  take  this  great  leap  in  the 
dark  and  reduce  the  regular  army,  when  the  economy 
effected  must  be  so  small  ? 

In  its  bearing  upon  the  regulars,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  scheme  improves  on  acquaintance.  The  home 
army  is  to  consist  of  10  Guards,  26  general  service,  and  1 
71  home  service  battalions,  with  an  estimated  Reserve 
of  128,000  men.  At  present  52  battalions  are  serving 
in  India,  and  37  in  the  colonies  and  Egypt — 89  abroad 
out  of  104,  which  only  leaves  15  at  home.  In  order  to 
make  the  scheme  work  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  states  that 
the  number  of  battalions  abroad  must  be  reduced  by  11, 
which  will  give  26  at  home  and  26  in  the  colonies,  a  result 
which  he  has  reason  to  believe  will  be  accomplished. 
We  have  already,  on  previous  occasions,  stated  that  in 
ourtimeatany  rate  the  Indian  garrison  cannotbe  reduced  ; 
whilst  the  garrison  of  South  Africa  is  almost  dangerously 
small.  Again  experts  agree  in  saying  that  the  size  of  the 
white  garrison  in  Egypt  is  too  scanty  not  onlv  in  war 
but  in  peace  time  also.  There  only  remains  then  the 
expedient  of  handing  over  certain  coaling  stations  and 
naval  bases  to  the  Admiralty.  But  Mr.  Brodrick  in 
introducing  his  Army  Corps  scheme  proposed  exactly 
the  same  expedient,  and  we  know  what  success 
attended  his  endeavours  !  What  reason  is  there  then 
to  anticipate  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  will  be  more 
successful  ?    Failing  these  expedients,  there  remains 


little  which  could  be  reduced  ;  whilst,  as  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  truly  remarks,  if  the  foreign  garrisons  cannot 
be  reduced  by  eleven  battalions,  the  figures  which  he 
gives  must  prove  fallacious,  and  the  result  of  this  part 
of  his  scheme  be  in  the  main  abortive. 


THE  CHILDISH  PUBLIC. 

THE  great  heart — phrase  consacr^e — of  the  British 
public  is  just  now  expanding  in  one  of  its  periodic 
paroxysms  of  emotion.  Foreign  politics  would  seem  to 
mean  to  the  average  Britisher  the  discovery  from  time 
to  time  of  some  nation  to  slaver  with  excessive  senti- 
mentality, or  to  rage  and  rave  over  as  if  it  were  the 
incarnation  of  all  the  vices  that  can  take  possession  of  a 
Government  or  a  people.  We  are  in  the  hating  mood 
at  present,  the  object  being  Russia  ;  and  every  patriot 
is  in  duty  bound,  whenever  anything  Russian  is  men- 
tioned, to  anathematise  it  in  the  terms  of  the  popular 
formula.  Not  long  ago  it  was  Germany  that  exi -it .  s 
to  frenzy.  Previously  it  was  France  :  now  it  is  Ri. 
As  for  France  M.  Loubet  rode  along  Oxford  Street  and 
we  immediately  took  the  French  people  effusively 
to  our  bosoms,  forgot  all  about  the  pin  pricks  of 
the  Fashoda  epoch  and  the  "  vile  caricatures  "  of  the 
war,  and  instituted  the  entente  cordiale.  These  gusts 
of  passion,  equally  foolish  whether  they  are  of  love  or 
hate,  seem  to  rise  with  the  suddenness  and  incon- 
sequence of  similar  disturbances  in  the  minds  of 
children.  Our  immediate  idols  are  the  Japanese  and 
the  United  States  ;  France  being  a  little  in  the  back- 
ground, as  the  hatred  of  her  many  years'  ally  leaves 
little  room  for  any  other  emotion  than  the  comple- 
mentary affection  we  must  feel  for  the  enemy  of 
Russia.  Our  overwhelming  yearning's  for  the  Japanese 
date  from  a  formal  treaty  a  year  or  two  old  ;  and 
apparently  there  are  large  numbers  of  Englishmen 
whose  politics  are  so  innocent  and  naive  that  the}'  will 
either  love  or  hate  with  all  fervour  if  only  a  document  has 
been  signed  sealed  and  delivered  by  diplomatists  whose 
own  blood  remains  as  cool  as  ever.  A  very  little  time 
ago  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  who  have 
become  Japanese  enthusiasts  knew  as  little  about 
Japan  as  they  know  now  about  Russia.  Very  few  are 
acquainted  with  either  ;  but  under  the  guidance  of  the 
newspapers  that  have  largely  stimulated  the  pro-Japanese 
and  the  anti-Russian  feeling,  they  are  eager  to  credit 
holus  bolus  the  catalogue  of  imaginary  virtues  of  the 
one  and  the  equally  imaginary  vices  of  the  other.  It 
is  certainly  an  extraordinary  thing  that  we,  a  European 
nation,  should  have  taken  Asiatics  so  closely  to  our 
hearts  ;  a  Christian  nation  should  be  admiring'  exces- 
sively a  nation  of  pagans  and  fetish-worshippers,  and 
scorning  the  morality  and  religion  of  one  which  repre- 
sents a  half  of  Christendom  ;  a  people  of  representative 
government  should  be  silent  as  to  the  oligarchy  of 
Japan,  while  we  are  shouting  aloud  that  the  autocracy 
of  Russia  puts  her  outside  the  pale  of  civilisation. 

Our  Conservatives  as  they  call  themselves  are  taking 
up  the  cry  of  the  Radicals.  The  pro-Japanese  at- 
mosphere which  we  are  all  inhaling  with  such  gusto 
has  got  into  their  lungs  and  so  affected  their  heads 
that  they  forget  their  own  shibboleths,  and  they  re- 
peat the  commonplaces  of  their  opponents  which  in 
more  normal  times  they  would  angrily  denounce.  There 
is  no  sense  in  all  this,  and  our  sentiment  is  as  childish 
and  has  as  little  to  do  with  reason  as  has  our 
mawkish  feelings  for  the  United  States.  In  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  Cleveland  we  were  on  the  verge  of  war 
with  the  United  States.  Since  we  escaped  this  danger 
we  have  been  repeating  to  ourselves  so  often  that  war 
between  "  the  two  great  branches  of  Anglo-Saxondom  " 
is  inconceivable  that  we  have  come  to  think  that  we 
believe  our  maunderings.  As  a  nation  we  pass  from 
mood  to  mood  like  children  because  the  popular  notion 
of  international  politics  is  as  fantastic  as  children's. 
The  professed  expert  on  foreign  affairs  is  often  a 
charlatan,  or  a  pretender,  and  he  is  often  a  danger. 
The  people  are  neither  charlatans  nor  pretenders,  but 
they  are  innocents,  and  they  are  certainly  a  danger. 
This  has  been  very  obvious  in  the  recent  disputes  with 
Russia  over  the  seizure  and  search  of  British  vessels. 
The  rampant  anti-Russian  and  exuberant  patriot  seems 
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to  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  Russia 
had  done  must  be  an  act  of  lawlessness  and  outrage. 
He  convinced  himself  that  she  was  actuated  by  a  special 
motive  of  hostility  towards  us,  though  she  had  in  fact 
treated  other  nations,  the  Germans  for  instance,  over 
the  affair  of  the  "Thea",  not  at  all  differently  from 
ourselves.  The  newspapers,  and  especially  the  "Times", 
whose  office  it  should  be  to  inform  and  steady  public 
opinion,  with  the  flair  of  journalism  for  the  popular  mood 
played  on  the  emotions  that  proceeded  from  ignorance. 
It  worked  up  the  nervous  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Government  because  it  was  "not  doing  something", 
because  it  was  not  as  oblivious  as  the  people  themselves 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  definite  pro- 
position that  could  be  made  as  to  the  questions  in 
dispute. 

With  the  public  mind  in  such  an  irrational  state  of 
excitement  think  what  are  the  temptations  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  submit  to  pressure,  from  the  same  fear  that 
the  newspapers  have  of  being  taken  for  laggard 
asserters  of  the  national  patriotism.  When  the  people 
of  a  democracy,  whose  influence  has  to  be  assigned 
more  value  than  it  deserves,  are  such  a  source  of 
danger  from  their  tendency  to  lose  their  heads,  it  may 
be  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  a  Government  to  be 
able  to  ignore  their  irrationalities,  as  our  Government 
fortunatelv  has  done  in  the  incidents  arising  out  of  the 
war.  It  cannot,  we  suppose,  be  helped  that  the  masses 
of  people  take  such  violent  likings  or  dislikings  to  other 
nations  without  any  more  reason  than  that,  for  purely 
political  purposes,  some  arrangement  has  or  has  not 
been  made  by  statesmen  and  diplomatists.  But  decent 
newspapers,  which  may  have  a  little  self-respect,  might 
avoid  encouraging  that  disposition  of  the  rude  and 
vulgar  to  heap  insults  upon  those  with  whom  their 
interests  clash.  If  we  had  been  at  war  with  Russia, 
there  might  be  some  intelligible  excuse  for  this  warmth 
of  feeling  and  of  language.  It  may  be,  though  we  do 
not  know  why,  even  permitted  to  vituperate  and  slander 
malignantly  an  enemy  with  whom  we  are  actually  en- 
gaged. In  a  fight  whatever  keeps  up  the  spirits  may 
be  a  useful  adjunct  to  our  material  and  scientific  re- 
sources, and  may  be  worth  encouraging  with  indifference 
to  fine  points  of  merit.  But  we  have  not  even  this  excuse 
as  regards  Russia  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
avow  our  common  aims  with  Japan  on  Eastern  policy 
in  language  similar  to  the  virago  to  whom  friendship 
with  one  of  her  neighbours  means  that  she  will  insult 
everybody  else.  Moreover  consider  the  absolute  folly 
of  "  unpacking  our  hearts  of  words  "  of  this  character, 
when  the  consequences  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  either 
Russia  or  Japan  may  prove  equally  embarrassing. 


THE  CITY. 


ON  the  Stock  Exchange  business  continues  very 
small  in  volume.  Apart  from  the  slackness  in- 
separable from  the  season,  the  idleness  is  increased  by 
the  operation  of  special  factors.  The  monetary  outlook 
is  now  better  than  it  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  a  week  or 
two  ago,  but  there  is  a  host  of  disappointed  "  bulls  " 
who,  finding  their  calculations  have  gone  all  astray,  are 
displaying  an  almost  indecent  desire  to  realise,  and, 
buyers  being  singularly  backward,  a  lower  level  of 
values  is  the  inevitable  result.  The  war  checks  specu- 
lation on  the  Continent,  which,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, is  a  powerful  lever  to  markets  :  the  attitude  of 
our  own  Government  in  face  of  the  acts  of  the  Russian 
Volunteer  and  war  vessels  causes  some  anxiety  ;  the 
case  of  the  "Knight  Commander"  remains  unsettled 
and  the  House  is  not  altogether  reassured  by  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  ;  and  again 
for  a  good  portion  of  the  week  there  was  nervousness 
occasioned  by  the  defalcations  of  a  leading  official  in 
one  of  our  biggest  financial  houses  who  was  known  to 
have  a  huge  account  open  in  Consols  and  to  have 
dabbled  in  other  stocks  as  well  as  in  produce,  coming 
to  grief  over  them  all.  This  last  menace  may  now 
be  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  the 
others  remain  in  restraint  of  dealings,  and  to  them 
may  be  added  the  scarcity  of  cash  among  the  class 
which  usually  makes  for  cheerfulness  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 


Nor  must  the  July  trade  returns  be  forgotten  as  an. 
adverse  element.  They  left  their  mark  upon  the  Funds, 
and  they  were  especially  operative  in  the  Home  railway 
department,  which  is  the  first  to  reflect  easier  trade 
conditions  in  diminished  earnings.  The  traffics  are,  in 
fact,  quite  discouraging,  and  apart  from  this  the  market 
suffers  from  comparison  with  the  yield  obtainable  on 
the  choicest  descriptions  of  gilt-edged  stocks.  The 
ordinary  stocks  of  the  "  heavy  "  lines  now  return  3!  to 
4  per  cent,  but,  with  capital  none  too  plentiful,  thev 
have  no  chance  when  what  are  virtually  gilt-edged 
descriptions  —  colonial  Government  and  municipality 
stocks — give  the  same  yield.  For  this  reason,  the 
course  of  values  in  Home  railways  has  again  been 
downwards  and  the  movement  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  eagerness  shown  by  disgusted  dealers  in  their  desire 
to  reduce  commitments  entered  into  when  it  seemed, 
probable — or  was  thought  possible — that  the  half- 
yearly  dividends  would  lead  to  public  buying.  The 
American  market  has  been  irregular  but  on  the 
whole  good.  Wheat  crop  reports  are  poor,  but 
a  little  consideration  of  this  sort  has  not  prevented 
the  big  Wall  Street  interests  from  supporting  the 
market  in  the  hope— a  rather  desperate  one — that  rising 
values  will  lead  to  a  revival  of  outside  interest.  So  far, 
there  is  no  sign  of  public  buying,  English  or  American, 
and  as  the  outlook  is  quite  dubious,  a  cautious  and 
waiting  attitude  is  commendable.  Canadian  Pacifies 
have  rather  improved  their  position.  The  dividend  of 
3  per  cent,  actual  for  the  six  months  to  June  is  quite 
up  to  the  best  expectations,  and  "  Canadas  "  may  now 
be  regarded  as  well  established  on  the  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  basis.  There  is  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the 
directors  are  only  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  place  about  ,£5,000,000  of  new  Preference  or  Or- 
dinary stock  on  the  market,  but  the  company  is  doing 
so  well,  it  is  so  admirably  managed,  and  the  potenti- 
alities of  expansion  are  so  great,  that  stockholders  need 
have  no  fear  on  the  score  of  fresh  capital  not  proving 
immediately  remunerative.  Grand  Trunks  have  been 
awaiting  the  half-yearly  results,  but  in  anticipation  of  a 
pleasant  surprise  (which  has  not  come  to  hand  as  we 
go  to  press)  the  company's  stocks  have  been  advanced 
all  along  the  line.  In  the  Argentine  railway  market 
there  is  nothing  to  note  beyond  the  improvement  in 
Rosario  stocks  consequent  upon  more  buying  on 
Buenos  Ayres  account.  Government  sanction — long 
withheld — to  the  amalgamation  scheme  is  expected 
almost  immediately,  and  the  good  people  in  Argentina 
are  taking  up  the  stock  in  the  expectation  that  for  the 
current  year  it  will  be  placed  upon  the  6  per  cent, 
dividend  basis. 

A  firm  undertone  characterises  the  South  African 
mining  market.  The  July  returns  of  gold  yield  and 
native-labour  recruitings  are  a  disappointment,  since 
both  show  a  decrease.  The  wastage  of  Kaffir  labour 
is  more  than  a  little  striking,  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  the  real  reasons  for  it.  But  with  Chinese 
labour  arriving  in  considerable  quantities  people  are 
not  really  worrying  ;  they  realise  with  the  manager  of 
the  Van  Ryn  that  the  coolies  "  will  revolutionise  exist- 
ing ideas  of  the  efficiency  of  unskilled  labour",  and 
they  look  for  a  material  augmentation  of  the  output  as 
soon  as  the  Celestials  have  settled  down.  Westralian 
mines  are  quite  neglected  and  West  Africans  are  frankly 
weak.  Ashanti  Goldfields,  which  were  split  only  about 
a  couple  of  months  ago  and  quoted  then  at  3,  are 
now  no  better  than  i|. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  LIFE  OFFICE— III. 

AFTER  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  sources  of 
surplus  possessed  by  a  Life  assurance  company, 
such  as  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  interest 
assumed  and  earned  and  between  the  rates  of  expendi- 
ture incurred  and  provided  for,  we  may  find  a  guide 
which  is  in  some  ways  safer  in  the  actual  results 
under  participating  policies. 

It  is  manifestly  unreasonable  to  expect  such  large 
bonuses  to  be  declared  on  policies  subject  to  a  low  rate 
of  premium  as  on  policies  under  which  the  rate  of 
premium  per  cent,  of  the  sum  assured  is  high.  The 
inequalities  arising  from  this  cause  are  easily  disposed 
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of  by  comparing-  the  sums  assured  in  different  com- 
panies for  a  uniform  premium  of  £10  a  year.  This  is 
the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Monilaws  in  "Surplus 
.Funds ",  which  gives  more  useful  information  about 
Life  offices  than  any  other  publication.  It  is  from  the 
latest  edition  of  this  book  that  we  have  taken  the 
.figures  quoted  below.  Among  a  great  deal  of  other 
information  Mr.  Monilaws  gives  the  sums  assured 
.under  Whole-Life  With-profit  Policies,  effected  at  ages 
10,  20,  40,  50,  and  60,  after  they  have  been  in  force  5, 
10,  15,  and  so  on,  years.  Taking  age  30  at  entry  we 
have  the  following-  specimen  results  : — 


Years  in  Force. 

One. 

Ten. 

Twenty. 

Thirty. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Clergy  Mutual  . 

•  432 

5°7 

583 

656 

Clerical  Medical 

.  412 

490 

559 

602 

London  Assurance 

•  404 

465 

521 

562 

Royal 

402 

456 

5r7 

577 

Scottish  Widows' 

•  386 

455 

533 

627 

All  the  above  are  good  and  well-known  companies  : 
their  financial  position  is  unquestionable  and  it  might 
be  thought  that  a  policy-holder  would  do  well  to  effect 
assurance  in  any  one  of  them.  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, that  the  sum  assured,  even  for  so  small  a 
premium  as  j£io  a  year,  varies  considerably  in  different 
•  offices.  Numerous  instances  could  be  given  of  results 
greatly  inferior  to  those  in  the  above  table,  and  a  few 
might  be  quoted  which  are  better  than  any  of  them  ; 
the  Marine  and  General,  for  instance,  assuring-  ^410 
the  first  year,  assures  ^706  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years,  but  as  we  do  not  yet  know  the  result  of  the 
valuation  up  to  the  end  of  1904  we  have  not  included 
this  Company  in  the  table.  The  United  Kingdom 
Temperance  in  its  temperance  section  gives  a  rate  of 
bonus  which  makes  the  sum  assured  ^713  at  the  end 
of  thirty  years  ;  while  if  we  were  to  take  policies  that 
had  been  in  force  for  a  very  long  period  the  old 
Equitable  Society,  owing  to  the  system  of  bonus  dis- 
tribution which  it  adopts,  would  probably  be  found  to 
outrival  all  competitors.  A  company  which  shows  the 
"best  results  under  a  whole-life  policy  at  age  30  may 
show  less  good  figures  for  other  ages  at  entry  or  for 
endowment  assurance  policies  ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
a  company  which  gives  first-class  results  under  whole- 
"life  policies  is  fairly  certain  to  give  first-class  results 
under  all  its  policies. 

The  large  sources  of  surplus  which  we  have  seen  to 
exist  in  the  case  of  the  Clergy  Mutual  have  their 
natural  result  in  the  large  bonuses  which  the  society 
gives,  and  although  in  particular  cases  it  is  possible  to 
assure  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  Clergy  Mutual, 
it  is  certain  that  a  policy  in  that  office  will  yield  its 

■  owner  a  very  handsome  return.  We  cannot  be  expected 
to  explain  in  a  few  articles  how  to  choose  the  very  best 
policy  in  every  case  ;  but  with  a  little  attention  to  the 
remarks  which  we  have  made  it  should  be  possible  for 
anybody  to  obtain  a  very  good  policy  and  by  doing  so 
to  reap  a  substantial  advantage.  There  are  some 
companies  in  the  above  table,  and  a  very  great  many 
more  can  be  found  in  "Surplus  Funds",  which 
it  is  obviously  wise  for  a  policy-holder  to  avoid, 
not  because  they  are  unsound  and  not  because 
the  results,  considered  by  themselves,  are  bad, 
but  simply  because  there  are  many  other  offices 
which  give  much  better  results  to  their  policy-holders. 
In  spite  of  such  obvious  facts  as  these,  relatively  in- 
ferior companies  obtain  large  amounts  of  new  business 
simply  because  intending  policy-holders  will  not  look 
into  the  subject  for  themselves  but  yield  to  the  per- 
suasiveness of  insurance  agents.  Insurance  agents  are 
very  useful  and  necessary  members  of  society,  without 
whom  Life  assurance  would  practically  make  no  pro- 
gress and  most  people  will  not  take  a  Life  policy  until 
it  has  been  urged  upon  them  by  an  agent.  However  if 
they  would  recognise  their  own  need  for  Life  assurance 
and  seek  out  for  themselves  a  first-class  office  in  which 
to  assure  it  would  be  greatly  to  their  advantage,  and, 
if  such  a  course  were  widely  adopted,  the  best  com- 
panies would  become  even  better,  and  inferior  offices 

■  would  either  improve  or  cease  to  be. 


NEW  LIGHTS   ON  THE   WHEAT  QUESTION. 

TT  is  well  known  to  the  proverbial  "  any  schoolboy  " 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  atmosphere  consists 
of  the  gas    called  nitrogen,  also  that    compounds  of 
this    same  substance    nitrogen    enter   into    the  most 
intimate  constitution  of  all  living  tissue,   animal  or 
vegetable.    But,  like  a  good  deal  of  the  knowledge 
which  is  supposed  to  be   poured  into  the  schoolboy 
and    is   invariably  forgotten   afterwards,  these  facts 
remain  in  our  mind  without  that  bearing  upon  the  world 
at  large  which  alone  gives  them  any  vitality,  yet  in 
this  particular  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  consequences  which  flow  from  the   chemical  re- 
lationships of  nitrogen.     Free  nitrogen,  the  gas  which 
exists  in  such  enormous  masses  in  the  air,  is  of  no 
service  to  the  plant  or  the  animal,  yet  the  plant  is 
absolutely  dependent  for    its    life    on    being  able  to 
obtain  some  of  the  simpler   compounds,    nitrates  or 
ammonia,  of  this  same  element.    Thus  provided,  and 
it  only  requires  about  one  five-hundredth  of  its  weight, 
it  is  able  to  feed  and  grow,  building  up  those  elaborate 
compounds  which  animals    in    their  turn    feed  upon 
and  bring-   back    to    the    simpler    forms    which  are 
sufficient  for  the  plant.     Thus  the  .world's  stock  of 
nitrogen    compounds    goes    round    in     an  endless 
cycle,  the  plant  taking  the  simplest  forms  and  elabo- 
rating them,   the   animal    bringing   these  complexes 
back  to   the   starting  point.     All  the  time  however 
the  great  stock  of  nitrogen  gas  in  the  atmosphere 
stands  outside  this  cycle.    It  is  uncompounded  and  can 
only  with  great  difficulty  be  brought  to  join  up  with 
other  substances  to  form  the  materials  used  by  the 
plant.    On  the  whole  also  the  world's  stock  is  diminish- 
ing.   When  we  burn  coal  or  wood  the  small  proportion 
appropriate  to  all  plant  tissue  is  set  free  from  its  com- 
bination and  goes  to  swell  the  uncombined  mass  of 
nitrogen  in  the  air  ;  all  our  explosives  again  owe  their 
energy  to  the  sudden   transition  from   certain  com- 
bined forms  to  free  nitrogen  gas.    There  are  sundry 
accumulated  stores  which  we  are  working  very  hard, 
such  as  the  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Chili  and  of 
guano  on  various   tropical    islets,   and  the  nitrogen 
which  is    recovered    as    sulphate   of  ammonia  when 
coal    is    turned    into    gas    or    coke.      From  such 
sources  the  farmer  is  supplied  with  combined  nitrogen 
and  the  growth  of   crops  in  old  cultivated  soils  is 
dependent  to  a  very  special  degree  on  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  that  is  available.     In  the  black  virgin  soils  of 
the  great  North- West  and  of  Argentina  such  an  im- 
mense stock  of  combined  nitrogen  is  stored  up,  the 
debris  of  the  vegetation  of  many  previous  ages,  that 
what  seems  an  unlimited  number  of  corn  crops  can  be 
grown.     However  exhaustion  does  come  sooner  or 
later  under  such  a  wasteful  system  of  farming,  and 
these  magnificent  lands  will  have  to  fall  into  line  with 
our  own  in  their  need  for  fertilisers.     Even  in  the  use 
of  a  fertiliser  some  inevitable  waste  goes  on  ;  if  a  certain 
amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda  be  converted  into 
a  crop  and  after  consumption  by  stock  be  reconverted 
into  manure  there  is  a  loss,  and  the  farm  as  a  whole  is  not 
enriched  by  quite  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  introduced. 
For  these  reasons  many  people  have  conceived  that  the 
world  must  gradually  become  less  and  less  able  to 
support  its  population  as  the  great  stores  of  combined 
nitrogen  are  put  into  circulation  with  a  constant  loss. 
Sir  William  Crookes,  in   his   British    Association  ad- 
dress in    1898,    prophesied  that    the    world's  wheat 
area   was    nearing    its    limits    and    that    there  no 
longer    remained    that     indefinite     area    of  virgin 
soil    which    the  wheat-grower   could    break  up  year 
by  year,   hence  he  foresaw  the  near  approach  of  a 
time  when  it  would  only  be  possible  to  continue  to  food 
the  world's  population  by  increasing  the  production  of 
wheat  per  acre  through  the  use  of  fertiliser  nitrogen. 

If  then  the  combined  nitrogen  in  the  world  is  both 
limited  and  suffering  waste,  the  ultimate  outlook  is 
starvation  unless  there  are  some  compensating  influences 
at  work  which  will  render  available  the  great  mass  of 
free  nitrogen  gas  in  the  atmosphere.  Of  course  some 
of  these  compensating  influences  are  well  known  ;  the 
beneficial  effects  accruing  to  the  land  from  the  growth 
of  such  crops  as  clover  is  a  piece  of  farming  experience 
old  enough  to  be  enshrined  in  the  Georgics  ;  it  has  found 
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its  explanation  however  only  within  the  last  twenty 
years  in  the  fact  that  certain  bacteria  dwell  on  the  root  of 
the  clover  plant  and  are  able  to  seize  upon  free  nitrogen 
and  bring"  it  into  combination.  Thus  the  growth  of  clover 
and  other  leguminous  plants  enriches  the  land  and  adds 
to  the  world's  stock  of  combined  nitrogen,  indeed 
it  is  probably  through  the  agency  of  such  lowly  organ- 
isms that  we  come  to  have  any  capital  stock  of  combined 
nitrogen  at  all.  But  though  agricultural  science  is  very 
much  concerning  itself  with  the  better  utilisation  and  im- 
provement of  these  particular  bacteria,  we  are  not  likely 
to  become  independent  of  fertiliser  nitrogen,  hence  efforts 
are  being  made  to  bring  the  atmosphere  into  play  in 
more  direct  ways.  Two  processes  at  present  seem  to 
be  on  the  brink  of  success,  both  of  them  being  electrical 
and  dependent  upon  cheap  water-power  for  their  com- 
mercial success.  At  bottom  the  principle  of  both  is  the 
same — by  the  electric  current  you  can  concentrate  an 
immense  flow  of  energy  into  a  small  space,  enough  in 
this  case  to  overcome  the  chemical  inertia  of  free 
nitrogen  and  drive  it  into  combination.  By  one  method 
the  substance  calcium  carbide,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  our  bicycle  lamps,  forms  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediary ;  this  substance  is  made  by  directing  a  great 
electric  current  upon  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  coal,  and  if 
at  the  moment  of  its  formation  the  nitrogen  gas  of  the 
atmosphere  is  also  allowed  to  play  upon  the  mixture,  it 
is  swept  into  the  combination.  The  resulting  body, 
calcium  cyanamide  as  it  is  termed,  gives  off  ammonia 
in  contact  with  water  and  can  so  be  applied  to  the  land 
as  a  manure  ;  its  manufacture  has  already  passed  the 
experimental  stage  and  the  first  field  trials  of  its  value 
as  a  manure  in  this  country  are  being  made  at  Rotham- 
sted  on  the  current  crops. 

The  second  process  is  one  indicated  by  Sir  William 
Crookes  six  years  ago  and  consists  merely  in  using  the 
electric  current  to  make  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  burn  together  until  they  reach  the  state  of 
nitric  acid.  On  the  theoretical  side  the  process  is 
simple  enough,  the  working  difficulties  now  appear  to 
have  been  overcome  and  one  of  the  great  companies 
which  draw  their  power  for  generating  electricity  from 
Niagara  is  preparing  to  put  on  the  market  a  crude 
nitrate  of  soda  thus  manufactured  from  the  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere.  Not  only  are  we  thus  able  to  repair 
the  wastage  of  combined  nitrogen  that  was  going  on 
but  we  are  promised  it  far  more  cheaplv  than  it  has 
been  obtainable  from  other  sources.  At  the  present 
time  combined  nitrogen  costs  the  farmer  about  seven- 
pence  a  pound  in  whatever  form  he  buys  it.  Advo- 
cates of  both  electrical  methods  declare  they  can  produce 
at  half  that  price  with  profit.  If  so  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  it  will  mean  a  sensible  cheapening  of  food  of  all 
kinds  the  world  over,  it  will  also  mean  a  particular 
boon  to  the  British  farmer.  For  our  farmers  have,  by 
growing  big  crops  with  the  aid  of  fertilisers  and  high 
cultivation,  to  meet  competition  of  unlimited  areas  of 
cheap  land  on  which  a  very  low  rate  of  production  is 
attained.  The  obstacle  to  an  indefinite  increase  on 
present  lines  lies  in  the  well-known  law  of  diminishing 
returns  ;  each  successive  addition  of  manure  produces  a 
smaller  increase  of  crop  and  eventually  becomes  unpro- 
fitable. But  lower  the  cost  of  the  manure  and  the 
limiting  point  of  profitable  production  is  correspondingly 
raised  ;  the  average  crop  of  English  wheat  is  about 
30  bushels  per  acre  ;  given  combined  nitrogen  at  3^/.  to 
4v/.  a  pound  it  would  creep  up  to  40  bushels  per  acre 
without  any  greater  cost  to  the  farmer.  This  is  always 
provided,  however,  that  our  men  are  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  that  will  be  before  them. 
From  the  agricultural  point  of  view,  Britain  is  more 
dependent  upon  the  advance  of  science  and  the  spread 
of  knowledge  than  any  other  nation,  yet  our  organisa- 
tion for  both  research  and  the  education  of  our  farmers 
is  still  rudimentary. 


OPINIONS  OF  IGNORANCE. 
T^*  VERY  man  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion.  So  runs 
J—"  the  well-known  saying  which  with  many  people 
has  the  air  of  immediate,  intuitive,  absolute  truth. 
The  right  claimed  is  not  founded  on  any  competence  in 
knowledge  to  form  the  opinion.  It  is  a  simple  asser- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man  to  have  and  doggedly  to  main- 


tain any  opinion  good,  bad  or  indifferent  on  any  subject 
which  happens  to  have  attracted  the  person  suffi- 
ciently to  suggest  any  ideas  at  all  to  him.  If  he  is 
greatly  interested  in  it,  his  determination  to  assert  an 
opinion  of  his  own  irrespective  of  his  ignorance,  which 
may  on  his  own  admission  be  of  the  profoundest,  attains 
its  maximum.  It  is  in  matters  connected  with  religion 
that  this  human  trait  perhaps  comes  out  most  com- 
pletely. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  persons 
confess  the  most  absolute  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 
theological  doctrines  of  rival  Churches,  indeed  to  boast 
of  it  and  assume  a  virtue  for  it,  and  yet  in  the  same  breath, 
enunciate  a  whole  body  of  dogma  with  the  most  posi- 
j  tive  assurance,  and  work  themselves  into  an  apoplectic 
L  condition  at  any  hint  of  contradiction.  That  is  surely 
curious.  The  careless  Gallio  who  "  cares  for  none  of 
these  things  ",  or  the  sceptical  Pilate  is  intelligible  ;  but 
the  Gallio  or  Pilate  with  the  zeal  of  a  Saul  strikes  one 
as  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  He  cannot  suppose  his 
opinion  has  any  value  ;  nor  does  he  claim  that  it  has. 
But  it  is  his  opinion  and  the  violent  enunciation  of  it  in 
itself  seems  to  afford  him  relief — psychological  and 
physiological.  He  has  a  right  and  he  has  asserted  it  ; 
and  the  question  of  whether  he  knows  anything  of 
what  he  is  talking  about  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Some  religious  controversialists  who  are  not 
so  obviously  inconsistent  illustrate  none  the  less  the 
extreme  disproportion  that  their  zeal  and  opinionative- 
nes>  bear  to  their  knowledge.  Not  long  ago— the  case 
was  reported  in  the  newspapers — two  disputants  had 
chosen  for  a  topic  the  office  and  functions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  At  a  crisis  of  the  discussion  one  of  them 
emphasised  his  opinion  with  a  poker  and  broke  the 
skull  of  the  other  disputant.  More  recently  one  man 
stabbed  another,  and  the  explanation  was — religious 
differences  at  the  establishment  where  the  two  men 
worked.  We  should  undoubtedly  not  be  doing  the 
men  in  these  two  cases  an  injustice  in  supposing  that 
they  would  not  claim  a  degree  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  their  disputes  proportional  to  the 
vigour  with  which  they  expressed  their  opinions. 
"  Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured"  is  an  apt 
description  of  man}"  people's  opinions  on  the  subjects 
where  knowledge  is  least  possible.  The  interest  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  book  "  The  Foundations  of  Belief"  consists 
in  a  demonstration  that  in  most  of  the  matters  on  which 
we  hold  strong  opinions  these  opinions  are  the  products 
of  reliance  on  some  kind  of  authority  or  are  forms  of 
prejudice,  which  have  very  little  to  do  with  actual  know- 
ledge. There  is  nothing  w  ith  which  the  ordinary  man 
is  less  familiar  than  with  speculations  of  a  metaphysica; 
kind  ;  nothing  he  is  less  capable  of  fitting  into  the 
framework  of  his  general  knowledge.  In  spite  of  Mr. 
Haldane  and  his  "  Pathway  to  Reality",  he  will  continue 
to  believe  that  everything  is  as  Mr.  Haldane  and  all 
the  other  philosophers  are  never  weary  of  declaring 
that  it  is  not  :  and  yet  he  has  often  gone  to  the  stake 
as  voucher  for  ideas  which  were  essentially  metaphysical 
but  had  in  some  way  or  another  become  associated  with 
his  emotions.  The  explanation  of  course  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  man's  nature  is  fundamentally  more 
emotional  than  it  is  rational.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
conceited  people  who  are  arrogant  and  offensively 
assertive  simply  through  ignorance  and  because  they 
do  not  know  enough  to  know  that  they  do  not  know. 

Most  people  are  sufficiently  modest  and  conscious 
of  their  limitations  on  many  subjects,  and  they  have 
the  good  sense  to  refrain  from  putting  themselves 
forward  as  judges  or  critics.  Yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  this  laudable  modesty  that  they  are  better 
acquainted  with  a  number  of  subjects  on  which  they 
claim  the  right  to  hold  opinions  and  to  express  them. 
Their  incompetence  is  not  less,  but  they  do  not  realise  it 
owing  to  the  practical  compulsion  that  is  put  upon  them 
to  deal  with  these  subjects,  however  limited  their  know- 
ledge may  be.  The  art  of  bringing  up  a  family,  for 
example,  when  one  considers  the  extraordinary  number 
of  intellectual  physical  moral  and  social  issues  the 
education  and  training  of  children  involve,  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  complex  of  all  arts.  But  because 
everybody  does  or  may  enter  on  it  without  any  technical 
training,  most  of  us  consider  ourselves  as  well  qualified 
as  need  be  for  practising  it  or  criticising  the  practice  of 
all  other  patres  and  matres  familias.  The  -most  ignorant 
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parents  are  well  known  to  be  the  most  confident  of  the 
Tightness  of  their  treatment  of  children,  though  it  results 
in  the  sacrifice  of  hecatombs  of  infant  lives.  "  I  ought 
to  know  about  children  :  I  have  buried  eight  of  my 
own "  is  a  fairly  good  example  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  views  can  be  held  on  subjects  about  which  there 
is  total  ignorance.  The  confidence  is  not  due  to  the 
ignorance  but  to  the  way  in  which  the  emotions  are 
interwoven  with  the  subject  matter  itself.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  elderly  spinster  or  bachelor  often  holds 
equally  strong  views  on  domesticities  of  which  she  or  he 
must  be  ignorant  ;  and  we  have  the  satirical  proverb 
that  an  old  bachelor's  and  an  old  maid's  children 
are  always  the  best  reared.  If  we  take  the 
satire  as  coming  near  the  truth,  we  have  another  ; 
excellent  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  people 
form  the  strongest  opinions  not  upon  knowledge 
but  at  the  bidding  of  their  emotional  nature.  Certainly, 
if  you  conceive  the  possibility  of  an  elderly  spinster  or 
bachelor,  who  never  by  any  chance  had  could  or  would 
have  any  interest  in  any  family  life  at  all,  they  would  be  as 
diffident  of  criticism  of  the  domestic  art  as  of  any  other 
mysterious  craft  with  which  they  were  unacquainted.  It 
seems  therefore  to  be  always  on  the  most  difficult  subjects 
that  can  occupy  the  mind  that  almost  everybody  feels  at 
liberty  to  enounce  strongly  formed  and  jealously  main- 
tained opinions.  Religion,  politics,  metaphysics  are  ex- 
amples. All  these  have  a  technical  side  it  is  true  on 
which  ignorance  may  be  confessed  ;  but  it  is  curious  that 
in  so  many  other  arts  where  the  technical  side  has  not 
been  studied  there  should  be  so  much  more  modesty  in 
refraining  from  forming  judgments.  In  art  the  in- 
expert though  they  may  be  sufficiently  sensitive  to  a 
certain  power  which  arouses  their  emotions  would  not 
for  that  reason  imagine  themselves  competent  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  artistic  merits  of  the  work.  The  technical 
side  subdues  them  into  silence.  It  is  so  with 
many  other  things,  law  or  medicine  say.  Essentially 
it  cannot  be  said  that  a  purely  conventional  art  like  law, 
whose  systems  vary  according  to  nationality  and 
locality  and  are  entirely  the  creation  of  man  himself,  is  so 
difficult  as  some  of  the  questions  we  have  mentioned  on 
which  men  express  themselves  without  reservation. 
But  it  is  unfamiliar,  and  is  therefore  regarded  with  a 
kind  of  reverence  ;  whilst  the  familiarity  with  far 
greater  objects  of  inquiry  which  man  cannot  escape 
from  as  he  lives  from  day  to  day  produces  that  kind  of 
acquaintance  with  them  which  feels  speciously  like 
knowledge,  and  therefore  can  be  readily  translated 
Into  words.  Medicine  lies  on  a  sort  of  borderland. 
Being  connected  as  it  is  so  much  more  closely  with 
intimate  mysteries,  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  body  all 
interlaced  in  consciousness,  it  comes  home,  as  we  may 
say,  to  us  in  a  way  in  which  law  does  not.  Here  again, 
however,  how  infinitely  more  difficult  any  problem  of 
medicine  is  than  one  of  law — even  a  problem  of 
digestion.  Vet  most  people,  while  treating  the  technical 
side  of  medicine,  its  systemising  and  its  terminology, 
with  the  gravest  respect,  form  theories  of  themselves, 
involving  much  more  profound  medical  knowledge  than 
these  technicalities.  They  are  not  aware  how  mys-  | 
terious  the  world  is  into  which  they  are  entering,  I 
and  they  are  consequently  free  to  theorise  on  symptoms 
and  feelings  with  all  the  facility  of  ignorance.  It  is 
the  natural  result  of  such  temerity  that  wherever  any 
science  or  art  may  be  handled  by  the  unlearned  without 
the  intervention  of  technicalities  they  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  pretenders.  They  listen 
readily  to  opinions  as  ignorant  as  their  own,  and,  the 
language  being  familiar,  they  suppose  the  facts  easy 
and  themselves  competent  judges  of  them.  Perhaps  it 
maybe  said  that  there  is  nothing  that  dupes  in  religion, 
politics,  medicine,  or  what  not,  love  more  than  scraps 
of  a  technical  jargon.  That  is  so  ;  it  is  part  of  that 
reverence  for  technicalities,  coexistent  with  ignorance 
of  realities,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  which 
the  quack  employs  to  his  own  advantage. 


OF  GASTROLOGV. 
'"THE  age  of  the  Grand  Monarch  was  probably  the 
zenith  of  the  gastronomic  as  it  was  of  nearly 
every  other  art.  Gone  are  the  days  of  groaning  boards,  o'f 
oxen  roasted  whole,  of  barons  of"b2ef,  of  peacocks 


served  in  their  feathers,  and  all  other  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  boundless  hospitality.  Gone  too,  dis- 
pelled perhaps  by  the  cold  glare  of  rising  temperance, 
are  the  gleaming  postprandial  mahogany,  the  merry 
carouses  whereby  our  ancestors  proclaimed  themselves 
whole-hoggers.  Some  talk  of  a  renascence  ;  we  hear 
once  more  of  cooks  who  are  artists  and  command 
salaries  which  would  be  grudged  to  ambassadors. 
Under  the  aegis  of  transpontine  successors  to  the 
nabobs,  there  are  Gargantuan  repasts  where  profusion 
is  mistaken  for  distinction  and  the  modern  Autolycus  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  his  addition.  But  the 
gratification  of  the  palate  is  no  longer  regarded  from 
the  same  serious,  semi-religious  point  of  view  which 
prompted  Vatel  to  commit  suicide  when  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  provision  of  maree.  "  In  his  place  ", 
a  master-cook  recently  observed,  "I  should  not  have, 
killed  myself :  I  should  have  manufactured  my  maree 
from  some  other  fish".  In  a  utilitarian  age  he  was 
doubtless  right  and  it  is  certain  that  a  modern  diner 
would  never  have  detected  the  deception,  but  the  remark 
emphasises  the  long  interval  between  ancient  beliefs 
and  modern  superstitions.  We  have  descended  from 
gastronomy  to  gastrology. 

The  fault  must  be  ascribed  to  the  decadence  of  public 
taste.  A  generation  undoubtedly  eats  the  dinners  it 
deserves.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unfair  to 
deny  that  there  has  been  gastronomic  progress  in 
many  directions.  The  Crimean  War  introduced  the 
Russian  fashion  of  serving  dishes  off  the  table, 
thereby  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests  and 
the  leisure  of  the  host,  though  destroying  much  of 
the  grandeur  and  voracious  splendour  of  a  meal.  But 
from  Russia  there  came  also  many  countervailing 
refinements  which  have  raised  the  art  of  the  chef  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  Russians,  like  the  French  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  believe  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality,  which  is  to  say  that  they  believe  in  variety. 
Dine  at  the  Hermitage  or  the  Siavianski  Bazar  amid 
white-robed  waiters  to  the  imposing  strains  of  a 
mechanical  organ  and  you  will  not  escape  without  par- 
taking of  dishes  as  numerous  as  those  at  a  civic  feast. 
Why,  the  very  zakuske  which  herald  the  repast  are 
alone  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  hungry  man.  And  the 
excellence  of  every  dish  testifies  to  the  versatility,  to 
the  delicacy,  to  the  creative  genius  of  Russian  art. 

I  mention  this  to  emphasise  the  fact,  too  often 
forg"otten,  that  French  cookery  is  a  misnomer  when 
applied  to  what  is  really  international  cookery.  The 
cuisine  bourgeoise  of  most  French  departments  is 
abominable  and  though  in  Brittany  it  retains  many  of 
the  delights  which,  in  company  with  religion  and 
loyalty,  have  been  inherited  from  the  good  old  times, 
nothing  can  surpass  the  horrible  messes  of  Provence, 
where  great  hunks  of  garlic  protrude  from  every  joint 
and  the  sauces  are  so  high  that  no  person  of  sentiment 
may  remain  at  close  quarters  with  them.  Strangely 
enough,  when  we  cross  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees  and 
find  ourselves  confronted  by  frankly  barbarous  cookery, 
we  fare  infinitely  better.  Pure  oil  is  better  than  bad 
butter  and  a  generous  use  of  simple  materials  affords 
relief  from  the  artifices  of  wretches  whose  incompetence 
is  only  surpassed  by  their  ambition.  Here  too  we 
must  distinguish  and  I  often  wonder  that  Italian 
cookery  has  never  been  brought  forward  as  a  Par- 
ticularist  argument.  Mark  the  light  hand  of  a  Tuscan 
chef ;  learn  his  exquisite  recipes  that  you  may  return 
as  a  missionary  to  your  native  kitchen  ;  digest  all  the 
luscious  dishes  which  he  sets  before  you  at  the 
humblest  inn.  Then  hie  you  to  the  rude  highlands 
of  the  Abruzzi,  where  the  poverty  of  the  peasantry 
and  the  fertility  of  their  fields  conspire  to  a  lazy 
enjoyment  of  nature's  gifts  in  all  innocence  of 
every  art,  culinary  or  other.  Here  for  generations 
a  tellurian  peasantry  has  shared  Indian  corn  with  its 
hogs,  has  swallowed  huge  sluggish  coils  of  macaroni 
or  been  content  to  lie  ragged  in  the  sun  gnawing  the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.  Here  are  no  materials  for 
the  inception  of  art  and  we  might  be  hundreds  of  gene- 
rations as  well  as  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
luxuries  of  Lombardy  or  the  generous  gourmandising 
of  the  Genoese.  In  Spain  again  we  have  other 
influences  at  work.  Your  puchero  and  your  olla 
podrida  are  only  civilised  varieties  of  the  diet  of  the 
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desert,  and  the  basis  of  Iberian  kitchencraft  is  no  less 
Moorish  than  the  architecture  of  the  Alhambra  or  the  1 
towers  of  Toledo.  At  the  outset  you  may  be  over-  j 
whelmed  by  the  gorgeous  richness  of  ingredients,  by 
the  lavish  prodigality  of  lurid  condiments,  but  soon  you 
will  learn  to  expect  such  Semitic  splendour  in  your 
sauces  ;  all  homely  fare  will  inevitably  appear  insipid. 
An  arrogant  French  chef  once  observed,  with  all  the 
splendid  self-satisfaction  of  a  militant  theologian,  that 
good  may  be  found  in  the  kitchens  of  all  countries.  The 
indigenous  dishes  of  Italy  or  Spain,  the  gulyas  of  the 
Magyar,  the  chorbaof  the  Turk  and  the  curries  of  India, 
hp  condescended  to  admit,  were  capable  of  providing 
inspirations  even  for  a  great  master  like  himself.  But, 
on  the  principle  of  lingua  toscana  in  bocca  romana, 
they  required  to  be  interpreted  by  a  Frenchman.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this,  for  a  Frenchman,  when  he  is  not 
too  chauvinist  to  learn  from  the  foreigners  whom  he 
so  heartily  despises,  possesses  certain  qualities,  high 
or  low  according  to  your  point  of  view,  qualifying 
him  for  success  in  the  art  which  I  prefer  to  style 
international  cookery.  Few  can  vie  with  him  in  the 
preparation  of  a  sauce,  and  he  freely  confesses  that 
the  saucemaker  is  the  principal  personage  in  the 
satisfaction  of  an  epicure.  Was  it  not  Dr.  Johnson 
who  said  that  "  the  meat  in  the  markets  [of  Paris]  is 
such  as  would  be  sent  to  a  gaol  in  England  "  ?  And  Mr. 
Thrale  justly  observed  that  the  cookery  of  the  French 
was  forced  upon  them  by  necessity  ;  for  they  could  not 
eat  their  meat  unless  they  added  some  taste  to  it.  In 
other  words,  French  viands  were  so  nauseous  that  the 
most  elaborate  sauces  were  required  to  disguise  them. 
This  is  perhaps  unduly  severe  and  may  perhaps  be 
served  up  in  a  politer  form  if  we  assert  that  a  French- 
man is  generally  able  to  turn  the  least  promising 
materials  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  old  days  the  great  chefs  ruled  over  the  kitchens  of 
the  nobility  and  a  free  hand  was  given  them  for  infinite 
extravagance,  whereby  (unless  they  were  too  greedy) 
they  procured  exotic  materials  to  inspire  the  most 
marvellous  confections.  In  the  days  of  the  nabobs 
profusion  was  developed  with  less  regard  to  taste. 
In  the  present  century,  when  homes  have  given  place 
to  flats,  mansions,  caravanserais,  a  different  spirit  is 
abroad.  A  banquet  or  a  rout  is  given  at  an  hostelry, 
and  the  purveyor  aims  at  providing  a  minimum  of  value 
with  a  maximum  of  pretence  at  the  highest  price  he  can 
extort.  In  this  he  is  aided  by  the  obvious  ignorance  of 
average  guests,  who  cannot  distinguish  a  peach  out  of 
a  Californian  tin  from  the  richest  product  of  a  hot-house, 
provided  that  it  has  been  drenched  in  some  sulphurous 
liqueur.  He  is  also  aided  by  the  service  a  la  Russe  which 
enables  him  to  ladle  out  scraps  from  a  sideboard  and 
smuggle  away  the  remnants  to  be  retailed  at  some 
other  unsuspecting  feast.  He  need  not  consider  the 
delight  of  patrons  who  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow, whose  rare  complaints  are  easily  dismissed  as 
the  vapourings  of  ignorance  or  dyspepsia,  and  as  easily 
forgotten  in  view  of  the  bloated  proportions  of  modern 
society.  His  immediate  concern  is  with  the  pleasure  ' 
of  some  sardonic  company,  which  places  dividends 
before  artistic  joy,  which  not  only  has  no  body  to  be 
kicked,  no  soul  to  be  damned,  but  not  even  a  palate  1 
to  be  gratified.  What  wonder  that  the  old  days  of 
gastronomy  have  long  since  passed  away  when  the  j 
groaning  boards  of  our  ancestors  have  been  displaced 
by  boards  of  directors  and  the  fragrant  perfumes  of  the  J 
kitchen  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  reek  of  the 
filthy  lucre.    Olet  ! 

Herbert  Vivian. 


THE  IONIDES  COLLECTION  AND  THE 
BRADFORD  EXHIBITION. 

T  N    the   course   of  the   evidence  given   before  the 
Chantrey  Committee  these  two   collections  were 
mentioned  for  different  reasons.   The  Ionides  collection,  I 
opened  to  the  public  a  day  or  two  before,  was  brought 
up  by  one  of  the  witnesses  as  supplying  some  of  the  ] 
ro'orious    gaps    in    the    collection    formed    by   the  1 
Council  of  the  Academy  (Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  Legros,  ^ 
Fantin-Latour),  as  well  as  supplying  us  with  examples 
of  foreign  artists  like  Degas,  who  might,  according  to  j 


one  reading  of  the  will,  have  figured  in  it.  The  Brad- 
ford Exhibition  was  mentioned  by  a  foreign  observer 
as  giving  a  much  fairer  and  fuller  notion  of  the  de- 
velopment and  contemporary  excellence  of  the  English 
school  than  that  same  Chantrey  Collection.  The 
latter,  the  witness  added,  was  responsible,  to  a  large 
extent,  for  the  low  opinion  held  in  many  quarters 
on  the  Continent  of  what  England  has  been  doing  in 
art. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Heseltine  said,  that 
since  yesterday,  if  we  take  ail  the  national  collections 
into  account,  certain  gaps  are  no  longer  absolute.  It  is 
part  of  our  undeserved  good  fortune  that  when  we  have 
made  no  effort  whatever  to  obtain  the  works  of  certain 
artists  and  schools,  and  the  time  for  doing  so  seems  to 
have  passed,  they  fall  into  our  lap  from  the  sky.  Thus 
the  almost  total  neglect,  by  the  National  Gallery,  of 
French  eighteenth-century  painting  was  suddenly 
retrieved  by  the  magnificent  Wallace  collection  ; 
that  and  still  more  the  Ionides  collection  do  something, 
at  least,  to  represent  the  equally  neglected  nine- 
teenth-century French  painters.  I  refer  to  the  point 
here  to  prevent  a  possible  confusion  of  thought.  At 
the  long  last  it  is  probable  that  the  nation  will  see  the 
nineteenth  century  represented  in  its  collections  in  some- 
thing like  due  proportion  ;  the  rubbish  will  get  weeded 
out,  and  the  great  men  tardily  take  their  places.  But 
this,  when  it  happens,  can  in  no  sense  excuse  the  artists 
who  during  twenty-eight  years  have  steadily  misrepre- 
sented the  English  school  by  their  purchases,  putting 
the  little  men  in  the  front,  and  keeping  the  great  men 
out.  A  collection  like  the  Ionides  is  a  judgment 
upon  the  Chantrey  administrators,  not  an  excuse  for 
them. 

The  moral,  indeed,  of  these  two  collections  is  worth 
considering.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  combined 
forces  of  the  chief  body  of  artists  in  the  country  ex- 
pressly engaged  in  forming  a  representative  collection 
of  modern  English  painting.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  an  individual  collector  of  taste  picking  up  during 
the  same  period  pictures  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  all 
schools,  and  probably  spending- a  very  much  smaller  sum 
in  anyone  year  than  the  Academy.  What  is  the  result? 
The  individual  of  taste,  not  setting'  himself  expressly 
to  do  so,  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  fragment  of 
his  collection  devoted  to  English  pictures,  included  just 
those  great  men  that  the  Academy  has  excluded  : — 
Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  Legros,  Fantin-Latour  are  all 
represented,  as  well  as  Watts — and  not  one  of  the 
Chantrey  mediocrities  has  crept  in.  Could  anything 
be  more  conclusive  as  to  the  respective  merits, 
as  purchasers,  of  a  committee  of  exhibiting  artists,, 
favouring  their  own  exhibition,  and  the  single  qualified 
man,  disinterestedly  surveying  the  field  ?  One  hundred 
pounds  a  year  expended  by  a  qualified  and  disinterested.' 
buyer  during  the  period  in  question  would  indubitably 
have  provided  a  better  collection  than  the  Academy 
has  bought  for  from  ^2,000  to  ^2,500  a  year. 

I  leave  that  point  to  consider  the  Ionides  collection 
itself.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  it  was  nearly  lost  to 
the  nation  because  the  authorities  did  not  like  to  accept 
it  on  the  testator's  terms.  Whether  the  contemptible 
official  feud  against  French  art  had  anything  to  do- 
with  this  I  cannot  say  ;  the  chief  reason  was  pro- 
bably the  dislike  to  keeping  the  collection  together 
instead  of  breaking  it  up  among  the  different 
schools.  There  is  something,  of  course,  to  be 
said  for  this  centralising  and  co-ordinating  point  of 
view,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  also  to  be  said  for  the 
pleasure  of  finding-  painters  of  different  times  and 
places  in  juxtaposition,  instead  of  being  stuck  on  pins- 
as  examples  of  a  school.  The  Salon  Carre\  the  big 
room  at  the  Wallace  Gallery,  and  this  little  collection, 
that  includes  Italian,  Dutch,  French  and  English,  are  the 
really  delightful  places  for  an  artist  or  lover  of  art  to 
visit.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  congratulate  the 
Kensington  authorities  on  their  arrangement  of  the 
pictures  within  the  Gallery.  Two  of  the  most  interest- 
ing things,  the  splendid  sketch  by  Delacroix  for  his 
"  Barque  of  Don  Juan  "  and  the  "  Robert  le  Diable"  of 
Degas,  are  skied.  Is  this  in  deference  to  Sir  Edward 
Pointer's  belief  that  the  greatest  disciple  of  Ingres 
had  never  learned  to  draw  ?  The  gem  of  the  col- 
lection, however,  Millet's  "Wood  Sawyers",  is  placed 
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where  it  should  be,  in  a  centre.  It  is  really  extra- 
ordinary luck  that  we  should  obtain  this  picture,  the 
finest  of  Millet's  muscular  designs  and  one  of  the 
pictures  of  the  century.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
Millets,  a  charming  little  Corot,  and  Diaz  is  well 
represented.  Michel,  Rousseau  and  Courbet  are  also 
present,  but  not  in  full  force.  The  two  Ingres  are 
poor.  This  "Odalisque",  which  inspired  a  picture  of 
Leighton's,  is  not  a  conclusive  design  like  the  ex- 
traordinary one  of  the  Louvre.  Of  the  older  French 
painters,  the  Lenain  brothers  are  well  represented,  and 
Poussin.  I  have  not  space,  at  present,  to  deal 
with  the  other  schools,  or  with  the  rich  collection  of 
drawings  and  prints.  There  is  one  artist,  however, 
represented  by  a  few  drawings,  on  whom  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  ;  Honors  Daumier.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
painting  by  him,  so  that  he  is  still  missing  in  all  the 
collections,  and  since  he  is  a  rare  painter,  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  fill  the  gap.  At  this  moment,  at  Mr.  Van 
Wisselingh's  gallery  in  Brook  Street,  in  an  exhibition 
otherwise  interesting,  that  includes  work  by  Messrs. 
Ricketts,  Shannon  and  Conder,  there  are  three  of 
Daumier's  works.  Two  of  them,  the  Don  Quixote 
pictures,  are  of  quite  first-rate  importance,  and  it  would 
be  impossible,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  obtain  any  such 
examples  at  present  in  the  market.  I  think  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  one  of  them,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  lovers  of  art  who  would  be  pre- 
pared to  help  in  this  business.  I  can  inform  them 
privately  of  the  sum  required. 

I  turn  now  to  the  loan  exhibition  at  Bradford  in  the 
new  Cartwright  Memorial  Gallery.  I  have  referred  to 
the  high  compliment  it  drew  from  a  representative 
German  connoisseur,  Count  Kessler,  who  has  interested 
himself  lately  in  making  the  modern  English  school 
better  known  in  his  own  country,  by  writing  and  pro- 
moting exhibitions.  Certainly,  from  the  catalogue 
before  me,  I  gather  that  it  is  surprisingly  different  from 
the  usual  provincial  autumn  exhibitions.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  retrospective  part,  going  back  to  Hogarth, 
interesting  as  that  is  ;  for  that  part  falls  outside  of  the 
ordinary  scheme  of  such  collections.  But  the  contem- 
porary part,  instead  of  being  a  slavish  imitation  of  the 
Academy  exhibitions,  is  the  result  of  real  care  in  selection 
and  catholicity  of  judgment.  The  Academy  is  not  neg- 
lected. A  point  has  been  made  of  giving  its  best  men  an 
opportunity  to  exhibit,  and  others,  who  are  not  the  best, 
have  not  been  excluded.  But  other  societies  also  have 
been  considered,  and  the  result  is  that  men  old  and  young 
outside  of  the  Academy  take  their  proper  place  along- 
side of  those  others.  A  special  and  very  welcome 
feature  is  the  space  given  to  drawings  and  various 
forms  of  artist-engraving.  This  exhibition  is  one  more 
symptom  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Academicians  is  break- 
ing down.  The  Chantrey  collection,  which  they  put 
forward  as  representing  English  art,  has  been 
shown  to  represent  only  themselves.  Their  exclu- 
sive control  of  international  exhibitions  has  been 
broken  down  at  St.  Louis,  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  Their  hold  upon  the  provinces  is 
crumbling.  The  Bradford  Exhibition  follows  upon  a 
similar  one  at  Wolverhampton.  At  Manchester,  this 
autumn,  a  gallery  will  be  specially-  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  New  English  Art  Club,  the  Scottish  galleries 
have  long  been  independent.  How  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore we  see  an  exhibition  in  London  in  which  the 
worthy  artists  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  independent 
societies  may  be  seen  side  by  side  ?  Bradford  points 
the  way,  and  the  Corporation  on  one  side  and 
Mr.  Rothenstein  and  his  helpers  on  the  Committee  of  ! 
Selection  on  the  other,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  what 
they  have  done. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


THE  BEGINNING  AND  END  OF  MUSIC. 

jV/T  ANY  endeavours  have  been  made  to  define  clearly 
1VJ-  the  line  of  demarcation  between  man  and  the 
so-called  lower  animals.  That  he  has  a  talent  for 
running  into  debt,  that  he  carries  a  handkerchief  and 
wipes  his  nose  with  it,  that  he  can  read  and  write  and 
edit  newspapers— these  and  many  other  facts  have  been 
taken  as  indications  of  man's  superiority.  .  None  of  the 


tests  is  wholly  satisfactory.  There  is  merely  a  differ- 
ence in  convenience  between  using  a  handkerchief  and 
rubbing  your  nose,  as  a  dog  or  a  cat  does,  against  a 
wall.  Many  animals  are  addicted  to  borrowing,  only, 
like  men,  not  meaning  to  pay  back  again,  they,  unlike 
men,  are  honest  and  regard  it  as  thieving.  The  test  of 
speech  fails,  for  animals,  if  they  cannot  talk,  can  com- 
municate with  each  other.  My  five  cats  for  instance — 
but  no  :  that  is  for  another  day.  The  test  of  architec- 
ture fails,  for  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests  ;  and  even  that  pernicious  monster  the  spider 
can  construct  fabrics  that  put  to  shame  Galileo's  tower 
1  and  the  Great  Wheel.  I  don't  know  whether  animals  go 
in  for  poetry,  the  drama,  painting  and  etching  ;  but  as 
we  have  it  on  Lewis  Carroll's  authority  that  eels  study 
drawling,  stretching  and  fainting  in  coils  they  probably 
do.  In  fine,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  difference  between  the  animal  man  and  the  other 
animals  is  that  man  has  in  the  course  of  the  ages 
become  an  adept  in  company-promoting  and  music. 
The  thrush  and  the  nightingale  warble  much  as  (I 
suspect)  they  did  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  but  our 
modern  Jubals  chant  very  differently  from  their  great 
ancestor.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  excellent  reason  for 
studying  music  apart  from  any  love  we  may  have  for 
the  art. 

Mr.  Hermann  Smith  in  his  "The  World's  Earliest 
1  Music"  (Reeves)  seeks  to  trace  how  our  modern  music 
grew  from  the  first  crude  caterwaulings  of  our  forbears 
— or  rather,  having  with  immense  industry  gathered 
all  there  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  known  about  the  instru- 
ments and  music  of  the  young  world,  he  devotes  one 
all  too  brief  chapter  to  the  transition  stage  which  led 
'  to  music  becoming  the  art  as  we  know  it.    I  confess 
to     a    very    considerable    ignorance,     natural  and 
acquired,  of  the  ancient  instruments  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Smith  has  got  as  near  the  truth  as  a 
twentieth-century  mortal  can.     In  many  cases  the  exact 
forms  and  dimensions  of  the  instruments  are  matters 
for  pure  conjecture,  and,  excepting  the  cases  where  the 
old  music  has  persisted  to  the  present  day,  the  tunes 
which  amused,  consoled  or  aroused  the  fiery  passions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earliest  known  world  are  and 
must  always  remain  still  more  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
Where  the  actual  instruments  are  in  existence  one  may 
accept  Mr.   Smith's  reasonings  ;   when  he  relies  on 
pictures  and  sculptures  one  cannot  but  be  a  trifle  doubt- 
ful.   The  painter  tribe,  where  there  is  an  opportunity 
of  testing  it,  is  not  and  never  has  been  very  exact  in 
its  representations  of  musical  machines.    It  is  true  that 
a  few  pictures  painted  in  and  after  the  fifteenth  century 
are    surprisingly   accurate    and    Mr.    Dolmetsch,  for 
one,  has  profited  by  them  ;   but  the  very  fact  that 
these  surprise  us  shows  how  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  rest.    You  cannot  induce  a  painter  to 
draw  an  organ  on  which  it  would  be  possible  to  play 
a  Bach  fugue  ;  and  though  in  such  masterpieces  of 
sentimentality  as  "Her  Mother's  Voice"  something 
resembling  a  grand  piano  is  achieved,  most  of  the 
pianos  I  have  seen  in  pictures  and  book  and  magazine 
illustrations  would  require  a  system  of  fingering  yet  to 
be  devised.    When  our  civilisation  has  passed  awav 
and  the  glories  of  Queen's  Hall  are  unremembered,  and 
the  instruments  we  play  on  have  crumbled  into  dust,  I 
can  imagine  the  spectacled  archaeologists  of  that  far-off 
time  endeavouring  to  construct  an  organ  or  a  piano  from 
a  drawing  chance  has  preserved  for  them.  Doubtless 
they  will  make  something  which  will  yield  music  of  a 
sort  ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  should  re- 
cognise the  music  as  ours.    And  so  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  bygone  peoples  :  we  may  make  flutes  and  harps 
and  what  not,  copying  from  their  wall-paintings,  but 
we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  have  got  the  true  things. 
All  is  hazy  speculation  ;  and  whatever  hypotheses  we 
may  form,  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far 
they  are  right  and  how  far  wrong. 

And  haziness  is  made  doubly  hazy,  vagueness  doubly 
vague,  by  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  music  of  the  elder 
world.  Hardly  any  has  been  handed  on  to  us,  and 
what  we  have  we  cannot  read  accurately,  and  what  we 
can  read  in  a  fashion  our  ears  refuse  to  accept  as  music. 
Not  by  any  effort  to  dissociate  myself  from  the 
present  and  the  music  of  the  present  can  I  hear  that 
Hymn  to  Apollo,  about  which  there  was  so  much  fuss  a 
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few  years  ago,  as  other  than  modern  music  perverted 
and  out  of  tune.  I  remember  trying  hard  one  hot  sum- 
mer afternoon  in  S.  James'  Hall  to  fancy  myself  an 
ancient  Greek  without  any  clothes  on  and  without  any 
modern  ideas  of  tonality  and  sense  of  modern  scales. 
It  was  all  to  no  purpose  :  simply  I  heard  a  succession 
of  notes  nearly  enough  alike  to  our  music  to  sound 
disagreeably  unmusical.  Of  course  strange  noises 
have  passed  and  in  places  still  pass  for  music  ; 
yet  I  doubt  whether  any  old  Greek  would  recognise  the 
Hymn  to  Apollo  as  we  read  it.  Still,  one  never  knows. 
It  is  certain  that  they  liked  things  that  are  horribly  dis- 
cordant to  us.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  so  far  as 
the  Greeks  :  the  musicians  of  the  middle  ages  regarded 
an  accompaniment  of  fourths  and  fifths  as  sublimely 
beautiful.  When  the  ancient  music  of  a  country 
survives  to  this  day  we  can  get  a  lesson  that  ought  to 
make  us  very  careful  ere  we  believe,  as  Mr.  Hermann 
Smith  believes,  that  one  can  deduce  the  nature  of  the 
music  from  the  instruments  on  which  it  was  played.  I, 
for  instance,  once  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  some 
Egyptian  instruments  and  succeeded  in  drawing  forth 
sundry  unpleasant  sounds.  But  at  the  last  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion there  was  an  Egyptian  opera  and  the  music — 
played,  I  suppose,  in  the  traditional  way — was  very 
different  from  all  I  had  dreamed.  A  grand  operatic 
finale  in  particular  was  most  amazing.  At  first  I  heard 
nothing  but  a  confused  din,  and  it  was  only  very 
gradually  that  I  realised  that  the  music — if  it  could  be 
called  music — was  in  genuine  parts.  Such  an  uproar 
I  have  never  heard — not  even  when  Covent  Garden  has 
done  its  worst  with  a  Wagner  chorus  ;  yet  I  suppose  it 
gave  pleasure  to  native  Egyptians  accustomed  to 
it  all  their  lives.  My  point,  however,  is  that  no  Euro- 
pean could  have  deduced  such  music  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  instruments  ;  and  I  am  suspicious  as  to  a  good 
deal  that  Mr.  Smith  says.  But  his  book,  if  a  trifle 
garrulous,  is  full  of  suggestion,  and  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  not  only  by  music-lovers  but  also  by  those 
who  care  to  learn  how  man  came  to  separate  himself 
by  music  from  the  other  animals. 

In  skipping  lightly  across  the  ages  and  over  con- 
tinents we  are  struck  by  one  fact.  The  instruments 
used  in  warm  climates  are  all  small  compared  with 
those  of  colder  climates.  The  Eastern  nations  have  no 
organs  with  five  keyboards  and  two  hundred  stops  ; 
they  do  not  even  rise  to  the  luxury  of  a  grand  piano. 
A  simple  pipe  serves  them,  a  harp  with  a  few  strings 
ravishes  their  senses.  They  have  scarcely  any  har- 
mony. Mr.  Smith  speaks  of  the  harmony  of  the 
ancients  and  rather  vaguely  suggests  that  though  un- 
defined, not  reduced  to  rule  or  indeed  at  all  under- 
stood, it  yet  existed  as  the  result  of  many  players 
trying  to  play  in  unison  and  not  quite  succeeding.  Now 
it  is  not  very  generous  thus  to  disparage  our  ancestors 
who  cannot  defend  themselves,  and  since  the  human  ear 
has  not  changed  since  history  was  first  written  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  earliest  musicians  were 
more  prone  to  get  out  of  tune  than  is  a  good  average 
violinist  of  to-day.  Even  if  they  did  sometimes 
get  a  trifle  off  the  note,  it  is  incredible  that  any 
one  of  them  should  have  got  so  far  away  as  to  pro- 
duce anything  approaching  what  we  call  harmony. 
Of  course  the  people  of  those  days  could  put  up  with 
strange  noises  and  even  find  them  agreeable  ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  they  could  find  much  that  was  lovely 
and  lovable  in  a  number  of  performers  unable  to  play 
in  unison.  They  did  not  want  harmony  ;  harmony  is 
quite  a  modern  invention  and  need.  Harmony  came 
with  large  bodies  of  singers,  large  instruments  and 
above  all  large  bodies  of  instrumentalists.  Now  I 
revert  to  the  fact  that  in  warm  climates  small  instru- 
ments, incapable  of  producing  harmonic  effects,  prevail 
and  larger  ones  in  cold  climates.  That  is  to  say  where 
people  take  their  music  out  of  doors  they  are  content 
to  have  it  very  simple  ;  whilst  when  it  is  heard  indoors 
the  ear  seems  to  grow  greedier  and  greedier  for  more 
and  ever  more  fulness  of  tone  until  we  get  the  stupen- 
dous musical  structures  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner  and 
such  instruments  as  the  modern  grand  piano  and  organs 
that  merely  deafen  you  with  their  din.  Those  who  like 
to  listen  to  music  in  the  open  know  quite  well  what 
they  are  about.  Outside  little  is  gained  and  much  is 
lost  by  the  multiplication   of  instruments  or  by  the 


employment  of  large  ones.  A  guitar  or  mandolin  on 
a  lake  makes  a  far  more  penetrating  sound  than  a 
grand  piano — as  will  have  been  noticed  by  everyone 
who  has  heard  the  piano  played  on  a  passing  steam- 
launch. 

If  we  have  lost  the  old  delight  in  simple  tune — so  that 
an  unaccompanied  melody  like  that  for  the  cor  anglais 
in  "  Tristan  "  comes  to  us  as  a  novelty — we  have  gained 
much.  While  unwilling  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindustanis  and  the 
Japanese — and  each  nation  claims  to  have  the  most 
beautiful  music  in  existence — I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  say  that  they  lie.  Such  music  as 
theirs  cannot  contain  what  ours  does.  It  pleases 
them  because  so  far  as  music  is  concerned  they  remain 
children  finding  pleasure  in  simple  sensuous  effects. 
That  their  scales  are  horrible  to  my  ear  does  not  greatly 
matter  :  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years  or  so  I  dare 
say  I  should  grow  accustomed  to  them  ;  and  the  main 
'  fact  is  that  people  do  find  pleasure  in  such  music  and 
that  the  music  by  reason  of  its  structure  or  lack  of 
structure  cannot  hold  any  serious  content.  Our  highly 
elaborate  music  can  and  does.  Every  day  it  becomes 
more  intricate,  every  day  we  try  to  express  more 
difficult  things.  Where  will  it  end  ?  Must  we  have 
recourse  to  quarter-tones  and  eighths  of  tones  ?  Not, 
I  believe,  for  many  a  century.  There  are  yet  miracles 
to  be  worked  with  the  twelve  notes  of  our  scale,  and 
those  who  spend  their  time  in  working  out  its  possi- 
bilities by  means  of  long  arithmetical  calculations  and 
prophesy  that  the  end  is  near  would  be  better  employed 
in  doing  a  little  thinking.  There  are  not  many  great 
melodies  in  the  world.  A  melody  has  to  be  written 
many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  times  and  as  it  were 
cast  back  again  and  again  into  the  general  melting- 
pot  until  the  lucky  man  comes  along  and  by  an  inspired 
touch  gives  it  its  final  form.  There  is  not  a  great 
theme  in  existence  that  has  not  had  many  feeble  fore- 
runners. Some  of  Beethoven's  and  Mozart's  most 
marvellous  melodies  are  only  fragments  of  the  scale 
transfigured  by  a  divine  touch.  .1  am  not  the  least 
anxious  about  the  future.  We  can  no  more  guess  at 
that  than  we  can  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  first 
music  ;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  need  for  alarmed  talk  of 
exhausted  resources. 

John  F.  Ruxciman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ALIEN  IMMIGRATION— THE  PRESENT 
POSITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Alien  Immigration  was  composed  ot  seven 
members.  Of  these  a  majority  of  five,  which  consisted 
of  the  President,  Lord  James  of  Hereford— whose  im- 
partiality is  as  far  beyond  question  as  his  ability — Mr. 
Alfred  Lyttelton,  Major  W.  Evans  Gordon,  M.P..  Mr. 
Henry  Norman,  the  Liberal  member  for  South  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Mr.  William  Vallance,  who  has  had  an 
almost  unrivalled  experience  of  the  actual  conditions  in 
East  London,  recommended  the  exclusion  of  certain 
classes  of  immigrants,  who  were  undesirable  either  on 
account  of  their  character  or  owing  to  the  economic 
position  of  the  districts  in  which  they  settle  en  masse. 
The  Commission  held  forty-nine  public  sittings,  and 
examined  175  witnesses,  and  its  inquiry  was  of  a  most 
exhaustive  character.  It  was  hoped  and  expected  that 
legislation  would  ensue  as  a  consequence  of  the  finding 
of  the  majority.  The  Government  introduced  a  bill 
which  closely  followed  their  recommendations,  and  was 
generally  approved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the 
division  list  on  the  second  reading  showed.  It  was 
wrecked  in  Committee  by  the  obstructive  tactics  to 
which  its  opponents  resorted.  If  the  bill  had  been 
carried,  the  work  of  the  Immigration  Reform  Associa- 
tion would  have  been  finished.  But  in  the  present 
circumstances  a  new  situation  has  arisen. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  immigration  problem 
is  chiefly  a  question  of  criminality  among  aliens.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case.    The  connexion  of  foreigners 
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with  vice,  especially  of  the  worst  kinds,  is  even  more 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  their  connexion 
with  crime.  The  economic  evils  which  result  from  the 
inflow  of  the  resourceless  constitute  a  difficulty  of  at 
least  equal  gravity.  Facts  published  by  a  prominent 
Liberal  paper  showed  that  quite  recently  there  were 
over  a  thousand  applicants  for  a  single  vacancy  for  an 
unskilled  labourer  in  London.  The  Royal  Commission 
reported,  without  a  dissentient,  that  "  the  continuous 
stream  of  fresh  arrivals  [of  aliens]  produces  a  glut  in 
the  unskilled  labour  market  ",  and  yet  twelve  steamers 
bring  settlers  from  Eastern  Europe,  of  whom  forty  per 
cent,  are  destitute  when  they  reach  the  country,  to  the 
port  of  London  alone  every  week.  Alien  male  workers 
are  trying  to  support  a  wife  and  family  on  seven 
shillings  a  week — the  instance  is  not  exceptional,  but 
typical.  Alien  women  are  competing  with  native 
women  workers  on  a  wage  of  a  shilling  a  week  and 
space  to  sleep  in.  Already  native  sempstresses,  as  the 
last  report  of  the  Principal  Lad)-  Inspector  of  Factories 
shows,  are  making  corsets  at  tenpence  halfpenny  the 
dozen  pairs,  and  we  have  evidence  that  in  this  kind  of 
work  earnings  have  fallen  fifty  per  cent,  during  the 
last  few  years.  By  means  of  systematised  overcrowding 
aliens  of  the  poorest  class  have  dispossessed  the  native 
working  population  from  a  hundred  and  seven  streets 
in  six  years  in  a  single  East  End  borough. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  and  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Royal  Commission  a  campaign  has  been  organised 
against  restrictive  legislation,  and  it  will  be  vigorously 
conducted.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Law  said  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  would  fight  to  the  end  against  any  measure 
which  would  exclude  alien  paupers.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  Immigration  Reform  Association  seeks  to 
continue,  and  if  possible  to  extend,  its  work.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  almost  entirely  supported  by  members  of 
the  Committee  and  a  few  friends  who  have  the  subject 
at  heart.  Owing  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Bull  M.P.,  the  Association  has  had  office-room  free  of 
all  charge  from  its  foundation.  The  Secretary,  originally 
appointed  at  a  small  salary,  worked  on  half-pay  for 
several  months  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  of  ex- 
penditure and  the  strictest  economy  has  been  and  will 
be  exercised  in  every  particular.  But  funds  are  urgently 
needed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
this  national  question  and  who  wish  that  the  real  facts 
should  be  known  and  information  continuously  collected, 
so  that  the  case  may  be  properly  presented  both  inside 
and  outside  Parliament,  will  assist  the  Association. 
All  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  D.  J.  Morgan  M.P.  at  20  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within  E.C. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Henry  Seton  Karr, 

D.  J.  Morgan, 

W.  Evans  Gordon. 


"S.  OMER." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brighton,  8  August,  1904. 

Sir,— The  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Gerard  in 
the  Saturday  Review  of  the  6th  inst.  requires  a  few- 
words  in  reply.  We  all  know  that  the  spelling  of 
names— of  towns  as  well  as  of  families— has  some- 
what changed  in  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years  ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  any  person  at  the  present  day 
would  be  found  bold  enough  to  talk  of  "  S.  Omers  "  : 
anyhow  I  sincerely  trust  that  no  boy — in  his  interest- 
would  write  it  thus  in  any  examination  paper.  Such 
spelling  would  only  do  for  Mrs.  Malaprop  or  "Mrs. 
Brown  at  the  Play  ". 

I  would  here  remark  that  French  towns  with  the 
prefix  "  Saint  "  are  almost  invariablv  without  the 
final  s— S.  Cloud,  S.  Malo,  S.  Martin,  S.  Cyr,  S.  Etienne, 
S.  Germain,  S.  Quentin,  S.  Pol,  S.  Valery,  &c.  &c. 

Again,  it  is  entirely  incorrect  to  say  that  "  in 
English  place-names  which  begin  with  "Saint"  the 
final  s  is  invariably  added."  Have  we  not  S.  Asaph, 
S.  Austell,  S.  Lawrence,  S.  Rollox,  S.  Thomas,  S.  Peter, 


S.  Mary  Church,  S.  George,  S.  Osyth,  and  many  others? 
It  is  really  if  anything  rather  the  other  way. 

Anyhow,  whatever  may  have  been  the  spelling  in 
former  days,  S.  Omer  will  always  be  "  S.  Omer  "  all 
the  world  over,  as  I  knew  it  personally  sixty  years 
ago. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

B.  HOTHAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Homewood,  Babington  Road,  Streatham,  S.W. 

8  August,  1904. 
Sir, — Has  Father  Gerard  never  heard  of  Cornwall  ? 
Hi>  St.  Neots  is  evidently  the  Huntingdonshire  one,  as 
"down  west"  we  have  had  Saints  galore  who  have 
bequeathed  "  place  names "  to  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets  without  "the  invariable  final  s"  which  the 
Reverend  Father  says  is  characteristic  of  England. 
Witness — S.  Austell,  S.  Blazey,  S.  Columb,  S.  Day, 
S.  Ewe,  S.  Hilary,  S.  Just,  S.  Issey,  S.  Keyne, 
S.  Teath,  S.  Veep,  S.  Veryan,  S.  Winnow,  S.  Wenn, 
and  more  than  a  dozen  others  I  could  name  in  the 
delectable  duchy. 

Yours  -truly, 

Robert  Bishop. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
13  Buckland  Terrace,  Plymouth, 

9  August,  1904. 

Sir, — Father  Gerard  is  in  error  when  he  states  that 
in  England  place-names  beginning  with  "Saint"  in- 
variably end  in  s.  On  Cruchley's  map  of  Cornwall  I  have 
found  in  a  few  minutes  thirty-seven  place-names  with 
the  prefix  "  Saint  "  and  without  a  final  s.  S.  Allen, 
S.  Anthony,  S.  Austell,  S.  Brock,  S.  Breward, 
S.  Buryan,  S.  Cleather,  S.  Cleer,  S.  Columb, 
S.  Dominick,  S.  Erme,  S.  Ewe,  S.  Eval,  S.  Erth, 
S.  Enodock,  S.  Illogan,  S.  Issey,  S.  Juliot,  S.  Just, 
and  S.  Kevern  are  instances.  In  Cornwall  the  addi- 
tion of  the  possessive  s  does  not  appear  to  be  the  rule. 
In  Devonshire  we  have  S.  Budeaux,  S.  Lawrence  Clist, 
S.  Marychurch,  and  Otterv  S.  Mary.  In  Somerset  are 
Buckland  S.  Mary,  Stoke  S.  Mary,  Thorne  S.  Mar- 
garet. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  H.  Stephenson. 


"CONSIDER  THE  CHILDREN." 
To  the  Editor  of  the   Saturday  Review. 

The  Wigwam,  Wortham,  Diss, 
7  August,  1904. 

Sir, — Though  far  less  "expert  and  knowing"  than 
Mr.  Burton,  I  can  at  least  affirm  that  the  sinister  coin- 
cidence between  infant  insurance  and  infant  dissolution 
was  known  to  parish  priests  "  in  the  'seventies  ".  It  is,, 
alas  !  unlikely  that  those  who  were  children  then  and 
are  parents  now  will  have  departed  from  the  evil 
tradition  bequeathed  to  them  by  those  who  were  them- 
selves "  peiores  avis";  they  will  hardly  have  escaped 
from  becoming  "progenies  vitiosior "  by  the  attain- 
ment "of  a  fairer  mind  than  to  be  butcher  of  an 
innocent  child  ". 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully 

E.  T.  Frere. 


CHARITY  VOTING  REFORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

36  West  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road.  W.C. 
9  August,  1904. 

Sir, — There  has  been  a  tendency  of  recent  years  tc 
reform  and  modify  the  voting  system,  which  is  a  modern 
invention  unknown  out  of  England,  hardlv  out  of 
London,  and  for  about  twenty-live  years  no  charitable 
institution  has  adopted  the  voting  system,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  new  society  will  be  founded  in 
which  it  will  be  recognised.    To  those  of  the  general 
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public  to  whom  the  subject  is  unknown,  and  to  sup- 
porters of  charity  voting  reform  among  your  readers, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  that  in  the  Clergy 
Orphan  Corporation  Schools  the  voting  system  has 
been  abolished — a  step  which  was  taken  with  the  full 
approval  of  all  the  bishops  ;  and  since  the  abandon- 
ment the  children  in  the  foundation  have  increased 
and  the  mothers  have  been  spared  much  trouble  and 
expense  in  canvassing.  In  the  Railway  Benevolent 
Institution  the  system  has  been  in  abeyance  for  some 
years,  whilst  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent 
Institution  modifications  appear  to  have  been  made. 
In  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Children,  although  the  laws  of  the  institu- 
tion provide  for  the  election  of  inmates  by  the  votes  of 
the  governors,  that  system  of  admission  has  not  been 
resorted  to  for  at  least  fifteen  years.  An  increasing 
number  of  subscribers  also  place  their  votes  at  the 
disposal  of  committees,  as  at  the  National  Orphan 
Home,  where  the  committee  deal  with  the  cases  of 
applicants  on  their  merits.  Subscriptions  are  invited 
to  help  carry  out  the  work  of  charity  voting  reform. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  H.  Sturges, 
Secretary  Charity  Voting  Reform  Association. 


A  COLONIAL  CONSULTATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1 1  August. 

Sir, — Your  article  in  last  week's  Saturday  Review 
on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposed  conference  suggests 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  be  perfectly  confident  the 
colonies  would  agree  to  a  preferential  arrangement  or 
he  would  not  have  invited  the  Premier  to  take  a  step 
which  might  merely  prejudice  the  whole  tariff  reform 
case.  But  does  it  not  rather  appear  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's suggestion  was  made  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  ?  There  is  nothing  either  in  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  in  any  of  his  public  utterances 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  had  really  thought  the 
matter  out. 

On  the  contrary,  there  was  much  in  his  previous 
speeches  to  suggest  that  his  views  were  all  the 
other  way.  In  the  beginning  he  said  the  colonies  had 
made  an  offer — an  offer  which  of  course  is  disputed  by 
his  opponents — and  that  he  was  anxious  to  educate 
public  opinion  at  home  on  the  question  of  preferential 
tariffs  before  taking  any  further  steps  with  regard  to 
the  colonies.  When  he  was  met  with  the  argument 
that  the  colonies  would  never  enter  into  any  arrangement 
limiting  their  future  fiscal  liberty,  he  said  that  all  he 
wanted  was  the  support  of  Great  Britain  and  with  a 
mandate  from  the  Mother-country  in  his  pocket  he 
would  desire  nothing  more  than  to  be  sent  on  a  tour 
round  the  Empire  to  negotiate  with  the  leading  colonies. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  position  entirely  the  reverse 
of  that  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  now  assumes.  Instead 
of  inviting  the  colonies  to  come  to  England  he  proposed 
to  go  to  the  colonies.  1  think  his  first  view  was  the 
wiser  and  better,  and  that  there  is  really  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  the  argument  that  it  is  merely  toying  with  a 
great  question  to  ask  colonial  statesmen  to  come 
to  London  to  discuss  terms  which  may  be  repu- 
diated at  the  very  next  general  election.  It  is 
unfortunate,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain for  once  should  have  played  into  the  hands 
of  an  indeterminate  Imperialist  like  Lord  Rosebery. 
Mr.  Watson,  the  Labour  Premier  of  Australia,  has 
adopted  an  attitude  on  this  question  which  is  entirely 
in  keeping  with  Lord  Rosebery's — another  regrettable 
advantage  to  the  anti-reform  side. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  reflects  on  Mr.  Balfour's 
refusal  to  call  the  conference  I  think  he  will  agree  that 
it  is  for  the  best.  It  would  have  been  premature,  and 
might  have  played  havoc  with  the  greatest  imperial 
problem  of  our  time.  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  not  lose 
patience  :  he  is  doing  a  great  educative  work  and  must 
not  force  a  pace  which,  as  he  has  already  confessed,  he 
considers  remarkable.  Yours, 

Observer. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  OXFORD  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

"The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole."  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Vols.  V.-VIII.  Oxford  :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.     1904.    6s.  net  each. 

MRS.  TOYNBEE'S  edition  of  "  Walpole's  Letters" 
progresses  with  commendable  rapidity,  and  this 
second  instalment  of  four  volumes  confirms  the  favour- 
able impression  made  by  the  first.  The  printing  of 
the  text  and  the  statistical  table  of  contents  continue 
to  be  admirably  executed  and  the  editor's  work  main- 
tains the  same  high  standard  as  that  commented  on  in 
the  Saturday  Review  of  5  March.  A  careful  collation 
of  the  new  text  with  that  of  Cunningham  would  reveal 
by  accumulated  details  how  much  exact  historical 
scholarship  owes  to  the  punctilious  care  of  the  editor  ; 
her  notes  show  the  same  notable  desire  for  self- 
restraint,  brevity,  accuracy  and  lucidity  ;  indeed  at 
times  they  might  be  pronounced  almost  too  brief  were 
it  n6t  for  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Toynbee  justifiably  aims 
not  at  commenting  on  but  simply  explaining  the 
personal  references  in  her  author,  and  these  succinct 
epitomes  furnish  of  themselves  a  very  pretty  comment 
on  the  extraordinary  number  of  individuals,  important, 
mediocre,  and  worthless,  unforgetable,  forgotten  and 
unknown  who  stalk  across  or  lurk  in  the  reader's 
path  as  he  makes  his  pilgrimage  through  these  re- 
markable pages.  The  photogravure  reproductions  too 
are  very  welcome  and  we  wish  we  could  have  more  of 
them  ;  for,  as  Carlyle  was  never  tired  of  maintaining, 
there  is  no  more  searching  or  vivifying  commentary  on 
the  value  of  an  historical  document  which  judges  of  men 
and  women  and  their  motives  than  a  contemporary 
portrait  of  these  very  men  and  women. 

Turning  now  to  the  subject  matter  we  may  note  that 
these  four  volumes  contain  eighty-six  letters  not  to  be 
found  in  Cunningham  and  that  twenty-five  of  these  are 
printed  for  the  first  time  and  are  therefore  absolutely 
new  to  the  public.  In  both  the  eighty-six  and  the 
twenty-five  are  some  very  interesting  letters,  particularly 
those  to  his  fine  friend  George  Selwyn  whose  witticisms 
he  loves  to  record  to  his  other  correspondents,  those  to 
Lady  Mary  Coke  (reprinted  from  the  Letters  and 
Journals  of  that  lady)  and  those  to  Miss  Anne  Pitt 
(recovered  from  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion's Reports),  for  Walpole  when  writing  to  women 
invariably  reveals  himself  with  delightful  naivete,  as 
those  who  have  studied  the  letters  to  Lady  Hervey 
know  to  their  advantage;  "there  is  a  douceur  in  the 
society  of  the  women  of  fashion  that  captivates  me  "  he 
confesses.  Amongst  the  hitherto  unpublished  must 
be  especially  noted  three  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  iour  to 
;  Sir  H.  Mann,  two  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  which 
Walpole  doubtless  wrote  with  his  naughty  tongue  in 
his  withered  cheek,  considering  what  he  has  said  else- 
where of  his  intriguing  and  pettifogging  grace,  and  a 
little  group  in  French,  to  the  Contessa  Reni,  to  the 
wonderful  Madame  du  Deffand,  "  my  dear  old  woman  " 
I  as  he  calls  her,  to  her  equally  wonderful  and  aged  friend 
the  President  Henault,  to  the  Comtesse  de  Forcalquier, 
and  the  Duchesses  de  Choiseul  and  d'Aiguillon.  These 
are  fruits  of  his  visits  to  Paris  which  furnish  a  good 
1  many  chatty  letters  ;  Walpole  could  venture  on  French 
!  to  these  noble  ladies,  though  to  Voltaire  he  writes  in 
!  his  most  formal  and  correct  English  ;  he  would  have 
been  a  bold  English  scribe  to  approach  the  literary 
'  dictator  of  Europe  in  1768  even  in  French  that  was 
gallant  and  polished  enough  for  a  duchess  or  a  Presi- 
dent of  Parlement.  The  President  Henault,  Madame 
du  Deffand  and  the  Duchesses  de  Choiseul  and 
d'Aiguillon  are  figures  who  require  no  biographies  in 
small  print,  but  we  could  wish  Mrs.  Toynbee  had 
supplemented  Walpole's  brief  epitome  of  the  past  and 
future  of  the  Contessa  Reni  and  the  Comtesse  de  For- 
calquier. Is  it  that  nothing  is  discoverable,  or  is  the 
information  withheld  till  vol.  xvi.  ? 

These  four  volumes  broadly  cover  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  and  though  their 
interest  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  preceding- 
instalment  it  is  not  less  important  and  stimulating. 
True  we  miss  the  touches  of  freshness,  innocent  of  self- 
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consciousness,  which  make  the  early  letters  particularly 
piquant,    for    in    1761     Horace    has  unquestionably 
"  arrived  "  as  a  letter-writer  and  try  as  he  will  he 
cannot   quite  forget  that  posterity,  not  to  speak  of 
his  own  day,  will  insist  on  peeping  over  his  shoulder 
as  he  sits  in  his  slippers  (for  his  feet  so  often  "are 
piteously  tender")  to  jot  down  his  epistolary  gazette. 
He  is  an  author  of  fame  and  distinction   now,  the 
Maecenas  of  Strawberry  Hill,  an  amateur  of  the  arts  by 
profession  and  practice  ;  he  has  definitely  abandoned 
the  career  of  politics  for  the  task  of  becoming  its  unique 
chronicler  ("  determined  to  meddle  in  the  scuffles  of  no 
green  room  "  are  his  words)  ;  he  is  older  too,  and  more 
battered  in  heart  and  body  ;  hence  his  judgments  are 
more  mature  and  he  has  lived  through  the  Titanic 
struggle  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.    The  atmosphere 
and  the  outlook  on  life  we  feel  have  changed  and  are 
changing  ;  if  his  gout  gets  steadily  worse  his  gallant, 
incorrigible  loyalty  to  the  Whiggism  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  in  which  he  knew  (and  says  so  repeatedly) 
he  would  die,  remains  as  gallant  and  incorrigible  as 
ever.    Canning  believed  that  he  had  buried  his  political 
creed  in  the  grave  of  his  master  William  Pitt,  and  it 
would  be  an  interesting  study  in  the  evolution  of  a 
man's  psychology  and  of  political  ideas  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  trace  at  length  the  influence  of  Sir  Robert's 
creed  on  the  creed  of  his  equally  famous  son,  and  to 
compare  the  process  and  the  results  with  those  of  the 
mental  history  of  another  great  apostle  of  Whiggism — 
Burke.    Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  that  in  the 
main  elements  of  the  faith  which  made  Sir  Robert  the 
protagonist  par  excellence  of  the  robust  and  vivifying 
"Revolution  Whigs"  we  can  identify  the  faith  which 
was  bread  and  water,  the  breath  of  life  and  the  hope  of 
the  future  for  Horace  Walpole — in  a  word  that  he  had 
buried  his  creed  in  the  grave  of  Great  Britain's  "first 
Prime  Minister".    Of  course  he  did  not  know  it.    We  see 
it  when  we  read  the  letters  continuously  and  ponder  on 
the  writing  between  the  lines  say  between  1757-1761, 
when  Chatham's  genius  had  burst  the    bonds  of  a 
Whiggism  that  had   outlasted    its    generation,  from 
1 761-1775  when  a  new  Toryism  had  come   to  the 
birth,  when  Great  Britain  after  a  brief  and  glorious 
experience  of  an  heroic  age  was  cajoled  into  a  long  and 
bitter  experience  of  personal    monarchy  inspired  by 
useful  ideas  which  it  had  the  character  but  which  it 
bad  neither  the   brains  nor   the  men  to  carry  out. 
Horace  Walpole  could  see  as  we  can  see  now  that 
claret  till  four  in  the  morning,  the  loo  table,  mistresses 
and  White's  were  as  bad  a  school  of  statesmanship  as 
riband-hunting  at  Windsor,  cowardice  at  Minden  or  a 
membership  in  the  noble  fraternity  of  Medmenham,  for 
Horace  supped  and  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  age  of 
Grafton,   Rockingham,   Sandwich,   my  Lord  Temple, 
George  Selwyn,  and  North  as  he  had  with  the  age  of 
Pulteney,   Chesterfield,    Newcastle    and    Henry  Fox. 
But  if  his  atmosphere  and  outlook  on  life  are  changing 
and  have  changed,  the  letter-writer  remains  the  same 
incomparable  social  and  political  diarist.    Gout  (and 
what  a  pitiable  and  increasing  amount  of  it  there  is  in 
his  pages  !),  the  iniquities  of  prerogative,  general  war- 
rants, the  errings  of  the  blood-royal,  the  sleepless  self- 
seeking  of  Bute  and  the  Grenville  and  Bedford  groups, 
the  mysterious  eclipse  of  Chatham,  cannot  dull  his  pen; 
they  only  add  the  requisite  touch  of  piquancy  to  his 
affected  cynicism,  to  his  sarcasms,  to  his  unquenchable 
itching  (despite  all  his  avowals  to  the  contrary)  to  know 
who  has  been  entertaining  whom  and  where,  who  is 
dead  and  what  he  or  she  have  left  and  why,  who  is 
"  breeding  "  or  marrying,  who  is  running  off' the  rails 
and  with  whom.     He  is  the  same  unique  combination 
of  the  modern  interviewer  (without  his  vulgarity,  unless 
curiosity  be  vulgar)  and  the  eighteenth-century  Greville, 
the  anticipator  of  the  society  journalist  without  his 
snobbery  and  falsehoods,  the  collector  who  posed  as  a 
dilettante  but  was  angry  when  the  profession  was  taken 
in    earnest,  the  animal-loving   egoist    as  profoundly 
interested  in  the  weather  and  above  all  his  own  mental 
and  physical  symptoms  as  Laud  was  in  the  drops  of 
blood  that  fell  from  his  nose,  and  an  egoist  with  a 
truly  enviable    power  of  touching  in  a  vignette  as 
pleasing  to  himself  as  it  was  to  his  correspondents  and 
to  us  to-day.   We  open  the  volumes  at  random  :  Horace 
is  at  Bath  and  (of  course)  has  been  to  hear  Wesley 


preach.  "  There  was  a  Scotch  Countess  of  Buchan  ", 
he  remarks  "  who  is  carrying  a  pure  rosy  vulgar  face 
to  heaven,  and  who  asked  Miss  Rich  if  that  (i.e.  Horace, 
moi  qui  vous  parle)  was  the  author  of  the  poets ". 
Assuredly  we  shall  not  forget  my  Lady  Buchan.  We 
open  the  volume  again  and  our  eye  lights  on  this  :  "  I 
love  to  contradict  myself  as  fast  as  I  can  when  I  have 
told  you  a  lie,  lest  you  should  take  me  for  a  chamber- 
maid or  Charles  Townshend  ":  poor  Charles  !  As 
if  it  was  not  enough  to  be  damned  to  posterity  as 
I  the  author  of  a  proposal  which  ended  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  an  empire.  But  behind  all  these  count- 
less lively  criticisms  lies  much  that  is  more  valuable 
even  than  wit  and  a  genius  for  letter-writing.  To-day 
we  know  so  much  more  than  the  world  did  when 
Cunningham  made  his  collection.  The  Bedford  Corre- 
spondence, Lord  Holland's  Memoir  in  Lady  Sarah 
Lennox's  Letters,  Grafton's  Autobiography,  the  corre- 
spondence of  George  III.  with  Lord  North,  Rocking- 
ham's Life  and  a  dozen  other  memoirs — all  bear  on 
these  memorable  fifteen  years  of  ministerial  revolution, 
Patriot  Kingship,  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election, 
Pitt's  inglorious  mosaic  of  a  second  ministry,  preroga- 
tive, privilege  and  the  proletariate,  but  nowhere  is  the 
story  told  with  more  vivacity,  insight,  relevant  irrele- 
vance and  on  the  whole  with  more  detachment  than  by 
Walpole.  "  You  must  recollect",  he  tells  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  in  1765,  "that  I  understand  this  country 
pretty  well — attend  closely  to  what  passes — have  very 
good  intelligence — and  know  the  character  of  the 
actors  thoroughly ".  What  better  reason  could  be 
given  more  succinctly  ?  If  you  have  the  literary  power 
of  a  De  Sevigne,  the  sources  of  information  of  a 
Greville  and  have  for  your  daily  theme  the  secrets  of  a 
growing  empire  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  century  later 
the  press  of  a  great  University  should  think  your 
letters  worth  sixteen  volumes  and  an  editor  as  competent 
as  Mrs.  Toynbee. 


THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM. 

"Pseudo-Criticism."  By  Sir  Robert  Anderson.  London: 

Nisbet.     1904.    .v.  6d. 
"  Monument  Facts  and  Higher  Critical  Fancies."  By 

A.  H.  Sayce.    London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

1904.  2S. 

BOTH  of  these  attacks  upon  the  Higher  Criticism 
are  delivered  in  defence  of  traditional  views  in  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  Faith  :  both  betray  a  signal 
misunderstanding  of  the  positions  assailed.  If  we 
could  take  Sir  Robert  Anderson  as  a  representative  of 
the  devout  believer  who  is  gravely  disturbed  by  the 
newer  teaching,  he  would  be  worthy  of  all  consideration  ; 
his  sincerity,  indeed,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  is  so 
disfigured  by  lack  of  knowledge  and  manners,  his 
temper  is  so  abusive,  that  he  fails  to  enlist  our  sym- 
pathy. With  Professor  Sayce  it  is  different  ;  as  a 
1  scholar  he  ought  to  know  better  ;  either  he  is  wilfully 
blind  to  what  the  critics  actually  do  maintain,  or  he  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out.  Criticism  itself  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  attacks  of  this  kind  ;  but  they  may 
have  a  misleading  effect  upon  popular  opinion  to  the 
great  hindrance  of  the  truth,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
look  into  them.  To  begin  with,  we  repudiate  the 
notion  that  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  springs  from 
hostility  to  the  Faith,  or  is  bent  upon  undermining 
belief  in  the  supernatural.  Criticism  deals  with  the  form 
of  the  revelation,  it  does  not  affect  the  fact.  It  ought  to 
be  clear  by  this  time  that  loyalty  to  the  Faith  can  be 
combined  with  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  as  the  example 
of  our  leading  scholars  and  theologians  proves.  More- 
over, the  readers  of  this  Review  are  well  aware  that 
it  always  gives  a  welcome  to  sound  criticism,  while 
at  the  same  time  its  attitude  is  definitely  Christian.  We 
cannot  put  a  stop  to  inquiry  ;  attempts  to  do  so  have 
notoriously  failed  ;  a  Faith  which  will  not  allow  its 
title-deeds  to  be  examined  is  doomed  to  extinction. 
Critics,  of  course,  are  not  infallible,  and  a  protest 
against  extravagances  is  sometimes  necessary.  Nor 
ag'ain  are  all  their  conclusions  equally  certain  ;  in  many 
cases  the  data  are  insufficient  to  establish  any  secure 
results  ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  seize  upon  points  which 
can   only  be  put  forward  provisionally  in  order  to 
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discredit  all  the  rest.  While  there  is,  then,  a  large  region 
of  uncertainty  where  opinions  may  differ,  there  is  also 
a  solid  centre  of  agreement  from  which  the  newer 
teaching  is  not  likely  to  be  dislodged. 

Sir  Robert  Anderson  is  possessed  with  the  extra- 
ordinary idea  that  the  critics  are  "  attacking  "  or  "  have 
a  case  against  "  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah  &c;  that  they 
make  it  their  effort  "not  to  inquire  whether  Daniel  is 
genuine,  but  to  prove  that  it  is  a  forgery  ".  To  talk 
about  "forgeries"  is  nonsense.  All  criticism  worthy 
of  the  name  is  constructive  ;  it  examines  the  sacred 
texts  in  order  to  find  out  what  they  contain,  how  they 
took  shape,  in  what  sense  they  are  to  be  interpreted  ;  and 
the  induction  is  slowly  built  up  from  the  observed  facts. 
Indirectly  a  certain  amount  of  destruction  accompanies 
the  process  ;  what  is  destroyed  is  not  the  books,  but 
Sir  Robert  Anderson's  views  about  the  books.  The 
authorship,  for  instance,  which  is  ascribed  to  them  is 
largely  traditional  ;  it  is  not  claimed  by  the  books  them- 
selves ;  we  are  now  hero  told  that  Moses  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch,  or  Samuel,  or  David,  or  Isaiah  the  books  which 
bear  their  names.  The  critics  simply  attempt  to  explain 
the  facts  ;  if  Sir  Robert  Anderson  has  a  better  explanation 
to  give,  every  sensible  person  will  gladly  accept  it  ;  but 
the  difficulty  is,  the  traditional  view  does  not  account 
for  the  phenomena.  An  indictment  is  here  brought 
against  many  of  our  scholars  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who  gave,  at  j 
their  ordination,  a  solemn  affirmative  to  the  question, 
"  Do  you  unfeignedly  believe  all  the  "canonical  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments?"  They  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,  as  a  reference  to  the  Prayer-book 
might  have  shown.  We  cannot  be  thankful  enough 
that  the  Church  of  England,  while  requiring  her  priests  | 
to  be  "persuaded  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain 
sufficiently  all  doctrine  required  of  necessity  for  eternal 
salvation  ",  commits  them  to  no  position  inconsistent 
with  faithful  research  and  the  advance  of  learning.  To 
denounce  English  scholars  because  they  owe  so  much 
to  Germany  is  mere  insular  prejudice  ;  in  biblical,  as  in 
other  branches  of  science,  there  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Jew,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free.  It  is  some- 
times consoling  to  remember,  in  the  din  of  ecclesiastical 
rivalries,  that  the  modern  study  of  the  Bible  is  probably 
doing  more,  in  a  quiet  way,  for  the  unity  of  Christendom 
than  many  vaunted  schemes. 

Both  Sir  Robert  Anderson  and  Professor  Sayce  have 
"  exploded  "  the  critical  treatment  of  the  Pentateuch  to 
their  own  satisfaction.  In  the  former's  hands  the  ex- 
plosive is  the  Samaritan  Bible,  in  the  hitter's  it  is  the 
newly  discovered  Code  of  Hammurabi.  According  to 
the  critics  the  Pentateuch  reached  its  present  form  after 
the  exile,  about  450-400  B.C.  ;  it  was  at  this  period  that 
the  feud  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  arose  ;  is 
it  likely,  asks  Sir  Robert,  that  the  Samaritans  would  have 
adopted  as  their  Scripture  a  book  which  originated  at 
such  a  time  ?  Now  no  critic  has  ever  imagined  or 
stated  that  the  Pentateuch  originated  at  this  date  ; 
what  criticism  maintains  is  that  the  long  process  of 
codification,  embodying  many  ancient  laws  and  institu- 
tions, came  to  a  close  after  the  exile  ;  and  when  the 
renegade  priest  Manasseh  migrated  from  Jerusalem 
about  430  B.C.  to  start  the  rival  sanctuary  at  Samaria — 
if  we  may  trust  Josephus — he  naturally  brought  with 
him,  as  part  of  his  priestly  equipment,  the  Jewish  law  ; 
in  its  complete  form,  and  such,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
the  form  in  which  the  Samaritans  have  it.  Sir  Robert 
is  merely  firing  blank  cartridges.  Professor  Sayce 
asserts  that  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  "has  for  ever 
shattered  the  '  critical  '  theory  which  would  put  the 
Prophets  before  the  Law  ".  The  Code  proves  indeed 
that  an  elaborate  legal  system  was  developed  in 
Babylonia  at  a  remote  age,  and  so  far  there  is  analogy 
tor  an  early  formulation  of  laws  in  Israel  ;  but  the  Code 
in  no  way  settles  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Babylonian  law  directly  influenced 
the  Jewish  ;  certain  principles,  such  as  the  laws  of 
talio  and  ordeal,  are  common  to  both,  but  they  are 
primitive  principles  shared  by  the  whole  Semitic  race  ;  j 
and  while  there  is,  within  limits,  some  degree  of  \ 
resemblance  in  the  matters  which  come  up  for  legisla- 
tion, the  differences  between  the  two  systems  are  1 
strongly  marked.  The  Babylonian  Code  in  fact  greatly  | 
strengthens  the  findings  of  the  critics  ;  for,  like  the  I 


Pentateuch,  it  was  clearly  not  invented  all  at  once,  but 
grew  up  gradually  from  usage,  and  it  shows,  bylits 
standard  and  its  range,  how  very  late  the  Israelites 
were  in  arriving  at  anything  like  the  stage  of  legis- 
lative development  which  had  been  reached  by  the 
Babylonians  in  the  third  millennium  b.c.  Nor  has  the 
Code  "indirectly  vindicated  the  historical  character 
of  the  narrative  of  Genesis  ".  For  even  supposing  that 
Hammurabi  is  the  same  person  as  Amraphel  in 
Gen.  xiv.,  which  is  not  certain,  the  identification  does 
not  guarantee  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  history  as 
there  recorded.  Professor  Sayce's  treatment'  of 
Niildeke's  monograph  on  that  chapter  is  most  unfair 
and  misleading.  Noldeke  wrote  (1869)  before  Assyri- 
ologists  had  identified  some  of  the  names  of  the  kings 
and  their  countries  ;  he  is  careful  to  say  "  our  ignorance 
(of  the  kingdom  of  Ellasar)  is  no  argument  against  t he- 
correctness  of  the  narrative  ",and  subsequent  discoveries- 
have  upset  none  of  his  conclusions  on  the  main  issues, 
which,  of  course,  Professor  Sayce  does  not  attempt  to 
meet  .  To  imagine  that  critics  are  the  foes  of  archa?ologv, 
and  that  archaeology  has  "  time  after  time  disproved  the 
most  positive  assertions  of  a  sceptical  criticism  ",  is 
pure  illusion.  Archaeological  evidence  is  either  direct 
or  indirect  :  where  it  is  direct,  as  in  the  Assyrian 
accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib, 
it  is  conclusive  ;  where  it  is  indirect,  it  illustrates  in  a 
most  valuable  manner,  but  it  does  not  do  more  than 
illustrate,  the  ideas  and  setting  of  the  Hebrew  records,, 
as  in  the  narratives  of  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  Joseph 
in  Egypt.  Professor  Sayce  confounds  this  twofold 
character  of  the  evidence  in  a  way  which  is  unpardon- 
able in  a  guide  of  popular  opinion.  The  critics,  like 
other  scientific  workers,  may  sometimes  follow  wander- 
ing lights  ;  but  to  go  back  upon  their  methods  is  to 
deny  the  ordinary  principles  of  historical  and  literary 
investigation.  Wre  do  so  at  our  peril,  even  if  we  have 
to  part  with  some  cherished  opinions.  An  implicit  con- 
fidence in  all  truth  is  a  sure  protection  against  either 
fear  or  disaster. 


LORD  DALHOUSIE. 

"  The  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie."    By  Sir  W. 
Lee- Warner.   London  :  Macmillan.  1904.  255.  net. 

rHEN  Lord  Dalhousie  died  in  i860  the  storm  of 
feeling  excited  against  him  by  the  Mutiny  had 
not  yet  worn  itself  out.  With  characteristic  confidence 
in  himself  and  the  justice  of  his  cause  he  directed  by  a 
codicil  to  his  will  that  his  papers,  voluminous  beyond 
belief,  classified  and  arranged  as  surely  no  other  states- 
man has  ever  marshalled  the  records  of  a  lifetime, 
should  not  be  made  public  for  fifty  years  after  his 
death.  The  trustees  of  this  wonderful  collection  have 
anticipated  the  time  by  a  few  years,  and  placed  the 
task  of  rewriting  the  life  of  Dalhousie  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Sir  W.  Lee-Warner.  No  better  selection 
could  have  been  made.  A  biographer,  if  there  is  to 
be  living  force  in  his  work,  must  believe  in  his  subject. 
Sir  William  does.  Indeed  his  loyal  convictions  some- 
times beguile  him  into  an  unconvincing'  defence  where 
a  more  detached  critic  would  have  formulated  a  less 
favourable  judgment  or  left  the  reader  to  pronounce  it. 
In  spite  of  his  qualities  or  by  reason  of  them  Dalhousie 
made  mistakes —even  serious  ones.  His  acts  as  well 
as  his  policy  at  various  times  are  open  to  question. 
His  other  biographers  have  not  been  slow  to  expose  the 
weak  points.  Based  on  fuller  information  this  latest 
chronicle  helps  to  redress  the  balance. 

It  must  however  be  admitted  that  the  records  so 
long  guarded  have  to  a  large  extent  fallen  flat,  like  a 
once  fine  wine  that  has  lain  too  long  in  the  cellar. 
The  matters  they  embody  are  not  social  scandals  or 
secret  political  intrigues  possessing-  a  piquancy  that 
age  could  not  impair  or  rival  publications  forestall. 
They  are  matters  of  history,  known  to  numbers,  often 
preserved  in  other  public  and  private  records  to  which 
access  was  not  forbidden  or  discussed  by  those  who  had 
borne  a  part  in  them.  Sir  W.  Lee- Warner  has  there- 
fore no  very  startling  disclosures  to  make.  On  some 
points,  chiefly  of  a  personal  character,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  correct  errors  or  misapprehensions  which  have 
gained  currency.      For  instance  it  has  been  believed 
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that  the  annexation  of  the  Panjab  was  effected  under 
instructions  from  home  and  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  John  Lawrence,  who  saw  that  Dalhousie  had 
made  up  his  mind  at  all  hazards  to  effect  it  sooner  or 
later  and  cynically  voted  for  sooner.  His  biographer 
can  now  show  that  John  as  well  as  Henry  Lawrence 
was  opposed  to  annexation  and  that  the  Governor- 
General  carried  through  the  measure  on  his  own 
authority  in  disregard  of  instructions  from  England. 
■No  single  episode  in  all  this  history  perhaps  more 
vividly  and  picturesquely  displays  the  masterful  cha- 
racter of  the  man  than  the  story  how  standing  alone 
against  his  advisers  on  the  spot  and  his  superiors  at 
home  he  constrained  by  a  bold  coup  such  men  as  the 
two  Lawrences  and  the  leaders  of  the  Sikhs  to  with- 
draw their  opposition  and  actually  sign  away  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Panjab  in  obedience  to  his  imperious 
mandate.  Or  again  in  the  same  connexion  the  new 
material  corrects  the  error  of  Hunter  who  declared 
that  Dalhousie  vested  the  administration  of  the  Panjab 
in  a  Board  as  being  the  most  facile  instrument  by  which 
he  could  retain  the  controlling  power  in  his  own  hands. 
In  reality  he  did  not  prefer  a  Board,  but  it  was  the 
form  of  government  forced  on  him  by  previous  events. 
Many  another  instance  might  be  quoted  where  the 
Dalhousie  papers  decisively  and  finally  place  in  their 
true  aspect  matters  long  the  subject  of  controversy. 
An  interesting"  chapter  describes  the  Governor-General's 
•relation  with  that  wayward  and  perverse  genius,  Sir 
■C.  Napier.  It  is  not  only  a  complete  vindication  of 
Dalhousie  but  affords  a  striking  picture  of  two  strangely 
diverse  and  noteworthy  characters.  Napier,  gifted, 
soured,  incurably  wrong-headed,  led  by  passion  and 
pique  into  wrong  judgments  and  false  prophecies. 
Dalhousie,  a  cool,  clear,  dispassionate  mind,  detached 
from  personal  considerations,  swayed  only  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  standing  like  a  rock  against  which  the  other's 
fiery  temper  broke  in  froth  and  foam. 

But  on  the  broad  lines  of  Dalhousie's  character  and 
administration  history  has  already  passed  final  de- 
cision on  good  and  sufficient  grounds  ;  and  the  decision 
■on  the  whole  is  such  as  he  himself  would  probably  have 
accepted  as  just.  Neither  here  nor  heretofore  have  the 
records  that  have  leaped  to  light  brought  any  shame 
upon  him.  His  difficulties  are  more  fully  disclosed,  his 
motives  more  fully  vindicated — the  limitations  on  his 
wisdom  more  clearly  revealed.  But  the  verdict  which 
ranks  him  in  the  essentials  of  a  ruler  among-  the  greatest 
three  English  Governors  remains  unshaken. 

Though  not  called  upon  to  alter  the  main  lines  of 
history  Sir  W.  Lee-Warner  has  produced  a  work  of 
distinction  which  must  revive  public  interest  in  a  great 
Englishman.  He  has  avoided  the  error  of  attempting 
to  write  a  history  of  India  and  interweave  into  it  the 
story  of  Dalhousie's  life  and  work.  He  wisely  credits 
his  reader  with  rudimentary  knowledge  enough  to 
•enable  him  to  follow  the  narrative  and,  only  where  it  is 
necessary,  interposes  an  historical  sketch,  usually  brief 
and  luminous.  Perhaps  he  overtaxes  the  possibilities 
of  this  method  when  he  attempts  a  not  very  felicitous 
outline  of  the  East  India  Company  in  three  pages  or  a 
history  of  Oudh  in  twelve.  A  true  biographer,  he  has 
striven  both  to  develop  the  character  and  to  record  the 
actions  of  his  hero.  In  his  reasoned  as  well  as  eulogistic 
estimate  of  Dalhousie's  qualities  and  defects  he  par- 
ticularly resents  the  charge  of  want  of  imagination 
brought  by  Kaye.  Without  quarrelling  over  words  it 
might  have  been  more  accurate  to  ascribe  to  him  a 
•want  of  sentiment  or  at  least  an  imperfect  recognition 
of  the  part  sentiment  and  even  sentimentality  play  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  He  could  for  instance  find  no 
reason  for  allowing  the  shadow  of  an  Emperor  to  pass 
on  his  title  to  a  still  more  shadowy  heir.  Foiled  on  this 
point  by  what  he  called  "the  silly  sentimentality  "  of 
the  Court,  Dalhousie  arranged  for  the  ultimate  expul- 
sion of  the  heir  from  the  palace  at  Delhi—a  measure 
that  bore  crimson  fruit.  He  founded  a  scheme  of  edu- 
cation which,  ignoring  the  indigenous  institutions  and 
beliefs,  forced  a  ready-made  and  exotic  system  of  secular 
instruction  on  a  community  wholly  unprepared  for  it. 
He  passed  the  "Emancipation  Act  "  and  initiated  the 
Hindu  Widows'  Remarriage  Act  which  offended  the 
deepest  sentiments  of  the  people.  We  can  find  a  con- 
firmatory instance  of  such  error  under  a  later  Viceroy 


in  the  ill-judged  Age  of  Consent  Bill.  Even  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  biographer  does  not  conceal  the  cold 
and  unsympathetic  side  of  Dalhousie's  character  as  an 
administrator. 

Supreme  self-reliance,  overpowering  sense  of  duty, 
and  amazing  gluttony  for  work,  contributed  to  tempt 
Dalhousie  into  constant  interference  with  his  sub- 
ordinates in  matters  of  detail  as  well  as  of  policy — even 
when  they  were  such  men  as  the  Lawrences,  Phayre 
and  Elliot.  He  had  the  instinct  of  a  born  commander 
in  selecting  his  lieutenants  but  he  lacked  the  rarer 
power  of  leaving  them  alone.  In  one  curious  little 
anecdote  now  told  this  superior  confidence  in  himself 
approached  perilously  near  to  fussiness.  When  the 
Koh-i-Nur  came  into  his  hands  he  sewed  it  in  a  chamois 
leather  belt  which  he  wore  day  and  night  for  weeks  at 
great  personal  inconvenience.    John  Lawrence  when 

[  he  got  the  jewel  had  put  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
straightway  forgrot  all  about  it,  and  left  his  old  body 

;  servant  to  rescue  it  from  the  washerman. 

The  extent  of  Dalhousie's  activity  is  inconceivable. 
"  He  so  relaid  the  foundations  of  Indian  administration 
that  upon  them  still  rests  the  existing  structure."  He 
extended  widely  the  bounds  of  the  empire  and  organised 
the  new  acquisitions.  He  initiated  nearly  every 
economic  improvement,  reformed  the  military  system 
and  modelled  the  foreign  policy,  foreseeing  the  menace 
and  direction  of  the  Russian  advance.  All  this  he  did 
and  much  more,  as  faithfully  set  down.  But  his  name 
remains  after  all  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  two 
matters — Annexation  and  the  Mutiny.  These  vast 
topics — too  wide  to  discuss  here — his  last  biographer 
treats  with  moderation  if  in  a  spirit  of  vindication. 
In  his  annexations  Dalhousie  was  guided  by  expedi- 
ency and  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  rights  of  the 
paramount  power,  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
good  of  the  country  and  the  people.  He  fore- 
saw that  these  and  his  many  measures  of  reform 
must  hasten  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  old 
and  the  new  civilisations,  but  he  did  not  therefore  stay 
his  hand.  If  he  did  not  foresee  the  Mutiny — no  one 
did — he  at  least  recognised  such  a  possibility.  It  is  a 
peculiar  disappointment  to  find  that  his  papers  contain 
no  formulated  defence  against  the  charge  that  his  acts 
had  caused  the  outbreak.  The  materials  collected  by 
him  for  the  purpose  indicate  one  plea — that  had  his 
counsels  and  proposals  been  adopted  in  time  the  con- 
vulsion in  which  the  Company  expired  and  the  new 

i  India  of  the  Queen  rose  from  its  ashes  could  never  have 

,  occurred.  But  time  was  against  him,  and  like  Hastings 
his  bones  lie  not  in  the  Abbey  which  should  have 
received  them  but  in  a  country  churchyard  among  his 
own  people,  where  filial  piety  has  recorded  the  justifiable 
belief  that  his  works  will  follow  him. 


WOLFE'S  GLORY. 

"The     Fight     for     Canada."     By    William  WTood. 
London  :  Constable.     1904.    2  is.  net. 

MAJOR  WILLIAM  WOOD  takes  himself  seriously 
as  an  historian,  and  has  been  induced  to  write 
this  new  history  of  the  fight  for  Canada  because  of 
the  deficiencies  of  Parkman,  Kingsford  and  Bradley. 
!  Mistakes  there  have  been  in  plenty  no  doubt  ;  and  in- 
adequacy of  material  has  accounted  for  what  appear 
to-day  to  be  narrow  views.  No  previous  writer  has 
attempted  to  tell  the  story  of  Quebec  as  illustrative  of 
the  real  meaning-  of  sea  power  ;  that  was  not  an  omis- 
sion but  a  shortcoming  in  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley's  other- 
wise excellent  handling  of  a  subject  which  Major  Wood 
characterises  as  of  undying  human  interest.  Parkman 
and  Kingsford  had  not  the  advantage  of  Captain 
Mahan's  studies  to  assist  them.  Major  Wood  does 
not  set  out  so  much  to  be  critical  of  his  predecessors  as 
to  supplement  their  work.  He  has  availed  himself  to 
the  full  of  the  original  documents  recently  given  to  the 
world  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Doughty,  of  Quebec,  the  result 
being  that  if  he  supplements  with  the  one  hand  he  sub- 
tracts with  the  other.  He  throws  doubt  for  instance 
I  on  the  story  of  Wolfe's  recitation  of  Gray's  "  Elegv  " 
as  he  floated  up  the  river  on  the  night  of  the  final 
attack  on  Quebec.    Probably  no  man  who  has  given 
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serious  thought  to  the  subject  ever  believed  that 
Wolfe  said  he  would  rather  have  been  the  author  of 
the  elegy  than  win  the  fight  on  the  morrow  morning. 
There  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  story,  and  there  is  no  need  entirely  to 
discard  so  romantic  a  touch. 

Quebec  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 
It  changed  the  course  of  history  for  two  empires  and 
by  breaking  up  the  over-sea  dominion  of  France 
prepared  the  way  for  a  disaster  to  the  over-sea  do- 
minion of  Great  Britain.  Major  Wood  takes  a  com- 
prehensive sweep  and  gives  what  comes  near  to  being 
a  masterly  presentment  of  "Pitt's  Imperial  War". 
Wolfe's  "consummate  victory"  he  says  is  "  immortal" 
— first,  "because  it  was  based  directly  upon  the  British 
command  of  the  sea,  and  hence  both  vitally  important 
in  itself  and  most  far-reaching  in  its  results  "  ;  next, 
"  it  was  the  culminating  feat  of  arms  in  one  of  the 
greatest  of  imperial  wars"  ;  and  finally,  "it  will  serve 
to  mark  for  ever  three  of  the  mightiest  epochs  of  modern 
times — the  death  of  Greater  France,  the  coming  of 
age  of  Greater  Britain  and  the  birth  of  the  United 
States  ".  No  young  commander  was  ever  set  a  bigger 
task  than  was  entrusted  to  Wolfe  in  the  reduction  of 
the  natural  fortress  of  North  America,  held  by  Montcalm, 
as  resourceful  and  worthy  a  soldier  as  Wolfe  himself. 
Wolfe  however  was  assisted  not  only  by  British  com- 
mand of  the  sea  but  by  the  stupidity  and  corruption  of 
those  on  whom  Montcalm  had  to  depend.  It  is  not 
easy  even  to  imagine  the  nerve  that  was  necessary  to 
Wolfe's  resolve  to  hazard  everything  on  scaling  the 
cliff  at  the  point  then  called  Anse-au-Foulon,  now 
known  as  Wolfe's  Cove.  He  had  suffered  repulse  in 
other  directions  ;  he  was  ill  ;  and  he  had  at  command 
for  the  purpose  of  the  assault  less  than  5,000  men 
who  would  be  opposed  by  an  enemy  in  greater 
numbers  in  possession  of  one  of  the  world's  strongholds. 
Major  Wood  disposes  of  one  point  which  is  of  great 
interest  to  all  who  care  to  consider  Wolfe  as  something 
more  than  a  dare-devil  :  the  conception  of  the  whole 
affair  was  as  much  his  as  was  the  victory  itself.  He 
seized  the  heart  of  the  situation,  says  Major  Wood, 
entirely  on  his  own  initiative.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  on  the  strength  of  personal  papers  recently  pub- 
lished to  give  credit  to  Townshend  for  the  strategy 
which  ended  in  the  battle  and  triumph  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham.  Major  Wood  does  not  take  note  of  this 
insidious  effort  to  deflect  the  glory  of  the  achieve- 
ment, but  he  affords  an  opportunity  of  understanding 
Townshend's  character  when  he  says  that  Townshend's 
appointment — not  by  Wolfe — marred  the  harmony  of 
the  personnel  and  that  Townshend  was  over-critical  of 
his  superiors  and  suffered  from  family  vanity.  Major 
Wood  regards  him  as  the  victim  of  ignorant  and 
injudicious  admirers,  and  that  is  the  proper  view  to 
take  of  the  pretensions  advanced  on  his  behalf.  Quebec 
was  Wolfe's  glory  as  surely  as  Plassey  was  Clive's, 
Trafalgar  Nelson's,  or  Waterloo  Wellington's. 


FLATTERING  UNCTION  OR  PHILOSOPHY  ? 

"The  Tree  in  the  Midst."  By  Greville  Macdonald, 
M.D.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1904. 
1  o.y.  6d.  net. 

NOTHING  is  more  remarkable  in  this  age  of  science 
than  the  readiness  of  large  numbers  of  people,  in 
the  New  and  even  in  the  Old  World,  to  believe  any- 
thing, however  intellectually  absurd,  so  only  it  be 
practically  consolatory  and  helpful.  The  fact  may  be 
regretted  or  welcomed  according  to  the  point  of  view 
of  the  observer.  But  a  fact  it  is,  and  one  which  seems 
to  spring  quite  naturally  from  the  general  intellectual 
and  spiritual  conditions  of  our  time.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  churches  are  losing  their  hold  as  depositories 
of  truth  in  proportion  as  people  begin  to  want  not  only 
assertion  claiming  to  rest  on  divine  authority,  but  some 
doctrine  that  may  at  any  rate  appear  to  be  based  on 
experience  and  knowledge.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  actual  body  of  knowledge  which  science  has  slowly 
accumulated  does  not  tell  them  the  sort  of  things  they 
most  want  to  know.  Fact  and  ideals,  which  are  fused 
in  theology,  have  been  dissociated  by  science.  But 


the  human  spirit  is  impatient  of  their  dissociation  ;  and 
rushing  ahead  of  science,  while  no  longer  restrained 
by  theology,  erects  for  itself  the  most  fantastic  temples 
in  a  kind  of  no-man's-land  which  science  has  not  yet 
annexed,  and  from  which  theology  has  retired.  Hence 
that  extraordinary  structure,  raised  by  credulity  and 
muddle  on  a  slender  basis  of  fact,  which  has  invaded 
civilisation  under  the  name  of  "Christian  Science". 
And  hence  the  many  other  confused  competitors  for  the 
place  of  religion  which  untrained  minds  are  for  ever 
creating  in  the  cloudy  region  of  possibility. 

It  is  easy  to  be  impatient  of  all  this.  But  to  be 
impatient  is  to  miss  its  significance.  For  such  phe- 
nomena are  symptoms  of  the  very  important  fact  that 
men,  or  at  least  western  men,  cannot  rest  in  an 
interpretation  of  the  world  which  ignores  their  ideal 
demands.  But  that  is  just  what  the  interpretation  of 
science  hitherto  has  done  ;  and  rightly,  for  exact  know- 
ledge cannot  go  beyond  its  data.  All  that  science 
can  definitely  assert  about  the  universe  is  that  it 
consists  of  a  chain  or  chains  of  phenomena  connected 
casually  and,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  indifferent 
to  moral  values.  Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts 
that  moral  values  are  the  essence  of  the  world.  And 
it  is  religion  in  some  form  that  people  are  deter- 
mined to  have.  They  will  believe,  in  fact,  what  they 
want  to  believe,  so  long  as  it  does  not  appear  to  them 
to  be  contradicted  by  ascertained  fact.  And  thus  it 
becomes  interesting  and  profitable  to  inquire  what  it 
is  that  they  want  to  believe  ;  and  how  far  it  is  possible 
to  believe  it  without  being  contradicted  by  positive 
knowledge. 

To  this  inquiry  Dr.  Macdonald's  book  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  contribution.  Not  that  he  wrote  it  as- 
such  ;  but  in  effect  that  seems  to  be  what  it  comes 
to.  For  he  brings  to  the  problem  of  the  world  cer- 
tain previously  selected  postulates  ;  and  these  were 
selected  because  they  satisfy  his  moral  or  religious 
sense.  Nor  does  he  attempt  to  demonstrate  them,  if 
by  demonstration  be  meant  a  proof  not  merely  that  they 
are  tenable  but  that  nothing  else  is.  Rather,  it  is  his 
object  to  insist  that  the  world  as  known  can  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  those  postulates.  And  if  it 
be  objected  that  it  can  also  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  quite  other  ones,  his  reply,  one  may  con- 
jecture, would  be  that  the  other  ones  would  be 
less  satisfactory  to  our  demands.  This  is  not  the 
method  of  science  ;  but  it  may  very  well  be  the  method 
of  religion.  And  the  chief  objection  that  might  be 
made  under  this  head  to  Dr.  Macdonald's  book  is  that 
he  does  not  seem  himself  clearly  to  distinguish  the  one 
method  from  the  other,  and  is  constantly  claiming  that 
he  has  established  positions  when  he  has  shown  at  most 
that  they  are  possible  and  desirable.  To  an  unsym- 
pathetic and  critical  reader  such  a  confusion  will  be 
irritating-  beyond  endurance.  But  one  who  is  inclined 
to  go  with  the  author  in  what  appears  to  be  his  funda- 
mental aim  will  pardon  that  and  other  lesser  blemishes 
for  the  sake  of  much  that  is  sincere  and  suggestive,  if 
not  profound  or  original. 

Dr.  Macdonald's  postulates  then,  if  he  will  permit 
us  to  call  them  so,  are  as  follows.  The  scheme  of 
the  universe  is  evolution.  But  evolution  is  teleo- 
logical.  The  lower  is  to  be  explained  by  the  higher, 
nature  by  man  ;  and  the  key  to  the  process  of  de- 
velopment is  to  be  found  in  human  will  and  desire, 
j  which  must  be  supposed  to  be  operative,  in  some  kind 
of  analogical  way,  throughout  all  the  inferior  forms  of 
j  existence.  Among  animals  this  "  will  "  expresses  itself 
j  as  the  instinct  to  preserve  the  species,  and  its  law  is 
conflict.  But  in  man  it  begins  to  submit  itself  to  the 
higher  law  of  love.  The  process  throughout  is 
accompanied  by  what  we  call  evil.  "The  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth."  But  the  way 
to  meet  evil  is  not  to  resent  it,  but  to  accept  it 
and  grow  by  it.  For  it  is  not  merely  a  symptom, 
it  is  a  condition  of  the  process.  Lastly,  this  whole 
scheme  of  things  was  planned  by  a  good  and  omni- 
potent God  ;  the  purpose  or  idea  working  throughout 
the  world  is  His  ;  and  He  is  the  guarantee  that  the  end 
will  be  attained.  In  bare  outline,  such  is  the  author's 
position.  But  in  the  outline  there  is  nothing  new.  The- 
merit  of  the  book  must  be  sought  in  the  detailed  appli- 
cations made  in  the  region  of  nature  and.  of  humaa 
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life;  in  the  passion  with  which  the  writer  holds  his  sea  when  he  stated  that  "the  seventeenth  century  ia 
view  ;  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  "  lived  ".  The  musically  almost  a  blank  ".  She  points  triumphantly 
readers  who  will  profit  by  the  book  are  those  who  are  to  the  continual  mention  in  letters  and  journals  of  lute, 
conscious  of  similar  needs  and  similar  experiences,  and  guitar  or  virginals,  of  madrigal,  catch,  or  villanelle,  of 
who  desire  to  have  their  demands  upon  the  universe  music  for  dancing  or  music  at  meals.  Indeed  the  con- 
correlated  with  the  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  anyone  trast  between  the  musicians  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
who  cares  about  truth  more  than  about  ideals,  or  who  twentieth  centuries  is  well  illustrated  by  the  change 
thinks  the  two  things  ought  not  to  be  fused  in  one  con-  from  wandering  minstrels  and  strolling  players  to 
ception  ;  anyone  who  is  convinced  by  experience  that  organ-grinders  and  music-hall  bawlers.  In  1644  the 
the  world  is  bad,  or  that  it  is  fundamentally  unintel-  Puritans  forbade  all  instrumental  music  in  churches  "  as 
ligible,  will  derive  from  the  book  nothing  but  an  intense  being  both  Jewish  and  Popish  ",  which  is  strange  in 
feeling  of  irritation.  For  the  author,  it  must  be  view  of  their  delight  in  the  Jewish  temperament  as 
admitted,  and  it  is  his  gravest  fault,  is  singularly  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament.  Organs  were  broken 
unsympathetic  with  certain  types  of  opponents.  A  up,  music  books  were  burnt,  whereby  many  unpublished 
pessimist,  he  clearly  thinks,  must  be  either  a  knave  or  ;  treasures  were  lost  to  posterity  ;  and  the  imposition  of 
a  fool.  And  in  spite  of  his  professed  regard  for  metrical  psalms  utterly  spoiled  all  musical  effect.  Sir 
science,  he  is  very  much  inclined  to  treat  the  scientific  Hubert  Parry  has  congratulated  the  Puritans  "for 
researcher  as  a  kind  of  inhuman  monster  grubbing  in  doing  service  to  the  cause  of  music  in  the  home  by 
a  laboratory.  Such  amenities  do  not  really  assist  the  banishing  it  from  the  churches  ",  but,  as  he  ought  to 
cause  either  of  science  or  religion.  And  they  savour  know,  music  had  already  obtained  a  very  strong  hold 
somewhat  of  the  old  "  odium  theologicum  ".  I  over  the  home  long  before  the  Puritans  imposed  their 

sombre  services  ;     so   far   from   being   increased  or 

=  developed  it  must  have  degenerated  when  all  merriment 

had  become  verv  nearly  a  penal  offence. 

BOOKMAKING  FROM  THE  STUART  QUARRY.  Miss  Godfrey's  references  to  the  medical  lore  of  hec 

"  Social    Life    under    the    Stuarts."     Bv    Elizabeth  Period  are  scarcely  characterised  by  so  much  intelli- 

Godfrey.    London  :  Richards.     1904.    12s.  6d.  net.  £enSe  or  sympathy  as  her  chapters  on  religion  and 

music.    We  find  too  much  modern  condescension  in 

MISS  GODFREY  complains  in  her  preface  that  we  the  smile  with  which  she  surveys  the  simples  of  the 
and  others  who  noticed  the  book  which  she  was  seventeenth  century.  There  is  something  irritating 
pleased  to  style  "  Home  Life  under  the  Stuarts  "  charged  about  a  writer  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  us 
her  with  presenting  a  compilation  from  all  the  well-  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  a  "grand  dis- 
known  memoirs  of  her  period.  She  now  defends  her-  covery  ",  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  share  her  satis- 
self  by  printing  a  long  list  of  seventeenth-century  faction  over  the  displacement  of  tradition  by  experiment, 
authorities  which  she  has  consulted  superficially.  They  Most  patients,  we  imagine,  would  prefer  to  be  treated 
are  all  well  known  and  include  such  standard  works  as  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  of  ages  rather  than  to 
Clarendon's  History,  Evelyn's  Diary,  Bacon's  Essays,  be  regarded  as  opportunities  for  gratifying  the  curiosity 
Walton's  "  Compleat  Angler  ",  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living",  of  medical  students.  Mortality  may  have  been  greater 
the  "  Eikon  Basilike  ",  and  so  forth.  The  staple  materials  in  the  old  days,  but  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  that 
of  the  present  book  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  rather  to  the  faultiness  of  sanitary  conditions  than  to 
identical  with  those  of  its  precursor:  to  wit  The  the  comparatively  small  number  of  medical  practitioners. 
Verney  Memoirs,  The  Letters  of  Endymion  Porter,  j  The  fact  is,  in  those  days  there  was  much  truth  in  the 
Miss  Fell  Smith's  tedious  monograph  of  "  Mary  Rich,  adage  that  after  forty  everyone  is  either  a  fool  or  his- 
Countess  of  Warwick  ".  Moreover,  her  title  is  mis-  own  physician.  Every  woman,  as  Miss  Godfrey  justly 
leading,  for  she  has  not  penetrated  beyond  the  reigns  observes,  "  knew  what  to  do  for  whooping-cough, 
of  the  first  two  Stuarts.  Nor  can  we  acquit  her  alto-  measles  or  croup  ;  could  dress  a  wound  or  set  a  broken 
gether  of  misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  the  words  bone  if  needful."  In  the  absence  of  a  barber,  most 
social  life.  Superstition,  illnesses,  reading,  journalism,  ladies  were  able  to  perform  the  simple  operation  of 
travelling,  above  all  religion  are  scarcely  well  connoted  cupping,  which  after  all  was  possibly  far  more  bene-- 
by  such  a  phrase.  fieial  than  the  present  generation  is  ready  to  confess  ; 

However  we  need  not  judge  too  critically  a  well-  many  blacksmiths  were  competent  to  extract  teeth, 

meaning  and  unpretentious  book,  which  after  all  repro-  and  we  hear  of  a  locksmith  in  Cat  Street  who  was  a 

duces  pleasantly  certain  features  of  a  picturesque  period.  noted  bonesetter.    This  worthy  gave  a  patient  "sweet 

We  have  no  doubt  that  many  persons,  lacking  time  or  words  and  told  him  all  was  well  ',  then  he  proceeded 

patience  to   read    all    the  well-known    histories   and  to  give  the  sufferer's  shoulder  a  violent  wrench  with 

memoirs,  may  derive  profitable  instruction  from  the  the  result  that  "he  fell  into  a  sown".    Sir  Thomas, 

snippets  which  Miss  Godfrey  has  accumulated.    Such  Browne  is  described  as  a  typical  fashionable  physician 

readers  will  not  observe  her  drought  of  imagination,  1  and  we  agree  that  his  methods  were  unlike  those  of  the 

may  possibly  be  edified  by  her  tendency  to  preach.  Apart  modern  doctor.     In  judging  the  condition  of  a  patient 

from  this  tendency,  her  book  deserves  almost  to  be  classi-  j  he  paid  no  attention  to  pulse,  tongue  or  temperature, 

fied  as  a  work  of  dilettante  theology.   On  the  whole  her  but  was  guided  by  "  a  singular  likeness  to  one  of  his 

doctrines  are  fairly  sound  and  she  shows  improvement  |  relations  which  appeared  with  the  approach  of  death  ". . 

upon  her  previous  work  which  displayed  some  sym-  1  After  all  perhaps  the  old  plan  was  not  less  intelligent 

pathies  with  the  less  narrow  forms  of  Puritanism.  Now  j  than  the  new. 

she  turns  her  attention  rather  to  the  lofty  piety  of  King  ;  In  the  matter  of  travel  Miss  Godfrey  shows  more 
Charles  the  Martyr  or  the  blessedness  of  saintly  life  at  |  tolerance.  While  protesting  that  we  have  gained  in 
Little  Gidding.  "No  instance  is  to  be  found",  she  I  the  speed  and  cheapness  of  locomotion  she  admits  that 
says,  "  among  the  Puritans  which  reaches  the  high  ,  in  the  essential  joys  we  have  not  much  cause  to  con- 
perfection  of  the  family  at  Little  Gidding".  Lady  !  gratulate  ourselves.  Those  of  our  forefathers  who  went 
Warwick's  idea  of  God,  we  are  told,  is  that  of  "  an  angry  abroad  saw  infinitely  more  than  the  feverish  tourists  of 
Deity  on  the  look-out  for  the  smallest  lapse,  visiting  !  to-day.  The  distinctive  stamp  of  manners,  customs  and 
her  for  it  with  some  appropriate  punishment".  And  Mrs.  j  costumes  had  not  yet  been  obliterated,  and  the  grand 
Hutchinson,  "  who  could  repeat  long  sermons  correctly  1  tour  was  a  far  more  liberal  education  than  spasmodic 
at  four  years  old,  who  lectured  her  small  playfellows  1  trips  which  only  serve  to  confuse  untutored  minds, 
and  scornfully  pulled  their  dolls  to  pieces,  retained  all  :  There  were  also  opportunities  of  adventure,  to  meet 
her  life  the  conviction  that  the  first  of  religious  duties  !  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  go  very  far  afield,  though 
was  to  preach  to  her  neighbours,  and  her  vocabulary  of  in  this  matter  some  discount  must  be  levied  upon  the 
abusive  epithets  rivals  that  of  Milton  himself".  proverbially  romantic  inclinations  of  travellers  in  every 
The  question  of  Church  music  has  also  attracted  the  I  age.  In  this  connexion  we  may  quote  from  "The 
author,  and  it  is  interesting  to  mark  its  extent  and  Pennvles  Pilgrimage  or  The  Moneylesse  Perambulation 
variety  at  a  period  when  the  Catholic  aspect  of  the  of  John  Taylor,  alias  The  King^s  Majesty's  Water- 
National  Church  was  not  so  well  recognised  or  Poet  ",  who  stated  on  his  title-page  with  ingenuous 
developed  as  it  is  to-day.  Miss  Godfrey  is  probably  assurance:  "Lastly  (which  is  rare  in  a  Travailer)  All 
right  in  her  contention  that  Sir  Hubert  Parry  was  all  at  I  is  true  "    This  last  recommendation,  as  we  may  find- 
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to  our  cost  from  too  assiduous  a  reading  of  the  present 
volume,  may  sometimes  become  a  drawback,  and 
though  we  may  credit  Miss  Godfrey  with  earnest 
accuracy  and  a  diligence  amounting  almost  to  a 
disease,  we  should  probably  have  found  her  more  con- 
vincing as  well  as  more  readable  if  she  had  allowed 
some  freedom  to  any  imagination  she  may  happen  to 
retain. 


NOVELS. 

i(  The  Passing  of  Arthur."  By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 
London  :  Nash.  1904.  2s-  6d. 
For  sheer  impudence  this  skit  is  unsurpassed.  If 
unbounded  cheek  in  introducing  living  politicians  under 
their  own  names  were  enough  to  make  a  successful 
political  satire,  Mr.  Hamilton  could  pride  himself  on 
his  work.  But  he  does  not  know  his  facts:  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  for  instance,  is  not  a  "  mal- 
content Unionist ".  He  is  slipshod  in  his  details  : 
saturated  in  Cockneyism  as  his  work  is,  he  blunders 
over  the  names  of  the  stations  on  the  Twopenny  Tube. 
He  is  so  ignorant  of  politics  outside  London  that  he 
thinks  that  if  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  were  to  oppose 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  in  Belfast  (quite  a  good  idea)  he 
would  help  his  cause  by  letting  his  relatives  sing 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green".  And,  by  the  way, 
might  not  Mr.  Hamilton  have  left  living  women  out  of 
his  harlequinade  ?  The  book  tells  the  story  of  a 
Liberal-Winstonchurchillite  ministry  and  its  brief 
existence  with  an  exuberance  that  is  sometimes 
amusing.  But  its  author's  only  real  success  lies  in 
parodies  of  certain  newspapers,  and  he  is  evidently 
much  more  at  home  with  Mr.  Massingham  and  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  than  with  such  figures  as  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  whole  performance  is  like 
nothing  so  much  as  an  ill-bred  Parliamentary  reporter 
grinning  through  a  horse-collar. 

"  Hadrian  the  Seventh."  By  Fr.  Rolfe.  London  : 
Chatto  and  Windus.  1904.  6s. 
Any  intelligent  person  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
read  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  "Eternal  City"  may  be  glad  to 
hear  that  a  somewhat  similar  theme  has  been  worked 
out  by  a  new  author,  who  seems  to  write  with  exact 
knowledge  and  a  caustic  humour  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Hadrian  VII.  is  described  by  the 
publishers  on  the  cover  as  "  a  tired  fastidious  dynamic 
Englishman" — whatever  that  may  be:  we  should 
prefer  to  describe  him  as  a  brilliant  eccentric  literary 
man,  a  most  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  almost  soured 
by  the  unjust  and  stupid  treatment  meted  out  to  him 
by  certain  dignitaries  of  his  Church,  who  through  a 
fantastic  train  of  circumstances  is  chosen  to  fill  the 
Papal  chair  in  the  year  1910.  He  proceeds  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  to  undo  much  of  the 
Vatican  policy  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  high 
politics  of  the  book  are  nebulously  unreal,  but  it  is 
brilliantly  written,  and  quite  justifies  itself  as  a  study  of 
temperaments.  The  author,  whether  he  be  a  priest  in 
reality  or  not,  has  a  great  many  incisive  things  to  say 
both  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  Roman  ecclesiastics, 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  affairs  of  these 
Islands,  and  by  putting  his  criticisms  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Pope  says  them  effectively.  He  has  an  inclination  to 
pedantic  language,  which  the  amazing  number  of  mis- 
prints in  the  book  makes  at  times  almost  unintelligible, 
but  there  is  no  obscurity  in  his  ideas.  One  cannot 
quite  escape  from  the  atmosphere  of  unreality,  but  the 
•romance,  with  its  somewhat  cynical  enthusiasm,  is 
really  impressive.  It  is  rare  to  find  such  finished  and 
vigorous  work  from  an  unknown  hand. 

"The  Ragged  Messenger."  By  W.  B.  Maxwell. 
London  :  Grant  Richards.     1904.  6s. 

Dr.  Colbeck  sees  Lady  Sarah  in  Park  Lane:  "he 
took  her  hand  again  and  held  it — as  a  man  holds  a  bird 
that  may  go  free  if  it  will  :  without  pressure,  without 
retaining  force  "  (p.  120). 

Dr.  Colbeck  and  Lady  Sarah  at  Talgarth  Park  :  "he 
held  the  hand  very  lightly,  imperceptibly  detaining  it, 
.as  the  caught  bird  that  may  go  free  when  it  pleases  " 
(p.  189). 

Dr.  Colbeck  and  Lady  Sarah  at  the  Housejof  the 


Woman  of  Samaria  :  "  he  looked  at  her  attentively  and 
kept  the  nervous  hand  for  a  time  with  a  light  firm 
pressure,  as  a  man  holds  a  caught  bird  that  must  not 
fly  away  "  (p.  279). 

How  ingeniously  the  figure  is  represented,  and  forced 
upon  our  memory  by  repetition.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  excusing  the  Professor  who  repeated  himself, 
declared  that  "  given  certain  factors,  and  a  sound  brain 
should  always  evolve  the  same  fixed  product  with  the 
certainty  of  Babbage's  calculating  machine  ",  and 
therefore  we  may  take  this  triune  illustration  as  testi- 
mony to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  brain.  The 
story  is  designed  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  "  Manx  school  "  of  fiction  ;  there  is  a 
fanatical  street  preacher,  at  once  "  Mad  Messiah  "  and 
multi-millionaire,  there  is  the  woman  with  a  past  who 
becomes  his  wife,  and  there  are  a  number  of  more  or 
less  conventional  satellites — the  impecunious  peer,  the 
retired  detective,  the  preacher's  enthusiastic  helpers, 
and  a  strong  flavour  of  the  kerb  for  those  who  like  to 
!  "  sniff  at  vice  ".  The  whole  story  is  melodramatic  and 
the  central  figure  is  under  strong  limelight  all  the  time. 
We  have  no  liking  for  this  style  of  thing. 

"The  Mysterious  Miss  Cass."    By  G.  W.  Appleton. 
London  :  John  Long".    1904.  6s. 

Horrors  piled  on  horror's  head  accumulate  in  Mr.  G. 
W.  Appleton's  latest  novel.  As  a  medley  of  sensational 
incidents  it  is  not  unsuccessful,  and  readers  who  do  not 
find  a  sufficiency  of  murders,  missing  wills,  and  other 
villainies  and  mysteries  in  their  daily  newspapers  may 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  over  the  book.  In  literary 
quality  the  newspaper  accounts  are  mostly  superior  to 
that  displayed  by  the  author  of  "The  Mysterious  Miss 
Cass  ".  The  one  matter  that  does  pique  the  reader's 
curiosity  is  that  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Gunter,  and  it  is  a 
little  disappointing  to  find  that  in  it  we  have  but  a  re- 
rendering  of  the  central  fact  of  Poe's  "  Murder  in  the 
Rue  Morgue  ". 

"  Hyssop."    By  James  Prior.    London  :  Heinemann. 
1904.  6s. 

A  young  girl  with  a  lurid  past  loses  her  memory  in  a 
railway  accident,  is  nursed  round  to  new  life  in  a  correct 
lower  middle-class  household,  starts  afresh  with  the 
innocence  of  a  child,   but  soon  finds  shades  of  the 
prison-house    closing   very  rapidly  round  her.  The 
theme  is  developed  with  skill  by  Mr.  Prior,  who  has 
j  filled  his  benevolent  household  with  an  irritating  but 
lifelike  family  of  brothers  and  sisters.    There  is  pro- 
lixity at  some  stages  of  the  story,  tempered  by  a  want 
of  explicitness  at  the  more  eventful  parts.     But  the 
I  girl's   suddenly  complete   recovery  of  identity  at  a 
dramatic  moment  is  well  conceived,  and  it  is  a  pity 
j  that  the  author  has  made  it  hard  to  take  much  interest 
in  any  of  the  characters  except  a  spiritualistic  tailor. 
J  A  letter  from  this  inquirer  is  delightful,  but  in  a  list  of 
I  "modern  examples  of  the  mystic  use  of  three"  he 
unaccountably  omits  Three  Blind  Mice. 

"The    King's    Fool:    a   Romance."      By  Michael 
Barrington.     London  :  Blackwood.     1904.  6s. 

A  tale  of  the  romantic  days  of  troubadours  and 
jongleurs,  of  jousting  knights  in  armour  and  of  fierce 
passions  but  little  under  restraint.  Many  stories  of 
such  a  period  are  marked  by  brilliancy  of  colouring 
without  appearing  to  have  any  very  close  relation  with 
the  eternal  verities  of  human  life,  but  one  of  the  chief 
charms  which  we  find  in  "The  King's  Fool"  is  the 
careful  realisation  of  the  central  character.  Vvot  is  a 
monastery  foundling — though  the  reader  soon  makes  a 
shrewd  guess  as  to  his  origin — and  when  he  goes  out 
into  the  world  full  of  ambition  for  knightly  service  it  is 
to  find  himself  forced  into  the  position  of  Fool  at  the 
Court  of  young  King  Hubert  X.  Always  hoping  that 
the  mystery  of  his  birth  may  be  solved  and  that  he  may 
take  a  noble  position  at  the  Court,  he  yet  conducts 
j  himself  with  true  philosophy  and  is  a  noble  Fool  to  the 
end,  when  prophecy  is  fulfilled  and  his  origin  made 
plain.  The  King,  the  Fool  and  Sir  Ranulf  their  enemy 
are  all  capitally  presented,  while  in  the  minor  folk  the 
author  shows  himself  no  less  capable  of  realising  cha- 
racter ;  his  heroine,  however,  is  a  bit  shadowy.  The 
{Continued  on  page  212.) 
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A  WONDERFUL  DIVIDEND— 

The  Result  ok  an  Investment  with 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President. 


Policy  No.  637,660.      Amount,  £10,000.       Issued  13th  July,  1894. 
Whole  Life.       10  Payments.       10-year  Distribution. 

-    £10,000     0  O 
4,082    15  O 


Policy  - 

Reversionary  Bonus 


Fully  Paid-up  Policy   -       -    £14,082    15  O 

This  Reversionary  Bonus  exceeds  4  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

The  Cash  Surrender  Value  of  the  above  Policy  is  at  the  present  tims  £11,043  2s., 
or  £1,043  2s.  more  than  the  Face  Value  of  the  Folicy,  although  the  Insurance 
has  only  been  in  fores  ten  years. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  liberality  of  the  Policies  issued  by  the  MUTUAL 
LIFE,  and  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one.  Other  recent  settlements  show  quite 
as  good  results.  These  Investment  Contracts  possess  the  double  advantage  of 
affording  ample  protection  in  the  event  of  death,  and  of  creating  a  P  rotitable  Estate 
for  the  Policy-holder  himself  should  he  survive  the  Distribution  period. 


Particulars  0/  Policies  to  meet  every  requirement  on  afplicatio 
Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  :  — 


to  the  Head 


D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager, 

16,  17.  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

PAID  TO   LIVING   POLICY-HOLDERS,  OVER  £70,000,000. 

Assets,  £81,981,491.         Income,  £15,901,431. 


HAND-IN-HAND 

INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

26  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Established  1696. 

THE  OLDEST  INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 

LARGE  BONUSES. 

Annual  Income  -  £512,500 
Accumulated  Funds  £3,214,365 


INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus -Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death, 
Annual  Premium  at  aee  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
■would  amount  to  £891  Os.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 

A   Cash    Payment   of  £1,525    O  O;  or, 

An   Annuity   of  140    o  O  ;  or, 

A    Free   Paid-up    Policy  for       2,180     O  O. 


WRITE   FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  B.C. 

Vv,  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager  and  Actuary. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33    POULTRY,   LONDON,  E.C. 


Funds  Exceed 


£2,814,000. 


Endowment  Assurances  at  Low  Rates. 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonuses. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  business  and  desiring  conv  of  prospectiv 
stiould  write  to  1 

EDWARD  \V.  BROWNE,  Manager. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN   TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


LOW  PREMIUMS  —  LARGE  BONUSES- ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,194,485.  Income,  £398,982, 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Assurances  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  communication  with  the  Office. 
2  &  3  Tin-  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  8.W. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL— £1,000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND-£  1 ,900,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Alfred  James  Sheiheard,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Lord  Arthur  Cecil. 
John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Henry  William  Riplev,  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq..  F.R.S.,- 
D.Sc. 

William  Miller,  Esq. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured  — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on- 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  arid  Manager. 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  188:. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE.  ACCIDENT  ASSURANCE. 

INDUSTRIAL  ASSURANCE. 

Summary  of  tlie  Progress  made  during  the  past  Five  Years. 

Year  ended  Premiums.  Increase. 


1898 

1903 


£333,241 
£469,502 


£136,261 


THOS.  NEILL,  Genera/  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  Invited. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE 


NEW 
BUSINESS 
for 
1903, 
£3,131,728 


"The  progress  of  the  ^Society  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  little  short  of  marvellous." 

The  Statist. 


Head  Office :  NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES: 
50  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
71  &  72  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CITY. 
195  PICCADILLY.  W. 
1  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 
10  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  S.E.  ;  and 
168  WHITECHAPEL  ROAD.  E. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

HOLBORN   BARS,   LONDON,  EC 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£50,000,000. 
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•story  is  on  the  whole  well  told,  though  "different  to" 
arid  "none  please"  will  irritate  those  few  readers 
who  know  enough  of  their  own  language  to  notice 
them. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Year  Books  of  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  III.:  Year 
XVIII."  Edited  by  T.  Owen  Pike.  London:  at  the 
Record  Office.  1904. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  cases  included  in  Mr.  Pike's  new 
volume  of  the  "Year  Books  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  III."  are 
chiefly  of  interest  to  the  lawyer  and  the  legal  antiquary  it 
includes  one  or  two  matters  of  more  than  usual  interest  from 
the  historical  point  of  view.  In  his  admirable  preface  the  | 
editor  has  put  together  a  remarkably  full  account  of  the  first 
lawyer  by  profession  who  ever  became  chancellor  of  England. 
He  points  out  clearly  how,  from  certain  indications,  we  may 
infer  that  he  was  a  very  poor  man  almost  up  to  the  moment  of 
his  becoming  a  King's  Serjeant  and  even,  it  may  be,  later  still. 
In  the  much  disputed  matter  as  to  the  spelling  of  this  chan- 
cellor's name  he  decides  in  favour  of  Pervink  not  Parvynge. 
.He  might  have  supported  this  opinion  from  the  fact  that  in  a 
contemporary  chronicle — written  in  a  contemporary  hand — 
possibly  in  the  very  year  of  his  death  his  name  is  certainly 
spelled  Perninke  or  Peruinke.  Of  the  lawsuits  registered  in 
the  volume  before  us  by  far  the  greater  number  are  too  technical 
to  admit  of  discussion  in  the  space  at  our  disposal.  One  or 
two  however  have  a  more  abiding  interest  of  their  own.  The 

•curious  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  presentment  to  Trentham 
Priory  carries  us  back  to  the  days  when  the  quiet  Staffordshire 
village,  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  Uuke  of  Sutherland's 
splendid  mansion,  was  a  religious  house  dependent  on  the 
manor  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme — a  manor  owned  in  1334  by 
the  famous  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster — grandfather  of  Chaucer's 
Duchess  Blanche.  Somewhat  earlier  in  the  book  we  have  a 
lawsuit  in  which  a  Richard  Lacer  figures.    This  Richard  Lacer 

•  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  famous  Richard  Lacer,  sheriff  of 
London  in  1330— the  Lacer  who  in  the  clays  of  Edward  III.'s 
distress  for  money  came  forward  so  nobly  along  with  so  many 
other  London  citizens  to  their  king's  assistance  (1339  A.D.). 
AVe  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Pike  is  making  rapid  progress 

•-with  his  Old  French  Glossary.  Such  a  work  is  much  needed  ; 
it  will  be  very  useful  ;  and  could  not,  so  far  as  Anglo-French 
is  concerned,  be  undertaken  by  a  more  competent  scholar. 

"The  Naval  Annual."  Edited  by  T.  A.  Brassey.  Portsmouth  : 
Griffin.    1904.    1 5 j.  net. 

The  truth  that  "  one  good  ship  is  worth  almost  any  number 
of  poor  ones "  is  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  a  study  of  the 
chapters  on  Ordnance  and  Armour  contained  in  Part  III.  of 
the  Annual,  and  we  hope  readers  will  not  be  deterred  by  the 
technical  nature  of  the  subject  handled  from  giving  them  their 
close  attention.  It  is  very  difficult  to  assess  the  exact  value  of 
any  warship  and  impossible  without  constant  reference  to  guns, 
gunmounting,  projectiles,  explosives  and  different  systems  of 
protection  ;  appreciating  this  the  editor  has  adopted  a  classifi- 
cation of  his  own  which  is  more  satisfactory  and  less  mis- 
leading than  that  found  in  the  Admiralty  Return  of  Fleets.  The 
particulars  given  of  the  resources  of  Japan  are  certain  to  be 
read  with  interest  at  the  present  time,  but  whatever  the  outcome 
of  the  war,  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  helping  to  bring  about  I 
:a  reduction  in  our  own  shipbuilding  programme,  for  the 
United  States  has  thirteen  battleships  and  ( Germany  eight  under 
construction,  and  increased  exertions  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
up  to  the  two-power  standard.  Under  the  heading  "  Commerce 
and  War  "  Mr.  Bellairs  makes  a  well-meant  attempt  to  reassure 
■us  that  our  over-sea  supplies  are  not  in  such  danger  as  is 
■generally  imagined  ;  his  statistics  afford  good  ground  for  argu- 
•ment,  but  we  cannot  accept  all  his  conclusions.  The  remarks 
•on  submarines  are  hardly  up  to  the  general  , level  of  the 
Annual,  and  the  criticism  of  the  manoeuvres  in  1903  is  spoilt 
by  a  too-evident  desire  to  place  Admiral  Wilson's  dispositions 
in  the  most  favourable  light  at  Admiral  Domvile's  expense. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  explained  by  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Thursfield  to  prove  that  though  this  country  may  suffer  a 
serious  naval  reverse  in  home  waters,  it  is  nevertheless  ade- 
quately protected  against  invasion  by  a  victorious  fleet  in  being 
a  thousand  miles  away. 

Second  Report  on  Economic  Zoology."    By  F.  V.  Theobald. 
London  :  British  Museum  (Natural  History).    1904.  6s. 

This,  the  second  of  Mr.  Theobald's  reports,  is  as  diversified  in 
its  contents  as  its  predecessor  ;  of  course  the  greater  number  of 
the  inquiries  deal  with  insect  attacks  in  the  orchard  and 
garden,  but  such  odd  things  as  diseases  of  wine  corks,  beetles 
damaging  hosiery  sent  to  Japan,  grubs  destroying  the  grass  of 
a  golf  green  have  been  referred  to  the  Museum  for  advice. 
We  realise  too  from  the  volume  something  of  the  respon- 
sibility our  Empire  means  in  the  way  of  providing  a  central 
source  of  scientific  information  ;  inquiries  often  involving  great 
industrial  interests  come  from  Uganda,  Natal,  the  Sudan  and 


Central  Africa,  and  though  most  of  our  larger  colonies  possess 
an  economic  entomologist  of  their  own  the  smaller  Crown 
colonies  scattered  all  over  the  world  have  to  refer  to  London 
for  the  advice  they  require.  However  the  authorities  have 
never  considered  that  either  our  home  industries  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  or  the  colonial  interests  referred  to  justify 
an  expert  establishment  here.  We  believe  the  experiment 
of  obtaining  part  of  Mr.  Theobald's  time  comes  to  an  end 
with  this  report,  the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  being  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Thus  the  State 
will  lose  the  services  of  the  one  economic  entomologist  whose 
work  is  taken  seriously,  we  might  even  say  is  known,  in 
America  and  on  the  Continent. 

Messrs.  Treherne  have  made  a  hit  with  their  Lilliputian 
"  Waistcoat  Pocket  Shakespeare,"  each  volume  of  which  is 
published  at  is.  net.  The  latest  are  "Macbeth",  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  ",  and  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  ". 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese" 
and  Keats'  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  have  also  been  printed  in  the 
same  series. 

"  The  Ancestor."    No.  X. 

The  current  number  of  the  "  Ancestor  "  has  more  contri- 
butors than  its  predecessors,  and  is  of  more  varied  interest. 
The  chief  article  is  on  the  Cartwrights,  who  produced  a  person 
of  romantic  interest  called  "  Labrador  Cartwright  ".  His 
adventures  and  the  account  of  five  inhabitants  of  Labrador, 
whom  he  brought  in  1772  clad  in  furs  to  England,  well  repay 
perusal.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Last  contributes  an  interesting  essay 
on  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  the  Editor  a  defence  of  the 
Gresley  pedigree.  The  evidence  for  prescriptive  right  to  arms 
as  against  those  who  assert,  for  the  Heralds'  College,  doctrines 
which  all  the  Heralds  do  not  endorse,  is  concluded  ;  without 
to  our  apprehension  any  clear  conclusion  being  established. 
Mr.  Horace  Round  appears  in  attack  and  defence.  What  this 
clear  and  forcible  writer  has  to  say  about  the  Comnys,  contra 
the  Editor  of  the  "  New  Scots  Peerage  "  and  about  the  Traffords 
in  replication  to  Mr.  Bird  is  of  course  interesting.  The  illus- 
trations of  fifteenth-century  costume  and  the  Editor's  notes 
maintain  their  value.  These  frescoes,  and  the  reproductions 
of  Cartwright  portraits,  are  the  artistic  features  of  the  number, 
and  an  unfinished  examination  into  the  early  history  of  the 
Clintons —  signed  "  Exsal  " — is  an  important  antiquarian  study. 
Criticisms  on  articles  in  prev  ious  volumes,  expressed  in  letters 
to  the  Editor,  are  printed  liberally  as  is  proper,  and  family 
myths  are  exposed  under  "  What  is  Believed  ".  No  one  objects 
to  myths,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  continue  to  appear  as 
facts  in  printed  peerages  irritates  the  Editor. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  214. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR   PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fiesh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS.       QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8. 
QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.    Conductor-Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Tickets,  is.,  2S.,  3s.,  5=.:  Season  Tickets  (iransferable)  11  weeks,  1,  2,  3,  5  guineas, 
of  usual  Agents.  Quten's  Hill  Box  Office,  and  Robert  Newman,  Manager, 
320  Regent  Street. 


A  POLLO    THEATRE.      Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 

/l  Lowen'feld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  £.15.  VERONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  HIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES 
Seals  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Chari.es  Morton,  Manager. 


BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  ,6100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 
Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


(Founded  in 
183<J.) 


MARINERS' 
SOCIETY. 


Royal  Benevolent 


OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 

Patron — HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED 

President :  The  Earl  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
Secretary:  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 


DIARRHOEA,  DYSENTERY,  CHOLERA. 

During  the  last  half-century  everyone  travelling  in  hot  climes  has 
made  a  point  of  carrying  sonic- 

DR.  J,  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE 

^jwrjir^j^     so  as  to  be  in  a  position   to   immediately  stop  an 

attack  of 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery, 
or  Cholera. 

Hot  weather  in  the  British  Isles  strikes  suddenly,  and 
everyone  should  take  a  little  precaution.  Don't  wait 
till  you  actually  need  the  Chlorodyne  ;  you  might  be 
driven  to  sending  a  careless  messenger  for  the  medicine 
you  require,  who  might  accept  a  substitute. 

You  ivant 

DR,  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 


IF  YOU  DRINK  SODA  WATER,  DRINK  THE  BEST. 


w.&  J. 
Burrow, 

The 
Springs, 
Malvern. 


omlx  anrasm 


«Ooa"  OF  THE  r 


"Alpha  Brand." 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


NEVER    REQUIRES  GRINDING 


Black  Handle  ..  ..  5  6 
Ivory  Handle  7  6 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Pr.  Ivopy  Handles  in 

Russia  Leather  Case  21 1- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste   ..  6d. 


Wholesale:  Osborne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


Managers 


I  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 


I 


Head  Offices : 


For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  i3  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON 

above  COLONIES, 


EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
calling  at  PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 


THE  GROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LTD., 

JOHANNESBURG,  TRANSVAAL. 

From  the  Directors'  Report  on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company  for  the 
Quarter  ending  30th  June,  1904,  which  shows  the  total  profit  earned  to  be 
,£62,825  os.  7d. 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  the  basis  of  120  Stamps  for  Quarter  ending  30th  June,  1904. 
54,383  Tons  Milled. 
EXPENDITURE. 

Cost.         Cost  per  ton. 

£       S.  d.        £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses  34,182    1    7=    012  6-850 

Drifts  and  Winzes                                                    814  11    2=00  3-594 

Crushing  and  Sorting                                           2,i87    51:=    o   o  9-652 

Transport                                                           1,107    5    7  =    o  o  4'886 

Milling..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       6,404  17    9  =    o   2  4-265 

Cyanide                                                             7,3i5   64=02  8-283 

Slimes..                                                           ,,732   4  IO  =    0   o  7-644 

Crown  Reef  Dump                                                 1,023    4    3  =    o    o  4-515 

Pioneer  Dump                                                    1,684  15  10  =    00  7-435 

General  Charges                                                  8,220  10   6  =    o    3  0-278 

..     .     „,  ,664,672    3    9  =    1    3  9'4°7 

Geld  Realisation  Charges  ..        ..        ..        ..  750    o  o 

Additions  to  Plant   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..      10,703  15  9 

76,125  19    6  =    1    7  11-954 
Profit  62,825    "7=13  1255 

;6'38,95i    o    1  =  £2  11  1*210 

REVENUE. 

Value.  V*!ue 
per  Ion. 

£     s.  d.     £  s.  d. 

By  Gold  Accounts — 

21,059*112  fine  ozs.  from  Mill  _   89,453    8  4  =  1  12  io'763 

9,580*709  fine  ozs.  from  Cyanide      ..  ..    40,696    5  2  =  o  14  11*598 

1,065*009  fine  ozs.  from  Slimes         ..  ..      4,523  17  4  =  0    1    7  964 

i,co7'ooo  fine  ozs.  from  Dump  Treatment  4,277    9  3  =  0    1  6*876 

32,711*830  ozs.  138,951    o    1  =  211  1*210 

138,951    o    1  =  2  11  .1*210  ■ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Coupons  outstanding  at  London  Office  on  the  14th  June* 
1904,  and  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  30th  June,  1934  :  — 
Coupon  No.  15,  Dividend  No.  27  of  55  per  cent. 

A.  0282,  0302/6. 

B.  0162/3,  °334)  0472. 
D.  1C97/8. 

Coupon  No.  16,  Dividend  No.  28  of  ico  per  cent. 

A.  0282,  0302/6,  0319,  0359. 

B.  0162/3,  0472,  0476/7,  043r. 

C.  0187,  0320/1. 

D.  1097,3. 

Coupon  No.  17,  Dividend  No.  2)  0F90  per  cent. 

A.  0001,  0038/40,  0049,  0053,  0057/6  j,  006^/4,  0079,  0033,  oc89,  0106/7,  01 10/3, 

0139,  0167,  0176,  0181/5,  0202/3,  C232/4,  0244,  0282,  0297/8,  0300/6,  0319, 
0353/5i  0358/60,  0363/4,  0366/9,  0372,  0391/2,  0399,404,  0408,  0429/38, 
0445/7- 

B.  0044,  0151/4,  0158,  0162/3,  0168,  0179,  0221/2,  0251/2,  c 254/6,  0269,  0309, 

0312,  0334,0338,0394,  0404,0406,  0414/5.  0421,  1428,  0439,  0472,  0481/5, 
0492,  0503/4,  0515/6,  0540,  0547,  0555/6,  0588/9,  0598,  0600. 

C.  0136,  0155,  oi36j  019;,  0223,  0320/1,  0345/6,  0374,  0^78,  0380,  0402. 

D.  0496,  0519/20,  0522,  0670/1,  1097/8,  1135/42,  1199,  1339/40,  1349. 

PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Price  2<i.  weekly. 


A  Rapid  Review  of  the  Press  Opinions  of  the  Week. 


Special  Articles : 

An  Appreciation  of 

COL.  F.  E.  YOUNGHUSBAND. 
POLITICAL    WOBBLERS  : 

IV.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  M.P. 
OUR  GIRLS: 

II.  The  Girl  as  Worker. 

Public  Opinion  gives  this  week  the  views  of  all  sides  on  The 
British  in  Lhasa,  Russia  and  Contraband,  Parliamentary  Disorder, 
The  Lords  and  the  Licensing  Bill,  The  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Crisis,. 
France  and  the  Vatican,  and  other  questions. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

BLACKBEETLES  or  COCKROACHES  cleared  with 
BLATTIS,  the  Union  Paste,  now  used  for  seven  years  everywhere  with 
unfailing  success.  Guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S.,  who  destroyed  the  plague 
of  them  at  Sheffield  Workhouse.  Recommended  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S. 
Tins,  is.  3d.,  2S.  3d.,  4s.  6d.  post  free.—  HE  WIT,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 


R.  ANDERSON 

BRITISH,  INDIAN, 


I  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London.  | 


AND  COLONIAL 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS 


&  CO. 

ADVERTISEMENT 


GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising. 

Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received 


S.W., 

Advice, 
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TWO  STORIES  OF  CORNWALL 

NOW  READY. 

At  all  Booksellers',  Libraries,  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


A  MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 
A    MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

A  Romance  of  Lyonesse. 

By   A.    G.    FOLLIOTT  STOKES. 

A    MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

6S. 

By    A.    G.    FOLLIOTT  STOKES. 

A    MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

6S. 

By    A.    G.    FOLLIOTT  STOKES- 

A    MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

6s. 

G.   Ranger— Gull's  New  Novel: 

PORTALONE 
PORTALONE 


By  C.  RANGER-GULL, 

Author  of  "The  Serf,"  "Back  to 
Lilac  Land,"  "  The  Hypocrite,"  &c. 


PORTALONE 


6s. 


A  brilliantly-written  and  powerful  Cornish  story.  A  tale  set  in  the 
wildest  and  most  unexplored  parts  of  modern  Cornwall,  lightened  by  a 
series  of  biting  pictures  of  a  certain  pretentious  art  colony  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  primarily  the  story  of  a  physical  tragedy  forgotten  in, 
and  irradiated  by,  a  great  spiritual  victory. 

PORTALONE.       By  C.  RANGER-GULL.  6S. 


Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

London:  GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  20  Cecil  Court, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 


2°-    TO-DAY  a- 

(THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE-JOURNAL) 

Contains  in  its  issue  dated  August  10th  the  first  of  a  new  Series  of 
Humorous  Stories,  entitled — 

"THE    SEAT    OF  MOODS." 

By  W.  H.  Koebei.. 

"  MODERN  WITCHCRAFT." 

By  "A  Student." 

*'  PERSONS,   PLEASANT  AND  UNPLEASANT." 
No.  1. — The  Criminal. 

By  Cecil  Claridge. 

"THE    LAND    OF  LYONNESSE." 

"THE    HUMAN  SHELL." 

By  I.  Zangwill. 

"ON  GRUMBLING." 

By  "R.  \V.  L." 

BOOKS.  IN  THE  CITY. 

CLUB  CHATTER.  MASCULINE  MODES. 

CHESS.  CARDS. 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  MOTORS  AND  MOTORINGS. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers  (New  Edition  revised 
and  enlarged  under  the  supervision  of  George  C.  Williamson. 
Vol.  IV.  N— K).    Bell.    211.  net., 

Biography. 

Hobbes  (Sir  Leslie  Stephen).    Macmillan.  2j-.net. 

Fiction. 

The  Coming  of  the  King  (Joseph  Hocking).    Ward  Lock.    31-.  6d. 

The  Garden  of  Asia  (Reginald  J.  Farrer).    Methuen.  '6s. 

The  Mystery  of  a  Bungalow  (Weatherby  Chesney).    Methuen.  6s. 

History. 

History  of  the  Delhi  Coronation  Durbar  (Stephen  Wheeler).  Murray. 
£2  2s.  net. 

1  A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Empire  (Hereford  B.  George), 
Methuen.    $s.  6d. 

Reprints. 

Ballads  and  Verses  (William  M.  Thackeray).    Macmillan.    2s-  &d. 
Poems  by  Robert  Herrick  ("  Red  Letter  Library  ").    Blackie.    2s.  Gtt 
net. 

Poems  by  William  Cowper  ("  Red  Letter  Library  ").  Blackie.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  (George  Eliot).    Blackie.    2s.  6d. 
The  Adventures  of  Plajji  Baba  of  Ispahan  (James  Morier).  Blackie. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  (Illustrated  by  T. 

Rowlandson).    Methuen.    $s.  6d.  net. 
Our  Navy  for  a  Thousand  Vears  (Captain  Sir  S.  Eardley  Wilmot). 

Sampson  Low.  6s. 

Travel. 

The  Persian  Gulf  of  South  Sea  Isles  (Sir  Edgar  Collins  Boehm).  Cox, 
6s. 

The  United  States  (Karl  Baedeker).    Baedeker.  12s. 

Miscellaneous. 
French  Writer,  A  Third  Year  (G.  II.  Wade).    Rivington.    y.  6d. 
Musicians'  Wit,  Humour  and  Anecdote  (F.  J.  Crowest).    The  Walter 

Scott  Publishing  Co.    3^.  6d. 
Paton's  List  of  Schools,     is.  6d. 

The  Opportunity  of  Liberalism  (Brougham  Villiers).    Urrwin.   If.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  ior  August: — The  Geographical 
Journal,  2s.  ;  The  Law  Magazine,  5^.  ;  Public  Works,  is.  ; 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  3;//.  ;  The  Estate  Magazine,  6;/. ;  Cassier's 
Magazine,  is.;  The  Lamp,  15  c. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 


All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 

TO-DAY. 
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La  plus  repandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres,  nouvelle  serie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  inedits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1904  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  e'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'eeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  gratuit  sur  demande. 

PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OrERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 


NOTICES. 

The  S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,,  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet.  72  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

„  Le  Kiosque  Dur-errcn  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels   ....    Messrs.  G.  Lebigue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine 
Berlin       .       .      .      .    W.  H.  Ktihl,  Jageistiasse  73 
Vienna      ....    Messrs  Gtrold  &  Co. ,  8  Stefansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth     .       .       .A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid     ....    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .       .    Otto  Keil.  457  Grar.de  Rue  de  Pera. 
Homburg  ....    Schick's  Library. 

Cairo        ....    The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 
New  York      .       .       .    The  International  Nt»s  Ccmpany,  E;,  S.  6;  Duane  St 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  .    Messrs.  Damre'i  &  Upram,  383  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada.  The  Toronto  News  Ccmpany.  42  Vonge  Street. 

,,  ,,         .       .    The  Harold  Wilson  Ccmpany,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .    The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
,,  „  .    A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 
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POPULAR   NEW  FICTION. 

The  Coming  of  the  King.  3s.  6d. 

By    JOSEPH  HOCKING. 

[Ready  August  19. 

Readers  of  the  Author's  previous  contributions  to  historical  fiction 
do  not  need  to  be  informed  of  his  many  qualifications  for  the  important 
task  that  he  has  here  set  himself.  "  The  Coming  of  the  King  "  is  an 
impressive  story  which  possesses  a  real  value  as  a  faithful  study  of  one 
of  the  most  important  epochs  in  religious  history. 


THE 


NOW  READY. 


AUGUST 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS 


The  Viking's  Skull. 


6s. 


By  JOHN    R.   CAR-LING.  [Shortly. 

An  exceptionally  dramatic,  vivid,  and  powerful  story,  with  a  very 
unusual  plot,  and  replete  with  exciting  adventures.  Like  its  author's 
remarkable  and  successful  novel,  "The  Shadow  of  the  Czar,"  it  does 
not  contain  a  dull  page,  and  from  its  prologue  to  the  surprising  ending 
the  highest  interest  is  maintained. 


The  Queen's  Advocate.  6s. 

By  A.  W.  MARCHMONT.  [Shortly. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  read  everything  that  Mr.  March  - 
mont  has  written,  this  tale  of  a  millionaire's  extraordinary,  almost 
incredible,  adventures  in  the  Balkans  is  considered  the  most  absorbing 
and  haunting  piece  of  work  he  has  ever  done. 


The  City  of  Mystery.  6s. 

By  A.  C.  GUNTER.  [Ready. 

"A  novel  of  thrilling  interest,  extremely  attractive  as  a  story,  and 
instructive  in  the  sidelights  which  are  thrown  upon  the  history  of  a 
critical  period. :' — Scotsman. 


COMPLETE  STORIES  BY 
ANTHONY  HOPE. 

HAMILTON  DRUMMOND. 
HENRY  HARLAND. 

ARNOLD  BENNETT. 
HARRISON  RHODES. 

L.  G.  MOBERLY. 

ARTICLES  : 

THE  ART  OF  SIR  L.  ALMA  TADEMA,  R.A., 

Including  many  fine  productions. 
The  third  of  an  important  series  of  articles  on 

THE   WAYS   OF   OUR  RAILWAYS, 

DEALING  WITH 

"THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  MOTIVE  POWER.'r 

&c,  &c,  &c. 


The  Oracle  of  Maddox  Street.  A  splendid  holiday  number. 


By  Mrs.  L.  T.  MEADE. 


53. 


Author  of  "The  Medicine  Lady,'"  "  Brotherhood  of  the  Seven 
Kings,'"  iVc. 


[Shortly. 


FAMOUS  SHILLING 


The  Evil  that  Men  Do. 


6s. 


By  M.  P.  SHIEL. 


[Shortly. 


GUIDE  BOOKS. 


The  narrative  will  hold  the  most  jaded  novel-reader  in  thrall  down 
to  its  last  page,  and  incidentally  he  will  feel  the  better  for  his  bondage, 
as  befits  the  author's  title  and  its  implied  "  moral." 


The  Garden  of  Lies. 


6s. 


By  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN. 


"  Mr.  Forman  has  provided  an  original  plot,  worked  out  with  fine 
skill,  while  the  style  is  distinguished  by  tenderness  and  charm.  The 
story  itself  is  full  of  subtle  fascination.''— Daily  Express. 


CLOTH  BOUND,  ROUND  CORNERS. 

Include  all  the  principal  holiday  and  health  resorts  of 
this  country,  and  some  of  those  abroad.  In  addition  to 
giving  the  many  items  of  practical  information  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  holiday  depends, 
they  are  written  in  a  pleasant,  readable  style,  are 
beautified  by  many  Illustrations,  and  furnished  with 
reliable  and  clearly  drawn  Maps  and  Plans. 


6s. 


She  That  Hesitates. 

By  HARRIS  DICKSON. 

"Catching  the  spirit  and  glamour,  not  to  speak  of  the  bearing  and 
colour,  of  the  romantic,  chivalrous  past." — Dundee  Advertiser. 


Under  the  Rose. 


6s. 


By  FREDERIC  S.  ISHAM. 


"  Brilliantly  written,  it  must  rank  as  one  of  the  best  historical  novels 
that  have  been  published  since  '  Under  the  Red  Robe."  " — Outlook. 


COMPLETE    LIST  COMPRISING 
NEARLY 
100   DIFFERENT  GUIDES. 

England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
The  Continent. 

WILL    BE    SENT    POST    FREE  ON 
APPLICATION. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 
THE   EVERSLEY  SERIES. 


Globe  Svo.  cloth,  4 

Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 

Poems.   3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 
In  2  toIs. 

The  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Genesis— Numbers.   Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy    2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1   Kings    Esther.    Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  Y.  Isaiah  — Lamentations.    Vol.  VI.   Ezekiel  —  Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew— John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 
*e*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 
Chaucer's   Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 
Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  Bacon.  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1S33— 1845. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian.  The  Times,  and  The 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

.  Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir   Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Intro- 

duction  by  John  Morley. 
Miscellanies.  Essays.  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.    Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  w. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Creek  Sketches.    By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Coethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailev  Saunders. 

The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Cray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

Green's  History  of  the  English  People.  3  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A.j 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   Bv  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.    By  John  Richard  Green.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy,    By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series.    By  J.  R.  Green. 
Historical  Studies.   By  J.  R.  Green. 
Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 
Earthwork  OUt  Of  Tuscany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of"  The  Forest  Lovers."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literacy  Essays. 

Essays    on    some  of   the    Modern    Guides    of  English 

Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms    on    Contemporary    Thought  and  Thinkers. 

2  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by 

his  Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe. 


s.  net  per  Volume. 
Poems   Of   Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwinians. 

Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 
Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 
Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 
Life  and  Letters.    3  vols. 

The  Choice  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 
Partial  Portraits.    By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebii,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho!   2  vols.  Yeast.    1  vol. 

Alton  Locke.    2  vols.  Hypatia.    2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.    2  vols.  Poems.    2  vols. 

Hercward  ths  Wake.    2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.     Edited,  with 

In  roduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 
1904.    2  vols. 

Life  Of  Charles  Lamb.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

Historical    Essays.     By  the  late  J.   B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Jchn  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols. 

Voltaire.    1  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.    2  vols. 

On  Compromise.  1  vol.  Miscellanies.    3  vols. 

Burke.    1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature.    1  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.C. 

The  Expansion  of  England.     Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.  I  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  Of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

snd  Footnotes  by  Professor  C  H.  Herford.    In  10  vols. 
se*  The  Plays  may  also  bs  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  :  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2S.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.    With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham  and 

William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.    Edked  by  William  Davies. 

Life  Of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 
Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  DD.,  D.C.L.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works   Of   Wordsworth.      Edited  by  Professor 

Knight.  In  12  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched 
by  H.  Manesse. 

Poetical  Works.    S  vols. 
Prose  Works.   2  vols. 

Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.   2  vols. 
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When  Did  It  Happen  7 

As  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  year  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo  :  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about,    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
Institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs — The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Laws,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE   HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

Schoolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  Lawyers, 

M.P.'s,  Business  Men,  and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

ZTbC  tlUTtCS  says:  "'Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  '  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 

Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  W ork  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for*  5s.  down  together  with  the  accompanying 

COUPON: 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree 
to  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 

Name  ,  

Address .,    

Occupation   ,  

*  If  i!te  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  "js.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  4s.  or  5s. 
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NOW  READY. 

At  all  Booksellers',  Bookstalls,  and  Libraries. 

Price  6s. 

THE  REVEREND  JACK. 

By  NAUNTON  COVERTSIDE 

(Naunton  Davies),  Author  of  "Chester  Cressweli,"  "  The  Secret  of 
a  Hollow  Tree,'"  "A  Tale  of  the  Commonwealth," 
"  The  King's  Guide." 

From  the  late  DEAN  FARRAR. 

"  I  have  read  'The  Reverend  Jack'  with  deep  interest,  and  trust  that  it  will 
meet  with  well-deserved  success.  I  found  it  much  more  interesting  than  a  vast 
number  of  stories  which  are  daily  being  published,  anH.  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion,  I  think  it  oiuht  to  succeed." — F.  W.  Fakrar. 

"  The  book  is  clever  and  strong,  well  worked  out,  and  carefully  written.  With 
such  qualities  as  these  to  recommenrt  it,  it  deserves  and  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  a 
wide  popularity." — Glasgow  Herald. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  ABC  OF  GOLF. 

By  A.  J.  ROBERTSON. 

Contains  Full  Directions  for  Playing  the  Game  and  Complete  List  of 
Rules.  Illustrated. 

PRICE    ONE    SHILLING  ONLY. 


BACK  NUMBERS. 

A  Collection  of  Poems  that  have  appeared  occasionally  in 
The  Onlooker. 

By  DENIS  DOUVAL. 

24mo.    Paper  covers  in  two  Colours.    Price  is. 

"  Smart  parodies  There  is  a  capital  swing  about  them." 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 


THE  ABC  BRIDGE  SCORING  BLOCKS, 

Size  7£  by  4^. 

The  best,  simplest,  and  plainest  Scoring  Tablet  in  the  market, 
with  Pencil  complete. 

Post  free,  price  8d.,  or  7s.  per  dozen. 


By 


CRANE'S  POPULAR  6s.  NOVELS 

FOR    SEASIDE  READING. 

TO  BE  HAD  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 

SAINT    BASIL  :    a   Novel   of    Yesterday.  By 

Bertha  C.  Foster. 

"  A  domestic  picture,  very  true  to  life.  No  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  a 
revival  of  old  ideals  and  faiths." — Literary  World. 

"  The  reader  who  takes  up  the  book,  is  certain  not  to  put  it  down  until  the  last 
word  is  reached." — Lloyd's. 

"  The  .moral  tone  is  distinctly  elevating,  and  the  story,  well  worked  out,  is 
thoroughly  interesting  from  start  to  finish."— Dundee  Advertiser. 

THE    HOUSE    ON    THE    MINE.      By  the 

Author  of  "  Saint  Basil. " 
"  A  bright  story  in  which  ail  the  characters  move  instinct  with  vitality." 

The  Guardiati. 

"  A  thoroughly  pleasant,  wholesome,  and  lovable  story,  with  a  charmingly  human 
and  breezy  girl  for  its  heroine.  The  dialogue  is  quite  exceptionally  natural  ;  the 
little  fishes  are  never  made  to  talk  like  whales."— .V/.  James's  Gazette. 

THREE    MEN   AND   A    MAID.    A  Novel  by 

Phil  Ludlow. 

"  The  style  is  good  and  full  of  promise."— Sporting  and  Dramatic. 
"  A  highly  diverting  story." — Leeds  Mercury. 

TWO   WOMEN.      A  New  Problem  Novel. 

Harold  Tbemayne,  Author  of  "  Doris,"  "  Shears  of  Fate,"  &c.  &c. 

"  Original  in  its  design  The  book  is  written  with  a  good  deal  of  cleverness, 

and  is  entertaining." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Mr.  Harold  Tremayne  has  turned  out  an  excellent  story,  most  original." 

The  Globe. 

THE  RUGGED  WAY.    By  E.  Way  Elkington, 

Author  of  "The  Luck  v  Shot,"  "The  Squatter's  Stud,"  &c.  &c.    320  pages. 

With  Frontispiece  by  Harry  Rountree. 
"  Written  with  a  fine  touch  for  '  local  colour.'  " — The  Daily  Mail. 
"  Here  is  a  charge  of  murder  unravelled  with  Sherlock  Holmes'  talent." — Tatler. 
"  Affords  pleasant  reading." — Birmingham  Post. 

MRS.    WATERMAN.     A  Novel.      By  Noah 

Lampkin. 

THREE   LIVES  AND  A  LOVE.     By  W.  H. 

Farrar. 

"  Lively  and  spirited." — Morning- Post. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  incident  in  the  book.  written  with  considerable  smart- 
ness."—  The  Bookseller. 

THE    SWEETNESS    OF    REVENGE.  By 

R.  Williamson. 

THE   PROFESSOR'S  WIFE.     By  Berthold 

Auerbach.    Translated  by  F.  E.  Hynam. 
"  Charmingly  told." — Litera?y  World. 

"  The  story  is  a  remarkable  study  of  German  life  and  character." 

Daily  Graphic. 

THE  GAME  OF  LOVE.    By  Walter  Fuller. 

"A  strong  piece  of  delightful  character  study." — Dundee  Courier. 

H.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress,' 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  devel6pment.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  iledford  and  Hollovvay  Colleges,  and  others. 

ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL,  WEST  KENSINGTON. 

AN   EXAMINATION   WILL   BE   HELD  at  the 

i.  I  above  School  on  TUESDAY,  September  6th,  1904,  and  on  the  following 
days  for  rilling  up  about  20  vacancies  on  the  foundation. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Examination  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bursar. 

GUV'S  HOSPITAL.— Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B. 
London).— The  next  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Classes  for  this 
Examination  will  begin  on  October  3rd. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

The  DEAN,  Guy  s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 

(University  of  London.) 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 


SYSTEMATIC  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory 
Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc. 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence  on  October  3rd  and 
continue  till  July,  1905. 

Attendance  on  this  class  counts  as  part  of  the  five  years'  curriculum. 
Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  £i\  ;  or  single  subjects  may  be  taken. 
There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London,  E.C. 
A  handbook  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Every  Variety  of 

Summer  Sport 

IS  DEALT  WITH  IN 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED. 

EVERY  SATURDAY.]  [PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


The  Notes  and  Articles  are  written  by  experts  and  Illustrated  by- 
beautiful  photographs  magnificently  reproduced  on  fine-art  paper. 
Among  the  special  features  are — 

CRICKET.    By  E.  H.  D.  Sewell. 

CROQUET.    By  Viscount  Doneraile. 
LAND  AND  WATER  NOTES. 

YACHTING. 
ANGLING.    By  "  Scarriff." 

LAWN  TENNIS.       By  H.  SB. "Scrivener.  RACING. 

POLO.    By  "  Old  Westminster." 

GOLF,  ATHLETICS,  OTTER  HUNTING. 

By  Various  Contributors. 


By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar. 
By  H.  L.  Reiach. 


HOMES  OF  BRITISH  SPORT 

is  the  title  of  a  series  of  Illustrated  Articles  on  famous 
Country  Seats. 


Acrostic  Competition — Large  Prizes. 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED  can  be  obtained 
from  any  Newsagent  or  Bookstall.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
securing  a  copy,  send  stamps  or  P.O.  6|d.  to  The  Publisher,  Land 
and  Water  Offices,  12  and  13,  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Annual  Subscription,  28s.;  Six  Months,  14s.  ;  Three  Months,  7s. 

Sample  copy  of  any  week  but  the  current  number  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  post- 
card addressed  as  above. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB"  Family  Plotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

SOUTH  DEVON  COAST.— For  a  year,  furnished. 
An  exquisitely  situated  and  commodious  modern  RESIDENCE,  occupying 
commanding  and  secluded  position,  with  superb  views.  Rent  very  reasonable 
owing  to  owner  going  abroad.  Eleven  acres  of  grounds,  excellent  stabling,  &c. 
Exceptionally  good  water  supply.  About  half  an  hour  from  station  on  G.YV.R. 
main  line.— Walton  &  Lee,  10  Mount  Street,  London,  \V. 
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DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.  ;  6a  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

1  nsynntti  AND  environs. 

fc.  \J  HI  t-f  \J  By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

"  A  brilliant  book.'*— The  Times. 
"  It  very  emphatically  tops  them  all."— Daily  Graphic. 


THE 


5o  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.Q.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated. 
Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
The  Isle  of  Wight.  1      The  Channel  Islands. 

The  Vale  of  Llangollen.  Ross,  Monmouth,  Tintern. 

Brecon  and  its  Beacons.  The  Severn  Valley. 

Bournemouth  and  the  New  Forest.    —    The  Wye  Valley. 
Brighton,   Worthing,   Eastbourne,   Hastings,  and   St.  Leonards. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Eristol,  Bath,  Wells,  Weston-super-Mare,  Cheddar  Valley. 

Aberystwith,  Borth,  Towyn,  Aberdovey,  Machynlleth. 
Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Bangor,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth,    Dolgelly,    Harlech,    Portmadoc,    Criccieth,  Pwllheli, 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Festiniog. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 
Exeter,  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  Dawlish. 
Torquay,  Teignmouth,  Paignton,  Dartmoor. 
Plymouth,  Looe,  Fowey,  St.  Austell. 
Falmouth,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Islands. 

Letter  from   H  M.  THE  KING. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  your  letter  to  the  King,  and 
I  am  commanded  by  His  Majesty,  in  reply ,. to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  new 
edition,  so  well  got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs,'  which  you  have  transmitted  for 
His  Majesty's  acceptance. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"R.  Darlington,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S."  "  KNOLLYS. 


Poor  Ckrgp  Relief  Corporation 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1856. 


President:  The  Lord  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 


Is. 


THE   HOTELS  OF   THE  WORLD.     An  Illustrated  Handbook  to  the 
leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Paris  &  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Bcoksellcis. 


The  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Fund  for 
the  Poor  Country  Clergy. 

The  Committee  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation 
earnestly  ask  for  Contributions  to  their  Fund  for 
granting  Help  to  Country  Clergymen  and  to  those 

in  Provincial  Towns  suffering  from  overwork  and 
weakened  health,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  few  weeks' 
rest  and  change.  Cases  are  frequent  where  for  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years — sometimes  even  longer — a  Clergy- 
man has  not  had  a  single  Sunday  from  his  parish. 

It  is  requested  that  all  sums  sent  for  this  special 
purpose  may  be  marked  "  Holiday  Fund." 

The  Society  also  makes  large  grants  periodically  from 
its  General  Fund  in  times  of  emergency,  and  is  the  only 
Institution  of  the  kind  which  gives  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Clergy,  their  Widows,  and  Orphan  Daughters  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  each  fortnightly  Meeting 
of  the  Committee  some  hundreds  of  pounds  are  distri- 
buted in  this  way. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  "  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,"  and  made  payable  to  the  Secretary, 
Mandeville  B.  Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
Offices  of  the  Corporation  : 

38  Tavistock  PlBce,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 


The  London  Hospital,  POPLAR  HOSPITAL 


WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  01-  injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 

NO    "LETTERS"  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  ^220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


ION  DON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children- 
can  be  had  immediately. 
Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


FOR  ACCIDENTS. 

REASONS  FOR  HELPING, 

1.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming   population  of  poor 

hard-working  people  in  a  district  that  may  be 
called  the  "workshop"  as  well  as  the  "Port" 
of  London. 

2.  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of  FIVE  an  hour 

for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.  If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will  be  curtailed,  and  ward  or  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  miser)-. 

5.  Free  to  all.    No  Letters  required. 


Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 
Secretary  : 

Lt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 
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THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

MR.    SWINBURNE'S    COLLECTED  POEMS 

Is  now  Ready.    Price  6s.  net.    (Sold  only  in  Sets  of  Six  Volumes.) 

MR.  SWINBURNE'S  NEW  VOLUME. 
A     CHANNEL     PASSAGE,    and    Other    Poems.     By   Algernon  Charles 

SWINBURNE.    Crown  8vo.  clolh,  7s.  [September  3. 


On  September  8.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 
VOL.  I.  (A  to  G)  OF 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

A  Guide  to  the  Plays,  Playwrights,  Tlayers,  and  Playhouses  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present. 

By  W.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS  now  in  the  Press. 
THE     ENDLESS     HERITAGE.     By  Chris     ET    TU,    SEJANE :    By  Julia  H.  Twells. 


A    VERY   QUEER    BUSINESS.    By  William 


We- 


He 

THE    SCHEMERS.  By  E.  F.  Harkins 

_ _  —  _    «  _ .  _  __ _  _     D  NT  DAVENTRY'S     DAUGHTER.     By  Harold 

MORGANATIC.    By  Max  Nordau.  bindloss. 

RECENT  NOVELS 

AT  SIX  SHILLINGS   EACH,  and  at  all  Libraries. 


HADRIAN    THE   SEVENTH.    By  Fr.  Rolfe. 

"  The  reader  will  have  no  lack  of  entertainment,  for  there  is  not  a  page  of  the 
book  without  some  delightful  w  him." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"This  remarkable  novel         Entirely  new  and  fascinating  Full  of  captivating 

incident,  wit,  and  learning." — Vanity  Fair. 

"  Quaint,  audacious,  and  fantastic." — Scotsman. 

"  Cleverness  and  originality." — To- Day. 

TOM    DAWSON.    By  Florence  Warden. 

"That  it  is  vastly  entertaining  is  undeniable." — Sketch. 

"A  stirring  romance,  crowded  with  exciting  incidents  and  dramatic  situations." 

Outlook. 

"  The  book  is  good  as  a  piece  of  work,  and  as  a  story  it  is  literally  engrossing." 

World. 

"A  first-rate  sensational  story,  which  will  take  rank  with  the  b^st  novels  of  the 
authoress,  even  meriting  favourable  comparison  with  'The  House  on  the  Marsh.'" 

Daily  News. 

A    FLASH    OF    THE    WILL.     By  Winifred 

Stanley. 

"A  clever  psychological  study." — Outlook. 

"  Uncommon  vividness." — Manch:ster  Guirdlan. 

"  Shows  very  considerable  power   Madeline  is  throughout  the  story  a  charm- 
ing, noble,  and  pathetic  figure,  whom  we  at  once  pity  and  love."—  Literary  World. 

THE   COMMUNE.     By  Paul  and  Victor  Mar- 

GUERITTE. 

"  There  is  no  more  remarkable  piece  of  historical  painting  in  all  French  fiction." 

Scotsman. 


A    GREAT    MAN  :    a    Frolic.      By  Arnold 

Bennett. 

"  Very  clever,  amusing  from  first  to  last." — World. 

WRONG   SIDE   OUT.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

"  Full  of  humour." — Daily  Mews. 

THE  WHEELING  LIGHT.    By  Fergus  Hume. 

"  The  book  should  satisfy  everyone  who  likes  a  strong  sensational  novel." 

Scotsman. 

DR.    WYNNE'S     REVENGE.     By  William 

Westall. 

"  You  will  find  nothing  better  of  the  kind  among  this  season's  novels." 

Daily  Mail. 

THE  LADY  IN  SABLES.  By  G.  W.  Appleton. 
RANDAL  OF  RANDALHOLME:  a  Tyneside 

Tragedy.    By  Austin  Clare. 

THE  SANYASI.    By  F.  E.  Penny. 

THE  POET  AND  HIS  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

THE    MONEY-MAKER.    By  Georges  Ohnet, 

Author  of  "The  Ironmaster.' 

THE     PERIL    OF    AN     EMPIRE.     By  R. 

Johnston. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISHMAN.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  [siwrtiy. 
STUDIES  IN  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Ellard  Gore.  With  8  Plates.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  shortly. 
A   CONSPIRACY    UNDER  THE  TERROR.    By  Paul  Gaulot,  Author  of  "  Love  and  Lovers  of  the 

Past."    Translated  by  C.  Lakoche,  M.A.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN   OUR   OWN   TIME.    By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews.    Nearly  1,000  pages, 

with  500  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  16s.  net. 

AMONG  MY  AUTOGRAPHS.  By  George  R.  Sims.  With  70  Facsimiles.  Square  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A  JOURNALIST.  By  Chris  Healy.  With  a  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 
MARSH-COUNTRY    RAMBLES.     By  Herbert  W.  Tompkins.     With  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo. 

linen,  gilt  top,  fs. 


Fcap.  Svo.  picture  cover,  is.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

THE   LIFE   WE   LIVE.    By  George  R.  Sims.        ELIZA'S   HUSBAND.    By  Barry  Pain. 
HARRY     FLUDYER     AT     CAMBRIDGE;     YOUNG   MRS.  CAUDLE.    Bv  George  R  Sims. 

and  CONVERSATIONAL  HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  SHOOTERS.    By  j- ~ .  I4S1J  „      .  c 

r.  c  lehmann.  I  THE  FOOLISH  VIRGINS.    By  Alfred  Sutro. 


NEW    COPYRIGHT     SIXPENNY  NOVELS 
ROME.    By  Emile  Zola.  PUT    YOURSELF    IN     HIS    PLACE.  By 

Charles  Reade, 


NO   NAME.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 
WALTER'S   WORD.    By  James  Payn. 
FOR    FAITH   AND  FREEDOM.    By  Walter 

Besant. 


TRICOTRIN.    By  Ouida. 

THE  CONVICT  SHIP.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE.    By  B.  M.  Croker. 


THE     GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY.       Contents  for  AUGUST. 

A  LONDON  IDYLL.    By  Felix  NoiiL.  i    BROAD-ACRE  SKETCHES.    By  Harold  Wild. 

MOUNTAIN  SHRINES  OF  JAPAN.    By  Emily  A.  Richings.  ALL  THAI'  REMAINS  OF  FORUM  JULII  (FREJUS).   Part  I.    By  F.  G. 

LIVE  SEA-LIGHTS.    By  W.  Allingham,  F.R.C.S.  Dunlop-Wallace-Goodbody. 

THE  ANCIENT  MERCANTILE  HOUSES  OF  LONDON.    By  J.  Holden       AN    EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  LADY  AND  HER  IMPRESSIONS.  By 

M ac Michael.  Rev.  E.  Rhys-Jonus. 

EBENEZER  JONES.    By  Ramsay  Colles,  M.A.,  LL.D.  THE  EXILE.    By  R.  M.  Lucey. 

KING  JAMES  THE  SECOND  AT  LA  TRAPPE.    By  Philip  Sidney.  I    "  HERNE  THE  HUNTER."    By  Sylvanus  Urban. 

London  :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  1 1 1  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 
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We  beg  leave  ate  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  e?iter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  session  ended  on  Monday  last,  prorogation  being- 
held  over  from  the  previous  week  owing-  to  a  little  stand 
in  the  Lords.  We  are  glad  the  Lords  asserted  them- 
selves even  to  so  timid  an  extent.  Indeed  we  should  have 
been  more  than  pleased  if  they  had  point  blank  refused  to 
be  rushed  and  kept  Parliament  sitting  for  another  month. 
Every  year  the  forbearance  of  the  Peers  is  shamefully 
abused  merely  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Commons 
and  the  Government.  The  session  has  not  much  to 
show  for  itself.  A  licensing  bill  and  a  budget,  the 
sketch  of  an  army  scheme,  a  number  of  rejected  votes 
of  censure  and  quite  a  collection  of  abortive  bills  make 
up  the  grand  total.  The  Government  programme  was 
unusually  modest  and  yet  the  proportion  of  items 
accomplished  unusually  exiguous.  Even  what  was 
done  would  not  have  been  done  but  for  the  aid  of  the 
closure  and  the  guillotine.  There  should  have  been 
much  more  closure.  Nobody  cares  twopence  for  the 
loss  of  debate  ;  but  uncontentious  bills  were  lost  for 
which  many  care  many  twopences.  Altogether  the 
House  has  proved  itself  more  incompetent  for  its 
work  than  ever.  The  new  rules  of  procedure  cannot 
be  said  to  gain  in  favour;  they  do  not  seem  to  work 
very  well. 

The  feature  of  the  session  has  been  Mr.  Balfour's 
amazing  display  of  parliamentary  ability.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  it  since  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  more 
difficult  position  few  party  leaders  have  had  to  face. 
The  country  going  against  him,  a  divided  part)-,  foreign 
affairs  unusually  delicate,  sometimes  at  extreme 
tension,  Mr.  Balfour  has  yet  come  through  the  session 
with  a  larger  majority  at  the  end  than  he  obtained  at 
the  beginning.  There  is  much  courage  in  this  as 
well  as  brilliant  cleverness.  Heckled  continuously 
through  six  months,  Mr.  Balfour  has  baffled  the 
whole  Opposition  apparently  without  effort.  Every 
attempt  to  catch  him  was  turned  to  their  own  dis- 
comfiture. The  present  Liberal  leaders  are  too 
ponderous  for  this  game  ;  their  truncheon  blows  fell, 
irrita  venti — but  Mr.  Balfour's  rapier  got  in.  Think 
what  they  might  of  Mr.  Balfour's  conduct  of  affairs, 
the  Opposition  have  ungrudgingly  acknowledged  the 
brilliancy  of  his  play. 


Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  Liberal  leadership — that  is  something  of  a  feat 
in  itself — and  he  has  read  some  clever  and  well  turned 
speeches.  Mr.  Asquith,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  seems 
to  us  to  have  gone  back.  His  sustained  periods  too 
often  have  swelled  into  pomposity  ;  he  is  solemn  when 
there  is  nothing  for  solemnity.  Is  he  allowing  counter- 
attractions  to  undermine  his  political  position  ?  Mr. 
Morley  has  been  heard  but  little,  though  he  opened  the 
campaign  for  his  side.  We  could  not  say  that  his 
silence  has  depressed  the  debates  in  the  sense  in  which 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  absence  very  obviously  has. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  played  an  active  part  ;  whether 
he  is  gaining  or  losing  ground  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
sayi   He  does  not  always  do  justice  to  himself. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  rather  in  the  background 
— in  the  House.  His  son  has  done  his  budget  work 
well  and  good  -  temperedly.  But  why  can  he  never 
forget  that  he  is  an  official  ?  The  opportunity  of  the 
session  fell  to  Mr.  Arnold-Forster.  He  would  have  made 
more  of  it  if  he  had  not  been  at  such  painful  pains  to 
neutralise  himself.  When  a  man  who  has  made  his 
mark  by  going  his  own  way — having  the  ability  to  do 
so — suddenly  develops  a  most  elaborate  anxiety  to 
please  everybody,  he  is  likely  to  please  nobody.  Mr. 
Lyttelton  has  had  the  most  difficult  task  after  Mr. 
Balfour — he  faced  the  Chinese  labour  storm  manfully 
and  weathered  it.  But  have  not  his  speeches  a  little 
too  much  righteous  indignation  about  them  ?  We  do 
not  like  the  hand  on  the  heart  attitude.  In  "  another 
place  "  Lord  Lansdowne  has  led  well.  In  manner  and 
matter  he  fits  the  Upper  House  to  a  nicety.  A  new- 
minister,  Lord  Donoughmore,  so  speaks  that  a  listener 
finds  himself  saying  "  How  can  this  man  speak  so  well, 
when  he  knows  nothing  about  his  subject  ?  "  Of  non- 
official  peers,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
Newton,  and  Lord  Lytton  have  made  some  mark. 

Off  the  front  benches,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  is  the  most 
interesting  member  in  the  Commons.  He  has  certainlv 
gained  in  prestige,  in  spite  of,  or  helped  by,  his  peculiar 
and  almost  isolated  position.  His  speeches  have 
shown  less  irritation  than  they  did  last  year,  and  pro- 
portionately have  gained  in  authority.  In  some  ways 
he  seems  to  us  to  be  developing  on  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  more  in  front  of  his 
party-fellows  than  ever.  He  must  certainly  be  in  the 
next  Liberal  ministry.  Mr.  John  Redmond  remains 
the  greatest  orator  in  the  House  and  a  smaller  man 
than  Mr.  Healy.  Amongst  the  minnows  Mr.  Mackenna 
and  Mr.  Runciman  have  been  conspicuous — not  by  any 
means  by  their  absence. 
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Turning  to  the  war,  on  land  the  attention  of  the  world 
is  fixed  on  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  ;  but  the  issue  of  the 
movements  round  Liauyang  will  have  more  effect  on  the 
issue  of  the  campaign.  In  Port  Arthur  General  Stossel 
has  refused  the  Japanese  offer  to  give  passage  to  the  non- 
combatants  and  the  demand  to  surrender.  His  position 
no  doubt  is  desperate ;  but  the  Japanese  are  yet  some 
way  from  the  fortifications  and  the  Russians  have 
always  shown  genius  in  defending  fortified  positions  ; 
and  it  might  have  a  fatal  effect  on  the  fortunes  of 
Kuropatkin  if  the  besieging  army  were  set  free  a 
moment  sooner  than  is  possible.  What  evidence  we  have 
of  the  movements  of  the  Northern  armies  makes  it  more 
probable  that  General  Kuropatkin  may  have  to  fight.  He 
has  not  begun  his  retreat,  the  position  of  the  Japanese 
right  wing  is  strengthening  and  is  already  in  a  position 
seriously  to  menace  the  line  of  his  retreat  on  Mukden. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  as  the  war  pro- 
gresses, the  tactics  improve.  In  the  official  report  on 
the  battle  of  the  Yalu  it  was  observed  that  the  Japanese 
preferred  to  attack  in  the  close  formation  prevailing  on 
the.Continent,  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  more  cohesion 
to  the  attacking  force.  This  probably  accounts  for  the 
heavy  casualties.  It  has  since  been  reported  that,  at 
the  battle  of  Chantan,  the  extended  formations  adopted 
in  South  Afrjca  were  used  with  successful  results,  and 
with  considerably  reduced  loss  of  life.  The  Russians  now 
endeavour  to  screen  their  trenches,  though  they  still 
expose  their  guns.  .It  is  probable  that,  after  this  war, 
several  Continental  nations  will  think  fit  to  revise  their 
tactics. 

The  last  account  of  the  naval  action  of  the  10th 
shows  that  the  Russian  formation  was  single  line  ahead, 
but  general  information  of  the  tactics  of  the  battle 
is  still  meagre.  A  few  certain  facts  stand  out  :  the 
"  Tsarevitch "  and  three  destroyers  the  "  Bespotch- 
chadni  ",  "  Bestrachni  "  and  "  Beschumni  "  reached 
Kiao-chau,  the  former  in  a  very  crippled  condition, 
and  these  vessels  are  all  out  of  action  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  The  "Reshitelni"  cut  out  at 
Chifu  is  in  Japanese  hands:  the  cruiser  "  Askold " 
and  destroyer  "  Grozovoi "  took  refuge  at  Shanghai, 
and  the  destroyer  "  Burni  "  was  wrecked  near  Shan- 
tung on  the  12th.  The  "  Novik "  is  free,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  Russian  fleet  appears  to  have  been 
forced  to  return  to  Port  Arthur.  Admiral  Vitoft 
lost  his  life  fighting  a  forlorn  hope  ;  in  his  death  he 
was  happy  and  his  gallant  conduct  when  brought  to 
bay  will  cause  his  previous  error  of  judgment  to  be 
forgotten. 

As  another  attempt  to  leave  the  hard-pressed  fortress 
on  the  16th  is  reported,  it  is  evident  that  the  harbour 
can  no  longer  afford  shelter  to  the  ships  and  in  the  next 
few  days  their  fate  will  probably  be  decided.  The  battle 
of  the  10th  was  fought  at  a  range  of  from  3,500  to 
6,000  yards,  and  since  a  12-inch  old  type  uncapped  shot 
can  pierce  14-inch  Krupp  steel  at  4,000  yards  it  will  be 
understood  what  the  punishment  of  the  "Tsarevitch" 
must  have  been  whose  heaviest  armour  at  the  gun  posi- 
tion is  no  more  thrm  10-11  inches.  Admiral  Togo  says 
the  "  Retvisan  "  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fire. 
It  is  surprising  the  Japanese  torpedo-boats  did  not  do 
more  execution  amongst  the  retreating  Russians  ;  the 
"  Pallada  "  is  reported  sunk,  but  this  has  not  been  abso- 
lutely verified. 

Only  four  days  after  the  reverse  sustained  by  the 
Port  Arthur  fleet,  the  Vladivostok  squadron  met  with 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Admiral  Kamimura  ;  the  faulty 
strategy  that  sent  these  cruisers  once  again  to  the 
southern  area  of  the  Japanese  Sea  has  resulted  in  the 
sinking  of  the  "  Rurik "  and  a  bad  mauling  for  the 
"  Rossia  "  and  "  Gromoboi  ".  Two  previous  ventures 
in  the  same  waters  were  undertaken  without  any  un- 
toward event  happening  through  the  timely  intervention 
of  fog  :  such  luck  could  not  be  expected  to  continue 
and  retribution  has  followed  the  neglect  of  the  main 
principle  of  good  strategy  which  is  to  put  the  right 
force  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  moment.  Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky  has  the  blue  Peter  flying  on  board  the 
"  Kniaz  Suwarof ",  and  he  is  the  best  man  to  retrieve 
the  naval  fortunes  of  Russia  in  the  East,  were  that 
possible  at  present ;  but  we  hope  the  reputation,  perhaps 


the  life,  of  a  most  able  admiral  is  not  going  to  be  thrown 
away  on  a  hopeless  task,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Russia  should  now  hold  back  her  naval  reinforcements 
for  the  spring,  since  unless  she  can  send  her  most 
modern  ships  and  send  them  in  numerical  superiority 
and  further  ensure  them  with  a  safe  base  on  arrival,  she 
will  but  court  failure  and  fritter  away  her  strength  for 
nothing. 

On  Monday  the  British  torpedo  manoeuvres  which 
had  lasted  a  week  came  to  a  close.  The  change  in  the 
weather  gave  the  "  River  "  class  destroyers  a  chance  of 
showing  their  mettle  ;  they  appear  to  have  behaved  well 
and  the  cruiser  "^Eolus  "  fell  a  victim  to  the  "  Derwent ", 
a  destroyer  of  this  type.  In  the  night  of  the  13th  the 
"  Artui "  rammed  the  "Decoy"  and  sent  her  to  the 
bottom,  a  regrettable  accident  but  one  on  which  it 
is  idle  to  comment.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
week  the  Blue  battle  squadron  managed  to  pass  from 
Land's  End  to  Lough  Swilly  without  loss  and  the 
several  divisions  of  destroyers  formed  an  effective  screen 
for  its  protection  on  the  way  :  much  the  same  disposi- 
tions were  made  for  the  return  voyage  which  was 
also  got  through  successfully.  The  later  seizure 
of  the  Scillies  and  attack  on  Falmouth  did  not 
involve  any  question  of  such  far-reaching  impor- 
tance as  these  earlier  movements.  The  "Times" 
correspondent  on  the  Blue  side  expresses  a  half-truth 
when  he  says  the  manoeuvres  have  proved  the  capacity 
of  destroyers  to  protect  a  fleet  from  the  attack  of 
torpedo-boats.  Few  doubted  the  abilj  r  destroyers 
to  accomplish  such  a  feat  ;  but  to  move  ^t  once  up 
and  once  down  Channel  cost  the  Blue  i  uie  greater 
part  of  one  of  its  three  flotillas  and  about  a  third  of 
another — rather  a  costly  business  for  a  war  of  less  than 
one  week's  duration  ;  the  proportionate  loss  of  torpedo 
craft  works  out  at  slightly  above  five  for  every  three  of 
the  Red  side.  The  fortress  commander  at  Queenstown 
put  a  school  of  porpoises  out  of  action  and  the  shore 
system  of  observation  seems  to  have  proved  defective 
in  many  respects. 

The  entrance  into  neutral  harbours  of  the  Russian 
vessels  that  succeeded  in  escaping-  the  Japanese  ships 
at  the  sortie  from  Port  Arthur  on  the  10th  inst.  has 
resulted  in  a  breach  of  international  law  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese,  less  disputable  and  possibly  more  serious, 
than  most  of  those  that  have  been  charged  against  the 
Russians.  None  of  the  excuses  made  for  the  cutting 
out  on  the  12th  of  the  "  Reshitelni  "  in  Chifu  harbour, 
a  Chinese  port,  has  at  the  best  any  stronger  ground 
than  that  of  necessity,  which  was  urged  in  reference  to 
the  sinking  of  the  "  Knight  Commander".  It  is  urged 
by  the  Japanese  that  Chinese  neutrality  is  a  figment 
under  pressure  from  Russia  ;  that  the  vessel  had  not 
been  disarmed  ;  that  she  was  intending  to  escape.  The 
Russian  official  reports  from  the  commander  of  the 
vessel  state  positively  that  the  vessel  was  disarmed. 
Russia  has  protested  to  all  the  European  Powers  against 
the  act  as  an  act  of  brigandage,  and  the  French  Minister 
in  Tokio  has  handed  the  protest  to  the  Japanese. 
China  is  said  to  have  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
vessel  ;  but  no  official  reply  has  yet  been  received  either 
to  this  demand  or  to  the  Russian  protest. 

Japan  has  taken  the  law  into  her  own  hands,  reckon- 
ing on  the  inability  of  China  to  resent  the  insult,  and 
not  anticipating  very  serious  consequences  from  the 
representations  of  the  Powers,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
made  in  due  course  after  the  formalities  of  receiving 
reports  of  the  incident  from  their  Consuls  on  the  spot 
have  been  observed.  The  cruiser  "Askold"  and  the 
destroyer  "  Grosovoi  "  took  refuge  in  Shanghai;  and 
up  to  the  latest  reports  the  Russian  officers  had  refused 
to  comply  with  the  Chinese  demand  for  disarmament. 
They  have  claimed  it  appears  that  a  reasonable  time 
must  be  allowed  for  executing  necessary  repairs  before 
the  twenty-four  hours  rule  applies.  This  raises  a  new 
point  in  the  law  of  the  subject.  The  Japanese  Consul 
has  intimated  to  the  Chinese  official  that  unless  he 
carries  out  his  Viceroy's  instructions  to  disarm,  strong 
measures  will  be  taken.  At  Tsing-Tau  in  German 
territory,  where  the  "  Tsarevitch"  and  three  destroyers 
took  refuge,  the  disarmament  has  been  completed  and 
the  crews  interned.   A  Japanese  flag  lieutenant  satisfied 
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himself  of  this  by  inspection  of  the  vessels  ;  but  very 
strict  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 
a  repetition  of  the  "  Reshitelni "  affair.  But  there 
was  never  any  fear,  as  Japan  regards  the  strength  of 
Germany  as  much  as  she  flouts  the  weakness  of  China. 

On  12  August  the  Tsar's  fifth  child  was  born;  and 
even  on  the  field  of  battle  nothing  has  checked  the 
general  rejoicing  that  the  child  was  a  boy.  General 
Kuropatkin  in  spite  of  his  position  has  held  a  grand 
review  ;  even  Port  Arthur  could  rejoice  and  through- 
out Russia  in  spite  of  all  agitation  and  distress  there  is 
that  much  of  Eastern  affection  for  the  Tsar  as  Troi/xeVa 
Xauv  as  makes  the  rejoicing  more  real  than  would  easily 
be  appreciated  further  West.  This  birth  is  probably  to 
be  made  the  occasion  of  certain  remissions  in  the 
severity  of  military  discipline  :  and  it  may  be  that  if  the 
event  had  not  been  preceded  by  assassination,  the  Tsar 
and  his  Ministers  would  have  felt  more  free  and  more 
freely  disposed  to  mark  it  by  changes  which  would  now 
bear'the  appearance  of  concession  to  violence. 

The  accounts  of  the  correspondents  at  Marienbad 
give  small  compensation  for  the  inability  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  receive  a  welcome  in  England.  He 
is  one  of  the  wisest  as  he  is  the  oldest  of  reigning 
monarchs,  but  we  get  no  glimpse  of  his  wisdom  in  the 
precious  utterances,  embalmed  in  similar  phrases  by 
several  correspondents,  on  the  dustiness  of  the  town 
and  the  eccentricity  of  the  electric  light.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  v  irch  so  popular  with  English  people  as 
the  Emper  sph,  a  popularity  which  is  partly  personal 
and  belons  \  reverence,  but  is  backed  by  the  older 
feeling  that  toi  one  reason  and  another  both  Hungary 
and  Austria  have  been  untouched  by  any  suggestions 
of  jealousy  or  irritation  towards  this  country  ;  and 
pre-existent  goodwill  anticipates  the  irritating  inclina- 
tion to  find  in  the  meeting  of  the  two  kings  any  new 
political  activity.  The  day  after  leaving  the  King  the 
Emperor  journeyed  to  Ischl  to  celebrate  his  seventy- 
fourth  birthday. 

In  spite  of  intentional  delays  and  the  continued 
absence  of  the  Dalai  Lama  the  position  in  Lhasa  is  on 
the  whole  satisfactory.  Supplies  are  coming  in  readily 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  the  general  populace  has  any 
particular  hostility  to  the  invaders.  It  is  unlikely  that 
Colonel  Younghusband  will  succeed  in  seeing  the  Dalai 
Lama  himself,  who  appears  to  have  a  terror  of  the 
British  force  remaining  and  has  appointed  a  regent  to 
make  treaties  on  his  behalf.  It  is  not  easy  to  gauge 
the  capacity  of  any  Eastern  people  for  evading  a  direct 
issue,  but  the  genuine  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  expedi- 
tion seems  likely  to  be  an  effective  spur  and  the  report  of 
the  Chinese  Amban,  who  is  after  all  the  most  important 
person  in  Lhasa,  that  a  draft  treaty  has  already  been 
drawn  up  may  be  true  enough.  Signs  of  winter  are 
already  apparent  and  unless  the  business  is  settled 
promptly,  it  will  be  imperative  for  the  mission,  as  the 
Tibetans  well  know,  to  go  into  winter  quarters  on  the 
spot.  The  communications  are  at  present  open  and 
apparently  unthreatened,  but  the  last  message  took  five 
days  to  reach  India  and  as  the  weather  gets  worse  the 
delay  in  the  transmission  of  news  may  be  seriously  in- 
creased. 

The  annual  debate  on  the  Indian  Budg"et  last  week, 
having  established  a  possible  record  for  dulness,  expired 
of  inanition  early  in  the  sitting.  For  this  there  are 
various  reasons,  the  most  satisfactory  being  that 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country  left  little 
ground  for  an  attack  on  the  administration.  Naturally 
Tibet  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  discussion  but  even 
this  burning  question  was  debated  with  reasonable 
restraint,  prompted,  let  us  hope,  by  a  patriotic  desire  not 
to  embarrass  the  Government  as  well  as  by  a  little  reluct- 
ance in  the  critics  to  commit  themselves  to  alternative 
schemes  of  policy  or  action.  Sir  M.  Bhownaggree 
propounded  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  cost  of 
the  expedition  should  fall  on  the  British  revenues  in  the 
proportion  by  which  the  Tibetan  trade  with  India  enters 
into  its  imperial  or  foreign  commerce.  An  extension 
of  this  principle  would  apparently  distribute  the  cost 
over  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries  also  which  share 
in  Tibetan  exports  or  imports.  The  debate  however 
elicited  an  explicit  declaration  from  Mr.  Brodrick  that 


there  would  be  no  protectorate,  no  permanent  occupa- 
tion, no  European  Resident  and  that  the  recall  of  the 
forces  would  not  be  delayed  after  the  approach  of 
winter  made  it  necessary  for  their  safe  return — all  very 
satisfactory  assurances.  On  the  subject  of  an  indemnity 
he  was  judiciously  vague. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
Transvaal  are  greatly  increased  by  Sir  George  Farrar's 
proposal,  made  in  the  Legislative  Council,  that  severe 
restrictions  should  be  placed  on  Indian  traders.  The 
complaint  is  that  the  small  white  trader  is  being  crushed 
out  in  the  Transvaal  as  he  has  been  in  Natal  by  the 
Indian;  and  it  is  proposed  both  to  check  the  extension 
of  trade  licences  and  to  restrict  the  Indian  to  bazaars. 
Mr.  Lyttelton  has  replied  in  effect  that  he  endorses  any 
legislation  against  undesirables,  and  that  the  Transvaal 
has  authority  to  make  its  own  immigration  laws,  but 
that  the  Home  Government  cannot  support  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  restrictions  on  Indians  other  than  those 
based  on  ethical  or  physical  "  undesirability  ".  If  the 
empire  is  to  possess  even  the  name,  no  other  answer  was 
possible  ;  indeed  Mr.  Lyttelton  sufficiently  negatived 
the  word  when  he  suggested  imitation  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws  existing  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  But  such 
is  the  ill  perspective  of  the  meaning  of  empire  in  the 
colony  that  every  pressure  is  likely  to  be  brought  upon 
the  Government  to  refuse  their  natural  rights  to  natives 
of  one  of  the  empire's  most  vital  parts. 

It  has  apparently  been  decided  that  Dalgety,  a  small 
inland  place  almost  equi-distant  from  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne, is  to  be  the  site  of  the  Australian  Capital. 
Colonial  federations  invariably  take  the  view  that 
existing  cities  may  not  be  favoured.  Australia  makes 
no  exception  to  a  rule  which  has  no  other  meaning 
than  that  colonial  cities  are  absurdly  jealous  of  each 
other.  Either  Sydney  or  Melbourne  would  have  made  a 
much  better  capital  than  a  place  to  be  built  300  miles 
from  the  coast.  By  the  time  Dalgety  is  ready  to  receive 
the  Government,  Australian  political  parties  will  pos- 
sibly have  shaped  themselves  more  definitely.  Mr. 
Watson's  resignation,  after  an  adverse  vote  on  the 
question  of  giving  some  preference  to  trade  unionists 
over  non-unionists  in  the  Arbitration  Bill  which 
Australian  opinion  demands,  has  resulted  in  a  confusing 
shuffle  of  parties  and  the  formation  of  a  Coalition  Cabinet 
under  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid.  Certain  protectionists  have 
joined  Mr.  Reid  the  freetrader,  who  agrees  to  drop  the 
fiscal  question,  in  order  to  defeat  the  labour  party  which 
in  its  turn  attracts  the  extreme  protectionists.  Mr. 
Reid's  Cabinet  can  hardly  be  a  stable  one,  and  it  would 
probably  have  been  much  better  if  Lord  Northcote  had 
accepted  Mr.  Watson's  advice  and  dissolved.  A  disso- 
lution would  have  cleared  away  some  uncertainties  in 
the  situation. 

In  his  yearly  report  of  the  Post  Office  Lord  Stanley 
has  been  less  profuse  than  usual  with  the  humours  of 
the  office,  though  there  is  the  normal  amount  of  evidence 
of  the  carelessness  of  the  public.  If  we  look  at  the 
incidental  evidence  given  by  the  report  on  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  docu- 
ment. From  the  Savings  Bank,  which  free  fooders 
have  been  fond  of  quoting  as  evidence  of  undiminished 
prosperity,  two  millions  more  have  been  withdrawn 
than  have  been  deposited  ;  and  the  details  of  circulars 
and  telegrams  give  further  indication  of  the  depression 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  extension  of  the  tele- 
phone may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  diminu- 
tion in  telegrams,  but  by  any  comparative  test  the 
service  is  still  miserably  inefficient  in  London  and  re- 
stricted in  its  area  in  the  provinces.  Perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  the  report  is  the  vast  increase  in 
the  number  of  postcards,  most  of  them  no  doubt 
pictured.  These  gross  substitutes  for  letters  have 
dealt  the  last  blow  to  the  art  of  letter-writing.  The 
correspondent  is  clever  if  he  can  find  a  fringe  for  a  word 
or  two  ;  and  the  pictorial  representation  of  some  vulgar 
jest  or  unlovely  hotel  or  impossibly  garish  scene  is  con- 
sidered adequate  compensation  for  the  missing  com- 
munication. 

■      The  long  and  painful  illness  of  Mr   Justice  Wright 
ended  in  his  death  on  Saturday  last.    Since  25  June  his 
I  resignation  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
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cellor,  but  had  not  been  formally  accepted  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  ultimately  be  able  to  resume  his  duties. 
His  absence  during  the  recent  sittings  has  been  a 
serious  temporary  loss  to  the  courts,  and  permanently 
they  will  suffer  from  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  learned, 
acute  and  industrious  Judges  who  sat  on  the  Bench. 
Mr.  Justice  Wright  was  a  lawyer  to  his  finger  tips  and 
practised  and  wrote  on  the  most  technical  branches  of 
the  Common  Law.  It  was  in  such  law  as  the  Crown 
Office  business  gives  rise  to,  and  which  as  Attorney- 
General's  devil  he  conducted  with  such  success  for  seven 
years,  that  he  was  at  his  best  ;  but  his  all-round  learning 
and  ability  marked  him  out  as  an  Appeal  Court  Judge 
even  more  than  as  a  Judge  of  first  instance. 

He  missed  his  true  vocation  ;  and  he  was  not 
made  the  most  of  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
Common  Jury  Judge  ;  and  this  was  recognised  by  his 
allocation  to  the  trial  of  equity,  bankruptcy  and  company 
cases,  and  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission.  His 
gifts  were  not  those  of  popularity  in  any  sense  :  they 
were  not  adapted  for  politics,  though  he  contested  two 
seats,  any  more  than  for  rhetorical  display  at  the  Bar. 
He  had  the  intellectual  temperament  of  the  man  who 
contemns  the  crowd's  views,  and  yet  he  was  a  Radical, 
at  a  time,  however,  when  there  were  "  philosophical 
Radicals ".  As  a  disciple  of  that  school  he  will  be 
remembered  for  his  great  services  in  remodelling  the 
labour  laws  and  replacing  the  old  repressive  ones  which 
gave  freedom  to  the  Trade  Unions.  He  should  have 
been  a  Law  Lord  in  the  days  of  the  Taff  Vale  judgment. 

The  prolonged  vacancy  in  the  succession  to  Sir 
John  Burdon  Sanderson  to  the  chair  of  medicine  at 
Oxford  has  been  at  last  overcome  by  the  appointment 
of  Professor  William  Osier,  a  distinguished  Canadian. 
The  difficulty  of  filling  the  position  arose  from  a  double 
complication  of  attributes.  The  honour  of  the  post 
is  considerable  and  the  emoluments  very  small.  Also 
there  is  some  jealousy  between  the  practical  doctor  and 
the  man  of  science.  Mr.  Osier  is  both  doctor  and  man 
of  science.  Indeed  when  he  received  his  honorary 
degree  at  Oxford  the  public  orator  made  this  double 
capacity  the  thesis  of  his  eulogy.  Mr.  Osier  has  fulfilled 
positions  similar  to  those  of  the  Regius  Professor  both 
at  Montreal,  where  in  the  McGill  University  he  had  the 
advantage  of  perhaps  the  best  appointed  laboratories 
existing,  and  at  Philadelphia.  One  may  hope  that  he 
will  use  his  energies  to  bring  the  medical  appointments 
at  Oxford  into  some  equality  with  those  with  which  he 
is  familiar  in  Canada.  Even  in  Toronto,  his  native 
place,  as  well  as  in  Montreal,  medical  science  has  pro- 
fited more  than  any  other  branch  from  such  personal 
generosity  as  neither  of  our  Universities  has  ever 
attracted. 

It  is  more  than  a  unique  testimony  to  the  genius  of 
the  Cecils  that,  as  Lord  Salisbury  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Balfour 
at  Cambridge  was  the  President  to  address  the  British 
Association.  Without  excessive  indulgence  in  insular 
pride  we  may  accept  it  as  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  quality  of  our  statesmen  that  two  men  thus  fur- 
nished with  interest  in  science  and  knowledge  of  its 
leading  problems  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  State. 
Are  we  after  all  nearer  the  Platonic  ideal  of  the  king- 
ship of  philosophers  than  any  other  State  ?  and  would 
it  distress  Plato  to  note  that  the  Republics  are  the 
least  likely  to  be  our  competitors  ?  It  would  assuredly 
be  a  lasting  jest  among  French  men  of  science  if  they 
were  asked  to  receive  a  scientific  address  from  their 
Premier?  Nor  does  Mr.  Balfour  stand  quite  alone. 
Mr.  Haldane  is  a  superior  authority  in  the  scientia 
scientiarum,  if  more  deficient  in  political  science  ;  and 
Lord  Rosebery  is  a  sciolist  of  such  genius  that  he  could 
probably  make  a  fair  presentment  even  of  physical 
science  before  a  scientific  audience.  But,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Lord  Curzon,  perhaps  no  one  among 
rising  politicians,  unless  he  be  some  Scotch  meta- 
physician, seems  likely  to  rise  to  the  possession  of  this 
double  qualification.  Mr.  Balfour  especially  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  brinsfinsr  back  the 
address  to  strictly  scientific  inquiry  though  he  had  every 
temptation,  as  an  amateur  in  science,  to  follow  the 
popular  and  pernicious  example  of  Lord  Avebury  and 
Sir  Arthur  Rucker  and  slip  into  the  easy  pulpit  vein. 


SCIENTIFIC  DOUBT. 

MR.  BALFOUR  did  not  for  the  first  time  on  Wed- 
nesday as  President  of  the  British  Association 
remind  the  men  of  science  that  the  ultimate  interpre- 
tation of  the  universe  must  be  philosophic  and  not 
scientific.  He  has  once  more  shown  that  the  questions 
of  physical  science  interest  him  rather  as  furnishing  the 
materials  for  philosophy  than  as  independent  topics  in 
themselves  ;  though  he  at  the  same  time  admirably  ex- 
plained to  the  ordinary  man  how  he  should  look  upon 
the  world  in  the  light  of  the  newest  scientific  views  of 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  matter.  Mr.  Balfour 
sees  in  almost  humorous  mood  the  change  that  has  been 
effected  in  an  age  of  materialism  by  views  of  matter 
which  have,  as  he  says,  not  so  much  explained  it  as 
explained  it  away.  There  was  a  time  when  the  man  of 
science  and  the  ordinary  man  looked  on  the  material 
world  with  much  the  same  eyes.  Matter  to  both 
had  little  more  of  the  esoteric  than  was  suggested 
by  the  philosophy  which  taught  the  distinction  of 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter.  The 
former  were  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  matter — weight, 
shape,  impenetrability  ;  the  latter  such  as  colour  to  be 
dependent  on  our  own  minds.  The  ordinary  man 
never  realised  the  distinction,  and  the  more  refined 
philosophy  which  suggested  that  all  the  qualities  of 
matter  were  due  to  the  activity  of  mind  seemed  even 
more  remote  from  his  ordinary  notions.  But  within  the 
last  hundred  years  new  conceptions  *  matter  have 
been  arising  which  have  thrown  these  ler  notions 

into  the  shade.    They  were  as  unknow  Tewton  as 

they  are  even  yet  to  those  who  are  not  painted  with 
the  range  of  ideas  which  have  resulted  in  wireless  tele- 
graphy. We  had  first  the  scientific  conception  of 
the  material  atom,  the  notion  of  electricity  as  a  pro- 
perty of  matter,  then  the  ether  with  electricity  and 
light  as  phenomena  of  movements  of  the  ether,  next 
the  conception  of  the  atom  as  composed  of  electricity 
itself  and  not  of  matter  in  any  sense  of  the  word  as  it 
is  used  in  ordinary  language.  Different  electric  con- 
stituents of  the  atom  make  up  the  different  atoms  on 
which  the  properties  of  matter  depend.  What  are 
these  electric  constituents  or  monads?  As  yet 
science  hesitates  to  say  ;  but  whether  they  are  a 
modification  of  the  ether  itself  or  not  it  is,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  puts  it,  on  their  interaction  with  the  ether  that 
these  qualities  depend  :  without  the  ether  an  electric 
theory  of  matter  is  impossible.  So  that  in  electricity 
we  have  the  stuff  out  of  which  the  whole  universe  is 
wholly  built  ;  and  we  must  conceive  of  the  reality  of 
matter  in  terms  of  electricity. 

We  are  thus  carried  into  a  region  where  the  mightiest 
operations  of  nature  are  performed  out  of  the  range  of 
our  perceptions.  The  grand  forces  which  act  on  the 
large  scale  are  as  nothing  compared  with  those  which  act 
beyond  our  ken  in  the  invisible  world  of  the  atom 
and  its  combinations,  the  molecule.  The  atomic  system 
pursues  its  way  unchanged  amidst  the  conflagration  and 
dissolution  of  a  world.  We  have  become  acquainted 
with  it  by  a  process  in  which  the  common  sense  of 
experience  is  laid  aside  :  a  world  which  from  that  point 
of  view  is  an  illusion.  The  result  is  not  reached  by  any 
inductive  process  of  logic  which  formulates  the  methods 
of  experience.  Our  sense  perceptions  do  not  serve  us 
in  an  inquiry  into  the  reality  of  matter.  We  take  a 
leap  from  the  notion  of  matter  given  in  experience  to  a 
conception  which  is  not  founded  in  experience  at  all, 
and  if  we  use  the  language  of  experience,  as  we  must 
of  necessity  in  order  to  explain  it,  such  language  is 
inadequate.  We  do  not  merely  sum  up  the  results  of 
experiments.  These  are  wholly  within  the  region  of 
matter  as  we  know  it  by  the  senses  ;  the  conception 
which  passes  out  of  this  region  must  be  justified  by 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  processes  of  science 
which  are  professedly  founded  on  experience.  The 
point  that  Mr.  Balfour  urges  is  that  as  yet  science  has 
no  rationale  of  its  procedure  in  its  pursuit  of  material 
reality.  That  is  not  to  say  that  its  results  are  untrue, 
but  that  the  process  of  its  thought  cannot  be  explained 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  refute  the  scepticism  which  asks, 
how  can  you  be  sure  that  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
science  is  real  knowledge  and  not  illusion  ?  That  is  a 
question  which  can  be  asked  as  to  our  ordinary  belief 
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in  the  existence  of  the  external  world.  Is  science  in 
the  same  case  :  has  it  only  the  same  certitude  and  not 
more  ?  In  its  speculations  on  the  ultimate  matter  it  is 
outside  the  range  of  phenomena,  and  thus  the  question 
is  raised  what  can  we  know  beyond  mere  sequences 
and  appearances  presented  by  our  senses  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  made  a  most  interesting  application  of 
these  difficulties  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection.  It  was  also  we  think  the  most 
characteristically  original  part  of  his  address.  Indeed 
he  tells  us  that  his  conception  of  the  necessary  limita- 
tion of  man's  faculties  on  this  theory,  whose  first  prin- 
ciple is  that  our  mental  faculties  and  aptitudes  have 
been  developed  for  practical  and  utilitarian  purposes, 
never  seems  to  have  interested  anybody  else.  The 
faculties  of  scientific  research  seem  to  Mr.  Balfour  not 
to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  creative  programme 
of  a  creature  who  has  no  quality  of  sense  or  intellect 
which  does  not  help  him  to  fight,  to  eat,  and  to  bring 
up  children,  or  is  a  bye  product  of  the  qualities  which 
do.  The  scientific  faculties  have  developed  so  slowly 
that  we  may  suppose  this  to  be  the  reason  why  until 
some  five  years  ago  we  were  living  in  a  world  of  illu- 
sions about  ultimate  matter.  To  have  known  better 
would  perhaps  have  interfered  with  our  fighting  and 
eating  and  bringing  up  children  ;  ignorance  was  a 
benefit  and  wisdom  would  have  been  folly.  Our 
perceptive  faculties  have  been  limited  for  our  good  ; 
why  should  our  reason  have  escaped  incurring  the 
same  impotency?  Why  should  the  reason  be  more 
competent  to  turn  experience  to  account  in  forming 
truthful  conceptions  of  ultimate  material  reality  than 
perception  has  been  in  dealing  with  the  raw  material  of 
experience  ?  In  a  very  eloquent  passage,  too  long  for 
quotation,  Mr.  Balfour  insists  that  natural  selection 
results  in  a  creature  whose  natural  science  must  be  the 
product  of  irrational  conditions.  "The  more  imposing 
seems  the  scheme  of  what  we  know,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  discover  by  what  ultimate  criteria 
-we  claim  to  know  it  ".  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  development  of  scientific  faculties 
under  similar  conditions  to  those  imagined  by  Dr. 
Russel  Wallace  for  the  development  of  the  aesthetic 
faculties.  It  may  be  supposed  that  he  would  include 
such  a  possibility  within  that  idealistic  philosophy  of 
the  universe  which  must  carry  the  question  of  ultimate 
criteria  into  regions  in  which  science  possesses  no 
jurisdiction. 

But  if  this  ingenious  view  of  the  functions  of  natural 
selection  be  true,  science  cannot  provide  the  materials 
out  of  which  a  general  scheme  of  thought  can  be 
framed  that  will  hang  together  coherently.  This  does 
not  mean  that  science  is  impossible.  It  does  not  mean, 
as  has  been  grotesquely  suggested  in  a  daily  newspaper, 
that  Mr.  Balfour  has  no  belief  in  science  and  would 
gladly  see  it  fall  into  contempt  as  an  instrument  of 
progress.  He  places  together  two  sentences  which 
express  his  opinions  in  paradoxical  form.  In  the  first 
he  states  that  "  natural  science  must  ever  regard  know- 
ledge as  the  product  of  irrational  conditions  ".  What 
he  means  by  irrational  conditions  he  has  explained  as 
clearly  as  is  possible  in  his  remarks  upon  natural 
selection  ;  though  he  remarks  that  he  has  pro- 
bably had  to  compress  them  beyond  the  limits 
of  intelligibility.  The  next  sentence  adds  :  "  Natural 
science  must  always  regard  knowledge  as  rational 
or  else  science  itself  disappears."  So  far  from  Mr. 
Balfour  wishing  science  to  disappear  he  is  urging  that 
to  place  it  on  a  secure  basis  something  else  is  wanted 
than  itself.  So  long  as  it  professes  to  deduce  all  its 
conclusions  from  experience  it  is  treacherously  based 
because,  as  Mr.  Balfour  shows,  experience  furnishes  no 
firm  ground  for  our  beliefs.  Knowledge  must  become 
rational  and  if  we  cannot  make  a  system  of  rational 
knowledge  out  of  experience  by  what  means  are  we  to  be 
assured  that  of  what  we  know  there  is  a  satisfying  ex- 
planation, and  that  we  are  not  being  illuded?  As  he 
has  shown  that  reliance  on  experience  brings  us  false 
reports  of  "  Those  plain  matters  of  fact  among  which 
common  sense  daily  moves  with  its  most  self-confident 
«tep  and  most  self-satisfied  smile"  so  it  will  be  with 
the  deeper  questions  as  to  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
things,  the  subject  matter  of  science.  A  philosophy  of 
mind  is  therefore  required  which  will  furnish  the  true 


interpretation  of  the  universe  ;  and  to  this  idealism  Mr. 
Balfour  believes  natural  science  is  tending  more  and  not 
less  in  the  course  of  its  advance. 


NEUTRALS   AND   THE  WAR. 

T  N  spite  of  the  promptings  of  a  section  of  the  press, 
-L  including  journals  from  which  better  guidance 
might  have  been  expected,  the  British  public  still  main- 
tain a  reasonable  attitude  on  neutral  claims.  But 
when  a  fire  is  raging  sparks  fly,  and  their  capacity  to 
work  mischief  must  be  judged  by  the  dryness  or  other- 
wise of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  force  of  the 
wind.  Similarly  during  the  progress  of  a  great  war  its 
extension  to  other  nations  depends  upon  the  state  of 
their  public  mind  and  the  character  of  their  rulers. 
Mr.  Balfour's  attitude  in  dealing  with  the  subjects  of 
contention  existing  between  Russia  and  ourselves  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  There  is  no 
living  statesman  whom  we  should  welcome  in  his  place 

j  at  the  present  juncture.  In  fact  the  prospect  of  what 
might  happen  were  that  place  occupied  by  cer- 
tain other  distinguished  politicians  fills  us  with 
dismay.  Mr.  Balfour's  cast  of  mind  enables  him  to 
contemplate  in  fairness  and  equity  both  the  position 
of  the  combatants  and  our  own  as  the  greatest 
maritime  Power.  The  condition  of  things  might 
of  course  be  changed  if  the  Russian  naval  authorities 

:  were  to  blunder  often  and  badly  and  the  Russian 
Government  to  be  slack  or  negligent  in  offering  repara- 
tion. British  prejudice  against  Russia  is  strong  and 
at  present  quite  out  of  hand,  nor  is  the  situation  im- 
proved by  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  real  condition  of  Russia.  To  do  justice  to  our  own 
countrymen,  we  must  also  admit  that  it  must  partly 

j  be  referred  to  the  tortuous  methods  of  Russian  foreign 
policy  which  often  seem  to  be  adopted  by  a  sort  of 
tradition  where  open  and  frank  avowals  of  intention 
would  serve  the  object  quite  as  well.  But  at  the  present 
time  any  war  would  be  unpopular  in  this  country, 
though  a  war  with  Russia  would  be  less  so  than  any 
other,  and  the  Ministry  are  therefore  fortunately  situated 
in  their  efforts  to  prevent  any  extension  of  the  area  of 
conflict. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  neutral  shipping  is  con- 
;  cerned,  the  events  of  the  past  week  encourage  an  antici- 
pation of  a  peaceful  arrangement.    It  is  true  that  one 
Conservative  journal  gives  us  the  views  of  an  "  Ameri- 
can diplomat  "  who  is  rubbing  his   hands  over  the 
(  uncompromising  tone  of  the  British  protest  recently 
i  handed  in  by  Sir   Charles  Hardinge.      It  would  no 
!  doubt  be  a  subject  of  rejoicing  for  American  diplomacy 
,  that  we  should  run  the  risk  of  establishing  the  rights 
of  neutral  shippers  and  shipowners,  though  Mr.  Hay 
appears  to  have  raised  the  question  of  contraband. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  England  and  the  United 
States  are  acting  on  "  parallel  lines  "  in  the  matter,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  such  lines  if  prolonged 
indefinitely  never  meet.     It  is  quite  clear  that  we  on 
our  part  cannot  permit  the  repetition  of  such  incidents 
as  that  of  the  "  Knight  Commander"  without  the  pay- 
ment of  full  compensation,  but  the  British  public  must 
i  learn  to  face  with  composure  the  frequent  arrest  and 
search  of  our  merchantmen.     It  is  so  long  since  we 
j  have  seen  a  great  naval  war  that  we  have  forgotten  the 
incidents  inseparable  from  it.    The  only  question  that 
j  practically  presented  itself  during  the  American  War  of 
'  Secession  was  that  of  blockade-running,  and  during 
;  the    French    Revolutionary  War  we  were  ourselves 
belligerents.     It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  twice 
during  that  conflict  Russia  took  the  lead  in  endeavour- 
ing to    enforce  the    rights    of  neutrals    against  our 
encroachments,  for  we  have  ourselves  always  been  the 
least   accommodating   of   belligerents.     During-  the 
Seven  Years'  War  we   often  had  between  one  and 
two  hundred  Dutch  ships  alone  in  our  harbours  await- 
ing investigation,  and  in  the  war  with  Napoleon  we 
brought  on  the  conflict  with  America  by  our  exactions. 
With  such  traditions  it  does  not  behove  us  to  be  over- 
j  particular,  and  we  may  well  remember  that  certain 
duties  are  owed  by  neutrals  to  Powers  at  war.  The 
public  mind  too  must  be  disabused  of  the  notion  that 
,  it  is  "insolence"  for  a  foreigner  to  search  our  vessels 
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in  quest  of  contraband.  It  would  be  asking-  too  much 
innocence  from  our  shippers  to  believe  that  no  contra- 
band is  on  the  high  seas  en  route  for  Japan,  but  it 
might  be  well  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  solution 
as  to  what  is  or  is  not  contraband  under  the  modern 
conditions. 

It  might  seem  superfluous  to  notice  the  legend  that  is 
being  propagated  in  some  quarters  that  Russia  is  doing 
her  best  to  drive  this  country  into  war,  were  it  not  that 
it  has  actually  won  some  credence.  This  can  only  be 
due  to  the  melodramatic  theory  of  Russian  diplomacy 
which  still  influences  some  minds  as  a  something 
infinitely  dark,  dangerous  and  desperate,  doing  evil 
for  no  sane  purpose.  Once  for  all  let  us  understand 
that  Russia  has  no  design  of  ending  the  war  at  once 
and  seeking  an  excuse  for  doing  it  in  the  overpowering 
superiority  of  her  antagonists.  On  the  contrary  she 
believes  that  she  possesses  the  means  to  protract  the 
conflict  indefinitely  with  a  certainty  of  ultimate  success 
by  wearing  down  her  rival.  To  drag  England  in  would 
mean  the  entire  destruction  of  her  own  marine  and  the 
secure  establishment  of  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria. 
In  the  improbable  event  of  France  entering  a  conflict, 
into  which  we  had  been  forced  to  protect  the  ele- 
mentary rights  of  neutrals,  she  could  do  nothing  effec- 
tually to  assist  her  ally,  and  it  would  only  tend  to 
make  the  alliance  detestable  to  the  French  nation. 
Japan  in  short  stands  to  gain  everything  by  involving 
us,  Russia  to  lose  everything  and,  recognising  this,  she 
has  shown  no  disposition  to  bring  in  other  Powers. 

Questions  therefore  which  are  put  forward  as 
threatening  seem  to  us  likely  to  find  honourable  and 
peaceful  solutions,  but  the  true  danger  of  the  situation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  possible  attitude  of  China.  Japan 
has  already  flagrantly  violated  her  neutrality  on  the 
ground  that  China  is  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  it. 
Of  that  there  was  no  evidence  and  the  stories  current 
in  the  French  press  of  collusion  between  Chinese  and 
Japanese  authorities  both  at  Chifu  and  other  ports  do 
not  lack  probability.  There  is  every  prospect  that  in  the 
case  of  Russian  rev  erses  in  Manchuria  we  may  see  Chinese 
subjects  taking  an  active  part  against  her.  It  would 
not  be  very  reasonable  to  take  a  high  moral  line  with 
regard  to  such  action.  Manchuria  is  in  a  singularly 
debateable  condition  from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
law.  Russia  has  been  in  practical  occupation  of  the 
province  for  some  years  but  is  bound  by  a  solemn  con- 
vention to  evacuate  it.  Are  the  land  battles  being 
fought  on  Chinese  territory  ?  and  if  so,  would  the 
Chinese  Empire  be  involved  if  some  of  its  subjects 
took  a  hand  in  the  fighting  ?  Russia  might  plausibly 
ats  m  in  that  case  that  China  was  a  belligerent  and 
invade  some  other  part  of  the  Chinese  dominions 
while  Japan  might  make  counter-reprisals  and  even 
land  troops  to  occupy  Peking.  The  grave  possibilities 
threatening  on  the  side  of  China  are  therefore  endless 
and  it  will  be  well  if  the  neutral  Powers  have  already 
faced  them  and  determined  what  to  do  in  the  case  of 
any  one  or  more  of  them  arising.  It  would  make  for 
safety  if  they  warned  China  that  any  attempt  by  her  to 
take  part  in  the  war  would  result  not  in  others  being- 
involved  but  in  a  renewed  occupation  of  Peking  by  neutral 
forces.  Such  a  threat  if  clearly  made  in  earnest  would 
have  its  due  effect  and  might  be  successful  in  eliminating 
the  one  serious  factor  that  makes  for  an  extension  of 
the  war. 


A  FISCAL  EIRENICON. 

FISCAL  discussion  seems  at  length  to  be  running  on 
better  lines,  lines  more  likely*  to  lead  somewhere. 
It  would  seem  that  the  large  amount  of  attention 
directed  to  these  subjects  has  made  some  people  think 
about  them,  with  a  result  in  modified  attitude  and  a  dis- 
position to  consider  another's  point  of  view  instead  of 
immediately  ruling  it  out.  We  have  very  encouraging- 
evidence  of  this  better  spirit  in  a  proposal  from  Lord 
Lytton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Free 
Fooders.  He  comes  forward  in  the  press  to  suggest 
that  while  the  economic  position  of  preferential  traders 
is  abstractly  false,  it  is  possible  that  a  preferential  tariff 
might  tend  to  the  unification  of  the  empire,  an  achieve- 
ment which  it  would  be  worth  securing  at  the  price  of 
considerable  economic  loss.     Therefore  he  proposes 


that  an  imperial  conference  should  be  called  on  that 
basis,  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  this  country 
will  be  the  loser  by  the  departure  from  the  free  import 
system  and  therefore  cannot  accept  imperial  unification 
by  preferential  tariffs  unless  the  colonies  will  meet  us 
by  making  such  concessions  as  will  prevent  the  price 
paid  by  this  country  for  such  unification  being  excessive. 
In  short,  the  principle  of  the  imperial  policy  of  preferential 
tariffs  is  conceded  :  its  application  will  depend  on  the 
terms  of  a  bargain  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  statement  of 
Lord  Lytton' s  position. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  our  view  Lord 
Lytton  has  made  a  very  important  move.  His  ability 
makes  his  own  position  important  in  itself;  but  it 
becomes  much  more  so  when  it  represents,  as  we  cannot 
doubt  it  does,  the  process  of  thought  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  number  of  intellectual  free  traders. 
It  is  of  pregnant  significance  in  the  common  ground  it 
discovers  between  free  and  preferential  traders.  The 
essence,  the  reason  of  being,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy  is  the  unification  of  the  empire  ;  if  his  pro- 
posals economically  meant  great  gain  to  this  country 
but  did  not  make  for  imperial  unity,  they  would  never 
have  been  put  forward  ;  if  on  the  other  hand,  they  would 
make  for  imperial  unity  but  would  involve  this 
country  in  some  economic  loss,  the  policy  would  have 
been  propounded  none  the  less,  and  every  effort  would 
have  been  made  to  convert  the  public  to  its  acceptance. 
Therefore,  on  the  main,  the  essential  issue,  we  have 
Lord  Lytton  with  us.  We  have  not  to  argue  with  him 
a  question  of  principle  but  a  question  of  terms.  It  is 
ev  ident  that  this  prominent  Free  Fooder  does  not  agree 
with  the  most  prominent  Free  Fooder,  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  that  preferential  tariffs  necessarily  make  for 
imperial  disintegration,  induced  by  the  divergency  of 
interest  of  different  parts  of  the  empire,  which  the 
bickering  attendant  on  the  making  of  a  bargain  would 
reveal  and  accentuate.  So  that  on  the  imperial  side 
Lord  Lytton  and  those  free  traders  who  think  with  him 
are  as  much  nearer  to  us  as  economically  they  are 
nearer  to  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  the  bulk  of  the  Liberals. 

On  this  basis  what  practical  result  can  be  obtained  ? 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  no  result  will  be  obtained 
at  all  :  for,  once  there  is  agreement  that  imperial 
unity  is  the  supreme  interest  and  that  a  preferential 
tariff  might  promote  such  unity,  we  cannot  conceive 
any  insuperable  barrier  to  common  action  towards  this 
admitted  common  end.  For  the  difference  remaining 
between  us  lies  solely  in  our  premisses  :  we  arrive  at 
the  same  point  by  different  routes.  We  would  both 
make  the  experiment  of  a  preferential  tariff,  the  differ- 
ence being  that  tariff  reformers  would  do  it  with  a 
light  heart,  believing  that  this  country  would  gain 
economically  at  the  same  time  that  the  empire  was  further 
consolidated,  while  Lord  Lytton  would  try  the  experiment 
with  misgiving,  expecting-  to  pay  a  considerable  price  for 
the  unit}-  attained  and  fearing  he  might  pay  too  much. 
Obv  iously  this  is  merely  a  private  difference,  having  no 
effect  on  action  except  in  the  details  of  terms  between 
England  and  the  rest  of  the  empire.  We  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  need  for  us  to  take  pains  to  convince 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  preference  but  believe  it 
will  be  done  at  an  economic  sacrifice,  that  it  will  be  all 
gain,  economic  and  imperial  alike.  We  can  act  toge- 
ther without  that.  We  can  leave  Lord  Lytton  his 
belief,  which  he  seems  rather  humorously  to  hug,  that 
we  shall  have  to  pay  a  considerable  price  for  our  imperial 
patriotism.  He  on  his  side  may  leave  us  to  our  com- 
fortable persuasion  that  we  shall  not  have  to  pay  any 
such  heavy  toll.  On  that  point  we  can  agree  to  differ 
without  prejudice  to  common  action  towards  our 
common  end,  an  imperial  tariff.  We  see  no  reason 
why  those  who  take  Lord  Lytton's  position  should  not 
become  a  wing  of  the  tariff  reform  army,  for  all  alike 
j  are  in  favour  of  a  modification  of  this  country's  tariff 
,  policy  on  grounds  of  imperial  expediency.  Indeed  we  do 
not  quite  see  how  those  who  are  in  favour  of  a  preferential 
,  tariff  in  certain  circumstances  can  rightly  and  honestly 
remain  in  the  camp  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  prefer- 
ential tariffs  in ^11  circumstances,  holding  them  bad  ab 
initio  and  necessarily  prejudicial  to  the  very  object  they 
I  are  to  be  called  into  existence  to  promote.  That 
I  is   a   difference  of  principle   which   cannot    be  got 
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over.  If  the  Free  Food  League  is  opposed  to 
a  preferential  tariff,  how  can  anyone  who  thinks 
a  preferential  tariff  might  be  imperially  beneficial 
remain  in  an  organisation  which  directs  its  whole 
force  to  rendering  such  a  policy  impossible  ?  He 
must  surely  choose  between  his  loyalty  to  the  empire 
and  his  loyalty  to  a  politico-economic  association,  of 
which,  with  a  different  outlook  on  the  situation,  he  was 
once  a  member.  We  cannot  doubt  that  those  who 
think  with  Lord  Lytton  will  have  the  courage  of  their 
opinions. 


THE  SITUATION  ON  LAND  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

THE  gallant  defence  of  Port  Arthur,  which  theGeneral- 
in-command  has  rightly  declined  to  surrender,  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  Russian 
army.  During  the  series  of  attacks  made  by  the  whole 
investing  line  on  26,  27  and  28  July,  the  Russians  main- 
tained their  positions,  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
five  Japanese  divisions  advanced  against  Wolfs  Hill, 
and  it  was  evacuated  without  fighting  by  order  of 
General  Stossel,  as  he  considered  that  the  force  hold- 
ing it  was  too  weak  to  resist.  This  point  was  selected 
for  attack,  as  it  commands  the  principal  anchorage  of  j 
the  fleet  in  the  western  basin,  from  which  it  is  distant  | 
about  three  and  a  half  miles.  On  the  night  of  9  August 
Siaohousan  and  Takushan  were  taken  by  a  general 
assault,  and  the  garrison  have  been  driven  back  to  their 
main  line  of  defence.  The  occupation  of  Takushan 
renders  the  eastern  basin  unsafe.  The  squadron  was 
thus  forced  to  leave  the  harbour,  and  risk  an  action 
with  Admiral  Togo's  fleet,  which  has  been  waiting  for 
it  for  six  months.  Met,  defeated,  and  dispersed,  the 
ships  that  returned  will  find  it  difficult  to  anchor  out  of 
fire,  as  the  Japanese  guns  practically  command  the 
whole  harbour.  The  defence  too  will  be  greatly 
weakened,  as  the  ships  will  now  be  unable  to  move  about 
the  harbour,  and  the  garrison  will  feel  their  loss,  as 
they  did  very  good  service  in  repelling  the  Japanese  ; 
assaults.  The  loss  of  the  command  of  the  sea  not  only 
renders  the  relief  of  the  fortress  practically  impossible, 
but  it  takes  away  any  chance  of  its  being  recaptured. 
Without  an  efficient  army  the  fleet  would  have 
been  powerless  to  capture  it,  but  no  army 
could  retake  it  without  the  assistance  of  a  fleet. 
The  garrison  is  reduced  to  22,000,  while  the  besiegers 
have  been  re-inforced,  and  probably  amount  to  90,000. 
The  non-combatants  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  leave,  and 
a  general  bombardment  has  begun,  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  final  assault.  The  garrison  may  be  trusted  to 
make  the  assailants  pay  dearly  for  their  success,  but 
the  fall  of  the  place  at  an  early  date  appears  inevitable. 
Its  loss  will  be  a  great  blow  to  Russian  prestige  but 
will  give  more  freedom  to  their  main  army,  as  its 
retention  has  undoubtedly  caused  it  to  take  undue 
risk. 

The  preponderance  of  the  Japanese  forces  has  1 
enabled  them  to  attempt  the  attainment  of  a  double 
objective,  and,  concurrently  with  the  siege,  to  take  the 
offensive  against  the  main  Russian  army.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  decisive  battle  of  the  campaign  would  be  fought 
at  Ta-shih-chiao,  where  the  Russians  had  strongly 
fortified  a  position,  which,  according  to  Japanese 
accounts,  they  intended  to  hold  to  the  last.  They, 
however,  maintain  that  their  retreat  was  in  accordance 
with  General  Kuropatkin's  original  plans.  Strategically, 
the  place  is  important,  as  it  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
railway  to  Yinkau,  the  port  of  Niuchwang.  Situated 
as  it  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liau  river,  which  is  navig- 
able for  200  miles,  it  affords  the  Japanese  a  fresh  base, 
and  enables  them  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  richest 
province  in  China.  Moreover  it  brings  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Chinese  army,  and  considerably  in- 
creases their  opportunities  of  obtaining  information. 
For  these  reasons  it  seems  probable  that  General 
Kuropatkin  fortified  the  position  with  the  intention  of 
holding  it  as  long  as  possible,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  intended  to  risk  his  small 
army  by  allowing  the  Japanese  to  envelop  it  with  their 
superior  forces.  He  underrated  their  mobility,  but 
withdrew  as  soon  as  he  realised  that  the  position  had 
become  untenable.  On  31  July  his  rearguard  retired  to 
Haicheng,  and  two  of  his  divisions  were  defeated  by  the 


third  Japanese  army  at  Si-mu-cheng — fifteen  miles 
south-east  of  Haicheng.  On  the  same  day  General 
Kuroki,  with  the  first  Japanese  army,  commenced  an 
attack  on  General  Count  Keller  at  Yan-tsu-ling,  in  front 
of  the  Motien  Pass.  After  two  days'  battle,  the 
Russians  were  driven  out  of  their  positions,  and  retired 
to  Anpin,  with  the  loss  of  their  gallant  commander.  On 
3  August  General  Oku,  with  the  second  Japanese  army, 
occupied  Haicheng  and  Niuchwang  without  opposition, 
and  General  Kuropatkin  withdrew  his  forces  to 
Anshanchan.  The  Japanese  formed  a  fresh  base  at 
Yinkau,  which  has  relieved  the  strain  on  the  transport 
of  the  southern  armies,  and  has  considerably  facilitated 
their  advance. 

It  is  reported  that  General  Linevitch  has  been  ordered 
to  leave  the  region  of  Vladivostok,  and  march  to  a 
point  between  Mukden  and  Kharbin.  His  force  amounts 
to  about  50,000,  and  includes  a  large  number  of  Trans- 
baikal  Cossacks,  who  have  hitherto  been  engaged  in 
attempting  to  create  a  diversion  in  Korea,  but,  th  igh 
detached  parties  have  penetrated  a  considerable  di:  ce 
south,  they  have  not  produced  any  decisive  e..cct. 
Lately  some  appeared  at  Gensan,  but  were  driven  off  by 
the  Japanese  garrison.  It  is  probable  that  these  troops 
will  be  brought  nearer  to  the  main  army. 

General  Kuropatkin  has  now  concentrated  his  forces 
round  Liauyang,  where  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of 
stores  have  been  collected.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  south  of  the  Taitse  River,  at  the  point  where  it 
flows  from  the  hills  to  the  plains,  and  its  possession 
enables  the  force  holding  it  effectually  to  defend  the 
passage.  It  is  a  formidable  obstacle  in  summer,  as  it 
is  always  in  flood.  By  delaying  his  retreat  General 
Kuropatkin  has  subjected  his  forces  to  defeat  in  detail 
and  has  lost  heavily,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  checking 
the  Japanese  advance,  and  has  conducted  his  retire- 
ment with  considerable  skill  in  the  presence  of  superior 
forces.  He  has  now  three  courses  open  to  him.  He 
can  entrench  himself  at  Liauyang,  and  endeavour  to 
save  his  stores,  operate  against  the  Japanese  armies 
while  they  are  separated,  and  defeat  them  in  detail,  or 
delay  them  as  long  as  possible,  and  retreat  to  Mukden  and 
Thieling.  Mukden,  situated  as  it  is  in  an  open  plain, 
does  not  offer  any  facilities  for  defence,  but  Thieling 
could  be  held.  Nothing  but  necessity  would  cause 
him  to  make  a  decisive  stand  at  Liauyang.  Saving 
his  stores  would  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  his 
army,  and  defeat  would  be  a  disaster.  He  may,  of 
course,  have  no  option,  and  be  compelled  to  fight  there, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  he  would  do  so 
voluntarily.  Would  anything  be  gained  by  attacking 
Kuroki  in  the  mountains  ?  That  has  already  been  tried 
with  indifferent  results.  An  advance  south  would,  even 
if  successful,  merely  increase  his  difficulties,  whereas 
by  continuing  his  retreat,  he  would  fall  back  upon 
reinforcements,  and  should  eventually  be  in  a  position 
to  resume  the  offensive  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Japanese  intend  to  attack 
Liauyang,  and  at  the  same  time  menace  General 
Kuropatkin's  communications.  If  he  gives  them  the 
opportunity,  they  will  endeavour  to  envelop  his  army 
by  moving  columns  to  threaten  both  his  flanks,  and,  if 
possible,  to  intercept  his  line  of  communications.  The 
containing  forces  on  the  south  will  probably  fortify 
their  positions,  and  every  man  that  can  be  spared  will 
be  , moved  to  reinforce  General  Kuroki's  army,  or  sent 
by  the  Liau  River  west  of  Liauyang.  We  have  already 
been  told  that  they  have  weakened  their  forces  at 
Haicheng,  and  the  Chinese  rumour  is  that  reinforce- 
ments have  been  sent  from  there  to  Port  Arthur,  but  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  they  have  gone  to  strengthen 
General  Kuroki's  army,  or  been  sent  north  from  Yinkau. 
There  is  a  railway  from  Port  Arthur  to  Haicheng,  and 
some  of  the  investing  force  could  well  be  spared  to  re- 
inforce the  field  army.  From  Yinkau  there  is  a  line  to 
Sing-min-ting,  only  50  miles  north-west  of  Mukden, 
whither  there  is  a  good  road.  The  railway,  however, 
runs  through  territory  which  the  Chinese  have  declaied 
to  be  neutral,  and,  though  they  might  allow  the  Japanese 
to  use  it,  other  Powers,  whose  intervention  would  not 
be  desirable,  might  object.  Yet,  in  the  present  doubtful 
position  of  Chinese  territory,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  will  risk  it,  as  the  line  would  be  of  such  enor- 
mous advantage  to  them.    There  is  a  road  from  Niu- 
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chwang  to  Liauyang,  to  which  diplomatic  objection  would 
not  apply,  and  there  is  a  rumour  that  a  strong  Japanese 
force  has  been  sent  along  it.    Troops  could  also  be 
sent  by  the  river,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  j 
transport  and  supply. 

A  strong  Russian  force  is  holding  the  crossing  at  j 
Penn-si-hou,  but  it  is  reported  that  General  Kuroki  is  I 
constructing  two  bridges  higher  up  the  river.     In  the 
event  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  cut  the  line  of 
communications,  the  force  employed  must  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  own  against  General  Kuropatkin's 
army  and  any  possible  reinforcements  from  the  north, 
otherwise  it  would  be  brushed  aside,  and  produce  no 
effect,  as  directly  it  cuts  the  Russian  communications  a 
general  engagement  must  ensue.    It  would,  of  course,  1 
be  supported  by  the  containing  forces  which  would 
attack  simultaneously. 

A  Chinese  force  70,000  strong  under  General  Youan-  j 
Chi-Ka'i,  officered  to  a  great  extent  by  Japanese,  is 
reported  to  have  marched   northwards  west    of  the 
Liau  River  to  act  as  an  army  of  observation.  General 
Ma  has  also  a  force  in  the  same  district. 

Bands  of  Chunchuses,  accompanied  by  Japanese 
troops  with  mountain  guns,  are  reported  to  be  moving 
up  the  Liau  River  valley  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  railway.  The}'  will  probably  cause  considerable 
annoyance,  and  will  compel  the  Russians  to  keep  a 
large  force  to  protect  their  communications,  thus  mate- 
rially reducing  the  effective  strength  at  General  Kuro- 
patkin's disposal,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  cause  any 
serious  damage.  There  is  no  authentic  information  as 
to  the  number  of  Japanese  troops  available  for  opera- 
tions against  the  main  Russian  army.  They  have  been 
estimated  at  250,000,  but  the}'  may  amount  to  320,000. 
General  Kuropatkin  probably  has  about  140,000  concen-  I 
trated  near  Liauyang,  but  the  Russian  quick-firing 
guns,  now  that  they  are  properly  handled,  are  said  to 
be  superior  to  the  Japanese.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  had 
sufficient  information  to  enable  an  opinion  to  be  formed 
as  to  General  Kuropatkin's  intentions,  but,  if  he  remains 
where  he  is,  his  position  is  likely  to  become  critical. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  mid-August  account  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
generally  found,  from  much  experience,  to  be  the 
most  idle  and  uninteresting  in  all  the  year.  After  a 
start  which  promised  to  make  the  current  account  even  \ 
more  unsatisfactory  than  usual  the  market  has  wakened 
up,  and  if  dealings  are  far  enough  from  being  active  the 
general  tone  shows  improvement,  and  the  outlook  for 
business  after  the  termination  of  the  holiday  season  seems 
brighter.  There  is  unfortunately  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  cash  is  much  less  plentiful  than  in  the  years  before  the  \ 
national  resources  were  curtailed  by  the  Boer  war,  and  be- 
fore the  partial  cessation  of  gold  production  in  the  Trans- 
vaal followed  in  the  train  of  the  war  to  accentuate  the 
stringency.  The  decrease  in  the  deposit  and  current 
accounts  of  the  leading  joint  stock  banks  is  eloquent 
of  reduced  resources.  But  some  recent  new  issues  of 
stock  have  proved  that,  while  the  public  have  become 
very  discriminating,  there  is  still  more  money  about. 

Transactions  would  still  have  been  restricted,  not 
however  to  such  an  extent  as  has  been  witnessed,  had 
there  been  no  war  in  the  East,  nor  fear  that  Russian 
disasters  might  produce  a  panic  on  the  Continental 
bourses,  nor  reckless  issue  of  gilt-edged  stocks  on  a 
market  suffering  from  impaired  digestive  faculties.  City 
people  are  saying  that  the  Russian  navy  in  Asiatic  waters 
has  been  rendered  useless  ;  Port  Arthur,  by  all  accounts,  1 
is  near  the  point  of  capitulating  ;  the  army  is  evidently 
not  in  happy  circumstances  ;  and  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the 
Tsar  may  reconcile  him  and  the  Russian  nation  to  forced 
intervention  by  the  Powers  in  the  near  future.  Confi- 
dence is  slowly  recovering  because  the  monetary  pro- 
spects look  better,  and  in  the  South  African  mining 
mai  ket  there  is  a  strong  undertone  consequent  upon  the 
assured  provision  of  a  supplementary  supply  of  labour,  I 
mere  skilled  than  the  original  supply,  the  knowledge 
tfnt  increased  extraction  and  larger  profits  are  promised 
from  the  introduction  of  tube  mills,  and  the  closing  of  ] 
Parliament  for  the  autumn  recess.  This  last  removes 
the  possibility  of  nasty  questions  on  the  part  of  Radical 


members,  and  it  ensures  a  postponement  of  a  general 
election — a  contingency  which  at  one  time  seemed  by 
no  means  remote.  It  is  probable  that  within  another 
month  or  two  determined  efforts  will  be  made  to  induce 
real  activity  in  the  market  because  prices  are  really  low 
and  therefore  Kaffirs  are  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
speculators  who  can  afford  to  pay  outright  for  what 
the\-  buy  and  can  wait  for  a  good  appreciation.  Con- 
cerning West  Australian  mines  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said.  This  section  is  much  discredited  by  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  one  scandal  after  another,  and 
although  it  contains  a  number  of  admirable  shares 
which  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  a  good  mining  specu- 
lation the  distrust  with  which  the  whole  market  is 
regarded  gives  them  no  fair  chances.  The  Jungle  is 
frankly  weak,  and  Ashanti  goldfields  keep  on  their 
downward  course. 

The  end  of  hostilities  would  mean  a  quick  rise 
of  5  points  or  more  in  Consols  on  the  strength 
of  the  "bear"  commitments  almost  apart  from 
every  other  consideration.  What  the  Home  Rail- 
way section  also  needs  is  the  end  of  the  war,  which 
might  restore  trade  and  would  certainly  induce  a 
better  feeling  in  sympathy  with  the  gilt-edged  market. 
At  present  there  is  little  investment  support,  earn- 
ings are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate for  even  the  best  class  of  Home  Rail- 
way preference  and  ordinary  stocks  that  a  similar 
yield  is  obtainable  on  good  Colonial  Government 
and  municipal  account — the  new  Johannesburg  Fours, 
for  instance,  which  have  come  again  into  favour  during 
the  past  few  days,  being  quoted  no  higher  than 
1^  premium  although  the  price  includes  six  months' 
dividend  payable  on  1  October.  For  Americans  there 
is  not  much  public  support,  and  the  present  activity  is 
due  almost  altogether  to  Wall  Street  manipulation. 
In  Colonial  railways  there  is  not  much  activity,  but 
the  satisfactory  dividend  has  cTrawn  attention  to 
Canadian  Pacifies,  which  have  advanced  to  over 
130.  The  Grand  Trunk  distribution  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  was  up  to  the  more  general 
estimate — that  is,  the  companjr  can  pay  in  full  on  the 
Guaranteed  stock,  but  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  First 
Preference.  A  saving  of  ,£100,000  in  working  expenses 
neutralised  part  of  the  heavy  decrease  in  gross  revenue, 
and  should  the  directors  be  able  to  save  as  much  during 
the  current  period,  it  should  have  enough  net  revenue 
to  meet  the  whole  year's  interest  on  the  Second  Pre- 
ference stock.  The  Third's  chances  are  too  pro- 
blematical to  be  discussed  at  present.  Argentine 
railways  are  healthy  but  quiet  apart  from  Pacifies  and 
Rosarios,  the  best  being  again  bought  from  Buenos 
Ayres. 


COLONIAL  LIFE  OFFICES  AND  INCOME-TAX. 

AT  the  suggestion  of  Sir  H.  S.  King  a  clause  was 
added  to  the  Finance  Bill,  giving  policy-holders  in 
Indian  and  Colonial  life  assurance  companies  the  same 
benefits  in  regard  to  rebate  of  Income-tax  on  premiums 
paid  for  life  assurance  as  have  for  many  years  been 
granted  to  the  policy-holders  of  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  new  regulation  is  one  which  we  have 
advocated  on  several  occasions  and  is  to  be  regarded 
with  unqualified  satisfaction.  Doubtless  the  reason 
why  abatement  of  income-tax  on  life  assurance  premiums 
was  not  allowed  previously  in  connection  with  assurances 
in  Colonial  offices  is  that  when  provision  as  to  rebate  was 
made  in  1853,  there  were  no  Indian  or  Colonial  offices 
doing  business  in  this  country.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  no  less  than  seven  Colonial  companies  with 
branch  offices  in  this  country.  There  are  several 
other  Indian  and  Colonial  companies  which,  while 
having  no  branches  in  this  country,  have  many  policy- 
holders here  who  effected  their  assurances  when  in 
India  and  the  Colonies,  and  who  continue  to  pay 
the  premiums  on  their  policies.  It  was  apparently 
the  case  of  policy-holders  who  had  effected  assurances 
abroad  and  who  continue  to  pay  premiums  from 
this  country  which  weighed  most  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  causing  him  to  agree  to  the  new 
arrangement.  The  provisions  apply  equally  to  Colonial 
companies  seeking  new  business  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  remove  the  very  serious  handicap  from  which  they 
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formerly  suffered.  When  a  man  does  not  pay  more 
than  one-sixth  of  his  income  for  life  assurance  premiums, 
or  deferred  annuities,  he  can  claim  rebate  of  Income-tax 
on  the  whole  amount  expended  in  this  way.  This 
means  that  if  he  pays  ,£100  to  a  life  office,  the  actual 
■cost  of  his  life  assurance  is  only  ^95,  so  long  as 
Income-tax  is  at  the  rate  of  is.  in  the  In  order  to 
attract  policy-holders  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the 
Colonial  companies  to  be  able  to  give  as  great  benefits 
for  ^95  as  the  home  offices  could  give  for  ^100. 
Doubtless  many  policy-holders  failed  to  recognise  this 
point,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  dissatisfaction  was 
felt  when  claims  for  rebate  of  tax  on  premiums  were 
disallowed  by  Income-tax  commissioners. 

The  companies  whose  policy-holders  will  benefit  by 
the  change  are  the  Canada  Life,  Citizens',  Colonial 
Mutual,  independent  Order  of  Foresters,  Mutual  of 
Australasia,  National  Mutual  of  Australasia,  and  Sun 
Life  of  Canada  :  these  societies  all  have  branches  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Australian  Mutual  Provident, 
the  extension  of  which  to  this  country  was  at  one  time 
seriously  contemplated,  has  many  policy-holders  over 
here  and  several  other  offices  are  in  a  similar  position. 
The  granting  of  rebate  will  doubtless  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  best  of  the  Colonial  companies  stronger 
competitors  of  home  offices  than  they  were  before  ;  but 
even  though  they  have  been  placed  on  an  equal  footing, 
very  few  of  the  Colonial  companies  can  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  best  of  the  British  offices. 

The  change  is  likely  to  be  felt  the  most  seriously  by 
the  life  offices  in  this  country  which  come  from  the 
United  States.  The  Inland  Revenue  authorities  cannot 
allow  rebate  of  tax  on  the  premiums  paid  to  these  com- 
panies :  they  remain,  therefore,  in  the  same  position  as 
the  Colonial  offices  were  formerly  in  having  to  give  for 
^95  the  same  benefits  which  British  offices  give  for 
^,100,  if  they  are  to  attract  discriminating  assurants. 
It  maybe  safely  said  that  these  companies  do  not  attract 
discriminating  assurants,  since  their  sources  of  surplus 
and  their  bonus  results  do  not  compare  well  with  the 
returns  of  ordinary  British  companies,  even  without 
the  abatement  of  Income-tax  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
We  believe  that  the  Mutual  of  New  York  pays  to  its 
policy-holders  in  this  country  the  amount  of  the  rebate  ! 
which  they  could  claim  if  they  were  assured  in  British 
companies.  Whether  the  Mutual  deducts  this  rebate 
from  the  bonuses,  or  how  it  manages  to  pay  it,  is  a  I 
mystery  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  solve.  The 
New  York  Life  and  the  Equitable  U.S.  give  no  such 
abatement  to  their  policy-holders  since  they  assert  that, 
if  they  were  to  do  so,  they  would  subject  themselves  to 
heavy  penalties  for  infringing  a  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  prohibiting  discrimination  between  policy-holders 
-or  treating  one  policy-holder  better  than  another. 


THE   HIGHER   SCHOOLS   OF  ENGLAND 

(Concluding-  article). 

REPTON  SCHOOL. 

Founded  1557  by   Sir  John   Port.  Headmaster, 
Rev.  Lionel  Ford.    Appointed,  1901. 

"O  EPTON  presents  a  curiously  complete  picture  in 
J-V  miniature  of  all  the  elements  that  have  contributed 
to  education  throughout  English  history.  The  history 
of  Repton  dates  back  far  into  the  past.  Omitting  the 
more  or  less  mythical  traces  of  Roman  settlement  and 
influence,  we  know  that  in  the  times  of  the  Heptarchy 
Repton  was  the  capital  of  Mercia  and  already  in  66o 
ihad  a  noted  monastery  and  abbey  where  several  of  the 
royal  line  were  buried.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Danes 
•and  the  monastery  destroyed  in  874,  "but  before 
one  hundred  years  had  elapsed  another  church  had 
risen  on  the  ruins,  whose  foundations  probably  still 
•remain  and  form  the  crypt  of  the  beautiful  existing 
parish  church.  Poetry  and  romance  are  not  wanting 
.and  many  legends  have  woven  themselves  round  the 
two  local  saints,  S.  Guthlac  and  S.  Wystan,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated.  The  church,  with  a  fine  tower 
and  steeple,  has  been  recently  restored,  and  contains 
•excellent  specimens  of  all  stages  of  English  styles  from 
Saxon  to  Perpendicular.  The  priory  was  rebuilt  some 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  and  flourished 


down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  monastic  houses 
in  1536,  a  fate  in  which  Repton  Priory  shared.  The 
priory  buildings  and  site  passed  to  the  Thacker  family 
till  1557  when  the  site  was  sold  to  Sir  John  Port 
for  his  school  :  the  legendary,  the  ecclesiastical,  the 
monastic  had  all  contributed  something  and  left  their 
impress  on  Repton  :  it  used  the  vitalising  influence  of 
the  Renaissance  in  the  person  of  the  founder  to  seize  on 
these  materials  for  educational  uses.  The  school  arch, 
admitting  to  the  school  yard,  is  the  old  gatehouse  of 
the  priory  ;  the  old  infirmary  now  constitutes  the  hall  and 
headmaster's  house  ;  the  foundations  of  the  fine  priory 
church  as  distinct  from  the  parish  church  were  recently 
laid  bare  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  new  school  buildings  the 
house  known  as  the  priory  and  the  old  big  school  over 
it  occupy  the  central  site  of  the  old  priory  buildings 
which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Gilbert  Thacker 
in  1553.  On  a  report  that  Queen  Mary  was  bringing 
back  the  monastic  orders  he  declared  that  "he  would 
destroy  the  nest  for  fear  the  birds  should  build  there 
again."  As  Dr.  Pears  said  in  his  address  at  the  school 
tercentenary  in  1857,  what  John  Lyon  (yeoman)  and 
Lawrence  Sheriffe  (grocer)  did  for  Harrow  and  Rugby, 
that  Sir  John  Port  (Knight  of  the  Bath)  did  for  Repton. 

Port  came  of  a  long  line  of  Chester  merchants,  his 
father  was  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1525,  and 
from  his  daughter  are  descended  the  present  Lord 
Gerard  and  the  Earls  of  Loudon  and  Carnarvon, 
hereditary  governors  of  the  school.  Sir  John  Port  by 
his  will  in  1557  left  lands  to  trustees  with  directions  to 
find  a  priest  well  learned  and  graduate,  and  freely  to 
keep  a  grammar  school  in  Etwall  or  Repton,  also  an 
usher,  the  salary  of  each  was  to  be  £20  and  .£10  a  year 
respectively.  The  trustees  bought  the  site  cf  the  Priory 
from  the  Thackers  and  thereon  erected  the  first  school 
buildings.  Port's  foundation,  as  so  often  in  similar 
cases,  included  a  hospital  or  almshouses  :  this  was 
founded  at  Etwall,  whose  manor  and  impropriate 
rectory  Henry  VIII.  had  granted  to  Port's  father.  In 
1622  James  by  royal  letters  patent  incorporated  the 
two  charities  in  one  foundation  ;  but  they  are  now 
separate  so  far  as  management  goes — though  of  the 
present  endowment  of  ^2,500  ^900  goes  to  Etwall. 

Though  Thacker  sold  the  priory  site  to  the  school,  he 
retained  the  present  hall,  at  the  end  of  the  schoolyard, 
as  his  own  house,  and  trouble  ensued.  The  legal  papers 
and  briefs  of  counsel  in  the  proceedings  which  Thacker 
commenced  in  Chancery  have  recently  been  discovered  : 
there  were  fisticuffs  between  the  Thacker  of  the  day  and 
the  "  Schollers  ",  and  assaults  between  their  elders: 
the  low  wall  and  gate-post  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
schoolyard  still  bear  witness  to  the  compromise  arranged 
by  the  commissioner  sent  down  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  take  depositions  in  1663  and  to  settle 
the  matter:  a  more  adequate  solution  came  in  1728 
when  Mary  Thacker,  the  last  of  the  line,  left  the  Hall 
to  Sir  Robert  Burdett  of  Foremark,  and  the  school 
shortly  afterwards  acquired  the  Hall  as  a  residence  for 
the  headmaster. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  school  prospered  : 
Dr.  Prior  (1767-1779)  raised  the  numbers  to  over  two 
hundred,  and  there  were  many  boarders  who  had  to 
"table",  lodge  in  the  village.  But  when  Dr.  Pears 
succeeded  in  1854  the  number  had  again  sunk  to  under 
fifty.  What  Thring  did  for  Uppingham  and  Arnold  for 
Rugby,  Pears  did  for  Repton  :  he  not  only  gave  it 
material  prosperity,  placed  it  on  a  sound  financial  basis, 
got  houses  built  and  a  handsome  school  chapel  erected, 
but  he  infused  the  best  of  the  new  educational  ideals 
into  the  place  and  launched  it  on  its  career  as  a  great 
public  school.  The  numbers  now  are  about  three 
hundred  and  cannot  grow  till  more  houses  are 
built  :  for  a  school  of  this  size  Repton  has  pro- 
bably the  finest  buildings  in  England :  the  Pears 
memorial  or  big  school,  and  class  rooms  under- 
neath, the  class  rooms  and  music  room  hard  by,  the 
pavilion,  the  chapel,  as  recently  enlarged  in  memory 
of  Old  Reptonians  who  fell  in  the  war,  holding  up 
to  400 — not  to  mention  the  fine  cricket  field  bounded  by 
the  old  Priory  wall,  and  the  recently  builded  Hail 
orchard,  all  make  an  environment  which  most  head- 
masters would  envy.  The  policy  has  wisely  been 
adopted  in  recent  years  of  acquiring  the  freehold  of  the 
school  buildings  :  in  1890  and  1S91  the  freehold  of  the 
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Hall,  the  Hall  orchard,  and  the  cricket  field  were  all 
purchased,  and  Mr.  Ford  is  extending  the  same  policy 
to  the  boarding-  houses.  Mr.  Estridge's  house  has 
recently  been  bought  for  the  school  and  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  Board  of  Education  requirements  in 
matters  of  arrangement  and  space — a  plan  which  we 
w  ould  that  other  public  schools,  for  instance  Eton,  could 
be  induced  to  follow  with  regard  to  the  existing  houses. 
The  fine  old  "big  school",  some  of  us  remember  so 
well,  is  now  a  sixth  form  library. 

The  curriculum  is  uniform  up  to  remove,  when  the 
bifurcation  into  classical  and  modern  commences,  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  lower  school  boys 
intended  for  the  modern  side  take  German  in  lieu  of 
Greek.  The  upper  portion  of  the  sixth  form  specialise 
tor  scholarship  work.  Successful  educational  features 
are  the  army  class,  which  under  Mr.  Macfarland  has 
done  good  work,  and  the  engineering  shop,  which  is 
under  Mr.  Stephenson  Peach.  Repton  was  the  first 
school  to  have  a  regular  engineering  department,  and 
Mr.  Peach's  services  have  since  been  requisitioned  by 
other  schools.  The  engineering  class  numbers  about 
thirty,  and  half  the  work  of  the  class  is  done  in  school 
hours,  half  in  playtime  ;  as  a  practical  matter  the  shops 
enable  the  boys  to  turn  out  their  own  motor  bicycles 
and  one  motor  car  has  already  appeared.  This  is  all 
a  sign  of  the  times  :  indeed  in  a  general  way  it  looks  as 
if  before  long  knowledge  of  mechanics  will  be  the  one 
condition  of  existence,  and  boys  will  have  no  time  for 
any  education  but  how  to  manage  taps,  pipes,  and 
wires.  In  this  connexion  Mr.  Ford  holds  the  view  with 
which  we  entirely  agree  that  the  great  modern  danger 
is  the  growing  supremacy  of  a  scientific,  as  against 
a  literary,  curriculum  :  that  provided  the  basis  of 
education  is  literary  the  modern  subjects  can  be  made, 
with  care  and  development,  as  effective  at  any  rate  for 
a  good  many  boys  as  the  classical. 

Mr.  Ford  emphasises  as  the  two  most  important 
features  of  the  present  work  at  Repton,  the  position  of 
the  Prefects  and  the  religious  influence  which  a  clerical 
headmaster  is  able  to  bring  to  bear.  Repton  has 
always  been  a  markedly  successful  school  in  the  athletic- 
world  :  the  home  of  the  cricketing  Fords,  of  the  Palairets, 
of  C.  B.  Fry,  athletics  have  counted  for  a  great  deal 
in  the  school  life  for  the  last  thirty  years  and  possibly  at 
the  expense  of  other  things.  This  being  so,  to  entrust 
authority  for  discipline  to  the  Sixth  Form,  who  might 
not  be  distinguished  athletes,  was  not  the  best  system. 
The  modern  prefects  are  few  in  number,  somewhat 
over  a  dozen  :  their  choice  rests  with  the  headmaster 
alone  and  that  choice  is  determined  by  the  two  con- 
siderations of  influence  and  responsibility  :  generally 
the  prefects  will  come  from  near  the  top  of  the  school 
and  will  be  more  or  less  prominent  in  the  athletic  world 
also  :  but  not  of  necessity  :  the  prefects  make  a  solemn 
declaration — a  sort  of  oath  of  office  each  term,  and  have 
much  social  and  moral  responsibility  entrusted  to  them, 
as  well  as  many  valuable  privileges.  A  headmaster 
can  probably  have  more  intimate  intercourse  and  speak 
more  confidentially  with  a  steady  but  vigorous  and 
influential  boy  than  with  anyone.  On  the  work  of  the 
prefects  acting  in  close  consultation  with  the  headmaster 
the  moral  tone  of  the  school  must  largely  depend.  To 
the  religious  influence  Mr.  Ford  also  attaches  great 
importance  :  it  forms  a  centre,  a  motive  round  which 
all  else  moves  :  a  clergyman  can  handle  religious  topics 
in  talking  to  boys  with  an  absence  of  that  diffidence, 
which  a  layman,  at  any  rate  an  English  layman,  would 
probably  always  feel. 

There  are  many  other  developments  which  we  have 
little  space  to  notice,  fresh  science  premises  are  to  be 
begun  shortly  at  a  cost  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
pounds.  There  is  a  strong  volunteer  corps  of  about 
100  boys  all  pledged  to  have  a  training  in  camp 
annually  ;  and  Mr.  Ford  has  himself  introduced  sys- 
tematic physical  drill  for  the  whole  school,  under  a 
qualified  instructor. 

The  connexion  of  Old  Reptonians  with  the  school  has 
of  late  been  much  fostered  and  developed,  and  the 
O.R.  Association  now  numbers  1,100  members,  who 
have  an  annua!  reunion  at  Repton  in  the  summer  on 
the  day  after  Speech  Day.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  Mr.  Surtees'  successful  private  preparatory 
school  now  moved  to  Repton  :  the  school  authorities 


are  in  no  way  responsible  for  it  but  in  fact  Mr.  Surtees' 
work  is  carried  on  in  close  connexion  with  the  school. 

Certainly  at  one  time  within  recent  years  the  school 
interests  were  too  entirely  athletic  ;  Mr.  Ford  is  never 
likely  to  eliminate  athletics  from  their  proper  place,  but 
his  intellectual  influence  has  already  revived  the  stan- 
dard of  scholarship  in  the  school,  and  we  confidently 
anticipate  great  things  from  Mr.  Ford  and  from  Repton 
under  his  strong  stimulating  rule. 


THE  CHANTREV  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 

THE  Chantrey  Committee  has  done  its  work  and 
issued    its    report  with    the    most  business-like 
promptitude.    It  was  appointed  on  1  July  ;  the  report 
was  ready  for  the  Press  on  8  August.    And  those  who 
:  were  present  during  the  committee's  sittings,  or  who 
;  read  the  evidence  to  be  issued  shortly,  will  bear  witness 
that  this  remarkable  despatch  was  not  gained  at  the 
I  expense   of  thoroughness.     Witnesses  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  patience  and  attention,  and  no  time 
was   lost,  because   the   members  of  the  committee 
brought  intelligence   and  fairness  to   bear  upon  the 
inquiry.    It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  atmo- 
sphere would  have  been  possible  in  a  court  of  law,, 
where  questions   touching  art  at  all  are  apt  to  be 
debated  with   grotesque   misunderstanding.    No  one 
could  wish  for  a  fairer  judge  and  assessors  than  Lord 
i  Crewe  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  committee  was  saved 
from  the  slips  that  a  perfectly  well-intentioned  bench  of 
laymen  might  fall  into  by  the  presence  upon  it  of  men 
who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  art  and  connoisseur- 
ship. 

Their  task,  with  regard  to  the  past  administration  of 
the  fund,  was  to  this  extent  an  easy  one,  that  outside 
I  the  Academy  itself  critical  opinion,  with  an  unexampled 
unanimity,  condemned  the  collection  formed  both  for 
the  greater  part  of  what  it  contains,  and  still  more  for 
what  it  has  omitted.    The  report  of  the  committee  re- 
I  affirms  all  this  in  diplomatic  terms  ;  the  neglect  of  great 
j  men,  the  exclusive  regard  for  the  Academy  exhibitions, 
J  the  disregard  of  other  exhibitions  whether  in  London  or 
outside  of  it,  the  neglect  of  means  other  than  exhibitions 
;  of  obtaining  works  of  art,  the  ignoring  of  foreigners 
working  in  this  country,  and  finally  the  rut  of  mediocrity 
j  in  which  selection  has  run.    The  results  of  the  present 
j  machinery  or  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  worked 
j  are,  with  all  possible  gentleness,  unmistakably  con- 
demned. 

This  being  so,  the  question,  we  may  imagine,  posed 
itself  before  the  Committee,  "  Is  this  record  of  twenty- 
eight  years  bad  enough,  and  is  the  Academical 
machinery  so  inherently  vicious,  that  we  should  be 
justified  in  recommending  the  taking  away  of  the 
administration  from  the  Academy,  and  putting  it 
in  other  hands  ?  "  To  this  question  it  may  be 
gathered  that  their  answer  was  "  Unless  we  have 
distinct  evidence  of  corrupt  motives  for  the  unsatis- 
factory action  of  the  successive  Councils,  we  shall 
hardly  be  justified,  at  so  early  a  date,  in  altering  the 
machinery  completely  ;  we  must  rather  attempt  to 
mend  the  existing  machine."  There  was  here,  perhaps, 
an  unfortunate  influence  from  the  associations  of  a  word. 
No  one  asserts  "  corruption "  in  the  sense  that  the 
Academicians  as  a  body  met  together  and  swore  to 
back  one  another  up  in  buying  works  only  in  the 
I  Academy,  with  an  eye  to  a  possible  gain  to  themselves. 

What  is  certain  is  that  bias  and  laxity  and  ignorance 
I  or  forgetfulness  of  the  terms  of  the  will,  and  a  strong 
'  preconception  as  to  what  Chantrey  ought   to  have 
meant  to  will,  had  very  much  the  same  effect  as  such 
j  a  proceeding  ;    the  Council    built  up  for  themselves- 
[  under  these  influences  a  set  of  regulations  and  customs 
of  purchase  which  defeated  the  testator's  intention,  and 
had  the  effect,  one  and  all,  of  rendering  the  trust  a 
prize-fund  for  Academy  exhibitions.    That,  bluntly,  is 
the  truth,  and  whatever  we  call  the  steps  by  which  it 
has  come  about,  the  perversion  of  the  trust,  resulting- 
from  a  forced  reading  of  the  will,  has  been  as  complete 
as  if  there  had  been  a  definitely  corrupt  transaction. 
That  there  has  been  sailing  near  the  wind  in  certain  of 
the  more  charitable  purchases  no  one  really  doubts,  and 
a  member  of  the  Academy  asserted  in  evidence  that  a 
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picture  of  his  own  was  not  bought  because  he  insisted 
on  sending  it,  not  to  the  Academy,  but  to  another 
exhibition.  I  say  all  this,  because  the  Committee  in 
their  report  clear  the  Academy  from  all  imputation  "of 
corrupt  or  interested  motives  ".  This  is  technically 
correct,  because  in  a  matter  where  direct  evidence  is 
almost  impossible,  no  evidence  was  offered,  nor  is  it  : 
probable  that  anyone  wished  to  press  charges  in  this 
direction.  But  to  say  that  the  motives  of  the  Academy 
were  not  "interested",  in  the  sense  that  wherever  an 
alternative  presented  itself  the  Council  chose  the  course 
that  suited  best  the  convenience  and  interest  of  their 
own  body,  and  least  the  interest  of  the  nation,  would 
be,  it  seems  to  me,  contrary  to  the  facts. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  however,  the  Committee  de-  j 
cided  that  there  was  not  a  case  for  recommending  a 
complete  change  in  the  purchasing  authority.  They 
•content  themselves  with  pointing  out  the  injurious  effect 
upon  range  of  purchase  of  the  various  regulations  and 
customs  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  authority  in  the  will.  And  they  find 
the  root  of  the  mischief  in  the  cumbrous  nature  of  a 
committee  of  selection  numbering  ten  besides  the 
President,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  place  of  this,  various  schemes  of  devolu- 
tion were  proposed  ;  thus  Mr.  Sargent  and  others  were 
in  favour  of  one  purchaser  as  opposed  to  a  committee. 
The  scheme  adopted  in  the  report  is  that  of  a  committee 
of  three,  the  President,  an  Academician  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Council,  and  an  Associate  to  be  nominated  by  the 
body  of  Associates  ;  the  tenure  of  office  to  be  five  years. 

Given  that  the  purchases  are  to  be  made  by  an 
academical  committee,  this  is  probably  as  good  a 
scheme  as  could  be  devised.  It  increases  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  purchasers,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  increases  their  flexibility  as  a  body.  It  brings 
in  an  elective  element,  and  makes  it  just  possible  that 
■one  of  the  younger  men  among  the  Associates  should 
obtain  a  voice  in  the  purchases.  I  say  possible,  because 
it  must  be  remembered  that  by  no  means  all  the 
Associates  are  young  men  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world.  Everything  really  depends  on  whether  the 
Academy  adopts  this  scheme  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
conceived.  Adopted  with  good  will,  and  applied  with 
good  will,  it  ought  to  produce  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  past  history  of  the  trust.  If  the  scheme  should  be 
adopted,  the  first  appointments  will  enlighten  us  on  the 
■chances  of  such  improvement.  Certain  objections  will 
no  doubt  be  pointed  out  from  the  Academy  side.  The 
•claims  on  the  time  of  the  Academician  and  Associate  will  be 
•considerable,  without  remuneration,  and  also  on  their 
power  of  braving  unpopularity  and  criticism.  Works 
by  men  chosen  for  the  onerous  and  invidious  post  will 
moreover  be  excluded  from  being  purchased  during 
their  term  of  office,  and  there  is  the  other  minor  diffi- 
culty that  the  Associate  may,  during  the  five  years,  , 
become  eligible  as  a  full  Academician. 

I  note  these  smaller  points  without  laying  emphasis 
upon  them.  I  think  we  may  all  welcome  the  report  of  the  1 
■Committee  as  a  genuine  and  not  unhopeful  attempt  to  re- 
form the  administration  of  the  Trust  within  the  Academy, 
andwishitsuccess.  My  own  conviction,  however,  remains 
that  the  really  satisfactory  solution  for  the  management 
of  what  has  become  a  national  collection  would  be  to  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  one  of  the  exhibiting  societies  of 
artists  and  place  it  in  quite  disinterested  hands,  those  \ 
of  the  director  of  a  modern  department  of  the  National  i 
Gallery.  I  believe  that  if  the  Committee  had  seen  fit 
to  lead  the  evidence  in  this  direction  they  would 
have  found  critical  opinion  to  be  generally  in  favour 
■of  such  a  solution,  and  even  think  that  the  Academy, 
if  it  gives  fair  trial  to  the  scheme  actually  recom- 
mended, may  come  to  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  this 
■function  in  favour  of  a  trained  director  whose  time 
and  thoughts  can  be  given  freely  to  the  work.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  is  likely  to  be  some  time  before 
this  inquiry  is  repeated,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  j 
regretted  that  In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  things 
were  not  ripe  for  a  radical  change,  which,  doubtless, 
some  day  will  be  brought  about.  In  the  meantime  there 
us  a  check  upon  the  Academy  administration  which  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  ought  injustice  to  the 
nation  to  seek  powers  to  obtain  ;  namely  a  power  of 
•selection,   so    far   as   the    National   Gallery  is  con-  ' 


cerned,  among  the  works  offered  by  the  Chantrey 
Trustees. 

I  write  these  hasty  notes  on  a  first  reading  of  the 
Report,  and  before  the  evidence  has  been  printed,  on 
which  there  may  be  something  to  say  later  on,  as  well 
as  on  minor  points  in  the  Report  itself. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


THE  SAMENESS  OF  "  A  CHANGE  ". 

OF  holidays  most  enjoyed  by  the  multitude,  it  may 
be  said  generally  that   "Plus  <ja  change,  plus 
c'est  la  meme  chose".     It  is  usually  supposed  that 
when  people  are  planning  a  holiday  their  object  is  to 
secure  as  complete  a  change  of  scene  and  surroundings 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  get.    They  themselves 
think  so,  and  this  would  be  the  first  and  most  facilely 
stated  reason  they  would  give  if  they  were  asked  why 
they  wanted  a  holiday.    The  desire  to  get  away  from 
work,  and  to  be  free  from  business  obligations  of  time, 
seasons,  and  appointments,  appears  to  be  expressed 
best  by  describing  it  as  a  wish  for  change.     Health  is 
also  supposed,  often  with  a  touch  of  superstition,  to  be 
connected  somewhat  mysteriously  with  a  change  of 
scene.    Then  evidently  there  must  be  benefit  for  a 
town-dweller  to  escape  from  the  impure  atmosphere  of 
the  town,  its  dirt  and  noise,  into  the  pure  air,  cleanli- 
ness and  quiet  of  the  country  or  the  seaside.    All  this 
seems  best  summed  up  in  the  common  phrase  that  a 
complete  change  is  best  for  everybody,  and  is  therefore 
the  thing  most  craved  when  a  man  begins  to  think  of 
holidays  for  himself  and  his  family  belongings.     But  it 
is  probable  there  is  some  mistake  about  this,  and  that 
after  all  complete  change  is  not  so  much  desired  by  us  as 
we  think  and  would  not  be  so  good  for  us  as  we  imagine 
if  we  had  it.    Why  should  we  fancy  the  more  complete 
the  change  the  more  beneficial  the  holiday,  and  the 
happier  we  should  be  for  it,  when  we  are  for  eleven 
months  of  the  year  so  tenaciously  conservative  that  the 
most  disastrous  thing  that  could  happen  to  us  would 
be  a  complete  change  of  living?    If  it  were  forced  upon 
us  it  would  be  resented  as  punishment,  and  if  we  were 
at  liberty  to  bring  about  the  revolution  ourselves  we 
should  discover   that   we   were   so  wedded    to  our 
accustomed  modes  of  life  that  we  could  not  imagine 
ourselves  comfortable  if  they  were  totally  changed,  and 
therefore  we  should  be  undecided  as  to  what  other 
totally  different  ways  of  passing  our  time  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  us.    Men  and  women  in  civilisation 
retain  many  of   the  primitive    instincts  of  animals, 
children,  and  savages,  and  these  get  on  quite  well  with 
what  they  are  accustomed  to  day  after  day,  and  never 
worry  because  they  cannot  do  something-  to-morrow 
which  did  not  occupy  them  yesterday.    Without  going 
further  back  than  a  century,  our  forefathers  got  on 
very  well  with  the  minimum  of  change  in  their  habits  ; 
they  did  not  often  take  holidays  for  a  change  ;  they 
lived  and  died  at  a  good  old  age   without  having 
worried  themselves  in  seeking  changes  of  scene.  Old 
people's  chances  of  life  are  increased  by  steadily  living 
in  the  same  manner,  and  change  would  be  the  most 
likely  thing  to  kill  them.     Women,  in  spite  of  their 
being  the  mutable  sex,  whose  lives  have  a  greater 
actuarial  value  than  men's,  desire  and  take  change  less 
than  men  do  ;   and  there  are  vast  numbers  of  the 
women  in  working-class  society  to  whom  nothing  is 
more  irksome  than  to  have  to  take  part  in  pleasures  to 
which  they  are  not  accustomed.     In  short  the  lower 
you  go  in  the  scale  of  general  intelligence,  culture  and 
refinement,  the  less  desire  of  change  is  found.  Imper- 
turbable sameness  and  not  change  is  their  ideal  of 
pleasure,  and  gives  them  most  satisfaction.    This  is  the 
explanation  of  their  restricted  range  of  eating  and 
drinking.    What  are  delicacies  to  people  of  the  more 
cultured  classes  are  disgusting  to  them,  and,  if  they 
are  offered  to  them,  are  refused  with  the  most  perfect 
fastidiousness  ever  to  be  met  with  in  matters  of  the 
table.     Indeed  a  complete  change  of  diet  would  be 
completely  abhorrent  to  anybody  ;  and  this  is  equally 
true  of  the  change  of  occupation  which  we  call  holiday 
making. 

Our  popular  seaside  resorts  are  the  best  evidence 
that  what  people  really  seek  in  their  holidays  is  a 
change 'which  consists  as  far  as  possible  of  the  plea- 
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sures  they  are  accustomed  to  take  at  home.  If  those 
are  not  furnished,  the  place  obtains  the  reputation 
of  being  dull.  The  multitudes  who  live  in  towns 
flock  together  to  make  up  similar  multitudes  on  the 
beach.  There  must  be  similar  entertainments  and 
amusements  to  those  provided  in  town  ;  the  bands  on 
the  pier  are  simply  a  reminiscence  of  the  band  in  the 
park  at  home  :  the  marine  library  furnishes  the  same 
kind  of  literary  fare  with  which  the  middle-class  young 
woman  in  all  her  grades  can  apparently  never  be  sated  : 
even  the  amusement  of  shopping-,  of  which  ladies  profess 
to  be  wearied  in  town,  is  resumed  with  all  the  ease  and 
eagerness  which  come  from  the  exercise  of  an  art 
with  which  one  is  familiar  and  which  is  always  taken 
up  with  enthusiasm.  Is  it  the  call  of  nature,  the  call 
of  the  wild,  which  sounds  in  the  ears  of  those  who 
flock  to  the  sea-shore  ?  That  will  hardly  be  the  con- 
clusion of  a  fair  investigation  of  the  people  in  their 
favourite  haunts.  The  fact  of  their  being  there  in  such 
numbers  is  against  it.  The  lover  of  nature  is  not  a 
gregarious  person  when  he  is  indulging  the  pursuit  of 
the  beloved  object.  Solitude  enthralls  him  :  and  soli- 
tude is  precisely  what  would  bore  the  crowds  who 
leave  no  room  for  movement  on  the  sands,  and  who 
cluster  round  an  empty  bandstand  as  if  longing  for  the 
companionship  of  the  ghostly  troops  of  bygone  holiday 
makers.  The  wide  spaces  of  air  and  sky  are  no  more 
than  "fresh  air"  ;  the  sea  can  be  bathed  and  paddled 
in  ;  the  beach  is  a  fine  sand  heap  for  the  children  to  dig 
in.  They  are  found  there  and  treated  as  accessory  ; 
but  the  true  delights  are  the  crowds  and  the  familiar 
elements  which  make  up  for  them  a  holiday  at  the  , 
Crystal  Palace  or  Earl's  Court.  With  almost  pathetic  ! 
truth  Calverley's  old  City  clerk,  taking  an  unaccus- 
tomed holiday,  turns  away  his  eyes  from  sea  and  sky, 
unfolds  with  a  sigh  of  enjoyment  his  "  Morning 
Herald  "  and  thinks  pleasantly  of  the  Camden  Hill  'bus. 
Not  many  seek  refreshment  for  tired  mind  and  body 
in  the  rural  scenes  which  lie  around  a  popular  seaside 
resort.  An  excursion  is  made  if  at  all  in  the  familiar 
brakes  of  the  beanfeaster,  and  we  need  not  say  to  | 
anyone  who  knows  the  ways  of  the  seaside  sojourner 
that  he  hastens  to  supply  all  the  other  incidents  of  the 
beanfeast. 

We  have  no  particular  desire  to  view  unsympatheti- 
cally  the  enjoyments  of  the  holiday  maker.  We  are 
only  contesting  the  thoughtless  opinion  that  what  people 
seek  in  holiday  is  a  complete  change  ;  and  maintaining 
that  what  they  really  wander  from  home  for  is  to  find 
a  little  glorified  the  elements  of  life  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  They  know  what  suits  them  best  and  this 
is  what  it  is.  It  is  not  to  find  fault  but  to  establish 
a  point  that  we  have  studied  the  matter.  It  would  be 
a  subsidiary  proof  if  we  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  more 
pretentious  holiday  makers  who  do,  as  far  as  possible, 
make  a  complete  change  in  their  holidays  from  their  ordi- 
nary life  often  find  that  they  have  treated  familiarity  too 
disdainfully  ;  and  they  return  to  the  accustomed  modes 
with  a  sharpened  appetite.  This  is  their  reward  for  the  j 
boredom  they  have  undergone,  and  the  lowlier  holiday  I 
maker  if  he  does  not  get  the  same  benefit  of  return  has 
at  all  events  protected  himself  in  the  meantime  from 
ennui  with  more  success.  We  have  heard  of  a  certain 
humble  family  in  London  which  has  proved  by  experi-  j 
ence  that  there  must  be  sameness  in  change  for  the  j 
enjoyment  of  holidays.  Its  members  have  what  many 
of  us  would  call  the  advantage  of  going,  if  they  wish, 
to  spend  their  holidays  in  and  about  a  farm  situate  in 
a  beautiful  country  at  the  most  pleasant  time  of  the 
year — the  time  of  harvest.  Vet  after  several  experi- 
ments the  country  has  been  pronounced  too  dull  ;  and 
now  each  year  London  is  left  with  joyful  anticipations 
of  the  crowded  pleasures  of  London-by-the-Sea,  or  of 
some  (other  swarming  South  Coast  resort  which  may 
be  trusted  not  to  strike  too  painfully  the  chord  of 
the  unaccustomed. 


MUSICAL  ANECDOTAGE. 

A  WRITER  on  music,  whose  works  we  recently 
1 noticed  in  these  columns,  gave  what  he,  poor 
man,  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  criticism  to  which 
Herr  Dudelsack  was  subjected  when  that  now  cele- 


brated composer  first  made  an  appearance  before  a 
London  public.  He  omitted,  however,  an  anecdote 
which  is  highly  characteristic  if  not  of  the  Breslau 
master  at  any  rate  of  the  Breslau  master's  agent. 
That  Herr  Dudelsack  had  not  yet  completed  his  twelfth 
year  and  the  incident  had  not  therefore  occurred — to  sav 
this  is  merely  to  trifle  with  a  grave  subject  and  forms, 
no  excuse  for  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves,  who  could,  we  doubt 
not,  have  invented  the  story  as  ingeniously  as  any  per- 
son living.  We  hasten  to  give  the  tale  in  extenso  lest 
fame  be  lost  to  Herr  Dudelsack  and  profit  to  the  agent 
— the  latter  a  painstaking,  industrious  and  inventive 
man. 

The  Breslau  master,  it  appears,  was  engaged  at  a. 
prodigious  fee  to  conduct  seven  or  eight  of  his  own 
massive  oratorios  at  Queen's  Hall  with  Handel's 
"  Israel  in  Egypt  "  thrown  in  as  a  sop  for  the  palates  of 
those  who,  still  remaining-  in  heathen  darkness,  prefer 
a  lighter  style  of  music.  Only  a  selection  from  Herr 
Dudelsack's  "Building  of  Babylon"  was  given,  the. 
curtailment  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  length  of 
the  passage  depicting  the  building  of  the  Tower.  The 
beginning  of  this,  picturing  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tions, unfortunately  lies  too  low  for  any  existing  instru- 
ments, but  amidst  perfect  silence  the  audience  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Jacques'  analytical  programme  and  Herr 
Dudelsack's  gestures  were  enabled  to  grasp  the  com- 
poser's intentions.  The  middle  portion,  which  falls 
within  the  range  of  modern  instruments,  calls  for 
little  comment.  It  rather  resembled  a  Bach  fugue  and 
was  coldly  received.  The  third  section,  however,, 
stirred  the  most  violent  enthusiasm.  For  upwards  of 
two  hours  the  audience  dozed  or  watched  the  composer's 
gymnastics,  the  more  imaginative  tracing  the  glorious 
soundless  melody  as  it  ascended  beyond  the  stars  and 
the  sun.  After  this  an  interval  of  ten  minutes  was 
allowed  to  awaken  the  players  and  the  concert  con- 
cluded triumphantly  with  a  solitary  chord  painting  the 
downfall  of  the  tower.  The  effect  was  electric.  Each 
player  sounded  what  note  he  pleased  as  long  as  he 
pleased  until  the  conductor's  baton,  volumes  of  his 
score,  the  desk,  his  coat,  waistcoat,  collar  and  tie 
warned  the  artistes  that  the  ordeal  was  over. 

Herr  Dudelsack  was  recalled  517  times,  and  then 
vaulting  into  a  motor-car  (which  stood  ready  in  front  of 
the  platform)  he  hastened  to  Pagani's.  There  he  made- 
a  light  luncheon  of  several  plates  of  soup,  two  salmon 
cooked  whole,  a  leg  of  mutton,  five  beefsteaks,  and. 
cheese.  Having  only  five  minutes  to  despatch  this 
repast  he  put  the  fruit,  coffee,  ices  &c.  in  his  pocket, 
mounted  the  motor-car  (which  stood  ready,  with  petro- 
leum up,  at  the  side  of  his  table),  and  in  less  than  no 
time  was  back  in  Queen's  Hall —one  waiter  unfortu- 
nately being  killed  and  two  customers  permanently  dis- 
abled. It  is  a  pleasing  symptom  of  Herr  Dudelsack's. 
generosity,  however,  that  his  agent  is  prepared  to> 
receive  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  widow  and  the: 
sufferers. 

There  being  only  two  hours  and  a  half  to  spare, 
before  the  beginning  of  "  Israel"  Herr  Dudelsack,  the 
justly  famed  Breslau  master,  immediately  proceeded  to 
assure  himself  that  the  hall  had  been  swept,  the  band- 
parts  properly  placed,  that  the  money-takers  were  ready 
in  their  boxes  and  the  refreshments  of  the  right  quality.. 
About  the  band-parts  the  Breslau  maestro  is  most  par- 
ticular ;  as  is  well  known  he  secures  striking  effects  in 
the  "  Hailstone"  chorus  and  "  The  horse  and  his  rider" 
by  giving  the  bass  instruments  the  treble  or  upper  parts- 
and  the  upper  instruments  the  lower  parts,  and  insist- 
ing on  all  the  singers  and  players  turning  their  music 
upside  down.  The  result  shows  how  completely  right, 
was  the  late  Sir  G.  Macfarren  when  he  declared  that. 
Handel  and  Bach  foresaw  all  that  was  to  be  done  in 
music  ;  for  in  the  most  excruciating  moments  one 
fancies  one  is  hearing  some  of  the  latest  music 
of  Richard  Strauss.  The  Breslau  chef  was  engaged 
in  tasting  the  refreshments  when  a  carpet-sweeper 
humbly  approached  him  with  an  ashen  countenance. 
It  appeared  that  a  bar  was  missing  from  each, 
of  the  parts.  "  Leave  that  to  me  "  said  the  wit 
from  Breslau,  and  all  laughed  at  his  readiness.  The? 
soprano  was  put  in  a  cupboard  ;  chorus  and  orchestra: 
fled  ;  and  in  less  than  three  hours  the  Breslau  herr 
1  announced  the  completion  of  his  task.     It  had  beer.) 
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rendered  the  more  difficult  as  it  consisted  of  a  bar's 
rest  for  all  concerned.  "Thank  heaven,  it  is  done — 
and  so  am  I  "  said  the  wit,  and  all  laughed.  The 
soprano  was  set  at  liberty  and  the  concert  proceeded. 
Herr  Dudelsack  did  not  shrink  :  he  beat  the  missing 
bar  firmly.  At  the  end  of  the  first  part  the  chairman 
of  the  festival  described  Herr  Dudelsack's  achievement 
to  the  audience  ;  he  was  recalled  517  times — making  a 
total  for  the  day  of  1,034  recalls — and  retired  to  write 
an  oratorio  for  next  morning's  concert.  This  master, 
so  young,  is  verily  a  marvel  ! 

Who  dares  to  lift  his  voice  and  say  we  are  not  a 
musical  nation  ?  Did  we  not  for  years  get  on  with  an 
occasional  Handel  oratorio,  and  still  seldomer,  an 
orchestral  concert  ;  did  not  the  writings  of  our  best 
known  musical  authors  consist  of  such  stuff  as  the 
above  ?  And  to-day  do  we  not  hear  loud  protests 
against  such  an  iniquity  as  a  permanent  opera,  do  not 
our  white-beards  mourn  over  the  lost  glorious  days  of 
Mendelssohn  and  the  Philharmonic  ;  and  have  we  not 
Mr.  Crowest  with  his  book  on  the  Wit  and  Humour 
and  Anecdotes  of  Musicians,  a  book  in  which  the  old 
stale  stuff  is  for  the  thousandth  time  retailed  ?  I  am  not 
in  the  secrets  of  the  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  but  I 
admit  I  should  like  to  know  in  a  year's  time  how  many 
copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold.  If  the  number 
exceeds  a  thousand,  then  it  will  indeed  be  time  to  lay 
down  our  hopes  and  turn  to  some  trade  or  art,  if  trade 
or  art  there  be,  towards  which  the  English  world  has 
not  taken  up  so  firmly  a  position  of  Philistine  antagonism. 
Why  should  all  these  anecdotes,  most  of  them  point- 
less, many  absolutely  silly,  most  again  demonstrably 
untrue,  be  fathered  on  musicians  ?  Why  should  the 
more  intelligent  part  of  the  community  be  led  to  believe 
that  all  musicians  are  illiterate,  without  humour  and 
so  easily  credulous  that  any  inane  falsehood — no  matter 
how  many  times  it  has  been  repeated — is  regarded  as  a 
serious  addition  to  serious  musical  literature  ? 

Before  dealing  with  Mr.  Crowest's  book  in  particular, 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  general  question  of  J 
the  authenticity  of  these  stories.    They  consist  of  witty  ! 
rejoinders,   humorous  remarks  and  remarkable  inci- 
dents.   They  must  be  known  to  all  the  world.    For  1 
years    they    formed    the    staple    of   English  musical 
journals  ;   the  musical   notes  of  the   ordinary  press 
largely  consisted  of  them  ;  and  they  go  the  rounds  as 
merrily  as  ever.     How  many  are  there  that  rest  on 
any  sort   of  trustworthy  authority  ?     For  example, 
Handel  is  said  to  have  ordered  dinner  for  four  at  a 
tavern,  and  when  the  landlord  asked  when  the  company 
would  arrive  he  got  for  reply  the  order  to  serve  up  the 
dinner  at  once — "  I  am  de  gompany."    So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  there  is  not  an  atom  of  authority  for 
this.    I  do  not  believe  he  said  the  serpent,  a  harsh, 
croaking  instrument,  was  not  the  serpent  "  vat  seduced 
Eve  ".     When  a  singer  threatened  to  jump  on  his 
harpsichord  because  the  beauty  of  the  accompaniment 
drew  attention  from  the  singing  he  possibly  asked  for 
the  date  of  the  jump,  "  for  more  people  will  come  to  see 
you  jump  than  to  hear  you  sing  " — possible  ;  but  the 
source  of  the  story  is  unknown.    There  are  dozens  of 
Handel  stories,  some  of  them  good  ones,  some  un- 
doubtedly true  ;  but  many  are  merely  fatuous,  obviously 
built  up  by  dull  brains  working  on  hearsay  and  un- 
worthy of  a  moment's  credence.    The  Haydn  stories 
are  fewer  and  less  amusing.     It  required  no  great  effort 
of  wit  to  remark,  apropos  of  the  crash  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  "  Surprise  "  symphony,  that  it  would 
make  the    sleepy  old  ladies  jump  ;    yet    this   bright  1 
observation    has    been    handed    on    reverently    from  | 
biographer  to  biographer  as  an  illustration  of  Haydn's  \ 
wonderful  freshness  and  humour.    It  is  the  perennial  j 
freshness  and  unconscious  humour  of  the  biographers 
themselves  that  are  really  wonderful.  I  remember  reading 
many  years  since  an  explanation  of  the  method  by  which 
Haydn  became  a  great  master  of  orchestration.    If  in 
doubt  about  a  passage  he  had  only  to  ring  a  bell,  the 
orchestra  trooped  in,  the  piece  was  played,  and  Haydn 
learnt  what  he  wanted  to  know.    The  necessity  of  such 
a  trifle  as  band  parts  had  not  occurred  to  the  luminous  1 
writer,  and  he  was  undismayed  by  any  mental  picture  j 
of  twenty  bandsmen,  strings,  and  wood-wind  and  brass,  i 
crowding  round  a  page  of  Haydn's  minute  handwriting,  ] 
with  perhaps  the  drummer  gazing  anxiousJy  over  their  ! 


shoulders.  Even  now  learned  doctors  in  music  will  un- 
blushingly  get  up  before  audiences  of  the  Illiterate 
Society  and  the  like  and  in  the  midst  of  a  profound 
dissertation  on  consecutive  fifths  cheerfully  relate 
Haydn's  experiences  in  crossing  the  Channel — apropos 
of  course  of  the  painful  truth  that  consecutive  fifths 
occur  in  one  of  the  London  symphonies.  The 
Haydn  anecdotes  are  nearly  all  apocryphal,  and  when 
they  are  true  they  are  trite.  Reading  them,  a  musical 
critic  cannot  help  trembling  for  his  own  sanity. 
Possibly  few  of  us  are  completely  sane  to  begin  with  — 
else  we  would  never  become  musical  critics  ;  but  allow- 
ing that  a  writer  is  up  to  the  average  Bedlam  standard 
it  seems  as  if  no  sooner  does  he  turn  his  hand  to  music 
than  all  remnants  of  reason  desert  him.  Consider 
another  story  of  Haydn.  The  biographer,  after  dis- 
missing twenty  symphonies  and  a  dozen  quartets  in 
half-a-dozen  lines,  devotes  three  or  four  pages  to  an 
account  of  Haydn's  visit  to  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
after  quoting  Haydn's  memorandum  of  a  double  chant 
sung  there,  he  invariably,  inevitably  observes  that  he  has 
beautified  it  in  setting  it  down  from  memory.  The 
biographer  does  not  know,  or  has  forgotten,  the  way  in 
which  chants  used  to  be  sung  in  English  churches  until 
a  very  short  time  ago  ;  and  the  effort  of  telling  a 
musical  anecdote  so  dulls  whatever  intelligence  he  may 
ever  have  possessed  that  it  never  occurs  to  him  to 
search  for  an  explanation  of  Haydn's  grace  notes. 

The  Bach  stories  cannot  find  vouchers,  nor  the 
Mozart  nor  Beethoven  stories — not,  at  least,  when  the 
stories  have  any  point.  Most  of  those  that  we  may 
accept  as  true  are  vapid,  brainless.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  As  a  rule  the  fine  musicians  have  not 
been  men  of  extraordinarily  ready  wit,  and  they  have, 
I  believe,  said  very  few  good  things.  And  unfortu- 
nately these  few  good  things  do  not  appear  to  have 
fallen  on  the  ears  of  Boswells  :  they  bear  every  sign  of 
having  been  worked  on  by  clumsy  hands  directed  by  a 
bumpkin's  brain.  I  wonder  how  many  of  my  readers 
have  ever  taken  their  courage  in  both  hands  and  boldly 
read  two  or  three  dozen  horse-racing  stories.  Or 
better  still,  have  any  of  them  ever  taken  a  meal  in  the 
bar  of  some  wayside  inn  and  listened  to  the  conversa- 
tion (about  horses,  naturally)  of  ostlers  and  grooms  ? 
The  stories  told  in  print  or  by  word  of  mouth  are  ever- 
lastingly the  same,  without  interest,  pungency,  point 
or  redeeming  touch  of  humour  :  it  suffices  that  horses 
are  concerned.  The  conversation  of  bandsmen  is  on 
the  same  level,  only  it  is  musicians  that  are  concerned. 
Now  nearly  all  the  true — or  presumably  true — anec- 
dotes of  distinguished  composers,  conductors,  singers, 
&c,  have  filtered  through  groups  of  bandsmen,  leaving 
whatever  sense  or  point  they  had  on  the  far  side  and 
coming  to  us  tainted  with  the  bandsmen's  inherent  stu- 
pidity. And  this  is  the  twaddle  that  Mr.  Crowest 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  make  a  book  of !  Alas,  Alas  ! 
when  the  Government  was  about  it,  why  did  it  not  pass 
an  Act  making  it  compulsory  for  every  musician  and 
every  writer  on  music  to  go  through  a  course  of 
elementary  education  ?  John  F.  Runciman. 


THE  DUELS  OF  THRUSHES. 

THERE  are,  perhaps,  no  two  birds  more  linked 
together  in  the  chain  of  our  thoughts  than  the 
thrush  and  the  blackbird.  So  familiarly  are  they  seen 
in  one  another's  company,  and  so  much,  in  a  way,  are 
they  alike,  that  the  sight  or  song  of  either  calls,  by 
association,  the  other  into  being,  even  when,  for  the 
moment,  it  is  not  there.  Nor  is  this  so  very  often  the 
case.  Indeed  the  two  are  as  inseparable,  almost, 
within  a  reasonable  proximity,  as  were  Hermia  and 
Helena  in  that  "  school-days'  friendship  ",  the  ties  of 
which  have  been  so  sweetly  set  forth.  They  sit,  silent 
or  musical,  in  the  same  tree  or  group  of  sister  trees, 
flit  through  the  same  glades,  "  trip  ",  as  Chaucer  has  it, 
out  of  the  same  "bowers",  and  hop,  "  cheek  by  jowl" 
sometimes,  "  on  the  smooth  enamelled  green  "  of  our 
lawns.  Sometimes,  too,  they  fall  in  love,  and  marry, 
and  on  occasions — but  I  know  not  if  it  be  afterwards — 
they  fight.  Which  of  them,  when  this  happens,  is 
likely  to  be  the  better  bird  I  hesitate  to  say  ;  but  the 
thrush,  in  spite  of  assertions  to  the  contrary,  is  quite 
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as  bellicose  as  the  blackbird.  Indeed  when  two 
"throstle-cocks"  "square"  there  is,  in  general,  less 
of  mere  show,  and  more  of  actual  cut  and  thrust  in 
their  proceedings,  than  when  a  pair  of  "ouzel-cocks" 
do.  Not  that  it  is  all  in  that  simple,  "  undraped " 
style— the  style  of  Ca?sar  as  beautifully  appraised  bv 
Cicero.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  the  combats  of  any  bird 
are  so  save,  perhaps,  when  they  fight  in  'trees, 
which  are  not  a  very  suitable  stage  for  pomp 
and  formal  display.  Here  often  with  thrushes 
the  epic  will  commence,  and  the  action  of  it,  during 
this  first  stage,  is  divided,  almost  equally,  between 
branches  and  the  air.  Great  is  the'  whirr  of 
wings,  desperate  the  doings,  but,  under  such  condi- 
tions, little  can  be  made  out,  and  no  just  estimation 
formed  of  the  prowess  of  either  hero.  At  length,  how- 
ever, one  seems  to  have  the  worse  and  flies  down  into 
the  surrounding  sea  of  undergrowth.  The  other 
follows,  but  perching  on  the  rustic  pale  that  skirts 
between  woodland  and  meadow,  trills,  before  descending 
farther,  a  bar  or  two  of  triumph.  This  brings  his 
adversary  out  upon  the  greensward,  where,  a  second 
challenge  having  been  pantomimically  conveyed,  he  is 
instantly  joined  by  the  indignant  victor.  For  a  moment 
the  two  birds  stand  with  a  foot  or  so  between  them, 
proudly,  erect,  breast  turned  to  breast,  their  glance  as 
well  as  their  whole  poise  and  bearing  speaking  a 
mutual  defiance.  Both,  then,  lower  their  heads,  make 
a  little  run  at  each  other,  and  as  they  meet,  fly  un, 
grapple,  and  fall  to  the  ground.  For' some  time  they 
struggle  together  there,  each  one  as  he  gets  upper- 
most seizing  the  other  by  neck  or  scalp  and  trying  to 
hold  him  down.  Then,  again,  they  rise  buoyant,  but 
soon  fall  back  as  before,  and  so  the  battle  continues, 
now  on  earth  and  now  in  air,  till,  at  last,  disengaging 
as  through  mutual  exhaustion,  both  parties  fly  to"  the 
plantation  there  to  rest  and  get  cool.  Soon  they  re- 
appear, but  it  seems  that  each  has,  now,  learnt  respect 
for  the  other.  A  little  hopping  chase,  or  series  of  chases, 
now  commences  between  them,  but  both,  all  the  while, 
have  a  funny  sort  of  half-unconscious  look,  as  though 
pretending  or  affecting  not  to  know  each  other's  inten- 
tions. At  last  the  rearmost  bird  makes  a  little  dart 
upon  his  retreating  adversary,  but  on  the  latter 's  turn- 
ing quickly  he  stops,  puts  his  head  on  one  side  and 
appears  uncertain.  Upon  this  the  affronted  one  seems 
to  think  it  best,  too,  not  to  know  what  was  meant,  so 
he  turns  again  and  hops  on  with  an  otherwise-interested 
appearance — a  look  which  seems  to  say,  "Was  that  a 
worm?  No?  Well  I  thought  it  was  ".  But  the  end 
of  all  these  theatricals  is  approaching.   There  is  another 

dart,  another  turn  or  two,  an  "I'll  "!  an  "Oh, 

will  you  ?  ",  and  all  the  little  embroidery  having  now 
been  got  through,  the  champions  rush  and  close  together 
with  the  greatest  possible  fury.  "Vet  this  is  your 
harmless  fairy,  monster  !  "—for  thrushes,  we  are  told, 
do  not  fight.  Not  fight  !  The  above  is  from  life,  nor 
is  it  occasionally,  only,  that  such  things  happen. 
Brawls  are  frequent,  and  in  the  early  springtime  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  a  whole  mob  of  thrushes 
struggling  together  in  a  heap,  springing,  jumping  and, 
sometimes,  fairly  tumbling  over  one  another,  as  though 
they  were  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Though  blackbirds  are  pugnacious  birds  enough,  yet 
scenes  like  these  are  not  common  amongst  them,  and 
even  in  their  single  combats  they  are  more  ceremonious, 
fight  more  "by  the  book".  Such  duels  are  com- 
monest in  the  early  morning  and  have  often  a  very 
bizarre  appearance.  The  two  coal-black,  golden-billed 
males  besides  following  one  another  about,  backwards 
and  forwards,  which  they  do  with  extraordinary  per- 
sistence and  for  a  most  inordinate  length  of  time,  will, 
at  intervals,  hop  side  by  side,  and  no  one  seeing  them 
thus,  for  a  moment  or  two,  would  think  they  were 
animated  by  hostile  feeling,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
Watching  them,  however,  you  see  that  each  bird  every 
•now  and  then  fans  out  his  tail,  at  the  same  time  sink- 
ing his  head  and  quickening  his  pace  a  little,  but 
.almost  immediately  resuming  his  ordinary  gait  and 
appearance.  Then  all  at  once  one  will  turn  quickly 
round  upon  the  other  as  though  about  to  attack  him, 
and  with  all  the  warlike  insignia.  The  attack,  how- 
ever, is  not  delivered,  the  threatened  bird  apparently 
takes  no  great  notice,  and  the   threatener,  turning 


again,  the  hopping  about,  now  abreast,  now  in  single 
file,  goes  on  as  before.  Then  one  hops  a  little  away, 
turns,  and  with  lowered  head  and  fanned  tail  makes  a 
rush  upon  the  other,  who  has  himself  hopped  out  at 
right  angles  and  stands,  now,  sideways  to  his  foe. 

At  the  right  moment,  however,  there  is  a  quick 
frontal  movement,  a  rival  fan  of  the  tail,  and  the 
charging  bird,  sheering  off  almost  in  the  moment  of 
contact,  hops  smoothly  past  his  alert  adversary,  so 
close  that  the  one  rich,  black  featherwork  seems 
to  melt  in  the  other.  Here,  you  would  think, 
was  a  fine  opportunity,  for  the  bird  that  has 
just  avoided  the  rush  to  throw  himself  upon  his 
enemy's  exposed  flank,  but  neither  now  nor 
on  any  similar  occasion  is  this  manoeuvre  exe- 
cuted. Instead,  the  apparently  friendly  hopping  in 
company,  with  momentary  warlike  displays,  recom- 
mences ;  nor  is  there  ever  an  attack  from  behind — not 
even  from  only  just  behind — though  the  bird  in  front 
often  turns  sharply  round,  with  the  accustomed  spread 
of  the  tail,  as  though  apprehensive  of  this.  Nothing 
happens  at  these  close  quarters  but,  when  once  the  two 
have  got  apart,  any  of  the  little  warlike  rushes  of  the 
one  upon  the  other  may  take  effect,  though  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  which  of  them  is  going  to  or  not.  When 
the  wave  does  break,  then  the  birds  spring  up  front  to 
front,  and  rise  scratching  and  pecking,  each  one  trying 
to  overtop  his  adversary,  until  both  come  fluttering  and 
tumbling  down.  Often  before  they  close,  the  rivals  fly 
to  some  distance  in  opposite  directions,  as  though  by 
mutual  arrangement,  like  knights  in  a  tourney  ;  but 
the  resemblance  ends  here,  for  though  they  quickly  get 
together  again,  it  is  not  in  a  straight  tilt,  but  obliquely, 
and  as  one  may  say,  dispersedly  in  a  series  of  little 
flights,  that  they  do  so.  At  length  one,  though  not 
hard  -  pressed  at  the  time,  flies  straight  into  a 
neighbouring  bush.  The  other,  after  watching  him 
off,  and  making  several  proud  little  runs  over  the 
ground  as  if  conscious  of  victory,  flies  into  one 
too,  and  sitting  there,  flirts  his  tail  forward  over 
his  back,  some  half-dozen  times,  most  vigorously 
fanning  it  out  each  time,  and  accompanying  every  flirt 
with  a  little  bob  down  of  the  head.  Having  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  he  flies  off,  and  the  drama,  for  awhile,  is 
ended. 

Whilst  the  two  valorous  males  are  thus  deporting 
themselves,  the  hen  blackbird,  cause  of  all  their  heart- 
ache and  bitterness,  may  be  seen  hopping  or  flying  in 
their  neighbourhood,  though  not,  as  a  rule,  very  near. 
She  does  not,  however,  follow  or  dog  them,  as  they  do 
one  another,  but  whilst  they  zigzag  about,  she  moves 
in  a  straight  line,  from  point  to  point,  often  allowing  a 
little  time  to  elapse  before  she  joins  them,  but  never 
letting  them  quite  go.  She  plays,  therefore,  the  part 
of  an  interested  but  not  too  interested  spectator,  which 
is  just  the  one  that,  taking  both  her  feelings  and  her 
modesty  into  consideration,  she  might  be  expected  to 
take.  Sometimes,  in  a  pause,  the  hen  may  be  seen  to 
choose  her  mate,  or  make  as  though  she  did,  but  of  this 
more  anon. 

Edmund  Selous. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   SACRUM  COMMERCIUM. 
A  Monsieur  l'Editeur  de  la  Saturday  Review. 

Chalancon  (Ardeche), 

1 2  aout,  1904. 

Monsieur, — Un  long  voyage  ne  m'a  pas  permis  de 
repondre  plus  tot  a  votre  note  du  16  juillet.  Yeuillez, 
je  vous  prie,  m'excuser  et  me  permettre  de  dire  que 
votre  reponse  deplace  un  peu  la  question. 

Si  dans  votre  premier  article  vous  eussiez  dit  tout 
simplement  :  "  Paul  Sabatier  a  fait  une  grosse  erreur  et 
a  mal  traduit  '  Existimantes  quaestum  esse  pietatem  '  ", 
j'aurais  etudie  vos  raisons,  et  en  aurais  profite  avec 
reconnaissance.  Bien  loin  de  redouter  la  contradic- 
tion, je  la  provoque,  et  la  sollicite.  Nul  ne  croit  moins 
que  moi  a  sa  propre  infaillibilite.  La  Revue  d  erudition 
frailciscaine  que  je  dirige  a  comme  son  meilleur 
collaborates    un    religieux    Dominicain    le    R.  P. 
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Mandonnet,  Recteur  de  la  celebre  Universite  Catholique 
de  Fribourg.  Un  savant  Jesuite,  le  Bollandiste  Van 
Ortroy,  ayant  critique  certaines  de  mes  theses,  j'ai  non 
seulement  reproduit  son  article  integralement,  mais  je 
l'ai  prie  de  venir  developper  ses  vues  dans  nos  colonnes, 
et  a  ma  grande  joie,  il  a  eu  la  bonte  d'accepter.  Si 
done  j'ai  proteste  contre  votre  article,  ce  n'est  pas 
parce  que  vous  trouviez  mauvaise  ma  traduction,  e'est 
parce  que  vous  disiez  que  ma  main  etait  conduite  par 
des  preoccupations  extra-scientifiques.  Vous  donniez 
la  traduction  du  passage  precite  comme  un  exemple 
caracteristique  des  deformations  que  ma  passion  hu- 
guenote  et  mes  prejuges  peuvent  imposer  a  un  texte. 
Je  vous  ai  repondu  en  vous  montrant  qu'un  bon  fran- 
ciscain  du  XV-'  s.  avait  vu  dans  ce  texte  exactement  ce 
que  j'y  ai  vu.  Je  persiste  a  croire  que  la  reponse  etait 
bonne,  puisqu'elle  prouve  qu'un  religieux,  qui  n'etait 
rien  moins  que  huguenot,  a  ete  du  meme  avis  que 
moi. 

La  question  de  savoir  si  cette  traduction  est  juste  ou 
non,  est  tout  autre.  Nous  pourrons  la  discuter  a  fond 
si  vous  le  voulez.  Vous  faites  remarquer  combien  il 
serait  etrange  qu'en  1227  le  general  des  Franciscains 
ait  critique  la  mendicite,  pierre  angulaire  de  l'edifice 
franciscain.  VTotre  raisonnement  serait  en  effet  parfait, 
Monsieur,  si,  a  cette  epoque  et  dans  la  pensee  du  general 
d'alors,  la  mendicite  eut  ete  vraiment  la  pierre  angulaire 
de  la  reforme  franciscaine.  Or  e'est  precisement  la  ce 
qu'il  faudrait  prouver.  Je  pense  que  l'appellation 
courante  "  Ordre  mendiant  " — \"Ous  fait  commettre  une 
legere  erreur.  A  mon  humble  avis,  la  pierre  angulaire 
de  l'ordre,  e'etait  la  pauvrete.  On  peut  affirmer  que 
la  mendicite  bien  loin  d'etre  la  regie,  dans  la  pensee  de 
Francois,  ne  fut  qu'une  exception,  une  sorte  de  pis-aller. 
Francois  d'Assise  ne  fonda  pas  un  ordre  mendiant,  il  ne 
fonda,  ou  tout  au  moins  ne  voulut  fonder,  qu'un  ordre 
vivant  pauvrement  (e'est  a  dire,  sans  aucune  espece  de 
propriete)  et  laborieusement  (e'est  a  dire,  chaque 
membre  valide  vivant  du  travail  de  ses  mains). 

Mais  posons  bien  les  termes  de  la  question. 

Pour  interpreter  la  pensee  de  Francois  je  n'admets 
comme  temoin  que  S.  Francois  lui-meme.  Je  sais 
bien  qu'on  a  fait  de  son  ordre  un  ordre  mendiant,  mais 
je  vois  la  une  des  deformations  les  plus  rapides  et  les 
plus  caracteristiques  de  sa  pensee.  Ses  intentions  a 
cet  egard  sont  claires  et  categoriques.  Elles  ne  varierent 
jamais.  Pour  ne  pas  fatiguer  les  lecteurs  de  la  Revue 
par  des  citations  trop  nombreuses  je  me  bornerai  a 
rappeler  l'expression  la  plus  solennelle  de  sa  volonte. 
Nous  lisons  dans  le  Testament :  "  Et  ego  manibus  meis 
laborabam  et  volo  laborare  ;  et  omnes  alii  fratres  firmiter 
volo  quod  laborent  de  laboritio  quod  pertinet  ad  hones- 
tatem.  Qui  nesciunt,  discant,  non  propter  cupiditatem 
recipiendi  pretium  laboris  sed  propter  exemplum  et  ad 
repellendam  otiositatem.  Et  quando  non  daretur  nobis 
pretium  laboris,  recurramus  ad  mensam  Domini  pe- 
tendo  eleemosynam  ostiatim  ". 

Sa  pensee  a  ici  toute  la  clarte  desirable  ;  elle  n'en  a 
pas  moins  dans  la  premiere  regie  (chap,  vii.)  ou  nous 
voyons  les  premiers  freres  employes  comme  domestiques 
dans  les  maisons,  et  ou  il  l°ur  est  ordonne  de  conserver 
le  metier,  la  profession  ou  la  charge  qu'ils  ont  au 
moment  de  leur  conversion. 

J'espere  que  vous  voudrez  bien  porter  votre  atten- 
tion sur  cette  question  et  me  conceder  que  si  le  terme 
"  d'ordre  mendiant"  a  pu  convenir  a  la  seconde  gene- 
ration franciscaine,  il  ne  correspond  en  aucune  maniere 
a  l'ideal  desire  par  le  fondateur. 

Faire  de  l'acte  de  mendier  une  ceuvre  pie  e'etait  non 
seulement  meconnaitre  une  idee  du  fondateur,  e'etait 
ne  rien  comprendre  a  sa  pensee  initiale,  a  Fame  meme 
de  sa  reforme.  C'etait  ajouter  une  nouvelle  famille  de 
moines  a  celles  qui  existaient  deja,  e'etait  ne  pas  voir 
que  Francois,  tout  en  restant  le  fils  soumis  de 
l'Eglise  Romaine,  voulait  restaurer  l'ideal  evangelique 
obscurci  depuis  de  longs  siecles. 

Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  a  la  fin  du  chapitre  x.  (et 
non  pas  xi.  comme  je  l'ai  ecrit  par  erreur)  du  Sacrum 
Commercium  que  S.  Francois  est  indique  comme 
reprenant  une  ceuvre  interrompue  depuis  onze  siecles, 
cette  pensee  penetre  toute  cette  ceuvre,  ainsi  que  toute 
la  litterature  du  Moyen  age.  On  n'est  pas  infidele  a  la 
femme  qu'on  n'a  jamais  epousee.  Les  reproches  de 
chapitres   XI -XVI 1 1    ne    sauraient    done  s'adresser 


a  des  moines  qui  n'avaient  pas  fait  le  vceu  de 
pauvrete. 

Enfin,  Monsieur,  vous  m'in\ itez  a  prouver  que  fr. 
!  Jean  Parenti  est  l'auteur  du  Sacrum  Commercium.  Je 
n'ai  pas  l'habitude  de  refaire  le  travail  qui  a  ete  fait  et 
bien  fait.  Les  conjectures  du  R.  P.  Edouard  d'Alencon, 
Capucin,  me  paraissent  tout  a  fait  concluantes  a  cet 
egard.  Je  me  suis  done  range  a  son  avis  avec  d'autant 
plus  d'empressement  qu'il  n'est  pas  huguenot. 

Peut-etre  ses  ancetres  furent-ils  Chouans r  mais  je 
tiens  pour  assure  que  la  Chouannerie  n'est  pour  rien 
dans  sa  belle  etude  sur  notre  document. 

Veuillez  agreer,  Monsieur,  l'expression  de  mes  senti- 
ments les  plus  distingues.  Paul  Sabatier. 


ALIEN  IMMIGRATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

69  S.  Philip  Street,  Queen's  Road,  S.W., 
15  August,  1904. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  a  working  man  to  thank  you 
for  publishing'  the  appeal  of  the  Immigration  Reform 
Association,  which  recently  appeared  in  your  columns. 
Unfortunately,  the  British  public  are  not  sufficiently  cog- 
nisant of  the  economic  evils  associated  with  this 
question,  partly  owing  to  inadequate  statistics  and  the 
want  of  organisation  among  the  workers  affected. 
The  percentage  of  aliens  among  hotel  and  restaurant 
employees  for  instance  must  undoubtedly  be  very  high, 
but  the  County  of  London  Census  Returns,  190 1,  give 
no  indication  as  to  their  numbers  or  nationality.  I 
am  not  quite  in  agreement  with  those  who  consider 
that  the  adoption  of  restrictions  at  the  port  of  entry 
will  provide  a  solution.  In  following  the  precedent 
set  by  the  United  States  of  America  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  conditions  existent  there  are  not 
analogous  here.  We  have  the  most  densely  populated 
area  in  Europe  (except  Belgium)  and  it  seems  rather 
incongruous  whilst  providing  fresh  fields  for  our  own 
surplus  population,  to  replace  them  with  the  residue  of 
other  countries.  Having  regard  to  the  sentimental 
hold  which  tradition  has  upon  the  British  race,  it  is  in- 
opportune to  advocate  the  taxation  of  the  employers  of 
foreign  labour,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only 
logical  prescription.  In  this  competitive  age,  one  can  of 
course  understand  the  motive  of  those  employers  who 
obtain  their  labour  in  the  cheapest  market,  but  to 
quote  the  immortal  Goldsmith, 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.  Hills. 


"S.  OMERS." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

Stonyhurst,  16  August,  1904. 

Sir, — I  apparently  made  my  statement  too  unqualified 
when  I  wrote  that  English  place-names  beginning  with 
"'Saint"  invariably  end  with  s  ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
contrary  instances  contributed  by  your  correspondents, 
I  venture  still  to  think  that  the  rule  I  gave  is  sound,  and 
the  exception  only  apparent. 

In  the  first  place,  I  meant  to  speak  of  English  or 
Saxon  usage,  not  Welsh  or  Keltic,  for  the  obvious 

;  example  of  "  S.  Asaph"  was  before  my  mind  when  I 

j  wrote.  But  I  observe  that  the  names  quoted  against 
me  are  brought  from  the  south-western  corner  of 
England,  where  Keltic  influences  prevailed  at  the  period 
when  place-names  of  this  sort  were  assigned — the  great 
majority  of  those  adduced  being  from  Cornwall  itself. 
That  exceptions  should  have  to  be  culled  in  this  par- 

'  ticular  region,  seems  conclusively  to  show  thai,  they 
are  exceptions  to  the  genuine  English  use. 

I  meant,  moreover,  to  speak  of  places  sufficiently 
well  known  to  fall  under  the  common  law  of  English 
speech  :  but  of  those  cited  by  your  correspondents 
almost  all  are  probably  unknown  to  the  great  majority 
of  readers,  as  I  confess  they  were  to  myself. 

i      One  of  my  opponents,  Mr.  Hotham,  assumes  that 
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examiners  would  certainly  pluck  a  boy  who  talked  of 
"  S.  Omers  ",  setting  him  down  as  a  disciple  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  of  "Arthur  Sketchley's  "  Mrs.  Brown  (why 
not  Mrs.  Brown's  true  parent  Mrs.  Gamp?)  ;  and  this 
he  seems  to  consider  a  decisive  argument  against  me. 
For  my  part,  having  had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  I 
have  long  realised  that  while  examinations  sometimes 
discover  the  deficiencies  of  examinees,  they  likewise 
sometimes  exhibit  those  of  examiners.  If  one  of  these 
latter  should  choose  to  damn  as  a  blunder  or  vulgarism 
the  form  of  the  name  which  commended  itself  to  such 
an  authority  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  should  not  have 
much  hesitation  in  forming  my  own  opinion  as  to  his 
qualifications. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

John  Gerard  S.J. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Station  Hotel,  York, 

14  August,  1904. 

Sir, — With  all  due  respect  to  your  three  corre- 
spondents, Messrs.  Hotham,  Bishop,  and  Stephenson, 
it  is  quite  indisputable  that  English  place-names  begin- 
ning with  "  Saint  "  have,  as  a  general  rule,  their  ending 
in  s.  The  reason  is  plain  :  they  are  genitives,  with 
some  word  ("church",  "town",  or  what  not)  sup- 
pressed and  understood.  Surely  it  is  no  answer  on  the 
part  of  your  aforesaid  correspondents  to  pick  out  and 
parade  an  outlandish  multitude  of  Cornish  place-names 
beginning  with  "  Saint  "  ;  Father  Gerard  would  doubt- 
less make  these  gentlemen  a  present  of  all  such  names, 
and  of  many  Cornish  ones  to  boot  from  which  the  prefix 
"  Saint"  has  in  course  of  time  dropped.  Ethnologically 
and  philologically  these  Cornish  names  are  neither 
English  nor  even  Teutonic  :  they  are  Keltic  and  there- 
fore out  of  court  altogether.  The  same  argument 
applies  to  Welsh  S.  Asaph,  which  figures  as  one  of  the 
arrows  of  Mr.  Hotham's  quiver. 

Says  Mr.  Hotham:  "I  would  here  remark  that 
French  towns  with  the  prefix  '  Saint '  are  almost  in- 
variably without  the  final  s  ".  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  wonderful  argument  is  somewhat 
obscure.  Like  their  English  congeners,  these  French 
place-names  are  in  reality  genitives  ;  S.  Omer,  for 
■example,  springs  from  and  stands  for  Latin  Sancti 
Audomari. 

With  regard  to  S.  Marychurch,  quoted  by  Messrs. 
Hotham  and  Stephenson,  they  both  of  them  here  show 
their  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  in  our  older  English  the 
genitival  suffix  es,  now  worn  down  to  s,  was  tacked 
only  to  masculine  and  neuter  nouns,  never  to  feminine. 
Consequently  S.  Marychurch  is  of  perfectly  regular 
formation  according  to  our  grammar  of  the  time  when 
the  name  arose.  In  the  ears  of  our  forefathers  of 
hundreds  of  years  ago  "  S.  Mary's"  (and  for  Mr. 
Hotham  I  may  add  "  S.  Osyth's  ")  would  have  sounded 
as  a  horrible  solecism,  just  as  would  such  phrases  as 
"  the  Queen's  crown  "  or  "  my  soul's  health",  which  at 
present  we  freely  use. 

In  his  citation  of  S.  Rollox  Mr.  Hotham  seems  to 
imagine  that  this  indeed  is  not  a  name  ending  in  s.  I 
have  no  reference  book  at  hand  and  just  now  no  time 
to  seek  one,  but  it  would  greatly  surprise  me  if  the 
older  spelling  of  this  name  were  not  S.  Rollocks,  even 
as  we  have  Cadoxton  and  the  surname  Maddox  de- 
rived respectively  from  Cadoc  and  Madoc. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  certain  that  after  the  analogy  of 
our  English  place-names  beginning  with  "  Saint  ' , 
S.  Omers  was  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  the  ordinary  English  form  of  the  name 
of  the  venerable  town  which,  now  that  it  has  no  longer 
any  close  and  abiding  connexion  with  England,  is  per- 
haps more  commonly  known  among  our  countrymen  of 
the  present  day  by  its  French  appellation  of  S.  Omer. 
Still  S.  Omers  is  a  very  good  form  indeed  and  well 
worth  preserving,  if  only  for  "  Auld  lang  syne  ". 
I  am 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  T.  BOOTHMAN. 


REVIEWS. 

GEMS  FROM  THE  DARK  AGES. 

"  The  Dark  Ages"  (Periods  of  European  Literature). 
By  W.  P.  Ker.  London  :  Blackwood.  1904.  5^. 
net. 

THIS  volume  is  the  earliest  of  a?  series  taking  in  well- 
marked  periods  of  European  rather  than  national 
letters.  The  idea  is  a  good  one  ;  and  may  be  said  to 
take  its  rise  from  some  u'ords  of  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
saw  the  only  helpful  criticism  in  regarding  Europe, 
"  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  purposes,  as  one  great 
Confederation  bound  to  a  joint  action  and  working  to  a 
common  result ".  This  is  unexpected  medievalism  in 
such  an  author,  and  seems  to  combine  the  long  past 
vision  of  the  Catholic  Christendom  of  the  Crusaders 
with  the  indefinite  yet  earnest  ideals  of  nineteenth- 
century  Liberalism  ;  waiting  in  patience  for  some  "far- 
off  divine  event  ".  It  will  be  interesting  in  this  series  to 
trace  the  continuity  and  the  solidarity  of  European 
thought  and  expression,  the  common  influences  of 
Church,  of  Empire,  of  Scholasticism,  of  the  Universi- 
\  ties  ;  to  note  the  sensitiveness  of  the  furthest  corners 
:  to  a  central  movement,  the  reaction  of  the  several 
members,  their  special  contributions,  and  the  amaz- 
ing power  of  some  remote  and  forgotten  angle 
for  a  moment  illumined  with  the  brightest  light. 
We  shall  notice  the  gradual  decay  of  the  papal  and 
imperial  commonwealth,  which  in  theory  only  bound 
together  the  jostling  units  ;  how  clearly  marked  is  the 
boundary  between  Western  Europe  and  the  outside 
races  ;  how  each  nation  for  a  time  seemed  to  hold  the 
torch  in  the  confraternity  and  pass  it  on  to  another,  and 
how  in  the  end  the  national  prejudices  and  peculiarities 
and  local  racial  and  religious  feeling  overpowered  the 
sense  of  a  united  Christendom  ;  how  letters  passed  from 
the  patronage  and  encouragement  of  the  Church 
into  the  hands  of  the  suspected  enlightenment,  first 
as  humanists,  then  as  sceptics,  as  "  philosophes  ", 
as  the  "  Aufklarung ".  The  battle  between  Liberty 
and  Religion  remaining  drawn  and  the  victory  given 
to  the  yet  untired  watcher  Science  (favourable  to 
neither),  we  shall  see  how  in  letters  to-day  men  seek 
a  refuge  in  an  ideal  world  from  the  meanness  and 
appalling  certainty  of  modern  life.  Such  a  survey 
of  the  development  will  show,  we  cannot  doubt, 
amid  affinities  and  sympathies  of  thought  and  in 
many  branches  stereotyped  and  universal  formula?, 
wherever  the  dignity  and  the  universality  of  the  sub- 
ject overstep  narrow  limits,  a  prevailing  tendency 
in  each  nation  or  race  to  be  itself  in  spirit  and 
tongue  and  to  owe  no  gratitude  or  debt  to  the  common 
j  stock.  Nevertheless  above  the  clashing  interests  of 
peoples,  the  rancorous  distrust  of  the  foreigner,  the 
urgency  of  the  one  paramount  duty,  survival,  there  has 
formed  itself  in  modern  Europe,  since  the  disintegration 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  republic  of  letters  and  of 
science,  which  practically  has  but  one  language,  and 
can  rise  above  the  ignorant  suspicions  and  parochial- 
ism, characteristic  and  so  perilous  in  the  democracy  of 
our  times. 

Professor  Ker  has  done  his  part  of  the  task  well. 
To-day,  we  do  not  entrust  a  comprehensive  survey  to 
a  single  writer  ;  the  old  serene,  all-embracing  glance 
from  the  mountain-top  is  almost  impossible.    What  we 
lose  in  systematic  unity  of  conception  we  gain  in  cor- 
rectness and  in  detail.    Whether  the  gain  balances  the 
loss    may  be  doubtful  ;   but  to  the   spacious  earlier 
methods  we  could  not  return.     These  have  become 
I  impossible  amid  the  increasing  material,  amid  the  new 
1  demand  for  accuracy  rather  than  ideas,  the  new  distrust 
I  of  too  much  symmetry  in  accounting  for  the  develop- 
ment of  history  or  of  spirit  along  lines  preconceived 
by  the  author  rather  than    discovered   in  the  facts. 
Yet  no  one  can  complain  of  the  small  area  of  this 
specialised   treatment   in   the   present   case.  From 
Boethius  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth  century  we  proceed 
!  as  far  as  the  first  Crusade  ;  and  can  trace  the  two  chief 
features  of  the  long  time  ;  first,  the   unrivalled,  un- 
questioned primacy  of  Latin,  not  merely  as  instrument 
for  universal    formula  and  document  and  treaty,  but 
I  also  as  sympathetic  vehicle  for  the  private  thoughts 
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and  hopes  of  the  student  or  poet ;  second,  the  vernacular 
folk-song  and  fairy-tale  in  which  the  Northern  races 
questioned  and  the  Southern  distorted  and  specialised 
the  Latin  tongue. 

One-third  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  this  latter, 
the  paramount  element  in  any  history  of  the  early 
middle  ages  ;  somewhat  more  than  a  third  is  given  to 
the  Teutonic,  Keltic  and  Romance  tongues  ;  something 
less  to  a  general  introduction  on  the  elements  of  this 
early  mediaeval  culture,  with  its  slender  equipment  of 
Boethius,  Capella,  Cassiodore,  Isidore  and  Orosius. 
In  all  these  departments  the  author  is  at  home  ;  par- 
ticularly good  is  his  delineation  of  Boethius,  specially 
sympathetic  is  his  treatment  of  the  Norse  temper  and 
the  mythology  that  partly  arose  from  it,  partly  gave  it 
the  peculiar  tone  of  dauntless  personality,  of  enter- 
prise in  a  losing  cause  ;  though  he  might  perhaps 
have  more  clearly  contrasted  the  essential  difference 
of  the  attitude  of  Viking  and  of  Stoic.  Several  points  | 
of  interest  in  letters  and  ethnology  are  suggested  ; 
the  extraordinary  debt  of  Southern  Europe  to  the 
"islands  of  the  Northern  Sea"  for  the  revival  and 
for  the  continuance  of  studies,  with  Iceland  and 
Ireland  alone  "possessed  of  riches  in  prose";  the 
metre  of  "  Pervigilium  Veneris  "  running  through 
from  Aristophanes  to  modern  Spanish  poetry,  "  Where 
the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  ",  and  the  rival 
rhythm  "  Come,  landlord,  fill  the  flowing  bowl",  the 
'"universal  measure"  of  all  modern  Greek  song, 
ballad  and  romance  ;  the  odd  positivism  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  wherein  is  no  place  for  fairy-tales  or  magical 
adventure  beloved  of  the  Norse  ;  the  northern  world, 
with  its  "indomitable  liberty  and  protestant  self-will  ", 
its  charter,  the  Germania  of  Tacitus — the  Sagas, 
where  nothing  is  of  much  "  importance  except  indi- 
vidual men " — indeed  the  whole  individualistic  civil- 
isation, whether  of  action  among  the  younger  nations, 
or  of  contemplation  as  in  the  tired  children  of  the 
Classic  races,  passing  under  the  spell  of  general  Ideas  ; 
when  "instead  of  the  old  personal  motives  there 
enter  the  larger  conceptions  of  religious  faith  and 
national  glory "  ;  the  epic  of  Roncesvalles  with  its 
"impersonal  cause  to  fight  for",  and  the  average 
Teutonic  poem,  where  the  "  heroic  moral  is  restricted 
to  the  bond  of  loyalty  between  lord  and  companion  "  ; 
an  a  word,  a  transition  from  the  Germania  to  Dante's  ' '  De 
Monarchia".  One  small  question  maybe  suggested; 
was  the  minute  and  passionate  search  for  synonyms 
and  periphrasis  akin  to  the  old  superstitious  dislike  of 
calling  a  thing  or  person  by  a  direct  name,  and  a 
preference  for  discursive  hint  and  allusiveness  ? 

Dr.  Ker  is  himself  a  master  of  neat  and  suggestive 
phrase:  "the  historical  genius  is  muffled  in  Latin 
prose";  after  Lucian  and  Apuleius  "the  promise  of  a 
Romantic  revival  died  away";  the  peculiar  mythology 
11  common  to  all  the  Germans",  "  the  human  world  as  an 
enclosure  defended  against  Chaos  .  .  .  through  all  his  ! 
daily  life  the  Northman  hears  the  boom  of  the  surges  of 
Chaos  on  the  dykes  of  the  world  ";  "  the  giants  are  not 
■disposed  of,  as  in  Greece,  by  a  decisive  conquest  early 
in  history";  Boethius,  as  the  "preacher  of  Obedience 
in  its  most  ideal  form  .  .  .  giving  a  sincere  and  quiet 
light "  to  the  whole  mediaeval  period  ;  Gildas  whose 
work,  like  Salvian's  and  Orosius',  is  "not  history  but 
denunciation;  the  history  is  parenthesis  ";  "things  were 
expressed  in  Latin  verse  which  could  not  only  not  be 
expressed  but  could  hardly  be  thought  in  English"; 
Bede's  "good  sense  everywhere  at  home";  Gregory  of 
Tours,  with  his  "lively  ungrammatical  huddle  of 
ph  rases";  Aldhelm's  "absurd  pomp";  Erigena,  who 
for  all  his  Platonism,  is  not  "swallowed  up  in  blind 
ecstasy",  does  not  "dismiss  the  world  and  its  fulness 
as  a  shadow";  Liutprand,  with  "no  one  near 
;him  in  his  gift  of  pure  mischief",  his  "  Greek  spices" 
scattered  over  his  manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting, 
"his  mocking  genius  akin  to  many  less  reputable 
authors ".  He  tells  too  how  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Elder  Eddahave  "  come  through  fire  "and  "hairbreadth 
escapes";  "  a  phrase  of  one  of  the  old  heathen  spells 
might  buy  the  whole  "  of  the  Ludwigslied  ;  the  two 
rival  modes,  the  "  continuous  eloquence  "  of  old 
English  poetry,  the  "  ringing  phrase  "  of  the  Icelandic  ;  ' 
the  Sagas,  with  their  "  ordinary  traffic  between  house 
•and  house",  where  the  "moralist  is  mainly  ethical  I 


not  political,  and  the  State  has  no  existence "  ;  the 
Settlement  of  Iceland,  "  looking  like  a  furious  plunge 
of  angry  and  intemperate  chiefs  ",  yet  turning  later  into 
a  City-State,  "distant  corners  near  to  one  another", 
"  no  sense  of  those  impersonal  forces,  those  nameless 
multitudes,  that  make  history  a  different  thing  from 
biography  in  other  lands  "  ;  the  curious  and  signifi- 
cant contrast  of  West  and  East,  to  the  Norse 
"  better  to  be  alive  than  dead  "  because  life  is 
"absolute  resistance,  perfect  because  without  hope", 
and  although  the  "  winning  side  is  Chaos  and  Un- 
reason"  ;  the  dying  ode  of  Ragnar  which  set  "the 
romantic  standard  of  the  ideal  Viking  "  ;  the  strange 
complexity  of  grammar  and  affected  periphrasis,  which 
terms  light  "dispenser  of  the  candles  of  the  fishes' 
way";  mediaeval  French,  that  "never  lost  its  child- 
hood, running  on  happily  from  phrase  to  phrase  with- 
out stopping  to  think  of  elaborate  constructions  "  ;  the 
miraculous  freedom  of  the  Irish  from  that  conventional 
mediaeval  habit  "of  taking  Nature  for  granted";  the 
"curious  work  of  modern  Welsh  poets  more  distant 
from  the  English  reading  public  than  the  poetry  of 
Persia  or  Japan";  the  "gloating  respectability"  of 
the  old  Asiatic  Greek  epic  of  Digenis  Acritas, 
"  neither  frank  in  the  primitive  way  nor  chivalrous 
in  the  modern  "  ;  and  the  essential  character  of  Keltic 
fairy-tales,  where  the  rude  "Fee-faw-fum"  of  the 
English  giant  is  expanded  into  the  imaginative  con- 
tumely, "  I  feel  the  smell  of  a  melodious  lying  Irish- 
man under  my  sod  and  country" — as  our  author 
remarks,  "  a  more  interesting  formula  ".  The  work  is 
full  of  happy  tact  and  sympathetic  treatment.  It  is 
scarcely  a  book  for  beginners  ;  it  takes  much  elementary 
knowledge  for  granted.  It  is  allusive  and  crowded, 
and  every  page  has  suggestions  for  an  elaborate  essay  ; 
it  is  sometimes  tantalising  in  its  reticence  and  in  its 
too  scanty  specimen-morsels.  But  it  is  the  product  of 
one  who  knows  thoroughly  and  who  loves  his  subject. 
It  is  much  more  than  a  handbook  for  the  rudiments  ;  it 
is  a  faithful  and  stimulating  guide. 


NURSERY  RHYMES. 

"The  Seagulls  and  other  Poems."    By  .  "A 

volume  of  charming  verse  written  unaided  by  a 
little  girl  of  twelve  years.  The  book  contains  an 
appreciative  introduction  by  Reginald  Bosworth 
Smith,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School." 
London  :  Putnam.     1904.    4^.  6d. 

'  I  "HE  plan  of  a  certain  class  of  publishers  to  give  on 
the  covers  of  a  book  their  own  view  of  its  merits 
is  irritating,  but  we  can  see  that  it  has  its  uses.  Doubt- 
less it  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  subscriptions  to 
certain  rude  drawings,  informing  the  world  that  "  this  ", 
which  looks  like  nothing  in  the  world  or  under  it,  is  a 
cow,  or  an  ass,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  It  discovers 
the  author's  ideal,  which  the  publisher,  being  in  the 
author's  confidence,  is  in  a  much  better  position  to 
gauge  than  the  reviewer,  who  has  only  results  to  judge 
from.  Left  to  ourselves,  for  instance,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  publisher's  review,  we  should  have 
taken  this  book  to  be  just  a  number  of  child's  nonsense 
verses  or  playings  at  poetry,  which  the  pride  of  a  fond 
home  circle  had  chosen  to  go  to  the  expense  of  printing 
for  its  private  delight.  Their  publication  we  should 
have  taken  to  be  an  accident.  We  could  not  have 
believed  that  sane  parents  would  deliberately  publish  to 
the  world  and  send  out  for  review : — 

"  Who  is  the  dear  little  Nursery  King  ? 
Do  you  know,  my  little  folks  wee  ? 
He's  not  a  musician,  but  he'll  sweetly  sing, 
When  he  sits  upon  his  nurse's  knee. 
Hip  !  hip  !  hurray  !    So  the  children  sing  : 
Give  out  three  cheers  for  the  Nursery  King." 

and  a  number  of  other  rhymes  of  the  sort.  Had  the 
publisher  left  us  alone,  that  is  exactly  what  we  should 
have  done  with  the  book,  thinking  it  was  no  more  our 
duty  to  take  these  rhymes  seriously  than  to  examine 
critically  all  baby's  marvellous  sayings,  which  rightly 
astonish  and  delight  the  affectionate  parents.  But 
we  are  challenged  to  quite  a  different  attitude.  We 
are  told  that  this  is  "charming  verse"  and  that  Mr. 
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Bosworth  Smith  says  so  :  so  it  must  be  so.  We 
have  therefore  read  every  single  line  in  the  book,  in- 
cluding every  word  in  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  "  appre- 
ciative introduction ".  And  we  find  that  the  rhymes 
are  put  forward  with  great  solemnity  as  the  work 
of  a  prodigy,  a  twelve-year-old  poet.  Musical  pro- 
digies  have  always  abounded  ;  there  is  a  twelve- 
year-old  violinist  being  shown  at  this  moment :  they 
are  an  insufferable  nuisance,  but  they  are  prodigies  : 
monsters :  prematurely  delivered  buds  that  never 
open  perfect  flowers.  These  rhymes  do  not  indicate 
even  that  much  of  the  remarkable.  This  child  is  no 
prodigy  ;  she  is  probably  infinite!}"  better  than  that. 
There  are  in  these  lines  hints  of  a  charming  child- 
character,  with  more  than  usual  capacity  for  feeling. 
There  is  too  a  sense  of  mystery.  The  "  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land  "  shines  through  here  and 
there.  That  is  true  of  every  interesting  child  ;  but  not 
one  interesting  child  in  ten  thousand  can  make  a  line 
that  comes  within  a  world  of  being  poetry.  It  is 
intellectually  impossible.  And  to  parade  puerilia  of  this 
kind  as  verse  is  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  the  parents 
and  a  most  unfair  exhibition  of  the  child.  That  is  why 
we  have  kept  back  the  child's  name  in  this  case  ;  we 
would  save  her  from  her  parents'  follies.  We  do  not 
wish  to  pillory  the  child  ;  but  for  the  parents  and 
for  the  book's  sponsor,  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  there 
is  no  possible  excuse.  Here  are  two  Harrow 
masters,  or  ex-masters,  whose  fond  pride  has  so  run 
away  with  their  judgment  that  they  think  it  worth 
while  to  publish  to  the  world,  and  ask  for  a  critical 
judgment  of,  lines  that  can  have  no  more  importance  for 
anyone  outside  her  innermost  home  circle  than  the  little 
girl's  prattle  to  her  dolls.  These  two  Harrow  masters 
are  acting  precisely  as  vulgar  parents  who  insist  on 
exhibiting  their  children  in  all  their  best  finery  and 
inflicting"  them  on  every  unfortunate  person  who  comes 
to  the  house.  This  is  a  "  literary  "  nuisance  that  must  be 
stopped.  Juvenilia  are  bad  enough,  but  puerilia  are 
intolerable.  A  still  uglier  feature  of  this  case  than  its 
literary  vice  is  the  utter  disregard  it  shows  of  the 
child's  welfare.  Her  father,  it  is  clear,  is  grossly  unfit 
for  his  profession.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  training  of  youth  who,  to  flatter  his 
own  vanity,  to  have  the  pride  of  being  thought  the  father 
of  a  child  poet,  would  risk  the  possible  effect  on  his 
child's  character  of  publishing  her  rhymes  to  the  world 
and  so  proclaiming  her  an  extraordinary  person,  a 
wonder  to  be  looked  up  to  by  all  her  relations  and 
friends,  to  be  talked  about  and  written  about.  Not 
content  with  publishing  the  rhymes,  he  must  also 
publish  his  little  girl's  photograph,  which  makes  the 
frontispiece  to  the  book  ;  a  gross  piece  of  vulgarity  of 
which  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  incapable.  We 
cannot  congratulate  Harrow.  It  may  be,  we  sincerely 
hope  it  is  so,  that  the  child  will  not  be  spoilt  by  this 
parental  folly.  But  there  are  indications  in  the  rhymes 
themselves  that  she  is  not  out  of  danger.  The  whole 
book  indicates  far  too  much  self-consciousness  for 
a  child  of  twelve.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  her  mother,  we  are  told,  cautioned  her  against 
thinking  much  "  of  any  little  power  she  might  possess, 
such  as  that  of  writing  verse  "  ?  Could  anything  more 
maladroit  be  conceived  ?  Naturally  it  produced 
the  child's  priggish  and  un-childlike  answer  that  it 
would  be  silly  to  be  conceited  ;  she  was  only  "  the 
jug  out  of  which  the  water  was  poured  ".  No  healthy 
little  girl  ever  said  that  spontaneously.  There  are  also 
mawkish  tendencies  in  some  of  the  lines — 

"  Cupid,  Cupid,  thy  sharp  arrows 

Deep  have  pierced  into  my  heart. 
Love  bring"s  joy  :  but  love  brings  sorrow. 
Ah  !  love  makes  it  hard  to  part. 

Oh  come,  my  Love,  and  be  my  love. 
Oh,  come  and  be  my  bride." 

Oh  Death  the  Healer,  Death  the  Wounder, 
Will  you  not  smite  my  brow  ? 

"  Ah,  no  !  this  life  is  still  for  me, 
Oh  God  !  for  I  cannot  die  !  " 

Obviously  the  child  had  heard  her  elders  talk  of  love 
stories  and  tragedies,  and  thought  it  necessary  for  her, 
as  a  poet,  to  write  about  the  bitterness  of  life  and 


sweetness  of  death.  A  fine  education  in  false  senti- 
ment. 

We  trust  this  book  may  be  utterly  forgotten  before 
she  grows  up,  for  if  at  that  time  she  is  not  a  fool  her- 
self, she  will  assuredly,  when  she  looks  at  this  book, 
think  her  parents  fools. 


THE  PERSIAN  PROBLEM. 

"The   Middle    Eastern   Question."      By  V.  Chirol. 

London  :  Murrav.  1904.  i&y.  net. 
T  T  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  outcome  of  the 
present  war  in  the  East  will  have  its  chief  im- 
portance for  England  in  the  modifying  influence  it  will 
exercise  indirectly  on  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  further  becomes  apparent  at  every  turn  to  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Chirol's  book  that  the  Middle  Eastern  Question 
is  India.  Not  only  is  she,  in  Lord  Curzon's  words, 
"  the  strategical  frontier  of  the  British  Empire  "  and  the 
greatest  outside  source  of  England's  wealth,  but  she 
is  the  key  of  the  entire  British  position  in  Asia  and 
one  of  the  most  dominant  factors  in  the  security  and 
cohesion  of  the  empire.  The  position  in  adjacent  coun- 
tries possesses  an  importance  directly  proportioned  to 
the  influence  each  will  exercise  on  the  future  of  India. 
Other  nations  know  this  just  as  well  as  we  do.  In  fact 
the  one  with  whom  we  have  chiefly  to  reckon  has  recog- 
nised it  longer  and  more  clearly  than  English  statesmen 
or  the  English  public.  The  present  Viceroy  of  India  is 
one  of  the  few  who  even  now  have  thoroughly  grasped 
the  truth.   The  most  significant  of  his  recent  utterances 

I  in  India  was  that  which  explained  the  altered  position 
India  occupies  in  the  field  of  international  politics  and 
the  fresh  responsibilities  thus  created. 

As  India  is  the  centre  of  the  Eastern  question,  so 
Persia  is  at  the  moment  the  chief  factor  in  the  Indian 
problem.  Naturally  therefore  Mr.  Chirol  devotes  the 
greater  part  of  his  volume  to  an  examination  of  the- 
position  in  Persia.  Nowhere  else  are  British  interests 
so  seriously  threatened  and  nowhere  else,  it  must  be 
added,  have  they  been  treated  with  such  neglect  and 
such  want  of  statesmanlike  ability.  It  is  not  merely 
that  there  has  been  a  bad  policy — but  there  has  been 
no  consistent  policy  at  all.  And  now  that  outside 
pressure  has  to  some  degree  aroused  the  attention  of 

I  our  responsible  rulers,  the  mischief  has  gone  so  far 
that  the  position  England  once  held  and  ought  still  to 
hold  in  Persia  can  no  longer  be  recovered.  Our 
merchants,  English  and  Indian,  are  being  rapidly 
crushed  and  crowded  by  questionable  means,  out  of 
markets  which  they  once  monopolised.  And  this  is 
perhaps  the  least  part  of  the  mischief.  By  the  same 
process  which  Russia  employs  to  oust  us  from  the 
markets  of  Persia  she  has  obtained  a  control  which 
makes  her  de  facto  ruler  of  the  Shah's  country  and 
enables  her  to  elaborate  projects  full  of  menace  to  the 
security  of  our  whole  position  in  the  East.  We  have 
established  and  maintain  on  the  North  West  of  India 
a  powerful  buffer  state  which  Russia,  even  without  her 
recent    experience,    might    well   hesitate    to  attack. 

:  We    have    spent    immense    Sums    in    securing  the 

I  frontier  which  has  been  the  historical  road  for 
invaders    of   India.      Russia   has   meanwhile  moved 

1  steadily  towards  a  point  from  which  she  can  neutralise 

I  those  efforts  by  turning  our  line  of  defence  and  com- 
pelling us  to  throw  a  fresh  and  intolerable  burden  on 

i  the  resources  of  India.  Beyond  this  the  acquisition  of 
a  naval  base  on  the  Gulf  connected  by  railway  with  her 
central  Asiatic  system  unquestionably  forms  part  of  her 
policy. 

So  secure  has  Russia  become  in  her  domination  of  the 
Shah  and  his  ministry  and  so  abject  their  submission  that 
even  the  courteous  forms  with  which  diplomacy  softens 
its  rebuffs  are  replaced  by  something  like  contempt. 
This  was  seen  when  the  negotiations  or  mandates  by 
which  Russia  imposed  on  the  Shah's  government  a 
tariff  system  skilfully  framed  to  cripple  British  trade 
were  studiously  concealed  from  the  Power  chiefly  in- 
terested. On  the  occasion  of  the  Shah's  visit  to 
England  in  1902  the  existence  of  the  Russian  Conven- 
tion was  formally  denied  by  the  Persian  Prime  Minister 
l  though,  it  had  been  signed  nine  months  before.  The 
i  time  selected  for  its  public  announcement  came  six 
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months  later  on  the  very  day  on  which  Lord  Downe  at 
the  head  of  a  special  mission  was  investing  the  Shah  at 
Teheran  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

In  the  history  of  Russian  methods  and  measures  in 
Persia  will  be  found  a  justification  for  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  their  recurrence  in  Tibet. 
To  the  Tibetan  question  Mr.  Chirol  has  devoted  a 
valuable  chapter  which  explains  how  the  present  com- 
plications came  about.  Those  who  argue  that  the 
remoteness  of  Russia  renders  her  designs  on  Lhasa 
a  negligible  matter  are  reminded  that  Russia  working 
down  from  the  north  along  the  Tibet  border  and  France 
working  up  from  the  south,  to  a  meeting  point  in  the 
Yang  Tsze  Valley,  threaten  to  envelop  Tibet  and  domi- 
nate Lhasa  more  effectually  than  the  Chinese  suzerain 
whom  they  would  replace.  India  would  be  thus 
threatened  from  a  new  point  and  compelled  to  divert 
for  its  defence  some  of  the  force  which  would  otherwise 
be  free  to  resist  an  enemy  approaching  from  Persia. 

In  fact  the  Russian  policy  in  Persia,  Mr.  Chirol 
iustly  observes,  is  only  part  of  a  great  system  of 
Asiatic  policy,  initiated  by  Peter  the  Great  and  steadily 
pursued  through  good  and  evil  times.  On  its  solution 
the  future  of  Asia  must  depend.  For  us  the  importance 
of  the  Persian  problem  is  that  elsewhere  other  Powers 
and  interests  are  involved.  In  Persia  Britain  and 
Russia  alone  are  concerned. 


THE  OXFORD  DRAWINGS. 

41  Selected  Drawings  from  Old  Masters  in  the  University 
Galleries  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Part  II. 
Ed.  Sidney  Colvin.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon 
Press.     1904.    £3  3-y. 

IN  our  notice  of  the  first  part  of  this  publication  we 
paid  our  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  reproduc- 
tions and  the  learning  and  taste  displayed  in  Mr.  Colvin's 
accompanying  notes.    The  second  instalment  of  twenty 
drawings  shows  no  falling  off  in  either  respect.  It 
opens  with  two  Durers,  the  first  a  curious  and  com- 
plicated  design   illustrating   the    "Pleasures  of  the 
World  ",  the  second  a  design  apparently  for  a  sepul- 
chral relief  in  the  manner  of  slabs  that  exist  from  the 
hand  of  Peter  Vischer.    Two  of  these  are  reproduced 
in  illustration.    The  Italian  section  begins  with  a  draw- 
ing of  the  School  of  Mantegna.    Then  follow  four 
allegorical  drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    They  are 
of    minor   interest    in    themselves,    but   have  given 
occasion  for    some   very  ingenious   and   patient  un- 
ravelling   of    their    allusions    by    the    editor.  An 
imitation  of  Leonardo  follows,  assigned  to  Beltraffio. 
Then  follow  three  sheets  by  Michael  Angelo.    On  the 
first  are  studies  in  pen  and  ink,  including  a  very  in- 
teresting trial  of  a  group  of  the  Virgin,  Child,  and 
S.   Anne,  founded,  probably,  as  Mr.  Colvin  says,  on 
Leonardo's  cartoon.    The  others  are  a  fine  study  of  a 
back,  and  some  heads.    The  next  sheet  is  the  well- 
known  woman's  head  from  the  University  Galleries,  a 
drawing  that,  owing  to  one  or  two  over-workings  or 
injuries,  does  not  produce  quite  the  effect  that  it  ought 
to.    The  study  of"  a  leg  on  the  remaining  sheet  is  a 
masterpiece.    The  next  plate  gives  what  has  hitherto 
been    treated    as    the    front    of    this    sheet,   but  is 
really    an    inferior   drawing    probably    by    a  pupil. 
This,  and  a  very  fine  Michelangelesque  design  that 
follows,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  not  equal  to  its 
general  conception  in  detail,  are  given  by  the  editor  to 
Sebastian  del  Piombo.     A  charming  R'aphael  sketch 
for  the  Virgin  with  the  Goldfinch,  and  studies  for 
the  Child  in  the  Belle  Jardiniere  follow.    Then,  from  the 
Netherlands  comes  a  magnificent  study  by  Rubens  for 
an  executioner's  back.    The  Van  Dyck  that  follows  it 
shows  how  the  pupil  took  on  the  manner  of  his  master, 
without  having  quite  the  vigour  necessary  to  fill  out  its 
muscular  system.    The  portrait-study  represents  him 
better.    On  the  next  sheet  are  a  little  Rembrandt  land- 
scape, and  a  sketch  by  one  of  his  followers,  of  no  great 
value  in  itself,  but  identifying  its  little  known  author, 
Abraham  Furnerius,  by  his  signature.    A  Paul  Potter 
closes  the  present  list. 


CHINA  AS  SHE  IS  NOT. 

"  A  Russo-Chinese  Empire."    By  A.  Ular.  Translated 
from  the  French.    London  :  Constable.    js.  6d. 

FOR  wealth  of  imagination  and  bewildering  inaccu- 
racy of  statement  this  latest  book  on  China  and 
her  relations  with  foreign  Powers  would  be  hard  to 
beat.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  M.  Ular  means  his 
readers  to  take  him  seriously,  for  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  this  inventive  and 
frequently  libellous  volume  which  does  not  contain  an 
j  inaccuracy.  M.  Ular  is  wrong  in  most  of  his  so-called 
facts,  wrong  in  his  conception  of  the  power  of  the 
Lamaist  hierarchy,  utterly  at  sea  when  he  attempts  to 
describe  the  social  and  financial  systems  of  the  Chinese 
or  their  methods  of  government.  The  motive  of  the 
book  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  continuity  of  purpose 
1  displayed  by  Russia  in  her  expansion  eastwards,  and 
M.  Ular  gives  just  praise  to  the  skill  of  the  statesmen 
who  have  guided  Russian  policy  in  this  direction.  When, 
however,  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  methods  by  which 
these  agents  have  worked,  methods  which  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  world  but  are  indicated  to  careful 
observers  such  as  the  author  by  various  episodes  that 
have  accidentally  come  to  light,  he  indulges  in  assertions 
that  are  hardly  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  the  Govern- 
ment whose  cause  he  champions.  The  policy  of  Russia, 
according  to  M.  Ular,  has  been  to  persuade  China  that 
"  Codlin  is  the  friend  not  Short",  to  encourage  her  in 
obstructing  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  clumsy 
diplomatists  of  the  West  to  obtain  extensions  of  com- 
mercial or  other  privileges,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Provinces,  and  to  develop  for  all  they  are  worth  those 
mysterious  ties  of  ancient  kinship  by  which  China  and 
Russia  are  related.  Her  agents  have  steadily  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Lamaist  hierarchy  whose  head, 
the  Dalai  Lama,  is  the  pope  of  Buddhism,  and  through 
the  Buddhist  priesthood  she  has  exercised  a  terrorism 
over  the  Manchu  dynasty  who  only  remain  in  power  by 
favour  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  Russia's  aim,  so  says 
M.  Ular,  is  the  annexation  not  only  of  Manchuria  but 
of  the  whole  of  Northern  China  as  well,  and  in  this 
region  a  Russo-Chinese  empire  will  eventually  be 
founded  that  will  dominate  the  world  politically  and 
commercially.  It  was  with  this  object  in  view  that  the 
Boxer  rising  was  started  by  Russia  through  Buddhist 
agency,  and  was  turned  by  Russia  from  an  anti- 
dynastic  channel  into  a  general  movement  against 
foreigners  in  order  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  Chinese 
Court  and  to  strengthen  Russia's  hold  on  Mongolia, 
the  home  of  Buddhism,  while  opportunities  were  hoped 
for  of  annexation  in  China  proper.  The  "drowning 
episode  "  at  Blagovestchensk  was  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  who 
was  told  to  kill  a  few  Chun-chus  to  keep  up  a  sem- 
blance of  unrest  in  that  region  which  never  really 
existed,  but  the  order  was  misinterpreted  and  carried 
too  far.  Translations  are  supplied  of  various  docu- 
ments in  support  of  some  of  his  amazing  statements, 
amongst  them  the  text  of  a  secret  treaty  made  by 
Li  Hung-chang  with  a  Russian  agent  at  Canton.  This 
treaty,  which  arranges  for  the  occupation  of  Tibet  by 
Russia  in  the  event  of  disturbances  in  that  region,  was, 
says  M.  Ular,  drawn  up  in  Russian,  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  use  of  the  latter  text  would  appear  to 
I  most  people  to  be  superfluous.  Translations  are  also 
given  of  various  letters  written  by  Chinese  to  Chinese 
describing  atrocities  committed  by  German  soldiers. 
These  letters  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
specially  concocted  for  M.  Ular's  benefit.  A  vicious 
attack  is  made  on  that  gallant  and  popular  officer 
Baron  Kettler  who,  we  are  informed,  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  a  Chinese  mob — justly  indignant  at  the  brutalities 
of  this  ferocious  representative  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
arresting  natives  wholesale  and  putting  them  to  death 
in  the  embassy  grounds,  and  who  never  went  through 
,  the  streets  without  having  a  score  or  so  of  natives 
cruelly  beaten  by  his  lictors.  His  "  execution  "  roused 
the  hypocritical  and  ill-founded  indignation  of  Europe, 
but  the  episode  was  a  godsend  for  Russia  as  it 
changed  the  embarrassed  position  of  the  Tsar  into  a 
"Messianic  Apotheosis".  This  one  passage  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  book,  though 
many  more  might  be  quoted  to  show  the  animus  of  the 
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writer.  Many  of  his  general  statements  are  equally 
extravagant.  All  missionaries  are  political  agents  who 
live  by  fraudulent  trading  and  never  pay  their  debts. 
Though  Chinese  courts  are  models  of  fairness  and 
extra-territoriality  is  a  scandalous  imposition,  Chinese 
offenders  are  arbitrarily  tried  in  foreign  courts  where 
justice  is  invariably  denied  them.  We  learn  that 
Chinese  always  pay  their  debts,  and  that  their  word  is 
as  good  as  their  bond  ;  that  all  Chinese  industry  is 
part  of  a  universal  co-operative  system,  and  that  a 
currency  neither  exists  nor  is  needed.  Perfect  peace, 
goodwill  and  mutual  confidence  reign  in  this  Utopia 
where  revolution  and  even  discontent  are  unknown. 
The  simple  and  ingenuous  natives  are  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  Russians  alone,  and  it  is  an  iniquity 
that  the  barbarous  Westerner  should  force  his  presence 
and  his  trade  upon  them. 

The  translator,  who  withholds  his  name,  suggests  in 
his  preface  that  M.  Ular  not  infrequently  damages  his 
case  by  overstating  it,  less  perhaps  in  substance  than 
in  form.  This  is  mild  criticism  indeed  of  a  book  that 
had  better  not  have  been  written  and  was  certainly  not 
worth  translating. 


A  SHIPBUILDER  OF  THE  PAST. 

"  Naval  Development  of  the    Century."     By  Sir  N. 
Barnaby.    London  :  Chambers.     1904.    5s.  net. 

THE  shipbuilder  can  claim  to  be  a  greater  maker  of 
history  than  either  statesman  or  diplomatist  ; 
each  step  forward  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding  sets  the 
political  pendulum  on  the  swing  ;  as  the  naval  archi- 
tect advances  in  his  craft  he  unwittingly  puts  in  motion 
forces  which  the  efforts  of  statesmanship  endeavour  to 
control.  The  current  of  commerce  shifts  with  the 
increased  development  of  sea  communication  and  in 
doing  so  modifies  in  varying  degree  the  conditions 
under  which  the  different  peoples  live,  stranding  some 
nations,  forcing  others  forward  on  its  tide.  No  one 
therefore  deserves  a  more  attentive  hearing  than  the 
constructor  of  ships  when  he  comes  forward  to  relate 
the  practical  achievements  of  his  science  during  the 
past  century,  more  especially  since  that  period  was  one 
of  unparalleled  naval  development.  Although  Sir 
Nathaniel  Barnaby  has  an  irritating  way  of  throwing 
words  together  which  at  times  makes  him  almost  unin- 
telligible, and  is  given  to  too  free  a  use  of  what  the 
"author"  and  "  present  writer"  has  on  different  occa- 
sions said — which  savours  somewhat  of  bookmaking — 
he  has  amassed  a  considerable  amount  of  miscellaneous 
information  concerning  ships  and  their  equipment — a 
good  deal  of  it  taken  from  cuttings,  duly  acknowledged 
be  it  said — which  may  perhaps  contribute  to  a  better 
general  appreciation  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the 
shipbuilder.  But  surely  the  material  to  be  culled  from 
the  annals  of  a  particular  trade  is  ample  to  occupy  the 
pen  of  one  man  and  there  was  no  necessity  to  travel  out 
of  the  way  to  write  a  chapter  on  "  British  Naval 
panics "  and  blame  the  sailor  for  forcing  the  pace  in 
naval  expenditure.  The  sailor  man  has  no  wish  to  change 
a  strategy  to  which  he  is  accustomed  until  obliged  to 
do  so  on  account  of  improvements  in  ships  and  guns 
brought  about  by  men  of  invention,  the  shipbuilder  and 
engineer  ;  if  it  rested  with  him  there  would  be  no  need 
to  mourn  the  passing  of  the  sailing  ship.  The  oft- 
changing  demands  of  naval  officers  are  the  out- 
come of  the  rapid  progress  made  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, machinery  and  the  manufacture  of  guns  and 
explosives  ;  what  justification  is  there  then  for  censur- 
ing men  who  look  with  an  eye  of  favour  upon  breech- 
loading  guns  because  "when  they  were  younger"  they 
preferred  the  now  discredited  and  superseded  muzzle- 
loader,  since  the  breech-loading  ordnance  of  to-day 
cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  that  condemned  in  their 
youth  ?  Sir  Nathaniel  goes  on  to  grumble  that  naval 
officers  should  treat  ships  as  obsolete  when  they  fall 
below  the  "  standard  of  speed  which  they  have  in  their 
mind  but  which  none  of  them  can  justify  by  any  sound 
reasoning  or  coherent  imagining":  were  he  a  less 
zealous  advocate  for  the  international  protection  of 
private  property  at  sea — an  arrangement  by  the  way 
which  might  not  fall  in  with  his  expectations — or  in 
default  the  more  extended  employment  of  merchant 


vessels  in  the  service  of  war,  he  would  admit  that  an 
old  battleship  is  an  encumbrance  and  can  become  a 
positive  source  of  danger  to  a  modern  fleet  through 
her  lack  of  speed  and  limited  coal  capacity.  The  dis- 
tribution of  armour  also  is  not  a  matter  of  fashion  as  he 
would  insinuate,  for  that  depends  upon  the  use  to  which 
any  particular  type  of  ship  is  to  be  put.  Progress  in  the 
shipbuilding  art  evolves  types  which  dictate  a  modification 
of  strategy,  and  strategy  in  its  turn  reacts  on  ship- 
building and  the  armouring  of  ships.  A  vain  regret  for 
the  past  which  is  apparent  throughout  his  book  leads- 
Sir  Nathaniel  to  draw  more  than  one  curious  conclusion, 
based  on  "  no  sound  reasoning  ".  Lamenting  the 
adoption  of  the  canal  route,  he  says  : — "  It  may  be  that 
the  mean  saving  on  troop  service  has  had  much  to  do 
with  colonial  alienation  in  South  Africa  ....  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  had  the  old  Cape  route  for  com- 
merce and  especially  for  Indian  transport  been  main- 
tained there  would  have  been  no  Boer  difficulties "  : 
which  shows  a  strange  lack  of  knowledge  of  Dutch 
sentiment  and  South  African  history.  On  one  point 
we  can  reassure  him  ;  the  younger  officers  and  mea 
are  not  in  danger  of  deteriorating  through  the  abandon- 
ment of  old  ships  and  methods  for  those  of  a  modern 
date,  and  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  small  craft  of 
the  present  day  are  equal  to  any  afforded  by  those 
which  they  have  replaced.  The  former  director 
of  naval  construction  is  opposed  to  the  armoured 
monster  whose  existence  he  considers  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  maritime  nations  and  therefore  welcomes 
the  appearance  of  the  submarine  boat,  but  whatever 
effect  the  submarine  may  have  in  influencing  designs 
for  warships  of  the  future,  can  he  be  sure  that  the 
stronger  sea-powers  are  going  to  derive  most  advantage 
from  it?  Englishmen  take  more  interest  in  naval 
questions  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago  and  the  ship- 
builder can  and  does  teach  us  all  a  great  deal  when  he 
keeps  within  his  own  province  ;  when  he  makes  excur- 
sions into  the  ethics  of  naval  development,  strategy  and 
the  mysteries  of  international  law,  attention  is  apt  to 
wander.  These  subjects  are  approached  in  such  an 
elementary  way  that  we  assume  the  intelligence  of  the 
readers  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  series  is  not  very 
highly  rated.  We  trust  however  that  they  are  not 
demented  enough  to  share  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby's 
desire  for  an  interchangeability  of  citizenship  between, 
British  subjects  and  those  of  the  United  States. 


NOVELS. 

I  "  Father    Clancy."     By    A.    Fremdling.      London  : 
Duckworth.     1904.  6s. 

,  This  is  a  somewhat  puzzling  book.  It  is  a  mere 
series  of  episodes  in  Kerry  of  to-day,  apparently  de- 

j  signed  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a  very  lovable 

I  priest,  whose  colleagues  are  depicted  in  libellously 
black  colours.  There  are  very  serious  faults  of  taste, 
notably  in  the  description  of  a  little  girl's  invocation  to 
the  statue  of  a  saint.  The  author  has  apparently  a 
close  acquaintance  with  Roman  ritual,  but  in  a  long 
quotation  from  a  hymn  introduces  the  curious  phrase, 
"  In  supremae  noctae  coenae  ".  But  the  puzzle  is  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  or  her  acquaintance  with  the  scenes 
described.  It  is  all  a  little  too  close  to  life  to  be  the 
work  of  an  ordinary  tourist,  and  the  language  is  not 
stage-Irish,  although  far  from  the  copious  fancifulness 
of  the  Kerry  peasant.  But  when  Irish  gatherings  cheer 
they  do  not  cry  "Hooray",  and  "Master  Herbert  of 
Ballygarvey  "  is  an  incomprehensible  style.  A  writer 
who  thinks  that  the  crowd  at  an  Irish  race-meeting  is 
less  interested  in  the  horses  than  in  the  side-shows  does 
not  know  much  about  the  country.  Something  of  the 
sordid  poverty  of  a  small  Irish  town  is  here,  but  very 
little  of  the  other  features  which  temper  the  sting  of 
that  poverty.  The  episode  of  a  priest  disguising  him- 
self to  spy  upon  amorous  couples  is  violently  impro- 
bable ;  in  reality  he  would  patrol  the  village  street 

1  openly  to  prevent  scandals  instead  of  setting  traps  for 
the  weaker  members  of  his  flock.  But  the  book,  if  it 
fails  in  its  attempt  at  photographic  accuracy,  has 
nothing,  to  commend  it.  The  solitary  figure  of  Father 
Clancy  does  not  make  up  for  the  crowd  of  degraded 
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and  vicious  figures  into  whose  company  the  reader  is 
dragged  by  an  incompetent  guide. 

"  A  Weaver  of  Webs."  By  John  Oxenham.  London : 
Methuen.  1904.  6s. 
The  pseudo-diplomatic  novel  threatens  to  become 
tiresome.  The  public  apparently  likes  to  have  am- 
bassadors and  attaches  in  fiction  made  according  to 
stereotyped  pattern,  and  it  gets  what  it  likes.  In  "A 
Weaver  of  Webs  "  Mr.  Oxenham  constructs  a  romance 
— to  use  the  current  but  misleading  label—on  approved 
lines,  introduces  us  to  a  cosmopolitan  circle  in  Vienna, 
takes  his  characters  to  a  shooting  lodge  somewhere  in 
the  Balkans,  throws  in  a  Constantinople  scene,  and 
puts  the  serious  business  in  the  hands  of  brigands. 
The  book  is  written  with  undistinguished  fluency,  and 
no  single  person  in  it  arrests  the  attention.  The  weaver 
of  webs  is  a  highly  accomplished  scoundrel,  whose 
secret  can  be  guessed  at  an  early  stage,  but  his  inventor 
leaves  him  shadowy,  never  attempting  to  see  the  webs 
with  the  spider's  eyes.  Thus  we  are  once  more  given 
the  villain  of  melodrama,  whose  crimes  are  caused  en- 
tirely by  the  supposed  necessities  of  the  play — a  lay 
figure  which  walks  about  with  a  label  attached.  But 
the  story  if  told  by  this  personage  might  have  been 
interesting. 

"A  Bachelor  in  Arcady."  By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 
London  :  Unwin.  1904.  6s. 
We  feel  quite  sure  that  it  is  expected  of  us  that  we 
should  refer  to  this  book  as  idyllic,  and  will  at  once 
admit  that  it  is  — in  a  way.  Whether,  however,  it  is  so 
in  a  way  that  will  commend  itself  to  ordinary  novel 
readers  remains  to  be  seen.  For  the  book  comes  to  us 
in  the  regulation  guise  of  a  novel  and  it  has  a  love 
story — one  in  which  the  course  of  love  ran  so  smoothly 
that  believers  in  the  proverb  might  doubt  whether  the 
love  was  true,  yet  as  a  novel  it  is  thin  indeed.  There 
are  some  excellent  sketches  of  character  in  the  sub- 
sidiary persons  but  the  three  chief  ones  the  "  Bachelor  " 
— on  the  high  road  to  be  a  Benedict  of  course — the 
maid  and  her  father  do  not  by  any  means  impress  us 
with  their  reality  ;  but  Tom  Lad,  his  wife  and  a  certain 
beggar  are  all  admirable.  It  is  an  unexciting  book, 
one  that  a  couple  of  holiday  hours  may  be  agreeably 
spent  over  on  a  hot  afternoon. 

"  The  Slaking  of  the  Sword  :  Tales  of  the  Far  East." 
By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.  London  :  Methuen.  1904. 
6s. 

There  are  five  stories  in  this  volume  of  which  the 
first,  that  gives  its  title  to  the  collection,  is  almost  the 
shortest,  and  in  some  ways  the  least  satisfactory.  Four 
of  the  tales  are  Japanese  and  the  fifth  is  the  spirited 
account  of  a  Tartar  maiden  sent  into  slavery  into  the 
harem  of  the  Prince  of  Lahore.  The  reader  in  search 
of  a  story  with  a  plot,  something  that  shall  hold  the 
attention  more  closely  than  a  mere  episodical  short  tale 
will  probably  find  most  entertainment  in  the  romance  of 
"  Hime  " — the  fruit  of  an  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  That 
long  arm  of  coincidence  which  novelists  find  so  useful 
was  responsible  for  George  Harrington's  nephew  visit- 
ing a  certain  part  of  Japan  and  falling  in  with  his 
cousin  all  unconscious  of  the  relationship.  Without 
the  "  long  arm  "  novelists  would  be  wanting  one  of 
the  most  useful  implements  of  their  craft  and  by  its  aid 
Mrs.  Fraser  has  devised  a  charming  little  romance. 

"Wolves:  an  Old  Story  Retold."  By  Robert  H. 
Sherard.  London  :  Greening.  1904.  6s. 
Mr.  Sherard  states  that  this  story  is  "  taken  from"  a 
novel  called  "  The  Wild  Beast  of  Gevaudan  "  by  Elie 
Berthet.  We  have  not  looked  up  M.  Berthet's  novel, 
but  we  should  be  surprised  if  there  were  much  of  it 
left  after  the  present  story  had  been  taken  from  it.  For 
"  Wolves"  has  the  air  of  being  a  somewhat  slipshod 
translation  from  a  commonplace  French  novel  of  an 
old-fashioned  type.  The  story  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
a  monstrous  wolf  that  flourished  about  1765  near 
Gevaudan,  which  was  helped  in  its  depredations  by  a 
maniac  shepherd,  here  termed  a  "  lycanthrope  ".  There 
is  no  supernatural  element,  the  maniac  being  not  an 
orthodox  were-wolfj  but  a  human  being  that  had  taken 
to  beastly  ways.  A  very  conventional  love-interest 
runs  through  the  story.    Mr.  Sherard's  style  is  not  very 


happy:  "By  the  grace  of  God  and  St.  Hubert,  the- 
patron  saint  of  hunters  ....  I  spotted  a  big  wolf", 
observes  the  wicked  Baron.  There  is  something  incon- 
gruous in  St.  Hubert  helping  people  to  "spot"  big 
game.  It  is  irritating  to  find  a  man  termed  "Big- 
Peter"  and  "  Grand-Pierre  "  on  the  same  page.  But. 
the  book  is  not  altogether  uninteresting. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  First  Duke  of  Wellingtons 
w  ith  Sketches  of  some  of  his  Guests  and  Contemporaries. 'r 
By  the  late  George  Robert  Gleig.  Edited  by  his  daughter,. 
Mary  E.  Gleig.    London:  Blackwood.    1904.  15j.net. 

Nearly  a  score  of  years  has  elapsed  since  the  veteran 
Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces,  when  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
wrote  these  reminiscences,  and  it  was  his  wish  that  they  should 
not  see  the  light  for  at  least  "  some  years "  after  his  death.. 
His  daughter  has  now  presented  them  to  the  world,  and 
despite  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  Great 
Duke  they  contain  much  that  is  of  considerable  interest  and 
not  a  little  of  what  will  be  news  at  any  rate  to  many  of  the 
present  generation.  Mr.  Gleig's  first  introduction  to  Wellington 
was  in  1813  as  a  Subaltern  in  the  85th  Regiment  in  the  fighting" 
in  the  Pyrenees.  Having  left  the  army  and  taken  Holy  Orders 
he,  in  1826,  was  given  a  living  not  far  from  Walmer  and  for 
some  years  enjoyed  the  close  friendship  and  "confidences"  of 
the  Duke,  as  one  of  his  most  zealous  supporters  in  the  great 

I  fight  over  the  Reform  Bill.  Some  years  later  he  was  appointed' 
to  the  Chaplaincy  of  Chelsea  Hospital  and  subsequently  be- 
came Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces.  He  unfortunately 
incurred  the  Duke's  displeasure  by  his  determined  efforts, 
successful  in  the  end,  to  revive  the  Chaplain's  Department  in 
the  army  and  to  inaugurate  the  system  of  army  schools  which 
has  since  proved  to  be  of  such  advantage  to  our  soldiers.  The 
Duke  viewed  the  latter  as  "  dangerous  innovations  "  and  Mr. 
Gleig  narrates  how  Sir  George  Brown,  a  famous  Peninsula 
veteran,  informed  him  how  the  Duke  had  said  that,  "  if  ever 
there  is  a  mutiny  in  the  army,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall' 

:  have  one,  you'll  see  that  these  new-fangled  schoolmasters 
will  be  at  the  bottom  of  it".  Mr.  Gleig  despite  his 
admiration  and  devotion  to  the  Duke,  ranges  himself 
on  the  side  of  those  who  consider  that  the  latter  neg- 
lected the  best  interests  of  the  Army  and  allowed  it  to  fall 
into  an  inefficient  condition  during  the  years  of  peace- 
that  followed  on  the  great  war.  This  is  an  old  and  oft-debated 
question  but  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  our  great  war  lord  it: 

I  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  times- 
and  in  consequence  the  exigencies  of  party  politics  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Duke  or  for  anyone  else  to  maintain  our  military 
forces  in  a  state  of  efficiency  ;  for  efficiency  is  a  question  of 
money  in  any  case.    That  he  endeavoured  over  and  again  but 
without  avail  to  awaken  the  nation  to  the  grave  dangers  it: 
incurred  by  neglecting  to  maintain  the  army  and  navy  on  at 
proper  footing  is  a  matter  of  history. 

"The  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens."     No.  IX.. 
(Session  1902-1903.)     London  :  Macmillan.     1904.  21s. 
net. 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the  British 
School  Annual  is,  as  in  its  three  immediate  predecessors,  Mr.. 
Arthur  Evans's  fully  illustrated  report  on  his  work  at  Knossos. 
The  results  of  these  excavations  become  increasingly  marvellous 
with  every  campaign.  The  discoveries  at  which  we  hinted  in 
noticing  the  previous  volume  in  these  columns  are  here  fully 
described.  The  worship  of  an  enigmatic  snake-goddess — a 
form,  probably,  of  the  mother-goddess  whose  cult  was  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  primitive  Anatolian  religion,  and  owing 
little  if  anything  to  Egyptian  sources — is  illustrated  by  a  variety  • 
of  objects  found  in  a  ruined  shrine.  The  most  startling  of  these 
are  faience  statuettes  of  the  goddess  and  what  is  perhaps  a 
female  votary,  wearing  the  elaborately  fantastic  dress,  with  a. 
curious  bodice  open  in  front  to  the  waist,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  fashion  in  Crete  in  the  "Minoan"  period.  Three 
snakes  are  coiled  round  the  waist,  arms,  and  tall  cylindrical  head- 
dress of  the  goddess.  The  votary  also  held  a  snake,  possibly 
two  snakes,  in  her  outstretched  arms.  Votive  vestments  and  a. 
marble  cross  are  the  most  striking  of  the  other  objects  asso- 
ciated with  this  worship.  Mr.  Evans  has  reconstructed,  with, 
the  help  of  a  little  imagination,  the  appearance  of  this  shrine,, 
and  shows  that  the  cross,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  not 
so  foreign  to  pre-Christian  religion  as  one  is  wont  to  think. 
Many  of  the  objects  found  confirm  the  impression,  gathered 
from  recent  discoveries,  of  the  immense  superiority  of  Cretan 
Mycena?an  and  pre- Mycenaean  art  to  anything  of  the  classical 
period  in  respect  of  naturalism— witness  the  faience  of  flying- 
fish  and  the  relief  of  a  wild  goat  with  two  kids,  which  is 
excellently  reproduced  in  colour.  It  is  due  chiefly  to  Mr- 
Evans's  discoveries  that  English  work  in  the  exploration  of 
Greek  lands  stands  on  a  level  which  it  has  not  occupied  since 
the  days  of  Charles  Newton.    But  the  volume  shows  that  other.- 
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Englishmen  are  contributing  ably  to  the  same  end.  Palaikastro, 
the  Cretan  site  excavated  by  the  British  School,  produces  excel- 
lent, though  not  sensational  results,  as  the  fully  illustrated 
report  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  and  others  shows.  Classical  archaeo- 
logy is  represented  by  a  careful,  if  slightly  pedantic,  epigraphic 
article  by  .Mr.  Tod,  and  by  a  contribution  on  Hellenistic  art  in 
which  Mr.  Wace  announces  that  he  hopes  to  bring  order  into 
the  chaos  in  which  the  subject  is  involved.  We  congratulate 
him  on  his  courage.  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay  deals  with  the 
topography  of  Pisidia  and  the  Lycaonian  frontier,  and  Mr. 
Dawkins  with  modern  and  mediaeval  Karpathos.  Thus  the 
volume  is  fairly  representative  of  the  manifold  interests  which 
concern  the  modern  Hellenist.  Next  year  we  hope  to  find  a 
larger  proportion  of  matter  relating  to  the  mainland  of  Greece 
and  the  classical  period,  for  the  School,  we  understand,  is  now 
to  turn  its  attention  to  Peloponnesus. 

"  Sport  in  New  Zealand."  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Montagu 
Cradock.  London  :  Treherne.  1904.  ^s.  net. 
During  the  two  years  he  spent  in  New  Zealand  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cradock  had  his  fair  share  of  the  sport  which  the 
colony  affords  in  abundance.  Few  people,  as  he  says,  even  in 
the  Antipodes,  to  say  nothing  of  England,  "  realise  the  grand 
field  for  sport  that  exists  in  those  far  distant  latitudes  neath  the 
Southern  Cross  Certainly  there  are  few  who  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  New  Zealand  presents,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  New  Zealand  has  more  leisure  to  enjoy  the  good  things 
contained  within  her  own  borders,  and  others,  especially 
Australians,  will  think  it  worth  while  to  run  across  in  numbers 
for  the  purpose  of  a  few  weeks'  deer  stalking,  wild  cattle  or  pig 
hunting,  duck  shooting,  or  fishing.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cradock 
works  up  real  enthusiasm  over  deer  stalking  in  New  Zealand, 
■and  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  entertaining  but  un- 
pretentious book  to  his  favourite  sport. 

"  Musk  Ox,  Bison,  Sheep  and  Goats."    By  Caspar  Whitney. 

London  :  Macmillan.    1904.  8s.6d. 
"The  Still  Hunter."    By  Van  Dyke.     London  :  Macmillan. 

1904.    7s.  6d. 

There  is  a  curious  contrast  in  Mr.  Whitney's  account  of  his 
first  kill  of  a  musk  ox  and  an  account  of  a  first  kill  given  in  a 
recent  book  on  North  Canada.  It  took  Mr.  Whitney  a  long 
chase  full  of  excitement,  not  lost  in  the  tale,  to  approach  the 
animal,  and  he  gives  us  the  impression  that  he  was  lucky  to  find 
one  at  all.  In  the  other  case  the  oxen  waited  to  be  killed,  had 
no  fear  of  man,  and  were  very  plentiful.  The  contrast  suggests 
that  Mr.  Whitney's  account  is  not  founded  on  quite  such  deep 
or  extended  knowledge  as  the  narrative  implies.  But  on  the 
whole  the  book  is  up  to  the  level  of  the  series  and  has  the 
virtues  common  to  this  "  American  Sportsman's  Library.''  The 
illustrations  are  genuine  and  essential,  the  natural  history,  as 
distinguished  from  the  personal  observation,  is  admirable,  and 
the  practical  hints  are  sensible  without  being  too  didactic. 
Mr.  Whitney,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  President 
Roosevelt,  also  writes  with  more  descriptive  skill  than  most  of 
the  sportsmen  whose  work  he  has  edited.  The  series  has  just 
those  qualities  in  which  the  work  of  Mr.  Van  Dyke — though  he 
-also  has  been  oneof  Mr.  Whitney's  contributors — is  lacking.  The 
subject  of  "  still  hunting  ',  pursuing  game,  especially  deer  whom 
much  pursuit  has  driven  to  an  extreme  shyness  gives  admirable 
scope  for  any  observant  writer.  But  Mr.  Van  Dyke  is  so 
absorbed  in  instructing  the  imagined  pupil  in  all  the  tricks  of 
the  trade  that  the  charm  of  the  subject  escapes.  Though 
the  book  includes  nearly  400  pages  of  close  type  it  is  a  manual 
of  instruction  rather  than  a  general  review  of  the  subjects.  As 
a  manual  it  is  excellent  ;  but  manuals  are  not  wholly  readable  ; 
perhaps  are  not  meant  to  be. 

The  Naval  Pocket-book."  By  W.  Laird  Clowes.  London  : 
Thacker.    1904.    ~]s.  6d.  net. 

A  more  complete  list  of  dry  docks  and  a  special  section  on 
submarines  has  slightly  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  Pocket-book, 
but  it  still  keeps  a  reasonable  size,  and  as  events  in  the  Far 
East  have  brought  home  to  everyone  the  importance  of  dock 
accommodation  the  addition  of  a  handy  table  to  refer  to  for  the 
world's  resources  in  this  respect  is  a  distinct  advantage.  To 
keep  abreast  with  time  a  supplement  of  occurrences  whilst  the 
book  was  at  press  is  provided,  and  it  must  be  turned  to  for 
assistance  to  correct  the  lists  of  Russian  and  Japanese  ships  up 
to  March.  This  small  volume  of  nearly  1,000  closely-written 
pages  literally  bristles  with  figures  and  it  would  take  a  hardy 
man  to  say  it  contains  no  errors,  but  every  care  seems  to  have 
been  taken  to  keep  it  as  accurate  as  possible  :  at  the  same 
time  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  the  picture 
plates  of  ships,  for  in  a  few  cases  mistakes  as  to  the  disposition 
of  guns  and  distribution  of  armour  are  noticeable  ;  this  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  drawings.  Sir  William's 
classification  of  ships  should  be  compared  with  that  in  the 
Naval  Annual  ;  it  only  claims  to  be  a  rough-and-ready  one, 
but  does  not  give  a  bad  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  fighting 
capacity  of  the  ships  of  different  nations. 

'"  Let's  Play  the  Game."    By  E.  Miles.    London:  Pitman.  is. 

One  may  hope  that  Mr.  Miles'  pamphlet,  to  which  he  gives  the 
sub-title  "The  Anglo-Saxon  sportsmanlike  spirit,"  will  not  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  English  athlete.     His  matter  is  as 


priggish  as  the  sub-title  suggests.  Much  of  the  sermon  allusions 

1  to  God  and  games  is  offensive.  The  assumption  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  superioritv,  the  deification  of  what  Mr.  Miles  supposes 

;  to  be  the  sporting  spirit,  is  as  wholly  ludicrous  a  confession  of 
conceit   as   it   is   ingenuous,   and   yet  the  intention  of  the 

i  pamphlet  is  anything  but  ingenuous.  "Do  you  know", 
writes  Mr.  Miles,  "  I  really  believe  that  in  this  respect  these  great 

(  men  are  not  so  sportsmanlike  as  commonplace  I  or  you  ?  "  The 
order  of  words  is  significant.  We  can  scarcely  remember  to  have 
read  a  less  restrained  personal  puff,  which  is  none  the  better  for 
the  aping  of  humility.  "  I  would  like  the  world"  he  continues  "to 
sense  (sic)  me  as  the  player  of  an  uphill  game.  I  have  pages  in 
my  life  that  the  coward  in  me  would  hide,  tear  out,  burn.  Well, 
old  coward,  you're  not  so  far  wrong  "  See.  &c.  and  this  leads  up 
to  the  culmination,  suggestive  of  a  common  form  of  advertise- 
ment, "I  edit  Cassell's  'Physical  Educator'".  Mr.  Miles 
should  remember  that  a  decent  reticence  is  some  part  of  play- 
ing the  game.  The  morbid  ethics  of  this  treatise  are  a  worse 
introduction  to  the  spirit  of  playing  the  game  than  any  American 
command  to  win  at  all  hazard. 

"  Belgian  Life  in  Town  and  Country."  By  Demetrius  C. 
Boulger.  London  :  Newnes.  1904.  $s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  useful  little  book  and  might  be  read  with  profit  by 
many  En-lish  tourists  proposing  to  visit  Belgium.  The  author, 
however,  says  quite  as  much  for  the  Belgians  as  they  deserve, 
and  the  experience  of  other  foreigners  who  have  resided  in  that 
country  does  not  concur  with  his  as  to  the  manners  of  the 
people.  There  are  many  other  points  in  which  we  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Boulger,  but  on  the  whole  his  work  deserves 
commendation.  He  has  been  far  better  occupied  than  in 
compiling  a  pretentious  "history"  of  these  same  Belgians. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  some  excellent  photographs. 


THEOLOGV. 

"The  Jewish  Encyclopedia."     Vol.  VI.,  God-Istria.  New 
York  and  London  :  Funk  and  Wagnalls.    1904.  25.V. 

The  volumes  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  appear  with  com- 
mendable regularity.  This  one  seems  to  be  in  some  way 
an  advance  upon  its  predecessors,  especially  in  the  greater 
firmness  of  the  critical  attitude  towards  Old  Testament  sub- 
jects. A  temperate  and  conciliatory  account  is  given  of  the 
modern  views,  though  in  some  cases  it  might  well  have  been 
more  complete  ;  under  Haggai,  for  instance,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  not  improbable  opinion  that  those  whom  the 
prophet  addressed  were  the  survivors  of  the  Captivity  rather 
than  the  returned  captives  themselves,  a  difference  which  con- 
siderably affects  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy.  The  article 
on  God  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch  of  Chicago  contains  a  valuable 
treatment  of  post-biblical  theology  :  a  development  of  the  idea 
of  God  is  fully  recognised  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is 
maintained  rightly,  we  believe,  that  the  religion  of  Israel  was 
"  the  outgrowth  of  tribal  and  national  monolatry  rather  than 
of  polytheism".  To  the  reviewer  Professor  Cheyne's  freshly 
written  and  illuminating  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
comes  as  a  welcome  relief  from  the  rather  dull  work  of  the 
American  rabbis.  The  strong  point  of  the  Encyclopedia  is,  of 
course,  the  sound  information  which  it  provides  on  everything 
concerned  with  Jewish  customs  and  institutions,  information 
which  would  otherwise  lie  quite  outside  the  reach  of  most  people. 
The  articles  on  Hebrew  language  and  grammar,  though  sufficient 
for  the  general  reader,  contain  nothing  particularly  new  or  in- 
teresting. The  historical  notices  of  Jewish  grammarians  and 
the  list  of  Christian  Hebraists  will  be  useful  for  reference  ;  but 
the  subject  is  not  dealt  with  in  a  philosophic  spirit,  and  on  that 
account  the  article  does  not  do  justice  to  the  creative  work  of 
Ewald  in  Germany  and  of  Driver  in  this  country.  One  detail 
we  have  marked  as  questionable  :  Why  should  the  word  trans- 
lated "  firstfruits  "  or  "  the  best  "  in  the  earliest  Canaanite  inscrip- 
tion, that  on  the  Baal-Lebanon  patera,  be  described  as  Aramaic, 
and  a  rather  big  argument  be  built  upon  the  supposed  fact  ? 
The  word  is  perfectly  sound  Canaanite  or  Phoenician. 

A  good  deal  of  space   is  devoted  in  this  volume  to  the 
biographies  of  eminent  Jews  and  Jewesses,  many  of  them  well 
worth  reading.    It  is  curious,  for  instance,  to  find  that  there  is 
'  something  to  be  said  for  believing  that  Rebecca  Gratz,  an 
American  Jewess  renowned  for  her  good  works,  who  died  in 
1869,  was  the  original  of  the  Rebecca  of  "  Ivanhoe  "  ;  it  seems 
that  Scott  had   received  an   admiring  report  of  her  from 
Washington    Irving.     These   biographical   articles  illustrate 
much  of  the  history  of  Judaism  ;  incidentally  they  often  touch 
the  history  of  Christianity  ;  and  we  notice  again  the  fairness 
'  and  moderation  of  tone  which,  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
j  writers,  form  a  marked  feature  of  the  entire  work.    The  fine 
qualities  of  Judaism  come  out  unmistakably,  together  with  the 
disabilities  and  sufferings  which  called  them  into  play  ;  "  the 
J  story  of  the  later  Jews  is  tragic  ",  said  Heine,  whose  life  on  its 
1  Jewish  side  is  recorded  here,  "  yet  if  one  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject,  one  would  be  laughed  at — which  is  the  most  tragic 
reflection  of  all."    Age  after  age  the  same  type  endures  with 
I  strange  persistency,  a  combination  of  moral  with  intellectual 
I  power  asserting  itself  in  a  high  capacity  for  knowledge,  for  the 
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arts,  for  affairs,  and  in  an  intense  loyalty  to  the  obligations  of 
race.  Heine  was  fond  of  contrasting  the  Hebrew  type  with 
the  Hellenic,  and  he  believed  that  all  men  belonged  either  to 
the  one  or  to  the  other  ;  it  is  the  contrast  between  "tendencies 
to  asceticism  and  excessive  spiritualisation  and  hatred  of  the 
plastic''  and  "cheerful  views  of  life  with  a  pride  in  self-develop- 
ment and  a  love  of  reality  ".  Something  of  the  kind  may  be 
read  into  the  old  prophecy,  "  I  will  stir  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion, 
against  thy  sons,  O  Greece  ".  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
unite  the  two  from  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Herod 
the  Great  down  to  modern  times,  ajid  they  have  generally  led 
to  disaster  ;  the  unlovely  product  of  the  union  is  only  too 
familiar  in  the  present  day.  Heine  frankly  confessed  himself 
to  be  a  Hellene  ;  in  his  case  the  combination  may  have  been 
fortunate  for  literature,  for  life  it  was  the  reverse.  Yet  there 
is  a  way  of  combining  the  two  ideals  ;  this,  however,  is  not 
the  place  to  disclose  it. 

"S.  Paul's  Conception  of  the  Last  Things."  By  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1904. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  Kennedy  has  been  hitherto  known  principally  by  his 
article  on  the  Old  Latin  Versions  in  Hastings'  "  Bible  Dic- 
tionary ",  and  by  a  small  but  useful  handbook  on  the  sources 
of  New  Testament  Greek.  These  studies  have  helped  him  in 
attacking  the  more  ambitious  theme  of  S.  Paul's  eschatology  ; 
he  is  able  to  explain  many  an  ambiguous  phrase  from  his 
knowledge  of  its  history  in  the  Septuagint  (a  good  instance  of 
this  is  his  treatment  of  d-rroyXeia,  pp.  118-123).  But  he  has 
other  qualifications  for  his  task  ;  he  has  an  adequate  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  philosophy,  he  knows  his  Bible  well,  and  he 
has  read  so  many  German  commentators  that  we  tremble  to 
think  of  the  time  it  must  have  taken  simply  to  compile  the 
references  to  them  in  his  footnotes.    His  book,  solid  but  not 
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dull,  is  another  instance  of  a  great  change  that  has  come  over 
the  study  of  New  Testament  Theology  of  late  years — the  in- 
creased importance  paid  to  illustration  from  Jewish  Apocalyptic 
and  Talmudic  literature.  We  are  gradually  realising  the  fact  that 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  taught  religious  truth  under  the 
figures  that  were  current  among  their  contemporaries  ;  and  that 
especially  in  its  eschatology  the  New  Testament  employs 
language  belonging  to  a.  vast  realm  of  Jewish  belief  and  its 
pictorial  representation,  so  that  it  is  only  by  studying  the  other 
documents  in  which  those  beliefs  find  expression  that  we  can 
hope  to  interpret  many  New  Testament  terms.  It  is  possible 
no  doubt  to  exaggerate  this  ;  we  get  rather  tired  of  Dr. 
Kennedy's  quotations  from  the  Apocryphal  books  as  well  as  of 
his  appeals  to  the  German  authorities.  Yet  he  is  not  at  the 
mercy  of  either  ;  he  has  made  a  reverent  and  courageous 
attempt  to  understand  for  himself  and  to  set  out  for  others 
S.  Paul's  teaching  on  the  most  momentous  subjects.  And  he 
shows  a  good  spirit  of  criticism  ;  the  ease  with  which  he 
brushes  away  sonie  wild  theories  reminds  us  occasionally  of 
Dr.  Sanday.  Especially  we  would  recommend  Chapter  IV. 
on  the  Parousiaand  the  Judgment,  as  admirable  in  giving  clear 
expression  to  conceptions  which  perhaps  many  of  us  may  have 
been  long  trying  to  formulate  to  ourselves. 

"  Thomson's  Septuagint."  Edited  by  S.  F.  Pells.  2  vols.  12s. 
"Hades."    By  S.  F.  Pells.    London:  Skeffington.    1904.  5^. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  read  Greek  it  is  perhaps 
a  good  thing  to  make  the  "  Septuagint "  accessible  in  English. 
But  to  be  of  any  real  use  the  translation  should  be  made  from 
a  critical  text,  such  as  Swete's,  and  not  from  the  Vatican  text 
only,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  present  volumes. 
They  are  a  reprint  of  a  translation  made  by  Charles  Thomson, 
an  American,  and  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1808.  The 
editor's  preface  is  hopeless.  What  is  described  as  a  facsimile 
of  the  only  known  Biblical  papyrus  is  a  photograph,  not  of  the 
Decalogue  papyrus  as  intended,  but  of  something  quite  different, 
;and  it  is  printed  upside  down. 

A  person  who  is  obviously  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  theologian 
has  no  business  to  publish  a  treatise  on  such  a  subject  as 
Hades.  The  author  gives  us  his  portrait  to  begin  and  much 
information  about  himself ;  he  does  nothing  in  this  way  to 
commend  a  worthless  and  irritating  piece  of  work. 

•"A  Discussion  on  the  General  Epistle  of  S.  James."  By 
R.  S.  John  Parry.    London  :  Clay.    1903.    $s.  net. 

Canon  Parry  has  produced  a  learned  but  not  very  readable 
introduction  to  the  Epistle  of  S.  James  ;  there  are  faults  in 
arrangement  which  turn  much  of  it  into  a  series  of  detached 
notes,  and  we  lose  the  interest  and  sense  of  unity  which  a  well- 
planned  introduction  would  give.  The  student  who  wishes  to 
profit  by  it  must  read  it  doggedly  side  by  side  with  the  Epistle, 
and  look  up  every  reference  ;  and  then  he  will  find  much  that 
is  thoughtful  and  suggestive,  especially  in  the  later  chapters. 
On  the  question  of  authorship  Canon  Parry  takes  the  traditional 
view,  and  wisely  lays  stress  on  the  calm  high  tone  of  authority 
which  pervades  the  Epistle  and  which  could  hardly  belong  to 
.  anyone  save  an  immediate  apostle  of  the  Lord.  On  the  date 
he  makes  out  a  good  case  for  a  period  after  the 'great  Pauline 
Epistles  but  before  the  Johannine  writings  ;  only  we  think  he 
has  hardly  given  due  weight  to  the  possibility  of  the  contrast 
between  S.  Paul  and  S.  James  being  due  to  difference  of 
temperament  instead  of  difference  of  date. 

"The  Psalms  of  Israel  :  being  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  1903."  London  :  Brown, 
Langham.    1904.    y.  6<f.  net. 

We  are  always  glad  to  read  theology  that  comes  from 
Dublin  ;  it  is  usually  inspiriting  and  never  dull.  Dr.  Salmon 
■could  make  even  controversy  fascinating  to  his  readers.  The 
divines  who  delivered  these  lectures  on  the  Psalter  are  not  his 
equals,  though  the  present  Dean  of  S.  Patrick's  may  in  time 
approach  very  near ;  but  they  have  produced  a  course  of 
sermons  that  are  bright  and  attractive,  though  all  too  short. 
The  temptation,  however,  to  writers  who  possess  both  facility 
and  felicity  of  expression  is  to  substitute  these  for  solid  learn- 
ing, and  some  of  the  lecturers  have  succumbed  ;  the  earlier 
lectures  are  thin  as  well  as  short.  But  they  improve  as  they 
go  on,  and  the  chapters  on  the  Penitential  Psalms,  and  on 
the  Psalter  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  and  in  Christian 
history,  are  very  good  specimens  of  wide  learning  gracefully 
conveyed. 

"Politics  and  Religion  in  Ancient  Israel:  an  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament."  By  J.  C.  Todd. 
London  :  Macmillan.    1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Todd  has  set  himself  to  the  oft-tried  task  of  writing  a 
popular  history  of  Israel  as  that  history  may  be  re-stated  in 
the  light  of  modern  research.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  disciple 
of  the  higher  criticism  and  the  history  is  so  thoroughly  re-stated 
that  it  is  hardly  recognisable  ;  we  gain  a  general  idea  that  all 
the  good  people  were  wrong  and  the  bad  people  right,  and  that 
most  of  the  early  institutions  of  Israel  were  the  reverse  of  what 
they  seem.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  higher  criticism  had 
•  destroyed  the  law  but  brought  the  prophets  to  light  ;  but  in 


Mr.  Todd's  hands  the  prophets  seem  to  be  going  the  way  of 
the  law  ;  he  has  a  poor  opinion  of  them  on  the  whole  and 
denounces  them  as  the  ultra-tories  and  reactionaries  of  Israel. 
The  author  gives  us  the  impression  of  being  clever  rather  than 
solid,  anxious  to  show  how  daring  and  advanced  a  clergyman 
can  be,  and  too  rapid  and  certain  in  getting  to  his  conclusions 
(we  doubt,  e.g.  whether  the  "  idols  "  denounced  by  the  prophets 
were  images  of  Jahveh)  ;  in  the  taste  of  parts  of"  the  book  he 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  he  has  an  irritating  way  of 
writing  Hebrew  words  and  tjtles  wdiere  the  English  equivalents 
would  do  just  as  well  ;  to  talk  of  "  keeping  kodesh  the  Sabbath  " 
does  not  give  an  Oriental  tone  to  the  book  so  much  as  breed  a 
terrible  suspicion  that  he  is  making  a  show  of  his  stock  of 
Hebrew  phrases. 

Erratum. — In  our  issue  of  6  August  the  price  of  Solon's 
"History  of  Old  English  Porcelain  "  was  given  as  £3  3s.  It 
should  be  £2  \2s.  6d. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  246. 


To  Develop  your 


Holiday  Films. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  a  suffocating  dark  room  :  the 
safest,  surest,  and  most  time-saving  method  of  developing  films 
is  by  use  of  the 

KODAK  DAYLIGHT  DEVELOPING  MACHINE. 

It  isn't  only  that  you  save  time,  and  that  you  can  develop  your 
films  with  comfort  in  any  light  and  anywhere — it  is  that  the 
results  are  so  much  better. 


The  proof  of  the  complete  success  of  the  Kodak  Developing 
Machine  lies  in  the  fact  it  is  in  every-day  commercial  use, 
and  better  negatives  in  every  way  are  turned  out  by  it — clearer, 
brighter,  freer  from  finger  markings,  scratches,  &c.  Uneven 
development  is  impossible  ;  stains  and  patches  there  are  none. 

You  can  see  the  Developing  Machine  at  work  at  most  dealers 
or  at  any  of  the  Kodak  branches.  It  will  convince  you  that 
there  is  only  one  successful  method  of  developing  roll  films. 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Dealers,  or  from 

KODAK,  Ltd., 

57,  59  &  61  CLERKENWELL  RD.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Branches  : 
96  Bold  Street,  Liverpool,  and  72-74  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

Retail  Branches  : 
59  Brompton  Rd. ,  S.  W. ;  60  Cheapside,  E.C. ;  1 1 5  Oxford  St. ,W. ; 
1 7 1  - 1 73  Regent  St.,  W.;  and  40  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

f  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
J-^  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  at.d  COLOMBO. 

I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

Managers  j  andersON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  s8  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  0. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


PO  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  &  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN.  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 

Pp    yf\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
.    OC    \J,         TOURS.    For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 
122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
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pERfECTIOrt 
IN 

Tobacco 

has  been 
reached 
in  the  new" 

O?1 


I 

It  possesses  in  its  mild  flavour  a  soothing  influence,  ^—^ 
w  hich  will  be  found  greatly  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  smoking. 
Its  coolness  and  purity  lend  it  a  soft  mellowness  in  the  mouth, 
and  it  can  be  smoked  with  impunity  all  day,  just  previous  to  or 
after  a  meal,  giving  at  all  times  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction. 

If  you  are  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  the  tobacco  you  are 
smoking,  try  « Three  Witches,"  6d.  per  ounce,  at  all 
tobacconists'.  The  appearance  of  the  tobacco  recommends  it, 
and  a  trial  will  enamour  you  of  its  charms. 

B.£M0RRIS!&  SONS,  Manufacturers,  LONDON,  E. 


POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

r  The  "  Sans-Plis  "  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"BREECHES  CUT." 

BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  ,£10  o. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 

Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER, 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being;  much  stronger 
than   ordinary  COFFEE. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

THE    KING    OF  NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 

Sample  dozen  Box,  Three  Stamps. 
T.B.L.,  KING'S  PREMISES,  SAVOY  CORNER,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 


Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  per  annum. 

Can  be  entered  at  any  date  for  THREE,    SIX,   or  TWELVE 
MONTHS. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mudie's  Clearance  Catalogue  is 
now  ready.   Post  Free  on  Application. 

This  CATALOGUE  comprises  the  SURPLUS  COPIES  of 
MANY  LEADING  BOOKS  of  the  PAST  and  PRESENT 
SEASONS  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 

30  to  34  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  and  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  London;  and  a; 
Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea. 

The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


(Founded  in 
1S3'J.) 


MARINERS' 

Royal  Benevolent  SOCIETY. 


OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 

Patron-HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 


The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisheiman,  &c,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home  ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sough; 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

President :  The  Earl  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
Secretary:  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W; 


G.B. 


jj  "Lancet"  and  "  Biitish  Medical 
Journal  "  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS 


GEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate, 


Telegrams  :  "  DIABETES,  LONDON." 
Telephone  :  2838  LONDON  WALL. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS.       QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8. 
QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.    Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Tickets,  is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s.:  of  usual  Agents,  Queen's  Hill  Box  Office,  and  Robert 
Newman,  Manager,  320  Regent  Street. 


APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  V£RONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesdey  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  3.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREV. 
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T.  FISHER  UNWINS  LIST. 

MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 

A  HISTORY  OF 

MATRIMONIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

By  GEORGE  ELLIOT-HOWARD,  Ph.D. 

3  vols,  super  royal  3vo.  £2  2s.  net  per  set. 
Theories  of  Primitive  Matrimonial  Institutions. 
Matrimonial  Institutions  in  England. 
Matrimonial  Institutions  in  the  United  States. 


Part  I. 
Part  II. 
Part  III. 


THE  PARTICULAR  BOOK  OF 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

Edited  by  J.  P.  MAHAFFY,  D.D. 
A  companion  volume  to  '  An  Epoch  in  Irish  History." 
Demy  Svo.  63s.  net. 


POPULAR  EDITION. 

BRITISH   POLITICAL  LEADERS. 

By  justin  McCarthy. 

Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
JOSEPH    CHAMBERLAIN.   ARTHUR   JAMES  BALFOUR, 
JOHN    MORLEY,  ar.d    LORD  ROSEBERY 
are  among  the  Leaders  dealt  with. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  LIBERALISM. 


By  BROUGHAM  YILLIERS. 


AMELIA  E.  BARR'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  BLACK  SHILLING. 

By  the  Author  of  "A  Lion's  Whelp."  6s. 
Mrs.  Barr's  new  book  is  a  thrilling  novel  dealing  with  the  witchcraft 
scare  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Cotton  Mather,  the 
central  character,  is  an  interesting  and  picturesque  figure.  

A  NOVEL  OF  INDIAN  LIFE. 

THE  PERILS  OF  SYMPATHY. 

By  NINA  STEVENS.  6s. 
Vivid  pictures  are  given  in  this  story  of  the  life  led  by  Anglo-Indians  in 
Calcutta  and  in  up-country  stations. 

T.  FISHER  UXW1X,  Publisher,  London. 


All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 

TO-DAY. 
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a*     TO-DAY  a»- 

(THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE-JOURNAL) 

•Contains  in  its  issue  dated  August  17th  : — 

"THE    SEAT    OF  MOODS." 

By  W.  II.  Koebel. 

HYPNOTISM    AND  WITCHCRAFT. 

Being  a  further  account  of  the  genuine  experiences  and  discoveries  of 
"A  STUDENT  OF  MODERN  WITCHCRAFT." 

THE   COLONEL'S    COLD  TRUTHS. 

By  W.  L.  Alden. 

SIDE-LIGHTS   ON  PLEHVE. 

By  I.  Zangwill. 

THE   PASSING  SHOW. 

By  R.  W.  L. 

Etc.,    etc.,  etc. 

BOOKS.  IN  THE  CITY. 

CLUB  CHATTER.  MASCULINE  MODES. 

CHESS.  CARDS. 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  MOTORS  AND  MOTORINGS. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Fiction. 

O'er  Southern  Seas  (G.  J.  Trares).    Drane.  6s. 

The  Perils  of  Sympathy  (Nina  Stevens).    Unwin.  6s. 

The  League  of  the  Leopard  (Harold  Bindloss)  ;  A  Soldier  and  a 

Gentleman  (J.   Maclaren  Cobban);  In  'he  Red  Dawn  (|.  E. 

Muddock)  ;  Love  and  Liars  (Alice  M.  Diehl)  ;  The  Girl  in  Grey 

(Curtis  Yorke).    Long.    6.r.  each. 

History. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Naval  MSS.  in  the  Pepysian  Library 
at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge  (Edited  by  J.  R.  Tanner. 
Vol.  II.).    Navy  Records  Society. 

Natural  History. 
Eton  Nature-Study  and  Observational  Lessons  (Matthew  Davenport 
Hill  and  Wilfred  Mark  Webb.    Part  II.).    Duckworth.    3*.  6d. 
net. 

Reprints. 

"The  Temple  Dramatists":  Old  Fortunatus  (Thomas  Dekker)  ;  A 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  (Philip  Massinger).  Dent.  is.  net 
each. 

"  The  Boys'  Classics " :  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  (J.  Fenimore 

Cooper).    Grant  Richards,     is.  net. 
Cecilia  (Fanny  Burney.    2  vols  )  ;  Emerson's  Works  (Vol.  II.).  Bell. 

2s.  net  each  vol. 
Westward  Ho  !  (Charles  Kingsley).    John  Long.    2s.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
British  Rainfall  1903  (Compiled  by  Hugh  Robert  Mill).  Stanford. 
1  or. 

The  Recent  Development  in  Physical  Science  (William  C.  D, 
YYhetham).     Murray,     "js.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Devils  (J.  Charles  Wall).  Methuen. 

Japan  by  the  Japanese  (Edited  by  Alfred  Stead).  Heinemann.  ZQs. 
net. 

The  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  (Volume  VII.  Italy — Leon).  Funk  & 
Wagnalls. 

Trotting  and  the  Pacing  Horse  in  America,  The  (Hamilton  Busbey). 
Macmillan.    Sr.  6d.  net. 


THE  LAST  OF 
MR.   SETON  MERRIMAN'S 
NOVELS. 

Ready  on  August  26th. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  LAST  HOPE. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

Author  of  "The  Sowers,"  "In  Kedar's  Tents,"  "Barlasch  of  the 
Guard,"  &c. 

"'The  Last  Hope  '  is  a  very  fine  story,  not  only  the  best  that 
Mr.  Merriman  wrote  in  his  later  years,  but  one  of  the  best  stories  that 
I  have  read  for  a  very  long  time." 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  in  The  Sphere. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO  ,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  RE  J 'IE  IV  are  :  — 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.    d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    ...       ...     182.  ...       ...     1  10  4 

Half  Year   014    I    015  2 

Quarter  Year        ...     07    I      ...        ...     07  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  he  ere: ad  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  IV.  C. 

In  the  cvetit  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW,  the  'Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 

The  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  folloiving  places 
abroad : — 

The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cdevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 
Le  Kiosque  Michel,  boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Le  Kiosque  Duperrcn  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 
Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie. ,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
W.  H.  Kuril,  Jageistiasse  73. 
Messrs  Gtrold  ii.  Co  ,  S  Slefansplatz. 
A.  Lappert. 

Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 
Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 
Schick's  Library. 

The  Anglo-Americar  Bookselling  Depot. 
The  International  News  Ccmpany,  £3^  S5  DuaneSt. 
Messrs.  Damrell  &  Uprairi,  2?3  Washington  Street. 
The  Toronto  News  Company.  42  Yonge  Street. 
The  Harold  Wilson  Ccmpany,  35  King  Street  West. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  3S6  St.  James's  Street. 
A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 


Paris 


Brussels  . 

Berlin 

Vienna 

Buda-Pesth 

Rome  .... 

Madrid 

Constantinople 

HOMBUKG  . 

Cairo 
New  York 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.) 
Toronto,  Canada  . 


Montreal,  Canada 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

MR.   SWINBURNE'S    COLLECTED  POEMS 

Is  now  Ready.    Price  6s.  net.    (Sold  only  in  Sets  of  Six  Volumes.) 

MR.  SWINBURNE'S  NEW  VOLUME. 
A    CHANNEL     PASSAGE,    and    Other    Poems.     By   Algernon  Charles 

SWINBURNE.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.    {September  % 

On  September  8.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 
VOL.  L  (A  to  G)  OF 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

A  Guide  to  the  Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Playhouses  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present. 

By  W.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS  now  in  the  Press. 
THE     ENDLESS     HERITAGE.     By   Chris     ET    TU,    SEJANES    By  Julia  H.  T wells. 

healv.  A    VERY   QUEER    BUSINESS.    Bv  William 

THE    SCHEMERS.    By  E.  F.  Harkins.  DAVENTRY'S     DAUGHTER.     By    H ahold- 

MORGANATIC.    Bv  Max  Nordau.  bindloss. 


HADRIAN    THE   SEVENTH.    By  Fr.  Rolfe. 

"  The  reader  will  have  no  lack  of  entertainment,  for  there  is  not  a  page  oi  the 
book  without  some  delightful  whim." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  This  remarkable  novel         Entirely  new  and  fascinating  Full  of  captivating 

incident,  wit,  and  teaming."— Vanity  Fair. 

"  Quaint,  audacious,  and  fantastic." — Scotsman. 

"  Cleverness  and  originality. " — To-Day, 

TOM    DAWSON.    By  Florence  Warden. 

'"That  it  is  vastly  entertaining  is  undeniable."— Sketch. 

t:  A  stirring  romance,  crowded  with  exciting  incidents  and  dramatic  situations." 

Outlook. 

*'  The  hook  is  good  as  a  piece  of  work,  and  as  a  story  it  is  literally  engrossing." 

World. 

''A  first-rate  sensational  story,  which  will  take  rank  with  the  best  novels  of  the 
authoress,  even  meriting  favourable  comparison  with  4  The  House  on  the  Marsh.*" 

Daily  News. 

A    FLASH    OF    THE    WILL.     By  Winifred 

Stan  lev. 

M  A  clever  psychological  study." — Outlook. 
"  Uncommon  vividness." — Manchester  Guetirdian. 

"Shows  very  considerable  power   Madeline  is  throughout  the  story  a  charm- 
ing-, noble,  and  pathetic  figure,  whom  we  at  once  pity  and  love. ' '—  Literary  World, 

THE   COMMUNE.     Bv  Paul  and  Victor  Mar- 


GUERITTE. 

'  There  is  no  more  remarkable  piece  of  historical  painting  in  all  French  fiction. 

Scotsman. 


Ft  E  CENT  NOVELS 

AT  SIX  SHILLINGS   EACH,  and  at  all  Libraries. 

A    GREAT    MAN  :    a    Frolic.      By  Arnold 

Bennett. 

"Very  clever,  amusing  from  first  to  last." — IVorlcj. 

WRONG   SIDE   OUT.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

"  Full  of  humour." — Daily  News. 

THE  WHEELING  LIGHT.    By  Fergus  Hume. 

"  The  book  should  satisfy  everyone  who  likes  a  strong  sensational  novel." 

Scotsman. 

DR.    WYNNE'S     REVENGE.     By  William 

Westall. 

"  You  will  find  nothing  better  of  the  kind  among  this  season's  novels." 

Daily  Mail. 

THE  LADY  IN  SABLES.  By  G.  W.  Appleton. 
RANDAL  OF  RANDALHOLME:  a  Tyneside- 

Tragedy.    By  Austin  Clare. 

THE  SANYASI.    By  F.  E.  Penny. 
THE  POET  AND  HIS  GUARDIAN  ANGEL, 

THE   MONEY-MAKER.    By  Georges  Ohnet, 

Author  of  "The  Ironmaster." 

THE     PERIL    OF    AN     EMPIRE.     By  R. 

Johnston. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISHMAN.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  ,rtiy. 
STUDIES  IN  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Ellard  Gore.  With  8  Plates.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  [shortly. 
A   CONSPIRACY   UNDER  THE  TERROR.    By  Paul  Gaulot,  Author  of  "  Love  and  Lovers  of  the 

Past."    Translated  by  C.  Laroche,  M.A.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN   OUR   OWN   TIME.    By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews.    Nearly  1,000  pages,. 

with  500  Illustrations.    Royal  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  16s.  net. 

AMONG  MY  AUTOGRAPHS.  Bv  George  R.  Sims.  With  70  Facsimiles.  Square  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A  JOURNALIST.  By  Chris  Healy.  With  a  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 
MARSH-COUNTRY    RAMBLES.     By  Herbert  W.  Tompkins.     With  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo. 

linen,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Fcap.  Svo.  picture  cover,  is.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
THE   LIFE  WE   LIVE.    By  George  R.  Sims.        ELIZA'S   HUSBAND.    By  Barry  Pain. 
HARRY     FLUDYER     AT     CAMBRIDGE;     YOUNG   MRS.  CAUDLE.    Bv  George  R.  Sims. 

rcC£ENHlS.ATIONAL  HINTS  F0R  VOUNG  SH00TERS-  B>'  I  THE  FOOLISH  VIRGINS.    By  Alfred  Sutro. 


NEW    COPYRIGHT     SIXPENNY  NOVELS 
ROME.    By  Emile  Zola.  PUT    YOURSELF     IN     HIS     PLACE.  By 

NO   NAME.    Bv  Wilkie  Collins. 


Charles  Reade. 

TRICOTRIN.    By  Ouida. 

THE  CONVICT  SHIP.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
FOR    FAITH   AND  FREEDOM.    Bv  Walter     __.  «  _,__.,„,  ,  _     „    D  A,  „ 

Besant.  -  PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE.    By  B.  M.  Croker. 


WALTER'S   WORD.    By  James  Payn. 


THE     GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY.       Contents  for  AUGUST. 

A  LONDON  IDYLL.    By  Felix  Noel.  .    BROAD-ACRE  SKETCHES.    By  Harold  Wild.  , 

MOUNTAIN  SHRINES  OF  JAPAN.    By  Emily  A.  Richings.  ALL  THAT  REMAINS  OF  FORUM  JULII  (FRLJUS).   Parti.    By  F.  G. 

LI\E  SEA-LIGHTS.    By  W.  Allingham,  F.R.C.S.  Dunloi'-Wallace-Goodbody. 

THE  ANCIENT  MERCANTILE  HOUSES  OF  LONDON.    By  J.  Holden       AN    EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  LADY  AND  HER  IMPRESSIONS.  By 

t-t^ta,£^hael-  R*Yi  E-  Rhys-Jones. 

EBENEZER  JONES.    By  Ramsay  Colles,  M.A.,  LL.D.  I    THE  ENILE.    Bv  K .  M  Lucey. 

KING  JAMES  THE  SECOND  AT  LA  TRAPPE.    Bv  Philip  Sidney.  1    "  HERNE  THE  HUNTER."    By  Sylvanus  Urban. 


London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 
THE   EVERSLEY  SERIES. 


Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 

Poems.    3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848-1888.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 
In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  \V.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Genesis  — Numbers.   Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1   Kings    Esther.    Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah -Lamentations.    Vol.  VI.   Ezekiel— IMalachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew-John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 
*<,*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 
Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  Bacon.  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Vears,  1S33— 1845. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.   (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times,  and  The 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Intro- 

duction  by  John  Morley. 
Miscellanies.  Essays.  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  w. 

Aldis  Wright.  ■ 

Pausanias  and  other  Creek  Sketches.    By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 

The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Cray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmi'ND  Gosse.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

Green's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.    By  John  Richard  Green.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy,    By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series.    By  J.  R.  Green. 

Historical  Studies.   By  J.  R.  Green. 

Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

Earthwork  out  Of  Tuscany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays    on    some  of   the    Modern    Guides    of  English 

Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms    on    Contemporary    Thought  and  Thinkers. 

2  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by 

his  Nieco,  Klizat.eth  M.  Roscoe. 


Poems    Of   Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  j  Darwinians. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.   3  vols. 

The  Choice  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 
Partial  Portraits.    By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "The  Progress  of 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greec;."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebu,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho !   2  vols.  I       Yeast.    1  vol. 

Alton  Locke.    2  vols.  Hypatia.    2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.    2  vols.  I       Poems.    2  vols. 

Hcrcward  the  Wake.   2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.     Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 
1904.    2  vols. 

Life  Of  Charles  Lamb.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

Historical    Essays.     By  the  late  J.   B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols. 

Voltaire.    1  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.    2  vols. 

On  Compromise.  1  vol.  Miscellanies.   3  vols. 

Burke.   1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature. 


vol. 


Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Expansion  of  England.     Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.  I  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.   Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  Of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Hekford.    In  10  vols. 

The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2S.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.   With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham  and 

William  Davies.    Wilh  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 

Life  Of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D  D.,  D.C.L.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works   Of  Wordsworth.      Edited  by  Professor 

Knight.  In  12  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched 
by  H.  Manesse. 

Poetical  Works.    8  vols. 

Prose  Works.   2  vols. 

Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.   2  vols. 
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When  Dig  it  Happen  7 

As  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  year  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo  :  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Boitnty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about,    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs — The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Laws,  and  Learning— The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE   HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

Schoolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  Lawyers, 

M.I*,'s,  Business  Men,  and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

ft  be  Gtmes  says  :  "  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  '  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 

Mow  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21s. ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  W ork  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for  5s.  down  together  with  the  accompanying 

COUPON s 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "  HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree 
to  pay  *ive  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 

Name  

Address  

Occupation  

*  If  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  Js.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  4s.  or  5s. 
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LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 

La  plus  repandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  dtrangeres,  nouvelle  sine 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  inedits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1904  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  c'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'ceuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  gratuit  stir  demande. 

PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 
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FIFTH    YEAR   OF  ISSUE. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE," 

WITH  WHICH   IS  INCORPORATED 

THE    ARMY    AND    NAVY    "OMNIUM  GATHERUM," 

Is  a  Monthly  Service  Directory  and  Trade  Circular  for  Firms  and 
Businesses  catering  for  the  Wants  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 


Contains  interesting  information  concerning  the  two  Services,  under  the  head  of 
"  The  Army  and  Navy  Month  by  Month,"  a  Summary  of  Parliamentary  Intelli- 
gence for  the  Services,  Items  of  General  Intelligence,  Personal  Paragraphs,  a 
Diary  of  Coming  Events  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  a  List  of  Appointments  and  Pro- 
motions during  the  Month  in  the  two  Services.  Reviews  of  Naval  and  Military 
Publications,  &c. 

A  Full-page  Picture  printed  on  Plate  Paper  of  a  Naval  or  Military  Officer 
of  note  is  given  away  with  each  number. 

The  "ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE  "  circulates  freely  in  all  Service 
Clubs  and  Institutions  all  over  the  World.  Copies  are  also  sent  to  all  Regimental 
Me-ses  at  home  and  abroad,  to  all  Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  Commission,  to  all 
General  and  Staff  Officers,  and  the  principal  Naval  Officers  ;  many  Copies  to  Hotels 
in  Garrison  and  Seaport  Towns,  and  elsewhere. 

A  Useful  Circular  for  Officers  of  both  Services.   A  most  Valuable 
Medium  for  Advertisers. 

B3T  For  all  Particulars,  Specimen  Cofiy,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements, 
&>c,  apply  to  the  MAX  ACER,  "Army  and  Xavy  Chronicle,"  m  Jermyn 
Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.  W. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS, 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


EDUCATION. 


'"THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 

J.  Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  KOBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL,  WEST  KENSINGTON. 


WILL   BE    HELD  at  the 

September  6th,  1904,  and  on  the  following 


A  N  EXAMINATION 

A    above  School  on  TUEbDAY 
days  for  nlliog  up  about  20  vacancies  on  the  foundation 

Full  particulars  of  the  Examination  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bursar. 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXHILL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 

Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the- 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

(University  of  London.) 

THE  WINTER  SESSION  commences  on  Monday,, 
October  3rd.     Entrance  Scholarships  of  the  combined  va.ue  of  £ 4 10  are 
offered  for  competition  annually  in  September. 

For  particulars  as  to  Entranc  >  1  -hips,  special  classes  for  preliminary  Scien- 
tific M.B.  (Lond.),  prospectuses  ut  i\*??.ical  and  Dental  Schools,  Regulation*  for 
residence  in  the  College,  new  >cneme  for  payment  of  composition  fees,  Sec.,  apply 
personally  or  by  letter  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  b.E. 


Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.  :  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON  AND  environs. 
V  tm        V  ,M  By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

"  A  brilliant  book.'' — The  Times. 
11  It  very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES, 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.GS. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated. 
Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
The  Isle  of  Wight.  1      The  Channel  Islands. 

The  Vale  of  Llangollen.  Ross,  Monmouth,  Tintern. 

Brecon  and  its  Beacons.      I      The  Severn  Valley. 
Bournemouth  and  the  New  Forest.    —    The  Wye  Valley. 
Brighton,   Worthing,   Eastbourne,   Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  M:d-Wales. 
Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  Weston-super-Mare,  Cheddar  Valley. 

Aberystwith,  Borth,  Towyn,  Abcrdovey,  Machynlleth. 
Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Eangor,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth,    Dolgelly,    Harlech,    Portmadoe,    Criccieth,  Pwllheli, 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Festiniog. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,   Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 
Exeter,  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  Dawlish. 
Torquay,  Teignmouth,  Paignton,  Dartmoor. 
Plymouth,  Looe,  Fowey,  St.  Austell. 
Falmouth,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Islands. 

Letter  from   H.M.  THE  KING. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  your  letter  to  the  King,  and 
I  am  commanded  by  His  Majesty,  in  reply,  to  lhanK  you  f^r  the  copy  of  the  new 
edition,  so  well  got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs,'  which  you  have  transmitted  for 

His  Majesty's  acceptance. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  R.  Darlington,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S."  "KNOLLYS. 


IS. 


THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.     An  Illustrated  Handbook  to  the 
leading  Hotels  throughout  the  Vv'orld. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Paris  &  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Raihvay  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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KING'S   COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(University  of  London  ) 

FULL  Courses  for  Matriculated  Students  in  Arts,. 
Laws,   Science,    Engineering,  Architecture,  Medicine  and  Theology,  at 
Composition  Fees,  or  Students  may  attend  the  separate  classes. 
Preparation  for  all  Examinations  of  the  London  University. 

Michaelmas  Term  commences  for  Medicine  on  October  3rd  ;  for  Arts,  Science, 
Engineering,  October  5th  ;  Theology,  October  7th. 

For  prospectuses  ana  all  information  apply  to  trie  Secretary,  King's  College, 
Strand,  W.C.   

WOMEN'S    DEPARTMENT,  KENSINGTON. 

Michaelmas  Term  commences  October  10th. — Apply  to  the  Vice-Prin'CII'AL, 
13  Kensington  Square. 


PUBLIC 

OPINION. 


Price  2cl.  weekly. 


A  Rapid  Review  of  the  Press  Opinions  of  the  Week, 


Special  Articles : 

POLITICAL    WOBBLERS  : 

V.  The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P. 

LEADING  PUBLISHERS: 

Messrs.  Newnes,  Ltd. 

OUR  GIRLS: 

The  Girl  as  Player. 
MR.  SAVAGE  LANDOR  S  NEW  BOOK. 

Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


ROSE    DEEP,  LIMITED. 

Trom  the  Directors'  Report  for  the  three  months  ending- 
30th  June,  1904. 

Total  Yie'd  in  Fine  Gold  fr  jm  all  sources   26.0:5 'on  o/s. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis   . .        . .        7'°33  dwts. 
WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Cost.  Cost  per  ton 

milled. 

M .    s.  4.         £  s»  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses    36,28s    5  3  o  10  n*i8o 

Milling  Expenses    7,783    °  "  02  4*i3° 

Cvaniding  Expenses   7,876    6  10  o    2    4  47* 

General  Expenses    3,°74    5  5  o   o  11  113 

Head  Office  Expenses   *.654  n  =*  0   0  5'9Sl 

56,676  15    7  o  17  0*883 

■Working  Profit   52,899  17    5  0  '5 

,£109,576  13    o  £1  13  Q*II3 

Cr. 

,T  ,  Value  per  ton 
Vah,e*  milled. 

^By  Gold  Account   ^109,57613   o  £1  13  0T13 

Dr. 

To  Net  Profit  £53.201    7  7 

Cr. 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down   52,89°  1.7  5 

Interest       .   3or  10  2 

£53.201    7  7 

Notf.— The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  which  has  been  impostd  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Trar  svaal  has  not  been  allowed  for  in  the  above  figures. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  £6,709  6s.  5d. 

CROWN    DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  Directors'  Report  for  the  three  months  ending1 
30th  June,  1904. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources       ..        ..  ..    26,4i2'34i  ozs. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis   ..        ..        8-583  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Dr. 

Cost.  Cost  per  ton 
m  lied. 

£     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses  ..       ..       ..  39,393  19  11  o  12  9-627 

Milline  Expenses  ..  ..      9,144    in  02  n'659 

Cyanidins  Expenses     ..        ..        ..       *.      9,483  19    o  03  00S5 

General  Expenses         ..        ..  ..      2,242  16    9  00  8*74*3 

Head  Office  Expenses   ..       ..       ..        ..      1,654  16    o  00  6-453 

61,919  13    7  10  1*472 

Working  Profit    ..       ..       ..       ..        ..    49,279    67  o  16  0*178 

£111,199    02  £1  16  1*651 

Cr. 

Value.  Value  per  ton 
milled. 

By  Gold  Account                                  ..        £111,199   02  £1  16  i'6si 

Dr. 

To  Net  Profit                                              ..       ;   £49,605  17  1 

Cr. 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down        ..       ..        ..        ..  49,279    6  7 

Interest      . .       ..       ..                                                       ..  326  10  6 

£49,605  17  1 

Note. — The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  which  has  been  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Transvaal  has  not  been  allowed  for  in  the  above  figures. 
The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  £1,687  3s-  td. 

POPLAR  HOSPITAL 


FOR  ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS  FOR  HELPING. 

4.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming-  population  of  poor 
hard-working-  people  in  a  district  that  may  be 
called  the  "workshop"  as  well  as  the  "Port" 
of  London. 

2..  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of  FIVE  an  hour 
for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.    If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will    be    curtailed,    and   ward    or  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 
-5.  Free  to  all.    No  Letters  required. 


THE 


Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 
Secretary : 

Lt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 


Poor  Ckrgp  Relief  Corporation 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1S56. 


President:  The  Lord  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 


The  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Fund  for 
the  Poor  Country  Clergy. 

The  Committee  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation 
earnestly  ask  for  Contributions  to  their  Fund  for 
granting  Help  to  Country  Clergymen  and  to  those 

in  Provincial  Towns  suffering  from  overwork  and 
weakened  health,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  few  weeks' 
rest  and  change.  Cases  are  frequent  where  for  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years — sometimes  even  longer — a  Clergy- 
man has  not  had  a  single  Sunday  from  his  parish. 

It  is  requested  that  all  sums  sent  for  this  special 
purpose  may  be  marked  "  Holiday  Fund." 

The  Society  also  makes  large  grants  periodically  from 
its  General  Fund  in  times  of  emergency,  and  is  the  only 
Institution  of  the  kind  which  gives  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Clergy,  their  Widows,  and  Orphan  Daughters  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  each  fortnightly  Meeting 
of  the  Committee  some  hundreds  of  pounds  are  distri- 
buted in  this  way. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  "  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,"  and  made  payable  to  the  Secretary, 
Mandeville  B.  Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
Offices  of  the  Corporation  : 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 

The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAFEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 

NO    "LETTERS"  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  j£220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — -Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
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WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


♦♦♦»>><>> ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦« 


POPULAR   NEW  FICTION. 


THE 


NOW  READY. 


The  Coming  of  the  King.  3s.  6d.  AUGUST 


By  JOSEPH 


HOCKING. 

[Ready  August  19. 


Readers  of  the  Author's  previous  contributions  to  historical  fiction 
do  not  need  to  be  informed  of  his  many  qualifications  for  the  important 
task  that  he  has  here  set  himself.  "  The  Coming  of  the  King  "  is  an 
impressive  story  which  possesses  a  real  value  as  a  faithful  study  of  one 
of  the  most  important  epochs  in  religious  history. 


The  Viking's  Skull. 


6s. 


By  JOHN   R.   CARLING.  [Shortly. 

An  exceptionally  dramatic,  vivid,  and  powerful  story,  with  a  very 
unusual  plot,  and  replete  with  exciting  adventures.  Like  its  author's 
remarkable  and  successful  novel,  "The  Shadow  of  the  Czar,"  it  does 
not  contain  a  dull  page,  and  from  its  prologue  to  the  surprising  ending 
the  highest  interest  is  maintained. 


The  Queen's  Advocate.  6s. 

By  A.  W.  MARCHMONT.  [Shortly. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  read  everything  that  Mr.  March - 
mont  has  written,  this  tale  of  a  millionaire's  extraordinary,  almost 
incredible,  adventures  in  the  Balkans  is  considered  the  most  absorbing 
and  haunting  piece  of  work  he  has  ever  done. 


The  City  of  Mystery.  6s. 

By  A.  C.  GUNTER.  [Ready. 

"A  novel  of  thrilling  interest,  extremely  attractive  as  a  story,  and 
instructive  in  the  sidelights  which  are  thrown  upon  the  history  of  a 
critical  period. " — Scotsman. 


WINDSOR 

CONTAINS 

COMPLETE   STORIES  BY 
ANTHONY  HOPE. 

HAMILTON  DRUMMOND 
HENRY  HARLAND. 

ARNOLD  BENNETT. 
HARRISON  RHODES. 

L.  G.  MOBERLY. 

ARTICLES: 

THE  ART  OF  SIR  L.  ALMA-TADEMA,  R.A., 

Including  many  fine  productions. 
The  third  of  an  important  series  of  articles  on 

THE   WAYS   OF   OUR  RAILWAYS, 

DEALING  WITH 

"THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  MOTIVE  POWER." 

&c,  &c,  &c. 


The  Oracle  of  Maddox  Street,  a  splendid  holiday  number 


Bv  Mrs.  L.  T.  MEADE. 


5s. 


Author  of  "The  Medicine  Lady,"  "  Brotherhood  of  the  Seven 
Kings,"  &c. 

[Shortly. 


The  Evil  that  Men  Do. 


6s. 


By  M.  P.  SHI  EL. 


[Shortly. 


The  narrative  will  hold  the  most  jaded  novel-reader  in  thrall  down 
to  its  last  page,  and  incidentally  he  will  feel  the  better  for  his  bondage, 
as  befits  the  author's  title  and  its  implied  "  moral." 


The  Garden  of  Lies. 


6s. 


By  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN. 


"  Mr.  Forman  has  provided  an  original  plot,  worked  out  with  fine 
skill,  while  the  style  is  distinguished  by  tenderness  and  charm.  The 
story  itself  is  full  of  subtle  fascination." — Daily  Express. 


She  That  Hesitates. 


6s. 


Bv  HARRIS  DICKSON. 


"Catching  the  spirit  and  glamour,  not  to  speak  of  the  bearing  and 
colour,  of  the  romantic,  chivalrous  past." — Dundee  Advertiser. 


FAMOUS  SHILLING 

GUIDE  BOOKS. 

CLOTH  BOUND,  ROUND  CORNERS. 

Include  all  the  principal  holiday  and  health  resorts  of 
this  country,  and  some  of  those  abroad.  In  addition  to 
giving  the  many  items  of  practical  information  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  holiday  depends, 
they  are  written  in  a  pleasant,  readable  style,  are 
beautified  by  many  Illustrations,  and  furnished  with 
reliable  and  clearly  drawn  Maps  and  Plans. 


Under  the  Rose. 


6s. 


By  FREDERIC  S.  ISHAM. 


"  Brilliantly  written,  it  must  rank  as  one  of  the  best  historical  novels 
that  have  been  published  since  '  Under  the  Red  Kobe.'  " — Outlook. 


COMPLETE    LIST  COMPRISING 
NEARLY 
ioo   DIFFERENT  GUIDES. 

England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland^ 
The  Continent. 


WILL    BE    SENT   POST  FREE 
APPLICATION. 


ON 


WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.,    LIMITED,    Salisbury    Square,    LONDON,  E.C. 


REGISTERED   AS   A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  20  August,  1904. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  achnozv- 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Port  Arthur  holds  out  stubbornly,  and  Tokio's  pre- 
parations for  celebrating  its  fall  have  proved  a  little 
previous  as  well  as  a  little  ostentatious.  Japan  has 
60,000  men  available  for  assaults,  of  which  up  to  the 
present  two,  if  not  three,  have  been  delivered.  Her  losses 
from  the  explosion  of  mines  and  the  fire  of  the  garrison 
must  have  been  terrible.  These  attempts  to  capture 
the  Port  have  apparently  resulted  only  in  the  taking 
of  various  positions  of  more  or  less  importance.  The 
Japanese  are  reported  to  have  penetrated  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  city  and  the  terrific  bombardment  main- 
tained has  damaged  nearly  every  building  in  the  place. 
Some  of  Admiral  Togo's  ships  are  able  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  forces,  and  an  official  message  announces  that 
on  the  23rd  the  "  Nisshin  "  and  the  "  Kasuga  "  silenced 
the  Lao-lui-Chin  forts.  In  Tokio  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur  is  expected  within  a  few  days  ;  in  S.  Petersburg 
it  is  believed  the  fortress  can  hold  out  for  a  couple  of 
months  at  least.  Little  news  even  in  the  form  of 
rumour  comes  from  the  scene  of  operations  to  the  north. 
General  Kuropatkin  is  still  retiring  on  Liao-yang,  and  is 
\ariously  reported  to  be  prepared  to  make  a  stand  there 
and  to  have  decided  to  concentrate  his  forces  at 
Mukden.  The  Japanese  have  occupied  An-shan-chan 
and  An-tung,  and  seem  to  be  awaiting  developments  at 
Port  Arthur  before  resuming  the  offensive  with  energy. 

The  Russian  cruiser  "  Novik  ",  which  got  clear  away 
after  the  sortie  from  Port  Arthur  on  the  10th,  was  dis- 
covered on  the  20th  off  Korsakovsk  on  the  island  of 
Sakhalin  by  the  "Tsushima",  one  of  the  Japanese 
boats  keeping  vigilant  watch  on  the  seas  and  straits  on 
the  north  of  Japan.  The  "  Tsushima"  sent  a  message 
by  wireless  telegraphy  to  a  consort,  the  "  Chitose,"  and 
proceeded  to  attack  the  "  Novik  ".  The  Russians  made 
a  gallant  fight  for  it,  but  the  Japanese  marks- 
manship was  deadly,  and  the  "Novik  was  pierced 
three  times  below  the  water-line,  whilst  her  steer- 
ing gear  was  damaged.  Compelled  to  put  back 
into  Korsakovsk  harbour,  the  captain  of  the  "  Novik" 
intended  to  make  again  for  the  open  sea  during  the 
night,  but  was  prevented,  first  by  the  serious  nature  of 
the  injuries  the  vessel  had  sustained,  and  secondly  by 
the  appearance  of  several  Japanese  boats.  He  there- 
fore decided  to  sink  the  vessel  in  shallow  water,  and 
convey  the  officers  and  crew  ashore.    The  Japanese 


the   better  course 
all    the  cruisers 
succeeded  in  get- 
nigfht  time  unob- 


shelled  the  Russians  during  the  disembarkation,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  "  Novik's  "  black  smoke  from 
doing  much  harm,  and  when  they  had  wasted  a  few 
shells  on  Korsakovsk  they  retired. 

The  despatch  from  Admiral  Reitzenstein  proves  that 
Admiral  Vitoft  left  Port  Arthur  with  the  definite  inten- 
tion of  making  for  Vladivostok  and  not  with  the  object 
of  forcing  on  a  general  action.  The  Russian  ships  took 
three  and  a  half  hours  to  clear  the  harbour  ;  so  the 
Japanese  look-outs  had  plenty  of  time  to  warn  their 
admiral  of  what  was  going  on.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  engagement  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  cruisers 
after  the  preliminary  manoeuvring  before  joining  battle  : 
this  was  a  fresh  recognition  of  a  differentiation  of  force, 
and  rehabilitates  the  old  principle  of  making  a  proper 
selection  of  ships  fit  to  lie  in  a  line,  which  has  been 
somewhat  in  the  background  since  the  Chino-Japanese 
and  Spanish-American  wars.  As  the  main  idea  in 
leaving  Port  Arthur  was  to  reach  a  safe  base  and 
not  to  inflict  damage  or  fight  for  command  of 
the  sea  unless  forced  to  do  so, 
would  have  been  to  send  off 
beforehand,  for  they  might  have 
ting  away  from  the  harbour  at 
served  ;  to  keep  them  with  the  fleet  was  to  sacrifice 
them  without  sufficient  reason.  The  decision  not  to 
return  to  the  fortress  in  any  case  was  wise,  but  taken 
too  late  ;  the  ships  that  have  gone  back  there  find 
themselves  in  a  very  hopeless  position.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet,  the  "  Askold  "  and  "  Grosovoi  " 
are  at  Shanghai  ;  the  "Novik"  deserved  a  better  fate 
than  destruction  ;  had  she  steered  to  the  southward 
instead  of  for  Vladivostok,  she  might  be  safe  at  Saigon, 
where  the  "  Diana"  now  lies.  A  too  literal  obedience 
to  orders  gave  her  into  the  hands  of  the  "  Chitose"  and 
"Tsushima",  and  everyone  sympathises  with  her  cap- 
tain, who  has  always  been  to  the  front  when  blows  w  ere 
about. 

It  appears  that  the  very  dangerous  situation  at 
Shanghai  has  come  to  an  end  by  instructions  from  S. 
Petersburg  to  disarm  the  "  Askold  "  and  "  Grosovoi  ". 
The  crisis,  it  is  said,  had  been  reached  when  the  time 
granted  by  the  Chinese  authorities  for  disarmament 
had  been  extended  from  Thursday  to  Sunday  ;  and 
thereupon  the  Japanese  Minister  in  Pekin  and  the 
Consul  at  Shanghai  advised  their  Government  to  take 
decisive  steps.  Though  the  Russian  Government 
thus  avoids  such  a  humiliation  as  occurred  in  the 
"  Reshitelni "  affair,  it  very  properly  insists  that  an 
engagement  shall  be  made  by  Japan  with  the  neutral 
Powers  not  to  repeat  her  performance  at  Chifu. 
Something  more  even  than  this  is  necessary,  as  we 
point  out  elsewhere,  to  protect  Chinese  neutrality.  The 
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mystery  of  the  "Smolensk's"  appearance  in  South  African 
waters  is  not  yet  quite  cleared  up.  Apparently  the  ex- 
planation is  that  the  instructions  to  cease  operations 
have  not  reached  her.  Anyway,  as  Mr.  Balfour  explained 
on  Thursday,  the  tension  is  now  past. 

He  administered  something-  of  a  cold  douche,  of 
course  in  the  politest  and  pleasantest  form,  to  the 
numerous  and  strong-  deputation  of  shipowners  who 
waited  on  him  at  the  Foreign  Office.  It  was  done  so  well 
that  the  little  flick  which  certainly  was  in  his  words 
could  hardly  be  anything  worse  than  the  agreeable 
shock,  none  the  less  a  shock,  of  a  shower-bath  in  warm 
weather.  These  gentlemen  came  to  him  very  naturally 
heated  and  excited  at  the  perils  threatening  their  business 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  especially  the  Russian 
search  for  contraband.  No  one  could  expect  them  to 
look  at  the  matter  judicially  ;  inevitably  to  them  every 
stoppage  and  search  by  a  Russian  cruiser  was  an 
outrage.  Add  to  this  that  Russian  warships  have 
unquestionably  done  things  unwarrantable  by  inter- 
national law,  afterwards  apologised  for  with  promise  of 
amendment,  and  one  can  quite  understand  these  gentle- 
men coming  to  Mr.  Balfour  in  a  fire-eating  mood.  But 
the  Prime  Minister  has  to  consider  issues  of  peace  and 
war,  and  possible  national  contingencies  ;  he  could  not 
allow  the  irritation  of  the  moment  to  dominate  him. 

The  most  serious  charge  brought  by  the  shipowners 
against  Russia  was  that  of  undue  preference  of  foreign 
ships  to  British,  British  ships  being,  as  alleged,  treated 
much  more  severely  in  respect  of  contraband  than 
German  or  French.  But  Mr.  Balfour  elicited  from  the 
deputation  that  British  shipping  in  Far  Eastern  waters 
bore  the  proportion  of  90  to  10,  whereas  the  stoppages 
and  search  of  British  as  against  foreign  vessels 
came  out  at  nothing  like  the  proportion  of  9  to  1. 
So  that  did  not  look  much  like  discrimination 
against  Britain.  As  to  the  insurance  rates  being  much 
lower  for  foreign  vessels  than  British,  that,  he  said, 
pointed  only  to  the  feeling  of  the  underwriters.  It 
proved  nothing.  Maybe  underwriters  assume  that 
Russia  will  naturally  feel  vindictively  towards  a  country 
whose  press  and  people  lose  no  opportunity  of  exhi- 
biting their  prejudice  against  Russia,  and  will  ex- 
press her  resentment  in  harassing  British  shipping. 
As  to  the  "Smolensk"  the  Russian  Government  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  request  our  Government  to  convey  to 
the  "  Smolensk  "  and  the  "  Peterburg  ",  supposed  to  be 
in  South  African  waters,  instructions  to  desist  abso- 
lutely from  interfering  with  British  vessels. 

The  little  Tsarevitch  was  christened  in  the  church 
of  the  Peterhof  Palace  on  Wednesday  morning.  The 
Orthodox  Church  perhaps  understands  the  art  of  cere- 
mony, if  it  exaggerates  its  use,  better  than  any  other 
communion,  whether  Church  or  State.  And  the 
christening  of  the  heir  to  the  Russian  throne  is  em- 
phatically an  occasion  when  imposing  ceremony  is  in 
place.  In  no  other  state  is  the  national  life  so  inextri- 
cably bound  up  with  Christianity.  Vet  we  in  England 
are  still  accustomed  to  associate  great  events  of  State, 
especially  where  the  King  or  any  member  of  the  Royal 
family  is  protagonist,  with  commendation  to  Divine 
care.  This  sympathy  in  attitude  to  God  and  the  State, 
in  violent  contrast  to  the  republics  which  expressly 
exclude  all  national  acts  of  religion,  should  remind 
Englishmen  that  Russia  and  Britain  have  some  of  the 
deepest  things  in  common.  We  are  delighted  that  our 
King  is  one  of  the  godfathers,  just  one  of  those  human 
touches  that  appeal  to  the  people.  It  will  tend  to 
mitigate  animus. 

Without  any  disposition  to  question  the  weight  and 
importance  of  this  event,  we  should  hardly  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  go  into  such  detail  as  the  "Times", 
which  solemnly  records  that  "  His  Imperial  Highness 
weighs  about  10^  English  pounds  ".  It  is  a  pity,  when 
the  correspondent  was  about  it,  that  he  did  not  go  into 
milligrammes.  Such  precision  no  doubt  was  zeal,  but 
as  a  pendant  to  the  sublime  christening  of  the  heir  of 
All  the  Russias,  it  was  a  hazardous  effect.  Profane 
perhaps  to  say  so,  but  it  did  rather  make  us  think  of 
the  weighing  of  cattle  or  turkeys.  There  was  one 
unfortunate  slip  :  the  correspondent  should  have  said 


"scales"  instead  of  "weighs".  The  beauty  of  the 
thing  would  then  have  lacked  nothing. 

The  Tsar  has  made  the  Tsarevitch's  birth  the  occa- 
sion of  a  number  of  boons  and  some  reforms.  The 
peasantry  are  remitted  the  repayment  of  the  relief 
loans  granted  in  time  of  bad  harvests.  All  arrears  of 
land  redemption  taxes,  rural  dues,  and  other  im- 
posts are  wiped  out.  Various  classes  of  convicts 
are  relieved  and  many  offences  amnestied.  Political 
prisoners  distinguished  for  good  conduct  will  obtain 
restitution  of  political  rights  on  expiration  of  sentence. 
Unidentified  political  offenders  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
will  no  longer  be  liable  to  prosecution.  These  are 
simply  boons  :  a  permanent  reform  is  promised  in  the 
abolition  of  corporal  punishment,  where  still  in  force 
for  repeated  offences  in  the  army  and  navy  and  by 
the  peasantry.  Concessions  are  made  specially  to 
the  Finlanders,  including  certain  remissions  of 
arrears  of  imposts  and  land  taxes,  and  of  the  repayment 
of  one-fourth  of  the  loans  granted  to  Finnish  farmers  in 
cash  or  corn.  Fines  imposed'  on  villages,  towns,  or 
communes  for  failing  to  elect  representatives  on  the 
military  recruiting  boards  for  1902  and  1903  are 
remitted.  There  are  also  other  Finland  concessions. 
The  Jews  get  remission  of  fines  imposed  on  Jewish 
families  for  evading  military  duties.  In  conclusion  it 
is  said  that  the  Tsar's  manifesto  foreshadows  measures 
for  the  public  maintenance  and  education  of  the  children 
of  officers  and  men  killed  in  the  Japanese  war. 

A  certain  amount  of  reason  seems  at  last  to  have 
entered  the  heads  of  the  Tibetan  authorities,  or  such  of 
them  as  have  not  followed  the  Dalai  Lama's  example 
and  sought  the  asylum  of  a  distant  monastery.  Sup- 
plies to  the  British  force  are  coming  in  freely  and  the 
officials  in  Lhasa,  pretending  that  they  do  not  know 
where  the  Dalai  Lama  is,  are  conducting  the  negotia- 
tions with  an  apparent  desire  to  arrive  at  a  settlement 
which  will  enable  Colonel  Younghusband  to  return  to 
India  at  the  earliest  moment  compatible  with  a  modicum 
of  procrastination.  Up  to  17  August  the  Tibetans  had 
agreed  to  one  out  of  nine  articles  in  the  convention 
insisted  upon  by  Colonel  Younghusband.  At  such  a 
rate  the  negotiations  might  go  on  till  Christmas,  but 
possibly  the  Tibetan  mind  found  the  start  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  business.  Meantime  one  important 
result  of  the  expedition  has  been  the  release  from  a 
Lhasa  dungeon  of  two  Sikkimite  British  subjects, 
arrested  as  spies  more  than  a  year  ago  near  Khamba- 
jong.  They  have  spent  the  twelve  months  in  darkness 
and  in  stocks,  but  have  not  otherwise  been  badly 
treated.  Whatever  views  native  India  may  take  of  the 
expedition  this  incident  will  have  its  effect  and  through- 
out Asia  the  story  of  the  release  of  two  British  subjects 
confined  in  Lhasa  itself  will  be  worth  much  to  British 
prestige. 

Mr.  Reid  has  inaugurated  his  Premiership  of 
Australia,  with  a  couple  of  excited  addresses  in  no 
way  calculated  to  strengthen  his  not  too  firm  grip  of 
the  political  machinery  of  the  country.  To  charge 
arrogance,  corruption  and  insanity  against  a  Labour 
party,  which  is  bound  to  have  a  large  if  not  prepon- 
derant following  in  a  community  such  as  the  Australian, 
is  just  the  sort  of  ineptitude  we  should  expect  from  Mr. 
Reid.  He  is  prepared  to  go  any  length  just  now  to 
undermine  the  position  of  the  Socialists  who  have,  he 
contends,  utterly  destroyed  public  confidence  by  vision- 
ary schemes.  He  is  sure  that  he  has  rendered  the 
Commonwealth  a  lasting  service  by  securing  "a  period 
of  fiscal  peace ",  which  is  Mr.  Reid's  way  of  saying 
that  he  has  subordinated  his  own  free-trade  views  in 
order  to  secure  protectionist  support  in  forming  his 
first  Government.  Whatever  Mr.  Reid  may  think  of 
the  Labour  party,  it  is  certain  that  Australia  has  no 
idea  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  its  economic  pos- 
sibilities by  adopting  a  general  system  of  free  imports. 
The  suggestion  that  Mr.  Reid's  accession  to  office 
means  a  set-back  for  imperial  preferential  tariffs  is, 
in  our  opinion,  based  on  a  misconception.  He  has 
never  been  a  real  cosmopolitan  in  his  economic  faith,  and 
the  very  men  with  whom  he  has  coalesced  are  among 
those  most  convinced  that  preferential  tariffs  would  be 
.  good  for  Australia  and  the  Empire. 
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The  Blue-book  just  issued  on  the  position  of  British 
Indians  in  the  Transvaal  is  most  humiliating  and  painful 
reading.  It  is  an  elaborate  sarcasm  on  the  so-called 
British  Empire.  Here  we  have  one  portion  of  the 
Empire  asking  for  drastic  powers  to  prevent  the  in- 
habitants of  another  portion,  equally  British  subjects 
with  themselves,  from  coming  into  their  colony  at  all, 
and  to  subject  them  to  humiliating  conditions  when 
they  do  come.  The  Colonial  Secretary  has  sanctioned 
the  former  but  not  the  second  proposal.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  the  Government  of  India  refuses  to  allow 
the  emigration  of  Indian  subjects  under  these  condi- 
tions.  British  subjects  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  aliens. 

German  official  reports  of  the  military  operations 
against  the  Hereros  are  hardly  borne  out  by  unofficial 
accounts  of  what  is  happening  in  South-West  Africa. 
The  fears  entertained  in  Berlin  that  after  so  many 
months'  fighting  the  real  struggle  is  only  beginning 
would  appear  to  be  entirely  justified.  Last  week 
General  von  Trotha  inflicted  what  he  apparently  con- 
sidered to  be  a  crushing  blow  on  the  rebels.  There  were 
heavy  casualties,  large  captures  of  cattle  and  a  pursuit 
which  only  terminated  owing  to  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  a  waterless  country.  This  week  the  news 
comes  that  the  Hereros  have  broken  back  and 
are  now  spreading  terror  throughout  the  country  from 
which  they  were  expelled  after  terrible  punishment  a 
few  days  previously.  General  von  Trotha  has  had 
to  return  and  begin  his  work  all  over  again.  No 
doubt  the  Germans  were  wholly  unfitted  by  training  to 
cope  with  a  mobile  native  force,  and  the  German  officer 
has  had  to  learn  at  serious  cost  how  to  conduct  opera- 
tions to  which  the  British  have  become  accustomed 
through  long  and  varied  experience.  Colonel  Leutwein 
probably  knew  better  how  to  deal  with  the  Hereros 
than  any  officer  now  on  the  spot  and  he  was  recalled. 
If  the  Hereros  are  determined  to  resort  to  guerilla;tactics, 
the  German  forces  in  South-West  Africa  appear  to  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  task  of  restoring  order,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Ovambas  are  going 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Hereros. 

Our  army  manoeuvres  this  year  are  likely  to  prove  of 
an  exceptionally  interesting-  character.  The  First 
Army  Corps  from  Aldershot  is  to  be  embarked  on 
transports,  and  is  to  attempt  a  landing  on  the  east 
coast  of  England.  Needless  to  say  the  cost  of  this,  to 
us,  most  novel  kind  of  manoeuvres  is  likely  to  be  con- 
siderable ;  and  it  is  consequently  strange  that  a 
Government,  which  has  accepted  to  their  extreme  con- 
clusion the  contentions  of  the  "blue  water"  school, 
should  have  consented  to  so  large  an  outlay  as  this 
will  necessarily  involve.  According  to  the  "  blue 
water "  men  we  are  safe  from  anything  more  con- 
siderable than  a  raid  of  5,000  men.  Yet  these  man- 
oeuvres, which  are  of  course  supposed  to  present  an 
accurate  picture  of  possible  warlike  operations,  make 
allowance  for  a  raid  of  two  complete  divisions,  and 
most  of  the  troops  of  the  First  Army  Corps  ! 

The  new  order  in  council,  which  defines  the  duties 
and  scope  of  the  army  council  and  the  Inspector- 
General,  places  the  military  administration  more  com- 
pletely under  the  thumb  of  the  Secretary  of  State  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  We  anticipated  of  course  that 
sole  parliamentary  responsibility  would  be  centred  in 
the  political  chief,  and  that  there  would  be  no  collective 
parliamentary  responsibility  in  the  case  of  the  army 
council.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  is  also  empowered 
to  vary  the  duties  of  the  members  as  shall  seem  best  to 
him  "  from  time  to  time  ".  The  members  are  respon- 
sible to  him  for  the  conduct  of  their  business,  and  with 
a  council  composed  of  a  comparatively  insignificant 
set  of  military  members,  whose  opinion  we  know  has 
already  on  one  important  occasion  at  least  been 
flouted — no  Commander  in  Chief,  and  an  Inspector 
General  "  under  the  orders  and  direction  of  the  armv 
council "  —  we  fail  to  see  how  the  army  could  be 
placed  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a  politician,  a 
result  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  was  aimed 
at  by  the  Esher  Committee. 

Lord  Minto,  the  retiring  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
must  be  careful  in  his  farewell  utterances,  or  he  will 


incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Laurier  Government.  He 
cannot  share  the  fate  of  Lord  Dundonald  because  his 
term  is  practically  up,  but  neither  must  he  run  risks  of 
encouraging  an  agitation  for  the  appointment  of  local 
men  to  the  viceregal  office.  He  has  been  visiting  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  above  Quebec — one  of  the  many 
spots  within  the  British  Empire  hallowed  by  historic 
association.  Here  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  both  fell  in 
the  struggle  for  the  dominion  of  the  West.  To  Canada, 
for  whom  the  battle  meant  so  much,  the  spot  is  sacred, 
but  recently  the  spirit  of  vandalism  in  the  shape  of 
modern  "  improvements  "  and  modern  factories  has 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Lord  Minto  has  the  courage 
to  condemn  the  ruthless  destruction  of  ancient  land- 
marks, and  particularly  the  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  the 
"glorious  battlefield".  As  the  Laurier  Government  is 
responsible  for  these  things  we  are  astonished  that  some 
ministerial  protest  has  not  been  forthcoming  at  Lord 
Minto's  unwarrantable  departure  from  constitutional 
practice  and  public  indulgence  in  sentiments  of  a  purely 
British  character.  In  the  eyes  of  the  French  Canadian 
Premier  the  desire  of  the  Governor-General  to  preserve 
the  scene  of  Wolfe's  victory  intact  can  only  be  another 
example  of  foreign  impertinence. 

Sir  Francis  Bertie's  appointment  to  the  Embassy  at 
Paris  is  happy  in  every  way.  For  many  years  he  did 
admirable  work  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  at  Rome  he 
has  been  a  success.  He  has  ability  and  experience, 
and,  as  important  as  either,  "  backbone  ".  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  more  than  one  critical  foreign 
situation  it  would  have  been  good  for  this  country  if 
Mr.  Bertie  could  have  had  his  way.  Our  diplomatic 
service  is  not  the  ablest  in  the  world  ;  we  could  do  with 
a  good  many  more  Sir  Francis  Berties.  And  nowhere 
was  there  more  room  for  improvement  than  in  Paris. 
Sir  Edmund  Monson  never  quite  filled  the  place.  It  is 
part  of  an  ambassador's  business  to  be  on  show  ;  and 
he  has  no  right  to  despise  externals  or  to  shun  them. 
An  ambassador  is  not  a  mere  private  gentleman,  and  if 
he  persists  in  acting  and  living  as  though  he  were,  he 
fails  as  an  ambassador.  And  if  this  is  true  of  an 
ambassador  everywhere,  it  is  more  true  in  Paris  than 
anywhere  else. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  anything  particularly 
new  would  be  said  at  Cambridge  on  the  subject  of 
cotton  production  within  the  Empire,  but  the  further 
reduction  of  the  Lancashire  operatives'  working  hours 
per  week  emphasises  the  necessity  for  energy  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  oc  the  British  Cotton-growing 
Association,  if  still  worse  things  are  not  going  to  be- 
fall. It  is  estimated  that  some  millions  of  workers 
have  been  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  shortage 
in  the  supply.  Lancashire  at  any  rate  can  account  for 
a  disproportionate  share  in  the  general  fall  in  wages 
shown  in  recent  official  returns.  Mr.  J.  A.  Hutton  in 
a  useful  paper  explained  the  steps  already  taken  to  put 
large  tracts  of  territory  within  the  Empire  under  cotton. 
In  due  time  we  ought  to  be  independent  of  the  foreigner, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  even  Professor  Marshall,  in  a 
reference  to  the  proposal  for  international  co-operation, 
expressed  his  doubts  whether  in  this  matter  we  are  not 
risking  "an  excess  of  cosmopolitanism  " — the  view  we 
have  always  taken  in  these  columns.  Mr.  Balfour  does 
not  look  to  increased  production  to  do  away  wholly  with 
the  evil  of  gambling  in  futures,  from  which  Lancashire 
has  suffered  acutely,  but  gambling-  in  futures  generally 
arises  from  actual  or  assumed  shortage  in  crops.  The 
attempt  witnessed  this  week  to  establish  a  wheat  corner 
in  Chicago  is  a  case  in  point  .  Fortunately  the  Canadian 
North-West  may  be  depended  on  to  defeat  the  designs 
of  the  Chicago  speculators.  But  the  mere  suggestion 
of  an  American  wheat  corner  should  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  British  people  realise  the  importance  of  im- 
perial supplies  in  corn  as  in  cotton. 

Of  other  papers,  there  was  nothing  very  scientific, 
but  much  that  was  popularly  interesting,  in  that  on 
the  recent  report  on  Physical  Degeneration  and  the 
proposal  to  have  an  anthropometric  survey.  Dr.  F.  C. 
Shrubsall  gave  particulars  of  experiments  which  seem 
to  show  that  the  fair-haired  do  not  stand  town  life  so 
well  as  the  brunettes.  The  brunettes  are  likely  to 
increase  therefore,  as  Mr.  Balfour  remarked,  and  the 
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qualities  of  the  fair-haired  will  diminish.  This  is  the 
kind  of  information  of  which  we  have  a  good  deal,  but 
it  does  not  help  much  in  suggesting  remedies.  The 
anthropometric  survey  is  to  give  us  more  ;  but  what  if 
town  life  cannot  be  made  healthy  in  spite  of  health 
legislation  and  we  must  live  in  the  country  if  we  are 
not  to  degenerate  ?  Also  education  which  brings  men 
from  the  lower  into  the  middle  class  means  later 
marriage  and  fewer  children,  so  that  those  who  are  left 
will  not  be  so  good.  But  after  all  there  is  more  com- 
fort in  the  broad  statement  that,  given  good  surround- 
ings even  in  towns,  there  is  soon  a  recovery  from 
the  effects  of  slum  conditions.  It  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  the  most  general  sign  of  degeneration  is  the  teeth  : 
we  are  evolving  jaws  too  short  for  the  wisdom 
teeth.  How  this  is  to  be  altered,  any  more  than  tight 
lacing  and  tight  boots,  the  medical  pundits  do  not  say. 

On  the  whole  we  suspect  the  British  Association  of  a 
tendency  to  shirk  pure  science.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
papers  on  social  and  topical  matters  are  interesting,  as 
indeed  we  have  just  pointed  out,  but  we  have  the 
feeling,  was  the  British  Association  needed  to  tell  us 
this  ?  Also  has  not  an  eye  to  the  guineas  of  temporary 
associates  something  to  do  with  the  choice  of  subjects  ? 
We  do  not  quite  see  where  true  scientific  discussion 
comes  in  in  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
gathering.  All  the  papers  are  prepared  long  before- 
hand, and  printed  ;  speakers  are  selected,  and  spon- 
taneity there  is  none.  There  can  be  no  exchange  of 
views,  no  useful  comparison  of  notes.  The  whole  thing 
reminds  us  too  much  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
summer  extension  meetings.  The  picnic  air  pervades 
all.  People  go  to  the  meeting  as  to  a  festivity,  caring 
hardly  more  for  science  than  they  know.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  use  and  the  pleasure  of  scientists  of  all  branches 
and  all  degrees  meeting  one  another  personally,  no 
matter  what  they  talk  about  when  there.  But  the  mere 
holiday  maker  should  be  absent  ;  it  ought  indeed  to  be 
very  unpleasant  for  him  to  be  there.  Why  does  he  not 
feel  like  a  fish  out  of  water  when  with  the  British 
Association  ? 

In  the  public  interest  it  is  satisfactory  that  Mr.  Adolf 
Beck  has  refused  to  accept  the  offer  of  ^2,000,  if  accept- 
ance would  have  meant  that  no  inquiry  is  to  be  held  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  convictions.  But  it  is  even  more 
important  that  such  a  case  should  be  employed  to  do  what 
it  is  admirably  fitted  for  doing,  that  is  to  enforce  the 
lesson  that  liberty  and  life  ought  not  to  be  dependent 
on  the  mere  ruling  of  one  man  as  to  the  admissibility  or 
rejection  of  evidence.  No  lawyer  would  care  to  say 
positively  that  the  evidence  designed  to  prove  John 
Smith  the  real  culprit  was  wrongly  excluded  ;  and  he 
would  be  rather  audacious  to  say  that  it  was  rightly 
excluded  when  ultimately  the  fact  that  Adolf  Beck  was 
not  John  Smith  proved  his  innocence.  A  Court  of 
Appeal  or  Revision  might  possibly  have  said  the  evi- 
dence ought  to  have  been  admitted.  But  in  any  case, 
if  the  facts  after  conviction  had  been  publicly  stated 
before  such  a  Court,  there  would  have  been  no  possi- 
bility of  Mr.  Beck  being  charged  and  convicted  a  second 
time  ;  and  he  would  have  been  released  before  he  had 
served  his  first  sentence. 

Any  expression  of  grief  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
party  of  young  people  who  perished  in  Lough  Neagh 
or  of  admiration  for  their  heroism  must  fall  short  of 
what  every  man  and  woman  feels  who  reads  the 
distressing  story.  We  turn  aside  in  horror  at  the 
details  and  try  to  let  our  imagination  dwell  only  on 
the  heroic  side  of  the  disaster.  Miss  Winifred  Green's 
bravery  and  physical  endurance  are  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  what  some  women  can  do  in  great 
emergencies.  Only  too  recently  another  woman,  Lady 
Hilda  McNeill,  sacrificed  her  life,  and  Miss  Green's 
devotion  was  not  less,  though  her  skill  and  strength, 
when  they  no  longer  availed  to  help  others,  enabled  her 
to  save  herself.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  men  of  the 
party  were  first  exhausted.  Probably  if  Mr.  Frank 
Green  had  not  been  injured  he  could  have  swum  ashore 
for  help.  Miss  Green  subsequently  showed  by  her  own 
swimming  that  she  could  have  done  this  herself,  but 
probably  as  a  woman  she  distrusted  her  physical  powers 
through  inexperience  of  them. 


THE   POWERS   AND  CHINESE  NEUTRALITY. 

13  V  far  the  most  dangerous  situation  in  which  the 
-L'  neutral  Powers  find  themselves  involved  by  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan  has  arisen  out  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  ineffective  neutrality  of  China.  It 
might  at  any  moment  bring  about  the  extension  of  the 
war  if  any  attempt  were  made  by  an  individual  neutral 
acting  as  the  guardian  of  China's  neutrality.  That  was 
on  the  point  of  happening,  it  was  said,  by  the  United 
States  interposing  to  prevent  an  alleged  intention  on 
the  part  of  Japan  to  attack  the  Russian  cruiser  and 
destroyer  the  "  Askold  "  and  the  "  Grosovoi  ",  which 
have  been  in  the  harbour  of  Shanghai  since  the  1 2th  of  the 
present  month.  The  peril  of  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  is  obvious  ;  firing  on  the  Japanese 
in  defence  of  Chinese  neutrality  would  have  been  an 
act  of  hostility  committed  by  the  States  against  Japan 
as  much  as  if  it  had  been  in  defence  of  its  own  neutrality. 
At  such  a  juncture  of  events  as  the  present  any  action  of 
one  neutral  power  to  protect  China  against  the  dis- 
regard of  her  status  both  by  Russia  and  Japan  would 
have  the  appearance  of  siding-  with  one  of  the  belli- 
gerents against  the  other.  If  the  States  by  force  had 
prevented  Japan  from  attacking  the  Russian  vessels  in 
.  Shanghai,  the  obvious  complementary  duty  to  that 
would  have  been  the  insistence  on  Russia  dismantling 
her  vessels  ;  for  both  have  been  equally  guilty  of  in- 
fringing the  rights  of  neutrality  of  China.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  the  States  or  any  other  single 
Power  would  embark  upon  any  such  invidious  and 
officious  enterprise  ;  and  the  report  that  the  States 
intended  to  do  so  has  been  shown  to  be  untrue.  What 
the  States  cannot  do  no  other  single  neutral  Power 
can  do  ;  and  yet  it  is  essential  to  remove  a  source  of 
danger  which  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  will  remain 
always  threatening  to  drag  other  parties  into  the 
contest. 

It  is  an  anomaly  of  the  most  striking  character  that 
a  neutral  Power  should  be  dependent  on  the  services 
of  others  as  is  China  for  the  protection  of  her  terri- 
torial waters  from  invasion.  She  cannot  defend 
her  own  rights  and  this  helpless  position  exposes  the 
property  and  subjects  of  other  Powers  in  those 
territorial  waters  to  the  perils  of  war.  The  subjects 
of  other  nations  cry  out  to  be  protected  when 
Chinese  protection  is  seen  to  be  a  futility,  and  the 
temptation  of  a  nation  to  protect  its  own  nationals  is 
almost  too  strong  to  be  resisted  in  spite  of  the  manifest 
danger  of  becoming  implicated  in  formal  belligerency 
with  either  Russia  or  Japan  with  consequences  which 
no  one  can  foresee.  Yet  if  China  cannot  perform  her 
duties  towards  neutrals  from  the  fact  of  her  not  being 
able  to  defend  her  own  rights  and  dignity  the  protection 
must  be  afforded  in  some  way  ;  and  this  can  only  be  by 
a  general  understanding  of  the  neutral  nations  to  do 
by  combination  amongst  themselves  what  neither  they 
nor  China  can  do  single-handed.  Russia  and  Japan 
have  both  flouted  China  because  she  is  weak,  because 
her  neutrality  is  ineffective  and,  as  an  ineffective  neutral, 
I  she  can  be  made  by  both  belligerents  to  submit  to  their 
demands. 

Russia's  disregard  of  the  rights  of  China  was  not  so 
apparent  at  Chifu  as    was  Japan's  in  capturing  the 

j  "  Reshitelni "  ;  at  Shanghai  it  is  the  Russians  who  are 
the  initiators  of  the  trouble.  But  it  is  useless  to  argue 
the  question  of  the  relative  culpability  of  the  belligerents. 
Neither  of  them  has  brought  about  any  complication  at 
Tsing-Tau  because  there  they  have  to  deal  with  Germany, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  either  belligerent  mistak- 
ing her  inclination  and  power  to  maintain  an  effective 
neutrality.    What  the  Powers  have  done  by  limiting 

I  the  sphere  of  land  operations  to  a  definite  area 
so  as  to  protect  China's  neutrality  ought  now'  to  be 
done  in  regard  to  her  territorial  waters.  The  danger 
of  the  irruption  of  the  belligerents  over  land  frontiers 
has  proved  to  be  less  than  that  which  has  occurred  at 
the  water  boundaries.  In  the  former  case  it  was  fore- 
seen, and  the  facts  of  China's  helplessness  were  recog- 
nised and  the  proper  steps  taken  for  protecting  her 
against  any  encroachment  of  the  belligerents.  The 

;  sphere  of  guardianship  of  the  neutral  Powers  ought  to 
be  enlarged,  and  what  China  cannot  do  for  herself 

'  should  be  undertaken  for  her  by  a  combination  of  the 
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Powers  not  in  her  interests  but  their  own.  Russia  or 
Japan  might  defy  any  single  Power's  interposition  but 
neither  could  defy  the  Powers  acting"  in  concert.  As 
long  as  the  war  lasts  the  effectiveness  of  China's 
neutrality  should  be  formally  guaranteed  in  her  ports 
and  harbours  as  her  land  territory  outside  Southern 
Manchuria  has  been  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  and  as 
the  effective  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  has 
been  permanently  guaranteed. 

As  to  the  other  matters  that  have  so  excited  people, 
Russia's  wide  definition  of  contraband,  and  her  employ- 
ment of  the  Volunteer  fleet  vessels  in  the  search  for  it, 
they  are  not  nearly  so  pregnant  with  danger  as  is  the 
ineffective  neutrality  of  China.  There  was  never 
anything  in  the  contraband  question  which  would  have 
embroiled  any  of  the  Powers  with  Russia,  with  the 
possible  consequence  of  other  Powers  being  impelled  bv 
their  interests  or  alliances  into  the  war.  Moot  points 
of  international  law  raised  by  belligerent  action  induce 
neutrals  to  put  forward  propositions  and  agree  upon 
them  by  diplomacy  or  conference  after  a  war  is  over  ; 
they  do  not  employ  force  when  their  rights  are 
doubtful.  The  sinking  of  the  "Knight  Commander" 
and  the  cruises  of  the  "  Smolensk  "  and  "  Peterburg  " 
were  more  perilous  instances,  but  they  have  ceased  to 
be  ominous  through  the  prudent  concessions  and 
assurances  made  by  Russia.  There  was  a  theory  that 
Russia  was  deliberately  endeavouring  to  involve  the 
Powers  and  create  a  general  imbroglio.  This  is  a 
theory  too  absurd  to  be  believed  and  ascribed  to  the 
astutest  diplomatists  in  Europe.  What  would  Russia 
have  gained  by  creating  a  situation  in  which  she  would 
have  had  France  by  her  side  to  meet  the  combination 
of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  ?  France  could  not  have 
helped  Russia  with  an  army  in  Manchuria  ;  and  the  only 
use  she  could  have  made  of  her  fleet  would  have  been 
to  harass  us  here  on  our  own  coasts.  It  could 
not  only  not  have  redressed  the  balance  of  the  naval 
warfare  but  would  have  turned  it  the  more  decidedly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Russia.  When  the  scare  is 
being  revived  by  the  report  that  the  "Smolensk"  has 
not  been  withdrawn  from  commission,  but  has  resumed 
her  operations  in  South  African  waters,  though 
the  facts  are  doubtful,  still  we  may  be  sure  that 
Russia  has  no  intention  of  deliberately  breaking  the 
pledges  which  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
accepted  as  adequate.  The  status  of  the  Volunteer 
fleet  was  at  that  time  ambiguous  and  Russia  would  not 
have  been  without  support  for  her  contentions  ;  but 
now  what  Power  would  associate  itself  with  such  a 
flagrant  breach  of  faith  ?  This  supposed  danger  is  fan- 
ciful ;  the  reality  lies  in  the  possibility  of  such  compli- 
cations as  have  arisen  at  Chi-fu  and  Shanghai,  and 
against  these  the  Powers  ought  to  provide  by  guaran- 
teeing the  effective  neutrality  of  Chinese  territorial 
waters. 

Happily  for  the  present  the  particular  facts  arising 
out  of  the  entrance  of  the  ' '  Askold  "and  the  ' '  Grosovoi " 
into  Shanghai  harbour  are  no  longer  threatening.  But 
it  was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  the  compliance 
of   Russia   with    the    requirements    of   the  Chinese 
Government  for  disarmament  of   the  vessels  averted 
another  breach  of  international   law  similar  to  that 
at  Chifu  by  Japan  under  the  plea  of  necessity.  After 
a  day  had  been  fixed  for  disarmament  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Pekin  obtained  an  extension  of  time  for  a 
further  four  days.    Japan  saw  in  this  another  proof  of 
her  contention  that  China  as  an  ineffective  neutral 
was  succumbing  again   to    Russian    influence.     The  | 
Japanese   Minister   and    Consul    represented   to  the 
Tokio  Government  that  decisive  steps  should  be  taken,  j 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Japan  was  pre- 
paring again  to  take  the  law  into  her  own  hands  and 
make  another  hostile  irruption  into  Chinese  territorial 
waters.    Russia  still  suspects  Japan  of  an  intention  to  • 
seize  the  vessels,  and  will  probably  represent  to  the  ! 
neutral  Powers  that  she  ought  to  be  safeguarded  by 
Japan  entering  into  a  self-denying  ordinance  with  them.  , 
That  hardly  seems  the  form  in  which  their  authority  ' 
should  be  invoked  ;  but  there  is  abundant  reason  for 
holding  that  it  is  by  the  combination  of  the  Powers  that 
the  dangers  arising  from  China's  ineffective  neutrality 
may  be  avoided. 


LORD  ROSEBERV  AND  MOROCCO. 

TN  affairs  of  state  Lord  Rosebery  is  too  often  the 
victim  of  the  esprit  d'escalier.  He  utters  his  good 
'  things  too  late  for  them  to  profit  others  or  add  to  his 
own  reputation.  His  latest  pronouncement  is  an  un- 
fortunate instance  of  this  tendency  in  his  character,  for 
we  can  only  believe  that  he  perceived  the  fatal  meaning 
of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  with  respect  to  Morocco 
when  the  time  was  past  for  him  to  attempt  to  arrest 
its  completion.  We  must  suppose  that  he  saw  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  carelessness 
from  the  first,  but  knowing  that  opposition  on  his  own 
part  would  increase  his  unpopularity  with  the  bulk  of 
j  his  own  party  as  well  as  irritate  the  majority  of  the 
nation  (who  do  not  think  but  wanted  to  "  make  it  up  " 
with  France)  refrained  from  giving  utterance  in  the 
proper  place  to  those  "mournful  and  supreme  con- 
victions "  on  the  matter,  which  were  the  first  thoughts 
of  most  people  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  balance 
in  their  own  minds  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  whole 
'  arrangement  with  France.  Why  did  he  not  move  in 
the  House  of  Lords  before  the  ink  of  this  "insane 
convention  "  was  dry?  He  might  have  been  found  in 
antagonism  to  his  own  party  there,  but  he  would,  even 
if  unsupported,  have  given  tokens  of  that  prescience 
which  time  justifies  and  which  constitutes  the  only  true 
claim  to  statesmanship.  He  would  too  have  given  the 
weight  of  his  authority  and  experience  in  foreign  affairs 
to  the  forlorn  hope  so  gallantly  and  sagaciously 
attempted  by  Mr.  Robson  in  the  other  House  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds.  We  so  rarely  find  ourselves 
in  substantial  harmony  with  Lord  Rosebery's  views  on 
political  matters  that  we  regret  the  more  that,  with  so 
strong  a  case,  he  has  refrained  from  fighting  it  and  only 
comes  in  at  the  death  with  an  expression  of  sombre 
regret  at  the  folly  of  the  jury.  The  duty  of  a  statesman 
in  Lord  Rosebery's  place  was  to  do  his  best  to  arrest 
the  verdict  while  it  hung  in  the  balance. 

His  action  as  ever  has  been  weak,  but  his  views  are 
painfully  sound  and  we  do  not  think  he  has  been  fairly 
charged  with  refraining  from  setting  them  out  at 
length.  After  all  he  has  indicated  them  with  sufficient 
clearness,  and  his  only  business  in  the  circumstances 
was  to  commend  Mr.  Aflalo's  book*  in  which  all  the 
reasons  for  these  views  are  demonstrated  and  developed 
in  considerable  volume  and  with  great  precision.  Mr. 
Aflalo  has  a  unique  experience  of  Morocco  and  of  the 
Sultan's  Court  and  is  also  able  to  reason  from  history  ; 
therefore  possesses  a  double  qualification  for  the 
thankless  task  he  has  undertaken.  That  Mr.  Cunning- 
hame  Graham  has  felt  justified  in  writing  a  preface  for 
!  him  will  be  a  further  guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  his 
political  teaching  on  Morocco,  for  all  readers  of  this 
Review  who  are  well  aware  of  Mr.  Graham's  capacity 
to  deal  with  Moorish  questions. 

There  are  objections  to  the  arrangement  entered  into 
i  by  this  country  from  almost  every  point  of  view.  In 
>  some  respects  Mr.  Aflalo  only  repeats  the  arguments 
,  which  the  Saturday  Review  put  forward  at  the  time  it 
was  first  made  public.  The  quid  pro  quo  was  grossly 
inadequate.  Our  establishment  in  Egypt  and  all  the 
results  which  have  flowed  from  it  have  long  ceased  to 
be  regarded  in  France  as  supplying  a  casus  belli.  To 
'  put  it  shortly  France  would  not  fight  for  Egypt,  and 
all  she  could  do  was  to  inflict  pin-pricks  from  time  to 
time.  As  "  Le  Temps  "  wrote  :  "  England  effaces  her- 
self in  Morocco  in  order  that  we  may  recognise  in 
Egypt  what  we  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  and 
could  not  any  longer  hope  to  frustrate  ".  France  in 
Egypt  had  little  if  anything  to  give  us  and  her  rights 
and  interests  there  remain  intact  even  after  the  agree- 
ment. But  we  are  told  that  we  must  look  at  the 
agreement  as  a  whole.  That  is  not  what  its  framers 
did  in  the  apologies  that  were  put  forward  on  each  side, 
for  in  them  we  found  each  portion  treated  as  an  entity 
and  the  materials  of  the  bargain  arrayed  against  one 
another.  If  therefore  we  are  to  throw  the  Newfoundland 
question  into  the  balance  as  well,  we  see  at  once  that 
there  again  the  utmost  France  could  effect  was  the 
infliction  of  pin-pricks.      She  still    retains   the  solid 
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possession  of  the  two  islands,  S.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
and  obtains  the  right  of  buying  bait.  In  return  for  her 
concessions  in  Newfoundland  we  gave  her  the  Gambia 
enclave,  so  valuable  for  the  development  of  her  West 
African  trade.  If  then  we  do  "look  at  the  agreement 
as  a  whole  ",  we  think  there  is  even  less  ground  for 
regarding  it  with  satisfaction  than  if  we  take  it  piece- 
meal. In  order  to  ease  slight  friction,  which,  as  France 
had  already  demonstrated,  would  never  become  serious, 
we  threw  an  empire  into  the  scale  on  the  French  side 
and  are  now  bidden  to  plume  ourselves  on  our  adroit- 
ness. 

We  must  remember  that  the  cases  of  Morocco  and 
Egypt  are  not  in  pari  materia,  because  French  influence 
was  not  by  any  means  predominant  in  the  former 
country,  in  fact  that  of  England  was  more  considerable 
as  is  her  trade.  English  imports  into  Morocco  in  1901 
were  of  the  value  of  ^929,781  out  of  a  total  of  imports 
of  ^1,714, 262.  With  the  spread  of  French  influence  in 
and  control  over  the  country  we  shall  find  our  trade 
going  the  way  it  has  gone  in  Madagascar  and  Tunis. 
It  has  been  put  forward  in  argument  that,  if  this  should 
be  so,  we  can  retaliate  on  France  by  penalising  her 
imports  to  Egypt.  The  fallacy  of  this  contention  is 
demonstrated  very  easily,  inasmuch  as  French  imports 
into  Egypt  are  infinitely  below  our  own  and  therefore 
the  comparison  between  our  relative  positions  falls  to 
the  ground.  Mr.  Aflalo  points  out  with  great  abun- 
dance of  illustration  that  Morocco  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing almost  anything.  Without  accepting  his  exuberant 
estimates  in  their  entirety  it  is  certain  that  the  produc- 
tive potentialities  of  the  land  are  enormous  and  its 
minerai  supplies  in  all  probability  almost  equally  great. 
We  have  therefore  abandoned  a  field  for  development 
by  British  energy  without  any  sound  reason  and  with 
no  sort  of  adequate  compensation  in  return. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  said  nothing-  as  to  the  economic 
blunder  committed  by  our  diplomacy  in  thus  mortgaging 
the  future  of  Moorish  development,  but  he  doubtless 
is  well  aware  of  it.  The  strategical  and  political  blunders 
are  of  course  as  he  indicates  no  less  gross.  It  is 
true  that  France  has  bound  herself  not  to  fortify  the 
coast  from  Melilla  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sebou  on  the  Atlantic,  but  experience  shows  in 
the  case  of  all  nations  that  such  declarations  are  worth 
little.  We  are  not  insinuating  any  particular  obliquity 
of  conduct  in  French  statesmen.  The  deliberate  inten- 
tion to  break  promises  is  rarely  present  ;  the  opportunity 
leads  to  the  violation.  Pressure  of  circumstances  may 
make  them  impossible  to  keep  or  very  difficult.  We 
atre  glad  to  see  that  in  the  current  number  of  the 
"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes "  M.  Charmes  commends 
our  upright  conduct  in  steadfastly  maintaining  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  now  two  hundred  years 
old.  But  instances  of  violated  pledges  are  not  lacking 
in  our  history,  and  the  fidelity  of  France  to  this  par- 
ticular pledge  will  probably  depend  in  the  future  on  our 
readiness  to  insist  on  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  should 
she  misjudge  the  situation,  then  the  mournful  prog- 
nostics of  Lord  Rosebery  will  be  more  than  justified. 

The  grave  political  blunder  committed  in  this  matter 
was  the  insolent  flouting  of  Spain.  It  is  a  melancholy 
comment  upon  the  vaunted  consideration  of  our  diplo- 
macy for  the  weak.  Spain  actually  holds  a  strip  of  the 
Morocco  coast  and  yet,  by  Mr.  Balfour's  own  admission, 
we  did  not  go  through  the  bare  courtesy  of  consulting 
her  upon  the  matter  before  the  agreement  was  con- 
cluded between  France  and  ourselves.  The  friendship 
or  hostility  of  Spain  in  a  great  war  might  make  a  grave 
difference  to  ourselves,  for  if  her  naval  and  military 
power  at  the  present  moment  is  at  a  low  ebb,  her  har- 
bours are  many  and  might  prove  of  vital  importance. 
Mr.  Aflalo  fears  a  possible  alienation  of  Ceuta  to  France, 
but  Spain  is  by  no  means  friendly  to  French  ambitions 
and  her  pride  would  visit  with  condign  displeasure  any 
statesman,  or  the  dynasty  itself,  who  bartered  away  so 
supreme  a  national  asset.  The  danger  that  undoubtedly 
does  arise  will  come  from  the  wilful  rejection  of  an 
unequalled  chance  of  binding  Spain  to  us  by  an  appeal 
to  her  national  pride  which  so  chivalrous  a  nation  could 
never  have  forgotten. 

What  then  might  have  been  done  in  this  matter  of 
Morocco,  apart  altogether  from  the  Anglo-French 
agreement,  for  it  would  seem  that  even  Mr.  Cunning- 


hame  Graham  fears  that  the  Moors  absolutely  left  to 
themselves  can  never,  after  years  of  European  intrigue, 
work  out  their  own  salvation  ?  Some  sort  of  judicious 
assistance  from  without  has  become  a  necessity.  Mr. 
Aflalo  argues  strongly  for  a  dual  control  by  France  and 
England.  We  do  not  think  that  solution  ideal  but  it  is 
better  than  the  present  one.  It  would  at  all  events 
have  given  us  an  equal  share  in  the  future  development 
of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  best  arrangement  would 
have  been  the  appointment  of  a  council  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  supervise  the  administration  and  the  abso- 
lute neutralisation  of  the  coast-line,  which  has  been 
actually  suggested  by  French  experts.  But  our  own 
action  in  handing  over  the  settlement  of  Morocco 
entirely  to  France  offends  Spain,  disquiets  the  Moham- 
medan world,  places  our  trade  in  jeopardy,  threatens 
serious  complications  on  strategical  grounds,  and  does 
not  finally  arrange  all  our  disputes  with  France.  At 
present  the  two  countries  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
lune  de  miel  which  may  arrive  even  in  the  case  of  ill- 
arranged  unions,  but  we  regard  with  grave  apprehen- 
sion the  inevitable  arrival  of  la  lune  rousse. 

We  desire,  as  all  must  do,  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  France,  but  no  instrument  can  have  lasting  effect  - 
which  ignores  the  future  for  the  sake  of  momentary 
ease.  We  have  always  been  curious  to  know  how  this 
matter  strikes  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  his  vast  experience 
of  colonial  affairs.  We  may  recall,  as  a  matter  of  specu- 
lative interest,  that  it  was  brought  about  some  months 
after  he  had  left  the  Ministry.  If  he  shares  Lord 
Rosebery's  views,  we  can  only  regret  that  some  com- 
bination of  effort  did  not  work  to  correct  the  evil  in 
time. 


JAURES  AND  BEBEL. 

JAURES  the  Frenchman  and  Bebel  the  German 
are  the  two  men  who  represent  to  the  ordinary 
observer  of  political  movements  the  forces  and  tendencies 
of  contemporary  Socialism.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected therefore  when  the  International  Socialist  Con- 
gress held  its  meetings  at  Amsterdam,  as  it  was  doing 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth  of  this  month,  that 
apart  from  the  usual  Socialistic  commonplaces  and 
formulae  the  discussion  of  anything  really  essential 
and  vital  would  connect  itself  with  one  or  both  of  these 
names.  This  is  what  has  in  fact  happened,  and  we 
find  that  there  has  been  a  difference  as  to  the  policies 
which  each  of  them  enunciates  which  may  have  the 
effect  of  splitting  up  the  Socialist  party  proper,  and  may 
in  France  at  least  have  considerable  influence  on  the 
course  of  general  politics  there.  M.  Jaures  has,  as  is 
well  known,  associated  himself  officially  with  the  pre- 
sent French  Government  under  M.  Combes'  premier- 
ship. M.  Millerand  was  another  leader  of  French 
Socialism  who  also  accepted  office  in  what  irreconcileable 
French  Socialists  never  weary  of  stigmatising  as 
government  by  the  bourgeoisie.  Both  these  leaders 
were  denounced  by  the  rigid  school  of  Socialism  and 
had  a  sort  of  excommunication  passed  upon  them. 
Whether  or  not  Socialists  should  become  members- 
of  Governments  founded  on  individualism,  and  not 
having  as  a  distinctive  objective  the  realisation  of 
Socialistic  theories  of  property,  became  the  burning 
question  of  Socialism  on  the  Continent.  At  a  German 
Congress  of  Socialists  Herr  Bebel  obtained  a  decision 
that  such  a  step  constituted  a  betrayal  of  Socialistic 
principles  ;  this  view  was  taken  by  a  French 
Congress,  and  the  condemnation  of  M.  Jaures  and  M. 
Millerand  followed.  In  the  International  Congress  just 
ended,  where  Socialists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  met, 
the  question  was  again  submitted  to  this  Oecumenical 
assemblage  for  final  approval  or  disapproval.  The 
result  of  the  voting  was  that  the  action  of  the  French 
Socialists  has  been  approved.  It  creates  no  new  situa- 
tion, and  only  registers  the  fact  that  Socialism  is  already 
weakened  by  its  divisions. 

In  England  we  have  the  Fabians  who  take  M.  Jaures' 
view  that  the  permeation  of  society  by  Socialism  will 
be  best  secured  by  its  leaders  influencing  government  in 
official  positions  if  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Opposed  to  this  we  have  the  Independent  Labour 
party  who  under  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  inspiration  are  like 
the  followers  of  Herr  Bebel  and  will  have  no  dealings  with 
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the  established  order  of  things  :  in  our  English  dialect 
Liberals  and  Conser\  atives.  The  question  is  certainly 
not  acute  in  England,  as  there  is  no  Socialist  party  which 
has  had  any  chance  of  declining  the  honour.  We  have 
various  degrees  of  Socialism  amongst  both  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  ;  and  they  have  been  mostly  generated 
by  the  Fabian  tactics.  An  organisation  of  high  and 
dry  Socialists  who  denounced  any  co-operation  with 
parties  or  Governments  would  show  itself  in  such  an 
attitude  of  class  antagonism  that  it  would  frighten  more 
than  it  would  persuade.  We  have  not  in  England  any 
analogous  position  to  that  which  exists  in  France  and 
Germany,  where  Socialistic  parties  are  strong  enough  to 
be  courted  by  the  actual  Governments.  But  his  French 
experience  seems  to  bear  out  M.  Jaures'  conten- 
tion. He  has  made  himself  and  his  associates  party  to 
the  ruffianly  Church  policy  of  the  French  Government. 
This  policy  was  an  item  in  the  French  Socialistic  pro- 
gramme ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  of  their  own  men  in  the 
Government  was  of  no  use.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  support  they  give  to  the  Republic- 
run  on  its  present  lines.  They  support  it  on  the 
theory  that  Republicanism  is  the  only  form  of  Govern- 
ment for  a  Socialistic  regime  ;  and  that  though  it  may 
be  "  bourgeoise  "  at  present  it  is  worth  preservation  as 
against  other  forms  of  government  which  they  fear  and 
hate.  If  M.  Jaures  has  helped  them  in  these  two 
matters  by  his  presence  in  the  Government  there  is  a 
presumption  that  in  other  matters  more  purely  of 
Socialistic  economics  he  would  also  aid  them  from  that 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany,  where  the 
doctrine  of  aloofness  has  been  acted  on,  Herr  Bebel  has 
his  telling  retort  on  M.  Jaures  that  Germany  is  a  better 
governed  country  than  France — from  the  Socialistic  point 
of  view — despite  its  not  being  Republican.  It  is  certainly 
a  fact  that  in  Germany  practical  Socialistic  legislation 
and  administration  have  been  more  in  evidence  of  recent 
years  than  they  have  been  in  France  notwithstanding 
its  Republic  and  the  later  assistance  of  M.  Jaures.  He 
has  apparently  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the  political 
struggle,  and  we  have  heard  little  of  beneficent 
labour  legislation  or  more  distinctively  social  projects. 
This  fact  may  point  the  charge  of  the  rigid  Socialists, 
that  by  becoming  Opportunist  the  Socialist  inevitably 
is  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  "bourgeois"  politics  and 
ceases  to  serve  the  cause  to  which  he  is  sworn.  That 
Jaures  is  personally  less  keen  no  one  would  say  who 
knows  his  immense  labour  on  those  four  volumes  of  which 
he  is  the  author  in  the  "  Histoire  Socialiste  "  now  being 
prepared  under  his  editorship.  The  "  mouvement  econo- 
mique  "  is,  as  always  with  him,  the  ultimate  aim,  and  for 
him  it  is  the  secret  of  the  Revolution  that  it  prepared 
for  this  movement.  It  did  this  by  the  creation  of  the 
democracy  which  embraces  in  its  scope  whatever  contri- 
butes to  "  la  grandeur  humaine "  ;  and  is  not  limited 
by  narrow  formulae  of  economics — even  of  "  l'econo- 
mie  socialiste  ". 

M.  Jaures  might  very  well  point  his  moral  of  the 
harm  an  irreconcilable  attitude  to  the  national  Govern- 
ment may  do  by  reference  to  the  effect  certain  passages 
of  . Herr  Bebel's  speech  have  had  in  Germany.  Herr 
Bebel  has  talked  treason.  His  doctrinaire  Republi- 
canism has  led  him  to  express  a  wish— not  pious — that 
a  Sedan  for  Germany  might  give  her  a  Republic  as 
France  obtained  hers.  He  dares  express  a  wish  of 
this  kind,  as  if  to  show  his  utter  indifference  to  the 
German  patriotism  in  his  absorption  in  the  ideals 
of  a  theoretical  and  remote  Socialism.  What  must  be 
the  effect  in  Germany  of  such  a  declaration  ?  We 
recognise  what  M.  Jaures  means  when  he  says  that  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy  is  condemned,  notwithstanding 
its  three  millions  of  votes,  to  a  kind  of  political  immo- 
bility, and  conceals  by  means  of  uncompromising 
declarations  the  inactivity  to  which  it  is  reduced  by  the 
Imperial  Constitution.  What  place  for  activity  can 
there  be  in  the  Imperial  Constitution  for  a  party  that 
takes  up  this  attitude  ?  It  excludes  itself  from  being  a 
factor  in  any  attempts  at  reform  that  are  not  revolu- 
tionary, or  treasonable  as  the  Germans  are  saying  of 
Herr  Bebel's  Republicanism.  It  leaves  the  credit  of 
Socialistic  measures  to  the  Government  to  which  it  is 
irreconcilably  antagonistic  ;  and  whatever  measures  of 
this  kind  are  taken,  and  many  have  been  taken,  owe 


their  initiation  not  to  the  Socialist  party  but  to  the 
Imperial  Government  acting  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  health,  strength,  and  safety.  M.  Jaures  ought  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  International  Socialist  Con- 
gresses. He  is  too  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time 
too  level-headed,  to  keep  company  with  the  men  who 
carried  that  resolution,  more  idiotic  even  than  mon- 
strous, to  the  effect  that  "  the  British  Government,  by 
continually  robbing  and  draining  more  and  more  the 
resources  of  the  people,  is  purposely  causing  extreme 
pauperisation  and  is  creating  the  scourge  of  famine  and 
privations  on  a  greater  and  greater  scale  among  more 
than  200,000,000  inhabitants  of  British  territory  in 
India."  The  advocates  who  have  won  this  verdict 
were  two  British  subjects  :  Mr.  Hobson  "  of  the  Fabian 
Society"  and  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji.  We  admire  M. 
Jaures  so  much  for  his  personal  gifts  that  we  would 
wish  him  better  company  ;  and  we  detest  his  and  M. 
Combes'  anti-Christian  policy  so  heartily  that  if  the 
Socialist  schism  disintegrates  the  bloc  at  the  sam.  time 
we  shall  be  extremely  glad. 


THE   COST  OF  CONSCRIPTION. 

HP  HE  letter  which  the  National  Service  League  has 
addressed  to  us  this  week  recalls  attention  to 
an  extraordinary  document  which  Mr.  Arnold-Fsrster 
has  presented  to  Parliament  purporting  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  conscription.  We  have  rarely  seen  more 
fallacious  figures  than  those  produced  by  the  War 
Secretary.  Many  curious  and  misleading  War  Office 
returns  have  at  different  times  been  produced  by  pre- 
ceding Ministers.  But  for  sheer  and  downright  play- 
ing with  facts  and  probabilities  the  one  in  question 
is  easily  supreme.  Its  fallacies  and  inaccuracies  are 
so  transparent  and  clumsy  that  it  is  little  else  than 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  Parliament  to  present 
to  it  such  a  document.  It  might  have  been  a  kindly 
inference  to  suppose  that  its  shortcomings  were 
due  to  ignorance  of  the  working-  of  the  modern 
European  military  systems,  or  possibly  of  our  own 
recruiting  business.  But  we  regret  that  even  this 
loophole  can  hardly  be  allowed,  although  the  state- 
ment appears  to  be  in  a  sense  a  personal  one  as  regards 
the  Secretary  of  State.  For  we  cannot  think  that  it 
was  prepared  in  the  branch  of  the  Adjutant-General's 
department  which  is  expert  in  such  matters.  So  we 
must  perforce  conclude  that  its  misrepresentations  and 
inaccuracies  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exigencies  of 
political  expediency. 

The  total  misconception  of  the  whole  subject,  dis- 
played by  this  white  pap^r,  is  so  glaring  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  to  begin  in  criticising  it.  We  are 
told  that  the  cost  of  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  con- 
scription would  increase  the  estimates  by  ^,'25,900,000. 
This  figure  is  arrived  at  by  the  assumption  that  the 
number  of  men  to  be  raised  each  year  would  be  380,000  ; 
that  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  this 
force  would  be  paid  at  army  rates,  and  conscripts  at 
the  rate  of  is.  a  day  ;  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  men 
in  such  circumstances  for  the  regular  army  to  serve 
abroad,  the  present  rate  of  regimental  pay,  except  as 
regards  officers,  would  have  to  be  doubled.  The  whole 
cost  of  this  amounts  to  ^31,944,000.  Against  this 
sum,  however,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  allows  the  saving 
obtained  by  the  consequent  abolition  of  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers,  and  the  reduction  of  30,000  men  in  the 
personnel  of  the  regular  army.  Let  us  first  consider 
the  number  of  conscripts  which  it  is  estimated  will  be 
taken.  No  exact  figures  at  present  exist  as  to  the 
number  of  young  men  who  annually  attain  the  service 
age.  Actuaries,  however,  estimate  that  it  amounts  to 
400,000  a  year.  Now  in  all  conscript  armies  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  exemptions.  Candidates  for  the 
priesthood,  which  in  our  case  would  include  the  English, 
Irish,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan 
Churches,  are  usually  exempted  ;  and  there  are  also 
certain  exemptions  made  for  family  reasons.  These 
generally  include  the  only  sons  of  destitute  widows,  or 
those  whose  parents  are  incapacitated  from  managing- 
their  own  affairs,  and  the  sole  surviving  brothers  of 
those  who  have  died  on  active  service.  In  addition 
there  must  also  be  a  certain  number  who  are  awaiting 
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trial  for  criminal  offences,  or  who  are  undergoing 
sentence.  But  far  more  important  and  considerable, 
from  our  point  of  view,  are  the  numbers  which  we 
require  for  the  navy  and  the  mercantile  marine.  The 
navy  and  marines  annually  require  15,000  men  ;  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  mercantile  marine,  police 
and  constabulary,  annually  demand  some  60,000  men. 
The  importance  of  making  every  allowance,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  for  the  mercantile  marine  is  obvious  ; 
and  all  those  who  are  bona  fide  engaged  in  the  shipping 
or  fishing  trades  afloat  should  of  course  be  exempted. 
Finally  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  in  such  altered 
circumstances  the  regular  army  would  still  absorb  at 
least  35,000  recruits  a  year,  who  would  clearly  not  be 
counted  amongst  the  conscripts.  What  then  is  left  ? 
35,000  for  the  regular  army,  15,000  for  the  navy  and 
marines,  60,000  for  the  mercantile  marine  and  public 
services  produce  a  total  of  110,000,  which  deducted 
from  400,000  only  leaves  290,000  without  taking  into 
account  the  exemptions  which  have  been  enumerated 
above.  But  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  290,000 
would  be  composed  of  those  who  were  physically  unfit 
to  serve.  For  instance  in  the  German  army  in  1898 — 
the  latest  authoritative  figures  we  have  at  hand — out 
of  a  total  of  503,414  recruits  available  233,085  were 
unfit  at  the  time  to  serve  with  the  colours — though  of 
these  all  but  40,431  were  relegated  to  the  Landsturm 
and  Ersatz  reserve — and  only  219,128  were  conscribed 
for  actual  service  ;  to  which,  however,  must  be 
added  the  44,282  who  joined  voluntarily  with  the 
possible  intention  of  making  the  army  their  pro- 
fession. Briefly  then  let  us  call  it  half,  which 
is  probably  a  higher  figure,  from  a  military  point 
than  we  should  actually  require.  But  putting  it  at 
its  worst  or  highest  figure,  we  should  only  obtain 
145,000,  or  considerably  less  than  half  the  number 
which  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  quotes. 

The  financial  estimates  are  not  more  happy.  The 
War  Secretary  advances  the  extraordinary  doctrine 
that  conscripts  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  is.  a 
day  ;  and  that  in  such  circumstances  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  attract  into  the  army  the 
requisite  number  of  professional  soldiers  liable  to 
serve  abroad,  to  double  the  present  rate  of  regimental 
pay.  But  obviously  if  we  have  conscription,  and  all 
are  liable  to  serve,  the  question  of  pay,  as  in  con- 
script armies,  becomes  an  unimportant  one.  A  shilling 
a  day  would  be  no  recompense  or  consideration  to 
the  higher  classes  called  upon  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  expediency,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
pay  them  anything  like  such  a  wage  as  a  shilling  a 
day,  when  by  law  they  are  compelled  to  serve.  In  the 
same  way  citizens  have  to  perform  such  duties  as 
sitting  on  juries  free  of  remuneration  and  at  possibly 
great  inconvenience  to  themselves.  In  conscript  countries 
the  pay  is  infinitesimal ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  we  fixed  it  at 
sixpence  a  day,  we  should  be  paying  a  much  higher  rate 
than  do  other  nations.  No  one  outside  the  War  Office, 
and  without  all  the  information  which  can  be  obtained 
there,  can  draw  up  an  accurate  estimate  of  what  a 
conscript  system  would  cost.  Till  we  have  a  Govern- 
ment really  willing  to  consider  the  subject  in  an 
impartial  light,  the  advocates  of  conscription  must 
necessarily  be  placed  at  an  extreme  disadvantage  in 
presenting'  their  cause.  Authoritative  figures  cannot  be 
produced,  whilst  the  Government  can  always  damn  the 
idea  in  its  entirety  by  answering  that  its  cost  is  totally 
prohibitive.  But  though  we  are  thus  not  prepared  to 
offer  an  alternative  set  of  estimates,  we  have  perhaps 
said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  figures 
at  any  rate  are  grossly  excessive  and  appallingly  inac- 
curate both  as  regards  numbers  and  cost  ;  and  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  necessity  for  doubling  the  pay 
of  the  regular  sold-:er  who  is  liable  at  all  times  to  serve 
abroad. 

The  latest  treatment  meted  out  to  the  case  of  com- 
pulsion is  only  on  a  par  with  the  attitude  which  has  all 
along  been  adopted.  Persistent  efforts  have  been  made 
to  ridicule  the  report  of  the  Norfolk  Commission,  as 
the  wild  and  foolish  frivolities  of  a  set  of  irresponsible 
nonentities.  It  is  true  the  Commission  in  question  was 
composed  of  some  nonentities  ;  but  it  also  comprised 
some  men  of  first-rate  ability,  and  some  others  with 
long  and  extensive  experience  of  public  and  military 


affairs,  who  would  certainly  not  have  committed  them- 
selves to  recommendations  of  the  irresponsible  character 
ascribed  to  them.     On  the  contrary  it   would  seem 
'  probable  that  after  a  long  and  searching  enquiry,  the 
:  majority — and    in    principle    even    Sir    Ralph  Knox's 
minority  report  agreed  with  them— were  convinced  by 
I  the  weight  of  professional  evidence  that  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  recommend  some  form  of  compulsion. 


THE  CITY. 

TN  the  absence  of  public  support,  the  Stock  markets 
J-  have  during  the  past  week  given  themselves  over 
to  the  influence  of  foreign  politics.  The  Shanghai  in- 
cident was  regarded  by  the  City  as  making  for  inter- 
national mischief,  if  not  handled  with  care,  and  havine 
nothing  more  urgent  to  engage  their  energies  members 
of  the  House  allowed  their  fancy  to  run  wild  on  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation.  The  closing  days  of  a 
nineteen-day  account  in  the  idlest  month  of  the  year 
were  scarcely  likely  to  witness  cheerful  conditions  even 
had  there  been  no  war.  Nevertheless,  the  account 
is  finishing  better  than  it  began.  The  order  for  the 
disarming  of  the  vessels  at  Shanghai  removes  one 
menace,  and  after  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  on  Thursday 

1  members  are  disposed  to  be  more  hopeful.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  they  are  glad  "the  worst  account 
of  the  year "  is  on  the  point  of  being  arranged, 
and  they  look  forward  to  the  new  time  with  better 
feelings  because  it  is  of  normal  duration  and 
because  it  gives  promise  of  rather  more  business, 
with  the  return  of  many  good  folk  from  the  seaside. 
At  the  moment  there  is  little  business  apart  from 
"bear"  covering,  but  the  general  situation  is  such 
that  it  would  take  very  little  in  the  way  of  encouraging 
developments  to  bring  about  a  substantial  recovery  in 
nearly  every  department.  Stock  is  not  plentiful,  and 
the  "bears"  have  been  active  everywhere  and  have 
been  a  trifle  over-venturesome  in  Consols,  Home 
Railways,  Kaffirs,  and  some  other  markets.  Herein 
is  a  source  of  strength,  because  these  estimable  people 
will  be  compelled  to  buy  back,  and  even  a  little  buying, 
whether  on  professional  or  public  account,  has  an 
appreciable  effect  on  quotations  just  now. 

The  market  in  Consols  and  other  gilt-edged  securities 
has  been  influenced  by  "bear"  operations  induced  by 
the  political  factors  in  operation.  The  air  being  now 
somewhat  clearer,  prices  are  on  the  up  grade  again, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  recovery  would  be  striking,  were 
it  not  for  recent  experience,  to  the  conservative  people 
who  remember  what  a  respectable  and  staid  holding- 
Consols  were  prior  to  the  Boer  war— or  rather,  to  be 
quite  precise,  before  the  speculative  fever  which  became 
epidemic  just  at  the  conclusion  of  that  war.  The  "bears  " 
have  been  the  principal  factors,  too,  in  the  late  re- 
covery in  Home  Railways.  The  July  trade  returns  were 
discouraging",  but  the  latest  series  of  traffics  proved  to 
be  less  unsatisfactory  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  a 
few  investment  orders  coming  on  to  the  market  the 
people  who  had  gaily  sold  stock  which  they  did  not 
possess  found  it  advisable  to  cover  themselves.  The 
result  has  been  a  very  smart  all-round  recovery  in 
values,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  amount  of 

I  business  carried  through — as  gauged,  of  course,  by 

I  normal  standards  of  trading.  The  Underground  stocks 
have  been  most  prominent.  Americans  have  been  the 
most  active  of  all  the  railway  markets,  but  they  have 
been  left  entirely  to  the  professional  element,  and  that 
element  on  this  side  at  least  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
taking  risks  by  cutting  losses,  or  in  the  happier  event 
snatching  profits  :  realising  that  the  whole  movement 
has  been  initiated  and  is   being  energetically  carried 

j  through  by  the  Wall  Street  "  bosses  "  with  the  object 
of  unloading  upon  the  outside  speculator.  The  man 
who  likes  excitement  can  command  it  in  the  American 

'  market,  but  he  ought  to  be  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a 
gambler  if  he  would  emerge  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind, 
and  the  combination  of  gambler  and  philosopher  is  not 

I  commonly  met  with.  Canadian  Pacifies  keep  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  130  :  the  shares  are  helped  by  affinity 
with  Americans,  by  a  continuance  of  excellent  traffics, 
and  also  by  the  belief  that  though  the  harvest  be  late  it 

I  will  nevertheless  be  a  good  one,  official  denials  being: 
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forthcoming  of  the  report  telling  of  serious  damage 
through  rust  and  other  causes. 

The  mining  markets  continue  inactive  by  reason  first 
and  last  of  public  neglect.  The  settlement  in  South 
Africans  shows  that  the  open  account  is  very  small,  but 
there  is  sorrie  disposition  to  bid  for  the  new  time  ;  and, 
apart  from  the  scarcity  of  stock,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  leading  interests  will  give  support  within  the 
next  few  months  on  the  strength  of  the  labour  outlook 
and  the  coming  rapid  increase  in  the  output  of  gold. 
West  Africans  present  a  rather  less  forlorn  appearance, 
but  this  is  not  the  result  of  revived  public  interest  in  the 
market :  it  comes  from  "  bear  "  repurchases  rather  than 
from  anything  else.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  the 
present  state  of  mining  in  West  Africa,  the  speculator 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Jungle,  especially 
as  Kaffirs  and  'West  Australians  give  him  a  fair  and 
much  more  promising  run  for  his  money. 


INSURANCE:   THE   AUSTRALIAN  MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT. 

NOW  that  policy-holders  in  colonial  Life  offices  are 
allowed  abatement  of  income-tax  on  the  amount 
paid    for   premiums,  greater   interest   than  formerly 
attaches  to  these  companies,  and  their  claims  to  the 
confidence  of  policy-holders  are  worth  careful  scrutiny. 
The  first  colonial  Life  assurance  company  to  be  found 
in  the  life  assurance  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
the  Australian  Mutual  Provident.    We  scarcely  know 
how  it  comes  about  that  its  accounts  are  deposited 
with  the  British  Board  of  Trade.     It  certainly  does  not 
seek  new  business  in  this  country  and  we  doubt  if  it 
would  issue  a  new  policy  to  anyone  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     Its  agents  here  are  Messrs.  H.  S.  King 
and  Co.,  but  we  believe  they  only  collect  premiums 
from  policy-holders  resident  here  who  effected  assurance 
in  Australia.  At  one  time  there  was  some  prospect  of  the 
Company  starting  a  British  branch,  but  the  requisite 
majority  of  votes  in  favour  of  this  course  could  not  be 
obtained.    The  Company  is  such  a  particularly  good 
•one  that  for  the  sake  of  people  over  here  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  the  benefits  it  gives  were  available  in 
this  country.    We  are  not  in  possession  of  such  full 
information  in  regard  to  the  Australian  Mutual  Provi- 
dent as  we  have  for  home  companies,  but  the  accounts 
available  suggest  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  Life  offices 
in  the  world.    It  was  founded  in  1849,  holds  funds  of 
about  ^20,000,000  and  has  a  premium  income  well 
over         600,000.     It  has   176,000  members  and  the 
assurances  in  force  exceed  ^50,000,000.    These  figures 
are  suggestive  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Company 
Is  held  in  Australia,  where  it  has  no  occasion  to  fear  the 
competition  of  other  companies.     One  great  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  A.M. P.,  which   is  its  name 
at   home,   is  that   while  it    earns    the  high    rate  of 
interest  which   prevails  in  Australia    it  manages  its 
business  with  the  economy  characteristic  of  English 
and  Scottish  companies.    The  interest  earned  is  even 
now  ^4  1 is.  3d.  per  cent,  upon  the  total  funds,  and  as 
the  liabilities  are  valued  on  a  3^  per  cent,  basis  there  is 
a  margin  of  more  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the 
funds  as  contribution  to  surplus.    The  amount  paid 
for  commission  and  expenses  is  only  13*3  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums,  and  as  the  provision  for  expenses 
is  21  per  cent,  there  is  a  further  balance  for  bonuses 
of  7'7    per  cent,    of  the   premium    income.  Other 
Colonial    companies    spend   twice    as    much    as  the 
A.M.  P.     and    make    little    or    no    contribution  to 
surplus    from    this    source.      In  these  circumstances 
it    is    not    surprising    to    find    that    its    bonus  re- 
sults  are    exceptionally   good.     On    the  assumption 
that    bonuses    are    maintained    at  the    rate  declared 
"in    1902,  a  whole   life  policy  effected  at   age  thirty 
at  a  premium  of  £10  a  year   would  assure  ^415 
the  first  year,  ^450  at  the  end  of  five  years,  ^506  in 
ten  years,  ^622  in  twenty  years  and  ^749  in  thirty 
years.    If  these  figures  are  compared  with  the  results 
•of  policies  which  we  gave  in  a  recent  article,  it  will  be 
found  that  no  English  or  Scottish  companies  can  surpass 
or  even  equal  this  Australian  society.    It  may  be  mis- 
leading however  to  take  the  bonuses  of  the  last  valuation 
^as  a  guide  for  the  future.    The  amounts  of  the  bonuses 


partly  depend  upon  previous  bonuses  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  future  will 
be  so  high  as  during  the  past  thirty  years,  though  for 
many  years  to  come  a  far  higher  rate  is  likely  to  be 
earned  in  Australia  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
A.M. P.  is  economically  managed  even  when  judged  by 
English  standards  ;  and  there  are  no  shareholders  to 
add  to  the  expense.  The  Society  stands  out  therefore 
as  perhaps  the  best  Life  assurance  company  in  the 
world,  and  if  at  any  time  it  opened  a  branch  here,  it 
would  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  and  very  cordial 
support. 


THE   COMMON-SENSE  MAN. 

;  r~PHERE  was  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Balfour's  address  to 
the  British  Association  which  went  to  our  heart. 
"It  may  seem  singular  that  down  to,  say,  five  years 
ago,  our  race  has,  without  exception,  lived  and  died  in 

1  a  world  of  illusions  ;  and  that  its  illusions,  or  those  with 
which  we  are  here  alone  concerned,  have  not  been  about 
things  remote  or  abstract,  things   transcendental  or 

[  divine,  but  about  what  men  see  and  handle,  about 
those  '  plain  matters  of  fact '  among  which  common 
sense  daily  moves  with  its  most  confident  step  and 
most  self-satisfied  smile." 

Mr.  Balfour  politely  chose  the  impersonal  form  ;  he 
would  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  who  might  be  listen- 
ing to  him  ;  but  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  he  was 

i  drawing  a  portrait.    Touched  in  with  a  few  admirable 

'.  strokes,  the  common-sense  man  was  there  before  us. 
Mr.  Balfour  knows  him  well.  We  have  long  hoped  to 
see  this  type  shown  up  ;  and  now  Mr.  Balfour  with  a 
touch,  gracefully  and  lightly  as  with  a  feather,  has 
stript  him  naked  ;  he  stands  a  pitiful  object,  shivering 
to  the  blast  of  ridicule.  Not  only  is  the  common-sense 
man  wrong,  utterly,  entirely,  ludicrously  wrong,  but  lie 
is  most  wrong  precisely  where  he  was  most  confident. 
It  is  just  his  own  "plain  facts"  that  have  upset  him. 
The  dreamer  he  despised,  the  philosopher  he  laughed 
at,  the  clever  man  he  patronised,  the  scholar  he  pitied, 
all  these  are  shown  to  have  known  more  about  the 
plain  facts,  the  common  things,  in  which  he  moved  so 
freely,  so  comfortably,  than  he  did  all  the  time.  Where 
is  his  ounce  of  common  sense  now?  that  ounce  which 
was  to  outweigh  the  world,  both  worlds  ?  Has  common 
sense  then  ceased  to  be  "  sound  "  ?  Everyone  who  has 
tried  to  think  for  himself,  who  has  wanted  to  know, 
who  has  cared  for  to-morrow  as  well  as  to-day,  has  had 
to  put  up  with  so  much  from  the  common-sense  man, 
has  had  so  long  to  endure  his  hectoring  and  bullying, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  we  are  all  rejoicing  at  Humpty 
Dumpty's  fall.  We  can  now  examine  him  leisurely 
and  see  what  this  swaggerer  is. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  common  sense  is 
wholly  an  illusion  ;  that  there  was  never  anything 
behind  the  phrase  ;  though  what  there  is  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  say.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  whatever 
this  sense  is  it  is  not  common  in  the  way  of  being 
general,  rather  the  common-sense  man  does  not  think  it 
common.  He  is  never  tired  of  insisting  on  his  store  of 
common  sense  as  distinguishing  him  from  other  men. 
We  once  heard  a  very  well-known  M.P.,  now  a  pillar 
of  Society,  remark  that  you  can  buy  talent  but  you 
cannot  buy  common  sense.  That  which  cannot  be  ex- 
changed for  silver  and  gold  in  this  world  must  certainly 
be  very  rare.  So  common  sense  can  only  mean  the 
sense  of  common  things,  things  common  to  all  people  ; 
but  these  are  precisely  the  things  in  which  Mr.  Balfour 
has  shown  us  common  sense  has  most  hopelessly  failed  ; 
for  nothing  can  be  much  commoner  in  the  sense  of 
widely  diffused  than  matter  itself,  whatever  that  may 
be.  And  here  again  the  common-sense  man  is  hit 
peculiarly  hard ;  for  he  is  always  materialist  in  his 
point  of  view  ;  not  that  he  calls  himself  a  materialist  ; 
he  looks  down  upon  every  "-ist  "  as  upon  every  "  -ism  " 
or  " -ology  ";  but  he  has  no  interest  in  anything  that  is 

i  not  material  ;  and  so  his  own  particular  kingdom  has 
rejected  him.    Still  that  there  is  something  in  common 

I  sense  we  are  willing  to  admit.  We  might  even  say 
with  Lord  Mount  Ararat  in  "  Iolanthe",  we  should  not 

'  mind  having  some  ourselves.    Sheer  empiricism  based 

I  on  induction   from   daily   events,    never   crossed  or 

l  diverted  by  wider  views,  may  naturally  be  a  useful 
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guide  within  its  tiny  area  for  a  brief  time.  It  fails  the 
moment  a  new  path  has  to  be  struck  out.  No  doubt  a 
man  may  turn  this  guide  to  account  within  its  limits, 
aware  that  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  beyond  his  nose.  \ 
Some  great  men  have  done  this  ;  Bonaparte  did. 
Less  great  men,  but  still  great  men,  frequently  over-  "' 
look  the  help  of  such  empiricism  altogether.  Other  men 
are  mainly  guided  by  common  sense,  but  are  dimly  aware 
that  there  are  more  excellent  ways,  and  recognise  the 
humility  of  the  sphere  in  which  they  live.  These  are 
the  plain  blunt  men,  the  Antonies,  practical  men  who 
stop  short  of  thinking  as  too  high  for  them.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  them,  honest  fellows,  men  of  the  world, 
who  are  often  the  pleasantest  companions. 

They  differ  entirely  from  the  common-sense  man 
proper.  He  has  no  illusions  as  to  higher  things  or  more 
excellent  ways.  He  believes  what  he  sees  ;  he  declines 
to  trouble  himself  about  anything  that  is  not  on  the 
surface,  anything"  that  is  not  now  and  here.  Anybody 
who  does  must  be  a  fool  ;  a  view  he  does  not  lose  a 
moment  in  proclaiming  when  he  enters  a  room  or  joins 
a  group  in  coversation.  Being  usually  more  or  less  gross  : 
in  body,  as  in  soul,  he  is  able  to  shout  down  the  thinker, 
the  poet,  the  scholar,  the  philosopher  ;  and  having 
silenced  the  whole  group,  he  struts  away  crowing 
lustily.  "  Sound  common  sense  for  me  "  he  says,  "that's 
worth  more  than  all  your  education,  your  science,  and 
your  philosophy  put  together  ".  It  is  better  to  pick  up 
knowledge  than  to  be  taught.  Theory  is  of  course 
anathema.  "  Theorist  "  is  his  most  damning  name  for 
a  man  next  to  "poet".  And  what  makes  him  so  j 
particularly  offensive  is  that  he  can  never  stay  to  hear  , 
the  theory  which  he  has  condemned,  or  to  read  the 
poetry  he  has  despised.  He  cannot  stay  to  waste  his 
time  in  that  way  ;  he  is  a  busy  man  ;  with  the  polite 
suggestion  that  you  on  the  other  hand  are  an  indolent 
fool. 

When  he  has  a  little  leisure,  he  is  fond  of  taking  up,  1 
a  Shakespeare  say,  then  he  will  read  you  a  line,  "to 
take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles  "  ;  absurd  :  how 
can  you  fight  the  sea  with  swords  and  guns  !  or  he  will 
look  at  an  intensely  religious  picture  by  an  Old  Master, 
and  smile  superior  at  "the  ugliness  of  Madonnas". 
He  is  satisfied  that  he  has  passed  a  final  criticism  on 
Shakespeare  or  Velasquez.    ' '  There  is  no  common  sense 
in  that."    The  one  literary  man  he  knows  something 
about  and  regards  is  Dr.  Johnson  !  he  loves  him  for  his 
triumphant  refutation  of  Berkeley  by  hitting  the  ground  j 
with  his  stick.     There  you  had  common  sense  and  j 
philosophy  face  to  face  :  and  our  common-sense  man 
admires   the   great  man  of  letters  for  probably  the  I 
silliest    and    most    ignorant    blunder  he  ever  made. 
This  confidence  in  the  obvious  is  the  secret  of  the 
common-sense  man's  swagger  and  of  his  littleness,  j 
He  cannot  believe  there  can  be  anything   recondite  ;  - 
the  obvious  meaning  of  a  thing  is  for  him  always  the  j 
right  meaning  ;  and  so  he  never  knows  the  real  mean- 
ing of  anything.     "It  is  all  so  simple"  to  him.  He 
roams  through  life  untouched  by  mystery,  unstirred  by 
wonder.    It  is  curious  indeed  that  he  is  not  more  hostile 
to  religion  ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  alien  from  his 
point  of  view.    What  could  be  more  useless  than  to 
trouble  about  things  unseen  when  you  are  surrounded 
by  things  you  can  see  ?    That  is  surely  not  business. 
Probably  his  attitude  to  religion  is  that  of  Washington 
Irving's  retired  butcher,  who  thought  religion  an  excel- 
lent institution.     It  is  plainly  respectable  ;  and  it  keeps 
some  men  sober  and  others  honest  who  would  other- 
wise drink  or  steal :  so  there  is  some  common  sense  in 
religion  after  all.     But  theology,  away  with  it  ;  while 
saints  are  foolishness  and  ascetics  an  abomination. 

And  so  the  common-sense  man  goes  through  life, 
often  successful  in  his  own  way,  never  great,  never 
noble  ;  he  sees  everything  false,  the  great  things  he  sees 
little,  the  little  things  big  ;  and  himself  the  biggest  of 
all.  He  lives  the  victim  of  a  life-long  illusion.  This 
illusion  Mr.  Balfour  has  lifted  for  such  as  are  not  blind. 
But  we  fear  the  common-sense  man  will  not  even  yet 
see  himself  and  pity  his  own  plight  ;  but  rather  will 
regret  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  more  common 
sense  than  to  waste  his  time  on  metaphysics  and  such 
rubbish. 


SOOTHSAYERS  IN  SOCIETY. 

JE  are  weary  of  the  impudence  with  which  the 
present  generation  persists  in  proclaiming  that 
it  is  not  as  other  generations  were,  but  is  an  unparal- 
leled exponent  of  enlightenment,  civilisation  and  pro- 
gress. To  hear  the  average  modern  jactitator,  one 
would  imagine  that  all  previous  ages  were  plunged  in 
obscurity,  ignorance  and  superstition,  whereas  it  had 
remained  for  the  present  day  to  herald  a  sunrise  of 
intelligence.  But  human  nature  still  remains  very 
much  where  it  was  and  we  doubt  if  many  of  us  are 
wiser  than  our  fathers.  Progress  in  science,  advances 
in  comfort,  new  opportunities  for  feverish  hurry,  all 
these  we  frankly  admit,  but  the  old  Adam  of  unreason- 
ing beliefs  is  still  very  sturdy  in  our  midst,  and,  if  we 
may  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mrs.  Browning,  not  with 
fools  exclusively.  It  is  of  course  not  surprising  that  the 
uneducated  should  give  way  to  gross  superstitions, 
that  a  servant  girl  should  continue  to  cross  a  gipsy's 
hand  with  silver  or  that  fortune  telling  by  cards  should 
still  retain  a  certain  popularity  below  stairs.  Populus 
vult  decipi.  But  it  should  be  disappointing  to  the 
admirers  of  progress  that  worn-out  myths  and  exploded 
heresies  retain  a  strong  hold  upon  men  and  women 
whose  education  and  environment  should  have  com- 
pelled them  to  be  strong-minded. 

You  may  meet  an  astrologer  at  a  dinner  table  and  his 
talk  will  be  of  horoscopes,  Venus  trine  to  Mercury,  the 
seventh  house  and  much  more  gibberish  which  has  sur- 
vived from  the  days  of  Cagliostro.    He  tells  you  ot 
astrological  magazines  and  societies  and  is  ready  to 
diagnose  the  political  horizon  or  the  career  of  the  great 
with  all  the  assurance  of  a  halfpenny  newspaper.  He 
will  give  you  his  reasons  why  the  German  Crown  Prince 
can  never  come  to  the  throne  and  he  has  planetary 
information  as  to  the  approximate  date  of  the  Tsar's 
assassination.     But  he  is  usually  strongest  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  past.    He  can  cast  the  nativity  of  King 
Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  so  accurately  that  you 
may  see  for  yourself  how  impossible  it  was  for  them  to 
escape  their  fate.     Track  him  to  his  home  and  you  will 
find  him  surrounded  by  maps  of  the  heavens,  from 
which,  with  the  aid  of  logarithms,  he  will  calculate  the 
probabilities  of  any  event  in  which  you  may  happen  to 
be  interested.    Tell  him  the  precise  moment  of  your 
nativity  and  he  will  trace  out  your  biography,  past, 
present  and  future  with  all  the  minuteness  of  a  Boswell. 
He  may  discourage  you  by  announcing  a  serious  illness 
ten  years  ago  and  receiving  your  denial  with  scepticism. 
It  is  clear  to  him  that  if  you  were  perfectly  well  at  the  time 
you  had  no  business  to  be  so,  and  he  regards  your  evasion 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  blasphemy  against  the  stars. 
But  then  he  is  sure  to  console  you  with  visions  of 
approaching  legacies  from  imaginary  uncles  in  America 
or,  in  blissful  ignorance  that  you  are  already  married, 
he  may  discern  the  advent  of  a  rich  heiress  who,  as  you 
learn  to  your  disgust,  is  at  least  double  your  age.  One 
kindly  agreeable  astrologer  of  our  acquaintance  has  for 
the  last  ten  years  been  hourly  expecting  an  enormous 
fortune  which  still  shows  no  signs  of  appearing.  One 
morning'  he  will  be  in  the  highest  state  of  exhilaration 
because  the  stars  are  in  an  unusually  favourable  aspect. 
Here  at  last  he  foresees  the  golden  moment  for  which 
he  has  so  long  been  sighing.    But  the  day  passes  away 
as  usual  save  for  the  pleasure  of  his  rosy  dreams,  and 
j  on  the  morrow  he  finds  a  group  of  malevolent  planets 
i  hobnobbing  in  his  House  of  Death  and  he  is  plunged 
i  into  the  lowest  depths  of  despair.     He  scarcely  dares 
to  cross  the  road,  lest  he  should  be  suddenly  over- 
whelmed by  a  motor-car,  or  to  taste  his  dinner  lest  it 
should  induce  a  virulent  attack  of  ptomaine  poisonings 
Once  upon  a  time  another  amiable  gentleman  had  re- 
course to  a  subterfuge.    Desiring  vehemently  to  learn 
what  most  people  prefer  to  ignore,  the  precise  day  of 
his  death,  and  knowing  that  astrologers  invariably  with- 
hold this  information,  he  sent  his  nativity  to  a  professor 
of  the  art  and  alleged  that  it  belonged  to  someone  else. 
"  Tell  me  without  reserve  ",  he  wrote,  "everything  about 
my  friend,  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  and  I  promise 
you  faithfully  that  I  will  keep  the  information  to  myself  ". 
The  horoscope  arrived  in  due  course  and  he  learned  not 
merely  that  he  would  die  in  1910,  but  that  he  would 
die  at  sea  and  that  if  ever  he  visited  any  of  four  towns 
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which  were  mentioned  he  would  fall  seriously  ill.  In 
order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  prophecy  he  proceeded  to 
visit  these  towns  one  by  one  and  sure  enough  he 
suffered  from  illness  as  had  been  foretold.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  some  anxiety 
during  each  visit  but  indignantly  denied  that  his 
maladies  could  have  been  induced  by  his  own  fears. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  told  in  consolation,  death  at  sea 
ought  to  be  easy  enough  to  avoid,  as  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  remain  patiently  on  land  during  the  year  1910. 
''Ah!"  he  replied  solemnly,  "but  some  irresistible 
circumstance  will  certainly  compel  me  to  go  to  sea 
when  my  appointed  hour  comes  ". 

Of  course  astrology  may  have  some  foundation  of 
truth  behind  it  to  explain  the  hold  which  it  has  had 
over  mankind  during  so  many  generations.     But  if  it 
is  anything  it  should  be  an  exact  science  and  two  men 
calculating  from  the  same  horoscope  should  come  to 
precisely  the  same  conclusions.    That  this  is  not  the 
-case   may  only  prove  the   incompetence   of  modern 
exponents,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  astrology 
has  always  required  to  be  fortified   by  clairvoyance. 
To  the  modern  astrologer  we  are  disposed  to  say 
"  Why  drag  in  astrology  ?  "    A  similar  question  might 
indeed  be  put  to  the  rest  of  our  modern  soothsayers.  The 
3Toung  lady  who  holds  your  hand  at  a  party  and  pro- 
fesses to  determine  your  character  by  the  shape  of  your 
wrinkles,  may  be  an  amusing  rattle  or  a  quick  judge 
•of  idiosyncrasies,  but  her  theories  would  be  just  as 
convincing  without  fantastic  verbiage  about  the  mount 
of  Mercury,  the  line  of  life  and  the  girdle  of  Venus. 
"So  too  the  advertising  beldam  who  makes  you  shuffle 
a  pack  of  cards  or  twirl  tea-leaves  only  does  so  to  gain 
time  while  she  makes  up  her  mind  what  prophecies  will 
please  her  victim  most.    We  are  not  of  those  who 
would  invoke  the  law  to  prevent  the  parting  of  fools 
and  their  money  for  the  benefit  of  fortune-tellers.  Such 
flies  enter  the  spider's  web  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
after  all  no  great  harm  is  done  to  them.     If  they  find 
amusement  in  listening  to  patter  about  themselves, 
who  shall  gainsay  them  ?     But  when  fortune-tellers 
swindle  the  poor  and  ignorant,  we  would  make  them 
suffer   smartly  for  it.     Certainly  the   ingenuity  of  a 
professional  fortune-teller  is  in  itself  educative.  The 
craft  with  which    she  throws    out  veiled    hints,  the 
subtlety   with    which    she    pounces    upon    any  lucky 
shot,  and  the  diplomacy  which  she  uses  to  extort 
confessions   are    often    magnificent.     In    a  politician 
they    would    be    considered    the    highest   form  of 
statesmanship.    Observe  the  rapt  far-away  look  with 
which  she  asks  you  abruptly  "  Who  is  Ethel  ?  "  There 
is  a  possibility  that  you  know  someone  of  that  name, 
in  which  case  the  odds  are  that  you  will  afford  her  some 
clue  for  intelligent  anticipations.      If,   however,  you 
indignantly  deny  any  such  acquaintance  she  can  always 
fall  back  upon  the  very  safe  statement  that  the  name 
will  be  familiar  to  you  later  on.    Such  procedure  re- 
minds us  of  the  famous  dodge  of  Disraeli,  who,  when- 
ever he  met  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know  but  felt  he 
ought  to  know,  inquired  suavely  "  How  is  the  old 
complaint  ?  "  Playing  this  little  comedy  one  day  in  Pall 
Mall,  he  was  met  with  the  disconcerting  reply  "Com- 
plaint !    I   never  had  an  ache  or  a  pain  in  my  life," 
whereupon  he  put  his  head  on  one  side  and  said  with  a 
sympathetic  sigh  "  Ah,  I  meant  the  wife".    The  secret 
of  the  success  of  most  charlatans  is  that,  if  they  go  on 
making  a  sufficient  number  of  shots,  some  of  them  are 
bound_  eventually  to  hit  the  mark.    Then,  thanks  to 
the  pliability  of  human  nature,  the  bad  shots  will  be 
forgotten  while  the  good  ones  cannot  fail  to  make  an 
impression.    We  remember  the  case  of  a  clairvoyante 
who  told  a  fair  client  that  two  good  spirits  were  watch- 
ing over  her  and  that  their  names  were  Juliet  and  Jane. 
The  visitor  stoutly  declared  that  there  were  no  such 
persons.  _  But  when  she  came  home  and  told  her  mother 
•of  the  episode  she  was  reminded  to  her  amazement  that 
•those  were  indeed  the  names  of  two  sisters  who  had 
died  in  infancy.    An  extraordinary  coincidence  of  this 
kind  is  an  enormous  asset  in  the  career  of  a  fortune- 
teller.   In  the  case  we  have  quoted  it  established  a  firm 
belief  in  a  number  of  random  prophecies,  none  of  which 
has  shown  any  sign  of  fruition,  and,  what  was  more 
important  from  a  business  point  of  view,  it  induced  the 
■lady  to  send  all  her  friends  to  this  marvellous  guesser. 


Fortune-telling  we  should  say  is  a  harmless  pastime 
so  long  as  it  is  not  taken  seriously.  But  what  about 
educated  and  most  respectable  folk  who  take  it  very 
1  seriously  ?  We  are  accustomed  to  pity  Dr.  Johnson 
because  he  could  not  pass  a  lamp-post  without  touch- 
ing it,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  people  who  forgo 
important  enterprises  on  days  which  they  imagine  to  be 
unlucky,  who  deliberately  make  themselves  the  sport  of 
chance  or  resign  their  reason  to  designing  adventurers  ? 
We  would  not  fly  in  the  face  of  ancient  beliefs,  the 
origin  of  which  may  have  been  forgotten,  nor  do  we 
forget  that  the  founders  of  Thirteen  Clubs  have  often 
perished  miserably.  But  the  person  who  really  cares 
about  omens,  unlucky  days,  upsetting  salt  and  all  the 
rest  should  know  that  he  is  a  fool. 


THE  CONVOCATION  MAN  OF  REFORMATION 
DAVS.* 

THE  great  Cardinal  has  gone  to  his  account,  and 
Convocation  is  sitting  at  Westminster  'mid  the 
trembling  Benedictines  with  closed  doors.  That  "piece 
of  scarlet  "  jaded  our  Proctor  not  a  little  in  the  days  of 
its  power,  and  its  fall  has  caught  him  in  toils  of  a 
Praemunire.  Moreover  he  is  truly  grieved  for  the  woes  of 
Queen  Kate,  not  the  less  so  because  the  concubine  whom 
bluff  Hal  would  make  Queen  Anne  is  said  to  favour 
the  heretics  and  is  somewhat  nervous  withal  at  the  yell 
which  the  Parliament  men  are  raising  over  testa- 
ments mortuaries  and  pluralities.  Nevertheless  at  first 
he  shows  fight.  He  is  ready  to  appease  offended 
majesty  by  a  hard  cash  payment  but  he  boldly  demurs 
to  acknowledge  his  king  as  "  supremum  caput"  of  the 
Church  lest  peradventure  the  term  "so  generally  included 
in  the  article  "  may  be  strained  to  an  obnoxious  sense. 
Indeed  he  wins  a  small  success  at  first,  and  limits  the  new 
Erastianism  by  the  law  of  Christ.  But  with  a  trembling 
old  Primate  who  is  ever  chatting  with  the  king's  coun- 
sellors and  lawyers,  and  the  Commons  men  petitioning 
1  against  the  ordinaries,  and  that  Italian  bred  ruffian 
Thomas  Cromwell  who  is  doing  Hal's  dirty  work  (as  erst- 
while he  was  doing  that  of  the  Cardinal)  bullying  him  in 
the  Convocation  House,  to  fight  is  hopeless,  and  so 
he  makes  his  submission,  and  agrees  that  the  clergy  shall 
no  more  enact,  put  in  force  or  promulge  any  new  canons 
save  with  Royal  consent.  So  the  bells  toll  the  death  knell 
of  the  old  England,  and  Thomas  Cranmer  sits  on  the 
throne  of  S.  Augustine.  And  now  our  Proctor  ceases  to 
fight  for  the  old  order,  and  the  divorce  is  voted,  and  not 
long  thereafter  there  are  found  only  five  men  in  the 
house  who  .either  dissent  or  stand  neutral,  when  the 
vote  goes  that  the  successor  of  S.  Peter  has  no  more 
I  jurisdiction  in  the  realm  given  him  by  God  than  has 
\  any  other  bishop.  Thereupon  the  heretic,  Thomas 
:  Cromwell,  walks  into  the  Convocation  house  and  as 
,  Royal  Vicar-General  takes  his  seat  above  our  Most 
Reverend  Primate,  who  no  longer  styles  himself  "  Apo- 
stolicae  sedis  legatus ".  It  is  a  bitter  blow  for  our 
Proctor  when  he  must  perforce  listen  to  a  sermon  by 
Hugh  Latimer,  who  not  so  long  ago  stood  before 
Convocation  a  penitent  heretic  and  now  dares  to  insult 
!  orthodox  dignitaries  in  such  words  as  these,  "  Our 
bishops  and  abbots,  prelates  and  curates,  adulterate 
the  Word  of  God  with  the  dreams  of  men  like  taverners 
who  brew  together  bad  and  good  in  one  pot  ". 

And  so  through  these  years  of  England's  reign  of 
terror,  our  Proctor  sits  on,  in  a  Lower  House  from 
which  the  monks  are  gone,  to  babble  anent  the  Six 
Articles  and  fresh  royal  divorces  and  the  unsainting  of 
the  blessed  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  "  goodly 
Prymers  "  and  the  "  King's  Book  "  until  the  coming  of 
the  young  Josiah  to  the  throne  gives  him  bitter  cause 
to  regret  bluff  Hal.  "Old  times  are  changed,  old 
manners  gone  ",  for  as  he  passes  down  Fleet  Street  the 
very  City  'prentices  mock  at  him,  and  snatch  at  his  cap 
;  and  tippet.  Vet  he  boldly  takes  his  seat  at  S.  Paul's, 
I  and,  after  listening  patiently  while  his  Most  Reverend 
Metropolitan  bids  him  to  keep  close  by  Holy  Scripture 
and  Dr.  Ridley  sermonises  him  in  Latin,  rises  to  ask 
that  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  laws  and  customs 

*  In  case  any  reader  should  be  of  those  who  cannot  get  away  from 
the  spectre  of  the  Scarlet  Woman,  we  may  point  out  that  these  eccle- 
siastical sketches  are  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  particular 
character  in  question  a~d  the  paric  ilar  time. 
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of  the  realm  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church  the 
members  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  may 
have   their   room    and    be    associate    as  members 
with    the    Commons    in    the    nether   house    of  the 
present  Parliament.     It  is  a  bold  demand  and  pleaseth 
Stephen  Gardiner  as    much  as  it  irritates  the  Most 
Reverend.     But  naught  comes  of  it  and  Council  and 
Commissions    press    gaily    on    with    the     work  of 
sacrilegious    brigandage.      Hospital    and    altar  and 
crucifix  fall  ;  and  one  day  our  Proctor  rides  from  Con- 
vocation to  find  his  fair  country  church  robbed  of  all 
the  riches  and  splendours  with  which  the  faith  and 
piety  of  five  hundred  years  have  endowed  it.    But  save 
to  vote  money  he  and  his  brethren  may  do  naught. 
Statute  follows  statute,   prayer-book  follows  prayer- 
book,  commission  follows  commission  :  there  are  swords 
flashing  in  Kent  and   Devon  ;    and  never,  as  Hugh 
Latimer  says,   was  there  so  much  adulter}",   and  so 
much  divorcing.    And  when  the  sad  boy  King  goes 
down  to  the  grave  it  is  to  leave  the  realm  at  war.  But 
Queen  Jane  reigns  but  ten  days,  and  as  our  Proctor 
rides  to   London  town  to    take  his    seat    in  Queen 
Mary's  first  Convocation  he  hears  with  joy  that  the 
foreign  heretics  and  foreign  mercenaries  are  flying  over 
the  sea  and  that  a  "godly  order"  may  be  expected 
from  the  Queen's  grace.    The  sermon  that  he  hears  at 
S.  Paul's   likening  her  Highness  to  a  new  Esther  or 
Deborah  come  to  do  right  pleaseth    him.      But  all 
the  babble  of  voices  that  arises  on  the  Sacramental 
disputation  strikes  him  as  unseemly,  and  he  likes  not 
the  threat  of  the  Prolocutor  the  Dean  of  Westminster  I 
(of  whom  privately  men  speak  none  too  well)  to  send  the 
little  flock  that  maintains  the  Edwardine  faith  to  gaol 
offhand.    And  if  the  truth  be  told  he  hardly  enjoys  the 
Romanesian  bishops  keeping  him  on  his  legs  so  long 
bareheaded    this    cold    weather.      And    the  citation 
to    Oxford    and    the    relighting    of    the  Smithfield 
fires    seem    to    portend    evil.      But    as    his  friend 
Stephen  Gardiner  he  is  whirled  along  with  the  stream 
until  he  duly  kneels  on  that  S.  Andrew's   Day  with 
the  Lords  and  Commons  before  our  Cardinal  Deacon 
Pole,  is  restored  to  the  unity  of  the  Universal  Church, 
and  has  grace  to  repent  and  sorrow  for  his  schism. 
And  next  year  sees  him  sitting  at  Westminster  (the 
monks  are  there  once  more)  in  the  last  legatine  synod 
that  England  will  ever  know,  and  in  a  chamber  hard  by 
the  old  lion  his  friend  Gardiner  lies  a-dying  ;  but  yet  he 
comes  forth  to  shake  him  by  the  hand.  The  Holy  Father 
sends  greetings  ;  Bonner  sings  Mass  and  our  Proctor  is 
told  that  the  attractions  of  his  table  should  be  charity,  the 
reading-  of  holy  books,  and  pious  conversation,  that  he 
should  not  use  silk  clothing  nor  costly  furniture,  and 
that  there  should  not  be  served  up  at  his  board  more 
than  four  kinds  of  meat,  beside  fruit  and  confectionery. 
And  ere  the  ink  upon  the  parchment  of  these  consti- 
tutions is  dry,  the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
have  joined  the  majority,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn 
sits  on  the  throne,  and  our  Proctor  rides  to  London  to 
hear  the  strains  of  the  Votive  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
resound  for  the  last  time  through  the  arches  of  Powles, 
and  to  see  the  men  of  the  old  learning  make  the  last 
plea  for  the  cause  of  the  undivided  Church.    And  when 
(he  has  accepted  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  kept  his 
rectory)  our  friend  rides  to  town  in  1562,  he  hardly 
knows  his  old  Convocation  house  in  London's  cathedral 
church : — 

"  For  there  was  dust  of  vulgar  feet 
Upon  the  sacred  floor 
And  knaves  and  traitors  fill  the  seats 
Where  good  men  sat  of  yore." 

Matthew  Parker  to-day  is  our  Most  Reverend,  and  one 
Doctor  Grindal  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  Bonner  celebrates, 
and  the  Provost  of  Eton  preaches  a  Latin  sermon.  One 
thing  yet  is  not  changed,  the  uppishness  of  the  prelacy. 
The  Most  Reverend  himself  bids  our  Proctor  to  choose 
for  his  prolocutor  one  Alexander  Nowell,  whom  he 
describes  as  a  personage  of  "  assurable  gravity".  But 
our  bishops  are  naught  in  comparison  with  the  grim 
Genevan  ministers  who  are  masquerading  as  deans  and 
archdeacons,  and  crying  out  for  the  taking  away  of 
copes  and  surplices  and  gowns  and  caps  and  saints' 
days.  They  even  move  their  monstrous  proposal  in 
formal  language,  and  but  one  vote  saves  the  orthodoxy 


of  the  Lower  House  ;  but  that  one  vote  serves.  The 
grim  Genevan  minister  walks  forth  from  Convocation  to 
return  no  more.    For  some  time  things  remain  cheer- 
less, until  the  woful  year   of  subscription  sees  our 
Proctor's  final  assent  to  those  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Time 
yet  mellows  all  things,  and  as  the  years  go  on  the  good 
Queen  Eliza  and  our  Proctor  become  friends.  Her 
grace  (let  Martin  Marprelate  write  as  he  will  of  the 
tyranny,  unlawful  bondage,  and  unjust  oppression  of 
j  God's    church    by    ungodly    lord    bishops)    will  stay 
the    idle    heads    in    the    Commons   House    from  ex- 
hibiting any  bills  for  the  reformation  or  deformation 
of  the  Church,  unless   the    same    be    first  considered 
and  liked  by  our  Proctor  and  his  colleagues.    So  our 
friend    plucks    up    heart,    orders    an    apostate  priest 
to  carry  a  fagot  at  S.  Paul's,  considers  the  illiterate 
condition  of  his  humble  brethren  in  the  priesthood,  and 
arranges  for  the  bishops  to  set  them  every  quarter  a 
commonplace  of  divinity  whereon  they  should  write  in 
Latin.     And  he  further  talks  on  excommunications, 
marriage,  divorce,  the  guarding  of  parish  registers  with 
three  locks  and  such  like  matters,  until  the  bright 
occidental  star  of  the  good  Eliza  sets  in  gloom.  And 
then  the  Stuart  sun  breaks  out  in  full  splendour  and  the 
British  Solomon  tells  the  Marprelate  crew  at  Hampton 
Court,  that  if  they  have  faith  in  their  principles  they 
will  go  unshod,  inasmuch  as  men  wore  shoes  in  the 
days  of  Popery.    On  hearing  which  our  Proctor  goeth 
gaily  to  his  Convocation  house  to  consider,  consult 
and  agree  upon  those  Canons  of  1603  which  rule  our 
spiritualty  to  this  day.     Most  of  our  clergy  to-day 
realise  that  our  friend  then  fulminated  against  schis- 
matics, prophesying,  conventicles,  and   secret  meet- 
ings of  ministers,  and  ordained  certain  things  touching 
simony,  pluralities  and  residence.     Few  of  them  remem- 
ber   that  he    then    directed    the    catechising   of  the 
children  in  church  :  and  some  of  them  might  do  well  to 
recall  that  he  forbad  them  to  spend  their  time  by  day 
or  by  night  playing  at  dice,  cards  or  tables,  or  any 
other  unlawful  games.     In  these  1603  canons  Church 
and   King  agree.     When  however  after  Gunpowder 
Plot  our  Proctor  gives  too  ready  an  approval  to  Master 
Overall's  Convocation  book,  he  is  sharply  taught  that 
his  Majesty  cares  not  for  him  to  meddle  overmuch  with 
la  haute  politique  and  that  he  runs  some  risks  from 
Master   Attorney  for   his   recklessness.     So  greater 
matters  are  dropped  and  our  Convocation  is  amused  at 
the  sight  of  the  College  of  Physicians  trooping  to  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation  to  beg  the  prelates  to 
restrain  the  clergy  from  giving  physic  to  the  sick. 
And  now  the  first  Stuart  is  laid  to  rest  and  our  Royal 
Charles  bids  our  Convocation  man  to  gallop  to  Oxford's 
[  faery  spires  to  sit  with  his  brethren  at  merry  Merton, 
while  the  pestilence  is  ravaging  in  London.   But  neither 
I  here  nor  in  the  coming  Convocation  does  he  get  license 
from  either  king'  or  prelates  to  promulge,  though  all 
this  time  the  Commons  house  resounds  with  the  babble 
of  profane  Puritanism,  railing  at  "  corrupt  bishops  " 
and  "insolent  clergy";    while  the  Clock    Tower  is 
transformed  into  the  dungeon  of  this  lay  and  Protestant 
Inquisition.    Our  Proctor  can  but  sit  silently  watching 
I  the  clock  and  gazing  on  his  colleagues,  while  he  waits 
j  vainly  for  My  Lords  the  Bishops  to  bid  him  say  a  word 
for  Holy  Church.     At  last  however  dawns  the  day 
when    our    Proctor    walks    forth    from    the  Chapter 
House  of  S.  Paul's  to  join  the  Most  Reverend  William 
Laud  (he  seems  ill  and  sad  of  heart)  and  his  episcopal 
brethren  and  to  listen  to  Dr.  Turner's  sermon  from  the 
(  text  "  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  into  the  midst 
of  wolves ",  wherein  the  doctor  says  hard  things  of 
those  prelates  who  are  easy  and  remiss  in  the  ordering 
of  discipline.  The  Dean  of  Chichester  is  voted  Prolocutor 
and  our  Proctor  sees  Dr.  Sheldon  the  Warden  of  All 
Souls  present  him  to  his  Grace  the  Primate  in  the  Abbey. 
There  are  elegant  speeches  in  Latin  and  his  Grace's  is 
I  the  most  eloquent  of  all.    And  then  under  due  license 
our  Proctor  sitting  at  Westminster  considers  the  pro- 
posed canons  on  Royal  Power,  Popish  Recusancy  and 
j  the  damnable  and  cursed  heresy  of  SocinianLsm.  And. 
what  makes  even  more  stir  in  the  Parliament  House 
these  loyal  parsons  vote  the  King  for  his  needs  five 
subsidies.    And  then  suddenly  come  the  tidings  that 
1  the  King  in  wrath  has  dissolved  Parliament  and  our 
!  friend  is  preparing  to  start  for  home,  when  the  Most 
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Reverend  produces  a  parchment  signed  and  sealed  by 
My  Lord  Keeper  My  Lord  Privy  Seal  Mr.  Attorney  and 
other  grave  and  worshipful  personages,  wherein  it  is 
declared  that  this  Convocation  may  remain  in  session 
though  the  Parliament  be  dissolved.  Our  Proctor 
feels  somewhat  nervous,  for  the  mob  of  Brownists  and 
Anabaptists,  who  yesterday  were  yelling  "  No  bishops  " 
in  the  aisles  of  S.  Paul's  and  were  battering  at  the 
doors  of  Lambeth,  are  now  thinking  to  raid  West- 
minster, unless  our  friend  makes  himself  scarce.  But 
to  his  comfort  the  young  cavaliers  from  Whitehall  ride 
up  with  the  halberds  of  the  train  bands  of  Middlesex  in 
their  rear  to  guard  himself  and  colleagues  from  the 
profanum  vulgus,  and  to  leave  him  free  to  consider 
the  form  of  oath  that  their  lordships  have  sent  down 
and  which  as  it  leaves  the  Lower  House  forces 
the  parsons  to  swear  inter  alia  that  they  will  never 
consent  to  alter  the  government  of  this  Church  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and  archdeacons  et  caetera. 
And  now  a  grand  committee  is  selected  out  of  the  ablest 
for  inducing  a  uniformity  in  the  Church  about  the 
situation  of  the  Lord's  Table,  the  receiving  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  due  reverence  to  be  paid  in 
the  House  of  God.  The  twenty-seven  grave  committee 
men  debate  in  King  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  and  in  the  end 
a  distinctly  wise  canon  is  drawn  out  commending  the 
doing  of  reverence  and  obeisance  both  at  the  coming 
in  and  going  out  of  church.  Our  Proctor  further  ex- 
presses his  grievances  against  the  "exorbitances  "  of  the 
Bishop's  Chancellor,  and  votes  for  canons  to  check  him 
and  his  myrmidons.  And  at  the  same  time  all  parsons 
are  directed  to  shine  forth  as  lights  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty. 

These  canons  have  passed  through  our  friends' 
assembly  in  a  general  calm  and  quiet.  But  when  he 
has  reached  the  countryside  he  finds  that  this  godly 
work  has  caused  a  tempest  to  blow  throughout  the 
land.  And  on  all  sides  he  hears  naught  but  curses  on 
the  "  et  caetera"  oath.  And  when  next  he  rides  to  town 
it  is  to  see  the  Most  Reverend  and  the  Bishops  locked  in 
the  Tower  and  the  Roundheaded  rebels  ruling  it  at 
Westminster  Hall  and  threatening  him  (just  because 
he  voted  for  these  canons)  with  terrible  pains  and 
penalties.  And  as  he  seeks  to  find  his  way  home  un- 
noticed he  hears  the  very  urchins  sing  : 

"  The  Bishops'  Holy  Synod  and 

The  Priests  of  Baal  that  there 
Consented  and  concluded  all 

Are  now  in  grievous  fear 
To  be  deprived  of  priestly  style 

And  coat  canonicall, 
And  quite  be  banished  from  this  isle 

They  fear  they  must  be  all." 

Of  a  truth  our  Proctor  will  go  through  many  sorrows 
ere  he  shall  sit  in  Convocation  again. 


CORNISH  SKETCHES. 

THE  CORNISH  COAST. 

r  WONDER  if  there  is  any  form  of  the  mere  accept- 
-L  ance  of  happiness,  more  perfect,  more  explicit, 
than  that  which  I  have  been  enjoying  until  some  uneasy 
energy  within  drives  me  to  shatter  it  by  analysis  ?  I 
have  been  lying  back  on  a  high  cliff  between  Kennack 
Bay  and  Cadgwith,  on  a  bed  of  grass  and  heather,  with 
my  back  against  a  rock  warmed  by  the  sun  ;  the  sun's 
shadow,  as  it  sets,  is  slowly  creeping  over  the  grass  at 
my  feet  ;  there  is  a  slight  breeze,  which  I  can  just  feel 
on  my  cheek,  but  which  is  not  nimble  enough  to  stir 
the  sea  into  more  than  a  faint  criss-cross  of  lines,  which 
melt  into  one  another  before  the  eye  has  distinguished 
one  from  the  other,  and  go  on  wavering,  level  to  the 
horizon.  Two  white  sails  flicker  near  the  shore  ;  further 
out  there  are  ships  with  white  sails,  a  long  dark 
steamer,  and,  almost  on  the  horizon,  a  thin  dark  trail 
of  smoke.  Seagulls  bark  over  my  head,  and  laugh  in 
their  throats,  as  they  sail  on  level'wings,  the  dark  tips 
feeling  their  way  in  the  sea  of  air  like  the  rudders  of 
white  ships.  The  waves  flash  on  the  rocks  below,  with 
a  gentle  and  sleepy  sound  ;  and  I  can  hear  nothing  I 


else,  except  that  rustle  which  the  wind  makes  in  the 
ferns  and  bracken  as  it  passes  over  them. 

If  I  lift  my  head  and  look  to  the  right  I  see  the 
southern  point  of  the  Lizard,  with  its  white  telegraph 
poles  ;  if  I  look  to  the  left  I  see  the  deep  curve  and 
long  straight  line  of  the  cliffs  ending  far  out  at  Black 
Head.  Looking  inland,  I  can  see  nothing  but  varying 
levels  and  varying  shades  of  green,  with  darker  trees 
in  lines  and  clusters  against  the  sky,  beyond  the  fields 
and  the  downs.  But  if  I  lie  still,  and  do  not  raise  or 
j  turn  my  head,  I  have  enough  for  my  pleasure  in  look- 
ing straight  across  the  sea  to  the  sky,  letting  sails  or 
sea-gulls  or  clouds  pass  like  illusions  of  movement, 
in  a  world  which  has  become  stationary  and  which 
flows  continually  past  me,  as  my  eyes  rest  on  the 
motionless  diamond-like  barrier  of  the  sky  and  on  the 
moving  and  changeless  grey-blue  pavement  of  the 
sea. 

The  sea,  alone  of  natural  things,  obeys  Aristotle's 
law  in  art,  that  for  perfect  pleasure  there  must  be  con- 
tinual slight  variety.  It  has  the  monotony  of  great 
art,  and  its  continual  slight  variety.  Everything  else 
in  nature  wearies  one  by  its  stillness  or  its  restlessness; 
by  a  limit  which  suggests  constraint  or  by  an  open 
bareness  which  is  but  lawless  and  uncultured.  But 
here  the  eye  travels  easily  on  to  heaven  ;  there  is  only 
that  diamond  barrier  of  sky  between  it  and  the  end  of 
the  world.  And  the  world  itself  seems  no  longer  to 
have  a  limit  ;  and,  by  these  gentle  degrees,  infinity 
itself  loses  its  horror.  Only,  as  I  lie  here,  I  think  none 
of  these  thoughts,  which  are  but  after-thoughts  in  the 
wake  of  sensation,  and  perhaps  explain  nothing  ;  and 
in  my  acceptance  of  happiness  I  am  hardly  even  con- 
scious that  to  be  thus,  in  body  and  mind,  is  to  be  per- 
fectly happy. 

If  I  could  choose  a  place  to  build  a  cottage,  where 
I  could  come  and  live  when  I  wanted  to  be  alone,  a 
place  for  work  and  dreams,  I  would  choose  Kennack 
Bay,  because  there  the  land  mingles  more  happily  with 
the  sea,  and  the  rocks  with  the  sand,  and  the  cliffs  with 
j  the  moorland,  than  anywhere  that  I  know  in  England. 
All  along  the  coast  here,  from  Kennack  to  the  Lizard, 
and  from  the  Lizard  to  Mullion,  there  is  little  that  has 
been  spoilt  by  modern  progress,  little  of  the  fretfulness, 
pretence,  and  vulgar  crowding  of  so  much  of  the  Eng- 
lish sea  coast.  Fortunately  Cornwall  is  a  long  way 
from  London,  half  hidden  in  the  sea,  at  the  very 
end  of  the  land,  and  the  poisonous  trail  of  the  rail- 
way has  not  yet  gone  all  over  it.  Here  there  is 
not  a  railway  within  ten  miles.  There  is  vallev, 
moorland,  and  cliff ;  the  smell  of  heather  mingles  with 
the  sea-smell  ;  and  the  cornfields  go  down  green  and 
golden  to  the  sea.  If  one  goes  inland,  roads  wind  up 
and  down  between  deep  hedges,  and,  as  one  comes  to  the 
top  of  a  hill,  in  the  moment  before  one  goes  down  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  between 
the  branches  of  trees,  or  coming  blue  and  shining  into 
a  frame  of  meadow  and  cliffside.  Following  the  whited 
stones  of  the  coastguards,  one  can  trace  the  whole 
coastline,  on  narrow  paths  high  above  the  sea  and 
across  the  sand  or  pebbles  of  coves.  And  there  is  not 
a  cliff  where  one  cannot  lie  down  and  be  alone,  and 
smell  salt  and  honey,  and  watch  the  flight  of  the 
sea-gulls,  and  listen  to  the  sea,  and  be  very  idly 
happy. 

Yet,  to  me,  Kennack  is  the  most  restful  and  beautiful 
corner  of  the  coast,  and  the  most  enviable  to  live  in. 
Not  long  ago  there  was  a  plot  against  its  peace,  and  a 
gang  of  company-promoters  had  schemed  to  build  a 
big  hotel  there,  and  the  plans  were  made,  and  only  the 
formality  of  buying  the  piece  of  land  remained.  What 
happened  is  what  still  happens  in  these  parts,  where 
Cornish  gentlemen  still  own  and  still  keep  their  incom- 
parable share  of  Cornish  land.  The  plot  was  scattered 
by  a  brief,  irrevocable  letter  from  Lord  Falmouth's 
agent,  and  the  company-promoters  were  left  gasping  at 
the  modern  anomaly  of  a  landowner  who  would  not 
part  with  his  land  for  a  profit. 

And  the  people,  too,  in  their  measure,  help  the  land- 
owners to  keep  Cornwall  for  the  Cornish.  They  do  not 
encourage  strangers  ;  they  are  not  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  everyone  with  a  purse  in  his  pocket  ;  they  reserve 
their  opinions  and  their  independence.  There  is  a 
motor-car  now  running  between  Hels;oa,  where  tb.9 
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railway  ends,  and  the  Lizard,  where  the  land  itself 
ends  in  the  Atlantic.  The  people  about  here  say  that 
the  motor-car  is  doing  them  more  harm  than  good  :  it 
is  destroying  their  roads,  raising  their  rates,  and  dis- 
turbing their  peace  and  quiet.  They  have  no  keen 
desire  to  make  more  money,  or  to  change  the  con- 
ditions under  which  their  fathers  have  lived.  In  the 
hands  of  such  landowners  and  of  such  tenants,  is  not 
part  at  least  of  Cornwall  still  safe  ? 

Arthur  Symoxs. 


FRENCH    BEANFEASTERS  AND  ENGLISH 
MUSIC. 

UPON  the  gods  of  woods,  fields  and  rivers,  the 
deities  of  swamps,  wilds  and  all  forlorn  and 
waste  places,  of  seas,  lakes  and  mountains  :  upon  all 
these  do  I  call,  for  I  am  sore  beset  by  the  enemy. 
Harried  by  the  beanfeaster  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
here,  in  a  tiny  village  in  the  heart  of  France,  here  I 
thought  myself  safe.  The  river  is  dammed  a  mile  above 
and  a  mile  below  my  dwelling  and  the  steam-launch 
with  its  brass  band  is  an  impossibility  ;  we  are  so  far 
from  Paris  that  day-trippers  come  not  near  us  ;  we  are 
protected  by  numerous  outworks  of  more  interesting 
places — fine  ruins,  rocky  chasms,  old  chateaux  and 
goodness  knows  what  else  :  all  things  calculated  to 
draw  away  the  excursionist  from  our  unpretentious 
village.  Here  we  have  but  the  beauty  of  sane  nature  : 
the  broad  smooth-flowing  river,  the  green  forest  now 
prematurely  rich  in  patches  of  red  and  gold,  the  fields, 
the  sunny  garden  where  we  eat  and  work  and 
play  —  where  we  live  when  we  are  not  in  bed 
or  afoot  far  in  the  forest  or  splashing  in  the 
river.  What  have  we  to  attract  the  tripper?  Why, 
there  is  not  so  much  as  a  cocoa-nut  shy  ;  boats  can- 
not be  hired  ;  we  are  four  miles  from  a  railway 
station  and  when  the  weather  is  excessively  hot  or  rainy 
there  is  nothing  to  carry  us  there  or  thence  but  a  small 
omnibus.  So  we  were  at  peace  until  the  other  day; 
but  now  I  call  upon  all  the  gods  who  love  and  protect 
solitary  places.  Have  their  powers  been  so  clipt  and 
shorn  that  they  cannot  keep  one  little  nook  somewhere 
in  the  world  free  from  the  modern  pest  ? 

This  is  not  precisely  the  place  to  choose  to  study  French 
popular  music.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  middle  of  France 
has  no  popular  music,  no  folk-song.  In  the  north  I  have 
heard  the  Bretons  chant  melodies  that  had  a  character 
and  charm  of  their  own  ;  in  the  south  I  have  heard  the 
Basque  women  crooning  strange  songs  to  their  children. 
But  here  we  get  nothing  but  English  music-hall  tunes 
and  bugle-calls.  The  songs  that  were  in  vogue  when  I 
was  last  in  London  are  now  reaching  here  via  Paris  ; 
and  the  youth  sit  on  the  bridge  walls  in  the  beautiful 
light  of  the  setting  sun  and  whistling  merrily  desecrate 
nature.  Nearly  everyone  has  his  cheap  bugle  ;  and  on 
the  winter  evenings  they  promenade  the  highways  and 
byways  making  the  darkness  horrible  with  discordant 
brayings  which  are  their  notion  of  army  calls.  Those 
whose  finances  do  not  run  to  a  bugle  and  their  musical 
ears  to  the  retention  of  a  music-hall  tune,  whistle  these 
calls  with  a  lung  power  that  is  simply  terrific.  A  song 
belonging  to  the  country  and  commonly  sung  by  the 
countrymen  I  have  not  yet  discovered.  So  we  got 
along  with  our  whistling  and  bugle-blowing  ;  and  if 
the  evenings  and  Sunday  afternoons  were  often  a  little 
too  noisy,  the  rest  of  the  time  we  had  peace. 

But  I  would  have  you  know  that  we  are  a  commune. 
We  have  a  maire,  a  cure,  a  church  and  the  village 
pump.  We  have  very  ancient  rights  and  customs.  It 
would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  the  maire  has  full 
powers  to  hang  me,  if  he  likes,  as  an  English  spy.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  we  were  a  fortified  town,  though  now 
a  miserable  fragment  of  the  castle  keep  and  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  walls  insufficient  to  attract  a  tourist  are  all 
we  have  to  show  of  our  former  glory.  But  never  shall 
our  rights  and  customs  be  extinguished.  The  meeting 
of  the  Council  the  other  day  was  noteworthy  for  a  fiery 
discussion  respecting  a  paling,  or  a  grindstone,  or  the 
keeping  in  order  of  a  piece  of  road — I  forget  which  it 
was.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  meeting  took 
place  in  our  only  cafe,  the  councillors  squatting  round 
the    billiard-table,    mingling   criticisms    of    my  play 


with  remarks  more  germane  to  the  matter  they  had 
in  hand.  In  consequence  it  was  difficult— nay,  im- 
possible— to  know  whether  certain  volleys  of  abuse 
were  meant  for  me,  or  an  honourable  councillor  or 
the  maire.  A  more  nervous  man  would  have  missed 
more  shots  than  I  did  and  probably  have  lost  the  game. 
At  length  the  maire  apparently  took  pity  on  me.  He  is 
a  non-believer  and  regards  me  as  a  red-hot  Roman 
Catholic  on  the  somewhat  slender  ground  that  the  cure 
and  I  sometimes  go  walks  together.  Nevertheless  the 
maire  and  I  are  also  the  best  of  friends  ;  and  last  Good 
Friday  he  sent  me  the  largest  fish  ever  caught  in  this 
river — caught,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  contravention  of 
the  law  in  the  close  season.  I  had  a  bit  of  him  next 
day,  and  while  withholding  none  of  the  respect  due  to 
his  size  candour  compels  me  to  say  that  I  don't  like  a 
fish  that  tastes  like  a  mixture  of  burnt  grouse  and 
stewed  rabbit.  However,  at  this  meeting  the  maire 
again  showed  his  friendship  ;  for,  seeing  my  embarrass- 
ment, he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  cure.  To 
understand  why  the  present  French  Government  is 
1  able  to  carry  out  its  anti-religious  programme  one 
■  must  be  familiar  with  the  French  provinces  and  have 
j  seen  the  extraordinary  prevailing  antagonism  between 
cure  and  commune.  It  exists  everywhere  ;  everywhere 
the  communes  are  determined  to  be  rid  of  the  cures. 
As  for  opinion  in  the  towns,  it  is  impossible  for  an 
Englishman  to  gauge  it  ;  but  as  for  the  villages  only 
;  the  veriest  fool  could  miss  seeing  that  the  cure  is 
regarded  everywhere  as  a  nuisance.  So,  as  I  said, 
the  maire  came  to  my  aid  :  he  introduced  the  topic  of 
one  of  the  cure's  iniquitous  doings.  Instantly  silence 
fell  on  the  assembly  ;  then  one  after  another  of  the 
council  solemnly  uttered  his  opinion  of  cures  in 
general  and  this  one  in  particular.  Peace  was  thus 
restored  between  the  various  combatants  ;  for  in  this 
matter  they  were  all  of  one  mind.  But  having  obtained 
outward  peace  he  called  for  a  glass  of  beer,  drank  it, 
and  proceeded  to  shatter  my  peace  of  mind.  The  annual 
fete  of  our  village,  it  appears,  had  been  allowed  to 
become  a  thing  to  be  scoffed  at  for  miles  around  ; 
M.  le  maire  was  of  opinion  that  with  a  few  flags,  Chinese 
lanterns,  prizes  for  bicycle  races  &c.  it  might  be 
restored  to  its  pristine  splendour  and — horror  of 
horrors  ! — attract  visitors  from  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages. 

It  did.  By  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  arrived 
— dozens  of  them.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on 
the  big  flat  field  there,  there  were  shooting  galleries, 

I  fat  ladies,  roundabouts  (with  steam  organs) — in  fact 
every  device  known  to  man  as  useful  in  making  life 
intolerable  to  other  men.  As  soon  as  the  children 
arrived  on  the  scene  the  roundabout  began  to  wheel 
and  the  organ  to  grind  forth  its  most  miserable  music. 
Many  of  the  occupants  of  the  hotel  fled  :  they  took 
donkey-carts,  pony-carts,  dog-carts,  and  fled  for  tran- 
quillity. I  alone  stuck  to  my  guns — perhaps  with  a 
half-conscious  notion  of  testing  the  strength  of  my 
nerves.  All  went  well — or  ill — enough  until  the  bean- 
feaster arrived — the  beanfeaster,  that  sorrow's  crown  of 
sorrow.  I  didn't  know  he  existed  in  France  ;  but  now 
I  am  ready  to  take  my  most  solemn  oath  that  he  does 
and  is  a  more  disgusting,  less  endurable  animal  than 
his  English  equivalent  from  the  New  Cut.  He  arrived 
in  force — twenty  of  him — well  dressed  and  with  a 
bicycle.  To  each  bicycle  was  attached  one  of  those 
horns  used  by  automobilists  to  celebrate  the  occasion 

i  whenever  they  have  run  over  someone  ;  these  were 
more  or  less  tuned.  The  beanfeasters  lined  up  in  the 
court  and  at  a  signal  started  an  English  music-hall 
tune,  each  one  sounding  his  note  at  the  proper  moment 
— at  first  with  surprising  accuracy.  With  the  loud 
laughter  that  speaks  the  vacant  mind  they  blared  away 
until  some  of  them  got  out  of  time  ;  and  then  feel- 

1  ing  that  they  had  had  enough,  they  went  to  work  on 

!  other  matters  as  heartily  as  if  they  had  been  English 
labourers  instead  of  French  clerks  and  counter- 
jumpers.  The  garden  was  quickly  stripped  and 
their  attention  was  turned  to  the  boats.     These  are 

[  private  property  ;  but  that  was  all  one  to  the  noble 
beanfeaster.  With  big  stones  he  began  smash- 
ing the  padlocks,  and  he  only  desisted  when  he  found 
there  were  no  oars  and  no  possibility  of  getting  any. 
He  then  set  his  dog  on  the  kittens  and  was  annoyed 
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when  a  "  sale  Ongleesh  "  peppered  the  dog  with  stones 
and  the  mother  cat  went  to  work  with  her  claws  until 
the  noble  creature  perceived  that  cat-baiting  was  not 
his  vocation.  Then  another  contingent  with  hooting 
horns  arrived,  and  joyfully  the  two  parties  combined 
to  give  us  interpretations  of  music-hall  masterpieces. 
Finally  they  stacked  their  cycles  and  went  off  to  the 
fete.  Others  arrived,  some  with  bugles,  others  with 
pasteboard  tubes  which  emitted  strange  grunting  noises 
— seemingly  sweet  in  their  ears — others  again  with 
mouth-organs  ;  and  we  got  more  selections  from 
the  English  music-hall.  This  was  the  most  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all.  Leaving  my  boat  and  cats  ;tt 
the  mercy  of  the  mob  I  strolled  out  to  see  the 
dancing  at  the  fete.  Alas  !  the  orchestra — an  old 
cracked  fiddle  and  a  cornet — were  playing  English 
music-hall  songs  ;  the  steam-organ  ground  out  other 
English  music-hall  songs  ;  the  jeunesse  blew  their 
mouth-organs,  bugles  and  paper  tubes.  The  air  was 
thick  with  English  tunes  confounded  in  one  frightful 
din.  It  would  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Mr.  James 
Caldwell,  M.P. ,  champion  of  the  music  pirates.  Our 
noble  music-hall  composers  sweat  and  consume  the 
midnight  oil  to  produce  these  masterpieces,  and  if 
they  gain  little  by  their  labour  it  may  be  some  satis- 
faction to  them  to  know  that  in  France  their  tunes 
are  sung  and  played  and  adored  by  the  scum  of  the 
population. 

Both  the  beanfeaster  and  his  music  are  symptoms  of 
the  disease  which  has  infected  modern  life.  Man's 
pleasures  are  divorced  from  his  daily  occupations.  In 
the  old  time  he  sang  as  he  worked  and  pro- 
duced the  world's  stock  of  folk-song.  He  indulged 
in  sports  that  kept  him  strong,  healthy  and  active  and 
a  useful  member  of  the  community.  He  spent  his 
Sundays  shooting  arrows  at  a  target  and  so  in  the  hour 
of  need  was  a  good  fighting  man.  Now  he  sings  no 
longer  :  he  has  no  pleasure  in  his  work.  On  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  has  a  holiday  he  goes  straight  to  all 
that  is  brainless,  ugly  and  vulgar  :  the  best  part  of  him 
has  been  used  up  in  his  daily  toil,  and  jii  his  pleasures 
he  gives  a  loose  rein  to  all  that  is  worst.  He  finds 
a  strange  delight  in  making  a  noise  and  creating 
riots,  in  horseplay  and  stupid  practical  jokes.  The 
music  he  likes  makes  no  greater  demand  on  him 
than  the  savage's  sense  of  rhythm  and  he  has  so 
steeped  himself  in  it  that  he  has  lost  all  sense  of  beauty 
of  melody — true  melody  indeed  is  a  thing  beyond 
his  comprehension.  In  England  the  beanfeaster  mounts 
a  brake  or  a  launch  with  his  cornet  and  banjo,  and 
warmed  up  with  plentiful  beer  roars  out  his  songs  and 
has  a  day  of  bestial  enjoyment  ;  and  the  more  damage 
he  can  do  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  better  he  is 
pleased.  In  France  alcohol  plays  a  smaller  part  in  the 
game  :  the  beanfeasters  who  came  here  the  other  day 
did  not  consume  enough  watery  wine  to  yield  the  land- 
lady (as  she  meekly  complained)  five  sous  of  profit ; 
but  in  his  stupid  delight  in  uproar,  in  working  mischief, 
and,  above  all,  in  his  music,  the  French  beanfeaster  is 
exactly  the  same  creature  as  the  English.  He  takes 
kindly  to  our  lowest  music.  His  own  composers 
cannot  produce  stuff  bad  enough  to  please  his  palate  ; 
and  our  supremacy  in  this  particular  line  is  perhaps  not 
without  some  connexion  with  the  fact  that  owing  to 
our  national  ambition  to  be  supreme  in  all  the  industries 
life  is  uglier  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


DAWN. 

^HE  first  grey  streaks  of  dawn  but  show 

The  world  yet  sadder  than  before, 
As  hill  and  tree  and  homestead  grow 
Wan  phantoms  in  the  morning  frore. 

Wait ;  while  the  cold  grey  here  is  round  us, 
There,  rising  up  behind  the  height, 

The  sun  in  rose-red  splendour 's  found  us, 
And  all  the  world  is  full  of  light. 


CORRESPONDENXE. 

THE  COST  OF  CONSCRIPTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dacre  House,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Sir, — Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  extraordinary  statement 
that  the  adoption  of  compulsory  service  for  home 
defence  would  mean  a  net  addition  of  ,-£25,900,000  to 
the  annual  army  estimates  was  a  welcome  windfall  to 
all  those  who,  appealing  to  the  supposed  selfishness  of 
the  English  people,  have  loudly  proclaimed  that  "  they 
would  never  stand  "  even  the  most  moderate  form  of 
obligatory  personal  training  for  national  defence.  True, 
the  figures  given  were  so  astonishing  that  even  those  who 
would  have  liked  to  believe  them  expressed  some  little 
doubt.  But  the  War  Office  has  recently  issued  a  paper 
"showing  the  basis  on  which  the  estimated  cost  of 
^25,900,000  for  conscription  was  made  ",  in  which  the 
utter  fallaciousness  of  that  basis  is  palpable.  I  propose 
therefore,  with  your  permission,  to  analyse  the  figures 
given.  It  will  then  appear  that  those  who  would 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  modern  (with  us  also  the 
ancient)  democratic  system  of  personal  military  or  naval 
training  for  every  able-bodied  citizen  will  have  to  find 
some  other  bogey  than  that  of  the  fabulous  cost  con- 
jured up  by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  wand. 

The  figures  given  are  based  on  the  following,  among 
other,  assumptions.  ( 1 )  That  the  number  of  men  to  be 
raised  each  year  (sic)  would  be  380,000  ;  (2)  that  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers  would  cease  to  exist  ;  (3)  that 
the  regular  army  would  be  reduced  by  30,000  men ; 
(4)  that  the  pay  of  the  regulars  would  be  doubled  (sic) ; 
and  (5)  that  the  citizen  soldier  would  be  paid  at  army 
rates. 

Of  course  the  first  assumption  is  the  most  astonishing 
of  all.  The  annual  contingent  is  reckoned  to  be 
380,000  men — the  total  number  who  reach  the  age  of 
eighteen  every  year.  No  deductions  for  the  physically 
unfit  (at  least  40  per  cent.),  for  the  recruits  required  for 
the  regular  army  (about  40,000),  for  those  who  would 
have  enlisted  into  the  navy  (about  16,000),  for  those  in 
the  mercantile  marine  (about  18,000),  for  exemptions 
on  the  various  grounds  allowed  in  other  countries 
(about  15,000)  and  for  emigrants  (at  least  5,000  out  of 
the  206,000  emigrants  of  British  birth  who  leave  these 
shores  annually)  !  When  these  inevitable  deductions 
have  been  made  the  annual  contingent  for  the  home 
defence  forces  would  be  134,000,  and  this  number 
with  those  allowed  for  the  recruitment  of  the  army  and 
navy  would  still  be  double  the  percentage  of  the  whole 
population  who  are  actually  available  for  the  armv  and 
navy  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  nearly  as  large  a  per- 
centage as  in  France  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster  puts  the  cost  of  the  conscript 
home-defence  soldier  at  ,£72  ias.,  only  ten  shillings  less 
than  that  of  the  present  regular  soldier,  and  his 
patriotism  is  regarded  as  so  far  below  that  of  Austrians, 
Germans,  Russians,  or  Japanese  that  it  must  be  paid 
for  at  army  rates.  Even  so,  this  would  give  us 
,£3,671,000  as  the  extra  cost  of  an  efficient  home  army, 
taking  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  figures  and  deducting  the 
cost  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  and  30,000  regulars. 
But  I  think  we  may  safely  assume  that  when  the  people 
of  this  country  recognise  the  justice,  the  necessity  and 
the  advantages  of  universal  military  training  for  home 
defence,  they  will  not  haggle  over  army  pay  for  duty 
honourably  performed  as  part  and  parcel  of  full  citizen- 
ship. In  that  case  the  estimate  of  ,£72  10s.  per  head 
would  be  considerably  reduced  and  the  ,£4,414,000 
given  by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  for  doubling  the  pay  of 
the  regular  soldier  would  fall  away,  giving  a  net  gain 
of  at  least  ,£1,000, coo  on  the  annual  estimates. 

But  who  shall  reckon  the  gain  in  efficiency  by 
bringing  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
of  the  whole  people  into  relation  with  the  most 
important  business  with  which  a  nation  can  have  to 
deal?  Nor  will  such  efficiency  be  confined  to  matters 
of  defence.  For  the  same  qualities  which  are  demanded 
for  success  in  war— discipline,  co-operation,  subordi- 
nation of  self  to  a  greater  ideal,  respect  for  self  and 
others,  a  high  sense  of  duty,  even  the  more  tangible 
acquirements  of  punctuality,  cleanliness  and  method  : 
all  these  are  conditions  of  success  in  the  industrial 
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and  economic  struggle  for  existence  in  which  survival 
is  to  the  nation  which  is  organised,  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined towards  objects  clearly  conceived  and  unflinch- 
ingly pursued. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  F.  Shee. 
Secretary,  the  National  Service  League. 


S.  OMER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brighton,  21  August,  1904. 
Sir, — We  have  had  an  amusing  little  passage  of 
arms  on  this  subject,  and  both  sides  (as  usual)  seem  to 
"agree  to  differ".  I  sincerely  trust  however  that  the 
remarks  in  my  letter  to  the  Saturday  Review  of  the 
13th  inst.  may  be  taken  by  my  opponents  in  the  same 
friendly  sense  as  intended  by  myself  and — notwithstand- 
ing the  letter  s — that  we  may  still  remain  good  friends. 

This  is  my  last  "little  say"  on  a  really  very  unim- 
portant matter.  Yours  very  faithfully, 

B.  Hotham. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Invercauld  Arms  Hotel,  Braemar  : 
23  August,  1904. 
Sir, — If  Father  Gerard  would  consider  such  phrases 
as  "  Near  S.  Botolph's  " — meaning  "  near  S.  Botolph's 
Church" — or  "I  live  in  S.  Mary's  "("  parish  "  being 
understood),  or  "  I  live  opposite  S.  Michael's  "  ("church  " 
being  understood),  or  "  Which  was  your  college — 
Christ's  ?  "  he  might  have  seen  that  the  s  in  Omer 
began  in  the  same  way  :  "I  was  at  S.  Omer's 
College  ".  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Margaret  C.  T.  Greenfield. 

CHARITY  VOTING  REFORM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

36  West  Street,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C., 
18  August,  1904. 
Sir, — The  reasons  alleged  in  defence  of  the  voting 
system  are  first,  that  it  brings  in  subscriptions  to  the 
charity,  this,  even  could  it  be  proved,  would  be  no 
excuse  for  causing  suffering  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
withholding  aid  from  the  friendless,  in  favour  of  those 
who  have  the  most  influence,  and  secondly,  that  when 
the  selection  is  left  to  a  small  body,  favouritism  is 
more  likely  to  influence  those  on  whom  the  choice 
depends.  The  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred,  the 
sacrifice  of  means,  always  very  small,  and  of  wear- 
ing and  exhaustive  trouble,  it  is  difficult  to  realise. 
Where  the  benefit  concerned  is  sought  for  the  young, 
frequently  orphans,  the  limit  of  age  for  admission  to 
institutions  is  often  passed  ;  where  the  desired  help  is 
demanded  for  the  aged  it  constantly  occurs  that  death 
closes  the  struggle,  and  all  the  past  efforts,  sufferings, 
and  sacrifices  have  thus  been  utterly  wasted.  It  is  the 
duty  of  managers  of  institutions  to  have  the  cases  of 
all  applicants  thoroughly  investigated,  and  their  rela- 
tive merit  seriously  compared,  with  some  regard,  if 
possible,  to  priority  of  application.  The  result  of  these 
processes  should  determine  the  selection  of  the  candi- 
date. Subscriptions  are  invited  to  help  carry  out  the 
work  of  charity  voting  reform. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Sturges,  Secretary. 


THE  SACRUM  COMMERCIUM. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  matter  In 
M.  Sabatier's  rejoinder  to  our  note  of  23  July.  He 
tells  us  that  P.  Mandonnet  and  P.  Van  Ortroy  are 
contributors  to  a  "  Revue  d'erudition  franciscaine  " 
edited  by  himself ;  he  even  speculates  on  P.  Edouard 
d'Alencon's  ancestry  ;  thinks  that  perhaps  it  may  have 
been  Chouan  ;  points  out  that  there  is  no  "  Chouan- 
nerie "  in  the  learned  Capuchin's  critical  introduction 
to  the  Sacrum  Commercium  ;  and  considers  his 
opinion  of  special  value  because  he  is  not  a  Huguenot. 
All  this  is  interesting  perhaps,  but  what  has  it  to  do 
with  our  plain  argument  ?  ' 


M.  Sabatier  persists  in  considering  that  "who  make 
of  begging  an  act  of  piety  "  is  a  correct  translation  of 
"  existimantes  quasstum  esse  pietatem  ".    He  still  in- 
vokes a  rude  fifteenth-century  translation,  teeming  with 
errors,  in  support  of  his  contention,  evidently  esteem- 
ing it  above  the  correct  rendering  of  Canon  Rawnsley, 
to  whose  work  he  has  written  a  preface.    And  he  still 
thinks  it  likely  that  a  Minister-General  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  the  successor  of  S.  Francis,  would  in  1227  speak 
with  profound  contempt  of  begging.     He  objects  to 
our  calling  begging  the  corner-stone  of  the  Order. 
Very  well  then  :  we  will  quote  S.  Francis  and  call  it 
something   more,    to   wit    "ilia   celsitudo  altissimae 
paupertatis  ".    He   objects   to   our  speaking  of  the 
Franciscan   in    1227  as  a  Mendicant  Order.  Again 
very     well  :     we     will     amend,     and     call     it  an 
Order    which     practised     begging,    and  accounted 
begging   a  great  glory.      It    is    quite    sufficient  for 
arriving  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  in  dispute 
if  we  show  that  begging  was  considered  an  act  of  piety 
by  Franciscans  in  1227.     If  M.  Sabatier  will  turn  to  his 
excellent  index   to    the  "Speculum  Perfectionis ",  a 
book  which  he  regards  as  the  best  life  of  the  saint  and 
as    written    in    1227,  he    will    easily  find  numerous 
passages  in  praise  of  begging,  as  for  instance  "  panis 
eleemosynai  est  panis  sanctus ".     We  however  will 
confine  ourselves  to  quoting  the  opening  of  Chapter  VI. 
of  the  definitive  Rule  of  the  Order  written  by  S.  Francis 
(at  the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  says  S.  Bona- 
venture)  in  1223.     "  Fratres  nihil  sibi  approprient,  nec 
domum,  nec  locum,  nec  aliquam  rem  ;   et  tanquam 
peregrini  et  advenaa  in  hoc  saeculo,  in  paupertate  et 
humilitate  Domino  famulantes,  vadant  pro  eleemosyna 
confidenter  ;  necoportet  eos  verecundari  ;  quia  Dominus 
pro  nobis  se  fecit  pauperem  in  hoc  mundo.    Haac  est 
ilia  celsitudo  altissimae  paupertatis,  quaa  vos,  charissi- 
mos  fratres  meos,  heredes  et  reges  Regni  Ccelorum 
instituit,  pauperes  rebus  fecit,  virtutibus  sublimavit." 
However  one  may  translate  this  passage  it  is  obvious 
that  begging  formed  at  least  a  part  of  the  "  celsitudo 
altissimaa  paupertatis"  of  the  Franciscan  Rule.     Is  it 
not  therefore  self-evident  that  a  Minister-General,  pro- 
fessing and  administering  such  a  Rule,  could  not  have 
ranked  begging  among  the  works  of  the  sons  of  Belial, 
of  whose  works  the  Lady  Poverty  is  speaking  when  she 
says  "  existimantes  quasstum  esse  pietatem  "  ? 

M.  Sabatier  refers  us  now  to  the  end  of  Chapter  X.  of 
the  Sacrum  Commercium  as  the  place  where  we  may 
find  S.  Francis  "  indique  comme  reprenant  une  ceuvre 
interrompue  depuis  onze  siecles  ".  Again  his  reference 
is  wrong  ;  we  find  nothing  of  the  kind  there  ;  nor  if 
there  were  do  we  see  how  it  would  strengthen  his 
singular  argument  that  the  reproaches  of  Chaps.  XI.  to 
XVIII.  are  addressed  to  Franciscan  Friars.  Nobody 
denies  that  S.  Francis  revived  the  spirit  of  poverty 
more  perfectly  than  it  had  existed  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  there  was  no 
poverty  among  the  Religious  of  the  intervening  twelve 
centuries.  In  the  Sacrum  Commercium  S.  Francis  and 
his  first  disciples  meet  the  Lady  Poverty  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  conversion  ;  they  have  had  no  past  as 
Religious  for  which  they  could  be  reproached  ;  they 
appear  but  once  on  the  scene  to  go  through  the  mystic 
espousals  with  their  bride,  and  depart  in  peace  with 
her  blessing  and  commendation. 

We  note  that  M.  Sabatier's  positive  statement  that 
the  Minister-General,  Giovanni  Parenti,  was  the  author 
of  the  Sacrum  Commercium  is  based  upon  P.  Edouard 
d'Alencon's  "  conjectures ".  We  are  familiar  with 
these  conjectures,  and  are  fully  sensible  of  their  weight. 
But  they  do  not  prove  the  point,  nor  of  course  does 
P.  Edouard,  as  M.  Sabatier  most  erroneously  implies, 
claim  to  have  proved  it.  Yet  in  a  cheap  book,  pub- 
lished in  a  popular  series  and  intended  for  the  general 
reader,  the  authorship  is  roundly  assigned  to 
Giovanni  Parenti  without  a  hint  that  the  fact  is  still  in 
the  regions  of  ingenious  conjecture,  and  by  suppress- 
ing this  fact  the  unwary  reader  is  made  to  believe  that 
a  Minister-General  was  the  author  of  this  supposed 
indictment  of  the  Order. 

For  the  third  time  we  venture  to  ask  either  M. 
Sabatier  or  Canon  Rawnsley  how  the  words  "quantum 
esse*  pietatem  "  come  to  be  italicised  in  this  text  of  the 
Sacrum  Commercium? — Ed.  S.R. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  LITERARY  THOMAS  COOK. 

"The  Masters  of  English  Literature."    By  Stephen 
Gwynn.    London  :  Macmillan.    1904.    3s.  6cl. 

A CURIOUS  phenomenon  is  observable  in  literature, 
art,  music  and  the  drama,  compelling  the  critics 
to  deal  largely  with  the  politics  of  their  respective 
subjects  instead  of  with  the  subjects  themselves  as  of 
old.  In  art  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl  in  this  Review  devotes 
much  of  his  space  to  such  matters  as  the  Academy  and 
the  Chantrey  bequest  ;  Mr.  Max  Beerhohm  puts  his 
mind  to  the  devising  of  panaceas  for  the  wretched  and 
apparently  incurable  decrepitude  of  the  drama  ;  and  our 
musical  critic,  often  leaving  music  severely  alone,  dis- 
cusses at  length  such  themes  as  the  establishment  of  a 
National  opera  and  permanent  orchestras.  Music, 
drama,  art,  seem  to  have  got  into  wrong  hands  or  into 
no  hands  at  all.  Literature  appears  to  be  in  little  better 
plight.  There  has  unfortunately  sprung  up  a  race 
of  half-educated  busybodies  bent  on  making  their 
way,  in  the  commercial  sense,  pretending  to  a  know- 
ledge of  which  they  have  nothing  save  at  second-hand 
and  cynically  cheerful  if  their  ignorance  is  exposed. 
We  do  not  refer  to  such  persons  as  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  Miss  Marie  Corelli  and  Sir  Lewis 
Morris  :  their  exploits  are  achieved  in  the  zones  that  lie 
outside  literature.  Nor  have  we  anything  to  say  about 
the  Jeromes,  Zangwills,  Le  Queux  and  their  compeers  : 
they  also  stand  outside  the  range  of  an  article  on 
literature.  Rather  we  have  to  deal  with  the  small 
groups  of  men — some  of  them  young  but  most  (though 
they  are  not  aware  of  it)  past  middle  age — who  have 
persuaded  themselves  and  each  other  that  they  are  the 
lawful  successors  and  literary  heirs  of  Stevenson 
and  Leslie  Stephen.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  judgments,  opinions  and  prejudices  of  these  last, 
about  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt  :  they  had  served 
a  faithful  apprenticeship  to  literature  and  they  loved  it 
for  its  own  sake.  They  had  "an  honest  regard  for 
letters  ". 

But  of  an  honest  regard  for  letters  we  find  no  trace 
in  the  work  of  these  "  poets  to  the  trade",  critics  to 
the  trade  and  friendly  critics  of  the  poets.  Brilliant 
young  souls  spend  their  days  in  cataloguing  books  or 
music  in  the  British  Museum  or  elsewhere  and  their 
evenings  in  penning  panegyrics  of  the  verse  and  prosy 
prose  of  their  restaurant  acquaintances  ;  and  this 
stuff  is  unloaded  on  the  mighty  British  public  as  the 
verdict  of  the  foremost  men  of  letters  of  the  day.  The 
consequences  are  appalling.  We  do  not  mean  that  the 
public  is  always  taken  in,  or  that  it  would  greatly 
matter  if  it  was  ;  we  do  mean  that  the  victims  of  these 
•eulogies  generally  come  to  take  themselves  with  truly 
tragic  seriousness.  How  far  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips 
ought  to  be  placed  above  Shakespeare  to  satisfy  him- 
self we  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  pretend  to  judge  as  j 
to  the  relative  merits  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Swift's  book 
on  the  Universe  and  the  complete  works  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  But  the  language  used  by  their  admirers  : 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their  views.  And  these  gentry 
are  neither  the  least  ignorant  and  honest  nor  the  most 
amusing  of  the  groups  who — heaven  help  us  !— pose 
as  literary  judges.  There  are  others  who  are  worse  ; 
there  are  others  who,  aiming  higher,  are  perhaps  not 
less  harmful. 

We  have,  for  instance,  this  book  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwynn.  As  to  its  object  we  are  not  too  clear.  Either, 
at  appears  to  us,  (a)  Mr.  Gwynn  is  pulling  the  public- 
leg  or  (b)  Mr.  Gwynn  has  tried  to  combine  a  piece  of 
bookmaking  with  a  high  moral  and  educational  pur- 
pose. But  if  the  latter  view  is  correct  then  it  must  be 
conceded  that  Mr.  Gwynn's  ideas  of  education  are 
peculiar,  not  to  say  grotesque.  Save  for  the  preface 
we  should  have  taken  the  work  for  a  specimen  of  not 
particularly  harmful  bookmaking  ;  but  the  more  we 
consider  the  preface  the  more  involved  we  become  in 
the  web  of  conflicting  motives  alleged  by  Mr.  Gwynn 
in  extenuation  of  his  deed.  "  The  writer  would  justify 
it  [the  book]  by  the  view,  first  that  in  English  literature 
there  are  certain  authors  who  may  be  classed  as 
obligatory — concerning  whom  total  ignorance  is  a 
defect  at  least  to  be  concealed  ;   and  secondly,  that 


the  ordinary  reader  has  neither  the  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  study  all  these  authors  at  first  hand.  An 
attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  put  together  a  sur- 
vey of  the  literature  which  should  concern  itself  only 
with  such  authors  as  can  be  deemed  in  this  manner 
I  essential  ;  with  the  hope  that  it  might  usefully  supple- 
ment the  necessarily  partial  knowledge  possessed  by 
young  or  busy  people,  and  perhaps  serve  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  wish  to  extend  their  reading."  Here  two 
motives  are  mentioned  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  one  on  which  stress  is  laid.  Indeed  when 
Mr.  Gwynn  speaks  of  "the  ordinary  reader  fwho| 
has  neither  the  time  nor  inclination  "  he  is  brutally 
frank.  In  the  next  paragraph  the  notion  is  even  more 
freely  and  joyously  developed.  "The  main  criterion 
which  has  regulated  the  selection  of  names  is  public 
fame."  We  have  not  space  to  be  for  ever  quoting  Mr. 
Gwynn  and  therefore  we  confine  ourselves  to  saying 
that  he  mentions  authors  of  whom  "  no  educated  man 
in  the  English-speaking  world  can  afford  to  profess 
entire  ignorance  ". 

Now,  this  is  plain  and  clear  enough,  though  one  is 
bound  to  object  to  Mr.  Gwynn's  conception  of  art 
"  educated  man  ".  This  book  was  inspired,  according 
to  its  author's  own  declaration,  by  the  desire  of  pro- 
viding the  non-educated  or  the  half-educated  with  a 
means  of  hiding  or  disguising  their  ignorance.  Mr. 
Gwynn's  aim  is  not  to  educate  them  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  leave  them  content  in  darkness — content  because 
they  have  only  to  wade  through  his  four  hundred  pages, 
freely  besmeared  with  hackneyed  quotations,  and  they 
can  consider  themselves  the  equals  of  men  and  women 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  literature.  And  while 
we  are  far  from  insisting  that  one  who  is  not  conversant 
with  the  whole  of  English  literature  cannot  be  regarded 
as  educated,  yet  we  doubt  whether  a  living  soul  to 
whom  the  term  can  be  applied  is  other  than  well 
acquainted  with  every  one  of  the  authors  discussed  and 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gwynn.  A  painter,  a  musician,  a  man 
of  science,  cannot  be  expected  to  know  as  much  about 
books  as  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  books  ;  yet  if 
they  are  men  that  one  recognises  as  educated  it  is 
certain  they  will  have  found  time  to  read  the  classics. 
There  is  no  shame  in  not  having  read  the  whole  of  the 
"  Faerie  Queene  "  nor  in  having,  to  use  Mr.  Gwynn's 
word,  no  "inclination"  to  make  a  profound  study  of 
"Paradise  Lost"  or  "The  Seasons",  any  more  than 
there  is  shame  in  being  unacquainted  with  quater- 
nions or  the  latest  researches  in  electrical  science  ; 
yet  a  man  without  the  inclination  to  know  the  or- 
dinary classics,  a  man  who  cannot  find  time  to  read 
them,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  spoken  of  as  other 
than  illiterate.  Mr.  Gwynn's  book  then  is,  on  his 
own  showing,  a  book  intended  for  the  illiterate.  So 
far  as  it  has  any  effect  at  all  it  will  raise  up  a  fine 
rich  crop  of  literary  parvenus.  Groups  of  superficially 
informed  young  middle-aged  "literary"  men  are  bad 
enough  ;  but  life  itself  may  easily  become  intolerable  if 
all  the  highways  and  byways  are  to  be  filled  with 
young  men  of  the  "Daily  Express",  "Daily  Mail" 
and  "  Tit-Bits  "  type — men  ready  to  write  or  to  talk 
about  any  author  although  they  may  never  have  read  a 
line  of  him.  One  who  has  lived  long  in  foreign  countries 
does  not  think  of  referring  to  them  save  for  a  special 
purpose  ;  it  is  your  gay  giddy  creature  who  has  spent  a 
week  on  a  char-a-bancs  in  Paris  or  a  W3ek  in  Switzerland 
who  plagues  you  with  the  results  of  his  acute  observa- 
tion and  deep  studies  of  foreign  people  and  their 
customs  and  manners.  When  someone  tells  you  there 
are  trees  on  the  Paris  boulevards  you  know  what  to 
think  — it  is  the  Cheap  Excursion.  For  the  modest  sum 
of  three-and-sixpence  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  provides  the 
British  public  with  a  cheap  excursion  through  English 
literature,  and  in  proportion  to  the  multitudes  that  rush 
to  take  advantage  of  his  offer  shall  be  our  affliction. 

We  must  quote  again  from  the  preface.  "One 
may,  however,  deprecate  the  inference  that  the  writer 
recommends  the  study  of  a  handbook  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  authors  themselves.  ...  A  book  of  the 
kind  seemed  to  be  needed,  and  [the  author's]  attempt 
to  carry  out  what  he  conceived  has  been  at  least  con- 
scientiously made,  with  a  true  desire  to  quicken  that 
love  for  the  literature  of  the  English  tongue  which  is 
to  them  who  feel  it  so  deep  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
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advantage. "  Here  we  have  the  same  confusion  as  we 
noticed  at  the  outset :  the  book  is  to  save  us  the  trouble 
of  reading  and  yet  it  is  to  stimulate  us  to  read.  Finally, 
let  us  observe  that,  as  \  is  proper  in  a  book  destined  to 
supersede  first-hand  knowledge  by  second-hand  know- 
ledge, second-hand  knowledge  is  largely  relied  on. 
•'  Si  ice  in  a  brief  historical  summary  of  the  kind,  the 
entire  structure  rests  on  other  men's  work  "  &c.  &c. 
It  is  indeed  so.  The  criticism  throughout  is  shallow, 
unilluminative,  commonplace  ;  and  the  only  bright 
spots  are  the  quotations  from  the  genuine  critics  of  an 
older  generation. 

But  can  it  be,  after  all,  that  as  we  suggested  Mr. 
Stephen  Gvvynn  is  merely  pulling  the  public  leg  ?  The 
notion  of  an  "educated"  man  who  has  no  "inclina- 
tion "  to  read  the  classics  for  himself  may  be  satirical, 
and  the  whole  book  a  skit  on  the  illiterate  intellectual 
snobbery  of  to-day.    Our  readers  may  be  left  to  decide. 


HULSEAN  LECTURES. 

"The  Sources  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Fall  and  Original 
Sin."  By  F.  R.  Tennant.  Cambridge:  at  the 
University  Press.     1904.    9s.  net. 

THE  Hulsean  lecture  at  Cambridge  has  never  at- 
tained a  fame  equal  to  that  of  Prebendary 
Bampton's  foundation.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
smaller  scale  of  the  Cambridge  course,  which  has 
settled  down  after  various  changes  into  one  of  four 
addresses,  as  against  eight  at  Oxford.  It  is  some- 
times alleged,  perhaps  unjustly,  that  a  further  reason 
is  that  1  Hulsean  lecturer  is  not  bound  to  publish  his 
discourses,  and  that  therefore  less  labour  is  in  some 
instances  spent  upon  them  than  upon  the  Bamptons. 
No  one  however  who  surveys  a  range  of  forgotten 
Bamptons  on  a  dusty  shelf,  and  remembers  that  the 
audience,  at  any  rate  of  the  later  lectures  of  a  course, 
has  often  been  almost  as  small  as  the  number  of  its 
readers  when  printed,  can  regard  the  delivery  as  a 
hopeful  road  to  reputation  or  immortality. 

There  are,  however,  notable  exceptions  to  the  rule 
in  each  series.  Some  lectures  have  been  successful  and 
some  profound,  and  in  the  latter  class  none  rank  highei 
than  the  Hulseans  of  Hort.  Indeed,  it  is  no  bad  test 
of  a  theologian's  competence  to  inquire  what  value  he 
attaches  to  the  utterance  of  that  thinker.  Mr.  Tennant 
must  undoubtedly  be  numbered  among  the  lecturers 
who  have  not  wasted  their  opportunity.  He  has  chosen 
a  subject  of  importance,  and  one  that  is  being  discussed 
in  many  quarters.  Its  very  difficulty  renders  it  the  duty 
of  the  universities  to  consider  the  question  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  sin  and  the  validity  of  the  theories  which 
have  been  advanced  to  account  for  it  ;  and  nowhere  can 
it  be  discussed  so  soberly  and  with  such  regard  to  its 
whole  bearings  as  in  the  pulpit  of  S.  Mary  of  Oxford 
or  of  Cambridge.  And  Mr.  Tennant,  trained  in 
natural  science  and  familiar  with  the  borderland  be- 
tween physics  and  mental  philosophy,  is  well  fitted  to 
reason  upon  the  ample  material,  Jewish  and  Christian, 
which  he  has  collected  for  the  history  of  belief  upon  this 
point. 

The  present  volume  contains  this  material  and  the 
author's  judgment  upon  it,  and  is  an  indispensable 
supplement  to  the  lectures  which  he  published  two  years 
ago.  Taken  together,  they  present  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  must  excite  serious  thought.  The  great 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  sin,  copious  and  systematic  and 
developed  to  its  utmost  conclusions,  offers  a  startling 
contrast  in  scale  to  the  few  verses  of  S.  Paul  on  which 
it  is  based,  and  which,  in  their  turn,  rest  upon  the  brief 
narrative  of  the  Fall  in  Genesis.  Is  that  narrative 
of  greater  historical  value  than  the  rest  of  the  story  of 
Creation  of  which  it  forms  a  part  ?  Is  it  more  valid  as 
a  whole  than  that  part  of  itself  which  makes  conscious 
sin  the  cause  of  human  death  ?  And  is  S.  Paul's 
acceptance  and  extension  of  it  to  be  regarded  as 
part  of  his  authoritative  teaching  as  an  apostle 
or  as  part  of  his  rabbinical  inheritance?  In  regard 
to  this  last  question  we  must,  at  any  rate,  agree  that 
there  is  such  an  element  in  the  doctrine  of  S.  Paul.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  argue,  as  Liddon  would  have 
done,  that  the  whole  content  of  his  teaching  is  of  equal 


permanent  value  ;  that  he  was  inspired  to  select  from 
his  old  masters  in  the  same  sense  as  he  was  inspired  to 
preach  the  new  Gospel.  Rather  we  hold  that  there 
were  certain  traditions  and  certain  lines  and  methods 
of  argument  which  he  did  not  eliminate,  and  that  the 
very  fact  that  he  retained  them  made  him  the  more 
effective  as  an  evangelist  in  his  own  day  as  it  makes 
his  writings  more  interesting  in  ours.  But  questions 
of  equal  importance  remain.  Is  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  really  derived  from  the  Pauline,  or  is  it,  like 
so  much  else  in  Christian  thought,  ultimately  due 
to  the  genius  of  Tertullian,  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
being  used  to  justify  conclusions  which  had  been 
reached  by  speculation  ?  So  we  might  continue 
stating  the  questions  to  which  Mr.  Tennant  fur- 
nishes his  answers.  They  are  not  those  to  which 
we  are  accustomed,  but  at  least  they  are  given 
reverently  and  reasonably,  after  patient  thought  and 
honest  research.  Nor  can  he  be  accused  of  merely 
destructive  criticism.  He  has  his  own  psychology  of 
sin  and  his  method  of  accounting  for  the  development 
of  the  doctrine,  and  all  that  he  has  written  manifests  a 
full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  question  is  settled  ; 
the  old  doctrine  must  be  regarded  in  many  new  lights, 
and  the  new  doctrine  subjected  to  searching  criticism 
on  many  sides.  But  in  this  work  our  Church  is  called 
I  to  take  its  share,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  have 
this  proof  that  it  can  be  frankly  discussed  within  our 
communion  by  divines  in  whose  loyalty  and  whose 
learning  we  have  equal  confidence. 


A  GUIDE  TO  GAELIC  POETRY. 

"The  Literature  of  the  Highlands."  By  Magnus 
Maclean.  London,  Glasgow  and  Dublin  :  Blackie. 
1904.    js.  6d.  net. 

DR.  MACLEAN  is  evidently  more  at  home  in  the 
limited  sphere  of  the  Gaelic  literature  produced  in 
Scotland  since  1745  than  in  the  wide  field  which  he 
attempted  to  cover  in  his  "  Literature  of  the  Celts  ". 
The  story  which  he  has  to  tell  is  quite  unfamiliar  to 
English  readers,  and  the  telling  of  it  is  hampered  by 
several  obvious  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the 
music  of  Gaelic  verse  is  incommunicable  to  the  alien, 
and  its  subject-matter  is  limited.  The  Scottish  Low- 
lands are  a  barrier  rather  than  an  interpreter  between 
England  and  the  Highlands  :  the  pure  Gaels,  having 
given  a  dynasty  to  the  confederacy  of  diverse  racial 
elements  which  grew  into  Scotland,  modestly  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  scope  of  that  dynasty's  operations 
as  far  as  they  could.  Before  the  union  of  the  Crowns 
the  Highlanders  played  a  very  small  part  in  the  national 
history,  and  kept  completely  aloof  from  the  national 
literature.  They  preserved  in  oral  tradition  the  legends 
of  Finn  and  his  heroes  which  they  held  in  common  with 
their  Irish  cousins,  and  added  to  them,  but  the  impulses 
for  good  or  ill  which  moved  the  Scottish  nation  left  the 
Gael  unstirred.  He  remained  in  the  primitive  stage  of 
the  clan  :  he  failed  to  grasp  the  very  idea  of  national 
life.  The  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  obscured  the 
plain  fact  that  up  to  the  seventeenth  century  the 
;  Scotland  of  history  and  romance  was  the  Lowlands, 
i  Scott's  Highlanders  are  so  much  more  attractive  than  his 
Lowlanders  that  most  of  us  forget  that  from  the  days  of 
Bruce  to  those  of  Mary  Stuart  the  salient  personages  of 
J  Scots  history  came  from  the  south  of  the  Highland  line, 
■  and  that  Scots  poetry,  from  Thomas  the  Rhymer  and 
Blind  Harry  on  through  James  I.  and  Dunbar,  was  a 
matter  with  which  the  Gael  did  not  trouble  himself. 
The  Reformation  somewhat  changed  matters  and  the 
Civil  Wars  brought  the  Highlands  within  the  sphere 
of  Scottish  history.  When  most  Lowlanders,  misguided 
by  the  Kirk,  stepped  into  the  toils  of  the  Solemn  League 
\  and  Covenant,  Montrose  was  able  to  enlist  the  Gael  in 
the  service  of  his  rightful  king.  The  Cavalier  tradition 
established  by  brilliant  feats  of  arms  won  the  North  for 
its  own,  and  the  exiled  Stuarts  received  from  the  Gael 
a  passionate  loyalty  which  their  ancestors  safely 
enthroned  in  Edinburgh  had  not  been  able  to  attract. 
The  'Forty-five,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  year  of  brilliant 
1  achievement  for   the  Gael,  followed   by  a  relentless 
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cruelty  which  Whig  historians  have  tried  to  obscure. 
The  clans  were  roused  for  a  great  cause,  and  of  their 
fervour  modern  Highland  poetry  was  born. 

It  was  composed  very  largely  by  illiterate  peasants, 
and  its  themes  were  limited.  The  Jacobite  cause  in- 
spired it,  but  it  turned  also  to  descriptions  of  nature, 
wherein  perhaps  it  found  its  chief  success — to  love- 
songs,  to  satire,  to  religious  enthusiasm.  The  poets 
of  whom  Dr.  Maclean  writes  were  picturesque  figures, 
.and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  look  at 
them  through  utilitarian  spectacles.  Thus  Alexander 
Macdonald,  born  a  little  before  the  'Fifteen,  "with  his 
abilities  might  reasonably  have  hoped  to  achieve 
eminence  at  the  Scottish  Bar  ",  but  unfortunately  he 
married  "  a  winsome  maid"  (Dr.  Maclean's  style  is  often 
as  abominable  as  that  of  Burns  when  trying  to  write 
genteel  English),  published  the  first  volume  of  Gaelic 
poems,  wrote  "The  Birlinn  " — perhaps  the  finest  boat- 
song  in  any  language,  loved  unwisely  ("his  amorous 
language  needs  frequent  asterisks  "),  neglected  his  duties 
as  schoolmaster,  fought  for  Prince  Charlie  in  the  'Forty- 
five,  and  generally  behaved  like  the  unpractical  Kelt  he 
was.  Dr.  Maclean  is  evidently  anxious  that  the  young 
Glaswegians  to  whom  he  lectures  should  avoid  such 
painful  examples.  He  is  never  tired  of  praising  the 
present  happy  state  of  things,  and  a  douche  of  cold 
common  sense  may  be  useful  enough  when  applied  to 
Gaelic  language  revivalists.  But  is  it  really  so  much 
happier  for  the  Highlands  to  be  the  playground  of  rich 
English  shopkeepers  rather  than  the  remote  region 
where  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  clansmen  lived 
under  their  own  chiefs  and  sang  in  their  own  ancestral 
tongue  of  the  king  over  the  water  whose  coming  would 
right  all  wrongs  ? 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  book  gives  a  careful  and 
(interesting-  account  of  all  the  leading  Highland  poets 
(for  Gaelic  literary  prose  hardly  existed  until  yesterday), 
paying  due  honour  to  names  like  John  Roy  Stuart, 
Duncan  Ban  Macintyre,  and  Rob  Donn.  Were  its  author 
familiar  with  the  Jacobite  poetry  of  Minister  in  the 
eighteenth  century  he  would  have  been  able  to  apply 
something  of  the  comparative  method  to  these  northern 
bards.  Ireland  did  not  stir  either  in  1715  or  1745,  but 
produced  an  astonishing  amount  of  really  good^  Erse 
poetry,  wherein  Prince  Charlie,  "the  blackbird", i  s 
hailed  as  Erin's  deliverer.  Perhaps  the  Jacobite  muse 
more  than  any  other  conforms  to  the  dictum  that 
poetry  is  emotion  remembered  in  tranquillity.  In  Ireland 
it  waxed  some  fifty  years  after  Aughrim,  in  the  High- 
lands it  dates  from  the  downfall  at  Culloden,  and  in 
the  Lowlands  (where  the  old  families  alone  stood  for 
the  old  cause  and  were  overborne  by  the  influences  of 
Presbyterianism  and  the  business  spirit  of  the  towns)  it 
was  a  deliberate  setting  to  music  of  a  song  that  had 
ceased  to  call  men  to  arms. 

The  present  book  gives  a  useful  account  of  Mac- 
pherson  and  his  "  Ossian  ",  while  hardly  realising  the 
.great  influence  which  these  pseudo-Gaelic  poems 
exercised  on  the  birth  of  the  Romantic  movement  on 
the  Continent.  But  it  almost  ignores  the  work  which 
has  recently  been  done  in  collecting  oral  traditions  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  ;  Campbell  of  Tiree  is  barely 
mentioned.  It  gives  an  interesting  collection -of  Gaelic 
proverbs,  and  Dr.  Maclean  has  taken  pains  to  secure 
as  spirited  versions  as  possible  of  the  poems  which  he 
quotes.  But  only  one  poet  could  have  transposed  into 
English  the  music  of  the  Gael.  And,  oddly  enough, 
of  all  our  poets  Mr.  Swinburne  is  probably  the  most 
aloof  from  the  Keltic  temperament,  the  most  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  Greece. 


ROBERTS  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

"The  Second  Afghan  War,  1878,  1879,  1880."  By 
Colonel  H.  B.  Hanna.  Vol.  II.  Westminster: 
Constable.    1904.    155-.  net. 

'"THE  readers  of  Colonel  Hanna's  careful  account  of 
a  half-forgotten  war  which  we  muddled  in  ap- 
proved fashion  will  carry  away  with  them  two  impres- 
sions. ^  The  first  will  convince  them  of  the  extent  to 
which  interference  from  the  civil  power,  in  other  words 
"the  politicals",  has  hampered  the  strategy  of  our 


i  generals,  the  second  will  no  less  strongly  emphasise 
the  deficiencies  of  an  officer  recently  much  belauded  in 
certain  quarters  as  a  great  military  genius.  Colonel 
Hanna  has  followed  the  critical  method  adopted  with 
such  excellent  results  by  such  writers  as  Hamley,  Ropes, 
and  Chesney  in  their  writings  on  great  campaigns. 
The  facts  are  first  set  forth  in  a  narrative  form,  and 
then  each  chapter  closes  with  a  series  of  observations 
in  which  the  success  or  failure  to  reach  the  results 
aimed  at  is  scientifically  analysed.  Those  who  read 
history  for  the  sake  of  a  picturesque  and  stirring  tale, 
and  do  not  worry  themselves  with  a  nice  examination  of 
methods  and  means  to  an  end  may  leave  the  comments 
alone,  and  proceed  to  further  descriptions  of  fighting 
and  individual  prowess  without  greatly  caring  what 
it  was  all  about.  For  them  the  quarrel  will  be  pretty 
enough  at  a  glance,  and  they  will  not  wish  to  mar  it  by 
any  explanations.  Military  students  however  will  thank 
Colonel  Hanna  most  for  his  analyses,  and  will  enjoy 

!  his  sound  and  judicial  weighing  and  comparison  of 
means  to  an  end. 

The  politicals  certainly  must  be  held  responsible  for 
many  of  the  clumsy  and  dangerous  operations  of  this 
war.  The  Viceroy's  peremptory  order  to  attack  Ali 
Masjid  on  21  November,  1879,  all  but  ruined  the  scientific 
and  careful  preparations  by  which  Sir  Samuel  Browne 
intended  to  gain  possession  of  that  stronghold.  The 
turning  movement  demanded  time,  yet  the  frontier  was 
not  allowed  to  be  crossed  until  sundown  on  the  20th, 
and  a  twelve  hours'  start  of  the  main  body  of  the 
division  was  quite  an  inadequate  one  considering  the 
nature  of  the  country  to  be  traversed.  A  more 
striking  example  of  the  danger  of  interfering  with 
a   general    when    once    he    is    in    presence    of  the 

,  enemy,  and  the  futility  of  attempting  to  conduct 
a  campaign  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
operations  could  not  well  be  produced.  The  lesson 
should  be  laid  to  heart.  The  same  interference  ham- 
pered Sir  George  White  in  South  Africa,  and  we  may 

'  remind  Colonel  Hanna  that  our  final  operations  during 
the  late  war  showed  that  it  is  not  only  "  politicals  " 
who  are  prone  to  this  fault.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  second  division  of  the  Peshawur  Valley  field 
force  was  too  weak  for  the  work  assigned  to  it,  and  for 
this  the  Government  of  India  must  be  held  responsible. 
On  whom  the  blame  that  Maude  was  without  any  map 
of  the  country  in  which  he  was  to  operate  must  lie  we 
do  not  know.  This  traditional  feature  of  our  military 
policy  scarcely  provokes  surprise,  but  we  must  hope 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  now  we  are  furnished  with  a 
chief  of  the  General  Staff.  Colonel  Hanna  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  first  expedition  against  the  Mohmands 
was  uncalled  for  and  unwise,  and  further  that  the  unsup- 
ported advance  of  Tytler's  force  from  the  distant  bases 
of  Dakka  and  Basawal  through  a  wild  hilly  country 
was  the  work  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  Government,  who 
refused  to  render  the  second  division  equal  to  the  task 
it  was  called  upon  to  undertake. 

In  view  of  the  pedestal  on  which  he  was  placed  after  he 
had  returned  from  the  unfinished  war  in  South  Africa 
the  strictures  passed  on  the  late  Commander-in-Chief 
will  attract  more  interest  than  anything  else  in  this  book. 
Colonel  Hanna  does  not  flinch  from  pointing  out  that 
the  advance  from  Nal  to  the  Kuram  was  conducted  in 
a  spirit  more  optimistic  than  scientific  or  even  prudent. 
The  force  was  divided  into  detachments  separated  by 
such  distances  that  their  isolation  was  complete.  The 
vanguard,  barely  numbering  800  men  and  with  it  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  and  his  staff,  spent  two  days  and 
nights  outside  the  Kuram  forts,  2,000  regular  Afghan 
troops  with  twelve  cannon  and  an  unknown  number  of 
warlike  tribesmen  in  its  front,  a  river  at  its  back,  w  hile 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  twelve  miles  of  very 
difficult  country  intervened  between  it  and  its  nearest 
support.  On  the  action  on  the  Peiwar  mountain  no 
less  severe  criticisms  are  passed.  Roberts  is  held  to 
have  divided  his  force  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
thus  jeopardising  the  safety  both  of  those  under  him 
and  those  left  behind  in  camp.  The  fact  remains  how- 
ever that  Roberts  was  successful,  and  that  he  was  not 
annihilated,  as  according  to  the  rules  of  war  he  ought 
to  have  been.  After  all  the  man  who  by  good  luck  or 
good  guidance  comes  out  on  top  deserves  some  credit. 
In  war  one  often  profits  as  much  by  the  errors  of  the 
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enemy  as  by  one's  own  dispositions,  and  it  is  a  fair 
reply  to  criticism  which  says  you  should  have  tailed  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  you  have  won.  A  more  serious 
charge  is  brought  against  Roberts  when  it  is  asserted 
that  he  carried  fire  and  sword  into  Khost  in  a  manner 
as  ruthless  as,  according  to  Colonel  Hanna,  it  was 
ill-considered.  It  is  certainly  startling  to  find  the 
following  comment  on  a  man  whose  tendency  usually, 
in  South  Africa  beyond  question,  has  been  towards 
culpable  leniency  :  "In  the  rules  and  practices  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army  prior  to  1879,  Christian  ethics,  as 
applied  to  war,  had  touched  their  high-water  mark, 
and  in  lowering  the  standard  of  humanity  upheld  by  a 
long  line  of  illustrious  soldiers,  General  Roberts  put 
back  the  clock  of  progress  of  the  whole  world."  With 
the  military  aspects  of  this  expedition  into  Khost  Colonel 
Hanna  deals  very  ably  in  subsequent  pages.  He  takes 
strong  exception  to  the  manner  in  which  the  expedition 
was  carried  out,  and  concludes  that  the  responsibility  for 
a  costly  and  unsuccessful  enterprise  must  be  borne  by 
General  Roberts.  It  is  further  contended  that  but  for 
the  dryness  of  the  season  and  the  lack  on  the  enemy's 
side  of  any  leader  endowed  with  average  military  ability 
what  ended  in  nothing-  worse  than  insuccess  must  have 
ended  in  grim  disaster.  The  whole  passage  and  several 
others  preceding  it  form  a  very  scathing  criticism  of  the 
military  ability  of  one  whom  the  populace  has  revered  as 
a  great  soldier.  Much  anger  will  be  provoked  amongst 
the  friends  of  Lord  Roberts,  much  astonishment 
amongst  those  persons  who  accept  popular  verdicts 
without  examination  and  are  content  to  take  their 
heroes  ready  made.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Hanna  has 
written  a  very  able  book  and  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  a  welcome  trait  in  these  days  when  robust 
opinions  are  largely  out  of  fashion. 

=  I 

THE  TURF  COMMUNITY. 

"  The    Racing    World."      By   A.    E.    T.  Watson. 
London  :  Macmillan.     1904.    12s.  6d.  net. 

A/T  R.  WATSON  may  be  congratulated  both  on  the 
scheme  of  his  book  and  on  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  carried  out.  The  idea  of  making  each  con- 
stituent of  the  racing  world  tell  his  own  story  is  excel- 
lent, and  where  all  have  done  well  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  contributors  has  ac- 
quitted himself  best.  After  an  introductory  chapter  by 
the  editor,  which  is  much  to  the  point,  the  trainer  takes 
up  his  story  and  tells  of  the  difficulties  and  triumphs 
incidental  to  his  calling.  He  states  most  emphatically 
that  a  good  head  lad  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  racing 
stable.  This  is  true  also  of  other  establishments  ; 
and  it  has  been  most  neatly  said  of  an  ordinary  house- 
hold that  a  thoroughly  competent  butler  conduces 
more  to  the  comfort  of  a  house  than  the  most 
devoted  of  husbands.  One  of  the  duties  which  often 
devolves  on  the  trainer  is  the  placing  of  the  horses 
under  his  charge,  and  in  this  connexion  we  well 
remember  the  dictum  of  perhaps  one  of  the  cleverest 
men  who  ever  raced  in  this  country: — "Always 
place  yourself  in  the  best  company  and  your  horses 
in  the  worst."  That  is  a  legend  which  he  said  should 
be  writ  up  large  over  the  entrance  gate  of  every  racing 
stable.  It  is  without  question  that  he  practised  what 
he  preached  and  that  he  reaped  the  benefit  to  the  full. 
The  owner  next  takes  up  the  tale  and  we  can  well 
believe  that  his  experience  is  true  of  most  of  his  class. 
How  few  make  it  pay  is  a  matter  of  history  and  the 
reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  Indeed  they  are  so  well 
known  and  so  clearly  set  out  in  this  chapter  that  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  them.  Nevertheless  the  fascina- 
tion of  owning  and  racing  horses  is  so  great  that  there 
will  always  be  plenty  of  people  ready  to  embark  on  this 
very  risky  business.  And  if  the  fascination  of  owning 
horses  is  great,  so  is  the  fascination  of  breeding  them  ; 
and,  as  the  breeder  of  horses  tells  us,  its  risks  and 
disappointments  are  not  less.  He  points  out  with  great 
force  the  evil  of  putting  a  horse  to  the  stud  at  an 
absurdly  high  price  before  he  has  proved  his  ability  to 
get  good  racing  stock. 

The  jockey  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  call- 
ing. Few  people  outside  the  racing  world  realise  what  a 
life  of  privation  the  jockey  leads.  How  he  has  to  exercise 


the  strictest  care  overhis  diet ;  verylittle  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  that  of  the  simplest,  with  hard  work  and  plenty  of 
it  to  make  the  appetite  all  the  greater  and  abstinence 
all  the  more  difficult.  Getting  up  on  a  racecourse  and 
riding  a  race  is  by  far  the  easiest  thing  he  has  to  do. 
We  are  inclined  at  times  to  grudge  a  successful  jockey 
his  income  and  to  say  it  is  much  too  large,  but  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  life  he  leads  and  the  large 
sums  he  wins  for  his  master,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  is  entitled  to  what  he  gets.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  by  "  A 
Judge  ".  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  responsible  posts  connected  with  racing,  but 

,  after  reading  this  chapter  we  feel  that  we  could  officiate 
almost  at  the  first  time  of  asking  with  absolute  con- 
fidence. Probably,  like  most  other  things,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  do  when  you  know  how  to  do  it.  His  stories 
are  amusing  too — we  only  wish  there  were  more  of  them. 
The  starter  has  certainly  a  most  thankless  task  and 
his  chapter  on  the  subject  shows  it.  The  gate,  however, 

!  has  much  simplified  his  work,  and  whatever  may  be 
said  against  it  (and  a  great  deal  has  been  said)  there 

1  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  shall  never  go  back  to 
the  flag  again.  In  the  race  for  this  year's  Derby,, 
Gouvernant,  Ormonde's  great  grandson,  would  not 

.  face  the  gate,  but  his  jockey,  Mornington  Cannon, 
attributed  this  to  the  fearful  flash  of  lightning  which 
came  just  as  the  horses  were  going  up  to  the  webbing. 
Gouvernant  seemed  to  curl  up  at  once  in  deadly  fear, 
got  badly  away  and  never  looked  like  winning  his  race. 
He  has  since  been  beaten  out  of  a  place  in  the  Grand 
Prix.  The  backer  tells  his  story  well.  If  you  take  his 
advice  you  may  win  money  ;  you  will  never  do  so  if  you 
believe  half  the  certainties  which  are  dinned  into  your 
ears  during  a  day's  racing.  We  well  remember  how 
we  went  down  to  Ascot  on  a  fateful  Friday  determined 
to  back  Ormonde  to  win  the  Hardwicke  Stakes  come 
what  might,  and  how  just  as  the  horses  were  being 
saddled  one  of  the  best  judges  of  racing  we  know  said 
"  Well,  I'd  never  back  a  roarer  to  win  this  race  ;  I'm 
going  to  have  a  pony  on  Minting  ".  This  was  enough  ; 
gone  was  our  morning's  resolution  and  gone  too,  in  a 

,  very  short  time,  was  our  modest  tenner.  Someone 
complained  to  Johnny  Osborne  after  the  race  that  he 
had  not  made  strong  enough  running  with  Minting. 
His  reply  was  characteristic  and  to  the  point  :  "  It's 
rather  a  difficult  job  to  make  the  running  when  the 
other  can  always  go  a  bit  faster  than  you  can."  The 
bookmaker,  the  handicapper,  the  tout,  the  racegoer  and 
the  tipster  each  contribute  something  worth  reading. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent. 


NOVELS. 

"A  Modern  Legionary."    By  John  Patrick  Le  Poer* 
London  :  Methuen.    1904.  6s. 

The  publishers  refer  to  this  book  as  a  story,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  classified  among  novels  ;  but  until' 
he  gets  nearly  through  it  the  reader  finds  little  of 
romance,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  excite- 
ment in  the  rapid  succession  of  sensational  incidents 
gets  stronger  as  we  approach  the  end.  The  book  gives 
the  experiences  of  a  young  Irishman  who  at  the  age  of 

j  sixteen — he  described  himself  for  purposes  of  enlistment 
as  two  years  older— joined  the  Foreign  Legion  of  the 
FYench  army  and  served  his  time  partly  in  Algeria  and 

i  partlv  in  Tonquin.    There  is  such  a  wealth  of  detail,  such 

]  an  intimate  knowledge  displayed  of  the  doings  of  the 
legionaries  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  are  read- 
ing anything  but  a  record  of  actual  experiences.  A 

:  certain  sameness  in  the  narrative,  and  the  quiet  manner 

I  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  tend  to  heighten  this  effect, 
though  they  may  also  tend  to  make  the  reader  of 
ordinary  sensational  fiction  who  takes  up  the  volume 

1  condemn  it  as  "slow".  The  author  gives  us  vivid 
glimpses  of  the  soldiers'  lives  and  also  some  trenchant 
criticism  of  the  officers  of  the  Legion  ;  he  describes  the 
Foreign  Legion  of  the  French  Army  as  being  "  at  once 
the  worst  used  and  the  most  feared  corps  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ",  and  as  consisting  largely  of  men  who  by 
joining  it  wittingly  committed  "  social  suicide  ".  Alto- 
gether-it  is  a  really  impressive  piece  of  work,  and  the 

'  more  impressive  from  its  general  lack  of  any  straining. 
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after  rhetorical  effect.  The  closing  chapters  rather 
severely  test  our  powers  of  belief  and  we  wonder  greatly 
what  might  be  the  feelings  of  a  young  man  con- 
demned by  court-martial  to  be  shot  who  is  saved  by  the 
sacrifice — we  pretend  not  to  exactness  of  arithmetic 
here — of  about  a  couple  of  dozen  other  lives. 

"The   Sovereign    Power:   a  Romance   of  Georgian 
Days."    By  Violet  A.  Simpson.    London  :  Smith,  j 
Elder.    1904.  6s. 
The  author  of  "  The  Bonnet  Conspirators  "  returns  ; 
to  the  Napoleonic  period  with  a  more  ambitious  if  less 
lively  story.    Once  more  we  have  Scots  Jacobites  in 
Napoleon's  service — enough  of  them  this  time  to  cripple 
British  men-of-war — but  the  plot  in  which  they  are 
engaged  is  a  very  pretty  one,  leading  up  to  a  fine 
sensation  at  a  masquerade  given  by  the  Prince  Regent. 
Miss  Simpson  might  with  advantage  move  her  figures 
a  little  more  briskly  :  the  conspiracy  is  tedious  in  its 
hatching.    But  all  the  proper  stage  accessories  are 
there,  with  one  or  two  amusingly  incongruous  pro- 
perties.   To  find  a  man  in  1805  talking  about  photo- 
graphs, and  using  chloroform  for  his  nefarious  ends,  is 
startling.    Also,  if  an  author  must  cite  the  German 
language,   she  might  do  it  the  justice  to  study  its 
elements.     But  such  considerations  as  these  will  not  ; 
impair  most  readers'  enjoyment  of  a  pleasant  enough 
novel.     The   arch-conspirator   is   an   ingenious  and 
amusing  person,  but  the  pardon  given  when  his  plot 
is  defeated  and  his  antecedents  revealed  is  somewhat 
of  an  anti-climax.    The  love  interest  is  perhaps  too  I 
slight  to  do  justice  to  the  charms  of  an  attractive  1 
heroine  torn  between  love  and  patriotism. 

"The  Sentinel  of  Wessex."     By    C.    King  Warry.  I 
London  :  Unwin.    1904.  65-. 

Portland,  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  the  scene  of  this 
picturesque  little  tale,  which,  like  so  many  of  the  novels 
published  at  this  season,  has  the  merit  of  suggesting 
the  fresh  beauty  of  the  scenery  it  describes.  Its  "  local 
colour  "  is  of  the  grey  weather-beaten  cliffs,  the  bleak 
headlands,  of  the  green  uplands  across  which  blow  the 
boisterous  salt  breezes,  of  the  sturdy,  independent,  sea- 
faring inhabitants,  smugglers  to  a  man,  but  honest 
according  to  their  sense  of  right  and  justice.  The 
author  never  tires  of  comparing  the  simplicity,  comfort, 
and  peaceful  contentedness  of  the  Georgian  days  with 
the  unrest  and  discontent  of  modern  times  —  when 
"  Man  the  destroyer  is  everywhere  at  work  ",  when  the 
grassy  table-land  is  used  for  a  penal  settlement,  "  and  the 
pure  sea-laden  breezes  are  charged  with  an  atmosphere 
of  crime  ".  There  is  little  merit  in  the  book  beyond  the 
"  local  colour  ",  the  writing  is  careless,  the  sentences 
long  and  involved,  and  the  reckless  incoherent  use  of  ! 
words  betrays  the  amateur. 

"  Perronelle."   By  Valentina  Hawtrey.    London:  Lane.  1 
1904.  6s. 

Without  any  of  the  irritating  archaisms  with  which, 
as  a  rule,  the  historical  novelist  bespatters  his  dialogue, 
Miss  Hawtrey  contrives  to  give  a  mediaeval  air  to  her 
interesting  romance  of  early  fifteenth  century  Paris. 
She  has  evidently  a  very  special  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  period  ;  the  descriptions  of  the  narrow  old 
streets,  of  the  fair  of  the  Landit,  of  the  university  students, 
and  of  various  quaint  customs  of  mediaeval  times  are 
admirably  and  picturesquely  written.  There  is  no 
dreary  insistence  on  historic  details,  but  the  historic 
atmosphere  is  conveyed,  in  spite  of  the  modern  manner 
of  narration.  The  style  is  simple  and  graceful,  the 
characterisation  unusually  intelligent  and  vivid,  and 
there  is  real  tragic  force  in  the  idea  of  Perronelle's 
expiation  of  her  sin  through  the  sufferings  of  her  child 
— though  the  ambitious  theme  is  somewhat  beyond  the 
executive  powers  of  the  author's  slender  talent. 

"  Tom  Dawson."     By  Florence  Warden.    London  : 
Chatto  and  Windus.    .1904.  6s. 

"  Tom  Dawson  "  is  an  average  novel  of  sensational 
interest,  with  the  usual  motives  of  crime,  revenge  and 
love  ot  money.  There  are  the  usual  irritating  compli- 
cations, the  persistent  failure  of  all  plans  except  the 
villain's,  the  extraordinary  blindness  of  everyone  to  his 
obvious  villainy,  and  the  tiresome  prolongation  of  the 


mystery  to  the  last  chapter.  The  writing  is  adequate, 
and  the  incidents  ingenious,  but,  though  Miss  Warden 
is  an  experienced  story-teller,  there  is  a  lack  of  conse- 
quence in  the  occurrence  of  events,  a  certain  clumsi- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  treatment,  fatal  to  the  interest 
of  a  novel,  which  makes  no  claim  to  be  anything  but 
an  expensive  and  enlarged  form  of  "  shilling  shocker". 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  History  of  the  Northern  Interior  of  British  Columbia." 
By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Morice.  Toronto  :  Briggs.  1904. 
£2.50. 

Some  curious,  and  to  students  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
facts  to  be  found  in  every  reference  book,  fascinating  informa- 
tion as  to  the  aborigines  in  pre-European  times  of  what  is  now 
British  Columbia  is  given  by  Mr.  Morice  as  the  result  of  his 
historical  researches.  In  his  opinion  a  careful  study  of  the 
native  languages,  manners  and  customs  suggests  that  the  Dent- 
people  had  in  their  early  history  commerce,  possibly  through, 
intermarriage,  with  peoples  of  Jewish  persuasion  and  origin. 
Before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans  the  life  led  by  the  natives 
was  vastly  different  from  that  which  they  lead  now  even  when  1 
they  elect  to  hold  aloof  as  far  as  possible  from  the  white  man's 
influence.  They  shifted  their  quarters  according  to  the  seasons 
and  the  need  of  fuel  and  food.  New  Caledonia,  as  British 
Columbia  was  originally  called,  was  discovered  by  Alexander 
Mackenzie  in  1793.  Previous  to  his  coming  the  natives  began 
to  be  conscious  of  the  approach  from  the  east  of  intruders  who. 
brought  with  them  firearms — called  "  detonating  bows  " — and 
fire-water,  the  one  at  best  "a  relative  blessing  ",  the  other  a 
positive  curse.  Much  though  there  is  in  the  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  British  Columbia  to  attract  all  who  are  interested 
in  romance  of  the  Fenimore  Cooper  or  Mayne  Reid  order, 
the  book  is  one  for  the  student  rather  than  the  general  reader. 
It  will  afford  historians  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  like  Dr. 
George  Bryce,  an  opportunity  of  correcting  or  reconsidering 
some  of  their  references. 

"A  Concise  History  of  Freemasonry."  By  R.  F.  Gould.. 
London  :  Gale  and  Polden.    1904.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Gould  has  made  the  history  of  freemasonry  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  the  present  work,  substantial  though  it  is,  is 
merely  an  abridgment  with  revisions  of  his  work  published 
some  twenty  years  ago.  It  covers  a  long  stretch  of  time  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  over  which  freemasonry 
in  some  form  or  another  is  universally  spread.  How  old  free- 
masonry as  a  secret  society  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It 
is  not  safe  to  talk  of  its  history  much  before  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  dates  back  centuries  before  that 
time  ;  it  was  certainly  widely  practised  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  may  possibly  go  back  to  the  time  of  King  Solomon 
himself.  Societies,  bound  together  for  an  object  at  once 
secret  and  specific,  with  mystic  signs  and  symbols,  have- 
existed  in  most  countries  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the 
antiquary  can  easily  trace  a  likeness  in  the  Ancient  Mysteries 
to  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  members  of  present-day 
lodges.  The  archaic  and  universal  attributes  of  freemasonry 
are  hardly  more  interesting  than  the  wide  social  influence 
which  masonry  exercises  to-day  throughout  Europe,  Asia  and 
America.  To  those  who  know,  there  is  nothing  more  remark- 
able about  its  chequered  history  than  the  Papal  condemnation 
of  freemasonry  as  Devil  Worship.  In  Great  Britain  it  came 
very  near  suppression  in  1799  as  a  society  which  enforces  an 
oath  not  recognised  by  law.  It  was  saved  by  the  joint  efforts- 
of  the  Duke  of  Atholl  and  Lord  Moira,  and  now  it  enjoys  a  popu- 
larity hardly  compatible  one  might  think  with  exclusiveness. 

"'Red  Book'  on  Advertising."     London:  F.  E.  Coe.  1904. 
is.  bd.  net. 

Mr.  Coe  has  utilised  the  opportunities  afforded  by  his  agency 
I  to  collect  some  really  interesting  data  concerning  all  phases  of 
and  media  for  profitable  advertising.  His  "  Red  Book  "  is  not 
only  admirably  put  together  from  a  printer's  point  of  view,  but 
contains  contributions  written  in  a  vein  of  enthusiasm  which 
will  make  some  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  right  when  he- 
said,  "Nothing  except  the  Mint  will  make  money  without 
advertising".  In  revising  a  book  such  as  this  it  is  of  course- 
exceedingly  difficult  to  be  at  once  accurate  and  comprehensive. 
Some  of  its  "facts  "  as  to  circulation  require  revision  and  some 
of  its  "  prices  per  inch  "  are  not  wholly  to  be  depended  on.  But 
these  shortcomings  so  far  as  wc  have  been  able  to  check  the 
pages  are  not  very  numerous,  and  will  no  doubt  be  eliminated 
in  subsequent  editions. 

"A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Empire."  By  Hereford 
B.  George.    London  :  Methuen.    1904.    3.V.  6^/. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  books  on  the  British  Empire. 
Except  for  some  slight  differences  of  treatment  and  for  the 
prominence  he  gives  to  geographical  conditions,  Mr.  George's 
merely  adds  to  the  large  number  of  volumes  which  already 
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tell  the  story  of  the  British  Empire.  He  manages  to  show  how 
physical  conditions  have  affected  the  course  of  the  Empire's 
history,  but  for  the  rest  the  book  is  made  up  of  imperial  history 
iold  in  the  necessary  compartments.  Mr.  George  summarises 
his  facts  with  precision  and  clearness,  and  whilst  bringing  into 
relief  the  unique  character  of  the  Empire  both  politically  and 
geographically  infers  that,  as  no  historical  precedents  exist  to 
guide  us,  it  is  of  little  avail  to  speculate  as  to  its  probable  future. 
The  problem  presented  by  the  British  Empire,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  new  one  :  a  knowledge  of  its  history  and  of  the  characteristics 
of  its  loosely  linked  component  parts,  such  as  Mr.  George 
possesses  and  seeks  briefly  to  impart,  should  help  to  a  wise 
solution. 

"  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Proceedings."    Vol.  XXXV.  1903-4. 

Papers  such  as  those  by  Lady  Lugard  on  West  African 
Negroland,  by  Mr.  \V.  W,  A.  Fitzgerald  on  the  Commercial 
Possibilities  of  the  Sudan,  by  Mr.  F.  Shelford  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  West  African  Railways,  by  Major  Ross  on  Malaria, 
and  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Lance  on  Australia  as  a  Food-producing 
Country  serve  to  maintain  the  usefulness  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  proceedings  for  all  who  are  in  need  of  up-to-date 
information  as  to  events  in  the  colonies.  There  is  no  literary 
pretence  about  the  addresses  read  before  the  members,  but  the 
Council  manages  to  keep  well  in  touch  with  colonists  and 
administrators  who  are  able  to  lay  authoritative  views  before 
the  monthly  gatherings. 

"  Occasional  Papers."'    Monthly.    Bournemouth.  6d. 

We  have  looked  over  the  issues  of  this  new  periodical  for  the 
last  four  months.  The  average  quality  of  the  work  seems 
fairly  good.  There  is  a  very  sane  article  in  the  May  number 
called  "Is  Russia  in  the  Wrong?"  In  the  June  number,  we 
believe  it  was  June,  there  was  a  very  silly  article  on  Mr. 
Chesterton.  We  do  not  see  any  particular  reason  for  this 
magazine's  being,  but  if  it  is  to  be,  we  hope  its  little  coterie 
will  avoid  mutual  admiration. 

Paton's  "List  of  Schools  and  Tutors  1904"  presents  no 
novel  features,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  facts 
supplied  about  various  schools  should  prove  as  useful  as  ever 
to  parents  who  are  in  doubt  where  to  send  their  boys  and  girls. 

We  have  received  Sutton's  bulb  catalogue  for  this  year.  It 
is  profusely  decorated  with  coloured  plates  and  black  and  white 
illustrations. 


"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    1 5  Aout.  3/r. 

M.  Lamy  commences  a  study  of  the  establishment  of  the 
existing  regime  in  France  and  describes  the  condition  of  each 
department  at  the  time  and  its  point  of  view.  It  would  appear 
that  (as  we  have  always  held)  the  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen 
were  not  in  favour  of  any  change,  but  in  the  then  condition  of 
the  country  they  were  not  disposed  to  commence  a  dispute  with 
Paris,  the  invader  being  at  her  gates.  The  Empire  too  had 
certainly  allowed  its  own  case  to  go  by  default  as  it  had  left  the 
seat  of  government  to  take  care  of  itself  and  had  not  attempted 
to  stem  the  revolution  from  any  provincial  centre.  From 
numerous  quotations  produced  by  M.  Lamy  from  public  docu- 
ments it  is  evident  that  large  numbers,  if  not  most,  of  the  people 
in  the  provinces  were  anxious  that  the  local  officials  appointed 
by  the  Empire  should  be  left  in  their  places,  but  this  of  course 
would  not  have  suited  the  new  Ministers  who  had  their  own 
friends  to  reward.  M.  Lamy  traces  with  great  fulness  and 
precision  the  origin  of  the  various  parties,  bourgeois  and  work- 
ing men  alike,  which  coalesced  to  bring  about  the  change  from 
Empire  to  Republic.  He  thinks  that  socialism  had  already 
made  great  strides  among  the  French  workers,  and  that,  having 
adopted  a  general  theory  of  state  socialism,  they  thought  a 
republican  system  was  desirable  as  it  depended  on  votes  and 
would  therefore  yield  more  rapidly  to  their  demands  and  could 
be  more  easily  overthrown  than  the  Empire  which  only  fell 
owing  to  complete  defeat  in  war. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  biographical  writing  and 
memoirs  have  taken  their  place  among  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  American  literature.  Senator  Hoar's  "  Auto- 
biography of  Seventy  Years  "  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  is  a 
very  interesting  footnote  to  the  history  of  a  period  crowded 
with  striking  events  and  men  of  strong  character.  Beginning  his 
life  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Mr.  Hoar  knew  well  the  group  of  men  of 
letters  who  made  that  charming  New  England  village  a  centre 
of  literary  activity  and  influence  for  several  decades.  Entering 
public  life  before  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Hoar  knew  almost  every 
man  of  prominence  during  that  momentous  period.  One  of  the 
oldest  and  most  influential  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  has  stood  in  personal  relations  with  political  leaders 
during  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of 
that  struggle.  An  old-fashioned  student  of  the  classics  and  a 
man  of  wide  reading,  Mr.  Hoar  has  put  into  the  two  large 
volumes  of  his  recollections  a  good  deal  of  literary  quality. 
His  style  is,  however,  somewhat  diffuse  and  his  narrative  would 
lhave  gained  by  condensation. 


Mr.  Hoar  is  a  typical  New  Englander  of  the  older  type  ; 
General  John  B.  Gordon  was  a  typical  man  of  the  old  South  ; 
generous,  courteous,  hospitable,  with  a  touch  of  gallantry  in  his 
bearing.  He  was  a  daring  and  capable  leader  on  the  Con- 
federate side  during  the  war  ;  took  a  leading  position  in  the  re- 
organisation of  the  South,  was  several  times  elected  Governor  of 
Georgia  and  represented  his  State  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
His  "Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War"  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons)  is  the  most  delightful  record  of  that  stormy  period  yet 
written.  Other  accounts  of  the  war  are  more  exhaustive  and 
complete  ;  none  is  more  graphic,  intimate  and  interesting.  No 
better  statement  of  the  Southern  position  has  been  made  than 
that  contained  in  this  volume  ;  nor  has  there  appeared  any 
more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  healing  of  old  wounds  and  the 
passing  of  old  misconceptions.  Mr.  Henry  Villard  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  German-Americans  in  a  group  which  included 
Mr.  Carl  Schurtz,  an  ardent  anti-slavery  man,  allied  by  mar- 
riage with  a  family  conspicuous  for  its  devotion  to  emancipation. 
Mr.  Villard  threwhimself  with  great  ardour  into  the  debate  which 
culminated  in  the  struggle  between  the  sections.  This  part  of 
his  career  rather  than  the  story  of  his  fortunes  as  a  financier 
gives  interest  to  his  Memoirs  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Co.).  The  many-sided  personality  of  President  Roosevelt, 
entirely  apart  from  his  prominence  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  has  stimulated  interest  in  one  of  the  most  typical 
Americans  of  the  period,  and  has  found  many  reporters  of 
varying  degrees  of  discretion  and  skill.  The  most  serious  of 
these  studies  in  portraiture  are  Mr.  Jacob  Riis'  "  Theodore 
Roosevelt  the  Citizen  "  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Leupp's  "The  Man  Roosevelt".  It  is  significant  of  the  deep 
impression  made  by  the  President  on  his  contemporaries  that 
neither  of  these  biographies  deals  primarily  with  his  political 
career.  Mr.  Riis  is  a  Dane,  with  the  frankness,  naivete  and 
simplicity  of  his  race.  He  was  intimately  associated  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  probing  to  its  depths  the  police  management  of 
New  York  and  has  been  ever  since  that  most  interesting 
chapter  in  local  history  the  President's  devoted  friend  and 
admirer.  His  book  is  a  personal  impression  ;  eulogistic 
throughout  and  somewhat  monotonous  in  parts,  buf  full  of 
graphic  character  studies.  Mr.  Leupp  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  accomplished  journalists  in  Washington  ; 
he  has  had  unusual  opportunities  of  studying  the  President  as 
a  figure  in  national  politics  and  his  book  is  at  once  sympathetic 
and  critical. 

In  the  field  of  literary  biography  there  has  been  notable 
activity,  and  while  no  work  of  commanding  interest  has 
appeared  a  shelf-full  of  good  biographies  has  been  added  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  records  of  literary  work  and  life  in  the 
United  States.  The  publication  of  the  "  Recollections  : 
Personal  and  Literary"  of  the  late  R.  H.  Stoddard  (A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Co.)  recalls  the  long  and  arduous  career  of  a 
New  York  poet,  critic  and  essayist  whose  devotion  to  his 
profession  in  great  difficulties  and  whose  vigorous  and 
individual  talent  gave  him  an  exceptional  place  in  the  regard 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  recollections,  edited  with  good 
taste  by  Mr.  Ripley  Hitchcock,  are  discursive  and  fragmentary; 
but  they  contain  interesting  impressions  of  Lowell,  Poe,  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Taylor,  Boker  and  many  other  men  of 
more  or  less  note  as  writers,  and  they  add  a  valuable 
chapter  to  the  literary  history  of  New  York.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Trowbridge  is  not  a  figure  of  high  importance,  but  he 
has  written  admirable  stories  for  boys  and  has  more  than  once 
touched  with  sincerity  some  theme  of  human  interest  in  verse, 
and  his  cheerful  report  of  his  long  life  in  "  My  Own  Story  " 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.)  has  the  value  of  a  straight- 
forward description  of  social  and  material  conditions  which  no 
longer  exist,  and  of  a  group  of  men  of  distinction,  including 
Emerson,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Whitman  and  Alcott. 
Mr.  Trowbridge  has  enlivened  his  narrative  with  many  fresh 
and  entertaining  anecdotes.  He  reports. Mr.  Alcott. as  saying 
on  one  occasion  :  "  Emerson,  you  are  always  talking  about 
Plato  and  Jesus  Christ;  why- don't  you  talk  about  me?" 
A  very  good  example  of  the  biography  of  portraiture  and 
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A  WONDERFUL  DIVIDEND— 

The  Result  of  an  Investment  with 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President. 


Policy  No.  637,660.      Amount,  £10,000.       Issued  13th  July,  1894. 
Whole  Life.       10  Payments.       10-year  Distribution. 

-    £10,000     O  0 


Policy  - 
Reversionary  Bonus 


4,082    15  0 


Fully  Paid-up  Policy   -       -    £14,082    15  0 
This  Reversionary  Bonus  exceeds  4  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

The  Cash  Surrender  Value  of  the  above  Policy  is  at  the  present  time  £11,043  2s., 
or  £1,043  2s.  more  than  the  Face  Value  of  the  Policy,  although  the  Insurance 
has  only  been  in  force  ten  years. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  liberality  of  the  Policies  issued  by  the  MUTUAL 
LIFE,  and  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one.  Other  recent  settlements  show  quite 
as  good  results.  These  Investment  Contracts  possess  the  double  advantage  of 
affording  ample  protection  in  the  event  of  death,  and  of  creating  a  Profitable  Estate 
for  the  Policy-holder  himself  should  he  survive  the  Distribution  period. 

Particulars  of  Policies  to  meet  every  requirement  on  application  to  the  Head 
Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager, 

16,  17,  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

PAID  TO  LIVING   POLICY-HOLDERS,  OVER  £70,000,000. 

Assets,  £81,981,491.        Income,  £15,901,431. 


HAND-IN-HAND 

INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Established  1696. 

THE  OLDEST  INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 

LARGE  BONUSES, 


26  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,     Annual  Income    -  £512,500 
LONDON    EC  Accumulated  Funds  £3,214,365 


INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus— Sum  Assured  £1,000.  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death, 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9S.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  Os.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 

A   Cash    Payment    of              £1,525     O  O  ;  or, 

An    Annuity    of                                 140     O  O;  or, 

A   Free  Paid-up    Policy  for      2,180    O  O. 


WRITE  FOR  PROSI'ECTUS  OF 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILIi,  E.C. 

V>\  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager  and  Actuary. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33    POULTRY,   LONDON,  E.C. 


Funds  Exceed 


£2,814,000, 


Endowment  Assurances  at  Low  Rates. 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonuses. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  business  and  desiring  copy  of  prospectus 
snould  write  to 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN   TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


LOW  PREMIUMS- LARCE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,194,485.  Income,  £398,982. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Assurances  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  communication  with  the  Office. 

2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£1,000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND— £  1 ,900,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Et.,  Chairman. 
Alfred  James  Shepkeard,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Lord  Arthur  Cecil. 
John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Henry  William  Ripley.  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S.. 
D.Sc. 

William  Mi/ller,  Esn. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured  — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881, 

LIFE   ASSURANCE.  ACCIDENT  ASSURANCE. 

INDUSTRIAL  ASSURANCE. 

Summary  of  the  Progress  made  during  the  past  Fiee  Tears. 

Year  ended  Premiums.  Increase. 


1898 
1903 


£333,241 
£469,502 


£136,261 


THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager.. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  Invited. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW 
BUSINESS 
for 
1903, 
£3,131,728 


"  There  is  ni  doubt  about  the  strength  of  its 
position."— The  Times; 


Head  Office :  NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES: 
50  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
71  &  72  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CITY. 
195  PICCADILLY,  W. 
1  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 
10  SOUTHW ARK  STREET,  S.E.  ;  and 
168  WHITECHAPEL  ROAD,  E. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BA3S.  LONDON,  EC 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£50,000,000, 
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•characterisation  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  "  Henry 
Ward  Beecher"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.) 

Two  interesting  additions  to  the  American  Men  of  Letters 
series  (same  publishers)  are  Mr.  Rollo  Ogden's  "  Prescott"  and 
H.  \Y.  Sedgwick's  "Francis  Parkman  ".  Mr.  Ogden  is  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post  "  and  of  "The  Nation  " 
and  has  the  tastes  and  many  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
scholar.  His  account  of  the  historian  of  "The  Conquest  of 
Mexico  "  deals  chiefly  with  the  personality  of  a  man  of  excep- 
tional charm  and  character.  In  his  much  more  elaborate 
work  Mr.  Ticknor,  whose  History  of  Spanish  Literature  has 
long  been  known  in  England,  subdued  the  fresh  colours  of 
Prescott's  fascinating  personality  to  an  almost  monotonous 
grey  ;  Mr.  Ogden  brings  before  his  readers  a  man  of  keen 
sense  of  humour,  of  great  gaiety  of  spirit  in  spite  of  the 
.affliction  of  partial  blindness,  and  of  most  winning  temper. 
Mr.  Sedgwick  had  access  to  the  extended  journals  of  Mr. 
Parkman  and  has  given  their  contents  ample  space  in  his 
biography  ;  a  fresh,  unhackneyed  and  unconventional  piece  of 
writing,  of  especial  value  by  reason  of  its  full  reports  of  Mr. 
Parkman's  exploration  of  the  Far  West  which  gave  him  an 
acquaintance  with  Indian  life  of  great  value  in  the  series  of 
brilliant  histories  which  came  later  from  his  hand. 

In  the  field  of  history  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elson's  "  History  of  the 
United  States"  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  is  likely  to  be  accepted 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  single- volume  account  of  the 
American  people  ;  trustworthy,  comprehensive  and  interesting 
in  style.  The  centenary  of  the  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  great  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  has  been  commemorated  not  only  by  the  Exposition 
at  S.  Louis,  but  by  the  publication  of  a  verbatim  reprint  of  the 
"Original  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark",  which  must  be 
counted  among  the  most  important  of  the  early  American 
records  as  regards  both  subject-matter  and  interest  of  narra- 
tive. The  increasing  attention  to  American  history,  both 
■national  and  local,  is  shown  by  the  popularity  of  several 
series  of  a  semi-biographical,  semi-historical  character.  There 
are  new  biographies  of  such  figures  as  James  Oglethorpe,  the 
'founder  of  Georgia,  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  John  A.  Andrew,  the  efficient  governor  of 
Massachusetts  during  the  Civil  War  period.  Colonel  Theodore 
A.  Dodge  continues  his  "  History  of  the  Art  of  War  "  through 
two  volumes  devoted  to  Napoleon,  and  promises  two  additional 
volumes  on  the  same  subject.  Professor  W.  P.  Trent's 
"History  of  American  Literature"  (Appleton  and  Co.)  is  a 
survey  of  literary  history  distinctly  critical  in  tone  and  written 
from  the  national  rather  than  the  sectional  standpoint. 

Two  volumes  of  essays  of  some  substance  have  appeared 
during  the  past  few  months  and  are  welcomed  as  the  work  of 
comparatively  new  men.  Mr.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers  is  a 
Unitarian  minister  who  preaches  under  the  shadow  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  a  student  of  letters  who  has  a  touch 
of  the  old-time  leisureliness.  His  volume  of  essays,  "The 
Gentle  Reader"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.)  is  pervaded  by 
a  quiet  and  original  humour  of  distinctively  American  quality, 
and  is  written  in  an  easy,  agreeable  and  engaging  style, 
pleasantly  suggestive  of  good  books  and  good  company.  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Sedgwick  is  a  younger  man  who  is  still  in  the 
iconoclastic  stage  and  not  averse  from  running  amuck  with 
accepted  opinions  on  literary  matters.  He  has  a  good  deal  to 
learn  in  the  direction  of  restraint  and  balance  of  judgment,  but 
his  "  Essays  on  Great  Writers "  (same  publishers)  are  fresh, 
•vigorous  and  unconventional  in  treatment  and  spirit.  Mr. 
'Frank  Norris,  the  promising  young  author  of  "The  Octopus" 
and  "  The  Pit  ",  left  a  number  of  short  papers  behind  him  which 
have  been  collected  and  issued  under  the  title,  "  The  Responsi- 
bilities of  the  Novelist ",  and  are  interesting  only  from  a  per- 
sonal standpoint. 

j    Among  works  of  very  considerable   importance   must  be 
•counted    Dr.    G.    Stanley    Hall's   exhaustive    discussion  of 
"Adolescence"  in  two  large  volumes.    As  the  head  of  the 
-•department  of  Psychology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
■and,  later,  as  President  of  the  Clark  University,  founded  chiefly 
fe'or  research  purposes  and  for  the  training  of  advanced  students, 
;Dr.  Hall  has  left  a  deep  impress  on  philosophical  study  and 
♦education  in  the  United  States.  His  latest  publicatiorr(Appleton 
land   Co.)   presents   the   results  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  laboratory  work.     The    Rev.    Dr.    George   A.  Gordon's 
'Ultimate   Conceptions  of  Faith  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
|Co.)  is  a  reverent  and  scholarly  discussion  of  fundamental 
ideas  intheology  and  a  very  significant  presentation  of  . a  new 
system  of  theology  based  on  personality.    Mr.  John  Mitchell's 
"  Organised  Labour "  (American  Book  and  Bible  Company), 
Mr.    Lincoln    Steffen's   "Shame   of  the    Cities"  (McClure, 
Phillips  and  Co.  ),  and  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  "  Working 
With  the  Hands"  (Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.)  are  important 
tracts  for  the  times  ;  presentations  or  discussions  of  pressing 
social  or  industrial  problems. 

The  one  volume  of  verse  which  has  given  a  definite  impres- 
sion of  force  and  freshness  of  imagination  among  the  many 
that  have  appeared  of  late  is  Mr.  W.  V.  Moody's  "The  Fire 
Bringer"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.)  ;  a  fresh  rendering 
of  the  Prometheus  myth  which  gives  evidence  of  breadth  of 
vision  and  genuine  poetic  insight. 


Among  the  vast  number  of  novels  which  have  come  from  the 
presses  many  have  been  lamentably  commonplace  in  substance 
and  manner  ;  a  considerable  group  have  illustrated  good  work- 
manship but  revealed  neither  deep  human  interest  nor  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  ;  a  few  have  shown  first-hand  knowledge  of  life 
and  either  charm  or  vigour  of  style.  Mr.  John  Fox's 
"Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come"  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons)  is  not  a  great  piece  of  fiction  ;  it  is  a  simple,  warm- 
hearted story  of  a  waif  in  the  Kentucky  mountains  ;  a  romance 
of  the  most  pronounced  type,  but  with  an  air  of  reality  about  it 
which  makes  the  first  half  of  the  tale  entirely  convincing. 
Mr.  Howells'  "Letters  Home"  (Harper  and  Bros.)  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  highly  sophisticated  novel,  which  does  not 
stir  the  depths  of  experience  but  is  a  comparative  study  of 
people  from  Boston,  the  West  and  New  York  in  that  delicate, 
refined  style  with  which  this  novelist  long  ago  familiarised  his 
readers,  and  pervaded  by  his  charming  humour.  Mrs. 
Wharton  loves  a  problem  and  in  "  Sanctuary "  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons)  deals  skilfully  with  a  situation  which  calls 
for  unusual  psychological  insight  ;  the  story  element  is  slight 
but  the  manner  is  admirable  and  the  interest  sustained 
throughout.  There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  than  is 
presented  by  the  work  of  Mrs.  Wharton  and  that  of  Mr. 
Edward  Stuart  White.  Mr.  White  attracted  attention  not 
many  months  ago  by  the  fresh  feeling,  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  forest  and  the  portraiture  of  primitive  types  of 
character  in  "  The  Blazed  Trail  ",  a  story  of  life  in 
the  great  lumber  regions  of  Northern  Michigan.  In 
"  The  Forest "  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  there  is  a  rare  com- 
bination of  woodcraft,  the  atmosphere  of  the  primeval  forest 
and  human  interest.  Mr.  White  has  entire  familiarity  with 
the  vast  territory  over  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
exercised  almost  unlimited  power,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
loneliness  of  the  great  woods  in  summer  and  their  awful  and 
sinister  solitude  in  winter  have  never  been  more  impressively 
conveved  than  in  his  latest  storv,  "  The  Silent  Places " 
(McClure,  Phillips  and  Co.) 

No  more  attractive  and  characteristic  stories  are  being 
written  in  the  United  States  than  those  which  come  from  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland.  What  Miss  Jewett  and  Miss 
Wilkins  have  done  for  different  types  of  New  England 
character  Mrs.  Deland  has  done  for  certain  types  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  "  Dr.  Lavender's  People  "  (Harper  and 
Brothers]  contains  a  series  of  short  stories  told  with  quiet 
power,  with  kindly  humour  and  in  an  engaging  style.  The 
quaintness  of  village  character  and  the  leisureliness  of  village 
life  are  within  Mrs.  Deland's  easy  command,  and  she  writes 
not  only  with  her  eye  on  her  subjects  but  in  a  very  sympathetic 
spirit.  The  author  of  "The  Day  Before  Yesterday"  (The 
Macmillan  Co.)  has  had  some  practice  as  a  writer,  but  she 
has  made  a  notable  advance  in  this  delightful. story  of  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  in  a  small  town  in  the  Central  West 
thirty  years  ago.  The  story  is  pervaded  by  the  quaint  atmosphere 
of  old-fashioned  home  life  in  a  country  the  beaut)' of  which  ought 
to  be  more  widely  known.  The  simplicity,  purity  and  refinement 
of  the  most  genuine  home  life  in  America  are  brought  out 
with  fresh  feeling  in  this  record  of  the  imaginations,  the 
mischiefs,  the  frolics,  the  growth  of  the  children  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood. With  well-drawn  portraits  of  local  characters, 
lightly  and  humorously  touched,  Miss  Mary  Johnston's 
"Sir  Mortimer"  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  in  no  sense  more 
romantic  than  its  predecessors,  but  in  shifting  her  ground  Miss 
Johnston  has  lost  something  of  her  skill.  Her  stories  were 
never  convincing,  but  they  were  written  with  a  glow  of  convic- 
tion and  in  a  stirring  and,  at  times,  brilliant  pictorial  style. 
"Sir  Mortimer"  is  full  of  interesting  and  even  brilliant 
passages,  but  its  artificiality  is  never  successfully  con- 
cealed. In  "The  Crossing"  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  Mr. 
Churchill  has  drawn,  on  a  great  canvas,  another  large, 
panoramic  picture  of  American  history  ;  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the 
events  which  culminated  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Like  its 
predecessors,  "  Richard  Carvel"  and  "The  Crisis",  this  story 
has  an  epical  magnitude  and  quality  ;  the  characters  are  often 
well- drawn  but,  as  in  the  epic,  they  are  subordinated  to  the 
general  movement  of  the  story,  which  has  the  interest  of  a  w  ide 
sweep  of  events  and  of  a  kind  of  elemental  expression  of  human 
energy.  The  reaction  against  radical  views  of  the  work  and 
interests  of  women  has  produced  two  interesting  novels  which 
are  being  widely  read  in  this  country.  "The  Singular  Miss 
Smith  "  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  is  slight  and  extremely  im- 
probable in  plot,  but  satirises  effectively  the  vague,  exalted  and 
highly  abstract  form  of  expression  into  which  some  club  women 
have  fallen.  "The  Woman  Errant"  (same  publishers)  is  more 
serious  and  important.  It  has  much  of  the  fresh  atmosphere  of 
out-of-door  life  which  made  "The  Garden  of  a  Commuters 
Wife  "  so  popular,  and  it  is  pervaded  by  the  same  philosophy 
of  simple,  wholesome  living  ;  but  it  aims  very  definitely  to  con- 
trast the  home  and  the  public  careers  of  women  and  to  bring 
out  what  the  writer  regards  as  the  disastrous  results  of  attempt- 
ing to  compete  with  or  duplicate  the  work  of  men.  It  is  a 
vigorous  piece  of  work  and  is  likely  to  provoke  sharp  discussion. 


Fof  this  Week's  Books  see  page  278. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL   A.GENTS  FOR   PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen',  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

UO  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THE  Reading  Rooms  will  be  Closed  from  Thursday, 
September  ist,  to  Monday,  September  5th,  inclusive. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

Director  and  Principal  Librarian. 

British  Museum,  August  23rd,  1904. 


"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS.       QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8. 
QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.    Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Tickets,  is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s.:  of  usual  Agents,  Queen's  Hill  Box  Office,  and  Robert 
Newman,  Manager,  320  Regent  Street. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  V£RONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  n  til/  5.    Chari.es  Morton,  Manager. 


BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  ,£100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Eanking  Business  transacted. 
Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

IF  YOU  DRINK  SODA  WATER,  DRINK  THE  BEST. 


w.&  J. 
Burrow, 

The 
Springs, 
Malvern. 


SOOA»  OF  THE  Pu 


"Alpha  Brand." 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


Black  Handle 
Ivor-y  Handle  .. 

Kropp   DUPLEX  STROP 


NEVER    REQUIRES  GRINDING 


7/6 


Pp.  Ivory  Handles  in 

Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste   ..  6d. 


Wholesale:  Osborne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
J-'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  ar.d  COLOMBO. 

Managers  I F-  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

^"  (ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  2S  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS 


SOCIETY. 


(Founded  in 

1839.)  Royal  Benevolei 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 

Patron— HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

President :  The  Eari.  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
Secretary:  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W^ 

DIARRHCEA,  DYSENTERY,  CHOLERA. 

During  the  last  half-century  everyone  travelling  in  hot  climes  has 
made  a  point  of  carrying  some 

DR,  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE 

so  as  to  be  in  a  position   to  immediately  stop  an, 
attack  of 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery, 
or  Cholera. 

Hot  weather  in  the  British  Isles  strikes  suddenly,  and 
everyone  should  take  a  little  precaution.  Don't  wait 
till  you  actually  need  the  Chlorodyne  ;  you  might  be 
driven  to  sending  a  careless  messenger  for  the  medicine 
you  require,  who  might  accept  a  substitute. 

You  wai2/ 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Price  2<a.  weekly. 


A  Rapid  Review  of  the  Press  Opinions  of  the  Week. 

Special  Articles : 
POLITICAL.    WOBBLERS  : 

YI.  The  Hon.  A.  R.  D.  Elliot,  M.P. 

MEN  WHO  MAKE  PUBLIC  OPINION: 

Sir  Frederick  Treves. 

OUR  GIRLS: 

IY.  The  Girl  as  Lover. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 

La  plus  repandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres,  nouvelle  serie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  inedits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1904  recevront  gratuitement  tous- 
les numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  e'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur- 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  gratuit  sur  demande. 

PARIS  :  12  AY.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT.. 
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MACMILLAJU^SjlEI  BOOKS 

Important  New  Work  on  Manchuria. 
MANCHU  AND  MUSCOVITE 

By  B.  L.  PUTNAM  WEALE. 

With  :Map  and  Illustrations.     8vo.  10s.  net . 

WAR    AND    NEUTRALITY    IN  THE 
FAR  EAST. 

By  T.  J.  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  &  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  BYLES 
COWELL,  M.A., 

Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit, 
Cambridge,  1867-1903. 
By  GEORGE  COWELL,  F.R.C.S.  With  Portraits,  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net... 

Athcnceum.— "  The  volume  is  most  interesting,  and  Mr.  George  Cowell  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  ability  and  good  taste  which  he  has  displayed.'' 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.    New  Series. 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  tops,  2s.  net  each. 

HOBBES.    By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 

Westminster  Gazette. — "A  book  of  exceptional  interest  and  value." 


MACMILLAN'S  EDITION  OF  THACKERAY.— New  Vol. 
BALLADS    AND    VERSES,  and  Miscellaneous 

Contributions  to  Punch.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BETTER 
LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    OF  BENGAL. 

By  ROBERT  CARSTAIRS,  late  Indian  Civil  Service.    Svo.  5s.  net. 


THE   CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.       Price  is.  4d. 
The  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  contains :- 
HIDDEN   EGYPT.    The  First  Visit  by  Women  to  the  Coptic  Monasteries  of 

Egypt  and  Nitria.    By  Agnes  Smith  Lewis. 
THE  RUSSIAN  LOURDES.    The  Czar  at  the  Canonization  of  St.  Seraphim. 

By  David  Bell  Macgowan.  Illustrated. 
THE  SEA-WOLF. -IX.    A  Story.    By  Jack  London-. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is. 

The  SEPTEMBER  NUMEER  contains  :- 
AMERICAN  MEMORIALS  IN  LONDON.  Sketch.  By  Julian  K.  Colford. 
NATURE  AND  SCIENCE  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

"KIBUN    DAIZIN";     or,     FROM     SHARK-BOY    TO  MERCHANT 
PRINCE.    Serial  Story.    By  Gensai  Murai. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  lor  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


NO IV  READY.     PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER  1904. 

THE  TIGER  OF  MUSCOVY.    By  ,  THE  DARK 
Fred  Whishaw.     Chapters  XIII.- 
XVIII. 


IS    THE    ORATOR    BORN,  OR 
MADE  '!  By  Michael  MacDonagh. 

MR.   BROWN   AND  TILLY.  By 
M.  E.  Francis. 


MAN.     By  Nora 

Chesson. 

A  TURK  AND  AN  ARMENIAN. 

By  Louisa  Jeub. 
THE  INDIAN   CROW.     By  John 
Dewar. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 

THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS-SEPTEMBER,  1904. 

THE   NEW   GERMAN  INTRIGUE  :   A   NOTE  OF   WARNING.  By 

Calchas. 

FRANCE  AND  ROME.  By  Richard  Davey. 
THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  by  Arthur  Symons. 
IN  RED  MARRAKESH.    By  S.  L.  Bensusan. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS.    By  Professor  William  Knight. 
THE  SCOTTISH  FREE  CHURCH  CASE,    by  J.  M.  Sloan. 
A  NOTE  ON  MYSTICISM.    By  Professor  Oliver  Elton. 
JAPAN  AND  RUSSIA:  GERMANY  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Alfred 
Stead. 

HONORE  DE  BALZAC.    By  Mary  F.  Sandars. 
SOCIAL  SICKNESS.    By  E.  F.  Benson. 

THE    CHARTER   OF   SECONDARY    EDUCATION.     By  Cloudesley 
Brereton. 

THE  PESSIMISTIC  RUSSIAN.    By  Alexander  Kinloch. 
TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  FIORETTI  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  D'ASSISI. 

By  James  Rhoades. 
THEOPHANO.    Chaps.  XXX.,  XXXI.,  XXXII.,  and  XXXIII.  (Concluded). 

By  Frederic  Harrison. 
CORRESPONDENCE  :  THAMES  BARRAGE.    T.  W.  Barber. 


LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Fiction. 

Lindley  Kays  (Barry  Tain) ;  Diana  Please  (Bernard  Capes).  Methuen. 
6s.  each. 

The  Fugitive  (Ezra  S.  Brudno).    Heinemann.  6s. 
The  Black  Shilling  (Amelia  E.  Barr).    Unwin.  6s. 
A  Pride  from  the  Sea  (Guy  Boothby).    Long.  5s. 
The  Custodian  (Archibald  Eyre).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
A  Broken  Rosary  (Edward  Peple).    Lane.  6s. 

Natural  History. 

Notes  of  an  East  Coast  Naturalist  (Arthur  H.  Patterson).  Methuen. 
6.r. 

School  Books. 

A  School  Geometry,  Parts  I.-IV.  (H.  S.  Hall  and  F.  H.  Stevens. 
Second  Edition  Revised);  Physiography  (T.  II.  Huxley  and 
R.  A.  Gregory).    Macmillan.    4s.  6d.  each. 

Travel. 

Holland  (Nico  and  Beatrix  Jungman).    Black.    20s.  net. 

Verse. 

A  Garland  of  Love  (Francis  Henry  Cliffe),  Gay  and  Bird.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Carolina  Ditties  (Pegram  Dargan).  New  York :  The  Literary 
Collector  Press. 

Mary  Bell  (By  an  Englishwoman).    Gay  and  Bird.    3*.  6d.  net. 
Suspiriosae  Cogitationes.    Kegan  Paul. 

Miscellaneous. 

Golf,  A  B  C  of  (A.  J.  Robertson).    Drane.  is. 
Hospital,  The  Story  of  an  East  London.    Macmillan.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Lord  of  Creation,  The  (T.  W.  H.  Crosland).    Grant  Richards.  z,s. 
Matrimonial  Institutions,  A  History  of  (George  E.  Howard.   3  vols.). 

Chicago  :  Callaghan  &  Co.  ;  London  :  Unwin.    $10.00  net. 
Ordered  to  China  (Wilbur  J.  Chamberlin).     Methuen.  6s. 
Sorceress,  The  :  a  Study  in  Middle  Age  Superstition  (Translated  from 

the   French  of  Jules   Michelet  by  A.   R.  Allinson).    Paris  : 

Carrington.     10s.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September  : — Pall  Mall  Magazine, 
is.  ;  The  Delineator,  6d.  ;  The  Smart  Set,  is.  ;  Pictorial 
Comedy,  6d.  ;  The  Treasury,  6d.  ;  The  Library,  3J.  ;  Longman's 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Sunday  Magazine,  6d.  ;  Good  Words,  6d.  ; 
The  Art  Journal,  is.  6d. 

For  August  : — The  North  American  Review,  zs.  6J.  ;  East  and 
West,  ir.  ;  The  Open  Court,  10c. 


THE  LAST  OF 
MR.   SETON  MERRIMAN'S 
NOVELS. 

NO IV  READY.     At  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  LAST  HOPE. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

Author  of  "The  Sowers,"  "In  Kedar's  Tents,"  "  Barlasch  of  the 
Guard,"  &c, 

"'The  Last  Hope '  is  a  very  fine  story,  not  only  the  best  that 
Mr.  Merriman  wrote  in  his  later  years,  but  one  of  the  best  stories  that 
I  have  read  for  a  very  long  time." 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  in  The  Sphere. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


The  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,,  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Barque. 

,,  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Foulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Le  Kiosque  Duperrcn,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels   ....    Messrs.  G.  Lebtgue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
Berlin      ....    W.  H.  Kuhl,  Jageistiasse  73. 
Vienna      ....    Messrs.  Gtrold  &  Co.,  8  Sufansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth     .       .      .A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid     ....    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .       .    Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 
Homburg  .       .       .       .    Schick's  Library. 

Cairo       ....    The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 
New  York      .       .      .    The  International  News  Ccmpany,  S3  &  S5  Duane  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  .    Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upharo,  283  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  .      .    The  Toronto  News  Ccmpany,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  The  Harold  Wilson  Ccmpany,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .    The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
,,  „  .    A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 
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DRANE'S  ABC  HANDBOOKS 


Red  Cloth,  price  Is.  each. 


Do  you  Play  Golf? 

If  you  DO,  you  will  find  the  A  B  C  OF  GOLF 

useful. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  but  'would  like  to,  the  book  will 
tell  you  all  you  need  know. 

Do  you  Own  a  Motor  ? 

If  you  DO,  the  ABC  OF  MOTORING  will  be 

worth  much  to  you. 
If  you  DO  NOT,  you  probably  know  some  one 

who  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 


Can  you  Swim  ? 

if 


ABC  OF 


you    CAN,   Ex-Club  Captains 
SWIMMING  will  interest  you. 
If  you  CANNOT,  you  had  better  get  the  book  at 
once,  and  learn  how. 

Do  you  Carry  a  Camera  ? 

If  you  DO,  the  A  B  C  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  will 
help  you  out  of  many  difficulties. 

If  >you  DO  ATOT,  but  are  thinking  of  getting 
one,  the  book  will  instruct  you  in  a  delightful 
holiday  pastime. 

Can  you  Handle  a  Rifle  ? 

If  you  CAN,  the  ABC  OF  THE  RIFLE,  by 

Captain  Herbert  A.  foncs,  will  give  you 
points. 

If  you  CANNOT,  as  a  good  citizen  and  as  a 
sportsman,  the  sooner  you  learn,  the  better. 

Do  you  Play  Bridge  ? 

If  you  DO,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Tennanfs  ABC  OF 
BRIDGE  is  invaluable  in  case  of  disputed 
points. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  it  will  give  you  all  essential 
information  in  half  an  hour. 

Do  you  Play  Solo  Whist  ? 

If  you  DO,  Mr.  Edwin  Olivers  ABC  OF  SOLO 

WHIST  will  please  you. 
If  yo7i  DO  ATOT,  it  will  make  the  game  easy  as 

ABC  to  you. 

Do  you  want  an  Evening  Game 
other  than  Cards  ? 

If  SO,  the  ABC  OF  TABLE  TENNIS,  by  C.  G. 

Eames,  will  instruct  you  in  a  delightful 
alternative. 

If  NOT,  the  book  is  calculated  to  show  you  what 
you  are  missi/ig. 

Are  you  a  Lover  of  Birds  ? 

If  you  KEEP  cage-birds  yourself,  vou  will  be 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Percival  Westell 's  ABC 
OF  CAGE-BIRDS. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  then  you  may  save  your 
friends  from  ?nany  mistakes  by  directing 
attention  to  the  book. 

Are  you  a  Stamp  Collector? 

If  you  ARE,  the  A  B  C  OF  STAMP  COLLECT- 
ING, by  an  expert  like  Mr.  Fred  f.  Melville, 
will  increase  your  knowledge. 

If  you  ARE  NOT,  probably  there  is  some  member 
of  your  family  who  would  be  delighted  to  have 
the  volume. 


to  Begin  House- 


Have  you  a  Garden  ? 

//  SO,  the  A  B  C  OF  GARDENING  will  not  be 
superfluous. 

If  NOT,  you  have  a  window  sill  and  roof  and 
will  be  glad  of  information  as  'to  what  to 
grow  in  a  box  or  roof  garden. 

Have  you  a  Dog  ? 

If  you  HAVE,   the   A  B  C  OF  THE   DOG,  by 

Harold  Tremayne,  will  give  much  important 
information. 

If  you  HA  IE  NOT,  you  know  sonic  one  who  has, 
who  should  get  the  bock. 

Do  you  Keep  a  Horse  ? 

If  SO,  the  ABC  OF  THE  HORSE,  by-  Harold 
Tremayne,  is  a  book  you  should  buy. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  you  may  do  so,  and  you  should 
know  all  that  Mr.  Tremayne  has  to  say. 

Are  you  About 
keeping  ? 

// you  ARE,  the  A  B  C  OF  HOUSEKEEPING, 

by  /.  AT.  Bell,  will  be  an  invaluable  guide  to 
keeping  your  house  in  order. 
If  you   ARE  NOT,  the  hints  contained  in  the 
book  will  not  be  without  their  utility. 

Have  you  a  Doctor  near  at  hand  ? 

If  you  HA  I  E,  the  simple  directions  given  in  the 
ABC  MEDICAL  GUIDE  will  not  be  thrown 
away. 

If  you  HA  VE  NOT,  they  will  save  a  load  of 
anxiety  as  to  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  an 
emergency. 

Can  you  Drive  a  Nail  or  Use  a 
Plane  ? 

If  you  CAN,  the  A  B  C  OF  CARPENTRY  will 

assist  you  to  do  more. 
If  you  CANNOT,  the  book  will  guide  you  as  to 

the  first  principles. 

Can  you  Read  Character  by  the 
Face  ? 

If  you  CAN,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  get  the  A  B  C  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

If  you  CANNOT,  the  book  will  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

Would  you  Read  your  Friend's 
Hand  ? 

If  you  WOULD,  get  the  ABC  OF  PALMISTRY, 

by  a  well-known  Palmist,  it  will  help  you. 
If  you  WOULD  NOT,  the  ABC  will  still  tell 
you  much  about  an  entertaining  science. 

Has  Graphology  any  Attractions 
for  you  ? 

If  SO,  the  A  B  C  OF  GRAPHOLOGY,  by  Wail- 
worth  Burnett,  will  increase  those  attractions. 

If  NOT,  a  few  minutes'  study  of  the  book  will 
show  you  how  much  fun  and  amusement  may 
be  got  out  of  the  subject. 

Have  you  Learned  to  Dance  ? 

If  SO,  you  will  acquire  greater  proficiency  by 
studying  the  ABC  OF  DANCING. 

If  you  HA  VE  NOT,  the  ABC  will  tell  you 
exactly  how  to  begin. 


Catalogue  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 
THE   EVERSLEY  SERIES. 


Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4 

Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 

Poems.   3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 
In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Genesis— Numbers.   Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy —  2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1   Kings    Esther.    Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.    Vol.  VI.   Ezekiel  Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew   John.   Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 
*s*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 
Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.   Twelve  Years,  1S33— 1845. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.   (Included  in  this  seties  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Ti:ucs,  and  The 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1800.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Marv  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vcls. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Intro- 
duction by  John  Morley. 
Miscellanies.  Essays.  |  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871.1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  w. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Greek  Sketches.    By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailed  Saunders. 
*a*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Gray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmind  Gosse.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.    2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

Green's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.   Bv  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England,   Bv  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.    By  John  Richard  Green.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.    By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series.    By  J.  R.  Green. 

Historical  Studies.   By  J.  R.  Green. 
Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 
Earthwork  OUt  Of  Tuscany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays    on    some  of   the    Modern    Guides    of  English 

Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms    on    Contemporary    Thought  and  Thinkers. 

2  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by 

his  Nieco,  Klizai'.eth  M.  Roscoe. 


s.  net  per  Volume. 
Poems   Of   Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.  3  vols. 

The  Choice  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 

Partial  Portraits.    By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho  !   2  vols.  Yeast.    1  vol. 

Alton  Locke.    2  vols.  Hypatia.    2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.    2  vols.  Poems.    2  vols. 

Hercward  the  Wake.   2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.     Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 
XU04.   2  vols. 

Life  Of  Charles  Lamb.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

Historical   Essays.     By  the  late  J.   B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L. ,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols. 

Voltaire,    i  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 

On  Compromise.    1  vol.  Miscellanies.   3  vols. 

Burke.    1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature.    1  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Expansion  of  England.     Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.  I  Natural  Religion 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  Of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford.    In  10  vols. 
The  Plays  may  also  bs  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2S.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.   With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham  and 

William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 

Life  Of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New*  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  DD.,  D.C.L.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works   Of   Wordsworth.      Edited  by  Professor 

Knight.  In  12  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched 
by  H.  Manesse. 

Poetical  Works.    S  vols. 

Prose  Works.    2  vols. 

Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.   2  vols. 
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When  Did  it  Happen  ? 

As  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  )ear  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo:  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about,    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

{Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
Institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs — The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Laws,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE   HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

Schoolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  Lawyers, 

Jf.JP.'s,  Business  Men,  and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

ft  be  Zixwcs  says  :  "  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  '  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 

•VVVVV-VVWWWVWWNA.WV 

Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  Work  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for*  5sa  down  together  zvith  the  accompanying 

COUPON : 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "  HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agre 
to  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 

Name...  ,  

Address  

Occupation   

*  If  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  Js.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  4s.  or  5s. 
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TWO  STORIES  OF  CORNWALL 

NOW  READY. 

At  all  Booksellers',  Libraries,  and  Railv/ay  Bookstalls. 


A  MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 
A    MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

A  Romance  of  Lyonesse- 

By    A.    G.    FOLLIOTT  STOKES. 

A    MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

6s. 

By    A.    G.    FOLLIOTT  STOKES. 

A    MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

6s. 

By    A.    G.    FOLLIOTT  STOKES. 

A    MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

6s. 


G.   Ranger-Gull's  New  Novel 

PORTALONE 


PORTALONE 
PORTALONE 


By  C.  RANGER-GULL, 

Author  of  "The  Serf,"   "Back  to 
Lilac  Land,"  "The  Hypocrite,"  &c. 
6s. 


A  brilliantly-written  and  powerful  Cornish  story.  A  tale  set  in  the 
wildest  and_  most  unexplored  parts  of  modern  Cornwall,  lightened  by  a 
series  of  biting  pictures  of  a  certain  pretentious  art  colony  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  primarily  the  story  of  a  physical  tragedy  forgotten  in, 
and  irradiated  by,  a  great  spiritual  victory. 

PORTALONE.       By  C.  RANGER-GULL.  6s, 


Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

London:  GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  20  Cecil  Court, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 


TO-DAY  a 


iD. 


(THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE-JOURNAL) 

Contains  in  its  issue  dated  August  24th  the  first  of  a  new  Series  of 
Humorous  Stories,  entitled — 

"  THE    SEAT   OF  MOODS." 

By  W.  H.  Koebel. 

"SOLOMON   ON   MOTOR  CARS." 

By  I.  Zangyvill. 

"STARR   WOOD   SWIMS   THE  CHANNEL." 

By  Arthur  Rutland. 

"PEOPLE,    PLEASANT    AND  UNPLEASANT." 
No.  Ill — The  Hypocrite. 

By  Cecil  Claridge. 

"THE   TRUTH   ABOUT  THE    FREE  CHURCH 
CRISIS." 

By  Mark  Allerton. 

"IN   THE   PUBLIC  EYE." 
Professor  Rainy,  D.D.      Sketched  by  Paul  Henry. 

"IN   A   BESIEGED  HOTEL." 

A  Sketch  from  Life.     By  Ernest  Ryland. 

"ON    GOOD   AND   BAD  BOYS." 

By  R.  W.  L. 


BOOKS. 

CLUB  CHATTER. 
CHESS. 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


IN  THE  CITY. 
MASCULINE  MODES. 
CARDS. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTORINGS. 


All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 

TO-DAY. 
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ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE 

(University  of  London). 


HTHE  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MONDAY, 

_1_      October  3,  10.04. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  i'Soo  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms.  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

The  Club  Ground  of  the  Students'  LInion  (ten  acres)  is  at  Winchmore  Hill,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Hospital. 

For  further  particulars  app'y.  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the- 
College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 

(University  of  London.) 


PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 


SYSTEMATIC  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory 
Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc. 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence  on  October  3rd  and 
continue  till  July,  1905. 

Attendance  on  this  class  counts  as  part  of  the  five  years'  curriculum. 
Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  £21  ;  or  single  subjects  may  be  taken. 
There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Flospital,  London,  E.C. 
A  handbook  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON 

(University  of  London). 

Principal,  T.  GREGORY  FOSTER,  Ph.D. 


THE  following"  Prospectuses  are  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  :  — 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws  (including  Economics). 
Faculty  of  Science. 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 
The  Indian  School. 
The  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  Department  of  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Architecture. 
The  Department  of  Public  Health. 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  &c. 
Post-Graduate  Courses  and  Arrangements  for  Research  Courses  of  Instruction 
are  provided  for  students  desiring  to  graduate  at  the  University  of  London  in  any 
of  the  following  Faculties  :   Arts,  Laws,  Medicine,  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Economics  and  Political  Science. 

FEES. 

Composition  Fee  3  years'  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  63  guineas. 
Composition  Fee  3  years'  course  in  the  School  of  Engineering  or  of  Architecture 
1 15  guineas. 

Composition  Fee  Preliminary  Scientific  Course  25  guineas. 
Composition  Fee  Complete  M.B.  Course  140  guineas. 

Fees  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  vary  according  to  the  course  taken  from  about 
35  guinea*  to  40  guineas  a  year.  Students  are  admitted  to  courses  of  instruction  in 
any  one  subject  provided  there  be  room. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  Post-Graduate  and  Research  in  the  various  subjects 
taught  at  the  College. 

W.  W.  SETON,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Yisitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


THE    KING    OF  NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 

Sample  dozen  Box,  Three  Stamps. 
T.B.L.,  KING'S  PREMISES,  SAVOY  CORNER,  STRAND,  LONDON.. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 


GIVE  THE   BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising. 

Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


Advice,. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. 


IT  having-  been  found  desirable  to  concentrate  our 
Chief  London  Offices  in  the  building  newly  erected  by  this  Company,  the 
present  Offices  of  the  London  Secretary  and  Registrar  at  1  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
E.C,  will  be  permanently  closed  at  1  P.M.  on  Friday,  August  26th,  and  NEW 
OFFICES  will  be  Opened  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Euilding, 

62  CHARING  CROSS,  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  S.W., 

on  MONDAY,  August  29th,  next. 

This  change  affects  also  the  London  Offices  of  all  the  Companies  affiliated  to  the. 
Cinadian  Pacific  Railway. 

HARRY  MOODY,  London  Secretary. 

August  23rd,  1904. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Every  Variety  of 

Summer  Sport 

IS   DEALT  WITH  IN 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED. 

EVERY  SATURDAY.]  [PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


The  Notes  and  Articles  are  written  by  experts  and  Illustrated  by 
beautiful  photographs  magnificently  reproduced  on  fine-art  paper. 
Among  the  special  features  are — 

CRICKET.    By  E.  H.  D.  Sewell. 

CROQUET.    By  Viscount  Doneraile. 
LAND  AND  WATER  NOTES.    By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar. 

YACHTING.    By  H.  L.  Reiach. 
ANGLING.    By  "  Scarriff." 

LAWN  TENNIS.       By  H.  S.  Scrivener.  RACING. 

POLO.    By  "  Old  Westminster." 

GOLF,  ATHLETICS,  OTTER  HUNTING. 

By  Various  Contributors. 


HOMES  OF  BRITISH  SPORT 

is  the  title  of  a  series  of  Illustrated  Articles  on  famous 
Country  Seats. 


Acrostic  Competition— Large  Prizes. 


LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED  can  be  obtained 
from  any  Newsagent  or  Bookstall.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
securing  a  copy,  send  stamps  or  P.O.  6|d.  to  The  Publisher,  Land 
and  Water  Offices,  12  and  13,  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Annual  Subscription,  28s.;  Six  Months,  14s.;  Three  Months,  7s. 

Sample  copy  of  any  week  but  the  current  number  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  post- 
card addressed  as  above. 


The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 

The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 

The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 

NO    "LETTERS"  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  ^220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
iread  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


THE 

Poor  Ckrgp  Relief  Corporation 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1856. 

President:  The  Lord  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

The  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Fund  for 
the  Poor  Country  Clergy. 

The  Committee  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation 
earnestly  ask  for  Contributions  to  their  Fund  for 
granting  Help  to  Country  Clergymen  and  to  those 

in  Provincial  Towns  suffering  from  overwork  and 
weakened  health,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  few  weeks' 
rest  and  change.  Cases  are  frequent  where  for  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years — sometimes  even  longer — a  Clergy- 
man has  not  had  a  single  Sunday  from  his  parish. 

It  is  requested  that  all  sums  sent  for  this  special 
purpose  may  be  marked  "  Holiday  Fund." 

The  Society  also  makes  large  grants  periodically  from 
its  General  Fund  in  times  of  emergency,  and  is  the  only 
Institution  of  the  kind  which  gives  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Clergy,  their  Widows,  and  Orphan  Daughters  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  each  fortnightly  Meeting 
of  the  Committee  some  hundreds  of  pounds  are  distri- 
buted in  this  way. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  "  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,"  and  made  payable  to  the  Secretary, 
Mandeville  B.  Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
Offices  of  the  Corporation  : 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 

POPLAR  HOSPITAL 


FOR  ACCIDENTS. 

REASONS  FOR  HELPING. 

t.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming  population  of  poor 
hard-working  people  in  a  district  that  may  be 
called  the  "workshop"  as  well  as  the  "Port" 
of  London. 

2.  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of   FIVE  an  hour 

for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.  If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will  be  curtailed,  and  ward  or  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 

5.  Free  to  all.    No  Letters  required. 

Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 
Secretary : 

Lt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 
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SEPTEMBER  THE  EIGHTH 

GOD'S  GOOD   MAN     A  Simple  Love  Story. 

By   MARIE    CORELLI,     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  demand  for  this  book  is  enormous,  and  it  probably  will  exceed  in  popularity  anV>  novel  published  for  many  years. 

A  WARNING 

Messrs.  MKTHUEN  are  publishing  magnificent  Reproductions  of  some  rare  and  costly  Books  indispensable  to  every  well-ordered  public  or 
private  library.  These  Editions  are  limited  in  the  number  of  copies  printed,  and  they  are  offered  on  specially  favourable  terms  to  subscribers. 
The  prices  of  all  will  be  raised  after  publicatiott. 

ON  SEPTEMBER  S/li   WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

THE  FOURTH  FOLIO  OF  SHAKESPEARE,  reproduced  inexact  facsimile.  The  price  of  this  is  £1  13s.  6d.  net  before  issue, 
and  will  be  raised  after  publication  to  £4  4s.  net.    The  other  Three  Folios  are  in  active  preparation,  and  will  be  issued  at  similar  prices. 

The  Third  Book  is  the  beautiful  H  Y  PN  EROTOM  AC  H I A  POLIPHILI  —  the  most  famous  book  of  AlduV  famous  press.  The  price 
is  £2  2s.  net  before  publication,  and  £3  3s.  net  afterwards. 

The  Fourth  Book  is  PuGlNand  Rowlandson's  MICROCOSM  OF  LONDON,  in  three  volumes,  with  over  100  fine  Coloured  Plate.1:. 
The  price  is  £2  2s.  net  before  issue  and  £3  3s.  net  afterwards. 

The  First  Book— PARKINSON'S  PARADISUS,  the  noblest  book  on  Gardening  in  the  English  language— is  already  published. 
The  subscription  price  (30s.  net)  was  raised  on  publication  to  £2  2s.  net.  The  remaining  copies  are  steadily  disappearing,  and  the  price  has 
now  been  raised  to  £3  3s.  net.    It  will  later  on  be  raised  to  £4  4s  net. 

Prospectuses  of  all  these  Books  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  METPIUEN,  and  the  Books  can  be  seen  at  their  Offices  or  at  some  of  the 
chief  Booksellers'. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.    With  .in  Introduction  by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  and 
Notes  and  Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.    3  vols,  demy  8vo.  18s.  net. 
"Since  the  first  edition  nearly  sixty  \ea*-s  have  passed  away,  and  only  to-day 
does  the  book  appear  in  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  form,  only  to-dav  has  it  met 
with  an  editor  scholarly  enough  and  completely  enough  equipped  to  do  it  justice." 

Atheneeum. 

A  SKETCH  OF  EGYPTIAN  HISTORY  FROM  THE 

EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  By  Ladv  Amherst  of 
Hackney.  With  many  Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  in  Colour,  demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Egvpt  'from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day  '  has  never  been  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  English  readers  so  completely 
and  so  viv*dlv  as  in  these  page*." — Birmingham  Pot*. 

"  Unquestionablv  the  best  History  of  Egjpt  that  has  yet  been  published  with'n 
the  space  of  one  volume." — Outlook. 

OLD  SERVICE  BOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  and  Henry  Littlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  olher  Illustrations,  demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

[  The  Antiquary  s  Books. 
A  clear  description  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  all  the  vari  us  service-books  in 
use  in  the  Engl'sh  Church  before  the  Reformation.  The  descriptions  have  been 
written  mainly  from  the  books  themselves,  often  from  those  known  to  have  been 
formerly  in  use  in  specified  parish  churches.  One  whole  paee  of  eveiy  important 
service-book  is  given  in  facsimile,  and  reproductions  of  illuminations  have  also  been 
supplied,  some  of  which  depict  services  taking:  place. 

REMAINS  OF  THE  PREHISTORIC  AGE  in  ENGLAND. 

Bv  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc,  F.B.S.  With  93  Illustrations  and  Plans,  demy 
Svo.  7s.  6d.  net.  [The  Antiquary's  Books. 

"  The  whole  forms  an  adequate  introduction  to  a  most  fascinating  subject." 

Westminster  Gazette.- 

"  The  book  offers  a  valuable  digest  of  ascertained  facts  in  'elation  to  the  subject 
tre>ted  of.  It  is  well  up  to  date,  and  the  author  has  generally  confined  himself  to 
fairly  recognised  facts  rather  than  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  theorising." 

Yorkshire  Observer. 

NOTES  OF  AN  EAST  COAST  NATURALIST.  By 

A.  H.  Patterson.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  F.  Southgate.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  author  h*»s  arranged  in  concise  and  compact  form  a  great  number  of 
personal  observations  and  striking  incidents— the  pick  of  the  records  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  wanderings  with  punt  and  gun,  fit  Id-glass  and  Rroadman's  Ark 
among  the  marshes  and  the  broad'ands  of  East  Anglia.  The  bcok  has  twelve 
coloured  illustrations  by  Mr.  Frank  Scuthgate. 

ORDERED  TO  CHINA.    By  Wilbur  J.  Chamberlin. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

This  is  a  series  of  very  interesting  letter*  from  a  correspondent  with  the  American 
contingent  during  the  troubles  in  Peking  in  tqoo.  The  bock  is  written  with  great 
vigour,  and  throws  light  on  much  that  has  hitherto  been  obscure. 

THE  GARDEN  OF   ASIA.     By   Reginald  Farrer. 

Crown  Svo  6s. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  render  in  words  the  peculiar  fascination  of  modern  Japa  n, 
bv  one  who  has  fully  felt  it  through  a  year's  diligent  atid  undistracted  idleness  in 
Tokyo  and  other  places  little  trodden.  This  book  eschews  all  statistics,  forecast  s, 
points  of  view. 

DEVILS.    By  J.  C.  Wall.    Illustrated  by  the  Author 

and  from  Photographs.    Demy  Svo.  4s.  £d.  net. 
Devils  have  ever  influenced  the  minds  of  all  peoples  who  believed  in  an  over- 
ruling Spirit,  whether  evil  or  good.    The  belief  in  them  commanded  the  service  of 
the  pen  and  the  brush.    Thei-e  pages  are  a  concise  treatment  of  the  belief*  and 
legends,  of  the  art  and  place-names  associated  with  the  Devil  and  his  satellites. 

A  HISTORICAL   GEOGRAPHY  OF   THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE.  By  H.  B.  George,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  Svo.  35.  6d. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHNNY  NEWCOME  IN 

THE  NAVY.  By  Alfred  Burton.  With  16  Coloured  Plates  by  T. 
Rowlandson.    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.       [The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 


FICTION 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

LINDLEY  KAYS.    By  Barry  Pain.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  story  of  an  imperfect  heto  ;  of  his  boyhood  in  a  provincial  town,  stifled  in  a 
seyerelvreligious  household  ;  of  the  chance  that  takes  him  away,  educates  him,  and 
hrings  him  to  London  ;  of  failure  there  and  of  success  ;  of  the  events  that  bring  him 
for  a  time  back  to  the  shop  again  :  of  his  wanderings  ;  and  through  all  of  his  love 
for  his  sweetheart. 

ORRAIN.    By  S.  K.  Levett  Yeats,  Author  of  "  The 

Honour  of  Savelli."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CONFESSIONS  OF  DIANA 

PLEASE.  By  Bernard  Capes.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  self-revelation  and  surprising  experiences  of  an  adventuress,  who,  born 
circa  1770,  manages  to  figure  in  some  notable  events,  at  home  and  abroad  (among 
others,  the  Neapolitan  rising  of  1709,  and  its  suppression  by  the  help  of  Nelson 
and  Lady  Hami'ton),  and  throughout  to  bear  ber  integrity,  in  her  own  opinion, 
whole. 

THE   PRINCESS  PASSES.    A  Romance  of  a  Motor. 

By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson.    Ill  istrated,  crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  companion  to  that  very  popular  book,  "  The  Lightning  Conductor." 

A  WEAVER  OF  WEBS.   By  John  Oxenham.  Second 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  action,  and  an  abundance  of  Stirling  scenes.  The  story  is 
well  told  and  the  interest  skilfully  heightened  as  the  tale  develops."— Daily  News. 

"  The  novel  is  at  once  picture-que  in  style  and  full  of  interest,  and  the  characters 
are  well  and  clearly  defined."—  Scotsman. 

SECOND  EDITION   IN  THE  PRESS. 

CAPTAIN  FORTUNE.    By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"It  is  a  fine,  swinging  story  of  times  ever  fruitful  in  adventure  ...  living  and 
actual  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  long  since  s~>  honest,  <o  interesting,  and  so 
well-written  a  piece  of  story-telling  has  appeared." — Morning  Leader. 

"  One  may  plunge  into  '  Captain  Fortune  '  without  reservations,  and  repayment 
is  certain  in  the  t-xhilar.ition  of  a  perfectly  captivatir.g  romance  of  bright  and  yet 
delicate  colour,  and  of  extraordinary  freshness."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOREST.    By  Paul  Waineman, 

Author  of  "  A  Heroine  from  Finland."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
11  Nothing  could  be  more  graphic  and  picturesque  than  Mr.  Waineman's  sketches 
of  forest,  river,  and  fjord.    Rose-Marie,  the  heroine,  is  a  charming  figure." 

Notts  Guardian. 

"  A  delightfully  told  love  stcry  of  Finland." — Outlook. 

PATIENCE  DEAN.    By  Agnes  Grozier  Herbertson. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  It  is  free  from  exaggeration  of  detail,  yet  every  link  in  the  chain  is  in  its  proper 
place,  and  receives  its  due  proportion  of  prominence.  Its  absorbing  interest  is  all 
the  more  astonishing  in  that  it  deals  with  a  simple  and  direct  plot  ...In  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  book,  both  plot  and  unity,  is  so  good  that  it  merits  the  widest  popu- 
larity. It  answers  the  final  test  of  a  book— that  of  arousing  a  keen  interest  which 
does  not  finish  with  the  reading  of  the  last  page.  It  is  a  book  that  many  a  well- 
known  author  n,ight  well  be  proud  of  writing." — Outlook. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE   O'RUDDY.     By  Stephen-  Crane  and  Robert 

Barr.    Crown  8vo  6s. 
"  A  fine  clattering  story  in  the  spirit  of  Smollett."  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"An  extremely  diverting  book.    Readers  will  go  into  fits  of  laughter  over  the 
arno/ing  and  amusing  adventures  ofO'Ruddy." — Outlook. 

"'An  absorbing  and  amusing  strry  of  love  and  adventure.  There  is  a  dash  of 
D'Aitagnan  about  the  O'Ruddy  which  makes  him  a  picturesque  and  attractive 
figure.    Stirling  incidents  precede  the  winning  of  Lady  Mary  by  the  hero." 

Birmingham  Post. 

THE  SLAKING  OF  THE  SWORD.    By  Mrs.  Hugh 

Fraser,  Author  of  "  The  Sto'en  Emperor."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Mrs.  Ftaser  writes  well,  and  contrivts  to  weave  into  the  fabiic  of  the  narrative- 
something  of  the  fascination  and  mystery  that  belong  to  these  regions  of  eternal 
sunshine;" — Daily  News. 

"  Charming  tales  of  the  Far  East." — Outlook. 


METHUEN'S  SIXPENNY  NOYELS  are  the  best  and  most  popular,  ?nd  should  he  asked  for  everywhere.  The  last  are  JOHANNA,  by  B.  M.  Crokcr, 
and  I  CROWN  THEE  KING,  bv  Max  Pemberton.  Ask  also  fcr  METHUEN'S  Complete  Sixpenny  Edition  of  all  the  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 
The  last  numbers  are  FERNANDE  and  THE  VICOMTE  DE  BRAGELONNE.    Part  I.,  double  volume,  is.  (470  pp.) 

Kindly  ask  for  METHUEN'S  AUGUST  BULLETIN,  which  describes  all  Messrs.  METHUEN'S  New  Books  and  Yentures, 

and  is  sent  post-free  to  any  applicant. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


REGISTERED   AS   A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Stteet,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.  —  Saturday,  27  August,  1904. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Everything  goes  to  prove  that  the  battle  now  reach- 
ing- its  culmination  round  Liao-yang  will  be  of  over- 
whelming importance.  The  jeopardy  of  General 
Kuropatkin's  army  is  extreme  ;  and  the  vital  flaw  in 
his  position  suggests  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
which  gives  perhaps  a  nearer  parallel  than  Sedan  on 
which  all  the  German  critics  have  been  insisting.  His 
line  of  retreat,  depending  on  a  single  bridge  and 
one  railway,  is  as  narrow  and  difficult  as  at 
Leipsic  ;  and  the  latest  information  goes  to  prove 
both  that  the  retreat  has  begun  and  that  the 
road  to  the  north  is  threatened  by  a  very  large  force  of 
the  enemy.  We  have  no  exact  information  as  to  the 
numbers  on  either  side  but  the  scale  of  the  battle  is 
very  large.  At  least  half  a  million  men  must  be 
engaged  and  the  Japanese  alone  are  said  to  be  employ- 
ing 500  guns.  The  duration  of  the  battle  and  the 
extent  of  the  operations  are  of  a  similar  proportion  : 
severe  fighting  has  been  going  on  from  the  27th  and 
the  line  of  General  Kuropatkin's  defence  shows  a  front 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  week  the  only  informa- 
tion that  came  through  concerned  the  attack  from  the 
south  against  the  Russian  right  wing.  A  great  battle 
of  varying  fortune  began  on  Tuesday  and  was  continued 
on  Wednesday.  On  the  first  day  the  fighting  was  con- 
tinuous for  about  fourteen  hours.  Some  Russian  posi- 
tions were  taken  and  retaken  and  General  Sakharoff, 
who  as  usual  reported  many  disconnected  details  and 
gave  no  clear  information  of  the  general  issue,  lost  at 
least  3,000  men.  The  Japanese  losses  must  have 
been  even  heavier  :  and  the  issue  of  the  battle  was 
represented  as  doubtful.  It  was  even  declared  to 
be  a  Russian  victory.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  on  Thursday  morning  General 
Sakharoff  began  to  retreat  northward  on  Liao-yang 
and  the  Japanese  were  able  to  press  home  the  attack. 
The  whole  of  the  fighting  took  place  on  the  south-west 
of  the  Russian  lines,  and  taken  by  itself  might  have 
done  no  more  than  force  back  the  Russian  right  wing  a 
little  further  on  the  natural  line  of  retreat  and  contract 
the  semicircle  of  the  defence. 


Up  to  Thursday  morning,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of 
the  fighting  on  the  Russian  right,  not  a  single  word 
was  heard  of  the  movements  of  Kuroki  on  their  left 
wing,  where  the  great  danger  lay.  Just  north  of 
Liao-yang  the  Tai-Tse  cuts  the  railway  to  Mukden  at 
right  angles  and  forms  as  admirable  a  protection  to 
General  Kuropatkin's  left  wing  as  in  the  event  of  a 
defeat  it  would  add  to  the  difficulty  of  retreat.  The 
parallel  with  Leipsic  at  once  shows  the  risk  of  trusting 
to  a  single  bridge  and  pontoons.  On  Thursday  the 
silence  was  broken  by  the  news  that  General  Kuroki 
had  crossed  the  Tai-Tse  river  at  a  bend  in  its  course 
with  a  division  acting  as  a  screen  to  a  yet  larger 
force.  If  division  is  used  in  its  proper  sense, 
this  threat  against  General  Kuropatkin's  left  and  an 
advance  so  close  on  his  line  of  retreat  can  only  mean  a 
decisive  battle.  With  such  a  force  of  the  enemy  on  the 
flank  all  idea  of  retirement  on  Mukden  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  the  railway  is  interrupted 
further  north.  The  battle  must  be  fought  ;  and  the 
stubbornness  of  the  Russian  defence,  remarkable  in 
Tuesday's  and  Wednesday's  fighting,  has  become  since 
General  Kuroki's  crossing  of  the  Tai-Tse  a  necessity. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  alternative  is  left  but  a  victory 
in  a  pitched  battle  or  a  wholly  disastrous  retreat  piece- 
meal towards  the  Manchurian  boundary. 

As  to  the  fighting  in  the  south  there  are  a  few  cer- 
tainties, some  probabilities,  and  concealing  both  a  vast 
number  of  conjectural  facts  and  theories.  Round  Port 
Arthur,  which  the  correspondents  released  from  Tokio 
will  now  be  reaching,  the  one  certainty  is  that  the  town 
is  besieged  and  has  not  fallen.  Probably  the  Japanese 
have  narrowed  the  circle  but  whether  they  will  yet 
think  it  worth  while  to  spend  many  lives  in  a  great 
assault  we  cannot  tell.  On  consecutive  days  we  were 
told  that  Kuroki  had  sent  down  reinforcements  to  the 
besieging  force  and  that' fresh  troops  had  been  sent  up 
from  Port  Arthur  to  help  him  in  his  great  attack  on 
Kuropatkin.  The  two  bodies  must  have  passed  each 
other  on  the  way.  But  whatever  the  progress  of  the 
attack  it  is  certain  that  the  defence  has  been  a  gallant 
one.  The  town  has  held  out  against  all  expectation, 
Russian  as  well  as  foreign,  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
defence  must  have  been  of  real  aid  to  General  Kuro- 
patkin both  morally  and  in  keeping  a  considerable 
number  of  Japanese  troops  engaged. 

The  influential  deputation  of  shipowners  who  waited 
on  Mr.  Balfour  a  fortnight  ago  might  have  been  more 
severely  handled  if  Mr.  Balfour  had  been  more  reluctant 
to  accept  their  facts.    He  was  able  to  show  at  the  time 
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by  a  very  pretty  use  of  the  Socratean  method  that  their 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  British  to  foreign  ships 
searched  and  impounded  was  fallacious.  But  the  gist 
of  their  complaint,  at  least  so  far  as  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  was  concerned,  lay  in  the  jealous  asser- 
tion that  Germany  had  received  instantaneous  compen- 
sation in  the  case  of  the  "  Thea  ".  The  assertion  was 
allowed  to  pass.  We  now  know  from  our  ambassador 
in  S.  Petersburg  that  no  compensation  has  been  given 
and  that  the  owners  of  the  "  Thea  "  are  appealing  to  a 
higher  authority  against  the  decision  of  the  prize  court. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  body  of  men  of  such  responsibility 
as  these  representative  shipowners  should  have  given 
their  sanction  to  a  harmful  rumour  for  which  they  must 
have  known  that  there  was  insufficient  evidence. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Dalai  Lama  who  now  in  com- 
pany with  Dorjieff  has  fled  into  Mongolia,  the  nego- 
tiations in  Tibet  are  proceeding  happily  enough  ;  and 
according  to  the  last  news — which  comes  from  Simla — 
the  Mission  may  return  on  its  home  journey  unex- 
pectedly soon.  September  15  is  suggested.  The  news 
however  is  still  indefinite  and  we  hear  nothing  of  any 
precise  agreement  to  the  eight  remaining  clauses  of 
Colonel  Younghusband's  demand.  So  far  east  as 
Tibet  general  assurances  are  hardly  worth  telegraphing. 
The  English  camp  has  been  disturbed  by  one  incident. 
A  fanatic  lama  ran  amok  and  inflicted  severe  injuries  on 
two  officers  who  attempted  to  arrest  him.  He  was  at 
once  condemned  to  death  and  a  fine  inflicted  on  the 
monastery  to  which  he  belonged.  The  incident  is  pro- 
bably an  isolated  case  of  fanaticism  common  enough  in 
the  East.  A  Thursday's  telegram,  which  it  is  worth 
notice  took  only  four  days,  records  more  pleasing 
incidents.  In  return  for  hospitality  small  silver  coins 
have  been  distributed  among  the  poor  of  Lhasa,  and 
Nepaulese,  British  and  Tibetans  seem  to  have  shared 
in  the  peaceful  amusement  of  horse-racing. 

Prince  George  of  Greece,  whose  position  as  High 
Commissioner  of  Crete  has  not  been  so  peaceful  as  the 
absence  of  popular  clamour  would  suggest,  has 
suddenly  announced  his  intention  of  making  a  tour  of 
the  Powers.  He  will  have  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
them  severally  that  the  slow  results  of  the  concert  have 
not  been  correspondingly  sure.  Compromise  of  the 
sort  to  which  the  concert  was  pledged  is  not  often  of 
the  quality  to  endure  or  satisfy.  But  Prince  George's 
conclusion  that  the  evils  would  be  mended  by  handing 
over  Crete  to  Greece  will  need  all  his  persuasive  powers. 
The  solution  would  possibly  be  better  than  the  present 
position,  but  history  does  not  point  to  the  advantage  of 
entrusting  great  charges  to  small  and  weak  Powers, 
and  after  all  the  Turkish  suzerainty,  even  if  it  means 
nothing,  is  not  negligible.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Turk,  which  should  be  considered,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  for  Greece,  a  little  nation  he  has  recently 
defeated,  to  exercise  power  over  Crete  than  for  Austria, 
in  the  much-quoted  parallel,  to  rule  Herzegovina  ;  and 
there  is  likely  to  be  danger  in  the  plain  neglect  by  out- 
side forces  of  the  relative  right  and  might  of  the  two 
nations  concerned.  Prince  George  himself,  in  his 
double  duty  to  the  Grecian  navy  and  to  the  Sultan,  is 
in  an  impossible  position,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  any 
event  he  will  resign  the  post  of  High  Commissioner, 
which  naturally  concludes  next  year. 

The  death  of  Murad,  once  for  nearly  three  months 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  announced  on  Wednesday.  The 
news  had  been  kept  back  for  two  days,  it  is  said 
to  allow  of  a  satisfactory  autopsy.  His  deposition 
twenty-eight  years  ago  and  his  incarceration  since 
are  not  perhaps  quite  such  an  easy  mystery  as  is 
generally  believed.  He  acceded  to  the  throne  on  the 
deposition  of  his  uncle  Abdul-Aziz  and  there  is  no 
question  that  the  hopes  of  the  young  Turkish  party 
were  very  high.  A  thoroughgoing  democratic  con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  with  the  backing  of  the  young 
Sultan  and  the  excitement  was  great.  The  reform  was 
too  sudden  and  extreme  to  hope  for  success  or  to 
deserve  it  ;  and  its  promulgation  made  the  task  of 
Abdul  Hamid  easy.  He  deposed  and  imprisoned  his 
brother  on  the  ground  of  his  madness  and  has  since 
steadily  increased  the  autocracy  of  his  power.    But  is 


it  certain  that  Abdul  Murad  was  such  a  weakling  in 
mind  as  has  been  generally  supposed  ?  He  was  as 
certainly  accomplished  in  the  parts  of  a  liberal  education 
as  he  was  without  the  force  of  will  which  distinguished 
his  younger  brother.  But  all  that  we  know  of  him  is 
at  least  as  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  rather 
visionary  philosopher  as  with  a  weakling  intellect ;  and 
the  greater  stringency  of  his  imprisonment  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  is  as  consistent  with  the  growing  fear 
of  his  party  as  with  the  increase  of  his  mental  malady. 

The  hopes  entertained  earlier  in  the  week  that  the 
French  Ministry  and  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Marseilles  would  succeed  in  settling  the 
grave  disputes  between  the  shipowners  and  their 
employes  have  not  been  fulfilled.  A  general  strike 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Dockers'  Federation  of  France, 
which  will  include  ten  Mediterranean  ports  in  France, 
Corsica,  and  Algeria.  Not  only  is  the  trade  of  the  port 
threatened  with  paralysis  but  there  seems  reason  to 
fear  the  outbreak  of  very  serious  disorders.  In  the 
dispute  the  Government  is  an  unwilling  third  party. 
The  shipowners,  as  part  of  their  plan  of  resistance 
to  the  men's  demands  for  better  terms  of  wages 
and  hours,  considered  that  the  Government  ought 
to  aid  them  by  insisting  on  the  men  continuing  at  work 
under  the  regulations  laid  down  for  them  by  the 
Maritime  Code.  As  their  demand  was  not  complied 
with  they  refused  to  perform  their  contracts  with  the 
Government  for  which  they  receive  subsidies  ;  and  thus 
really  "struck"  against  the  Government  which  is 
threatening  them  with  fines.  The  trade-unions  had 
agreed  to  a  joint  arbitration  board  which  would  protect 
the  shipowners  from  the  indiscipline  and  unreasonable 
actions  of  the  men.  For  some  reason  this  has  not 
been  accepted.  The  attempted  compromise  has  broken 
down  and  the  ordering  of  the  general  strike  is  the  con- 
sequence. In  the  United  States  the  meat  strike  is 
extending  ;  and  it  is  said  that  two  millions  of  people  in 
the  Chicago  district  are  being  reduced  to  a  vegetable 
diet.  There  is  a  lock-out  of  the  glass-workers  in  the 
Charleroi  district,  Belgium,  which  may  last  several 
months. 

We  are  told  that  public  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
as  indicated  by  the  press,  is  beginning  to  show  a 
proper  hatred  of  lynch  law  ;  but  the  latest  outrages 
in  Georgia  show  no  diminution  in  brutality  and  the 
authors  remain  entirely  unpunished.  The  negroes  who 
were  lynched  had  been  already  condemned  to  death, 
when  the  mob  from  no  motive  but  an  insolent  hatred 
took  into  their  own  hands  the  infliction  of  the  sentence 
in  a  more  barbarous  form.  It  was  the  best  method 
they  could  devise  of  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
white  to  the  black  in  the  art  of  civilisation.  But  the 
lawlessness  did  not  stop  at  taking  the  law  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  proper  authorities.  The  lynching  has 
been  followed  by  a  number  of  attacks,  both  vexatious 
and  brutal  in  character,  upon  innocent  negroes.  In  face 
of  the  continued  impunity  of  the  authors  of  the  outrages, 
it  is  not  wholly  easy  to  believe  in  the  change  of  senti- 
ment in  the  Southern  States  ;  and  indeed  the  menace 
of  a  wider  outbreak  is  as  actual  as  it  ever  was. 

Party  politics  during  the  week  have  not  been  remark- 
able. The  principal  pronouncements  seem  to  have 
come  from  Lord  Londonderry  and  Mr.  Allan  de  Tatton 
Egerton,  M.P.  Mr.  Lanfear  Lucas,  writing  to  Lord 
Londonderry  from  the  Junior  Constitutional  Club, 
suggests  that  a  postcard  should  be  sent  from  the 
Conservative  associations  to  every  constituent  in  their 
divisions  asking  whether  he  favours  Mr.  Balfour  or 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  One  objection  to  this  wise  proposal 
is  that  the  constituent  would  not  feel  called  on  to  spend 
a  halfpenny  on  a  reply  ;  and  if,  instead,  a  penny  letter 
were  sent  and  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  en- 
closed, he  might  remove  the  stamp  and  use  it  for  what 
he  considered  to  be  better  purposes  :  the  stamp  con- 
science being  of  a  somewhat  easy-going  character  in 
such  cases — the  man  takes  to  himself  the  stamp,  saying 
This  repays  me  for  the  trouble  I  have  had  in  opening 
and  reading  an  unnecessary  and  unsolicited  letter. 
But  Lord  Londonderry  regards  Mr.  Lucas  seriously.  In 
his  reply  he  says  in  effect  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  only 
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person  to  be  considered,  "  the  only  person  qualified  on 
behalf  of  the  Unionist  party  to  propound  the  policy  of 
that  party  ".  Yes  ;  but  he  would  find  it  a  hard  thing 
to  push  off  from  the  chessboard  of  politics  such  a 
heavily  weighted  piece  as  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Egerton,  at  a  Primrose  gathering,  declared 
that  the  country  would  not  suffer  in  the  least  if 
Parliament  were  not  to  meet  again  for  two  or  three 
years.  To  the  scandal  of  the  Liberal  newspapers, 
which  protest  against  the  speech,  he  would  remove  the 
bauble  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  is  quite  Crom- 
wellian.  We  do  not  expect  to  live  to  see  anything  of 
the  kind  occur,  and  do  not  suggest  that  the  plan  is 
practicable.  But  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  country 
would  suffer  if  Parliament  did  not  sit  for  three  years, 
provided  the  money  could  be  voted  by  some  other 
reasonable  means  than  those  which  now  obtain.  A 
famous  Chairman  of  Committee  declared — though  not 
publicly — not  very  long  ago  that  much  Parliamentary 
legislation  was  bad  and  that  therefore  he  viewed 
obstruction  without  grave  misgiving.  It  is  an  easy 
step  from  this  position  to  that  of  Mr.  Egerton. 

Lord  D un raven's  Irish  Land  Conference  Committee 
has  come  out  in  a  new  shape  as  the  Irish  Reform 
Association,  and  its  committee  has  issued  a  report  which 
has  caused  some  sensation  in  Ireland.  Beginning  with 
a  declaration  of  Unionist  faith,  the  Reformers  favour 
"  the  devolution  to  Ireland  of  a  larger  measure  of  local 
government  than  she  possesses",  propose  the  extension 
to  their  country  of  the  system  of  private  bill  legislation 
in  force  in  Scotland,  with  necessary  modifications,  and 
call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  educational  reform. 
They  hope  to  further  the  land-purchase  policy,  and 
desire  to  co-operate  in  any  practicable  proposals  for  the 
better  housing  of  labourers.  Mr.  Redmond  at  the 
United  Irish  League  Conference  at  New  York  (to 
which  by  a  fine  stroke  of  humour  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  invited)  hailed  the  new  depar- 
ture as  a  step  towards  Home  Rule,  but  in 
his  present  position  he  naturally  tries  to  draw 
comfort  from  unexpected  resources.  There  are 
obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  the 
Scotch  procedure  to  Ireland — particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  extra-Parliamentary  panel — but  many 
Irish  Unionists  have  long  felt,  with  moderate  Home 
Rulers,  that  there  is  a  large  and  most  unnecessary 
waste  of  Irish  money  in  the  promotion  of  Irish  private 
bills.  As  regards  the  general  principle  of  devolution, 
the  Irish  local  bodies  have  not  yet  been  able  or  willing 
to  keep  practical  local  matters  apart  from  Parliamentary 
politics,  though  they  are  doing  their  work  on  the  whole 
better  than  was  expected.  And  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Agricultural  Council  established  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  department  has  already  introduced 
a  new  system  in  the  management  of  a  most  important 
branch  of  Irish  affairs. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  new  movement,  because  it 
means  the  development  of  a  positive  constructive  policy 
on  the  part  of  an  uninfluential  section  of  Irish  Unionists, 
at  present  unrepresented  in  the  Commons  and  standing 
for  interests  which  differ  widely  from  those  of  the 
Ulster  democracy.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  exactly  where 
the  officers  of  the  new  regiment  are  to  find  their  rank 
and  file.  The  Nationalist  organisatisn  will  of  course 
resist  the  displacement  of  any  Home  Rule  M.P.  by  a 
Unionist  "  Reformer",  the  priesthood  will  look  with 
suspicion  on  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  laymen  of 
either  creed  to  interfere  with  their  management  of 
elementary  education,  while  the  very  proper  declaration 
as  to  higher  education  will  tell  against  the  Reformers 
in  Ulster  constituencies.  Land-purchase  is  hanging 
fire  because  the  extremists  have  for  the  moment  ob- 
tained control  of  the  United  Irish  League,  and  if 
Mr  Redmond  cannot  keep  his  own  party  to  their 
bargain,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  sits  with  folded  hands  while 
agitators  are  inducing  the  tenants  not  to  offer  reason- 
able prices  for  their  farms,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
landlord  members  of  the  conference  can  do  to  further 
the  policy  of  purchase.  But  there  is  a  real  opportunity 
in  the  labourers'  question.  A  few  Nationalist  members 
are  in  earnest  about  the  labourers'  interests,  but  the 


party  organisation  has  always  been  controlled  by  the 
farmers  and  their  friends  in  their  own  interests. 
Tenant  farmers  have  now  got  most  of  the  advantages 
demanded  twenty  years  ago,  but  labourers  are  still 
emigrating  by  thousands.  If  the  new  movement  could 
agree  on  a  common  programme  in  certain  matters  with 
Lord  Emly  and  his  Labourers'  League  we  might  see  a 
new  departure  in  Irish  politics  which  would  prove  of 
real  benefit  to  a  most  deserving  and  neglected  class. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Grey  to  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  Canada  was  almost  inevitable.  He  is 
brother-in-law  of  Lord  Minto  and  for  the  last  five 
critical  years  has  also  been  in  constant  touch  with 
Canadian  sentiment  through  his  friendship  with  eminent 
Canadians.  Since  his  return  from  Rhodesia,  of  which 
he  was  Administrator  in  1896  and  1897,  he  has 
spent  his  whole  energies  in  promoting  in  one  way  and 
another  the  imperial  sentiment.  Every  imperial  organi- 
sation— the  Empire  League,  the  League  of  the 
Empire,  the  Colonial  Institute — has  called  on  him  to 
speak  on  every  important  occasion  ;  and  his  speeches 
have  always  been  conspicuous  for  stimulus.  No  doubt 
the  width  of  his  activity  has  been  its  weakness.  A  logician 
might  say  that  his  energy  has  been  greater  in  extent 
than  content  ;  and  much  of  the  business  in  which  he 
might  at  any  moment  have  been  found  immersed  was 
more  sentimental  than  practical.  But  his  zeal,  capacity, 
personal  connexion  and  the  historic  associations  of  his 
family  make  his  claims  to  succeed  Lord  Minto  pre- 
eminent ;  and  he  will  have  what  he  himself  most  needs, 
a  compulsion  to  concentrate  his  energies. 

Dr.  Ridding,  who  died  on  Wednesday  night,  scarcely 
a  month  after  he  had  announced  his  resignation,  will 
be  remembered  perhaps  more  as  a  headmaster  than  as 
a  bishop.  He  was  headmaster  of  Winchester  during 
the  time  of  its  expansion  and  his  life  was  without 
interruption  bound  up  in  the  school.  He  was  born  at 
Winchester  and  educated  there,  a  Winchester  master 
under  Moberly  and  headmaster  in  succession  to  him, 
and  a  governor  of  the  school  when  he  died.  Perhaps 
in  some  ways,  great  as  was  his  twenty  years'  work  in 
Southwell,  his  experience  as  don  and  headmaster 
did  not  altogether  help  him  as  bishop,  and  it  was 
made  a  charge  against  him  that  he  introduced  few 
but  Wykehamists  into  his  diocese.  His  obscurity  and 
oddity  in  expression  were  not  appreciated  in  Southwell 
as  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  Much  in  him  was  not 
well  understood  ;  though  everyone  understood  his  great 
generosity  and  appreciated  his  possession  of  that  indi- 
viduality of  character  which  so  many  of  the  great 
churchmen's  successors  miss.  In  a  short  time  Mr. 
Balfour  will  have  three  vacancies  to  fill  :  in  Southwell, 
of  which  Dr.  Ridding  was  the  first  bishop,  and  in  the 
two  new  bishoprics.  Where  are  the  great  men  to  fill 
them  ? 

Of  the  many  congresses  held  this  week,  the  Pan-Keltic 
gathering  at  Carnarvon  is  certainly  the  most  amusing 
and  also  the  most  learned  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  debt  which  Kelts  and 
especially  Welsh  Kelts  owe  to  Professor  Rhys.  If  we 
are  in  for  a  thoroughgoing  revival  of  local  chauvinism 
it  is  well  that  the  movement  should  be  in  the  control 
of  men  of  such  learning.  It  is  undeniable  that  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  or  so  a  strong  tendency,  more 
literary  perhaps  than  national,  has  set  towards  the  pre- 
servation of  local  customs  and  costume  and  language  ; 
and  indeed  it  were  a  pity  to  lose  the  picturesque  relics 
of  history.  Fishguard  oysterwomen,  we  hope,  will  still 
wear  the  dress  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  century 
frightened  a  body  of  invading  French  into  surrender. 
The  creation  of  a  common  Keltic  language  is  a  more 
ambitious  conception,  though  in  some  sense  it  still 
exists.  We  have  heard  Breton  peasants  converse  with 
Pembrokeshire  cottagers,  and  Armorican,  which  is 
reviving  in  Brittany,  is  even  now  not  wholly  a  strange 
dialect  in  Cornwall  and  Wales. 

Mr.  Plowden  has  deferred  for  a  week  his  decision  in 
the  prosecution  against  the  palmist  who  passes  under 
the  "  trade  "  name  of  Keiro.  He  has  to  decide  whether 
the  practice  of  palmistry  is  attempting  to  obtain  money 
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by  false  pretences  when  the  "  client  "  considers  it  hum- 
bug-. Another  point  is  whether  palmistry  is  telling- 
fortunes  by  "witchcraft,  sorcery,  enchantment  or  con- 
juration". Some  of  the  "shots"  appear  to  have  been 
wide  of  the  mark,  as  when  the  female  detective  who  was 
in  search  of  evidence  was  told  that  she  would  deceive  no 
one.  One  thing  seems  established  that  whether  female 
detectives  believe  in  palmistry  or  not  many  people  take 
it  seriously  :  and  some  are  willing  to  pay  large  sums  to 
learn  the  art,  though  that  does  not  necessarily  imply 
belief  in  it.  We  may  take  it  that  the  "  unhappy  married 
women  "  who  form  half  of  one  professional's  clientele 
are  believers  :  and  those  who  want  to  know  "if  they 
would  get  married  "  are  probably  equally  earnest.  It 
has  always  been  a  risky  business  :  it  recalls  the  sinister 
history  of  the  love  philtre.  But  did  it  ever  occur  to  a 
palmist  to  make  himself  a  really  useful  person  by  in- 
troducing to  the  women  who  want  to  get  married  the 
married  women  who  are  unhappy  and  giving  them  the 
opportunity  of  talking  their  cases  over  together  ? 

Anyone  who  has  lived  during  the  summer  within 
reach  of  the  dust  of  a  main  road  will  feel  no  doubt  on 
the  immense  increase  of  motor-cars  in  England,  but  a 
most  interesting  return  made  by  the  Home  Office  will 
perhaps  outdo  expectation.  We  may  take  1896  as  the 
year  when  motor-cars  began  to  be  common.  But  up 
to  the  end  of  last  year  not  more  than  14,000  "  self- 
propelled  vehicles "  had  been  registered.  Since  the 
bill  came  into  operation  on  1  January  the  number  has 
increased  to  over  30,000.  The  total  number  of  motor- 
cycles has  actually  been  tripled  in  the  last  seven 
months.  The  bill,  timorous  and  tentative  as  it  was, 
may  be  said  to  have  created  a  great  industry  :  but  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  feel  pleased  that  such  a  stimulus  has 
been  given  to  the  least  lovely  form  of  "self-propelled 
vehicles  ".  Probably  the  number  of  motor-cycles  is 
even  greater  than  appears,  as  it  is  a  not  uncommon 
practice  for  owners  of  cycles  to  take  out  a  car  licence, 
which  costs  the  same  as  a  cycle  licence  and  includes  the 
right  to  ride  the  smaller  machine. 

The  attempt  of  the  officials  to  popularise  the 
Ordnance  maps  by  offering  them  for  sale  through  the 
post  offices  has  proved  anything  but  encouraging.  Yet 
nobody  who  has  made  use  of  these  maps  for  any  length 
of  time  denies  that  they  are  far  the  best  on  the  market. 
There  is  nothing  to  rival  much  less  excel  them. 
The  ordinary  road  maps  and  guide-book  maps  are 
poor  things  indeed  compared  with  the  beautiful  work 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  Ordnance  maps  are 
clear  and  bold  in  design,  rarely  at  serious  fault  in  nomen- 
clature, and  the  method  of  road  differentiation  is  a 
great  help  to  walkers,  cyclists  and  drivers.  It  is  not 
commonly  known  that  the  Ordnance  Survey  is  very 
generous  in  the  permission  it  grants  to  other  map- 
makers  to  use  its  splendid  work.  The  Ordnance  maps, 
too,  are  sheets  which  some  people  can  study  by  the 
hour  at  home.  We  scarcely  know  of  any  other  maps 
to  which  this  applies  save  the  early  and  beautiful 
seventeenth-century  maps  of  Speed. 

Speed's  maps  and  those  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  may 
be  an  acquired  taste  :  a  rather  barbarous,  high-geared, 
low  handle-barred,  "biking" — horrible  but  expressive 
word — public  has  never  heard  of  Speed.  But  it  has 
also  never  heard,  certainly  never  read  a  page  of, 
Camden  :  and  Leland  it  would  find  intolerably  dull.  It 
has  no  eye  for  the  face  of  the  country  to-day,  much  less 
an  interest  in  the  England  of  a  time  so  long  past.  It  is 
happy  to  be  totally  uneducated  in  the  unpaying,  un- 
talked-of  subjects  of  the  dull  antiquary,  the  "  old 
party  "  who  commonly  hammers  the  rocks  and  picks  up 
bits  of  broken  flints  and  is  concerned  about  people  who 
were  buried  in  the  barrows  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Yet  the  Ordnance  Survey,  knowing  this,  set  about 
marking  on  the  maps  these  very  barrows — at  least  a 
large  number  of  them — together  with  "  camps  "  and 
the  like.  Fancy  the  money  and  time  which  must  have 
been  spent  in  acquiring  all  this  information  !  All  the 
plain  man  wants  are  the  roads  and  the  hills  and  the 
towns — and  the  public-houses  by  the  wayside,  the  more 
of  them,  distinctly  the  better — on  his  map.  The 
Ordnance  Survey,  by  the  way,  does  mark  some  of  the 
public-houses  by  the  roadsides — by  a  "  P.H.". 


JUDGES  AND  THE  BECK  CASE. 

THE  letters  of  Sir  Forrest  Fulton  and  Sir  Douglas 
Straight  which  have  appeared  in  the  "Times" 
discussing  the  circumstances  attending  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Adolf  Beck  are  of  special  value.  Sir  Forrest 
Fulton  is  the  judge  who  tried  the  case  in  1896.  Sir 
Douglas  Straight  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  able 
counsel  practising  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  and 
was  afterwards  a  judge  in  India.  Both  are  therefore 
able  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  legal  view  of  the 
case,  and  the  practical  lessons  which  may  be  drawn 
from  it  for  a  reform  of  the  present  system  of  investiga- 
tion preliminary  to  trial,  and  the  steps  subsequent  to 
trial  which  ought  to  be  taken  for  redressing  miscarriages 
of  justice.  Sir  Forrest  Fulton  narrates  the  facts  of 
Beck's  trial  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  suspicious 
circumstances  of  the  case  as  it  was  prepared  by  the 
police  for  his  investigation.  His  explanation  as  to  the 
identification  of  Beck  by  the  women  who  accused  him 
of  robbing  them  only  goes  to  show  that  he  as  judge  had 
no  means  of  discovering  any  malpractices  that  may  have 
been  used  in  getting  up  the  case.  When  he  had  put 
before  the  jury  the  usual  warnings  as  to  the  credibility 
of  the  witnesses,  and  the  danger  of  trusting"  to  expert 
evidence  in  handwriting,  the  responsibility  rested 
solely  upon  the  jury.  So  far  he  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  Beck  had  a  fair  trial  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that 
phrase.  The  inquiry  which  has  been  asked  for  by 
those  who  suspect  the  getting  up  of  the  case  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  happened  in  court.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  proceedings  in 
a  recent  divorce  case  where  the  evidence  of  identifi- 
cation given  at  the  trial  itself  raised  no  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  judge  who  presided.  Yet  afterwards  the 
whole  getting  up  of  the  case  was  questioned  by  the 
King's  Proctor,  and  the  decree  was  not  only  rescinded 
but  the  private  detectives  engaged  stand  charged  with 
the  offence  of  getting  up  false  evidence.  We  have  no 
intention  of  course  of  expressing  any  opinion  on  these 
later  proceedings.  The  point  is  that,  where  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  appears  to  have  occurred,  the  preliminary  stage 
of  getting  up  evidence  may  be  the  most  important  for 
inquiry.  In  criminal  cases  we  have  no  such  machinery 
as  that  of  the  King's  Proctor's  office.  Sometimes  when 
detectives  have  concocted  evidence  we  hear  of  prosecu- 
tions for  perjury.  No  one  ought  to  say  that  an  inquiry 
in  the  Beck  case  would  reveal  what  would  make  a 
prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  perjury  necessary  ;  but 
that  there  are  prima  facie  grounds  for  inquiry  to  make 
it  clear  whether  this  is  so  or  not  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  has 
set  out  very  convincingly  in  his  discussion  of  this 
affair  in  his  "Daily  Mail"  articles.  Mr.  Sims  says 
"  The  detective  officer  who  was  first  entrusted  with  the 
investigation  reported  that  after  making  inquiries  he 
was  firmly  convinced  that  Adolf  Beck  was  an  innocent 
man.  He  made  a  report  in  Beck's  favour  to  the 
authorities,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  case  was  taken 
out  of  his  hands  and  placed  in  those  of  the  officer  who 
eventually  secured  the  conviction.  The  circumstances 
in  which  an  officer  who  believed  in  Beck's  innocence  was 
ordered  to  hand  over  the  case  to  someone  else  is  not 
the  least  important  matter  to  be  dealt  with  when 
the  long-delayed  investigation  takes  place.  The  official 
responsible  for  an  action  which  had  such  disastrous 
consequences  may  have  a  perfectly  good  and  acceptable 
explanation.  But  the  time  has  certainly  come  when  in 
the  interests  of  justice  it  should  be  made  ".  We  may 
add  that  the  mere  fact  that  one  officer  secures  a  con- 
viction where  another  fails  proves  nothing  in  itself ;  but 
if  it  is  subsequently  shown  that  the  man  convicted  is 
innocent  the  officer's  intelligence  and  zeal  have  had  very 
terrible  consequences. 

Sir  Douglas  Straight's  opinion  that  an  inquiry  ought 
to  be  instituted  is  valuable  in  support  of  the  demand  for 
investigation.  Where  a  department  works  in  secresy, 
as  our  police  department  does  and  must  do  to  a  great 
extent,  there  is  the  danger  that  this  secresy  may  hide 
many  injustices.  Our  judicial  system  is  pure  ;  but 
there  are  many  crooked  paths  leading  to  the  open 
court.  The  weak  points  of  our  police  administration 
lie  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  its  operations  ; 
and  the  preliminary  investigation  rivals  in  its  abuses 
the  defects  of  our  prison  system.    When  an  occasion 
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arises  for  uneasiness  as  to  what  has  happened  behind 
the  veil  that  hides  the  action  of  the  police,  the  public 
safety,  the  personal  liberty  of  every  citizen,  is  imperilled, 
if  the  police  escape  by  wrapping  themselves  in  the 
mysteries  of  their  office.  The  Home  Secretary,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Douglas  Straight,  has  legally  no  power  to 
order  an  inquiry  into  what  happened  in  preparing  the 
case  against  Adolf  Beck.  He  suggests  that  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  appointing  three  impartial 
and  competent  persons  who  would  inquire  and  report 
to  him  for  his  guidance  in  determining  what  other 
action  is  necessary.  The  Home  Secretary  is  taking 
plenty  of  time  to  consider  whether  an  inquiry  shall  be 
held  or  not  ;  but  if  he  declines  to  appoint  such  a  body 
as  Sir  Douglas  Straight  proposes,  or  fails  to  devise 
some  satisfactory  inquisition,  he  will  neither  regard  the 
interests  of  the  public,  nor  the  police,  nor  his  own  official 
reputation.  It  would  be  better  for  the  police  to  be 
declared  over-zealous,  and  eager  to  accept  the  untested 
evidence  of  angry  and  foolish  women,  than  to  be  under 
the  suspicion  of  conspiracy  to  convict  Adolf  Beck,  as 
will  happen  if  inquiry  is  refused.  Confidence  in  them 
will  be  diminished  and  they  will  observe  the  effects 
in  the  distrust  their  evidence  will  excite  in  all  the 
Courts. 

But  there  is  another  and  equally  important  matter  in 
which  both  Sir  Forrest  Fulton  and  Sir  Douglas  Straight 
agree.  This  is  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases.  Sir  Forrest  Fulton 
says  "  no  one  would  welcome  more  heartily  than  I 
should  the  establishment  of  a  strong  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  ".  Sir  Douglas  Straight  hopes  that  we  may  yet 
have  an  Appeal  Court  or  at  least  a  Court  of  Revision 
for  dealing  publicly  with  many  matters  that  arise  after 
conviction.  That  we  ought  to  have  this  speedily  is  an 
irresistible  inference,  we  think,  from  the  Beck  case. 
Sir  Forrest  Fulton  naturally  defends  his  ruling,  which 
excluded  the  comparison  of  Beck's  handwriting  with 
that  of  Smith  and  every  other  means  of  proving  the 
non-identity  of  Beck  with  Smith.  He  may  be  right  in 
claiming  that  any  other  judge  would  have  taken  the 
same  course.  That  is  precisely  what  we  do  not 
know  ;  because  we  have  no  authoritative  tribunal  to 
determine  the  question.  Nobody  can  say  that  Sir 
Forrest  Fulton  was  wrong  on  this  point  ;  and  in  other 
respects  his  conduct  of  the  trial  is  unassailable.  There 
is  a  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved  in  which  there 
maybe  appeals  on  points  of  law  such  as  that  which 
arose  in  the  Beck  case  ;  but  it  is  in  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  whether  his  ruling  shall  be  reviewed  by  it. 
Apparently  Sir  Forrest  Fulton  was  not  asked  to  reserve 
the  point  for  that  Court.  Where  the  issues  are  so 
important  no  man's  life  or  liberty  ought  to  be  staked 
on  the  hazard  of  a  die — the  fallible  judgment  of  one 
man.  The  objections  to  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
may  be  put  very  plausibly.  Whenever  a  change  in 
the  criminal  law  is  proposed  there  is  never  any 
lack  of  arguments  against  it.  It  was  so  with  the 
Criminal  Evidence  Act  which  gave  power  to  prisoners 
to  give  evidence.  Many  lawyers  prophesied  disaster, 
and  much  was  said  which  had  a  family  resemblance 
to  what  is  heard  against  a  Criminal  Appeal  Court.  Yet 
this  Act  has  proved  itself  an  obviously  reasonable 
part  of  our  criminal  system.  What  influenced  laymen, 
and  gave  the  motive  power  for  reform,  was  the  anomaly 
of  an  innocent  prisoner  not  being  able  to  open  his 
mouth  in  self-defence.  In  the  case  of  Beck  the  general 
public  will  also  see  in  an  equally  strong  light  the 
anomaly  of  a  system  of  criminal  law  which  has  no 
procedure  for  the  judicial  revision  of  convictions,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  of  punishments.  Our  criminal  judges 
of  all  grades,  wielding  their  terrible  powers,  are  irre- 
sponsible, whilst  in  matters  of  money  they  are  under 
even  superfluous  control  by  Courts  of  Appeal. 


THE  SAD  AND  SORROWFUL  UNION. 

TT  is  only  natural  that  the  remarkable  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  the  United  Frees 
and  the  "Wee  Frees"  should  call  forth  outbursts  of 
temper,  whenever  any  victim  of  the  second  "sad  and 
sorrowfu'  union  "  that  Scotland  has  known  enters  a 
pulpit,  or  forgathers  with  his  mates  in  a  presbytery. 


Gentlemen  in  a  temper  seldom  weigh  iheir  words,  or 
otherwise  something  less  foolish  would  have  been  said, 
than  that  there  may  have  been  law,  but  that  there  has 
been  no  equity  about  the  decision.  Using  the  term 
equity  in  its  technical  sense  such  talk,  as  every  Scotch 
and  English  lawyer  knows,  is  nonsense.  In  Scotch 
jurisprudence  we  believe  that  law  and  equity  have  been 
always  the  same  thing.  From  an  English  point  of  view 
the  rock  on  which  Dr.  Rainy 's  craft  is  shipwrecked  is 
neither  common  law  nor  statute  ;  but  the  doctrine  of 
trusts  is  the  greatest  creation  of  Equity  lawyers.  And 
using  the  term  equity  in  a  more  popular  sense,  nothing 
more  inequitable  could  well  be  conceived  than  the 
deprivation  of  a  small  minority  of  its  legal  rights  on 
the  ground  of  its  numerical  weakness  or  its  obsolete 
theology.  The  truth  indeed  is  that  when  these  irri- 
tated gentlemen  use  the  word  equity,  they  really  mean 
policy.  Their  true  complaint  against  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  that  they  did  not  take  a  leaf  out 
of  the  book  of  the  Privy  Council  of  former  days,  and 
give  what  might  be  called  a  judgment  not  of  law  but 
of  policy.  Considering  the  impertinent  manner  in  which 
many  of  the  United  Frees  have  supported  Protestant 
persecution  bills  for  English  High  Churchmen,  such 
language  in  their  lips  is  exceptionally  impudent  ;  but 
in  any  case  the  melancholy  disrepute  into  which  the 
Privy  Council  as  an  ecclesiastical  Court  has  fallen 
since  the  days  of  the  Purchas  and  Ridsdale  judgments 
is  clear  evidence  that  the  Courts  of  Law  and  religion 
would  have  been  the  losers  if  (and  we  apologise  for 
putting  the  supposition)'the  majority  of  the  Law  Lords 
had  sacrificed  truth  to  expediency.  It  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  finding  any  real  grounds  for  an  attack  on 
the  decision,  perhaps  also  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
ecclesiastical  wire-pullers  to  bluff  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, that  a  feeble  attempt  (taken  seriously  only  in  the 
offices  of  Radical  newspapers  south  of  the  Tweed)  is 
being  made  to  lisp  the  language  of  Andrew  Fairservice 
and  to  revive  the  memories  of  Scotland's  "wrongs"  in 
connexion  with  the  "sad  and  sorrowfu'  union  '  number 
one.  Ministers  who  a  month  ago  would  have  told 
you,  with  Ian  Maclaren  and  other  lights  of  the  Kailyard 
school,  that  from  the  Scotch  and  English  Union  date 
the  glories  of  Caledonia,  are  to-day  preaching  sermons 
that  seem  an  echo  of  the  Jacobite  orations  that  resounded 
nigh  two  centuries  ago  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  the 
castle  of  Ellieslaw.  We  have  said  that  this  curious  pro- 
test has  its  humorous  side  ;  it  has  also  its  attractive 
one.  If  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  been  the  means  of 
inducing  the  minister  and  his  family  to  prefer  Sir  Walter 
to  the  Kailyard  school,  he  has  rendered  an  inestimable 
service  to  middle-class  Scotland.  For  the  rest  it  may 
be  not  amiss  to  remark  that  no  measure  of  Scotch 
Home  Rule,  though  it  went  to  the  lengths  of  the 
Canadian  constitution,  could  save  Scottish  litigants 
from  the  necessity  of  meeting  Lord  Halsbury,  if  not  in 
the  House  of  Lords  at  least  in  the  Privy  Council.  Indeed 
the  only  way  in  which  the  United  Frees  could  shake  off 
the  Imperial  Courts  of  Law  would  be  by  a  revolution 
which  would  restore  to  Scotland  the  national  indepen- 
dence which  she  possessed  prior  to  1707;  a  revolution 
which,  however  much  it  might  appeal  to  a  Jacobite 
poet,  would  be  regarded  with  horror  by  nine-tenths 
of  the  business  men  in  that  communion. 

The  practical  question  however  is  whether  the  United 
Frees  can  stand  the  strain  of  the  situation.  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Presbyteries 
and  the  large  sums  that  are  pouring  in  to  their  relief. 
It  must  however  be  remembered  that  these  Presbyteries 
are  made  up  of  U.P.s  as  well  as  of  old  Free  Kirkers, 
and  that  the  latter  have  had  no  opportunity  offered  to 
them  so  far  of  giving  a  separate  vote.  That  large  sums 
for  the  moment  are  coming  into  the  coffers  of  the 
United  Frees  is  merely  a  proof  that  the  cause  possesses 
many  wealthy  and  enthusiastic  supporters,  a  fact  which 
no  one  ever  denied.  On  the  other  hand  no  one  can 
glance  at  the  correspondence  columns  of  any  leading 
Scotch  newspaper  without  seeing  that  among  the  ex 
Free  Kirk  laity  a  good  deal  of  depression  and  willing- 
ness to  compromise  exists.  The  truth  is  that  among 
the  bulk  of  the  Free  Church  lay  folk  there  was  never  any 
real  enthusiasm  for  the  unlucky  union.  In  addition  to 
the  Gaelic-speaking  "Wee  Kirkers  "  a  good  many  of 
the  Lowland  lay  folk  especially  in  the  better  clashes 
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intensely  disliked  it  alike  on  religious  and  social  grounds, 
and  these  have  mostly  gone  back  to  the  "  Auld  Kirk  ". 
The  attitude  of  the  lay  majority  was  one  of  acquiescence 
rather  than  sympathy.     In  truth  there  was  nothing  in 
the  amalgamation  scheme  to  call  forth  any  of  the 
higher    enthusiasm    that   inspired   those    two  great 
religious  movements  of  the  'forties,  one  of  which  is 
linked  with  the  name  of  Chalmers  and  the  other  with 
the  name  of  Pusey.    The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is 
that  it  was  an  attempt  of  religious  and  practical  men, 
who  had  ceased  to  feel  any  enthusiasm  for  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  which  had  inspired    their  fathers, 
to    enter   into    a    religious    partnership  ;    the  worst 
that   two    religious    bodies    of    divergent  principles 
agreed   to   waive   points   of  doctrine   with   a  view 
to   the    accomplishment    of    certain    political  aims. 
No  one  seriously  believes  that  it  was  a  new  light  in 
the  Scotch  theological  mind  on  the  evil  of  schism  that 
was  in  any  way  the  "  fons  et  origo  "  of  this  ill-starred 
business   arrangement.      Facts   such   as   these  will 
undoubtedly  weaken  the  United  Frees  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  "wee  frees",  antiquated  and  ridiculous 
as  they  may  seem,  have  at  any  rate  the  strength  that 
comes  from  the  possession  of  a  clear  principle.  In 
spite  however  of  various  sources  of  weakness  we  con- 
sider that    in    all    probability   the    union  of  United 
Presbyterians  and  Frees  will  in  the  main  hold  together. 
As  we  said  immediately  after  the  decision,  conscience 
and  a  sense  of  humour  will  prevent  the  return  of  the 
discomfited  majority  to  the  old  sheepfolds.    Here  and 
there  however  the  "  Wee  Kirk  "  will  pick  up  stragglers 
and  there  will  be  a  general  trend  of  the  well-dressed 
members  of  the  majority  to  escape  from  their  troubles 
into  the  Established  Church.    Perhaps  it  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  facts  like  these  that  has  disposed  the  leaders  of 
the  United  Frees  to  turn  longing  eyes  to  the  idea  of 
conferences  and  arbitrations.    Any  escape  which  such 
devices  may  offer  to  the  present  topsy-turvy  situa- 
tion all  good  men  should  welcome.    At  the  same  time 
we   must  confess   that  we  feel   somewhat  doubtful, 
whether  the  suggested  terms  of  armistice,  which  have 
received  the  support  of  the  "  Times  "  and  to  our  sur- 
prise of  Sir  Edward  Fry,  who  knows  something  of  theo- 
logy, may  not,  if  adopted,  augment  the  present  strife. 
The  offer  seemingly  is  that  the  United  Frees  may  retain 
churches  now  in  their  occupation  for  the  time,  pro- 
vided that  "Wee  Kirk"  doctrines  are  not  therein  at- 
tacked.   The  "  Times  "  and  Sir  Edward  Fry,  like  many 
others  from  the  Emperor  Constantine,  are  of  opinion 
that  theological  wrangles  may  cease  if  silence  is  forced 
upon  theologians.    Whenever  such  attempts  are  made 
the  controversy,  as  all  history  shows,  inevitably  in- 
creases in  violence.    We  think  too  well  of  the  zeal  of 
the  United  Free  ministers  not  to  entertain  a  grave 
doubt,  whether  (though  they  might  honestly  give  and 
struggle  to  keep  such  a  pledge)  they  would  not  at 
least  in  isolated  cases,  and  from  their  point  of  view 
quite  honestly,  employ  some  rash  phrases  which  would 
lead  their  opponents  to  talk  of  a  breach  of  faith,  with 
the  result  that  the  struggle  would  become  more  bitter 
than  ever.    Up  to  the  present  the  "  Wee  Kirkers  "  have 
worn  their  laurels  with  discretion  ;  they  will  show  great 
wisdom  if  they  now  grant  to  the  United  Frees  pro  tern 
at  least  the  bulk  of  those  churches  that  they  now  occupy 
without  condition.    This  however  is  after  all  only  a 
temporary  question.    The  present  temper  of  Scotland 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  general  desire  for  a  compromise; 
but  the  theological  rocks  ahead  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Probably  in  good  time  the  Free  Uniteds  will  take  a 
considerable  share  of  the  worldly  goods  of  the  old  Free 
Kirk.     But  it  will  take  Scotch  nonconformity  many  a 
year  to  recover  from  the  crushing  blow  of  the  judgment; 
and  end  matters  as  they  will,  the  words  at  the  head  of 
this  article  represent  the  judgment  that  the  average 
man  north  of  the  Tweed  will  long  apply  to  the  principal 
achievement  of  Principal  Rainy's  life. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  POLITICS. 

A  N  extraordinary  series  of  phenomena  has  occurred 
since  July  in  the  industrial  world.    While  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan  has  been  in  progress 
waged  for   objects   which   have   set   nation  against 


nation  from  periods  even  before  history  began,  the 
equally  ancient  feud  between  capital  and  labour  has 
been  in  one  of  its  frequent  crises,  and  its  area  has  by 
no  means  been  restricted  as  in  the  case  of  the  military 
combatants.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a 
succession  of  embittered  strikes  :  the  meat  strike,  that 
of  the  anthracite  coal-miners,  of  the  cotton-mill  workers 
in  Massachusetts,  the  great  building  strike  in  New 
York  which  at  present  seems  the  latest  of  the  number  and 
is  in  full  activity,  while  some  of  the  others  have  by  now 
more  or  less  exhausted  themselves.  At  Marseilles  the 
great  shipping  strike  is  still  puzzling-  the  politicians, 
whose  path  lies  exceedingly  perilous  between  the 
powerful  middle-class  interests  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  assertive  and  rising  power  of  labour 
with  the  forces  of  trade-unionism  and  socialism  at  its 
back.  Not  more  than  six  weeks  ago  at  Cluses  in  the 
Haute  Savoie  there  was  a  strike  of  watchmakers  which 
lasted  more  than  a  month.  When  the  trouble  was 
about  to  be  settled  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Mayor 
and  Prefet,  a  workmen's  procession,  while  passing  the 
factory  of  the  Crelliez,  the  employers  with  whom  the 
disputes  had  arisen,  was  fired  upon,  and  three  men 
were  killed  and  fifteen  severely  wounded.  Some 
hundreds  of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry  had 
to  be  introduced  into  the  town  to  preserve  order.  At 
Boryslaw,  in  Galicia,  there  was  the  petroleum  strike, 
which  seemed  one  time  as  if  it  were  about  to  develop 
into  serious  proportions ;  but  the  accounts  of  it 
suddenly  came  to  an  end  with  the  information  that  the 
river  was  receiving  unwonted  tributaries  of  petroleum. 
We  in  England  for  a  considerable  time,  since  the  rail- 
way trouble  in  Wales,  and  the  colliery  dispute  in  York- 
shire at  Denaby,  have  been  spared  the  more  serious 
phases  of  labour  disputes.  Last  year  saw  industrial  war- 
fare at  a  minimum  and  it  appears  likely  that  the  present 
year  will  repeat  that  experience.  If  we  did  not  hold  the 
view  that  there  are  worse  things  than  strikes  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  as  there  may  be  worse  things  than  war  in  a 
nation's  politics,  we  should  call  this  experience  a  happy 
one.  But  unfortunately  1903  and  1904  have  most 
probably  been  peaceful  because  trade  has  been  more 
stagnant  than  for  many  years  past :  and  we  could 
almost  welcome  the  news  that  a  strike  was  contemplated 
somewhere  for  higher  wages,  if  there  were  any  chance 
of  obtaining  them.  It  would  be  one  of  the  best  of 
signs.  As  it  is  we  hear  with  relief  of  such  a  lowering 
of  wages  as  that  which  employers  and  men  recently 
accepted  from  the  hands  of  Lord  James  of  Hereford  as 
President  of  the  Miners'  Conciliation  Board.  It  was  an 
indication  of  the  depression  of  trade  as  well  as  of  the 
prudence  and  good  sense  of  the  men  and  their  leaders. 

But  though  the  absence  of  strikes  in  England  for  so 
long  may  be  taken  as  indication  of  trade  depression,  it 
does  not  follow  that  those  in  the  United  States  and 
France  are  significant  of  any  exuberant  prosperity 
in  those  countries.  The  trade  depression  is  pretty  well 
universal,  and  the  explanation  must  lie  in  special  cir- 
cumstances which  have  brought  about  the  strikes  in 
spite  of  depression.  But  in  both  cases  these  circum- 
stances are  obscure  :  and  though  nominally  the  origin 
of  the  strikes  is  a  demand  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  there  is  at  the  back  of  this  a  number  of  causes 
which  have  only  partially  come  to  the  surface.  In  the 
United  States  the  real  cause  seems  to  be  the  claim  of 
the  men  to  have  their  share  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
meat  trust,  and  this  would  apply  to  other  disputes  such 
as  that  of  the  anthracite-coal  men,  in  order  to  exact  a 
rate  of  wages  correspondent  to  the  inflated  profits  of 
the  trust.  Thus  they  get  a  little  of  their  own  back, 
beyond  what  is  possible  to  the  outside  public  ;  and  if  suc- 
cessful in  this  they  would  no  doubt  acquiesce  as  cheer- 
fully in  oppressing  their  fellow-citizens  as  the  magnates 
themselves.  In  ordinary  circumstances  very  probably 
both  parties  will  arrange  matters  on  this  footing  ;  and 
the  trusts  will  thus  always  secure  influential  support 
from  their  workmen.  But  this  year  happens  to  be  the 
year  for  the  election  of  President,  and  the  action  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  Administration  in  taking  proceedings 
against  trusts  in  the  law  courts,  and  in  contem- 
plating further  anti-trust  legislation,  has  introduced 
a  new  element  into  the  case.  The  year  of  a  Pre- 
sidential election  is  taken  advantage  of  by  labour 
organisations  for  the  purpose  of  strikes.     If  the  ad- 
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ministration  can  bring-  about  an  arrangement  favourable 
to  the  men  this  is  of  good  omen  for  the  success  of  the 
party  which  takes  upon  it  the  office  of  mediation  and 
carries  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In  case  of  failure 
it  earns  the  ill-feeling-  of  the  workmen  and  obtains 
none  of  the  eclat  which  would  have  resulted  from 
putting  an  end  to  a  contest  which  involves  so  much 
loss,  and  even  misery,  to  thousands  who  are  affected 
indirectly  by  the  strike.  The  meat  trust  had  been 
prosecuted  by  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  and  in 
revenge  the  companies  interested  in  the  trust  are  said 
not  only  to  have  thwarted  what  seemed  at  one  time  a 
probable  settlement  by  arbitration,  but  even  to  have 
deliberately  provoked  the  strike.  If  this  is  the  explana- 
tion the  strike  is  significant  not  only  of  the  policy  which 
the  workmen  will  direct  against  the  trusts,  but  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  trusts  use  their  troubles  with 
their  workmen  as  an  instrument  in  their  resistance 
to  the  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
control  their  operations.  There  is  something  exceed- 
ingly abnormal  in  employers  provoking  strikes  amongst 
their  workmen,  and  we  must  accept  this  fact  as  part  of 
the  bewildering  politics  of  the  United  States.  The 
trusts  are  an  inconsistency  in  an  industrial  system 
which  is  based  nominally  on  free  competition.  We 
cannot  look  therefore  on  the  strikes  that  spring  up 
under  them  as  at  all  comparable  with  such  as  happen 
with  us,  where  they  are  in  most  cases  significant  as 
being  indications  of  the  industrial  conditions  in  the 
open  market. 

In  the  case  of  France,  the  other  republic  which  has 
been  involved  in  such  serious  labour  conflicts,  these 
difficulties  apparently  have  a  more  political  complexion 
than  similar  disturbances  with  us.  The  much  closer 
connexion  which  exists  between  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  shipping  interests,  owing  to  the  subsidies 
and  the  control  of  the  mercantile  service  by  the 
Admiralty,  than  exists  here  accounts  for  the  unfamiliar 
features  of  the  dispute.  It  is  not  the  simple  case  of 
the  strike  of  employed  against  employers.  The  em- 
ployers, the  shipping  companies  and  their  officers,  are 
in  effect  engaged  in  a  strike  against  the  Government 
with  which  they  are  dissatisfied  for  failing  to  bring 
Government  pressure  to  bear  on  the  men,  who,  they 
allege,  are  making  the  position  of  the  officers  intoler- 
able. So  that  though  nominally  the  demand  of  the 
men  on  their  employers  is  for  a  rise  of  wages  and  an 
eight  hours  day  the  economic  demand  is  not  the  only 
factor  in  the  situation.  In  the  French  case  as  in  the 
American  the  real  difficulty  is  as  to  the  part  the  Govern- 
ment shall  take  in  controlling  the  conditions  under 
which  certain  industries  are  carried  on.  From  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  United  States  and  France 
the  contending  parties  each  hope  to  gain  their  objects 
by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Governments 
through  the  political  influence  they  wield.  In  both  the 
United  States  and  France  the  State  has  to  interfere  in 
circumstances  which  destroy  its  character  for  impar- 
tiality. It  incurs  suspicion  because  it  is  exposed  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  political  situation.  This  destroys  the 
usefulness  of  the  State  as  an  arbiter  in  industrial  dis- 
putes, which  is  undoubtedly  a  role  it  will  have  to  play 
more  conspicuously  in  the  future.  As  in  the  settlement 
of  other  disputes  the  judicial  authority  will  have  to 
become  totally  independent  of  the  legislature  and  act  in 
a  purely  judicial  capacity.  Meanwhile  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  whatever  we  suffer  from  disputes 
between  labour  and  capital  and  the  action  of  trade 
unions,  a  subject  of  frequent  lament  or  denunciation, 
we  are  no  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  other  countries. 


THE  CITY. 

r~PHE  poverty  of  the  money  market  was  very  con- 
clusively  shown  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
when  the  transfer  of  the  last  instalment  of  the  Japanese 
loan  to  the  Bank  left  Lombard  Street  so  bare  of  float- 
ing credits  that  it  had  to  go  straightway  to  Thread- 
needle  Street  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  its 
obligations.  The  inquiry  for  loans  was  stimulated  by 
some  calls  on  new  capital  issues  and  also  by  the  re- 
quirements for  the  settlements  in  Consols  and  in  the 


general  markets,  and  the  tightness  was  increased  by 
the  calling  in  of  loans  by  some  of  the  joint-stock  banks 
for  balance-sheet  purposes.  With  the  turn  of  the 
month  we  have  ease  again.  The  banks  are  lending 
freely,  the  Japanese  financial  agents  are  helping 
by  the  purchase  of  Treasury  bills,  and  miscellaneous 
dividend  money  is  filtering  back  into  the  market. 
Hence  a  shnrp  drop  in  money  rates  :  hence  also  easier 
quotations  for  discount  paper  despite  the  announce- 
ment of  an  issue  of  new  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount 
of  ,£2,500,000  for  which  tenders  will  be  received  on 
Monday  next,  the  5th  inst.  ;  hence  again  a  recovery 
in  Consols  and  the  rest  of  the  gilt-edged  markel 
(especially  Irish  Land  Stock,  Transvaal  Threes  and 
India  Threes)  and  a  generally  healthier  aspect  of 
affairs,  to  which  the  war  news  is  one  contributing 
element,  and  a  little  more  public  interest  another  good 
influence.  It  is  generally  expected  that  cheap  money 
will  operate  favourably  during  the  better  part  of  Sep- 
tember. The  available  supply  of  cash  is  not  really 
large  as  measured  by  normal  standards,  but  with  trade 
inactive  the  inquiry  is  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  in 
addition  to  the  gold  that  arrives  every  week  from  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  a  large  sum  is  almost  due  from 
India  with  more  to  follow.  With  the  Egyptian  and 
South  American  requirements  in  front  of  it,  the  money 
market  cannot  look  for  any  glut  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  an  advance  in  the  Bank  rate  may 
become  necessary  later  on,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  there  will  be  stringency  in  the  real  sense 
of  that  word. 

In  the  wake  of  the  gilt-edged  group  most  other  stocks 
are  displaying  a  better  tendency,  and  Argentine  and 
Mexican  railways  and  South  African  mines  stand  out  pro- 
minently.  Home  railways  are  inclined  to  lag  behind,  but 
if  there  is  more  pronounced  ease  in  Consols  they  will 
not  be  long  in  feeling  that  good  influence.    In  the  mean- 
time the  market  is  suffering  from  poor  traffics,  and  the 
lack  of  public  support  consequent  mainly  upon  the 
competition  of  good  colonial  and  other  stocks  which, 
while  giving  as  high  a  yield — 3^  to  4  per  cent. — involve 
rather  less  risk.    The  restoration  of  normal  conditions 
in  the  gilt-edged  market  will  remove  this  anomaly. 
Among  Canadian    railway  issues,   Canadian  Pacifies 
keep  tolerably  strong,  with  the  quotation  well  main- 
tained (allowing  for  the  deduction  the  other  day  of  half 
a  year's  dividend),  in  spite  of  the  official  announcement 
that  it  is  intended  to  ask  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
October  for  powers  to  increase  the  ordinary  capital  to 
$25,500,000  ;   it  being  recognised  that  Canada  has  a 
good  future,  that  the  country  is  being  opened  up  rapidly 
to  agriculture  and  manufacture,  that  this  year's  crops 
will  be  good  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  "rust" 
in  Manitoba,  and  that  the  company's  shares  are  well 
established  on  the  6  per  cent,  basis,  which  at  the  present 
price  means  a  net  yield  of  close  upon  4!  per  cent.  The 
American  market  is  kept  firm  by  the  indefatigable  efforts 
of  the  Wall  Street  leaders  to  revive  public  interest  in  their 
wares — efforts  which  do  not  appear  to  be  succeeding 
well,  probably  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  British 
as  well  as  the  American  speculator  has  lost  confidence 
in  the  market  and  recognises  that  on  actual  merits  and 
prospects  there  is  no  room  for  an  advance  in  values. 
Mexican  railway  stocks  are  attracting  attention  on  the 
strength  of  excellent  earnings  and  the  approach  of  the 
dividend  declaration  for  the  first  half  of  the  current 
year  ;  and  Argentine  railways  are  favoured  for  much 
the  same  reasons,  the  dividend  series  commencing  next 
week  with  that  of  the  Rosario,  which  is  expected  to  be 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  mines  there  is  no  particular  activity  apart  from 
Rhodesians.  Several  days  ago  it  was  rumoured 
that  a  very  important  banket-reef  discovery  had  been 
made  on  the  properties  owned  by  the  Rhodesia  Ex- 
ploration and  Lomagunda  Development  Companies, 
and  a  sharp  rise  in  the  shares  of  the  companies  especi- 
ally concerned  has  been  the  result,  Chartered  and 
other  Rhodesians  hardening  sympathetically.  So  far, 
the  directors  of  neither  company  have  seen  fit  either  to 
confirm  or  to  deny  the  rumours — according  to  one 
report  because  they  are  making  further  investigations 
in  order  to  place  the  result  beyond  all  question,  accord- 
ing to  another  because  they  want  to  acquire  contiguous 
territories  at  cheap  prices.     There  seems  to  be  no 
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reasonable  doubt  that  an  important  discovery  has  been 
made,  but  the  withholding  of  the  facts  from  the  share- 
holders is  not  a  commendable  thing. 


COLONIAL  LIFE  OFFICES. 

COLONIAL    MUTUAL    AND  CITIZENS'. 

THE  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Office  was  one  of  the 
earliest  colonial  companies  to  establish  a  branch 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  management  over  here 
has  been  of  so  excellent  a  nature  that  if  only  the  results 
under  its  policies  were  more  satisfactory  it  should  be 
able  to  do  a  large  business  in  this  country.    As  com- 
pared with  British  offices  it  suffers  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  incurring  very  heavy  expenditure.     It  absorbs 
for  commission  and  expenses  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income.    At  its  last  valuation  the  provision 
for  future  expenses  was  under  22  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
miums, so  that  there  is  no  margin  for  surplus  from  this 
source.    In  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon 
the  funds,  the  society  is  not  much  better  off  than  British 
offices,  and  indeed  earns  less  surplus  from  this  source 
than  most  of  the  English  and  Scottish  offices.    In  1903 
the  yield  from  the  funds  was  ^4  3s.  lod.  per  cent,  and  as 
the  society  values  its  liabilities  on  a  3!  per  cent,  basis  there 
is  only  a  margin  of  about  13s.  per  cent,  upon  the  funds 
as  a  contribution  to  bonuses.    With  an  expenditure 
which  exceeds  the  provision  made  for  it,  and  so  small  a 
margin  from  interest,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
results  under  its  policies  are  somewhat  meagre.  For 
instance  a  whole  life  policy  effected  at  age  30,  at  a 
premium  of  £10  a  year,  assures  ^422  at  the  com- 
mencement increasing  to  ^439  at  the  end  of  10  and 
to  ^486  at  the  end  of  20  years.    These  results  compare 
unfavourably  with  those  of  average  English  companies 
and  are  much  below  the  results  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  best  offices.    Considering  that  1903  was  by  no 
means  a  prosperous  year  in  Australia  the  volume  of 
new  business  obtained  by  the  society  was  fairly  large, 
although  not  equal  to  the  average  amount  issued  in 
previous  years.    There  is  an  important  branch  of  the 
society  in  South  Africa,  the  work  of  which  has  been 
considerably  interfered  with   recently,  and  doubtless 
this  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  slight  falling  off  in 
new   business.     The   directors   look   forward  to  an 
extension  of  the  work  in  that  country,  and  under  capa- 
ble management,  it  should  prove   profitable  to  the 
society.     In  order  to  give  results  under  its  policies 
which  will  compare  favourably  with  those  of  other 
first-class  companies,  it  is,  however,  necessary  for  the 
society  to  work  more  economically,  and  to  obtain  a 
larger  margin  between  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  in 
valuing  the  liabilities,  and  the  rate  actually  earned 
upon  the  funds.    One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to 
assume  3  per  cent,  at  the  next  valuation,  but  though 
this  would  improve  the  position  of  the  society  it  would 
necessarily  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  amounts  of 
the  bonuses. 

The  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  has  its  head 
office  in  Sydney,  and  opened  a  branch  in  this  country 
three  years  ago.  The  company  was  only  founded  in 
1887,  and  to  venture  into  competition  with  English  and 
Scottish  offices  shows  at  least  a  considerable  amount 
of  courage.  It  transacts  both  ordinary  and  industrial 
business,  and  in  the  former  branch  the  expenses  are 
16  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  as  compared  with 
a  provision  for  expenses  of  18  per  cent.  There  is  thus 
a  margin  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  for  bonus 
purposes.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  ordinary  branch 
was  not  charged  its  full  proportion  of  the  expendi- 
ture, since  the  industrial  expenses  exceed  57  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  income.  This  doubtless  means 
that  the  shareholders  pay  part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  ordinary  branch  by  limiting  the  expenditure  to 
16  per  cent.  This  is  a  good  feature  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  participating  policy-holder.  An  expendi- 
ture of  16  per  cent,  must  be  considered  economical  for 
a  colonial  office.  The  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the 
funds  in  1903  was  ^4  5s.  3^.  per  cent.  The  liabilities 
are  valued  at  3  per  cent,  leaving  a  profit  of  j£i  5s.  per 
cent,  per  annum  upon  the  funds.  The  valuation 
surplus  was  ^44,638  which  allowed  of  a  reversionary 
bonus  at  the  rate  of        \os.  per  cent,  to  whole  life 


policies  in  force  for  less  than  ten  years  and  at  the  rate 
°f  £il  I5-y-  Per  cent,  for  policies  of  longer  duration. 
Endowment  assurances  received  smaller  bonuses.  We 
have  no  records  to  show  the  operations  of  the  company 
before  it  came  to  this  country,  but  for  1900  it  declared 
a  bonus  on  whole  life  policies  at  the  rate  of  ^2  per  cent, 
and  in  1901  it  declared  no  bonus  at  all,  even  though  the 
valuation  for  that  year,  as  published  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  was  made  on  a  35  per  cent,  basis.  An 
examination  of  the  accounts  suggests  that  the  com- 
pany has  not  yet  been  able  to  place  itself  in  a  position 
to  maintain  a  steady  bonus  at  a  good  rate  ;  even  with 
the  advantage  of  income-tax  abatement,  which  its 
policy-holders  in  this  country  now  enjoy,  it  has  little  or 
nothing  to  offer  that  is  so  good  as  policies  in  first-class 
English  or  Scottish  companies. 


THE  TACT  TO  LISTEN. 

THE  great  talkers  of  the  world  have  been  much  praised 
but  how  dependent  are  they  upon  the  inglorious  com- 
pany of  listeners,  the  willing  receivers  of  the  Petruchio 
"  cuff"  which  is  "  but  to  knock  at  your  ear  and  beseech 
listening  ".  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  the  world  owes 
to  Boswell,  the  incomparable  listener,  who  supplied  as 
it  were  the  vital  spark  to  the  mind  of  Johnson,  stuffed 
already  with  inflammable  matter,  idle  only  from  lack  of 
means  of  ignition  !  Excellent  Boswell.  Content  to  be 
a  recorder  of  verbiage,  a  kind  of  concealed  prompter  or 
showman,  silent  and  unashamed.  Nor  is  our  admira- 
tion less  because  great  intellectual  qualities  are  not 
required  from  the  listener.  Both  Addison  and  Dr. 
Johnson  preferred  their  little  coterie  of  admirers  to  the 
society  of  their  peers ;  some  mute  receptacles  into 
which  to  pour  their  superfluous  babblings. 

Nevertheless,  although  an  inferior  intellect  suffices 
for  the  listener,  there  is  a  certain  art  or  tact  required 
in  throwing  in  the  appropriate  ejaculations  of  astonish- 
ment or  interest  at  the  right  moment  ;  a  facility  for 
adjusting  a  somewhat  limited  vocabulary  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  occasion.  And  how  few  they  are  in 
number  !  Such  polite  exclamations  of  incredulity  as 
"You  don't  mean  that  !"  and  "You  astonish  me!", 
the  easy  assurance  of  "  I  see  "  and  "  That's  true  ",  the 
dignified  drawl  of  "  Really?  "  and  "  Quite  so  !  ",  down 
to  the  homelier  uses  of  "Gracious!",  "Lor!",  and 
"  I  never  !  ",  with  a  few  modifications,  practically  com- 
prise the  whole  list. 

Each,  however,  must  be  used  in  its  own  sphere,  with 
the  proper  modulation  of  tone  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
There  must  be  no  jarring  of  sympathy,  but  an  entire 
oblivion  of  self  and  an  intelligent  attention  to  the  pur- 
port of  the  speaker,  not  merely  an  assumed  or  acted 
show  of  interest.  Nothing  is  more  disconcerting  to  a 
talker  than  the  monosyllables  of  a  listener  whose  heart 
is  far  from  him,  or  who,  being  preoccupied,  answers 
wildly  or  at  random. 

The  true  talker— as  opposed  to  that  irrepressible 
being  whose  mission  it  is  to  make  conversation,  to 
break  in  upon  a  pleasant  and  natural  silence  with  his 
trivial  banalities  and  idle  chatter — requires  not  many 
comments  or  interruptions.  He  anticipates  your  replies 
in  the  statement  of  his  case,  and  stifles  all  eagerness 
by  a  quiet,  almost  deprecatory,  uplifting  of  his  hand. 
There  it  is  that  the  art  of  listening  is  seen  at  its  best. 
The  mere  trifler  cannot  restrain  his  inclination  to  break 
in — to  obtrude  his  impertinences  on  the  measured  flow, 
taking  a  mean  advantage  of  the  speaker's  pausing  for 
breath,  or  possibly  even  for  effect,  to  burst  into  the  gap 
like  water  through  an  aperture  in  the  dam. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  talk  to  an  entirely 
dumb  listener  be  he  never  so  attentive.  Some  indica- 
tions are  wanting  as  to  whether  the  speaker  has  his 
assent  or  the  contrary.  Absolute  silence  is  killing  ; 
as  much  so  in  a  discourse  as  it  is  to  an  orator 
or  preacher  speaking  to  a  diminishing  or  empty 
house,  or  one  whose  attention  has  flagged.  What 
courtesy  and  good  nature  are  required  to  listen  patiently 
to  a  story  imperfectly  told,  or  that  we  have  heard 
before  ;  to  feign  an  interest  in  the  doings  of  persons 
witfi  whom  we  are  unacquainted  ;  to  keep  our  attention 
fixed  when  the  conversation  of  another  happens  to  be 
of  real  moment  or  delight  to  us  !    And  still  more  to 
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hearken  patiently  to  a  joke  with  a  tedious  array  of  facts 
necessary  to  its  development — to  know  that  at  the  con- 
clusion we  must  laugh,  and  that  unconsumedly,  how- 
ever mirthless  or  obscure  the  point.  We  must  meet  his 
expectant  look  with  no  forced  gaiety  ;  none  of  that 
hollow  laughter  more  offensive  if  possible  than  the  ill- 
timed  burst  of  merriment.  Above  all,  not  the  pre- 
mature smile. 

How  fallacious  (as  Charles  Lamb  proved  once  for  all) 
the  accepted  notion  that  a  man  ought  not  to  laugh  at 
his  own  jest;  must  "sit  esurient  at  his  own  table". 
The  most  cheery  and  infectious  of  our  story-tellers  will 
shout  with  laughter  in  anticipation  of  his  own  joke,  at 
the  huge  absurdity  he  has  in  store  for  his  hearers.  He 
does  not  wash  his  hands  of  the  matter,  leaving  them  to 
complete  the  task.  He  laughs,  and  so  do  we,  immo- 
derately, from  the  pure  joy  of  the  thing,  although  we 
may  never  even  hear  the  cause. 

One  may  confess  personally  to  a  certain  shyness  born 
of  vanity  that  renders  us  uneasy  in  the  society  of 
strangers,  especially  in  that  of  the  blameless.  The 
little  embellishments  and  hyperboles,  perhaps  not  un- 
ludicrous,  with  which  we  are  wont  to  enrich  the 
nakedness  of  the  soil  become  something  more  than 
venial  beneath  that  searching  gaze.  Some  there  are 
who  have  the  faculty  of  taking  us  as  they  find  us.  We 
become  at  once  natural  in  our  demeanour  and  surprise 
ourselves  by  the  good  sense  of  our  remarks  and  the 
acuteness  of  our  perceptions.  Where  we  halt  from  lack 
of  a  word  or  inability  to  express  ourselves  clearly,  they 
are  ever  ready  with  better  clothed  substitutes,  which 
they  present  to  us,  with  exquisite  delicacy,  as  if  they 
were  our  own,  and  we  had  inadvertently  dropped  them. 

With  others  we  are  from  the  first  awkward  and 
artificial.  We  stumble,  and  they  lend  us  no  helping 
hand.  We  blunder,  and  they  regard  us  with  a  stare, 
cold  and  pitiless,  that  fascinates  and  embarrasses  us 
until  we  become  hopelessly  involved  in  a  maze  of  in- 
extricable confusion.  They  are  not  listeners  in  fact  ; 
but  seek  only  to  acquire  knowledge  that  must  be  im- 
parted in  the  precise  and  authoritative  terms  of  an 
encyclopaedia,  making  no  allowance  for  the  hesitancies 
and  disparities  of  temperament. 

Say  we  own  to  being  of  the  race  of  listeners,  and  are 
ever  content  to  yield  our  minds  to  the  disposal  of  any 
wishing  to  enlighten  us.  At  the  same  time  let  them 
keep  their  distance,  and  not  seek  to  encroach  beyond 
their  proper  domain  by  a  series  of  unprovoked  assaults 
on  the  sanctity  of  our  persons.  They  peer  into  our 
faces  as  if  to  probe  the  depths  of  our  understanding, 
call  our  attention  to  the  poignancy  of  their  remarks  by 
sundry  and  impatient  taps  ;  some  even  going  to  the 
extent  in  the  abstraction  of  the  moment  of  adjusting 
our  necktie,  or  removing  a  speck  of  dust,  or  a  long  hair 
which  they  smilingly  exhibit. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  ordeal  which  the  reserved 
listener  has  to  undergo  is  to  be  confronted  face  to  face 
with  a  talker  who  adopts  the  cross-examining  or  bully- 
ing method  of  conversation.  He  has  a  perpetual 
craving  to  get  at  the  root  of  matters  which  the  most 
strenuous  protestations  of  innocence  are  unable  to 
satisfy.  He  sees  in  your  averted  eye  a  want  of 
straightforwardness  or  ulterior  design,  and  in  your 
hesitating  manner  signs  of  prevarication.  Delighting 
in  his  own  discernment,  he  pursues  your  reticences  with 
growing  suspicion,  and  brushing  unceremoniously 
aside  your  little  outworks  of  caution  and  reserve, 
shows  you  up  for  what  you  are — an  abject  and  deceitful 
creature. 

There  is  too  the  acquiescent  listener  who  is  ready 
to  accept  the  most  preposterous  statements.  The  pro- 
pounder  is  baffled  by  such  placid  submission  to  his 
authority.  The  affair  is  too  one-sided — too  much  like 
hitting  a  man  who  will  not  retaliate — there  is  no 
opportunity  afforded  for  a  display  of  dialectic,  and 
other  and  subtler  forces — the  retort  and  rejoinder,  and 
final  pulverisation. 

Sailors  are  proverbially  reticent  and  hard  to  excite. 
In  vain  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  from  one  of 
them  some  exclamation  of  wonder  by  a  series  of  alarm- 
ing reports  and  fearsome  phenomena.  They  met  each 
with  an  unemotional  almost  weary  reply  of  "  Yessir?" 
in  a  faintly  interrogative  tone  of  voice. 

But  it  is  when  listener  meets  listener  that  the  situa- 


tion becomes  really  involved.  They  find  themselves  in 
an  anomalous  position,  each  more  ready  to  receive 
than  to  give.  They  are  embarrassed  by  the  novelty  of 
the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves,  like  a  lady 
called  upon  to  propose,  and  are  timorous  of  their  own 
initiative.  They  hazard  topics  for  discussion  and  endea- 
vour each  to  thrust  upon  the  other  the  responsibility  of 
enlarging  on  them — towers  of  defence  in  fact  without 
an  exit.  The  listener  with  no  one  to  listen  to  is  almost 
as  pathetic  a  figure  as  the  talker  with  no  one  to  talk 
with  ;  and  his  state  has  been  put  with  some  suggestion 
of  real  pathos  in  those  pathetic  lines  of  Jean  Ingelow — 
themselves  suggestive  of  infinite  possibilities  : — 

"  Man  dwells  apart,  though  not  alone 
He  walks  among  his  peers  unread, 
The  best  of  thoughts  which  he  hath  known 
For  lack  of  listeners  are  not  said." 


MR.   BRIDGES  ON  MUSIC. 

WHEN  I  wrote  last  week  about  the  music  we  export 
in  bulk  to  the  Continent,  I  had  not  seen  in  the 
"Monthly  Review"  an  article  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges 
called  "  English  Music  :  a  Practical  Scheme  ".  If  any- 
one else  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  miss  it,  let  me 
recommend  him  to  read  it  at  once.  The  main  argu- 
ments I  will  summarise  here  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing them.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Bridges  does 
not  seek  to  prove  that  our  music  is  in  a  lamentable 
state.  He  asserts  it.  One  paragraph  must  be 
quoted  :— 

"  It  is  a  reflection  which  must  cause  us  most  painful 
regret,  if  it  be  not  even  a  ground  of  national  reproach 
and  discredit,  that  our  countrymen,  whose  musical 
endowments  are  second  to  none  in  the  world,  should 
during  the  last  century  have  taken  such  an  inferior 
rank  in  this  living  and  spiritual  art.  The  position  that 
we  should  have  expected  to  hold  is  witnessed  by  the 
earlier  history  of  music,  for  it  is  an  eminence  whence 
we  have  fallen  ;  and  that  we  might  still  occupy  it  is 
attested  by  our  keen  appreciation  of  the  most  modern 
developments  of  music,  and  by  those  concerted  per- 
formances which  are  unsurpassed  out  of  England.  As 
for  the  actual  decadence,  I  am  writing  to  those  by 
whom  it  is  recognised  and  lamented  ;  and  I  would  only 
point  out  that  its  evident  and  sufficient  cause  was 
accidental,  for  orchestral  music  was  developed  in  Ger- 
many at  a  time  when  English  music  was  stagnant  and 
almost  dead,  its  springs  having  been  utterly  quenched 
and  choked  by  the  civil  war  ;  the  new  art  therefore 
grew  up  impressed  with  the  characteristics  of  a  foreign 
temperament,  and  we  cannot  now  identify  ourselves 
with  it,  and  be  as  truly  part  of  the  stream,  as  if  it  had 
flowed  spontaneously  from  our  own  life.  And  though 
music  tends  to  become  more  and  more  cosmopolitan,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  its  exact  actual  condition  has 
been  largely  determined  by  national  character :  and 
such  differential  qualities  are  an  accident  which  might 
have  been  other  ". 

Here  we  are,  then,  he  continues,  "with  the  possible 
material  to  work  on  ",  and  "  an  all-sufficient  means  to 
work  with  "  ;  and  "  by  a  very  simple  course  of  action 
we  could  in  a  few  years  assure  ourselves  of  all  that  we 
desire  ".  He  then  argues  that  the  music  we  like  is  the 
music  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  "  to  call  a 
healthy  national  taste  into  being  we  have  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  bad  music  from  our  children's  education  ". 
So  he  proposes  to  go  to  work  where  most  of  our  worst 
music  is  found,  in  (1)  the  primary  schools,  (2)  the 
churches,  (3)  the  theatres  and  music-halls.  He  would 
have  the  head  inspector  of  music  draw  up  a  list  of 
pieces  to  be  sung  in  schools  ;  and  he  reckons  that  in 
ten  years  "all  our  young  people  of  twenty  years  old 
and  under  who  had  been  to  school  would  have  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  musical  taste,  and  in  thirty 
years  the  whole  population  under  forty ".  All  this  I 
take  leave  to  doubt  ;  but  passing  the  question  for  a 
moment,  there  remains  to  note  that  Mr.  Bridges  is 
hopeless  about  the  theatres  and  music-halls  and  has  no 
remedy  to  offer  for  the  positively  loathsome  music  of 
the  church.  He  trusts  for  reform  to  come  from  the 
lower  classes,  though  he  trusts  to  some  good  being 
done  by  certain  workers  in  connexion  with  the  schools 
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of  the  higher  classes.  He  concludes  :  ["^Unless  my 
practical  scheme  is  open  to  some  grave^objection,  I 
hope  it  will  receive  the  attention  of  those  in  whose 
hands  the  musical  future  of  the  country  lies." 

I  hope  so  too.  It  is  an  excellent  sign  that  a  poet  of 
Mftj^Rofoerl  Bridges'  culture  and  distinction  should 
come  forward  with  a  plan  to  disarm  the  enemies  and 
destroyers  of  good  music.  But  let  us  see  more  pre- 
cisely what  he  would  be  at.  In  the  paragraph  I  have 
quoted  he  tells  us  virtually  that  all  the  good  music  of 
the  last  hundred  years  (he  might  have  said  two  hun- 
dred) is  German.  Supposing,  then,  that  in  thirty  years 
everyone  less  than  forty  has  a  "  sound  musical  taste  ", 
that  taste  will  be  for  German  music,  and  if  by  some 
lucky  chance  a  few  composers  came  forward  with  a 
purely  English  music  they  would  receive  hardly  more 
attention  than  they  get  to-day.  I  may  remind  Mr. 
Bridges  that  the  musically  educated  portion  of  this 
nation  has  always  loved  German  music,  and  that, 
as  far  as  the  production  of  a  music  of  our  own 
is  concerned,  we  are  little  the  better  for  it. 
Thousands  of  the  lower,  middle  and  upper  classes 
have  always  liked  bad  music  just  as  the)'  like 
bad  verse,  bad  novels  and  bad  pictures,  and  their 
numbers  may  in  time  be  reduced  ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  substantial  reduction  will  be  effected  in  thirty 
or  even  in  sixty  years.  Still,  some  good  might  be  done, 
and  any  plan  is  to  be  welcomed  that  will  lead  to  the 
better  understanding  of  good  music,  of  no  matter  what 
nationality.  The  Germans  began  by  taking  Flemish 
and  Italian  music  and  out  of  this  created  a  purely 
German  music — so  that,  as  I  wrote  here  in  a  former 
article,  the  ancestry  of  Beethoven's  choral  symphony 
can  be  traced  back  in  a  direct  line  to  Palestrina's 
masses — and  we  might  use  German  music  in  an 
analogous  way.  But  would  Mr.  Bridges'  plan  have 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  result  he  hopes  for,  and  is  it, 
after  all,  so  very  practical  ? 

Is  it  practical  ?  I  don't  think  it  is.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  a  single  inspector  would  draw  up 
a  good  list  of  pieces.  The  late  Sir  John  Stainer  might 
have  done  it,  but  I  have  absolutely  no  faith  what- 
ever in  his  successor.  Stainer  was  an  exception  ; 
but  what  guarantee  have  we  that  the  present  inspector 
is  a  man  of  fine  taste,  or  that  his  successors  will  be  any 
better?  Again,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  some 
future  inspector  may  not  be  connected  with  a  publishing 
house  whose  copyrights  he  may  find  it  highly  desirable 
to  purchase  for  the  nation  ?  In  view  of  the  Chantrey 
Bequest  scandal  such  contingencies  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  question  of  copyrights  would  be 
an  important  one,  for  even  children  would  not  want 
eternally  to  be  singing  the  same  songs  and  the  list 
would  have  to  be  continually  added  to.  But  supposing 
that  instead  of  a  single  inspector — and  how  one  hates 
the  very  notion  of  a  professional  inspector  meddling 
with  ever  so  elementary  a  form  of  art ! — supposing  that 
the  gentleman  has  made  his  list,  or  supposing — which 
would  be  much  better — that  half  a  dozen  disinterested 
musicians  had  made  a  list,  to  what  extent  would  the 
taste  of  the  children  be  improved  by  singing  the  finest 
music  in  the  world  as  they  would  certainly  be  taught  to 
sing  it  by  their  schoolmasters  ?  The  music  may  be 
good  enough,  and  the  taste  of  the  children  may  be 
uncorrupted,  but  heaven  preserve  us  from  the  musical 
schoolmaster  !  He  gets  his  two  or  three  childish 
certificates  and  rarely  troubles  further  :  he  is  regarded 
in  the  school  as  an  authority  because  he  can,  some- 
times, read  the  lines  and  spaces  and  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  tune-signatures  and  sharps  and  fiats.  His  taste 
is  often — 'nay,  generally — of  the  lowest  ;  and  the 
proof  of  this  is  that  the  selections  of  music  he 
has  made  in  the  past  have  resulted  in  just  the 
state  of  affairs  for  which  Mr.  Bridges  proposes 
a  remedy.  Had  the  average  schoolmaster  any  real 
feeling  for  what  is  fine  in  music  the  primary  schools 
would  now  be  doing  all  that  might  be  achieved  by  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Bridges'  scheme.  I  will  go  further  and 
say  that  if  inspectors  did  not  through  their  trade 
degenerate  into  hide-bound  pedants  and  lose  all  sense 
of  art  they  would  soon  put  an  end  both  to  the  vulgar 
music  sung  in  schools  and  to  the  vulgar  manner  of  sing- 
ing it.  Mr.  Bridges  wants  to  change  the  music  but  leave 
the  inspectors  and  schoolmasters— leaving,  indeed,  the 


inspectors  to1[change  the  music — neglecting  the  truth 
that  the  most  splendid  music  in  existence  can  be  made 
vulgar  by  a  vulgar  rendering.  His  proposal,  carried 
out,  could  do  no  harm  and  might  do  a  small  amount  of 
good  if  the  choice  of  music  were  left  to  a  group  of 
musicians  and  the  inspectors  had  no  say  in  the  matter. 

We  like,  says  Mr.  Bridges,  the  music  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  Let  us  accept  this,  though  I  doubt  the 
universality  of  its  application.  Children  pass  a  certain 
number  of  hours  in  school,  and  of  those  hours  a  very 
small  fraction  is  given  up  to  music.  They  escape  from 
school  and  return  home  or  play  with  their  fellows. 
What  music  do  they  hear  at  home,  in  the  streets  or 
fields,  in  the  theatre  or  music-hall  when  taken  there, 
in  Sunday-school  or  church  ?  Certainly  not  the 
pretty  things  that  might  be  selected  for  them  from 
Mendelssohn,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  a  host  of 
lesser  masters,  but  the  most  odious  tunes  that  the 
devilish  ingenuity  of  man  has  ever  assisted  him  to 
invent.  There,  at  once,  the  game  of  training  children 
by  "  accustoming"  them  to  good  music  goes  to  pieces  ; 
instead  of  becoming  so  accustomed  to  good  music  that 
bad  will  be  intolerable  to  them,  the  goodwill  be  nothing 
more  than  a  dry,  unwelcome  interruption  of  the  day's 
lessons.  The  good  can  never,  unaided,  hold  its  own 
against  the  bad  :  the  very  qualities  that  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  bad,  a  trifling  subtlety  of  rhythm,  a 
small  departure  from  the  common  melodic  outline, 
perhaps  a  lovely  touch  of  harmony  not  to  be  taken  in 
at  a  first  hearing  by  the  uncultivated  ear — all  these  are 
disadvantages  compared  with  the  commonness  of  tune 
and  of  harmony  and  the  savage  directness  of  rhythm 
that  mark  the  popular  music-hall  song.  That  mark 
also,  it  may  be  said,  the  hymn  tunes  beloved  espe- 
cially of  the  Evangelical  parson  and  Sunday-school 
teacher.  If  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  music-hall 
and  theatre,  still  less  is  there  for  the  church. 
The  parson  has  come  to  think  his  stupidity  in 
artistic  matters  a  positive  virtue  ;  and  if  by  dese- 
crating the  house  in  which  he  preaches  with  music 
beneath  the  level  of  a  music-hall  he  can  draw  in  two 
or  three  of  the  long-eared — who  go  away  pleased  in 
proportion  to  the  vulgarity  of  the  hymns  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  sermon — then  he  thinks  he  has  rendered  his 
God  a  service.  So  long  as  the  parson  has  the  control 
of  the  music  in  the  churches  that  music  will  remain  a 
thing-  objectionable  to  every  cultured  man  and  woman. 
The  parson  is  not  forced — as  Mr.  Bridges  suggests — to 
have  bad  music  :  he  generally  forces  it  on  his  congrega- 
tion. I  was  an  organist  for  many  weary  years  of  my 
life  ;  I  know  well  the  music  that  is  published  for  the 
use  of  churches  and  sung  in  the  churches  throughout 
the  country ;  and  I  believe  that  after  the  theatre  is 
reformed  and  the  music-hall  become  a  place  of  artistic 
entertainment  the  church  will  still  be  indulging  in 
nigger-minstrel  music.  Of  course  some  of  the  dissent- 
ing bodies — notably  the  Wesleyan  and  Presbyterian — 
have  got  down  to  depths  undreamed  of  in  the  music 
of  the  French  music-halls;  and  there  they  seem  likely 
to  remain. 

Admirable  in  intention  as  Mr.  Bridges'  article  is,  and 
useful  as  calculated  to  set  people  thinking,  I  think  its 
facts  and  inferences  are  alike  to  a  great  extent  mistaken. 
The  "springs"  of  English  music  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  not  "  utterly  quenched  and  choked  by  the 
civil  war  ",  for  our  mightiest  musician  was  born  only 
two  years  before  the  Restoration ;  and  we  have  revived, 
anyhow,  sufficiently  since  to  have  done  something  if 
the  civil  war  was  all  that  was  the  matter  with  us.  The 
causes  of  our  decadence  are  more  complex  and  lie 
deeper  than  any  mere  civil  war.  Roughly,  at  the  very 
time  when  Germany  was  combining  her  folk-song  and 
Italian  forms  and  technique  to  build  up  a  magnificent 
national  music,  we  ceased  to  have  a  folk-song — for  men 
were  devoting  themselves  more  and  more  to  industries 
and  ceasing  to  have  pleasure  in  their  work  ceased  to  sing 
— and  our  musicians,  dominated  by  Handel,  deliberately 
cut  themselves  off  from  all  other  music  forms  and 
technique  save  those  of  a  great  composer  to  whom  they 
were  personal.  Things  might  have  gone  better  in  the 
nineteenth  century  had  we  not  have  been  ruled  by  a 
set  of  dull  Academics  such  as  the  late  Macfarren, 
to  whom  anything  new  was  hateful  and  to  be 
suppressed,  to  whom  every  incipient  genius   was  a 
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"  dangerous  "  person.  Sir  George  Grove  was  an 
admirable  man  and  in  many  ways  he  did  much  to  help 
music  forward  in  England ;  but  nevertheless  music 
marked  its  lowest  point  when  he,  no  musician,  an 
amateur,  a  business  organiser,  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  The  Royal  College, 
the  Academy,  the  Guildhall  school  of  music — here  we 
have  three  strongholds  of  the  enemy.  In  the  hands  of 
philistines  who  pose  as  serious  artists  and  well-wishers 
of  the  musical  art  in  England  they  turn  out  every  year 
youngsters  who  have  less  insight  into  the  real  nature 
of  music  than  the  average  twelve-year-old  German 
schoolboy.  It  is  disheartening  to  find  that  three 
schools,  where  Mr.  Bridges'  plan  is  already  in  opera- 
tion, produce  only  rarely  a  pupil  whose  natural  gifts 
are  stronger  than  the  influences  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected,  and  it  is  sad  that  our  most  talented  young 
people  have  to  go  to  Germany,  whence  they  return  with 
an  unhealthy  contempt  for  their  own  country  and  a 
complete  lack  of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  doing  any- 
thing here.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  which  is  the  more 
lamentable,  the  Royal  College  cub  who  regards  Sir 
Hubert  Parry  as  a  great  composer  or  the  Leipzig  cub 
who,  coming  home  half-taught,  looks  down  upon  every 
one  who  has  not  been  to  Leipzig. 

If  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  schools,  nothing 
in  the  churches  or  music-halls,  if  the  professors  in  the 
music  schools  need  to  learn  something  of  the  essentials 
of  their  art,  what  hope  is  there  ?  Little  enough,  I 
admit  ;  yet  I  am  not  altogether  hopeless.  As  for  the 
schools,  we  might  do  something  with  them  if  properly 
trained  music  masters  were  appointed  and  if  in  select- 
ing masters  music  were  not  regarded  as  an  accidental 
accomplishment  like  that  of  the  lady's  maid  who  could 
turn  a  mangle.  Then  something  might  be  done  with 
the  inspectors,  and  the  tonic-solfa  system  might  once 
for  all  be  expelled  from  every  school  which  receives 
State  aid.  And  all  these  things  will  count  for  little.  In 
the  fulness  of  time — it  may  be  in  thirty  years  as  Mr. 
Bridges  thinks,  but  more  likely  in  one  hundred  and  thirty 
■ — orchestras  and  opera-houses  will  have  grown  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  then  each  successive  generation 
will  see  a  greater  number  of  people  going  to  hear  fine 
music  because  they  find  they  like  it.  But  the  time  is 
so  far  away  that  we  need  not  speculate  as  to  details. 
It  is  a  slow,  tiresome  business,  and  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  millennium  must  wait  in  patience  and  by  strict 
attention  to  diet  and  habits  of  living  try  to  live  a  little 
longer  than  Methuselah.  John  F.  Runciman. 


THE  TRESPASSES  OF  TO. 

TT  is  time  that  a  stand  were  made  against  the 
-L  insidious  and  unceasing  encroachments  of  the  pre- 
position "  to  ".  We  appeal  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ; 
we  call  on  every  lover  of  English  ;  we  ask  every  intelli- 
gent person  to  bear  witness  to  the  trespasses  of  this 
urchin  of  words,  going  on  unchecked  to  the  impoverish- 
ment and  dementing  of  our  language.  "  To  "  is  a  very 
little  word  to  stand  up  to,  but  its  very  littleness  makes 
it  the  more  mischievous.  It  creeps  in  unthought  of  to 
the  exclusion  of  better  words,  and  we  are  now  rapidly 
nearing  the  time  when  the  bulk  of  English  speakers, 
knowing  their  own  language  only  by  hearsay,  will 
recognise  no  other  preposition  but  to.  It  is  spreading 
as  the  green  scum  on  water,  every  individual  plant  a 
thing  tiny  enough,  but  in  the  mass  overgrowing  the 
whole,  covering  the  face  of  the  water  with  thick  dark- 
ness. The  unbroken  reign  of  "  to  "  would  whelm  a 
world  of  etymological  history,  render  English  an 
irrational  language,  and  bring  about  a  dull  sameness, 
phonetically  most  undesirable. 

Let  us  prove  our  case.  First  there  is  the  flagrant 
trespass  of  "  different  to  ".  No  one  doubts  that  "  dif- 
ferent from"  is  right  and  "different  to  "  wrong,  nor 
pretends  that  it  could  be  otherwise  ;  and  yet  "to"  has 
all  but  ousted  "from";  and  good  speakers  look  on 
either  unconcerned  or  helpless  :  or  even  are  aiders  and 
abettors  of  the  trespass.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  one  of 
the  guilty.  And  that  misfortune,  with  hosts  of  equally 
bad  examples,  leads  some  even  educated  and  intelligent 
English  speakers  and  writers  to  apologise  for  "  different 
to  "  under  the  plea  ©f  use-; ;  they  say  the  only  standard  of 


language  is  the  use  of  good  speakers.  That,  of  course, 
is  arguing  in  a  circle.  It  leaves  it  open  to  any  recog- 
nised man  of  letters  or  public  speaker  to  change  the 
language  at  his  own  will.  We  were  going  to  say 
"corrupt  the  language",  but  in  this  connexion  corrupt 
would  obviously  be  an  irrelevant  word,  for  the  plea  of 
use  necessarily  excludes  the  possibility  of  corruption. 
The  potter  cannot  be  said  to  corrupt  his  clay  by  mould- 
ing it  into  one  shape  instead  of  another.  And  the  use 
or  custom  school  of  linguists  treat  language  as  mere 
unformed  clay  at  the  disposal  of  the  potter,  which  is  the 
speaker  who  is  recognised  as  good.  Lord  Rosebery, 
for  instance,  might  start  the  fashion  of  saying  "I  is  " 
instead  of  "I  am",  or  he  might  drop  the  aspirate  in 
Home  Rule  or  pronounce  it  in  hour  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy,  say,  chose  to  do  the  same,  there  you 
would  have  authority  enough  ;  and  it  would  according  to 
the  plea  of  uses  be  correct  to  say  "  I  is  ".  But  the  very 
fact  that  the  word  corruption  is  so  frequently  spoken  of 
language  shows  that  most  of  us  have  an  instinct  that 
language  is  not  a  mere  inert  plasticity  but  has  a  proper 
eikon,  its  own  form.  We  are  directed  to  the  un- 
questionable fact  that  language  changes  and  grows  ; 
precisely,  and  everything  that  grows  without  one  excep- 
tion has  its  proper  lines  of  development.  Nothing  that 
grows  is  mere  material  for  the  manufacturer  to  mould 
as  he  will. 

We  decline  to  admit  that  use  is  any  valid  apology 
for  "different  to  ".  The  correctness  of  "  from  "  is  not 
based  on  custom  at  all  ;  it  rests  on  a  much  deeper 
foundation,  historical  and  logical.  Union  and  separa- 
tion are  two  fundamental  conceptions  of  language, 
because  fundamental  in  human  consciousness  ;  they  are 
the  same  conception  at  bottom  as  you  and  I,  here  and 
there,  the  prime  conceit  of  existence.  "  From  "  arises 
from  the  idea  of  separation,  motion  away  from  the 
speaker,  "  to  "  responds  to  the  idea  of  union,  motion  to 
the  speaker.  Thus  in  correlating  "different"  and 
"  to  ",  we  yoke  together  two  not  merely  unequals  but 
incompatibles.  "  Different  to  "  is  the  absolute  negation 
of  intelligence  in  language.  On  the  same  grounds 
"abhorrent  to"  is  a  monstrous  phrase,  but  in  cur- 
rent use.  Equally  "averse  to",  or  "aversion  to". 
Properly  "averse  to"  a  thing  can  only  mean  par- 
ticularly disposed  towards  it,  being  turned  from  other 
things  to  this  one  in  particular.  Similarly  "  alien  to  " 
and  "  distinct  to  "  is  a  trespass  on  "  from  ".  And  what 
can  be  said  of  "remote  to  "?  That  is  happily  not  a 
common  trespass  ;  the  offence  is  too  glaring  ;  but  we 
have  known  people  write  it  deliberately.  Thus  does 
"to"  begin  to  insinuate  itself. 

The  trespass  on  "  from's  "  land  is  the  most  striking 
because  the  most  audacious  and  unwarrantable  ;  and 
curiously  enough  it  is  also  the  commonest.  But  "to" 
also  trespasses  on  "  with's  "  land  and  sometimes  on 
"for's".  People  say  "  compare  to"  when  the  very 
word  "com"  necessarily  requires  "with"  and  not 
"to  "  to  follow.  So  "agree  to"  is  usually  a  trespass 
on  "agree  with".  But  "talk  to"  is  not  a  trespass 
on  "talk  with  "  ;  it  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  We 
believe  we  have  heard  people  say  "inconsistent  to", 
and  we  are  not  sure  we  have  not  heard  "sympathise 
to  ".  Any  way  it  would  be  no  more  unreasonable  than 
"  compare  to  ". 

The  trespass  on  "for"  or  "of"  is  more  doubtful. 
"Dislike  for"  or  "of"  is  better  than  "dislike  to"; 
but  in  to  have  a  liking  ".to"  instead  of  "for"  a  thing 
"to"  has  an  arguable  case.  The  concept  implied  is 
union  not  separation.  So  in  "  dissimilar  to  "  it  may  be 
pleaded  that  the  preposition  may  as  well  take  its  cue 
from  the  element  of  union  in  similarity  as  from  the 
separating  particle  "  dis  ". 

But  the  great  offence  is  the  aggression  on  "  from  ". 
We  hold  that  every  man  or  woman  that  has  any  care 
for  the  English  language  is  in  duty  bound  valiantlv  to 
resist  "  different  to  "  and  the  cognate  offences. 


FIRST-CLASS  CRICKET  IN  1904. 

THERE  is  little  matter  for  comment  in  the  events 
of  the  cricket  season  which  is  now  drawing  to 
its  end.  It  has  been  marked,  like  other  recent  seasons, 
by  gigantic  scoring,  by  the   usual  high  percentage 
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of  drawn  games,  by  lack  of  novelty  in  method,  and 
by  general  absence  of  changes  in  personnel.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  Englishmen,  like  the  ancient 
Athenians,  are  perpetually  in  need  of  some  new  thing. 
At  any  rate  they  show  little  sign  of  this  characteristic 
as  regards  the  heroes  in  the  field  of  athletics.  A  French- 
man, we  think,  would  long  ago  have  wearied  of  a 
Fry ;  but  the  English  cricket  world  is  as  warmly 
interested  in  the  great  Sussex  batsman's  career  at  the 
present  time  as  when  he  first  won  universal  renown. 
Only  an  amazing  degree  of  dulness,  such  as  charac- 
terised Nottingham  cricket  in  the  good  days  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Scotton,  can  diminish  the  crowds  that 
throng  to  the  150  county  matches,  the  chronicling  of 
which  is  so  substantial  an  item  in  the  summer  profits 
of  the  popular  press.  An  ardent  shooting-man  would 
not  hold  with  Lord  Byron  that  the  killing  of  one 
partridge  is  very  much  like  another  ;  nor  would  the 
cricket  enthusiast  allow  that  the  dismissal  of  a  Warner 
very  closely  resembles  the  dismissal  of  a  Beldam.  And 
with  more  reason  than  the  shooting-man.  For  shooting 
lacks,  objectively  regarded,  the  human  element  which  is 
all  in  all  in  cricket  ;  and  which,  when  combined  with 
the  representative  element  embodied  in  a  well-known 
team,  so  powerfully  affects  the  imaginations  and  sym- 
pathies of  educated  and  uneducated  alike. 

We  have  discussed  in  an  earlier  article  the  causes  of 
the  fascination  exercised  by  the  game  over  all  who  come 
within  its  influence  ;  and  especially  those  moral  factors 
which  render  it  so  shrewd  a  test  of  nervous  endurance. 
The  sports  connected  with  horsemanship,  polo,  hunting 
and  racing,  certainly  involve  a  greater  degree  of  physical 
danger  and  for  a  brief  period  a  sharper  tension  ;  but  we 
question  whether  there  is  any  pastime,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mountaineering,  which  makes  greater  demands 
on  the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  the  players  or 
requires  for  its  successful  performance  more  self- 
abnegation  and  self-control.  We  take  pleasure  in 
believing  that  the  knowledge  that  the  game  involves 
the  exercise  of  qualities  so  dear  to  English  tradition 
atones  in  some  degree  for  the  hero-worship  that  now- 
adays so  often  awakes  the  ridicule  of  the  uninitiated. 

Interest  and  novelty  being  almost  synonymous,  it  is 
certainly  lucky  that  the  game  which  seems  the  most 
satisfactory  embodiment  of  the  Englishman's  instinct 
for  open-air  sport  contains  so  much  of  novelty  in  its 
detail.  For,  as  we  have  suggested,  there  is  nothing 
more  monotonous,  regarded  from  the  outside,  than 
modern  athletic  competitions.  The  same  matches, 
the  same  factors,  the  same  men,  the  same  places,  the 
same  absence  of  climax,  the  same  disconnexion  of  the 
different  events,  the  same  absence  of  definite  progress, 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  differences 
between  pastime  and  serious  occupation.  Was  there 
ever  a  game  that  so  triumphantly  overcame  these  huge 
disadvantages  ? 

Nevertheless  the  fact  that  it  has  overcome  them  does 
little  to  facilitate  the  task  of  discussing  this  year's 
county  championship  in  its  broader  aspects  ;  for  nearly 
all  that  is  new  is  matter  of  detail,  and  we  cannot  enter 
upon  detail  here.  With  the  general  result  most  of  our 
readers  are  probably  already  familiar.  Lancashire, 
after  a  season  of  brilliant  all-round  work,  is  easily 
champion.  Yorkshire,  thanks  more  to  fewness  of 
defeats  than  quantity  of  wins,  is  second.  Kent,  the 
most  improved  county  in  England,  is  third,  Middle- 
sex fourth,  and  Nottinghamshire  and  Sussex,  both 
handicapped  by  a  long  list  of  draws,  are  fifth  and  sixth. 
Next  come  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  Gloucester- 
shire and  Derby  ;  followed  at  a  considerable  interval 
by  Somersetshire,  Surrey,  Worcestershire,  Essex  and 
Hampshire.  The  drawn  games  up  to  last  Saturday 
amount  to  56  out  of  151,  or  considerably  over  one-third 
of  the  whole.  Even  Lancashire  has  drawn  ten  times  ; 
while  Yorkshire  and  Sussex  have  failed  to  finish  six 
games  in  every  ten.  In  the  middle  division  wins,  losses 
and  draws  are  fairly  evenly  distributed  ;  in  the  last, 
of  course,  losses  preponderate.  Essex  has  lost  ten 
games,  Somerset  eleven,  Surrey  and  Hampshire  twelve 
apiece.  The  order  of  merit  is  largely  confirmed 
by  the  averages  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
different  teams.  The  first  six  counties,  for  instance, 
have  contributed  thirty-two  out  of  the  sixty-nine  English 
batsmen  who  have  played  eighteen  or  more  innings  for 


an  average  of  twenty-five  and  over  ;  and  nineteen  out  of 
the  twenty-nine  English  bowlers  who  have  taken  fifty  or 
more  wickets  for  twenty-five  runs  or  less  apiece.  Of 
these  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  contribute  seven  bats- 
men and  four  bowlers  each,  and  Kent  seven  batsmen 
and  three  bowlers  ;  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  strength 
of  these  three  fine  teams.  Surrey,  a  thoroughly  un- 
sound side,  can  show  only  two  batsmen  and  one  bowler. 
The  South  Africans  have  five  batsmen  and  three  bowlers 
on  the  roll  of  honour,  numbers  which  very  fairly  repre- 
sent the  strength  of  an  eleven  which  has  extended  every 
team  that  it  has  encountered. 

That  Lancashire  was  the  best  all-round  side  through- 
out the  season  few  will  doubt.  Mr.  Brearley,  Cuttell, 
Hallows  and  Kermode  were  a  formidable  lot  of  bowlers  ; 
and  in  Tyldesley  and  Mr.  Spooner  the  county  possessed 
two  of  the  very  best  batsmen  in  England.  In  batting 
indeed  Yorkshire  is  probably  the  stronger  ;  but  its 
attack  has  lost  some  of  its  old  devil,  and  the  falling-off 
of  Rhodes  and  Hirst  was  not  counterbalanced  by  the 
fine  form  of  Myers.  At  one  part  of  the  season  indeed 
Rhodes  was  almost  useless  as  a  bowler  and  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  return  to  his  form  of  two 
years  back.  Hirst  has  been  before  the  public  for  about 
fifteen  years  ;  Mr.  Jackson  is  not  regularly  available  ; 
and  the  younger  men  are  none  of  them  equal  to  these 
two  great  cricketers.  If  Yorkshire's  star  is  to  wane,  it 
is  fitting  that  it  should  be  eclipsed  by  a  luminary  long 
obscured  partially  but  never  totally,  the  county  of 
Kent.  All  cricketers  will  rejoice  to  see  the  county 
which  first  made  the  game  famous  "  ascend  self-raised, 
and  repossess  its  native  seat".  "Self-raised"  it  may 
truly  claim  to  be,  for  the  directors  of  its  cricket  policy 
have  brilliantly  succeeded  in  their  persistent  efforts  to 
discover  new  local  talent  ;  and  there  seems  every  likeli- 
hood that  with  the  help  of  Humphreys,  Seymour, 
Blythe  and  Fielder  and  their  powerful  array  of  amateurs 
their  highest  expectations  will  be  fulfilled. 

Of  the  other  leading  counties  there  is  not  much  to  b» 
said.  Middlesex  is  what  it  always  has  been  :  a  needy 
frame  decked  out  in  gorgeous  raiment.  It  depends 
too  much  on  a  few  men,  Messrs.  Warner,  Beldam, 
Bosanquet  and  Hearne  ;  and  two  at  least  of  its 
best  players  are  only  available  for  a  month.  In 
Mr.  Bosanquet  the  side  possesses  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  cricketer  in  England  ;  but  Trott  has  fallen 
off,  and  Hearne,  wonderfully  as  he  has  bowled  this 
year,  cannot  last  indefinitely.  Has  ever  a  bowler 
worked  so  long  with  such  consistently  good  results? 

In  the  Nottingham  team  Mr.  Jones  and  Iremonger 
have  had  wonderful  seasons  ;  and  Wass  and  Gunn 
have  bowled  with  great  effect  on  various  occasions  ; 
but  the  attack  still  wants  reinforcement,  and  there  is  a 
tail  in  the  batting. 

In  Ranjitsinjhi  and  Mr.  Fry  Sussex  can  boast  of 
perhaps  the  two  greatest  living  batsmen,  but  if  they  fail 
their  side  has  not  much  recuperative  power  ;  and  when, 
as  usually  happens,  they  succeed,  the  bowling  is  often 
too  weak  to  complete  the  victory.  We  cannot  help 
dropping  a  tear  over  Surrey,  once  so  great,  now 
reduced  to  one  great  batsman,  one  very  good  batsman, 
a  couple  of  hard-working  but  scarcely  first-class  bowlers, 
and  a  wicket-keeper. 

Taken  as  a  whole  county  cricket  seems  to  show  a 
tendency  to  "level  up",  which  certainly  holds  out 
more  interesting  prospects  than  the  hollow  triumphs 
of  Surrey  and  Yorkshire  in  the  past.  Though  there 
must  always  be  some  sides  which  show  manifest 
superiority,  still  the  degree  in  which  they  do  so  is  less 
marked.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  probably  due 
to  two  causes,  the  spread  of  the  game  and  the  forma- 
tion of  schools  of  young  players  at  the  various  centres. 

A  word  of  warm  congratulation  is  due  to  the  South 
African  eleven.  Under  the  captaincy  of  Mr.  Mitchell 
it  has  shown  first-class,  though  not  international,  form 
throughout.  It  possesses  in  Mr.  Tancred  an  excep- 
tionally fine  and  consistent  batsman,  in  Messrs.  Kotze 
and  Sinclair  two  very  dangerous  bowlers,  in  Mr. 
Halliwell  perhaps  the  best  wicket-keeper  now  living, 
and  most  useful  players  in  Messrs.  Schwarz,  Shalders, 
Hathor'n.  There  is  hardly  a  passenger  on  the  side. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  another  visit  from  the  Cape 
with  great  interest. 
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SALVE  GORILLA! 

NEARLY  twenty-four  centuries  ago  Hanno  the 
Carthaginian,  exploring-  the  West  African  coast, 
found  on  an  island  a  community  of  what  he  took  for 
wild  men.  The  female  sex  preponderated,  and  three 
were  captured,  their  lords  and  masters  fleeing  to  the 
heights  whence  they  bombarded  the  enemy  with  stones. 
The  hairy  ladies,  moreover,  refused  to  go  quietly, 
and  were  thereupon  unchivalrously  murdered  by  their 
captors,  and  flayed,  the  skins  remaining  at  Carthage  till 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Romans.  Hanno 
found  that  the  native  name  of  these  beings  was  Gorilla, 
and  in  his  brief  account  we  find  the  first  record  of  any 
anthropoid  ape.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  true 
gorilla  does  not  now  range  as  far  north  as  the  point 
where  Hanno  encountered  his  wild  people  ;  but  this 
objection  has  little  weight  when  the  known  curtailment 
of  the  range  of  many  other  animals  in  historical  times 
is  taken  into  account.  That  the  Carthaginian  admiral 
should  have  considered  his  monsters  human  is  not 
astonishing,  considering  the  views  held  to-day  about 
anthropoids  by  many  races.  Everyone  knows  that 
orang-utan  means  "  wild  man  "  ;  and  the  Bengali, 
who  has  long  known  this  creature  as  an  imported 
curiosity,  calls  it  by  a  similar  title.  Indeed,  in  the 
Calcutta  Zoological  Garden  one  has  been  asked  by  a 
native  woman  whether  the  orang  exhibited  was  not  a 
man  ? 

Classical  antiquity,  however,  learnt  no  more  about 
the  gorilla,  and  we  may  safely  enough  infer  that  even 
legendary  information  was  scanty,  or  surely  the  Romans, 
who  collected  living  animals  for  the  circus  with  an 
energy  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  would  have  somehow 
sought  out  the  great  ape  to  make  a  gladiator  of  him. 
As  it  is,  the  gorilla  next  turns  up  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  our  own  country- 
man, Andrew  Battel,  gave  an  account  of  him  under  the 
name  of  "  pongo  ",  evidently  a  corruption  of  "  n'pungu  ", 
the  chimpanzee  being  distinguished  as  "  engeco  " 
(nschego).  The  adventurer  in  this  showed  himself  wiser 
than  Buffon,  who  later  mixed  up  the  orang  and  chimpan- 
zee with  the  "  pongo  ",  although  acquainted  with  Battel's 
account.  About  the  middle  of  last  century  the  gorilla 
at  last  attained  to  scientific  recognition  ;  it  was  first 
introduced  to  Owen's  notice  by  Dr.  Savage  the  mis- 
sionary in  1847,  and  later  in  the  same  year  the  great 
anatomist  obtained  two  skulls.  Other  relics  went  else- 
where, and  after  Du  Chaillu's  celebrated  expedition  in 
1856,  a  whole  gorilla  in  pickle  rejoiced  the  savants  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  anatomical  structure  of  the 
gorilla  has  thus  been  long  known  to  scientists,  as  has 
its  external  appearance  to  the  public,  but  chiefly  from 
museum  specimens  and  the  popular  objection  to 
"  gorilla  damnifications  of  mankind  ". 

But  of  the  life  of  the  beast  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Gaboon  and  of  its  intimate  nature  as  revealed  by  cap- 
tives we  as  yet  know  but  little  ;  for  few  Europeans 
have  seen  the  great  anthropoid  wild,  and  few  also 
have  been  the  specimens — always  young — transmitted 
to  Europe.  Everyone,  therefore,  who  is  interested  in 
the  higher  forms  of  life  should  lose  no  time  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  a  little  gorilla  now  at  the  Zoo. 
This  animal,  a  young  female,  only  arrived  there  on 
19  August,  with  an  older  companion  of  the  same  species 
and  sex,  which,  alas  !  is  already  dead — so  uncertain  are 
the  lives  of  anthropoid  apes  even  under  the  careful 
nursing  of  the  Zoological  Society's  officials.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  delicacy  is  very  largely  due 
to  bad  rearing,  and  that  if  the  zoological  societies  of 
more  civilised  lands  would  unite  to  finance  an  agent  in 
West  Africa  who  could  be  relied  on  to  care  tenderly  for 
the  little  creatures  from  the  day  of  their  capture,  they 
would  be  found  more  hardy.  The  little  gorillas  at  the 
Gardens  at  once  impressed  the  observer  as  being  more 
human  in  appearance  than  chimpanzees  ;  they  were 
more  inclined  to  stand  erect,  had  more  human  figures 
and  extremities — hands,  feet,  and  ears — and  their  black 
faces  resembled  a  negro's  even  more  than  the  caricature 
countenance  of  the  chimpanzee  does  that  of  the  tradi- 
tional Irishman  of  American  comic  artists.  The  furry- 
looking  grizzled  coat  of  the  gorilla  is,  indeed,  less 
reminiscent  of  hairy  humanity  than  the  lank  black  cover- 
ing of  its  rival  ;  but,  after  all,  hair  is  a  point  that  must 


be  left  out  of  consideration  in  appreciating  anthropoid 
resemblances.  Man's  comparative  nakedness,  for  in- 
stance, is  impressive  till  we  remember  that  his  skin 
differs  less  from  an  ape's  than  does  that  of  his  highly- 
bred  white  pigs  from  the  bristly  hide  of  their  undoubted 
ancestor  the  wild  boar. 

"  Chloe  ",  the  surviving  specimen  at  the  Zoo,  seems 
a  playful  little  thing,  and  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
deceased  "  Venus ",  although  the  animals  had  not 
been  put  together  till  their  arrival  at  the  Gardens  ;  they 
had  come  to  England,  nevertheless,  in  the  same  ship, 
"Venus"  with  a  companion  in  the  shape  of  a  quite 
young  mandrill.  So  attached  was  she  to  this  little 
baboon  that  it  was  taken  from  her  before  she  was  asso- 
ciated with  "  Chloe",  lest  her  jealousy  for  her  pet's  wel- 
fare should  affect  her  friendly  relations  with  that  young 
person.  The  young  gorillas  which  have  been  studied 
in  captivity  seem,  indeed,  to  be  nice  little  creatures  on 
the  whole,  though  Du  Chaillu's  first  specimen  was  a 
demon.  But  a  longer  life  might  have  given  opportunity 
for  taming  this  individual,  and  others  have  been  delight- 
fully amiable.  Such  was  the  specimen  exhibited  at  the 
Berlin  Aquarium  in  1876,  which  slept  in  his  keeper's 
bed  and  ate  at  his  table,  behaving  on  the  whole  "  with 
propriety,  playfulness  and  good  temper  ",  though  show- 
ing such  an  amount  of  mischievous  roughness  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  rather  badly  brought  up  child. 
Such  a  child  is,  indeed,  suggested,  by  the  average 
anthropoid  at  the  corresponding  age,  but  increasing 
years  seem  rapidly  to  animalise  the  creature,  and  though 
the  female  gorilla  always  retains  at  least  as  much  of 
human  semblance  as  the  orang  and  chimpanzee,  the 
male,  which  grows  to  a  much  greater  size,  departs 
further  and  further  from  it.  It  is  customary  to  exclaim 
at  the  extreme  brutality  of  the  male  gorilla's  coun- 
tenance, with  its  prognathous  jaws,  bull  neck,  and 
leonine  tusks  ;  yet,  even  in  a  museum  mummy,  there  is 
a  suggestion  of  rugged  nobility  about  the  creature, 
which  is,  after  all,  better  looking  than  the  bear.  And 
what  a  physique  the  gorilla  has  !  As  high  as  man, 
and  far  his  superior  in  breadth  and  power,  in  his 
naked  strength  he  defies  the  leopard,  a  beast  which 
when  it  takes  to  man-eating  is  more  dangerous  to 
humanity  than  the  tiger.  Even  in  the  skeleton,  the 
gorilla's  massive  structure  makes  human  build  appear 
weedy  ;  what  he  loses  in  beauty  he  certainly  gains  in 
strength. 

It  will  probably  be  many  years  before  we  see  this 
forest  monarch  encaged  in  Europe  ;  in  fact,  if  all  the 
stories  about  his  ferocity  were  true,  it  might  be  thought 
he  was  hardly  worth  the  risk.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  would  seem  that  the  gorilla  is  harmless  enough 
except  when  wounded  or  cornered  ;  moreover,  he  is  an 
affectionate  if  surly  husband  and  father,  threatening, 
indeed,  and  even  cuffing,  his  wife  and  children  if  they 
do  not  show  enough  promptitude  in  picking  fruit  for 
him,  but  in  compensation  sleeping  on  the  ground  while 
they  rest  on  a  platform  in  a  tree,  that  he  may  guard 
them  against  nocturnal  carnivores.  Nor  do  we  hear 
that  he  commits  the  human  abominations  of  killing  his 
wife  through  jealousy,  or  ill-treating  her  for  the  mere 
love  of  bullying.  Nevertheless,  the  gorilla  would 
seem  to  have  his  conjugal  troubles.  Supremacy  in  the 
little  family  communities  of  gorillas  depends  on  brute 
strength,  and  the  vanquished  male,  as  in  so  many  ani- 
mals, is  driven  away  to  sulk  alone.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  this  fact  may  explain  the  old  native  stories  of 
gorillas  so  ferocious  that  they  would  snatch  up  and 
choke  in  mere  wantonness  negroes  who  passed  beneath 
the  bough  where  they  sat  watching  in  the  forest  gloom 
—this  horrible  Thuggee  being  a  quite  possible  amuse- 
ment for  a  "  rogue"  gorilla. 

But  poor  lonely  little  "Chloe"  is  not  likely  to  be- 
come the  belli  teterrima  causa  to  any  two  male  gorillas  ; 
it  is  rather  to  be  expected  that  she  will,  if  she 
lives,  condescend  to  accept  a  partner  of  humbler  rank 
among  the  five  chimpanzees  now  in  the  Zoological 
Society's  collection  ;  for  it  is  not  good  even  for  a 
gorilla  to  be  alone,  and  after  a  careful  introduction 
at  first,  she  may  live  long  and  happily  with  such  a 
companion. 

F.  Finn. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE    SPOILING    OF  ENGLISH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Some  few  months  ago  you  did  good  service  in 
allowing  correspondents  to  denounce  the  many  "  tags  " 
which  infest  our  literature.  May  I  crave  space  to 
ventilate  a  grievance  which  is  becoming  too  great  to 
remain  silent  under  ?  I  wish  to  denounce  the  abomin- 
able expression  "  in  connexion  with  ",  which  is  used  in 
every  column  of  every  newspaper  every  day.  Unless 
some  steps  are  taken  to  suppress  this  expression,  it  will 
oust  all  our  venerable  Saxon  prepositions  in  no  time, 
and  "  at",  "  by  ",  "  with",  "  from  ",  "  to  ",  and  "of" 
will  have  disappeared  for  ever.  I  could  give  hundreds 
of  examples  ;  but  let  these  suffice  : — "The  secretary  in 
connexion  with  the  association  "  ;  "  the  prize-giving  in 

connexion  with    school  "  ;  "  he  went  to  Australia 

in  connexion  with  a  gold-mine  "  ;  "the  manoeuvres  in 
connexion  with  the  troops  on  Salisbury  Plain  ".  I  am 
sure  we  shall  soon  have  "a  revolution  in  connexion 
with  Russia  ",  and  I  hourly  dread  "  the  fall  in  con- 
nexion with  Port  Arthur".  Forgive  my  weakness,  Sir  ; 
but  I  write  "  in  connexion  with  "  "  the  silly  season  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 

Old  Preposition. 

S.  OMER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
The  Wigwam,  Wortham,  Diss,  28  August,  1904. 

Sir, — An  instance  of  the  application  of  the  same 
saint's  name— with  and  without  finals — to  two  different 
places  is  supplied  by  the  British  Colony  of  New  Bruns- 
wick which  contains  within  its  area  both  S.  John's  and 
S.  John— the  latter  being  also  the  appellation  of  its 
principal  river  ;  and  of  a  parish  in  Cornwall. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  T.  Frere. 

EVOLUTION  FOR  BABES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kincraig,  Cutcliffe  Grove,  Bedford,  28  August,  1904. 

Sir, — I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  all  ele- 
mentary schools  throughout  the  country  were  supplied 
with  a  standard  text-book  giving  an  accurate  summary 
of  Darwin's  observations  and  conclusions  as  recorded 
in  his  "  Origin  of  Species  "  and  the  "  Descent  of  Man  ". 
I  presume  none  of  the  disputants  in  the  controversy  as 
to  what  precise  amount  of  theological  dogma  should  be 
taught  to  children  will  object  to  young  minds  being 
acquainted  with  Darwin's  conclusions.  I  believe  all 
the  sects  accept  the  evolution  theory,  and  I  think  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  present  the  facts  in  such  a  way 
that  children,  at  least  in  the  upper  standards,  could 
understand  them. 

I  think  great  good  would  result  if  scholars  at  the 
public  schools  were  also  familiarised  with  Darwinism. 
At  present  the  average  schoolboy  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  the  matter.  Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  Reid. 

[We  wonder  that  someone  has  not  suggested  this 
before  as  a  cure  for  the  rural  exodus.  It  could  not  fail 
to  have  as  much  effect  as  Parish  Councils — which  were 
to  keep  the  people  on  the  land— have  had.  Personally, 
however,  we  should  have  more  faith  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
circus  for  the  purpose. — Ed.  S.R.] 

MISPLACED  NOISE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — It  is  fairly  notorious  that  London  is  in  several 
respects  one  of  the  worst  managed  cities  in  the  kingdom, 
and  so  long  as  the  powers  of  diverse  authorities  overlap 
one  does  not  look  for  any  remarkable  improvement.  But 
perhaps  you  will  be  willing  to  give  publicity  to  one 
particular  grievance  which  may  at  any  moment  affect 
any  of  us  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  doctors.  Welbeck 
Street,  W.,  is  a  street  of  private  houses,  a  good  many 
of  which  are  nursing-homes.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  heavy  traffic  should  choose  this 
route  between  the  Marylebone  Road  and  Oxford  Street, 


except  for  the  fun  of  turning  round  two  corners  and 
disturbing  invalids  ;  but  all  day  long  there  is  an  inces- 
sant roar  and  rumble  of  carts  and  drags  which  lasts  well 
into  night.  To  an  invalid  in  a  nervous  state  or  a  critical 
condition  the  noise  is  maddening.  But  there  appears 
to  be  no  remedy.  I  am  told  that  the  local  body  con- 
cerned has  refused  to  lay  down  wood  paving  :  this  may 
or  may  not  be  the  case. 

But  since  the  police  in  some  parts  of  London  do  seem 
able  to  turn  traffic  at  their  will,  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  a  recognised  centre  of  nursing-homes  should  be 
given  a  little  peace  ?  Under  present  conditions  a 
doctor's  work  is  rather  like  Penelope's  web  :  the  pro- 
gress he  effects  by  day  is  undone  by  the  noise  at  night. 
I  think  the  question  is  really  one  of  some  concern  to  the 
West  End  as  a  whole.  Yours  truly, 

Eum.-eus. 


THROSTLES  AND  THRUSHES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — One  hesitates  to  make  a  trivial  criticism  on 
Mr.  Selous'  "Duels  of  Thrushes"  in  your  issue  of 
20  August,  but  is  he  justified  in  applying  the  name 
"throstle-cock"  to  the  song-thrush?  The  word  is 
given,  I  think,  in  several  books  as  a  local  name  for  the 
missel-thrush,  and  although  I  have  not  found  it  in  use 
in  any  part  of  the  country  I  know,  in  Derbyshire  the 
missel-thrush  is  certainly  called  "  throis-cock  "  (I  give 
the  word  phonetically)  which  suggests  a  corruption  of 
<l  throstle-cock  ".  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that 
when  "  cock  "  occurs  as  part  of  the  local  name  of  a 
bird,  there  seems  to  be  no  reference  to  sex  ;  thus  the 
grouse  in  Scotland  is  moor-cock  (the  feminine  of  which 
is  certainly  not  moor-hen)  and  the  missel-thrush  itself 
is  in  some  places  "  storm-cock  ".  "  Ouzel-cock  ",  how 
ever,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule — if  it  be  a  rule.  But 
is  "ouzel-cock  "  post-Shakespearean? 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  C.  S. 


WHISTLER'S  POPULARITY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  August,  1904. 

Sir, — May  I  protest  at  this  date  against  what  is,  I 
think,  a  most  misleading  view  of  Whistler's  popularity, 
and  does  not  present  America's  attitude  towards 
Whistler  at  all?  It  was  said  that  "the  hardest  judg- 
ment and  the  most  galling  neglect  seems  to  have  come 
from  Whistler's  own  countrymen  ".  "  Nor  has  a  single 
work  of  his  a  place  in  the  latest  catalogue  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  of  New  York  ".  The  answer  to 
the  first  allegation  is  that  at  least  three-quarters  of 
Whistler's  paintings  were  bought  by  Americans,  and 
are  now  in  America. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  permanent  exhibitions  of 
art  in  America  have  purchased  Whistlers,  but  to  my 
own  personal  knowledge  the  public  galleries  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  possess  paintings  by 
Whistler.  It  is  well  to  add,  too,  that  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  has  on  view  an  excellent  collection  ot 
this  artist's  etchings,  and  that  the  New  York  Public 
Library  is  the  owner  of  what  I  believe  is  the  finest 
collection  of  Whistler  etchings  (as  well  as  dry  points, 
lithographs,  and  Whistlerana)  in  the  world. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

A.  E.  Gallatin. 


"AMERICAN  LITERATURE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.  W. 

27  August,  1904. 
Sir, — We  have  read  the  above  article  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  27  August  and  would  like  to  point  out  that 
we  are  the  publishers  in  this  country  of  the  following 
books  mentioned  :  "  General  Gordon's  Reminiscences  "  ; 
"  Memoirs  of  Henry  Villard  "  ;  "The  Little  Shepherd 
of  Kingdom  Come  ",  by  John  Fox,  jun.  ;  "  The  Blazed 
Trail  ",  by  Edward  Stewart  White  ;  "Sir  Mortimer  ", 
by  Mary  Johnston.  Possibly  it  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  these  books  may  be  obtained 
from  any  bookseller  or  library  in  this  country. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Archibald  Constable  and  Co. 
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REVIEWS. 
IN  PURSUIT  OF  BROWNING. 

V  Browning."    By  Edward  Dowden.     London  :  Dent. 
1904.    45.  6d.  net. 

PROFESSOR  DOWDEN'S  "Browning"  is  just 
what  Mr.  Chesterton's  was  not.  "  Youth  ",  in 
Browning's  phrase,  "  strove  through  acts  uncouth 
towards  making "  ;  and  in  this  case  made  someone 
quite  unlike  Browning.  The  elder  critic  has  been  able 
to  repose  on  half  a  lifetime's  thought  on  the  most 
thoughtful  of  poets  ;  also  he  knew  Browning,  more 
than  once  saw  Browning  plain  and  spoke  with  him  ;  a 
benefit  which  perhaps  might  have  saved  "  even  the 
youngest  "  of  our  critics  or  biographers  from  preferring 
himself  above  his  subject.  But  the  book  is  essentially 
impersonal,  an  attempt  to  extract  the  personality  from 
the  mass  of  attributes  preserved  by  all  those  who  have 
written  of  Browning  as  he  seemed  to  them  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places.  For  example  we  were 
pleased  to  see  in  many  allusions  and  notes  full  justice 
done  to  the  new  material  contained  in  Mr.  James'  life  of 
Story.  The  fault  of  the  book  is  a  corollary  of  this 
thoroughness.  In  order  to  give  every  facet  none  is 
quite  sufficiently  polished  and  brevity  is  sometimes 
obscurity.  Quotations  are  often  cut  too  close.  In  a 
beautiful  letter  written  by  Browning'  soon  after  his 
wife's  death  he  compares  himself  so  far  as  we  remember 
to  an  old  worn-out  piece  of  furniture.  Professor 
Dowden  omits  the  simile  and  quotes  only  the  conclusion 
"  when  I  was  moved  I  went  to  pieces  "  ;  and  how  flat 
it  falls.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  in  passing  that 
the  simile  is  found  in  very  similar  terms  in  the  intro- 
duction to  "  Guy  Mannering  ".  On  many  accounts  we 
could  have  done  with  less  aloofness  in  the  critic,  a  less 
determined  intention  to  see  Browning  from  outside, 
steadily  and  whole.  But  when  all  is  said  we  have  in 
the  book  an  epitome  of  the  man  and  his  work 

"  With  his  flowers  to  praise  and  his  weeds  to  blame 
And  either  or  both  to  love  ", 

which  will  give  every  reader  of  Browning  a  more 
trustworthy  irov  cttco  than  any  book  yet  written.  Some 
small  additions  and  corrections  might  be  made  in 
another  edition.  "The  Lost  Lender"  on  p.  74  is  a 
misprint ;  we  should  have  liked  some  explanation  of 
the  problem  of  this  poem  ;  also  perhaps  of  "  Instans 
Tyrannus  ",  which  is  not  mentioned.  Browning's  art 
of  versification,  in  which  he  had  odd  theories  and  a 
quaint  pride,  is  scarcely  touched  on  ;  and  unquestion- 
ably he  was  a  great  inventor  on  this  side  of  his  art. 
Apart  from  details  such  as  the  curious  internal  rhymes 
in  "  Le  Biron  de  nos  jours"  and  the  rhymes  of  "The 
Flight  of  the  Duchess  "  (given  to  poor  Hood— himself 
perhaps  our  greatest  authority  on  rhyme,  as  such — 
for  his  Magazine)  the  subject  of  his  odd-lined  stanzas 
merits  a  critical  analysis.  Touching  a  more  essential 
point  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  Professor  Dowden— 
unless  he  were  vexed  by  the  knowledge,  which  he  does 
not  allude  to,  of  Dickens'  easy  tears— puts  "The  Blot 
in  the  'Scutcheon  "  so  low  as  his  criticism  implies.  It 
is  idle  to  insist  on  the  dramatic  flaws,  which  belong 
rather  to  the  false  comparison  with  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  than  to  the  poem  itself,  before  the  simplicity 
and  the  intensity  of  the  pathos.  It  is  not  a  drama  to 
be  judged  in  the  footlight  atmosphere. 

But  these  are  small  things.  With  very  proper  art 
Professor  Dowden  avoids  the  general  mistake  of  over- 
much isolating  the  parts  of  Browning's  self  or  his 
poems.  He  does  not  pigeon-hole  his  opinions,  his 
religious,  social,  domestic  views  ;  nor  take  the  poems 
one  by  one  in  isolation  from  each  other.  Of  Browning 
above  all  poets,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Byron, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  the  life  and  the  work  in  a  piece, 
to  connect  the  inspiration  with  the  incident.  Browning's 
poems  were  his  viaticum.  The  vivacity  of  his  hopeful- 
ness, which  led  him  for  example  to  run  off  with  his 
wife  to  Italy  to  the  salvation  of  her  life,  and  later  to 
face  London  society  when  she  was  dead,  is  the  burden 
of  his  best  work  from  "  Prospice  "  to  the  epilogue.  His 
conversation,  some  one  said  in  effect,  was  like  his 
poems  only  clearer.    You  need  the  man  to  know  the 


poems  or  at  least  you  do  not  grow  fully  to  love  the 
poems  till  you  find  the  man  in  them.  And  more  than 
this  the  incidents  often  are  necessary  to  the  interpreta- 
tion. Shelley's  elevation,  Wordsworth's  serenity, 
Tennyson's  art  produced  things  whose  permanence  is 
independent  of  the  triviality  of  their  occasions. 
"  Adonais  "  and  "In  Memoriam  "  in  their  different 
degrees  do  not  miss  meaning  and  beauty  though  we 
forget  Keats  and  Hallam  ;  and  Wordsworth's  "  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  "  needs  no  acquaintance 
with  Beaumont's  picture.  But  what  a  gleam  is  added 
to  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
"  square  old  yellow  book  ",  part  print  part  manuscript,  of 
the  price  of  "  eightpence  English  just  "  ;  and  of  the  per- 
ambulatory  way  in  which  he  "  fused  his  spirit  and  that 
inert  stuff ".  Even  "James  Lee's  Wife",  the  finest 
succession  of  dramatic  lyrics  in  the  language  however 
we  look  at  it,  grows  wonderfully  in  splendour  from 
acquaintance  with  Ste.  Marie  the  "wild  little  place  in 
Brittany  "  with  "  such  a  soft  sea  and  such  a  mournful 
wind  ! 

"And  some  midsummer  morning,  at  the  lull 
Just  about  daybreak,  as  he  looks  across 

A  sparkling  foreign  country,  wonderful 
To  the  sea's  edge  for  gloom  and  gloss, 

Next  minute  must  annul. 

Then,  when  the  wind  begins  among  the  vines, 
So  low,  so  low,  what  shall  it  say  but  this  ?  " 

It  said  in  fact  very  many  hard  things  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  the 
common  experience  of  those  who  most  enjoy  Browning 
that  of  a  sudden,  from  some  new  bit  of  knowledge  or 
accidental  coincidence  of  mood,  some  change  in  the 
angle  of  refraction,  the  opaque  becomes  clear,  the 
baffling  shimmer  of  the  opal  an  essential  colour.  And 
here  is  the  secret  of  Browning's  cardinal  distinction. 
He  was  always  hunting  the  Protean  and  with  his  rare 
energy  of  thought  would  not  let  it  go  however  baffling 
its  tricks  of  evasion. 

"  With  thee,  O  Lord,  I  mean  to  stay 
And  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day  ", 

says  Wesley  in  a  beautiful  hymn  ;  and  this  was 
Browning's  religion  of  life,  to  drag  its  meaning  from 
the  little  likenesses  and  contrasts  such  as  we  all  get 
glimpses  of,  but  all  let  go  as  mood  or  occupation  or 
mere  idleness  order.  He  was  often  baffled,  as  in 
"  Childe  Roland  ",  but  what  enlightenment  we  gather 
from  the  vain  hunt.  If  outside  Malory  and  his  pre- 
decessors, the  spirit  of  the  quest,  the  reach  for  the  im- 
possible is  better  given  we  have  yet  to  read  it  ;  and 
there  is  nowhere  a  finer  paean  to  the  courage  of  faith 
than  the  conclusion  to  that  triumph  of  grotesque 
description — 

"And  yet 

Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  I  set, 
And  blew — Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 
came  ". 

This  spirit  of  divine  curiosity  brought  Browning  nearer 
than  others  to  the  philosophies  of  things.  He  hunted 
evasive  doubts  and  queries  and  if  he  consciously  missed 
the  ultimate  solutions,  he  discovered  a  foundation  of 
faith  in  love  and  religion  which  made  him  with  the 
help  of  his  creative  courage  the  most  hopeful  of  our 
poets.  Doubt  so  to  speak  was  the  condition  of  his 
faith,  in  love  and  religion,  as  it  was  the  inspiration  of 
his  work. 

"  For  me,  I  touched  a  thought,  I  know 
Has  tantalised  me  many  times, 
(Like  turns  of  thread  the  spiders  throw 
Mocking  across  our  path)  for  rhymes 
To  catch  at  and  let  go." 

This  thought  he  hunts  about  the  ruins  and  the  flowers 
of  the  Campagna  and  as  it  were  runs  to  earth  in  the 
soul  of  his  companion  there,  but 

"Just  when  I  seemed  about  to  learn  ! 

Where  is  the  thread  now  ?    Off  again  ! 
The  old  trick  !    Only  I  discern — 

Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn  ". 
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His  hope  is  baffled  for  a  moment,  but  in  compensation 
his  doubt  is  as  certainly  baffled  by  hope. 

"  Just  when  we  are  safest  there's  a  sunset  touch, 
A  fancy  from  a  flower  bell,  someone's  death, 
A  chorus-ending  from  Euripides, — 
And  that's  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  fears." 

To  understand  Browning  we  must  hunt  with  him, 
travel  his  country,  take  his  checks  and  make  his  casts, 
and  when  we  get  in  full  cry  with  him  it  will  be  a  ride  to 
remember,  even  though  now  and  again  it  be  over  the 
Childe  Roland  country — "  Bog  clay  and  rubble,  sand 
and  stark  black  dearth  ". 


THE  POTTER'S  THUMB. 

"  William  Adams.  An  Old  English  Potter  ;  with  some 
account  of  his  family  and  productions."  Edited  by 
William  Turner.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1904.    30J.  net. 

THIS  book  forms  a  useful  complement  to  the  series 
of  monographs  on  potters  and  wares  that  have 
appeared  at  intervals  during  the  last  few  years.  That 
there  should  be  a  demand  for  so  many  books  of  the 
kind  betokens  a  widely  spread  taste  for  the  wares  of 
which  they  treat,  for  it  may  be  assumed  that  but  few 
people,  like  Mr.  Solon,  feel  it  a  duty  to  possess  every 
book  that  deals  with  the  potter's  art.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  aim  of  nearly  all  the  writers  is,  very  naturally, 
to  appeal  to  the  collector  and  supply  his  wants  rather 
than  to  make  a  bid  for  literary  popularity.  A  large 
section  of  the  recent  literature  has  dealt  with  English 
productions  of  the  eighteenth  and  earlier  centuries,  a 
fact  that  may  more  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the 
originality  and  attraction  of  the  wares  than  to  the 
blind  patriotism  of  the  collector. 

The  story  of  the  fluctuations  of  modern  taste  in  art  is 
curious,  and  by  no  means  unprofitable  for  those  who 
care  to  note  the  blind  side  of  the  public  eye  and  make 
their  investments  in  that  direction.  Half  a  century  ago 
the  industrial  art  products  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  endured  as  being  ancestral  possessions  or  bought 
with  a  languid  interest  for  a  certain  grace  or  quaint- 
ness.  Collectors  of  such  things  did  exist,  truly,  but 
their  tastes  were  thought  peculiar.  The  great  modern 
increase  of  wealth  is  now,  doubtless,  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  more  than  corresponding  rise  in  price, 
but  it  does  not  explain  the  keenness  of  competition  for 
such  things  as  Chippendale  chairs  and  Adams  mantel- 
pieces. Fashion  in  collecting  is  without  doubt  respon- 
sible for  a  good  deal,  and  is  very  naturally  fostered  by 
the  dealers  who  "stock"  the  goods  most  in  demand, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  education  of 
the  collector's  eye  is  the  true  reason  for  high  prices. 
The  charms  of  the  object  were  there  before,  but  he  had 
not  been  taught  to  observe  them. 

With  the  wares  that  were  produced  by  William 
Adams  and  his  great  contemporary  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  ever  has  been  a 
time  when  they  were  entirely  out  of  fashion.  From 
Wedgwood's  own  time  up  to  the  present  there  has 
been  no  break  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ware 
chiefly  associated  with  his  name,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Adams  family,  for  the  last  of 
the  four  dealt  with  in  the  present  work  died  only 
forty  years  ago.  In  addition  the  earliest  potter  of  the 
family  is  said  to  have  been  at  work  in  1654,  while  in  the 
*emale  line  the  craft  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  family 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a 
claim  to  such  continuity  of  a  trade  in  one  family,  and 
even  if  this  earlier  date  be  accepted  with  some  reserve, 
there  is  fair  certainty  that  the  Adams  family  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  well  into  the 
seventeenth  century.  William  Adams  of  Greengates, 
the  first  of  the  modern  quartet,  seems  to  have  been 
apprenticed  to  the  great  Wedgwood,  and  in  spite  of  the 
claim  to  independence  and  even  superiority  put  forward 
by  his  descendant,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  to 
Wedgwood  that  he  owed  the  special  training  and  skill 
by  which  he  made  his  reputation.  It  is  in  fact  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  the  finer  wares  produced  by  Adams 
without  comparing  them  with  the  similar  productions 


of  Wedgwood.  Nor  does  our  author  try  to  avoid  such 
a  comparison,  but  on  the  other  hand  boldly  claims  that 
Adams  ware  was  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of 
Etruria  and  rejects  any  idea  of  his  ancestor  being  an 
imitator  of  Wedgwood. 

One  is  ready  to  grant  much  in  such  a  pious  claim, 
but  in  this  case  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
world's  verdict  is  a  just  one.  There  is  with  Wedgwood 
a  classical  purity  of  form,  a  carefully  studied  subordi- 
nation in  the  applied  ornament  and  a  perfection  in  the 
technical  quality  of  the  work  that  Adams  equalled  but 
rarely.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  a  careful  study  of 
the  forms  made  by  Wedgwood  will  alone  enable  any- 
one with  an  accurate  eye  to  distinguish  his  vases  from 
those  of  any  of  his  imitators  or  contemporaries.  Never- 
theless Adams  was  among  the  best  men  of  his  time 
even  in  the  difficult  and  delicate  manipulation  of  the 
jasper  wares,  by  which  no  doubt  his  name  will  best 
survive.  But,  like  Wedgwood,  he  made  other  wares, 
and  on  equally  practical  lines.  It  is  said  that  a 
Wedgwood  jug  or  teapot  never  pours  badly,  and  the 
same  merit  may  be  given  to  Adams.  Nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  appearance  of  the  jugs 
and  tankards  shown  on  Plate  XII.  of  Mr.  Turner's 
volume,  and  the  forms  of  the  silver  mounts  are  in  ad- 
mirable taste.  These  are  in  fact  of  the  fine  highly-fired 
stoneware  that  is  now  chiefly  associated  with  the  name 
of  Doulton,  though  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  oldest 
of  domestic  wares,  having  been  extensively  made  on 
the  Rhine  in  medieval  times  and  thence  largely  im- 
ported into  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  "greybeards"  or  "  bellarmines  ".  But 
even  here  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  both 
in  "body"  and  design  the  Adams  factory  was  quite 
without  some  inspiration  furnished  by  the  models  of 
its  competitors  in  the  same  field.  Turner,  one  of  these, 
produced  vessels  almost  identical  in  form  and  material, 
and  with  certainly  as  much  perfection.  Nor  was  he 
alone  ;  a  host  of  others  were  busily  employed  in  supply- 
ing the  market  with  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  pottery 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  time,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  also,  were  in  the  main  elaborated  by  the 
Wedgwoods.  It  is  certainly  impossible  now,  and 
would  have  been  difficult  even  then,  to  apportion  to 
the  individual  makers  at  the  Potteries  the  precise 
amount  of  credit  due  to  each  for  his  share  in  the 
progress  of  the  craft.  But  we  do  know  that  Josiah 
Wedgwood  spent  large  sums  and  took  endless  pains 
in  experiments  for  the  perfecting  of  his  wares,  that  he 
employed  the  best  artists  of  the  time  and  was  careful  to 
secure  the  best  models  for  his  classical  subjects,  and 
further  that  he  was  an  admirable  man  of  business. 
Even  these  facts  might  not  be  conclusive  were  it  not 
that  the  wares  produced  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  will 
more  than  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  those  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Thus,  while  one  may 
admire  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Percy  Adams  in  main- 
taining the  reputation  of  his  ancestors,  it  is  not 
possible  to  endorse  to  the  full  the  claims  he  puts 
forward.  Had  Josiah  Wedgwood  not  existed,  it  is 
probable  that  but  slight  grounds  would  have  been 
found  for  the  volume  now  in  question. 

There  were  many  kinds  of  commoner  ware  made  by 
the  Adams  family,  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  it 
was  by  these,  rather  than  the  more  purely  ornamental 
pieces  that  figure  in  collections,  that  the  firm  was  kept 
going.  A  great  feature  of  the  manufacture  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  ironstone  dinner  services,  a  ware 
that  possessed  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the  more 
costly  porcelain,  with  the  added  virtue  of  greater 
strength.  Some  of  these  are  now  of  great  interest 
from  the  views  that  were  printed  upon  them,  especially 
those  representing  London  streets  in  the  twenties. 

The  Adams  factory,  like  others  of  the  time,  had  a 
considerable  export  trade,  and  an  agency  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York  early  in  the  last  century,  and  thence 
a  great  quantity  of  these  blue-printed  services  found 
their  way  into  Mexico  and  the  Southern  States.  They 
appear  now  to  be  much  valued  by  the  local  collectors, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  number  of  inquiries  that  are 
made  as  to  the  history  of  the  manufacture  and  the 
names  of  the  patterns. 

Mr.  Turner  might  well  have  been  more  drastic  in  his 
I  editing  of  the  volume.    Its  arrangement  is  exasperating, 
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and  this  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  four  potters 
treated  of  all  bear  the  same  name  of  William  Adams  ; 
such  an  antecedent  condition  might  well  have  been  a 
warning  to  an  editor.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  excellent,  the  printing  good,  and  the  various  lists 
of  wares,  patterns  and  marks  will  commend  the  book 
to  collectors,  who  will  doubtless  appreciate  the  fairly 
exhaustive  index. 


NAPOLEON    III.   AND   THE   DOCTRINE  OF 
NATIONALITY. 

"  The  History  of  Twenty-five  Years."  By  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  London  :  Longmans. 
1904.    245.  net. 

SIR  SPENCER  WALPOLE'S  new  work  is  in  our 
opinion  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  addition 
to  the  contemporary  history,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  The  author  has  been  wise 
in  not  attempting  a  continuation  of  his  former  work, 
for  the  domestic  history  of  England  from  the  end  of  the 
Crimean  War  to  1880  was  singularly  uneventful  and, 
except  during  the  brief  interval  of  legislative  activity  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Administration,  was  unmarked  by 
any  large  measure  of  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  By  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  English  people  had 
confided  their  destinies  to  the  rule  of  the  middle  classes 
whose  opinions  guided  the  policy  of  this  country  for  the 
next  thirty  years.  A  system  of  laisser-faire  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  "  Intent  on  his  private  and  his  public 
ledger  the  ten-pound  householder  ",  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Spencer  Walpole,  "  had  neither  the  taste  nor  the  time 
to  extend  his  horizon.  He  did  not  pause  to  think  of 
the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  a  wide  and 
growing  Empire.  So  far  as  he  thought  on  the  subject 
at  all,  he  deplored  the  expansion  of  his  race.  The 
colonies  of  England,  in  his  view,  were  imposing 
burdens  on  the  Mother  Country  which  she  could  ill 
afford  to  bear  ". 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  suggest  that  this 
conception  of  our  imperial  responsibilities  was  the 
exclusive  possession  of  one  political  party  or  of  one 
section  of  the  community.  Mr.  Cobden  was  not  the 
only  British  statesman  who,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  recent  speech,  "  looked  forward 
with  hope  to  the  separation  of  Canada,  desired  the  loss 
of  India,  expected  the  independence  of  Australia". 
Both  political  parties  regretted  our  colonial  expansion, 
which  was  only  suffered  to  continue  by  reason  of  that 
innate  characteristic  of  the  English  people  which  Bulwer 
Lytton  described  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  one  sentence 
"  Neither  the  English  public  nor  the  English  Parliament 
likes  any  policy  that  gives  anything  up ".  Foreign 
politics  had  as  little  interest  for  the  ten-pound  house- 
holder as  colonial  government.  It  is  at  first  sight 
therefore  rather  curious  that  it  was  during  this  unima- 
ginative period  in  our  history  that  the  Foreign  Office  was 
busier  than  it  had  ever  been  before  or  has  been  since. 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  as  militant 
in  despatches  as  the  peculiarities  of  their  constituents 
forced  them  to  be  pacific  in  deeds.  Their  diplomacy 
"represented  the  temporary  enthusiams  much  more  accu- 
rately than  the  ordinary  opinions  of  the  middle  classes  ". 
The  ten-pound  householder  took  a  philanthropic  interest 
in  the  political  aspirations  of  the  down-trodden  races  of 
Europe  which  were  struggling  to  be  free  ;  but  he 
realised  that  peace  was  essential  to  his  commercial 
prosperity,  and,  after  the  experience  of  the  Crimean 
war,  had  no  intention  of  allowing  this  country  to  be 
dragged  into  any  European  war  for  purely  sentimental 
reasons.  Satisfied  with  his  own  political  supremacy, 
enamoured  of  the  commercial  expedient  of  Free-trade, 
which  he  fondly  imagined  that  the  rest  of  Europe 
would  speedily  adopt,  he  was  content  to  watch  the 
political  development  of  his  future  rivals— to  look  on 
as  a  spectator  whilst  Cavour  and  Bismarck  destroyed 
the  geographical  arrangements  arrived  at  after  so  many 
heartburnings  in  1815. 

The  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  proved  a  triumph  for  the 
Legitimists— for  Talleyrand,  for  Metternich.  It  was 
a  settlement  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  eighteenth-century 
statecraft,   unsuited  to   Europe  after  the  wars  of 


Napoleon.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  European  State 
system  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  at  variance  with 
the  eager  aspirations  of  a  new  generation.  "  Divine 
right  of  kings",  to  quote  Mr.  Morley,  "providential 
pre-eminence  of  dynasties,  balance  of  power,  sovereign 
independence  of  the  papacy — these  and  the  other 
accredited  catchwords  of  history  were  giving  place  to 
the  vague,  indefinable,  shifting,  but  most  potent  and 
inspiring  doctrine  of  Nationality  ".  The  work  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  gave  Europe  a  breathing  space  to 
recover  from  her  exhaustion,  to  prepare  for  the  new 
wars  which  its  work  of  necessity  entailed.  France 
had  been  left  too  strong,  Italy  was  still  nothing  but 
"  a  geographical  expression",  Prussia  had  been  given 
enough  to  make  her  want  more,  Austria  did  not  yet 
realise  that  she  had  lost  the  leading  position  in  Germany. 

The  territorial  bargaining  in  181 5  really  made  Prussia 
the  foremost  German  Power.  She  gave  up  co  Russia 
the  purely  Slavonic  part  of  her  population,  the  districts 
of  Poland  which  she  had  secured  by  the  Second  and 
Third  Partitions,  and  received  in  exchange  part  of 
Saxony  and  a  firm  hold  on  the  Rhine.  Austria,  on  the 
other  hand,  entirely  failing  to  realise  the  change  which 
Napoleon's  system  had  produced  throughout  Europe — 
the  doctrine  of  nationality — and  relying  on  the  policy 
which  had  on  the  whole  been  so  successful  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  sought  her  compensations  in  Italy. 
She  still  retained  the  nominal  headship  in  Germany — 
her  Emperor  was  appointed  President  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, of  Germany  which  was  inaugurated  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna — but  her  geographical  situation  unfitted  her 
for  the  position.  Her  population  was  more  Slavonic 
than  German — her  strength  was  largely  in  Italy.  Her 
trade  was  by  the  Danube,  whereas  the  trade  of  Prussia 
was  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine. 

Prussia,  by  sacrificing  her  Eastern  dominions  obtained 
a  purely  German  equivalent  which  must  ultimately 
insure  her  supremacy  in  Germany  and  inevitably  bring 
her  into  conflict  with  France.  At  Vienna  Metternich 
may  be  said  to  have  secured  the  certainty  of  the  war  of 
1866,  Talleyrand  of  that  of  1870.  In  1856,  the  date  at 
which  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  begins  his  new  work,  many 
changes  had  already  been  made  in  the  arrangements 
arrived  at  in  1815 — changes  based  upon  the  doctrine  of 
nationality,  foreshadowing  the  greater  revolutions  which 
the  next  twenty-five  years  had  in  store.  Greece  had 
been  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Turkey.  Servia  and 
Roumania  had  been  converted  into  quasi-independent 
states.  Belgium  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  the 
Dutch.  France  had  once  again  overthrown  the  legitimate 
Monarchy  and,  after  an  experiment  in  bourgeois  kingship, 
had  re-established  the  Empire  under  a  new  Napoleon.  In 
1848  Europe  had  been  torn  by  revolutions  in  which  the 
demand  for  reform  in  Italy  and  Hungary  was  inex- 
tricably associated  with  the  efforts  of  race  to  shake  off 
the  unpopular  rule  of  an  alien  dynasty.  The  Crimean 
War  had  for  a  time  diverted  men's  thoughts  from  all 
other  things,  but  Cavour  had  seized  the  opportunity  by 
joining  the  Allies  against  Russia  to  obtain  a  status  for 
Piedmont  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  to  fire  "  a  pistol- 
shot  in  the  ears  of  Austria  ".  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  has 
paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  work  done  by 
Cavour  towards  the  union  of  Italy,  but  all  Cavour's 
efforts  would  have  been  useless  had  not  Napoleon  III. 
sat  on  the  French  throne.  Italians  should  not  forget 
the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  Napoleon  "  stood 
single-handed  in  a  cause  when  any  moment  Europe  might 
have  stood  combined  against  him  ".  It  was  the  misfor- 
tune both  of  his  dynasty  and  of  France  that  the  Emperor 
was  the  upholder  of  a  nationalistic  policy  which  enabled 
statesmen  like  Cavour  and  Bismarck  to  obtain  his 
assistance  in  building  up  the  union  of  Italy,  in  consoli- 
dating the  German  Empire. 

Queen  Victoria  was  as  usual  wiser  than  her  ministers 
and  most  of  her  contemporaries  when  writing  in  1858 
she  predicted  that  Napoleon's  interference  in  Italy 
would  lead  to  his  downfall.  The  Emperor  was  anxious 
to  form  a  confederation  of  independent  Italian  states — 
but  the  success  of  the  campaign  of  1859  led  to  far 
greater  results  than  he  had  ever  anticipated — for  it 
brought  about  not  only  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians 
from  Italy,  but  also  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power  by 
the  Papacy  and  the  union  of  Italy  under  the  House  of 
Savoy. 
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Napoleon  thus  helped  to  create  a  new  kingdom,  a  pos- 
sible rival  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  France,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  was  allowing  another  rival  to  become 
more  and  more  powerful  on  his  eastern  border.  He 
really  seems  to  have  been  so  blind  to  the  true  aims  of 
Bismarck  as  to  believe  that  the  peace  of  France 
depended  upon  the  strengthening'  of  Prussia.  He  did  not  j 
realise  that  a  policy  which  in  the  eighteenth  century 
might  have  forced  the  non-Prussian  states  of  Germany 
into  an  alliance  with  France,  would  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  feeling  of  a  common  nationality  had 
been  aroused  in  Germany,  tend  to  union,  not  disruption. 
He  therefore  allowed  Prussia  with  the  assistance  of 
Austria  to  rob  Denmark  of  the  provinces  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  and  then  failed  to  intervene  when  Prussia 
in  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1866  finally  established  her 
supremacy  in  Germany.  The  North  German  confede- 
ration which  was  formed  after  the  Austrian  war  was 
the  first  step  towards  a  united  Germany. 

The  war  with  France  proved  that  the  southern  states, 
Baden,  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria,  were  inspired  with 
the  same  aspirations  towards  national  unity.  If  the 
conquests  of  the  first  Napoleon  overthrew  the  Ancien 
Regime  throughout  Europe,  the  political  ideals  of  his 
nephew  undoubtedly  did  much  to  set  up  the  state 
system  which  to-day  exists  upon  the  Continent. 


THE  JAPANESE  NAVY. 

"  The    Imperial  Japanese   Navy."    By    F.    T.  Jane. 
London  :  Thacker.    1904.  215. 

A  COMMON  bond  unites  men  of  the  same  calling 
widely  differing  in  race  and  creed,  and  this  which 
— for  want  of  a  better  term — we  may  call  caste-sym- 
pathy is  nowhere  so  strong  as  amongst  those  who 
follow  a  seafaring  life.  But  there  is  something  more 
which  makes  the  British  sailor  take  an  interest  in  the 
navy  of  Japan,  for  it  is  principally  due  to  British  train- 
ing supplemented  by  their  natural  gifts  of  adaptation 
and  improvement  that  the  Japanese  have  taken  a  front 
place  in  the  ranks  of  maritime  power.  The  battering 
from  the  foreign  devils'  guns  at  Kagoshima  and 
Shimonoseki  convinced  Japan  that  she  could  no  longer 
retain  the  exclusiveijess  which  had  preserved  her  from 
intrusion  for  250  years.  American  bullying  brought 
about  the  treaty  of  1854,  and  the  Japanese  gratefully 
acknowledge  that  this  was  the  original  cause  of  the 
national  reawakening  which  may  ultimately  prove  to 
be  the  most  serious  factor  with  which  the  United 
States  will  have  to  reckon  in  her  pretension  to  a 
domination  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  an  opportune  time  to  produce  a  book  about  the 
navy  which  is  doing  so  much  to  justify  the  patient  care 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  last  thirty  years  ;  but  Mr. 
Jane  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  his  subject  and  the 
general  vagueness  and  inaccuracy  which  distinguish 
his  work  on  this  occasion  display  an  absolute  inability 
to  appreciate  the  minute  attention  to  detail  which  is  a 
leading  feature  of  the  Japanese  character.  This  vague- 
ness is  apparent  when  he  states  that  Captain  Ingles 
advised  strongly  against  "ironclads"  and  the  "big 
gun  "  ;  "  ironclad  "  is  very  indefinite  and  "  big  gun  "  a 
relative  term;  again,  the  "  Yoshino "  is  said  to  have 
very  few  equals  in  speed  ;  a  glance  at  "  All  the  world's 
fighting  ships"  suggests  that  "  very  few  "  is  at  variance 
with  fact,  and  anyhow  the  "  Yoshino  "  was  rammed  by 
the  "  Kasuga  "  on  15  May  and  now  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

The  preface  promises  some  account  of  the  dockyards 
and  having  regard  to  their  importance  one  would 
expect  them  to  receive  full  treatment,  but  Sassebo  is 
dismissed  in  nine  lines  and  is  represented  to  be  "not 
of  much  account  as  a  dockyard  "  though  the  saving 
clause  that  "  it  was  found  most  useful  in  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war  and  its  utility  continued  in  the  war  with 
Russia"  negatives  the  assertion. 

According  to  Mr.  Jane,  Sassebo  "  has  neither  dry 
docks  nor  ships  and  is  essentially  a  place  for  minor 
repairs";  the  "Naval  Pocket  Book"  notes  one  big 
dock  completed  and  three  others  building  :  even  as  far 
back  as  1902  the  Japanese  were  pushing  on  with  this 
dockyard  and  at  that  time  considerable  repairs  could  be 
undertaken  ;  further,  it  had  slips  for  small  craft  and  at 


the  present  moment  it  could  without  doubt  execute  any 
but  the  very  largest  repairs.  The  position  of  Sassebo 
makes  it  clear  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  Japan, 
for  her  ships  can  coal,  repair,  and  complete  with  stores 
there  without  fear  of  interference,  since  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  shell  it  from  the  sea  and  the  forts  and 
mines  at  the  narrow  entrance  render  it  safe  from  an 
enemy  ;  the  forts  also  are  most  difficult  to  locate. 

Kure  is  a  very  important  dockyard  where  all  kinds 
of  repairs  can  be  made,  and  yet  it  gets  no  more  than  a 
dozen  lines,  nearly  the  same  space  allotted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,"  which  indicates 
entire  want  of  a  sense  of  perspective.  By  the  way,  if 
it  was  worth  while  writing  down  that  the  ships  of  this 
famous  steamship  company  are  painted  white,  it  was 
worth  while  taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  they  are 
black  with  a  white  stripe,  and  not  unlike  our  P.  and  O. 
Line  in  appearance. 

The  account  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war  is  none  too 
accurate.  The  rumours  of  British  sympathy  for  the 
Chinese  referred  to  in  the  text  were  probably  due  to 
the  Chinese  proclivities  of  the  commander-in-chief,  for 
with  a  few  exceptions  English  people  felt  no  interest 
in  the  struggle.  The  17th  September  was  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Yalu,  and  the  Chinese  reinforcements  were 
landed  on  the  16th,  too  late  to  take  any  part  in 
the  battle  of  Ping-Yang,  which  had  been  fought  on 
the  15th  ;  but,  after  telling  us  the  Chinese  had 
suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Ping  Yang,  Mr.  Jane  goes 
on  to  relate  that  Ting  sailed  from  Talien  Bay  on 
1  September,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  the  same 
evening  and  engaged  the  Japanese  fleet  on  the  follow- 
ing day-  He  classes  five  of  the  Chinese  vessels  as 
"  battleships  ",  adding  a  note  that  except  for  two  they 
could  only  be  called  so  by  courtesy  :  of  course  the 
"  Chen  Yuen "  and  "Ting  Yuen"  are  the  two  here 
meant,  but  the  bestowal  of  a  courtesy  title  on  the  others 
implies  that  Mr.  Jane  is  too  lazy  to  enter  into  details. 
His  conclusion  that  line  abreast  was  the  best  formation 
for  the  Chinese  fleet  will  not  have  many  adherents. 
Line  abreast  is  a  "  freak  "  formation  for  battle  and,  as 
the  Chinese  "  fought  without  signals,  on  a  pre-arranged 
plan  " — an  impossible  one  in  this  instance.  Amongst 
the  plates  scattered  through  the  book  is  a  small 
chart  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  which  marks  the  carelessness 
too  obvious  in  its  pages.  The  small  island  with  a 
fort  on  it  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  entrance 
is  missing  and  the  forts  on  Leu  Kun  Tau  are  left  out. 
After  the  Japanese  had  captured  the  forts  on  the 
mainland  they  turned  the  position  on  the  island  and 
reduced  its  batteries.  Reference  is  made  to  a  photo- 
graph of  the  "  Chen  Yuen  "  in  dock  ;  on  turning  to  the 
plate  we  notice  it  purports  to  represent  the  "Ting 
Yuen".  The  letterpress  gives  the  "Tatsuta"  gunboat 
five  torpedo-tubes,  one  in  bow,  the  others  in  pairs  on 
each  quarter,  though  the  sketch  immediately  beneath 
shows  one  pair  on  the  bow  and  another  pair  on  the 
opposite  quarter,  the  written  particulars  being  correct 
in  this  instance  if  "  broadside  "  be  read  for  "  quarter  ". 
On  p.  184  we  find  that  the  sole  point  in  which  the 
"Formidable"  is  superior  to  the  "  Asahi  "  is  in  the 
matter  of  the  four  guns  which  the  former  carries  on 
the  main-deck  ;  that  the  "  Formidable  "  is  better  off  in 
at  least  600  tons  coal  capacity  is  quite  ignored.  P.  124 
offers  two  examples  of  loose  writing: — "The  'Lai 
Yuen '  was  by  now  ablaze  ;  the  '  Ching  Yuen  '  was  no 
better  off.  Both  battleships  were  also  on  fire."  What 
battleships?  And  in  the  next  paragraph,  "the  in- 
cidents enabled  the  battleships  to  recover  ".  What 
incidents  ?  none  are  mentioned.  Such  expressions  as 
"to  be  hauled  out  of  action  "  and  "got  up  anchor" 
should  be  avoided  by  anyone  conversant  with  naval 
phraseology. 

In  Mr.  Jane's  remarks  on  "  personal  characteristics" 
we  are  not  much  interested.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  managed  "to  bottom" — the  idiom  is  his  own — the 
Japanese  any  better  than  the  rest  of  us.  He  starts  off 
by  calling  the  Japanese  naval  officer  a  Philistine  who 
cordially  despises  decorative  art,  and  a  few  pages  later 
proceeds  to  draw  a  picture  of  an  "  At  Home  "  on  board 
a  warship  which  is  incompatible  with  insensibility  to 
artistic  effect :  "The  officers  put  all  the  men  to  work 
making  paper  flowers.  Chrysanthemums  and  cherry- 
blossoms  are  the  favourites,  but  convolvuli  and  iris  are 
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also  made  as  well  as  a  few  others.  All  are  singularly 
beautiful  and  realistic  reproductions." 

The  creed  of  the  naval  officer  is  defined  as  nothing 
more  than  a  worship  of  the  visible  embodiment  of  sea 
power.  "We  are  more  or  less  given  to  understand 
nowadays  that  Japan  has  adopted  Christianity "  is 
taken  as  a  text  to  enlarge  upon  the  agnosticism  of 
the  people  in  general  and  a  few  anecdotes  are  intro- 
duced to  disparage  Japanese  professions  of  religion  :  a 
little  book  issued  by  the  S.P.G.,  called  "  The  Christian 
Faith  in  Japan  ",  may  help  to  convince  Mr.  Jane  it  is 
dangerous  to  generalise  from  the  particular  :  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  assume  the  Christian  population  to 
exceed  134,000,  but  reverence  and  reticence,  natural 
traits  in  the  Japanese  character,  are  no  bad  founda- 
tion for  a  sincere  belief  in  the  unseen.  We  must 
apologise  for  this  digression  but  when  the  author  of  the 
"  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  "  discusses  the  religious  ethics 
of  its  officers  to  the  neglect  of  its  torpedo  craft  about 
which  hardly  a  word  is  said,  we  may  be  held  excused. 


THE  CITY  OF  ENCHANTMENTS. 

"  Naples."  Painted  by  Augustine  Fitzgerald.  De- 
scribed by  Sybil  Fitzgerald.  London  :  Black. 
1904.    20S-.  net. 

SENSUOUS  and  beautiful  Campania  is  seductive  as 
the  songs  of  its  Syrens.  "See  Naples  and  die" 
has  often  been  translated  by  the  traveller  who  has 
fallen  under  the  spell,  into  "  See  Naples,  linger  on 
and  dream  away  a  voluptuous  existence  ".  Not  that 
the  other  saying  which  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  cites — "Winter 
is  a  word  " — is  to  be  taken  literally.  Winter  in  the 
city  itself  is  often  a  detestable  season  :  the  snow  lies 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  burning  Vesuvius,  and  Sorrento 
itself,  a  summer  paradise,  with  its  narrow  streets  and 
shaded  ravines,  may  be  the  sunless  cave  of  blustering 
Boreas.  But  at  all  seasons  there  are  refuges  to  be 
sought  out,  where  you  can  get  as  much  sunshine  in  the 
darkest  of  the  months  as  may  reasonably  be  expected 
in  Europe  :  the  air  is  scented  with  the  fragrance  of 
orange  grove  and  lemon  garden  ;  and  with  the 
islands  floating  in  the  dim  haze,  between  azure 
sky  and  azure  sea,  nowhere  is  there  more  enchant- 
ing variety  of  scenery.  Turning  the  pages  of  this 
volume,  we  are  arrested  at  once  by  the  truthful  realism 
of  the  innumerable  drawings  which  embellish  it.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  happily  hit  off,  without  exaggeration, 
the  kaleidoscope  of  colours  in  trees  and  flowers,  the 
character-types  and  the  costumes  :  the  play  of  dancing 
shadows  under  a  glaring  sun,  filtering  through  the 
tracery  of  sheltering  foliage.  So  in  the  text  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  has  been  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  a  congenial 
theme.  It  is  little  that  she  comes  well  equipped  for  the 
work  with  full  knowledge  of  late  Italian  history  and 
letters  :  that  the  pages  are  gemmed  with  happy  trans- 
lations from  the  poets  of  many  nations.  But  she  is 
blessed  with  the  lively  imagination  which  transports  her 
to  the  past,  though  even  when  she  conjures  up  the  old 
life  in  Pompeii  there  is  a  critical  spirit  which  condemns 
their  wall-painting  and  notes  the  decadence  of  early 
Imperial  art.  It  may  be  said  that  she  is  an  enthusiast, 
but  the  expression  of  her  admiration  is  so  natural  that 
from  personal  experiences  we  are  always  inclined  to 
sympathise.  Indeed  we  have  read  her  book  with  very 
mingled  feelings,  though  pleasure  predominates  over 
the  pain.  For  in  reviving  so  many  delightful  memories, 
she  makes  us  look  back  with  fond  regret  on  scenes 
which  may  never  be  revisited. 

Yet  there  is  one  somewhat  melancholy  consolation, 
when  progress  is  vulgarising  immemorial  romance. 
Who  would  have  dreamed  in  the  last  generation  of 
shrieking  electric  cars  traversing  the  brigand-haunted 
solitudes  between  Castellamare  and  Sorrento?  Who 
would  have  thought  of  any  promoter,  even  the  magni- 
ficently speculative  Prince  Torlonia,  who  imagined  the 
reclamation  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  contemplating  an 
electric  railway  between  Naples  and  Rome  ?  Naples 
itself  was  always  a  city  of  sad  contrasts,  full  of  life  and 
fashionable  ostentation  in  the  Villa  Reale  and  Santa 
Lucia,  but  with  back  labyrinths  of  foul  and  darksome 
fondaci  where  light  and  fresh  air  could  never  penetrate. 
If  sanitation  had  kept  pace  with  Haussmannism  or 


vandalism  we  should  have  had  nothing  to  say.  But 
the  new  blocks  of  many-storied  buildings  which  have 
spoiled  the  picturesqueness  of  that  inimitable  sea  front 
have  only  intensified  the  overcrowding  of  the  paupers 
and  fertilised  the  hotbeds  of  chronic  disease. 

In  Naples  and  its  enchanting  environs,  the  softness 
of  the  climate  and  the  richness  of  the  soil  have  been 
the  curses  of  an  indolent  and  superstitious  people. 
They  pay  their  vows  to  the  Madonna  and  the  Saints 
in  good  times,  deserting  their  shrines  when  things  are 
going  badly,  and  if  they  have  macaroni,  the  cocomero 
or  dried  fish  for  the  day,  are  content  to  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow.  The  women  do  the  work  :  the  men 
loaf  about  their  orange  gardens,  lounge  over  their  nets 
or  sleep  away  the  hours  in  the  sunshine,  and  with 
scarcely  an  exception  are  passionate  gamblers,  investing 
any  spare  soldi  in  the  Government  lotteries.  It  is  a 
melancholy  look-out,  and  the  dry  rot  of  inveterate 
indolence  seems  inherent  in  the  race.  Yet  from  the 
natural  conservatories  of  the  Phlegrean  fields  with 
their  stimulating  subterranean  fires  and  volcanic  Ischia 
in  the  north  to  the  solitary  temples  of  malarious 
Paestum  in  the  south,  stretches  a  Paradise  that 
should  yield  magnificent  returns  with  the  minimum  of 
effort.  Things  were  not  always  as  they  are  now, 
though  from  the  days  of  Phoenician  and  Grecian  immi- 
gration, Naples  has  always  been  indebted  to  the 
foreigner.  The  Norman  conquerors  crossing  from 
Sicily,  the  Princes  of  Anjou  and  the  Spanish  Viceroys, 
embellished  the  capital  with  palaces,  churches  and 
fountains,  with  paintings,  sculpture  and  gardens  for 
recreation.  The  law  schools  of  Salerno  were  once 
famous  through  the  world,  and  there  was  a  time  when 
the  native  mariners  of  Amalfi  were  trading  in  every 
port  of  the  East.  So  the  aesthetic  traveller  may  not 
only  luxuriate  in  unrivalled  scenery,  but  study  marvels 
of  mediaeval  art  in  dead-alive  fishing  towns,  or  trans- 
port himself  into  the  daily  life  of  Pagan  Rome  in  cities 
submerged  by  the  lava  floods. 


LO  THE  POOR  RUSTIC. 

"  A  Modern  Bceotia.  Pictures  from  Life  in  a  Country 
Parish."  By  Deborah  Primrose.  London  :  Methuen. 
1904.  6s. 

IN  the  making  of  books  about  the  country  there  are 
two  fundamental  differences  in  the  manner  of 
handling  the  rustic  character.  In  the  first,  the  author 
at  least  tries — for  there  are  subtle  hindrances  in  the 
way — to  put  himself  on  the  level  of  the  race  he  depicts, 
to  enter  into  their  modes  of  thought,  and  to  present 
their  peculiarities  with  reference  to  their  own  scale  and 
square  of  life.  The  second  method  makes  no  attempt 
to  get  at  the  inner  meanings  of  the  rural  mind,  but 
produces  its  effects  of  quaintness  or  humour  by  con- 
trasting country  ways,  their  darkness,  their  crooked- 
ness, their  dirt,  with  the  author's  standard  of  culture 
by  dragging  in,  so  to  say,  the  anachronic  rustic  of 
Little  Pedlington  to  show  his  tricks  for  the  polite 
entertainment  of  a  Bayswater  drawing-room.  "  A 
Modern  Bceotia "  is  a  well-marked  instance  of  the 
latter  method.  In  it  the  writer  who  takes  the  name 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  lady  has  set  forth  ob- 
servations on  village  life  made  during  a  six  years' 
tenancy  of  a  country  parsonage.  The  book  would 
have  more  claim  to  consideration  if  frankly  put 
forward  as  evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness — - 
the  scenery,  the  characters  and  the  writer's  personality 
all  assumed  together  with  the  pseudonym — than  as  a 
study  from  life.  The  patois  spoken  by  the  characters 
looks  like  a  mixture  of  Whitechapel  with  the  more 
familiar  peculiarities  of  "  Wessex "  ;  of  the  dialect  of 
thought  and  its  modes  of  expression — a  much  subtler 
and  weightier  matter  than  the  setting  down  of  strange 
diphthongs,  and  one  rarely  recognised — there  is  hardly 
a  trace.  One  example  should  suffice  here  :  when  a 
village  mother  is  made  to  say  :  "  the  sweet  little  angels 
as  they  be,  with  their  eyes  blue  as  the  summer  sky  in 
June,  and  their  rosebuddy  mouths,  the  jam-tarts  of  the 
;  pairish,  I  call  'em,  and  so  exact  the  himige  of  you,  m'm, 
they  be,  that  they  might  be  your  blessed  photogrart's  in 
little,  so  to  speak  ",  the  man  who  has  the  true  Doric  by 
heart  will  hardly  contain  an  incredulus  odi.  There  is  an 
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uncertainty  of  touch  in  details,  and  a  prevailing  common- 
place in  description,  a  blunt  edge  in  noting  the  differences 
of  season  and  landscape,  which  are  the  usual  marks  of 
a  picture  "  done  out  of  one's  own  head  ".  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  anyone  so  much  out  of  sympathy  with 
country  thought  and  manners  as  the  writer  professes 
herself  to  be  might  produce  such  a  study  from  the 
life,  caricaturing  the  fact  precisely  as  do  the  con- 
scientious amateur's  heads  in  oil  from  the  model, 
or  the  beginner's  snapshots  with  a  cheap  camera. 
The  reference,  censorious  or  funny,  to  the  civilised 
standard  is  constant.  Several  times  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  silence  of  "  Snorum  End "  is  insisted 
on,  as  "petrifying",  "terrifying",  and  "abnormal". 
The  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things  in  the  last 
epithet  is  a  curious  illustration  of  a  not  uncommon 
attitude  of  mind  ;  the  roar  of  the  gaslit  streets  has 
become  the  rule,  and  Nature's  stillness  errs  from  it. 
The  writer  imports  into  the  solitude  of  a  poor  parsonage 
in  the  wilds  such  a  purely  urban  amenity  as  the  fear  of 
"  Bill  Sikes  and  his  clan  "  ;  she  explains  that  "  distance 
from  shops,  trains,  and  from  entertainments  of  every 
kind  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  unintelligent  dulness 
among  the  people,  and  of  a  real  sense  of  solitude  to 
ourselves ".  Her  references  to  times  of  sickness  as 
especially  bringing  out  the  "  combined  ignorance  and 
obstinacy  of  these  people  ",  her  remark  that  the  village 
women  at  a  festivity  reminded  her  in  their  blaze  of 
colour  and  their  loud  garrulity  more  of  a  parrot-house 
than  of  human  beings,  quite  sufficiently  explain  the 
temper  which,  with  the  objects  before  it,  could  produce 
such  a  travesty  of  village  life  as  "Snorum  End". 
There  is  no  room  in  England  to-day  for  such  an 
encampment  of  grotesques.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
knowing  this  or  that  numeric  hamlet  :  if  any  man  will 
spend  the  best  part  of  his  life,  not  six,  but  twenty  to 
forty  years — summer  and  winter — in  getting  to  know 
the  people  of  one  country-side,  with  occasional  com- 
parative expeditions  into  other  areas,  and  will  study 
the  impressions  of  other  observers  which  bear  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  reality — such  studies  as  Dr. 
Jessopp's  East  Anglian  characters,  Waugh's  Cumbrian, 
or  Barnes'  Dorset  folk — if  he  will  but  take  this  trouble, 
he  will  learn  to  recognise  a  common  strain  of  expres- 
sion, certain  typical  Boeotian  qualities  whose  neglect 
or  violation  makes  such  idylls  as  "  Snorum  End  "  mere 
stagey  phantasms. 

So  long  as  London  continues  to  be  the  centre  to  which 
authors  gravitate,  and  from  which  the  laws  of  taste  are 
given,  and  so  long  as  a  certain  speed  of  production  is 
maintained,  the  external  rather  than  the  intimate  method 
of  presenting  country  character  will  continue  to  be  in 
favour  with  authors  and  public,  and  the  rustic  will 
remain  a  Titan  of  elementary  passion,  sordid  and  im- 
moral, chained  at  gloomy  toil,  or,  on  the  lighter  side, 
babbling  humour  which  depends  largely  upon  phonetic 
spelling.  The  fundamental  mistake  lies  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  superior  sharpness  of  town  intellect  is  able 
in  a  temporary  sojourn  in  the  wild  to  dissect  and  display 
the  simple  country  character  to  its  last  fibre.  The 
typical  Londoner  has  no  sort  of  doubt  about  his  own 
equipment  ;  his  mind  is  as  capacious  as  a  butterfly-net, 
and  as  hard  as  a  geologist's  hammer,  and  shall  the 
yokel's  notions  be  too  flitter-winged,  or  his  pia  mater 
too  hard  for  him  ?  He  ignores  Nature's  protective  con- 
trivances, the  caution  which  shams  dead  or  rolls  up, 
quick  and  prickly  as  a  hedgehog,  at  the  hint  of  a  strange 
presence.  He  cannot  afford  to  wait  ten  years  for  the 
hedgehog  to  unroll  ;  or  to  learn  that  he  is  being  laughed 
at  behind  the  mask  of  what  he  calls  hopeless  stolidity. 
Above  all  he  drives  that  hard  bargain  which  always 
breaks  the  buyer  in  the  end,  trying  to  get  pathos  with- 
out giving  sympathy,  and  humour  below  its  fixed  price 
>n  the  balanced  experience  of  life. 


THE   LAW   OF  PATENTS. 

"  The  Grant  and  Validity  of  Letters  Patent  for  In- 
ventions." By  James  Roberts.  London:  Murray. 
1903.     255.  net. 

r  I  "HERE  is  no  lack  of  treatises  dealing  fully  with  the 
subject  of  Letters  Patent  for  inventions.  Lawyers 

will  be  none  the  less  grateful  for  Mr.  Roberts'  work, 


which  differs  in  form  and  to  some  extent  in  substance 
I  from  the  traditional  summary  of  statutes  and  of  decided 
cases  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  our  modern  legal 
literature.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  besides  being  a  member  of 
the  Bar  is  also  an  engineer,  writes  primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  inventors,  to  whom  he  offers  a  practical 
guide  to  the  principles  as  well  as  the  formalities  which 
must  be  kept  in  view  in  claiming  a  grant  of  Letters 
Patent.  But  while  addressing  himself  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  inventors,  he  is  dealing  with  a  legal  topic  ;  and 
the  result,  which  is  wholly  excellent,  is  a  legal  treatise 
of  exceptional  value — a  law  book  by  necessity  and  in  no 
sense  by  accident.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  author  has  himself  displayed  sufficient  inventiveness 
to  evolve  a  new  method  of  writing  a  law  book,  one  may 
fairly  claim  for  his  treatment  of  a  difficult  subject  that  it 
displays  originality  without  losing  either  in  accuracy  or 
in  comprehensiveness.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts  :  a  summary  of  the  practice  followed  in  the  case 
of  applications  for  Letters  Patent  and  of  the  principles 
which  govern  the  validity  of  a  grant,  and  an  abstract  of 
leading  cases.  Where  all  is  good,  it  is  difficult  to  pick 
out  particular  excellences  ;  but  the  analysis  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  "  limits  of  manufacture  ",  together  with 
the  selection  of  illustrative  examples,  will  serve  as  an 
instance  of  Mr.  Roberts'  admirable  lucidity.  In  pre- 
paring the  abstracts  of  leading  cases  particular  care  has 
been  taken  to  arrive  at  the  material  facts  and  the  actual 
decision,  avoiding  general  statements  and  obiter  dicta 
which,  as  has  once  more  been  repeated  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  a  recent  case,  may  prove  misleading  when 
divorced  from  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case 
which  prompted  them,  and  to  which  alone  they  are 
strictly  applicable.  By  no  means  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  abstract  is  the  illustrations,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  the  author  has  in  many  instances  gone  far 
beyond  reproducing  the  sketches  annexed  to  the  speci- 
fications filed  at  the  Patent  Office. 

A  treatise  of  the  kind  under  review  is  particularly 
welcome  at  a  time  when  the  British  system  of  granting 
Letters  Patent  is  being  subjected  to  the  now  universal 
process  of  unfavourable  comparison  with  that  of  other 
countries,  from  which  none  of  our  industries  and  few 
of  our  institutions  are  spared.    Such  criticism,  to  be 
valuable,  must  rest  on  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts, 
in  the  ascertainment  of  which  a  sound  guide  is  of  the 
highest  importance.    The  different  conceptions  of  the 
nature    of  patent    right   exhibited    by    various  legal 
systems  are  due  to  historical  causes.    Our  system  is 
based  upon  the  saving  clause  inserted  in  the  Statute  of 
Monopolies  securing  the  "sole  working  or  making  of 
any  manner  of  new  manufactures  within  this  realm  to 
the  true  and  first  inventor  and  inventors  of  such  manu- 
factures"— in  other  words  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  monopolies  is  in  the  foreground  of   our  patent 
legislation.     In  modern  systems,  such  as  that  of  the 
United  States,   the  principal  object  aimed    at  is  the 
encouragement    of    inventors    and   the  development 
of   new    industries.    The    effect    upon  the  evolution 
of   legal    principles    does    not    necessarily    differ  in 
either    system,    the   conception    of    such  requisites 
of  a  patent  as  novelty  or  utility  differing  but  slightly, 
if  at  all,   whatever  the   manner  may   be  in  which 
the   administration  of  the  law  is  dealt  with.     It  is 
really  with  reference  to  questions  of  administration  that 
the  present  controversies  arise.     According  to  our  sys- 
tem, the  validity  of  a  patent  can  only  be  finally  deter- 
mined by  litigation  in  the  ordinary  courts,  the  actual 
grant  of  Letters  Patent  being,  broadly  speaking,  de- 
pendent in  the  first  instance  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  formal  conditions.     Hence  it  is  said  that  a 
patent  is  obtainable  in  England  for  anything,  however 
worthless,  and  the  Departmental  Committee  which  re- 
ported in  1901  that  upwards  of  42  per  cent,  of  the 
specifications  accepted  by  the  Patent  Office  have  been 
anticipated  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  only  provided 
a  concrete  instance  of  the  obvious  fact  that  under  such 
a   system  as  ours  the  number   of  worthless  grants 
must  be  very  large.     It  follows  that  the  commercial 
value  of  an  English  patent  is  extremely  small  until 
it   has   stood   the   test   of  an   expensive  litigation. 
In  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  every  appli- 
cation is  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination,  although 
the  officials  of  the  Patent  Offices  in  these  countries 
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approach  the  question  of  making  a  grant  from 
somewhat  opposite  points  of  view,  the  German  Patent 
Office  declining  to  make  a  grant  unless  the  examiners 
are  satisfied  that  a  claim  for  a  patent  has  been  fully 
made  out,  while  in  the  United  States  the  Commis- 
sioners lean  towards  making  a  grant  rather  than  to  a 
refusal,  on  the  ground  that  a  patent  for  an  invention,  or 
an  improvement,  however  important  in  itself,  may  have 
some  effect  upon  the  general  trade  of  the  country.  The 
principal  advantages  claimed  for  a  preliminary  examin- 
ation are  that  it  gives  to  patent  property  a  marketable 
value,  such  as  an  English  patent  only  acquires  after  its 
validity  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  litigation,  that 
it  prevents  infringements  of  the  rights  of  patentees 
more  effectually  than  a  system  under  which  such  in- 
fringements are  only  dealt  with  in  the  courts  ;  that  it 
secures  inventors  from  the  expense  and  vexation  of 
taking  out  worthless  patents  ;  and  that  it  confers  upon 
a  patentee  a  title  which  is  of  commercial  value  as  op- 
posed to  a  mere  inchoate  right  to  establish  such  title  in 
the  event  of  its  being  attacked.  Such  a  system  is  no 
doubt  an  ideal  one  if  it  can  be  effectively  worked,  but 
the  evidence  is  far  from  establishing  that  American  or 
German  inventors  are  substantially  in  a  more  favoured 
position  than  are  those  in  this  country.  Neither  in 
America  nor  in  Germany  does  the  grant  of  a  patent 
carry  with  it  a  final  and  indefeasible  title  ;  in  America  in 
particular  no  court  will  accept  a  patent  in  evidence 
without  extraneous  proof  of  its  validity.  Consequently 
a  very  slight  presumption  of  validity  is  all  that  is  gained 
as  the  result  of  an  examination  which  involves  an 
enormous  expenditure  both  in  time  and  money,  while 
the  only  real  advantage  gained  is  in  producing  clearness 
and  definiteness  in  the  document  of  title  upon  which  the 
patentee  will  eventually  rely. 

It  is  in  this  state  of  things,  as  illustrated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  pre- 
sented in  1901,  that  the  Patent  Act  of  1902  was  passed. 
The  principal  change  introduced  by  the  Act  is  a 
"  further  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  invention  claimed  has  been  wholly  or  in 
part  claimed  or  described  in  any  specification  (other 
than  a  provisional  specification  not  followed  by  a  com- 
plete specification)  published  before  the  date  of  the 
application  and  deposited  pursuant  to  any  application 
for  a  patent  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  fifty 
years  before  the  date  of  the  application  ".  The  innova- 
tion, which  is  purely  experimental  and  has  not  yet  been 
put  into  practice,  deals  only  with  one  of  the  many  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  which  need  to  be  pursued  before  a 
patent  can  be  pronounced  valid,  but  is  attacked  by 
advocates  of  reform  as  not  going  far  enough,  and  by 
opponents  of  the  American  system  as  a  step  in  a  wrong 
direction.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  avoids  discussing  ques- 
tions of  policy,  offers  no  opinion  ;  for  ourselves  we  are 
inclined  to  adopt  the  view  of  several  members  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  that  the  object  of  the  search 
should  be  assistance  and  not  control,  and  that  in  ad- 
ministering a  system  of  law,  whose  principles  have 
been  so  fully  worked  out  as  those  which  go  to  form  our 
patent  law,  the  Courts  are  a  better  instrument  than 
any  Government  department,  whatever  its  capacity  and 
organisation. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Last  Hope."  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman.  Lon- 
don :  Smith,  Elder.  1904.  6s. 
There  is  a  constant  fascination  in  the  invention  of 
possible  conspiracies  :  the  plots  that  were  never  made 
transcend  in  interest  the  plots  that  failed,  just  as  these 
surpass  the  plans  that  won  success.  There  is  some- 
thing futile  in  a  real  plot  which  actually  came  to  dis- 
aster, whereas  your  imaginary  conspirator  is  free  from 
material  trammels.  Mr.  Seton  Merriman  had  not  the 
exact  knowledge— though  his  facile  generalisations 
concealed  this  from  his  public — which  is  required  for  an 
historical  novel.  But  he  had  a  gift  for  vivid  scenes, 
for  contrast  of  warring  temperaments,  especially  ser- 
viceable in  the  politics  of  fantasy.  In  his  last  novel 
he  takes  France  in  1851  for  his  theatre.  The  Orleanists 
had  come  to  grief,  the  Second  Republic  was  a  mere 
stopgap,  Louis  Napoleon,  Prince  President,  seemed  un- 
likely to  climb  higher  than  his  marvellous  luck  had 


already  carried  him.  The  Legitimists  had  no  leader. 
'  But  what  if  they  had  been  able  to  find  a  son  of  Louis 
XVII.,  the  Dauphin  whose  mysterious  fate  had  already 
encouraged  pretenders,  and  what  if  the  new  discovery 
had  been  a  man  of  action?  Mr.  Merriman  produces 
from  Suffolk  the  seafaring  son  of  a  boy  who  had 
escaped  from  France  during  the  Terror,  had  married  a 
Suffolk  villager,  kept  silence  through  life,  and  on  his 
death-bed  burned  his  papers.  The  boy  has  the  Bourbon 
features,  and  is  known  to  the  villagers  as  Loo  Barebone. 
He  is  traced  by  Royalists  who  believe  in  his  authen- 
ticity aided  by  an  English  sympathiser,  who  at  least 
thinks  that  a  strong  case  can  be  built  up,  and  he  is 
taught  to  believe  in  himself.  Later  he  finds  that  the 
evidence  has  been  doctored — but  it  is  not  yet  quite 
certain  that  his  father  was  not  the  escaped  Dauphin. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  inevitable  strong  quiet  man — 
this  time  a  fat  English  banker  who  hated  the  Bourbons — 
Loo  Barebone  might  have  been  ready  in  time.  As  it  is, 
Louis  Napoleon  brought  off  the  coup  d'etat  while  his 
rival  was  still  in  want  of  funds.  The  author  inter- 
weaves his  imaginings  very  skilfully  with  historical 
facts,  and  the  sentimental  experiences  of  the  Pretender 
add  effect  to  the  story.  Unhappily  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  pulpit  manner  in  its  telling.  There  is  no 
sign  of  failing  power  in  the  book,  which  is  a  good 
example  of  the  stereotyped  method  of  its  writer,  and 
the  interest  is  maintained  up  to  a  fine  climax.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  Mr.  Seton  Merriman's  best  novels. 

"  Portalone."  By  C.  Ranger-Gull.   London  :  Greening. 
1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Ranger-Gull  seems  to  us  to  make  a  tactical 
mistake  in  writing  a  gushing  preface  to  this  very  slight 
novel.  It  really  does  not  matter  to  whom  he  owes  the 
fact  that  he  "made  knowledge  of  the  wildest  parts  of 
Cornwall  "  :  it  is  more  important  that  he  has  not  made 
literature  of  them.  The  book  is  written  round  a  theme 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  other  novelists  : 
the  juxtaposition  of  artists'  colonies  with  the  primitive 
life  of  the  Duchy.  Its  author  has  a  successful  knack 
of  hitting  off  the  kind  of  man  who  is  essentially  a 
bounder  and  only  professedly  an  artist,  but  he  com- 
pletely fails  to  get  inside  the  very  inaccessible  mind  of 
the  Cornish  fisherman  :  the  task  needs  a  fine  insight,  if 
not  hereditary  understanding.  Mingled  with  this  theme 
is  the  drama  of  a  love  affair  between  a  virtuous  hero 
and  a  married  woman,  and  the  whole  thing  gets  into 
such  a  tangle  that  it  has  to  be  cut  by  a  murderer's 
knife — the  said  murderer  being  a  bigger  fool  than 
Cornwall  generally  breeds.  There  are  some  of  the 
elements  of  good  work,  but  they  are  overlaid  with 
desperate  attempts  at  fine  writing.  "Old  salty 
mariners  with  ears  full  of  the  plangent  tolling  of  great 
waters  "  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  To  the  un- 
sympathetic the  phrase  will  suggest  only  the  peculiarly 
unpleasant  sensation  that  comes  after  a  dive,  but  the 
author  probably  means  something  quite  different. 

"  Lindley  Kays  "    By  Barry  Pain.   London:  Methuen. 
10,04.  6s. 

There  is  something  of  an  older  fashion  in  the  bio- 
graphical scheme  of  this  book.  We  make  acquaint- 
ance with  Lindley  Kays  when  he  is  a  schoolboy  of 
twelve,  we  see  him  at  school  and  at  college,  as  a 
reviewer,  as  a  successful  dramatist,  and  we  bid  him 
farewell  on  the  eve  of  what  promises  to  be  a  happy 
marriage.  But  the  treatment  is  quite  modern  ;  of  that 
the  autbor's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee.  Mr.  Barry 
Pain's  outlines  are  clear  and  hard  ;  there  are  no  shadows, 
there  is  no  mystery.  His  incisive  method  finds  ample 
scope  amid  the  minor  morals  and  the  heavy  sanc- 
timonies of  a  tradesman's  family.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  future  dramatist  found  life  oppressive  in  such  a 
home  as  Mr.  Pain  describes.  The  reader,  however, 
who  is  not  called  upon  to  put  up  with  its  restrictions, 
will  find  the  author's  account  of  these  matters  frequently 
diverting.  He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  wearied  by 
some  prosaic  chapters  which  tell  how  an  ironmongery 
business  was  saved  from  failure.  Lindley  Kays  is 
interesting  as  a  boy,  but  he  does  not  grow  up  into  a 
very  likeable  man.  Let  us  hope  that  matrimony  im- 
proved him.  The  story  to  which  he  gives  his  name  is 
not  for  all  tastes,  but  its  cleverness  is  undeniable. 
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"The  Song  of  the  Forest."     By  Paul  Waineman. 
London  :  Methucn.  6s. 

To  say  that  this  novel  is  about  Finland,  and  that  its 
merit  lies  in  the  description  of  scenery  and  not  in  plot, 
dialogue  or  character  study,  ispractically  to  exhaust  the 
reviewer's  task.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Waineman  is  not  one  of  those  writers 
who  believe  that  an  exotic  setting-  demands  bizarre 
conduct  or  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  figures  in  the  story. 
The  types  of  most  of  the  people  who  occur  in  this  book 
might  be  found  in  any  English  rural  neighbourhood. 
The  hero,  a  young  man  of  good  family,  sets  himself 
against  the  passive  resistance  movement  which  forbids 
Finns  to  obey  the  conscription,  and  we  leave  him  under 
the  shadow  of  an  impending  boycott.  His  consolation 
is  that  the  child-like  heroine  "  drew  herself  up  proudly 
and  held  out  her  hand  :  '  I  wish  to  be  the  mother  of 
your  children  '.  '  Rose-Marie  !  ah,  Rose-Marie  ! '  he  said 
brokenly  ".  And  so  say  all  of  us.  But,  except  that  we 
cannot  commend  the  inartistic  welding  of  what  seems 
to  be  the  fragments  of  two  separate  stories,  the  novel 
is  not  unpleasing  in  spite  of  its  meagreness  as  a  story. 

"The  Blue  Fox."  By  W.  H.  Helm.  London  :  Nash. 
1904.    35-.  6d. 

"  A  Soldier  and  a  Gentleman."  By  James  MacLaren 
Cobban.    London  :  Long.     1904.  6s. 

The  indolent  reviewer,  who  knew  not  Mr.  W.  H. 
Helm,  might  fall  into  a  very  pretty  trap.  We  can 
imagine  the  disdain  with  which  the  melodramatic  lan- 
guage of  "  The  Blue  Fox"  could  be  overwhelmed,  the 
sneers  at  its  plot,  the  pedantic  reproof  of  its  obvious 
blunders,  and  the  desperate  discomfiture  when  the 
author's  genial  laugh  explained  the  joke.  He  has 
already  revealed  himself  to  be  a  prime  parodist  and  now 
again  exhibits  the  delicacy  of  his  wit.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  that  delicacy  is  not  wasted  upon  modern 
sensational  fiction,  already  at  the  nadir  of  absurdity, 
below  the  reach  of  caricature.  But  Mr.  Helm's  fooling  is 
so  merry  that  it  might  almost  command  forgiveness  from 
the  Boothby  school,  who  could  not  fail  to  profit  from  a 
reading  of  their  imitator.  Among'  the  many  gems,  we  are 
inclined  to  prefer  the  description  of  Gobelin  tapestries, 
"  whose  subjects,  as  the  name  suggests,  were  the  loves 
and  wars  of  the  gnomes  and  the  pixies  ".  A  foreigner 
disguised  as  an  Englishman  is  also  felicitous.  He  was 
"  a  red-faced  man,  with  brown  hair,  dressed  in  a 
knickerbocker  suit  of  check  tweed,  with  white  spats 
over  patent-leather  boots,  and  wearing  a  midget  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  tie-pin ".  His  card 
naturally  bore  the  legend  "  Mr.  Jomes,  Esquire  ". 

Coming  from  "The  Blue  Fox"  to  Mr.  Cobban's 
romance,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  being  hoaxed  again.  The  personages  are  so  un- 
natural, the  situations  are  so  improbable  and  the  narra- 
tive is  so  uninteresting  that  serious  intent  is  scarcely 
credible.  But  there  is  not  a  laugh  in  the  book,  either 
with  or  at  the  author,  and  his  coarseness  is  often 
repulsive. 

"A  Great  Man:  a  Frolic."  By  Arnold  Bennett. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1904.  6s. 
The  autobiography  of  a  thoroughly  Philistine  novelist 
would  be  a  work  of  interest.  We  have  had  revelations 
from  philosophers  who  gloried  in  their  inability  to 
appreciate  the  things  that  matter  most,  but  the  good 
honest  writer  of  fiction  with  the  soul  of  a  draper's 
assistant  who  really  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  his  own  output  and  genuine  literature  is  in- 
capable of  self-portraiture.  Mr.  Bennett  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  do  for  these  people  what  they  are  powerless 
to  do  for  themselves  :  he  traces  the  career  of  a  blame- 
less ill-educated  middle-class  youth,  who  writes  a  bad 
novel  with  no  particular  design,  finds  it  succeed,  follows 
it  up  by  others,  and  wins  fame  and  fortune  without  ever 
coming  near  the  discovery  of  what  literature  means. 
From  his  luxurious  mansion  the  Great  Man  contem- 
plates with  amazement  the  career  of  a  sculptor  cousin, 
always  hard  up,  rather  disreputable,  who  yet  in  some 
mysterious  way  commands  the  admiration  of  people  who 
ignore  the  novels  that  have  built  up  the  aforesaid  man- 
sion. The  problem  puzzles  him,  but  he  contentedly 
turns  to  illustrated  interviews.  The  theme  is  a  'good 
one,  and  Mr.  Bennett  writes  wittily. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Sir  William  Henry  Flower/'  By  Charles  J.  Cornish.  London  : 
Macmillan.    1904.    8s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  of  not  more  than  three  hundred  pages  is  described 
as  a  personal  memoir,  the  intention  being  to  mark  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  designed  as  a  record  of  Sir  William  Flower's  technical 
work  as  a  man  of  science.  The  first  two  chapters  are  by  a 
son,  Mr.  Victor  A.  Flower,  and  the  last  by  Lady  Flower  ;  and 
Mr.  Cornish  only  gives  so  much  scientific  detail  as  would  be 
inevitable  in  a  memoir  of  the  Curator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum 
and  Hunterian  Professor  and  the  Director  of  the  Natural 
History  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Sir  William  died 
in  1899,  and  the  biography  appears,  if  rather  late,  yet  not  too 
late  to  make  it  a  record  of  interest  to  his  surviving  contem- 
poraries and  to  all  indeed  who  have  pleasure  in  reading  of  any 
member  of  that  group  of  able  men  whose  names  are  associated 
with  the  fight  about  natural  selection.  Sir  William,  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty-eight  when  the  "  Origin  of  Species " 
appeared,  was  within  three  years  rearranging  the  Hunterian 
Museum  on  evolutionary  lines,  and  was  thus  not  only  one  of 
the  earliest  converts  to  a  doctrine  which  presented  peculiar 
difficulties  to  a  pious  and  orthodox  Christian  as  he  was, 
but  did  the  doctrine  immense  practical  service  by  presenting  it 
in  concrete  pictures  alike  to  the  scientific  and  the  lay  mind. 
He  carried  on  this  work  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  director- 
ship of  the  Natural  History  Museum  ;  and  Mr.  Cornish  gives  a 
readable  account  of  his  practical  skill  in  the  arduous  work  of 
making  this  institution  worthy  of  its  national  status.  If  Sir 
William  was  not  one  of  the  great  original  men  of  science  he 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  of  his  day  ;  and  his  devotion  and 
zeal,  and  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  spread  of  scientific 
ideas  among  the  intelligent  of  all  classes  merited  the  recognition 
of  a  biography  such  as  this.  The  writers  have  observed  an 
admirable  perspective  ;  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  appropriate 
to  its  subject.  There  are  pleasing  sketches  of  Sir  William's 
family  relations  and  of  his  friendships  with  distinguished  men 
such  as  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Tennyson  ;  and  we 
may  read  on  one  page  an  address  at  Oxford  to  preserve  students 
from  infidelity  produced  by  a  too  superficial  acquaintance 
with  Darwinism,  and  on  others  disquisitions  on  seals  and 
whales,  on  cremation  or  bearing-reins. 

"A  Short  History  of  Ancient  Egypt."    By  Percy  E.  Newberry 
and  J.  Garstang.    London  :  Constable.    1904.    3s.  61/. 

Histories  of  ancient  Egypt  are  now  so  numerous  that  it 
might  be  thought  there  was  no  room  for  another.  The  one, 
however,  which  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Newberry 
and  Garstang  supplies  a  want.  It  is  an  historical  sketch  rather 
than  a  history,  and  while  putting  aside  needless  or  uninteresting 
details  gives  a  broad  and  intelligent  view  of  Egyptian  history 
as  it  has  been  revealed  to  us  by  recent  discoveries.  It  is  thus 
distinguished  from  other  books  on  the  same  subject  not  only  by 
its  comprehensive  brevity,  but  also  by  its  incorporation  of 
the  latest  results  of  excavation  and  research  with  the  new 
theories  which  the  authors  have  been  led  to  base  upon  them. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  very  probable  sugges- 
tion that  the  title  of  Horus  assumed  by  the  Pharaohs  originated 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  chieftain  of  the  Hawk  district  who  first 
united  a  portion  of  southern  Egypt  under  his  single  rule,  and 
the  further  suggestion  that  Hyksos  influence  and  even  blood 
had  made  their  way  into  the  Egyptian  monarchy  as  early  as 
the  age  of  the  Twelfth  dynasty.  The  book  is  written  in  a  clear 
and  attractive  style,  and  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors 
in  the  work  of  Egyptian  excavation  lends  a  special  value  to 
their  conclusions.  English  scholars,  however,  are  not  likely  to 
accept  the  restricted  chronology  which  they  seem  inclined 
to  adopt. 


BOOKS  ON  ART. 

"  The  German  and  Flemish  Masters  in  the  National  Gallery." 

By  Mary  H.  Witt.    London  :  Bell.    1904.    bs.  net. 
"  Mural  Painting."  By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson.  London  :  Sands. 

1904.    5.J.  net. 

"  The  Royal  Academy,  from  Reynolds  to  Millais."    Offices  of 

the  "Studio".    1904.  5j.net. 
"  Chantrey  and  his  Bequest."  London  :  Cassell  and  Co.  1904. 
"  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  a  Loan  Collection  of  Portraits." 

Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1904. 
"  Benozzo  Gozzoli."    London:  George  Newnes.  1904. 
"  How  to  judge  Architecture."    By  Russell  Sturgis.    London  : 

Macmillan  and  Co.    1904.    6s.  net. 

The  German  and  Flemish  schools  in  the  National  Gallery 
have  never  attracted  English  students  to  anything  like  the 
extent  of  the  Italian,  and  the  literature  dealing  with  them  has 
been  correspondingly  small.  Yet  some  of  the  most  thorough 
work  of  historical  research  on  this  subject  has  been  the 
work  of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Weale,  and  the  exhibition  some 
years  ago  at  Bruges  increased  the  interest  felt  by  the 
general  student  in  the  art  of  the  Netherlands.  Mrs.  Witt's 
is   we   think    the    first   attempt    to   review   these  schools, 
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taking-  the  National  Gallery  collection  as  a  starting-point, 
and  her  book  can  be  recommended  as  well  informed 
and  competent,  though  specialists  might  find  points  for 
disagreement  and  correction.  In  one  very  important  respect 
the  collection  has  been  improved  since  Mrs.  Witt's  book 
appeared.  The  blank  she  deplores  in  the  matter  of  Albert 
Diirer  is  no  longer  absolute  ;  for  the  portrait  of  Durcr's 
Father,  exhibited  at  the  Old  Masters  last  winter,  has  been 
acquired  from  the  Marquis  of  Northampton's  collection.  Doubts 
were  thrown  on  its  authenticity  at  the  time,  chiefly  depending 
on  the  inscriptions  of  the  different  versions.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  on  this  point  the  last  word  has  not  been  said,  and 
that  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject  (Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  in  the 
"  Burlington  Magazine "  for  August)  supports  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  these  columns  that  we  have  here  an  authentic 
Diirer  and  apparently  the  very  picture  that  was  in  Charles  I.'s 
collection.  We  shall  be  glad  if  the  manual  before  us  leads 
more  of  our  English  students  to  the  wholesome  tonic  of 
Northern  realism  and  vigour.  It  is  strange  for  how  little 
the  example  of  Van  Eyck,  Diirer  and  Holbein  has  counted 
in  the  ideals  of  English  painting. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Jackson  has  followed  up  his  interesting  hand- 
book on  the  art  of  Intarsia  with  one  on  Mural  Painting.  He 
is  versed  in  the  literature  of  his  subject  as  well  as  in  its  monu- 
ments, and  his  description  of  processes  is  careful  and  trust- 
worthy. English  painters  had  to  suffer  from  inexperience  fifty 
years  ago  when  attempts  at  fresco  were  revived.  Mr.  Jackson's 
book  includes  an  account  of  the  expedients  used  at  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  the  recent  work  there  to  avoid  the  decay  that 
overtook  so  much  of  the  work  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  summer  number  of  the  "  Studio  "  is  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  a  hundred  years  of  the  Royal  Academy,  its 
painters,  sculptors,  architects  and  engravers.    The  illustrations, 
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profuse  and  excellent  as  usual,  are  accompanied  by  brief  essays 
on  each  section  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Sparrow,  and  prefaced  by  a  short 
account  of  the  Academy  by  Mr.  W.  K.  West.  Facsimiles  of 
letters  are  interspersed.  The  illustration  of  architecture  is 
naturally  the  least  adequate,  and  the  accompanying  essay  also  ; 
the  revival  of  some  little  known  sculptors  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book.  Hut  it  is  useful  to  have  a  general  conspectus 
like  this,  and  the  list  of  Academicians  alone  gives  the  work  a 
value  for  reference. 

Messrs.  Cassell's  little  book  giving  illustrations  of  all  the 
works  in  the  Chantrey  Collection  for  a  shilling  is  timely  and 
cheap.  A  biographical  note,  text  of  the  will,  and  some  heads 
of  the  questions  in  dispute  have  been  added. 

We  dealt  at  the  time  with  the  loan  collection  of  Historical 
Portraits  at  Oxford.  The  catalogue  is  now  published  with  a 
large  number  of  reproductions  at  a  very  small  price.  Oxford 
men,  as  well  as  specialists  in  the  history  of  English  portraiture, 
will  welcome  its  appearance. 

The  "  Benozzo  Gozzoli "  in  Messrs.  Newnes'  art  series  is  well 
done.  There  is  a  brief  account  of  the  painter  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Stokes,  a  list  of  the  chief  works,  and  then  the  works  them- 
selves. This  pretty,  popular  painting  is  the  door  through  which 
countless  students  have  approached  the  greater  Italian  Primi- 
tives, and  its  reproduction  may  serve  the  same  purpose  for 
a  yet  larger  number  or  people. 

.Mr.  Sturgis  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
readable  of  the  American  students  of  architecture,  and  as 
editor  of  that  valuable  work  of  reference,  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Architecture  and  Building."  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
present  volume  falls  a  little  between  two  stools,  that  of  the 
student  who  would  gladly  have  more  of  knowledge  and  theory, 
and  that  of  the  general  reader  who  prefers  fanciful  embroidery  ; 
but  it  is  sound  reading,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  one  and  the  other. 


(Artists'  Library, 
1903. 
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"  Leonardo  da  Vinci."  By  Herbert  P.  Home. 

No.  IX.)    London  :  Sign  of  the  Unicorn. 
'  Leonardo  da  Vinci."  By  Edward  McCurdy 

Bell  &  Sons.  1904. 
"  Liber  Studiorum."    By  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

Newnes.  1904. 
"Rembrandt."  By  Emile  Michel.  In  1  volume, 
Heinemann.  1903. 
Mr.  Home  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  scholar's  work  in 
his  "  Leonardo  da  Vinci."  He  has  given  us  a  translation  of 
Vasari's  Life  of  the  artist  marked  at  once  by  close  technical 
accuracy  and  literary  sympathy,  and  to  this  he  has  appended  at 
the  points  where  they  are  required  notes  embodying  the  addi- 
tions and  corrections  that  modern  research  has  suggested. 
Some  of  these  researches  are  Mr.  Home's  own  work  ;  for 
example,  he  tells  us  what  was  probably  the  fate  of  the  picture 
of  the  "  Battle  of  the  Standard  "  ;  namely  that  it  gave  place  to 
a  large  fresco  by  Vasari  himself ;  hence  the  silence  of  the 
biographer.  This  slim  volume  will  take  its  place  on  the 
shelves  of  all  students  of  the  master. 

Mr.  McCurdy's  volume  is  an  attempt  to  give  in  small  an 
account  of  Leonardo  and  his  work.  The  vast  literature  of  the 
subject  makes  such  a  task  a  difficult  one,  but  Mr.  McCurdy's 
is  one  of  the  best  volumes  that  has  appeared  in  this  series. 

Messrs.  Newnes  send  us  a  new  reproduction  in  process  of 
the  Liber  Studiorum  plates.  The  volume  is  handy  in  size,  and 
the  introduction,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell,  gives  the  facts  about  the 
production,  and  an  interesting  discussion  of  Turner's  probable 
reasons  for  dropping  its  publication. 

We  reviewed  at  length  M.  Michel's  "  Rembrandt  "  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  translation.  The  two  volumes  have 
now  been  published  in  one,  with  no  loss  of  text  or  illustrations, 
and  with  the  latest  corrections  of  the  author.  It  is  a  more 
convenient  work  of  reference  in  this  shape,  and  is  cheap  at  the 
price. 

"Millet  and  the   Barbizon   School."     By   Arthur  Tomson. 

London  :  Bell.    ioj.  6d.  net.  _  . 

"Adventures  among  Pictures."    By  C.  Lewis  Hind.    London  : 

Black.    1904-  .  j  i 

»  Whistler  as  I  knew  him."    By  Mortimer  Menpes.  London  : 
Black.    1904.    40s.  net. 
Mr  Arthur  Tomson  is  well  known  as  a  landscape  painter, 
though  his  appearances  in  London  galleries  have  not  been  so 
numerous  in  the  last  few  years  as  they  were  at  one  time.  I ■  rom 
his  own  work  we  should  expect  a  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
French  masters  he  writes  about  in  this  volume.    A  good  deal 
has  been  written  in  England  about  these  painters  and  much 
of  the  ground  Mr.  Tomson  has  covered  is  familiar,  but  he 
writes  with  the  understanding  of  a  painter  and  in  an  unaffected 
and  agreeable  manner.    Each  writer,  moreover,  throws  the  facts 
into  a  differing  light,  and  an  example  of  this  is  the  attention 
Mr.  Tomson  gives  to  the  earlier  work  of  J-,  F.  Millet.    This  is 
often  slurred  over  as  a  preliminary  and  mistaken  part  ot  his 
career  ■  but  it  is  very  beautiful  of  its  kind,  and  proves  how  lar 
Millet  could  have  gone  had  he  cultivated  the  more  sensuous 
side  of  painting.    The  chapter  on  Dupre  is  perhaps  the  freshest 
in  the  volume,  for  Dupre  suffers  a  little  in  history  by  the 
presence  of  his  great  companions.    Some  of  the  illustrations, 
also,  are  commendably  unfamiliar;  for  example  M'lfets  early 


picture  of  S.  Barbara.  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
original  books  on  Millet,  Dupre,  Diaz  and  Rousseau  will  find 
this  volume  a  good  summary  of  the  literature. 

Mr.  Hind's  book  is  a  collection  of  articles  contributed  to  the 
"Academy"  during  his  editorship  of  that  paper.    Mr.  Hind 
has  an  ingenious  mind,  a  keen  eye  and  a  gift  of  descriptive 
writing.    He  avoids  the  sameness  of  a  survey  of  the  galleries 
by  varying  his  method  of  attack,  now  starting  from  a  book 
read,  now  from  a  colloquy  real  or  imagined,  now  from  an 
incident  or  memory  of  intercourse  with  artists.    All  this  makes 
him  an  excellent  chroniqueur,  and  leaves  a  good  deal  of  his 
criticism  readable  in  its  collected  form.    His  method  also,  of 
not  pretending  to  previous  knowledge  of  all  his  subjects  but 
developing  them  in  the  order  of  his  own  discovery,  is  a  good 
way  of  introducing  them  to  other  newcomers.    He  does  not 
always  get  them  quite  by  the  right  end,  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  he  is  interested,  and  is  likely  to  interest  others.  All 
books,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  not  written  for  those  who 
know,  but  many  for  those  in  the  position  of  travellers  to  a  new 
country,  who  do  not  want  to  go  about  with  a  professional  guide, 
but  are  glad  to  have  the  company  of  a  friendly  person  a  little 
more  familiar  with  things  than  themselves,  but  not  too  familiar 
to  be  beyond  all  surprise  and  puzzle.    In  Mr.  Hind  we  think 
many  readers  may  find  such  a  companion.    A  good  many  illus- 
trations are  given  :  the  colour-plates  are  not  all  very  successful, 
and  make  the  book  more  costly  than  need  be.    It  is  nicely 
printed  and  got  up. 

The  third  book  on  our  list  is  a  gossiping  account  by  the 
author  of  his  relations  with  Whistler,  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  reproductions  of  etchings  and  drawings.  Mr. 
Menpes,  it  appears,  made  himself  useful  to  Whistler  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  lost  favour  ;  the  relations  were  broken  off 
and  not  resumed.  We  cannot  congratulate  him  on  the  taste 
with  which  he  has  seized  upon  the  occasion  of  the  artist's  death 
to  put  forth  a  store  of  recollections  that  display  him  in  the 
most  trivial  light,  while  in  the  same  volume  the  artist's  works 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  writer's  possession  are  reproduced 
as  an  additional  attraction.  Mr.  Menpes  professes  unchanged 
admiration  and  friendliness  for  his  subject  ;  let  him  ask  him- 
self how  this  performance  would  have  struck  his  former 
"master".  A  unique  and  very  beautiful  etching  of  Whistler's 
mother  is  among  the  plates  reproduced  ;  many  of  them  have 
only  the  rather  silly  collector's  interest  of  a  few  scratches 
more  or  less  than  other  "  states  ".  The  colour-printed  drawing 
of  Whistler  (presumably  from  a  photograph)  that  appears  as  a 
frontispiece  is  as  disagreeable  as  much  of  the  text,  and  the 
colour-printing  throughout  is  not  the  least  of  the  liberties  this 
remarkable  disciple  has  allowed  himself. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  310. 


O  k  D n O    Beautiful  hardy 

WB  DAFFODILS 

The  most  lovely  of  all  Sprinc  Flowers 


RAMI'S  POPULAR  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contahis  6  Bulbs  ealh  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  for 

Pet-culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border. 

Haljthe  above  Collection  for  10/6. 

RARR'S  WOODLAND  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

"contain"  500 fsKg  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable 
f0rD«cripttenCatalo?ue  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 

&  SONS, 

11,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  CQVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 


f  EAVE 

J— '  above 


GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 


LONDON 
c  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH, 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  ard  COLOMBO. 

Head  Offices : 
Fenchurch  Avenue,  London 


f  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 
Managers  -J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO 


For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E  C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  .8  Cockspur  Street,  Channg  Cross,  S.W.  


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 

SERVICES.   ,  . 

FREQuTnTsAILINGSTO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 


P.  &  o. 
P.  &  o. 

CALCUTTA,  CEYLON, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand, 

n  O  n  CHF^FR^TWN^ICKE^nTROUND  THE  WORLD 
P.  &  U.  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at^  the  London  Urhces, 
iij  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland  Avenue,  AV.C. 
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It  possesses  in  its  mild  flavour  a  soothing  influence, 
which  will  be  found  greatly  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  smoking. 
Its  coolness  and  purity  lend  it  a  soft  mellowness  in  the  mouth, 
and  it  can  be  smoked  with  impunity  all  day,  just  previous  to  or 
after  a  meal,  giving  at  all  times  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction. 

If  you  are  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  the  tobacco  you  are 
smoking,  try  "  Three  "Witches,"  6d.  per  ounce,  at  all 
tobacconists'.  The  appearance  of  the  tobacco  recommends  it, 
and  a  trial  will  enamour  you  of  its  charms. 

B.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Manufacturers,  LONDON,  E. 


POOLE 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Oitosite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Piis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shiit  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"KREEGHES  CUT." 


BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851, 

2-1.  pei"  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  ^100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 
Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF 

DRINK  THE 


COFFEE 


RED 


&  Bl 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than   ordinary  COFFEE. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

THE    KING    OW  NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 

Sample  dozen  Box,  Three  Stamps. 
T.B.L.,  KING'S  PREMISES,  SAVOY  CORNER,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


The  Egyptian  Cigarette 

for  Connoisseurs. 

"NESTOR"— The  PREMIER  CIGARETTE  for 
the  last  20  years  and  still  the  same  re- 
markable flavour  and  aroma.  Be- 
ware of  English-made  so-called 
Egyptian  Cigarettes,  and 
see  that  each  packet 
bears  the  Egyptian 

Government  JF YM -M  I  K  ,m  (NESTOR 
stamp.  /£        ft/  I     m/mJ  GIANACLIS, 

CAIRO). 
IMPORTED 
in  Two  Qualities, 
SURFINE  AND  EXTRAFINE. 

Speciality  Gold-Tipped  King  and  Queen 
Cigarettes. 

Of  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores  throughout  the  World  and 

New   Bond   St.,   London,  HIT. 


DIARRHCEA,  DYSENTERY,  CHOLERA. 


During  the  last  half-century  everyone  travelling  in  hot  climes  has 
made  a  point  of  carrying  some 

DR.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S  GHLORODYNE 


so  as  to  be  in  a  position   to  immediately  stop  an 
attack  of 

Diarrhoea,  Dysentery, 
or  Cholera. 

Hot  weather  in  the  British  Isles  strikes  suddenly,  and 
everyone  should  take  a  little  precaution.  Don't  wait 
till  you  actually  need  the  Chlorodyne  ;  you  might  be 
driven  to  sending  a  careless  messenger  for  the  medicine 
you  require,  who  might  accept  a  substitute. 

You  want 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 


our  a&Nimra* 


Li 


G.B." 


"Lancet"  and  "British  Medical 
Journal  "  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 


GEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate, 


Telegrams  :  "  DIABETES,  LONDON." 
Telephone  :  283S  LONDON  WALL. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 


EVERY  EVENING  at  8. 
QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.    Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Tickets,  is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s.;  of  usual  Agents,  Queen's  Hill  Box  Office,  and  Robert* 
Newman,  Manager,  323  Regent  Stteet. 

A  POLLO    THEATRE.      Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 

XJl  Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Kdwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VliRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 
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Partridge  Shooting 

has  Commenced, 

If  you  want  to  know  the  prospects  of 
sport  for  the  season,  where  the  best  sport  is 
to  be  found,  and  if  you  desire  information 
on  sporting  topics  generally,  you  should  not 
fail  to  buy  a  copy  of  to-day's  issue  of 

LAUD  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED 

OF  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Price  6d. 


Among  the  special  contents  are — 

A  beautiful  full-page  Plate  showing  "  Driven 
Partridges  "  (especially  drawn  for  this 
number). 

A  full  description,  with  a  large  number  of 
special  Photographs,  of 

BROOMHEAD, 

the  famous  country  seat  of  Mr.  Rimington 
Wilson. 


Among  other  features  of  the  journal  week 
by  week  are — 

CROQUET.    By  Viscount  Doneraile. 

LAND  AND  WATER  NOTES.    By  G.  A.  B. 

Dewar. 

YACHTING.    By  H.  L.  Reiach. 
ANGLING.    By  »  Scarriff." 
LAWN  TENNIS.    By  H.  S.  Scrivener. 
RACING.    By  "  Auk." 

POLO.    By  "  Old  Westminster." 

GOLF,   ATHLETICS,    OTTER  HUNTING. 

By  Various  Contributors. 


Acrostic  Competition— Large  Prizes. 


LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED  can  be  obtained 
from  any  Newsagent  or  Bookstall.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
securing  a  copy,  send  stamps  or  P.O.  6^d.  to  The  PubUsher,  Land 
and  Water  Offices,  12  and  13,  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Annual  Subscription,  28s.;  Six  Months,  14s.;  Three  Months,  7s. 

Sample  copy  of  any  week  but  the  current  number  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  pn  receipt  of  post- 
card addressed  as  above. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Fiction. 

A  Ladder  of  Swords  (Gilbert  Parker)  ;  Mrs.  Peter  Liston  (The  Earl 

of  Ellesmere).    Heinemann.    6s.  each. 
The  New  Delilah  (Eleanore  S.  Terry).    Scott.  6s. 
Orrain  (S.  Levett-Veats).    Methuen.  6s. 
A  Woman's  Soul.    Kegan  Paul.    3*.  6d.  net. 
They  Twain  (Mrs.  Aubrey  Richardson).    Unwin.  6s. 
The  Works  of  Mark  Rutherford  :  Miriam  Schooling  ;  Father  Furze. 

Unwin.    is.  net  each. 

Law. 

A  Selection  of  Cases  illustrative  of  the  English  Law  of  Tort  (Courtney 
Stanhope  Kenny).  Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law.  Edited  by  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  University.  Vol.  XX., 
No.  I.  :  The  Office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  England  (Charles  A. 
Beard),  6*.  ;  Vol.  XX.,  No.  II.  :  A  History  of  Military  Govern- 
ment in  Newly  Acquired  Territory  of  the  United  States  (David 
Yancey  Thomas),  8s.  ;  Vol.  XXL,  No.  I.  :  Treaties,  their 
Making  and  Enforcement  (Samuel  B.  Crandall),  6*.  New  York  : 
at  the  Columbia  University  Press  ;  London  :  King. 

Natural  History. 
Trees  :  a  Handbook  of  Forest  Botany  for  the  Woodlands  and  the 
Laboratory  (H.  Marshall  Ward.    Vol.   I.  :  Buds  and  Twigs). 
Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Poetry. 

A  Channel  Passage  and  Other  Poems  (Algernon  Charles  Swinburne). 

Chatto  and  Windus.  Js. 
The  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (Vol.  II.  :  Songs  Before 

Sunrise  and  Songs  of  Two  Nations).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

net. 

Reprints. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in  the  Navy  (Alfred  Burton). 

Methuen.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Aylwin   (Theodore  Watts-Dunton.    Arvon  Edition.       Hurst  and 

Blackett.  6s. 

School  Books. 

Dent's  First  English  Book  (Walter  Rippmann),  2s.  net ;  Dent's  Shake- 
speare for  Schools :  Merchant  of  Venice  (Edited  by  R.  M'William), 
is.  4d.  Dent. 

Le  Baron  de  Fourchevif  (par  MM.  Labiche  et  A.  Jolly.  Edited  by 
A.  H.  Smith) ;  Prose  et  Vers  (Theophile  Gautier,  Edited 
by  F.  B.  Kirkman. ).    Black.    6d.  each. 

Japanese  Grammar  (H.  J.  Weintz.  "  Hossfeld's  Series").  Plirschfield 
Brothers,    10.?.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Wayfarer.    Palmer  and  Sons.    3.?.  6d.  net. 

With  Heart  and  Mind  :  a  Book  of  Daily  Thoughts  (Selected  from  the 
Works  of  llandley  C.  G.  Moule  by  Louise  Buckland.).  R.T.S. 
3*.  6d. 

The  Old  Service  Books  of  the  English  Church  (Christopher  Words- 
worth and  Henry  Littlehales).    Methuen.    Js.  6d.  net. 

Verse. 

A  Little  Child's  Wreath  (Elizabeth  Rachel  Chapman).  John  Lane. 
is.  net. 

The  Soul's  Love  (E.  Hermitage  Day).    Palmer  and  Sons.    is.  net. 
Quatrains  of  Hali,  The  :  Maulavi  Saiyid  Altaf  Husain  Ansari  Panipati 
(Edited  by  G.  E.  Ward).    Frowde.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Decimal  Coinage  and  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures 

(Edwyn  Anthony).  Routledge. 
Die  Osterfestberechnung  auf  den  Britischen  Inseln  (Eine  historisch- 

chronologische  Studie  von  Dr.  phil.  Joseph  Schmid).  Regens- 

burg  :  G.  J.  Manz.  2111. 
Cabinet   and  War,  The  (Major  Evans-Gordon  M.P.).  Constable. 

3f.  6d.  net. 

Glosses,  Selections  from  Old  Irish  (John  Strachan).  Dublin  : 
Hodges,  Figgis.    y.  6d.  net. 

Life  Assurance  Agent's  Vade-Mecum,  The  (James  Wilkie).  Water- 
low,  is. 

Manhood,  The  Road  to  (W.  Beach  Thomas).    George  Allen.  6s. 
Sociology  of  a  New  York  City  Block,  The  (Thomas  Jesse  Jones). 
King.  4.C 

Souls  of  the  Streets,  The,  and  Other  Little  Papers  (Arthur  Ransome). 

Lanthorn  Press,    is.  6d.  net. 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony :  Report  of  the  Director  01 

Education  for  the  Period  Nov.  1900 — Feb.  1904.  Johannesburg: 

Esson  and  Perkins. 
Westminster  Abbey  (John  Fulleylove  and  Mrs.  A.  Murray  Smith). 

Black,    js.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September  :—  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Monthly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Contem- 
porary, 2s.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2S.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Independent  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The 
Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Sunday  Strand,  6d.  ;  The  Windsor 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Captain,  6d.  ;  The  Wide  World  Magazine, 
2s.  6d.  ;  Lippincott's  Magazine,  25c.  ;  Harper's  Monthly,  is.  ; 
The  Century  Illustrated  Magazine,  is.  4d.  ;  Eriu  (The  Journal  of 
the  School  of  Irish  Learning),  6s.  net ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3/n ;  La  Revue,  lfr.  30  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  is.  ;  The 
School  World,  6d.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  is.  ;  The  Connoisseur,  is.  ', 
The  Antiquary,  6d, 
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From  MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST. 


NOW  READY.— At  all  Lib, 


\d  Bookseller 


LAURENCE  HOUSMAN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

SABRIEUA  WARHAM. 

Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DELHI  CORO- 

NATION    DURBAR.    Held  on  the  First  Day  of  January,  iqo3,  to  cele- 
brate the  Coronation  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  Emperor  of  India. 
Compiled  from  Official  Papers  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
of  India.     By   STEPHEN   WHEELER.     With   numerous    Portraits  of 
Princes,  Chiefs,  Nobles,  &c,  and  other  Illustrations.    Royal  4to.  £2.  2s.  net. 
Also  limited  Edition  de  Luxe  on  large  paper,  £,10  10s.  net. 
"  In  the  history  of  the  Delhi  Durbar  posterity  will  possess  a  narrative  of  the 
great  event  at  once  minutely  comprehensive  in  detail  and  absolutely  faithful  as 
regards  the  picturesque  and  sentimental  effect.    Masters  of  the  Ceremonies  in 
coming  generations  will  refer  to  its  pages  for  guidance  as  to  precedents  ;  the  Mudent 
of  manners  will  find  it  a  treasury  of  life-like  portraiture,  whileto  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  the  central  spectacle,  and  taking  part  in  the  collateral  func- 
tions of  the  memorable  week,  it  will  be  more  than  a  memorial." — Standard. 

THE    RECENT  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  By  W.  C.  D.  WHETHAM,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  F.R.S.  Illustrated.  Large  crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  book  is  timelv   Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this  is  a  mind- 
widening  book,  as  Mr.  Whetham  has  not  only  the  precise  knowledge  of  the  scien- 
tific man,  but  he  takes  the  broad  view  of  the  philosopher." — Daily  Chronicle. 


NOW  READY. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 
No.  48.        SEPTEMBER,  1904.      2s.  6d.  net. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES: 

LAST  YEAR  AND  NEXT. 
ON  THE  LINE. 

CHURCH  v.  STATE:  THE  REAL  FRENCH  VIEW—/,/!  URENCE  JERROLD. 
CERMAN  DREAMS  AND  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  ENCLAND — A'.  B.  MARSTON. 
THE  CASE  OF  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA- GODFREY  PHILLIMORE. 
WAR  UNDER  WATER-/..  G.  CARR  LAUGHTON. 

PHYSICAL  TRAININC  AND  NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT — ALICE  RA  VEN1 1 1 L  L. 
SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COSPELS-Monsignor  BARNES. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  COINACE  (Illustrated)— THEODORE  A.  COOK. 
CAPTAIN  MARRYAT  AS  A  NOVELIST — The  EARL  OF  I  DDES  L  E1GH. 
THE  POPULAR  POETRY  OF  SPMN-PEPITA  DE  SAN  CARLOS. 
THACKERAY  AT  CAMBRIDGE — The  late  Rev.  WHITWELL  ELIVIN. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


TO-DAY  2 


>D. 


(THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE-JOURNAL) 
Price  2d. 

Contains  in  the  issue  dated  August  31st — 

"THE   POWER  OF  THE  POLICE." 
No.  I — Touching  Pitch. 

Being  the  first  of  a  series  of  revelations  which  will  cast  a  new  and 
startling  light  on  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
conviction  of  Mr.  Adolf  Beck. 

"NEMESIS  AND  MISS  MACREEDY." 

A  Complete  Short  Story. 

"THE  COLONEL  ON  THE  MALACCA  INCIDENT." 

By  W.  L.  Alden. 

"THE   SEAT   OF  MOODS." 

By  W.  H.  Koebel. 

"SHOULD    CHURCHES    BE  WOUND  UP?" 

By  I.  Zangwill. 

"PERSONS;  PLEASANT  AND  UNPLEASANT." 

By  Cecil  Claridge. 

"THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH 
CRISIS." 

By  Mark  Allerton. 

"IN  THE   PUBLIC  EYE." 
Mr.  John  Redmond,  M.P.  A  Full-page  Sketch  by  Paul  Hardy. 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
CLUB  CHATTER. 
CARDS. 


CITY  CHATTER. 
MASCULINE  MODES. 
CHESS. 


All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 

TO-DAY. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 

SEPTEMBER  1904. 

HOW  RUSSIA  RROUGHT  ON  WAR-A  COMPLETE  HISTORY.  By 

Karon  SUYHMATSU. 
THE  COMING  REVOLUTION  IN  RUSSIA.    Hy  Cakl  Jouhekt. 
THE  EAST  AFRICA  PROTECTORATE  AS  A  EUROPEAN  COLONY. 

By  Sir  Ciiakles  Ei.iot,  K.C.M.G.  (late  H.M.'s  Commissioner  for  the 

Protectorate'). 

FREE  THOUGHT  IN  THE  CHURCH    OF  ENGLAND.     By  W.  H. 
Mallock. 

THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  PREACHING  SERMONS.     By  ihe  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Weli.don. 

SHALL  WE  RESTORE  THE   NAVIGATION    LAWS?     By  Benjamin 
Taylor. 

THE    AMERICAN    WOMAN— AN    ANALYSIS.     By  H.   B.  Marriott- 
Watson. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  FELLAH.    By  Sir  Walter  Mikvili.e,  K.C.M.G. 
COLLEY  CHJBER'S  "  APOLOGY.''    By  H.  B.  Irvihg. 

THE  PINNACLE  OF  PROSPERITY— A  NOTH,  OF  INTERROGATION. 
By  J.  W.  Cross. 

THE  POLITICAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

By  Tom  Mann. 
A  CHAPTER  ON  OPALS.    By  H.  Kershaw  Walker. 
LAST  MONTH  :  (i)  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid.    (2)  By  Edward  Dicey,  C.B. 


London:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  E.C. 


NOW  READY,  6d.  net,  the  SEPTEMBER 
Number  of  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  a 
beautifully  illustrated  Record,  Guide, 
and  Magazine  for  everybody  interested 
in  books.  It  is  a  What's  What  and 
Who's  Who  of  bookland,  and  it  has 
already  won  a  recognised  position.  It 
has  a  specially  interesting  article,  in 
which  Mr.  A.  M.  S.  Methuen  discusses 
the  subject  "On  Being  Publisher." 
Order  from  your  bookseller  or  news- 
agent, or  from  the  publishers,  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  4  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  Court,  London. 


TWO  STORIES  OF  CORNWALL 

NOW  READY. 

At  all  Booksellers',  Libraries,  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


A  MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 
A    MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

A  Romance  of  Lyonesse. 

By    A.    G.    FOLLIOTT  STOKES. 

A    MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

6S. 

By    A.    G.    FOLLIOTT  STOKES. 

A    MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

6S. 

By    A.    G.    FOLLIOTT  STOKES. 

A    MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

6  s. 


Cm  Ranger-Gull's  New  Novel 

PORTALONE 
PORTALONE 


By  C.  RANGER-GULL, 

Author  of  "The  Serf,"  "Back  to 
Lilac  Land,"  "The  Hypocrite,"  &c. 


PORTALONE 


6s. 


A  brilliantly-written  and  powerful  Cornish  story.  A  tale  set  in  the 
wildest  and  most  unexplored  parts  of  modern  Cornwall,  lightened  by  a 
series  of  biting  pictures  of  a  certain  pretentious  art  colony  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  primarily  the  story  of  a  physical  tragedy  forgotten  in, 
and  irradiated  by,  a  great  spiritual  victory. 

PORTALONE.       By  C.  RANGER-GULL.  6s. 


Complete  Catalognie  post  free  on  application. 

London:  GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  20  Cecil  Court, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  WORKS. 
THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 


Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 


Matthew  Arnold's  Works. 

Poems,    3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 
In  2  vols. 

The  Eversley  Bible.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.    In  8  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Genesis    Numbers.   Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1   Kings-Esther.    Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah    Lamentations.    Vol.  VI.   Ezekiel  — Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew-John.  Vo'.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 
*»9  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 
Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Ansclm.  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.   Twelve  Years,  18.1.1—1845. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times,  and  The 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Fkedericec  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vcls. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Intro- 

duction  by  John  Morley. 
Miscellanies.  Essays.         |  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wricht.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871.1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Creek  Sketches.    By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailev  Saunders. 
•»*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Cray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

Green's  History  of  the  English  People,  s  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.   Bv  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.    By  John  Richard  Green.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.    By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series.    By  J.  R.  Green. 
Historical  Studies.    By  J.  R.  Green. 
Guesses  at  Truth.   By  Two  Brotheks. 

Earthwork  OUt  Of  Tuscany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Loveri ."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 

Literary  Essays. 

Essays    on    some  of   the    Modern    Guides   of  English 

Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms    on    Contemporary    Thought  art«l  TMnkers. 

7  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    tEfited  by 

his  Niece,  Klizaleth  M.  Roscoe. 


Poems   Of   Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.   3  vols. 

The  Choice  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 
Partial  Portraits.   By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "The  Piogress  of 
Greece  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebii,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho  !  2  vols.  Yeast.   1  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  Poems.    2  vols. 

Hcrcward  the  Wake.   2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.     Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  oiher  Writings. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 
1904.    2  vols. 

Life  Of  Charles  Lamb.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A  ,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols. 

Voltaire.    1  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 

On  Compromise.  1  vol.  Miscellanies.    ^  vols. 

Burke.   1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature.    1  vol. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.   By  F.  w.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.C. 

The  Expansion  of  England.     1  wo  Courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.  I  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  Of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford.    In  10  vols. 
•„*  The  Plays  may  also  bs  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 

tops,  2s.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.    With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham  and 

William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 

Life  Of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  BUhop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works   Of  Wordsworth.      Edited  by  Professor 

Knight.  In  12  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  anu  Vignette  etched 
by  H.  Manessk. 

Poetical  Works.    8  vols. 

Prose  Works.   2  vols. 

Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.   2  vols. 
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When  Did  it  Happen? 
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As  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  year  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo  :  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about,    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediseval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
Institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs — The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Laws,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

Schoolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  Lawyers, 

M.P.'s,  Business  Men,  and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

says  :  "  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  '  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 
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Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  Work  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for  £»S*  down  together  with  the  accompanying 


COUPON : 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agre 
to  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 

Name  

Address  ,  

Occupation   

*  If  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  fs.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  \s.  or  ^s. 
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LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 

La  plus  r^pandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  franchises  et  6trangeres,  nouvelle  se>ie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  inedits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  ahonnes  pour  1904  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  c'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parm  les  chefs- 
d'ceuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  gratuit  sur  demande. 

PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 


FIFTH   YEAR   OF  ISSUE. 


THE 


"ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE, 

WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED 

THE    ARMY    AND    NAVY    "OMNIUM  GATHERUM," 

Is  a  Monthly  Service  Directory  and  Trade  Circular  for  Firms  and 
Businesses  catering  for  the  Wants  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 


Contains  interesting  information  concerning  the  two  Services,  under  the  head  of 
"The  Army  and  Navy  Month  by  Month,"  a  Summary  of  Parliamentary  Intelli- 
gence for  the  Services,  Items  of  General  Intelligence,  Personal  Paragraphs,  a 
Diary  of  Coming  Events  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  a  List  of  Appointments  and  Pro- 
motions during  the  Month  in  the  two  Services.  Reviews  of  Naval  and  Military 
Publications,  &c. 

A  Full-page  Picture  printed  on  Plate  Paper  of  a  Naval  or  Military  Officer 
of  note  is  given  away  with  each  number. 

The  "ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE"  circulates  freely  in  all  Service 
Clubs  and  Institutions  all  over  the  World.  Copies  are  also  sent  to  all  Regimental 
Messes  at  home  and  abroad,  to  all  Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  Commission,  to  all 
General  and  Staff  Officers,  and  the  principal  Naval  Officers  ;  many  Copies  to  Hotels 
in  Garrison  and  Seaport  Towns,  and  elsewhere. 

A  Useful  Circular  for  Officers  of  both  Services.  A  most  Valuable 
Medium  for  Advertisers. 

K3T  For  all  Particulars,  Specimen  Copy,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements, 
&°c.,  apply  to  the  MANAGER,  "Army  and  Navy  Chronicle ,"  jii  Jermyn 
Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.  W. 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 


Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  per  annum. 

Can  be  entered  at  any  date  for  THREE,   SIX,  or  TWELVE 
MONTHS. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mudie's  Clearance  Catalogue  is 
now  ready.   Post  Free  on  Application. 

This  CATALOGUE  comprises  the  SURPLUS  COPIES  of 
MANY  LEADING  BOOKS  of  the  PAST  and  PRESENT 
SEASONS  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 

30  to  34  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  and  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  London ;  and  at 
Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


NOTICES. 

The  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

 Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

.       .    Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines 
.....    Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels   ....    Messrs.  G.  Lebegce  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
Berlin      ....    W.  H.  Kuhl,  Jageistiasse  73. 
Vienna      ....    Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth     .       .      .A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid     ....    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .      .    Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 
Homburg  ....    Schick's  Library. 

Cairo       ....    The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 
New  York      .       .      .    The  International  News  Company,  £5  &  S5  Duane  St 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  .    Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  .      .    The  Toronto  News  Ccmpany,  42  Yonge  Street. 

„  „         .       .    The  Harold  Wilson  Ccmpany,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .    The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
„  „  .    A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Iiedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 


ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXHILL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 

Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE 

(University  of  London). 

THE  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MONDAY, 
October  3,  1004. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  ^800  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

The  Club  Ground  of  the  Students'  Union  (ten  acres)  is  at  Winchmore  Hill,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Hospital. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


KING'S   COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(University  of  London  ) 

FULL  Courses  for   Matriculated  Students  in  Arts, 
Laws,   Science,   Engineering,  Architecture,  Medicine  and  Theology,  at 
Composition  Fees,  or  Students  may  attend  the  separate  classes. 
Preparation  for  all  Examinations  of  the  London  University. 

Michaelmas  Term  commences  for  Medicine  on  October  3rd  ;  for  Arts,  Science, 
Engineering,  October  5th  ;  Theology,  October  7th. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King's  College, 
Strand,  W.C.   

WOMEN'S   DEPARTMENT,  KENSINGTON. 

Michaelmas  Term  commences  October  10th. — Apply  to  the  Vice-Principal, 
13  Kensington  Square. 


PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Price  2cl.  weekly. 


A  Rapid  Review  of  the  Press  Opinions  of  the  Week. 

Special  Articles : 

A   GREAT  SCHEME: 

How  to  Assist  the  Hospitals. 

POLITICAL  WOBBLERS: 

YII.  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P. 

LEADING  PUBLISHERS: 

Mr.  George  Allen. 

OUR  GIRLS: 

Y.  The  Girl  as  Mentor. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


3  September,  1904 


The  Saturday  Review. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.  ;  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

I    O  IM  HO  IU    AND  ENVIRONS. 

U  VllU  \J  Mm  By  E_  c.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

"  A  brilliant  book."—  The  Times. 
"  It  very  emphatically  tops  them  all."— Daily  Graphic. 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.GS. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated. 
Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
The  Isle  of  Wight.  1      The  Channel  Islands. 

The  Vale  of  Llangollen.  Ross,  Monmouth,  Tintern. 

Brecon  and  Its  Beacons.      I      The  Severn  Valley. 
Bournemouth  and  the  New  Forest.    —    The  Wye  Valley. 
Brighton,  Worthing,   Eastbourne,  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  Weston-super-Mare,  Cheddar  Valley. 

Aberystwith,  Borth,  Towyn,  Aberdovey,  Machynlleth. 
Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Bangor,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfeehan. 
Barmouth,    Dolgelly,    Harlech,    Porimadoc,    Criccieth,  Pwllheli, 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Festlniog. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 
Exeter,  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  Dawlish. 
Torquay,  Teignmouth,  Paignton,  Dartmoor. 
Plymouth,  Looe,  Fowey,  St.  Austell. 
Falmouth,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Islands. 


Letter  from    H.M.  THE  KING. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting;  your  letter  to  the  King,  and 
I  am  commanded  by  His  Majesty,  in  reply,  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  new 
edition,  so  well  got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs,'  which  you  have  transmitted  for 
His  Majesty's  acceptance. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"R.  Darlington,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  "KNOLLYS. 


IS. 


THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    An  Illustrated  Handbook  to  the 
leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Paris  &  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  ami  all  Booksellers. 


POPLAR  HOSPITAL 

FOR  ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS  FOR  HELPING. 

1.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming   population  of  poor 

hard-working  people  in  a  district  that  may  be 
called  the  "workshop"  as  well  as  the  "Port" 
of  London. 

2.  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of  FIVE  an  hour 

for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.  If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will  be  curtailed,  and  ward  or  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 

5.  Free  to  all.    No  Letters  required. 


Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 
Secretary : 

Lt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 


the 


poor  Ckrgp  Relief  Corporation 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1856. 


President:  The  Lord  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 


The  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Fund  for 
the  Poor  Country  Clergy. 

The  Committee  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation 
earnestly  ask  for  Contributions  to  their  Fund  for 
granting  Help  to  Country  Clergymen  and  to  those 

in  Provincial  Towns  suffering  from  overwork  and 
weakened  health,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  few  weeks' 
rest  and  change.  Cases  are  frequent  where  for  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years — sometimes  even  longer — a  Clergy- 
man has  not  had  a  single  Sunday  from  his  parish. 

It  is  requested  that  all  sums  sent  for  this  special 
purpose  may  be  marked  "  Holiday  Fund." 

The  Society  also  makes  large  grants  periodically  from 
its  General  Fund  in  times  of  emergency,  and  is  the  only 
Institution  of  the  kind  which  gives  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Clergy,  their  Widows,  and  Orphan  Daughters  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  each  fortnightly  Meeting 
of  the  Committee  some  hundreds  of  pounds  are  distri- 
buted in  this  way. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  "  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,"  and  made  payable  to  the  Secretary, 
Mandeville  B.  Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
Offices  of  the  Corporation  : 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 

The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 

NO    "LETTERS"  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  ,£220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


The  Saturday  Review. 

3  September,  1904 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 


Text-Books  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations,  London  Matriculation,  and 


LATIN. 

s.  d. 

MACMILLAN'S  LATIN  COURSE.   First  Part.    A.  M.  Cook      ..3  6 

  Second  Part.    A.  M.  Cook  and  W.  E.  P.  Pantin         ..       ..4  6 

 Third  Part.   W.  E.  P.  Pantin   3  6 

Key,  4S.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN'S  SHORTER  LATIN  COURSE.   A.  M.  Cook     ..  ..16 
Key,  4*-  6d.  net. 

  Second  Part.   A.  M.  Cook  and  W.  E.  P.  Pantin       ..      ..2  0 

Key,  4S.  6d.  net. 

ALFORD'S  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  3  0 

WELCH  AND  DUFFIELD'S  EXERCISES  IN  UNSEEN  TRANSLA- 
TION IN  LATIN   16 

RUSSELL'S  LATIN  ELEGIACS  AND    PROSODY  RHYMES  FOR 

BEGINNERS  16 

POSTGATE'S  SERMO  LATINUS.    A  Short  Guide  to  Latin  Prose  Com- 

position.    New  Impression,  Revised       ..       ..        ..         .       ..2  6 

Key  to  Selected  Passages.    New  Impression,  Revised,  4s.  6d. 

CAESAR'S"  HELVETIAN  WAR.   W.  Welch  and  C.  G.  Duffield      ..  16 

CESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR.   J.  Bond  and  A.  S.  Walpole   4  6 

Books  II.  and  III.    W.  G.  Rutherford   16 

Book  IV.    C.  Bryans   16 

Book  V.   C.  Colbeck   16 

CICERO'S  PRO  MURENA.    J.  H.  Freese   2  6 

HORACE'S  ODES.    Books  I.  and  III.   T.  E.  Page,  each,  Is.  6d.  &  2  0 

JUVENAL'S  THIRTEEN  SATIRES.    E.  G.  Hardy    5  0 

LIVY.   Book  V.   M.  Alford    16 

TACITUS'S  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA.   A.  J.  Church  and  W.  J. 
Brodribb,  3s.  6d.    Or  separately,  2s.  each. 

LUCRETIUS.    Books  I.— III.    J.  H.  Warburton  Lee   3  6 

VIRGIL'S  BUCOLICS  (ECLOGUES).   T.  E.  Page    16 

VIRGIL'S  GEORGICS.    Book  III.   T.  E.  Page   16 

  Book  IV.   T.  E.  Page   16 

  jENEID.    Book  II.   T.  E.  Page    16 

  .ENEID.    Book  III.   T.  E.  Page    16 

GREEK. 

MACMILLAN'S  GREEK  COURSE-First  Greek  Grammar.  W.  G. 

Rutherford,  3s.  6d.  ;  or  Part  I.,  Accidence,  2s.  ;  Part  II., 
Syntax,  as.  Easy  Exercises  in  Greek  Accidence.  H.  G. 
Underhul,  2s.  Second  Greek  Exercise  Book.  W.  A. 
Heard,  2s.  6d.  ;  Key,  5s.  net.  Exercises  on  the  Greek  Syn- 
tax. G.  H.  Nall,  2s.  6d.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  S. 
O.  Andrew.    3s.  6d.  ;  Key,  5s.  net. 

MACMILLAN'S  GREEK  READER.   F.  H.  Colson   3  0 

PITMAN'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION    ..2  6 
Key,  5s.  net. 

PEACOCK  AND  BELL'S  PASSAGES  FOR  GREEK  TRANSLATION 

FOR  LOWER  FORMS   16 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,    Authorised  Version.     T.  E.  Page  and 

A.  S.  Walpole   2  6 

 THE  GREEK  TEXT.    With  Notes.    T.  E.  Page  3  6 

JESCHYLUS'S  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS.  H.M.Stephenson  ..  1  6 
  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS.    E.  E.  Sikes  and  St.  J.  B.  Wynne 

Willson  ..         ..         ..        ..         ..        ..         ..         ..2  6 

  SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES.    A.  W.  Verrall,    and    M.  A. 

Bayfield        ..  . .       ..    ..      ..2  6 

DEMOSTHENES'S  FIRST  PHILIPPIC.    T.  Gwatkin   2  6 

■          PHILIPPIC  I.  and  OLYNTHIACS  I. -III.   J.E.Sandys      ..5  0 

  PEACE,    THE   CHERSONESUS,  AND  THE  SECOND  AND 

THIRD  PHILIPPICS.   J.  E.  Sandys   5  0 

EURIPIDES'S  ALCESTIS.    M.  A.  Bayfield    16 

  ALCESTIS.    M.  L.  Earle   3  6 

  ION.    M.  A.  Bayfield    2  6 

  HECUBA.    J.  Bond  and  A.  S.  Walpole    16 

  MEDEA.    Rev.  M.  A.,Bayfield   16 

  MEDEA.   A.  W.  Verrall   2  6 

HOMER'S  ILIAD.  Books  I.-IX.,  XI.,  and  XVI.-XXIV.  J.  H.  Pratt 

and  W.  Leaf   5  0 

Book  XXIV.   W.  Leaf  and  M.  A.  Bayfield   16 

PLATO'S  EUTHYPHRO,  APOLOGY,  CRITO,  AND  PH/EDO.  Trans- 

lated  by  F.  J.  Church        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..              net  2  6 

XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS.    Book  I.    A.  S.  Walpole   16 

■          ANABASIS.    Book  I.    E.  A.  Wells   16 

  ANABASIS.    Book  II.    A.  S.  Walpole    16 

  ANABASIS.    Book  IV.    E.  D.  Stone   16 

FRENCH    AND  GERMAN. 

MERIMEE'S  COLOMBA.   G.  E.  Fasnacht  2  0 


GOEBEL'S  HERMANN  DER  CHERUSKER.  J.  Esser 
SIEPMANN'S  GERMAN  PRIMER   

Key,  3s.  6d.  net. 
MACMILLAN'S  GERMAN  COURSE,   G.  E.  Fasnacht. 
Key,  4s.  6d.  net. 


Examinations,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 
College  of  Preceptors'  Examinations,  1905. 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE,   HISTORY.  AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 


MOLIERE'S  LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES.    G.  E.  Fasnacht  ..      ..  1 
—  L'AVARE.    L.  M.  Moriarty   1 

POIRE'S  FRENCH  COURSE.    First  Year,  is.  ;  Second  Year,  is.  6d.  .. 

MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  COURSE.  G.  E.  Fas- 
naCHT.  First  Year,  is.  ;  Supplementary  Exercises  to  First  Year, 
is.  ;  Second  Year,  2s.  ;  Third  Year,  2s.  6d.  Keys,  4s.  6d.  net  each 
year. 

SIEPMANN  S  PRIMARY  FRENCH  COURSE  (First  Part)      ..  ..2 

PRIMARY  FRENCH  COURSE  (First  Term)   1 

GOETHE'S  IPHIGENIE  AUF  TAURIS.    H.  B.  Cotterill      ..  ..3 

  IPHIGENIE  AUF  TAURIS.   C  A.  Eggert  3 

HAUFF'S  DAS  WIRTSHAUS  IM  SPESSART.    G.  E.  Fasnacht    ..  3 

  DIE  KARAVANE.   H.  Hager  3 

SCHILLER'S  WILHELM  TELL.    G.  E.  Fasnacht   2 


WILHELM  TELL.    W.  H.  Carruth  3 


First  Year 


BROOKE'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  

GWYNN'S  MASTERS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE   

SAINTSBURY'S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  .. 
HOUSEHOLD'S  PARTS  OF  SPEECH  AND  THEIR  USES  .. 
NESFIELD'S    MANUAL   OF   ENGLISH   GRAMMAR   AND  COM- 
POSITION    ..  ..   

Key.  2s.  6d.  net. 

  ENGLISH    GRAMMAR,    PAST    AND    PRESENT.  Specially 

adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Candidates  for  Matriculation 
Key,  2s.  6d.  net. 

  OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  

Key.  2s.  6d.  net. 
  ORAL  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  .. 

-  JUNIOR  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  

  SENIOR  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  

Key,  sewed.  Is.  net. 

-  ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION   

JACOB'S  INDEXING  AND  PRECIS  WRITING  

BRADLEY'S  MAKING  OF  ENGLISH  

BEESLY'S  LIFE  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  

BURKE  S  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  PRESENT  DIS- 
CONTENTS.   F.  G.  Selby   

CHAUCER'S  PROLOGUE.    A.  W.  Pollard  

-  PROLOGUE.    THE  KNIGHT'S  TAl.E.    M.  H.  Liddell.. 
-PROLOGUE.    THS  KNIGHT'S  TALE,  &c.   A.  Ingraham  net 

 SQUIRE'S  TALE.    A.  W.  Pollard  

GEORGE  AND  SIDGWICK'S  POEMS  OF  ENGLAND  

MACAULAY'S  EsSAYS  ON  WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

R.  F.  Winch  

  LIFE  OF  PITT.    R.  F.  Winch   \In  the  press. 

MILTON'S  SAMSON  AGONISTES.    H.  M.  Percival  

SCOTT'S   LAY   OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.    G.  H.  Stuart  and 

E.  H.  Elliot.      Complete,  2s.  ;  or  Cantos  I.  to  III.,    is.  3d.  ; 

sewed,  is. 

-  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL,  and  THE  LADY  OF  THE 

LAKE.    Edited  by  F.  T.  Palgrave  

  IVANHOE.    With  Note5     ..       ..    .  ..       ..        (In  the  press) 

-  IVANHOE.    Border  Edition   

  Abridged  Edition  for  Schools 

SHAKESPEARE'S  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.    K.  Deighton  

  JULIUS  CAESAR.    K.  Deighton.    With  Appendix 

  MACBETH.    K.  Deighton  

RANSOME'S  SHORT  STUDIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLOTS- 
MACBETH    sewed 

SHAKESPEARE'S  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.    K.  Deighton  .. 

-  TWELFTH  NIGHT.    K.  Deighton   

-  KING  LEAR.    K.  Deighton   

RANSOME'S   SHORT  STUDIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S   PLOTS - 

KING  LEAR   sewed 

TENNYSON'S  PRINCESS.    P.  M.  Wallace  

BUCKLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FOR  BEGINNERS  .. 
GREEN'S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  .. 
GREEN  AND  TAIT'S  ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  .. 

THOMPSON'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  

TOUT'S  SHORT  ANALYSIS  OF  hNGLISH  HISTORY  

BOSWOFTH'S  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD  .. 

MILLS  CLASS-BOOK  OK  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  

GEIKIE'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES  

SIME'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE  

TARR  AND  McMURRY'S  HOME  GEOGRAPHY  AND  THE  EARTH 
AS  A  WHOLE.   Book  II  

SCIENCE. 

PERKIN  AND  LEAN'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY  AND 
PHYSICS.    In  2  Vols.        ..   each 

GREGORY  AND  SIMMONS'S  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE  (PHY- 
SIOGRAPHY, Section  I.)  

-  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY.    In  3  Parts,  each 

  EXERCISES  IN  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.    In  2  Parts  ..  each 

SIMMONS  AND  JONES'S  ELEMENTARY  GENERAL  SCIENCE  .. 

GREGORY'S  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS  

RINTOUL'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS  .. 

D.  E.  JONES'S  HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  SOUND   

ROBSON'S  PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  HEAT.. 

EDSER'S  HEAT  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS  

  LIGHT  FOR  STUDENTS  

CLAY'S  PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  LIGHT  

MUNBY'S  COURSE  OF  SIMPLE  EXPERIMENTS  IN  MAGNETISM 
AND  ELECTRICITY   

SANDERSON'S  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM  FOR  BEGINNERS 

HADLEY'S  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY  FOR  BEGINNERS  .. 

  PRACTICAL  EXErlCISES  IN  MAGNETISM  AND  ELEC- 
TRICITY   

L.  M.  JONES'S  INTRODUCTORY  CHEMISTRY  FOR  INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHuOLS   

REMSEN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY  

PARRISH'S  CHEMISTRY  FOR  ORGANISED  SCHOOLS  OF 
SCIENCE   

ROSCOE  AND  LUNT'S  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  BEGINNERS 

ROSCOE  AND  HARDEN'S  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  AD- 
VANCED STUDENTS   

SIMMONS'S  PHYSIOGRAPHY  FOR  BEGINNERS  

HUXLEY  AND  GREGORY'S  PHYSIOGRAPHY  

WATTS'S  GEOLOGY  FOR  BEGINNERS   

FOSTER  AND  SHORE'S  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  BEGINNERS  .. 

EVANS'S  BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS  «• 

DAVENPORT'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ZOOLOGY  

STENHOUSE'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  NATURE  STUDY  


s.  d. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES    OF  THE  WEEK. 

We  know  at  last  enough  about  the  battle  of  Liau- 
yang  to  discover  the  essential  falsity  of  the  news 
that  reached  us  while  it  was  wraging.  Yentai,  some 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Liau-yang  on  the  railway  to 
Mukden,  was  mistaken  for  a  place  ten  miles  south  of 
it  and  Kuroki's  crossing  of  the  river  was  never  achieved 
in  the  force  announced.  Of  many  essential  facts  we 
are  still  ignorant  ;  probably  we  shall  never  know  the 
casualties,  which  according  to  a  stark  Russian  practice 
are  never  communicated  in  detail  to  the  families  of  the  j 
rank  and  file.  One  estimate  places  the  Russian  at 
23,000  and  the  Japanese  at  over  30,000.  The  estimate 
is  conjectural,  but  the  battle  was  on  a  scale  and  fought  1 
on  both  sides  with  a  courage  that  make  it  comparable 
with  the  more  destructive  of  the  Napoleonic  battles. 
The  Japanese  achievement  was  great.  They  drove  the 
Russians  from  the  most  strongly  fortified  place  in 
southern  Manchuria,  and  are  still  chasing  them  to  the  j 
north.  They  have  captured  a  great  number  of  guns 
and  stores  and,  in  a  signal  manner  have  established  the 
prestige  of  their  army  and  damaged  that  of  the  enemy,  j 

But  if  we  accept  it  as  Kuropatkin's  policy  to  retreat 
as  slowly  as  possible  till  he  has  overwhelming  numbers 
he  has  shown  himself  a  great  general.  The  flanking 
movement  was  defeated  and  he  was  able  to  use  both 
the  great  road  and  the  railway  during  the  whole  of  his 
retreat  to  Mukden.  In  the  actual  battle  he  inflicted 
probably  greater  losses  than  he  suffered  and  thanks  to  j 
the  splendid  fighting  of  his  rearguard  and  the  screens  j 
on  the  right  wing  of  his  retreating  army  extricated  his 
force  at  the  last  possible  moment  from  an  untenable 
position.  In  some  ways  the  retreat  was  more  terrible 
than  the  fighting  but  it  is  therefore  the  greater  honour 
to  have  prevented  retreat  in  such  circumstances  from 
becoming  rout.  With  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  from 
where  have  come  rumours  of  heavy  fighting,  and  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  Mukden,  will  end  the  first  great 
stage  of  the  war.  The  Russians  have  been  completely 
cleared  out  of  Southern  Manchuria  ;  but  in  look- 
ing further  forward  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
result  was  openly  anticipated  by  Russian  officials  at  the  I 


beginning.  What  will  be  the  issue  of  the  next  stage  ? 
The  warning  of  the  Mikado  in  his  message  to  the  troops 
that  the  end  is  a  long  way  off  has  at  least  more  truth 
in  it  than  the  many  rumours  of  intervention  which  have 
been  heard  this  week. 

Of  the  later  news  of  the  retreat  we  know  little.  There 
is  a  report  that  a  battle  has  already  commenced  south 
of  Mukden,  and  it  is  certain  that  General  Kuropatkin 
will  have  to  fight  an  action  before  he  can  extricate  his 
rearguard,  as  the  roads  are  impassable,  and  the 
Japanese  pressing  on  both  flanks,  General  Kuroki's 
army  being  twenty-seven  miles  east  of  the  railway,  and 
General  Oku's  force  twenty  miles  to  the  west.  The 
Russian  tactics  have  considerably  improved.  At  the 
battle  of  Liau-yang  they  concealed  the  positions  of  their 
batteries,  and  dug  trenches  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The 
Japanese  had  to  pay  dearly  for  their  rashness  in  attack- 
ing without  adequate  preparation,  which  entailed  an 
unnecessary  loss  of  life,  and  facilitated  General  Kuro- 
patkin's plan  of  wearing  them  out. 

Remarkably  little  news  has  reached  Europe  of  the 
movements  of  the  Japanese  fleet.  The  wreck  of  the 
"  Novik  "  has  been  inspected,  the  garrisons  on  Sakhalin, 
which  in  the  end  will  probably  be  occupied  by  the 
Japanese,  have  seen  several  transports,  and  we  know- 
that  a  number  of  transports  have  reached  Newchwang. 
The  Russian  ships  in  Port  Arthur  have  made  no  move- 
ment, and  it  is  reported,  though  the  news  can  hardly  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  bear  much  authority,  have  even 
given  up  clearing  the  mines  from  the  approaches  to 
the  harbour.  The  Baltic  fleet  is  still  in  the  Baltic  and 
is  presently  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Tsar,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  ready  to  sail,  and  as  soon  as 
Port  Arthur  falls  its  arrival  in  Far  Eastern  waters  will 
be  no  menace. 

The  successful  delivery  of  the  Tsar's  cipher  message 
to  the  two  ex-cruisers,  the  "Smolensk"  and  "Peter- 
burg",  was  brought  about  not  without  the  humour 
which  belonged  to  the  whole  arrangement.  H.M.S. 
"  Forte"  found  the  two  ships  off  Zanzibar,  the  officers 
exchanged  courtesies  and  the  commander  of  the 
"  Smolensk  "  spoke  with  regret  of  the  rough  weather 
he  had  experienced  off  the  Cape.  It  read  almost  like  an 
apology  for  having  searched  no  more  ships  during  the 
last  fortnight.  After  honorary  salutes  of  twenty-one  guns 
had  b'een  given  on  each  side  the  Russian  vessels  in 
company  with  a  German  collier,  loaded,  it  is  said,  with 
the  best  Cardiff  coal,  started  on  their  return  to  Europe. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  public  in  its  terror  for  British 
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interests  does  not  do  more  to  imitate  the  humour  and 
courtesy  of  the  captain. 

The  crucial  importance  of  Korea  to  Japan  is 
announced  in  a  remarkable  treaty,  actually  settled 
three  weeks  ago,  which  asserts  something  more  com- 
plete than  any  suzerainty  previously  exercised  over  the 
country  by  China.  According  to  the  first  two  clauses 
of  the  treaty,  Korea  is  pledged  to  make  no  financial 
or  diplomatic  agreement  of  any  importance  without 
taking  the  advice  of  a  person  specially  appointed  by 
Japan  for  this  purpose,  though  in  the  diplomatic 
branch  he  need  not  be  a  Japanese  subject.  The 
third  clause  asserts  Japanese  dominance  with  even 
more  precision.  Korea  is  forbidden  not  only  to  make 
treaties  or  conventions  with  a  foreign  Power  but 
even  to  grant  contracts  or  concessions  to  any 
foreign  Power  without  taking  the  opinion  and  it  is 
presumed  getting  the  leave  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. The  treaty  expresses  one  of  the  two  great 
objects  which  caused  the  war,  the  threat  against  Korea 
involved  in  the  approach  of  the  Russians  to  the  Yalu  ; 
and  on  the  issue  of  the  war  depends  the  continuance  of 
the  treaty.  Korea  of  course  has  to  leave  this  question 
solely  in  the  hands  of  other  people.  It  is  not  likely 
that  China  will  make  any  protest  against  infringements 
of  her  departed  rights. 

Several  detailed  accounts  of  the  city  of  Lhasa  have 
reached  London  this  week  and  they  add  greatly  to  our 
acquaintance  with  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  its  sur- 
roundings, but  information  on  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  is  too  closely  wrapped  up  in  Eastern 
metaphor  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge.  The 
Tibetans  told  Colonel  Younghusband  that  with  regard 
to  the  indemnity  he  demanded  the  burden  was  greater 
than  the  donkey  could  bear.  The  reply  was  that  the 
donkey  could  do  it  in  instalments  and  when  the 
Tibetans  withdrew  Colonel  Younghusband  and  the 
Chinese  Amban  seem  to  have  agreed  between  each 
other  that  the  metaphor  of  the  donkey  was  ingenuously 
applicable.  In  the  absence  of  the  Dalai  Lama  the 
Amban  is  the  one  person  to  whom  the  people  of  Lhasa 
pay  much  respect.  It  has  been  often  enough  said,  and 
is  to  some  extent  true,  that  the  Chinese  suzerainty  lost 
greatly  in  prestige  ten  years  ago,  but  the  failure  of  the 
Russians  to  fill  the  place  of  the  Chinese  Government 
has  helped  to  restore  the  reverence  for  the  Amban  and 
a  connexion  which  has  lasted  at  least  since  the  eighth 
century  has  a  solidity  not  likely  to  be  dissipated  in  a 
decade  or  two. 

The  final  despatches  of  General  Egerton  published  at 
the  end  of  last  week  were  immediately  followed  by  a 
list  of  honours  given  for  good  service  in  the  Somaliland 
campaign.  The  list  was  a  long  one  and  in  a  campaign 
of  this  sort  which,  under  the  exigencies  of  our  co-opera- 
tion with  other  nations,  could  not  have  met  with  any 
brilliant  success,  it  was  proper  to  mark  fully  the  great 
endurance  through  exceptional  hardships  of  the  bulk  of 
the  force  rather  than  to  seek  for  special  acts  of  distinc- 
tion. However  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the 
more  cr  less  unsuccessful  chase  of  the  Mullah  has  had  a 
more  lasting  effect  than  was  generally  supposed  at  the 
time.  General  Egerton  recommends  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  the  advanced  stations,  and  describes  the 
Mullah  as  a  discredited  fugitive.  There  is  long  ]  prece- 
dent for  refusing  to  put  much  confidence  in  the  tempo-  J 
rary  disappearance  of  a  Mohammedan  prophet.  But  : 
granting  that  the  illicit  importation  of  arms  has  been  I 
prevented,  the  Mullah  will  have  continued  difficulty  in 
recovering  his  credit. 

M.  Combes  has  again  shown  a  sort  of  gross  con-  ' 
sistency  which  has  some  resemblance  to  courage.  At 
least  he  does  not  burke  issues.  The  dissolution  of  the 
Concordat  is  the  natural  result  of  the  Associations  Bill 
and  of  the  utterances  of  the  Premier.  It  has  become 
anomalous  to  the  point  of  irreverence  that  France 
should  still  occupy  the  position  of  representative  pro- 
tector of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  East  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  in  France  is  busy  abolishing  connexion 
between  the  State  and  the  Church.  At  this  moment 
France  is  pressing  the  Chinese  Government  for  repara- 


tion for  the  murder  of  Belgian  missionaries.  In  his 
speech  at  Auxerre  on  Sunday  M.  Combes  confessed 
the  absurdity  of  the  position  in  this  particular  instance 
which  he  used  to  illustrate  the  logical  need  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  Concordat.  Once  the  Concordat  is  given 
up,  this  duty,  which  has  long  been  both  a  benefit  and 
privilege  to  France,  naturally  falls  to  another  Power. 

No  one  questioned  M.  Combes'  desire  to  destroy  the 
Concordat  ;  but  the  language  in  which  the  sentiment 
was  expressed  may  have  surpassed  the  anticipation 
even  of  M.  Combes'  admirers.  The  speech  was  full  of 
phrases  of  his  desire  for  the  liberty  of  religious  com- 
munities under  the  State  and  of  respect  for  convictions 
and  of  desire  to  make  the  "  divorce"  "  reasonable  elegant 
and  courteous ".  His  interpretation  of  these  suave 
adjectives  was  partly  illustrated  by  further  sentiments 
which  he  seems  to  have  imparted  to  an  interviewer. 
The  courteous  severance  of  the  bonds  between  Church 
and  State  involves  apparently  in  his  view  not  only  the 
ultimate  disendowment,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  what  he 
calls  the  repudiated  communities,  but  the  appropriation 
of  their  buildings.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  neces- 
sary inference  from  his  magnanimous  intention  to  offer 
them  ' '  temporary  freedom  to  use  their  edifices,  and  their 
exchequers ".  With  a  complacent  confidence  in  the 
permanence  of  his  office  M.  Combes  suggests  a  late 
date  in  1905  for  this  completion  of  the  courtesies 
towards  the  religious  communities  in  France  for  whose 
liberty  he  has  so  great  a  regard. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Francis  Bertie  to  the  Paris 
Embassy  has  entailed  a  considerable  shuffle  in  the 
European  embassies.  Sir  Edwin  Egerton  goes  from 
Madrid  to  Rome,  and  that  post  has  at  the  moment  a 
greater  importance  from  the  exceptional  position  of 
Italy  in  the  details  of  the  reform  scheme  in  Macedonia. 
It  is  perhaps  no  more  than  a  happy  accident  that  Sir 
Edwin  Egerton  has  had  a  good  deal  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  that  part  of  the  world.  Sir  Nicholas 
O'Connor,  who  is  transferred  from  Tangier  to  Madrid, 
leaves  behind  him  a  very  delicate  situation.  The  latest 
outrage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangier  is  said  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  guards  appointed  by  the 
Sultan  to  protect  the  roads,  who  used  the  opportunity 
of  an  attack  on  a  caravan  to  take  the  plunder  them- 
selves. The  case  of  El  Menebhi  is  still  unsettled,  and 
the  increasing  impotence  of  the  Sultan  is  producing  a 
very  serious  situation.  The  state  of  Morocco  in  general 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangier  in  especial  is  France's 
opportunity,  and  it  is  remarkable,  considering  the  more 
than  necessary  freedom  given  her  by  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement,  that  France  has  not  been  more  energetic 
in  developing  the  policy  of  pacific  penetration. 

As  Mr.  Reid's  speech  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  fiscal  policy  of  his  Ministry  shows,  the  awkward 
equipoise  of  the  three  parties  is  largely  due  to  the 
undecided  feelings  in  the  country  on  the  question  of 
Imperial  taxation.  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Deakin,  perhaps 
also  the  other  ex-Premier  Mr.  Watson,  themselves  show 
a  certain  vacillation  ;  and  as  the  only  hope  of  carrying 
on  a  consecutive  government  Mr.  Reid,  with  the  ap- 
parent concurrence  of  the  Opposition,  proclaimed  a 
policy  of  "  fiscal  peace  "  until  the  British  Government 
comes  to  some  definite  conclusions  on  the  policy  of 
preference.  Mr.  Reid  no  doubt  has  shown  himself  a 
free  trader  but  his  last  speech  at  any  rate  implied  the 
possession  of  an  open  mind.  The  spring  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  action  is  Imperial  and  we  may  quote 
Professor  Schmoller  of  Berlin  for  the  belief  that  the 
longer  the  question  is  postponed  the  greater  the  risk  to 
the  Imperial  connexion.  The  Empire  can  hardly  be 
described  as  an  organism  but  compromise  in  England 
has  shown  its  capacity  to  produce  a  certain  irritation 
and  feeling  of  discomfort  at  the  Antipodes. 

It  is  said  of  Wall  Street,  as  is  said  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  reference  to  the  boat  race,  that  it  is  never 
wrong  about  the  election  of  the  President  ;  and  it  has 
begun  to  offer  odds  of  two  to  one  on  President  Roose- 
velt. The  elections  in  Vermont  and  Arkansas,  which 
may  be  selected  as  two  typical  States,  are  taken  as 
tests  of  the  feeling  of  the  country.    Vermont  is  rather 
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more  republican  than  usual  and  Arkansas  rather  less 
democratic.  But  the  omens  are  perhaps  less  certain 
than  usual.  If,  as  is  alleged,  there  is  any  serious 
menace  in  the  campaign  of  the  Trusts  against  Roose- 
velt, their  particular  method  of  exercising  influence 
would  not  be  exhibited  in  the  two  states  which  what- 
ever their  variations  have  their  prejudices  stereotyped. 
A  story  is  going  the  rounds  that  an  emissary  of  the 
Trusts  offered  President  Roosevelt  war  or  peace  ;  and 
when  his  base  conditions  were  rejected  let  loose  war 
from  his  cloak  in  the  best  classic  style.  We  admire 
the  political  courage  of  the  President,  but  neither  the 
story  nor  its  thesis  seems  to  us  even  well  invented. 

The  Army  Council,  in  view  apparently  of  the  criti- 
cism to  which  their  plans  have  been  subjected,  have 
disclaimed  the  idea  that  the  manoeuvres  now  in 
progress  have  any  connexion  with  the  much-debated 
question  of  home  defence.  For  present  purposes  then 
England  is  regarded  as  a  foreign  country.  This  being 
so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  necessity  of  expending  so 
large  a  sum  on  these  operations.  If  it  is  only  to  test 
our  ability  to  embark  or  disembark  troops,  such  an 
experiment  was  surely  not  needed  :  as  after  the  South 
African  War  no  nation — except  possibly  Japan — has 
more  experience  in  such  matters,  especially  as  the  con- 
ditions, as  regards  no  naval  opposition  to  landing,  are 
virtually  the  same.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  are 
merely  held  to  test  new  appliances  as  to  erecting  land- 
ing piers,  and  so  forth,  this  could  surely  have  been 
done  in  a  much  less  expensive  and  more  secretive 
manner. 

The  idea  of  holding  manoeuvres  of  this  kind  is  not  a 
new  one.  It  was  mooted  in  the  'seventies,  but  aban- 
doned because  it  was  considered  that  the  experience 
gained  would  be  more  likely  to  prove  of  use  to 
possible  enemies  than  to  ourselves.  In  any  case  Sir 
J.  French  appears  to  have  landed  expeditiously  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clacton  ;  and  all  the  other  arrange- 
ments seem  to  have  worked  well,  except  as  regards 
the  regrettable  stampede  of  the  horses  of  the  8th  and 
14th  Hussars.  General  French's  force  consists  of  two 
divisions  and  a  complement  of  "  corps  "  troops  ;  whilst 
General  Wynne,  the  defending  commander,  has  under 
him  one  division.  The  contest  should  be  interesting. 
General  French's  qualifications  are  of  course  known  to 
every  man  in  the  street.  But  General  Wynne  also, 
who  is  less  well  known,  is  an  officer  of  great  experi- 
ence in  Egypt  and  South  Africa.  The  two  generals  are 
not  strangers  to  each  other.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  South  African  war  they  were  both  placed  in  some- 
what impossible  positions  during  the  Cape  Colony 
rebellion.  General  French  commanded  the  columns  or 
striking  forces,  whilst  General  Wynne  was  in  charge  of 
the  lines  of  communication  and  other  forces  in  Cape 
Colony.  Both,  however,  were  independent  of  each  other, 
and  directly  responsible  to  Lord  Kitchener.  So  need- 
less to  say  such  a  clumsy  system  of  divided  control  did 
not  work  well. 

Lord  Dunraven's  aspirations  have  during  the  week 
been  coldly  received  or  warmly  criticised  by  various 
sections  of  Irish  opinion.  Unionist  Ulster  is  intensely 
suspicious  of  any  apparent  coquetting  with  Home  Rule, 
and  fiercely  opposed  to  concessions  on  the  University 
question.  The  Nationalist  politicians,  on  the  other 
hand,  resent  what  they  seem  to  regard  as  poaching  in 
their  domain.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Butt's  "  Home 
Rule  "  party  of  the  seventies,  while  adopting  a  particu- 
lar policy  which  the  new  Reform  Association  does  not 
accept,  succeeded  in  combining  in  support  of  Irish 
reforms  generally  elements  very  similar  to  those  to 
which  Lord  Dunraven  now  appeals,  and  the  principal 
object  of  the  Land  League  was  to  destroy  this  mode- 
rate party  and  allure  the  masses  by  a  programme  of 
treason  embellished  by  plunder.  Naturally,  therefore, 
men  like  Mr.  Davitt  do  not  now  want  to  see  reforming 
landlords  at  the  head  of  the  very  considerable  number 
of  Irishmen  in  the  South  who  vote  for  Nationalists 
from  force  of  habit  but  are  heartily  sick  of  leagues  and 
agitations.  But  the  new  association  must  be  more 
definite  if  it  is  to  become  a  factor  in  politics.  Unfortu- 
nately greater  precision  may  make  it  less  attractive  : 


a  half-way  house  between  Union  and  Home  Rule 
perhaps  looks  best  while  it  remains  a  castle  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  political 
j  performer  of  this  as  Mr.  Egerton  was  of  last  week. 
Never  to  be  taken  seriously  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  a  positive  qualification  to  be  taken  in  deadly  earnest 
in  the  provinces.    We  have  noticed  this  so  often,  in 
I  the  case  of  the  men  who  are  not  absolutely  of  the  first 
rank,  that  we  are  inclined  to  accept  it  as  a  rule.  Speeches 
1  which  would  be  only  tittered  or  laughed  at  in  the 
•  House    are    cheered    to    the   echo   in   the  country 
I  towns.     Hence  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  is  a  figure  of  some 
note  without    Parliament.     But    why  does    not  Mr. 
Chamberlain  instruct  him  to  keep  silent  in  regard  to  the 
fiscal  question  and  the  war  in  the  East?    If  the  reports 
of  the  speech  furnished  by  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  " 
!  are   absolutely    accurate,    Mr.    Collings    doubts  the 
I  sanity  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  regard  to  the  fiscal 
question;  he  describes  Russia  as  "a  great  fraud"; 
and  insists  that  we  egged  on  Japan  to  crush  her.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  we  imagine  will   not  stomach  two  long 
spoon  speeches  of  this  character. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  following 
the  model  of  the  British  Association,  should  cover  so 
much  ground.  When  the  organisation  of  labour  is  at 
stake  it  is  a  pity  to  indulge  in  debate  on,  for  example, 
free  trade  and  conscription,  both  subjects  on  which  the 
most  loyal  trades  unionist  should  have  liberty  to  keep  an 
open  mind.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  according  to 
ancient  precedent  the  Trade  Union  Congress  should  pass 
a  resolution  for  the  "nationalisation  "  of  the  means  of 
production.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  a  tenta- 
tive experiment  in  land  nationalisation  to  which  the 
staunchest  Tory  can  take  no  objection  was  proposed 
and  well  received.  The  idea  is  that  the  minerals  on 
Crown  lands  which  at  least  in  North  Wales  are  con- 
siderable should  be  worked  by  co-operative  societies. 
If  a  practicable  scheme  can  be  put  forward,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  who  have 
control  of  the  Crown  lands  will  give  every  facility  to  so 
interesting  an  experiment  in  economics. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  about  the  Welsh 
Eisteddfod  is  the  evidence  that  it  has  afforded  of  the 
friendly  relations  now  existing  between  the  two  old 
opponents  of  the  Welsh  disestablishment  controversy — 
the  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  Public 
'  men  of  course  rarely  carry  political  feuds  into  private 
life.  All  the  same  the  Welsh  parson  who  remembers 
the  tithe  riots,  the  disestablishment  campaign  and  the 
talk  of  hurling  venom  across  Offa's  dyke  is  a  little 
startled.  Everyone  further  is  convinced  that  the  Bishop 
and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  are  met  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  talking  politics.  Some  expect  a  new  educa- 
tional concordat,  others  in  view  of  Mr.  George's 
magazine  article  a  plan  of  Welsh  disestablishment 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  Churchmen.  Any  scheme 
which  these  two  gentlemen  may  concoct  will  certainly 
be  interesting.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there 
are  three  Bishops  in  Wales  besides  his  Lordship  of 
S.  Asaph,  and  that  these  three  prelates  have  in  the 
past  shown  themselves  a  little  shy  of  the  concordats  of 
these  two  original  thinkers. 

Lord  Kenyon,  who  was  the  chairman  of  Wednesday'- 
meeting  of  the  National  Eisteddfod,  drew  attention  to 
the  melancholy  fact  that  only  one  Welsh  choir  took 
part  in  the  chief  choral  competition.  The  fact  is 
regrettable,  but  the  explanation  may  be  that  of  late 
years  the  Eisteddfod  has  been  far  too  much  Anglicised. 
The  object  of  the  institution  is  supposed  to  be  the 
improvement  of  Welshmen.  It  loses  its  purpose  when 
it    repels    Welsh    competitors.      Lord    Kenyon  also 

I  lamented  the  absence  of  more   harpist  competitors. 

I  Here  Welsh  nonconformity  is  responsible.  Against 
the  Welsh  harp  the  Methodist  preachers  of  the  revival 
waged  a  bitter  and  successful  war. 

Once  again  the  annual  report  on  lunacy  gives  rather 
alarming  support  to  the  case  for  physical  deterioration. 
The  number  of  insane  persons  increases  quite  regularly 
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each  year  and  the  increase  is  a  little  greater  than 
corresponds  with  the  growth  of  population.  In 
the  way  of  statistics,  though  the  report  is  thorough 
enough,  they  stop  at  the  point  where  they  become 
most  interesting.  It  cannot  be  accurately  gathered 
for  example  how  many  of  the  insane  come  from 
the  urban  populations,  though  it  is  significant  enough 
that  over  800  are  aliens.  Here  again  it  would  be 
well  to  know  if  this  group  were  received  into  the 
country  while  their  mental  or  physical  state  was  such 
as  to  qualify  them  for  the  asylums.  The  report  goes  to 
prove  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  insanity 
was  associated  with  considerable  physical  imperfection, 
and  this  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  rather  curious  discovery 
that  the  cases  of  insanity  of  people  in  the  prime  of  life, 
that  is  over  twenty-four  and  under  fifty-four,  become 
fewer  and  are  small  in  relation  to  the  population.  But 
over  and  above  comparison  or  analysis  the  disturbing 
fact  stands  out  that  of  every  290  persons  one  is  a 
lunatic  and  the  proportion  increases  year  by  year. 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
case  of  Mr.  Adolf  Beck  had  become  necessary.  The 
constitution  and  size  of  the  committee  are  reasonable. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  and  Sir 
John  Edge  should  have  enough  combined  strength  as 
well  as  knowledge  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  But 
it  is  a  pity  the  appointment  was  not  made  earlier  and 
in  time  to  prevent  the  miserable  offer  of  ^2,000  at 
first  made  to  Mr.  Beck.  The  purely  legal  aspect  of 
the  case  will  be  in  some  ways  the  most  important, 
if  the  terms  of  reference  allow  the  committee  to  go  into 
the  question  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  But  the 
circumstance  of  Mr.  Beck's  convictions  affects  both 
extremes  of  the  profession,  the  policeman  as  well  as  the 
Home  Secretary.  No  one  familiar  with  the  detective 
system  of  managing  some  of  the  worst  corners  of 
London  will  doubt  that  unjust  charges  are  fairly  frequent 
in  the  lower  crimes.  The  police  have  under  their  eye 
many  colonies  of  criminal  persons  ;  and  if  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted they  often  presume  on  the  identity  of  the  criminal 
and  make  an  unjust  use  of  his  past  career  in  getting  up 
the  evidence.  It  is  possible  that  a  knowledge  of  this 
increased  the  readiness  to  exclude  much  valuable  evi- 
dence in  the  second  conviction  of  Mr.  Adolf  Beck. 

Captain  Webb  was  in  many  ways  so  fine  a  man  that 
one  feels  a  certain  pleasure  in  seeing  his  feat  of  swim- 
ming across  the  Channel  still  unique.  It  is  rather  the 
fashion  to  belittle  Webb  and  say  that  if  other  people 
were  as  lucky  as  he  the  Channel  might  be  perpetually 
crossed.  But  as  it  seems  to  us  the  failures  of  this  year 
and  last  emphasise  Webb's  achievement.  On  Wednesday 
Burgess,  who  got  within  a  few  miles  of  the  French 
shore  when  he  was  stopped  by  heavy  seas,  actually 
swam  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  miles  an  hour,  a  wonder- 
ful performance.  But  what  must  have  been  the  physique 
of  Webb  who  could  compass  the  whole  distance  though 
he  was  in  the  water  some  nine  hours  longer;  and  this 
endurance  is  athletically  more  remarkable  than  the  great 
speed  of  either  Burgess  or  Holbein.  Perhaps  also  the 
difference  between  the  extent  of  the  advertisement  of 
the  two  attempts  inclines  one  to  Webb's  claims. 

Horse-racing  is  an  important  department  of  English 
life  ;  in  the  view  of  many  men  of  judgment  far  more 
picturesque  and  interesting  to  watch  and  read  of  than  a 
League  football  match  or  county  cricket  with  its 
professionalism  and  tedious  "  centuries  ".  It  has  an 
unlovely  side  in  its  gambling  ring  and  the  practice  of 
hanging  over  the  tape  half  the  day  at  the  club  is  one 
with  which  we  have  little  sympathy ;  but  this  practice  is 
restricted  for  the  most  part  to  the  idler  and  the  wastrel 
who  would  probably  be  of  no  service  to  the  State  even 
if  the  racecourse  and  betting  facilities  did  not  exist. 
Many  thousands  of  people  took  an  interest  in  the 
Doncaster  meeting  this  week  who,  like  Lord  Falmouth, 
never  bet.  Pretty  Polly,  starting  a  hot  favourite,  won 
the  Leger  amid  a  scene  of  great  enthusiasm.  Truly  she 
is  a  grand  mare,  with  her  wonderful  record  of  unbroken 
successes.  Perhaps  she  is  the  finest  ever  bred  in 
England.  She  would  have  made  a  great  bid  for  victory 
in  that  wonderful  race  of  Ormonde,  Minting  and 
Bendigo. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LIAU-YANG. 

HP  HE  serious  defeat  sustained  at  Liau-yang  placed 
-L  the  Russian  army  in  a  perilous  condition,  and  it 
is  still  uncertain  what  the  effect  of  it  will  be,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  pursuit.  The  strate- 
gical value  and  tactical  strength  of  the  position 
induced  General  Kuropatkin  to  depart  from  the  general 
plan,  on  which  he  has  consistently  acted,  and  fight  a 
defensive  battle  instead  of  continuing  his  retreat.  The 
town  was  of  immense  importance  to  the  Russians,  as 
it  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two  main  roads 
leading  to  Port  Arthur  and  Korea.  It  is  the  principal 
military  town  of   Southern   Manchuria,  and  the  key 

;  of  the  Liau  valley.  An  enormous  quantity  of  stores 
had  been  collected  there,  and  the  Russians  have 
used  it  as  their  advanced  base  during  the  campaign. 

j  Its  capture  not  only  entails  the  loss  of  Southern 
Manchuria,  but  also  renders  it  impossible  to  make 
any  further  attempt  to  relieve  Port  Arthur.  A  semi- 
circular position  extending  from  Hsinlitun  on  the 
right,  by  Mount  Soushan,  and  Menchapang,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Tang  and  Taitse  rivers  on  the  left 
was  selected  for  its  defence,  with  an  advanced  line 
about  forty  miles  in  extent  from  Anshanchan  on  the 
right  to  Hunshaling — east  of  Anping  on  the  left. 
Heavy  guns  were  mounted,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  improve  its  natural  strength.  The  Taitse 
river  was  in  flood,  and  the  banks  were  marshy, 
which  rendered  any  attempt  at  crossing"  difficult. 
General  Kuropatkin  probably  hoped  to  inflict  heavy 
losses  on  the  Japanese  during  their  assaults  on  the 
position,  and  eventually  to  withdraw  without  com- 
promising his  troops.  He  must  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  possibility  of  his  left  flank  being  turned, 

1  and  have  made  what  he  considered  adequate  arrange- 
ments to  meet  it.  Had  he  merely  held  Liau-yang 
sufficiently  long  to  check  the  Japanese  advance,  and 
then  continued  his  retreat  on  Mukden,  he  would 
eventually  have  had  a  numerical  superiority,  which 

1  would  have  enabled  him  to  fight  with  a  far  better 
prospect  of  success.  As  it  was  he  had  less  than 
190,000  men  to  meet  a  force  of  over  250,000.  Besides,  by 
shutting  up  his  army  in  a  fortified  position,  he  com- 
pletely surrendered  the  initiative,  and  was  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  passive  defence. 

The  Japanese  forces,  under  the  command  of  Field 
Marshal  Oyama,  were  divided  into  three  armies — 
termed  "  Right",  "Centre",  and  "  Left".    The  Right 

I  army,  under   General  Kuroki,  had  been  heavily  rein- 

i  forced,  and  was  formed  into  three  columns.  The  plan 
of  the  Japanese  was  to  attack  the  Russians  in  front 
and  on  their  right  flank  with  the  Left  and  Centre 
armies,  while  the  Right  army  crossed  the  Taitse  river, 
and  endeavoured  to  cut  off  their  retreat.   They  aimed  at 

I  the  capture  of  the  whole  of  General  Kuropatkin's  army. 
The  plan  was  brilliantly  conceived,  and  well  executed, 
but  it  did  not  quite  produce  the  desired  result.  The 
situation  was  saved  by  the  stubborn  resistance  offered 
by  the  Russians  at  Heiyingtai  after  General  Kuroki  had 
crossed  to  the  north  of  the  Taitse  river.  They  held 
out  for  four  days,  and  enabled  General  Kuropatkin 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Liau-yang,  covered  by 
an  heroic  rearguard.  The  attack  of  the  Japanese  has 
been  described  as  diabolical.  They  performed  prodigies 
of  valour,  and  human  endurance  was  strained  to  the 
utmost.  It  seems  probable  that,  if  a  larger  number  of 
men  had  been  available  for  the  turning  movement, 
it  would  have  been  completely  successful.  The  pro- 
longed resistance  of  Port  Arthur  had    the  effect  of 

!  retaining  a  large  number  of  men  and  guns,  and  thus 
indirectly  assisted  the  main  army.  Had  the  besieging 
force  been  able  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Liau-yang 
the  Japanese  success  might  have  been  decisive.  The 
whole  of  the  Right  army  could  then  have  crossed  the 

i  Taitse.  As  it  was,  a  portion  of  it  only  was  available, 
and  they  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  previous  fighting. 
They  commenced  their  attack  on  the  Russian  positions 

I  east' of  the  Tang-ho  on  23  August,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  capturing  them  until  27  August.  The  Left  and 
Centre  armies  did  not  attack  Anshanchan  until  26  August. 

1  Had  they  begun  earlier,  it  seems  that  they  would  have 
been  able  to  render  more  assistance  to  the  Right  army. 

i      On  30  August  part  of  the  left  column  assisted  the 
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Centre  army  in  an  attack  on  Yayuchi,  and  did  not 
reioin  the  Right  army  until  September  4.  General 
Kuroki  had  therefore  only  the  right  and  centre  columns 
of  his  army  available  to  cross  the  Taitse  river,  and  to 
undertake  the  turning  movement  against  the  Russian 
left.  Even  a  portion  of  this  force  had  to  be  employed 
to  conceal  the  movement.  On  30-31  August  he  success- 
fully accomplished  the  crossing  with  the  remainder, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  began  the  attack  against 
the  Russian  position  on  the  highlands  west  of  Heiying- 
tai — about  fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Liau-yang.  He 
knew  that  he  would  be  opposed,  as  he  was  aware  that 
a  Russian  force  had  crossed  the  river  the  previous  day. 
After  hard  fighting,  the  position  was  eventually  carried 
on  4  September.  The  other  two  armies  continued  their 
attack  on  the  Russian  right  and  centre,  which,  on 
31  August,  retreated  on  Liau-yang,  the  suburbs  of 
which  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  defence.  A 
general  retreat  was  ordered  by  General  Kuropatkin  on 
3  September,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  rearguard 
•crossed  to  the  north  of  the  Taitse  river,  after  burning 
the  station,  stores,  and  bridges. 

General  Kuropatkin  describes  his  movement  as 
'"advancing  north",  and  mentions  his  flanks  as  if  he 
were  still  advancing  instead  of  retreating.  The  manner 
in  which  he  has  carried  out  his  retirement  from  Liau- 
yang  shows  that  his  abilities  as  a  General  are  of  a  very 
high  order.  He  has  reported  to  the  Emperor  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  extricating  his  army  from  the  perilous 
•condition  in  which  it  found  itself,  being  threatened  by 
the  enemy,  and  having  a  narrow  front.  It  seemed  as 
if  General  Kuroki  was  endeavouring  to  anticipate  him 
at  the  bridges  over  the  Hun  river  south  of  Mukden, 
but  apparently  they  are  now  secure.  Had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  the  Russian  retreat  would  have 
been  cut  off,  and  General  Kuropatkin  would  have  been 
compelled  to  fight  his  way  through.  If  he  had  at- 
tempted to  move  westwards,  he  would  have  had  to 
bridge  the  Hun  river  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
However,  as  it  is,  General  Kuropatkin  has  succeeded 
by  his  tactical  skill  and  sheer  hard  fighting  in  with- 
drawing the  whole  of  his  army,  and  has  prevented 
his  defeat  from  becoming  a  disaster,  but,  if 
the  Japanese  pursue  vigorously,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  he  will  escape  without  severe  loss.  He 
has  been  compelled  to  retire  from  a  strongly  fortified 
position  of  his  own  choosing,  but  the  Japanese  have  so 
far  failed  to  intercept  his  retreat,  and  his  communica- 
tions are  intact.  As  he  has  still  an  army  in  being,  the 
Japanese  victory  cannot  be  in  any  way  decisive. 
Mukden  does  not  offer  any  great  facilities  for  defence, 
but  a  temporary  stand  may  be  made  at  Thieling,  which 
has  probably  been  fortified,  and  will  be  held  by  fresh 
troops.  General  Linievitch,  with  40,000  men  from  the 
Vladivostok  region,  is  reported  to  be  near  there.  The 
retreat  will  have  to  be  continued  on  Harbin,  which 
is  339  miles  north  of  Mukden,  and  is  strategically 
important,  as  it  is  the  junction  of  the  railway 
from  S.  Petersburg  to  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur. 
General  Kuropatkin  may,  however,  be  forced  to  fight 
another  battle  before  he  reaches  Thieling.  The  rivers 
are  all  in  flood,  and  the  heavy  rains  have  turned 
the  roads  into  quagmires,  so  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  transport  has  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  Japanese  are  advancing  on  both  flanks  of  the 
Russians,  and  are  endeavouring  to  envelop  them. 
They  have  heavy  guns  with  them,  and  may  force  on  an 
action,  but  it  is  improbable  that  General  Kuropatkin 
will  remain  longer  at  Mukden  than  is  necessary  to 
extricate  his  army.  The  campaign  will  probably  last 
another  two  months,  and,  as  the  Japanese  have  the 
initiative,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  relax  their 
pursuit.  There  is  a  report  that  they  intend  to  carry  on 
a  winter  campaign,  but  the  severity  of  the  weather  is 
certain  to  cause  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Japanese 
are  sure  to  follow  the  Russians  to  Harbin,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  there  before 
the  winter  sets  in.  Before  doing  so  they  will  have 
serious  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  their  transport 
is  so  well  organised,  and  their  army  so  thoroughly 
efficient  that  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing  a  great  deal, 
-though  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  able  to 
advance  so  far. 

The  Russians  will,  of  course,  receive  large  reinforce- 


ments, and  with  the  railway  in  their  possession,  and  the 
control  of  the  Sungari  basin,  would  be  able  to  start  a 
fresh  campaign.  The  mobilisation  of  three  fresh  army 
corps  and  the  calling  out  of  the  reserves  show  that  she 
intends  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  what  other  course  is  open  to  her,  as  the  reverse 
she  has  sustained  must  considerably  affect  her  prestige 
throughout  Asia,  and  particularly  in  China.  A  large  army 
will,  however,  be  required,  and  will  have  to  be  main- 
tained at  an  enormous  expense.  The  Japanese  will 
establish  themselves  firmly  in  Southern  Manchuria  and 
Korea.  They  will  apply  their  wonderful  powers  of 
organisation  to  the  consolidation  of  their  position,  their 
expenses  will  be  relatively  small.  Supplies  could  be 
obtained  from  the  country,  and  from  the  Chinese  with 
whom  they  are  in  friendly  relations.  With  a  highly- 
trained  army  and  the  complete  command  of  the' sea, 
their  position  will  be  practically  impregnable. 


LABOUR  AND  ITS  LEADERS. 

A"X7^H1LE    certain    casual    incidents   at    the  Trades 
*  *      Union  Congress  at  Leeds  illustrate  the  difficulty 
of  any  genuine  alliance  betwixt  Labour  and  the  official 
Opposition,  the  two  facts  which  its  proceedings  most 
strikingly  bring  out  are  one,  that  a  political  alliance 
\  between  Liberalism  and  the  industrial  democracy  must 
j  of  necessity  be  sterile  of  results  ;  two,  that  the  Labour 
'  leaders  are  at  heart  more  than  ever  the  dupes  of  the 
political  sophisms  of  middle-class  Radicalism. 

To  realise  these  two  points  it  is  only  necessary  to 
study  the  President's  inaugural  address.    All  persons 
who  are  interested  in  social  questions  are  aware  that 
alien    immigration    and    agricultural    depression  lie 
;  at    the    root   of  our    economic  troubles.     On  these 
matters  Mr.   Bell  (the  cordiality  of  this  gentleman's 
reception,  by  the  way,  has  surprised  as  much  as  it  has 
delighted  the  Radical  wirepuller)  was  prevented  by  the 
exigencies  of  modern  Liberalism  from  saying  a  word. 
His  speech,  moreover,  assumed  that  a  Tory  victory  at 
the  general  election  would  be  followed  of  necessity 
'  by  anti-trades-union  legislation,  while  a  Conservative 
I  defeat  would  herald  the  statutory  repeal  or  modification 
of  the  Taff  Vale  decision.    On  this  view  let  it  suffice 
here  to  remark  that  it  is  a  fair  question,  whether  the 
subserviency  of  Labour  to  Liberalism  is  not  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  drift  of  a  certain  section, 
and  a  certain  section  only,  of  the  Tory  party  to  the 
narrower  capitalism,  a  drift  to  which  the  controversy 
on  the  Penrhyn  strike  bore  melancholy  evidence,  and 
!  that  the  fond  belief  that  the  installation  at  Downing 
Street  of  a  ministry  dependent  on  the  support  of  Free- 
trade  Unionists  will  preclude  drastic  labour  legislation, 
I  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Opposition    now  numbers 
j  among  its  supporters  some  of  the  narrowest  indivi- 
i  dualists  in  the  country.    The  delegates  who  cheered 
j  Mr.  Bell  have  clearly  forgotten  their  Viscount  Goschen 
!  and  their  Duke  of  Devonshire.     The  fact  that  the 
I  popular  press  allows  so  small  a  portion  of  its  space  to 
the  doings  of  the  labour  Parliament  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  mass  of  the  industrial  democracy  are  but 
slightly  interested  therein.     If  this  be  so,  those  of  the 
working  classes  who  are  not  Trades  Union  delegates 
have  a  shrewder  grasp  of  political  possibilities  than 
those  who  are. 

In  our  opinion  no  one  who  takes  a  genuine  interest  in 
social  questions  can  contemplate  without  regret  the 
present  weakness  of  the  Labour  party  alike  in  personnel 
;  and  policy.  We  are  far  from  being  admirers  of  either 
1  the  methods  or  manners  of  the  Labour  leaders  of  an 
j  earlier  day ;  but  in  comparison  with  their  successors  they 
were  giants  in  statesmanship.  To  take  the  first  and  in 
some  ways  (with  all  his  faults  and  insincerities)  the 
greatest  of  these  champions  of  the  sons  of  toil,  Cobbett. 
It  is  indisputable  that  when  Cobbett  wrote  or  spoke  his 
genuine  sentiments  he  brought  the  mind  of  a  true 
English  peasant  to  the  study  of  social  problems. 
The  English  Arcadia  which  he  pictured  in  the 
days  before  bluff  Hal  turned  the  cowls  adrift, 
may  have  been  as  unreal  as  the  state  of  nature  of 
which  Rousseau  dreamed  ;  but  Cobbett  at  least  both 
realised  and  taught  that  the  economic  principles  which 
the  Protestant  Reformation  brought  in  its  train  were  of 
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doubtful  value  to  the  toiling  masses.  The  Chartists 
at  last  refused  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Cobdenism, 
and  criticised  the  ideal  of  free  trade  from  the  stand- 
point of  working-men.  At  a  later  time  the  trade- 
unionist  Odg"er  under  the  advice  of  the  greatest  of 
Liberal  philosophers  ran  a  tilt  against  official  Liberalism. 
And  even  of  the  old  school  of  Labour  M.P.'s,  of  whom 
Mr.  Broadhurst  and  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  are  types,  it  may 
be  said  that,  though  it  often  tended  to  lose  itself  in  the 
quagmire  of  dissenting  prejudices,  it  displayed  when  the 
interests  of  its  class  were  concerned,  a  keener  percep- 
tion of  political  possibilities,  and  a  more  rugged  deter- 
mination to  fight  for  practical  points  until  they  were 
won,  than  the  school  which  has  succeeded  it  has  ever 
shown. 

The  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  the  modern  labour 
leader  lies  partly  in  the  fact  of  his  environment.  It  has 
often  been  noted  that  although  the  working  classes  are 
not  in  the  bulk  among  the  adherents  of  dissent,  and 
that  though  in  many  ways  these  class  interests  lead 
them  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  nonconformist 
politics  would  suggest,  the  training  ground  of  their 
most  trusted  leaders  is  the  chapel.  The  explanation 
of  this  no  doubt  is  that  dissent  gives  to  a  working- 
man  a  practice  in  public  speaking  and  a  self-confidence 
which  naturally  make  him,  if  he  possesses  good  natural 
abilities,  a  leader  among  his  fellows.  At  the  same  time 
it  imparts  to  him  certain  lower-middle  class  political 
predilections  which  put  him  on  some  important  points 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  his  own  class.  True 
it  is  that  he  will  probably  as  his  political  importance 
increasesloosenthe  linksthat  attach  him  to  Little  Bethel : 
it  is  even  possible  that  he  will  go  so  far  as  to  allow 
that  the  ritualistic  curate  is  an  excellent  fellow,  and  a 
better  friend  to  Labour  than  the  pastor  of  the  chapel  ; 
but  if  he  withdraws  from  dissent,  it  is  only  to  drift 
closer  to  the  ideas  of  official  Liberalism.  In  many  in- 
stances his  later  environment  will  be  that  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club,  and  if  so,  it  is  certain  that  while  he  will 
have  clear  ideas  on  such  Labour  questions  as  he  under- 
stands, he  will  otherwise  repeat  without  inquiry  all  the 
varying  shibboleths  of  modern  Liberalism.  It  is  true  that 
he  will  at  times  denounce  the  Liberal  party  ;  all  the  same 
he  is  for  practical  purposes  a  middle-class  Liberal  who 
honestly  believes  in  trade-unionism.  He  is  often  an 
extremely  interesting-  talker  ;  he  is  not  always  lacking  in 
an  artistic  sense  ;  he  is  always  a  self-confident  and  often 
an  impressive  speaker,  he  makes  a  fair  administrator  on 
a  municipal  body ;  but  he  is  in  no  sense  a  statesman.  The 
great  service  which  the  socialistic  school  of  economists 
has  rendered  to  civilisation  lies  in  their  elucidation  of 
the  fact  that  the  chief  need  of  the  working  classes  is 
regular  employment  at  fair  wages.  A  discussion  by 
trades-unionists  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  proposals 
from  this  standpoint  would,  whichever  way  it  might 
have  gone,  have  been  of  great  educational  value.  The 
trades-union  leaders,  however,  think  it  sufficient  to 
repeat  the  free-trade  platitudes  of  Liberal  lawyers  and 
Liberal  bankers,  a  fact  which  shows  their  mental  aliena- 
tion from  the  root  principles  of  the  socialism  which  they 
affect.  Some,  it  is  true,  there  were  among  the  dele- 
gates who  had  the  pluck  to  vote  against  one-sided  free 
trade  ;  but  every  man  who  opened  his  lips  on  the  subject 
talked  pure  Cobdenism,  in  sublime  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  Cobden's  greatest  objection  to  protection  was 
that  he  saw  in  it  a  form  of  socialism.  While,  however, 
the  general  tone  of  the  speeches  of  the  Labour  leaders 
and  of  the  votes  of  their  followers  only  illustrated  a 
continued  subserviency  to  the  ideas  of  middle-class 
Liberalism,  there  were,  as  we  have  said,  some  indica- 
tions in  these  Leeds  discussions  that  trade-unionists 
as  a  body  are  groping  after  a  policy,  which  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  that  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  resolution  against  the  Aliens  Bill  was  significant, 
nor  less  remarkable  was  the  refusal  of  the  Congress  to 
interfere  with  the  question  of  Labour  representation, 
a  refusal  which  has  naturally  annoyed  the  press  and 
caucus  of  the  party  that  owns  allegiance  to  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Ban  nerman. 

An  English  Labour  part}-  can  never  hope  to  attain  to 
the  position  which  Labour  parties  enjoy  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  so  long  as  it  remains  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
the  principles  of  Radicalism  and  Dissent.  To  square 
the  circle  is  not  a  more  hopeless  task  than  the  recon- 


i  ciliation  of  the  individualism  of  the  Liberal  with  the 
collectivism  of  the  Socialist,  and  the  political  programme 
which  essays  such  a  combination  will  ex  necessitate  ret 
fall  flat.  But  is  there  any  practical  alternative  ?  Well, 
on  this  point  we  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute  that  there 
are  things  which  divide  modern  Conservatism  from  the 
present  inchoate  aspirations  of  semi-organised  labour. 
At  the  same  time  the  principles  of  Toryism,  which  in 
their  nature  are  repugnant  to  laissez '  faire,  offer  a 
better  substructure  on  which  to  found  a  theory  for  the 

!  reorganisation  of  industrial  society  on  a  corporate  and 
collective  basis  than  do  those  of  Liberalism.  It  is  not 
however  by  a  Labour  leader  who  hails  from  a  noncon- 
formist chapel  or  from  the  National  Liberal  Club  that 
the  truth  will  be  recognised. 


AN  EVIL  OF  PHIL  AND  PHOBE. 

1V|  OBODY  who  has  failed  to  escape  altogether  the  talk 
^  or  the  literature  of  the  several  thousand  experts, 
civil  and  military,  on  the  struggle  between  Russia  and 
Japan  doubts  for  a  second  that  Wordsworth  spoke  the 
obvious  truth  about  men  :  one's  only  doubt  is  whether 
he  was  justified  to  describe  them  as  of  "  larger  growth  " 
than  children — it  depends  on  whether  he  had  their  body 
or  intellect  in  his  thoughts  at  the  time.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  man  who  has  no  theories  about 
the  war  and  its  results — that  rare,  distinguished  man 
who  irradiates  a  brilliant  silence — things  are  admittedly 
not  quite  so  bad  as  they  were  during  a  part  of  the 
South  African  war.  Then  we  were  one  and  all  eager 
;  experts.  The  map  of  our  intellect  was  stuck  all  over 
with  little  red  and  orange  and  green  flags  ;  we  were 
1  fully  adequate  to  overhaul  and  revise  the  strategy  of 
,  Buller  and  the  tactics  of  Clery  ;  by  pen  or  mouth  we 
!  obtained  many  bloodless  but  complete  victories  over 
Cronje  and  Kruger.  We  felt  no  shyness  to  pronounce 
i  the  names  of  the  towns,  rivers  and  hills  in  the 
country  which  we  were  overcoming.  Any  club 
armchair,  any  sub-editorial  desk  had  its  potential 
commander-in-chief.  There  is  not  this  measure  of 
confidence  among  the  experts  to-day.  For  one  thing-, 
the  nomenclature  is  a  thing  to  make  them  boggle  at. 
They  feel  that  they  must  either  pronounce  the  names  of 
the  rivers,  mountain  ranges  and  commanding  generals 
on  either  side  in  stark  naked  English — not  always  in 
itself  a  very  easy  task — or  else  attempt  lamely  a  Russian 
or  Japanese  pronunciation  which  might  convey  a 
strong  impression  of  affectation  on  the  rare  occasions 
on  which  there  is  present  somebody  who  knows  the 
Russian  or  Japanese  language.  Then,  the  information 
from  the  front — some  of  it  conceivably  comes  not  from 
the  front  at  all  but  from  the  back — is  sometimes,  for 
days,  even  weeks,  together,  so  meagre  or  so  "  mutually 
destructive "  that  the  general  effect  is  a  welter  of 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  all  but  the  least  informed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  physically  safe  for  the 
several  thousand  experts  to  say  or  write  anything 
they  like  about  this  war.  This  was  by  no  means 
the  case  with  the  war  in  South  Africa.  Then 
blood  was  really  up — not  unnaturally  so,  considering 
that  we  were  paying  some  two  or  three  millions  a 
week  for  the  pleasure  of  being  baffled  by  De  Wet 
and  teased  by  the  friendly  press  of  France,  Germany 
and  Russia.  Some  people  even  had  their  windows 
broken  for  expressing  their  views  at  that  time, 
and  to  this  day  there  are  others  who  wish  they 
had  held  their  tongues.  Any  prophecy  as  to  what 
Kuroki  or  Kuropatkin  will  do  next  day  or  next  week 
can  be  ventured  on  without  particular  rashness  ;  for 
to-morrow  or  next  week  is  sure  to  bring  such  a 
jumble  of  fresh,  conflicting  matter  along  the  wires — -of 
course  it  word  for  word  does  come  along  the  wires 
— that  people  will  forget  all  about  the  reports  and 
predictions  of  yesterday.  The  special  edition  can  flatly 
contradict  the  second  ;  the  extra-special  both  its  im- 
mediate predecessors  ;  and  the  first  edition  next  morn- 
ing or  evening— if  technically  there  is  a  first  edition — 
all  three  :  nobody  will  notice  or  at  any  rate  disapprove. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  the  imprinted  prophecies  and 
statements  of  the  thousand  experts  ;  who  would  re- 
member to  take  one  of  these  seriously  to  task  because 
i  a  day  or  week  ago  he  declared  that  Kuroki  had  already 
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cut  the  railway  between  say  Liau-yang  and  Mukden  ? 
Similarly  you  forget  if  the  bore  were  right.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  recognised  that  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
impress  by  the  familiar  claims  to  prescience — the  "As 
we  were  in  a  position  to  inform  our  readers  yesterday 
evening",  or  the  "  As  we  stated  yesterday  morning", 
or  "  We  have  maintained  throughout  ".  As  Lord 
Rosebery  would  say,  it  will  not  wash. 

It  is  natural  and  reasonable,  besides  it  is  well- 
established  convention,  that  the  war  should  be  written 
as  well  as  talked  about  a  great  deal,  even  though  the 
really  trustworthy  information  is  very  small  and  the 
difficulty  of  appreciating  the  actual  situation  great. 
It  would  be  pedantic  and  superior  to  a  degree  to  rule 
the  subject  out  of  talk  and  print,  until  full  and  abso- 
lutely unimpeachable  information  were  available.  But 
this  is  a  slightly  different  thing  from  engaging  in  the 
babyisms  about  the  war  which  attract  so  many  who  are 
not  busy  with  their  own,  and,  if  they  would  only  see  it, 
to  them  vastly  more  important,  grave  matters.  A 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  two  countries  at 
least,  England  and  France,  have  thrown  themselves  into 
the  childlike  game  of  watching,  encouraging  —  in 
imagination — the  respective  heroes  ;  moaning  when 
their  side  fails  or  seems  likely  to  fail,  or  else  pretend- 
ing not  to  see  or  believe  in  the  failure.  This  last 
habit,  very  droll,  is  often  to  be  remarked.  It  is 
a  kind  of  ostrich  policy.  You  stick  your  head  into 
the  sand  when  things  are  going  badly  for  you. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  unlike  the  bird,  the 
pro-Japanese  or  pro-Russian,  as  the  case  may  be, 
hardly  more  than  pretends  to  play  the  ostrich 
part  ;  for  secretly  he  puts  up  his  head  a  little  to  take 
stock  of  the  situation.  He  buoys  himself  up,  too,  with 
ingenious  hope.  With  deep  emotion,  one  who  out- 
Japans  Japan  in  his  desire  that  Port  Arthur  shall  fall 
directly,  and  Kuropatkin  be  captured,  declared  just 
before  the  battle  of  Liau-yang,  when  some  disturbing 
pro-Russian  report  was  being  circulated,  "  Our  friends 
will  not  fail  us  now  ".  Fancy  !  Japan  pulling  herself 
together  for  a  master  stroke  so  as  not  to  disappoint  her 
friends.  In  France  of  course  you  have  it  the  other  way. 
The  further  north  the  Russian  armies  are  driven,  the 
greater  the  rout  of  them,  the  more  implicitly  would  they 
who  take  vehement  sides  in  France  have  the  world 
believe  that  this  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  plan 
of  campaign.  Does  Port  Arthur  seem  likely  to  fall? 
It  is  nothing  to  speak  of:  it  is  part  of  the 
Russian  plan  no  doubt  to  divide  the  Japanese  forces 
and  then  destroy  them  in  detail.  Indeed  it  must  be 
so — various  representatives  of  the  French  press  have 
been  assured  by  high  personages  in  S.  Petersburg  that 
this  is  the  plan.  And  so  this  ludicrous  ostrich  policy  is 
persisted  in.  Is  Japan  in  the  case  of  a  prolonged 
struggle  likely  to  fail  financially  ?  Her  side  will  not 
hear  of  it.  England  and  America  will  take  up  new 
loans  on  her  behalf.  Is  there  a  limit  to  Russia's  re- 
sources ?  The  question  is  no  sooner  mooted  than  a 
Russophil  comes  forward,  gloriously  devoid  of  humour, 
to  say  that  he  was  privileged  lately  to  look  into  the 
safes  which  hold  the  vast  store  of  Russian  gold — 
he  even  snapshotted  and  has  reproduced  it  in  half- 
tone. 

As  for  the  language  in  which  the  war  is  described,  it 
must  always  be  inflated.  True,  we  generally  know  with- 
out being  told  that  this  is  a  great  struggle,  and  that 
it  will  naturally  have  a  world  effect  whichever  way  it 
ends.  This  is  so  acceptable  that  stress  need  hardly  be 
laid  upon  it.  One  is  not  at  special  pains  to  drive  in 
upon  an  intelligent  man  the  fact  that  the  universe  is 
large  or  the  fixed  stars  many.  Yet  stress  is  laid  on 
the  titanic  character  of  this  struggle  to  an  extent  that 
fairly  nettles  one.  We  open  our  ampler  paper  of,  say, 
Wednesday  to  read  in  the  leading  article  that  the 
struggle  in  Manchuria  is  momentous  ;  we  assent  un- 
reservedly. There  is  complete  agreement  between  the 
writer  and  the  reader.  There  is  no  need  to  press  home 
this  point  again  to-day.  Yet  the  writer,  or  another 
writer,  does  not  quite  trust  us.  So  he  begins  the 
secondary  article  with  his  "For  the  moment  the  eves 
of  all  the  world  are  fixed  upon  the  gigantic  struggle  in 
Manchuria,  and  men  are  holding  their  breath  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  greatest  piece  of  history-making  that  this 
generation  has  seen  ".     How  often  has  history  been 


"in  the  making"  during  the  last  week  or  fortnight  ! 
It  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  Caesar's  wife  or  Caesac's  will 
was  a  while  ago.  But  as  a  fact  is  not  history  ever  "  in 
the  making"?  He  is  hopelessly  purblind  who  cannot 
see  that  history  must  be  made  out  of  so  gross  an  event 
as  this.  It  is  in  the  lesser  and  the  unobserved  move- 
ments and  tendencies  that  we  are  in  want  of  someone 
to  point  out  to  us  the  making  of  history — "  in  these 
narrow  engines  there  is  more  curious  mathematics  ". 

It  may  be  said  :  Granted  that  the  excited  language 
about  the  war  is  unnecessary,  and  that  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people  in  England,  France  and  America — in 
Germany  the  attitude  seems  quite  different ;  one  of 
astute,  dispassionate  observation — are  disporting  them- 
selves not  without  some  absurdities  and  excesses. 
What  of  it  ?    Nothing  that  these  people  innocently  say 

I  or  think  can  have  the  faintest  effect  on  the  course  of 
the  war.  They  did  not  bring  it  about.  They  do  not 
influence  diplomacy,  make  it  to  lean  a  hairsbreadth  more 
this  way  or  that.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  in  this  line 
of  extenuation.  The  man  who  enjoys  his  own  occa- 
sional excess — a  dash  of  unreason  is  sometimes  needed 

,  to  flavour  the  tasteless  cup  of  life — the  man  with  the 

1  sense  of  humour,  will  admit  this  ;  and  may  be  even 
tickled  rather  than  dumfounded  or  horrified  by  the 
antics  of  the  grown-up  children  who  are  playing  at  war. 
There  is  however  one  resultant  evil  of  such  waves  of 
feeling  and  excitement,  which  we  have  never  heard 

!  commented  on  :  and  yet  it  is  a  real  evil,  and  perhaps 
commoner  than  may  be  imagined.  The  patriot,  1111- 
conscious  very  likely  but  still  the  solid  patriot,  is  the 
man  who  attends  with  his  might  and  main  to  his  own 
business  in  life,  and  strives  honourably  to  uphold  himself 

\  and  his  own  family.  The  more  this  is  done,  the  greater 
and  securer  the  State.  The  mere  emotion  of  patriotism, 
insubstantial,  unstable,  fascinating-,  is  poor  bed-rock 

,  on  which  to  build  the  State.  These  waves  of  feeling 
for  this  country  or  against  that  do  without  the  least 
doubt  take  such  possession  of  some  men  that  they 

'  relax  in  their  proper  work,  in  the  "trivial  round"  that 
is  so  great.  They  forget  that  what  counts  in  life  is  the 
deed  not  the  miserable  little  opinion  or  the  prejudice. 
The  holder  of  views,  compared  with  the  strenuous  doer 
of  deeds,  is  a  piffler.  When  a  man  gives  up  a  large 
share  of  his  limited  energy  to  a  matter  without  his  own 
sphere  he  can  no  longer  concentrate  on  the  plain  duty 
that  lies  before  him.     He  becomes  one  of  the  Jellabies 

■  of  life.  And  for  these  we  are  not  sure  there  may  not 
be  some  special  Hell — though  probably  its  inconveni- 
ences are  most  felt  in  this  world. 


THE  CITY. 

'THE  Bank  continues  to  increase  in  strength  and  it  is 
J-  many  years  since  the  reserve  stood  at  ^27,500,000 
in  the  second  week  of  September.    These  figures  taken 

!  in  conjunction  with  the  steady  supplies  of  gold  coming 
from  South  Africa  and  elsewhere  should  make  for  ease 
during  the  immediate  future,  but  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  to  pronounce  a  dogmatic  opinion  ;  for  those  who 

!  may  be  regarded  as  best  qualified  to  express  their 

•  views  have  been  so  very  wrong  during  the  past  few 
months.     But    the    market    is    very   tender,   as  was 

i  apparent  in  the  middle  of  the  week.    Short  loans  were 

:  quoted  at  i|-2  per  cent,  and  on  this  basis  there  was  a 
general  appreciation  in  most  of  the  finer  securities  with 
quite  a  fair  volume  of  business  which  was  checked 
suddenly  on  the  statement  that  a  sum  of  ^8,000,000  was 
to  be  withdrawn  from  Paris  on  account  of  Russia.  The 
immediate  result  was  a  drop  in  Consols  and  a  harden- 
ing up  of  rates  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  operation — of  which  by  the  way  there  is  no 
official  confirmation  —  and  it  goes  to  show  how 
nervous  and  sensitive  the  markets  are  at  the  present 
moment.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  true  that  a 
large  amount  of  foreign  money  is  employed  here, 
but    it    is    improbable    that  any  serious  disturbance 

!  of  these  funds  will  take  place  unless  Russia  has 
recourse  to  the  Continental  bankers  for  fresh  loans, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  at  the  moment. 
The  recent  issues  of  Treasury  bills  for  ,£2,500,000  were 
allotted  at  an  average  of  £5  os.  \od.  per  cent,  and  an 

i  issue  of  five  years'  bills  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand  to 
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yield  about  4]  per  cent,  was  readily  absorbed,  chiefly 
by  the  insurance  companies. 

The  feature  in  the  more  speculative  sections  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  been  the  continued  rise  in 
American  railroad  securities  and  the  United  States 
Steel  shares  and  bonds.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  general  interest  taken  by  the  small  English 
operator,  who  is  still  shy  of  Americans,  but  the  Con- 
tinent has  bought  a  considerable  number  of  shares,  and 
if  the  advices  from  New  York  are  based  upon  accurate 
data  as  to  the  general  conditions  of  currency  and 
trade,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  a  --till  further  advance  throughout  the  list,  but  some- 
thing more  than  market  operations  of  the  railway 
"  bosses  "  will  be  necessary  to  restore  public  confidence 
on  this  side. 

The  Home  railway  market  has  been  quiet,  the 
dividend  announcements  of  the  Scotch  lines  already 
known  presenting  no  special  feature  beyond  the  im- 
provement of  i  per  cent,  on  the  Highland  Railway,  a 
result  which  must  be  considered  extremely  satisfactory 
and  encouraging. 

Both  the  South  African  and  the  Westralian  mining 
markets  have  had  a  cold  douche  and  the  revelations  in 
regard  to  the  manipulation  in  the  shares  of  the  Boulder 
Deep-level  mine  which  have  been  published  as  a  result 
of  the  commission  of  inquiry  recently  held  will  but  deepen 
the  disgust  so  long  felt  in  connection  with  the  methods 
employed  by  those  who  control  the  Westralian  markets. 
The  South  African  market  has  been  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  statement  by  Messrs.  Barnato  Brothers  that 
the  much-advertised  reef  on  the  farm  Edenkop  has 
been  lost  in  consequence  of  a  dyke  which  has  been 
encountered  :  there  is  also  the  report  of  an  expert  that 
the  reef  does  not  form  part  of  the  main  reef  series. 
This  information  appears  to  have  been  known  privately 
in  Johannesburg  for  the  past  week  or  so,  and  judg- 
ing by  the  manner  in  which  the  price  of  the  shares 
has  dropped  away  a  considerable  amount  of  quiet 
selling  has  taken  place.  The  shares  however  are  not 
very  widely  distributed  here,  and  the  importance  of  the 
development  lies  in  the  regret  that  what  appeared  to 
contain  the  elements  of  a  second  Witwatersrand  should 
prove  to  be  only  a  further  illustration  of  the  disappoint- 
ment attending  operations  in  the  Heidelberg  direction. 
The  market  maintained  its  position  extremely  well  in 
the  circumstances,  but  the  lack  of  public  support  and 
a  break  in  the  City  and  Suburban  shares  caused  a  weak 
closing.  There  has  been  no  public  statement,  but  it  is 
rumoured  that  the  reef  in  the  City  and  Suburban  has 
split,  and  an  official  announcement  will  be  anxiously- 
awaited,  as  the  information  available  would  not  lead 
one  to  suspect  this  to  be  the  case  :  the  life  of  the  mine 
is  estimated  to  be  nineteen  years  with  full  160  stamps 
at  work  continuously,  and  the  shares  are  very  largely 
held  by  the  bona-fide  investor. 


COLONIAL  LIFE  OFFICES. 

MUTUAL  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

~\T  O  colonial  Life  assurance  company  actively  seeking 
-L  >  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  likely  to  bene- 
fit so  much  as  the  Mutual  of  Australasia  in  consequence 
of  the  new  regulation  which  allows  rebate  of  income 
tax  on  the  amounts  paid  for  Life  assurance  premiums. 
Commenting  some  time  back  on  the  annual  report  of 
the  company  we  pointed  out  that  it  is  able  to  earn  the 
exceptionally  high  rate  of  ^4  9s.  per  cent,  upon  its 
funds,  and  as  it  holds  reserves  sufficient  to  meet  its 
liabilities  if  the  funds  yield  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^ 
per  cent,  there  is  a  margin  for  surplus  of  nearly  1  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds.  Part  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  this  source  is  absorbed  in  meeting  the 
difference  between  the  expenditure  provided  for  and  the 
expenditure  incurred,  since  at  present  the  latter  ex- 
ceeds the  former.  This  state  of  things  is,  however, 
in  process  of  being  remedied,  since  the  latest  accounts 
show  that  the  expenditure  is  being  steadily  and  sub- 
stantially reduced.  The  relative  importance  of  expen- 
diture and  interest  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
an  extra  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  earned  in  interest  is  equivalent 
to  205.  per  cent,  of  expenditure. 


The  financial  position  of  the  society  is  above  all 
question,  and  its  record  shows  that  its  policy-holders 
receive  excellent  results,  and  now  that  its  British 
members  are  entitled  to  rebate  of  income  tax,  the 
Mutual  of  Australasia  under  many  of  its  policies  com- 
pares quite  favourably  with  first-class  British  offices. 
In  certain  respects  the  society  works  on  lines  which 
embody  the  most  attractive  features  of  American  Life 
assurance.  It  does,  for  instance,  what  very  few  British 
offices  do,  namely,  specifies  in  its  policies  the  surrender 
value  that  can  be  obtained  after  each  year  of  policy 
duration,  and  the  terms  are  very  liberal.  This  is  a 
distinct  advantage  and  is  a  feature  which  every  Life 
office  will  have  to  copy  sooner  or  later.  Most  people 
in  this  country  when  they  take  a  Life  policy  intend  to 
keep  it  up,  but  circumstances  may  make  this  undesirable 
or  impossible,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  not  only  to  be 
able  to  surrender  the  policy  with  little  or  no  loss,  but 
to  know  definitely  the  amount  of  the  surrender  value  at 
any  time.  Among  other  benefits  of  guaranteed  sur- 
rendered values  is  the  greater  utility  of  a  policy  which 
contains  them  for  purposes  of  collateral  security.  The 
society  values  its  liabilities  every  five  years  and  allots 
bonuses  quinquennially,  with  interim  bonuses  if  the 
policy  becomes  a  claim  between  one  valuation  and  the 
next.  This  in  our  judgment  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  tontine  or  deferred  bonus  system,  which, 
however,  when  attractively  presented  is  undoubtedly 
extremely  popular.  This  system  has  been  brought  into 
favour  to  a  great  extent  by  the  American  companies, 
with  their  incomparable  knack  of  selling  whatever 
policies  they  wish  to  issue.  The  American  offices  have, 
however,  brought  their  system  into  disfavour  by  issuing" 
estimates  which  have  proved  enormously  in  excess  of 
the  actual  results.  The  Mutual  of  Australasia  also 
issues  tontine  bonus  policies,  and  is  particularly  well 
fitted  for  meeting  American  competition.  Its  manage- 
ment is  more  vigorous  and  alert  than  that  of  most 
British  offices,  and  it  can  beat  the  American  companies 
on  their  own  lines.  It  has  sources  of  profit  which  are 
greater  than  theirs,  and  its  reputation  and  the  nature 

!  of  its  management  make  it  practically  certain  that,  if 
any  estimates  of  future  profits  are  made,  the  results 
will  exceed  the  estimates  rather  than  fall  short  of  them. 
With  the  added  benefit  for  policy-holders  in  this  country 
that  the  revenue  authorities  allow  rebate  of  income 
tax  on  premiums  paid  to  the  Australasian  societies, 

j  and  not  to  the  American  companies,  the  Mutual  of 
Australasia  stands  out  as  the  best  office  from  which 
a  tontine  bonus  policy  can  be  obtained  in  this  country. 
Another  policy  issued  by  the  society  which  is  of  an 
unusually  attractive    nature   is    one  which  combines 

!  Accident  and  Life  insurance  benefits  at  a  very  moderate 
premium.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Life  assurance 
conditions  the  policies  provide  substantial  cash  pay- 
ments in  the  event  of  permanent  disablement,  whether 
total  or  partial,  and  weekly  pay  ments  during  temporary 
disablement.  For  a  small  extra  payment  certain  forms 
of  illness  are  also  insured.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  Mutual  of  Australasia,  while  in  the  front  rank  for 
ordinary  policies,  is  exceptionally  good  for  certain 
policies  which  present  advantages  of  much  value  to- 
many  people. 


SELF-SURPRISE. 

IT  is  the  custom  of  a  great  many  people,  among  them 
being  many  rightly  held  estimable,  so  to  order  their 
lives  as  to  guard  themselves  from  any  possibility  of 
self-surprise.  They  hedge  themselves  in  with  habits 
and  cast-iron  conventionalities  and  come  to  regard  any 
unexpected  happenings  or  any  sudden  claims  on  the 
part  of  their  own  natures  with  a  kind  of  angry  resent- 
ment. Their  aim  is  to  get  their  lives  down  to  routine, 
to  eliminate  surprises.  To  arrange  things  so  that  when 
they  get  up  in  the  morning  they  will  know  exactly  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  them  during  the  day — and  the 
next  day  and  the  next.  The  conditions  of  our  life  here 
forbid  any  great  amount  of  freedom  to  most  of  us. 
We  must  needs  submit  to  routine,  and  the  wise  among 
us  will,  of  course,  squeeze  from  its  dulness  the  some- 
I  thing  in  it  that  is  salutary  as  disciplining  what  might  be 
I  mere  lawlessness  in  us.    But  it  is  one  thing  to  recog- 
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nise  the  necessary  conditions  of  our  lives  here,  and  it  is 
quite  another  to  glory  in  them. 

For  a  man  to  brag  of  the  orderliness  and  regularity 
of  his  life  were  like  a  prisoner  boasting  of  the  shackles 
that  keep  him  bound  to  his  cell.  And  yet  it  is  customary 
to  find  this  mere  mechanical  precision  highly  prized  and 
extolled  as  if  in  itself  it  were  a  great  virtue  to  be  eagerly 
cultivated.  It  would  matter  little  if  this  devotion  to  a 
paltry  ideal  extended  merely  to  externals.  But  the 
people  whom  we  are  considering  desire  to  guard  against 
self-surprise,  not  only  so  far  as  outward  events  are 
concerned  but  also  in  respect  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
spirit.  They  distrust  anything  they  cannot  label  and 
they  discard  any  spontaneous  thoughts  or  emotions 
which  do  not  fit  into  their  ready-made  pigeon-holes. 
By  such  an  attitude  they  shut  themselves  out  from  much 
that  is  pleasant  and  profitable.  Our  aim  should  be  to 
preserve  ever  a  lively  curiosity  about  ourselves,  to  be 
ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  in  ourselves  new  elements, 
new  emotions,  new  possibilities.  The  advice  to  man 
"  know  thyself"  is  only  valuable  because  it  should  take 
a  lifetime  to  achieve.  The  only  real  failure  in  life  is  to 
have  reached  the  stage  where  self-surprise  is  impossible. 
When  a  man  knows  himself  so  thoroughly  that  he  can 
predicate  of  himself  exactly  what  he  will  feel,  do,  say 
or  think  at  any  given  moment,  in  any  given  circum- 
stances he  must  be  a  bore  to  himself  and  his  fellows, 
and  the  only  thing  that  remains  for  him  is  to  court  the 
last  surprise  of  all  ...  . 

To  live  one's  life  fully,  with  mind  alert,  is  to  ex- 
perience self-surprise  daily.  A  glance  in  a  mirror  may 
disclose  ourselves  in  quite  a  new  aspect.  We  may  see 
our  profiles  suddenly  as  in  those  monstrous  revolving 
looking-glasses  which  tailors  keep  and  which  show  us 
perhaps  hideous,  repulsive  and  quite  unexpected  views 
of  ourselves.  There  is  a  physical  form  of  self-surprise  ! 
But  it  is  the  workings  of  the  mind  that  will  most 
often  cause  astonishment,  where  we  are  suddenly 
amazed  by  coming  across  an  unsuspected  streak  of 
baseness  in  our  characters  or  dumfounded  by  the 
discovery  of  virtues  hitherto  unacknowledged.  The 
most  splendid  self-surprise  is  that  of  adolescence — the 
sudden  knowledge  of  manhood  bursting  on  impatient 
youth,  revealing  strange  new  meanings  in  many  things 
that  had  hitherto  seemed  dull  or  meaningless.  Later 
will  come  another  phase  not  less  valuable  when  we 
find  ourselves  gazing  with  callous  wonder  on  what 
once  so  moved  us,  or  listening  untouched  to  melodies 
which  once  seemed  so  divine.  The  old  book  re-read, 
the  picture,  the  statue  revisited,  the  music  re-heard — 
with  what  shocks  of  surprise  at  ourselves  at  so 
differently  or  indifferently  regarding  them  do  they  not 
fill  us  ! 

And  it  is  among  those  who  have  experienced  fre- 
quently this  sense  of  self-surprise  that  there  is  to 
be  found  a  rare  compassion  and  sympathy.  Smugness 
and  self-complacency  will  not  be  "their  lot.  Their  lips 
will  never  utter  such  phrases  as  "It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  how  So-and-so  could  have  done,  thought  or 
said  this.  .  .  .".  Impossible  to  conceive  !  Why,  any 
moment  they  themselves  may  be  doing  something  that 
seemed  at  one  time  much  more  inconceivable.  Their 
flashes  of  insight  have  given  them  boundless  tolerance. 
They  can  look  on  at  their  fellow-creatures  without 
disgust  or  pity.  Their  strength  lies  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  ignorance.  A.  E.  Manning  Foster. 


"LE   MYSTERE   DE  CHAVILLE," 
T  S  there  a  mystery  ? 

-I  So  I  ask  myself  as  I  hasten  along  the  Boulevard 
Montparnasse,  under  sullen  skies,  in  a  steady  rain,  by 
limp,  discoloured  leaves  which,  fallen  already  from  their 
trees,  are  being  trodden  into  the  damp,  sodden  earth 
by  dispirited  Parisians.  Over,  the  summer,  the  grandes 
chaleurs  ;  and  now,  a  wet,  gloomy  afternoon.  So  wet 
that  the  macintoshes  of  the  cabmen,  omnibus  drivers, 
and  policemen  stream  and  glisten.  So  wet  that  the 
hall,  staircase,  and  platforms  of  the  Gare  Montparnasse 
are  slippery  with  the  mud  brought  in  by  passengers. 
So  wet  that  the  windows  of  the  railway  carriages  are 
blurred  and  misty,  and  have  to  be  thrown  open  if  one 
-desire  a  view  of  the  fortifications,  and  of  the  picturesque 


slopes  of  Sevres,  Bellevue,  and  Meudon.  Impenetrable, 
the  windows.      Even    with    the  windows  open  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  anything  definite,  substantial. 
Only  shadows,  silhouettes,   a  hundred  ambiguities  in 
all  this  mist  and  rain,  in  all  this  gloom.     And  Chaville, 
a  few  miles  further  on,  my  destination  ?    Scarcely  an 
afternoon  for  the  village,  wood,  lake,  and  summer- 
houses  of  Chaville,    That  is,  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
But  to-day  the  circumstances  are  far  from  ordinary.  A 
mystery  in  peaceful  little  Chaville,  and  one  bizarre  and 
grim  and  startling  enough  to  excite  even  a  people  so 
accustomed  to    mysteries    as  the   Parisians.     In  this 
morning's   papers,  the  great  staring  headline,   "  Le 
I  Mystere  de  Chaville".    And  it  is  the  mystery  that  has 
i  sent  me  travelling  in  this  direction.    As  the  train  speeds 
1  on  through  the  mist  and  rain,  through  the  increasing 
i  gloom,  I  feel  that  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  very 
afternoon  for  the  investigation  of  a  mystery. 
But  is  there  a  mystery  ? 

Frenchmen,  and  particularly  Parisians,  with  their 
amazing  imagination,  their  fine  subtlety,  and  their  love 
of  the  dramatic,  the  bizarre,  the  sinister,  see,  or  affect 
half-humorously,  half-seriously  to  see,  mystery  in  quite 
trivial  cases.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely 
because  Frenchmen,  and  always,  primarily,  the  Parisians, 
are  intensely  imaginative  and  subtle,  and  very  often 
bizarre,  that  when  they  do  take  to  crime  they  show 
themselves  incomparable  masters  of  the  art  of  con- 
structing mysteries.  What  a  fine,  handsome  annual 
volume  might  be  formed  out  of  "  Les  Mysteres  de 
Paris "  !  It  should  be  made  a  yearly  feature  ;  and 
M.  Sue  would  be  nowhere.  Mysteries  in  every  monde  ; 
among  the  nobility,  among  the  high  and  small  bour- 
geoisie, among  the  intellectuals,  among  the  working 
people,  among  the  sinister  inhabitants  of  the  barriere, 
and,  even  more  notably,  among  the  demi-monde,  which 
is  for  ever  being  shocked  and  terrified  by  the  tragic 
disappearances  of  its  chief  ornaments.  The  Aix-les-Bains 
murder  :  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Fougere  found  strangled. 
And  now,  the  Chaville  mystery  :  Mdlle.  Astasie 
Curville  dead  of  drug-taking,  and  buried,  and  exhumed 
in  consequence  of  her  mother's  insinuation  that  she 
had  been  poisoned.  Buried  in  the  little  cemetery  of 
Chaville.  Followed  to  her  grave  by  one  single 
mourner,  her  brother.  He  and  she  had  been  living 
alone  in  the  Villa  Maria  at  Chaville.  There  are  doubts 
!  about  the  brother. 

"  Non,  il  ne  me  plait  pas." 

Thus,  most  emphatically,  the  proprietor  of  the  little 
wine-shop,    opposite    the    Chaville    station,    which  I 
have    entered.      Standing    behind    the    zinc  counter 
in    his    shirt    sleeves,    the    burly    wine-seller  looks 
j  out   for   some    moments    into    the   narrow  cobbled 
street,    where    runs    the    inevitable    ruisseau,  to-day 
a  little  torrent.     It  rains  and  rains,  and  so  gloomy  are 
the  skies  that   it  is  almost  dark.    "Non,  il  ne  me 
plait  pas",  repeats  my  host.     "Why?"  I  ask.  And 
hear  that  Jacques  Curville,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four,  is  too  calm,  too  bland,  too  explanatory  also,  in 
this  moment  of  tragedy,  to  "  please  "  the  good-hearted 
peasantry  of  Chaville.      Marvellously  composed  and 
i  self-possessed    is    M.  Jacques    Curville.      Again  and 
j  again  he  said  to  the  magistrates  and  doctors,  "  I  am 
!  entirely  at  your  disposal,  messieurs."    Often  he  sighed, 
'  "  My  poor  sister  "  ;  but  it  was  not  a  sympathetic  sigh. 

And  then,  his  mother.     "  We  have  quarrelled",  he  ex- 
!  plained,  when  informed  by  the  magistrate  that  Madame 
Curville  had  insinuated  that  her  daughter  had  been 
poisoned,  and  that  the  poisoner  was  Jacques,  her  son. 
Thoughtfully  the    wine-seller  continues:    "He  lived 
with  his  sister  in  Paris.     He  had  no  work,  no  money, 
j  His  sister  supported  him.    Also,  his  sister  made  a 
will  in  his  favour."     Again,  for  a  few  moments,  he 
looks  out  of  the  open  door,  at  the  driving  rain.    "  He 
lived  with  her,  witnessed  her  shame.     If  he  cared  for 
her,  why  did  he  not  take  her  away  from  the  demi-monde  ? 
And  why,  if  he  loved  her,  did  he  not  prevent  her  from 
taking  morphia,  ether,  opium,  and  absinthe,  which,  so 
he  says,  caused  her  death?  "    Then,  pitifully,  he  adds, 
"A  young  woman  of  twenty-six!"    A  silence  in  the 
dim  wine-shop.     My  burly  host,  his  huge  hands  poised 
I  on  the  zinc  counter,  reflects.    "  The  Villa  Maria  ",  he 
says  at  last,  with  a  vague  gesture  towards  the  station, 
1  "is  ever  there.    He  still  lives  in  it,  alone.    In  Paris, 
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the  doctors  are  making  the  post-mortem  examination. 
What  will  they  discover?  Other  poisons  than  morphia 
and  ether?  But  no  doubt  morphia  and  ether  would 
make  the  traces  of  other  poisons  disappear  ".  With  a 
clatter  of  sabots,  three  damp,  muddy  peasants  in  blouses 
enter  the  wine-shop.  The  death  of  the  demi-mondaine, 
Mdlle.  Astasie  Curville,  is  solemnly  discussed.  The 
calm,  the  "unsympathetic"  composure  of  the  brother 
is  commented  upon.  Insinuations,  hints,  exclamations 
of  disgust.  After  saluting  the  speakers,  I  pass  out  into 
the  rain,  into  the  gloom.  And,  on  a  slope,  I  see, 
surrounded  by  a  garden,  desolate  and  dark,  the  Villa 
Maria.  According  to  the  wine-seller,  the  brother  still 
resides  there,  alone.  Then,  echoes  in  my  ear,  the  wine- 
seller's  "  Non,  il  ne  me  plait  pas". 

Echoes  in  my  ear,  also,  as  I  enter  the  sopping  wood, 
the  three  damp,  muddy  peasants'  account  of  how  they 
often  met  Astasie  Curville  dishevelled,  her  dress  dis- 
ordered, excited,  unearthly,  in  the  midst  of  these  wind- 
ing paths  and  old  gnarled  trees.  The  over-dressed, 
over-jewelled,  over-perfumed  courtesan  of  Paris,  and 
the  fashionable  watering-places,  in  a  slovenly  deshabille, 
walking  as  one  distracted  about  the  Chaville  woods  ! 
She  was  to  have  been  seen,  strangely,  running.  She 
was  to  have  been  seen  tucking  up  her  sleeve,  producing 
a  needle,  pricking  her  arm,  then  pocketing  the  needle. 
.  .  .  Morphia  !  .  .  .  And  behind  her,  or  at  her  side, 
the  calm,  bland  brother.  They  were  usually  together. 
In  the  valley  of  the  wood,  where  lies  the  lake,  where 
cluster,  around  the  lake,  four  garden-restaurants,  with 
shrubberies  and  summer-houses,  the  demi-mcndaine  of 
Paris  and  her  brother  were  to  be  found  drinking 
absinthe.  She  was  invariably  excited,  enerv^e.  Now 
and  again  the  brother  remonstrated  calmly  :  "  Voyons, 
voyons,  Astasie."  But  the  girl  left  him  suddenly, 
sought  out  another  summer-house  ;  and  there  was  seen 
to  tuck  up  her  sleeve,  or  unfasten  her  blouse,  and 
produce  a  needle,  and  prick  herself  with  the  needle, 
and  

"  A  morphiamaniac  ",  says  the  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  garden-restaurants,  with  whom  I  sit  chatting,  out 
of  the  mist,  rain,  and  gloom,  in  the  kitchen,  where  his 
wife  and  daughter  are  peeling  potatoes  and  washing 
other  vegetables  for  the  evening  "soup".  And  the 
brother  ?  Again  I  hear  of  his  calm  ;  again  is  asked  the 
question,  why,  if  he  loved  his  sister,  did  he  not  take  her 
away  from  the  demi-monde,  break  her  of  the  habit 
which  ("  so  he  says")  caused  her  death  ?  He  saw  her, 
day  after  day,  with  that  needle.  He  came  with  her, 
day  after  day,  to  this  lake,  to  drink  absinthe.  And 
never — no,  never — more  than  the  calm  remonstrance, 
"  Voyons,  voyons,  Astasie  ".  Observes  the  wife,  "  Et 
elle  etait  belle  ".  Says  her  husband,  "  One  has  told  me 
that,  in  Paris,  she  was  always  covered  with  jewels. 
Her  dresses,  her  carriages,  were  marvellous.  But 
here,  she  was  decoiffee,  and  never  took  care  of  herself. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  brother  was  elegantly  dressed  ". 
Looking  up  from  her  vegetables,  the  daughter,  a  fresh, 
charming  girl  of  sixteen,  asks,  "And  she  was  only 
twenty-six,  wasn't  she,  papa  ?  "  But  rather  roughly 
he  replies,  "  Occupes-toi  de  tes  legumes,  ma  fille  ". 

The  same  story  in  the  other  garden-restaurants.  I 
become  haunted  by  the  spectacle  of  the  beautiful  demi- 
mondaine  of  twenty-six  walking  wildly  about  the 
Chaville  woods,  accompanied  by  the  inscrutable,  im- 
perturbable brother.  And  I  can  almost  hear  the 
placid  remonstrance:  "Voyons,  voyons,  Astasie". 
And  I  can  almost  see  those  awful  pauses  in  the  wood, 
those  awful  entrances  into  empty  summer-houses,  made 
out  of  an  insatiable  craving  for  morphia.  "  Not  only 
morphia  ",  said  the  obliging  brother  to  the  magistrates. 
"She  took  ether,  opium,  cocaine,  absinthe,  chartreuse, 
and  fine  champagne  in  great  quantities.  It  was  pitiful. 
My  poor  sister  ! "  Replied  a  magistrate  ironically, 
"  As  you  say  :  it  is  pitiful.  Why  did  she  make  a  will 
in  your  favour  ?  "  Always  quietly,  always  obligingly, 
the  brother  retorted,  "  She  was  devoted  to  me,  as  I 
was  devoted  to  her".  After  a  pause,  he  added,  "I 
shall  raise  a  monument  over  her  grave  in  the  Chaville 
cemetery."  .  .  . 

Seven  o'clock  and  the  wood  in  darkness.  Steady  as 
ever  is  the  rain  ;  and,  as  I  ascend  the  incline  which 
leads  to  the  station,  I  slip  back  constantly  in  the  mud, 
step  into  puddles,  slide  over  layer  upon  laver  of  sodden 


i  leaves.  Not  a  sound  ;  save  the  sound  of  the  rain. 
Pausing,  a  moment,  I  see  dimly,  to  the  left,  the  old. 
grey  buildings — school,  chapel,  gymnasium — of  a  re- 
ligious order,  one  of  the  first  to  be  dispersed  and 
expelled  by  M.  Combes  under  the  Associations  Bill. 
Ruins  they  appear  from  here.    Farther  up  the  incline,  I 

j  see  something  moving  to  my  right,  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  away.  And  again  I  pause,  again  I  peer.  And 
see — the  eternal  Chemineau,  leaning  on  a  stick,  with  a 

I  bundle  on  his  back,  dragging  himself  through  the  sop- 
ping wood.  Then,  see, — in  the  mist  and  rain,  in  the 
unchanging  gloom,  shadows,  phantoms,  a  hundred 
ambiguities. 

At  last,  the  summit  of  the  incline,  the  outskirts  of 
the  wood.  And  once  again  I  pause,  and  look  down 
into  the  valley  below,  and,  turning,  look  also  at  the 
lights  on  the  railway  line  and  at  the  villas  in  the 
background. 

Behind  the  villas,  the  cemetery.  But  it  is  in- 
visible.   For  some  time  I  remain  here,  fascinated. 

"A  morphiamaniac  ",  had  said  the  proprietor  of  the 
garden-restaurant. 

"  Non,  il  ne  me  plait  pas",  were  the  emphatic,  sug- 
gestive words  of  the  wine-seller. 

"  Voyons,  voyons,  Astasie",  was  the  brother's  only 
remonstrance. 

Is  there  a  mystery  ? 

As  I  survey  the  scene,  I  behold,  far  away  in  the 
valley  below,  lights  twinkling  dimly,  very  dimly,  in  the 
garden-restaurants  ;  the  vague  silhouette  of  the  old 
j  grey  deserted  buildings  of  the  banished  religious 
order  ;  a  figure  moving  now  and  then  among  the 
trees — the  eternal  Chemineau  ;  and  then,  in  its  garden, 
desolate,  dismal,  but  with  a  lamp  burning  in  one  of  its 
latticed  windows,  the  Villa  Maria.  And  all  this,  in 
the  mist  and  rain,  in  the  utter  gloom,  suggests 
mystery.  John  F.  Macdonald. 


GAUCHE  DEXTERITV. 

THE  world  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes  has  been 
right-handed  from  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
letters  ;  and  according  to  one  American  authority,  long 
:  before  that  date.  Certainly  Herodotus  speaking  of 
prehistoric  Scythians  took  it  as  exceptional  that  the 
warriors  were  equally  dexterous  with  either  hand.  It 
was  part  of  Plato's  reformation  that  the  citizens  of  the 
New  Republic  should  use  one  hand  as  well  as  the  other. 
Language  supports  the  antiquity  of  dexterity  and  the 
sinister  significance  of  the  left  hand  is  common  to  man} 
countries.  A  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  on  the  cause  of  this  almost  universal  favouri- 
tism towards  the  right  hand.  But  perhaps  it  does  not 
much  matter  whether  the  holding"  of  the  shield  in  the 
left  hand  or  any  accidental  variation  produced  what  is 
called  our  lopsidedness,  and  in  children  taught  to  write 
with  a  sloping  hand  may  actually  become  lopsidedness 
of  the  whole  body.  At  any  rate  to-day  it  is  wholly 
natural,  whatever  our  attitude  towards  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  inherited  characteristics,  that  children  should 
show  a  tendency  to  prefer  the  right  hand  before  the 
left.  An  English  society  calling  itself  the  Ambidextral 
Culture  Society  is  disturbed  because  an  American  doctor 
takes  it  as  proven  that  children  before  the}"  are  a 
year  old  show  a  distinct  preference  for  the  right  hand. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  doctor  generalises  from  a  single 
instance,  but  the  tendency  is  wholly  likely  to  exist  on  a 
i  priori  grounds,  and  in  any  event  the  point  is  not  vital  to 
the  case  for  ambidexterity.  The  race  is  under  no 
1  compulsion  to  maintain  and  support  characteristics  in- 
herited from  a  mistaken  ancestry  if  it  discovers  them  to 
i  be  unnecessary  or  harmful.  Supposing  our  children  are 
instinctively  right-handed  it  may  still  be  better  for  them 
to  use  either  hand. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  get  at  a  definition  of  the  meaning 
which  the  disputants  attach  to  what  they  call  sinistrality 
and  dexterity.  Most  people  are  not  right-handed  to 
the  extent  generally  implied.  Pianists  and  to  a  greater 
extent  violinists  give  as  difficult  work  to  the  left  hand 
as  to  the  right.  Most  cricketers  can  at  any  rate  stop 
and  catch  a  ball  pretty  much  as  well  with  one  hand  as- 
with  the  other.  In  the  gymnasium,  even  in  fencing 
and  singlesticks,  either  hand  is  practised.     In  boxing 
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the  left  is  the  more  used,  though  this  may  be  due  to 
the  co-ordinate  use  of  the  right  leg.    Generally  speak- 
ing when  the  two  hands  are  used  simultaneously  the 
right  has  no  excessive  mastery.    Righthandedness  is  a  1 
matter  of  degree  with  different  people.    Most  surgeons  \ 
are  a  good  deal  better  with  the  left  hand  than  men  of  ; 
other  professions   and   a  great  many  of  them  bear  j 
personal  witness  to  the  benefit  they  owe  to  their  ambi-  1 
dexterity.    We  may  perhaps  at  once  grant  that  almost 
everyone  would  be  the  better  for  a  little  more  control 
over  his  left  arm  and  fingers.    Let  anyone  attempt  to 
write  a  sentence  with  his  left  hand  and  he  will  feel  j 
some  sort  of  shame  for  the  impotence  of  his  will  over 
his  members.     The  Japanese  approach   more  nearly 
than  any  other  nation  to  the  ideal  of  ambidexterity  ; 
and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  they  owe  to  the  training 
of  their  left  hand  some  part  of  the  mechanical  and 
perhaps  artistic  skill  for  which    they  are  becoming 
famous.    The  left  hand  is  practised  considerably  in  the 
■education  of  our  sailors  and  it  may  be  their  "  handi- 
ness  "  is  partly  the  result  of  this  training.     On  the  [ 
whole  the  educated  classes  are  pitiably  helpless  in  the 
common   demands    of   manual    work.      How  proud 
Borrow  was  that  he  could  shoe  a  horse  and  Thoreau  1 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  so  simple  occupation  of 
building  his  own  house  ;  and  anything  which  would 
help  the  rest  of  us  so  to  turn  our  hands  to  uses  of  this 
sort  should  be  worth  a  welcome.     But  between  some 
nearer  approach  to  equality  in  the  two  hands  and  the 
dreams  and  recommendations  of  the  newest   of  the  I 
Culture  Societies  is  a  gap  which  we  would  measure 
before  attempting  to  clear. 

It  appears  as  we  get  towards  the  centre  of  the  sub- 
ject that  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter  consists  of  the 
question  whether  or  no  our  children  shall  be  taught  to 
employ  both  hands  in  the  art  of  writing.  Not  all 
the  metaphors,  side  issues  and  appalling  technical  ! 
terms  by  which  the  discussion  is  carried  on  can  0b1 
scure  the  pre-eminence  of  this  detail.  The  reason, 
which  illustrates  the  extreme  artificiality  of  our  life, 
is  strictly  scientific  and  connected  with  one  of  the 
few  facts  of  science  generally  known.  The  springs  of 
movement  in  the  limbs  on  one  side  of  the  body  are 
located  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  ;  from  the  left  ! 
lobe  of  the  brain  come  the  messages  to  the  right  arm. 
But  in  regard  to  speech  the  connexion  between  the  ! 
left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  and  the  right  hand  is  of 
a  peculiar  character.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  in  all 
right-handed  people  the  function  of  speech  has  its 
centre,  to  be  precise,  in  the  third  left  frontal  convolu- 
tion of  the  brain  ;  and  conversely  in  the  left-handed 
in  the  same  spot  on  the  right  side.  Many  men 
of  science  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  habit  of 
writing  with  only  one  hand  has  almost  by  itself  stereo- 
typed if  not  produced  this  particular  localisation  of  the  I 
speech  centre.  It  is  therefore  inferred  with  some 
plausibility  that  if  we  developed  the  habit  of  writing  as 
much  with  one  hand  as  the  other  we  should  so  to  ! 
speak  double  the  centre  of  speech,  use  both  halves  of  j 
the  brain  for  this  most  important  of  human  attributes. 
The  conclusion  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  fact  that  only 
after  a  certain  age  will  damage  to  this  spot  in  the  brain 
produce  aphasia  or  speechlessness.  Children  as  it 
were  can  speak  from  the  other  side.  There  have  been, 
we  are  told,  and  may  be  again  terrible  people  who  can 
write  two  letters  simultaneously,  keep  two  personalities 
going  ;  and  presumably  each  person  so  equipped  with 
the  double  instrument  could  in  time  play,  for  example, 
a  good  game  of  chess  against  himself.  Such  a 
consummation  seems  to  be  desired  by  those  who 
wish  to  have  ambidexterity  or  the  art  of  writing  j 
with  either  hand  taught  in  all  our  schools.  The 
.argument  is  that  if  we  cease  to  be  lopsided  mentally  I 
and  manually  not  only  our  brain  power  will  be  more  ' 
habile  and  in  general  better  fitted  to  its  work  but  that  ! 
even  our  moral  sense  will  reach  the  perfection 
dreamed  of  by  Reid  and  the  Scotch  philosophers.  We 
should  no  longer  take  one-sided  views  of  things  and 
our  perspective  of  life  would  be  free  from  all  eccentri- 
cities. Such  a  prospect — which  our  moral  sense  or  sense 
of  humour  is  not  sufficiently  well  balanced  to  welcome 
at  sight — will  indicate  the  essential  difference  between 
even  a  very  high  cultivation  of  the  potential  powers  of 
the  left  hand  and  the  ambidexterity  implied  by  the 


reformers.  We  may  enthusiastically  agree  with  the 
theory  that  it  were  better  for  us  to  take  trouble  to  be  less 
lopsided  than  we  are,  to  be  more  like  the  surgeons 
and  the  sailors,  without  venturing  to  interfere  with  a  uni- 
versal arrangement  in  the  functions  of  the  brain  before 
which  Pygmalion  might  quail.  It  is  not  always  wise 
to  try  to  be  perfect.  The  natural  tendency  to  use  one 
part  of  our  dual  mechanism  more  than  the  other  is  a 
symptom  and  result  of  an  inherent  oddity  ;  and  it  may 
be  better  in  certain  cases  to  develop  the  oddity  than  to 
override  it.  Some  of  the  finest  runners  have  limped, 
that  is  run  more  strongly  with  one  leg  than  the  other, 
most  cyclists  when  pressing  the  pace  do  their  best  by 
exaggerating  the  work  of  one  foot,  as  the  best  drivers 
at  golf  loosen  one  grip.  Perfect  equality  seems  to  be 
a  thing  which  becomes  increasingly  difficult  with  the 
excellence  of  performance  ;  and  nature  seems  to  work 
on  the  system  of  keeping  a  reserve  force,  of  purposely 
sparing  the  full  strength.  It  is  only  the  insane  who 
are  left  free  to  exercise  their  full  power,  and  to  this 
surrender  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  their 
occasional  exhibitions  of  superhuman  strength  are  due. 
It  may  well  be  that  we  have  another  example  of  this,  as 
it  seems  necessary,  tendency  in  the  localisation  of  the 
speech-centre,  and  that  if  it  were  interfered  with — suppos- 
ing that  it  could  be — a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than 
it  could  bear  would  be  laid  upon  the  mechanism  of  our 
body.  We  have  quoted  the  Japanese  as  examples  of 
the  benefit  of  greater  symmetry  of  function,  but  have 
the  Japanese  a  durability  of  intellect,  character  and 
physique  such  as  we  find  in  the  lopsided  nations  ? 
There  may  of  course  be  no  sort  of  connexion  between 
their  ambidextral  skill  and  their  stamina  but  the  single 
instance  we  have  of  a  nation  so  trained  gives  no  convinc- 
ing argument  for  the  correlation  of  health  and  morality 
with  the  equal  use  of  both  hands.  The  old  theory  of 
Lombroso  that  there  was  some  correspondence  between 
left-handedness  and  the  tendency  to  crime  has  been 
sufficiently  dissipated,  but  left-handed  people  are  much 
more  nearly  ambidextrous  than  right-handed  and  many 
of  them  can  write  with  either  hand.  But  if  we  have  no 
proof  that  they  are  more  criminal  than  the  rest  of  us,  we 
have  certainly  as  little  that  they  are  more  intellectual. 
The  instance  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  is  perhaps  too 
remote  to  be  of  use.  There  is  one  question  which  we 
would  ask  both  of  those  who  dread  and  those  who 
desire  left-handed  writing  :  What  is  going  to  be  the 
effect  of  a  frequent  use  of  the  typewriter,  on  which  it  is 
easy  and  natural  to  use  both  hands  ?  Are  the  typewriters 
losing  or  gaining  in  intellect  on  the  handwriters  ?  The 
answer  is  vital  to  the  case  for  ambidexterity. 


RAMBLING    DRIVING    RECOLLECTIONS.— I. 

HIGHLAND  conveyances  of  all  kinds  are  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  Quicksilvers  and  Royal  Mails  of 
the  South  which  were  run  off  the  roads  by  the  steam- 
engine.  I  have  said  something  in  a  previous  article  of 
the  rickety  old  postchaise,  with  its  cracked  windows 
and  groaning  springs,  which  was  the  conveyance  of  the 
more  affluent  travellers  who  did  not  indulge  in  a  private 
carriage.  That  is  to  say,  when  they  could  get  it,  tor 
latterly  the  postchaise  was  only  to  be  found  on  the 
more  frequented  routes.  Then  a  survival  of  the  past, 
like  the  superannuated  stagecoach,  it  has  often  run  up 
the  stable  yard  into  a  back  shed,  to  be  utilised  as  a 
roosting  place  for  the  poultry.  Elsewhere  in  the  far 
North  and  the  wild  West  the  only  means  of  moving  about 
was  the  "  machine ",  and  so  it  still  is  styled  in  those 
back-of-the-world  districts.  It  might  be  anything  from 
a  gig  or  dogcart  to  a  wagonette.  Even  nourishing 
inns  doing  a  fair  amount  of  tourist  traffic  could  seldom 
boast  of  more  than  one  or  two.  The  shrewd  innkeeper 
knew  his  business  :  he  had  no  notion  of  horses  eating 
their  heads  off  in  the  winter  ;  the  last  idea  in  his  mind 
was  to  speed  the  parting  guest.  When  you  alighted  at 
the  inn  you  had  to  await  your  turn,  and  the  Highland 
tour  on  wheels  was  in  every  way  a  discipline  of 
patience.  In  the  season,  with  the  long  stages 
and  short  commons,  no  cattle  were  so  severely  over- 
tasked. Cruel  the  drivers  were  not,  for  the  indolent 
man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,  and  as  they  were  never  in 
a  hurry  themselves,  they  seldom  hustled  the  horses. 
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As  you  crawled  up  one  ascent  after  another,  and  in 
common  prudence  saved  the  shaky  forelegs  on  the 
down  track,  you  had  ample  time  to  appreciate  the 
scenery,  when  it  was  not  dimmed  in  a  downpour  or 
swathed  in  impenetrable  mist.  Hard  worked  as  he 
was  between  the  shafts,  the  horse  of  all  work  had  an 
occasional  turn  at  the  plough,  and  had  been  taken  up 
from  soft  food  on  the  rushy  meadow  grass,  with  slight 
stimulant  in  shape  of  sour  oats  and  musty  hay.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  but  I  can  hardly  remember  ever  having 
seen  a  lively  young  animal  in  Highland  gig  harness  : 
it  was  a  different  thing  altogether  when  you  were  riding 
a  hard-pulling  "  shelt  "  through  the  bogs  of  Skye  or 
the  Shetland  morasses.  Yet  the  galled  old  stager  had 
good  reason  to  bless  the  Jewish  observance  of  the 
Scottish  Sabbath.  Whether  from  humanity  or  prin- 
ciple, or  regard  for  opinion,  as  a  rule  no  money  could 
tempt  your  host  to  send  out  his  machine  of  a  Sunday. 
"  Na,  na,  I  dinna  hold  wi'  Sabbath  breaking"  was  the 
invariable  response,  with  possibly  a  suggestion  that 
you  would  do  well  to  attend  the  parish  kirk,  which 
might  be  half  a  dozen  long  moorland  miles  away. 

In  these  aggravating  Highland  drives  much  depended 
on  your  driver.  When  he  led  the  horse  round  to  the 
door,  I  would  cast  an  anxious  glance  at  his  face. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  case  of  impenetrable  stolidity  ; 
worse  even  than  the  companion  of  Scott's  friend  Will 
Clerk,  the  "  wight  "  looked  as  if  he  could  not  even  talk 
about  bendleather.  If  there  was  a  quick,  furtive  side 
glance  or  a  twinkle  in  the  eye,  then  you  saw  your  way 
straight  before  you.  Hurry  no  man's  cattle  is  a  golden 
rule  in  the  intercourse  between  the  Sassenach  and  the 
Hielandman.  Bide  your  time  :  curb  your  loquacity  : 
proffer  a  tobacco  pouch  of  strong  Cavendish  ;  pass  on 
casually  the  flask  of  Glenlivat  whiskey,  and  the  fish 
rises  to  the  fly,  giving  play  if  handled  judiciously. 
One  old  fellow  in  West  Ross,  a  drunken  vagabond, 
who  worked  for  the  inn  within  a  mile  of  our  shooting 
lodge,  became  a  great  ally  of  mine.  He  could  carry 
his  liquor  discreetly  and  was  seldom  overtaken  save  on 
the  Sabbath.  A  queer  blend  of  piety  and  superstition, 
he  was  full  of  his  "  cracks  "  when  you  had  won  his  con- 
fidence. He  came  of  a  smuggling  race,  and  took  an 
honest  pride  in  the  lawless  exploits  of  his  forefathers  on 
storm-beaten  coasts,  where  sheriff  officers  and  game- 
keepers carried  their  lives  in  their  hands.  One  evening, 
when  we  supped  together  in  a  turf-thatched  change- 
house  where  we  were  weather-bound,  he  waxed  con- 
fidential after  the  third  or  fourth  tumbler.  He  told  of 
his  father's  death  resulting-  from  the  ghost  of  a  man 
whose  fall  from  the  cliffs  had  never  been  accounted  for. 
And  he  hinted  at  some  similar  prognostication,  vouch- 
safed himself  by  his  grandmother's  second  sight.  Say 
what  you  will,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by  the 
intense  conviction  on  the  solemn  face,  in  a  cabin  where 
you  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  blackened  rafters 
through  the  clouds  of  the  peat  reek.  So  he  would 
speak  with  bated  breath  of  the  water  horse  that 
stabled  in  the  unfathomed  depths  of  Loch  Suainabhal, 
believed  sometimes  to  cross  his  breed  with  those  refrac- 
tory hill  ponies  who  gave  the  drovers  infinite  trouble  in 
herding  them  to  the  Falkirk  Tryste. 

A  very  different  character  was  the  driver  of  the 
mailcart  from  Dingwall  to  Skye  Ferry.  A  fluent  talker 
and  breezy  man  of  the  world,  he  was  familiar  with  all 
kinds  of  company,  from  the  sportsman  or  Cockney 
tourist  to  the  shepherds  and  keepers,  or  even  down  to 
the  packmen  and  vagrants  to  whom  he  gave  an  occa- 
sional lift.  He  prided  himself  on  ready  wit,  but  really 
he  had  only  a  short  allowance  of  standing  jokes, 
dragged  in  to  do  duty  on  all  possible  occasions.  On 
the  other  hand  he  had  the  gossip  of  the  country 
at  his  finger-ends  and  would  have  been  a  godsend 
to  the  novelist  in  quest  of  local  colour.  And  what 
a  mixed  society  that  mailcart  carried  !  There  were 
lairds  and  burghers,  gillies  exchanging  the  herring- 
fishing  for  an  autumnal  spell  on  the  moors,  and  buxom 
young  women  shifting  their  situations.  Those  ladies, 
though  not  over-particular,  were  sometimes  put  to  the 
blush,  for  the  gentlemen  lost  no  opportunity  of  liquoring 
up,  and  then  the  conversation  got  remarkably  easy  and 
animated.  I  remember  one  occasion  when  the  vehicle 
broke  down  in  a  drenching  downpour  near  the  inn 
of  Achnashiel,  and  we  passed  a  sociable  and  merry 


evening  together  in  the  public  parlour.  The  marvel  was 
that  such  accidents  were  not  more  frequent,  for  the 
cart  was  piled  with  boxes,  portmanteaux,  gun-cases, 
casks  of  tar  for  the  sheep-washing  and  coils  of  wire- 
fencing,  with  a  couple  of  setters  or  a  collie  chained  on 
the  top  and  continually  slipping  over  at  peril  of 
being  strangled. 

To  change  the  scene  to  the  South  and  less  primitiw: 
methods  of  progression.  For  years  I  used  to  be  a 
familiar  of  Stirling  Castle  when  rather  fast  Highland 
regiments  were  in  garrison  there  for  recruiting  purposes. 
Short  leave  in  those  davs  was  easily  obtained  :  we  were 
always  going  on  fishing  expeditions  or  arranging  picnics 
to  Callender,  Loch  Ard  or  the  Trossachs.  Scratch  teams 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  for  no  man  would  condescend' 
to  drive  a  single  horse  when  he  could  club  with  a  com- 
rade to  get  up  a  tandem.  Tandem  driving  is  always  a 
case  of  trusting  in  Providence,  but  when  the  leader  is 
more  used  to  the  saddle  than  the  collar,  and  fractious, 
in  both,  you  may  count  upon  casualties  with  tolerable 
confidence.  Reprobates  who  would  have  been  consigned 
to  the  coaches  in  the  old  days,  used  to  be  picked  up  for 
a  £20  note  or  less,  and  when  short  of  work  and 
bursting  with  corn,  they  were  exceedingly  awkward  to 
handle.  Consequently  smashes  or  spills  were  of  no  infre- 
quent occurrence.  The  Castle  was  a  strong  position  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  with  the  sharp  turns  and  the  precipitous 
street,  when  on  wheels,  it  is  far  more  dangerous  to  get 
out  than  to  get  in.  My  bones  ache  now  when  I  think 
of  one  incident.  When  fishing  rods  and  luncheon 
basket  had  been  stowed  away,  the  leader  jibbed,  reared 
and  fairly  sat  down.  There  were  willing  hands  enough 
to  give  us  a  send  off,  so  reconsidering  the  matter  he 
bolted.  He  shot  across  the  court,  spun  round  out  of 
the  gates,  and  I  who  was  holding  on  behind  came  a 
portentous  cropper  on  the  cobble  stones.  Fortunately 
a  thick  coat  broke  the  fall,  and  after  all  I  was  better  oft 
than  my  friends  who  came  to  signal  grief  at  the  bottom 
of  the  High  Street.  On  another  occasion  when  coach- 
man I  congratulated  myself  on  driving  through  the 
town  successfully  and  was  spinning  along  merrily  to 
Stirling  bridge — with  its  many  historical  associations. 
It  is  somewhat  arched  and  rather  narrow,  and  risings 
the  other  end  was  a  train  of  travelling  tinkers  with  their 
donkey  carts.  One  unlucky  ass  began  to  bray  ;  the 
horses  were  running  in  snaffles,  and  before  I  could  get 
a  fair  pull  the  collision  came  off.  It  was  a  clear  crash 
and  smash,  and  never  was  there  a  more  sonorous  spill 
than  when  we  came  rattling  down  on  the  top  of  the 
pots  and  pans.  When  we  picked  ourselves  up,  though 
there  were  no  doctors'  bills  to  pay,  it  was  a  good 
morning's  work  for  the  tinkers,  the  saddler  and  the 
coachbuilder.  Alexander  Innes  Shaxd. 


"  THE  CHEVALEER." 

PECULIARLY  blessed,  at  this  season,  the  lot  of  the 
born  playgoer.  How  good  it  is,  for  him,  to  be 
home  once  more,  going  the  round  of  the  new  plays  T 
His  cheeks  are  flushed,  his  eyes  sparkle,  his  heart  beats 
high.  His  holiday  soon  palled  on  him.  He  sighed  to 
find  the  world  so  formless,  life  so  diffuse  and  raw.  His 
stomach  rebelled  for  the  neatly  cooked  slices  of  life  to- 
which  it  is  accustomed.  He  thought  wistfully  of  those 
dear  neat  oppositions  of  character,  those  dear  slick 
conflicts  of  will,  framed  in  gilt  frames,  with  curtains  to 
roll  quickly  down  on  them  at  crucial  moments — things  • 
with  positive  beginnings  and  definite  endings,  with 
exciting  developments  sandwiched  in  between.  The 
sun  seemed  to  him  to  be  shining  too  violently,  and  ot 
no  set  purpose — to  be  shining  alike  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust— quite  otherwise  than  the  gentle  and  dis- 
criminating "lime".  The  sea,  too,  was  over-large, 
over-insistent — out-of-the-picture.  As  a  back-cloth, 
seen  through  a  window  "up  centre",  the  sea  is  well 
enough.  But  as  "  mother  and  lover  of  men  the  sea  "  is 
outstepping  the  proper  limits  of  its  function.  The  born 
playgoer  is  glad  to  have  left  it,  and  all  those  other 
chaotic  phenomena,  behind  him,  and  to  set  his  face  once 
more  to  the  footlights.  The  orchestra  strikes  up.  Soon 
the  curtain  will  rise.  And,  be  the  play  good  or  bad, 
our  friend  will  be  well-content.  A  starving  man  doesn't: 
stickle'about  the  quality  of  his  meal. 
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I,  who  am  a  made,  and  not  a  born,  playgoer,  find 
myself  in  very  different  case.  My  dearest  delight  in 
the  prospect  of  a  holiday  is  that  I  shall  be  quit  of 
theatrical  art  for  a  while  ;  and  during  the  holiday  itself 
my  delight  in  being  thus  quit  is  cumulative.  I  become 
more  and  more  enamoured  of  the-world-at-first-hand, 
until  I  positively  sicken  at  the  mention  of  anything 
connected  with  the  art  of  the  theatre.  Not  to  be  a 
born  playgoer  is,  in  some  respects,  of  course,  bad  for 
a  dramatic  critic  in  the  exercise  of  his  craft.  Such  an 
one  is  apt  to  be  unduly  harsh,  condemning  plays  for 
obedience  to  conventions  which  are  really  inevitable. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  this  virtue,  denied  to  the 
critic  who  is  a  born  playgoer  :  he  is  merciless  to  the 
false  conventions  which  the  born  playgoer  either  ima- 
gines to  be  inevitable,  or  imagines  not  to  be  conven- 
tions at  all.  He  has  a  wholesome  influence,  in  that 
he  strictly  applies  to  plays  the  test  of  actual  life  ;  and 
he  may  be  forgiven  if  he  does  not  always  make  due 
allowance  for  the  necessary  little  differences  between 
life  and  art.  Towards  the  end  of  a  season  he  tends  to 
be  less  harsh  in  his  judgments.  He  has  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  habituated  to  the  theatre.  He  may  be 
deceived  even  by  pieces  of  flagrant  falseness.  But  this 
force  of  habit  is  only  temporary.  Away  from  theatres, 
he  is  quickly  himself  again  ;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
holiday  he  is  harder  to  please  than  ever. 

There  are  some  half-dozen  new  plays  at  this  moment. 
As  yet,  feeling  myself  to  be  in  a  dangerous  mood,  and 
wishing  my  claws  to  do  as  little  harm  as  possible,  I 
have  seen  only  one  of  them.  I  chose  the  play  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre— "The  Chevaleer  " — because  it  is  by 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  who  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  of  all  successful  playwrights  the  most  nearly  in 
touch  with  actual  life— a  man  of  the  theatre,  assuredly, 
but  a  man  with  only  one  foot  planted  in  it,  with  only 
one  eye  on  it  :  a  man  who  tries  to  bring  life  into  the 
theatre,  rather  than  to  clap  the  theatre  down  on  life. 

Though  he  has  never  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  life, 
Mr.  Jones,  in  his  recent  work  has  (needlessly,  I  think) 
narrowed  his  vision  of  life.  Not  only  has  he,  a  critic, 
a  man  of  ideas,  kept  ideas  and  criticism  outside  the 
scheme  of  his  work,  devoting  himself  almost  wholly  to 
comedies  of  manners  and  comedies  of  intrigue  :  he  has  ! 
further  confined  himself  to  the  portrayal  of  one  par- 
ticular class  of  the  community,  and  to  the  handling  of 
one  particular  motive.  Letting  my  memory  range  over 
his  recent  plays,  I  find  that  the  effect  is  rather  like 
looking  at  a  frieze  in  which  the  same  figures  recur  j 
again  and  again.  Always  a  fashionable  lady  and 
gentleman  trying  to  get  themselves  out  of  a  scrape  ; 
and,  though  the  circumstances  of  the  scrape  vary,  the 
scrape  is  always  essentially  the  same  ;  and  the  lady  and 
gentleman,  and  their  friends,  and  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  issue,  are  always  essentially  the  same.  Nobody  could 
write  this  kind  of  play  so  skilfully — with  such  lightness 
and  verisimilitude— as  Mr.  Jones  ;  but  it  does  seem  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Jones  should  be  for  ever  lavishing  his  power 
on  this  one  kind  of  play.  Soon  after  the  curtain  rose 
on  "The  Chevaleer  ",  I  began  to  fear  that  Mr.  Jones 
had  set  out  determined  to  give  us  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  pleasure  as  we  have  had  so  often  before.  The 
.scene  is  the  hall  of  the  Woolpack  Hotel  at  Grandbury  ; 
the  time,  early  morning.  A  lady,  dressed  for  travelling, 
cautiously  emerges  from  a  door  in  the  gallery.  From 
a  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  gallery  emerges  a  gentle- 
man. At  sight  of  him  she  shows  signs  of  great  alarm. 
She  says  they  must  not  be  seen  together.  We  learn  that 
on  the  previous  day  she  had  had  a  quarrel  with  her 
husband,  Sir  John  Kellond,  and  had  hurriedly  left  the 
house,  to  stay  with  a  friend.  The  young  man,  who 
was  staying  in  the  house,  and  who  is  vaguely  in  love 
with  her,  had  followed  her  to  Grandbury,  knowing 
that  she  would  have  to  wait  there  to  catch  her  traim 
Circumstances  forced  them  to  sleep  at  the  Woolpack 
Hotel.  Their  one  object,  now,  is  that  no  one  should  ; 
know.  If  the  affair  leaks  out,  the  lady  will  be  com- 
promised beyond  redemption.  Here  we  have  all  the 
makings  of  just  such  a  play  as  Mr.  Jones  has  so  often 
given  us.  _  We  foresee  that  there  will  be  dim  suspicions 
and  frantic  subterfuges,  angry  accusations  bv  a  plain 
straightforward  husband,  cynical  advice  from  friends, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  our  prevision  is  falsified! 
Mr.  Jones  has  so  arranged  that  nobody  knows  any- 


thing  about  the  innocent  escapade  of  Lady  Anne 
Killond  and  the  young  man.  The  rest  of  the  plot 
hinges  on  their  belief  that  a  certain  person  does  know 
all  about  it  and  is  trying  to  blackmail  them.  This  is 
a  new  and  amusing  idea,  and  it  is  worked  out  very 
ingeniously.  A  supposed  blackmailer,  imagining  that 
j  the  favours  showered  on  him  are  the  reward  of  his 
,  own  personal  charm,  is  an  invention  of  which  Mr.  Jones 
(  has  good  reason  to  be  proud.  But  this  invention,  in 
itself,  would  not  be  enough  to  distinguish  the  play  from 
the  rest  of  Mr.  Jones'  recent  work  :  the  atmosphere 
would  be  still  the  same.  The  play  is  a  departure  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  blackmailer  (who  is  a  central 
figure,  to  which  all  the  others  are  subordinate)  is  a 
character  copied  from  low  life. 

"  Copied  from  "  ?  No,  assuredly,  Mr.  Jones  invented 
this  Chevaleer  out  of  his  own  head,  or  synthesised  him 
out  of  old  novels.  I  dare  say  that  in  the  day  of  Tom 
Jones,  or  thereabouts,  there  may  have  been  travelling 
showmen  not  unlike  the  extraordinary  creature  that 
Mr.  Jones  trots  out  for  us.  In  modern  times  they 
do  not,  could  not,  exist.  The  modern  proprietor  of 
shows  is  quite  an  ordinary  man  of  business  ;  and  the 
Chevaleer,  with  his  wild  costume  and  his  wild  vocabu- 
lary, is  not  even  a  caricature  :  he  is  a  figment,  and 
more  frankly  a  figment  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
Dickens.  The  point  is  whether  he  is  an  amusing  fig- 
ment. Usually,  on  the  stage,  a  character  who  talks  in 
an  eccentric  and  florid  manner,  soon  becomes  a  bore. 
Mr.  Pinero  is  very  fond  of  giving  us  such  characters. 
But  Mr.  Jones  has  a  true  sense  for  the  verbal  grotesque. 
The  Chevaleer,  every  time  he  speaks,  says  something 
truly  grotesque,  and  therefore  delightful.  And,  as  he 
talks  more  or  less  throughout  the  entire  play,  the 
evening  passes  very  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Bourchier  has  an  admirable  conception  of  the 
part.  But,  as  usual,  he  mars  his  performance  by  his 
grim  determination  to  be  funny  at  any  price,  however 
cheap.  If  only  he  were  not  manager  of  his  own 
theatre,  if  only  he  were  under  the  control  of  some 
stern  stage-manager,  how  capital  a  comedian  he  might 
become  !  As  it  is,  not  content  with  irrelevant  antics 
and  grimaces  at  every  juncture,  he  is  actually  beginning 
to  write  his  own  parts.  When  Lady  Anne,  in  the  hotel 
scene,  says  that  she  wants  a  cup  of  black  coffee  and  a 
carriage,  Mr.  Bourchier  quickly  repeats  her  order  to 
the  proprietor — "  A  cup  of  black  carriage  ".  I  urge 
Mr.  Bourchier  not  to  go  in  for  authorship.  But  the 
exhortation  might  come  with  more  weight  from  Mr. 
Jones.  Max  Beerbohm. 


NATIONAL  OPERA:  a.d.  1954. 

TTIS  MAJESTY  carefully  perused  Mr.  Max  Beer- 
bohm's  article  entitled  "  A  Panacea  ",  and  finding 
its  counsel  good,  promptly  acted  in  accordance  with  it. 
All  the  theatres  were  closed  ;  in  defiance  of  Habeas 
Corpus  many  manufacturers  of  musical  comedies  were 
sentenced  by  him  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment  with- 
out trial  ;  and  peace  reigned  in  the  theatrical  world, 
the  cold  peace  that  reigns  on  the  moon.  Then  his 
Majesty  sighed  for  other  worlds  to  conquer,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  music.  After  attending  several  of  the 
Queen's  Hall  concerts  he  decided  that  they  should  be 
continued  on  condition  that  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood  satisfied 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  Hubert  Parry  Bart.,  and 
Sir  C.  Villiers  Stanford  that  he  could  write  first  species 
counterpoint  in  two  parts  without  too  many  errors. 
He  did  not  wish  to  tax  the  examiners  by  making  the 
test  more  difficult.  There  remained  opera.  Covent 
Garden  he  permitted  to  remain  open  on  the  ground  that 
fancy  dress  balls  met  a  common  need  and  that  the 
season  May-August  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
music.  His  Majesty  quickly  saw  that  as  there  was 
no  opera  to  close,  it  would  be  well  to  create  one,  and 
he  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
National  Opera. 

Mr.  Charles  Manners  was  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  organisation  and  at  once  started  with  all  his 
customary  energy.  Mr.  Manners  rightly  argued  that 
there  could  be  no  opera  without  an  opera-house,  and 
that  all  the  theatres  being  closed — and  anyhow,  there 
was  not  a  suitable  one  in  London — it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  build  one.    That  determination  taken,  he  was 
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not  long  in  perceiving  that  a  house  could  scarcely  be 
built  without  a  site.    Here  his  difficulties  began.  A 
certain  nobleman,  a  musical  enthusiast,  was  approached. 
He  owned  considerable  land  south-west  of  London  and 
he  was  rich.    So  delighted  was  he  at  the  notion  of  an 
opera  which  he  could  have  connected  with  his  house  by 
telephone  and  so  hear  all  Wagner  without  stirring  from 
his  own  fireside  that  he  offered  the  leasehold  of  a 
portion  of  a  certain  park  for  exactly  five  times  the  sum 
he  had  asked  of  a  builder.    When  his  agent  was  asked 
why  such  an  invidious  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  builder  and  operatic  entrepreneur  the  answer 
was  clear  and  to  the  point.    Houses,  it  was  urged,  are 
a  public  necessity,  whereas  opera  is  a  luxury ;  and 
though  his  lordship  was  prepared  to  sell  for  building 
purposes  at  a  low  figure  (rather  than  not  sell  at  all)  he 
could  not  think    of  pauperising  the  middle  classes. 
Negotiations  with  this,  that  and  the  other  landowner 
went  on  for  some  time  without  result — all  wished  to 
make  the  utmost  possible  farthing  out  of  the  nation's 
need  for  an  opera,  just  as  the  coal-owners  had  done  in 
the  case  of  the  nation's  need  for  coal  during  the  Boer 
war.   At  last  his  Majesty  became  impatient  and  ordered 
a  part  of  his  Sandringham  estate  to  be  removed  to  the 
centre  of  London.    The  engineers  protested  that  the 
difficulties  were  too  great  ;  but  the  King's  indomitable 
will  carried  all  before  it,  and  at  length  the  impossible 
was  accomplished.    It  was  afterwards  freely  admitted 
by  all  who  understood  the  question  that  in  no  other 
way  could  a  site  have  been  found.    A  committee  next 
visited  the  principal  opera-houses  of  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  Finland  and  Venezuela,  and  after  the  delivery 
of  their  report  an  architect  was  set  to  work,  the  plans 
were  made  and  the  building  was  commenced.  Money 
was  drawn  from  three  sources  :  the  King's  private 
bounty    and    the   generosity   of   private   individuals ; 
second,  half  the  Chantrey  Bequest  was  diverted  to 
the  purpose,  there  being,  on  the  evidence  of  sundry 
Royal  Academicians,  no  more'  really  fine  pictures  to  be 
bought  ;  and  last,  a  tax  of  nineteen  shillings  in  the 
pound  was  put  on  the  incomes  of  the  drawing-room 
balladmongers.     In  this  way  ample  funds  were  pro- 
vided. Mr.  James  Caldwell,  M.P.,  protested  vociferously 
ag-ainst  the  taxation  of  the  people's  music  ;  but  as  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  gave    him    their  most  solemn 
promise  that  the  pirates  should  not  be  touched  he  with- 
drew his  opposition.  The  building  was  soon  completed. 
It  included,  besides  a  conservatory,  a  back-garden  and 
all  the  appointments  dear  to  Balham,  an  iron  safe-room 
in  which  the  director  could  hide  from  irate  prima  donnas 
and  tenors  with  high  B  flats. 

And  now  opened  a  period  of  wrangling  and  dis- 
pute which  will  be  within  the  memory  of  even  our 
oldest  readers.  The  choice  of  a  conductor  and  a  band 
was  left  to  the  director — though  there  were  smothered 
objections  to  the  appointment  of  an  Englishman,  it  being 
considered  that  only  an  American  or  a  foreigner  should 
be  permitted  to  meddle  with  an  English  opera.  This 
was  overruled,  however,  Mr.  Galloway  M.P.  pointing 
out  that  if  Messrs.  Wood  and  Vickers  were  English- 
men and  Mr.  Hamish  MacCunn  a  Scotchman,  that  was 
scarcely  their  fault  and  it  was  hardly  fair  that  the  mere 
misfortune  of  birth  should  debar  them  from  getting 
employment  in  their  native  country.  Finding  that  none 
of  the  pirates  desired  the  post  Mr.  James  Caldwell  M.P. 
offered  no  opposition.  And  now  commenced  the  fell 
combat.  What  operas  were  to  be  played  ?  Who  were 
to  be  the  singers  ?  We  pass  over  the  many  painful 
scenes  which  occurred,  the  scuffles  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  challenges  and  arrangements  made  to  fight 
duels  on  the  stage  before  large  audiences  as  soon  as 
the  theatre  should  be  opened.  These,  though  decidedly 
low,  had  perhaps  their  uses,  for  the  attention  of  the 
country  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  opera  was  the 
burning  question  of  the  hour.  A  compromise  sug- 
gested by  his  Majesty  as  regarded  the  operas 
was  ultimately  accepted  by  the  Irish,  English, 
Welsh  and  Scotch  members,  Mr.  Caldwell  alone 
remaining  irreconcileable,  although  he  was  offered 
a  knighthood,  baronetcy  or  even  peerage  if  he  would 
only  agree  to  something,  to  anything.  But  this  was 
not  the  end  :  the  rows  were  even  hotter  and  angrier 
about  the  choice  of  principal  singers.    Each  nationality 


wished  to  be  represented  exclusively  ;  and  ultimately 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  despair — for  the  estimates  had  not  been 
taken — went  to  the  country  on  the  broad  issue,  That 
the  best  singers,  irrespective  of  race,  be  engaged,  and 
that  the  choice  be  left  to  Mr.  Charles  Manners.  He 
came  back  with  a  triumphant  majority  and  his  resolution 
was  carried.  Then  arrived  a  painful  incident.  It  be- 
hoves us  to  be  just  and  even  generous  to  a  fallen  foe  ; 
and  now  that  Mr.  Caldwell  is  no  more  we  wish  to 
touch  as  lightly  as  may  be  on  this  matter.  A  high 
regard  for  truth  has  ever  marked  our  conduct  when 
it  suited  our  convenience,  and  therefore  we  must  say 
that  Mr.  Caldwell  went  a  little  too  far  when  he 
moved  that  none  but  pirated  band-parts  and  chorus- 
parts  be  used.  The  discussion  was  fiery.  He  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  interests  of  the  public.  Mr.  Galloway 
ironically  suggested  that  none  but  pickpockets  be 
engaged  as  money-takers,  pointing  out  that  if  these 
connived  with  the  check-takers  to  do  Mr.  Manners  out 
of  a  trifling  ,£50  per  night,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
sell  places  to  the  public  at  half-price.  Mr.  Caldwell 
challenged  a  division  in  spite  of  a  protest  from  the 
Speaker.  Mr.  Caldwell  had  indeed  forgotten  one 
small  fact.  The  whole  country  had  been  stirred  to  the 
depths  by  the  fight  for  an  opera  ;  the  music-publishers  had 
looked  after  their  interests  ;  and  it  was  computed  that 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  majority  of  six  hundred  odd  not  fewer 
than  five  hundred  and  fifty  were  publishers  or  engravers 
or  printers  of  music.  Mr.  Caldwell  found  himself 
in  a  minority  of  one.  He  took  the  blow  meekly. 
Carried  home  through  the  kindly  offices  of  Messrs. 
William  Boosey  and  Galloway,  he  was  laid  on  a  sofa, 
and  taking  them  gently  by  the  hands  he  was  understood 
to  murmur  that  times  had  changed  and  he  was  now  about 
to  act  consistently,  as  he  had  ever  done,  in  the  public 
interest.  He  then  passed  peacefully  away ;  and  his 
funeral  was  largely  attended  by  gentlemen,  carrying 
brown-paper  packets  under  their  arms.  The  pirates 
sent  a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers  cut  out  of  pirated 
copies  of  some  of  the  most  popular  music-hall  songs  of 
the  hour.  The  following  week  all  the  pirates  were 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  and  reprimanded 
by  the  Speaker  and  told  to  go  and  earn  an  honest 
livelihood.  As  the  chief  object  of  their  admiration 
was  gone,  they  mournfully  obeyed. 

The  opening  night  arrived,  but  not  before  Mr. 
Manners  had  gone  through  many  trials.  Oft  he 
resorted  to  the  iron  room  and  waited  there  trembling 
until  an  unusually  pertinacious  female  had  been  got 
rid  of.  The  number  of  prima  donnas  in  search 
of  engagements  was  astounding.  Most  of  them,  it 
is  true,  had  never  been  on  the  stage,  and  many  had 
only  received  one  term's  tuition  at  the  Guildhall 
school  ;  but  all  alike  were  confident  that  at  their  first 
appearance  they  would  eclipse  Calve,  Ternina  and  the 
rest.  At  last  Mr.  Manners  hit  upon  an  ingenious 
device.  He  had  them  shown  into  rooms  a  dozen  at  a 
time,  and  there  they  proclaimed  their  own  surpassing 
merits  and  talked  scandal  about  each  other,  while  the 
business  of  the  opera  was  not  interrupted.  Almost  as 
troublesome  were  the  composers.  It  is  said  that  no 
fewer  than  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  scores  were 
sent  in  before  the  very  foundation  stone  was  laid,  and  for 
more  than  a  year  they  continued  to  arrive  in  enormous- 
numbers.  A  site  was  obtained  in  Wales  and  a  store- 
house erected,  and  there  the  MSS.  were  sent  in  pan- 
technicons as  fast  as  they  came  in.  The  applications 
for  free  seats  were  appalling.  Ratepayers  wanted  them 
for  nothing  because  they  had  already  paid  the  tax- 
collector  ;  students  because  the  institution  was  a 
national  and  educational  one  ;  maiden  ladies  on  general 
grounds  and  unless — well,  they  would  come  armed 
with  umbrellas  ;  county  councillors  because  it  was 
their  duty  (and  that  of  their  wives,  children,  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins)  to  see  that  the  tone  of  the  per- 
formances was  kept  up  to  the  Balham  standard.  Yet 
the  prices  were  not  high  : — 

Fauteuils    ...    gs.  n%d. 

Boxes    19s. 

Grand  Circle    45-.  n|^- 

Gallery    n|^. 

People's  Saturday  Afternoon  performances  : 

All  parts  of  the  house      ...       •••  \d. 
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The  county  councillors  were  the  most  troublesome. 
Their  committee  interdicted  "  Faust  ",  "  Carmen  ", 
"The  Valkyrie",  "Tristan",  "  Tannhauser  "  and  a 
dozen  other  works  on  the  ground  of  their  indecency, 
and  they  cut  the  first  scene  of  the  last  act  of 
"  Lohengrin"  because  it  takes  place  in  a  bedroom  very 
late  at  night.  As  one  committeeman  remarked,  the 
cut  not  only  saved  his  grandmother's  blushes,  but 
enabled  the  family  to  reach  home  in  time  for  supper. 
Mr.  Manners  was  in  despair  and  it  was  not  until  Mrs. 
Ormiston  had  been  entreated  by  the  greatest  in  the 
land  that  her  objections,  and  consequently  those  of 
the  committee,  were  overcome.  So  "  Faust  "  was 
announced  for  the  opening.  Long  before  7  o'clock  the 
theatre  was  filled,  and  the  representation  created  the 
warmest  enthusiasm. 

The  concern  flourished  and  its  success  had  far-reach- 
ing effects.  Opera-houses  sprang  up  all  over  the 
country  and  everyone  went  to  the  opera  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Singers  and  players  found  ample  employment. 
People  no  longer  said  "I  'm  going  to  the  opera  to- 
night "  :  on  the  contrary,  if  they  could  not  go  they  felt 
called  upon  to  explain  why.  We  produced  that  host  of 
native  composers  who  are  now  the  pride  of  all  Europe  ; 
we  had  no  longer  to  seek  our  singers  in  such  forgotten 
spots  as  Bayreuth  and  Milan  ;  we  became  a  musical 
people  and  learnt  to  be  glad  of  it. 

Thus  was  opera  established,  and  the  present  writer, 
remembering  the  state  of  affairs  in  1904,  would  like  to 
know  how  it  could  have  been  done  otherwise. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SPOILING  OF  ENGLISH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Sept.,  1904. 
Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  intrude  in  your  columns 
and  draw  attention  to  the  practice  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  common  of  writing  he,  she  or  it  don't  for 
doesn't,  putting  a  plural  verb  to  a  singular  noun  ? 
This  kitchen  English  has,  I  think,  been  imported  from 
America.  Even  good  writers  make  this  horrid  blunder, 
vide  Anthony  Trollope's  novels  passim.  Thackeray 
offends  in  this  respect  also,  putting  the  expression  in 
the  mouths  of  educated  people  mind  you.  I  have  seen 
don't  for  doesn't  in  a  leader  in  the  "  Times  ".  Several 
treatises  which  I  have  perused,  and  papers  which  I  have 
heard  read,  on  good  and  bad  English  omitted  all  refer- 
ence to  this  odious  blunder.  I  am  afraid  that  under 
the  plea  of  usage  it  may  at  last  become  classical.  If 
critics  would  come  down  heavily  upon  authors  who 
offend  grossly  there  might  be  some  hope  of  keeping  the 
English  language  pure.  I  saw  "  If  I  was  him"  in  the 
pages  of  a  celebrated  novelist  not  long  ago.  I  notice 
also  that  dictionaries  are  beginning  to  give  "occur" 
as  one  of  the  meanings  of  transpire — such  is  the  effect 
of  usage. 

Vour  obedient  servant, 

An  Angry  Man. 

[The  lax  use  of  transpire  to  which  our  correspondent 
refers  began  certainly  a  hundred  years  ago.  Kingsley 
makes  Tom  Thurnall  use  the  inelegant  "  He  don't  ".  We 
have  been  surprised  to  hear  it  used  and  half  defended 
by  one  of  the  greatest  and  nicest  scholars  of  the  day. 
Can  "  An  Angry  Man  "  tell  us  the  exact  shade  of  differ- 
ence between  reading  a  paper  and  perusing  one  ?  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  this,  for  the  revival  of  peruse 
is  marked. —Ed.  S.R.] 


THE   INTRUSION   OF  THEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Cromford  Road,  East  Putney,  5  September. 
Sir, —Will  you  allow  me  to  supplement  what  has 
been  said  by  the  writer  of  your  excellent  article  on  the 
"Trespasses  of  To"  with  a  protest  against  the  per- 
sistent intrusion  of  "  then  "  as  an  adjective?    Only  the 
other  day,  in  a  letter  dealing  with  the  Adolf  Beck  case, 


a  gentleman  of  high  legal  position  referred  to  "the 
then  state  of  the  law  ".  To  plead  that  such  a  phrase 
is  elliptical  and  that  "  then  ",  employed  in  this  way,  is 
still  an  adverb,  is  merely  to  suggest  an  excuse  for  the 
bad  English  of  careless  or  inferior  writers. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  "then"  philosopher 
(one  John  Locke)  referring  to  style,  said  :  "  Since  it  is 
English  that  an  English  gentleman  will  have  constant 
use  of,  that  is  the  language  he  should  chiefly  cultivate." 
In  view  of  the  "now"  danger  which  threatens  our 
noble  but  unfortunate  language  from  the  popular 
novelist  and  second-rate  journalist,  its  accurate  u<e 
cannot  be  too  strenuously  insisted  on  ;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  your  article  may  awaken  some  sense  of  the 
respect  due  to  our  mother  tongue  in  the  breasts  of 
many  of  the  educated  English  gentlemen  who,  at  the 
present  time,  have  leisure  for  reflection,  either  amid 
the  "here"  scenes  of  rural  England  or  the  "there" 
solitudes  of  Continental  lakes  and  mountains. 

Fours  faithfully, 

William  Caikn-. 


QUITE  TOO  TO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Vour  article  on  the  trespasses  of  the  small  but 
officious  "to"  omitted  one  domain  which  this  preposi- 
tion has  unlawfully  invaded.  The  older  writers,  follow- 
ing the  proper  logic  of  the  word,  used  to  prefer  one 
thing  before  another.  This  idiom  has  fallen  into  entire 
disuse,  and  now  almost  savours  of  pedantry.  No  doubt 
both  "preferred  to"  and  "compared  to"  may  be 
found  in  the  best  writers  of  many  generations  back — 
for  example,  Bacon  and  Addison.  But  the  gist  of  the 
accusation  against  the  modern  writer  is  his  steady 
rejection  of  the  better  idiom.  Is  it  not  also  time  that 
the  use  of  some  rarer  prepositions — for  example, 
"against",  in  its  temporal  use — should  be  revived? 
Most  people  think  it  rather  vulgar  to  make  preparations 
against  an  arrival.  Vours,  &c. 

W.  Beach  Thom.w. 


LORD  GREV  AND  THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL- 
SHIP OF  CANADA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Merrylands  Hotel,  Great  Bookham, 

Leatherhead,  Surrey, 
5  September,  1904. 

Sir, — Kindly  allow  me  to  correct  one  statement  in 
your  remarks  on  this  subject.  Without  any  disparage- 
ment of  your  eulogy  on  the  Governor-General  elect,  the 
words  "  Every  Imperial  organisation — the  Empire 
League,  the  League  of  the  Empire,  the  Colonial 
Institute — has  called  on  him  to  speak  on  every  import- 
ant occasion  "  go  far  beyond  the  facts,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  British  Empire  League,  which  is  doubtless 
meant  by  "  the  Empire  League  ",  since  no  such  organi- 
sation so-called  exists,  is  concerned. 

Lord  Grey  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  League,  nor 
has  he  ever  spoken  at  one  of  its  meetings.  The  British 
Empire  League,  with  its  long  list  of  distinguished 
names  among  its  officers  and  council,  has  never  had 
occasion  to  rely  upon  speakers  outside  its  own  ranks, 
except  in  the  case  of  colonial  ministers,  for  support. 
At  the  same  time,  speaking  solely  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  council,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Lord 
Grey  were  to  intimate  his  desire  to  signalise  his 
appointment  as  Governor-General  of  Canada  by  joining 
the  roll  of  an  organisation  which  includes  many  leading 
representative  Canadians,  he  would  receive  a  cordial 
welcome.  Vours  obediently, 

Herman  W.  Marcus. 


DISCOVERIES  IN  RHODESIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  E.C.,  6  September,  1904. 

Sir, — In  the  City  article  in  your  last  issue,  I  notice 
some  remarks  as  to  the  reported  discovery  of  "  Banket  " 
in    Rhodesia.    The    article   contains   the  following  : 
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"  So  far,  the  directors  of  neither  company  have  seen  fit 
either  to  confirm  or  to  deny  the  rumours  .  .  .  There 
seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  an  important  dis- 
covery has  been  made,  but  the  withholding  of  the  facts 
from  the  shareholders  is  not  a  commendabie  thing."  I, 
like  many  others  interested  in  Rhodesia,  am  very  keen 
to  get  some  information  regarding  these  reported  dis- 
coveries, but  as  you  state  that  there  seems  no  reason-  | 
able  doubt  of  an  important  discovery,  it  would  appear 
that  you  are  better  informed  than  most  people,  and 
therefore  I  with  others  would  be  thankful  for  any  detail 
you  can  impart.  Yours  faithfully,  N. 

[The  rumours  have  this  week  been  confirmed  officially, 
and  the  reason  given  for  the  delay  in  acquainting  the 
shareholders  of  the  Rhodesia  Exploration  Company  1 
with  the  facts  is  that  it  was  desired  to  increase  the  j 
interest  of  that  company  in  the  properties  which  are 
known  to  contain  the  reef.  The  banket,  or  rudimentary 
conglomerate  formation,  has  been  traced  for  many  miles  \ 
in  Rhodesia,  but  it  does  not  always  contain  gold  in  j 
payable  quantities.    Investigations  on  this  particular  1 
formation  do  not  extend  further  than  four  miles,  but  ! 
they  show  that  it  can  be  worked  at  a  profit.    At  one 
point  at  a  depth  of  250  feet  the  average  is  19  dwts.  I 
The  official  circular  will  furnish  "N."  and  others  in- 
terested with  full  details. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL  ERRORS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  Mr.  W.  E.  Manners'  recent  biography  of 
the  Marquis  of  Granby,  commander  of  the  British  con- 
tingent in  Germany  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  there 
are  a  few  passages  which  are  liable  to  criticism  on 
account  of  their  want  of  accuracy. 

"Scottish  regiments  existed  before  this"  (1747) 
"  considerably,  and  served  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy." 
Scottish  regiments,  it  is  true,  had  been  in  the  British 
army  long  before  this,  and  had  been  represented  not 
only  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  but  also  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  William  III.  and  Marlborough.  But  no 
Highland  regiment  was  present  at  Dettingen,  and  only 
one  at  Fontenoy.  The  author's  statement,  construed 
with  its  context,  gives  the  impression  that  regiments  of 
Highland  Scotsmen  were  present  at  Dettingen,  which 
was  not  the  case.  Falkirk  can  hardly  be  called  "  a 
crushing  defeat "  to  the  English  army.  The  lefts  of 
both  armies  were  beaten.  Wolfe  and  others  refer  to  it 
as  but  a  trifling  success  for  the  insurgents.  That  the 
12th,  37th  and  23rd  Regiments  suffered  most  at  Minden 
is  only  partially  correct.  The  regiment  which  lost  most 
of  all  was  the  20th  ;  its  loss  was  321  killed  or  wounded. 
The  i2th's*  loss  was  302,  the  23rd's  217.  To  what  extent 
the  37th  suffered  I  do  not  know,  but  it  lost  less  than 
the  20th  and  the  12th,  which,  as  is  definitely  stated  on 
good  authority,  were  the  heaviest  sufferers  in  the  field. 
(Vide  the  regimental  records  of  the  corps  I  have 
named.) 

Finally  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
brilliant  part  played  by  Daulhatt's  Grenadiers  at  War- 
burg, and  the  equally  brilliant  part  played  by  the 
5th  Fusiliers  at  Wilhelmsthal,  are  by  no  means  done 
justice  to  in  the  author's  narratives  of  those  battles. 

Yours, 

Pro  Veritate. 


SCOTT  AND  KEBLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Shrewsbury,  5  September,  1904. 

Sir, — Of  your  courtesy,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  kindly  tell  me 
the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  Scott's 

"  Many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 

Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant." 

and  the  same  of  Keble's 

"  While  from  some  rude  and  powerless  arm 
A  shaft  in  season  sent, 
Shall  light  upon  some  lurking  harm, 
And  work  some  wonder  little  meant." 

De  S. 


REVIEWS. 

THE   NEW   BEAUMONT   AND  FLETCHER. 

"  The  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher."  Variorum 
Edition.  Vol.  I.  London  :  George  Bell  and 
A.  H.  Bullen.     1904.     10s.  6d.  net. 

A   VARIORUM  edition  of  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  these 

"  twin  stars  that  run 
Their  glorious  course  round  Shakespeare's  golden 
sun" 

initiated  by  two  such  eminent  Elizabethan  scholars  as 
Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel  and  Mr.  R.  Warwick  Bond  is  a 
literary  event  of  some  importance.  This  first  hand- 
some volume  is  to  be  followed  in  due  course  by  eleven 
others,  the  last  to  contain  memoirs  and  excursuses  for 
which  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen — to  whose  enterprise  this  edition 
is  due — will  be  responsible.  The  chief  features  of  this 
edition  are  these.  Instead  of  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  plays  adopted  by  Dyce  the  arrangement  of 
the  second  folio  of  1679  is  to  be  followed  ;  and  wisely, 
for  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  dramas  it  is  not  possible 
to  fix  with  any  approach  to  certainty  the  date  of  their 
first  appearance.  To  each  play  will  be  prefixed  pro- 
legomena dealing  with  the  bibliography  of  original 
editions,  with  the  date  of  composition,  with  the  state  of 
the  text,  and  with  the  source  or  sources  of  the  plot.  To 
these  will  be  added  succinct  summaries  of  the  plots 
themselves  which  in  the  case  of  these  dramatists 
will  be  particularly  acceptable,  and  finally  the  theatrical 
history  of  each  drama  will  be  given  beginning  with 
the  entries  on  the  Stationers'  Registers  and  coming 
down  to  the  latest  modern  revivals. 

The  settlement  of  the  adopted  text  will  of  course  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  several  editors,  but  all 
important  variants  in  the  quartos  and  folios  will  be 
noted  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Both  the  spelling  and 
the  punctuation  will,  as  in  Dyce's  edition,  be  modernised. 
No  one  can  take  exception  to  revised  punctuation,  but 
we  think  the  old  spelling  with  certain  modifications 
perhaps  should  have  been  retained,  as  such  alteration 
sometimes  seriously  affects  the  rhythm.  It  is  admitted 
in  the  publishers'  note  that,  had  the  needs  of  scholars 
only  been  considered,  the  old  spelling  would  have  been 
retained,  but  "  on  ordinary  readers  who  go  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  for  poetry  and  passion  and  wit  it  has 
merely  a  disturbing  effect  ".  We  doubt  this.  No 
ordinary  reader  who  has  not  some  tincture  of  scholar- 
ship is  likely  to  go  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  for  poetry 
and  passion  and  wit,  still  less  for  an  apparatus  criticus 
and  prolegomena  which  as  they  are  prominent  features 
of  this  edition  he  will  be  scarcely  expected  to  ignore. 

The  present  volume  which  is  the  first  instalment  ot 
this  edition  contains  five  plays,  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy" 
and  "  Philaster"  edited  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel  ;  and  "A 
King  and  No  King  ",  "  The  Scornful  Lad)'"  and  "  The 
Custom  of  the  Country"  edited  by  Mr.  R.  Warwick 
Bond.  The  projectors  of  the  edition  are  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  on  securing  the  services  of  such  editors. 
The  erudition,  the  scrupulous  exactness  and  the  un- 
wearied industry  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel  have  long  been 
proverbial  among  scholars  and  Mr.  Warwick  Bond 
though  he  belongs  to  a  younger  generation  has  more 
than  won  his  spurs  by  his  monumental  edition  of  Lyly's 
works  for  the  Clarendon  Press. 

The  critical  recension  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
though  much  solid  work  had  been  done  by  Weber — to 
say  nothing  of  the  valuable  occasional  contributions  of 
Lewis  Theobald  and  Monck  Mason  and  some  useful 
work  by  Seward — practically  began  with  Dyce,  whose 
edition  which  appeared  between  1843  and  1846  has  so 
completely  superseded  its  predecessors  that  they  are 
scarcely  worth  consideration.  But  Dyce  who  as  usual 
contented  himself  with  the  minimum  of  what  is  expected 
from  a  conscientious  editor,  excellently  and  admirably 
as  he  carried  out  what  he  undertook,  left  much  to  be 
done  by  his  successors  :  and  we  speak  with  measure 
when  we  say  that  Messrs.  Daniel  and  Bond  have  amply 
supplied  what  Dyce  left  to  be  supplemented.  The  text 
of  this  edition  has  been  the  result  of  a  careful  and  even 
exhaustive  collation  of  the  numerous  quartos  which  are 
of  any' importance  as  well  of  the  two  folios  of  1647  and 
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1679,  for  in  only  one  of  these  plays  "The  Custom  of 
the  Country "  has  the  task  been  simplified  by  the 
absence  of  any  other  original  sources  than  the  two 
folios.  What  increases  an  editor's  difficulties  is  not 
merely  the  multiplicity  of  the  sources  of  the  text  but 
that  there  is  very  rarely  any  particular  source  to  which 
paramount  authority  can  be  said  to  belong.  Of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  settling  the  text  and  of  the  pains 
which  have  been  taken  in  recording  the  variants  Mr. 
Daniel's  treatment  of  "  Philaster  "  is  an  example.  Of 
this  play  there  are  two  quartos  published  during 
Fletcher's  lifetime  ;  a  third  was  published  three  years 
and  a  fourth  nine  years  after  his  death,  a  fifth  and  sixth 
appeared  subsequently,  the  text  of  the  folio  being 
printed  from  the  sixth  which  is  not  only  the  latest 
but  the  most  corrupt.  The  first  quarto  is  so  full  of 
corruptions  and  interpolations  particularly  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end  that  Walkley,  in  printing  the 
second  quarto,  disclaimed  both  for  himself  and  for 
the  printer  all  responsibility  for  these  blemishes.  The 
second  quarto  is  obviously  the  most  likely  to  carry 
authenticity  for  appearing  as  it  did  during  Fletcher's 
lifetime  it  may,  if  only  indirectly,  have  had  the  benefit 
of  his  revising  hand.  The  third  is  mainly  a  reproduc- 
tion, though  not  without  a  few  noteworthy  variants,  of 
the  second,  but  the  fourth  has  been  considerably  revised, 
and  to  this  fourth  quarto  preceding  editors  have  attached 
undue  importance  not  apparently  considering  that  the 
revisions  made  could  have  no  authority  as  Fletcher  had 
long  been  dead.  Mr.  Daniel  very  properly  takes  his 
stand  on  the  second  quarto,  never  departing  from  it 
without  good  reason.  But  all  important  variants  in 
the  other  quartos  have  been  carefully  noted  and  he  has 
shown  his  judgment  in  printing  by  way  of  appendix  the 
full  text  of  the  first  and  concluding  portions  of  the  play 
as  given  in  the  first  quarto,  collating  them  throughout 
with  the  later  editions  so  far  as  the  actual  text  is  con- 
cerned. Thus  has  Mr.  Daniel  furnished  the  general 
reader  with  a  clear  and  intelligible  text  as  nearly 
authentic  as  the  circumstances  of  its  transmission  will 
allow  and  at  the  same  time  amply  satisfied  all  who  are 
"interested  in  the  minutia?  of  textual  criticism.  And  Mr. 
Warwick  Bond  has  been  as  scrupulous  and  judicious  as 
his  coadjutor,  as  the  result  of  his  collations  of  the  per- 
plexing textual  sources  of  "  A  King  and  No  King  "  and 
of  "The  Scornful  Lady  "  abundantly  show.  His  esti- 
mates of  the  relative  value  of  the  seven  quartos  and  of 
the  two  folios  on  which  the  text  of  the  first  and  of  the 
six  quartos  and  folio  on  which  that  of  the  second  is 
based  are  as  creditable  to  his  critical  acumen  as  they 
are  to  his  industry. 

In  general  commentary  and  exegesis  Messrs.  Daniel 
and  Bond  have  been  more  sparing  than  in  their  labours 
on  the  text.  And  we  think  wisely.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  overload  what  is  designed  to  be  a  standard 
edition  of  any  classic  with  notes,  and  in  the  case  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  so  much  space  must  neces- 
sarily be  occupied  with  the  apparatus  criticus  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  room  for  extended  com- 
mentary on  allusions  and  on  peculiarities  and  obscurities 
in  expression.  Not  that  such  commentary  has  been 
neglected.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  prolegomena  to  the  plays  when  all  that  has  been 
contributed  of  any  importance  to  the  elucidation  of 
their  sources  and  of  their  history  by  Mr.  Spalding, 
Mr.  Fleay,  Mr.  Macaulay,  Dr.  Emil  Koeppel  and  others 
has  been  fully  utilised.  Where  real  cruces  occur  it  is 
rare  indeed  to  find  that  they  have  not  been  grappled 
with  in  the  notes,  and  where  explanation  and  illustra- 
tion are  absolutely  needed  we  have  not  often  to 
complain  of  their  absence.  We  have  only  space  for 
one  example  but  it  is  typical.  In  "A  King  and  No 
King  "  occur  the  lines 

"  What  art  thou  that  dost  creep  unto  my  breast 
And  dar'st  not  see  my  face  ?    Show  forth  thyself. 
I  feel  a  pair  of  fiery  wings  displayed 
Hither  from  thence." 

A  reader  may  well  be  excused  for  being  puzzled  by 
the  last  words,  but  Mr.  Warwick  Bond's  note  instantly 
turns  darkness  into  daylight.  "The  pair  of  wings 
displayed  hither  are  blushes  mantling  in  his  cheeks  ; 
'  from  thence '  meaning  from  Cupid's  resting  place  in 
his  breast."    Such  notes  are  really  illumining,  models 


of  succinctness  and  lucidity.  If  the  volumes  which 
succeed  the  present  one  maintain  the  same  high 
standard  of  editing,  we  shall  not  only  have  an  edition 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  which  will  entirely  super- 
sede Dyce's  but  which  may  be  fairly  said  to  approach 
finality. 


THE  FACE  OF  A  CONTINENT. 

"  North  America."    By  Israel  C.  Russell.    London  : 
Frowde.     1904.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  latest  addition  to  Mr.  Mackinder's  series, 
"The  Regions  of  the  World  ",  is  the  description 
of  a  continent  by  one  who  has  continental  knowledge 
and  experience. .  Professor  Russell  is  both  a  teacher 
and  an  explorer.  While  it  is  natural  that  North 
America  should  mean  to  him  mainly  the  United  States, 
we  must  remember  that  the  old  lake-floors  of  the  Great 
Basin  and  the  snowfields  of  Alaska  have  been  alike  the 
scene  of  his  researches.  The  relation  of  man  to  the 
varied  resources  and  structure  of  so  vast  an  area  has 
been  dealt  with  in  this  volume  more  briefly  than  the 
author  would  desire.  Fortunately  we  already  possess 
Professor  Brigham's  "Geographic  Influences  in 
American  History  ",  which  may  be  read  as  a  com- 
panion to  Professor  Russell's  fundamental  treatise. 
The  book  opens  with  a  description  of  the  continental 
margin,  wherein  it  is  well  shown  that  the  true  con- 
tinent, as  so  often  happens,  is  in  part  covered  by  the 
sea.  The  steep  edge,  descending  to  oceanic  waters, 
lies  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  retains  traces 
of  old  valleys  which  cut  across  it.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  it  has  a  smooth  surface,  not  because  it  has 
been  worn  down  by  the  sea,  but  because  continual 
deposition  of  new  sediment  has  effaced  the  features  of 
the  sunken  land.  The  choice  of  the  line  of  100  fathoms 
as  the  edge  of  the  true  continent  is  probably  as  arbi- 
trary in  America  as  it  is  in  all  our  British  text-books. 
This  line  happens  to  be  marked  upon  the  charts  ;  but 
in  our  case  that  of  300  or  400  fathoms  would  express 
the  facts  more  accurately.  The  variety  of  problems 
encountered  on  the  North  American  coast  is  well  seen 
when  we  compare  the  ragged  outlines  and  lines  of 
islets  of  the  "drowned"  land  of  Maine  with  the  up- 
lifted coral  platforms  of  the  tropical  region  of  Yucatan. 

The  terms  made  familiar  to  us  by  American  geo- 
graphers naturally  appear  in  the  present  volume.  We 
have  "  peneplain  "  used  to  express  a  surface  lowered 
to  much  the  same  level  by  continuous  subaerial  denuda- 
tion. We  have  that  very  awkward  term,  a  "  Piedmont 
plateau  ",  spelled  with  a  capital  letter,  and  thus  all  the 
more  misleading.  We  even  have  "  monadnocks  ", 
used  for  isolated  hills  remaining  on  the  surface  of  a 
peneplain.  The  phrases  "  Laurentian  lakes  "  and 
"  Laurentian  mountains  "  will  perhaps  be  useful  to 
geographers,  but  will  only  confuse  geologists,  who 
have  long  ago  secured  Laurentian  to  express  a  very 
ancient  stratigraphical  period.  One  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  Professor  Russell's  clearness  of  vision  and 
of  exposition  is  his  description  of  the  folded  structure 
of  the  Appalachian  region.  This  is  to  be  commended 
to  all  who  know  the  sections  in  text-books,  and  who 
have  failed  to  realise  what  solid  earth-folds  mean  upon 
the  curving  surface  of  our  globe.  Tke  description 
applies  to  Southern  Ireland  equally  with  North  America, 
and  is  an  excellent  type  of  effective  condensation.  On 
a  few  occasions,  very  few  indeed,  Professor  Russell 
I  allows  rhetoric  to  get  the  better  of  him,  as  in  his 
account  of  the  song-wave  of  birds  at  morning,  spread- 
\  ing  westward  from  the  meadows  of  New  England  to 
the  forest-camps  in  the  passes  of  the  Cascades.  But 
I  no  geographer  is  worthy  of  the  name  who  has  not  this 
\  sense  of  the  sweetness  of  the  open  air.  When  such  a 
verbal  outburst  comes,  we  know  what  lies  behind  this 
judicial  partitioning  of  a  continent  ;  and  we  rejoice 
geographically  as  the  huge  teams  reap  the  golden 
undulations  of  the  west,  or  as  the  Innuit  "lashes  the 
skirt  of  his  kamlayka  about  the  opening  in  which  he 
sits  ",  and  urges  his  kayak  out  into  an  ice-flecked  sea. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  geographic  details  are 
still  wanting  in  the  case  of  many  regions  of  America. 
The  long  promontory  of  California,  the  recently  dis- 
■  covered  highlands  near  Hudson  Strait,  and  the  peaks 
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of  the  Olympic  range  south  of  Vancouver,  alike  call 
for  exploration.  The  mountainous  and  grandly  broken 
nature  of  the  frontier-lands  of  Canada  and  Alaska  has, 
moreover,  proved  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  those  who 
draw  lines,  for  diplomatic  purposes,  on  maps  borrowed 
from  the  schoolroom.  Even  the  Bad  Lands,  the 
mauvaises  terres  of  the  old  Canadian  explorers,  have 
their  fascination  for  Professor  Russell  in  his  outdoor 
geographic  attitude.  The  coloured  views  issued  by  the 
Geological  Survey  in  some  of  their  earlier  memoirs 
have  made  us  familiar  with  these  richly-banded  land- 
scapes, where  the  clearness  of  the  air  only  intensifies 
the  bizarre  contrasts  of  the  sand-carved  ledges.  Our 
author  writes,  "  Standing  on  some  commanding  crag 
in  the  Bad  Lands  in  the  early  morning  or  when  the 
purple  shadows  of  evening  fill  the  gorges  and  ravines, 
the  most  unimaginative  traveller  sees  in  the  silence 
about  him  the  ruins  of  a  vast  city,  with  cathedrals, 
temples,  and  palaces  of  varied  colours  and  weird  de- 
signs such  as  no  mortal  had  ever  fashioned  ". 

We  wish  that  an  actual  photograph — for  such,  if  we 
may  say  so,  are  in  the  market — could  now  replace  the 
time-honoured  drawing  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado,  which  does  duty  in  so  many  text-books.  Mr. 
Holmes'  superb  work  will  not  be  forgotten  if  for  once  it 
escapes  reduction  to  the  limits  of  an  octavo  page,  and 
is  referred  to  by  geographers  on  its  original  handsome 
scale.  Less  familiar  details  are  given  us  of  the  volcanic 
lake  of  Mount  Mazama  in  Oregon,  2,000  feet  deep,  and 
bounded  by  precipices  500  to  2,000  feet  in  height.  In 
this  case  the  crest  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have  fallen 
in,  rather  than  to  have  been  blown  away.  The  next 
pages  introduce  us  to  the  great  range  of  snow-capped 
volcanoes  in  Washington,  extinct  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  rising  from  9,000  to  14,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  chapter  on  Climate  contains  a  good  many 
elementary  details,  which  seem  hardly  required  in  a 
work  that  aims  above  the  ordinary  physiographic  text- 
book. It  is  rather  a  habit,  however,  of  the  thorough- 
going American  mind  to  discuss  fundamental  principles 
in  a  special  topographic  memoir  ;  and  the  scientific  docu- 
ments presented  to  Congress  contain  a  large  amount 
of  didactic  exposition,  for  which  we  are  apt  to  be  un- 
grateful. The  chapters  on  plant  and  animal  life  will 
appeal  to  every  reader,  and  are  full  of  picturesque 
and  telling  descriptions,  as  where  the  harmony  of  cacti 
with  their  barren  homes  is  emphasised,  or  where 
the  habits  of  that  "beautiful  animal",  the  skunk, 
are  set  forth  in  fascinating  detail.  The  destruction  of 
the  larger  mammalia  before  modern  weapons  is  espe- 
cially terrible  on  account  of  its  rapidity  :  800  bison,  for 
instance,  now  remaining  in  the  United  States  in  place  of 
some  8, 000,000  in  1865.  But  it  is  only  a  modern  version 
of  those  pertinacious  onslaughts  which  cleared  Europe  of 
the  giant  deer,  the  mammoth,  and  the  huge  cave  bear, 
not  to  mention  a  number  of  other  forms  which  we 
would  gladly  see  around  us  at  the  present  day.  Some 
recompense  is  being  made  to  the  Innuits  of  Alaska, 
whose  food-supply  was  seriously  threatened,  by  the 
State-aided  introduction  of  the  European  reindeer,  an 
animal  that  takes  kindly  to  its  new  pasture-lands.  The 
chapter  on  Geology  might  well  have  followed  or 
preceded  that  on  topography  ;  as  it  is,  it  divides  those 
on  life-forms  from  one  another.  The  description  of  the 
aborigines  is  surely  cognate  with  that  of  the  fauna  ; 
and  the  remote  problem  of  the  arrival  of  man  is  linked 
with  that  of  many  other  animals.  So  varied  are  the 
languages  of  North  America,  that  the  Indian  races  must 
be  here  of  high  antiquity.  One  is  even  tempted  to  think 
that  climate  and  community  of  occupation  in  certain 
areas  has  brought  about  a  uniformity  of  racial  characters 
which  did  not  originally  exist.  The  sufferings  entailed 
upon  the  Eskimo  branch  by  the  Russian  and  American 
advance  are  related  unflinchingly  ;  and  the  more  humane 
treatment  of  them  in  later  days,  as  well  as  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region  of  Canada,  is 
somewhat  cynically  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
some  of  the  native  fur-hunters  alive.  Professor 
Russell  feels  clearly  that  the  future  of  the  Indian  is  as 
a  home-keeping  and  settled  citizen  ;  and  he  praises  the 
success  of  Canada  in  breaking  down  the  nomadic  life. 
The  former  necessity  for  wandering  is  finely  stated 
when  he  says,  "with  the  coming  of  the  salmon  in  the 
rivers  of  the  north-west  Pacific  coast  region,  the  Indian 


feasts  by  the  river-side  ;  when  the  berries  ripen  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  he  is  there,  together 
with  the  bears,  to  profit  by  the  bounties  of  nature  ;  in 
Nevada  he  still  makes  journeys  to  the  pinon  groves  in. 
October  ;  and  in  the  subarctic  forest  he  accompanies 
the  migration  of  the  caribou  ".  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fixed  conditions  of  food-supply  in  Mexico  have  con- 
verted the  southern  Indian  into  a  highly  conservative 
;  agriculturist,  politically  as  free  as  his  conquerors,  but 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  education  or  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  public  office. 

The  most  striking  features  of  Professor  Russell's 
unfortunately  limited  chapter  on  Political  Geography 
are  the  just  attack  on  the  subdivision  of  the  West 
Indies  among  numerous  European  nationalities,  and 
the  conception  of  the  North  American  continent,  a 
geological  unit,  as  destined  to  be  occupied  by  one 
political  unit.  The  same  idea  occurs  in  Professor 
Brigham's  treatise  ;  but  his  descriptions  make  the 
unity  of  the  United  States  seem  more  than  ever 
artificial  and  surprising.  The  boundary  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  very  far  from  being 
ideal,  though  it  corresponds  wonderfully  well  with  that 
of  the  Boreal  region  on  Professor  Russell's  climatic 
map.  But  external  political  accidents,  European 
jealousies  and  so  forth,  permitted  the  young  Republic 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  central  plains  and  the  vast 
basin  of  the  Mississippi.  Had  Japan  at  an  early  date 
been  a  colonising  Power,  no  one  would  have  been 
surprised  at  her  capture  of  the  Pacific  coast  ;  and  a 
tripartite  division  of  continent  between  an  Asiatic 
nationality  on  the  west,  a  Latin  federation  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  plains,  and  a 
highly  Teutonic  nationality  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
edge  of  the  Alleghany  plateau,  would  have  been 
accepted  as  perfectly  natural  to-day.  What  could  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  geographical  position  of 
the  continent,  and  the  currents  of  English,  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Mongolian  advance  ?  To  accept  the  unity 
of  such  widespread  interests  as  something  fore- 
ordained and  fundamental  is  to  efface  half  the  greatness 
of  the  United  States. 


A  MEDIEVALIST  ON  THE  REFORMATION. 

"  Lectures  on  European  History."  By  William  Stubbs. 
Edited  by  Arthur  Hassall.  London  :  Longmans. 
1904.     12.V.  6d.  net. 

THE  publication  in  book  form  of  University  lectures 
in  history  is  in  most  cases  of  doubtful  utility. 
The  information  conveyed  in  them  has  of  necessity  to 
be  elementary  and  general  in  its  treatment,  the  style 
must  be  conversational  and  colloquial,  and  the  object 
aimed  at  is  rather  to  create  a  desire  for  knowledge  than 
to  satisfy  it.  The  very  opposite  of  these  things  is 
needed  for  the  production  of  a  good  written  history 
according  to  modern  ideas.  The  general  history  giving- 
a  broad  view  of  events  adapted  to  the  stage  of  culture 
reached  by  the  elementary  student  has  already  been 
adequately  written  in  all  branches,  and  the  repetition  of 
it  serves  no  good  purpose  :  the  real  demand  now  is  for 
original  and  fully  detailed  episodical  and  biographical 
studies,  which  shall  enable  scholars  to  fill  in,  by  the  aid 
of  contemporary  and  intimate  information,  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  whose  main  characteristics  have 
been  gathered  from  the  general  histories.  History  is, 
indeed,  now  being  specialised  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
any  other  branch  of  knowledge  ;  and  although,  before 
specialisation  of  period  or  view  is  possible,  the  founda- 
tion of  general  historical  knowledge  must  be  laid  ; 
i  and  therefore  elementary  lectures,  like  elementary  books, 
must  be  produced,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  republishing- 
the  former  in  their  original  crude  form  to  supplement 
the  already  adequate  supply  of  the  latter.  More  especi- 
ally is  this  the  case  where  a  specialist  like  the  late 
Bishop  Stubbs  is  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
professorial  position  to  deliver  basical  lectures  upon 
'  a  period  and  personalities  with  which  he  had  no 
sympathy,  and  no  exceptional  knowledge  to  impart  ; 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  publication  of 
these  Lectures  on  European  History,  covering  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
I  will  add  to — though,  of  course,  nothing  can  obscure — 
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the  fame  of  the  great  constitutional  historian  of 
Plantagenet  times  in  England. 

By  lifelong  study,  by  the  ecclesiastical  bent  of  his 
mind,  and  by  personal  sympathy,  Stubbs  was  the  one 
man  fitted  to  interpret  to  his  countrymen  the  hidden 
meaning  of  mediaeval  currents  and  events.     His  un- 
rivalled knowledge  of  documentary  sources,  opened  by 
him  in  many  cases  for  the  first  time  to  modern  study, 
enabled  him  to  speak  with  authority  and  the  firmness 
of  full  understanding  which  compelled  conviction,  and 
set  its  permanent   stamp    upon    our   impressions  of 
England  at  a  period  when  the  struggle  was  one  of  the 
Church  generally  against  secularism,  and  not,  as  at 
the  Reformation,  of  one  branch  of  the  Church  against 
another  for  the  service  of  mundane  ends.    The  political 
ambitions  that  underlay  the  titanic  conflict  of  the  creeds 
in  the  sixteenth  century  repelled  the  ecclesiastic,  who 
could  enter  whole-heartedly  into  the  spirit  of  austere 
principle,  the  saintly  disinterestedness  that  animated 
the  churchmen  of  the  thirteenth.    The  opening  of  the 
archives  and  publication  of  records  of  the  Reformation 
period,  greatly  advanced  even  since  these  lectures  were 
delivered,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  churches  and  creeds, 
and   Popes   and   councils,  were  mainly  regarded  by 
Charles  V.  and  his  contemporaries  as  instruments  of 
policy,  to  be  profoundly  respected  in  public,  but  often 
Insulted   and   outraged  in  private  when    any  slack- 
ness was  shown   in  serving   the    interests    in  view. 
'Charles,  the    champion   of  Christian    unity,   did  not 
hesitate   to   make    common    cause   with    the  schis- 
matic  Henry,  and   rated   the   Council   of  Trent  as 
if   the   prelates   had   been    disobedient   schoolboys  ; 
bullied    the    Farnese    Pope    beyond    all    endurance,  [ 
and  despoiled  the  Church  in  his  own  realms  without 
mercy  and  in  defiance  of  the  papacy.    Francis  I.,  the 
Christian  King  par  excellence,  a  dishonest  and  showy 
voluptuary,  a  faithless  husband,  bad  father,  false  ally 
and  evil  king,  was  as  ready  to  join  the  infidel  against 
his  Christian  imperial  brother-in-law,  as  the  Pope  him- 
self was  ready  to  wink  at  such  backsliding  when  he 
thought  it  suited  his  secular  purpose.    Such  an  age  of 
falsity  as  this,  when  politics,  and  not  pure  principle, 
animated  the  leaders  in  the  conflict  that  divided  Europe, 
Dr.  Stubbs  regards  without  sympathetic  penetration. 
Intrigue  and  chicanery,  the  eternal  game  of  balance, 
and  the  never-ending  attempts  to  score  off  associates 
by  trickery,  did  not  appeal  to  the  intellect  of  a  man 
whose  mind  and  studies  had  been  occupied  with  a  time 
when  the  issues  of  conflict  were  simpler  and  the  ethics 
of  antagonists  more  elevated.     This  dislike   of  the 
leaders  of  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Stubbs  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  based  upon  religious 
grounds.    He  is  scrupulously  fair,  and  does  his  best  to 
find  excuses  and  palliations  for  Charles  V.  ;  and  he  is 
just  as  much  out  of  sympathy  with  the  German  Protestant 
princes  who   took  the  other   side   in   the  struggle. 
In  one  instance  at  least  Dr.  Stubbs  seems  desirous 
of    giving    the    benefit    of   the    doubt    to  Charles 
in  a  way  which  more  recently  published  records  show 
to  have  been  unwarranted.    The  commencement  of  the 
Smalkaldic  war,  which  for  a  time  crushed  the  German 
Lutherans,  is  treated  as  if  it  arose  in  good  faith  from 
the  rejection  by  the  Protestants  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon 
of  the  first  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  spring 
of  1546.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  policy  of  crushing 
the  Lutheran  princes  of  the  Empire  was  fully  deter- 
mined upon  by  Charles  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of 
the  Treaty  of  Crespy  with  Francis  I.  (September  1544), 
the  articles  of  which  treaty,  by  the  way,  are  incorrectly 
summarised  in  respect  of  the  marriage  provision,  in 
these  lectures  of  Bishop  Stubbs.    In  November  of  the 
same  year  Charles  received  a  nuncio  from  the  Pope, 
and  proposed  to  him  a  bargain  by  which,  in  return  for 
the  Imperial  friendship  promised  to  the  Farneses,  the 
Pope  should  subscribe  half  a  million  ducats  for  the 
purpose  of  making  war  against  the  Protestants.  From 
that  time,  though  he  dissembled  cleverly  and  deceived 
all  Europe  then  and  since,  the  Emperor  never  wavered 
in  his  intention  of  attacking  his  Lutheran  subjects, 
whatever  course   they  might   take.     Dr.  Stubbs  is 
similarly  artless  in  judging  the  Emperor's  motives  for 
consenting  to  the  hard  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Crespy, 
which  Henry  VIII.  said  were  not  like  those  exacted 
by  a  victor,  but  those  submitted  to  by  a  vanquished 


foe.  The  letters  from  Charles  to  his  son  and  his 
ministers,  recently  published  in  the  Spanish  Calendar 
of  Henry  VIII.,  leave  no  doubt  that  there  was  never 
any  real  intention  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
even  if  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  not  died. 

The  lectures  included  in  this  series  extend  from  the 
early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  saw  the 
birth  and  progress  of  the  Reformation,  through  the 
period  of  the  disillusion  at  the  end  of  the  century  and 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  anti-Re- 
formation was  developed,  to  the  end  of  the  Thirty  \  ears' 
War  (1648),  where  the  drawn  battle  between  the  two 
forces  was  finally  brought  to  an  issue.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  and  regarded  as  a  continued  elementary  history 
of  European  conflict  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
they  are,  as  indeed  they  could  not  fail  to  be,  learned, 
comprehensive,  and  lucid.  The  small  points  of  detail 
where  they  fail  are  of  scant  importance  in  a  general 
history,  and  do  not  militate  against  their  value 
in  that  respect.  Their  main  fault  is  one  of  a 
more  radical  character ;  namely,  a  want  of  subtlety 
in  the  unravelling  of  the  complicated  motives  and 
cross-purposes  which  underlay  the  political  methods 
of  the  time.  Dr.  Stubbs  possessed  a  mediaeval  intel- 
lect :  lucid,  straightforward  and  singleminded.  Such  a 
man  was  not  only  bound  to  be  out  of  sympathy  per- 
sonally with  a  century  the  essence  of  whose  action  was 
falsity  ;  but  he  was  necessarily  unable  fully  to  realise 
and  make  clear  the  tangled  and  triply-deceptive 
diplomacy  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Hassall,  whose  name  appears  on  the  title-page  as 
editor,  has  not  taken  his  task  more  seriously.  A  series 
of  notes  carefully  bringing  the  lectures  into  line  with 
the  researches  of  the  last  thirty  years  would  have 
added  immensely  to  their  value  ;  and  if  they  were  worth 
publishing  at  all,  which  few  persons  will  question,  they 
are  worth  critical  and  patient  annotation.  No  one 
who  recollects  with  gratitude  the  great  historian's 
thoroughness  and  love  of  precision  will  doubt  that 
Dr.  Stubbs  himself,  if  he  had  been  spared  to  witness 
the  publication,  would  have  revised  the  lectures  in  the 
light  of  later  scholarship. 


LIGHT  ON  THE  WATER. 

"  Light  and  Water.  A  Study  of  Reflexion  and  Colour 
in  River,  Lake,  and  Sea."  By  Sir  Montagu 
Pollock,  Bart.  London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons. 
1903.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  royal  roads  which  nowadays  are  laid  out  so 
liberally  across  the  field  of  the  arts,  though  fated 
to  come,  each  in  turn,  to  the  inevitable  impasse,  have 
yet  a  use  in  that  to  some  extent  they  keep  the  wayfaring 
men  within  their  parallels  from  unnecessary  width  of 
error.  A  handbook  on  the  phenomena  of  reflection,  as 
they  concern  landscape  painting,  on  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  surface  forms  and  colours  of  water,  will  do 
good  on  the  negative  side,  at  least,  if  it  only  helps  to 
shut  off  one  more  province  of  mere  vacancy  and  lazy 
generalising,  and  to  warn  off  the  dabbler  from  the 
ground  where  he  was  wont  to  blot  and  smudge  with 
an  easy  conscience — from  that  middle  distance  of 
moderately  agitated  river  or  lake  which,  he  thanked 
his  stars,  needed  even  less  drawing  than  a  cloud}*  sky. 
The  rules  given  in  the  present  book  are  the  old  ones, 
which  may  be  collected  out  of  writers  on  painting, 
from  Da  Vinci  to  Ruskin.  The  author  refers  in 
his  preface  with  fitting  admiration  to  the  three 
chapters  on  "  Truth  of  Water  "  in  the  first  volume 
of  "Modern  Painters",  which  perhaps  contain 
all  the  theory  of  reflections  needful  for  an  artist  :  he 
might  have  noticed  the  solutions,  "scientific"  and 
searching  enough,  given  in  Da  Vinci's  "  Trattato  della 
Pittura  ",  of  several  questions  raised  in  his  own  trea- 
tise, such  as  that  of  the  brightness  or  darkness  of  the 
sea  under  varying  conditions,  and  that  of  shadow  cast 
on  water  containing  solid  matter  in  suspense.  And  it 
is  not  alone  from  professed  writers  on  art  that  the  rules 
may  be  gathered  ;  all  the  poets  with  the  pictorial 
instinct  abound  in  lessons  :  among  the  moderns  Shelley 
may  be  noticed  for  a  remarkable  pre-occupation  with 
the  alchemy  of  light  and  colour,  with  problems  of 
reflection  as  subtle  and  complicated  as  any  of  Turner's, 
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and  .is  securely  presented.  The  old  rules  are  in  the 
present  instance  enforced  by  a  number  of  unusually 
pertinent  and  illustrative  photographs.  Many  of  the 
subjects  are  in  themselves  things  of  beauty,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  produce  the  impression  of  motion  in  a 
way  very  rare  in  "instantaneous"  views — the  rocking, 
tilting  planes  of  water  lapping  under  the  bow  of  a  boat, 
the  wavering  serpentine  of  a  reflected  mast  or  sail. 
The  illustrations  give  the  book  its  distinctive  value  ; 
they  even  usurp  a  little,  perhaps,  upon  the  text  ;  their 
use  as  evidence  brings  up  the  whole  question  of  the 
effect  of  the  progress  of  photography  upon  landscape 
art.  "  I  cannot  catch  a  wave,  nor  Daguerreotype 
it  ",  wrote  Ruskin  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  "  Modern 
Painters"  already  referred  to,  "and  so  there  is 
no  coming  to  pure  demonstration ".  Now  that  we 
can  all  catch  our  waves  for  ourselves  by  pressing 
a  button,  how  do  we  stand  in  our  knowledge  of 
light  and  form  in  water,  relatively  to  the  practitioners 
of  sixty  years  ago  ?  Without  going  into  such  matters 
as  the  falsity  involved  in  the  arresting  of  continuous 
motion  at  a  given  point,  or  the  inadequacy  of  the  mono- 
chrome scale  of  the  photograph  in  translating  colour- 
values,  it  may  be  as  well  to  reinforce  the  position  that 
for  all  the  light-filters  and  focal-plane  shutters  that  were 
ever  made,  we  stand,  in  everything  that  matters, 
exactly  where  we  were  before.  We  all  know,  at 
bottom,  that  we  cannot  delegate  our  eyes  ;  that — once 
more  to  quote  the  almost  inevitable  authority — the 
"  victory  depends  on  the  veracity  of  the  one  preceding 
word  :  '  Vidi  '  ".  And  here  in  the  Introduction  we 
have  the  saving  protest  that  "  the  true  artist  will 
always  be  guided  by  his  eye,  rather  than  by  any  rules 
of  science  ".  For  all  our  road-making,  our  Steps  and 
Guides,  we  are  half-conscious  of  the  brutal  aphorism 
that  those  who  could  make  use  of  the  artifice  do  not 
need  its  help,  and  to  those  who  need  it  it  is  of  no  use. 
There  is,  after  all,  a  curiously  simple  fallacy  in  any 
argument  from  artificial  to  natural  vision.  Once  add  a 
second  lens  to  the  crystalline,  and  our  proper  scale  and 
bearings  are  lost.  "  Were  our  Eyes  turned  into  the 
Nature  of  Microscopes  ",  says  Berkeley  in  the  "  Theory 
of  Vision",  "we  should  .  .  .  have  left  us  only  the 
empty  Amusement  of  Seeing,  without  any  other  Benefit 
arising  from  it  ".  And  beyond  this,  it  seems  as  though 
the  refracted  ray  inevitably  loses  some  particles  of  a 
diviner  heat,  beyond  the  farthest  end  of  any  spectrum, 
perceptible  by  the  proper  faculty.  The  saying  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  "  Love  is  not  to  be  made  w  ith  magni- 
fving-glasses  ",  bears  on  this  loss,  and  its  truth  is  not 
affected  because  our  glass  happens  to  be  a  Jena 
anastigmat  of  the  newest  form. 

A  good  deal  might  be  said,  if  only  by  way  of  relieving 
a  rather  oppressive  one-sidedness  in  the  present  taste, 
upon  the  field  that  lies  open  to  the  man  content  to  use 
his  unaided  faculties  on  the  beauty  of  the  world,  satisfied 
that  the  outside  show  of  things  is  vastly  more  than 
enough  for  a  life-time  of  his  apprehension,  without  a 
wish  to  tear  the  frailest  tunicle,  or  chip  a  single  crystal 
in  order  to  look  within.  There  is  room  among  the 
dissectors  and  analysts  for  the  collector  whose  only 
specimens  are  the  memory  of  transient  form  and  light, 
the  experience  of  the  endless  variety  of  earth  ;  for  one 
who  is  neither  a  "researcher",  nor  a  creative  artist, 
but  a  dilettante,  an  amateur  (in  the  primary  significance 
of  the  names,  and  with  a  glance  at  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
dictum)  ;  one  who  knows  the  high  pleasure  joined  to 
the  gift  of  distinguishing  and  comparing,  of  learning 
every  day  a  little  more  of  the  inexhaustible  differences 
in  the  sensible  scheme  of  things. 

The  virtuoso  of  this  finer  make,  though  he  finds  his 
scope  in  all  the  senses,  even  the  more  neglected,  is  most 
concerned  with  the  domain  of  sight.  In  this  his  choice 
is  catholic  and  impartial  ;  untroubled  by  recollections 
of  ill-digested  Primers  of  Astronomy,  he  puts  the  red 
light  that  gleams  behind  a  moth's  eye  on  a  level  with 
the  crimson  sparkle  of  Antares,  pairing  the  two,  some 
August  night,  as  curiously  matched  in  depth  of  tint  ; 
nearer,  perhaps,  than  any  comparison  he  has  as  yet 
found.  He  can  note  the  endless  complexity  of  reacting 
colour  in  a  sunset  sky,  conscious  not  only  of  every 
passage  of  light,  suffused,  refracted,  modified  by  con- 
trast, every  effect  of  translucence  and  reflex,  but  also  ot 
his  own  contribution  to  the  whole,  the  ghostly  comple- 


mentaries  which  at  every  shift  of  the  eyes  overlay  and 
tinge  every  colour  he  sees.     But  while  the  true  dilet- 

l  tante  can  make  the  whole  visible  world  his  delight,  he 
may  at  times,  in  order  to  go  the  deeper,  narrow  the 
field  of  his  observation.  Light,  in  and  upon  water — to 
take  the  subject  suggested  by  the  book  under  notice — is 
in  itself  an  infinite  study  ;  narrow  it  again,  and  take  as 
a  subdivision  the  varying  colours  of  the  body  of  water 
—  its  own  tincture,  unaltered  by  reflection.  Compare 
the  sapphire  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  aquamarine, 
of  the  Atlantic,  or,  still  narrowing  the  circle,  the  several 
sorts  of  river-crystal  ;  lay  up  in  your  cabinet,  as  you 
may  in  the  space  of  a  day's  walk,  those  three  fine  dif- 
ferences of  marvellous  blue-green  in  Derwent,  Esk,  and 
Duddon  ;  or  Wandle's  "  deep  threads  of  clearness,  like 
the  chalcedony  in  moss-agate  ",  seen  in  memory — perhaps 

,  already  only  to  be  seen  in  memory — as  a  contrast  with  the 
brown  amber  of  some  moorland  beck.  And  if  one's 
walks  lead  beside  duller  streams,  whose  inner  light  is 
thick  with  South-country  loam  or  Midland  clays,  one. 
can  always  stop  at  the  surface  and  enjoy  the  endless 
variety  of  reflected  colour  and  form.  It  is  a  muddy 
ditch  indeed,  where,  as  the  breeze  crisps  the  still  reach, 
the  clear  picture  of  the  inverted  woods  and  sky  does 
not  shake  itself  into  a  rough  sketch,  a  squaring  and. 
blocking  in  of  masses,  a  delicate  generalisation,  in  some 
way  very  grateful  to  the  eye  ;  or  where  the  stream's 
own  current  does  not  throw  the  reflection  of  the  willow 
eyot  or  the  poplar  clump  at  the  bend  into  ceaseless- 
ripple  of  light  and  dark,  whose  play  seems  at  first  sight 
fantastically  orderless,  yet  if  watched  long'  enough,  will 
be  found  to  cast  its  coiling  lines  and  wavering  down- 
ward blots,  dark  green  on  silvery  white,  into  a  per- 
ceptible scheme  of  recurrent  forms. 

The  man  who  observes  nature  in  some  such  methods 
as  these  may  ask  himself,  if  he  has  leisure  to  think  of 
less  fortunate  men  when  one  of  the  ever  fresh  dis- 
coveries of  beauty  breaks  upon  him,  whether  those  who 
spend  their  time  in  looking  within  and  beyond  have  not. 
missed  the  earliest  step  of  all,  omitted  the  first  order  of 
initiation,  never  to  be  recovered  or  compensated  in  a 

i  lifelong  following  of  the  mysteries. 


THE  LEGENDS  OF  THOMAS  OF  CELANO. 

S.  Francis  of  Assisi  according  to  Brother  Thomas  of 
Celano.     His  descriptions  of  the  Seraphic  Father. 
a.d.  1229-1257.     With  a  critical  introduction  by 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Rosedale.    London  :  Dent.  1904. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

THOMAS  of  Celano  wrote  three  books  about 
S.  Francis  of  Assisi  :  the  First  Life,  approved  by 
Gregory  IX.,  in  February  1229;  the  Second  Life,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  First,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Minister- 
General,  Fra  Crescenzio  da  Jesi,  1 244-1 247  ;  and  a 
further  supplement,  dealing  only  with  the  miracles  of 
S.  Francis,  written  somewhere  before  1257  by  order  of 
yet  another  Minister-General,  the  Blessed  John  of  Parma. 
The  First  Life  has  been  three  times  printed,  by  the 
Bollandists  in  1768,  by  Fra  Stefano  Rinaldi  in  1806,  by 
Canon  Amoni  in  1880  ;  the  Second  Life  twice,  by  Rinaldi 
in  1806,  and  by  Amoni  in  1880  ;  and  the  "  Tractatus  de: 
Miraculis  "  once  only  by  P.  Francois  Van  Ortroy  in  the 
"  Analecta  Bollandiana  ",  XVIII.  1 13-176,  in  1899.  The 
Latin  originals  of  these  three  works  are  here  republished 
by  Dr.  Rosedale,  though  his  English  title-page  gives, 
no  hint  of  the  fact. 

Eight  MS.  versions  of  the  "  Vita  Prima" — two  now 
lost,  but  preserved  in  print — had  hitherto  been  publicly 
known  to  students.  Dr.  Rosedale  makes  known  three 
others— MSS.  of  Heidelberg,  Wiirzburg,  and  the 
Cistercian  Monastery  of  Ossegg  in  Bohemia — and, 
though  the  variants  they  furnish  are  of  no  great  im- 
portance, all  interested  in  the  Legends  will  be  grateful 
to  him  for  his  energy  and  diligence.  His  printed 
version  is  "  based  more  particularly  on  the  London 
version"  (Harl.  MS.  No.  47),  but,  to  our  mind,  in  such 
matters  it  is  better  to  follow  one  version  literally,  noting 
the  variants  of  other  versions  at  foot.  This  is  surely 
the  only  way  of  putting  all  versions  clearly  before  the 
student.  It'  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Rosedale  has 
styled  the  "Vita  Prima"  the  "  Legenda  Gregorii  ". 
There  is  warrant  enough  for  such  a  title  of  course,  but 
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as  "Vita  Prima"  it  was  published  by  Suyskenius,  1 
Rinaldi  and  Amoni,  and  as  "  Vita  Prima"  it  has  been  j 
cited  by  all  writers  on  Franciscan  subjects  since  its  first 
appearance  in  print.    Of  course  there  is  a  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  this  title  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Of  the  "Vita  Secunda "  until  1898  only  one  MS. 
was  known,  that  of  Codex  686  in  the  Town  Library  of 
Assisi.  Dr.  Rosedale  has  reproduced  this  and  calls  it 
the  "Legenda  Antiqua ".  Again  there  is  excellent 
warrant  for  the  title,  but  as  this  expression  is  now  more 
generally  employed  to  designate  a  collection  of  "  materia 
seraphica  "  of  which  the  Vatican  MS.  4354  is  a  typical 
specimen  and  which  in  a  printed  form  is  known  as  the 
"  Speculum  Vita?  ",  Dr.  Rosedale's  title  does  but  serve 
to  introduce  an  element  of  confusion.  In  1898  P.  Louis 
Antoine  de  Porrentruy,  a  Definitor-General  of  the 
Capuchin  Order,  purchased  at  the  Boncompagni  sale 
another,  and  hitherto  unknown,  MS.  of  the  "  Vita 
Secunda ".  The  little  codex  contained  at  the  end  a 
veritable  treasure:  the  "  Tractatus  de  Miraculis "  of 
Thomas  of  Celano  which  had  seemed  to  have  been  lost 
for  ever.  Even  the  text  of  the  "  Vita  Secunda"  proved 
to  be  of  great  value :  though  substantially  the  same  as 
the  Assisian  version,  yet  there  were  important  omissions, 
transpositions  and  additions,  in  many  of  which  so  com- 
petent a  judge  as  P.  Van  Ortroy  saw  the  hand  of 
Thomas  of  Celano  himself.  We  have  therefore  here  a 
second  and  revised  edition  of  the  "Vita  Secunda". 
This  Dr.  Rosedale,  under  the  odd  title  of  "  Tractatus 
Secundus  ",  together  with  the  Miracles,  also  prints  by 
the  courtesy  of  its  Capuchin  owners.  We  had  almost 
said  by  the  simplicity.  Was  there  ever  such  engaging 
simplicity  outside  the  Franciscan  Order?  Here  is  a 
veritable  treasure  of  which  only  one  known  copy  exists  : 
the  Capuchin  Order  discover  it,  purchase  it,  set  to  work 
in  their  leisurely  and  thorough  fashion  in  preparing  an 
edition  of  it ;  by  comes  an  English  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.S.  A. ; 
he  is  allowed  to  inspect  it,  copy  it,  and  anticipate  the 
Order  in  their  edition  of  it.  The  quixotic  simplicity  of 
Saint  Francis  himself  is  not  more  refreshing,  and  such 
an  act  should  surely  disarm  those  who  love  to  exalt  the 
Saint  at  the  expense  of  his  Order. 

Dr.  Rosedale  lacks  somewhat  the  gift  of  lucid  ex- 
position and  his  argument  is  consequently  a  trifle 
difficult  to  unravel  and  re-state.  Evidently  he  considers 
that  what  all  scholars  have  agreed  to  call  the  First  Life 
and  the  Second  Life  should  be  regarded,  in  spite  of  the 
score  or  so  of  years  which  separate  their  composition, 
as  one  work,  the  "  Vita  Prima",  because  the  one  has 
been  described  (though  not  by  the  author)  as  an  appendix 
of  the  other.  The  real  "  Vita  Secunda  "  to  him  appears 
to  be  its  second  edition,  the  Boncompagni  Codex. 
Here  surely  he  does  but  invite  us  to  the  inspection  of 
something  like  a  mare's  nest.  Then  he  calls  the  second 
edition  of  the  Second  Life  a  "  Tractatus  Secundus  "  ; 
he  says  this  "  Tractatus  Secundus  "  was  accompanied 
by  a  covering  letter  to  the  Minister-General  beginning 
"  Religiosa  Nostra  Sollicitudo "  ;  and  relies  on  the 
"  Chronica  XXIV.  Generalium  "  for  his  statement.  But 
what  does  that  chronicle  reveal?  On  p.  262,*  most 
clearly,  that  Thomas  of  Celano,  at  the  request  of  Fra 
Crescenzio  da  Jesi,  compiled  a  new  Legenda  "  de  vita 
et  verbis  beati  Francisci  "  ;  on  p.  276,  that  he  compiled 
a  further  treatise  at  the  request  of  another  Minister- 
General,  the  Blessed  John  of  Parma,  relating  only  to 
the  Miracles  of  the  Saint,  and  that  this  and  this  only 
was  accompanied  by  the  covering  letter  "  Religiosa"  : 
"  Et  sic  secundum  tractatum  qui  de  ejusdem  Sancti 
Patris  agit  miraculis,  compilavit,  quern  cum  epistola, 
quae  incipit  'Religiosa  Nostra  Sollicitudo',  misit  eidem 
Generali."  But  Dr.  Rosedale  relies  more  for  his 
singular  argument  on  a  statement  of  Salimbene  writing 
in  1284.  "  Et  scripsit ",  says  that  chronicler,  "  pul- 
cherrimum  librum  tarn  de  miraculis  quam  de  vita  &c.  "  ; 
therefore  Thomas  of  Celano  must  have  written  one  book 
dealing  with  both  life  and  miracles.  It  is  surely  more 
reasonable  to  suppose,  seeing  that  we  know  that  the 
"Vita  Secunda"  was  written  by  the  order  of  one 
Minister-General,  and  the  "Tractatus  de  Miraculis  "  by 
another,  that  Salimbene  is  only  here  speaking,  some- 
what loosely  perhaps  but  quite  naturally,  of  a  book 
because  he  has  read  the  two  treatises  bound  together  in 
one  and  the  same  codex.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.   Rosedale  has  not  assisted  the  student  by 


indicating-  the  omissions,  transpositions  and  additions 
of  the  second  edition,  and  that  in  what  he  calls  the 
"  Legenda  Antiqua  "  he  has  not  given  in  the  margin 
references  to  part  and  chapter  of  the  familiar  three 
divisions  of  the  Amoni  version.  Unhappily,  too,  mis- 
prints are  numerous,  and  we  fear  often  inexcusable. 
In  "  Secundas  Traditus "  for  "Secundus  Tractatus" 
we  have  an  extreme  example.  Of  our  charity  we  had 
hoped  that  that  "  Crescentius  de  ]esu  "  was  a  misprint : 
perhaps  it  is,  but  it  occurs  three  times  wrong  and 
not  once  right.  So  too  "Sancti  Francisci  de  Assisiz'" 
occurs  in  capital  letters  on  each  of  the  title-pages  of 
the  three  sections  into  which  this  work  is  divided. 

After  having  a  rare  MS.  lent  him  by  the  Cistercians 
of  Ossegg,  after  being  allowed  to  anticipate  the 
Capuchins  in  the  publication  of  their  unique  treasure, 
the  following  sentence  has  a  more  than  ungracious- 
ring  :  "...  with  respect  to  many  of  the  most  precious 
documents  in  existence  in  the  monasteries  the  ordinary 
person  is  denied  the  knowledge  even  of  their  existence 
&c."  How,  too,  we  would  ask,  can  one  know  with, 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  a  thing  when  the  very 
knowledge  of  its  existence  is  denied,  or  what  is  the 
use  of  denying  its  existence  when  its  existence  is  per- 
fectly well  known  ?  But  we  beg  pardon  :  it  is  only  the 
"ordinary  person"  who  suffers:  Dr.  Rosedale  is  evi- 
dently extraordinary  :  for  has  he  not  borrowed  the 
Ossegg  and  copied  the  Boncompagni  MS.?  Since  he 
so  positively  affirms  the  existence  in  monasteries  of 
MSS.  the  knowledge  of  whose  existence  is  denied  by 
their  possessors,  we  throw  open  our  columns  to  him, 
and  invite  him  to  begin  with  a  preliminary  list  of  twelve 
such  MSS.  This  information  would  be  of  the  highest 
utility,  and  we  feel  sure  that  representations  made  in 
the  proper  quarter  would  soon  cause  these  carefully 
hidden  MSS.  to  be  made  accessible  to  the  inspection  ot 
scholars. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  case  we  do  not  think  that 
this  book  should  ever  have  been  published.  It  is  a. 
well-known  fact  that  P.  Edouard  d'Alencon,  who,  says 
Dr.  Rosedale  most  justly,  "on  this  subject  has  no 
compeer",  has  for  long  been  engaged  on  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Celano  Legends  ;  the  prospectus  was 
issued  some  years  ago,  and  the  work  must  now  be 
nearing  completion.  When  it  appears  Dr.  Rosedale's. 
book  cannot  hope  to  serve  any  further  purpose,  and  its 
immediate  usefulness  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  such  as 
to  justify  this  anticipation  of  what  is  likely  to  prove  a 
definitive  and  flawless  edition. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Woman  Errant:  being  some  chapters  from  the 
Wonder  Book  of  Barbara  the  Commuter's  Wife." 
London  :  Macmillan.  New  Vork  :  The  Macmillan 
Co.    1904.  6s. 

Are  we  to  infer  from  the  increasing  mass  of  Day- 
Books,  Pot-Pourris,  Garden-Books,  and  the  like,  that 
the  novel  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  public  ?  Or  is  it 
merely  that  a  few  enterprising  ladies  have  discovered 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  convert  into  printed 
matter  the  fancies  and  thoughts  which  women  in  times 
of  less  publicity  kept  for  the  circle  of  their  friends  ?  It 
is  certainly  the  case  that  old  diaries  and  letters,  even  of 
undistinguished  persons,  are  more  amusing  than  the 
average  modern  novel  :  hence,  we  presume,  the  tempta- 
tion to  write  imaginary  journals  instead  of  conventional 
fiction.  A  novel,  however  poor  in  execution,  is  a 
troublesome  thing  to  construct,  whereas,  given  a  cer- 
tain fluency,  what  can  be  more  easy  than  to  cover, 
paper  with  the  things  one  says,  or  would  have  said  had 
the  thought  occurred  in  time,  in  the  contingencies  of 
daily  life  ?  The  novel  demands  architecture,  the  essay 
reflection  or  exact  knowledge,  whereas  to  write  a  Day- 
Book  is  merely  to  keep  a  phonograph  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  nursery.  The  fashion  at  any  rate  grows  in 
favour  with  both  sexes.  The  author  of  the  present 
volume  continues  to  chronicle  small  beer  pleasantly 
enough,  but  "The  Woman  Errant  "  is  not  as  interesting 
as  its  two  predecessors.  "  Commuter  ",  by  the  way,  is, 
we  believe,  New  Vorkist  for  a  season-ticket  holder,  a 
dweller  in  the  suburbs.  The  American  spirit  with  its 
fine  insight  seems  to  pounce  upon  the  purely  financial 
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side  of  suburban  life  ;  a  commuter  is  despised  not 
because  he  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  supposed  (as  here)  to 
be  out  of  touch  with  the  world  that  counts  ;  but  because 
he  cannot  afford  New  York  rents.  The  last  instalment 
of  the  commutrix's  confidences  is  very  like  a  novel  with 
a  purpose,  and  she  has  several  sensible  things  to  say 
upon  the  invasion  of  business  life  by  women.  Her 
whipping-block  is  a  remarkably  odious  young  woman 
whom  she  chaperons  to  well-merited  disaster.  But  the 
moral  of  nearly  four  hundred  prolix  pages  is  better 
expressed  in  a  preliminary  "  Meditation"  :  "  Yet  as  the 
Woman  Errant  .  .  .  entered  the  lists  to  prove  her 
prowess  ...  if  any  chanced  to  jostle  .  .  .  straight- 
way she  cried  aloud  'Give  place,  for  I  am  woman'." 
Apart  from  its  polemical  character,  the  book  is  a  sequel 
hardly  to  be  understood  by  readers  who  have  not 
browsed  in  "The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife  ". 

"The  Bright  Face  of  Danger."    By  Robert  Neilson 
Stephens.    London  :  Nash.   1904.  6s. 

Henri  de  Launcey,  son  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Tournoire, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Henri  Quatre  sought  the  bright  face 
of  danger  (or,  as  Americans  would  say,  went  looking 
for  trouble),  might  well  have  been  a  pupil  at  the  school 
of  arms  kept  by  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman.  He  is  a  pleasing 
youth,  and  his  translator  into  modern  English  has 
achieved  at  least  one  original  stroke,  in  making  him 
find  in  one  of  the  villains  of  the  piece  his  master  in  fence. 
Mr.  Stephens  begins  briskly,  and  shows  ingenuity  in 
getting  his  adventurer  into  the  frowning  castle  where 
the  ogre — we  mean  the  Count — watches  over  and  bullies 
the  fair  Countess.  But  once  inside  the  fortalice  the  fun 
flags.  We  know  those  winding  stairs  and  rope  ladders 
of  old.  In  the  later  chapters  the  hero  and  heroine  ride 
through  forests,  and  there  are  unfortunately  few  amuse- 
ments more  tedious  to  the  onlooker  than  such  a  ride. 
Some  statistician  ought  to  work  out  the  number  of  miles 
in  the  woodland  bridle-paths  traversed  by  characters  in 
recent  cloak-and-rapier  fiction.  The  influence  of  en- 
vironment comes  out  very  strongly  in  these  situations, 
which  always  produce  the  same  frame  of  mind  in  the 
hero  and  heroine.  The  present  novel,  however,  is  not 
a  bad  essay  in  this  genre,  though  it  somewhat  lacks 
vivacity  and  finish.  Henri  de  Launcey  does  not  strike 
us  as  a  lifelike  young  Frenchman  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

"Adria:  a  Tale  of  Venice."    By  Alexander  Nelson 
Hood.     London  :  Murray.     1904.     10s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  slender,  pointless  tale  ;  an  ill-digested  history 
of  Venice  under  Manin's  feverish  rule  ;  some  laboured 
descriptions  of  obvious  sights  and  scenes  ;  a  few 
chapters  of  rudimentary  folklore  :  these  are  the  in- 
gredients of  an  unsatisfactory  book.  It  reminds  one  of 
a  pudding,  which  has  been  duly  mixed  according  to 
rule  but  which  the  cook  has  forgotten  to  place  in  the 
oven.  Neither  interest  nor  emotions  are  aroused  on 
any  page,  and  one  might  have  passed  the  volume  over 
in  silence,  did  it  not  afford  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
test against  the  modern  practice  of  glorifying  revolution 
in  fiction.  It  is  likely  that  many  historical  heresies  in 
this  country  are  due  to  their  propagation  under  the 
guise  of  romance,  which  reaches  a  jury  impervious  to 
the  evidence  of  facts.  But  Mr.  Hood's  lack  of  imagina- 
tion must  prevent  him  from  ever  becoming  a  dangerous 
advocate.  The  pictures  which  accompany  his  book  are 
in  harmony  with  his  narrative. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"James  Edward,  the  Old  Pretender/'    The  Stanhope  Essay, 
j 904.     By  Henry  W.  Roome,  Exhibitioner  of  Merton 
College.    Oxford  :  Blackwell.    London  :   Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall.   1904.    2  s.  6d.  net. 
It  is  somewhat  amazing  to  learn  from  the  winner  of  the 
Stanhope  Prize  that  Anne  was  heir  to  the  throne  before  the  I 
birth  of  James  Edward,  and  that  she  was  sister  to  Lord 
Clarendon.    But,  having  come  to  grief  at  the  outset  over  such 
elementary  points,  Mr.  Roome  picks  himself  up  and  gives  a 
sound  and  business-like  account  of  the  unhappy  life  of  James 
Edward.    His  work  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  history  that 
the  average  Newdigate  bears  to  poetry,  but  he  has  studied  his 
period  carefully,  and  the  little  book  is  a  useful  essay  on  a 
somewhat  neglected  figure.     It  can  hardly  be  said  that  he 
enables  his  readers  to  envisage  the  Chevalier  for  themselves,  ; 


but  then  the  prince  is  a  good  deal  of  a  puzzle  to  the  psycho- 
logist. He  was  notably  free  from  several  defects  that  appeared 
constantly  in  his  race,  but  he  was  even  more  remarkably  devoid 
of  the  brilliant  qualities  that  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
adherents.  Most  of  us,  unfortunately,  know  only  the  grossly 
unfair  caricature  in  "  Esmond ".  If  the  Chevalier  showed 
indecision  during  the  'Fifteen  (an  episode  which  Mr.  Roome 
dismisses  too  curtly),  it  is  fair  to  remember  his  distinguished 
conduct  at  Malplaquet.  He  was  a  constant  invalid,  much 
absorbed  in  religion,  and  successful  adventurers  are  made  of 
different  stuff.  His  latest  biographer  has  very  little  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  as  his  handling  of  Princess  Clementina's  adven- 
tures shows,  but  no  doubt  that  counts  for  virtue  in  a  prize 
essayist,  and  indeed  there  is  too  much  fine  writing  on  such 
themes  for  us  to  cavil  at  a  sober  narrative  well  expressed.  To 
take  two  minor  points,  why  should  General  Dillon  be  called 
"an  Irish  rebel"  (one  would  hardly  style  Dundee  a  Scots  rebel), 
and  what  exactly  are  Highland  lairds  ? 

"  Kings'  Letters  :  from  the  Early  Tudors.  With  the  Letters 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn."  Edited  by  Robert 
Steele.    London  :  De  La  More  Press.    1904.    2S.  6d.net. 

The  second  volume  of  this  series  is  devoted  to  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  The  first  Tudor  King  was  not 
a  good  letter-writer,  but  his  matter  is  often  interesting.  Several 
of  his  letters  here  reprinted  throw  light  on  the  Perkin  Warbeck 
affair,  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  series  is  his 
statement,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  excusing  himself 
for  lukewarmness  in  the  projected  crusade  against  the  Turks, 
that  "  the  English  mariners  had  not  been  accustomed  to  sail 
any  further  but  to  Pisa".  Yet  his  granddaughter  gave  its 
charter  to  the  East  India  Company  !  Henry  VIII.,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  his  robust  personality  very  clearly.  His 
matrimonial  affairs  naturally  bulk  large,  and  his  letters  to 
Anne  Boleyn  before  their  marriage  are  very  striking.  Con- 
sistency was  the  last  virtue  which  Henry  could  claim,  and  it 
is  curious  to  trace  the  unhappy  history  of  Katharine  of  Aragon 
by  the  aid  of  these  extracts.  At  first  she  is  mentioned  with 
respect  and  affection,  then  we  hear  of  her  "  most  ungodly 
obstinate  and  inobedient "  conduct,  and  finally  Henry  calmly 
announces  that  "  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  unto 
His  mercy  out  of  this  transitory  life  the  right  excellent 
princess,  our  dearest  sister,  the  lady  Katharine,  relict  of  our 
natural  brother  prince  Arthur  ".  Other  letters  are  instructive 
on  the  ecclesiastical  situation  and  the  high  politics  of  Europe 
with  all  its  diplomatic  complications.  Some  useful  letters  on 
Irish  affairs  are  reprinted,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  about  the 
friction  with  Scotland.  Henry's  persistent  bad  faith  towards 
his  troublesome  neighbour  comes  out  clearly,  but  he  has  the 
assurance  to  write  to  James  IV.  that  at  his  behaviour  "  we 
cannot  marvel,  considering  the  ancient  accustomable  manner 
of  your  progenitors,  which  never  kept  faith  and  promise  longer 
than  pleased  them  ".  This  little  volume  is  a  very  attractive 
footnote  to  history. 

"Selections  from  the  Old  Irish  Glosses."  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  By  John  Strachan.  Dublin  :  For  the  School 
of  Irish  Learning,  Hodges,  Figgis.    1904.    3s.  6d.  net. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  the  revival  of  the 
Irish  language  that  we  are  glad  to  find  distinguished  Keltic 
scholars  coming  forward  with  works  of  genuine  scholarship  not 
likely  to  attract  the  multitude.  Mingled  with  the  real  sincerity 
of  some  leading  Gaelic  Leaguers  are  the  bravado  of  many 
fervent  souls  who  are  willing  to  support  the  movement 
"  pourvu  que  5a  embete  les  Anglais  and  the  tiresome  pose  of 
certain  men  of  letters  who  are  ready  to  express  any  amount  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  provided  that  no  one  expects  them  to 
learn  Irish  themselves.  But  apart  from  all  the  noise  and  self- 
advertisement  there  is  a  really  interesting  attempt  to  foster  the 
sound  study  of  a  language  whose  philological  importance  was 
ignored  in  these  islands  until  the  Germans  revealed  it.  Old 
Irish  (as  distinguished  from  the  Middle  Irish  in  which 
practically  all  the  imaginative  and  poetical  literature  has  come 

( Continued  on  page  340. ) 
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vlown  to  us)  is  only  to  be  recovered  from  such  glosses,  made  by 
Irish  monks  on  ecclesiastical  Latin  texts  before  the  ninth 
century,  as  have  survived  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent. 
Professor  Strachan  has  now  edited  a  selection  from  these  in  a 
handy  little  book  containing  a  complete  vocabulary  and  very 
copious  grammatical  notes,  embodying  the  results  of  the  latest 
research.  The  book  is  intended  only  for  serious  students,  its 
interest  being  entirely  linguistic  and  philological.  Its  reception 
in  Ireland  will  afford  a  searching  test  of  the  amount  of  real 
earnestness  in  the  language  movement. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  REVIEWS. 

Calchas  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  utters  an  eighteen-page  "  note  " 
of  warning  against  what  he  calls  the  new  German  intrigue, 
but  the  "new"  is  not  novel  and  is  merely  the  old  Germano- 
phobia  served  up  with  the  fresh  vigour  generated  by  changing 
circumstances.  The  possibility  of  an  Anglo-German  agree- 
ment induces  Calchas  to  republish  all  the  eld  prejudices  against 
Germany  and  to  enlarge  on  Germany's  obvious  desire  to  keep 
us  friendly  whilst  she  is  adding  to  her  naval  resources  to  an 
extent  which  will  enable  her  some  day  to  strike  at  Great 
Britain  by  sea  as  she  struck  at  Austria  and  France  by  land. 
He  is  not  less  concerned  as  to  the  view  France  would  take  of 
an  Anglo-German  entente.  The  Republic  might  consider 
itself  betrayed,  and  Calchas  assures  us  that  nothing  but  the 
dean  breach  between  British  opinion  and  German  Anglo- 
phobia could  have  made  possible  our  present  happy  relations 
with  France.  "We  have  to  prepare  against  Germany  con- 
stantly, thoroughly  and  with  increasing  vigilance  ",  and  in  any 
case  as  everybody's  friend  is  nobody's  friend,  we  must  choose 
between  France  and  Germany.  In  Mr.  Alfred  Stead's  article 
also  in  the  "  Fortnightly "  on  the  situation  in  the  Far  East 
Germany  is  still  the  enemy,  and  we  are  told  that  she  was  only 
kept  in  the  straight  path  of  neutral  good  faith  at  Kiaochau  by 
the  Russian  defeat  and  the  gathering  of  the  British  fleet  at 
Wei-hai-wei.  In  the  "  National  Review  "  Quirinus  writes  on 
the  King  and  Foreign  Policy  in  the  strain  adopted  by  Calchas. 
Germany  it  is  said  made  a  determined  effort  to  defeat  the 
King's  diplomacy  which  resulted  in  the  Anglo-French  under- 
standing. "  The  attempt  which  is  being  made  through  the 
German  Embassy  and  not  resisted  as  it  should  be  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  to  induce  King  Edward  to  favour  a  policy 
which  in  reality  is  only  a  renewal  of  the  old  unfortunate  and 
humiliating  concessions  to  Germany  is  sure  to  fail  when  the 
nation  realises  its  significance.  It  is  not  credible,  moreover, 
that  his  Majesty  will  set  to  work  to  undo  the  good  he 
accomplished  during  the  early  months  of  his  reign."  The 
wicked  designs  of  Germany  are  further  illustrated  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Marston  in  the  "Monthly ".  He  gives  a  precis  of  August 
Niemann's  "  Der  Weltkrieg  Deutsche  Traume",  the  chief 
dream  of  this  German  Imperialist  being  the  downfall  of 
England  after  a  world  conflict  ending  with  the  triumphal  entry 
of  the  German  Emperor  at  the  head  of  the  allies  into  London. 
According  to  the  German  idea  France,  Russia  and  Germany 
are  prepared  to  unite  in  order  to  crush  the  common  enemy, 
and  Mr.  Marston  thinks  that  such  an  alliance  is  not  so  im- 
probable as  some  people  imagine.  Dr.  Dillon  who  writes  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  would  no  doubt  agree. 
He  makes  his  usual  elaborate  study  of  the  international  situa- 
tion, and  finds  it  difficult  wholly  to  reject  the  statement  that 
Russia's  direct  object  in  the  recent  seizures  of  British  ships  was 
to  inflict  irreparable  damage  on  our  sea  trade.  "  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  if  she  intended  to  force  on  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  near  future,  neither  the  tone  of  her  press  nor  the 
action  of  her  military  and  naval  authorities  could  well  be 
different  from  what  it  now  is". 

Dealing  with  the  war  itself,  there  are  only  three  articles  in  the 
reviews  which  claim  attention.  In  the  "  National  Review"  ap- 
pears a  special  fifty-six  page  supplement  and  map  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Repington,  who  tells  the  story  of  the  negotiations  and 
the  operations  to  date,  and  an  article  by  Captain  Mahan  on 
"  Some  Consideration  of  Principles  ".  Captain  Mahan  wastes 
many  words  to  establish  an  important  and  interesting  point  :  the 
advantage  which  Russia  might  have  and  to  some  extent  has  de- 
rived from  clinging  on  to  Port  Arthur.  General  Stoessel's  heroic 
defence  has  afforded  General  Kuropatkin  a  certain  measure 
of  relief  and  ought  to  have  enabled  the  Baltic  fleet  to  get  round 
to  the  Far  East  to  co-operate  with  Russia's  other  naval  forces. 
Russia  has  missed  her  opportunity,  but  Captain  Mahan  is 
assured  that  the  holding  on  to  Port  Arthur  might  have  proved 
as  justified  by  the  event  as,  he  says,  was  the  holding  on  to 
Ladysmith,  which  prevented  the  Boers  from  overrunning  Natal. 
The  third  article  on  the  war  is  the  beginning  in  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century  "  of  a  "  complete  history  "  by  Baron  Suyematsu 
who  gives  instances  of  the  "  reckless  and  high-handed  infrac- 
tions of  solemn  pledges  and  treaties  "  on  the  part  of  Russia  which 
compelled  Japan  to  break  off  negotiations.  Russia's  internal 
condition  is  examined  by  Carl  Joubert  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century" and  S.  I.  Rybakoff  in  the  "Independent".  Mr.  Joubert 
predicts  a  revolution  which  will  break  up  the  power  of  the 
^Church,  abolish  bureaucracy  and  extend  education  to  the  whole 


people.  He  holds  that  the  Tsar  by  the  choice  he  makes  of  his 
ministers  is  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
Mr.  Rybakoff  explains  the  Russian  conception  of  the  State  as  a 
partnership  between  the  Tsar,  the  nobility  and  the  officials  ; 
the  combination  makes  up  "  the  true  weakness  of  Russia".  In 
the  "  Fortnightly"  Mr.  A.  Kinloch  traces  the  pessimism  of  the 
Russian  to  his  education,  which  from  the  outset  he  says  leaves 
no  room  for  healthy  mental  development  and  is  apt  to  turn 
youth  into  manhood  prematurely.  What  the  Russian  wants  is 
some  form  of  sport,  conducive  alike  to  happiness  and  vigour. 

The  Scottish  Free  Church  case  forms  the  subject  of  a  long 
epistle  in  verse  "  from  Alexander  Cargill,  elder  of  the  Kirk  of 
the  Remnant  to  the  Reverend  Murdo  Mucklethraw,  minister  of 
the  aforesaid  Kirk"  and  a  long  article  on  the  "Ultramontane 
Debacle  ",  both  in  "Blackwood".  Vigorous  statements  of  the 
case  for  the  Free  Church  are  made  by  Lady  Frances  Balfour 
in  the  "  National  "  and  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Sloan  in  the  "  Fortnightly  ". 
In  the  reviews  as  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  "  Wee  Kirkers" 
win  easily.  In  the  matter  of  domestic  politics,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Spender  secures  first  place  in  the  "  Contemporary "  with 
an  admonitory  essay  on  the  "Protectionist  parodyisms" 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  addressed  to  the  Unionist  Free 
Traders,  to  whom  he  gives  advice  unsolicited  and  gratis  : 
they  are  reminded  that  Mr.  Balfour's  promises  do  not  bind 
Mr.  Chamberlain  nor  any  Government  but  the  present 
Government,  which  will  pass  out  of  existence  at  the  end  of 
this  parliament.  Mr.  Spender  does  not  disguise  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  Government  survived  the  last  Session,  but  that 
fact  does  not  destroy  his  confidence  as  to  the  future.  The 
"Monthly"  in  an  article  entitled  "Last  Year  and  Next", 
reviews  its  contributions  to  the  anti-Chamberlain  campaign. 
In  the  "Independent"  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  no  doubt  en- 
couraged by  his  recent  experiences  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  Radical  leader,  sets  forth  the  Welsh  political  programme. 
He  maps  out  a  scheme  of  devolution,  under  the  effective  and 
continued  control  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  order  that  no 
apprehension  as  to  its  character  may  prevent  its  adoption. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George's  readiness  to  trust  the  Imperial  Parliament 
arises  of  course  from  his  confidence  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  his  voice  will  have  more  weight  in  its  proceedings  than 
it  has  at  present.  Mr.  Tom  Mann  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  the  political  and  industrial 
situation  in  Australia.  He  describes  the  present  social  unrest 
and  want  of  employment,  and  denies  that  Australia  is  the 
paradise  of  the  workman.  But  all  the  same  he  considers  fate 
has  decreed  that  "  these  Australian  states  shall  be  the  fore- 
runners in  a  really  triumphant  democracy ",  but  not  on 
American  lines,  for  "  the  workers  of  America  are  amongst  the 
most  exploited  people  on  earth"'.  In  the  "Fortnightly" 
Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  has  an  article  entitled  "The  Charter 
of  Secondary  Education".  He  means  thereby  the  new  rules 
and  regulations  which  have  been  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Morant.  Notwithstanding  some  criticism  of  detail  he 
describes  them  as  the  formulation  of  a  definite  system  of 
national  education  based  on  really  scientific  principles. 
Matthew  Arnold's  heart's  desire  is  attained  and  secondary 
education  has  a  charter  "  under  which  it  takes  its  place  in  the 
fighting  line  among  the  organised  spiritual  forces  that  the 
country  recognises  as  indispensable  factors  in  the  great  Welt- 
kampf  for  national  existence  ". 

Society,  women,  and  humour  are  three  themes  which  lend 
themselves  to  the  easy  method  of  depreciating  the  present  by 
exalting  the  past.  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  traces 
what  he  calls  social  sickness  to  the  vulgarity  and  immorality  of 
the  idle  rich.    He  does  not  suggest  that  our  younger  civilisa- 
!  tion  should  attempt  to  emulate  the  times  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  the 
Medicis  at  Florence,  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  at  Rome,  but  he 
finds  in  "  the  flower  of  an  old  and  noble  civilisation  "  redeem- 
ing qualities  of  wit  and  culture  not  to  be  discovered  among  the 
smart  set  of  to-day  who  kill  time  by  spending  money  recklessly 
and  ignorantly.    It  is  a  heavy  indictment  which  loses  a  certain 
amount  of  force  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Benson  contrasts  the 
present  with  the  past  by  taking  the  best  among  the  smart  folk 
in  the  one  case  and  opposing  it  to  the  worst  in  the  other.  In 
the  "Nineteenth  Century"  Mr.  Marriott- Watson  has  some 
!  things  to  say  on  the  evolution  of  the  American  woman.  Her 
j  lapse  from  "  muliebriety  "  constitutes  the  peril  of  national  life 
J  in   America  ;  her  liberty  is  enlarging  the  opportunities  cf 
j  neurosis  ;  "  she  is  a  most  interesting  and  astonishing  experi- 
!  ment "  ;  "  she  has  perfected  the  cult  of  pleasure  as  no  living 
j  being  in  all  the  history  of  the  world"  ever  perfected  it  before, 
and,  retaining  the  shadows  of  universal  feminine  qualities,  she 
has  become  physically  "  a  handsome  clothes  horse  ".    What  is 
I  behind  it  all?  asks  Mr.  Marriott-Watson.     Miss  Ella  Mac- 
mahon  in  the  "  National  Review  ",  taking  up  another  question 
j  of  some  social  importance,  denies  that  humour  is  declining, 
and  promises  us,  a  little  rashly,  that   before  the  twentieth 
!  century  shall  have  become  the  good  old  times  it  will  have  pro- 
I  vided  the  world  with  yet  another  great  humourist.    She  trusts 
to  "  the  capacity  for  humour   which  is  always  w  ith   us  "  to 
I  maintain  progress  and  give  us  in  changing  conditions  humour 
equal  to  anything  seen  in  previous  generations. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  151s. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

SUB-EDITOR. — Publisher  requires  the  services  of 
Sub-Editor,  preferably  a  young  man,  to  take  charge  of  high-clas:. 
Magazines.  Must  be  well  educated,  possess  sound  artistic  knowledge,  wide 
experience  of  artists  and  the  prices  they  usually  command,  and  be  well  versed  in 
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PROMENADE  CONCERTS.       QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8. 
QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.   Conductor— Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Tickets,  is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s.:  of  usual  Agents,  Queen's  Hill  Box  Office,  and  Robert 
Newman,  Manager,  320  Regent  Street. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  S.15.  ViSRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Wednesday  at  2.0. 





THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  S.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  ^100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 

Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

IF  YOU  DRINK  SODA  WATER,  DRINK  THE  BEST. 


w.&  J. 
Burrow, 
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Springs, 


Malvern.  ^ 
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•'Alpha  Brand." 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


NEVER    REQUIRES  GRINDING. 


Black  Handle  ..  ..  5  6 
Ivory  Handle  ..   7  6 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 

Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste   ..  6d. 


Wholesale:  Osborne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L-'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  \ F-  GREEN  &  CO-  I  Head  Offices : 

^1  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  \  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  18  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


EPPS'S 


An  admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


The  Original  Cocoa,  and  a  Speciality,  being-  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  invigorating 
nutritious  qualities  and  its  delicious  flavour.  This 
Cocoa,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  substance  of 
the  Cocoa  Nib,  maintains  its  leading  position 
after  three-quarters  of  a  Century  as  the  best  form 
of  Cocoa  for  every-day  use. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


D  A  DD  O   B E AUT,FUL  hardy^ 

Daffodils 

The  most  lovely  of  all  Sprinc  Flowers 


BARR'S  POPULAR  21-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  for 

Pot-culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border. 

Hal/  the  above  Collection  for  10/6. 

BARR'S  WOODLAND  21  -  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable 

for  Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 

BARR   &  SONS, 

II,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


PUBLIC 


OPINION 


Price  2<a.  weekly. 


A  Rapid  Review  of  the  Press  Opinions  of  the  Week, 


Special  Articles : 
POLITICAL.    WOBBLERS  : 

YIII.  Mr.  Richard  F.  Cavendish,  M.P. 

MEN  WHO  MAKE  PUBLIC  OPINION: 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Herbert. 

MORE  ABOUT  OUR  HOSPITAL  SCHEME, 

OUR  GIRLS: 

YI.  The  Girl  as  Trifler. 

Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 


La  plus  repandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les- 
grandes  revues  franchises  et  etrangeres,  nouvelle  serie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  inedits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1904  recevront  gratuitement  tous- 
les numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  c*est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parm  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  du  Musee  du  LouWe,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  grahtit  stir  demande. 

PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directecr,  JEAN  FINOT. 
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Partridge  Shooting 

has  Commenced. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  prospects  of 
sport  for  the  season,  where  the  best  sport  is 
to  be  found,  and  if  you  desire  information 
on  sporting  topics  generally,  you  should  not 
fail  to  buy  a  copy  of 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED 

OF  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Price  6d. 


Among   regular    features   of    the  journal 

week  by  week  are — 

CROQUET.    By  Viscount  Doneraile. 

LAND  AND  WATER  NOTES.    By  G.  A.  B. 

Dewar. 

YACHTING.    By  H.  L.  Reiach. 

ANGLING.    By  "Scarriff." 

LAWN  TENNIS.    By  H.  S.  Scrivener. 

RACING.    By  "  Auk." 

POLO.    By  "  Old  Westminster." 

GOLF,   ATHLETICS,    OTTER  HUNTING. 

By  Various  Contributors. 


Among  the  special  contents  of  last  week 
were — 

A  beautiful  full-page  Plate  showing  "  Driven 
Partridges  "  (especially  drawn  for  this 
number). 

A  full  description,  with  a  large  number  of 
special  Photographs,  of 

BROOM  HEAD, 

the  famous  country  seat  of  Mr.  Rimington 
Wilson. 


Acrostic  Competition— Large  Prizes. 


LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED  can  be  obtained 
from  any  Newsagent  or  Bookstall.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
securing  a  copy,  send  stamps  or  P.O.  6§d.  to  The  Publisher,  Land 
and  Water  Offices,  12  and  13,  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Annual  Subscription,  28s.;  Six  Months,  14s.;  Three  Months,  7s. 

Sample  copy  of  any  week  but  the  current  number  will  be  sent  fres 
of  charge  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  post- 
■card  addressed  as  above. 
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Fiction. 

Eve's  Adventures  (S.  Ashton).    Simpkin.    2s-  6'/. 
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and  Windus.  6s. 
The  Seiners  (James  B.  Connolly).    Ilodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
The  Florentine  Chair  (St.  John  Lucas).    Appleton.    Jr.  6d. 
Sabrina  Warham  (Laurence  Housman).     Murray.  6.r. 
Sir  Bevill  (Arthur  C.  Thynne).    Lane.  6.?. 
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Meadowsweet  and  Rue  (Silas  K.  Hocking).     Unwin.  6.f. 

Jean  Sma'  and  the  "  Glesgae  Bailie"   (John  Allan).  Glasgow: 

Bryce.    is.  net. 
Mrs.  Belfort's  Stratagem  (Thomas  Cobb).    Nash.  6s. 
My  Chums  at  School  (Tyson  Stubbs).    Greening.  6s. 
Reginald  (Saki).    Methuen.    2s.  6d.  net. 
"  Trim  "  and  Antrim's  Shores  (H.  G.  Fildes).    Greening.  6.?. 

History. 

A  Leader  of  Society  at  Napoleon's  Court  (Catherine  M.  Bearne). 
Unwin.    icw.  6d. 

The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America  (Sir  Arthur  Helps.  Vol.  IV.) 
John  Lane.    y.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

Poor  Law  Administration  (  J.  Buchanan  Lang).     Paisley  :  Gardner. 

Natural  History  and  Stort. 
A  Book  of  the  Snipe  ("  Scolopax  ").    Blackwood.    p.  net. 
Nature  Teaching  (Francis  Watts  and  William  G.  Freeman).  Murray. 
35.  6d. 

Reprints. 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Daniel  Defoe.  "  The  Boys'  Classics  ").  Richards. 
is.  net. 

"  The  Wisdom  of  the  East  "  :  The  Sayings  of  Lao  Tzii  (Translated 
from  the  Chinese  by  Lionel  Giles).    Orient  Press. 

School  Books. 

Elementary  Pure  Geometry  with  Mensuration  (E.  Budden).  Chambers. 

2S. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Cultivation  of  Man  according  to  the  Teachings  of  Common- 
Sense  (Charles  A.  Witchell).    Stewart.    3^.  6d. 

The  Problem  of  Monopoly  (John  Bates  Clark).    Macmillan.     $s.  net. 

The  Brain  Book  and  How  to  Read  it  (II.  C.  Donovan).  Jarrold. 
6.?.  net. 

Present-Day  Rationalism  Critically  Examined  (G.  Henslow).  Hodder 

and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Heralds  of  Revolt :  Studies  in  Modern  Literature  and  Dogma  (William 

Barry).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    Js.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Book  of  Consolations  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Mar  lstoc>'-Yalibh 
of  Kuphlana  in  Adiabene  (The  Syriac  Text  edited  with  an 
English  Translation  by  Philip  Scott-Moncrieff.  Part  I.  :  The 
Syriac  Text).  Luzac. 

Notes  on  the  Psalter  (Charles  Evans).    Murray,    js.  6d.  net. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  treated  as  an  Authentic  Record  (Rev.  George 
Greenwood.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.)  Church  Frinting  Com- 
pany. 8s. 

Jewish  Addresses  delivered  at  the  Services  of  the  Jewish  Religious 
Union,  1902-3.    Johnson.    35.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

A  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze  (William  Edgar  Geil).     Hodder  and 

Stoughton.  6s. 
Paris  and  Environs  (Karl  Baedeker).    Baedeker.  611;. 

Miscellaneous. 

Drama,  A  Dictionary  of  the  (W.  Davenport  Adams.    Vol.  I.  :  A-G). 

Chatto  and  Windus.     10.?.  6d.  net. 
Homophonic  Vocabulary  (Compiled  by  Charles  B.  Waite).    Chicago  : 

Waite  and  Co. 
Musical  Recollections  (Bessie  Palmer).    Scott.    "]s.  6d. 
Organisation  and  Equipment  Made  Easy  (Major  S.  T.  Banning). 

Gale  and  Polden.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Superstitions  about  Animals  (Frank  Gibson).    Scott.    3?.  6d. 
The  Jewish  Year  Book    5665    (Edited    by  Rev.   Isidore  Harris). 

Greenberg.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Working   with   the    Hands    (Booker   T.    Washington).  Richards. 

6s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September  : — The  Geographical 
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T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST. 

SILAS  K.  HOCKING'S  ABSORBING  NEW  ROMANCE. 
MEADOWSWEET   AND  RUE. 

Red  Cloth  Library.  6s. 


PETRARCH  AND  LAURA. 

THE  SECRET  OF  PETRARCH. 

By  E.  J.  MILLS. 
With  13  Photogravure  Plates,  one  in  Colour.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  net. 


UNDER  THE  FIRST  EMPIRE. 

LEADER  OF  SOCIETY 

AT  NAPOLEON'S  COURT. 

By  CATHERINE  M.  BEARNE. 
Fully  Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  GREAT  STATESMAN. 

MY    MEMORY    OF  GLADSTONE. 

By  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 
With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


A.  C.  PLOWDEN'S  MEMORIES. 
GRAIN  OR  CHAFF? 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Police  Magistrate. 

New  Edition.    Cloth,  6s. 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  HANDBOOK. 

GARDENING   FOR  THE  MILLION. 

By  ALFRED  PINK,  Author  of  "  Recipes  for  the  Million." 
Profusely  Illustrated.    2s.  6d.  net. 


A   ROMANCE   OF  MARRIAGE. 

THEY  TWAIN. 

By  Mrs.  AUBREY    RICHARDSON.  6s. 


ASK  FOR  1  HE  NEW  POPULAR  EDITION  OF 

MARK    RUTHERFORD'S  WORKS 

5  volumes.    Cloth,  is.  net  each. 


T.  FISHER  UNW1N,  London,  E.G. 


25-       TO-DAY  2° 

(THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE-JOURNAL) 
Price  2d. 

Contains  in  the  issue  dated  September  7th, 

A  Startling  Light  on  the  Beck  Case. 
"  THE   POWER  OF  THE  POLICE." 
No.  II  "The  Detective." 

By  Alan  G.  Scott. 

"THE  MAN  WHO  COULD  JOKE  WITH  DEATH." 

[An  Impertinent  Tale.) 
By   Hayden  Church. 

"THE   UNFORTUNATE  PRINCESS." 

The  Secret  History  of  the  Unhappy  Career  of  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Saxe-Coburg. 

A   UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE. 

By  I.  Zangwill. 

The  New  Humorous  Serial  that  Everybody  is  Talking  About : 
"THE    SEAT   OF  MOODS." 

By  the  New  Humorous  Writer, 
W.  H.  Koebei.. 

"PEOPLE,  PLEASANT  AND  UNPLEASANT." 

By  Cecil  Claridge. 


AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
MASCULINE  MODES. 
CARDS. 

CLUB  CHATTER. 


CITY  CHATTER. 
CHESS. 
BOOKS,  &c. 


All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 

TO-DAY. 


THE  DEJ:AJV10RE  PRESS. 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

ALL  ABOUT  SHIPS  AND 
SHIPPING. 

A  Popular  Handbook  of  Nautical  Information. 

By  FRANCIS  MILTOUN. 

With  Six  Coloured  Plates,  and  many  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  specially  designed 
attractive  Cover,  stamped  in  Colours.    5s.  net. 
"  In  every  way  this  is  one  of  the  most  complete  little  manuals  of  the  sea  and  the 
sea  services  we  have  seen." — Lloyd's  Weekly. 


SALAMAN  AND  ABSAL.  By  Edward  FitzGerald. 

Reprint  of  the  First  Edition  of  1856.    With  12  illustrations  by  Blanchl- 

Japanese   vellum,  cloth  gilt, 


McManus. 
ss.  net. 


Hand-made  paper,  2s.  6d.  net 


BROWNING'S     ESSAY    ON     SHELLEY.     His  Intro 
duction  to  the  Spurious  Shelley  Letters.    With  an  Introduction  by  Richaro 
Garnett,  C.B.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 
_  "  Though  Browning  neglected  his  proper  duty  as  an  editor,  we  owe  to  his  neglect 

his  one  important  prose  composition,  which  expounds  his  view  s  on  the  objective 

and  subjective  elements  in  poetry  and  testifies  to  his  appreciation  of  Shelley. 

Dr.  Garnett  discusses  the  essay  in  an  introduction." — Times. 


THE    KING'S  CLASSICS.    Neu  Volumes. 

Containing  the  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  HENRY  \  III. 

KINGS'    LETTERS— LETTERS    OF    THE    KINGS  OF 

ENGLAND  FROM  ALFRED  TO  HENRY  VIII.  Newly  Edited  from 
the  Originals  by  Robert  Steele.  With  Portraits  of  Henry  V.  and  Anne 
Boleyn  as  Frontispieces.  2  vols.  2s.  6d.  net  each  ;  quarter-bound  vellum, 
3s.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  STORY  OF  CUPID  AND  PSYCHE.    From  "The 

Golden  Ass"  of  Apuleius.  Translated  by  W.  Adlingtok  (1566).  Edited 
by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D.  With  Frontispiece,  is.  net :  quarter-bound 
vellum,  2s.  net. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  FULK  FITZWARINE.  Newly 
Translated  from  the  Anglo-French  by  Alice  Kemp-Welch.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Professor  Brandin.  With  Frontispiece,  is.  6d.  net  ;  quarter-bound 
vellum,  2S.  6d.  net. 

EIKON   BASILIKE,  or,  The  King's  Book.    With  Engraved 

Portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  Edited  by  Edward  Almack,  F.S.A.  2s.  od.  net ; 
quarter-bound  vellum,  3s.  6d.  net. 


Change  of  Address. 

Messrs.  ALEXANDER  MORING,  Ltd  ,  have  recently  REMOVED  to 
new  and  larger  premises  at 

32  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


THIBET. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth,  324  pp.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE    EXPLORATION   OF  THIBET. 

By  GRAHAM  SANDBERG,  ft. A. 
Its  History  and  Particulars  from  1623  to  1904.    With  Maps  of  Thibet 
and  Plan  of  the  Sacred  City  of  Lhasa. 
"As  a  chronicle  of  travel  and  review  of  exploration  Mr.  Sandberg's 
work  merits  praise  for  the  cautious  care  and  industry  with  which  it  has 
been  compiled." — A  thenceuni. 


\Xow  ready. 


JAPAN. 

Royal  Svo.  cloth,  400  pp.,  21s.  1 

THE  IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  NAVY. 

By  FRED  T.  JANE.     "All  the  Worlds  Fighting  Ships." 
With  80  Illustrations. 
Its  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
Plans,  Photographs,  and  full  Descriptions  of  all  Ships  in  the  Navy 
Japanese  Dockyards,  and  Arsenals. 

"The  best  account  extant  of  the  Japanese  Navy  and  its  possi- 
bilities. " — Spectator. 

RUSSIA. 

Royal  8vo.  cloth,  730  pp.  25s.  net. 

THE    IMPERIAL    RUSSIAN  NAVY. 

By  FRED  T.  JANE. 
With  over  150  Illustrations. 
The  First  Edition  appeared  five  years  ago.    Since  then  the  Russian 
Navy  has  been  revolutionised.    The  book  has  now  been  almost  entirely 
re-written,  and  stands  as  the  only  work  dealing  with  the  Russian  Navy 
as  it  is  in  these  early  days  of  1904. 

"  Mr.  Jane's  volume  of  more  than  seven  hundred  pages  may  be 
described  as  an  up-to-date,  well-arranged,  and  concise  encyclopaidia  of 
its  subject. ''--Daily  JVe^vs. 


London:  W.  TI I  ACKER  and  CO.,  2  Creed  Lane,  E.C. 


NOTICE. 

T/ie  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  V  REVIEW  are  :- 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 


One  Year  ... 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


£ 
1 
o 
o 


£  s.  d. 
1  10  4 
o  15  2 
077 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  RE  VIE  V/  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  IV.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  \  ■  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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DRANE'S  ABC  HANDBOOKS 


Red  Cloth,  price  Is.  each. 


Do  you  Piay  Golf? 

If  you  DO,  you  -will  find  the  A  B  C  OF  GOLF 

useful. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  but  would  like  to,  the  book  will 
tell  you  all  you  need  know. 

Do  you  Own  a  Motor  ? 

If  you  DO,  the  ABC  OF  MOTORING  will  be 

worth  much  to  you. 
If  you  DO  NOT,  you  probably  know  some  one 

who  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Can  you  Swim  ? 

If  you    CAN,   Ex-Club    Captain's   ABC  OF 

SWIMMING  will  interest  you. 
If  you  CANNOT,  you  had  better  get  the  book  at 

once,  and  learn  how. 

Do  you  Carry  a  Camera  ? 

If  you  DO,  the  A  B  C  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  will 
help  you  out  of  many  difficulties. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  but  are  thinking  of  getting 
one,  the  book  will  instruct  you  in  a  delightful 
holiday  pastime. 

Can  you  Handle  a  Rifle  ? 

//  you   CAN,  the  A  B  C  OF  THE  RIFLE,  by 

Captain  Herbert  A.  fones,  will  give  you 
points. 

If  you  CANNOT,  as  a  good  citizen  and  as  a 
sportsman,  the  sooner  you  learn,  the  better. 

Do  you  Play  Bridge  ? 

If  you  DO,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Tennanfs  ABC  OF 
BRIDGE  is  invaluable  in  case  of  disputed 
points. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  it  will  give  you  all  essential 
information  in  half  an  hour. 

Do  you  Play  Solo  Whist  ? 

// you  DO.  Mr.  Edwin  Oliver's  A  B  C  OF  SOLO 

WHIST  will  please  you. 
If  you  DO  NOT,  it  will  make  the  game  easy  as 

ABC  to  you. 

Do  you  want  an  Evening  Game 
other  than  Cards  ? 

If  SO,  the  A  B  C  OF  TABLE  TENNIS,  by  C.  G. 

Eames,  will  instruct  you  in  a  delightful 
alternative. 

If  NOT,  the  book  is  calculated  to  show  you  what 
you  are  missing. 

Are  you  a  Lover  of  Birds  ? 

If  you  KEEP  cage-birds  yourself,  you  will  be 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Percival  Westell 's  ABC 
OF  CAGE-BIRDS. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  then  you  may  save  your 
friends  from  many  mistakes  by  directing 
attention  to  the  book. 

Are  you  a  Stamp  Collector? 

If  you  ARE,  the  A  B  C  OF  STAMP  COLLECT- 
ING, by  an  expert  like  Mr.  Fred  f.  Melville, 
will  increase  your  knowledge. 

If  you  A  RE  NO  T,  probably  there  is  some  member 
of  your  family  who  would  be  delighted  to  have 
the  volume. 


Have  you  a  Garden  ? 

//  SO,  the  A  B  C  OF  GARDENING  will  not  be 
superfluous. 

If  NOT,  you  have  a  window  sill  and  roof  and 
will  be  glad  of  information  as  to  what  to 
grow  in  a  box  or  roof  garden. 

Have  you  a  Dog  ? 

If  you  HA  VE,  the   A  B  C  OF  THE    DOG,  by 

Harold  Tremayne,  will  give  much  important 
i?iformatioji. 

If  you  HA  VE  NOT,  you  know  some  one  who  has, 
who  should  get  the  book. 

Do  you  Keep  a  Horse  ? 

If  SO,  the  A  B  C  OF  THE  HORSE,  by  Harold 
Tremayne,  is  a  book  you  should  buy. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  you  may  do  so,  and  you  should 
know  all  that  Mr.  Tremayne  has  to  say. 

Are  you  About  to  Begin  House- 
keeping ? 

If  you  ARE,  the  A  B  C  OF  HOUSEKEEPING, 

by  J.  N.  Bell,  will  be  an  invaluable  guide  to 
keeping  your  house  in  order. 
If  you  ARE  NOT,  the  hints  contained  hi  the 
book  will  not  be  without  their  utility. 

Have  you  a  Doctor  near  at  hand  ? 

If  you  HA  VE,  the  simple  directions  given  in  the 
'ABC  MEDICAL  GUIDE  will  not  be  thrown 
away. 

If  you  HA  VE  NOT,  they  will  save  a  load  of 
anxiety  as  to  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  an 
emergency. 

Can  you  Drive  a  Nail  or  Use  a 
Plane  ? 

If  you  CAN,  the  A  B  C  OF  CARPENTRY  will 

assist  you  to  do  more. 
If  you  CANNOT,  the  book  will  guide  you  as  to 

the  first  principles. 

Can  you  Read  Character  by  the 
Face  ? 

If  you  CAN,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  get  the  A  B  C  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

If  you  CANNOT,  the  book  will  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

Would  you  Read  your  Friend's 
Hand  ? 

If  you  WOULD,  get  the  ABC  OF  PALMISTRY, 

by  a  well-known  Palmist,  it  will  help  you. 
If  you  WOULD  NOT,  the  ABC  will  still  tell 
you  much  about  an  entertaining  science. 

Has  Graphology  any  Attractions 
for  you  ? 

If  SO,  the  A  B  C  OF  GRAPHOLOGY,  by  Went- 
worth  Burnett,  will  increase  those  attractions. 

If  NOT,  a  few  minutes"  study  of  the  book  will 
show  you  how  much  fun  and  amusement  may 
be  got  out  of  the  subject. 

Have  you  Learned  to  Dance  ? 

If  SO,  you  will  acquire  greater  proficiency  by 
studying  the  A  B  C  OF  DANCING. 

If  you  HA  VE  NOT,  the  ABC  will  tell  you 
exactly  how  to  bes'in. 


Catalogue  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 


MR.  HENRY  J.  DRANE,  SALISBURY  .  HOUSE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G. 
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When  Did  It  Happen? 

As  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  year  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo  :  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the 'first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about,    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
Institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs— The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Laws,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

Schoolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  Lawyers, 

M.PSs,  Business  Men,  and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

says  :  "  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates'  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 

^wwwwvwvwwwvww 

Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  Work  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for  5s.  down  together  with  the  accompanying 

COUPON s 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree 
to  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 

Name  

Address  

Occupation   

*  If  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  js.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  4s.  or  5s. 
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ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE 

(University  of  London). 

THE  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  MONDAY, 
October  3,  1904. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  £800  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms.  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

The  Club  Ground  of  the  Students'  Union  (ten  acres)  is  at  Winchmore  Hill,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Hospital. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  handbook  forwarded  on  application.  ' 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 

(University  of  London.) 


PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 


SYSTEMATIC  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory 
Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc. 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence  on  October  3rd  and 
continue  till  July,  1905. 

Attendance  on  this  class  counts  as  part  of  the  five  years'  curriculum. 
Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  £21  ;  or  single  subjects  may  be  taken. 
There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  handbook  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

THE  WINTER  SESSION  will  be  Opened  on 
Monday,  October  3rd.  by  the  delivery  of  the  Fifth  Biennial  Huxley  Lecture 
on  '■  Recent  Advances  in  Science  and  their  Bearing  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,''  in 
the  Anatomical  Theatre  of  the  Medical  School,  at  4  p.m.,  by  Sir  WILLIAM 
MacEWEN,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Surgery,  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  Royal  Dental 
Hospital  of  London,  and  the  hours  of  Lectures  are  arranged  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  both  General  and  Dental  Students. 

The  Hospital  and  School  are  situated  within  two  minutes  of  both  Charing 
Cross  Stations,  and  the  Athletic  Ground  at  Eltham  can  be  reached  within  half  an 
hour  from  Charing  Cross. 

The  School  Prospectus,  containing  full  information  concerning  the  Livingstone 
Scholarship  (100  guineas),  the  Huxley  Scholarship  (35  guineas),  and  Six  other 
Entrance  Scholarships  (total  value  ^550),  awarded  annually,  and  all  other 
arrangements  connected  with  the  Medical  School,  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
the  Dean,  Chandos  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

HERBERT  F.  WATERHOUSE,  Dean. 

The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 

NO    "LETTERS"  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  £220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
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ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

From  the  Directors'  Report  for  July,  1904. 


From 


Mill 

Tailings 
Slimes 

Own  Concentrates 


Gold  Recovered. 

BULLION. 

Total.  Per  ton  milled. 

Ozs.  Dwts. 

10,567*36  9*400 

3>735'6=  3'323 

923*86  0'822 

1,289*48 


Total  from  own  Ore  ..  16,516*32 
Purchased  Concentrates  1.176*07 

17,692*39 


1*147 
14*692 


FINE  GOLD. 

Total.  Per  ton  milled. 

Ozs.  Dwts. 

9,191*500  8*176 

3>I39*434  2*792 

776396  0*691 

1-*57'675  1 '1 18 


12  777 


Expenditure  and  Revenue. 

160  Stamps  crushed  22,484  tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 

Per  ton  milled. 

*.  £      s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Mining  Account         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     9,094   61  08  1*07-; 

Milling  Account        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     3,326   85  o   z  11*507 

Vanning  Account       ..       ..        ..        ..  232  12    9  00  2*433 

Cyaniding  and  Chlorination  Accounts     ..       ..      3,031    51  02  8*356 

Slimes  Account. .  ..       ..       ..       ..        699   04  00  7*466 

General  Maintenance  ..       ..        ..        ..       ..        525  12    9  00  5*611 

General  Charges         ..       ..       ..        ..       ..      1,470    18  01  3*692 

18,379  16    1  o  16  4*190 

Development  Account         ..       ..       ..       ..     5,605    18  04  11*830 

Machinery  Plant  and  Buildings     ..       ..       ..     1,864  13   6  01  7*904 

25,849  11    3  12  u'924. 

Profit  on  Working  35, 145    15  in  3*147 

60,994  12    8  2  14  3*071 

REVENUE. 

Per  ton  milled. 

Gold  Accounts—  £      s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

From  Mill  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    38,646   31  ,14  4*519. 

From  Tailings  13,185  12    6  on  8*747 

From  Slimes        ..  ..      3:i6o  17    3  02  io'So7 

From  Own  Concentrates         ..       ..       ..     5,278    37  04  8*340 

60,370  16   5  2  13  8*413 

Sundry  Revenue  — 

Rents,  Interest,  Profit  on  Purchased  Con- 
centrates, &c.    ...       .*  ..  623  16    3  00  6*658 

60,994  12    3  2  14  3*071 

No  provision  has  been  made  in  the  above  Account  for  payment  of  the  10  per  cent. 
Profits  Tax. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


From  the  MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  July  1904. 

Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources         ..        ..        ..       ..  5,429*181025. 

Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources,  per  ton  milled     ..        ..  13*101  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  8.250  Tons  Milled. 

Cost.  Cost  per  Ton. 

To  Mining         ..       . .   ;£s,799  >9    4  14  0*726 

Development  Redemption         ..        ..       ..         825    00  02  o'ooo 

Crushing  and  Sorting                                           610   21  01  5*743 

Milling                                                                i,iii68  02  8*330 

Cyaniding  Sands                                              1,038  14   9  02  6*218 

„         Slimes  ..                                  ..         403   46  00  11*730 

Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses  ..       ..        ..          668  18    S  01  7*460 

.£10,457    60  £1    5  4*212 

Profit   12,379    5    3  1  xo  0*124. 

.£22.836  11    3  £1  15  4*336 

Value.  Value  per  Ton. 

By  Gold  Account — 

Mill  Gold   £12,964   94  £111  5*143 

Cyanide  Gold  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       9,872    in  13  11  "188 

£22.836  11    3  £2  15  4*336 

No  capital  expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  month. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREV. 

THE    KING    OF  NIBS, 
RYTEESI. 

Sample  dozen  Box,  Three  Stamps. 
T.B.L.,  KING'S  PREMISES,  SAVOY  CORNER,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
,    Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


to  September,  1904 


The  Saturday  Review. 


HONGKONG  &  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION. 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH  REPORT 

Of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Ordinary  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  held 
at  the  City  Hall,  Hongkong,  on  the  20th  August,  1904. 


TO  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION. 


Gentlemen,— The  Directors  have  now  to  submit  to  you  a  General  Statement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  and  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June,  1904. 

The  net  profits  for  that  period,  including  81, 417,306. 08,  balance  brought  forward 
from  last  account,  after  paying  all  charges,  deducting  interest  paid  and  due,  and 
making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts,  amount  to  $3,520,374.81. 

The  Directors  recommend  the  transfer  of  $500,000  from  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  to  credit  of  the  Silver  Reserve  Fund,  which  Fund  will  then  stand  at 
$7,000,000. 

They  also  recommend  writing  off  Bank  Premises  account  the  sum  of  $200,000. 

After  making  these  Transfers  and  deducting  Remuneraton  to  Directors  there 
remains  for  appropriation  $2,805,374.81,  out  of  which  the  Directors  recommend  the 
payment  of  a  Dividend  of  One  Pound  and  Ten  Shillings  Sterling  per  Share,  which  at 
4s.  6d.  will  absorb  $533,333.33. 

The  difference  in  Exchange  between  4/6,  the  rate  at  which  the  Dividend  is 
declared,  and  1/9}?,  the  rate  of  the  day.  amounts  to  $779,487.17. 

The  Balance  $1,492,554.31  to  be  carried  to  New  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


DIRECTORS. 

Mr.  C.  Michelau,  Hon.  C.  W.  Dickson  and  Mr.  C.  A.  TOMES  having  resigned 
their  seats  on  leaving  the  Colony,  Mr.  A.  Haui  t,  Hon.  W.  J.  Gresson  and  Hon. 
K.  Shf.wan  have  been  invited  to  fill  the  vacancies  ;  these  appointments  require 
confirmation  at  this  Meeting. 

AUDITORS. 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  Mr.  W.  Hutton  Potts  and  Mr.  A.  G- 
Wood,  the  latter  acting  for  Hon.  C.  S.  Sharp,  who  is  absent  from  the  Colony. 

A.  J.  RAYMOND, 

Chairman. 

Hongkong,  2nd  August,  1904. 


HONGKONG   AND  SHANGHAI    BANKING  CORPORATION. 

ABSTRACT    OF    ASSETS    AND  LIABILITIES. 


jOfh  June,  1904. 


LIABILITIES. 

Paid-up  Capital         ..        ..    ..        ..  $io, 

S  terling  Reserve  Fund        ..       ..       ..       ..        ..        ..        ..  10. 

Si  lver  Reserve  Fund  . .        . .        . .       . .       . .        . .        . .       . .  6 

M  arine  Insurance  Account  .. 
Notes  in  Circulation  : — 

Authorised   Issue  against    Securities  deposited 

with  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  . .  $10,000,003.00 

Additional  Issue  authorised  by  Hongkong  Ordi- 
nance No.  19  of  1900,  against  Coin  lodged  with 
the  Hongkong  Government         ..  4.893,352.00 


Current     [Silver..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  $76,204,028.31 

Accounts   i  Gold  ,£1,938,613  8s.  5d.=  ..        ..  21,851,473.55 

Fixed        (Silver..        ..       ..        ..       ..       ..  $46,382,951.01 

Deposits    I  Gold  £4,878,546  1  is.  9d.  =         ..        ..  55,045,256.01 

P.ills  Payable  (including  Drafts  on  London  Bankers,  Call  Loans  and 

Short  Sight  Drawings  on  London  Office  against  Bills  Receivable 

and  Bullion  Shipments) 
Profit  and  Loss  Account. .        ..       ..       ..  .. 

Liability  on  Bills  of  Exchange  re-disccunted, 

-£5,94*, 54°  3s-»  °f  which  ^4,107,740  have 

since  run  off. 


000,000.  CO 
000,000.00 
,500,000.00 
250,000.00 


14,; 


9S 


2.00 

055,501.86 

.428,207.02 

,347,670.51 
,520,374.81 


ASSETS. 

Cash   ••  •■  S42i333.  C44-69 

Coin  lodged  with  the  Hongkong  Government  against  Note  Circula- 
tion in  excess  of  S  10,000,000    ..       ..        ..        ..       ..       ••  6,000, oco.oo 

Bullion  in  Hand  and  in  Transit   4.507-7c9-o7 

Indian  Government  Rupee  Paper   2,038.928.38 

Consols,  Colonial  and  other  Securities  _   6,71^,396.96 

Sterling  Reserve  Fund  Investments,  viz.  :  — 
,6570,000  i\  Per  Cent.  Consols  at  85  .. 

(of  which  .£250,000  lodged  with  the 
Bank  of  England  as  a  Special 
London  Keserz'C.) 

.£255,000  2J  Per  Cent.  National  ^ 

War  Loan  I  .  " 

.£325,000  Other  Sterling  Securities,  written 
down  to      •  •       . .       .  • 


£484,500 


229,500 


286,000 
1,000,000  10,000,000.00 


Bills  Discounted,  Loans  and  Credits   87,146,299.84 

Bills  Receivable   99,852.943.49 

Bank  Premises   1.397,783-77 


$259,995,106.20 


$259,995,106.20 


GENERAL    PROFIT    AND    LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 

To  amounts  written  off: — 

Remuneration  to  directors 
Dividend  account  : — 

£1  10s.  per  share  on  80,000  shares  =  £i2o,ooo  at  4s.  6d. 
Dividend  adjustment  account :  — 

Difference  in  exchange  between  4s.  6d.,  the  rate  at  which  the 
dividend  is  declared,  and  is.  9f|d.,  the  rate  of  the  day 
Transfer  to  silver  reserve  fund  .. 
Transfer  to  bank  premises  account 

Balance  forward  to  next  half-year   


2,0th  June,  1904. 


$I5,C 

533.3 


779 
500, 


1,49- 


487-17 
000.00 
000.  CO 
5S4-3I 


$3,520,374.81 


By  Balance  of  Undivided  Profits,  31st  December,  1903  $1,417,366.08 
Amount  of  Net  Profits  for  the  Six  Months  ending 
30th  June,  1904,  after  making  provision  for  bad 
and  aoubtful  debts,  deducting  all  Expenses  and 

Interest  paid  and  due    2,103,008.73 


Cr. 


3,520-  374.81 


STERLING    RESERVE  FUND. 


To  Balance 


i>io,cco,ooo.oo       Ey  Balance  31st  December,  1903 

(invested  in  Sterling  Securities.) 


$10,000,000.00 


,  $10,003,000.00 


$io,ooo,oco.o 


To  Balance 


SILVER    RESERVE  FUND. 


$7,000,000.00       By  Balance  31st  December,  1903  $6,500,005.00 

,,  Transfer  from  Profit  and  Loss  Account    500.coo.oo 


57,000,000.00 


',000.000.00 


J.  R.  M.  SMITH,  Chief  Manager. 
C.  W.  MAY,  ChieJ  Accountant. 


A.  J.  RAYMOND,! 
H.  E.  TOM  KINS,  \  Directors. 
N.  A.  SIEBS, 


We  have  compared  the  above  Statement  witn  the  Books,  Vouchers,  and  Securities  at  the  Head  Office,  and  with  the  Returns  from  the  various  Branches  and 
Agencies,  and  have  found  the  same  to.be  correct. 

W.  HUTTON  POTTS,  1  ,„j{l„,.. 

H6ni;kong,  2nd  August,  1904.  A.G.WOOD,  ^Auaiton. 
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Messrs.  DEAN  &  SON  will  be  happy  to  send 
to  all  lovers  of  Belles-Lettres,  a  Catalogue 
of  some  600  Volumes  of  Poets,  Classics,  and 
Standard  Sets  suitable  for  School  Prizes  and 
for  the  Library. 

The  Leather  Bindings  of  many  of  the  Series  are  a  special  feature,  and  all  of  them  are 
both  beautiful  and  unique.    The  New  Bindings  in  Ooze  Calf,  Cork  Calf,  and 
Poker-work,  with  Hand-painted  Decorations,  are  specially  dainty. 


Messrs.  Dean  &  Sou  also  announce  the  following  Neiv  Books 


THE  AGE  OF  FABLE.  A  popular,  but  scholarly 

History  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Norse  Mythology.  1!}'  Thomas 
BULFINCH.    460  pp.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Neat  cloth  binding,  printed  in  a  clear  type  on  good  paper, 
with  Frontispiece  and  decorated  Title-page. 

THE  AGE  OF  CHIVALRY.  Containing  an 
account  of  the  Arthurian  Legends  and  of  "  The  Mabinogion." 
By  Thomas  Bolfinch.    330  pp.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE     LEGENDS    OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

Giving  an  interesting  account  of  Charlemagne  and  the  1'aladins. 
By  Thomas  Bulfinch.    310  pp.  2s.  6d.  net. 

These  volumes  (issued  in  a  uniform  style)  have  met  with  a 
very  hearty  welcome  in  America,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  prove  useful  to  students  of  literature  and  to  lovers  of 
romance. 


A    DICTIONARY    OF   QUOTATIONS  IN 

I'KOSE.  By  Anna  L.  Ward.  Fully  indexed  under  author, 
general  topic,  and  particular  subject.  An  indispensable  work  of 
reference  both  to  men  of  letters  and  to  the  general  reader. 
701  pp.,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  5s.  net ;  half-calf  extra, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

DURUY'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

WORLD.  Revised  and  continued  to  1 901,  by  E.  A.  Grosvenor, 
Professor  of  History  in  Amherst  College.  I  vol.  cloth,  xxviii.- 
746  pp.,  with  27  Coloured  Maps  and  very  complete  Index, 
8s.  6d.  net. 

DURUY'S       HISTORY      OF  FRANCE. 

Abridged  and  Translated  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Continuation  to  the  year  1896,  by  T.  Franklin 
Jameson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Brown  University,. 
U.S.A.  1  vol.  cloth,  xxvL-712  pp,  with  12  Maps,  fully  indexed;,. 
8s.  6d.  net.  Also  2  vols.  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,. 
12s.  net;  or  half-calf  extra,  21s.  net. 


THE  REMARQUE  SERIES  OF  GLASSIGS 

Full  limp  chamois,  hand-made  paper,  deckle  edges,  gilt  top,  each  volume  with  an  original  etching  by  Marcel. 

Quite  the  daintiest  gift-book  in  the  market. 


r.  Addison — Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

2.  Aurelius,  Marcus— The  Golden  Book. 

3.  Balzac — Short  Stories. 

4.  Brown,  Dr.  John — Rab  and  his  Friends. 

5.  Browning,  Robert— Men  and  Women. 

6.  Browning,  Mrs. — Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 

7.  Byron — Poems  of  Sentiment. 

8.  Chesterfield— Selected  Letters. 

9.  Dickens— A  Christmas  Carol. 

10.  Emerson — Essays  on  Friendship  and  Love. 

11.  Emerson — Essays  on  Heroism  and  Character. 

12.  Fenelon — Golden  Thoughts. 

13.  Franklin,  Benjamin — Poor  Richard's  Almanac. 

14.  Goldsmith    She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 


r5- 
16. 

>7- 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


24- 


Gray's  Elegy,  and  other  Poems. 
Irving,  Washington — Old  Xmas. 
Lowell,  J.  R. — Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Lytton — Destruction  of  Pompeii. 
Macaulay — Essay  on  Milton. 
Napoleon,  Anecdotes  and  Maxims  of. 
Penn,  William — Some  Fruits  of  Solitude. 
Rochefoucauld,  Maxims  of. 
Sheridan    School  for  Scandal. 
Smith,  Sydney — Wit  and  Wisdom. 
Thackeray — Letters   to  a   Young   Man  about 
Town. 

Walt  Whitman — Leaves  of  Grass. 


A  very  daintily  illustrated  booklet  containing  details  of  the  Remarque  Series  and  three  other  Series  of 
Classics  in  novel  leather  bindings,  is  now  ready.  Per  vol.,  full  limp  chamois,  silk  lined,  marker,  i8mo,  6s.  net.; 
ditto,  cloth  extra,  i8mo,  2s.  net.   

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  i6oa  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


REGISTERED    A.S   A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  3;  Southampton 
Street,  Sirand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  trie  County  of  London.— Saturday,  10  September,  1904. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  war  we  have  had  within 
a  day  or  two  of  the  occurrences  full  and  honest  accounts 
of  the  fighting  in  the  Far  East  ;  and  though  the  per- 
sonality of  other  correspondents  has  been  more  widely 
bruited,  the  "Times"  correspondent  in  his  account  of 
the  battle  of  Liau-yang"  has  supplied  one  of  the  most 
vivid  descriptions  of  fighting  under  modern  conditions 
that  we  remember.  It  had  the  advantage  of  other 
accounts  in  being  free  from  amateur  criticism,  but  went 
to  show,  as  indeed  was  the  confessed  opinion  of  the 
writer,  that  the  tactics  of  the  Japanese  army  were  bad 
enough  to  have  been  fatal  with  less  courageous  troops. 
General  Kuroki's  return  of  his  own  share  of  the 
fighting  further  illustrates  this  conclusion.  While  every 
message  from  the  front  announced  his  successes  in 
getting  across  the  line  of  Russian  retreat  he  was  himself 
in  imminent  danger.  His  communications  were  cut, 
his  troops  without  food  or  water,  and  only  the  intensity 
of  the  attack  on  the  south-west  saved  him  from  some- 
thing like  disaster.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  how 
great  an  effect  on  the  general  opinion  of  Russian  capa- 
city has  been  produced  by  the  accounts  of  this  battle. 
The  lopsided  prejudice  of  the  former  view  has  given 
way  to  the  belief  that  the  one  great  general  is  Kuro- 
patkin. 

The  effect  of  the  battle  was  such  as  to  make  any 
immediate  or  vigorous  pursuit  by  the  Japanese  army 
impossible,  if  it  had  been  wise.  Since  Kuropatkin 
reached  Mukden  there  has  been  no  fighting  ;  and  there 
may  be  a  prolonged  period  during  which  both  armies 
prepare  for  the  next  stage.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
Mukden  will  be  entirely  evacuated  and  that  General 
Kuropatkin  will  make  his  next  stand  at  Tieling, 
the  strongest  natural  position  on  the  road  to  Harbin, 
the  defences  of  which  are  being  continually  strengthened. 
General  Kuroki  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  has  not  yet 
advanced  much  north  of  the  Ventai  mines.  We  have 
some  indications  that  the  Japanese  at  Port  Arthur 
have  been  considerably  reinforced  and  many  reports 
have  been  published  of  the  deficiency  of  food  and 
ammunition  in  the  town.  But  remembering  Plevna 
we    may   doubt    if    the    capture   is   imminent  and 


possibly  further  advance  north  will  be  postponed  till 
the  town  and  harbour  are  won. 

The  official  declaration  that  the  Baltic  fleet  has  left 
for  the  East  does  not  carry  conviction  when  the  time 
of  year,  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  and  value  of 
the  units  composing  the  force  are  taken  into  account. 
The  "  Tageblatt  "  is  probably  well  informed  in  report- 
ing that  the  fleet  has  arrived  at  Revel  and  will  remain 
there  an  indefinite  period.  The  "Navarin"  and  "  Sissoi 
Veliky ",  second-class  battleships,  useful  enough  in 
reserve,  are  out  of  place  in  an  up-to-date  fleet,  whilst 
the  "  Ossliabya "  has  the  defects  of  the  "Peresviet" 
and  is  really  an  armoured  cruiser.  Russia  had  better  wait 
and  push  on  the  "Orel"  and  "Slava",for  these  with  the 
"  Knivaz  Suvarov",  "Alexander  III."  and  "Borodino" 
form  a  homogeneous  fleet  which  could  contest  Japanese 
naval  supremacy.  Port  Arthur  cannot  be  relieved 
without  first  meeting  and  beating  the  enemy,  and  the 
squadron  there  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  render  any 
assistance.  Further,  a  relieving  force  must  have  a 
safe  base  to  retire  on,  but  Vladivostok  will  soon  be 
ice-bound,  and  ice-breakers  cannot  make  it  suitable  for 
active  operations.  Starting  in  so  late  a  season  a  fleet 
of  overwhelming  strength  is  required  to  relieve  Port 
Arthur  and  no  fear  of  loss  of  prestige  should  allow 
Russia  to  set  military  considerations  at  nought.  Sup- 
pose Port  Arthur  to  fall,  it  must  pass  again  to  Russia 
if  she  can  ultimately  obtain  command  of  the  sea.  The 
departure  of  the  Baltic  fleet  is  but  a  threat  to  induce  the 
Japanese  further  to  waste  their  strength  in  attempts  to 
reduce  Port  Arthur  by  assault. 

The  persistent  belief  that  intervention  will  be  wel- 
comed by  Russia  has  been  enforced  by  a  curious  argu- 
ment, which  appeared  in  the  leading  article  of  an 
evening  paper  on  Tuesday  and  of  the  "Times"  on 
Wednesday.  It  has  also  been  taken  up  abroad.  The 
suggestion  is  that  in  their  last  dash  the  Port  Arthur 
fleet  were  making  for  the  German  harbour  of  Kiao- 
chau  upon  orders  issued  after  an  agreement  between 
the  two  Governments  ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  desire 
to  see  this  object  fulfilled  has  brought  about  Prince 
Ukhtom*-ky's  disgrace.  The  control  of  these  ships  by 
the  Germans  would  have  acted,  it  is  urged,  as  an 
excuse  for  intervention  welcomed  by  Russia  and  at  the 
same  time  would  provide  Germany  with  a  means  of 
keeping  the  balance  of  naval  power  in  Far  Eastern 
waters.  The  ingenuity  of  the  idea  is  greater  than  its 
reasonableness.  If  any  one  thinks  that  Russia  could 
at  this  moment  face  the  possibility  of  making  peace 
he  must  presume  an  extraordinary  alteration  in  the 
spirit  that  has  made  the  Russian  Empire. 
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Strategically  the  suggestion  is  directly  contradicted 
by  all  the  evidence  we  have.  At  9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
10  August  Admiral  Vitoft  hoisted  the  signal  to  proceed 
for  Vladivostok.  If  it  is  argued  that  this  signal  was 
made  for  the  sake  of  appearances  and  covered  secret 
instructions  previously  delivered  to  the  respective  com- 
manders, what  are  we  to  think  of  their  subsequent 
action  ?  Prince  Ukhtomsky  returned  to  Port  Arthur 
when  it  was  just  as  simple  and  far  easier  for  him  to 
make  Tsin  Tau.  The  "  Askold  "  and  "  Diana  "  passed 
Kiao  Chau  without  any  attempt  to  enter  the  bay.  The 
"  Novik  "  only  stopped  there  a  few  hours  to  coal  and 
the  "  Tsarevitch  "  very  hard  hit  was  the  only  ship  of 
any  account  that  sought  refuge  in  the  German  port,  her 
commanding  officer  reporting  at  the  time  that  he  was 
too  crippled  to  think  of  steaming  for  Vladivostok  as 
originally  intended.  Really  the  "Times"  seems  to 
have  Germany  on  the  brain  just  at  present. 

The  decision  of  the  Prize  Court  on  the  British 
steamer  ' '  Calchas  "  at  least  makes  clear  the  Russian  view 
of  contraband,  though  it  may  not  simplify  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject  between  the  two  Governments.  The 
vessel  has  been  released  from  Vladivostok  with  all  the 
neutral  cargo,  but  the  flour,  cotton  and  hewn  beams 
intended  for  Japan  are  confiscated.  As  cotton  is  a 
valuable  constituent  in  the  making  of  explosives  the 
decision  of  the  prize  court  is  wholly  natural  and  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
exact  use  for  which  it  was  desired  in  Japan.  The 
decision  on  the  question  of  food  is  of  course  of  great 
political  importance.  Mr.  Balfour  twice  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  once  have  made  express  avowals  that  the 
Government  cannot  recognise  the  treatment  of  food 
as  contraband,  unless  it  is  delivered  for  the  main- 
tenance of  troops.  In  the  Government's  view  it  is  con- 
ditional, not  absolute  contraband  ;  and  if  this  view  has 
been  officially  presented  to  the  Russian  Government 
and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  flour  was  not  destined 
for  the  army  the  verdict  of  the  court  sets  up  a  serious 
collision  of  opinion.  Unhappily  it  is  being  exploited 
by  a  portion  of  the  press  from  the  same  sort  of  unrea- 
soning hostility  that  gives  credence  in  the  German- 
Russian  plot.  Similarly  it  would  have  been  wiser 
of  the  Russian  press  to  restrain  its  indignation  at 
the  "supplementary  regulations  for  neutrality  issued 
by  the  British  Government "  until  it  was  sure  that 
such  a  memorandum  had  been  handed  to  the  Russian 
Ambassador. 

A  telegram  from  the  King,  congratulating  Colonel 
Younghusband  on  the  success  of  the  Mission  and  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  marks  the  conclusion  of  his  work. 
It  is  true  that  the  Amban  has  not  yet  got  leave  from 
Peking  to  sign  the  treaty,  but  as  one  of  the  chief  results 
of  our  policy  is  to  increase  Chinese  authority  in  Tibet 
leave  is  not  likely  to  be  withheld.  The  difficulties  of 
the  Anabasis  which  should  begin  this  month  are  not 
likely  to  be  great,  and  though  the  Dalai  Lama  on  his 
return  decides  to  tear  up  the  treaty  Colonel  Young- 
husband  at  any  rate  has  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  his 
work.  He  has  been  conciliatory  and  firm.  The  Dalai 
Lama  has  at  least  been  cured  of  the  bad  habit  of  not 
answering  letters,  and  the  flight  of  Dorjeieff  is  a 
symbol  of  the  dissipation  of  one  sort  of  intrigue. 

Some  people,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  suffer  on  the  Dalai 
Lama's  return  and  recalcitrance  may  be  preached  ;  but 
the  knowledge  that  the  distant  British  having  once 
entered  Tibet  are  able  to  enter  it  again  will  in  important 
details  make  Tibetans  adopt  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment something  of  that  respectful  attitude  which  long 
ago  they  were  compelled  to  show  towards  Nepal.  It 
may  however  be  wiser  to  take  steps  which  shall  act  as 
a  continual  reminder  to  the  Lama  and  at  the  same 
time  make  easier  the  journey  to  Lhasa.  Soon  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  an  interchange  of  courtesies 
was  made  by  a  release  of  prisoners.  Colonel  Young- 
husband  dismissed  each  of  our  prisoners  with  a  present 
of  five  rupees,  for  which  they  seem  to  have  expressed 
their  gratitude  by  the  un-Western  method  of  thrusting 
out  the  tongue  ;  and  the  Tibetans  released  all  those 
who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  having  dealings 
with  us.    One  old  man  who  had  gone  blind  in  captivity 


was  still  under  punishment  for  assistance  given  to  Sarat 
Chandra  Das. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  future  of 
South  Africa  that  Holland  has  decided  to  settle  its 
Consulate-General  at  Johannesburg  in  preference  to 
Pretoria.  The  selection  of  residence  is  not  of  great 
importance  in  itself,  but  it  seems  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Bond  as  a  rebuff,  and  is  unquestionably  a  valuable 
acknowledgment  that  Holland  rather  desires  to  have 
influence  at  the  commercial  centre  of  South  Africa  than 
to  be  entangled  in  the  political  conspiracies  which  still 
have  their  centre  at  the  old  Dutch  capital.  Johannes- 
burg has  proved  its  superior  importance  and  Johannes- 
burg is  the  headquarters  of  English  influence.  The 
decision  also  adds  evidence  to  the  fact,  deplored  by  the 
old  Hollander  element,  that  the  dominance  of  the  Cape 
and  its  politicians  is  disappearing. 

President  Roosevelt  has  accepted,  at  the  length  of 
sixty-two  pages  of  type,  his  nomination  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Republican  party.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  on  the  day  it  was  published  the  German 
Emperor  made  a  sort  of  manifesto  on  the  nation's  duty 
to  the  navy  in  terms  singularly  suggestive  of  President 
Roosevelt's.  Both  regard  the  navy  as  the  key  to  foreign 
politics  ;  and  if  President  Roosevelt  rather  spoke  of  it 
as  the  foundation  of  international  peace  his  meaning 
was  that  it  enabled  his  Government  to  exercise  greater 
pressure  on  other  Governments  than  would  else  be 
possible.  German  interests  in  South  America  especially 
compel  the  Germans  to  naval  efficiency,  and  if  the  peace 
of  the  world  is  threatened  the  threat  is  likely  first  to 
come  from  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States  in 
South  America  and  the  encouragement  to  extended 
interpretations  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  which  a  strong 
navy  will  stimulate. 

Naturally  a  great  portion  of  the  letter  was  occupied 
with  a  defence  of  high  protective  duties,  supported  by  an 
almost  flamboyant  picture  of  the  consequent  greatness 
of  American  prosperity.  The  polemics  of  the  letter  also 
were  expressed  with  some  exaggeration  and  a  needless 
degree  of  intolerant  rhetoric.  President  Roosevelt's 
position  is  such  that  he  is  under  no  temptation  to  asso- 
ciate his  policy  with  the  tricks  of  politics.  Happily  in  a 
concluding  passage  he  gave  some  proof  that  he  has 
not  lost  the  independent  courage  with  which  he  began. 
If  ever  they  were  of  any  value  to  him  he  has  lost  a  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  South  by  the  straight  confession  of 
his  own  personal  conviction  that  the  assurance  of  fair 
treatment  to  people  of  whatever  race  or  colour  is  a  duty 
which  must  at  once  be  taken  up  by  the  State.  It  has 
been  a  duty  long  neglected  and  grossly  violated  in 
many  recent  instances. 

Some  comment  has  been  made  on  the  large  amount  of 
transport  which  accompanied  the  troops  during-  the  man- 
oeuvres in  Essex  ;  and  unfavourable  comparisons  have 
been  drawn  between  the  Japanese  and  ourselves  in  this 
respect.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  Euro- 
peans cannot  live  on  the  small  amount  which  suffices 
for  Asiatics.  But  apart  from  this,  one  result  of  the 
South  African  campaign  has  been  to  increase  consider- 
ably the  amount  of  transport  we  take  into  the  field. 
The  tendency  with  us  nowadays  is  to  relieve  the  soldiers 
of  all  possible  incumbrances.  The  idea  is  of  course 
excellent,  and  in  the  open  country  of  South  Africa 
worked  well.  Transport  wagons  could  move  along 
several  abreast,  being  practical!}'  and  in  most  cases 
independent  of  the  roads.  Thus  the)'  could  be  brought 
up  quickly  when  required.  But  in  an  enclosed  country, 
where  transport  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  roads, 
the  baggage  train  drags  out  to  unconscionable  lengths. 
The  result  is  that  though  men  can  move  more  freely — 
an  enormous  advantage — it  is  extremely  problematical 
whether  the  necessaries  of  life  will  reach  them  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  halt,  whilst  the  existence  of 
a  large  baggage  train  is  always  a  great  anxiety.  The 
other  European  nations  do  not  pursue  this  ideal,  and 
are  content  to  put  up  with  the  disadvantage  of  a  heavily 
burdened  soldier,  which  has,  nevertheless,  the  corre- 
sponding advantage  of  rendering  him  much  more  in- 
dependent of  the  transport. 
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The  "  Discovery",  almost  as  trim  and  clean  as  when 
she  started  more  than  three  years  ago,  reached  Ports- 
mouth on  Sunday,  and  already  the  achievement  of 
Captain  Scott  has  received  its  full  recognition.  He  has 
been  given  higher  rank  and  the  King  has  ordered  the 
unusual  honour  of  striking  a  special  medal  for  the  expe- 
dition. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Admiralty  took 
small  official  notice  of  the  expedition  and  only  after  long 
pressure  was  the  Treasury  persuaded  to  share  in  the 
expense.  There  was  the  more  compulsion  put  on  the 
Government  to  help  as  four  other  nations  were  sending 
out  expeditions  and  the  search  for  the  ultimate  South 
was  accompanied  by  the  pleasant  zest  of  international 
rivalry.  It  is  too  early  to  compare  the  scientific  value 
of  the  information  acquired  in  the  various  expeditions. 
Commander  Scott  himself  estimates  that  it  will  take 
three  years  before  his  own  material  can  be  properly 
summed  up  and  assessed.  Perhaps  a  properly  balanced 
mind  would  lay  all  the  stress  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  a  plainer  and  more  popular  title  to  fame 
that  Captain  Scott,  Lieutenant  Shackleton,  and  Dr. 
Wilson  penetrated  to  latitude  820  17',  several  degrees 
further  south  than  any  other  explorer  ;  and  to  do  so 
the  three  men  had  to  make  a  sledge  journey  of  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  and  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the 
dogs  pull  their  own  sledges  back. 

The  death  of  Mr.  James  Lowther  creates  a  vacancy 
in  the  representation  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  unless 
the  differences  in  the  Conservative  party  can  be  com- 
posed in  the  next  few  days,  it  looks  as  if  this  otherwise 
safe  seat  would  go  to  the  Radicals.  Unfortunately  the 
difference  between  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Conservatives  is 
not  one  of  principles.  Were  it  a  question  whether  a 
Chamberlainite  or  a  Balfourite  should  be  chosen  to  bear 
the  Unionist  flag,  we  should  watch  the  contest  with 
interest,  if  with  reg'ret.  But  the  quarrel  is  one  of  those 
unedifying  squabbles  over  the  personality  of  a  candi- 
date, which  cause  the  judicious  to  grieve  and  the  enemy 
to  rejoice.  Mr.  Lowther's  death  having  been  regarded 
as  inevitable  for  some  time  past,  Mr  Harry  Marks, 
who  lives  near  Broadstairs,  set  to  work  with  charac- 
teristic energy  to  canvass  the  wards  and  associations, 
we  understand,  with  success.  The  "mugwumps"  of 
the  party  object  to  Mr.  Marks,  not  on  the  ground  of 
his  being  a  strong  supporter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but 
because  of  his  connexion  with  financial  journalism. 
Mr.  Marks  has  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
representative  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  has 
served  in  that  capacity  on  the  London  County  Council. 
If  any  definite  charge  is  brought  against  him,  no  one 
is  more  capable  of  answering  it  than  Mr.  Marks.  But 
the  mere  accusation  of  being  a  financial  journalist  is 
absurd,  because  every  newspaper,  daily  or  weekly, 
which  has  a  City  article,  is  a  financial  journal.  A  per- 
sonal record  which  was  good  enough  for  London  is, 
we  should  think,  good  enough  for  the  Isle  of  Thanet  : 
and  if  the  fiscal  question  is  going  to  occupy  the  carpet 
for  the  next  ten  years,  Mr.  Marks  is  better  qualified 
than  most  people  to  assist  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Raven-Hill's  cartoon  in  "  Punch  ",  with  the  lines 
"Quoth  Dunraven,  Devolution,  Only  that  and  nothing 
more  ",  is  the  happiest  hit  we  have  seen  since  Tenniel's 
palmy  days.  The  pensive  portrait  of  Mr.  Wyndham  is 
exquisite,  though  perhaps  for  a  political  cartoon  it  is 
wanting  in  the  suggestion  of  the  ludicrous,  which  is 
essential  to  caricature.  If  a  rival  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Gould 
has  been  found  at  last,  it  will  certainly  be  a  relief,  for 
monotony  palls.  As  to  the  subject  of  the  cartoon,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  at  present  how  much  importance  is  to 
be  attached  to  Lord  Dunraven's  movement  for  a  junction 
between  landless  landlords  and  Nationalists.  Should 
Mr.  William  O'Brien  join  Lord  Dunraven,  which  is  not 
impossible,  the  thing  might  become  serious.  But  Lord 
Dunraven  has  never  yet  proved  himself  capable  of 
thinking  anything  out,  or  following  anything  up.  His 
interest  in  politics  has  always  been  intermittent,  and 
whether  from  indolence  or  impatience  he  has  dropped 
one  chance  after  another  in  public  life.  Besides,  a 
landlord  who  has  sold,  or  is  about  to  sell,  his  land 
under  the  new  Act  is  not  in  a  very  strong  position  :  he 
cannot  get  his  money  and  keep  his  political  influence  at 
the  same  time.    When  the  last  Land  Act  was  under 


discussion,  we  pointed  out  that  the  expropriation  of  the 
landlords  might  remove  the  last  barrier  against  Home 
Rule.  Lord  Dunraven  is  apparently  leading  the  way 
to  the  fulfilment  of  our  prophecy. 

The  revising  barristers  all  over  the  country  have  been 
busy  receiving  the  claims  of  passive  resisters  to  be  re- 
instated as  voters.  There  has  been  some  conflict  of 
opinion.  At  Scarborough  fifty  resisters  pleaded  in  vain, 
but  at  Bristol  a  barrister  decided  that  the  refusal  to  pay 
the  education  rate  disqualified  for  municipal  but  not  for 
Parliamentary  franchise.  The  statutes  on  the  question 
are  precise  that  the  payment  of  "  all  poor  rates  "  is  a 
necessary  qualification  for  the  franchise,  municipal  or 
Parliamentary.  The  plea  of  the  resister  is  that  the  edu- 
cation rate  is  not  a  part  of  the  poor  rate  and  on  some 
of  the  municipal  demand  notes  a  distinction,  which  may 
or  may  not  involve  an  essential  difference,  is  drawn 
between  the  two  rates.  But  however  nice  the  technical 
point  of  law  a  consistent  Liberal  will  find  it  as  difficult 
to  square  this  theory  of  an  essential  difference  between 
the  right  of  the  poor  to  free  education  and  to  other  less 
intellectual  privileges  with  his  general  political  theories, 
as  the  passive  resister  to  make  resistance  to  law  con- 
sistent with  his  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  majoritv. 
But  there  are  more  powerful  agents  J:han  the  will  of 
the  majority.  One  nonconformist  resister  at  least  con- 
fessed that  he  resisted  because  "  his  wife  vowed  that 
else  she  would  not  believe  his  teachings  any  more  ". 

A  larger  question  in  the  policy  of  resistance  is 
involved  in  the  preparation  for  the  conference  of  Welsh 
Councils  which  is  to  take  place  at  Cardiff  early  in 
October.  At  a  preliminary  meeting  at  Shrewsbury  on 
Wednesday  it  was  decided  to  recommend  a  general 
policy  of  resistance,  the  federation  of  all  public  autho- 
rities in  Wales  to  oppose  what  was  called  the  Welsh 
Coercion  Bill.  It  was  certainly  quite  impossible  to 
recognise  in  the  wild  descriptions  of  its  clauses  the 
Education  Bill  as  it  was  passed  ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
forgot  his  humour  when  he  fell  into  the  style  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Congregational  Union  and  talked  of 
Wales,  "roused  as  she  had  never  been  roused  before, 
fighting  on  no  matter  what  the  battle  cost  her  ".  If 
only  a  few  more  people  would  read  the  Education  Act, 
how  flat  this  sort  of  language  would  fall  ! 

The  trial  of  Thomas,  alias  Smith,  whose  real  name 
appears  to  be  Meyer,  for  such  offences  as  Mr.  Adolf 
Beck  was  twice  convicted  of,  will  not  greatly  add  to 
Mr.  Beck's  satisfaction.  In  a  speech  of  more  than 
usual  pomposity  Mr.  Mathews,  who  appeared  for  the 
prosecution,  took  some  credit  to  himself  for  a  verv 
tame  exculpation  of  Mr.  Adolf  Beck  ;  and  Mr.  Justice 
Phillimore  followed  his  example.  The  references  were 
certainly  not  more  than  Mr.  Beck's  due.  But  a 
man  who  was  condemned  to  seven  years  through  mis- 
taken identity  will  not  get  much  pleasure  from  hearing 
it  officially  stated  that  he  was  convicted  "it  is  now 
thought  unjustly",  nor  will  it  seem  to  him  a  good  ex- 
ample of  abstract  justice  that  this  man  Thomas,  who 
allowed  an  innocent  man  to  suffer  for  his  crimes,  who 
has  persistently  pursued  his  course  of  crime  over  a  very 
long  period  and  acknowledged  his  guilt,  should  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  period  of  penal  servitude  shorter  by  two 
years  than  the  sentence  passed  on  Mr.  Beck.  Mr. 
Justice  Phillimore's  sermon  may  seem  an  incomplete 
justification  for  this  inequality. 

It  is  good  news  that  in  spite  of  preliminary  difficulties 
of  expense  Mr.  Hogarth  has  been  enabled  to  set  out  to 
carry  on  the  excavations  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus. 
The  Sultan,  who  has  also  been  bestowing  unwonted 
hospitality  on  British  sailors,  has  issued  a  special 
"  irade "  giving  full  permission.  We  have  further 
information  on  Cretan  excavations  in  a  readable  and 
scholarly  report  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  suggestive  appendix  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans'  speech  at  the  British  Association.  What  will 
most  interest  scholars  is  the  proof  that  Greek  art  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  Egyptian.  The  Minoan  art, 
both  ceramic  and  bronze,  which  probably  reached  its 
climax  soon  after  2000  B.C.  is  certainly  inspired  by 
Egypt,  but  has  a  grace  for  which  we  have  no  better 
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adjective  than  Grecian,  though  it  anticipates  and  in 
many  instances  surpasses  the  best  Greek  work.  The 
almost  perfect  resemblance  of  women's  dress  to  the 
fashionable  evening  dress  of  ladies  in  London  and  Paris 
to-day  is  an  amusing  and  popular  detail.  But  the 
amusement  should  be  coupled  with  some  shame  that 
we  have  little  to-day  comparable  with  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the  decorative  designs  of  the  Minoan  artists 
of  4,000  years  ago. 

Travellers  are  naturally  rather  shy  of  visiting  Japan 
at  present.  But  they  are  wrong  :  there  is  neither 
danger  nor  discomfort  to  fear.  Life  goes  on  in  Japan 
just  as  if  there  was  no  war  :  the  trains  run  as  regularly 
and  are  as  much  at  the  disposal  of  tourists  as  in  time 
of  peace.  Indeed,  if  one  is  unable  to  read  the  news- 
papers and  the  placards,  the  visitor  would  not  know 
that  Japan  was  engaged  in  war.  To  say  that  an  hotel 
is  the  best  in  the  Far  East  is  saying  very  little  ;  but 
perhaps  the  best  hotel  in  the  world  for  cooking  and 
comfort  is  the  Oriental  Palace  at  Yokohama,  which  has 
lately  been  rebuilt,  and  is  kept  by  two  Frenchmen,  who 
pride  themselves  on  having  imported  the  first  three 
chefs  into  Japan.  There  are  also  good  hotels  at  Kyoto, 
at  Nikko  and  at  Myanoshita.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  buy  Japanese  works  of  art  should  visit  Japan  now, 
for  the  art  dealers  are  selling  their  wares  cheap  after  a 
very  bad  year.  Such  a  chance  for  the  virtuoso  is  not 
likely  to  occur  again,  for  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  Japan 
will  be  flooded  by  Americans  and  Europeans,  and  prices 
will  go  up  with  a  rush.  By  the  way,  a  rather  trans- 
parent attempt  is  being  made  by  certain  journals  to 
boom  some  Japanese  gold  mines,  which  are  very  much 
in  the  air,  or  rather  in  the  ground,  at  present,  for  they 
have  not  even  been  prospected.  Japan  has  already 
several  gold  mines,  but  they  are  of  little  or  no  account, 
as  compared  with  those  of  South  Africa  or  Australia. 
The  richest  of  them,  the  Sado  mine  in  Niigata  only 
produced  12,574  ounces  of  gold  in  1902;  the  Ushio 
mine  in  Kagoshima  produced  11,925  ounces;  and  the 
other  mines,  of  which  there  are  seven  or  eight,  pro- 
duced from  6,000  to  2,000  ounces  apiece.  Japan  may 
be  an  auriferous  country  ;  but  it  has  to  be  proved. 

Acton,  Gardiner,  Lecky  are  the  names  of  the  great 
historians  whose  services  the  Historical  MSS.  Com- 
mission has  lost  between  the  publication  of  the  fifteenth 
report  and  the  present  one.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend 
that  any  historian  of  the  front  rank  were  left  to  the 
Commission.  In  fact  we  have  none.  Instead,  we  have 
a  number  of  most  industrious,  conscientious  writers 
and  searchers  of  a  lesser  breed  ;  admirable  coaches, 
one  or  two  almost  brilliant  lecturers.  A  word  of  praise 
is  due  to  Mr.  Cartwright  the  secretary  of  the  Record 
Office,  who  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  Commission. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  gladly  work  in  obscurity. 
When  the  name  of  such  a  man  happens  to  appear  in 
some  honour  list  it  is  discreetly  passed  over  in  silence 
by  professional  commentators.  He  has  very  likely 
never  troubled  to  fill  in  the  reference  book  form  which 
requests  information  as  to  your  favourite  drink  or 
relaxation  and  your  London  Club,  hallmark  of  re- 
spectability or  the  reverse. 

Whether  the  organisation  known  as  "The  Press 
and  Magazine  Artists  of  Great  Britain "  is,  as  the 
u  Daily  Mail "  asserts,  "a  great  charity  swindle",  or 
whether  it  is  a  genuine  undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  a 
deserving  class,  we  do  not  know.  But  in  either  case  the 
account  of  the  attempt  by  an  American  canvasser  to  get 
a  subscription  for  the  new  club  out  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dewar  is  sufficiently  amusing.  Sir  Thomas  Dewar, 
who  quite  unnecessarily  informs  us  that  he  is  a  Scotch- 
man, refused  to  give  money,  but  offered  to  send  the 
club  ^50  worth  of  whisky,  in  exchange  for  a  like 
value  in  pictures  by  "  the  Press  and  Magazine  Artists 
of  Great  Britain  ",  provided  he  was  allowed  to  select 
his  pictures.  The  Yankee  drummer  was  fairly  taken 
aback,  for  he  was  not  sure  which  he  wanted  least,  his 
own  pictures  or  Sir  Thomas  Dewar's  whisky.  In  the 
end,  however,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  American  got  the 
better  of  the  Scot :  for  Sir  Thomas  Dewar  sent  samples 
of  his  whisky,  but  Mr.  Waterbury  did  not  send  any 
samples  of  his  pictures. 


LHASA— AND  AFTER. 

THE  Tibet  expedition  has  been  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  by  the  signing  of  a  treaty  at  Lhasa, 
and  the  Mission  is  to  commence  its  return  journey  to 
India  as  soon  as  possible.  The  flight  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  his  evil  genius,  Dorjeieff,  the  good  offices  of 
the  Amban  and  the  Nepal  and  Bhutan  envoys,  and 
above  all  the  cumulative  indemnity  imposed  by  Colonel 
Younghusband,  have  at  last  induced  the  Shapes  and 
the  Tsong-du  to  abandon  their  attitude  of  childish 
obstruction  and  to  agree  unreservedly  to  the  terms  of 
the  Indian  Government.  But  having  had  long  and 
unpleasant  experience  of  the  way  in  which  Tibetan 
diplomats  evade  their  obligations,  we  must  seriously 
consider  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  the  treaty  is 
not  loyally  observed.  The  settlement  of  1893  pro- 
vided, for  instance,  that  an  open  trade-mart  should 
be  established  at  Yatung  on  the  Sikhim  frontier.  This 
was  done,  and  no  tolls  were  levied  at  Yatung,  but 
hardly  any  merchandise  was  allowed  to  be  brought 
there.  The  little  that  got  through  was  subjected  to  a 
10  per  cent,  duty  at  Phari,  four  days'  journey  away, 
which  rendered  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as 
trade  was  concerned,  a  dead  letter. 

Have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  agree- 
ment will  not  be  similarly  evaded  as  soon  as  our  troops 
have  recrossed  the  border?  If  the  Tibetans  break 
faith  with  us  again,  we  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to 
send  another  armed  mission  to  Lhasa,  in  fact  we  shall 
be  exactly  where  we  are  now,  except  that  the  fresh 
insult  will  call  for  the  infliction  of  severer  punishment 
on  the  stubborn  Lamas,  while  they  will  use  their  recent 
experience  to  make  the  repetition  of  our  task  more  diffi- 
cult. Many  of  the  defiles  on  the  road  to  Lhasa  are  of 
immense  natural  strength,  and  the  fight  at  the  Karo-La 
in  May  last,  when  the  issue  was  for  sometime  doubtful, 
showed  that  an  attack  on  a  strong  mountain  fastness, 
garrisoned  only  by  Tibetans,  may  easily  result  in  failure, 
if  not  defeat.  In  expeditions  of  this  kind  we  cannot 
afford  even  temporary  failure.  The  news  that  the 
foreign  invaders  had  been  beaten  back  would  run  like 
wildfire  through  the  land,  and  the  next  attempt  would 
find  the  enemy  stronger  in  numbers,  flushed  with 
success,  and  backed  by  a  fanatical  belief  that  gods, 
demigods  and  demons  were  fighting  on  their  side,  as 
they  fought  in  the  old  days  when  the  Kashmiris  or 
Dzungars  invaded  Tibet,  only  to  recoil  like  the  Gauls 
from  Delphi. 

The  problem  of  enforcing  treaty  obligations  on  the 
frontier  tribes  has  puzzled  many  rulers  of  India,  both 
native  and  British,  and  has  seldom  been  satisfactorily 
solved  except  by  an  effective  occupation  of  the  con- 
quered territory.  Ranjit  Singh,  indeed,  devised  an 
alternative  scheme  which  worked  well  in  his  day. 
When  he  subdued  a  refractory  clan  on  his  borders,  he 
took  a  number  of  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe  to 
Lahore  as  hostages,  kept  them  at  his  court,  entertained 
them  royally  and  treated  them  as  honoured  guests. 
But  if  their  people  rose  against  him,  or  committed  any 
depredations  on  his  subjects,  the  hostages  were  sum- 
marily executed,  and  a  Sikh  army  was  sent  to  fetch 
some  more.  The  simplicity  and  directness  of  this  plan 
appealed  to  Oriental  ideas,  and  when  once  his  methods 
were  understood  the  "  Lion  of  the  Panjab  "  was  allowed 
to  reign  in  peace.  However  this  policy  is  a  trifle  too 
Asiatic  for  our  modern  notions,  and  we  must  find  some 
less  drastic  means  of  compelling  our  neighbours  to 
respect  their  agreements.  The  establishment  of  a 
British  representative  at  Lhasa  has  been  frequently 
discussed,  but  apart  from  the  objections  to  keeping  a 
solitary  Englishman  some  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  European  settlement,  there  would  be  grave 
danger  of  an  attack  on  the  residency  by  fanatical 
monks,  and  the  lesson  taught  us  by  the  murder 
of  Cavagnari  at  Kabul  is  not  to  be  lightly  dis- 
regarded. Another  suggestion  has  been  to  settle  at 
Lhasa  a  Buddhist  agent  like  our  Musalman  Agent  at 
Kabul.  This  is  impracticable  because  there  is  not  to 
be  found  among  our  Asiatic  subjects  an  orthodox 
Yellow  Cap  Buddhist  of  sufficient  rank  and  position 
for  the  post.  Buddhism  is  extinct  in  India.  A 
native  of  Burma  or  Ceylon  is  out  of  the  question  for 
many  reasons,  the  chief  one  being  that  in  the  climate  of 
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Tibet  he  would  not  live  a  month,  while  the  men  of  Sikhim 
and  Bhutan  belong-  to  the  Red  Cap  sect,  who  are  bitterly 
antagonistic  to  the  Yellow  Caps  of  Lhasa.  Besides,  the 
dislike  to  foreigners  in  Tibet  is  political,  not  religious. 
Buddhism,  apart  from  the  Red  and  Yellow  Cap  schism, 
is  the  most  tolerant  of  creeds  ;  an  outsider  can  visit 
'the  holiest  places  in  Burma,  Ladak,  Ceylon  or  Sikhim, 
while  in  Lhasa  itself  a  Hindu  trader  from  Nepal  or  a 
Musalman  from  China  or  Kashmir  is  free  to  come  and 
go.  The  country  is  closed  only  to  those  who  are 
suspected  of  being  the  emissaries  of  a  European  power. 
The  hospitable  treatment  accorded  to  the  Bengali  Sarat 
Chandra  Das  was  due  to  ignorance  of  his  true  character 
as  an  agent  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  when  this 
was  discovered  after  his  departure,  his  host,  although  a 
Lama  of  great  sanctity  and  exalted  rank,  was  murdered, 
together  with  his  whole  household,  by  order  of  the 
Dalai  Lama. 

The  plan  which  appears  to  offer  the  fewest  dis- 
advantages, and  which  would  enable  pressure  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Lhasa  Government  in 
case  they  should  attempt  to  evade  their  obligations, 
is  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  Chumbi  Valley,  the 
one  natural  and  direct  road  from  Central  Tibet  to  the 
plains  of  India.  Drained  by  the  Mo-Chu  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Bramaputra,  it  belongs  geographically 
not  to  Tibet  but  to  the  Southern  Himalayan  watershed, 
like  Nepal,  Sikhim  and  Bhutan.  It  was  annexed 
some  200  years  ago  by  the  Tibetans,  and  is  one  of 
their  most  valued  possessions  ;  the  land  is  fertile,  the 
climate  excellent,  and  grass  and  timber  abundant.  The 
snow  range  of  Chomo-lha-ri  which  closes  the  northern 
end  of  the  valley  and  separates  it  from  Tibet  is 
•crossed  by  the  Tang-la,  an  open  pass  with  a  very  easy 
•gradient,  although  15,700  feet  high.  A  good  road  from 
Phari  at  the  head  of  the  valley  down  the  bank  of  the 
Mo-Chu  River  would  connect  that  place  with  the 
Bengal-Duars  Railway,  and  would  furnish  an  outlet  for 
the  trade  of  Tibet  when  once  our  relations  had  been 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  In  the  unfortunate 
event  of  further  trouble,  we  should  have  a  base  of 
operations  within  some  fifteen  marches  of  Lhasa,  with 
only  one  snow-pass,  and  that  an  easy  one,  to  cross. 
The  lower  valley  of  the  Mo-Chu  belongs,  it  is  true,  to 
Bhutan,  but  a  concession  for  making  a  road  could  be 
obtained  by  a  small  payment  from  that  always  impe- 
cunious State,  more  especially  as  the  rubber-trees  and 
timber  along  the  river  have  for  years  been  practically 
worked  out. 

Sir  Ashley  Eden  was  struck  with  the  advantages  of 
the  Mo-Chu  route  when  he  crossed  the  river  in  1864, 
and  the  annexation  of  the  valley  was  strongly  urged 
on  the  Government  of  India  in  1888  as  a  set-off  to  the 
million  sterling  expended  on  the  abortive  Tibet  ex- 
pedition in  that  year,  but  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  and 
the  fear  of  offending  China  were  too  strong  in  those  days 
to  allow  such  a  course  to  be  taken.  Again,  in  1895,  Sir 
Charles  Elliott,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  told 
the  Government  of  India  that  in  his  opinion  the  wisest 
policy  would  be  to  march  in  and  hold  the  Chumbi 
Valley  in  pawn,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  as 
a  means  of  bringing  the  Tibetans  to  terms. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  to  deal  with 
Asiatics  that  a  defeat,  no  matter  how  decisive,  is  never 
looked  on  as  an  accomplished  fact  by  the  defeated  1 
tribe  or  their  neighbours,  unless  some  visible  sign 
in  the  shape  of  territory  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  | 
victors.  The  few  miles  of  rocks  and  thorny  scrub 
between  Landi  Khana  and  Tor  Kam,  at  the  Dacca 
end  of  the  Khaibar  Pass,  have  no  intrinsic  value  and 
would  scarcely  feed  a  flock  of  goats,  but  there  is  not  a 
man  on  the  Border,  Afghan  or  Mohmand,  Shinwari  or 
Afridi,  Kabuli  trader  or  Sikh  soldier,  who  does  not 
know  that  that  barren  waste  marks  the  conquest  of 
Afghanistan  by  the  British,  and  the  fact  that  the  Afghan 
escort  now  meets  the  caravans  at  Tor  Kam,  instead  of 
as  in  former  days  at  Landi  Khana,  is  an  abiding  proof 
of  the  overthrow  of  Shere  Ali.  For  this  reason  alone  it 
would  be  a  grave  political  mistake  to  allow  the  mission 
to  withdraw  from  Lhasa  leaving  the  frontier  as  it  was 
a  year  ago.  The  Government  has  said  that  it  desires 
no  acquisition  of  territory,  but  a  temporary  occupation 
of  the  Chumbi  Valley,  dependent  on  the  behaviour  of 
.the  Tibetans  for  its  continuance,  would  without  a  breach 


of  faith  point  the  moral  of  the  advance  to  Lhasa,  while 
the  construction  of  a  good  road  from  the  Bengal  Duars 
to  Phari  would  do  more  to  stimulate  trade  with  Tibet 
than  a  score  of  treaties. 

On  the  North-West  frontier  the  opening  up  of 
Malakhand  and  Swat  has  increased  the  trade  with  India 
until  the  little  railway  is  no  longer  able  to  cope  with 
the  traffic  and  a  larger  gauge  line  is  contemplated.  If 
this  result  can  be  obtained  by  some  eight  years  of 
intercourse  with  a  comparatively  poor  and  unimportant 
border  State,  we  may  expect  far  more  from  the  establish- 
ment of  commercial  relations  with  a  country  of  some 
700,000  square  miles,  rich  in  wool,  borax,  salt,  musk 
and  gold,  not  to  speak  of  furs,  hides,  turquoise  and 
other  lesser  articles  of  trade,  a  country  too  which  will 
take  in  exchange  some  of  our  most  important  English 
and  Indian  exports,  tea,  tobacco,  silk,  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  hardware,  glass  and  china. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  great  trade  could  ever  de- 
velop along  the  present  route,  a  mere  mule-track, 
blocked  by  snow  on  the  Jelap  Pass  for  three  months  in 
the  year  and  by  landslips  and  floods  in  the  Sikhim 
valleys  for  four  months  more.  But  if  we  open  a  road 
into  the  interior  trade  will  follow  it.  Colonel  Young- 
husband's  expedition  has  been  admirably  managed. 
There  is  therefore  the  greater  obligation  to  ensure 
more  permanent  results  than  the  memory  of  a  race- 
meeting  at  Lhasa. 


THE  WAR  AT  HOME. 

MIMIC  warfare  on  a  small  scale  naturally  loses 
much  of  its  interest  when  a  great  struggle  in 
the  real  business  is  taking  place  at  the  same  time.  Still 
the  manoeuvres  which  have  just  come  to  an  end  have 
been  of  some  interest,  though  not  of  as  much  as  had 
been  generally  anticipated.  Though  the  Army  Council 
have  disclaimed  the  idea  that  their  manoeuvres  had  any 
connexion  with  the  great  subjects  of  home  defence  and 
the  invasion  of  England,  some  lessons  in  this  respect 
can  at  any  rate  be  learnt.  It  may  be  noticed  in 
passing  that  the  composition  of  the  Manoeuvre  staff 
shows  how  great  has  been  the  change  in  military 
administration  during  the  last  twelve  months.  At  last 
year's  manoeuvres  Lord  Roberts  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  supported  by  some  of  our  best  known  generals. 
Sir  William  Nicholson,  though  not  actually  present  at 
last  year's  operations — which  were  universally  pro- 
nounced as  amongst  the  most  instructive  ever 
held  in  this  country — had  of  course  a  hand  in  the 
arrangements  made  ;  and  amongst  other  well-known 
names  were  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Kelly-Kenny  and 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  lesser 
celebrities.  This  year  nearly  all  is  changed.  The 
Duke  of  Connaught  is  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  whilst 
the  Manoeuvre  scheme  was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton  and  his  subordinates,  perhaps 
equally  able,  but  not  so  well  known,  as  the  members  of 
the  old  regime.  Indeed  as  regards  South  African 
officers,  the  only  well-known  names  this  year  were 
those  of  Sir  John  French  and  Sir  Bruce  Hamilton, 
although  many  others  of  those  concerned  took  part  in 
some  phase  of  the  long  struggle.  We  are  far,  however, 
from  complaining  of  this.  For  it  was  becoming  clear 
that  South  African  experiences  were  exercising  an  undue 
prominence  in  army  affairs  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
too  rigid  an  adherence  to  the  lessons  of  that  campaign 
was  acting'  injuriously  on  the  efficiency  of  the  army, 
and  the  arrangements  made  for  its  future  requirements. 

As  regards  the  manoeuvres  themselves,  the  great 
point  is  the  lessons  which  have  been  learnt.  The  in- 
vasion of  Essex  was  purely  imaginary.  It  was  not, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  manoeuvres,  England  which  was 
being  invaded,  but  some  unknown  country.  There  was 
no  naval  opposition  to  a  landing  on  these  shores  :  and 
the  operations  were  carried  out  for  the  most  part, 
except  as  regards  the  immediate  vicinity  to  the  coast, 
in  a  very  enclosed  country.  The  scheme  also  contained 
many  elements  of  unreality.  Another  invading  force 
was  supposed  as  a  feint  to  have  landed  on  the  South 
coast.  So  the  main  defending  army  had  on  paper  been 
diverted  thither.  But  as  the  real  attack  was  directed 
on  the  Eastern  coast,  it  followed  that,  as  the  major 
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part  of  the  defending-  forces  was  on  the  South  coast,  < 
the  attacking  force  was  at  the  start  the  more  powerful 
of  the  two.  Thus  General  French  was  able  to  land  and 
advance  without  much  serious  opposition,  and  to  take  Col- 
chester. But  when  large  reinforcements  were  despatched 
to  the  aid  of  the  single  division  which  at  first  was 
opposing  him,  a  retreat  to  the  coast  became  inevitable, 
and  here  perhaps  the  most  valuable  lesson  was  learnt. 
With  the  command  of  the  sea,  it  was  possible  to  land, 
but  no  number  of  battleships  end  cruisers  could  com-  I 
mand  the  elements  :  and  when  General  French  wanted  j 
to  re-embark,  the  sea  was  rough  and  he  was  unable  to  I 
do  so.  Herein  then  lay  the  principal  lesson.  The 
invasion  of  England  has  recently  been  the  subject  of 
much  heated  debate  between  the  upholders  of  the  j 
"  blue  water"  and  "  Surrey  hills  "  schools  of  thought ;  I 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  effecting-  a  re- 
embarkation  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  favour  the  blue 
water  school  views.  But  this  does  not  really  touch  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  question.  Even  though 
the  elements  might  prevent  a  successful  re-embarkation 
and  seriously  menace  the  very  existence  of  the  invaders, 
the  loss  of  prestig'e  and  the  blow  to  commercial  credit 
entailed  by  the  mere  fact  that  a  landing  had  been 
effected,  would  still  be  incalculable.  But  as  these 
manoeuvres  were  purely  hypothetical,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  right  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  them  in  this  respect.  As  re- 
gards their  tactical  significance,  it  is  perhaps  well  that 
some  manoeuvres  have  been  held  in  an  enclosed  district, 
which  in  consequence  gave  our  generals  and  troops 
some  experience  of  operations  under  conditions  with 
which  they  were  unfamiliar.  Most  of  their  previous 
experience  had  been  gained  in  the  open  veldt  of  South 
Africa  ;  and,  as  regards  manoeuvres,  mainly  in  the 
open  country  round  Aldershot  and  Salisbury,  and  on 
the  Wiltshire  downs.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
operations  were  conducted,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
the  opposing  commanders  seem  to  have  done  their 
business  well,  as  indeed  was  only  to  be  expected  from 
the  previous  records  of  Generals  French  and  Wynne. 

It  is  said  that  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million 
will  have  to  be  expended  in  paying  the  bill  ;  which, 
considering  the  heavy  cost  involved  in  hiring  sea  trans- 
port is  not  an  excessive  estimate.  But  the  point  is, 
will  the  lessons  learnt  be  worth  the  expenditure  of  so 
large  a  sum  of  money?  To  start  with,  Essex  is  so 
much  cultivated,  and  so  many  spots,  in  the  conditions 
under  which  we  hold  manoeuvres,  are  of  necessity 
placed  out  of  bounds,  that  the  operations  could  not 
but  be  marked  by  many  rather  ludicrous  features  ; 
they  were  in  fact  very  largely  confined  to  the  roads. 
It  is'  true  that  the  experiments  made  in  various  kinds 
of  appliances  for  landing  horses  and  materiel  may 
prove  to  have  been  instructive.  But  the  horse  boats 
&c.  used  appear  to  have  been  of  a  somewhat  anti- 
quated pattern.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  however, 
the  experience  gained  would  more  likely  have  been 
of  value  to  our  possible  enemies  than  to  ourselves. 
It  was  already  plain  before  the  manoeuvres  took 
place,  that  the  time  required  to  land  12,000  men  on  a 
coast,  devoid  of  docks  and  landing  stages,  was  bound 
to  be  considerable  ;  and  it  would  appear  probable  that 
any  new  appliances  which  were  used  could  have  been 
tested  in  a  less  expensive  and  ostentatious  manner. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  cannot  congratulate  the  I 
new  Army  Council  on  their  first  manoeuvres.  Had 
they  really  been  carried  out  realistically  they  would 
have  afforded  too  much  information  to  our  possible 
foes  ;  carried  out  as  they  were,  they  have  hardly  been 
sufficiently  instructive.  Also  they  have  been  decidedly 
costly  ;  and,  except  perhaps  as  regards  experience  in 
the  difficulties  of  re-embarking,  we  fail  to  see  that  they 
have  justified  the  expenditure. 


MR.  JAMES  LOWTHER. 

T  ORD  BEACONSFIELD  said  many  years  ago  that 
'  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  being  in 
London  society  was  like  playing  a  game  of  blind  man's 
buff.  The  saying  is  no  longer  as  true  as  it  was. 
Society  by  increasing  its  size  has  diminished  its  power; 


and  it  is  nowadays  obliged  to  share  a  lessened  influence 
with  a  well-informed  press.  Everyone  can  mention 
several  instances  of  men  who  have  worked  their  way  to 
the  front  rank  in  politics  without  any  assistance  from 
society.  But  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  truth  left  in 
the  observation,  for  in  every  popular  assembly  the  fact 
of  a  man's  being  in  the  social  swim  will  always  confer 
upon  him  a  certain  prestige.  Mr.  James  Lowther  was 
"  in  the  swim  ",  and  a  good  deal  of  his  peculiar  influence 
and  position  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  due  to  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  as  much  at  home  at  Newmarket 
and  Marlborough  House  as  at  Westminster.  Even  those 
Englishmen  who  know  as  little  about  the  pasterns  of  a 
horse  as  Dr.  Johnson  have  an  unbounded  respect  for  a 
Steward  of  the  Jockey  Club.  A  wealthy  bachelor, 
"Jim"  Lowther  knew  everybody,  heard  everything, 
went  where  he  liked,  and  said  what  he  pleased.  Yet 
he  was  never  known  to  abuse  a  confidence  or  a  friend. 
And  this  leads  us  to  note  that,  apart  from  the  cachet 
of  his  position  on  the  Turf  and  in  society,  Mr.  James 
Lowther  had  moral  qualities,  which  are  all  too  rare,, 
but  which  never  fail  to  secure  their  possessor  the 
respect  of  his  acquaintances  and  the  affection  of  his 
friends.  Mr.  Lowther  was  as  straight  as  a  die  :  he 
was  absolutely  truthful  ;  he  knew  no  fear  :  he  was- 
perfectly  loyal  to  his  associates,  whether  in  business 
or  pleasure.  But  he  expected  other  people  to  treat 
him  as  he  treated  them,  and  the  writer  remembers- 
his  complaining  of  the  desertion  of  a  colleague,  who- 
had  promised  to  support  him  in  moving  some  amend- 
ment or  resolution.  "  I  have  seen  some  shabby  tricks- 
played  on  the  Turf  in  my  day ",  said  Mr.  Lowther 
sadly,  "  but  I  really  can't  remember  anything  more- 
shabby  than  So-and-So's  not  turning  up  this  after- 
noon." He  never  forgot  or  dropped  anybody.  For 
a  great  many  years  Mr.  Lowther  used  to  invite 
some  two  dozen  of  his  parliamentary  friends  to  an 
annual  dinner  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Street  or  at 
the  Bachelors'  Club.  Naturally  a  good  many  of  his 
original  guests  fell  out  of  Parliament;  but  Mr.  Lowther, 
though  he  added  to  his  list,  never  struck  off  a  name, 
and  went  on  inviting  and  receiving  the  ex-M.P. 
with  as  much  cordiality  as  if  he  was  still  an 
active  and  important  colleague.  His  good  breeding 
and  self-possession  never  failed  him  in  any  com- 
pany ;  and  if  he  seldom  said  a  witty  thing,  he  never 
said  a  rude  one.  There  is  a  French  proverb  that  it 
takes  a  bad  heart  to  say  a  good  thing  ;  and  in  con- 
versation Mr.  Lowther  was  shrewd  and  sympathetic 
rather  than  brilliant.  He  never  tried  to  score  off  any- 
body, knowing  well  the  danger  of  the  habit.  He  some- 
times rambled  a  little  in  narrative  ;  but  his  voice  was 
so  melodious  and  so  well  modulated  that  his  listener 
was  not  fatigued.  His  exquisite  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration for  other  people's  feelings  were  based  on 
something  better  than  training,  namely,  on  real  kind- 
ness of  nature.  Such  a  man  is  bound  to  be  loved.  He 
was  probably  the  recipient  of  a  good  many  confidences,, 
for  he  was  just  "  the  man  of  the  world  "  whom  men  and 
women  would  consult  in  a  difficulty.  He  was  rather 
like  Lord  Eskdale  in  "  Coningsby ",  who  is  said  to* 
have  been  the  Lord  Lonsdale  of  Disraeli's  youth. 

In  public  life  the  position  of  Mr.  James  Lowther  was 
unique.  He  had  been  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
and  Irish  Secretary  under  Lord  Beaconsfield  :  but  no 
one  remembers  what  he  did  in  those  posts  :  one  never 
thought  of  him  as  an  official.  Jim  Lowther  was  a  per- 
sonage in  the  country  and  in  Parliament  ;  but  it  was  as 
a  thoroughgoing  Tory,  not  as  a  Front  Bencher,  that 
he  loomed  large  in  the  public  eye.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  Protection,  Mr.  Lowther  approached  politics 
in  a  spirit  of  good-humoured  indifference.  For  though 
he  had  a  quaint  habit  of  speaking  of  men  of  light  and 
leading  as  ' '  damned  scoundrels  ",  and  generally  referring 
to  them  as  unconvicted  felons,  the  abuse  was  purely^ 
Johnsonian,  and  the  strange  oaths  and  epithets  were 
spoken  so  pleasantly  that  not  even  their  subjects  could 
have  been  offended.  Once  Mr.  Lowther  was-caught  in  this, 
way,  for  coming  up  from  Margate  in  the  train  he  was 
drawn  into  conversation  by  a  fellow-passenger,  to  whom 
he  confided,  more  suo,  that  "old  Sarum  was  a  poop- 
stick  "  and  "  Balfour  was  a  funker  "  and  "Joe  Chamber- 
lain was  "  &c.  &c.  The  traveller  was  aghast  at  hearing- 
his  member  speak  of  these  awful  persons  in  this  strain^ 
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and  the  conversation  found  its  way  into  some  news- 
paper. Mr.  Lowther  was  quite  aware  that  he  was 
regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  the  type  of  narrow- 
minded  Tory  squire,  and  was  not  above  occasionally 
playing-  up  or  down  to  the  part.  Thus,  although  he 
spoke  French  unusually  well  for  an  Englishman  and 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Paris,  in  addressing  his  York- 
shire or  Kentish  farmers  he  always  alluded  to  the 
Frenchman  as  "  Mounser  ",  and  if  he  had  occasion  to 
mention  a  French  statesman  by  name  he  would  say, 
"Mounser  Delcassy ".  We  recollect  once  crossing 
from  Paris  to  London  with  Mr.  Lowther,  and  from 
the  moment  we  landed  at  Dover  no  royal  prince 
or  Prime  Minister  could  have  been  treated  with 
more  signs  of  respect  and  goodwill  than  the 
member  for  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Guards  walked  before 
him  to  his  carriage  with  bows  and  smiles,  and  when 
we  got  to  Victoria  some  high  official  rushed  into  the 
Customs  House  and  bawled  out,  "  Pass  Mr.  James 
Lowther's  luggage  through  at  once"!  All  this  was 
of  course  perfectly  unsolicited  and  unexpected  atten- 
tion, for  there  never  was  a  simpler,  a  more  unaffected, 
and  a  less  exacting  man.  It  was  an  unbought  tribute 
of  sympathy  and  admiration  from  plain  Britons  to  a 
character  which  they  thoroughly  appreciate,  that  of  an 
upright,  open-handed,  free-spoken  English  gentleman, 
who  did  as  he  would  be  done  by,  and  served  his  country 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  certainly  was  no  orator  : 
in  fact  he  was  a  bad  speaker,  for  he  hummed 
and  hawed  a  good  deal,  from  lack  of  vocabulary 
and  from  a  not  too  copious  flow  of  ideas.  He  was  not 
above  employing  the  arts  of  obstruction,  for  he  con- 
sidered everything  was  fair  in  war.  And  few  could 
obstruct  more  artistically  than  Mr.  James  Lowther,  for 
he  knew  his  procedure  at  one  time  almost  as  well  as 
Mr.  Tim  Healy,  and  he  was  always  so  polite  that  he 
did  not  excite  the  wrath  of  the  Chair,  or  even  of  those 
against  whom  he  was  manoeuvring.  Probably  no 
one  was  less  surprised  than  Mr.  Lowther  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  conversion  to  Protection.  Either  he 
had  earlier  information  than  the  world,  or  the  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought,  for  he  was  always  darkly  pro- 
phesying the  event.  Mr.  Lowther  was  really  in  earnest 
about  Protection  ;  and  it  is  sad  that  he  should  have 
passed  away  on  the  eve  of  the  triumph  of  his  ideas. 


THE   FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK. 

THE  month  of  September  is  always  an  interesting 
period  for  Lombard  Street,  but  many  special  cir- 
cumstances, even  apart  from  the  complexities  issuing 
from  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  add  a  quite  exceptional 
importance  to  the  financial  outlook  for  the  approaching 
autumn.  It  is  during  the  next  few  months  that  the 
chief  crops  of  the  world  have  to  be  financed  :  Egypt, 
India,  America  and  in  a  lesser  degree  South  America 
have  had  in  the  past  to  call  upon  Europe  to  provide  the 
funds  to  carry  out  the  vast  operations  necessary  to  lift 
their  various  natural  products,  and  it  is  on  the  estimate 
as  to  the  probable  requirements  of  these  countries  that 
general  calculations  are  principally  based.  It  appears 
highly  probable  that  the  demands  upon  Europe  will 
not  be  so  heavy  as  in  former  years.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  requirements  of  Egypt  will  amount  to  about 
,-£"8,000,000,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  more  than  a  third 
of  this  sum  will  be  drawn  from  London.  The  balance 
will,  it  is  stated,  go  from  France,  which  is  well  able  to 
send  that  sum  without  inconvenience  and  with  a 
minimum  of  disturbance  in  rates.  India  is  in  the 
happy  position  of  having  too  much  gold.  Indeed  at  a 
crecent  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  Bombay  the  chairman 
deplored  the  fact  that  so  many  sovereigns  were  in  the 
-country  and  it  is  known  that  a  sum  of  ,£1,000,000  is 
on  its  way  from  India,  with  the  probability  that  there 
will  be  still  a  considerable  addition  to  those  figures. 
The  requirements  of  the  L  nited  States  and  Canada  are 
to  be  met  without  recourse  to  Europe,  possiblv  with 
one  small  exception  ;  and  although  the  Argentine  will 
call  upon  us  for  a  certain  amount  it  is  not  considered 
probable  that  the  exports  of  gold  to  that  country  will 
reach  the  total  of  former  years.  These  exports  were 
occasioned  mainly  by  the  heavy  imports  of  grain  from 
the  Argentine  to  South  Africa,  which  has  had  so  srood 


a  harvest  that  the  importations  from  South  America 
will  be  much  reduced.  Assuming  that  these  estimates 
are  approximately  correct  there  will  be  a  considerable 
sum  on  balance  to  our  advantage  over  the  figures  of 
previous  years,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  in- 
creasing inflow  of  gold  from  South  Africa,  which  should 
assume  very  substantial  proportions  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  To  complete  the  review  of  the  factors 
which  make  for  cheap  money  it  is  only  nece^ary 
to  note  that  the  dulness  of  trade  and  enterprise 
assists  the  accumulation  of  dead  money,  which  bankers 
are  only  too  willing  to  lend  out  at  low  rate-;  to 
give  it  employment.  In  ordinary  times  and  under 
similar  financial  conditions  there  would  be  no  hesitation 
in  making  the  positive  statement  that  a  sustained 
period  of  cheap  money  was  inevitable.  But  there 
remains  the  potent  factor  of  the  Russian-Japanese  war 
and  the  information  from  the  Far  East  which  has 
reached  us  during  the  past  week  leaves  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  struggle  will  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
The  extended  duration  of  the  war  means  that  both 
combatants  must  apply  to  Europe  for  loans,  and  this 
knowledge  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  repress  that 
buoyant  confidence  in  the  future  which  is  the  chief  psy- 
chological influence  in  the  creation  of  business.  It  is 
difficult  to  state  how  much  the  floating  balance  of  the 
Russian  Government  is  in  Paris.  But  we  know  that 
the  French  banks  are  employing  large  sums  in  this  market 
and  presumably  a  proportion  of  the  sum  is  Russian 
money  which  must  obviously  be  withdrawn,  sooner 
or  later.  Immediately  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
foreign  money  is  withdrawn  from  London  it  would 
naturally  harden  rates  here  and  make  money  more  lend- 
able,  whilst  if  the  Bank  of  England  continues  to  increase 
in  strength  and  rates  continue  to  fall  it  would  be  a 
natural  consequence  that  money  should  leave  the 
country.  Finally  with  any  prolonged  ease  in  the  market 
a  renewal  of  colonial  and  municipal  borrowing  would 
be  attempted.  The  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  colonies 
in  the  shape  of  Treasury  bonds  at  various  currencies 
and  at  relatively  high  rates  of  interest  cannot  bear  much 
increase,  and  the  colonies  concerned  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  cheap  money  to  provide  in 
a  more  satisfactory  and  permanent  form  for  their  floating 
debts.  As  to  the  municipalities  which  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  receiving  deposits  from  the  public  and 
have  also  large  amounts  outstanding  in  bills  at  two 
and  three  years'  date,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can 
much  longer  finance  their  various  undertakings  without 
recourse  to  a  public  issue  in  a  permanent  form. 

We  are  not  therefore  among  those  who  believe  in  a 
long  period  of  pronounced  ease,  although  we  do  not 
anticipate  any  pressure  except  of  a  passing  nature  in 
the  event  of  the  issue  of  a  big  war  loan.  We  take  the 
view  that  the  conditions  which  make  for  substantial 
ease  are  fairly  balanced  by  the  contingencies  and  pro- 
babilities to  which  we  have  referred,  and  we  incline  to 
look  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  rates  until 
October  probably  and  thereafter  a  steady  hardening  in 
the  value  of  money. 

The  immediate  state  of  loanable  capital  has  however 
been  reflected  in  the  investment  market,  and  although 
the  premier  gilt-edged  securities  are  not  much  higher 
on  balance  for  the  week  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
colonial  Treasury  bonds  which  yield  about  4.3-  per  cent.  ; 
a  certain  inquiry  has  also  taken  place  in  the  prior 
1  securities  of  the  home  railway  companies  and  the 
market  is  not  by  any  means  well  supplied  with  stock. 
The  ordinary  stocks  however  have  not  improved  not- 
withstanding the  good  traffic  returns. 

Foreign  stocks  have  been  active  with  marked  declines 
in  the  Japanese  issues,  the  5  per  cent,  bonds  having 
fallen  as  much  as  3^  per  cent,  on  balance.  This  is  of 
course  the  reflection  of  the  latest  despatches  as  to  the 
result  of  the  operations  round  Liau-yang.  The  market, 
giving  a  curious  instance  of  the  effect  of  prejudice  on 
the  judgment,  looked  for  the  extinction  of  General 
Kuropatkin's  army  and  there  is  now  corresponding 
gloom  at  the  prospect  of  a  prolonged  continuance  of  the 
campaign.  The  absence  of  any  further  disquieting  news 
from  Uruguay  has  had  the  effect  of  a  sharp  move  in 
those  issues,  and  the  activity  in  Peruvian  stocks  has 
continued  ;  the  buying  both  on  home  and  foreign  account 
has  been  very  heavy. 
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The  American  market  has  been  extremely  excited 
and  Wall  Street  has  fully  sustained  its  reputation  for 
violent  fluctuations.  The  upward  movement  in  Steel 
issues  has  continued,  influenced  by  the  statement  that 
a  very  big-  order  for  rails  has  been  placed  with  the 
corporation  by  the  Japanese  Government.  The  ordinary 
shares  of  the  Southern  Railway  have  received  particular 
attention  and  have  gained  nearly  five  dollars.  As  far 
as  one  can  gather  however  the  English  public  con- 
tinue to  stand  aside  and  we  trust  that  they  will  remain 
aloof  from  this  market  which  is  far  too  dangerous  for 
the  amateur. 

The  South  African  mining  market  has  been  dull  and 
disappointment  was  felt  that  the  increase  of  4,437  ounces 
in  the  gold  output  of  the  Witwatersrand  for  the 
month  of  August  did  not  have  a  better  effect.  The 
total  output  for  1904  now  amounts  to  2,435,400  ounces, 
an  increase  of  about  600,000  ounces,  and  at  this  rate  of 
progress  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  figures  equal 
those  which  obtained  before  the  war.  The  shrinkage 
in  the  number  of  Kaffirs  employed  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increase  in  the  Chinese  labourers 
who  are  reported  to  be  proving  satisfactory  and,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  to  be  spending"  their  money  freely. 
The  rumours  as  to  the  difficulties  in  the  reef  of  the 
City  and  Suburban  Mine  have  been  officially  contra- 
dicted and  the  quotation  has  practically  recovered  to  its 
previous  position.  There  have  been  no  further  state- 
ments made  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  banket  in 
Rhodesia,  but  it  is  believed  that  an  important  company 
will  be  formed  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  dis- 
coveries by  which  the  shareholders  of  the  Rhodesia 
Exploration  and  Lomagunda  Companies  will  materially 
benefit.  In  connexion  with  Rhodesian  affairs  there  has 
been  a  rise  of  several  points  in  the  debentures  of  the 
Rhodesia  and  Mashonaland  railways  consequent  on  the 
statements  that  the  negotiations  still  pending  between 
the  representatives  of  the  colony  and  the  Chartered 
Company  are  likely  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  : 
there  is  also  the  belief  that  a  better  time  generally  is  in 
store  for  Rhodesia  if  the  new  gold  discoveries  are  all 
they  are  stated  to  be. 


COLONIAL  LIFE  OFFICES. 

NATIONAL  MUTUAL  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

THE  National  Mutual  of  Australasia  is  one  of  the 
very  few  colonial  Life  assurance  companies  with 
a  branch  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  under  certain 
contracts  gives  better  advantages  than  any  other  com- 
pany. By  careful  selection  of  the  particular  policies 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  association  enable  it  to 
issue  on  specially  good  terms  a  policy-holder  can  obtain 
better  results  from  this  company  than  from  any  other 
office  in  the  kingdom,  although  for  certain  forms  of 
assurance  British  and  other  colonial  offices  are 
superior. 

For  instance,  for  immediate  annuities,  its  rates  are 
more  favourable  than  those  of  any  other  company 
whose  position  is  sufficiently  sound  financially  to  justify 
the  confidence  of  investors.  The  reason  for  its  supe- 
riority in  this  respect  is  obvious.  The  conditions 
determining  the  cost  of  annuities  are  the  rates  of 
mortality  among  the  annuitants  and  the  rate  of  interest 
that  can  be  earned  upon  the  funds.  The  rate  of 
mortality  is  about  the  same  for  all  companies,  but  the 
National  Mutual  of  Australasia  is  earning  the  excep- 
tionally high  rate  of  ^4  18s.  per  cent,  of  its  funds  and 
is  able  to  give  much  better  terms  to  annuitants  than 
British  offices  earning  less  than  4  per  cent.  The 
expenses  connected  with  annuity  business  are  very 
small  and  the  feature  of  a  high  rate  of  expenditure 
which  makes  some  of  its  policies  less  advantageous 
than  those  of  British  companies  does  not  affect  the  cost 
of  annuities.  It  is  probable  that  the  association  will 
before  long  revise  its  annuity  rates  and  give  less 
favourable  terms  than  now,  but  at  present  it  is  quite 
the  best  office  for  this  purpose. 

Another  contract  issued  by  the  association,  which 
partly  depends  upon  annuity  rates,  gives  better  results 
than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  one  company.  It 
issues  a  guaranteed  investment  policy,  which  consists 
of  a  combination  of  Life  assurance  and  annuity  :  the 


Life  assurance  guarantees  the  return  of  the  capital 
;  invested,  increased  by  the  addition  of  bonuses,  and  the 
I  annuity  provides  for  an  actual  income  from  the  outset 
payable  by  half-yearly  instalments  at  the  rate  of  3  to 
3^  per  cent,  per  annum.     Considering  the  security 
offered  and  the  bonus  additions  to  the  capital  this  is  a 
good  return,  although  better  results  may  be  obtained 
I  by  buying  the  annuity  from  the  National  Mutual  of 
Australasia  and  the  Life  policy  from  a  British  office.  If 
however  it  is  desired  to  complete  the  whole  transaction 
with  one  company,  then  the  exceptionally  low  rates 
which  the  association  at  present  charges  for  single 
!  premiums  on  whole  Life  policies  make  it  the  best  office 
for  this  purpose. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  assurance  for  which  the 
j  National  Mutual  of  Australasia  is  the  best  company, 
j  and  that  is  endowments  and  deferred  assurances  for 
children.  The  endowment  policies  provide  an  amount 
in  cash  on  the  child  reaching  a  given  age,  say  twenty- 
one.  If  the  father  dies  before  the  child  attains  this  age 
the  payment  of  premiums  ceases  at  his  death  but  the 
endowment  is  paid  in  full  at  maturity  ;  while  if  the 
child  dies  before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  all 
premiums  paid  are  returned,  with  4  per  cent,  interest. 
Another  contract  provides  deferred  assurances  for 
children,  the  assurance  coming  into  force  after  the 
child  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  being  main- 
tained thereafter  at  the  original  very  low  premium  com- 
menced during  childhood.  If  the  parent  dies  before 
the  child  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one  no  further 
premiums  are  payable  till  twenty-one  is  reached,  while 
if  the  child  dies  prematurely  the  premiums  are  returned 
to  the  parent  with  4  per  cent,  compound  interest. 
These  are  very  attractive  policies  which  no  other  in- 
surance company  issues  on  such  favourable  terms. 
The  cost  is  really  less  than  formerly,  since  rebate  of 
income-tax  on  the  premiums  is  now  allowed. 

Many  other  policies  issued  by  the  association  are 
good,  but  we  do  not  think  that  any  of  its  policies,  other 
than  those  we  have  mentioned,  are  the  best  that  could 
be  obtained.  More  profitable  contracts  can  be  pur- 
chased elsewhere.  One  is  the  less  inclined  to  point  out 
such  features  as  these  in  a  Life  office  since  in  all 
probability  the  association  makes  little  or  no  profit  out 
of  annuity  business  at  its  present  rates,  while  the  single 
premiums  for  assurance,  which  enter  into  the  invest- 
ment contracts,  are  abnormally  low.  But  we  are  con- 
I  cerned  with  the  welfare  of  individual  policy-holders, 
rather  than  with  the  profits  of  Life  assurance  companies, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  process  of  making  selection  against 
the  companies,  choosing  the  most  favourable  features 
of  each,  that  the  best  results  to  individuals  can  be 
obtained. 

The  financial  position  of  the  association  is  sound  and 
satisfactory.  The  interest  earned  on  the  funds  exceeds 
by  28s.  per  cent,  the  rate  assumed  in  valuing  the 
liabilities,  and  although  its  actual  expenditure  exceeds 
the  provision  made  for  expenses  the  margin  for  security 
is  ample  and  the  prospects  for  future  bonuses  moderately 
good. 


YACHTING  AND  BACKSHEESH. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  general  cry  from  most  yacht- 
ing centres  that  things  are  bad.  Fewer  yachts  than 
usual  have  been  in  commission  and  fewer  almost  than 
ever  have  changed  hands,  while  there  have  been  hardly 
any  orders  for  new  vessels.  I  am  told  that  never  has 
yacht  building  as  an  industry  suffered  such  a  slump  as 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
immediate  future  gives  little  hope  that  this  state  is 
merely  transitory.  I  am  frequently  met  with  the  ques- 
tion "  Has  motoring  anything  to  do  with  the  apparent 
decline  of  yachting,  and  if  not  what  is  the  reason 
that  so  little  activity  now  appears  in  the  yachting 
world  ?  "  To  the  non-yachting  man  a  visit  to  Cowes 
during  the  regatta  week  this  year  would  possibly  not 
have  revealed  the  fact  that  yachting  was  bad,  but  to  a 
regular  visitor  certain  changes  from  the  state  of  things 
a  few  years  ago  were  apparent.  It  is  true  that  the  fleet 
of  yachts  gathered  there  extended  pretty  well  from 
Egypt  to  Old  Castle  Point,  but  yachts  are  very  much 
larger  than  they  were,  and  consequently  they  take  more 
room  to  swing  ;  hence  a  smaller  fleet  in  point  of  numbers 
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may  now  occupy  the  same  or  a  greater  space  of  an 
anchorage  ;  moreover  the  foreign  element  is  increasing 
and  generally  speaking  the  foreign  yachts  are  larger 
than  the  English.  At  Covves  this  year  there  were  two  or 
three  German  vessels,  one  or  two  French  and  several 
Americans,  some  of  the  latter  being  huge  vessels,  and 
had  these  been  subtracted  from  the  total  of  the  fleet 
present  there,  the  gaps  left  would  have  been  very 
obvious.  It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  possible 
reasons  for  the  decrease  of  interest  in  yachting,  and 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  only  temporary,  or  if  other 
attractions  are  seriously  competing  with  it.  As  I  have 
said  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  motor  is  partly 
responsible  ;  and  this  may  be  true,  but  though  the 
motor  engine  as  affixed  to  a  car  may  have  induced  cer- 
tain of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  some  of 
their  leisure  on  the  sea  to  transfer  their  pastime  to  the 
land,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  that  a  new 
interest  on  the  water  has  been  created  by  the  advent  of 
this  motor  engine,  and  the  trials  in  various  places  of  the 
•speed  of  the  motor  boats  have  usually  brought  together 
man}'  interested  spectators.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  this  new  interest  in  speedy  motor  boats  is  really 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  yachting,  in  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  term.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
other  reasons  accounting  for  the  slackness  in  yachting  ; 
times  in  the  City  and  elsewhere  have  not  been  good, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  laconic  reply  "  Can't 
afford  it  !  "  has  been  given  by  many  owners  to  the  query 
as  to  why  "the  yacht  has  not  been  fitted  out  this 
year ".  And  in  connexion  with  that  reply  arises  food 
for  serious  reflection.  The  expenses  of  yachting  of  late 
years  have  been  growing  at  a  rate  which  in  many  cases 
renders  the  sport  prohibitive  ;  the  "wages  "  item  alone 
is  a  sufficient  indication  of  such  growth.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  untrue  to  say  that  this  is,  in  great  part,  the 
reason  why  large  class  races  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  equally  true  in  a  measure  of  all  kinds  of 
3'achting.  Who  or  what  is  to  blame  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  satisfactory  reply,  and  in  fact  the  only  reply  which 
answers  the  question  at  all  fully  is  to  say  that  a  system 
Tias  grown  in  the  yachting  world  which  is  wholly  un- 
healthy, and  bound  in  the  end  to  cause  deterioration  in 
the  sport. 

As  to  racing.  In  the  first  place  vessels  are  more  ex- 
pensive to  maintain.  The  wages  of  crews  are  far 
higher  than  they  were,  and  the  bonuses  given  to  racing 
crews  are  absurdly  high  ;  not  only  is  winning  and 
second  money  given,  but  at  times,  even  losing  money  ! 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  rich  yachting  man  seeks  to  retain 
a  good  crew  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  man  of  moderate 
means  who  resents  the  market  being  spoilt  in  this 
manner.  I  remember  in  the  days  of  "  Samcena  "  and 
"'  Irex",  the  bonus  the  skipper  received  for  a  win  was 
five  per  cent,  of  the  prize  money,  and  the  crew  received 
a  sum  in  proportion.  I  have  lately  heard  of  a  case 
where  a  well-known  skipper  a  few  years  ago  demanded 
fifty  per  cent,  and  his  owner  was  so  absolutely  ignorant 
of  yachting  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  agreeing  to  this 
■impertinent  demand,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not  a 
friend  stopped  it.  And  this  leads  me  to  another  con- 
sideration. Men  go  yacht  racing  for  various  reasons. 
Some,  for  the  excitement  of  being  on  board  while 
racing  ;  some,  for  the  sake  of  winning  one  or 
more  particular  prizes,  some  for  notoriety.  The 
first  class  generally  know  what  they  are  about,  but  are 
compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  the  two  other  classes 
in  matters  of  wages.  Of  the  last  named  two  classes 
many,  I  fear,  know  little  or  nothing  of  what  they  are 
about,  and  being  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  their  skippers 
are  exploited  accordingly  ;  this  is  not  confined  by  any 
means  to  the  racing  class  alone  ;  it  is  so  also  in  the 
cruising  class,  I  almost  think  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Skippers  and  stewards  have  for  years  greatly  exploited 
their  owners  ;  for  proof  one  has  only  to  look  at  the 
rows  and  rows  of  new  cottages  growing  at  Cowes  and 
other  yachting  centres,  not  the  class  of  house  that  the 
ordinary  mercantile  marine  skipper  can  ever  hope  to 
attain,  but  something  far  superior.  I  remember  one 
of  the  first  of  these  streets  of  cottages  at  Cowes,  and 
on  one  occasion  was  walking  down  it  with  a  brother 
yachtsman  who  regarded  these  little  houses  for  a 
moment  and  then  asked  if  the  street  was  called  "  Com- 
mission Row ".     Here,   I  believe,  is  the  root  of  the 


disgust  of  many  owners  at  the  bills  presented  by  their 
skippers  and  stewards  and  the  consequent  suppression 
of  their  yachts.  I  have  known  of  men  for  months  and 
months  out  of  employment,  yet  always  well  dressed  and 
showing  no  signs  of  distress,  and  on  these  occasions 
I  cannot  help  wondering,  "  How  is  it  done  ?"  Trades- 
men have  no  chance  of  supplying  goods  to  yachts  with 
this  class  of  master  or  steward  unless  they  pay  a 
heavy  commission  :  and  this  commission  does  not 
come  out  of  the  tradesman's  pocket.  The  tradesman 
himself  while  soliciting  my  own  custom  has  admitted 
this.  I  do  not  by  any  means  include  all  skippers  and 
stewards  in  this  category  ;  many  are  honest  men  and 
have  their  employers'  interests  at  heart,  but  the  class  of 
commission  hunters  is  very  much  larger  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  it  is  time  that  some  one  drew  serious  atten- 
tion to  it  in  the  interests  of  yachting  ;  it  is  time  also 
that  the  younger  generation  of  yacht  servants  realised 
for  their  own  good  that  it  is  not  a  wise  policy  to  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

First-class  racing  has  disappeared  from  regatta  pro- 
grammes and  the  assumption  must  be  that  those  who 
can  afford  this  expensive  pastime  have  found  that  thev 
are  not  getting  "  good  value  "  for  their  money. 

These  are  things  which  to  my  mind  are  much  more 
likely  to  do  harm  to  the  sport  of  yachting  than  the 
motor-car  ;  for  it  is  irksome  to  a  man  who  joins  his 
yacht  for  rest  and  relaxation  to  find  that  he  has  to  keep 
as  alert  an  eye  on  the  heads  of  departments  there  as  if 
he  were  still  in  the  midst  of  his  business  or  ordinary 
avocation;  or  suffer  himself  to  be  fleeced  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  over  reasonable  cost.  The  fact 
is,  I  fear,  many  yacht-owners  joining  their  yachts  for 
the  sake  only  of  rest  and  enjoyment,  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  expenditure,  or  are  so  rich 
as  to  be  able  to  afford  to  neglect  entirely  the  question 
of  cost.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  in  such  cases  a 
very  serious  temptation  is  put  directly  in  front  of  the 
steward  and  the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  the  fact  that 
their  peculations  are  allowed  to  continue  without  check 
is  a  direct  encouragement  to  others  to  follow  their 
example. 

There  may  be  other  causes  why  the  first-class  racing 
has  disappeared,  but,  whatever  they  may  be,  the  result 
remains  that  handicap  racing  is  much  on  the  increase, 
and  though  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  amusing  form  of 
sport,  it  does  not  create  the  interest  which  a  class  of 
purely  racing  vessels  does,  and  time  allowances  got  out 
by  the  most  experienced  committee  or  handicapper  can 
never  be  as  satisfactory  as  those  worked  out  under 
rating  rules.    I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  may  again 
see  some  90-footers  on  the  line,  but  it  does  not  look 
like  it  at  present.    Schooner  racing,  to  which  both  this 
year  and  last  we  have  been  treated  to  some  extent, 
does  not  appear  to  be  liked  in  this  country,  and  we 
were  almost  limited  during  the  past  season  for  any 
large-class  racing  vessels  to  the  German  Emperor's 
"Meteor"  and  the  American  "  Ingomar  ".     I  suppose 
that,    no   matter   what    happens,    there    is   a  class 
of   yachtsmen    who    will    always    manage    to  get 
afloat  ;   but  the  class  is  not  large  ;  it  is  composed 
of  those  who   have   the  leisure,  or  are  on  account 
of  health  obliged  to  go   to   sea,  and  who  in  both 
cases  have  such  a  love  of  it  for  its  own  sake  that 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  for  them  to  stay  ashore 
for  a  long  period.    Their  ship  is  generally  the  apple  of 
their  eye,  and  every  detail  connected  with  her  is  well 
known  to  them  ;  they  are  not  as  a  rule  slow  to  discover 
where  they  can  be  best  served  at  a  reasonable  cost.  It 
is  usually  the  man  who  knows  nothing  of  his  ship 
keeping  it  merely  as  an  adjunct  to  the  rest  of  his 
I  establishment,  and  enjoys  enclosed  waters  and  much 
!  going  ashore  rather  than  the  open  sea,  who  is  gene- 
j  rally  made  to  pay  heavily  for  the  few  months  his  yacht 
is  in  commission.     I  am  convinced  that  all  who  are 
j  truly  interested  and  devoted  to  the  sport  of  yachting, 
whether  it  be  cruising,  or  racing,  would  be  glad  to  see 
I  a  limit  put  to  the  extent  of  the  system  of  "  backsheesh  " 
now  common  between  yachts'  servants  and  tradesmen, 
!  and  unless  something  in  this  direction  takes  place  in 
I  the  near  future,  I  fear  that  the  disgust  arising  from  the 
J  absurd  bills  will  drive  many  yachtsmen  to  regard  their 

motor  car  as  abetter  investment. 
1  R.  Williams  Bulkeley. 
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THE  BOHEMIAN  IN  BLOOMSBURY. 

AMONGST  the  subjects  open  to  the  satire  of  critics 
who  aspire  to  be  regarded  as  the  ol  ^apt'eires  of 
London  life,  Bloomsbury  has  for  some  time  occupied 
the  place  of  honour.  The  banality  of  the  district,  the 
Vulgarity  of  its  inhabitants,  the  sordidness  of  their 
lives,  have  been  insisted  upon  with  the  playful  power 
of  youthful  fancy  that  sees  a  way  to  earn  an  honest 
guinea  and  bring  its  name  before  an  inappreciatn  e 
public.  So,  thanks  to  generation  after  generation  of 
essa)  ists  treading  up  to  fame  upon  the  shoulders  of  this 
unfortunate  region,  it  has  sunk  in  public  estimation  to 
a  dreary  patch  of  second-rate  boarding-houses,  that  are 
only  tolerated  on  account  of  the  excellent  "  copy"  they 
still  provide  in  the  lighter  columns  of  the  papers.  In 
song,  story  and  play  it  has  been  sneered  at  and  derided, 
until  the  more  sensitive  of  its  inhabitants  have  shrunk 
even  from  including  its  name  in  their  address,  prefer- 
ring rather,  say,  "So  and  So  Place,  Russell  Square, 
W.C.".  Why,  during  the  long  years  of  its  gall,  have 
no  \  oices  been  raised  in  its  defence  ?  Not  from  any  lack 
of  gratitude  amongst  its  worshippers,  but  from  their  re- 
cognition of  the  hopeless  incapacity  of  its  critics  to  under- 
stand its  charm.  How,  indeed,  could  anyone,  sunk  in  the 
smug  respectability  of  South  Kensington  or  the  hideous 
dulness  of  an  average  suburb,  catch  the  faintest  breath 
of  that  wonderful  atmosphere  that  still  lingers  over  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brunswick  Square  ?  How  can  words 
explain  that  ecstasy  that  comes  flooding  in  upon  the 
imagination  when  darkness  steals  down  upon  these 
quiet  streets  and  squares,  and  the  lamplight  gleams 
amongst  the  trees  ?  Perhaps  it  is  only  that  the  for- 
gotten dead  are  wandering  again  to  touch  us  faintly  as 
they  pass.  It  may  be  that  some  well-remembered 
figures  mingle  with  that  ghostly  throng.  One  can 
pu  t  , re  a  silver-haired,  kindly-hearted  old  cynic  standing 
at  the  corner  of  Russell  Square,  gazing  sadly  at  the 
scenes  he  loved.  Perhaps  in  some  dark  doorway  in 
Southampton  Row  the  hermit  of  Wooclbridge  looks 
with  dreamy  eyes  upon  the  London  that  he  dreaded. 

The  halo  of  a  dead  past  spreads  over  all,  but  not  on 
timS  account  alone  do  Bloomsbury  people  love  their 
land.  The  real  living  Bloomsbury,  the  old  gray  houses 
and  their  strange  inmates,  are  as  dear  to  them  as  the 
rocks  and  valleys  to  an  Irish  peasant,  or  the  purple 
mountains  to  a  Highland  crofter.  Bernard  Street, 
Guilford  Street,  Woburn  Place,  Woburn  Square, 
Tavistock  Square — what  a  world  of  romance  and 
mystery  these  names  contain  !  Here  tremble  the  echoes 
of  that  wonderful  London  that  was  once  worth  dying 
in.  Cloakless,  swordless,  but  still  existent,  Adventure, 
Romance,  Mystery,  Love,  Passion,  Danger,  Sin,  all 
find  a  last  resting  place  at  Bloomsbury,  driven  in  from 
the  rest  of  London  by  the  pitiless  searchlight  of  im- 
provement and  reform.  In  the  taverns  of  the  district 
congregate  a  band  of  humanity  unmatched  in  England. 
These  are  the  failures  of  life — not  the  grumbling, 
cadging  failures  of  the  Strand — but  the  calm  philo- 
sophic vine-worshipping  failures  who  alternate  with 
dignity  between  the  wineshop  and  the  Museum.  The 
vounger  men,  for  whom  the  outside  world  still  calls, 
come  and  go,  but  the  older  men  sit  on  in  their  corners, 
talking  with  each  other  in  low  tones,  or  blinking  at  the 
scene  before  them.  Some  of  these  greybeards  have 
been  in  their  places  beyond  memory  ;  they  have  seen 
generations  of  young  men  succeed,  fail,  disappear ; 
they  have  welcomed  some  back  in  later  days  ;  helped 
them  to  spend  the  money  that  they  have  obtained  from 
some  unknown  source,  and  seen  them  off  again  into 
obscurity.  With  the  grim  satisfaction  of  those  who 
have  accepted  their  destiny  they  have  watched  others 
drifting  down  the  current,  men  and  women,  doomed  by 
nature  to  failure  and  sin. 

But  the  law  of  compensation  works  unregarding 
preachers  and  statistics,  and  contrary  to  all  the  re- 
spectable rules  that  are  supposed  to  govern  the  universe 
few  communities  are  richer  in  happiness  than  these 
habituds  of  Bloomsbury.  What  knowledge  of  life, 
what  experience,  even  what  wit,  have  they  not  acquired 
in  their  downward  path?  With  their  eyes  fixed  on  no 
glittering  bauble  ahead,  they  have  had  time  to  look 
about  them  and  to  understand.  Wastrels,  failures, 
they  may  be  ;  but  they  march  with  a  good  company 


from  Omar  to  the  Merry  Elizabethans,  most  of  whom 
would  nowadays  be  blackballed  at  a  respectable  literary 
club,  and  cut  in  the  street  by  successful  novelists. 

Those  who  have  served  their  apprenticeship  to  failure 
within  sound  of  S.  Pancras  bells  are  singularly  faithful 
to  their  first  environment,  when  an  unexpected  smile  of 
fortune  lights  upon  their  lives.  They  return  to  their 
haunts,  and  a  crowd  of  old  and  new  friends  soon  gather 
round  them.  Some  of  the  best  have  passed  during 
their  exile,  but  the  dead  sleep  sound,  and  there  are 

\  good  fellows  left.  The  wine  is  red,  and  money  is  in 
their  pockets,  and  so  the  days  of  feasting  slip  gaily 
away,  until  thetimeforwandering  comes  back.  Theypass 
away  again  into  the  unknown,  perhaps  to  reappear  once- 
more  in  later  years,  perhaps  to  become  like  others  who 
have  gone  before,  only  a  pleasant  memory  in  the  minds 
of  their  friends.  All  over  the  world,  for  failures  in  the 
making  are  a  wandering  lot,  may  be  found  men  who 

;  at  some  time  or  other  have  lingered  in  the  atmosphere 
of  this  despised  district,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
look  back  on  those  cheery,  sordid  days  with  an  almost 
painful  pleasure.  From  time  to  time  some  stray- 
traveller,  passing  by,  may  give  them  news  of  that  well- 
beloved  land.  How  one  has  died,  another  vanished, 
and  a  third,  strangely,  married  and  settled  down.  And 
then  the  two  strangers  will  pledge  each  other,  perhaps 
more  well  than  wisely,  and  may  even  for  a  little  while 
set  out  together  across  the  plains  of  life. 


POET  AND  SCIENTIST:  A  RECONCILIATION. 

T  T  has  been  hastily  assumed  even  by  the  poets  thein- 
selves  that  there  is  an  essential  antagonism  between 
Science  and  Poetry  ;  the  poet  is  conceived  as  the  child 
of  the  early  world,  the  last  protesting  spirit  to  feel  the 
inner  fire  of  the  imagination  whelmed  by  the  chill  dis- 
enchanting tide  of  modern  realism.  Nor  would  it  be 
difficult  to  justify  this  view  ;  the  poet  meets  so  many 
scientific  minds  which  seem  to  stop  in  their  action  just 
where  the  highest  life  in  his  own  begins,  he  sees  them 
again  absorbed  in  a  narrow  and  unlovely  method — ■ 

"  Men  who  would  peep  and  botanise 
Upon  a  mother's  grave  " — 

that  he  interprets  these  imperfect  sympathies  as  the 
very  spirit  of  science  itself. 

Amid  the  general  surge  of  material  progress  the  poet 
too  feels  like  the  man  who  comes  back  to  the  quiet 
North  Country  valley  of  his  boyhood  to  find  it  "  deve- 
loped " — the  beck  with  its  troutlets  has  become  a 
hideous  sewer  with  a  few  sparse  trees  scared  and  dying 
on  its  banks,  while  only  a  strip  or  two  of  smoky  green 
amid  the  scrofulous  eruptions  of  waste  and  cinder  telL 
of  the  long  meadows  where  the  lark  and  the  corncrake 
used  to  call  to  him.  What  sense  of  beauty,  what  feel- 
ing for  the  spiritual  can  be  left  in  the  men  and  women 
born  and  condemned  to  live  in  such  surrounding's  ? 
And  the  answer  is  that  beauty  lies  in  the  human  mind 
and  is  superior  to  its  environment,  just  as  in  Fiona 
Macleod's  beautiful  story  the  Highlander  whose  eyes 
had  been  "  anointed  "  saw  the  grime  and  destitution  of 
Glasgow  but  as  vanishing  shadows  among  which  walked 
pure  and  beautiful  souls  of  men  and  women. 

Even  so  science  is  regarded  as  something  antagonistic 
yet  unable  to  kill  the  poetry  in  mankind.     Must  it 
accept  this  position  ?     Can  it  not  lay  claim  to  much 
higher  things  ?     Not  only  does  science  represent  in 
part  a  curious  and  exact  observation  of  the  external 
world,  but  the  man  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit 
looks  at    Nature  with  more    penetrating    eyes  ;  the 
obvious  everyday  things  no  longer  stand  detached,  but 
are  interwoven  with  one  another  and  look  before  and 
after  until  they  represent  ideas  as  well  as  facts.  No 
doubt  the  man  with  this  special  view  of  nature  rarely 
possesses  also  the  poetical  temperament  ;  his  outlook  is 
statistical  or  sceptical,  but  little  by  little  as  his  know- 
ledge is  absorbed  into  the  common  stock  of  all  educated 
men  it  will  become  food  for  the  poet.    For  we  have 
j  ceased  to  conceive  the  imagination  as  consisting  in 
i  loose  and  grandiose  rhapsodising  ;  its  mark  is  intensity 
i  of  vision,  the  lightning  flash  of  the  mind  by  which  we 
I  see  even  the  old  and  familiar  touched  with  unexpected 
!  emotion.    And  just  as  part  of  the  poet's  faculty  consists- 
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in  turning  fresh  unspoilt  eyes  on  man  and  the  world,  so  | 
the  very  essence  of  the  scientific  man  is  to  learn  to  look 
at  thing's  for  himself.  True  the  one  is  seeking  for  an 
absolutely  impersonal  view  whereas  the  other  colours 
everything  with  his  own  individuality  ;  yet  both  seek 
detachment  from  the  cliches  and  conventions  which 
with  most  men  veil  the  truth. 

Nature  is  just  as  much  nature  in  the  laboratory  as  in 
the  field  ;  hence  the  work  of  science  is  always  enrich- 
ing the  mind  with  the  raw  material  out  of  which  in  the 
end  the  poet  will  draw  his  illustrations  and  metaphors. 
Here  and  there  a  fact  from  the  laboratory  has  already 
taken  root  in  literature  ;  the  sudden  crystallisation  of  a 
supersaturated  solution  at  the  touch  of  a  ready-formed 
crystal  or  even  at  a  breath  of  air  is  purely  a  laboratory 
phenomenon,  but  it  illuminates  so  many  actions  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  crowd  that  it  is  even  in  danger  of  be- 
coming trite.  Only  time  is  wanted  to  put  many  similar 
experiences  at  the  service  of  the  imagination.  When  the 
current  dichotomy  between  the  scientific  and  literary 
education  ceases  and  a  certain  acquaintance  with  science 
becomes  part  of  the  ordinary  equipment  of  the  educated 
man,  it  will  be  natural  and  indeed  inevitable  to  think  in 
terms  involving  reference  to  these  new  phenomena. 
•Of  course  the  process  has  already  begun;  the  astronomer 
has  always  fired  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  perhaps 
because  they  both  trace  back  to  a  common  source  when 
the  priest-seer  watched  the  stars  and  invented  the  dig- 
nity of  metre  to  give  weight  to  his  prophecies.  So 
from  Milton 

"like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  land" 

on  to  Keats — 

"  When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  " 

the  romance  of  the  astronomer,  the  feeling  for  the 
tense  moment  on  the  brink  of  discovery,  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  unknown  that  flood  in  upon  Van  Meer's  | 
Geographer  in  the  Frankfort  Gallery,  have  touched  the  ' 
poet's  mind.  But  it  is  in  Shelley  perhaps  that  we  find 
the  most  striking  instance  of  the  technical  use  of 
astronomy,  where  the  earth  speaks  to  the  moon — 

"  I  spin  beneath  my  pyramid  of  night 

Which  points  into  the  heavens  dreaming  delight  ". 

This  illustrates  what  we  mean  by  the  enrichment  of  the 
field  of  illustration  effected  by  science,  to  which  alone 
we  owe  the  image  of  the  earth  with  its  cone  of  shadow 
projected  into  space. 

Or  take  again  Browning's  use  of  the  scientific  fact 
that  the  moon  turns  always  the  same  face  to  the  earth  ; 
his  exquisite  fancy  of  the  other  side  with  its  "  Novel 
silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of"  kept  for  the  true 
moon  lover,  culminating  in  the  noble  close 

"  God  be  thanked  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul  sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her  !  " 

Here  we  have  a  scientific  conception  transfigured  by 
the  poet's  emotion  and  swept  into  the  great  tide  of 
human  thought  and  feeling. 

Of  course  any  attempt  to  transfer  scientific  material 
straight  into  verse  will  result  in  banalities  of  the  kind 
we  get  in  Tennyson's  "  Princess",  but  Tennyson's  artistic 
instinct  could  be  guilty  of  terrible  lapses  — 

"  I  dozed  ;  I  woke.    An  open  landaulet 
Whirled  by  ". 

Modern  things,  even  machinery,  can  be  treated  in 
yerse  with  dignity  and  with  beauty  ;  without  consider- 
ing Mr.  Kipling's  experiments  we  have  Matthew 
Arnold's  lines,  delicate  and  precise  as  a  silver-point 
drawing  by  Lionardo — 

"  Slow  to  a  stop,  at  morning  grey, 

I  see  the  smoke-crowned  vessel  come  ; 
Slow  round  her  paddles  dies  away 
The  seething  foam." 

Or  we  may  compare  Walt  Whitman's  locomotive,  the 
~' fierce-throated  beauty"  with  Turner's  dithyrambic 
"Wind,  Rain  and  Steam".  These  however  are  only 
episodes  and  matters  of  diction  where  the  poet  has 


begun  to  use  the  facts  of  science  for  his  imagery  ;  the 
larger  step  will  come  when  the  great  scientific  concep- 
tions and  modes  of  thought  shall  have  so  far  become 
part  of  the  unconscious  fabric  of  man's  ideas  that  they 
take  colour  of  passion  in  the  poet's  mind  and  grow, 
interpenetrated  by  human  emotion,  into  the  cry  of  the 
living  soul.  The  best  illustration  that  occurs- to  us  is 
Tennyson's  use  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  in  "In 
Memoriam  ",  the  progression  in  his  arraignment  of 
Nature — 

"  So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life  ", 

to  the  wilder  outburst  of 

"  Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw  ". 

How  the  appeal  to  the  scheme  of  life  as  seen  in  the 
dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  lends  space  and 
grandeur  to  the  expression  of  the  poet's  despair,  so 
that  his  personal  grief  suddenly  grows  into  the  secular 
protest  of  the  race  !  If  we  get  but  little  work  on  this 
plane  from  the  current  generation  of  poets  it  is  because 
most  of  them  have  turned  away  from  the  modern  world 
to  some  place  of  dreams  of  their  own,  either  to  a  simple 
world  where  men  and  women  only  feel  and  do  not 
think,  or  to  a  fancied  land  of  medievalism  or  faery.  But 
the  poet  will  come  again  who  will  not  be  content  to 
embrace  less  than  the  whole  of  our  actual  workaday 
existence,  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  sensuous  life  of 
mankind.  This  strong  soul  will  not  be  repelled  from 
science  by  the  antipathies  aroused  by  certain  men  of 
science,  whom  he  will  regard  only  as  manifestations  of 
the  general  absence  of  spirituality  in  mankind  ;  instead 
he  will  seize  upon  the  thread  of  gold  which  runs 
equally  through  the  garment  of  the  universe,  whether 
woven  by  the  modern  astronomer  with  his  star  gauge 
and  his  spectroscope  or  by  the  first  sun-worshipper  on 
the  plains  of  Chaldea. 


RAMBLING  DRIVING  RECOLLECTIONS.— II. 

HPHE  picnic  parties  to  the  Trossachs,  with  varied 
procession  of  conveyances,  brought  out  all  the 
latent  romance  of  the  Keltic  character.    Generally  a 
scratch  four-in-hand  would  lead,  and  tandems  tailed  off 
to  the  dogcart  with  a  single  screw  who  put  his  fired 
forelegs  forward  in  the  rear  like  a  terrier  lolloping  along 
in  the  wake  of  the  foxhounds.    We  baited  at  Callender 
and  refreshed  at  the  Brig  of  Turk.    That  no  way  inter- 
fered with  the  jovial  al  fresco  luncheon  on  Helen's  Isle, 
where  the  Highlander  with  his  foot  on  his  native  heath 
chorussed  the  war  songs  of  the  MacGregor  and  the 
Clan  Alpine,  and  spouted  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  with 
emphasis  which  did  credit  to  his  fervid  appreciation. 
A   banquet    ordered    in    advance    awaited  us  at  the 
Trossachs  Hotel,  and  the  most  convivial  evening  I 
remember  was  when  we  forgathered  with  a  committee 
of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council,  charged  with  bringing 
the  waters  of  the  loch  to  the  cisterns  of  the  citizens. 
Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  was  resuscitated  :  never  have  I 
heard  better  songs  or  Scotch  stories  and  the  excitement 
culminated  when  we  woke  the  night  owls  with  the 
catch  of  "  Auld  lang  syne".     I  drop  a  veil  over  the 
incident  when  a  portly  burgher  essayed  for  a  bet  to 
climb  the  flagstaff  and  strike  the  Union  Jack.  He 
gave  up  at  the  go-off  when  he  tore  his  knee  open  on 
the  hook  which  secured  the  halliards.    Horses  never 
go  better  than  by  moonlight.     How  often  have  I  been 
exhilarated  by  the  rhythmical  resonance  of  the  hoofs, 
coming  home  from  merry  dinners  at  Richmond  through 
the  chestnut  avenues  of  Bushey  Park,  or  on  some  lonely 
country  road  where  you  were  inclined  to  nod  on  the 
coach-box  !     But  never  was  there  a  more  soothing 
charm  in  the  hoof-beats    than  when    retracing  that 
classical  track  to   Loch   Katrine,   when    in    pace  we 
emulated  the  g-allop  of  Fitzjames  from  Coilantogle 
ford  to  his  castle  of  Snowdoun.    Landlord  and  ostler 
were  always  on  the  look-out,  at  the  little  wayside  inns 
where  we  drew  up  to  give  the  horses  meal  and  water, 
though  in  spite  of  tip  and  liberal  pay,  they  may  have 
cursed  the  early  hours  of  the  military. 

I  have  written  in  a  former  article"  of  the  old  yellow 
chariot,  but  now  and  apropos  of  the  Highlands  the 
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mail  phaeton  looms  before  me.  I  fancy  the  mail 
phaeton  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  verily  it  had  its 
inconveniences.  There  was  not  much  stowage  for 
luggage,  and  when  you  faced  the  rain-drift  or  the 
whirling  snow  blizzard,  the  hood  was  rather  a  trap 
than  a  protection.  But  in  fine  weather  and  on  smooth 
roads,  to  my  mind  there  was  no  carriage  to  equal  it. 
With  that  sheltering  and  shady  hood  in  a  sunny  calm 
or  a  straight-down  drizzle  it  beat  the  double  dogcart 
all  to  nothing.  As  for  the  identical  phaeton  I  have  in 
my  mind's  eye,  it  was  a  deep  olive  green,  picked  out 
with  thin  black  lines.  The  plain  black  harness,  with 
no  gleam  or  glitter  except  from  the  silver  crests  on  the 
blinkers,  set  off  the  shapely  pair  of  dark  chestnuts, 
some  fifteen  hands  or  a  trifle  over,  whose  fire  scarcely 
flagged  through  the  longest  day.  Perched  high  you 
had  the  sense  of  having  them  well  in  hand,  as  you 
were  surveying  the  scenery  from  a  commanding 
eminence.  The  natty  little  coachman-groom  who  sat 
behind  was  an  invaluable  man-of-all-work,  silently 
respectful  but  ready  and  eager  to  talk.  Next  to  a 
Highland  drive  he  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  coming 
out  with  the  luncheon-basket  on  a  shooting  day,  and 
then  following  the  guns  and  marking  the  birds.  He 
cherished  these  chestnuts  like  his  children,  but  his 
inseparable  companion  was  the  black  terrier  who 
cantered  behind  the  carriage,  when  he  did  not  give 
the  order  to  be  picked  up.  Many  times  I  have  driven 
on  that  phaeton  to  the  Northern  meeting  before  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway  superseded  the  Mail 
and  Northern  Defiance.  Quarters  at  the  inns  had  to 
be  engaged  in  advance,  for  half  the  North-Eastern 
gentry  were  in  movement.  But  as  private  sitting-rooms 
were  scarce,  friends  clubbed  for  the  occasion,  and  those 
eminently  social  evenings  were  half  the  fun  of  the 
outing.  One  of  the  regular  attendants  at  the  meeting 
was  a  well-known  county  member,  whose  wit  and 
humour  would  have  kept  any  party  alive  and  who 
might  almost  have  held  his  own  with  Sheridan  or 
Hook.  The  worst  of  him  was  that  he  would  never 
give  another  man  a  chance  of  repartee,  and  when  he 
had  let  off  one  rocket  he  looked  round  for  the  laughs, 
and  was  deaf  to  distractions  till  he  sent  up  the  next. 

Necessarily  there  was  no  Station  Hotel  in  Inverness 
then  :  the  Caledonian  was  the  general  rallying  place 
and  there  we  put  up.  The  social  succursale  was 
Morell's  branch  establishment,  where  sherry  was  in 
demand  all  day.  Besides  the  gathering  of  the  clans 
there  was  always  a  strong"  muster  of  the  military,  for 
Fort  George  was  held  in  strength  by  the  Highlanders, 
and  contingents  strag'gled  in  from  other  garrisons.  At 
the  balls  square  dances  were  little  in  favour  :  but  the 
reels  and  the  waltzing  were  kept  up  till  the  small  hours 
when  it  seemed  scarcely  worth  while  going'  to  bed. 
Moreover,  much  liquor  was  got  through  from  motives 
of  economy,  for  none  was  included  in  the  ball  ticket  ; 
when  your  partner  sipped  a  glass  of  champagne,  a  fresh 
bottle  was  opened  and  it  had  to  be  emptied  to  spare 
the  waiters'  temptation.  Sometimes,  it  used  to  be 
said,  modern  Mohawks  would  break  loose  in  the  quiet 
streets  bent  on  a  frolic,  and  there  was  a  story  of  a 
hearse  tossed  into  the  river,  when  a  tramp  who  had 
found  a  shakedown  inside  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
drowning.  More  peaceful  spirits  preferred  recuperating 
for  the  efforts  of  next  evening  with  fresh  air  and  carriage 
exercise.  The  drag  from  the  Fort  would  be  brought 
out,  the  horses  hitched  in  by  the  drowsy  soldier-grooms, 
and  off  we  would  gallop,  inhaling  the  ozone  from  the 
sea-weed-strewn  shores  of  the  estuary,  shaking  down 
galantine  and  patds,  and  getting  a  voracious  appetite 
for  the  breakfast  when  we  were  received  by  the  sulky 
solitary  on  duty. 

That  phaeton  often  took  us  from  Aberdeen  to  the 
Braemar  gathering.  No  scenery  from  Tweed  to  the 
Pentland  Firth  is  more  exhilarating  than  that  of 
Deeside.  Everything  is  so  bright  from  the  grand 
stems  of  the  pines  in  Ballochbuie  forest,  the  silvery 
shimmer  of  the  "  birks  of  Abergeldie",  to  the  scales  of 
the  clean-run  salmon  from  the  river  that  is  world-famed 
for  "  fish  and  tree  ".  On  some  of  the  best  of  the  water 
the  fish  run  late,  and  salmon  remind  me  of  the  excellent 
living  at  the  inns.  Ballater  and  Brig  of  Potarch  are 
associated  with  crimped  salmon  and  salmon  cutlets,  but 
it  was  at  Ab(oyne  you  first  came  across  venison  collops. 


The  landlords  must  have  been  in  collusion  with  keepers - 
or  poachers,  for  the  saddle  of  black-faced  was  succeeded 
by  grouse  or  blackgame,  and  the  repast  was  wound  up- 
with  the  cranberries,  and  "the  rich  plain  cream  "  was 
much  appreciated  by  Dr.  Redgill,  when  entertained  at 
the  Cleikum  by  the  Nabob. 

At  Braemar,  with  its  rival  inns,  there  was  always  a 
scramble,  and  you  might  be  grateful  if  you  got  anything 
to  eat  at  all.  Both  before  the  gathering  were  filled  to- 
overflowing,  foragers  were  abroad  from  the  adjacent 
encampments  where  Farquharsons  and  Duffs  and 
Strathdon  men  were  bivouacking  with  their  guests. 
Horses  were  stalled  in  extempore  stables  ;  the  inn  yards 
were  overcrowded  with  all  sorts  of  conveyances.  The 
unlucky  post  cattle  were  worked  off  their  legs,  but 
there  was  always  a  pair  in  reserve  for  the  Queen's 
messengers.  As  you  lounged  in  the  doorway  of  the 
fnvercauld  Arms,  a  chaise  from  the  Spittal  of  Glenshee 
would  come  up  the  road  at  a  hand  gallop.  Before  the- 
steaming  posters  had  strolled  down  the  yard,  another 
pair  was  being  shoved  up  against  the  pole  and  the 
messenger  was  on  the  way  to  Balmoral.  More  likely  than 
not  there  might  be  nothing  of  importance  in  his  bags, 
<  but  again  there  might  be  despatches  of  the  last  import- 
]  ance,  and  to  do  the  Government  service  simple  justice, 
it  invariably  made  the  Kelts  look  alive.  The  men 
of  Strathdon  were  always  marched  across  under  com- 
mand of  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  grey-haired  and  grey- 
complexioned,  who  had  come  back  from  India  to  his; 
native  hills,  to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
part  of  the  patriarchal  chieftain.  On  one  memorable 
occasion,  two  of  his  aides-de-camp  were  Indian  heroes 
I  — Forbes  of  Invercruan,  now  General  Sir  John,  then 
wearing  the  laurels  of  Outram's  Persian  campaign,  and 
the  gigantic  Colonel  Disney  Leith  who  had  lost  a  hand 
in  scaling  the  walls  of  Mooltan. 

About  that  time  St.  John  had  published  his  Tour  in 
Switzerland,  and  it  brought  the  boat  on  wheels  into 
fashion.  It  was  warranted  not  to  break  down  on  rough 
moorland  tracks  and  might  be  launched  on  any  back-of~ 
the-world  sheet  of  water  which  had  never  been 
navigated  by  coble  or  coracle.  The  only  fishing 
excursion  I  made  in  one  proved  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, and  came  near  to  furnish  a  sensational  para- 
graph for  the  papers.  We  jolted  to  a  lonely  loch  in 
Inverness-shire  over  shaggy  heather  and  loose  stones, 
which  would  have  been  trying  even  to  a  Cape  waggon. 
One  of  the  warranted  patent  springs  gave  way  and  had 
to  be  spliced  with  a  piece  of  rope.  We  put  to  sea. 
nevertheless,  soaked  to  mid-thigh  in  forcing  the  boat 
through  the  sedges.  We  had  been  allured  by  reports 
of  char  and  big  trout  lurking  in  unfathomed  depths. 
But  the  trolling  rods  were  neglected  and  at  each  cast 
of  the  flies  the  water  bubbled  with  the  rush  of  starving 
troutlets.  It  was  not  good  enough  and  we  decided  to 
1  put  back,  when  a  tornado  of  wind  and  rain  upset  our 
[  arrangements.  The  boat  was  neither  weatherly  nor 
seaworthy.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  drift 
before  the  storm,  and  we  had  a  very  narrow  shave  of 
being  swamped,  before  we  beached  her  on  the  opposite 
shore  to  that  where  we  had  left  the  horses.  It  was. 
my  sole  experience  of  the  amphibious  carriage,  and  I 
never  care  to  have  another. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


PROGRESS  AND  REACTION  IN  MUSIC. 

THERE  lately  died  in  Vienna,  I  think,  a  musical' 
critic,  Hauslick,  whose  name  is  known  probably 
to  every  musician  in  the  world,  though  not  one  in  a_ 
thousand,  I  am  sure,  has  read  a  line  of  his  criticism. 
He  became  known  at  first,  many  years  ago,  as  a  clever' 
writer  who  seemed  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
art  of  music.  But  his  grand  opportunity  came  with 
the  rise  of  Wagnerism.  While  the  musicians  and 
public  were  going  over  to  the  new  "  cause  "  in  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  filling  the  theatres  when  Wagner 
operas  were  given,  Hauslick  steadily  opposed  the 
whole  thing.  His  rancour  was  extreme.  He  not  only 
would  have  none  of  Wagner's  theories,  or  the  music 
which  he  and  many  others  supposed  to  be  the  outcome 
of  those  theories,  but  even  the  earlier  music,  which 
he  could  have  judged  by  the  standards  he  himself 
upheld — even  this  he  refused,  although,  judged  by  that 
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standard,  it  was  good.  He  thus  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Wagnerites  and  even  of  the  mighty  Richard 
himself;  and  he  awoke  to  find  himself  famous.  I 
don't  know  that  famous  is  exactly  the  right  word  ;  for 
although  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Partington  trying  to  sweep 
back  the  Atlantic  with  a  broom  would  attract  a  huge 
audience,  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  fame  she  would 
acquire.  We  would  use  another  word.  However, 
H  auslick  seemed  content.  He  swept  away  valorously, 
indefatigably,  with  the  tide  about  his  very  ears  ;  he 
became  the  champion  in  the  press  of  the  stupid  party 
of  reaction  which  paid  him  highly  and  called  him  a 
great  man.  When  the  tide  of  Wagnerism  recedes,  as 
it  certainly  will,  I  suppose  this  musical  Mrs.  Partington 
will  be  found  there  at  his  post,  but  drenched  and  a  trifle 
soppy  and  not  altogether  a  heroic  figure.  But,  to  drop 
this  figure,  Hauslick,  having  become  the  stupid  party's 
press  champion,  found  his  party  a  musical  leader  to 
fivllow,  Johannes  Brahms.  Thus,  as  the  enemy  of 
1  Vagner  and  the  backer  of  Brahms,  he  gained  a  double 
snare  of  his  curious  fame.  Artists  were  afraid  of  him, 
f  fraid  of  the  terrible  bogie-man.  There  was  no  critic 
with  his  command  of  the  pen  and  his  fearlessness  to 
oppose  him  or  his  power  would  have  been  broken  in  a 
v  ery  short  time. 

He  was  no  critic.  He  had  an  easy  style  weighted 
only  by  a  heavy  load  of  extremely  German  wit  and 
humour  ;  he  knew  to  a  certain  extent  good  players  and 
singers  from  bad  ones  ;  he  had  a  taste  in  music.  But 
that  taste  ?  It  consisted  of  a  gentle  liking  for  certain 
good  sorts  of  music  (for  Hauslick  had  no  taste  for  the 
meretricious),  an  extremely  mild  liking,  with  nothing 
of  the  artist's  passionate  love  for  the  things  that  are 
beautiful  or  sublime.  Consequently  it  was  constantly 
getting  swamped  by  his  prejudices,  personal  or  literary, 
which  were  of  a  different  quality.  And  it  was  as 
narrow  as  it  was  feeble.  I  believe  he  really  liked — 
liked  at  heart — no  music  written  later  than  1827,  because 
the  earlier  was  more  tractable  under  his  philosophic  and 
aesthetic  treatment.  The  music  that  would  not  be  treated 
in  his  way,  which  would  not  fall  into  his  categories, 
which  reduced  the  operator  to  despair,  this  annoyed 
him  and  he  called  it  and  came  to  think  it  bad.  I  say 
he  found  the  earlier  music  more  tractable,  and  the 
reason  is  that  he  constructed  his  system  to  fit  that 
music  ;  and  if  the  later  did  not  fit  the  system,  was  it 
for  him,  a  German,  to  change  the  system  ?  Never  ! 
away  with  the  music  !  He  thus  became  of  necessity 
a  reactionary,  with  all  the  reactionary's  dislike  and 
positive  dread  of  the  new,  especially  when  it  was  boldly 
put  forward  as  the  new.  If  he  honestly  loved  some 
passages  in  Beethoven,  in  Schubert,  in  Schumann  and 
Brahms,  he  ought  to  have  accepted  similar  passages 
in  Wagner.  But  whereas  Brahms  was  a  declared 
classicist  and  Schumann  a  decent  romantic,  Wagner 
was  the  stormy  revolutionist,  scorning  not  the  old  but 
the  imitators  of  the  old,  and  bringing  uproar  and 
disaster  into  the  gentlemanly  camp. 

Hauslick  was  no  critic  because  a  reactionary  can 
never  be  a  critic.  The  reactionary  says  nothing  must 
be  done  without  a  precedent,  that  at  some  period  per- 
fection has  been  reached  and  we  must  go  no  further  ; 
and  in  so  saying  he  contradicts  what  he  says  about 
some  particular  master  who  he  considers  had  reached 
perfection,  for  the  simple  reason  that  every  real  master 
pushes  aside  as  worthless  for  him  the  rules,  the  canons 
of  taste,  derived  from  the  study  of  the  achievements  of 
all  the  great  masters  before  him.  Bach  did  not  follow 
Palestrina,  in  the  slavish  sense,  nor  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  Bach  ;  each  in  turn  added  the  new,  and 
each  in  turn  earned  the  same  condemnation  as  did 
Wagner.  And  as  it  is  the  doing  of  the  new  thing 
superbly  which  makes  a  man  a  great  master,  it  follows 
that  in  each  generation  the  reactionary  has  always 
been  and  will  be  always  wrong.  Progress  in  an  art 
does  not  mean  the  rejection  of  the  old,  nor  does  it 
mean  (for  example  in  music)  greater  complexity  in 
scoring,  larger  orchestras,  new  chords  ;  it  means 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  movement  in  a  new 
direction  towards  a  definite  artistic  result.  A  critic 
with  the  progressive  temperament — that  is,  with  a 
mind  that  is  open  to  the  new  and  glad  to  find  it — is 
bound,  other  qualifications  being  equal,  to  be  oftener 
right,  and  to  be  therefore  a  better  critic,  than  the  man 


who  is  completely  shut  off  from  the  finest  things  done 
in  his  own  day.  The  man  of  progress,  demanding  only 
great  art,  has  the  whole  field  of  music  to  work  in,  the 
old,  the  present  and  the  future  as  fast  as  the  future  is 
disclosed  ;  the  reactionary  has  a  tiny  bit  of  the  past 
only,  and  as  he  works  by  standards  derived  from  that 
tiny  bit  the  chances  are  much  in  favour  of  his  being 
temperamentally  unfit  to  judge  of  any  art  whatever,  new 
or  old.  That  is  what  I  say  of  Hauslick.  He  spent  his 
life  in  meddling  in  matters  which  were  by  right  no  con- 
cern of  his  ;  he  created  a  deal  of  mischief,  harassed  a 
great  artist,  and  earned  the  approbation  of  a  pack  of 
fools.  Or  if  fools  is  too  strong  a  word  to  apply  to  the 
crowd  that  called  Wagner  immoral,  incompetent  and  a 
I  charlatan,  I  will  substitute  for  the  correct  word  the 
phrase,  gentlemen  congenitally  unfit  to  offer  any 
opinion  on  the  recent  developments  of  music. 

We  have  no  Hauslick  in  England,  the  nickel-plated 
copy  of  him  having  retired  long  ago  from  a  field  where 
he  gained  other  things  than  glory.  It  is  a  pity,  in  fact, 
that  we  have  not  a  downright  dangerous  critic.  A 
critic  who  is  resolutely,  valiantly  wrong  is  better  than 
a  mere  copy-monger.  The  best  critics  have  often  been 
wrong.  Lives  of  great  men  might  remind  us  that  we 
can  all  make  our  lives  ridiculous.  But  if  we  have  not 
a  powerful  spokesman  amongst  us  for  the  reactionary 
multitude  perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  in  no  need  of 
one.  No  one  has  arisen  in  his  strength  to  fight  against 
the  foundation  of  a  national  opera  because  the  public 
is  too  stolid,  too  like  a  lump  of  wet  clay  for  there  to  be 
much  danger  of  our  getting  one  too  quickly.  We  need 
not  fall  into  premature  grief :  depend  upon  it,  in  the 
fulness  of  time  we  mere  English,  we,  too,  shall  produce 
our  Hauslicks.  In  the  meantime  we  need  look  no 
further  than  two  books  I  have  before  me  to  realise  how 
strong  are  the  forces  of  obstruction  and  what  we  shall 
have  to  contend  against  when  the  hour  has  arrived  and 
the  game  of  sullen  passivity  is  over  and  the  real  active 
fighting  begins. 

Here  is  Miss  Bessie  Palmer  with  her  "  Musical  Recol- 
lections ".  *  My  memory  must  be  more  treacherous 
than  I  supposed,  for  it  appears  she  sang,  years  ago, 
at  concerts  which  I  attended  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  yet  I  do  not  recall  her  name.  That  does  not 
matter,  for  it  is  evident  that  she  has  sung  in  public 
a  great  deal.  It  is  not  my  business  to  review  the 
book  :  indeed  a  reviewer  would  find  it  hard  to  say 
much  about  a  somewhat  disconnected  life  of  Miss 
Palmer,  her  parents,  her  bad  colds,  her  professional; 
engagements  and  a  trip  to  America.  I  have  searched 
in  vain  for  some  glimpse  of  the  singer's  and  com- 
poser's daily  existence  during  her  long  professional 
life  (1854-86)  but  there  is  not  one.  Musicians 
of  the  period  are  mentioned,  but  they  are  mostly 
singers.  The  only  interest  that  the  book  possesses, 
for  me  lies  in  the  references  to  the  music  they  sang; 
and  how  that  music  was  received.  So  I  have  waded 
through  page  on  page  of  "  Judas  Maccabaeus  "„ 
"Elijah",  "S.  Paul",  "Messiah",  "Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor "  and  a  host  of  other  operas  and  songs 
that  are  now  as  dead  as  Adam.  Sims  Reeves  made 
his  appearance  as  So-and-so  in  Such-and-such  an 
opera  of  the  late  Macfarren  ;  Hullah  conducted  "Judas  " 
and  the  "  Messiah  "  ;  Costa  did  the  same  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  raising  the  pitch  until  he  drove  the  singers 
crazy.  (It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  in  whatever 
book  of  reminiscences  one  chances  on  a  reference  to 
Costa  it  gives  you  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
thoroughly  inartistic  adventurer  and  a  gross  bully 
who  was  accepted  as  a  musician  because  he  was  a 
foreigner.  The  harm  done  by  this  man  was  as 
great  as  the  good  that  might  have  been  done  had  his 
power  been  in  the  hands  of  an  artist.)  The  public,  the 
conductors,  the  bandsmen,  the  singers — all  were 
happy  ;  and  judging  from  the  numerous  newspaper 
cuttings  quoted,  so  were  the  critics.  Davison,  Chorley 
and  the  others  went  gaily  for  a  thousandth  time  to  hear 
all  the  old  oratorios — which  were  fine  in  their  way, 
though  one  cannot  for  ever  be  listening  to  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  newer  work  ;  and  they  went  just  as  gaily 
to  hear  the  old-fashioned  operas,  which  were  fine  in  no 
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way  whatever.  Miss  Palmer  leaves  it  to  be  understood 
that  all  was  well  and  cheerful  and  full  of  life  ;  but  to 
read  a  Chorley  notice  of  a  concert  is  like  looking-  into  a 
dusty  death-chamber  that  has  not  been  opened  since 
the  coffin  was  carried  out.  Alas  !  the  gloom,  the  dirt, 
the  hopelessness  of  it  !  Yet  at  that  time  Wagner, 
Liszt,  Schumann  and  Berlioz  were  revolutionising  the 
Continent. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar  is  a  composer  to  whom  fuller 
justice  should  be  done  than  my  space  allows.  The  Life 
of  him  *  makes  out  anything  but  a  good  claim  for  him 
to  be  considered  a  daring  musician  plunging  into  the 
unknown  in  search  of  the  new.  Mr.  Buckley,  it  is  true, 
squanders  his  pages  on  repeating  many  times  things 
that  were  not  worth  saying  in  the  first  instance  ;  so 
we  may  perhaps  presume  that  he  has  not  left  himself 
room  enough  to  give  us  the  heart  of  the  matter.  We 
are  told  at  least  fifty  times  that  Elgar  was  his  own 
teacher  and  a  hundred  times  that  it  was  by  his 
own  perseverance  and  energy  that  he  won  his  pre- 
sent position.  Granting  all  that — and  I  would  have 
been  willing  to  grant  it  without  reading  this  book 
— what  are  the  essential  qualities  in  Elgar' s  music 
that  entitle  us  to  call  it  great?  Mr.  Buckley  compares 
Elgar  with  Richard  Strauss  as  an  orchestral  colourist, 
which  may  well  be  ;  he  places  him  with  Bach  and 
Wagner  as  a  polyphonist,  which  it  is  a  trifle  early  in 
the  day  to  say.  There  is  nothing  young  and  fresh  in  the 
"Dream  of  Gerontius "  or  "The  Apostles",  and  the 
Coronation  was  a  beggarly  production.  In  truth  Elgar 
seems  no  more  an  original  composer  than  a  dozen  other 
men  who  had  their  hour  and  were  knighted  ;  he  is  vainly 
trying  to  galvanise  that  obsolete  form  the  oratorio  ; 
and  in  proclaiming  him  the  English  musical  messiah 
Mr.  Buckley  is  simply  playing  the  reactionary's  game. 
And  finally  Sir  Edward  Elgar  should  pray  to  be  pre- 
served from  the  friends  who  repeat  on  his  behalf  the 
stale  old  lie,  told  about  every  musician  who  has  no 
dramatic  ability,  that  only  his  fastidiousness  prevents 
him  finding  an  opera  libretto.  Nonsense  :  it  is  not 
tastidiousness  but  lack  of  dramatic  power  that  prevents 
composers  finding  librettos.  If  Sir  Edward  Elgar  felt 
the  inner  need  to  write  an  opera  he  would  have  found  a 
subject  ere  now.  Besides,  a  musician  who  is  content 
with  such  threadbare  themes  as  "  The  Black  Knight  ", 
"King  Olaf",  "Lux  Christi  "  and  "The  Apostles" 
cannot  justly  be  accused  of  over-fastidiousness. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


MR.  TREE'S  PANTOMIME. 

MR.  TREE  has  followed  a  common  tendency  to 
anticipate  dates  in  producing  his  Christmas 
pantomime  in  September.  There  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not.  It  is  only  habit  that  connects  this  form  of 
entertainment  with  Christmas,  for  a  good  pantomime 
is  assuredly  seasonable  at  any  time.  In  constructing 
his  pantomime  Mr.  Tree  has  gone  far.  Unfortunately 
he  has  not  gone  quite  far  enough.  He  has  given 
us,  it  is  true,  all  the  elements  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  such  as  gorgeous  transformation  scenes, 
fairies,  elves,  goblins,  monsters,  ballets  and  so  forth, 
but  he  has  neglected  to  apply  the  like  transforming 
process  to  all  the  characters  of  the  play  with  a  result 
that  is  somewhat  bewildering  both  to  players  and 
playgoers.  Take  Prospero  for  instance — that  ultra- 
"  heavy"  father.  Mr.  Arthur  Collins  could,  I  feel  sure, 
have  made  an  admirable  pantomime  figure  out  of  him, 
with  his  pomposity,  his  magic  wand  and  necromantic 
outfit.  He  should  have  had  two  or  three  topical  songs 
to  sing,  preferably  on  the  war  and  the  Beck  case,  and 
he  would  have  come  in  admirably  as  harlequin  at  the 
end.  As  it  is  he  is  merely  a  tedious  bore  for  whom  we 
share  Caliban's  dislike.  The  brief  and  rapid  love- 
making  of  Miranda  and  Ferdinand,  although  taken  a 
little  too  solemnly,  strikes  the  right  note,  while  Ariel 
with  the  glittering  wings  and  the  wire  plainly  visible  to 
aid  her  flight  is  a  figure  without  whom  no  pantomime 
would  be  complete.  In  his  conception  of  Caliban  Mr. 
Tree  upholds  for  the   most   part  what  the   "  Daily 


*  "Sir  Edward  Elgar."  By  Robert  J.  Buckley.  London:  John 
Lane.    1904.    2s.  6d.  net. 


Telegraph  "  would  call  "  the  best  traditions  of  parto- 
mime  ".  He  is  a  wondrous  hairy  monster  with  fear- 
some fangs,  wild  glaring  eyes  and  crouching  body. 
His  mission  is  to  exercise  the  fascination  of  repulsion  to 
arouse  laughter,  it  is  true  ;  but  laughter  tempered  by 
a  suggestion  of  the  awe  that  sends  cold  shivers  down 
the  back.  In  the  scene  with  Trinculo  and  Stephaio, 
especially  in  the  Bacchanalian  dance  with  which  it  ends, 
Mr.  Tree  is  superb.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  phce 
that  he  introduces  quite  a  new  note  of  pathos  which 
seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  conception. 

It  appears  from  the  admirable  programme  which  ]Vr. 
Tree  presents  to  every  member  of  the  audience  that 
John  Kemble,  playing  the  part  of  Prospero,  in  ;he 
delivery  of  the  lines 

"  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps  ; 

Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches — make  thee  roar  " 

insisted  on  pronouncing  "  aches  "  as  a  word  of  t.vo 
syllables,  thereby  drawing  upon  himself  the  scorn  of 
the  critics.  Mr.  Kemble,  however,  refused  to  accept 
any  correction  and  finally  ended  by  withdrawing  tie 
lines  altogether.  "One  is  led" — says  Mr.  Tree  in 
comment — "  to  think  that  Mr.  Kemble  took  himself 
and  his  critics  too  seriously  ".  Mr.  Tree,  I  am  assured, 
will  fall  into  no  such  error.  But  perhaps  he  will  allcw 
me  as  one  who  can  claim  neither  to  be  a  "born" 
nor  a  "made"  playgoer  (to  adopt  the  antithesis 
of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm)  to  offer  the  suggestion  that 
he  should  make  up  his  mind  definitely  as  to  the 
status  of  the  play  he  has  produced.  He  shoud 
either  endow  it  with  the  attributes  of  modern  panto- 
mime and  play  it  as  such  for  all  he  is  worth,  heed- 
less of  the  outcries  of  Shakespearean  students,  or  he 
should  play  it  as  poetical  comedy  and  weave  round  t 
an  atmosphere  of  glamour  and  enchantment.  As  it 
stands  at  present  there  is  no  unity  of  tone  about  the 
production.  The  actors  seem  to  have  interpreted  the 
play  each  according  to  his  own  caprice. 

Mr.  Tree  claims  to  present  "  The  Tempest  "  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  appeal  both  to  the  student  and  the  play- 
goer. I  do  not  think  he  has  been  successful.  The 
"  serious  playgoer",  that  dour  person  who  reads  up  his 
play  religiously  before  the  performance  and  tries  to 
follow  the  lines  by  the  aid  of  a  volume  of  the  Temple 
Classics  bound  in  limp  cloth,  will  be  shocked  at  the. 
"modernity"  of  the  whole  thing,  while  the  ordinary 
playgoer  enjoying  the  gorgeous  spectacle  will  be  bored 
to  the  verge  of  tears  by  some  of  the  lengthy  speeches. 
If  Shakespeare  were  alive  now  he  would  probably  be 
quite  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  rigorously  cutting  what  is 
dull  and  unnecessary  in  "The  Tempest"  and  trans- 
forming the  play  into  a  fantastic  pantomime. 

Three  impressions  of  the  performance  at  His  Majesty's 
stand  out  vividly—  the  agility  of  Mr.  Tree,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  shipwreck  and  the  triumph  of  Cupid.  The 
tiny  love  god,  whose  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
playbills,  was,  indeed,  the  success  of  the  evening.  He 
was  the  chief  figure  in  the  children's  ballet  designed  by 
Mr.  Tree.  In  fairyland  it  is  illegal,  we  are  told,  to 
kiss  without  a  marriage  certificate,  so  when  the  sun- 
burnt sickle-men  attempt  to  embrace  the  sedge-crowned 
nymphs  there  is  trouble,  until  the  Rev.  Master  Cupid 
appears  on  the  scene  with  bow  and  arrows  and  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  wedding-rings.  It  is  a  pleasantly  designed 
little  interlude  and  Cupid  with  his  slim,  lithe  body  and 
rare  unconscious  grace  lives  in  the  memory  as  a  veritable 
incarnation  of  the  God  of  Love.  And  the  shipwreck  ! 
Well  everyone  knows  how  silly  and  futile  these  stage 
effects  can  be,  but  at  His  Majesty's  the  impression  was 
perfect.  An  old  playgoer  who  sat  a  short  distance 
from  me  was  roused  to  such  a  pitch  of  emotion  by 

i  the  spectacle  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  seat. 
He  feared  that  the  ship  might  at  any  instant  be  cast 
up  on  the  audience.  And  indeed  the  shipwreck  was 
realistic  enough  even  for  the  most  unimaginative  play- 
goer. After  the  elemental  fury  of  the  storm  came  Caliban, 
himself  the  figure  of  elemental  man.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  Mr.  Tree's  rendering  was  clever.  What 
impressed  me  most  was  his  agility.  If  Mr.  Tree  had 
not  been  a  great  actor-manager  he  might  have  been  a 
great  acrobat. 

Of  the  other  players,  Miss  Norah  Kerin.  whose  name 

^  I  have  not  heard  previously,  has   a   certain  gentle 
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charm,  but  she  is  a  little  too  lavish  of  her  smiles.  Mr. 
William  Haviland  is  very  painstaking-  and  speaks  his 
lines  with  force  and  dignity  although  he  is  some- 
what monotonous.  Mr.  Basil  GUI  looked  handsome 
and  sincere  as  Ferdinand  and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  fooled 
it  boisterously  as  Trinculo.  As  Ariel  Miss  Viola  Tree 
had  the  greatest  chance  of  distinction.  It  was  her 
"  show  ".  Unfortunately  neither  her  physique,  pre- 
sence nor  manner  fits  her  for  the  part  of  an  airy 
spirit.  She  over-elaborated  every  gesture  and  move- 
ment, and  was  frequently  obtrusive  where  she  should 
have  been  merely  elf-like  and  suggestive.  She  worked 
hard  and  combated  successfully  a  nervousness  which 
in  the  early  scenes  gave  her  voice  a  false  sound.  But 
I  do  not  think  she  could  ever  "  realise  "  Ariel  effectively. 

A.  E.  Manning  Foster. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SPOILING  OF  ENGLISH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hilltop  House,  Brenchley,  4  September. 

Sir, — Is  your  correspondent  "  An  Angry  Man  "  quite 
sure  that  the  practice  of  writing  "  It  don't  "  is  a  sin 
against  grammar?  Is  it  not  rather  a  slovenly  way  of 
pronouncing  "does  not",  which  has  arisen  much  as 
"shan't"  and  "won't"  from  "shall  not"  and  "  will 
not"?  Swift  grumbled  at  these.  (  Int.  to  "  Polite  Con- 
versation ".)  But  he  does  not  call  them  "kitchen 
English  ".  He  spells  "  the  words  in  the  very  same 
manner  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the  chief  patterns  of 
politeness  at  Court,  at  levees",  &c,  "by  young 
templars  and  by  gentlemen  commoners  of  both  uni- 
versities who  have  '  kept  the  best  company  '  ". 

Thackeray  and  Trollope  are  good  enough  authorities, 
one  would  suppose,  for  the  conversation  of  the  "  edu- 
cated "  of  their  time.  And  for  reporting  conversation 
as  it  was  they  cannot  be  blamed.  To  do  otherwise  is, 
as  Goldsmith  said,  "to  make  little  fishes  talk  like 
whales".  Did  they  write  "it  don't"  in  their  own 
person  ? 

Praed  has  two  examples.  In  the  "  Letter  of 
Advice  "  : 

"  If  he  ever  sets  foot  in  the  city 
Among  the  stockbrokers  and  Jews  ; 
If  he  has  not  a  heart  full  of  pity, 
If  he  don't  stand  six  feet  in  his  shoes." 
It  may  be  said  that  "  If  he  do  not "  is  here  correct  ;  but 
then  why  not  "  set  ",  "  have  ",  &c,  throughout  ?  The 
second  example  from  "  Our  Ball  "  admits  of  no  doubt : 
"  Your  cravat  is  badly  selected, 

Your  coat  don't  become  you  at  all  ; 
And  why  is  your  hair  so  neglected  ? 
You  must  have  it  curled  for  our  ball." 
Praed  surely  knew  the  dialect  of  his  own  set. 

Far  from  being  "kitchen,"  "  it  don't  "  is  dandyese 
and,  if  it  has  reached  the  basement,  was  not  "imported 
trom  America",  but  came  down  with  the  dinner  things 
from  upstairs. 

If  it  were  a  grammatical  error  why  do  no  "educated  " 
people  say  "  it  do  "  ? 

Yours  &c. 

Cecil  S.  Kent. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  September,  1904. 
Sir,— Might  I  venture  to  draw  attention  to  the 
curious  meaning  now  too  frequently  given  to  the  word 
negotiate  ?  We  know  that  strife  is  often  followed  by 
negotiation,  but  some  of  our  speakers  and  writer's 
actually  negotiate  while  striving.  And  no  second  party 
to  the  transaction  is  required.  A  friend,  explaining  to 
me  recently  his  feat  of  scrambling  up  a  steep  Highland 
crag,  remarked  that  he  negotiated  it.  A  witness'in  his 
evidence  the  other  day  concerning  a  motor  accident 
said  that  if  a  hind  wheel  had  not  collapsed  he  would 
have  negotiated  the  fatal  corner.  In  the  latest  Life 
of  Wellington,  the  author,  describing  the  wild  charge 
of  our  light  dragoons  at  Talavera,  goes  on  to  state 
that,  declining  to  be  stopped  in  their  career  by  a  yawn- 


ing ditch,  "  they  negotiated  the  obstacle  with  a  scramble 
that  broke  all  their  order  ". 

Surely  no  purpose  ornamental  or  useful  can  be  served 
by  this  unwarranted  extension  of  the  sense  of  a  familiar 
word.  Do  the  spoilers  of  English  negotiate  the  English 
dictionary  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Forbes. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
The  Wigwam,  Wortham,  Diss,  11  Sept.  1904. 

Sir, — "  Avocations  "  and  "  reliable  '  should  be  noted 
as  threatening  to  "  confound  the  language  of  the 
nation  ".  Dr.  Trench  and  Dr.  Alford  pointed  out — ■ 
some  fifty  years  ago — that  avocations  are  distractions 
and  interruptions  which  call  one  away  from  the  proper 
pursuits  of  one's  vocation.  Yet  now  speakers  and 
writers  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  write  and  speak  of  a 
person's  avocations  when  they  mean  the  employments 
duties  and  occupations  pertaining  to  a  person's  profes- 
sional calling.  Another  dean — Dr.  Stanley — is  said  to 
have  claimed  the  credit  of  having  persuaded  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  refrain  from  describing  persons  or  things 
as  "reliable" — when  he  meant  to  say  that  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  them. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  T.  Frere. 

[Negotiate,  in  the  sense  Mr.  Forbes  refers  to,  is 
revolting  :  many  "  Americanisms  "  are  good  old  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  the  speech  of  the  English  peasantry  shows, 
but  this  negotiate,  we  believe,  is  really  transatlantic  in 
origin.  Trench  undoubtedly  had  a  great  sense  of  the 
genius  of  the  English  language,  but  it  may  be  fatal  to 
one's  peace  of  mind  to  read  much  of  Alford.  Who 
ever  punctuated,  in  the  matter  of  colon  and  semicolon, 
according  to  his  nice  direction  ? — 

"  He  settled  Hoti's  business — let  it  be  ! — 
Properly  based  Oun — 
Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De, 
Dead  from  the  waist  down." — Ed.  S.R.I 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  call  upon  me  to  indicate  the 
difference  between  "peruse"  and  "read",  may  I  say 
that  I  chose  "peruse"  to  avoid  tautology,  especially 
as  the  word  "  read  "  would  not  have  exactly  the  same 
meaning  in  each  of  the  two  cases?  "Read"  is  one 
of  those  numerous  words  in  the  English  language 
which  have  not  a  precise  meaning  apart  from  the  con- 
text. Thus,  "I  read  a  paper",  followed  by  "in  mv 
study  ",  has  quite  a  different  meaning  when  followed  > 
"before  the  society".  In  the  latter  case  it  signi* 
I  wrote  a  paper  which  I  (or  my  deputy)  read  :  d 
before  the  society. 

As  I  am  writing  to  you  may  I  venture  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  term  "inelegant"  be  sufficientlv 
severe  to  apply  to  such  language  as — he  do  like 
his  beer?  I  constantly  hear  "  I  aren't  "  used,  to 
avoid,  I  suppose,  the  vulgarity  or  inelegance  of 
"  I  ain't  ".  I  saw  "  I  aren't  "  in  the  pages  of  a  novel 
the  other  day.  I  am  afraid  a  successful  campaign 
against  inelegancies  is  hopeless.  It  is  the  gross  gram- 
matical blunder  that  is  the  enemy.  Nine  persons  out 
of  ten  will  say  "  It's  her  or  him  ".  The  great  majority 
say  "lay"  when  they  should  say  "lie".  Hardlv  a 
single  sailor  that  does  not  talk  about  ' '  laying  "  at  anchor 
or  "laying  to".  Often  he  will  defend  these  as  "nautical 
terms",  though  obviously  the  error  has  originated  with 
common  seamen.  Miners,  too,  talk  of  "  underlaying  " 
and  "the  underlay",  and  tell  you  they  are  "mining 
terms".  The  vast  majority  believe  that  what  they  see 
in  print  is  correct  ;  therefore  the  author  or  editor  who 
allows  gross  grammatical  blunders  to  be  printed  in  any 

work  for  which  he  is  responsible  deserves   We 

cannot  prevent  people  talking  bad  grammar,  but  by 
unitedly  trouncing  unsparingly  and  untiringly  those 
who  print  it  we  might  possibly  preserve  at  least  the 
grammatical  purity  of  the  English  language. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

An  Angry  Man 
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SCOTT  AND  KEBLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cambridge,  1 1  September,  1904. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  De  S.'s  question,  I  write  to  say 
that  "  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  ",  where  the  quotation  from 
Scott  occurs,  was  first  published,  as  stated  in  the 
National  Dictionary  of  Biography,  in  January,  181 5. 
According  to  the  same  authority  Keble  began  to  write 
the  hymns  which  afterwards  appeared  in  "  The  Christian 
Year"  in  1819,  showed  them  privately  to  friends  in 
1823,  and  published  them  anonymously  in  1827. 

In  the  stanza  of  Keble  quoted  (from  the  hymn  for 
S.  Luke's  Day  in  "The  Christian  Year")  your  corre- 
spondent has  omitted  a  word  in  the  second  line,  which 
should  run  : — 

"A  random  shaft  in  season  sent." 

M.  A.  C. 

THE  LAW'S  DELAY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  September,  1904. 

Sir, — It  must  be  extremely  gratifying  to  law  reformers 
to  know  that  the  cause  they  have  so  much  at  heart  is 
not  forgotten  by  enlightened  lawyers  even  during  the 
Long  Vacation,  and  this  is  my  reason  for  calling  your 
attention  to  an  able,  though  somewhat  long  and 
laboured  letter  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  current 
number  of  the  "  Law  Journal  ". 

In  that  letter  Mr.  F.  K.  Munton,  a  retired  solicitor 
("  except  in  isolated  matters  "),  informs  us  that  he  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  inducing  the  authorities  to  adopt  his  : 
views  of  the  public  needs  in  respect  of  "the  law's 
delay" — so  far  at  least  as  Nisi  Prius  business  is  con- 
cerned— by  reforming — the  Cause  Lists  ! 

Mr.  Munton,  it  is  true,  does  not  claim  that  his  re- 
formed Cause  Lists  will  prevent  the  delays  which, 
"  under  our  present  time-honoured  legal  system  "  (with 
its  venerable  but  unbusinesslike  circuit  system,  and  its 
many  superfluous  interlocutory  proceedings)  cannot  of 
■course  be  avoided.  All  he  claims  is  that  he  has  secured 
<la  delay  certain"  instead  of  "an  uncertain  delay", 
and  that  "a  delay  certain"  is  all  that  the  public 
requires.  Whether  that  is  indeed  the  case  time  will 
prove.  Anyhow,  I  think  that  great  praise  is  due  to  a 
lawyer  who,  during  the  Long  Vacation,  shows  such 
an  earnest  desire  to  keep  our  legal  system  up  to  date 
with  the  requirements  of  modern  intelligence,  and  in 
i^armony  with  that  spirit  of  progress  which  animates 
a?l  other  branches  of  human  affairs. 

But  the  public,  unfortunately,  complain  of  the  dear- 
•  of  the  law,  even  more  than  of  its  delays,  and  will 
"-less  be  anxious  to  know  what  remedy  for  this  un- 
do,     id  grievance  will  be  proposed  by  a  law-reformer 
so  zt   ous  and  sympathetic  as  Mr.  F.  K.  Munton.  Qui 
vivra  verra. 

Yours  obediently, 

A  Layman. 


CHARITY  VOTING  REFORM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

York,  12  September,  1904. 

Sir, — The  great  difficulty  in  this  direction  is  generally 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  voting  is  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  particular  charity  ;  the  question 
must  therefore  come  before  a  general  meeting  of  the 
members  ;  and  the  committee,  to  whom  the  voting  on  a 
reformed  system  must  almost  necessarily  be  transferred, 
naturally  hesitate  to  propose  the  reform  which  is 
obviously  most  desirable. 

May  I  therefore  state  our  experience  during  forty 
years  or  more  ? 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for 
the  Blind  (founded  in  1833  in  memory  of  William 
Wilberforce)  it  has  been  the  custom  year  by  year  to 
place  the  election  of  pupils  in  the  hands  of  our  committee 
for  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  The  constitution 
remains  undisturbed.    The  governors  adopted  this  as 


an  experiment  and  they  have  never  regretted  it  ;  but, 
at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  the  authority  thus  trans- 
ferred may  cease  to  be  exercised  by  the  committee  to 
whom,  for  the  time  only,  it  is  deputed.  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  good  results  we  have  experienced  may  be 
enjoyed  by  any  other  institution. 

Yours  obediently, 

The  Hon.  Secretary. 


FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wick  Court,  near  Bristol,  14  Sept.  1904. 

Sir, — I  have  been  for  some  time  trying  to  worry  out 
the  meanings  of  the  words  "free  trade"  and  "pro- 
tection ".  So  far  as  I  can  discover  the  words  are  used 
commonly  in  relation  to  international  not  internal  trade. 
And  the  nearest  definition  I  can  find  for  free  trade  is  : — 
International  trade  free  from  protective  or  discriminative 
duties. 

But  when  considering  the  arguments  adduced  in 
favour  of  free  trade  or  protection  I  am  met  by  a  great 
difficulty.  I  venture  therefore  to  put  the  following 
question  to  you  and  should  be  most  profoundly  thankful 
for  a  definite  answer.  You  will  understand  I  am  simply 
searching  for  a  satisfactory  definition  of  "  free  trade  ". 

My  question  is  this  : — Certain  foreign  countries  make 
Englishmen  who  export  certain  things  to  them  pay 
certain  taxes.  If  England  made  those  foreigners  who 
exported  the  same  things  to  England  pay  the  same  tax 
would  this  be  "  free  trade  "  ? 

In  such  a  case  English  and  foreign  exporters  would 
be  trading  with  no  discriminative  duties.  They  would 
trade  on  an  equality.  On  the  other  hand  should  English 
exporters  have  to  pay  this  tax  and  foreign  exporters  to 
England  not  have  to  pay  this  tax,  there  would  be  a 
discriminative  duty  in  operation.  There  would  not  be 
equality  or  freedom  of  trade.  Can  you  tell  me  in  which 
case  "free  trade"  would  exist? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable. 


CRACKERS  IN  THE  ABBEY 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  September. 

Sir, — The  atrocious  attempt  at  Westminster  Abbey 
will  have  its  uses  if  it  shows  the  public  that  dangerous 
elements  of  murderous  fanaticism  still  lurk  beneath 
the  seeming  respectability  of  extreme  Puritanism.  The 
miscreant  responsible  for  the  outrage  had  not  the  hardi- 
hood of  Felton  or  of  the  assassins  of  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
but  he  was  certainly  imbued  with  some  criminal  passions. 
One  of  the  curious  facts  about  the  affair  is  that  of 
recent  days  the  pulpit  of  Westminster  Abbey  has  been 
unduly  tender  to  dissenting  susceptibilities.  The  hatred 
felt  by  our  modern  Balfours  of  Burleigh  for  the  Prayer 
book  is  too  logical  to  be  appeased  by  sermons  in  favour 
of  dissenting  order  or  even  by  the  presence  of  two  live 
Westminster  Canons  at  a  City  Temple  luncheon. 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  J-  A. 


DR.  WILLIAM  OSLER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  3  Sept.  1904. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  August  20  you  speak  of  Dr. 
William  Osier,  lately  appointed  regius  professor  of 
medicine  at  Oxford,  as  having  held  a  "like  position  in 
Toronto  and  Philadelphia".  You  fail  to  mention  that 
for  nearly  twenty  years  he  has  been  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  of  this  city. 

As  it  is  one  of  the  most  famous  hospitals  in  the 
world,  and  as  Dr.  Osier  has  won  his  greatest  reputation 
here,  your  omission  seems  rather  curious. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  C. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  SWINBURNE. 

"A  Channel  Passage,  and  other  Poems."  By  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.  London  :  Chattoand  Windus. 
1904.  7s. 

*'  The  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne."  Vol.  II. : 
"Songs  before  Sunrise"  and  "Songs  of  Two 
Nations."  London:  Chatto  and  Windus.  1904. 
6s.  net. 

READING  the  earlier  and  the  later  Swinburne  on  a 
high  rock  around  which  the  sea  is  washing,  one  is 
■struck  by  the  way  in  which  these  cadences,  in  their 
unending,  ever-varying  flow,  seem  to  harmonise  with 
the  rhythm  of  the  sea.  Here  one  finds,  at  least,  and  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  find,  a  rhythm  inherent  in  nature. 
A  mean,  or  merely  bookish,  rhythm  is  rebuked  by  the 
sea,  as  a  trivial  or  insincere  thought  is  rebuked  by  the 
stars.  "  We  are  what  suns  and  winds  and  waters 
make  us ",  as  Landor  knew  :  the  whole  essence  of 
Swinburne  seems  to  be  made  by  the  rush  and  soft 
flowing  impetus  of  the  sea.  The  sea  has  passed  into 
his  blood  like  a  passion  and  into  his  verse  like  a  trans- 
figuring element.  It  is  actually  the  last  word  of  many 
of  his  poems,  and  it  is  the  first  and  last  word  of  his 
poetry. 

He  does  not  make  pictures,  for  he  does  not  see  the 
visible  world  without  an  emotion  which  troubles  his 
sight.  He  sees  as  through  a  cloud  of  rapture.  Sight 
is  to  him  a  transfiguring  thrill,  and  his  record  of  things 
seen  is  clouded  over  with  shining  words  and  broken 
into  little  separate  shafts  and  splinters  of  light.  He 
has,  still,  undimmed,  the  child's  awakenings  to  wonder, 
love,  reverence,  the  sense  of  beauty  in  every  sensation. 
He  has  the  essentially  lyric  quality,  joy,  in  almost 
unparalleled  abundance.  There  is  for  him  no  tedium  in 
things,  because,  to  his  sense,  books  catch  up  and  con- 
tinue the  delights  of  nature,  and  with  books  and  nature 
he  has  all  that  he  needs  for  a  continual  inner  com- 
muning. 

In  this  new  book  there  are  poems  of  nature,  poems 
of  the  sea,  the  lake,  the  high  oaks,  the  hawthorn,  a 
rosary,  Northumberland  ;  and  there  are  poems  of  books, 
poems  about  Burns,  Christina  Rossetti,  Rabelais, 
Dumas,  and  about  Shakespeare  and  his  circle.  In  all 
the  poems  about  books  in  this  volume  there  is  excellent 
characterisation,  excellent  criticism,  and  in  the  ode  to 
Burns  a  very  notable  discrimination  of  the  greater 
Burns,  not  the  Burns  of  the  love-poems  but  the  fighter, 
the  satirist,  the  poet  of  strenuous  laughter. 

"  But  love  and  wine  were  moon  and  sun 
For  many  a  fame  long  since  undone, 
And  sorrow  and  joy  have  lost  and  won 

By  stormy  turns 
As  many  a  singer's  soul,  if  none 

More  bright  than  Burns. 

And  sweeter  far  in  grief  and  mirth 
Have  songs  as  glad  and  sad  of  birth 
Found  voice  to  speak  of  wealth  or  dearth 

In  joy  of  life  : 
But  never  song  took  fire  from  earth 

More  strong  for  strife. 

Above  the  storms  of  praise  and  blame 
That  blur  with  mist  his  lustrous  name, 
His  thunderous  laughter  went  and  came, 

And  lives  and  flies  ; 
The  war  that  follows  on  the  flame 

When  lightning  dies." 

Here  the  homage  is  given  with  splendid  energy,  but 
with  fine  justice.  There  are  other  poems  of  homage  in 
this  book,  along  with  denunciations,  as  there  are  on  so 
many  pages  of  the  "Songs  before  Sunrise"  and  the 
"  Songs  of  Two  Nations",  in  which  the  effect  is  far  less 
convincing,  as  it  is  far  less  clear.  Whether  Mazzini  or 
Nelson  be  praised,  Napoleon  I II.  or  Gladstone  be  buffeted, 
little  distinction,  save  of  degree,  can  be  discerned  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other.  The  hate  poems,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  more  interesting,  partly  because  they 
.are  more  distinguishable,  than  the  poems  of  adoration  ; 
for  hate  seizes  upon  the  lineaments  which  love  glorifies 


willingly  out  of  recognition.  There  was  a  finely 
ferocious  energy  in  the  "  Dirae "  ending  with  "The 
Descent  into  Hell  "  of  9  January,  1873,  and  there  is  a 
good  swinging  and  slashing  vigour  in  "  The  Common- 
weal "  of  1886.  Why  is  it  that  this  deeply  felt  political 
verse,  like  so  much  of  the  political  verse  of  the  "  Songs 
before  Sunrise  ",  does  not  satisfy  the  ear  or  the  mind 
like  the  early  love  poetry  or  the  later  nature  poetry  ? 
Is  it  not  that  one  distinguishes  only  a  voice,  not  a  per- 
sonality behind  the  voice  ?  Speech  needs  weight,  though 
song  only  needs  wings. 

"  I  set  the  trumpet  to  my  lips  and  blow  ", 

said  Swinburne  in  the  "Songs  before  Sunrise",  when 
he  was  the  trumpeter  of  Mazzini. 

And  yet,  it  must  be  remembered,  Swinburne  has 
always  meant  exactly  what  he  has  said,  and  this  fact 
points  an  amusing  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  the 
critics  thirty  years  ago  towards  work  which  was  then 
new  and  their  attitude  now  towards  the  same  work 

I  when  it  is  thirty  years  old.    There  is,  in  the  "Songs 

I  before  Sunrise  ",  an  arraignment  of  Christianity  as 
deliberate  as  Leconte  de  Lisle's,  as  wholesale  as 
Nietzsche's  ;  in  the  "Poems  and  Ballads",  a  learned 
sensuality  without  parallel  in  English  poetry  ;  and  the 
critics,  or  the  descendants  of  the  critics,  who,  when 

''•  these  poems  first  appeared,  could  see  nothing  but  these 
accidental  qualities  of  substance,    are    now,  thanks 

1  merely  to  the  triumph  of  time,  to  the  ease  with  which 
time  forgets  and  forgives,  able  to  take  all  such  things 
for  granted,  and  to  acknowledge  the  genuine  and 
essential  qualities  of  lyric  exaltation  and  generous  love 
of  liberty  by  which  the  poems  exist,  and  have  a  right 
to  exist,  as  poems.  But  when  we  are  told  that  "  Before 
a  Crucifix"  is  a  poem  fundamentally  reverent  towards 
Christianity,  and  that  "  Anactoria  "  is  an  ascetic 
experiment  in  scholarship,  a  learned  attempt  at 
the  reconstruction  of  the  order  of  Sappho,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  wonder  with  what  kind  of  smile 
the  writer  of  these  poems  reflects  anew  over  the 
curiosities  of  criticism.  We  have  taken  the  new  book 
and  the  old  book  together,  because  there  is  surprisingly 
little  difference  between  the  form  and  manner  of  the  old 
poems  and  the  new.  The  contents  of  "  A  Channel 
Passage "  are  unusually  varied  in  subject,  and  the 
longest  poem,  "The  Altar  of  Righteousness",  a 
marvellous  piece  of  rhythmical  architecture,  is  unusually 
varied  in  form.  Technically  the  whole  book  shows 
Swinburne  at  his  best  ;  if,  indeed,  he  may  ever  be  said 

j  not  to  be  at  his  best,  technically.  Is  there  any  other 
instance  in  our  literature  of  a  perfection  of  technique  so 
unerring,  so  uniform,  that  it  becomes  actually  fatiguing? 
It  has  often  foolishly  been  said  that  the  dazzling 
brilliance  of  Swinburne's  form  is  apt  to  disguise  a 
certain  thinness  or  poverty  of  substance.  It  seems  to 
us,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  are  often  in  danger  of 
overlooking  the  imaginative  subtlety  of  phrases  and 
epithets  which  are  presented  to  us  and  withdrawn  from 
us  in  a  flash,  on  the  turn  of  a  wave.  Most  poets 
present  us  with  their  best  effects  deliberately,  giving 
them  as  weighty  an  accent  as  they  can  ;  Swinburne 
scatters  them  by  the  way.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
line  : 

"  The  might  of  the  night  subsided  :  the  tyranny 
kindled  in  darkness  fell." 

The  line  comes  rearing  like  a  wave,  and  has  fallen  and 
raced  past  us  before  we  have  properly  grasped  what  is 
imaginatively  fine  in  the  latter  clause.  Presented  to  us 
in  the  manner  of  slower  poets,  thus  : 

"  The  tyranny 
Kindled  in  darkness  fell", 

how  much  more  easily  do  we  realise  the  quality  of  the 
speech  which  goes  to  make  this  song. 

And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  Swinburne  has  made 
his  own  moulds  of  language,  as  he  has  made  his  own 
moulds  of  rhythm,  and  that  he  is  apt,  when  a  thought 
or  a  sensation  which  he  has  already  expressed  recurs  to 
him,  to  use  the  mould  which  stands  ready  made  in  his 
memory,  instead  of  creating  language  over  again,  to  fit 
a  hair's-breadth  of  difference  in  the  form  of  thought  or 
sensation.  That  is  why,  in  this  book,  in  translating  a 
"  roundel  "  of  Villon  which  Rossetti  had  already  trans- 
|  lated,  he  misses  the  naive  quality  of  the  French  which 
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Rossetti,  in  aversion  not  in  all  points  so  faithful  as  this, 
had  been  able,  in  some  subtle  way,  to  retain.  His  own 
moulds  of  language  recur  to  him,  and  he  will  not  stop 
to  think  that  "wife",  though  a  good  word  for  his 
rhyme  scheme,  is  not  a  word  that  Villon  could  have 
used,  and  that 

"  Deux  estions  et  n'avions  qu'ung  cueur", 

though  it  is  perfectly  rendered  by  Rossetti  in 

"  Two  we  were  and  the  heart  was  one", 

is  turned  into  a  wholly  different,  a  Swinburnian  thing, 
by 

"  Twain  we  were,  and  our  hearts  one  song, 
One  heart  ". 

Nor  is  "Dead  as  the  carver's  figured  throng"  (for 
"  Comme  les  images,  par  cueur  ")  either  clear  in  mean- 
ing, or  characteristic  of  Villon  in  form.  Is  it  not  one 
of  the  penalties  of  extreme  technical  ability  that  the 
hand  at  times  works,  as  it  were,  blindly,  without  the 
delicate  vigilance  or  direction  of  the  brain  ? 

Of  the  poems  contained  in  this  new  volume,  the 
title-poem,  "  A  Channel  Passage",  is  perhaps  the  finest. 
It  is  the  record  of  a  memory  fifty  years  old,  and  it  is 
filled  with  a  passionate  ecstasy  in  the  recollection  of 

"  Three  glad  hours,  and  it  seemed  not  an  hour  of 
supreme  and  supernal  joy, 
Filled  full  with  delight  that  revives  in  remembrance 
a  sea-bird's  heart  in  a  boy". 

It  may  be  that  Swinburne  has  praised  the  sea  more 
eloquently,  or  sung  of  it  more  melodiously,  but  not  in 
the  whole  of  his  works  is  there  a  poem  fuller  of  personal 
rapture  in  the  communion  of  body  and  soul  with  the 
very  soul  of  the  sea  in  storm.  "The  Lake  of  Gaube  " 
is  remarkable  for  an  exultant  and  very  definite  and 
direct  rendering  of  the  sensation  of  a  dive  through 
deep  water.  There  are  other  sea-poems  in  the  two 
brief  and  concentrated  poems  in  honour  of  Nelson  ;  the 
most  delicate  of  the  poems  of  flowers  in  "  A  Rosary  "  ; 
the  most  passionate  and  memorable  of  the  political 
poems  in  "Russia:  an  Ode";  a  noble  honouring 
of  Voltaire  and  an  engaging  tribute  to  Dumas  ;  some 
baby  poems  by  way  of  specimen  ;  the  Elizabethan 
prologues  ;  and,  longer  than  any  other  poem  in  the 
book,  "The  Altar  of  Righteousness",  which  is  at  once 
an  argument  and  an  ecstasy,  an  ecstasy  of  mere  reason. 
These  poems,  so  varied  in  subject  and  manner,  are  the 
work  of  many  years  ;  to  those  who  love  Swinburne 
most  as  a  lyric  poet  they  will  come  with  special 
delight,  for  they  represent,  in  almost  absolute  equality, 
almost  every  side  of  his  dazzling  and  unique  lyric 
genius. 


RUSSIA  AS   IT  IS  NOT. 

"  Russia  as  it  Really  Is."    By  Carl  Joubert.    London  : 
Nash.    1904.    "js.  6d. 

IF  we  may  judge  by  the  mere  quantity  of  books  upon 
Russia  and  her  people,  published  of  late  in  England, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  upon  this  subject.  Yet 
when  we  analyse  the  quality  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  these  voluminous  works,  it  would  seem  a 
matter  of  peculiar  difficulty  for  outsiders  rightly  to 
understand  the  Muscovite  character  and  point  of  view. 
The  heterogeneous  people  that  constitute  this  great 
Slav  country  differ  so  essentially  in  life  and  mode  of 
thought  from  other  Europeans,  that  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible and  certainly  unfair  to  judge  the  Russians  and 
their  institutions  by  the  standard  of  Western  ideas. 
Mr.  Carl  Joubert  tells  us  that  he  lived  for  nine  years  in 
Russia,  during  which  period  he  visited  every  govern- 
ment in  the  empire,  and  that  he  speaks  "  Russian  with 
almost  greater  facility  than  English  ".  With  extensive 
experiences  and  linguistic  knowledge  such  as  these  before 
us  we  are  a  trifle  surprised  to  learn  that  the  ordinary 
German  sausage  sold  in  shops  and  known  as  kolbassa, 
and  not  kolbash  as  our  author  terms  it,  is  a  Russian 
dish  prepared  at  home  by  the  family  cook  ;  that 
chorosho  povidenias  is  correct  Russian  and  is  the 
name  for  a  passport ;  that  the  word  droshka  in  the 
singular  is  also  correct  Russian,  and  that  a  particularly 
flimsy  vehicle  of  this  description  is  used  for  such  rough 


travelling  as  a  journey  from  Varoslav  to  Tomsk,  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  miles  ;  that  Russians 
are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  list  of  arrivals  at 
S.  Petersburg  hotels  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  "New 
York  Herald "  ;  that  by  pinning  a  five-rouble  note 
to  your  passport  and  handing  it  to  a  gendarme  (sic) 
at  the  frontier,  you  may  get  your  luggage  passed  un- 
opened through  the  Custom  House,  albeit  the  latter 
is  quite  a  distinct  and  separate  department  ;  that  the 
Governor  of  Moscow  invites  strangers  to  dine  with  him 
at  a  first  interview  on  the  strength  of  an  introductorv 
letter  from  an  excommunicated  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
so  on.  Let  us  grant  however  that  these  and  other 
errors  of  a  similar  nature  throughout  the  book  are  but 
trivial  slips  and  proceed  to  graver  issues.  From 
Russia  herself,  Mr.  Joubert  assures  us,  we  can  get  no 
word  of  truth.  "The  traveller  can  only  give  us  the 
outward  and  visible  sign."  Of  what?  is  the  natural 
question.  Of  "  naked  truth  "  is  Mr.  Joubert's  answer. 
For  the  nonce,  then,  we  are  dependent  upon  this  gentle- 
man to  tell  us  the  naked  truth  about  Holy  Russia.  He 
opens  his  storehouse  of  truths  with  a  bitterly  sarcastic 
chapter  upon  the  "  Holy  Tsar  ".  This  latter  appella- 
tion he  assures  us  is  one  of  the  many  titles  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  so  is  "  Zembla  Bogh " — the 
God  on  Earth.  Zembla  Bogh  not  being'  Russian  either 
grammatically  or  colloquially,  the  frequent  use  of  this 
expression  throughout  Mr.  Joubert's  pages  does  not 
add  to  their  local  colour  or  inspire  one  with  too  much 
confidence  in  his  naked  truths.  History  again  would 
seem  to  be  no  landmark  for  him  in  the  treatment  of  his 
subject,  since  he  makes  the  delightfully  novel  state- 
ment that  the  present  Tsar  is  descended  from  a 
robber:  "Mark  the  majesty  of  his  descent.  As  the 
Mikados  of  Japan  can  boast  direct  descent  from  the 
'  God  of  the  Sun  ',  so  can  Nicholas  II.  Tsar  of  all 
the  Russias  and  '  God  on  Earth  '  trace  back  his  line  to 
Romanoff.    Now  Romanoff  was  a  robber." 

From  the  Tsar  Mr.  Joubert  passes  to  the  "  Holy 
Church  "  of  Russia.  The  Orthodox  Russian  Church, 
with  all  its  faults  and  superstitions,  in  which  it  is  not 
alone  among  other  Churches  of  the  world,  has  one 
great  attribute.  By  its  very  universality,  it  undeniably 
unites  into  one  brotherhood  the  whole  people  of  the 
second  largest  empire  in  the  world,  and  cements  family 
ties  closer  in  mutual  affection  than  does  any  other 
Church  in  existence.  It  makes  all  its  members,  from 
the  Tsar  to  the  humblest  peasant,  feel  equal  in  God's 
sight,  and  the  ringing  of  its  bells,  the  deep  harmonies 
of  its  ritual  can  gladden  the  heart  of  the  pravoslavnyai 
(Orthodox)  of  Russia  in  Europe,  or  even  in  the  uttermost 
confines  of  Siberia.  Mr.  Joubert  ignores  all  these  vital 
points,  and  bestows  nothing  but  wholesale  condemna- 
tion upon  a  national  Church  which  he  sums  up  as  being 
established  and  standing  firm  "  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  superstition  and  ignorance — two  rocks  on 
which  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  left  no  traces  in 
Russia,  for  they  are  carefully  preserved  in  darkness  for 
the  purposes  of  the  '  Zembla  Bogh  '  .  .  ."  . 

The  Russian  law  courts  occupy  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Joubert's  attention.  He  begins  by  sweeping  aside  the 
Mirovoy  Sud  (Justice  of  the  Peace  Court)  and  the 
Mirovoy  Syezd  (Council  of  Magistrates)  as  "  courts 
conducted  by  one  or  more  judges  whose  '  price  '  "  he 
informs  us  "varies  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand 
roubles  ".  He  thus  describes  the  Okruzhnoi  Sud 
(Supreme  Court)  :  "In  this  court  there  is  trial  by  jury, 
and  a  full  bench  of  judges  attended  by  advocates  and 
counsel.  After  the  lawyers  are  through  with  their 
arguments,  the  judges  retire  to  deliberate — and  for 
other  purposes.  On  the  return  of  the  judges  to  court, 
I  have  frequently  seen  them  drunk  ;  one  learned  brother 
supporting  his  neighbour  to  his  seat  on  the  bench.  A 
verdict  in  this  court  costs  some  thousands  of  roubles. 
The  jury,  who  are  drawn  from  all  classes,  are  for  the 
most  part  uneducated  men.  They  have  no  say  in  the 
verdict,  which  has  probably  been  paid  for  some  weeks 
before  the  trial.  But  they  have  other  matters  to  occupy 
them  in  court,  matters  which  touch  them  more  closely 
than  the  doings  and  affairs  of  other  men.  .  .  .  Anon, 
first  one  and  then  the  other  begins  to  fidget  uneasily, 
to  work  his  shoulders,  to  rub  his  knees  together.  And 
then,  with  twitching  fingers,  one  seizes  his  leg,  and, 
unable  to  bear  the  torture  longer,  indulges  in  a  luxurious- 
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scratch.  The  others  gain  courage  by  his  example,  and 
soon  they  all  fall  to  scratching.  The  warmth  of  the  court 
house  has  roused  their  enemies  to  activity  ;  and  neither 
for  the  judge,  nor  for  the  icon,  nor  even  for  the  picture  of 
the  '  God  on  Earth'  himself  will  they  show  any  respect." 
The  present  reviewer  is  bound  to  state  that  during  the 
whole  term  of  his  ten  years'  practice  at  the  Russian 
law  courts,  where  besides  fulfilling  the  duties  of  an 
everyday  pleader,  he  had  on  one  occasion  to  figure  as 
the  accused — he  never  once  witnessed  any  behaviour 
approaching  the  above  scene,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Joubert.  Nor  did  he  ever  hear  of  backsheesh  being 
accepted  by  judge  or  magistrate.  Russia  is  usually 
considered  to  be  the  most  uncommercial  of  modern 
nations.  But  if  we  are  to  pin  our  faith  to  the  naked 
truths  of  our  informant,  money  is  the  chief  subject  of 
Russian  conversation,  and  the  "  substantial  silver 
rouble "  (the  value  of  which,  we  must  presume,  is 
half  a  dollar)  is  a  supreme  power  soaring  high  above 
the  puny  sceptre  of  the  "  God  on  Earth  ".  At  most  of 
the  social  functions  attended  by  Mr.  Joubert  whilst  in 
Russia,  it  was  customary,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  for 
all  the  guests  but  himself  to  become  hopelessly  drunk. 
"The  Russian  aristocracy  are  like  cloven-footed  pigs 
gulping  down  the  wash  prepared  for  them  and  taking 
savage  vengeance  on  the  empty  trough ".  .  .  .  He 
vouches  to  being  an  eye-witness  of  a  certain  company's 
piggishness  in  dashing  their  empty  glasses  to  the 
ground,  as  honouring  a  particular  toast,  and  "when 
they  could  drink  no  more,  the  host  advanced  unsteadily 
towards  the  table,  and  seizing  the  cloth  at  one  end, 
swept  everything  on  the  floor".  Truly  a  picture  worthy 
the  notice  of  an  understudy  in  "  David  Garrick  ". 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  Russian  literature  and  the 
■Censor  we  find  nothing  new,  except  one  announcement 
as  startling  in  its  way  as  the  remark  already  alluded  to, 
•concerning  the  descent  of  the.  Romanovs.  For  according 
to  Mr.  Joubert,  Maxim  Gorki,  the  foremost  of  Russia's 
writers  of  the  younger  generation,  is  "  a  man  of  scarcely 
any  education,  and  unable  to  use  more  than  200  words 
of  his  savage  Russian  language  ".  Also,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Mr.  Joubert,  Leo  Tolstoy,  like  the  silver  rouble, 
has  an  authority  far  above  the  power  of  "  the  God  on 
Earth  ",  since  the  veteran  author  can  suddenly  appear 
In  a  law  court,  and  order  the  judge  in  the  most  dis- 
courteous language  to  release  a  prisoner,  whose  offence 
had  been  committed  on  his  (Tolstoy's)  instructions. 
Some  fifty  pages  upon  the  Jews  in  Russia  remind  us 
•curiously  of  a  book  upon  the  modern  Jew  by  Mr.  Arnold 
White,  which  came  out,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  1899. 
Whilst  Mr.  Joubert  so  ruthlessly  condemns  the  Ortho- 
dox faith  of  the  Russians — whose  Church,  as  we  have 
tried  to  show,  is  the  bulwark  against  schism  and  dis- 
integration in  national  unity — he  yet  can  eulogise  the 
"One-Church"  religion  of  the  Jews,  maintaining  it  to 
be  a  bond  holding  them  together  all  over  the  world. 
Their  faith,  he  declares,  is  the  power  that  enables  them, 
whilst  spreading  over  distant  territories,  to  remain 
always  distinctly  and  unquestionably  a  nation. 

So  much  for  the  presumably  serious  portion  of  Mr. 
Joubert's  volume.  The  remainder,  occupying  rather 
more  than  half  the  volume,  consists  of  a  sensational 
account  somewhat  a  la  Jules  Verne  of  an  heroic  journey 
by  the  author  all  over  Siberia  in  search  of  a  Russian  stu- 
dent, banished  from  the  Moscow  University  for  riotous 
instigation.  Tales  of  the  kind  are  tolerably  familiar  in 
foreign  juvenile  literature  dealing  with  Siberia.  The 
plot  too  has  been  dragged  on  to  the  melodramatic 
stage  fairly  often.  Prisoners  clanking  in  chains,  and 
brutal  jailors  furious  with  vodka,  figure  largely  in  Mr. 
Joubert's  incidental  scenery,  but  nevertheless  with  the 
aid  of  an  opportune  subterranean  passage,  and 
40,000  roubles  dispensed  lavishly  in  various  directions, 
he  appears  to  have  had  a  tolerably  easy  task.  Not  only 
did  he  rescue  his  student  friend,  but  also  triumphantly 
assisted  two  of  the  latter's  companions  in  exile  to 
■cross  the  frontier.  The  specious  title  of  this  book,  the 
undoubtedly  popular  and  graphic  style  in  which  it  is 
put  together,  and  its  excellent  print  will  possibly  obtain 
for  it  considerable  vogue.  Should  it  reach  a  second 
edition  the  volume,  with  a  slight  change  of  title,  could 
easily  take  its  place  amongst  much  entertaining  fiction 
of  an  analogous  type,  suitable  to  while  away  a  tedious 
hour  in  a  railway  carriage. 


IRISH  HISTORY. 

"  History  of  Ireland.  Vol.1.  From  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Year  1547."  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  D'Alton. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Most  Rev.  John  Healy, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Dublin  :  Sealy  Bryers  and 
Walker.  10s. 

"Studies  in  Irish  History,  1 649-1 775  :  being  a  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Irish  Literary 
Society  of  London."  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Cork  : 
Browne  and  Nolan.  London  :  Macmillan.  3.V.  6d. 
net. 

READERS  of  John  Richard  Green's  letters  will 
remember  that  before  his  "Short  History"  was 
planned,  he  had  some  thoughts  of  writing  a  history  of 
Ireland.  He  seems  to  have  been  deterred  partly  by  the 
impossibility  of  mastering  the  early  period  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Gaelic,  partly  by  the  depression 
which  a  study  of  the  later  story  induced.  "It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  ",  writes  Dr.  Healy,  "  to  find 
a  really  good  history  of  our  country  ".  Most  of  the 
books  on  the  subject  are  written  with  a  direct  political 
purpose.  For  the  most  disquieting  features  in  recent 
political  activity  a  whole  class  of  Irish  writers  is  always 
anxious  to  find  justification  in  the  distant  past  :  for  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  country  other  writers 
eagerly  seek  a  cause  in  the  defects  of  the  national 
character  as  shown  through  the  centuries.  So  as  a  rule 
the  eulogist  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  has  probably  one 
eye  on  Parnell's  career,  while  he  who  takes  the  middle 
ages  for  his  theme  cannot  forget  that  without  Strong- 
bow  there  had  been  no  Castlereagh.  But  apart  from 
i  political  prejudices,  most  writers  on  Irish  history  have 
known  little  of  any  other,  while  competent  students  of 
Weltpolitik  have  not  been  attracted  by  the  stormy 
records  of  a  small  island  which,  except  for  brief  mo- 
ments, lay  outside  the  circle  of  European  affairs.  So 
it  is  that  a  subject  well  worth  serious  study  has  been 
too  often  left  to  the  partisan  or  the  parochially-minded. 

The  story,  it  is  true,  brings  little  satisfaction  to 
Englishman  or  Irishman  :  the  tragedy  is  vested  in 
sordid  trappings.  Yet  it  were  well  that  Irishmen 
should  read  it  to  learn  facts  rather  than  to  seek  precise 
reasons  for  the  vague  enmity  that  so  often  obsesses 
''■  them,  that  Englishmen  should  read  it,  if  only  because 
j  without  it  they  miss  much  of  the  meaning  of  their  own 
development.  It  is  very  largely  past  politics  :  there- 
fore, because  it  is  politics,  Irishmen  study  it  with 
excitement  ;  because  it  is  past,  Englishmen  shun  it. 

One  good  effect  of  the  very  striking  recent  move- 
ment in  Ireland  which  may  generally  be  described  as 
the  Gaelic  revival,  is  that  the  popular  attention  is 
being  turned  for  the  first  time  to  the  pre-controversial 
i  period.  Instead  of  being  content  to  rant  about  an 
Isle  of  Saints  laid  desolate  by  Norman  wolves  or 
Saxon  oppressors,  young  Ireland  seriously  desires  to 
learn  the  truth  about  the  native  Keltic  civilisation.  To 
approach  Anglo-Irish  relations  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
pre-Norman  period,  instead  of  a  mere  sentiment  about 
the  eighteenth-century  penal  laws,  may  lead  to  a  much 
more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  intermediate 
centuries.  Irish  popular  history  is  as  uncritical  as 
American  popular  oratory,  with  which  it  has  much  in  com- 
mon. The  ordinary  man  cannot  read  of  devastation  -  and 
massacres  in  the  middle  ages  without  picturing  them  as 
headlines  in  a  halfpenny  paper.  Even  if  he  does  not 
distort  the  facts,  he  takes  them  out  of  their  setting. 
If  some  barbarity  was  committed  in  Ireland,  he  never 
asks  himself  what  was  going  on  at  the  time  in  England 
or  France.  So  some  necessary  concomitant  of,  it  may 
be,  feudal  anarchy,  or  it  may  be  religious  wars,  becomes 
in  Ireland  an  unique  horror. 

The  Reformation  period  is  the  pivot  of  Irish  history, 
and  the  subsequent  religious  feuds  are  too  often  read 
backwards  into  the  mediaeval  time.  Because  Cromwell 
was  a  Protestant,  Strongbow  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  little  better.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to 
compare  two  recent  books,  one  a  history  of  Ireland 
before  the  Reformation,  the  other  a  series  of  essays  on 
the  century  in  which  the  religious  division  was  most 
powerful  for  harm.  The  Gael  for  the  most  part  refused 
to  accept  the  reformed  doctrines,  hence  to-day  we  find 
the  mischievous  fallacy  that  every  Roman  Catholic  is 
1  a  Gael  and  every  Protestant  a  Saxon.    The  truth  of 
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course  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  planted 
in  Ireland  have  become  Roman  Catholic,  while  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  Irish  houses  belong-  to 
the  "  foreign  "  Church.  From  the  popular  errors  Father 
D'Alton  is  completely  free.  He  judges  the  middle  ages 
to  the  best  of  his  power  on  their  own  merits,  and  realises 
(unlike  some  controversialists  who  will  have  the  famous 
Bull  of  Adrian  a  forgery  because  they  think  all  good 
Catholics  should  be  Home  Rulers)  that  Henry  II. 
professed  to  bring  an  eccentric  island  within  the  pale  of 
orthodoxy,  although  in  fact  the  Irish  Church  of  his  day 
was  falsely  accused  of  heresy.  We  are  not  sure  how 
fully  he  understands  that  the  "Conquest"  was  as 
purely  Norman  as  was  that  of  England  a  century 
earlier,  and  that  it  was  the  course  of  events  in  France 
that  made  Ireland  a  possession  of  England  instead  of 
leaving  both  countries  provinces  of  an  Angevin  Empire. 
The  story  of  Ireland  for  some  four  centuries  from  the 
visit  of  Henry  II.  is  little  better  than  a  series  of  tribal 
wars,  but  of  these  Father  D'Alton  gives  a  clear  and 
accurate  summary,  doing  justice  to  the  one  foreign 
invader,  Edward  Bruce,  who  might  have  built  up  a 
real  Kelto-Norman  nation  had  the  Irish  clans  chosen  to 
support  him.  It  is  significant  that  his  brother  Robert 
in  Scotland  got  little  help  from  the  Highlanders.  With 
the  Tudors  a  definite  policy  began  ;  they  applied  their 
hereditary  knowledge  of  Wales  to  the  affairs  of  another 
Keltic  country,  and  their  failure  to  win  the  Irish  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Spain  were  quick  to  turn  to  account  for  political  ends 
the  new  religious  situation.  Practically  no  ideal  of 
Irish  nationality  existed  until  the  King  of  England  had 
been  branded  as  a  heretic.  Father  D'Alton's  narrative 
stops  with  the  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII.  as  King 
(instead  of  Lord)  of  Ireland,  and  the  bestowal  of  high 
honours  on  the  noblest  Keltic  and  Kelto-Norman 
houses.  In  the  subsequent  volumes  which  we  hope  to 
see,  the  task  will  be  far  more  difficult  :  the  authorities 
are  infinitely  more  copious,  and  questions  on  which 
he  must  necessarily  entertain  strong  views  become  all- 
important. 

His  book  is  not  fruitful  in  the  generalisations  which 
make  history  intelligible  :  though  his  narrative  is  clear 
and  impartial,  he  has  not  the  gift  of  picking  out  and 
emphasising  the  leading  threads  in  a  tangled  web.  In 
the  earlier  portions  we  have  been  disappointed  :  the 
book  gives  little  more  than  a  summary  of  his  prede- 
cessors' work,  and  while  the  reader  will  find  in  it  a 
good  popular  account  of  the  conversion  of  Ireland  and 
cf  the  deeply  interesting  record  of  the  early  Keltic 
Church,  which  sent  Columba  to  Scotland,  and  there- 
after despatched  its  missionaries  from  the  Tweed  to 
the  Apennines,  little  attempt  is  made  to  clear  up  the 
difficulties  and  obscurities  that  surround  the  career  of 
S.  Patrick.  We  should  very  much  like  to  know  what 
ground  there  is  for  describing  the  hereditary  abbots  of 
Armagh,  the  co-arbs  of  S.  Patrick  in  the  ninth  century, 
as  laymen  ;  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (them- 
selves clerics)  do  not  seem  to  us  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion of  recent  Roman  Catholic  writers  on  this  point,  the 
controversial  importance  of  which  they  over-rate. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  workman  so  careful  within 
the  sphere  of  his  knowledge  has  made  no  attempt  to 
keep  abreast  of  modern  ethnology.  His  account  of  pre- 
historic Ireland  is  simply  a  summary  of  the  various 
Annals.  He  does  not  even  seem  to  know  that  there 
are  grounds  for  thinking  the  legendary  Tuatha  de 
Danann  merely  an  euhemerisation  of  the  early  gods. 
There  is  real  need  of  original  work  in  this  province  : 
the  peculiarity  of  Ireland  is  that  she  alone  of  European 
countries  has  preserved  (in  writings  which  are  at  least 
as  old  as  the  tenth  century)  what  purports  to  be  a 
detailed  account  of  the  pre-Keltic  inhabitants,  and 
that  her  prehistoric  tombs  and  monuments  are 
abundant.  But  Father  D'Alton  seems  to  stand  very 
much  where  Gibbon  stood  in  questions  of  European 
ethnology,  and  in  archasology  for  him  Sir  William  Wilde 
has  apparently  said  the  last  word.  It  is  quite  absurd  to 
describe  the  ninth-century  Danes  as  "the  most  brutal 
of  savages  ".  Since  he  chooses  to  rely  so  completely  on 
the  Annals,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  include  some 
account  of  them.  Dr.  Healy,  a  recognised  authority, 
vouches  for  his  knowledge  of  Gaelic,  and  he  might 
have  given  his  readers  much  useful  information  of  a 


kind  which  is  not  easily  to  be  found  except  in  the 
uncritical  and  somewhat  inaccessible  pages  of  O'Curry. 
From  S.  Patrick  onwards  he  has  evidently  made  a 
close  if  not  always  critical  study  of  most  of  the  printed 
authorities.  But  that  is  not  enough  for  a  final  history 
of  mediaeval  Ireland.  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
acknowledge  that  the  book  may  take  a  definite  place  as 
a  useful  guide  which  was  needed,  its  conception  and 
I  treatment  being  on  an  immeasurably  higher  plane  than 
those  of  such  writers  as  D'Arcy  M'Gee,  and  other 
"  popular  historians  ". 

We  have  left  little  space  in  which  to  mention  the 
first  publication  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society  of  London. 
The  choice  of  subjects  may  mislead  the  public  as  to  the 
character  of  an  excellent  Society  which  has,  in  the  face 
of  considerable  difficulties,  maintained  a  non-politicat 
character.  For  between  1649  and  1775  there  is  little  in 
which  a  Unionist  can  find  pleasure.  The  essays  have 
for  the  most  part  the  obvious  defects  of  papers  read1 
to  a  popular  audience,  a  description  which  covers 
all  of  them  except  a  clever  but  somewhat  under- 
1  graduatish  prize  essay  on  the  Sieges  of  Derry  and 
j  Limerick  by  Mr.  H.  Mangan.  The  best  historical 
work  in  the  volume  is  to  be  found  in  the  accounts 
of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  by  Mr.  Philip 
Wilson,  whose  want  of  urbanity  somewhat  impairs  the 
effect  of  an  astonishingly  close  acquaintance  with  the 
period.  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn's  essay  on  Sarsfield  is  an 
excellent  study  of  that  brilliant  Jacobite  cavalry  leader, 
particularly  useful  since  the  name  of  Sarsfield,  un- 
justifiably ignored  by  English  writers,  has  been  un- 
warrantably appropriated  by  Irish  factions  whom  that 
I  loyal  gentleman  and  bold  cavalry  leader  would  have 
rejected  with  disgust.  But  the  most  sensational  feature 
in  an  interesting  if  ill-balanced  little  book  is  Sir  William 
Butler's  lecture  on  Cromwell  in  Ireland.  It  is  quite 
uncritical,  since  it  denies  remarkable  military  ability  to 
the  Protector.  But  it  does  bring  out  the  very  sound 
I  reasons  which  the  old  Irish  families,  whatever  their 
j  views  on  current  affairs,  have  for  entertaining  opinions 
on  the  character  of  Cromwell  and  his  methods  some- 
times ignorantly  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  possession 
of  democratic  Nationalists.  We  must  however  note 
with  regret  that  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Butler 
family  can  be  flagrantly  unjust  to  the  great  Lord 
Ormond. 


A  SOLDIER'S  SOLDIER. 

"The  Life  of  Major-General  Wauchope  C.B.  C.M.G. 
LL. D."  By  Sir  George  Douglas  Bart.  London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1904.     10s.  6d. 

'"PHIS  story  of  the  life  of  a  brave  soldier  and  true 
J-      Scots  gentleman  would,  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  greatly  improved  had  its  dimensions  been  reduced 

!  by  one  half  or  even  more.  We  feel  it  to  be  singularly 
inappropriate,  a  feeling  which  will  be  shared  by  not  a 
few  of  General  Wauchope's  old  friends,  that  his  most 
trivial  actions  and  sayings  should  be  thus  paraded 
before  the  world  by  a  doubtless  well-meaning  but  some- 
what injudicious  admirer.  For  it  is  certain  that 
Wauchope  was  possessed  of  a  superlative  aversion  from 
all  publicity  and  ostentation,  as  is  demonstrated  over  and 
again  in  the  present  volume.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is 
much  in  the  book  that  could  have  been  left  out  with 
great  advantage  and  assuredly  with  no  loss  to  the 
memory  of  Wauchope. 

Evidently  Sir  George  Douglas,  despite  his  admira- 
tion and  friendship  for  General  Wauchope,  was  some- 
how unable  to  appreciate  what  was,  after  all,  the 
mainspring  of  his  conduct  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man. But  we  will  let  the  author  on  this  point  speak 
for  himself  when  he  tells  us,  evidently  with  regretful 
surprise  :  "  Mr.  Kipling's  books  he  did  not  like,  object- 
ing— I  think  from  defective  appreciation  of  the  writer's 
intentions — to  the  tone  in  which  the  private  soldier  was 
there  written  of.  It  must  be  remembered  that  to 
Wauchope  the  private  was  a  dear  and  sacred  object, 

!  with  whom  no  liberties  must  be  taken  ;  he  even< 
resented  the  use  of  the  generic  nickname  '  Tommy  '. 
His  method  and  Mr.  Kipling's  were  therefore  differ- 
ent. ..."   It  is  unnecessary  to  reiterate  what  these 

j  differences   were,    beyond    that    Wauchope   had  an 

I  innate    abhorrence    of    all    vulgarity,    and  further,. 
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belonged  to  one  of  the  historic  regiments,  whose 
soldiers  somehow  fail  to  appreciate  the  peculiar 
charm  of  being  dubbed  "Tommies"  by  unthinking 
folk,  who  delight  to  copy  any  quasi-fashionable  banality. 
Sir  George  Douglas  however  has  obviously  a  cult 
peculiarly  his  own,  for  not  content  with  Kipling  as 
his  chosen  poet,  he  quotes  Mr.  Amery  as  his  historian. 
His  knowledge  of  contemporary  military  history  is 
also  at  times  original.  Thus  he  informs  us  that 
the  Bersaglieri  are  "  the  Italian  cavalry  corps  that 
always  moves  at  a  gallop  ".  Were  such  a  fictitious 
corps  to  be  found  amid  the  ranks  of  the  Italian  army  it 
might  well  account  for  the  non-success  of  their  cavalry 
arm  in  action.  Since  however  the  Black  Watch  are 
an  infantry  corps,  we  presume  the  author  refers  to  the 
Italian  foot  soldiers  known  as  Bersaglieri,  who  are 
trained  like  the  French  chasseurs-a-pied  and  some  of 
our  own  light  corps,  to  move  at  the  double.  To  say 
that  Wauchope  in  drilling  his  men  in  the  light-infantry 
movements,  as  practised  by  our  rifle  and  light-infantry 
regiments  during  the  last  hundred  years,  was  "  fore- 
shadowing the  formation  now  generally  recommended  " 
is  however  absurd.  That  he  appreciated  the  advantage 
of  the  former  over  the  obsolete  formations  and  move- 
ments affected  by  the  bulk  of  our  army,  would  be  a 
better  way  of  putting  it  and  less  misleading  to  the 
general  public. 

Despite  these  and  other  excursions  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  those  who  read  the  book  will  be  repaid  by 
coming  from  time  to  time  across  portions  which  well 
set  forth  the  "  Andy  Wauchope  "  as  he  was  known  to 
a  host  of  comrades  and  devoted  admirers  who  had 
shared  in  his  adventures  and  dangers  and  recognised 
in  him  in  the  highest  degree  a  true  gentleman  and  a 
most  gallant  soldier,  whose  untimely  death,  alas,  was, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  deplorable  results  of  the 
Aldershot  peace-training  of  our  troops. 


esting  chapter  on  "  Health,  Disease  and  Sanitation  "  in 
mediaeval  London,  and  the  chapter  headed  "The  Walled 
Town  and  its  Streets  "  is  also  excellent.  In  the  former 
chapter,  Mr.  Wheatley  quotes  a  curious  cure  for  small- 
pox which  was  used  by  John  of  Gaddesdon ,  Court 

[  Physician  to  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.,  and  is  de- 

J  scribed  by  him  in  his  treatise  entitled  "  Rosa  Anglica  ". 
The  treatment  is  as  follows  :  "  Let  scarlet  red  be  taken, 
and  let  him  who  is  suffering  smallpox  be  entirely 
wrapped  in  it  or  some  other  red  cloth  :  I  did  this  when 
the  son  of  the  illustrious  King  of  England  suffered 

I  from  smallpox,  I  took  care  that  everything  about  his 
couch  should  be  red,  and  his  cure  was  perfectly  effected, 
for  he  was  restored  to  health  without  a  trace  of  the 

I  disease."  Quite  recently  a  "colour  cure  "  was  tried  in 
America  :  the  patients  were  wrapped  in  blue  clothes, 

I  the  windows  were  of  blue  glass,  and  even  the  walls  were 
painted  with  that  colour.  The  result  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  Thousands  still  hold  to  red  flannel  as  an 
absolute  cure  for  rheumatism. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  "  Mediaeval  London  "  are 
more  like  a  collection  of  brief  historical  notes  than  a 
connected  narrative,  and  the  ending  is  altogether  too 
abrupt.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  knows 
his  London  as  very  few  men  do,  has,  in  many 
instances,  been  seriously  crippled  for  want  of  space.- 
We  should  like  a  larger  and  more  complete  edition  of' 
this  book,  which,  even  as  it  stands,  should  find  a , 

I  place  in  the  library  of  every  lover  of  London.  The  • 
illustrations  are  not  particularly  good  :  those  repro- 
duced from  ancient  drawings  are  well  selected,  but  notr 
so  the  majority  of  the  modern  sketches,  which,  unlike 
the  letterpress,  are  not  very  accurate.  The  maps,  and 
the  bird's-eye  view  of  the  old  City,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting  were  they  not  reduced  to  a  scale 
which  renders  them  difficult  to  study  without  the  aid 
of  a  glass. 


NOTES   ON  LONDON. 

"  The  Story  of  London  "  (Mediaeval  Towns  Series).  By 
Henry  B.  Wheatley.  Illustrated  by  W.  H.  God'- 
frey,  K.  Kimball,  H.  Railton,  &c.  London  :  Dent. 
1904.    4J.  6d.  net. 

HTHIS  little  volume  is  interesting  and  informing,  and 
contains  moreover  evidences  of  original  research 
as  well  as  of  able  compilation  from  the  works  of  other 
writers  on  London  :  but,  unfortunately,  it  lacks  that 
vivifying  touch  which  comes  alone  from  the  imagination, 
and  which,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  his- 
torian's greatest  gift,  one  without  which  all  the  erudition 
in  the  world  counts  for  little.  Mr.  Wheatley  acknow- 
ledges this  deficiency  in  his  preface,  where  he  says:  — 
"  During  the  editing  of  this  volume,  a  vivid  picture  of 
mediaeval  life  has  ever  been  before  my  mind,  and  I  can 
only  regret  that  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  transfer  the  1 
picture  to  paper."  The  fact  is  Mr.  Wheatley,  in  his 
anxiety  to  be  strictly  accurate,  rarely  gives  rein  to  his 
fancy,  and  consequently  his  admirable  work  falls  a  1 
trifle  flat,  a  defect  which  mars  nearly  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Dent's  valuable  series  of  "Mediaeval  Towns",  of  j 
which  Count  Liitzow's  "  Prague  "  and  the  one  under 
review  are  perhaps  the  best.  Despite  its  display  of 
genuine  learning,  the  little  book  is  not,  however,  en- 
tirely free  from  a  certain  vagueness  which  is  rather 
irritating.  For  instance,  in  the  introduction  we  read  : — 
"  There  are  four  parishes  bearing  the  name  of  S.  Olave 
in  London,  one  of  these  churches  is  in  Tooley  Street 
which  also  preserves  the  name  of  S.  Olave  in  a  curiously 
altered  form."  Is  the  reader  to  understand  that 
"  Tooley  "  is  really  an  "  altered  form  "  of  "  Olave  "  ?  If  ! 
so,  Mr.  Wheatley  would  have  done  well  had  he  traced 
the  derivation  more  fully  for  the  better  enlightenment 
of  the  unlearned.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  other  sins 
of  omission  and  commission  it  is  quite  remarkable  how 
much  sound  information  Mr.  Wheatley  has  managed 
to  crowd  into  so  small  a  space.  Starting  with  the 
Roman  period  of  London,  he  passes  in  rapid  review  the 
Saxon,  and  then  plunges  right  gallantly  into  the  main 
subject  of  his  labour,  and  gives  us  a  brilliant  panorama 
of  Norman  and  Plantagenet  London.  Nothing  better  of  . 
its  kind  has  been  written  for  a  long  time  than  the  inter- 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Heart  of  the  Vicar."    By  Hugh  Tuite.     London  : 
Long'.     1904.  6s. 

When  we  are  told  in  the  opening  chapter  of  a  novel, 
that  the  attention  of  the  worshippers  in  the  village 
church  is  one  Sunday  distracted  by  a  newcomer,  we 
know  by  experience,  that  the  lady  is  a  widow,  who  for 
some  mysterious  reason  seeks  the  seclusion  of  the 
country,  and  whose  charms  will  inevitably  win  the 
heart  of  either  the  vicar,  or  the  squire,  and  rouse  the 
jealousy  and  curiosity  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  this  particular  instance  the  vicar,  falling  a 
victim  in  the  usual  way,  is  confronted  by  the  problem 
of  reconciling  his  professed  views  on  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  re-marriage  of 
divorced  persons,  with  his  desire  to  marry  Mrs.  Burton, 
a  divorcee.  However  "  Falconbridge  was  no  splitter 
of  hairs  for  self-benefit,  and  where  duty  intervened  he 
had  no  use  for  the  gargoyles  of  logic  "  !  Whatever 
the  author  may  intend  to  convey  by  the  above  state- 
ment, his  sympathies  are  apparently  with  the  vicar, 
whose  bishop  kindly  spares  him  the  "banality"  of 
deciding  for  himself,  by  pointing  out  that  "whether 
some  acts  were  right  or  wrong  depended  upon  the« 
individual  point  of  view ",  surely  a  somewhat  rash- 
statement  on  the  part  of  a  bishop  !  However  after 
happily  marrying  the  vicar  to  the  divorcee,  the  author 
ends  his  story  with  a  double  tragedy,  which  leaves  us 
wondering  whether  the  bishop  may  not  have  advised, 
wrongly  after  all.  The  characterisation,  and  the  style,, 
are  alike  commonplace,  and  the  author  lacks  the  subtlety 
and  insight  necessary  for  the  description  of  tempera- 
ment, and  analysis  of  motive  in  a  true  psychological 
study,  such  as  he  possibly  imagines  his  story  to  be. 

"The  Extraordinary  Confessions  of  Diana  Please."' 
By  Bernard  Capes.    London  :  Methuen.    1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Capes  invites  his  readers  to  believe  that  these 
"  confessions  "  are  authentic,  but  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  Diana  Please  ever  really  existed  or  did  not. 
There  have  doubtless  lived  women  as  abandoned,  as  - 
heartless,  and  as  blind  to  their  iniquities,  who  for  want  1 
of  a  biographer  have  passed  into  oblivion,  and  it  is  not; 
obvious  that  anyone  is  a  gainer  by  Diana's  exemption 
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from  their  fate.  The  stomach  which  rejects  a  heroine  who 
consigns  her  lover  to  a  madhouse  and  her  one  woman- 
friend  to  the  scaffold  can  hardly  be  reproached  with 
undue  queasiness.  Many  of  Diana's  adventures  are 
improbable  to  the  verge  of  grotesqueness,  and  the 
curiously  inflated  style  affected  by  Mr.  Capes  does  not 
serve  to  make  them  more  credible.  There  is  more 
reality  in  the  closing  chapters,  where  Diana  plays  her 
part  amid  the  revolutionary  disturbances  at  Naples  and 
the  horrors  of  "  King  Bomba's  "  rule.  There  are 
spirited  descriptions  of  that  monarch,  his  wife  and 
Lady  Hamilton.  In  such  surroundings  an  unprincipled 
adventuress  might  well  reap  her  harvest.  In  fact,  the 
closer  Mr.  Capes  steers  to  probability,  the  nearer  he 
approaches  to  success. 

"The   Tavern    Knight:    a   Romance."     By  Rafael 
Sabatini.    London  :  Richards.     1904.  6s. 

This  is  an  unusually  spirited  story  of  the  Civil  War, 
opening  just  before  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Public 
events,  however,  cast  only  fitful  shadows  over  the 
adventures  of  the  Tavern  Knight  :  he  and  a  fellow 
cavalier  move  with  strange  freedom  through  England 
when  the  cause  had  been  lost.  The  hero's  character 
may  be  guessed  :  his  foil  is  a  mean-spirited  priggish 
youth  who  cannot  forgive  the  man  who  saved  his 
life  for  his  loose  tongue  and  ready  thirst,  finds  in  him 
an  unexpected  rival  in  love,  and  at  last  a  far  more 
unexpected  kinsman.  Sir  Crispin  Galliard's  turbulent 
ways  disguised  an  early  tragedy  :  his  life  is  vowed  to 
revenge,  and  the  prig  becomes  his  unwilling  instrument. 
The  scene  in  which  at  last  he  faces  his  old  enemy  is 
quite  in  the  Dumas  vein,  as  are  several  other  episodes 
of  fine  swordsmanship.  There  are  far  worse  things  than 
a  good  melodrama,  and  the  author  of  this  one  has  more 
style  and  humour  than  most  professors  of  the  art. 

"The  Coming  of  the  King."     By  Joseph  Hocking. 
London  :  Ward,  Lock.     1904.    3s.  6d. 

In  his  desire  to  prove  that  the  Prayer-book  is  per- 
nicious and  Popish,  that  nonconformists  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  and  that  the  period  of  the  Restoration 
was  disgraced  by  gross  immorality,  Mr.  Hocking  has 
written  a  long  rambling  story  about  a  plot  to  prove 
that  King  Charles  II.  married  Lucy  Walters.  The 
story  bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  usual  inferior 
historical  novel  ;  the  adventures  are  all  on  familiar 
lines  ;  the  characters  are  unconvincing,  particularly 
those  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  which  are 
foolish  caricatures. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Rise  of  English  Culture."    By  E.  Johnson.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgate.    1904.  15.s-.net. 

It  happens  too  often  for  the  credit  of  our  race  that  some 
eccentric  will  publish  his  baseless  fancies.  But  it  is  rare  for 
the  admirers  of  such  an  author  to  carry  their  belief  so  far  as  to 
print  a  bulky  volume  of  mere  lunacy  after  his  death.  Yet  the 
honour  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Edwin  Johnson.  One  of  his 
followers  tells  us  in  a  verbose  and  often  irrelevant  account  of 
his  life  that  he  was  first  a  Congregational  minister  and  then 
teacher  of  classics  at  a  denominational  college,  a  post  which 
was  suppressed  in  the  interests  of  economy.  We  observe, 
however,  that  Mr.  Johnson  describes  a  well-known  historical 
character  as  "  Berengarius  of  Andegavencis  ;',  and  suspect  that 
there  were  other  than  pecuniary  reasons  for  the  dismissal  of  a 
teacher  who  could  neither  spell  Latin  nor  recognise  an  adjec- 
tive when  he  saw  it.  After  this  he  seems  to  have  sunk  into 
unbelief  of  a  peculiarly  arrogant  and  irrational  kind,  and  to 
have  devoted  his  life  to  the  production  of  ponderous  works, 
most  of  which  happily  remain  in  manuscript,  and  of  articles  in 
papers  known  as  the  "Agnostic  Journal ;'  and  the  "Free- 
thinker". He  was  a  man  of  ceaseless  industry  and  enormous 
reading,  with  absolute  confidence  in  himself  and  an  utterly 
untrained  mind.  He  shows  no  sense  either  of  humour  or  of 
probability,  and  is  punished  for  his  defects,  which  at  bottom  are 
moral  rather  than  intellectual,  by  a  plunge  into  unfathomable 
nonsense.  He  devotes  seven  hundred  pages  to  the  demonstra- 
tion, as  he  considers  it,  that  the  Benedictine  order,  which 
had  not  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  invented  the  whole  of 
mediaeval  literature  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
command  was  issued  from  Monte  Cassino  to  provide  each  of 
the  nations  of  Central  Europe  with  an  imaginary  history,  and 
within  some  forty  years  it  had  been  obeyed.  There  had  been 
no  authentic  history  before  ;  contemporary  documents  for 
England  begin  with  1688.  Among  the  imaginary  authors  for 
whom  writings  were  concocted  are  Bede,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  1 


Dante.  The  Crusades  are  fiction,  and  so  is  Wyclif  with  his 
movement.  Chaucer's  poems  were  composed  about  1540.  The 
history  of  William  the  Conqueror  is  invented  as  a  safe  manner 
of  alluding  to  the  violence  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
The  Common  Law  of  England  dates  from  Henry  Villi's  time. 
The  writer  knows  nothing  of  antiquities,  of  palaeography,  of  the 
methods  of  historical  criticism.  Some  charters  are  forged  ; 
therefore  he  argues  that  all  are  false.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
was  a  romancer  ;  therefore  Matthew  Paris  and  his  history  of 
Magna  Charta  are  the  work  of  a  novelist  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Since  all  this  forgery  was  perpetrated  in  the  interests 
of  Christianity,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  New 
Testament  is  of  the  same  date  ;  it  was  in  fact  a  new  book 
when  Luther  discovered  it,  as  we  are  informed,  in  1  503.  And 
all  this  is  the  outcome  of  laborious  years  spent  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  work  of  a  man  of  sufficient 
general  capacity  to  be  accepted  as  the  centre  of  a  mutual 
admiration  society  of  apparently  sane  persons. 

"  The  Lord  of  Creation."    By  T.  W.  H.  Crosland.    London  : 
Richards.    1904.  $s. 

Mr.  Crosland  having  apparently  put  the  heather  in  a  blaze 
and  fluttered  the  dove-cots  (we  take  him  for  the  moment  at  his 
own  valuation),  is  now  attempting  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire 
with  a  box  of  cheap  matches.  We  cannot  conceive  why  the 
book  was  written  or  published.  A  satire  on  Man  should  justify 
its  existence  by  either  humour  or  the  satirical  turn,  and  of 
neither  can  we  find  a  trace.  The  nearest  attempt  at  an  epigram 
is  seen  in  sentences  like  the  following  :  "  The  Law  Courts 
advertise  nothing  but  themselves.  I  believe  that  if  they  did 
not  advertise  they  would  have  to  suspend  payment."  "A  little 
boy  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  might  have  made  all  the  difference. 
He  would  have  killed  the  snake  and  hugged  Eve."  And  so  on 
for  200  banal  pages.  Mr.  Crosland  has  the  sort  of  acquaint- 
ance with  biblical  phraseology  that  marks  the  middle-class 
Philistine,  but  he  is  apparently  too  ignorant  of  the  Bible  to  be 
conscious  of  his  occasional  disgusting  irreverence.  On  boys, 
bachelors,  husbands,  clothes,  and  other  matters  he  chatters 
inanely,  but  the  depths  of  his  assurance  and  incapacity  are 
revealed  only  when  he  ventures  to  treat  of  London  Clubs. 
"  Non  cuivis  homini."  He  blunders  into  sense,  expressed  in 
the  most  offensive  way,  on  such  subjects  as  actors  and 
journalists,  but  apparently  his  only  idea  of  wit  is  solid  Saxon 
abuse.  Not  otherwise  does  the  omnibus  driver  exclaim 
"  monkey-face  "  when  he  passes  a  colleague  in  the  street,  and 
turn  with  a  complacent  grin  to  the  box-seat  passenger  for 
applause.  But  a  five-shilling  book  really  ought  to  aspire  to  the 
standard  in  badinage  attained  by  a  hansom  cabman. 

"The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in  the  Navy."  By 
Alfred  Burton.    London  :  Methuen.    1904.    y.  bd. 

This  rhyming  narrative  recounts  in  a  rollicking  style  the 
first  experiences  of  a  youngster  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  Some  of  the  adventures  of  which  the 
verses  give  a  description  are  not  so  bound  up  with  the  manners 
of  the  past  that  their  counterpart  cannot  be  met  with  at  the 
present  day,  but  most  of  them  belong  to  a  bygone  age.  It  is 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  since  a  few  old-fashioned 
gun-rooms  did  their  best  to  keep  alive  the  memories  of  the 
"berth",  but  such  relics  of  old  practices  as  then  survived  had 
been  deprived  of  their  most  objectionable  features.  The  steam 
whistle  sounded  the  knell  of  the  "  salt-horse"  cult,  the  passing 
of  masts  and  yards  marked  its  decease.  The  present  is  doubt- 
less the  better  time;  the  "  snottie  " — we  may  no  longer  call 
him  "reefer" — is  a  more  refined  person  than  the  old-time 
"mid",  but  he  has  the  same  sense  of  fun,  the  same  love  of 
frolic  ;  he  has  not  degenerated  and  is  not  a  whit  more  effemi- 
nate. It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  publishers  to  include 
this  humorous  sketch  in  their  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of 
plain  and  coloured  books,  for  it  shows  us  life  on  board  ship 
through  our  grandfather's  glasses  and  Rowlandson  has  caught 
something  of  its  spirit  in  the  sixteen  coloured  plates  which 
have  been  reproduced  for  the  new  edition. 


THEOLOGY. 

"  Paradosis."    By   E.   A.   Abbott.     London  :    Black,  1904. 
Js.  6d.  net. 

Ur.  Abbott  has  now  published  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
"  Diatessarica ",  in  which  he  is  practically  rewriting  the 
Gospels.  The  paragraphs  of  his  work  now  number  1,435,  ar>d 
each  of  them  contains  one  or  more  possibilities,  which  when 
linked  together  are  cumulatively  improbable  in  the  highest 
degree.  His  method  is  as  laborious,  devoted  and  unscientific 
as  that  of  any  mediaeval  mystic.  To  take  one  example,  which 
does  not  require  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  "  Mansions  " 
in  the  verse  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions"  is 
finval ;  finvdt  looks  very  like  fival,  or  "  pounds ".  Now  the 
parable  which  in  S.  Matthew  is  that  of  the  talents,  in  S.  Luke 
is  that  of  the  pounds.  This  apparently  suggests  to  Dr.  Abbott 
that  the  saying  about  the  mansions  and  the  parable  are  both 
distorted  accounts  of  the  same  words  of  Christ  ;  and  he  has 
ingenuity  enough  to  imagine  a  "possible  intermediate  reading  8 
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between  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Luke  which  should  bring  the  first 
Gospel  into  line.  It  is  shown  to  be  not  impossible  that  at  one 
stage  its  text  may  have  been  miscopied  and  mistranslated  from 
an  original  that  might  perhaps  have  had  a  resemblance  to  the 
equally  hypothetical  common  source  of  the  "  mansions "  and 
die  "pounds  ".  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  evidence 
for  any  of  these  guesses,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Christ  was 
the  Author  of  the  saying  about  His  Father's  house  and  of  the 
parable.  We  are  definitely  told  that  He  was,  and  Christendom 
is  unanimously  agreed  that  they  are  such  words  as  we  should 
have  expected  Him  to  say.  The  utmost  that  Dr.  Abbott  can 
plead  is  that  his  guess  may  be  true,  and  we  are  justified  in 
demanding  that  if  he  must  spend  his  leisure  in  guesswork  he 
shall  choose  some  less  sacred  subject  with  which  to  trifle.  Not 
that  he  has  any  doubts  as  to  the  value  and  success  of  his 
labours  ;  the  Dr.  Casaubon  of  fiction  had  none.  Yet  we  would 
not  deny  that  some  ounces  of  gold  may  be  extracted  from  his 
tons  of  conglomerate.  No  one  can  make  guesses  by  the 
thousand  without  being  sometimes  strangely,  and  even  bril- 
liantly, right.  But  these  accidents  do  not  justify  the  perversity 
of  the  author's  process,  and  they  are  too  rare  to  relieve  the 
dulness  of  his  pages. 

"The  Self- Portraiture  of  Jesus."    By  J.  M.  E.  Ross.    London  : 
H odder  and  Stoughton.    1903.    3-f.  6d.  net. 
The  English  Church  is  no  longer  prolific  of  printed  volumes 
of  sermons.    Our  best  men  and  our  worst  appear  in  print  ; 
however  thoughtful  or  eloquent  may  be  those  who  are  doing 
the  practical  work  of  the  Church,  a  sound  public  opinion  com- 
pels them  to  address  only  their  congregations.     To  court 
publicity  would  be  regarded  as  savouring  of  ostentation,  like  the 
assumption  of  a  doctor's  gown  by  the  average  Master  of  Arts. 
We  may  be  sure  that  an  Anglican  divine  holding  the  same 
relative  position  as  Mr.  Ross,  a  dissenting,  and  apparently  a 
(Continued  on  page  37 2.) 
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congregational,  minister  at  Reigate,  would  have  been  slow  to 
publish"  his  discourses.  And  if  he  had  the  very  considerable 
talents  of  Mr.  Ross  we  are  sure  that  they  would  be  chastened 
and  disciplined  as  those  of  Mr.  Ross  are  not.  He  is  too  viva- 
cious, too  eager  and  unscrupulous  in  his  efforts  to  be  effective. 
He  has  read  widely  in  literature  which  is,  or  is  meant  to  be, 
popular,  and  his  reading  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
phrases  and  tags  of  verse  that  shall  catch  the  imagination  of 
his  audience.  There  is  far  too  much  quotation  of  minor  poetry 
and  of  other  literature  of  the  cheaper  sort.  His  model  is  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  to  whose  memory  the  volume  is  dedi- 
cated "  with  honour  and  endless  gratitude ".  This  is  proof 
enough  that  Mr.  Ross'  heart  is  better  than  his  taste  ;  and  the 
defect  of  the  latter  is  conspicuous  in  his  indulgence  in  that 
unabashed  sentimentalism  which  prevails  in  Scotland  outside 
:the  Establishment  and  is  getting  acclimatised  in  dissenting  soil 
in  England.  It  is  a  pity,  for  there  is  real  thought  in  these 
sermons,  which  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  made  full  use  of 
a  genuine  talent.  They  may  be  read  with  profit  for  more 
important  reasons  than  that  they  give  us  the  measure  of  the 
class  to  whom  such  preaching  appeals.  And  they  may  well  be 
taken  as  a  challenge.  Here  is  a  man  whose  whole  heart  is  in 
his  preaching,  who  is  conscious,  no  doubt,  that  by  it  he  stands 
•or  falls.  He  has  spared  no  trouble  in  the  preparation,  he  is 
manifestly  interested  in  every  argument  and  illustration,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  his  freshness  and  earnestness  are  rewarded 
with  very  considerable  results.  We  fear  that  there  are  preachers 
among  ourselves  of  not  inferior  gifts  who  fail  to  gain  a  like  suc- 
cess because  they  allow  their  sermons  to  become  the  by-product 
of  a  mind  fatigued  with  parochial  bustle. 

"  Faith  and  Knowledge/'  Sermons  by  W.  R.  Inge.  Edin- 
burgh :  Clark.  1904.  4s.  6d.  net. 
We  once  knew  a  lady  who  objected  to  pay  five  shillings  for  a 
volume  of  sermons  on  the  ground  that  she  could  hear  them  for 
nothing  in  church  ;  but  most  persons  who  have  heard  Mr. 
Inge's  sermons  in  church  would  pay  a  larger  sum  than  five 
■•  shillings  to  be  able  to  read  them  at  leisure.  Amidst  the  mass 
of  hasty,  commonplace  rhetoric  that  is  poured  from  our  pulpits 
every  year,  it  is  a  real  refreshment  to  come  across  the  work  of 
a  man  who  can  study  and  think,  and  does  both  to  good  effect 
before  he  writes,  who  writes  because  he  has  something  to  say, 
and  who  can  say  it  with  an  ease  and  a  grace  that  must  be  as 
delightful  to  possess  as  to  witness.  Mr.  Inge  writes  on  various 
subjects  but  he  is  at  his  best  when  the  subject  is  Christian 
ethics,  humility,  the  childlike  character,  self-consecration  ;  and 
there  is  one  short  sermon  on  "  speaking  the  truth  in  love  ", 
which  those  who  heard  or  have  read  must  surely  remember  for 
long  as  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  beauty  of  thought  and 
simplicity  of  expression. 

"The  Old    Riddle   and   the    Newest   Answer."      By  John 
Gerard  S.J.    London  :  Longmans.    1904.    $s.  net. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  been  flooded  with  cheap  re- 
prints of  popular  scientific  works  of  a  strong  atheistic  or  agnostic 

-tendency;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  sacred  name  of  Evolution 
is  very  freely  invoked  by  the  writers.  On  the  whole  lamentably 
little  has  been  done  on  the  other  side  ;  but  Father  Gerard  has 

"succeeded  in  writing  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of  evolu- 
tion, and  in  pointing  out — largely  by  extracts  from  Darwin  and 
Huxley  themselves — how  far  it  will  carry  us,  what  are  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  unreservedly  accepting  it,  and  what  are 
the  problems  which  in  any  case  it  leaves  unsolved.  Much  more 
is  claimed  for  evolution  by  its  popular  advocates  than  by  the 
great  masters  of  science  ;  and  it  is  a  valuable  service  to  have 

•  shown  this  for  readers  who  cannot  do  more  than  follow  the 
popular  literature.  .   

"The  Biblical  View  of  the  Soul."    By  G.  Waller.    London  : 
Longmans.    1904.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Readers  who  expect  to  find  a  scientific  treatise  on  Biblical 
psychology  in  this  book  will  be  disappointed.    The  author  has 
done  little  more  than  compile  long  tables  showing  how  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words  for  "  soul  ",  "  spirit  ",  etc.  are  rendered 
in  the  various  versions,  and   then  transcribe  a  number  of 
Scriptural  passages  bearing  on  mortality,  resurrection,  and 
.  kindred  subjects,  with  very  ordinary  notes.     The  intelligent 
use  of  a  Concordance  would  render  the  first  part  of  the  book 
useless,  and  any  decent  commentary  or  Bible  dictionary  would 
give  better  results  than  the  second. 

Of  new  editions  we  have  received  a  cheap  reprint,  with  slight 
alterations,  of  Mr.  James  Adderley's  "Epistle  of  S.  James, 
with  Notes  for  General  Readers  "  (Brown,  Langham  and  Co.  ; 
is.)  ;  and  a  very  dainty  edition  of  the  "  Christian  Year"  (The 
Astolat  Press,  2s-  net.)  ;  the  type  of  this  latter  is  rather  small 
1  but  quite  clear,  the  paper  good,  and  the  margins  wide. 


Erratum  :  In  a  note  in  our  last  issue  by  a  slip  of  the  pen 
we  substituted  Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor's  name  for  Sir  Arthur 
Nicolson's  in  speaking  of  the  transference  of  Ambassadors 

1  from  Tangier  to  Madrid.  We  had  of  course  no  intention  of 
removing  Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor  from  Constantinople,  where  he 

.  is. irreplaceable. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

How  to  Collect  Old  Furniture  (Frederick  Litchfield),  51.  net  ;  The 
Treatment  of  Drapery  in  Art  (G.  Woolliscroft  Khead),  6s.  net. 
Bell. 

Paolo  Veronese  ("  Art  Library  ").    Newnes.  3j.6iZ.net. 

Fiction 

A  Scottish  Bluebell  (E.  B.  Bennett).    Jarrold.    y.  6d. 

Genevra  (Charles  Marriott)  ;  The  Happy  Valley  (B.  M.  Croker). 

Methuen.    6s.  each. 
Gold  Island  (Nicholson  West).    Cassell.  6s. 
Jan  Van  Dyck  (J.  Morgan  de  Groot).    Blackwood.  6s. 
Marcus  and  Faustina  (Frederic  Carrel)  ;  One  Pretty  Maid  and  Others 

(May  Crommelin)  ;  An  Impossible  Husband  (Florence  Warden); 

The  Adventures  of  Miranda  (L.  T.  Meade)  ;  A  Woman  at  Bay 

(Helen  Bayliss).    Long.    6s.  each. 
The  Green  Eye  of  Goona  (Arthur  Morrison).    Nash.  6s. 
The  Evil  That  Men  Do  (M.  P.  Shiel).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
The  Grey  World  (Evelyn  Underhill).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Et  Tu,  Sejane  !  (Julia  H.  Twells).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
When  Wilderness  was  King  (Randall  Parrish)  ;  The  Masters  Violin 

(Myrtle  Reed).    Putnam's.    6s.  each. 
Mother's  Little  Girl  (Ethel  Turner).    Ward,  Lock.    $s.  6d. 
Archers  of  the  Long  Bow  (Arthur  Moore),  6s.  ;  The  Bandolero  (Paul 

Gwynne),  6s.  ;  The  Death  of  the  Gods  (Dmitri  Merejkowski. 

Translated  by  Herbert  Trench),  2s.  6d.  net.  Constable. 
Baby  Bunting  and  Co.  (Irene  Payne).    Jarrold.     is.  6d. 
A  Bride  from  the  Bush  (E.  W.  Hornung).    Newnes.  6d. 
The  Scarlet  Seal  (Dick  Donovan).    Long.  6d. 
Sons  of  Victory  (O.  V.  Caine).    Nisbet.  $s. 
The  Merry-Go-Round  (W.  S.  Maugham).    Heinemann.  6s. 

History 

A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe  (George  Saints- 
bury.    Vol.  III).    Blackwood.    20J.  net. 

Calendar  of  Letter-Books  Preserved  Among  the  Archives  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London  at  the  Guildhall  (Letter  Book  F. 
1337-1352.    Ed.  by  Reginald  F.  Sharp).  London. 

"The  Story  of  Exploration": — Further  India  (Hugh  Clifford). 
Lawrence  and  Bullen.    "js.  6d. 

London  in  the  Time  of  the  Tudors  (Sir  Walter  Besant).  Black.  30.). 
net. 

The  Sikhs  (General  Sir  John  J.  H.  Gordon).  Blackwood.  Js.  6d. 
net. 

Music 

Music  and  Musicians  (Albert  Lavignac.  Translated  by  William 
Marchant).    Putnam's,    ys.  6d.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  374.) 
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PROFITS. 

AVERAGING. 

A.B.C.  OF  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
METHODS   OF  OPERATING. 
TAPE  QUOTATIONS. 

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  SALES  LAST  15  VEARS. 


GRATIS  A. YD  POST  FREE. 

Address :— PUBLISHERS,  12  Bank  Street,  Manchester. 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  per  annum. 

Can  be  entered  at  any  date  for  THREE,    SIX,   or  TWELVE 
MONTHS. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mudie's  Clearance  Catalogue  is 
now  ready.   Post  Free  on  Application. 

This  CATALOGUE  comprises  the  SURPLUS  COPIES  of 
MANY  LEADING  BOOKS  of  the  PAST  and  PRESENT 
SEASONS  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 

30  to  34  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  and  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  London;  and  at 
Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


No  Breakfast  Table  complete  without 

|P—  F%  J  £^  An  Admirable  Food 

Y**  of  the  Finest  Qualitv 

I       I  and  Flavour. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


The  most  Nutritious  and  Economical. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS.       QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8. 
QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.    Conductor-Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Tickets,  is.,  2s. ,  3s.,  5s.;  of  usual  Agents,  Queen's  Hall  Box  Office,  and  Robert 
Newman,  Manager,  320  Regent  Street. 


APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VJ5RONIQUE.  Matinee 
Wednesday  next  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 

Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREV. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

TWO    NEW    6s.  NOVELS. 

SABRINA  WARHAM. 

By  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN, 

Author  of  "A  Modern  Anta:us,"  "An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters,"  &c. 

THE    ROSE  SPINNER. 

By    MARY  DEAHE, 

Author  of  "Treasure  and  Heart." 

MAN   AND  HIS  ENVIRONMENT. 

Some  Thoughts  of  a  Thinker.  Collected  and  Edited  by  his 
Friend,  the  Rev.  JOHN  P.  MNGSLAND.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Truth — Mankind— Life — Fokces— Religion  (a)  Faith  (i)  Conversion  (c)  The 
Moral  Sense— Love. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DELHI  CORO- 

NATION  DURBAR.  Held  on  the  First  Day  of  January,  1903,  to  cele- 
brate the  Coronation  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  Emperor  of  India. 
Compiled  from  Official  Papers  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
of  India.  By  STEPHEN  WHEELER.  With  numerous  Portraits  of 
Princes,  Chiefs,  Nobles,  Sc.,  and  other  Illustrations.  Royal  4to.  £2  2S.  net. 
Limited  Edition  de  Luxe  on  large  paper,  £10  10s.  net. 

"  A  worthy  monument  of  a  great  historic  pageant." — Guardian. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  AN  OLD 

CAMPAIGNER,  M.  DE  LA  COLONIE,  1692  1717.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  WALTER  C.  HORSI.EY.  With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  8vo.  18?.  net.  \Ready  next  week. 


A  Cheap  Edition  of  CHARLES  DARWIN'S  WORKS. 

Uniform  with  11  Origin  of  Species,"  &c.     25.  6d.  net  each  Vol. 

THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  EMO- 

TIONS  IN  MAN  AND  ANIMALS.    Edited  by  FRANCIS  DARWIN. 

With  Photographic  and  other  Illustrations. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


2°    TO-DAY  a-- 

(THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE-JOURNAL) 
Price  2d. 

Contains  in  the  issue  dated  September  14th, 

"THE   POWER  OF  THE  POLICE." 
No.  Ill  The  Police  Constable. 

By  Alan  G.  Scott. 

"THE   VAMPIRE  MUMMY." 

The  complete  and  hitherto  Secret  History  of  the  Mysterious  Mummy 
Case  in  the  British  Museum. 
By  "V.  A:  N." 
With  a  full-page  Illustration  by  Paul  Henry. 

"  THE    RELIGION    OF  CRICKET." 

By  W.  L.  Alden. 

"THE    SEAT   OF  MOODS." 

By  W.  H.  Koebel. 

"THE  INFERNO." 

By  Israel  Zangwill. 

"A   CATASTROPHE   IN  KILTS." 

By  Alice  Stroxach. 

"ON   THE  HEATHER." 

By  S.  L.  Bensusan. 

"PEOPLE,  PLEASANT  AND  UNPLEASANT." 
No.  VI.—  The  Pendant. 

By  Cecil  Claridge. 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  MASCULINE  MODES. 

BOOKS,   &c.  CARDS. 

CHESS.  CITY  CHATTER. 

CLUB  CHATTER.  Motors  and  Motoring. 

THE    DRAMA:    By  Philistine. 
All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 

TO-DAY. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS— 

Natural  History  and  Si'Orl- 

Stalking  Sketches  (Captain  H.  Hart-Davis).    Horace  Cox. 
Natural  History  Essays  (Graham  Renshaw).    Sherratt  and  Hughes 
6y.  net. 

Ants  and  Some  Other  Insects  (Dr.  August  Forel).  Kegan  Paul. 
2s.  6d. 

Philosophy 

Modern  European  Philosophy;  Ancient  European  Philosophy  (Denton 
J.  Snider).  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  Signia  Publishing  Company. 
$1.50  each. 

Reprints 

Troilus  and  Cressida  :  As  You  Like  It ;  Love's  Labour's  Lost  :  Titus 

Andronicus.     Heinemann.     is.  each.  , 
English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads  (Cambridge  Edition).  Boston, 

U.S.A.:  Houghton,  Mifflin.  $3.00. 
A  Whittier  Treasury  (The  Countess  of  Portsmouth).    Manchester  : 

Broadbent.     Is.  6d. 
"  The  World's  Classics"  : — Adam  Bede  (George  Eliot)  ;  The  Decline 

and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Edward  Gibbon.     Vol.  V). 

Grant  Richards,     is.  net  each. 
Man's  Place  in  the  Universe  (Alfred  R.  Wallace.    P'ourlh  Edition). 

Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 
The  Standard  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Carlyle  (Vol.  I :  The 

French  Revolution).    Chapman  and  Hall.  5*. 
Worke  for  Cutlers  :  or  A  Merry  Dialogue  between  Sword,  Rapier  and 

Dagger  (A.  F.  Sieveking).    Clay.    jy.  net. 

School  Books 

"(Oxford  Modern  French  Series'-: — (1)  Deux  Heroines  de  la  Revolu- 
tion Francaise  (Lamartine.  Edited  by  Mary  Bentinck-Smith), 
2y.  6d.  ;  (2)  La  Vendetta  and  Pierre  Grassou  (Balzac.  Edited 
by  Marie  Pechinet),  2s.  ;  (3)  Bug-Jargal  (Victor  Hugo.  Edited 
by  Louis  Sers),  2s.  ;  (4)  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere  (Sandeau. 
Edited  by  A.  L.  Dupuis),  2s.  6d.  ;  (5)  Memoires  d'Outre-Tombe 
(Chateaubriand.  Edited  by  Louis  Sers),  2s.  6d.  ;  (6)  Voyage 
autour  de  mon  Jardin  (Karr.  Edited  by  Stuart  G.  Hallam),  2s.  ; 
(7)  Le  Chateau  de  Vaux  (Gozlan.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Smith), 
is.  6</.  ;  (8)  Extraits  des  Voyages  d' Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
(Edited  by  J.  Mansion),  2s.    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 

New  School  Arithmetic  (Charles  Pendlebury.  Assisted  by  F.  E. 
Robinson.  2  vols.),  2s.  6d.  each  ;  Examples  in  Arithmetic 
(Charles  Pendlebury.    Assisted  by  F.  E.  Robinson),  3^  Bell. 

The  Ancient  World  (E.  M.  Wihnot-Buxton).    Methuen.    js.  6d. 

A  Modern  Geometry  :  Theoretical  and  Practical  (G.  A.  Christian  and 
A.  Pratt).    Alhnan.    2s.  net. 

Theology 

The  Old  Theology  in  the  New  Age  (Rev.  G.  F.  Terry).  Brown, 

Langham.  6s. 
God  and  our  Soldiers  (Paul  B.  Bull).    Methuen.  6s. 
Ecclesia  Discens  (Arthur  Wollaston  Hutton)  ;  Seeking  a  Country 

(Thos.  F.  Lockyer).    Griffiths,    3y.  net  each. 
The  Server's  Hand  Book  (Rev.  Percy  Dearmer).    Grant  Richards. 

6d.  net. 

Isaiah  according  to  the  Septuagint  (R.  R.  Ottley).    Clay.    5y.  net. 
Travel 

Morocco  (Painted  by  A.  S.  Forest.  Described  by  S.  L.  Bensusan). 
Black.    20s.  net. 

By  Nile   and  Euphrates  :  a  Record  of  Discovery  and  Adventure 

(H.  Valentine  Geere).    Edinburgh  :  Clark.    Ss.  6d.  net. 
A  Holiday  in  Japan  (Charles  T.  Waters).    Nutt.  $s. 

Verse 

Jezebel :  a  Drama  (Rev.  P.  Mordaunt  Barnard).  Griffiths.  2s.  net. 
The  Star  and  Garter  (Aleister  Crowley.   Popular  Edition).     Inverness  : 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Religious  Truth. 
Poems  in  Divers  Keys  (Scott  Craven).    Grant  Richards.    3r.  6d.  net. 
Scattered  Verses  (T.  S.  Omond).   Tunbridge  Wells :  Pelton.  iy.net. 
The  Legend  of  St.  Frideswide  and  Other  Poems  (Florence  Hayllar). 

Constable.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Fight  at  Donibristle,  1316  (Edited  by  John  Smith).  Glasgow: 

MacLehose. 

The  Prayer  of  the  Sword  (James  Bernard  Fagan).  Spottiswoode. 
Lost  Masterpieces  and  Other  Verses  (St.  John  Hankin).  Constable. 
3*.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Boy's  Own  Annual,  The  ;  Girl's  Own  Annual,  The,  1904.  Religious 

Tract  Society.    8y.  each. 
Japan,  The  Truth  About  (T.  W.  H.  Crosland).    Grant  Richards. 

is.  net. 

Journalism,  Practical  (John  Dawson.  Second  Edition.).   Gill,  iy.net. 
Motorist,  The  Complete  (A.  B.  Filson  Young).     Methuen.     I2y.  6d. 
net. 

"Oranges  and  Lemons":   an  Old  Ditty  of  London  Citie  (J.  H. 

Mitchiner.    Second  Edition).    Smith  and  Ebbs. 
Petrarch,  the  Secret  of  (Edmund  James  Mills).    Unwin,  12y.net. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (15  Septembre).    Paris  :  15  Ruede  PUniver- 
y  site.  ifr. 

Shelley  :  an  Essay  (Adolphus  Alfred  Jack).    Constable.    3.?.  6d. 
Telegraphy,  Wireless,  The  Story  of  (Alfred  T.  Story).     Newnes.  iy. 
War  and  Peace  (Leo  Tolstoy.    3  vols.)    Heinemann.    7s.  6d.  each. 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'S  FIRST  AUTUMN  LIST. 


LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN  DUKE,  LORD  COLERIDGE,  LORD 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  ENGLAND.    Edited  by  ERNEST  HARTLEY  COLERIDGE.    2  vols.    Demy  Bvo;  with  Portraits. 
A  work  of  the  very  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  similar  in  scope  to  "  Morlev\  Life  of  Gladstone."  Lord 
Coleridge  preserved  nearly  every  letter  of  importance  which  he  received,  and  during  his  long  life  corresponded  with  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  lawyers, 
ecclesiastics,  and  men  of  letters  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


JAPAN    BY    THE    JAPANESE.    Edited  by   ALFRED    STEAD.     In  one  large  8vo.  volume, 

price  20s.  net.    (Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Japan.) 

This  unique  work  contains  articles  and  essays  on  the  various  branches  of  national  life  in  Japan  by  the  leading  Japanese  authorities  themselves.  The  editor, 
Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  went  .specially  to  Japan  to  lay  before  the  leading  Japanese  the  necessity  of  affording  to  the  outside  world  an  opportunity  to  obtain  accurate 
information  about  Japan  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view. 

Daily  Telegraph.  —  "The  book  will  take  its  place  at  once  among  the  standard  works  of  reference  relating  to  Japan." 


KING    LEOPOLD'S   RULE    IN    AFRICA.     By  E.  D.  MOREL.     Demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations. 

This  remarkable  volume  cannot  fail  to  make  a  profound  impression  on  the  public  mind.  The  question  of  Congo  State  misrule  is  one  which  has  now  attained 
the  proportions  of  an  international  problem  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  upon  which  no  intelligent  person  can  remain  ignorant. 


IVAN    THE    TERRIBLE.     Translated  from  the  French  of  K.  WALISZEWSKI  by  Lady  MARY 

LOVD.    In  one  volume,  demy  8vo. 

Monsieur  Waliszewski's  latest  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  mighty  empire  of  the  Tzars  is  perhaps  more  valuable  than  any  of  its  predecessors.    At  the 

present  moment,  when  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  rivetted  on  the  mighty  struggle  between  Ivan's  descendants  and  their  Japanese  opponents,  the  interest  of  this 
account  of  ancient  Russia  is  increased  tenfold. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  AT  BATH  IN  THE  XVIIIth    CENTURY.    By  A.  BARBEAU. 

With  an  Introduction  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON.  In  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net,  with  Illustrations.  Also  a  limited  edition  with  extra  plates. 
Price  ^3  3s.  net. 

Batb  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  recognised,  almost  an  obligatory,  meeting-place  for  good  society,  of  peculiar  importance,  because  here,  for  the  first  time, 
there  was  a  mingling  of  classes,  and  the  provincial  gentry  and  bourgeoisie  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  court  and  the  great  world.  It  has  associations  which 
appeal  strongly  to  the  modern  student  of  history  and  literature,  for  as  Thackeray  says  :  "  All  History  went  and  bathed  and  drank  there." 


THE  COUNTRY  OF  JESUS.    By  MATILDE  SERAO.    In  one  volume,  crown  8vo. 

A  very  charmingly-written  volume  of  experiences  during  the  course  of  a  journey  through  the  Holy  Land.  The  author  visited  in  turn  all  the  most  important 
places  mentioned  in  New  Testament  history  ;  Madame  Serao's  gift  for  picturesque  word  painting  is  well  known,  and  this  record  of  her  impressions  and  experiences 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  unusually  interesting  and  suggestive. 


THE    LAND    OF   THE    BLESSED   VIRGIN.     Impressions  and  Sketches  in  Andalusia.  By 

W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM,  author  of  "  Liza  of  Lambeth,"  "  Mrs.  Craddock,"  &c.    In  one  volume,  pott  4to. 
A  picturesque  record  of  leisurely  travel  :  the  author  has  set  down  his  impressions  in  the  vigorous  style  familiar  to  the  many  admirers  of  his  work  in  fiction. 


FRENCH    PROFILES.    Studies  in  the  Literature  of  France.    By  EDMUND  GOSSE.    Crown  8vo. 

buckram,  7s.  6d. 

This  book  deals  in  a  critical  and  attractive  manner  with  some  of  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  day  in  France. 


AFTER  WORK  :    Fragments  from  the  Workshop  of  an  Old  Publisher.    By  EDWARD  MARSTON, 

F.R.G.S.    In  one  volume,  demy  8vo.  with  24  full-page  Plates.    Price  10s.  net. 

Mr.  Marston  s  recollections  of  over  sixty  years'  connexion  with  books  and  publishing  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  everyone  connected  in  any 
way  wit n  literature.  Many  names  appear  that  will  arrest  the  reader's  attention— the  original  Sampson  Low,  the  Harpers,  Samuel  Warren  G.  P.  R.  James  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton,  Dickens,  Mrs.  Stowe,  George  Catlin,  Charles  Reade,  Hugo,  Tauchnitz,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Clark  Russell,  Black,  Col.  Bur'naby  Verne,  Stanley 


and  othcis  of  note  in  the  literary  world. 


WALTER    PATER.    By  FERRIS  GREENSLET.    Cloth,  is.  6d.  net.    Vol.  I.  of  "Contemporary 

Men  of  Letters  "  series. 

These  volumes  will  contain  short,  comprehensive  studies,  biographical  and  critical,  of  living  writers  and  those  who,  though  dead,  may  still  be  propsrly  regarded 
as  belonging  to  our  time.    Foreign  as  well  as  English-speaking  men  of  letters  are  to  be  included. 


THE    STORY    OF    ART    THROUGHOUT    THE    AGES.       An  illustrated  record  by 

REINACH.  From  the  French  by  FLORENCE  SIMMONDS.  In  one  volume,  demy  8vo.  10s.  net.  With  over  600  miniature  reproductions  of  the 
famous  works  discussed  in  the  text. 

GAINSBOROUGH,    AND    HIS     PLACE     IN     ENGLISH     ART.      By  Sir  WALTER 

ARMSTRONG  (Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland).  No.  £  in  "Great  English  Artists"  series.  Royal  8vo.  vols.  Profusely  illustrated, 
lis.  6d.  net. 

™s.briHkjit  study  of  the  fascinating  English  master  has  been  pronounced  on  all  sides  the  most  masterly  and  suggestive  of  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  essays  in 
critical  biography.  Appealing  as  it  must  to  all  students  and  lovers  of  English  art,  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  work  will  be  welcome  to  a  large  public  to  whom  the 
costlier  volume,  now  long  out  of  print,  is  inaccessible. 


THE   POETICAL  WORKS  OF   HEINRICH    HEINE.    Completing  the  Edition  of  Heine's 

Works. 


Vol.    I.-THE  BOOK  OF  SONGS.     Translated  by  the  late  Thomas 
Brooksbank. 

Vol.  1I.-NEW     POEMS    and    ATTA    TROLL.     Translated  by 
Margaret  Armour. 


Vol.  III.— ROMANCERO.   Translated  by  Margaret  Armour. 
Vol.  IV.— GERMANY  and  LAST  POEMS.     Translated  by  Margaret 
Armour. 


In  four  volumes.    Small  crown  Svo.    5s.  each. 


THE  DEFINITIVE  EDITION  OF  THE  NOVELS  OF  COUNT  TOLSTOY.  Translated 

from  the  Russian  by  CONSTANCE  GARNETT.    Demy  Svo.  cloth.    Price  7s.  6d.  each  volume. 
Vols.   IV.  V.  and  VI.     WAR  AND    PEACE.      In  three  volumes. 
The  first  complete  English  Edition  ever  issued. 


MR.  HEIXEJZANN'S  List  of  Autumn  Announcements,  profusely  Illustrated,  is  now  ready, 

and  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


London:   WM.   HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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DRANE'S  ABC  HANDBOOKS 


Red  Cloth,  price  Is.  each. 


(Do  you  Play  Golf? 

If  you  DO,  you  will  find  the  A  B  C  OF  GOLF 

useful. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  but  would  like  to,  the  book  will 
tell  you  all  you  need  know. 

Do  you  Own  a  Motor  ? 

If  you  DO,  the  A  B  C  OF  MOTORING  will  be 

worth  much  to  you. 
If  you  DO  NOT,  you  probably  know  some  one 

who  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Can  you  Swim  ? 

If  you    CAN,   Ex-Club    Captain's  ABC  OF 

SWIMMING  will  interest  you. 
If  you  CANNOT,  you  had  better  get  the  book  at 

once,  and  learn  how. 

Do  you  Carry  a  Camera  ? 

If  you  DO,  the  A  B  C  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  will 
help  you  out  of  many  difficulties. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  but  are  thinking  of  getting 
one,  the  book  will  instruct  yotc  in  a  delightful 
holiday  pastime. 

Can  you  Handle  a  Rifle  ? 

If  you  CAN,  the  ABC  OF  THE  RIFLE,  by 

Captain  Herbert  A.  foncs,  will  give  you 
points. 

If  you  CANNOT,  as  a  good  citizen  and  as  a 
sportsman,  the  sooner  you  learn,  the  better. 

Do  you  Play  Bridge  ? 

If  you  DO,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Tennanfs  ABC  OF 
BRIDGE  is  invaluable  in  case  of  disputed 
points. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  it  will  give  you  all  essential 
information  in  half  an  hour. 

Do  you  Play  Solo  Whist  ? 

If  you  DO,  Mr.  Edwin  Oliver's  A  B  C  OF  SOLO 

WHIST  will  please  you. 
If  you  DO  NOT,  it  will  make  the  game  easy  as 

ABC  to  you. 

Do  you  want  an  Evening  Game 
other  than  Cards  ? 

If  SO,  the  A  B  C  OF  TABLE  TENNIS,  by  C.  G. 

Eames,  will  instruct  you  in  a  delightful 
alternative. 

If  NOT,  the  book  is  calculated  to  show  you  what 
you  are  missing. 

Are  you  a  Lover  of  Birds  ? 

If  you  KEEP  cage-birds  yourself,  you  will  be 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Percival  Westell's  ABC 
OF  CAGE-BIRDS. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  then  you  may  save  your 
friends  from  many  mistakes  by  directing 
attention  to  the  book. 

(Are  you  a  Stamp  Collector? 

If  you  ARE,  the  A  B  C  OF  STAMP  COLLECT- 
ING, by  an  expert  like  Mr.  Fred  f.  Melville, 
will  increase  your  knowledge. 

If  you  ARE  NOT,  probably  there  is  some  member 
of  your  family  who  would  be  delighted  to  have 
the  volume. 


Have  you  a  Garden  ? 

//  SO,  the  A  B  C  OF  GARDENING  will  not  be 
superfluous. 

If  NOT,  you  have  a  window  sill  and  roof  and 
will  be  glad  of  information  as  to  what  to 
grow  in  a  box  or  roof  garden. 

Have  you  a  Dog  ? 

If  you  HAVE,   the   A  B  C  OF  THE   DOG,  by 

Harold  Tremayne,  will  give  much  important 
information. 

If  you  HA  VE  NOT,  you  know  some  one  who  has, 
who  should  get  the  book. 

Do  you  Keep  a  Horse  ? 

If  SO,  the  A  B  C  OF  THE  HORSE,  by  Harold 
Tremayne,  is  a  book  you  should  buy. 

If  you  DO  NOT,  you  may  do  so,  and  you  should 
know  all  that  Mr.  Tremayne  has  to  say. 

Are  you  About  to  Begin  House- 
keeping ? 

// you  ARE,  the  A  B  C  OF  HOUSEKEEPING, 

by  f.  N.  Bell,  will  be  an  invaluable  guide  to 
keeping  your  house  in  order. 
If  you  ARE  NOT,  the  hints  contained  in  the 
book  will  not  be  without  their  utility. 

Have  you  a  Doctor  near  at  hand  ? 

If  you  HA  VE,  the  simple  directions  given  in  the 
'ABC  MEDICAL  GUIDE  will  not  be  thrown 
away. 

If  you  HA  VE  NOT,  they  will  save  a  load  of 
anxiety  as  to  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  an 
emergency. 

Can  you  Drive  a  Nail  or  Use  a 
Plane  ? 

If  you  CAN,  the  A  B  C  OF  CARPENTRY  will 

assist  you  to  do  more. 
If  you  CANNOT,  the  book  will  guide  you  as  to 

the  first  principles. 

Can  you  Read  Character  by  the 
Face  ? 

If  you  CAN,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  get  the  A  B  C  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

If  you  CANNOT,  the  book  will  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

Would  you  Read  your  Friend's 
Hand  ? 

If  you  WOULD,  get  the  ABC  OF  PALMISTRY, 

by  a  well-known  Palmist,  it  will  help  you. 
If  you  WOULD  NOT,  the  ABC  will  still  tell 
you  much  about  an  entertaining  science. 

Has  Graphology  any  Attractions 
for  you  ? 

If  SO,  the  A  B  C  OF  GRAPHOLOGY,  by  Went- 
worth  Burnett,  will  increase  those  attractions. 

If  NOT,  a  few  minutes'  study  of  the  book  will 
show  you  how  much  fun  and  amusement  may 
be  got  out  of  the  subject. 

Have  you  Learned  to  Dance  ? 

If  SO,  you  will  acquire  greater  proficiency  by 
studying  the  A  B  C  OF  DANCING. 

If  you  HA  VE  NOT,  the  ABC  will  tell  you 
exactly  how  to  begin. 


Catalogue  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 


MR.  HENRY  J.  DRANE,  SALISBURY  HOUSE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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When  Did  It  Happen? 

As  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  year  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo:  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about.    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs — The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
<Laws,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

ScJioolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  Lawyers, 

M.Pt-s,  Business  Men,  and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

says  :  "  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  '  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 

Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  Work  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for  5s.  down  together  with  the  accompanying 

COUPON: 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree 
to  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 

Name  

Address  

Occupation   

*  If  the  purchase}-  wishes  to  haze  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  Js.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  4s.  or  $s. 
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PUBLIC 


OPINION 

Price  2cl.  weekly. 


A  Rapid  Review  of  the  Press  Opinions  of  the  Week. 


Special  Articles : 
POLITICAL    WOBBLERS  : 

IX.  Mr.  Charles  McArthur  M.P. 

REAL    HELP    FOR    THE  HOSPITAL. 

Full  Details  of  our  New  Scheme. 

OUR  GIRLS: 

YII.  The  "General  "—and  Particular. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 


One  Year  ... 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


1  8 
o  14 
o  7 


1  10  4 
o  15  2 
077 


The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad : — 

.  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

.  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillct,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

.  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

.  Le  Kiosque  Duperrcn,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
.    Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels   ....  Messrs.  G.  Lebtgue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin      ....  W.  H.  Kf.hl,  Jageisttasse  73. 

Vienna      ....  Messrs  Gtiold  &  Co.,  8  Slefansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth     .       .      .A.  Lappert. 

Rome.       ....  Messrs.  Loescher  &.  Co. ,  Corso  307. 

Madrid     ....  Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .       .    Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 

Homeurg  ....  Schick's  Library. 

Cairo        ....  The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  DepSt. 

New  York      .       .      .  The  International  News  Ccmpany,  S3  &  05  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  .  Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upharn,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada  .       .  The  Toronto  News  Ccmpany.  42  Yonge  Street. 

,1  ,,         .       .  The  Harold  Wilson  Ccmpany,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .  The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street, 

u  ,,  .  A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 
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La  plus  repandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangercs,  nouvelle  serie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  inedits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1904  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  e'est-a-dire  30  Noa 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parm  les  chefs- 
d'eeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  giatuit  sur  demande. 

PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  : 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s._  d.  £  s.  d. 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  lie  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  A  E  C. 


Teleplu 


Central  is 


140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

OCTOBER  LIST. 
Now  Ready,  including  all  latest  purchases  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER    AND    DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 

265   High   Holborn,  London. 

Also  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature,  and  List  of  French  Novels, 
Classics,  &c. 

SUB-EDITOR. — Publisher  requires  the  services  of 
Sub-Editor,  preferably  a  your.g  man,  to  take  charge  of  high-class 
Magazines.  Must  be  well  educated,  possess  sound  artistic  knowledge,  wide 
experience  of  artists  and  the  prices  they  usually  command,  and  be  well  versed,  in 
the  art  of  making  up  attractive  pages.— Write,  giving  full  particulars  of  expeiience. 
&c,  age,  past  positions  and  salary  required,  to  "  X.  Y.  Z.,"  care  of  Saturday 
Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


EDUCATION. 


rTHE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 

J.  Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 

(University  of  London.) 


PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 


SYSTEMATIC  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory 

^3  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc. 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence  on  October  3rd  and 
continue  till  July,  1905. 

Attendance  on  this  class  counts  as  part  of  the  five  years'  curriculum. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course.  ,£21  ;  or  single  subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London,  E.C. 
A  handbojk  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


KING'S   COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(University  of  Lozifton  ) 

FULL  Courses  for   Matriculated  Students  in  Arts, 
Laws,    Science,   Engineering,  Architecture,  Medicine  and  Theology,  at 
Composition  Fees,  or  Students  may  attend  the  separate  classes. 
Preparation  for  all  Examinations  of  the  London  University. 

Michaelmas  Term  commences  for  Medicine  on  October  3rd  ;  for  Arts,  Science, 
Engineering,  October  5th  ;  Theology,  October  7th. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King's  College, 
Strand,  W.C.   

WOMEN'S   DEPARTMENT,  KENSINGTON. 

Michaelmas  Term  commences  October  xoth.— Apply  to  the  Vice-Principal, 
13  Kensington  Square. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON 

(University  of  London). 

Principal,  T.  GREGORY  FOSTER,  Ph.D. 


FACULTIES  OF  ARTS  AND  LAWS  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

THE    SESSION    1904-5    will    begin  on  Tuesday, 
October  4th. 

The  Principal  and  Deans  will  attend  on  Monday,  October  3rd,  and  Tuesday, 
October  4th,  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  for  the  admission  of  Students. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  (Slade  School),  will  open  on  Monday,  October  3rd. 
The  Courses  in  the  Department  of  Laws  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  10th. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  SESSION  will  begin  on  Monday.  October  3rd.  Introductory  Lecture  at 
4  p.m.  by  Professor  J.  Norman  Collie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 


The  following  Prospectuses  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  :  — 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws  (including  Economics). 
Faculty  of  Science. 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 
The  Indian  School. 
The  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  Department  of  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Architecture. 
The  Department  of  Public  Health. 
>  Scholarships,  Prizes,  &c. 

Post-Graduate  Courses  and  Arrangements  for  Research. 

W.  W.  SETON,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretary 
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GLEN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 


THE 


From  the  Directors'  Report  for  the  three  months  ending 
31st  July,  1904. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources  ..  ..  _  ••  ••  i7,X3i*88o on. 
Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis  ..       ..        8-412  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

j)K-  Cost.  Cost  per  ton 

milled. 

£     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses   27,376   5  10  o  13  5-313 

Milling  Expenses   5,«5  *S   9  °   2  6'7--3 

Cyaniding  Expenses  5o°7  10  10  02  8'455 

General  Expenses   1.848  19   9  00  10-895 

Head  Office  Expenses  1,552    9    s  00  9"'47 

41,501  10  10  10  4*546 

Working  Profit  30,670   69  o  15  0-723 

^72,17-  17    7  r5  5'27° 

Ct>  it  1  Value  per  ton 

'   '  Value-  milled. 

By  Gold  Account    ^72,171  *7    7  IS  5'*"7° 

Dr. 

To  Net  Profit  £l°,724    7  5 

Cr. 

By  P.alance  Working  Profit  brought  down   301670   6  9 

Interest   54   0  8 

£l°,7*4    7  5 


Note. — No  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  above  figures  for  the  10  per  cent. 
Tax  on  Profits  payable  to  the  Transvaal  Government. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  ^7,516  12s.  5d. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  will  be  held 
in  the  Board  Room,  Exploration  Building,  Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday, 
10th  October,  1904,  at  11  a.m. 


LANGLAAGTE    DEEP,  LIMITED. 


!From  the  Directors'  Report  for  the  three  months  ending 
31st  July,  1904. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources   1?, 839 '521  ozs. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis   ..       ..        6-540  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Dr.                                                            Cost.  Cost  per  ton 

milled. 

£     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses                             ••       ••    41,415  15    3  o  14  4*529 

Milling  Expenses          ..       ..       ..       ..      5,834    63  02  0*304 

Cyaniding  Expenses      ..       ..       ..       ..      5,214    26  01  9*720 

General  Expenses         ..       ..        ..       . .      3,07s    6    6  01  0*823 

Head  Office  Expenses   ..       ..       ..       ..      1,633  *3    1  00  6*805 

57»I76    3    7  o  19  10*184 

Working  Profit    ..   22,104  '9  11  °    7  8*084 

^79,2Si    36  £17  6*269 

Cr.  Va]ue_  Value  per  ton 

muled. 

By  Gold  Account    £79.281    36  £17  6-269 

Dr. 

To  Interest   ,   ..       ..       ..      3j77s    8  2 

Net  Profit  18,326  ir  9 

£22^04  19  11 

Cr.  ~ 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down   £22,104  19  " 

Note.— No  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  above  figures  for  the  10  per  cent. 
Tax  on  Profits  payable  to  the  Transvaal  Government. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  £1,762  10s.  sd. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  will  be  held 
in  the  Board  Room,  Exploration  Building,  Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday, 
39th  October,  1904,  at  2.30  p. M 


Poor  Ckrgp  Relief  Corporation 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1856. 


President:  The  Lord  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 


The 


Convalescent  and  Holiday  Fund  for 
the  Poor  Country  Clergy. 


The  Committee  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation 
earnestly  ask  for  Contributions  to  their  Fund  for 
granting-  Help  to  Country  Clergymen  and  to  those 

in  Provincial  Towns  suffering-  from  overwork  and 
weakened  health,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  few  weeks' 
rest  and  change.  Cases  are  frequent  where  for  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years — sometimes  even  longer — a  Clergy- 
man has  not  had  a  single  Sunday  from  his  parish. 

It  is  requested  that  all  sums  sent  for  this  special 
purpose  may  be  marked  "  Holiday  Fund." 

The  Society  also  makes  large  grants  periodically  from 
its  General  Fund  in  times  of  emergency,  and  is  the  only 
Institution  of  the  kind  which  gives  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Clergy,  their  Widows,  and  Orphan  Daughters  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  each  fortnightly  Meeting 
of  the  Committee  some  hundreds  of  pounds  are  distri- 
buted in  this  way. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  "  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,"  and  made  payable  to  the  Secretary, 
Mandeville  B.  Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
Offices  of  the  Corporation  : 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 

The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 

NO    "LETTERS"  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  j£220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


CROWN  REEF  gold  MINING  CO.  ltd.    LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 


Dividend  No.  30. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Dividend  of  90  per  cent,  (being  at  the 
rate  of  1S0  per  cent,  per  annum)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board,  for  the  half-year 
ending  30th  September,  1904,  payable  to  Shareholders  registered  in  the  Books  of 
the  Company  at  the  clos;  of  business  at  4  f.m.  on  Friday,  23rd  September,  1904, 
and  to  Holders  of  Coupon  No.  iS  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  closed  from  the  24th  September  to  30th  September, 
both  days  inclusive.  The  Warrants  will  be  despatched  to  registered  European 
Shareholders  from  the  London  Office,  and  will  probably  be  in  the  hands  of  Shire- 
-holders  about  28th  October. 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 
14th  September,  1904. 


TRAINED  NURSES 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children  — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  NEW  BOOKS 


MR.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAR'S  COMEDIES,  HIS- 


TORIES,  AND  TRAGEDIES.  Published  according  to  the  true 
Copies.  Unto  which  is  added,  SEVEN  PLAYS,  Never  before 
in  Folio  :  viz.  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.    The  London  Prodigal ;  The 


0/  Thomas  Lord  Cromwel.  Sir  jfohn  Oldcastle  Lord  Cobhan 
Widow.  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.  The  Tragedy  of  Locrine. 
Edition.  LONDON.  Piinted  for  //.  Herring/nan,  E.  Brt 
Ben/ley,  at  the  Anchor  in  the  New  Exchange,  the  Crane  in  St. 
Yard,  and  in  Russet  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  ediiion  of  1685. 

The  price  is  £,\  4s.  net. 


The 


Original 
Printed 

History 
Puritan 
Fourth 
and  A\ 
Church- 


THE    WEALTH    OF    NATIONS.     By  Adam  Smith. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  numerous  Notes,  by  Edwin  Cannan, 

M.A.  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 
A  scholarly  edition  of  the  great  work  which  has  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
English  commercial  policy.  For  the  first  time  the  various  editions  published  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  author  have  been  collated  and  the  results  are  carefully  recorded,  so 
that  the  reader  is  able  to  see  how  far  Adam  Smith's  second  and  third  thoughts 
differed  from  his  first.  The  editor  has  added  a  full  marginal  summary  so  that  he 
who  runs  may  read,  and  his  index  (which  incorporates  Adam  Smith's  own  work)  is 
much  more  complete  than  any  yet  published.  In  the  notes  he  has  endeavoured  to 
give  all  necessary  references  and  explanations,  while  avoiding  the  mistake  of  over- 
laying the  text  with  expressions  of  his  personal  opinions. 

THE   COMPLETE   MOTORIST.     By  Filson  Young. 

With  many  Illustrations,  demy  3vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  provide  for  the  amateur  of  automobilism  a  complete 
work,  which,  while  it  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  use  of  motor-cars,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  la-ge  and  rapidly-increasing 
number  of  motorists  who  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  author 
has  endeavoured  to  write  a  work  that  will  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  literary  equipment 
for  beginners,  and  a  useful  guide  as  well  as  a  pleasant  companion  to  them  in  their 
career  as  automobilists.    The  work  is  fully  illustrated,  and  is  of  considerable  length. 

In  one  chapter  of  the  book,  entitled  "Some  Personal  Views,''  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  has  expressed  his  views  on  various  aspects  of  automobilism.  His  contri- 
bution is  of  some  length. 

OLD  SERVICE  BOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  and  Henry  Littlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Antiquary's  Books. 
A  clear  description  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  all  the  various  service-books  in 
use  in  the  English  Church  before  the  Reformation.  The  descriptions  have  been 
written  mainly  from  the  book*  themselves,  often  from  those  known  to  have  been 
formerly  in  use  in  specified  parish  churches.  One  whole  page  of  every  important 
service-book  is  given  in  facsimile,  and  reproductions  of  illuminations  have  also  been 
supplied,  some  of  which  depict  services  taking  place. 

GOD   AND   OUR   SOLDIERS.    By  Paul  Bull,  Army 

Chaplain.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  lo  bring  before  the  public  the  nobler  side  of  a 
soldier's  life. 

NOTES  OF  AN  EAST  COAST  NATURALIST.  By 

A.  H.  Patterson.    Illustrated  in  Colour  by  F.  Sol  thcate.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ORDERED  TO 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 
11  Picturesque  and  full  of  entertainment." — Scotsman. 
"  Written  with  great  simplicity  and  astonishingly  fresh." — Star. 
"  The  letters  are  those  of  a  tender  and  high-principled  man.  gifted  with  faculties 
of  insight  and  observation  developed  in  a  hard  and  exacting  vocation,  and  sweetened 
by  a  lively  and  natural  humour." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  letters  are  exceedingly  picturesque  and  full  of  humour." — Spectator. 

THE  GARDEN  OF   ASIA.     By   Reginald  Farrer. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Idealised  though  it  may  be,  the  beauty  of  Japan  has  seldom  been  so  livingly" 
shown  to  English  readers." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"'A  very  charnrng  book  of  prose  pictures  of  Japan,  amounting  in  its  enthusiasm 
almost  to  idealisation." — Pall  A/all  Gazette. 

"There  is  a  sense  of  beauty,  a  love  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  Mr.  Farrer 
knows  how  to  handle  words.    Very  delightful." — Morning  Leader. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHNNY  NEWCOME  IN 

THE  NAVY.  By  Alfred  Burton.  With  16  Coloured  Plates  by  T. 
Rowlandson.    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.       [  The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.    By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton, 

Assistant  Mistress,  Brighton  and  Hove  High  School,  Author  of  "  Makers  of 
Europe."    With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
This  book  tells  the  story  of  the  great  civilisations  of  the  Ancient  World,  as  made 
known  by  recent  excavation  and  discovery,  from  the  dawn  of  Egyptian  history  to 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

HOLBEIN.    By  Mrs.  G.  Fortescue.    With  40  Illus- 

trations.  demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net.  {Little  Books  on  Art. 

REGINALD.    By  "  Sari."    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

These  witty  and  amusing  sketches  have  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Gazette, 
and  have  attracted  much  attention. 

POEMS.    By  Dora  Greenwell.    From  the  Edition  of 

1848.    Leather,  2s.  net.  [Miniature  Library. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

CHRISTMAS  AT  THE   ZOO.     With  Verses  by  W. 

Boyle,  and  24  Coloured  Pictures  by  H.  B.  Neilson.    Super-royal  i6mo.  2s. 

THE  LITTLE  QUARTO  SHAKESPEARE.    Pott  i6mo. 

leather,  is.  net  each  volume. 

HENRY  VIII.  I  CORIOLANUS. 


CHINA.    By  Wilbur  J.  Chamberlin. 


By  Justin 

bvo.  6s. 


B.  M.  Croker, 


FICTION. 

THE  FIRST  GREAT  EDITION  EXHAUSTED. 
A  SECOND  EDITION  READY. 

GOD'S  GOOD  MAN  :  a  Simple  Love  Story.    By  Marie 

Corelli.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE   LADY   OF   LOYALTY  HOUSE. 

Huntly  M'Carthv,  Author  of  "  If  I  were  King."    Crown  t 
MR.  BELLOC'S  NOVEL. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 

EMMANUEL    BURDEN,    MERCHANT.    By  Hilaire 

Belloc.    With  34  Illustrations  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.    By  Mrs. 

Author  of  "  Peggy  of  the  Bartons."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  scene  of  this  open-air  and  cheerful  story  is  Norway,  and  it  describes  the 
adventures  which  befell  a  body  of  English  sportsmen. 

GENEVRA.    By  Charles  Marriott,  Author  of  "The 

Column."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  Genevra  "  is  the  history  of  a  woman  poet  who  reaches  maturity  in  her  art  at 
the  cost  of  her  happiness  as  a  woman.    The  scene  of  the  story  is  a  flower  farm  in 
West  Cornwall. 

NIGEL'S  VOCATION.     By  W.  E.  Norris.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

LINDLEY  KAYS.    By  Barry  Pain.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  portraiture  of  Lindley  Kays  is  little  short  of  masterly,  amazingly  true  to 
nature,  and  presented  with  freshness  and  vigour  of  outline." — Standard. 

"  A  book  that  will  last.  '  Lindley  Kays  '  shows  all  the  reserve  and  strength  of  a 
great  author,  the  technique  of  a  practised  writer,  and  yet,  from  beginning  to  end,  it 
never  loses  the  lijhtness  which  Mr.  Pain  can  use  so  well.  In  '  Lindley  Kays  '  Mr. 
Pain  has  found  his  real  self.  If  he  neglects  lighter  work  to  write  books  like  this  the 
gain  will  be  his  and  ours,  and  may  be  that  of  posterity  too." — Morning  Leader. 

ORRAIN.    By  S.  K.  Levett  Yeats,  Author  of  "  The 

Honour  of  Savelli."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  Admirable  in  construction,  easily  and  attractively  written,  and  full  of  high 
spirits  and  go.*' — Morning  Leader. 

"  It  is  a  cheerful,  stimulating  book ;  its  characters  are  all  finely  drawn  in  sweep- 
ing lines  of  chivalry." — Scotsman. 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CONFESSIONS  OF  DIANA 

PLEASE.    By  Bernard  Cafes.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  The  style  of  the  hook  is  graohic,  forceful,  and  rich  ;  Diana  is  a  new  personality 
in  the  gallery  of  the  women  of  fiction." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

tl  The  publication  of  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  Capes  i^  always  something  of  an  event.''' 

Daily  Telegraph. 

lt  A  very  good  piece  of  work.  The  first  three  chapters,  showing  Diana  as  a  child, 
are  purely  delightful  ;  and  all  through  the  book  the  heroine's  character  is  a  really 
fine  study  of  heartlessness  justifying  itself.  Distinguished  alike  in  matter  and  in 
manner." — Morning  Leader. 

"  A  strong,  brilliant,  and  interest'ng  book,  which  cannot  but  please  everyone  who 
takes  it  up." — Scotsman. 

THE   PRINCESS  PASSES.    A  Romance  of  a  Motor. 

By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson'.    Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  companion  to  that  very  popular  book,  "  The  Lightning  Conductor." 

11  Brimmmg  with  the  fresh  air  of  quaint  byways  and  mountain  passes,  and 
running  smoothly  as  the  Mercedes  to  a  golden  ending." 

Illitsti  ated  London  News. 

"  The  book  sparkles  with  wit  and  delights  with  humour."— St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  Bright,  racy,  observant,  various  in  incident,  and  full  of  chatter  and  good 
humour."— /W/  Mali  Gazette. 

"  *  The  Princess  Passes'  is  amply  romantic.  It  is  pleasantly  full  of  the 
attractions  of  a  continental  itinerary,  many  of  which  are  furnished  forth  in 
illustration^  and  there  is  an  air  of  youth  and  beauty  about  it  all." — Daily  Mail. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

A  WEAVER  OF  WEBS.    By  John  Oxenham.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

CAPTAIN  FORTUNE.    By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  One  may  plunge  into  '  Captain  Fortune  '  without  reservations,  and  repayment 
is  certain  in  the  exhilaration  of  a  perfectly  captivatiog  romance  of  bright  and  yet 
delicate  colour,  and  of  extraordinary  freshness." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

PATIENCE  DEAN. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"The  whole  of  the  book,  both  plot  and  unity,  is  so  good  that  it  merits  the- 
widest  popularity.  It  answers  the  finai  test  of  a  book — that  of  arousing  a  keen 
interest  which  does  not  finish  with  the  reading  of  the  last  psge.  It  is  a  book  l+iat 
many  a  well-known  author  might  well  be  proud  of  writing."  —  Outlook. 


By  Agnes  Grozier  Herbertson. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  SLAKING  OF  THE  SWORD. 


Bv  Mrs.  Hugh 


Fraser,  Author  of  "  The  Stolen  Emperor."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"Full  of  charm  and  beauty  and  admirable  workmanship.    The  descriptions  of 
Japan  are  as  beautiful  as  any  we  have  ever  read,  while  the  human  interest  is  raal 
and  keen.    The  book  places  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser  in  the  front  rank  of  story-tellers.'' 

Standard. 

"  Delicate  and  <-ympathetic  idylls  of  Japan." — Spectator. 

"  Mrs.  Fraser  has  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  Far  East."— Daily  Telegraph. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  PATTEN  EXPERIMENT." 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  A  PRINCE.    A  New  Edition. 

By  Mary  E.  Mann.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


METHUEN'S  SIXPENNY  NOVELS  are  the  best  and  most  popular,  and  should  be  asked  for  everywhere.  The  last  are  BARBARA'S  MONEY,  by- 
Adeline  Sergeant,  and  JOHANNA,  by  B.  M.  Croker.  Ask  also  for  METHUEN'S  Complete  Sixpenny  Edition  of  all  the  Novels  of  Alexandre 
Dumas.    The  last  number  is  FERNANDE. 

Kindly  ask  for  METHUEN'S  SEPTEMBER  BULLETIN,  which  describes  all  Messrs.  METHUEN'S  New  Books  and  Ventures, 

and  is  sent  post-free  to  any  applicant. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


REGISTERED   AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  17  September,  1904. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged wit hiii  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  date  of  every  battle  in  the  Far  East  has  been 
antedated  by  the  critics  by  many  weeks.  A  great 
fight  at  Mukden  was  imminent  last  week  and  the 
week  before.  We  are  still  without  any  informa- 
tion which  shows  either  that  the  attack  is  prepared  or 
the  defence  decided  upon.  Some  vigorous  fighting  has 
taken  place  between  reconnaissance  parties,  but  this 
may  have  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  imminence 
of  a  big  battle.  Apparently  the  Russians  themselves 
thought  that  the  pursuit  would  be  more  vigorous. 
Mukden  at  first  evacuated  has  been  reoccupied  and 
a  detachment  has  even  advanced  far  enough  south 
to  shell  Yentai.  The  Japanese  losses  at  Liau-yang 
are  found  to  have  been  greater  than  w?as  thought  and 
probably  the  Russians  have  been  reinforced.  No  doubt 
the  Japanese  will  soon  press  the  pursuit  and  for  awhile 
maintain  their  superiority  in  numbers,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  unexpected  respite  it  may  be  worth  Kuropatkin's 
while  to  make  a  long  resistance  at  the  important  Dalin 
pass  guarding  the  road  to  Mukden  ;  and  perhaps  face 
a  big  battle  there  before  retiring  on  Tieling,  which 
is  the  key  to  Harbin. 

The  fall  of  Port  Arthur  was  anticipated  with  even 
less  success  than  the  dates  of  the  battles,  and  there 
is  no  adequate  reason  to  expect  it  immediately.  The 
Japanese  slowly  improve  their  position  ;  they  are  busy 
tunnelling  and  trenching  and  have  taken  another  fort. 
If  we  may  believe  the  account  of  Prince  Radziwill,  who 
escaped  in  a  junk,  sOme  of  the  fighting  has  been  of  a 
strange  savagery.  The  Japanese  are  said  to  have  shot 
down  their  own  men  who  wished  to  retreat  from  an 
untenable  position  ;  and  the  Port  Arthur  garrison  have 
arrived  at  that  pitch  of  angry  courage  which  makes 
surrender,  even  in  extremities,  impossible.  Their  courage 
is  helped  by  an  expectation,  not  likely  to  be  realised, 
that  the  Baltic  squadron  will  restore  the  balance  of  sea 
power.  Of  the  Japanese  fleet  or  the  Russian  ships  at 
Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur  not  a  word  has  been 
heard.  Admiral  Togo,  occupied  in  conducting  trans- 
ports to  Niu-chwang  and  watching  outside  the  circle  of 
mines  at  Port  Arthur,  must  sigh  for  new  fields  to  con- 
quer. The  hope  of  taking  the  town  by  a  grand  attack 
seems  to  have  been  given  up,  at  least  until  the  garrison 


is  further  reduced  by  hunger  and  disease,  or  rendered 
I  incapable  by  paucity  of  ammunition. 

Mr.  Hay  has  sent  to  the  American  Ambassador  in 
S.  Petersburg  a  most  uncompromising  protest  against 
the  latest  decision  of  the  prize  courts  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Arabia  ".  All  the  telephone  and  railway  apparatus  as 
well  as  the  food,  which  were  addressed  to  various  com- 
mercial houses  in  Japan,  were  confiscated  as  contraband 
on  the  ground  that  their  ultimate  destination  may  have 
been  the  forces  in  the  field.  Mr.  Hay  considers  this 
interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations  logically  involves 
[  the  practical  interdiction  of  trade  between  a  neutral 
Power  and  a  belligerent  and  leaves  half  the  decisions  of 
j  the  Council  of  Paris  devoid  of  meaning.  Mr.  Hay  has 
I  a  little  overstated  his  case,  but  the  incident  of  the 
I  "Arabia"  and  the  "  Calchas  "  apart,  the  Russian 
Government  cannot  much  longer  delay  the  amendment 
of  their  published  order,  which  slurs  with  a  wholly 
Eastern  ambiguity  the  cardinal  point  at  issue.  The 
most  important  article  of  the  Imperial  Order  condemns  as 
contraband  "all  articles  capable  of  serving  a  warlike 
purpose,  if  they  are  transported  on  account  of  or  to  the 
destination  of  the  enemy".  A  sentence  which  may  bear 
any  interpretation  anyone  cares  to  put  on  it. 

If  the  "enemy"  is  taken  to  mean  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  everyone  will  agree  with  the  Russian  edict.  But 
the  prize  courts  both  in  the  case  of  the  "  Calchas  "  and 
the  "Arabia"  interpret  "enemy"  to  mean  the  whole 
nation  against  which  Russia  is  fighting  ;  and  this  is  an 
interpretation  which  is  unendurable.  Technically  if 
Great  Britain  were  at  war  her  enemy  would  seize  as 
contraband  goods  passing,  for  example,  from  Burma  to 
Australia.  Also  our  Government  is  pledged  to  the 
opposite  view  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  food  and  coal. 
At  the  same  time  the  question  of  the  destination  of 
goods  may  often  be  extremely  difficult  ;  and  there  must 
always  be  a  point  at  which  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where 
the  army  begins  and  the  civilian  nation  ends.  The 
conditional  contraband  may  become  absolute  contra- 
band very  soon  after  it  reaches  its  civilian  destination  ; 
and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  prize  court  can 
have  little  evidence  except  that  supplied  by  the  con- 
veyers of  the  goods  ;  and  this  is  naturally  a  con- 
taminated source. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Austro-German 
Alliance  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  revival  of  the 
distrust  in  Austria  of  the  alleged  secret  treaty  between 
the  Tsar  and  the  Kaiser.    In  1879  Bismarck  succeeded 
j  in  his  insistence  on  this  alliance,  essentially  anti-Russian 
I  in  character,  in  spite  of  a  recent  meeting  between 
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the  Tsar  and  Kaiser  in  which  they  were  thought 
to  have  pledged  themselves  to  a  lasting  friendship. 
Now  there  is  no  reason  why  Austria-Hungary  should 
feel  aggrieved  at  any  resumption  of  this  attitude 
of  the  two  emperors  to  each  other.  We  have 
a  supreme  disbelief  in  the  details  of  this  secret  treaty  as 
published,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Far  East  ;  but  in 
attending  to  her  own  interests  there  is  every  reason 
why  Germany  should  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
Russia  ;  and  the  recent  commercial  treaty  may  be  a 
precursor  of  a  more  intimate  agreement.  After  all  the 
triumph  of  Japan  in  the  Far  East  is  naturally  a  cause 
of  alarm  to  many  European  nations.  They  now  draw 
no  small  advantage  from  the  manifest  opposition  of 
Russian  and  British  interests  and  the  supremacy  of  a 
new  Power  in  the  East  has  all  the  terrors  of  the  un- 
known. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  with  Tibet  has  reached  the 
"  Times"  from  Chinese  sources  and  though  it  seems  to 
have  suffered  in  the  translation  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  substantial  correctness.  There  may  be  omis- 
sions but  it  is  thoroughgoing  enough.  As  far  as  a  treaty 
can  do  so,  it  secures  the  redress  of  all  the  grievances 
which  constrained  the  Indian  Viceroy  to  take  action 
and  provides  against  their  recurrence.  The  release  of 
the  British  subjects  held  in  captivity  has  already  been 
effected  under  impressive  conditions.  No  single  inci- 
dent of  the  expedition  was  more  calculated  to  strike  all 
concerned  than  the  public  deliverance  of  these  humble 
subjects  of  the  King.  Commercial  facilities  between 
India  and  Tibet  are  arranged  as  well  as  a  machinery  to 
ensure  that  they  shall  be  observed.  The  violated 
frontiers  will  be  restored  and  the  duty  is  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  transgressors.  Most  important  of  all, 
Tibet  is  now  formally  recognised  as  outside  the  sphere 
of  influence  and  activity  of  any  other  foreign  Power — a 
declaration  to  which  Russia  can  take  no  exception  in 
view  of  Count  Benckendorff's  assurance  in  April  1903 
that  Russian  policy  "  ne  viserait  le  Tibet  en  aucun 
cas ".  China  has  good  cause  to  rejoice  because  her 
shadowy  and  vanishing  suzerainty  has  been  practically 
re-established  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  cost  of 
the  expedition  or  a  substantial  part  of  it  is  to  be  borne 
by  Tibet  who  agrees  to  pay  half  a  million  sterling  in 
three  annual  instalments. 

On  some  points  the  treaty  is  silent.  What  means 
are  to  be  organised  to  keep  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment promptly  informed  of  all  that  takes  place  at 
Lhasa  ?  No  doubt  some  effective  method  can  be  found 
without  the  dangerous  measure  of  keeping  a  Euro- 
pean Resident  there.  The  commercial  agency  is 
moreover  explicitly  empowered  to  facilitate  diplomatic 
intercourse.  How  far  the  strict  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  can  be  secured  must  at  present  be  a  matter 
of  speculation.  But  there  are  solid  reasons  why  it 
should  not  remain  a  dead  letter.  The  Tibetans  have 
learned  by  a  costly  lesson  the  dangers  of  disregarding 
treaty  obligations,  while  the  Chinese  Amban  is  unlikely 
again  to  permit  his  position  to  be  imperilled.  Further 
the  Chumbi  Valley  is  to  be  retained  till  the  treaty  has 
been  completely  carried  out.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  this  twice  forfeited  and  highly  important  territory 
has  not  been  definitely  and  permanently  annexed.  The 
failure  to  secure  it  by  treaty  can  only  be  excused  by  a 
well-understood  presumption  that  when  the  time  comes 
the  Tibetans  will  find  it  desirable  to  forfeit  it  in  lieu  of 
unpaid  indemnity.  This  may  be  the  diplomatic  solution 
of  a  thorny  question.  Finally  the  flight  and  deposition 
of  the  Dalai  Lama  make  it  the  interest  of  his  successor 
to  placate  the  Power  which  drove  him  out.  Like  the 
Afghan  refugees,  he  will  no  doubt  be  held  in  leash  by 
his  protectors  to  be  let  slip  when  occasion  offers.  The 
fugitive  who  looked  to  Russia  for  support  has  met  the 
fate  of  Sher  Ali.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  potentate 
who  replaces  him  will  turn  out  an  Abdur  Rahman. 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown"  has  an 
application  of  more  than  figurative  significance  to  the 
King  of  Servia  on  his  coronation  day.  In  rather  foolish 
imitation  of  the  Roumanian  dynasty  the  crown  is 
fashioned  of  gun  metal  ;  and  the  principal  check  in  the 
proceedings  on  Wednesday  was  caused  by  the  tem- 
porary weakness  of  King  Peter  suffering  under  the 


infliction  of  nine  pounds  of  metal  on  his  head.  Those 
in  search  pf  omens  might  have  extracted  them  from 
the  effort  of  King  Alexander's  horse  to  throw  his  new 
master  and  from  the  falling  of  the  Royal  standard  into 
the  mud.  The  ceremony  was  almost  wholly  Servian.  No 
State  sent  its  head  to  attend  the  coronation  and  only  a 
few  allowed  their  representatives  to  be  present.  King 
Peter  has  not  yet  found  power  or  indeed  shown  desire 
to  give  King  Alexander's  assassins  their  due  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  official  sanction  of  the  Powers  to 
the  methods  of  his  accession  will  be  withheld  till  he  has 
made  good  this  omission  and  in  other  ways  done  the 
duty  of  a  king. 

It  is  maintained  in  some  Italian  papers  that  the 
strikes  which  were  organised  as  a  protest  against  the 
behaviour  of  the  police  in  Sardinia  collapsed  principally 
on  account  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  King.  Undoubt- 
edly the  news  was  the  cause  of  rejoicing  through  Italy, 
partly  from  a  general  sense  of  the  political  value  of  an 
heir  apparent,  partly  because  people,  whatever  their 
political  opinions,  do  rejoice  in  such  an  event.  The 
sense  of  rejoicing  may  have  had  an  indirect  effect  on  the 
support  of  the  strikes  which  collapsed  with  unusual 
rapidity.  But  a  sympathetic  strike  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  essential  need  among  the  strikers  and 
is  designed  only  as  the  most  effective  method  of  pro- 
testing against  a  just  and  isolated  deed,  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  last  long.  When  attention  had  been 
forcibly  called  to  the  behaviour  of  the  police,  who  do 
seem  to  have  exceeded  in  zeal,  the  object  was  attained. 
However,  if  the  King's  son  has  strangled  a  number  of 
strikes  in  his  cradle  Italy  may  well  rejoice  in  the  omen. 

"Who  said  atrocities?"  The  appointment  of  the 
Belgian  Commission  to  inquire  into  maladministration 
in  the  Congo  excited  vivacious  interest  in  all  humani- 
tarian societies,  and  the  Congo  Reform  Association  at 
once  addressed  a  strong  protest  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
asserting  the  prejudice  of  the  commission  and  the  fatal 
limitation  in  its  terms  of  reference.  Unhappily  on  the 
following  day  the  instructions  to  the  commission  were 
issued  in  Belgium,  and  they  were  such  as  to  upset 
almost  every  allegation  of  the  Reform  Association.  If 
we  take  the  letter  of  the  Belgian  Government's  re- 
commendation to  the  three  commissioners,  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory.  The  commission  is  left 
"full  and  unrestrained  liberty,  its  autonomy  and  its 
initiative  ",  and  the  Government  will  give  every  assist- 
ance in  the  collection  of  evidence  from  any  person 
whatever.  Lord  Lansdowne  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
reform  of  the  Congo,  and  barbarous  methods  have  in 
certain  instances  been  already  proved.  But  the  cause 
of  humanity  is  not  helped  by  requesting  him  to  protest 
against  the  Belgian  Commission  and  accuse  it  of  pre- 
judice at  the  moment  when  its  desire  for  independent 
inquiry  has  been  even  generously  expressed.  We 
have  no  monopoly  of  humanitarian  ideals  in  this 
country. 

The  tactics  pursued  at  the  recent  German  manoeuvres 
seem  to  be  somewhat  antiquated,  being  much  the  same 
as  those  employed  during  the  great  Franco-German 
war.  We  still  see  positions  attacked  in  verv  close 
formations,  with  men  almost  elbow  to  elbow,  and 
supports  and  reserves  following  immediately  behind  in 
still  closer  order.  It  is  true  the  German  officers  say 
that  these  are  only  big  manoeuvre  tactics,  carried  out 
because  the  closer  formations  enable  their  generals  to 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  handling  large  masses 
of  men  in  the  limited  time  which  is  necessarily  devoted 
to  manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale.  But  the  great  feature 
of  the  German  manoeuvres  before  1870  was  their 
reality.  So  much  so  that  men  in  1870  used  to  remark 
that  war  was  just  the  same  thing.  In  future  cam- 
paigns, however,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  say  that, 
since  on  a  large  scale  they  will  not  have  been  trained — 
whatever  may  happen  during  company,  battalion  and 
brigade  trainings — to  realise  the  effect  of  modern 
firearms. 

The  appointment  of  Brigadier-General  Lake  as  Chiet 
of  the  Staff  of  the  Canadian  Militia  could  hardly  have 
been  improved  upon.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  General 
Lake  is  a  popular  man  with  the  Canadians,  he  has  had 
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wide  experience  of  defence  problems  both  in  Canada — 
where  he  has  already  been  Quartermaster-General — 
and  at  the  War  Office  when  he  was  chief  of  the  one 
highly  efficient  branch  of  that  department,  the  Mobili- 
sation. Canadian  military  affairs  are  in  future  to  be 
run  on  new  lines.  There  is  no  longer  to  be  a  general 
in  command  in  an  impossible  position  :  but,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  new  Army  Council,  a  board,  whose 
chief  expert  adviser  is  to  be  a  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
is  in  future  to  administer  affairs.  The  Canadian 
military  problem  has  for  long  been  a  vexed  one  ;  and 
with  General  Lake's  advent  matters  are  at  last  likely 
to  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  For  apart  from 
being  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and  experience, 
General  Lake  above  everything  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  that  rare  and  most  essential  qualification,  tact. 

That  curious  and  unlovely  attempt  of  the  American 
Shipping  Trust  and  other  lines  to  rob  the  Cunard 
of  its  steerage  passengers  has  come  to  an  end.  The 
ludicrous  rates  have  this  week  increased  by  a  third 
both  by  the  German  shipping  lines  and  the  White  Star, 
the  losses  have  been  heavy  during  the  interval  ;  and 
the  one  result  has  been  that  unheard  of  numbers  of 
poor  emigrants  have  hurried  out  to  America  while  the 
underselling  was  in  full  swing.  In  self-defence  the 
Cunard  was  also  forced  into  lowering  its  rates  but  it  did 
not  go  to  the  absurd  lengths  of  its  rivals  and  has 
preserved  a  proper  dignity  throughout  the  competition 
thrust  upon  it.  Even  as  things  are  all  the  lines  will  be 
carrying  steerage  passengers  at  a  cost  which  implies  a 
loss  of  money  :  they  are  giving  charity  to  poor  emi- 
grants with  the  object  of  injuring  each  other.  But  this 
method  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  the  precarious 
method  of  preventing  your  neighbour  earning  his 
seems  to  be  an  established  principle  in  American  com- 
merce.   Its  success  however  seems  to  have  limits. 

We  have  had  two  political  speeches  this  week  :  from 
Mr.  Brodrick  and  from  Lord  Rosebery.  They  repre- 
sent perhaps  the  extremes  of  seriousness  and  playfulness 
in  politics  ;  but  both  showed  a  similar  and  disconcerting 
determination  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  political 
events.  They  passed  from  parochial  to  imperial  politics 
with  ease  and  assurance  and  let  each  subject,  as  in  a 
summary  of  the  week,  have  a  paragraph  to  itself.  Lord 
Rosebery's  paragraphs  were  lively  enough,  but  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  make  public  speakers  preach 
from  fewer  texts,  do  one  or  two  "  turns  ",  not  absorb 
the  programme.  Is  the  tendency  a  surrender  to  the 
principles  of  modern  journalism  ?  Yet  Lord  Rosebery, 
it  seems,  missed  one  subject.  Half  the  Irish  press  is 
outraged  because  the  blessed  word  "devolution"  did 
not  occur  in  the  whole  of  the  Lincoln  speech. 

The  plan  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  Nationalist 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  bringing  in  a 
Redistribution  Bill  has  not  appealed  to  us.  Essentially 
it  is  rather  a  mean  plan,  a  party  dodge  to  prevent  the 
Home  Rule  movement  from  becoming  formidable  again 
in  the  near  future  ;  it  tastes  too  much  of  the  wirepuller. 
Besides  even  from  the  party  point  of  view,  why  goad 
the  Irish  members  to  fury  when  they  are  doing  no  par- 
ticular harm  ?  When  the  list  of  the  seats  to  be  dis- 
franchised was  read  out  during  the  debate  on  the 
Reform  Bill  some  M.P.s  grew  pale  with  agitation  ; 
others  were  even  moved  to  tears.  Imagine  the  scene 
at  Westminster  to-day  on  the  Opposition  bench  below 
the  gangway  upon  the  Irish  M.P.s  hearing  their  doomed 
seats  mentioned.  We  would  rather  be  in  the  Speaker's 
Gallery  than  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. But  practically  the  plan  is  dead.  The  Ulster 
Unionist  M.P.s  are  now  attacking  it  !  Mr.  Moore  will 
not  hear  of  his  side  losing  a  seat,  and  he  roundly  rated 
the  scheme  in  a  speech  this  week.  We  expect  to  hear 
little  more  of  it  during  the  life  of  this  Government. 

It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  an  appreciative  public  if 
Mr.  Balfour  does  not  receive  the  Humane  Society's 
medal  for  the  preservation  of  life.  It  was  proclaimed 
in  appreciative  type  on  Tuesday,  as  little  as  three 
days  after  the  occurrence,  that  he  had  rescued 
several  boys  from  drowning.  The  more  grudging  text 
only  made  it  clear  that  he  had  "  reluctantly  consented 
not  to  go  in  the  boat  ".    But  the  incident  was  not 


without  its  heroic  elements.  While  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Lyttelton  were  playing  a  round  at  North  Berwick  they 
learnt  that  four  boys  had  drifted  out  in  a  crazy  boat. 
"Followed  by  an  aristocratic  company"  the  two 
athletes  made  for  the  shore  and  if  any  deny  that  it  was 
heroic  of  Mr.  Balfour  to  wade  out  into  the  water  in 
his  golfing  putties  hero-worship  is  dead  in  them.  Not 
even  a  Prime  Minister  of  Mr.  Balfour's  build  will 
I  willingly  face  the  ridicule  of  standing  dripping  on  dry 
!  land  with  shrunk  hose  a  world  too  tight  about  his  legs ; 
nor  perhaps  gratuitously  risk  "the  praise  that  hurteth 
more  than  blame "  of  an  eager  press.  Happily  no 
worse  consequences  followed.  "Mr.  Balfour"  con- 
tinues the  sympathetic  reporter  on  Wednesday  "  was 
playing  golf  at  Muirfield  none  the  worse  for  his  wet- 
ting". We  hope  the  rest  of  "the  aristocratic  com- 
pany "  who  lent  a  hand  to  the  launching  were  equally 
fortunate  in  escaping  the  penalties  of  courage. 

We  half  apologise  for  mentioning  passive  resistance  : 
it  is  so  uninteresting  :  still  it  is  an  event  of  the  week.  Dr. 
Clifford,  according  to  the  press,  received  the  High 
Constable  of  Paddington  with  good  humour  on  Monday, 
and  bade  him  take  his  choice  of  a  number  of  articles 
spread  out  on  the  table.  The  High  Constable  chose  a 
couple  of  silver  trowels.  Silver  trowels  and  the  like  are 
as  a  rule  horribly  Philistine  objects.  They  are  generally 
seen  in  company  with  large  gilt  clocks  under  glasses 
and  with  shocking  little  mantelpiece  bronzes.  These 
things  should  be  removed  as  speedily  as  possible  from 
all  self-respecting  households — one  had  as  soon  see 
shells  on  wool-work  mats. 

In  a  feeble  way  many  people  try  passively  to  resist 
their  friends  giving  such  things  to  them.  But  a 
wedding  is  commonly  made  an  excuse,  in  and  out  of 
the  suburbs,  for  gifts  of  this  order.  Why  should  not 
newly  married  pairs,  who  are  inundated  with  absurd- 
looking  biscuit  boxes  or  collected  works  of  living 
authors  presented  by  the  authors  themselves — a  most 
objectionable  fashion  at  the  present  time  even 
obtaining  at  "  smart  weddings  " — develop  a  con- 
scientious objection  to  the  rate,  and  spread  out 
these  wedding  gifts  on  the  table  for  the  officials  to 
choose  from  ?  In  this  way  the  scope  of  the  passive 
resistance  movement  might  be  usefully  enlarged.  Mr. 
Beckett  Faber  member  for  the  Andover  division  of 
Hampshire  is,  we  notice,  turning  it  neatly  to  account 
in  another  direction.  At  Winchester  on  Monday  the 
Conservative  agent  withdrew  all  objections  as  to  the 
vote  of  passive  resisters,  for  Mr.  Faber  is  anxious  that 
none  of  his  constituents  should  be  disfranchised  on  the 
ground  of  passive  resistance.  Mr.  Faber,  we  believe, 
is  sure  to  win  the  support  of  the  cricketers  in  the 
division  :  perhaps  he  will  now  get  the  support  of  the 
passive  resisters  as  well. 

The  opening  of  the  autumn  term  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  the  publication  of  much  educational  information. 
Not  the  least  important  is  a  report  written  by  the 
English  consul  at  Stuttgart  on  German  education. 
His  account  of  the  real  thoroughness  of  German 
methods,  even  in  the  more  technical  schools,  should  do 
something  to  dissipate  the  common  ideas  in  the  com- 
mercial parent  of  what  German  instruction  is.  Speciali- 
sation in  practical  science  for  younger  pupils  has  no 
support  from  German  authorities,  who  have  asserted 
with  remarkable  unanimity  the  supreme  importance  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  one  language  other  than 
German.  Of  the  modern  languages  taught  in  the 
schools  English  has  an  extraordinary  predominance;  and 
the  compliment  to  the  commercial  value  of  this  tongue 
is  not  dissociated  from  an  appreciation  that  German 
energy  may  most  effectively  impinge  on  English 
markets. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  working 
of  the  Education  Act  bears  witness  to  unusual  execu- 
tive skill.  The  Act  is  now  in  full  operation  through 
the  whole  country,  except  in  three  Welsh  counties,  two 
Welsh  boroughs  and  in  the  urban  district  of  Edmonton. 
But  the  remarkable  and  least  satisfactory  part  of  the 
report  is  the  account  of  the  bye-laws  to  which  the  Board 
of  Education  has  given  its  consent.  To  parents  who 
I  desire  to  withdraw  a  child  from  the  religious  instruction 
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given  in  the  schools  every  facility  is  now  given.  Children 
may  be  taken  away  not  only  from  the  lessons  but  from 
the  school  premises — an  entirely  new  addition  to  the 
Act — during  all  the  hours  of  religious  instruction,  if 
parents  express  any  objection  to  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  given  ;  and  the  permission  has  been  very 
widely  accepted.  There  would  seem  to  be  great  objec- 
tion to  the  practical  working  of  such  a  bye-law  ;  but 
whatever  bethought  of  it  and  its  effect  on  the  discipline 
of  a  school  it  at  least  leaves  the  most  sensitive  con- 
science without  a  chance  of  grumbling. 

Nervous  people  will  be  alarmed  at  the  discovery, 
published  in  a  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
that  the  range  of  the  bacillus  has  been  grievously 
underrated.  Dr.  Gordon  on  behalf  of  the  board  has 
been  experimenting,  especially  on  the  bacillus  strepto- 
coccus brevis  which  haunts  the  mouth  of  man.  From 
the  mouth  of  a  really  vigorous  public  speaker  these 
bacilli  may  reach  remote  ranks  of  his  audience  ;  and 
presumably  the  stalls  of  a  theatre,  even  the  front  rows 
of  the  pit,  may  be  inclusively  contaminated  by  a  first- 
rate  actor.  Dr.  Gordon  has  given,  as  if  on  purpose,  a 
certain  humorous  turn  to  the  expression  of  his  views, 
but  his  experiments  are  of  real  value  to  medical  science 
and  the  little  known  subject  of  the  range  of  infection. 
The  Essex  folk  who  believed  that  infection  was  carried 
to  their  shore  from  the  hospital  ships  on  the  river  were 
not  long  ago  laughed  to  scorn  ;  but  the  most  recent 
medical  authority  tends  to  support  Dr.  Gordon's  thesis 
that  the  area  of  infection  is  much  wider  than  was  once 
thought  and  that  contagion  begins  a  long  way  beyond 
the  touching  point. 

The  French  Government  are  taking  an  indirect  and 
ingenious  method  of  disendowing  one  of  the  religious 
communities  which  they  have  disestablished.  The 
official  liquidator  of  the  Chartreuse  monastery  has 
apparently  found  a  chemist  who  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered by  analysis  the  whole  secret  of  the  green 
and  yellow  liqueurs  ;  and  the  scheme  is  to  start  a 
factory  of  "Chartreuse".  The  monks  who  have 
established  themselves  at  Tarragona — a  rather  ominous 
spot — maintain  the  integrity  of  their  secret  and  claim 
to  be  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the  pure  essence, 
with  its  full  complement  of  medicinal  qualities.  Some 
such  questions  have  been  raised  before.  In  the  case 
of  Benedictine  the  recipe — in  which  spirits,  honey  and 
the  little  yellow  flower  that  grows  on  the  hills  above 
Fdcamp  are  the  chief  ingredients — was  made  over  to  a 
company  years  ago,  and  the  monks  keep  only  a  small 
royalty  which  is  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  But 
we  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  case  of  Chartreuse  no 
surrender  will  be  made  to  this  Government  chemist. 
Neither  charity  nor  medicine  is  likely  to  benefit  from 
his  "  contrefacon  ".  There  is  some  suggestion  that 
M.  Lecouturier,  the  liquidator,  hopes  to  get  the  Tarra- 
gona Chartreuse  interdicted  in  France.  He  will  at  least 
have  Government  sympathy  with  his  effort. 

It  is  a  ludicrous  thing  that  a  number  of  people  who 
have  no  other  bond  of  unity  than  a  common  sense  that 
they  disbelieve  in  rather  more  things  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  should  hold  a  congress.  The  very  title  of 
the  Freethinkers'  Congress  implies  that  they  are  "a 
congeries  of  irreconcilable  elements "  and  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Rome  emphasised  the  definition.  A  member 
who  ventured  to  see  that  all  political  opinions  ought  to 
be  respected  was  howled  down.  It  was  a  curious 
way  of  asserting  the  privilege  of  free  thought. 
With  a  similar  absence  of  humour  the  members 
made  the  proposal  to  erect  a  monument  to 
universal  peace  the  occasion  of  such  an  uproar  that 
the  president  was  forced  to  flee  and  the  warring 
members  shouted  at  each  other  without  restraint.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  members  came  from  France 
and  many  of  them  from  Lyons.  This  excessive  repre- 
sentation naturally  gave  some  predominance  to  French 
politics,  and  the  question  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  was  the  one  subject  on  which  any  unity  of 
opinion  was  expressed.  On  the  question  how  the  sepa- 
ration was  to  be  effected  no  valuable  suggestions  were 
made,  an  absence  of  constructive  criticism  which,  as  an 
unusually  clear-headed  deputy  remarked,  went  to  show 
"  the  bankruptcy  of  free  thought  ". 


THE  HUNGRY  SCHOOL  CHILD. 

1R  JOHN  GORST  is  not  a  man  who  does  things 
^  by  mistake,  and  he  meant  to  draw  the  thunder 
when  he  publicly  confessed  his  belief  in  throwing  on 
the  rates  the  burden  of  feeding  every  child  who  receives 
a  free  education.  He  was  eminently  successful. 
Pauperisation,  interference  with  parental  responsibility, 
encouragement  of  crime  and  such  "  potted  moralities  " 
were  at  once  drawn  from  angry  correspondents.  The 
parable  of  the  old  philanthropist  who  found  the  bare- 
footed children  increase  in  exact  proportion  to  his  gifts 
of  shoes  made  several  appearances.  It  always  will  on 
such  occasions,  and  has  claims  to  be  heard.  No  doubt 
the  poorest  may  be  pauperised,  the  least  responsible 
parents  tempted  to  greater  irresponsibility  and  the 
greed  for  charity  indefinitely  encouraged.  But  every 
argument  for  letting  ill  alone  notwithstanding,  it  is 
agreed  by  societies,  commissions,  teachers,  clergymen, 
doctors,  "good-workers  "  and  all  our  social  reformers, 
amateur  and  professional,  sentimental  and  statistical, 
that  in  the  insufficient  and  improper  feeding  of  children 
lies  much  of  the  failure  of  education,  mental  and  physical. 
Even  the  philistines  who  hold  that  this  agitation  for 
free  feeding  is  a  condemnation  of  free  education  have 
at  least  the  virtue  of  consistency,  and  logically  they 
and  Sir  John  Gorst  are  of  the  same  persuasion.  But  it 
is  a  logic  of  words,  not  of  facts  ;  Sir  John  Gorst,  more 
intent  on  raising  the  issue  than  solving  it,  was 
doubtless  quite  aware  that  he  was  caricaturing  the 
logic  of  the  case — slipping  in  an  illicit  nexus — when  he 
described  free  feeding  as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
free  education.  Perhaps  a  sounder  syllogism  exists  in 
the  necessary  association  of  compulsory  feeding  with 
compulsory  education. 

That  many  children  come  to  school  physically  inca- 
pable of  mental  effort  is  the  plain  premiss  from  which 
all  reformers  will  agree  to  start.  For  a  great  many 
hours  in  the  week  during  the  most  critical  period 
in  a  child's  life  the  State  stands  to  the  child  in  loco 
parentis.  It  has  voluntarily  absorbed  a  portion  of  what 
once  was  a  parent's  duty  ;  and  as  you  cannot  cut  a 
child's  life  or  character  into  compartments  the  State  is 
partly  responsible  for  what  may  be  called  the  satellite 
duties.  If  you  take  a  child  from  its  parents  till  it  is 
thirteen  or  fourteen  and  immure  it  for  many  hours  in 
school,  the  mother  may  plausibly  claim  that  since  she 
cannot  go  to  work  for  want  of  a  child-nurse  the  State 
shall  make  good  the  deficiency  in  wages  ;  the  father 
that  his  son's  potential  earnings  shall  be  made  up  to 
him  ;  and  both  parents  that  the  State  shall  provide 
the  physical  exercise  which  is  made  impossible  for 
their  child  during  these  many  school  hours.  The 
State  prevents  children  bringing  gain  to  their  parents. 
Shall  it  not  in  justice  pay  some  part  of  the  expense  it 
compels  ?  A  priori  at  least  a  case  for  free  feeding 
exists.  On  the  other  hand  the  truths  that  underlie  the 
stock  arguments  of  pauperisation  and  the  rest  are 
not  the  less  solid  for  being  "  cramb  repetitions  ".  The 
duty  of  parents  to  feed  their  children  lies  considerably 
deep  in  nature  ;  and  is  still  an  instinct,  more  precious 
and  stronger  perhaps  than  is  generally  thought,  with 
the  poorest  and  most  depraved.  The  more  the  instinct 
is  weakened  the  worse  for  the  State  and  the  children  of 
the  next  generation.  With  a  system  of  free  feeding  it 
might  be  that  the  bulk  of  parents  would  elect  to  send 
their  children  to  school  at  the  earliest  possible  age — 
they  may  claim  to  send  them  at  three — and  grow  to 
rejoice  in  losing  the  greater  burden  of  responsibility 
for  ten  years.  Also  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
mere  mechanics  of  free  feeding  are  immense.  What 
a  picture  is  called  up  by  a  free  breakfast  in  the 
country  !  How  hungry  the  children  would  arrive  ;  how 
busy  the  complaint  of  the  parents  ;  how  they  would 
object  to  brown  bread,  and  how  many  children  would 
either  suffer  from  a  meal  too  much  or  waste  the  State's 
effort,  as  interpreted  by  the  village  cook,  by  misuse. 
Parliament  would  ring  with  quotations  of  OH\  er  Twist's 
experience,  and  gratitude  for  what  is  given  for  nothing 
be  everywhere  expressed  in  grumbling.  We  remember 
at  a  rectory  luncheon  hearing  a  good-for-nothing 
pauper's  message  delivered  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
be  glad  of  "a  little  game  and  a  custard  pudding". 
Some,  perhaps  many,  parents  might  arrive  at  such  a 
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luxurious  estimate  of  what  a  free  meal  ought  to  be. 
Experience  of  several  actual  experiments  emphasises 
the  difficulties.  In  some  schools  where  free  meals 
have  been  given  they  have  not  been  appreciated  and 
have  been  discontinued  to  the  benefit  of  all.  In  other  ex- 
periments apparent  cases  of  malnutrition  have  been  traced 
to  unhealthy  surroundings,  sometimes  even  to  excessive 
feeding  on  sweets,  pickles  and  all  manner  of  such 

luxuries  ".  Where  children  come  to  school  listless, 
pale  and  dark-eyed  it  is  generally  found  that  the  whole 
character  of  the  home  is  to  blame,  its  accommodation 
and  cleanliness  :  and  the  meals  are  a  part,  in  many 
cases  a  small  part,  of  the  source  of  contamination.  On 
the  other  hand  the  provision  of  cheap  meals  by  several 
charitable  agencies  has  been  of  real  value  to  poor  and 
hardworking  parents.  A  small  vegetarian  society  pro- 
vided last  year  through  the  winter  months  penny  break- 
fasts, a  price  representing  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost, 
at  several  centres  in  East  London  and  the  meal  was  a 
•success  beyond  all  cavil.  Great  numbers  of  parents 
who  from  one  cause  or  another  have  temporary  or  per- 
manent difficulty  in  preparing  meals  welcome,  as  keenly 
as  their  children  and  the  schoolmasters,  such  help  in  one 
department  of  the  training  of  children. 

This  experiment,  which  of  course  only  touches  the 
fringe  of  the  subject,  may  give  some  hint  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  reformation  ;  and  suggest  how  the  responsibility 
of  the  parent  may  be  preserved  along  with  the  health 
of  the  child.  Parents  as  well  as  children  may  be 
educated  through  the  schools.  Taking  it  as  esta- 
blished that  the  health  of  the  child  is  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  school,  we  arrive  at  a  simple  syllogism. 
The  health  of  the  child  depends  principally  on  the  quality 
of  the  home.  If  the  health  is  amiss  something  is  amiss 
in  the  home  ;  and  the  duty  of  the  State  will  be  neglected 
if  some  agency  is  not  provided  for  discovering  and 
remedying  the  root  of  the  mischief.  The  parents  may 
be  too  poor  or  too  bad  or  too  helpless  to  do  their  duty 
to  the  child,  or  the  living  room  may  be  too  small.  Of 
all  or  any  of  these  things  the  child  is  the  signal  ;  and 
thus  the  school  may  become  the  great  intelligence 
department  of  social  reform.  The  housing  question  is 
likely  to  be  found  the  prime  evil — all  roads  of  social 
reform  lead  to  that  ;  but  mistakes  of  feeding,  which 
include  deficiency  of  food,  will  be  a  sufficiently  frequent 
cause,  and  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  under  present 
conditions  there  is  no  effective  method  of  correcting 
the  error.  Sir  John  Gorst  thinks  no  remedy  short  of  a 
universal  system  of  State  feeding  will  avail  ;  and  one 
must  give  some  welcome  to  any  suggestion  which  is 
inspired  by  a  desire  fo  do  more,  not  less,  for  the  poor 
in  towns.  After  all  real  poverty  due  to  urban  conditions 
is  often  at  the  root  of  the  mischief.  Someone,  and  why 
not  the  ratepayer  ? — as  such  the  most  selfish  of  persons — 
must  help  the  parents  to  bear  their  burden.  We  are  now 
concerned  solely  with  the  provision  of  food  ;  and  the 
problem  is  narrowed  to  this,  how  to  feed  the  children 
of  parents  discovered  through  the  agency  of  the  school 
to  be  necessitous.  It  is  easy  to  advise,  as  many  have 
advised,  reporting  them  to  this  or  that  charitable  agency. 
But  can  a  citizen  who  feels  any  proper  pride  in  belong- 
ing to  a  State  which  claims  to  be  in  the  van  of 
civilisation,  so  consent  to  shuffle  off  the  nation's  back 
one  of  its  most  elemental  duties  ?  The  mere  instinct  of 
self-preservation  in  a  healthy  community  should  prevent 
the  evasion.  It  is  dangerous  to  weaken  parental 
responsibility.  Is  it  not  also  dangerous,  even  more 
dangerous,  to  weaken  the  responsibility  of  the  State  ? 


LORD  ROSEBERY  INDISPOSED. 

TUT  AS  Lord  Rosebery  been  reading  his  favourite 
-LA  novelist,  Charlotte  Yonge,  too  much  of  late? 
His  speech  at  Lincoln  was  not  up  to  the  mark.  We  do 
not  all  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  "  Times  "  political  article 
writer  in  his  views  of  the  party  leaders  whom  it  is 
his  privilege  to  set  in  their  places  ;  and  have  doubted 
whether  claptrap  is  quite  the  best  word  to  apply  to  the 
speeches  of,  say,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  or 
Mr.  Asquith.  He  applies  the  words  trite  and  common- 
place to  the  arguments  used  by  Lord  Rosebery  in 
■the  speech  at  Lincoln  on  Tuesday.    They  are  rather 


venturesome  words  to  apply  in  a  sweeping  way  to 
speeches  of  a  statesman  like  Lord  Rosebery,  as  a  rule 
fastidious  to  a  fault  in  his  choice  of  argument.  But 
perhaps  some  of  Lord  Rosebery's  best  admirers  would 
not  quarrel  with  the  expressions  if  they  were  only  used 
of  this  speech  in  comparison  with  other  and  far  more 
illuminating  speeches  of  his.  We  need  not  touch  on 
the  matter  of  the  Lincoln  speech,  and  belabour  him 
in  the  approved  party  journalistic  style  for  short- 
comings in  this.  It  was  light  for  the  most  part,  not 
a  great  call  to  arms.  Rather,  it  was  the  manner  ot 
the  speech  that  disappointed  those  who  always  look 
for  a  feast  of  delicate  fare  when  they  settle  down 
to  enjoy  half  a  page  of  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  "  Times  ". 
Lord  Rosebery  has  set  such  a  high  standard  in  the 
form  of  public  speech  that  any  falling  away  on  his  part 
is  naturally  noticed  at  once.  We  expect  from  him,  in 
grace  and  literary  touch,  nothing  but  the  best  and 
freshest.  There  must  not  be  a  suspicion  of  the  smell 
of  the  lamp  about  his  periods  and  phrasing,  as  there  is 
about  Mr.  Asquith's  strongest  speeches  :  nor  can  we 
suffer  him  to  quote  Betsy  Prig,  or  Mr.  Kipling,  or 
serve  up  Mr.  Dick  and  King  Charles'  head — this  is 
poaching  on  the  ground  of  one  whose  speeches,  for 
other  reasons,  we  also  settle  down  to  read  with  ex- 
pectation of  profit.  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  did  not 
smell  of  the  lamp,  and  he  is  simply  incapable  of  bring- 
ing in  that  barbarous  tag  about  King  Charles' 
head,;but  the  choice  of  word  and  image  was  almost 
slovenly,  when  contrasted  with  his  best  and  proper 
form.  To  take  a  few  illustrations  :  in  one  part  of  his 
speech,  he  declared  that  the  Liberal  party  had  no  in- 
tention to  uproot  and  undo  the  fiscal  policy  under  which 
England  had  prospered  for  so  long  a  time.  Here  surely 
the  image  employed  is  careless  and  does  not  illuminate. 
You  do  not  undo  a  thing  you  uproot,  either  in 
forestry,  farming  or  gardening,  and  we  take  it  that 
the  image  must  relate  to  one  of  these  three.  In 
gardening,  you  often  root  divide  after  you  have 
uprooted,  for  instance  a  phlox  at  the  present  time 
of  year,  or  a  dahlia  in  spring  several  months  after  you 
have  dug  it  up.  "The  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand 
(cheers).  The  Government  will  soon  be  called  upon  to 
render  an  account  of  their  stewardship"  (cheers). 
Imagine  this  from  Lord  Rosebery  !  Why  it  is  a  tub- 
thumper's  form  of  eloquence.  We  wonder  Lord 
Rosebery,  descending  to  these  cheap  depths,  did  not 
add  something  about  the  writing  on  the  wall  or  the 
weighing  in  the  balance  :  the  one  usually  follows  the 
other  :  perhaps  he  was  going  to  do  so  when  he  was 
anticipated  by  the  man  in  the  audience — "  a  voice — 
1  They  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing '  "  (cheers).  And  then  some  of  the  light  jests  thrown 
in  on  the  spur  of  the  moment!  "The  other  day  a 
man  wrote  to  Mr.  Chamberlain — as  I  suppose  many 
people  are  writing  to  Mr.  Chamberlain "  (laughter). 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  pictured  as  the  man  with  the 
bellows  who  is  always  blowing  the  fire  of  the 
fiscal  question.  "Laughter"  punctuated  this  passage 
about  the  bellows.  At  what  will  a  man  at  a  public 
meeting  not  laugh  ?  A  few  weeks  ago,  writing  a  note 
on  a  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  we  were  driven  to 
compare  him  with  the  smith  at  the  bellows  :  it  was  not 
very  good,  but  a  weekly  review  on  Friday  evening  is 
now  and  then  pressed  for  time.  Now  Lord  Rosebery 
we  like  to  think  of  as  never  being  in  a  hurry  ;  dallying 
always  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  intellect.  His  is  the 
exquisite  leisure  — the  gift — the  taste.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  him.  It  seemed  to  us  he  might  have  been 
a  trifle  dulled  or  depressed  by  reading  Charlotte  Yonge's 
excellent  but  somewhat  obvious  work  instead  of 
Disraeli's.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  he  is  indisposed 
to  give  of  his  best  at  the  present  time  to  a  public  not 
all  agog  for  politics  and  himself. 

It  might  be  argued  that  Lord  Rosebery  loses  nothing 
of  influence  by  allowing  himself  occasionally  to  neglect 
the  literary  niceties  of  speech,  and  by  making  jests 
appreciated  by  hearers  who  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
obvious.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  some  would  urge,  does 
not  waste  time  over  trifles  such  as  these,  and  he  quotes 
from  "  Pickwick  "  andfrom  Mr.  Kipling  to  ringing  cheers. 
It  is  true  Mr.  Chamberlain  does,  but  then  his  line  is 
not  Lord  Rosebery's.  He  is  the  man  of  action,  con- 
centration, force  :  not  the  aesthete.    It  is  as  hard  to 
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imagine  Mr.  Chamberlain  cultivating  with  all  fastidious- 
ness the  literary  graces  as  it  is  to  imagine  Lord 
Rosebery  really  concentrating,  the  accomplished  man 
of  action.  Both,  we  may  take  it,  have  too  true  a  sense 
of  humour,  and  know  themselves  too  well,  to  try  to 
exchange  parts. 

It  has  puzzled  people  that  Lord  Rosebery,  who 
makes  so  sure  an  appeal-  to  the  cultivated  few,  the 
epicures  of  politics,  should  yet  exercise  such  a  fascina- 
tion over  the  many.  One  hears  various  explanations  of 
this.  It  is  said  that  the  fact  that  he  is  a  peer  helps 
Lord  Rosebery  greatly,  though  he  himself  will  playfully 
deplore  his  peerage.  The  position  counts  of  course. 
It  might  mitigate  the  wrath  against  Lord  Rosebery  of 
a  middle-class  Tory  to  be  reminded  of  this  position. 
One  touch  of  snobbery  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  It 
counts  with  the  Radical  in  the  street  or  public  hall 
or  at  the  West  End  Radical  clubs — we  should  challenge 
confidently  the  "  Daily  New  s  "  to  deny  this.  It  is  very 
natural,  and  venial  after  all.  Who  would  wish  to  rob 
a  poor  man  of  his  peer  ?  Then  he  has  won  the  Derby 
and  owned  Ladas  ;  and  we  should  never  again  believe 
anything  the  Nonconformist  Conscience  said  if  it  denied 
that  there  were  thousands  of  Radicals  in  town  and 
village  who  value  Lord  Rosebery  for  this  achievement. 
We  rather  like  it  ourselves. 

However,  these  carnal  things,  though  important,  do 
not  exhaust,  the  list  of  Lord  Rosebery's  qualifications  for 
great  popularity  in  English  public  life.  The  prime  quali- 
fication after  all  is  his  great  power  to  charm  and  capti- 
vate people  by  intellectual  gift.  The  subtler  refinements, 
the  choicest  things  in  his  speeches,  may  be,  indeed  we 
cannot  see  how  they  can  fail  to  be,  overlooked  by  the 
mass.  But  the  general  effect,  on  the  non-superfine 
man  in  the  crowd,  of  the  superfine  speech  and  manner 
and  the  voice — we  remember  Mr.  Dillon  declaring, 
after  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  on  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  in  the  Lords,  that  the  voice  was  as  telling  as 
Gladstone's — is  undeniable.  Lord  Rosebery  holds 
his  public — a  census  of  which  it  would  be  interesting 
to  have — in  the  main  by  his  imagination,  which  is 
of  choicer  and  rarer  quality  than  that  of  any  other 
English  statesman  to-day.  The  pageantry  of  his  in- 
tellect attracts  the  man  of  the  masses  as  well  as  I 
the  man  of  the  classes.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
at  one  time  regarded  him  as  a  most  dangerous  person  ; 
and  indeed  he  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  from  a 
Tory  point  of  view,  had  he  the  will  to  concentrate. 
But,  unless  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  belie  him,  he 
is  the  sybarite,  and  so  need  not  be  feared.  May  he 
loi._  shilly-shally  with  politics,  and  keep  the  Liberals 
at  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  half  alarm  the  Tories. 
New  men  may  be  coming  on,  but  they  have  not  quite 
arrived  yet,  and  we  could  not  contemplate  without  mis- 
giving an  immediate  future  in  politics  having  neither 
Lord  Rosebery's  fancy  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain's  force. 


THE   RED   KING'S  CROWNING. 

IRON  and  copper  kings,  gipsy  and  washtub  queens 
have  long  been  familiar  figures,  but  it  has  been 
reserved  for  the  twentieth  century  to  behold  the  solemn 
coronation,  by  an  archbishop  in  a  cathedral,  of  a  king 
of  the  assassins.  An  accessory,  at  least  after  the  fact, 
to  one  of  the  most  savage  crimes  in  history,  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Sadie  scoundrels  who  pre- 
pared his  throne,  Peter  Karadjordjevid  was  in  his 
element  riding  through  the  streets  of  Belgrade, 
escorted  by  those  who  killed  his  unfortunate  prede- 
cessor— who  knows  ?  perhaps  also  by  his  own  execu- 
tioners. That  he  had  grown  white  and  haggard 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  palace  prison,  that  he  nearly 
fainted  twice  during  the  ordeal,  need  not  surprise. 
It  must  have  been  indeed  an  alarming  trial  for  a  timid 
recluse  to  come  out  again  into  the  open  and  face  a 
frowning  people.  A  shield  clattered  on  the  pavement 
and  he  shrank  as  from  a  threatened  bomb,  while  King 
Alexander's  horse  plunged  and  almost  threw  the 
usurper.  The  royal  standard  was  dropped  into  the 
mire,  affording  an  appropriate  omen.  The  only  wonder 
was  that  he  had  ventured  upon  a  public  ceremony  even 
at  the  behest  of  his  taskmasters.  Torrents  of  rain  had 
saturated  the  tawdry  decorations  and  subdued  the  hollow 


rejoicings  of  his  unlovely  supporters.  Ragged  regiments 
lined  every  street,  eventhe  very  approach  tothe  altar,  com- 
pelling a  sullen  populace  to  artificial  cheers,  overawing 
the  murmurs  of  those  who  still  cherished  the  memory  of 
their  old  master.  Apathy,  indifference,  complaints  against 
the  extravagance  of  this  sorry  show  in  a  lean  year 
of  drought  and  threatening  famine,  resentment  against 
the  national  degradation  and  the  displeasure  of  Europe 
induced  by  last  year's  crime  :  these  were  the  pre- 
dominant sentiments  at  the  Red  King's  crowning. 

Servia  is  a  mediaeval  State,  conserving  and  petrifying- 
the  thought,  habits,  atmosphere  of  a  darker  age.  Just 
as  in  the  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  times,  dynastic 
differences,  the  griefs  of  the  great,  the  falls  of  the 
mighty  affected  only  an  inner  coterie,  so  the  lines  of  a 
Shumadian  or  Machvan  peasant  still  lie  very  far  away 
from  palace  plots  or  ministerial  muddles.  A  bad  maize 
harvest,  a  porcine  epidemic,  the  standing  grievance 
of  taxation  :  these  are  the  only  immediate  con- 
cerns of  the  great  majority  in  the  nation.  But 
they  cherish  also  a  pride  in  the  glories  of  their 
past,  the  details  of  their  imperial  history  live  and 
thrive  in  their  hearts,  they  resent  the  extinction 
of  all  hopes  of  expansion,  they  may  at  least  be 
moved  to  action  when  it  is  borne  home  to  them  that 
the  destinies  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  must  be  ordered 
without  heed  of  their  voice.  This  sentiment  will  have- 
to  be  regarded  in  any  prognostication  of  Servia's 
future.  Already  a  peasants'  party  has  been  organised 
by  honest  and  skilful  leaders  ;  frequent  meetings  and 
demonstrations  are  held  in  every  town  and  village  ; 
the  "  Seljak "  (peasant),  a  sober  yet  brilliant  daily 
newspaper,  enjoys  an  enormous  circulation  and  pro- 
pagates honourable,  patriotic  principles.  The  seljatsi 
are  tired  of  seeing  their  fatherland  condemned  as  a 
pariah  and,  so  soon  as  they  realise  their  strength,  they 
may  be  trusted  to  make  it  felt.  The)7  will  have  much 
ground  to  recover,  but  their  high  natural  qualities, 
their  patience,  their  industry,  the  potential  wealth  of 
the  kingdom  are  all  on  their  side,  and  they  have- 
no  need  to  despair.  They  are  shrewd  enough  to 
realise  that  England  has  shown  herself  their  best  friend 
by  refusing  to  recognise  the  King  and  servant  of  regi- 
cides. They  will  add  this  good  turn  to  the  many 
memories  of  British  sympathy  and  encouragement 
during  the  struggle  of  their  emancipation.  Had  King 
Edward  followed  the  lead  of  nearer  neighbours  and 
exposed  his  representative  to  the  sanguinary  society 
now  in  the  ascendent  at  Belgrade,  it  would  have  been 
a  far  harder  task  to  expedite  the  return  of  pale  Peter 
to  Geneva.  As  it  is,  he  has  no  friend  within  or  without 
his  realm  save  those  who  are  numbered  among  his- 
accomplices.  Few  and  evil  must  be  the  years  of 
his  reign.  Two  alternatives  alone  remain.  Either 
ambitious  neighbours  will  absorb  Servia  :  Austrians 
and  Bulgarians  have  long  been  waiting  for  the 
over-ripe  pear  to  drop  into  their  maw.  Or  else 
a  new  dispensation  may  be  inaugurated  upon  old' 
lines.  The  secret  of  King  Alexander's  downfall 
stands  revealed  by  his  effort  to  make  Servia  independent 
of  foreign  influences.  His  predecessors  had  rung  the 
changes  on  Russophil  and  Austrophil  policies.  He  was 
a  true  Serbophil  and  acted  up  to  the  motto  :  Serbia 
fara  da  se.  With  a  united  and  determined  people 
behind  him  he  might  have  ignored  or  overcome  alL 
foreign  interference  as  old  Milosh  Obrenovic  did  afore- 
time. Now  another  statesman  need  not  despair  of 
resuming  the  reins,  which  were  so  rudely  snatched  from 
Alexander's  hands.  He  might  restore  order  and  good 
government  at  home  and  once  more  look  over  the  border 
to  those  Servian  lands,  which  were  the  recognised  rever- 
sion of  Dushan's  heirs.  Who  that  statesman  may  be,  it 
is  yet  premature  to  forecast.  The  Prince  of  Montenegro, 
despite  the  perseverance  of  his  desires,  has  sold  himself 
too  often  to  Russia  and,  himself  a  dependent,  could 
scarcely  champion  the  independence  of  others.  Prince 
Mirko  is  still  an  unknown  factor,  but  his  marriage  with 
a  daughter  of  the  old  House  would  smooth  many 
crooked  paths.  Perhaps  the  happiest  solution  might 
be  to  raise  a  new  dynasty  from  some  vojvode  stock  as 
in  former  times  of  extremity. 

"Without  a  revolution  of  some  sort,  the  degeneration 
of  Servia  must  continue  with  compound  velocity.  The 
removal  of  guilty  conspirators  from  court  and  camp 
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has  been  so  frequently  and  so  vainly  promised  that  the 
friends  of  decency  may  well  despair.  The  only  avenue 
to  promotion  lies  in  sympathy  with  crime  ;  the  only 
safety  for  honest  men  is  secured  by  silence  over  the 
horrors  of  the  immediate  past  ;  not  only  freedom  of 
the  press,  but  freedom  of  thought  is  laid  under  an 
interdict  in  defiance  alike  of  constitutions  and  common 
law  and  common  sense  ;  elections  have  been  reduced 
to  a  corrupt  farce  ;  the  only  remaining-  liberty  is  that 
of  evil  doers  to  do  what  seems  ill  even  in  their  own 
eyes.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  such  a 
state  of  hateful  anarchy  been  able  to  endure.  Though 
human  laws  be  abrogated,  the  laws  of  nature  and  social 
economy  remain.  Crime  is  no  substitute  for  a  code. 
Impudence  unfortified  by  constructive  powers  or  the 
honour  even  of  thieves  is  a  broken  reed  to 
prop  up  so  much  as  a  Balkan  throne.  By  his 
injudicious  coronation,  Peter  has  flaunted  his 
feebleness  in  the  face  of  Europe,  reminding  her  that, 
if  Servia  will  not  act,  another's  turn  has  come.  In 
South  America  remote  outbreaks  of  anarchy  may  be 
tolerated  for  a  season  because  it  is  no  one's  interest  to 
interfere.  But  within  a  few  hours'  railroad  of  civilised 
countries,  in  an  electric  atmosphere  where  a  spark  may 
produce  a  continental  conflagration,  instincts  of  self- 
preservation  come  into  play. 


FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION.— I. 

CONTINENTAL  economists  who  have  watched 
closely  the  progress  of  the  fiscal  agitation  in  this 
country  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  too 
much  has  been  made,  alike  by  "  free  traders"  and  by 
"protectionists",  of  the  facts  which  favour  their  re- 
spective views.  According  to  that  eminent  economist, 
Professor  Schmoller,  the  free  traders  persist  in  painting 
the  economic  condition  of  this  country  in  unnecessarily 
brilliant  hues,  and  inferring  far  too  much  from  the  in- 
creased prosperity  between  1840  and  1900  as  measured 
by  the  import  and  export  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  advocate  a  reversal  of  the  fiscal  system,  the 
so-called  "  protectionists  "  of  the  present  time,  are  cer- 
tainly guilty  of  painting  their  picture  too  black.  In  the 
series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  first,  we  shall 
try  to  deal  impartially  and  faithfully  with  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  this  great  controversy.  The 
economic  progress  of  the  nation  during  the  last  half- 
century  will  be  examined,  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
has  been  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments of  this  country  referred  to.  A  careful  analysis 
will  be  made  of  the  various  tests  of  national  prosperity 
which  have  been  put  forward  by  prominent  free-traders. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  large  masses,  the 
wage-earning  classes,  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover in  those  cases  where  progress  is  proved  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  if  the  same,  or  greater,  or  lesser 
progress  is  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  constituent 
groups  of  the  nation. 

The  method  here  adopted  is  one  with  which  the 
scientific  student  is  familiar.  We  apply  first  a  low- 
power  microscope  to  the  object  to  be  examined.  This 
gives  a  comparatively  extensive  field  of  view,  revealing 
the  general  character  of  the  specimen.  More  informa- 
tion being  required,  a  higher-power  microscope  is 
applied,  which,  while  restricting  the  field  of  view  con- 
siderably, permits  an  examination  of  the  various  and 
minute  details.  Clearly  the  joint  impressions  of  the 
two  modes  of  observation  will  be  much  more  valuable. 
The  main  object  is  to  discover  whether  the  lot  of  the 
wage-earning  classes  of  the  community  has  improved  in 
a  measure  commensurate  with  the  progress  of  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  Has  the  relative  well-being  of  the  different 
classes  been  maintained,  or  have  the  improved  condi- 
tions and  increased  wealth  been  distributed  unequally 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  working  classes  ?  The 
problem  is  a  difficult  one,  but  not  impossible  of  solu- 
tion. When  this  has  been  done,  the  next  step  will 
be  to  ascribe  the  observed  effects  to  their  true  causes. 
Only  with  the  aid  of  such  knowledge  can  one  hope  to 
prognosticate  the  future. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  path  of  the  nation 
during  the  last  sixty  years  has  been  determined  by  a 
complex  set  of  conditions  the  effect  of  each  of  which  it 


is  desirable,  however  impossible,  to  isolate.  From  our 
point  of  view  it  is  especially  desirable  and  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  isolate  the  effects,  whatever  they 
may  be,  of  the  fiscal  policy,  from  the  effects  of  all  the 
remaining  active  forces.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  in 
the  conditions  which  will  arise  during  the  next  few 
years  here,  throughout  the  Empire  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  fiscal  policy  and  those  other  conditions  which 
make  for  the  well-being  and  progress  of  the  nation  will 
continue  to  remain  forces  of  the  same  relative  value. 
In  the  past  we  have  had  the  advantage  of,  and  have 
gained  enormously  from,  the  great  increase  in  the 
means  of  communication  by  land  and  sea,  the  immense 
developments  and  improvements  due  to  invention  and 
discovery,  the  discovery  of  new  economical  sources  ot 
motive-power,  a  great  improvement  in  the  bodily  health 
of  all  classes,  and  the  growth  of  the  "migratory  in- 
stinct ",  as  well  as  our  policy  of  free  imports.  It  may 
be  that  in  some  of  these  directions  further  progress  is 
impossible — though  who  will  set  limits  to  their  onward 
march  ? — while  in  others  the  progress  in  the  future 
may  put  all  past  records  in  the  shade.  Under  the  new 
conditions  which  will  then  arise  will  our  rate  of  progress 
be  greater,  or  less  ;  or  will  it  disappear  entirely  ?  The 
answer  is  only  possible  after  the  influences  of  each  of 
these  several  factors  are  known. 

So  far  the  problem  has  been  enunciated  in  perfectly 
general  terms.  We  come  now  to  closer  quarters  with 
our  subject.  An  argument  urged  with  considerable 
force  by  free-traders  which  has  had  no  less  an  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people  is  that,  during 
the  free-trade  epoch,  the  national  wealth  and  the 
national  income  have  increased  enormously.  The  in- 
ference which  has  been  only  too  readily  drawn  is  that 
free-trade  (i.e.  free  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom) 
has  been  the  causa  causans  of  this  extremely  gratifying 
result.  For  the  moment  we  need  not  attempt  to  ex- 
pose the  fallacy  of  this  argument,  which  will  be  apparent 
from  the  warning  given  above.  We  can  confine  our- 
selves to  a  consideration  of  the  facts  of  that  enormous 
accretion  of  wealth. 

An  estimate  of  the  income  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  1841  quoted  by  Dudley  Baxter  in  his  book  on  "  The 
National  Income "  gave  the  figure  of  ^450,000,000. 
For  the  year  1903  estimates  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
and  by  Mr.  Bowley  give,  respectively,  the  figures 
,£1,750,000,000  and  ^2, 000,000, 000.  Other  estimates 
which  have  been  made  in  the  interval  are  as  follows  : 


Estimated 

Income 

Year 

Authority 

income 

per  head 

millions  sterlg. 

£ 

1841 

450  • 

..  28 

1858  ... 

Levi 

600  . 

22 

186c;  ... 

Baxter  ... 

825  . 

..  28 

1867 

Levi 

961 

32 

1883-4  - 

Sir  L.  Mallet 

...      1,289  . 

..  36 

1885 

Levi 

...      1,274  . 

35 

1885 

Marshall 

...      1,185  . 

••  33 

1903  ... 

Giffen  ... 

...      1,750  . 

..  42 

1903  ... 

Bowley  ... 

2,000 

••  47 

A  glance  down  the  above  list  indicates  at  once  the 
degree  of  confidence  which  may  be  placed  on  the 
various  estimates  made  by  different  authorities.  Two 
estimates  by  Professor  Leone  Levi  and  Professor 
Marshall  for  the  year  1885  differ  by  nearly  100  million 
pounds.  Two  other  estimates  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
and  Mr.  Bowley  for  1903  give  results  differing  by 
250  million  pounds.  In  the  one  case  the  estimates  of 
competent  authorities  differ  by  7  per  cent.  ;  in  the  other 
case  by  as  much  as  14  per  cent.  It  is  probable  there- 
fore that  none  of  these  estimates  can  be  relied  upon  as 
being  within  10  per  cent,  of  the  truth.    Yet  it  must 

I  be  admitted  that  the  figures  in  the  third  column  indi- 
cate an  undeniably  large  increase  in  the  total  income 

1  during  the  last  60  years,  amounting  to,  probably,  from 
250  to  300  per  cent.  During  this  interval  the  popula- 
tion increased  from  16  to  42  millions  or  by  160  per  cent. 
In  the  last  column  allowance  is  made  for  the  growth 
of  the  population,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  in- 
come per  head  of  the  population  has  grown  from 
in  1841  and  ^,22  in  1858  to  about  ^45  in  1903,  an 
increase  of  from  60  to  100  per  cent. 

I      It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  the  best 
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estimates  extant  for  other  countries.  It  is  then  possible 
to  see  to  how  great  an  extent  the  growth  of  income 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  unique.  In  France,  the  esti- 
mated income  in  1848,  according  to  Chevalier,  was 
10,000  million  francs.  In  1892  Foville  estimated  the 
income  at  25,000  million  francs.  These  estimates  show 
an  increase  in  the  total  income  during  the  period 
1 848- 1892  of  from  100  to  150  per  cent.  During  that 
time  the  French  population  grew  from  34,700,000  to 
38,300,000,  an  increase  of  over  three  and  a  half  millions 
or  10  per  cent.  The  income  per  head  thus  rose  from 
290  francs  to  650  francs,  or  by  120  per  cent.,  in  a  period 
three-quarters  as  great  as  that  given  above  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  Soet- 
beer  estimated  the  income  to  have  increased  from  7,000 
million  marks  to  10,000  million  marks  in  the  period 
1872-1890.  In  Saxony  the  net  aggregate  income  rose 
from  about  1,000  million  marks  in  1875  an^  9°°  million 
marks  in  1878  to  nearly  1,700  million  marks  in  1894.  Of 
the  progress  of  every  European  country  where  an  esti- 
mate is  possible  or  has  been  made  the  same  tale  is  told. 
The  income  per  head  of  the  population,  as  also  the 
income  for  the  whole  population,  shows  a  consider- 
able and  continuous  upward  tendency,  and  is  growing  at 
a  rate  commensurate  with  and  in  many  cases  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  want  of -confidence  in  the  future  to  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  refer  as  characterising  the 
general  attitude  of  the  City  towards  finance  has  been 
especially  marked  during  the  past  week.  Rates  have 
remained  low,  the  reserves  of  the  Bank  as  shown  in 
Thursday's  return  continue  to  gain  strength,  and  yet 
these  essentials,  which  in  normal  times  would  unques- 
tionably promote  a  healthy  and  rising  market  in  the 
finer  securities,  are  without  any  lasting  effect.  There 
have  been  a  few  intermittent  periods  when  a  short  flush 
of  business  seemed  to  promise  a  better  state  of  affairs, 
but  with  no  steady  support  prices  have  slipped  back 
with  few  exceptions.  Apart  from  the  belief  that  Russia 
and  Japan  must  ere  long  have  recourse  to  Europe  for 
further  loans,  rumours  of  issues  on  account  of  the  Home 
Government  in  the  shape  of  Local  loans  and  Exchequer 
bonds  are  circulated,  whilst  in  the  background  is  the 
talk  of  a  London  County  Council  loan.  There  is  no 
positive  information  in  regard  to  any  of  the  above,  but 
the  fact  that  they  are  spoken  of  adds  to  the  restlessness 
which  checks  business  in  every  way. 

The  unsatisfactory  revenue  returns  which  are  impor- 
tant as  a  reflection  of  the  lessened  prosperity  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  community — the  shrinkage 
being  mainly  from  the  yield  in  income-tax  and  wine 
duties — did  not  tend  to  improve  the  general  feeling 
and  the  effect  was  further  accentuated  by  the  traffic 
returns  of  the  home  railways  which  show  considerable 
decreases  with  the  exception  of  the  Great  Central  Com- 
pany. The  foreign  market  has  been  occupied  with  the 
Japanese  loans  which  have  shown  strength,  and  the 
Chinese  railway  loans  have  also  been  in  demand  ;  other- 
wise the  market  has  not  been  as  active  as  last  week. 

American  rails  have  been  subject  to  the  wide 
fluctuations  which  are  associated  with  Wall  Street. 
The  estimate  attributed  to  Mr.  Hill  as  to  the 
deficiency  in  the  wheat  crops  was  utilised  to  depress 
prices  in  grain-carrying  lines,  but  it  appeared  to  be  a 
market  move  only,  and  since  the  publication  of  the 
statement  there  has  been  a  recovery  in  the  stocks 
chiefly  affected.  From  inquiries  made  in  disinterested 
quarters  however  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason 
to  anticipate  any  considerable  shortage  from  the  official 
estimates.  During  the  past  week  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  an  interesting  report  by  a  conser- 
vative and  well-informed  American  banking  house  on 
the  general  condition  of  financial  and  commercial  affairs 
in  the  United  States.  The  report  to  which  we  allude 
deals  chiefly  with  the  remarkable  progress  made  by  the 
States  during  the  past  few  years,  and  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  whilst  the  increase  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  gold  during  the  past  seven  years  has  been 
32  per  cent,  the  proportionate  increase  held  by  the  United 
States  has  been  57  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 
The  report  does  not  pretend  to  analyse  the  respective 


merits  of  the  different  railroads,  but  the  evidence  of 
steadily  increasing  wealth  generally  must  naturally  be 
satisfactory  to  the  investor  in  this  countrv  who  holds- 
the  bonds  and  prior  securities  of  the  lines. 

The  affairs  of  the  Chartered  Company  have  been  con- 
siderably discussed  of  late  and  the  announcement  that 
authority  will  be  sought  from  the  shareholders  to  in- 
crease the  capital  of  the  company  to  _^6,ooo,ooo  by  the 
creation  of  a  further  million  shares  was  not  unexpected. 
The  circular  which  is  now  public  mentions  that  the  shares 
will  be  offered  to  the  shareholders  at  jQi  is.  a  share 
and  that  500,000  shares  have  been  underwritten.  The 
negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  the  colonists 
have  evidently  fallen  through  and  on  the  lines  proposed 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  result  could  have  been 
otherwise,  although  inspired  statements  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
points  at  issue  was  probable.  In  these  circumstances- 
and  in  view  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  company 
for  additional  funds,  it  was  desirable  that  the  issue— or 
part  of  it — should  have  been  secured  by  underwriting. 
The  immediate  effect  appears  to  have  been  that  those 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  actual  facts  sold 
the  shares  at  higher  prices  and,  protected  as  they 
are  by  their  underwriting  notes,  must  make  a  fine 
profit  on  the  transaction  at  the  expense  of  their  less 
fortunate  fellows. 


CANADIAN  LIFE  OFFICES. 

ON  account  of  the  new  arrangement  which  allows 
rebate  of  income-tax  on  premiums  paid  for  Life 
assurance  to  colonial  companies,  we  have  been  re- 
viewing in  some  detail  the  positions  of  the  various 
colonial  Life  offices  transacting  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the  Australian 
offices,  and  have  seen  that  British  policy-holders  can 
assure  with  some  of  them  to  great  advantage,  espe- 
cially for  certain  kinds  of  policies.  It  remains  to  con- 
sider the  positions  of  the  Canadian  companies. 

The  Canada  Life,  which  was  founded  in  1847,  is  a 
proprietary  company  which  opened  a  branch  in  this 
country  in  1903.  In  little  more  than  half  a  century  it 
I  has  accumulated  funds  amounting  to  more  than  five 
J  and  a  half  millions,  upon  which  interest  is  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  about  ^4  8s.  per  cent.  Policies  effected 
prior  to  1900  are  valued  on  a  35  per  cent,  basis,  and 
policies  effected  in  1900  or  since  are  valued  at  3  per 
cent.  There  is  thus  a  substantial  margin  for  surplus 
from  this  source.  The  rate  of  expenditure,  however,, 
is  very  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  or 
fully  double  the  average  expenditure  of  British  offices, 
and'  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
surplus  derived  from  interest  is  absorbed  in  paying  the 
difference  between  the  expenditure  provided  for  and  the 
expenditure  incurred.  The  shareholders  take  10  per  cent, 
of  the  surplus,  which,  from  a  policy-holder's  point  of 
view,  has  to  be  considered  as  expenditure.  We  believe 
the  Canada  Life  conducts  the  bulk  of  its  business  on 
the  tontine  bonus  plan,  the  objections  to  which  we  have 
frequently  explained.  While  recognising  that  the 
company  is  unquestionably  sound,  that  its  bonus  pros- 
pects are  fairly  good,  and  that  it  is  being  excellently 
managed  in  this  country,  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  policy  in  its  prospectus  which  offers  superior 
attractions  to  those  which  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Canada  com- 
menced business  in  1865  and  has  been  working  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  some  years.    At  the  latest  valua- 
tion some  of  its  policies  were  valued  at  35  per  cent. 
!  and  some  at  4  per  cent.,  while  the  rate  of  interest 
earned  upon  its  funds  is  approximately  45  per  cent. 
:  Like  other  Canadian  offices  it  is  managed  very  ex- 
i  travagantly  according  to  British  notions,  since  more 
1  than  29  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  are   absorbed  in 
;  commission  and    expenses,   and    there  are  dividends- 
to    shareholders   to   provide   for   in   addition.  The. 
j  company  works   largely  on   the  tontine   bonus  sys- 
tem,  and   like  other   Canadian  offices   supplies  full 
particulars  to  each  policy-holder  as  to  the  surrender 
1  values,  loans,  paid-up  policies  on  surrender  and  the^ 
like,  which  are  guaranteed  at  the  end  of  each  year  of 
policy  duration.    These  are  good  features  in  their  way, 
!  but  unless  accompanied  by  excellent  bonus  results  are: 
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•not  sufficient  to  attract  policy-holders  who  wish  to 
assure  to  the  best  advantage.  The  company  issues 
policies  of  many  kinds,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
discover  a  single  contract  which  we  can  recommend  as  ; 
being  better  for  the  policy-holder  than  he  can  obtain 
elsewhere. 

The  other  Canadian  company  is  the  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters,  which  works  on  the  fraternal 
system  that  is  very  little  known  and  nearly  always 
misunderstood  in  this  country.  In  Canada  and  the 
United  States  fraternal  societies  are  extremely  popular 
and  their  work  is  very  highly  valued.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately the  case  that  nearly  all  of  them  started  by 
charging  inadequate  rates  of  premium,  and  the  majority 
of  the  fraternal  societies  are  charging  too  little  for  their 
Insurance  benefits  at  the  present  time.  Vigorous  efforts 
are,  however,  being  made  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters  has 
been  the  most  prominent  company  in  bringing  about  a 
better  state  of  affairs.  Its  own  rates  of  premium  pro- 
vide as  much  for  the  payment  of  claims  at  death  as 
ordinary  assurance  companies  provide  for  the  same 
purpose  :  but  its  rates  of  premium  are  lower  because  it 
pays  no  bonuses,  no  dividends  to  shareholders,  and  no 
surrender  values,  while  the  proportion  of  the  Life  assur- 
ance premiums  which  can  be  taken  for  expenses  of 
management  is  limited  to  5  per  cent.  The  society 
does  not  sell  Life  assurance  cheaply,  but  it  sells  Life 
assurance  protection  by  itself,  whereas  other  companies 
sell  various  other  benefits  in  addition.  The  special 
features  of  the  Order  are  greatly  appreciated  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  where  it  is  best  known  and 
understood  and  where  its  business  is  very  extensive. 


THE   KINDLY   FRUITS   OF   THE  EARTH. 

j 

NOW  has  come  round  again  the  season  of  harvest 
festivals  when  the  dweller  in  Suburbia  is  reminded 
that  his  daily  food  has  a  source  more  remote  than  the 
familiar  shops  and  that  some  of  it  is,  or  used  to  be, 
grown  in  this  England  of  ours.    The  latter  fact  is  still 
apt  to  be  realised  but  imperfectly,  even  though  our 
friend  has  but  just  returned  from  his  holidays,  for  the 
country  frequented  by  the  holiday-maker,  seaside  or 
mountain,  is  rarely  of  a  very  agricultural  character.    A  J 
modern  harvest  too  goes  off  very  quietly,  the  hock-cart 
and  all  the  country  circumstance  of  harvest  home 
are  extinct  ;   indeed  we  think   the  depressed  farmer 
here  and  there  might  make  something  by  reviving  the 
revels  as  a  spectacle.    With  suitable  readings  by  a  : 
popular  actor  or  a  dean  (the  appropriateness  of  a  rural 
dean  should  excuse  his  lesser  dignity),   such  a  show  | 
might  easily  become  fashionable.    Good  earnest  people  > 
would  bring  their  children  to  so  essential  a  feature  of 
the  older  English  literature — that  harvest  home  which 
Herrick  sang  and  where  Shakespeare  set  his  scene  : 

The  harvest  swains  and  wenches  bound 
For  joy  to  see  the  hock-cart  crown'd. 
About  the  cart,  hear,  how  the  rout 
Of  rural  younglings  raise  the  shout  ; 
Some  bless  the  cart,  some  kiss  the  sheaves  ; 
Some  prank  them  up  with  oaken  leaves  : 
Some  cross  the  fill-horse  ;  some  with  great 
Devotion,  stroke  the  home-borne  wheat." 

Meantime  however  the  Church  holds  the  field,  the  vicar's 
daughter  or  the  curate's  wife  leads  the  activities  of  the  un- 
attached ladies  of  the  parish  and  the  churches  under  their 
hands  grow  gay  with  chrysanthemums  and  sunflowers, 
dahlias  and  michaelmas  daisies,  the  lighter  embroideries 
on  a  more  solid  background  of  vegetable  marrows  and  I 
giant  cauliflowers.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  any  corn 
at  all  ;  even  the  milkman,  that  general  link  between 
town  and  country,  is  apt  to  fail  at  this  point,  but  the 
better-class  florists  are  beginning  to  meet  the  annual 
need  and  one  of  our  farmer  friends  makes  quite  a 
pleasant  little  sum  out  of  wheat  and  barley  for  decora- 
tive purposes  cut  early  when  the  straw  is  still  bright. 
Thus  have  harvest  festivals  become  mere  aesthetic 
exercises  in  Suburbia,  somewhat  pathetic  witnesses  to 
the  love  of  the  land  which  in  spite  of  the  trend  of 
civilisation  still  lies  deep  in  the  ordinary  Englishman's 


breast.  In  the  true  country  things  are  not  so  gay  and 
the  spirit  of  thanksgiving  has  been  chastened  for  many 
years  now.  We  call  to  mind  a  typical  clayland  parish 
in  the  East  Midlands,  where  the  hunting  is  poor  and 
the  soil  too  cold  for  partridges,  where  living  is  in  con- 
sequence unfashionable  and  no  new  tenants  have  taken 
the  big  houses  which  the  old  families  can  no  longer 
afford  to  occupy.  Once  it  was  good  wheat  and  bean 
land  and  harvest  thanksgiving  meant  a  full  church  and 
a  bumper  collection  for  the  Agricultural  Benevolent  ; 
now  the  corn  crops  are  poorer  and  much  of  the  land 
has  gone  down  to  melancholy  pasture.  There  is  still  a 
harvest  festival  but  the  shrunken  congregation  in  the 
big  dilapidated  church  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  at- 
tenuated decorations  (for  the  parish  has  no  longer  its 
young  people  to  see  after  these  things)  and  takes  all 
heart  out  of  the  rejoicings. 

Farming  still  has  its  joys  but  how  much  greater  they 
must  have  been  when  in  the  full  stackyard  you  saw- 
not  only  something  to  sell  but  the  material  out  of 
which  your  next  year's  bread  and  beer  were  going 
to  be  made,  when  your  mutton  grazed  over  the  hedge 
and  up  in  the  loft  you  could  plunge  your  arms  into  the 
curled  fleeces  which  were  to  be  spun  into  your  winter  coat. 
As  seasons  go,  however,  the  farmer  has  more  cause  to 
be  thankful  over  the  present  harvest  than  over  many 
he  has  experienced  of  late  years.  To  begin  with,  it  has 
been  won  early  and  cheaply  ;  the  corn  mostly  stood  up 
to  the  binder,  and  the  weather,  even  in  the  north,  caused 
no  serious  interruption  to  the  ingathering  nor  injury  to 
the  grain.  After  the  dreary  Augusts  and  Septembers 
of  1902  and  1903  this  year's  harvest  was  like  a  holiday. 
We  find  also  wheat  stands  at  a  higher  price  than  it  has 
done  for  a  very  long  time  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
A  generally  poor  crop  and  transatlantic  speculation  are 
the  immediate  factors  determining  the  rise  ;  none  the 
less  it  is  clear  that  the  world's  population  is  year  by 
year  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  wheat  supply,  and 
the  turn  of  the  wheel  is  coming  round  which  will  make 
wheat-growing  again  a  really  profitable  branch  of  Eng- 
lish farming.  Unfortunately  this  season  our  farmers 
have  but  little  wheat  to  sell  :  owing  to  the  wet  autumn 
of  1903  the  acreage  under  wheat  is  the  smallest  ever 
recorded  and  the  men  who  have  threshed  report  even  a 
poorer  yield  than  was  expected.  The  high  price  has 
tempted  some  men  to  thresh  too  soon,  afraid  lest  the 
rise  should  vanish  with  some  turn  in  the  Chicago 
market  ;  in  consequence  prices  have  drooped  a  trifle 
because  of  the  many  cold  samples  which  wanted 
another  month  in  the  stack  to  condition.  This  year 
also  there  is  much  more  fine  barley  about  and  malting 
samples  are  commanding  a  distinctly  better  range  of 
prices  than  they  did  last  year.  Oats  also  are  somewhat 
dearer,  although  the  acreage  of  the  crops  shows  a  very 
considerable  increase  for  the  year.  Oats  were  so  much 
sown  where  the  land  had  been  too  wet  for  wheat  and 
could  not  be  got  ready  in  time  for  barley  even.  Straw  is 
likely  to  be  scarce  and  in  many  places  will  be  dearer 
than  hay,  which  is  cheap  and  abundant. 

Potatoes  are  being  lifted  and  the  reports  are  variable  ; 
the  Lothians  appear  to  be  better  off  than  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire,  while  nowhere  do  there  seem  to  have 
been  the  wholesale  failures  through  disease  which  were 
common  last  year.  Disease  has  been  about,  but  as  far 
as  our  own  observation  goes  it  has  been  more  generally 
the  early  leaf-curling  disease  than  the  regular  blight. 
At  Spalding,  which  is  the  great  potato  market,  there 
seems  to  be  a  renewal  of  last  winter's  "  boom  "  in  new 
varieties,  but  we  fancy  the  excitement  is  a  little  factitious 
and  the  great  mass  of  growers  will  not  come  in.  The 
public  will  have  to  absorb  a  lot  of  El  Dorados  and 
Northern  Stars  at  big  prices  if  the  growers  who  gave 
such  extreme  figures  for  their  seed  are  to  get  their  own 
again,  and  unless  they  do  so  there  will  not  be  much 
market  for  the  still  newer  sorts. 

Turning  to  the  more  special  crops  :  the  hop-grower 
finds  himself  in  a  stronger  position  than  he  has  been 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  last  year  there  was  a  very 
scant  crop  but  the  brewer  managed  so  to  eke  out  the 
supply  with  hops  from  cold  store,  old  hops  and  foreign 
stuff  of  the  commonest  kind,  that  prices  never  rose  to 
the  level  of  the  growers'  expectations.  This  year  the 
crop  is  smaller  than  before,  the  old  hops  are  practically 
exhausted  and  the  foreigner  has  barely  enough  for  his 
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own  consumption  ;  hence  the  market  has  already  opened 
at  rates  above  anything  known  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Of  course  many  hop-growers  have  such  small  crops 
that  they  will  be  barely  remunerated.  Some  men  even 
have  nothing  at  all,  but  the  really  skilful  grower,  who 
secures  a  crop  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  is 
going  to  obtain  some  return  for  several  years  when 
with  all  his  trouble  and  expenditure  he  reaped  little 
more  than  his  most  careless  neighbour.  The  fruit- 
grower on  the  contrary  is  rather  suffering  from  a 
year  of  excess,  following  on  the  almost  total  failure 
of  last  season  ;  plums  without  quite  glutting  the 
market  are  too  plentiful  to  be  very  profitable  and  only 
good  apples  are  remunerative  at  the  present  time.  The 
apple  crop  is  really  very  large  everywhere,  and  though 
apples  keep  long  enough  to  prevent  the  breakdowns  to 
which  the  market  in  more  perishable  fruits  is  liable, 
there  are  too  many  of  the  soft  early  apples  for  all  to  be 
saleable. 

Since  the  corn  has  been  stacked  there  has  been 
enough  rain  to  bring  a  fresh  growth  in  the  pastures, 
which  are  looking  full  of  keep  all  over  the  country. 
Similarly  the  turnips  have  improved,  especially  the  late 
sowings  where  the  earlier  ones  had  failed,  and  the  pro- 
spects of  winter  fodder  are  good  everywhere.  In  the 
south  too  the  weather  has  just  suited  the  catch  crops  of 
mustard  or  crimson  clover  sown  on  the  stubbles,  so 
that  there  is  abundance  of  keep  in  sight.  This  is 
naturally  reflected  in  good  prices  for  store  stock  ;  the 
lamb  sales  have  gone  well  all  over  the  country,  and 
Irish  beasts  or  Welsh  runts  of  good  quality  for  fatten- 
ing can  only  be  picked  up  at  comparatively  high  prices. 
The  pedigree  stock  sales  have  opened  extremely  well. 
Argentine  buyers  seem  to  be  here  in  force,  and  though 
no  records  have  yet  been  made  it  is  rare  indeed  that 
such  an  average  has  been  achieved  as  the  Lincoln  long- 
wools  made  the  other  day. 

So  there  are  many  farmers  this  season  on  better 
terms  with  the  world  and  more  inclined  to  renew  the 
ancient  festivities  of  harvest-tide — had  not  alas  !  the 
spirit  of  such  things  for  ever  departed  since  the  ex- 
cursion train  has  taught  the  country  swain  to  find 
his  pleasures  in  the  music-hall. 

Come  out  of  doors  instead  if  you  would  return  thanks 
for  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  in  their  due  season  ; 
the  north  wind  sweeps  steadily,  but  the  autumnal  sun- 
shine is  yet  hot  and  fragrant  ;  the  hum  of  the  thresh- 
ing machine  supplies  a  deep  burden  to  the  song  of  the 
laughing  women  gathering  apples  and  the  cry  of  the 
lambs  on  the  uplands  where  the  shepherd  is  shifting  fold 
into  a  fresh  field  of  colewort  ;  below  on  the  misty  flats 
where  the  smoke  blows  thinly  from  the  burning  weeds 
on  the  newly  turned  stubbles  the  sleek  teams  are 
ploughing  the  leas  for  the  new  wheat.  Seed-time  and 
harvest — the  harvest  indeed  is  over,  but  the  eternal 
cycle  has  begun  again. 


"AN  ENGLISH   MAN  OF  LETTERS." 

"  '  VERY  gentleman  knew  that  there  was  a  wide 
-I—"  and  material  difference  betwixt  a  gentleman 
who  was  fond  of  his  bottle,  and  that  unfortunate  being 
an  habitual  drunkard.  For  his  own  part,  it  was  his 
established  rule  never  to  go  to  bed  without  a  proper 
quantity  of  liquor  under  his  belt  ;  but  he  defied  the 
universe  to  say  he  was  ever  known  to  be  drunk.'  This 
startling  assertion  could  not  bring  King  Condy's  vera- 
city into  question  ;  for,  according  to  his  definition,  and 
to  the  received  opinion  of  his  Court,  '  No  man  could  be 
called  drunk  so  long  as  he  could  lie  upon  the  ground 
without  holding  it  '." 

If  this  passage  were  set  for  identification  in  an 
English  literature  examination,  how  many  would  be  able 
to  trace  it  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Ormond  "  ?  "The 
Great  Maria  ",  as  Edward  FitzGerald  called  her,  is  best 
known  as  the  moralist  of  the  nursery.  Perhaps  one 
should  use  the  past  tense,  for  the  modern  nursery 
seems  to  have  no  morals.  Its  ideals  are  not  those  that 
were  impressed  on  wayward  youth  seventy  years  ago  : 
the  up-to-date  child,  true  father  of  the  modern  man, 
devotes  to  self-advertisement  the  few  moments  not 
absorbed  in  pleasure.  If  he  is  kind  to  animals,  one 
half  suspects  some  recondite  motive.    Not  so  Miss 


Edgeworth's  "  Frank  "  :  "  Mamma,  I  am  going  to  behave 
to  this  snail  as  I  should  wish  to  be  behaved  to  myself 
if  I  were  a  snail."  This  seems  to  be  an  instance  over- 
looked by  commentators  of  what  Ruskin  called  the 
Pathetic  Fallacy.  Frank,  no  doubt,  was  a  pedantic 
little  prig,  but  the  snail  (who,  in  this  democratic  age, 
must  be  allowed  a  right  to  its  own  point  of  view)  would 
perhaps  prefer  him  to  the  more  strenuous  and  selfish 
infant  of  the  twentieth  century.  After  all,  a  nemesis 
was  to  be  expected  for  the  old-fashioned  teaching  :  the 
glorification  of  the  parent  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  day  was 
bound  to  produce  revolt.  Miss  Lawless  *  wonders 
that  Frank's  mamma  did  not  rise  and  slay  him  ;  but 
to-day  we  should  rather  expect  little  Rosamond  to  hale 
her  mother  to  a  police-court  after  the  cruel  trick  with 
the  Purple  Jar.  The  fact  is  that  Miss  Edgeworth  her- 
self was  an  ardent  upholder  of  the  patria  potestas  alike 
in  her  life  and  her  writings.  Her  father,  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth,  has  been  much  censured  by  his  daughter's 
biographers,  and  no  doubt  his  literary  influence  over 
his  daughter  was  unfortunate.  His  fragment  of  an 
autobiography,  however,  is  remarkably  entertaining^ 
and  he  was  a  man  of  infinite  variety,  as  befitted  the 
husband  of  four  wives  and  father  of  nearly  a  score 
of  children.  From  his  ancestors,  an  A.nglo-lrish 
family  dating  from  the  Reformation,  he  had  inherited 
rigid  principles  tempered  by  saving  eccentricities. 
Miss  Lawless  is  so  unkind  as  to  subject  his  own 
random  account  of  them  to  the  dry  light  of  historic 
criticism,  but  incidentally  she  obscures  the  point  of 
one  excellent  story  of  "  Protestant  Frank  ",  a  hero 
of  King  William's  reign.  This  sound  theologian  on 
one  occasion,  having  lost  all  his  loose  cash,  staked 
the  diamond  earrings  his  wife  was  wearing.  The  lady 
dutifully  handed  them  over,  but  next  morning  exacted 
a  promise  from  her  husband  that  he  would  never  again 
gamble  with  cards  or  dice.  He  was  a  man  of  honour  : 
a  few  days  later  his  wife  discovered  him  in  the  haggard 
betting  furiously  on  the  length  of  the  straws  he  and  his 
friends  were  pulling  out  of  a  stack.  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth,  however,  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher 
for  such  follies.  Hasty  critics  have  founded  un- 
warranted conclusions  on  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
didactic  prefaces  to  his  daughter's  books,  and  directed 
her  lively  pen  into  the  paths  of  utility.  But  the  root  of 
utilitarianism  is  not  in  him  :  he  had  too  much  humour. 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  record  of  his  multifarious- 
life  with  such  abhorrent  instances  as  that  of  the  dour 
James  Mill  dragging  his  unfortunate  son  John  Stuart 
out  for  a  walk  made  hideous  by  improving  conversation, 
to  see  that  mere  principles  could  not  mould  an  Irishman 
into  a  genuine  utilitarian.  He  had  some  reason  to  regard 
himself  as  a  favourite  with  the  sex,  and  he  so  far  de- 
ferred to  Bentham's  maxim  of  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  as  to  bestow  his  hand  upon  four 
ladies  in  succession.  He  cut  off  the  hair  of  a  daughter 
in  the  bachfisch  stage  because  an  officer  openly  admired 
it.  He  had  little  opinion  of  romance:  "propinquity, 
propinquity  "  !  he  said  when  discussing  the  causes  of 
matrimony.  But  he  was  a  really  useful  member  of 
society  ;  had  a  turn  for  mechanical  invention,  was  an 
excellent  magistrate  and  a  model  landlord  at  a  time 
when  such  were  rare.  During  the  rebellion  of  1798  he 
raised  a  regiment  of  his  own  tenants  (many  Roman 
Catholics)  whom  the  Government  would  not  trust  with 
arms,  and  was  nearly  lynched  by  a  loyalist  mob  at 
Longford  because  the  candle  by  whose  light  he  read  the 
newspaper  was  interpreted  as  a  signal  to  the  French 
invaders.  Meanwhile  the  rebels  in  their  progress  spared 
his  country  house,  partly  as  a  tribute  to  his  housekeeper's 
virtues.  It  is  hard  on  a  man  to  live  in  history  as  an 
incubus  on  his  daughter,  and  probably  Maria  judged 
him  more  fairly  than  her  commentators.  Byron  (of 
whom  the  Edgeworths  disapproved)  has  left  a  severe 
judgment  :  "  Her  conversation  was  as  quiet  as  herself; 
no  one  would  have  guessed  she  could  write  her 
name.  Whereas  her  father  talked,  not  as  if  he  could 
write  nothing  else,  but  as  if  nothing  else  was  worth 
writing."  But  by  that  time  Mr.  Edgeworth,  aged 
seventy,  had  possibly  impaired  his  social  gifts  by  a  long 
course  of  giving  his  little  senate  laws.  In  our  own  day 
 .  ,  « 
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'he  has  been  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Mrs. 
Tollemache.    We  linger  in  his  company  not  only  be-  | 
cause  it  is  refreshing  but  because  Maria  Edgeworth's 
life  was  mainly  composed  of  her  father's  proceedings. 

She  came  to  Ireland  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  the  year 
of  legislative  independence.  She  passed  through  the 
horrors  of  '98  with  unfailing  pluck  and  cheerfulness. 
She  lived  to  see  the  power  of  the  landed  gentry — the 
theme  of  her  best  books — shattered  by  O'Connell's 
agitation,  and  died  on  the  morrow  of  the  great  Famine. 
The  Edgeworths,  like  most  of  the  resident  landowners, 
•made  every  possible  sacrifice  to  help  their  starving 
people  :  their  posthumous  reward  has  been  the  legend 
of  landlord  inhumanity,  repeated  by  so  many  glib  liars 
that  to-day  honest  men  believe  it  true.  Miss  Lawless 
breaks  away  splendidly  from  previous  writers  when  she 
points  out  how  much  Maria  lost  by  spending  her 
childhood  in  English  schools  and  the  provincial  elegance 
•of  Lichfield,  under  the  austere  wing  of  the  author 
■of  "  Sandford  and  Merton ",  whose  affection  for  the 
vivacious  Richard  survived  two  successful  rivalries  in 
love  :  only  those  who  have  been  children  in  Ireland,  the 
land  of  perpetual  youth  and  irresponsibility,  can  know 
how  much  Miss  Edgevvorth  lost.  Miss  Lawless  knows, 
and  in  six  lines  compresses  more  wisdom  on  this  sub- 
ject than  is  to  be  found  in  the  tomes  of  all  her  pre- 
decessors. But  she  seems  to  miss  the  important  point 
that  Maria's  aloofness  from  all  the  elements  which 
make  up  the  Keltic  spirit — the  term  is  vulgarised  and 
parodied  to-day,  but  no  other  will  serve — may  be 
ascribed  to  her  English  childhood.  When  she  speaks 
of  the  fairies,  it  is  with  the  contemptuous  voice  of  the 
enlightened  :  one  can  see  that  she  had  never  listened 
■with  whole-hearted  awe  to  the  lore  of  the  peasantry. 
Poor  little  Maria  !  She  was  watching  dingy  sparrows 
in  Wimpole  Street  when  she  ought  to  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  curlew's  whistle  or  roaming  over  the  bogs 
beloved  by  snipe  and  redshank.  It  is  wonderful  that 
'her  belated  home-coming  allowed  her  to  acquire  so 
much  of  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  severe  Miss 
iZimmern,  the  painful  Mr.  Hare  (need  we  say  that  we 
use  the  epithet  in  the  proper  seventeenth-century  mean- 
ing) may  point  out  that  it  was  an  excellent  thing  for  an 
Irish  novelist  to  see  the  country  first  as  a  stranger. 
No  doubt  it  helped  her  to  describe  for  the  benefit 
■of  English  readers,  but  it  compelled  her  generally 
to  describe  and  not  to  interpret.  We  would  not  be 
misunderstood  :  she  owed  much  to  her  familiarity  with 
English  life,  for  a  purely  insular  Irish  writer  is  always 
parochial,  limited  in  outlook.  But  she  would  have 
gained  by  taking  to  her  English  school  the  memories 
of  an  Irish  nursery.  It  is  true  that  she  escaped  her 
father's  boyish  misfortunes  :  poor  Richard  was  perse- 
cuted at  Warwick  for  his  brogue,  bullied  at  Drogheda 
for  his  "  English  accent  ". 

And  yet  when  Miss  Edgeworth  let  herself  go,  as  she 
did  in  "  Castle  Rackrent  ",  she  showed  extraordinarv 
understanding  of  the  Irish  peasant.  Yet  even  here  it 
is  the  peasant  telling  his  story  to  a  gentleman  :  she  did 
not  quite  know  how  he  regarded  it  all  in  his  heart  of 
hearts.  Old  Thady  with  his  apparently  unquestioning 
reverence  for  the  quality  was,  after  all,  the  great- 
grandfather of  Landleaguers,  and  the  last  twenty  years 
would  have  been  less  vindictive  had  Thady's  fellow- 
peasants  not  felt  their  own  grievances  more  keenly 
than  they  ventured  to  express.  The  Rackrent  family 
are  a  pure  delight  to  the  reader,  whatever  they  may 
have  been  to  their  tenants.  There  is  Sir  Murtag'h,  "  a 
very  learned  man  in  the  law,  and  had  the  character  of 
it  ;  but  how  it  was  I  can't  tell,  these  suits  that  he 
carried  cost  him  a  power  of  money  :  in  the  end  he 
sold  some  hundreds  a  year  of  the  family  estate  ;  but 
he  was  a  very  learned  man  in  the  law,  and  I  know 
nothing  of  the  matter,  except  having  a  great  regard  for 
the  family  ",  and  Sir  Kit,  who  when  his  wooden-legged 
opponent  in  a  duel  stuck  fast  in  a  ploughed  field  "with 
great  candour  fired  his  pistol  over  his  head";  and  last 
of  all  poor  Sir  Condy,  who  "was  very  ill-used  by  the 
Government  about  a  place  that  was  promised  him  and 
never  given,  after  his  supporting  them  against  his  con- 
science very  honourably,  and  being  greatly  abused  for 
it,  which  hurt  him  greatly,  he  having  the  name  of  a 
great  patriot  in  the  country  before  ".  "  The  Absentee  " 
fis  a  story  with  a  purpose  which  impairs  its  artistic  value 


and  did  not  succeed  in  reforming  the  class  it  admonishes, 
but  it  contains  excellent  scenes. 

But  Miss  Edgeworth  moves  in  more  general  society 
with  an  ease  denied  to  most  novelists.  When  she  did 
leave  Edgeworthstown,  it  was  to  pay  country-house 
visits  in  England,  or  to  find  a  welcome  in  Paris,  London, 
Edinburgh,  from  the  people  best  worth  knowing.  Her 
stories  of  "  Fashionable  Life"  are  at  least  written  from 
the  inside,  and  if  she  insists  too  much  on  morals  she  is 
never  at  fault  in  manners.  Her  conversation  must  have 
been  more  amusing  than  that  of  declared  wits,  and  her 
letters  are  delightful,  whether  she  is  shaking  her  head 
— though  she  hates  scandal — over  the  simultaneous 
disappearance  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici  and  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  or  writing  at  the  age  of  sev  enty-two  to  her 
sister  to  explain — in  the  local  dialect — that  she  will  give 
up  climbing  ladders.  In  Miss  Lawless  she  has  at  last 
found  a  biographer  alive  to  the  charm  of  the  real  woman, 
obscured  in  so  many  minds  by  the  writer  of  improving 
little  tales.  Perhaps  Ireland  makes  moralists  of  all  her 
best  sons  and  daughters  :  the  irresponsible  gaiety  is  in 
the  blood,  and  yet — and  yet  there  is  the  melancholy, 
the  consciousness  that  so  many  things  are  wrong,  the 
inevitable  desire  to  make  the  people  thsy  love  a  little 
more  thrifty,  a  little  more  industrious.  .  .  .  Had  Miss 
Edgeworth  lived  in  England  she  would  have  lost  the 
taste  for  sermons.  If  the  devil  at  times  tempts  us  to 
laugh  at  funerals,  some  other  spirit  sets  us  preaching 
at  the  sight  of  a  wake. 

To-day  writers  hard  up  for  a  subject  are  fond  of 
deploring  that  Ireland  has  never  found  a  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Scott  was  the  most  modest  of  men,  the  most 
generous  in  his  appreciation,  and  he  was  serious  when 
he  declared  that  Miss  Edgeworth's  work  had  suggested 
to  him  to  attempt  for  Scottish  life  what  she  had  done 
for  Irish.  Exaggerated  as  is  this  praise,  she  laid  a  fine 
foundation  for  a  structure  that  no  hand  has  been  found 
to  raise.  Only  "Castle  Rackrent"  is  first-rate:  and 
she  wrote  voluminously.  She  is  unduly  neglected 
to-day  :  even  her  "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls  "  has  been  so 
completely  forgotten  that  Miss  Lawless'  publishers 
solemnly  describe  her  excellent  little  book  on  a  tho- 
roughly feminine  distinctively  Irish  writer  as  the  life  of 
"  an  English  Man  of  Letters". 


RAMBLING  DRIVING  RECOLLECTIONS.— III. 

THE  Irish  car  is  not  exactly  a  luxurious  conveyance, 
but  it  seems  suited  to  the  needs  and  traditions  of 
the  country.  There  is  a  happy-go-lucky  dash  about  it  ; 
with  a  devil-may-care  fashion  of  driving.  No  doubt 
manners  have  changed  since  Jack  Hinton  of  the  Guards 
landed  at  Kingston  was  scrambled  for  by  a  rabble  of 
facetious  competitors  and  came  a  terrible  cropper  in  a 
hole  which  the  carman  had  rushed  at  a  gallop.  But 
still  to  the  uninitiated  the  car  is  a  perilous  vehicle.  You 
cut  corners  as  closely  as  in  a  Venetian  gondola,  and  if 
you  relax  your  grip  on  the  handra.il  for  a  moment,  it  is 
at  the  risk  of  bad  bruises  or  broken  bones.  Nor  is  it 
altogether  adapted  to  a  watery  climate,  and  the  man 
must  be  a  maniac  who  tries  to  hold'  up  an  umbrella 
against  gales  from  the  stormy  Atlantic  which  might 
shake  a  Samson  on  .his  legs.  But  there  it  is — an 
institution —and  you  can  but  make  the  best  of  it.  For 
one  thing,  it  puts  you  on  an  easy  footing  with  the 
driver  and  you  generally  find  him  talkative.  In 
Dublin  City  he  ma}'  have  seduced  you  by  underbidding 
his  rivals,  or  abating  his  own  terms.  Always  ready  for 
a  bargain  in  regular  Oriental  fashion,  he  may  begin  by 
offering  to  rowl  yer  Honour  through  the  Phaenix 
for  half  a  crown,  coming  down  to  a  shilling,  or 
possibly  ninepence.  In  town  or  country,  with  rare 
exceptions,  he  is  overcharged  with  the  local  facts  or 
fictions  and  any  amount  of  scandalous  gossip.  Till 
you  know  him,  you  are  inclined  to  set  him  down  as  a 
shameless  liar,  but  on  further  acquaintance  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  he  accepts  much  of  his  wilder 
romance  for  gospel.  Continual  rehearsals  have  brought 
conviction  and  made  him  perfect  in  his  parts.  But  the 
rollicking  carman  of  Lever's  novels  is  an  anachronism 
or  a  vanished  type,  and  the  ready  humour  is  gone, 
with  the  abject  poverty,  the  rags  and  the  drunkenness. 
I  have  driven  round  Ireland  on  cars,  public  and  private, 
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from  berry  to  Cork,  from  Cork  to  Wexford,  barring 
an  occasional  lift  on  the  rail.  I  never  met  a  carman 
who  attempted  a  joke,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
driver  of  a  public  conveyance  who  scattered  parcels  and 
newspapers  along  the  road  in  primitive  and  promiscuous 
fashion.  He  pulled  up  at  the  pillars  of  a  lodgeless 
gate  to  a  gravelled  avenue  leading  for  about  a  mile 
through  dismal  bog  to  a  rather  handsome  cottage 
ornee.  There  he  dropped  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  sirloin, 
whistling  shrilly  and  flourishing  his  whip,  while  it 
seemed  likely  that  we  were  to  be  delayed  indefinitely. 
"  Put  them  on  the  pillar  and  lave  them  :  nobody  will  stale 
them  here ",  suggested  a  passenger.  But  our  driver 
took  more  cynical  views  of  human  nature.  "  They  won't 
stale  them  if  they  don't  get  the  chance,  where  the 
gossoons  go  stalkin'  about  like  so  many  hooded  crows." 
It  is  not  much  of  a  reminiscence  but  it  is  suggestive  of 
the  country  of  the  car.  That  driver  refreshed  himself 
freely  en  route.  As  a  rule  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  fellows 
who  drove  me  were  strict  abstainers,  who  swore  by 
Father  Mathew,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  the 
Western  drip  a  man  can  keep  up  his  spirits  if  he  sticks 
severely  to  cold  water.  Really  being  in  such  abstemious 
company  made  me  shy  at  taking  a  pull  at  my  own  flask. 
Vet  there  are  circumstances  in  which  you  would  be  all 
the  better  for  a  stimulant — even  new  potheen  from  one 
of  the  mountain  stills.  I  never  had  a  more  delightful 
or  more  disagreeable  drive  than  from  Sligo  to  Ballina. 
That  was  in  a  four-wheeled  car,  horsed  by  a  unicorn 
team.  There  was  capital  company — cheery  priests  and 
a  jovial  squireen,  a  farmer  or  two  and  a  blue-eyed 
maiden.  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  the  glories  of 
the  cloud  effects  :  over  the  sea,  the  lustrous  white 
brilliancy  was  so  intense,  contrasted  as  it  was  with  the 
sombre  cloud  banks,  rolling  up  like  the  succession  of 
Atlantic  surges  in  deepest  tints  of  indigo  and  violet. 
Between  the  seats  was  a  closed  "  well  ",  which  sheltered 
a  bundle  of  salmon-rods.  The  rain-storm  swept  over 
us  in  shrieking  gusts  :  the  tarpaulin  covering  was  no 
sort  of  protection  :  long  before  we  reached  Ballina  there 
were  inches  of  water  gathered  in  the  hold,  and  in  spite 
of  the  ulster  of  thick  Irish  frieze,  for  all  the  world  one 
might  as  well  have  been  chilling  oneself  in  a  filthy  bath. 
It  was  thirty  miles  as  the  crow  flies  to  the  precipices  of 
Slieve  Liagh  on  the  Bay  of  Donegal,  yet  had  you  been 
sheltering  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  you  could  scarcely 
have  seen  them  more  clearlv. 

Driving  in  Brittany  in  some  respects  reminded  one  of 
Ireland,  but  of  an  Ireland  of  the  earlier  centuries.  There 
were  the  same  shaggy  heaths  and  barren  hills,  but  the 
characteristic  features  came  when  you  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  forests.  The  Breton  woodlanders  were 
still  clad  in  sheepskins  ;  though  they  took  their  plea- 
sures somewhat  lugubriously,  there  was  a  subvein  of 
joviality,  and  the  Breton  Pardons  had  much  in  common 
with  the  rollicking  holy  fairs  and  pilgrimages  of  the 
Green  Isle.  The  Breton  patache  or  cabriolet  which 
you  hired  for  a  day's  excursion  was  the  most  rickety  of 
vehicles  which  still  ran  on  wheels.  There  was  always 
a  fair  chance  of  breaking  down,  many  a  league 
from  the  nearest  forge.  The  cracked  window  panes 
w  ould  neither  draw  up  nor  go  down  ;  the  leathern 
cushions  were  tattered  and  mildewed  ;  the  rotten  harness 
was  spliced  with  rope  and  always  subjected  to  a  tre- 
mendous strain.  One  case  of  a  collapse  I  remember, 
when  we  were  benighted  in  the  broad  woods  between  the 
chateau  of  Hunaudaye  and  Dinan.  Yet  the  plucky 
little  mare  had  done  her  best,  and  the  savage-looking 
driver  had  never  struck  her,  though  he  vociferated  freely, 
invoked  the  saints,  and  commended  Jeannette  to  the  care 
of  all  the  demons.  When  we  abandoned  the  carriage  for 
the  night,  in  search  of  the  nearest  shelter,  Jeannette 
followed  docilely  at  our  heels,  rubbing  her  nose  con- 
fidingly against  Francois'  shoulder.  Those  little  Breton 
horses  were  good  beasts  and  tough  as  bend-leather  : 
like  the  Shetlanders  and  Orkney  dwarfs  they  had  been 
stunted  and  toughened  by  exposure,  and  they  had 
thriven  on  rough  commons.  But  my  chief  fancies  on 
the  Continent  were  for  the  ponies  of  the  Ardennes  and 
the  Pyrenees.  Both  are  said  to  spring  from  a  Spanish 
stock,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  Arab  or  Moorish  blood. 
Both  are  full  of  fire,  though  well  used  to  semi-starva- 
tion. At  both  Spa  and  Pau  the  pony  carriage  with  a 
pair  was  the  fashion.    It  was  handy  for  excursions,  ' 


and  eminently  congenial  to  flirtations.  At  Pau,  where' 
the  picnic  was  in  great  favour,  the  severest  of  chaperons 
made  no  difficulty  about  trusting  unprotected  charges- 
to  your  coachmanship.  It  was  a  Continental  adapta- 
tion of  the  Canadian  muftinship.  And  when  you  went 
forth  on  a  fishing  trip  with  a  couple  of  friends,  you 
hired  the  little  carriage  for  a  few  francs  a  day,  and' 
were  not  hampered  with  an  attendant.  The  ponies 
made  themselves  happy  in  a  draughty  stable  :  slept 
on  a  couch  of  the  prickly  furze  they  nibbled,  and' 
luxuriated  in  rations  of  chopped  straw.  But  they  had 
ways  of  their  own,  which  they  did  not  care  to  diverge  from. 
I  recollect  an  ambitious  friend,  not  much  of  a  charioteer, 
commanding  a  team  of  four  to  take  his  lady  love  out 
for  an  airing.  With  a  full  half-dozen  of  grooms  and 
helpers,  the  team  was  coaxed  round  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  Hotel  de  France.  I  knew  them  well  :  they  were 
all  amiable  beasts.  He  gathered  up  the  reins,  caught 
his  whiplash  in  a  collar,  and  forthwith  the  leaders  were 
crawling  up  the  wall,  while  the  wheelers  were  looking- 
round  as  if  to  ask  what  the  matter  was.  All  got  in- 
extricably entangled  and  nothing  could  persuade  them, 
to  move  on.  When  the  leaders  were  ignominiously 
sent  back  to  the  stable,  the  wheelers  shook  their  heads 
complacently  to  trot  oft*  with  the  usual  blend  of  sedate- 
ness  and  spirit,  while  the  discomfited  coachman  carried 
off"  the  situation  with  philosophic  calm.  Of  more  solid 
build  and  somewhat  better  fed  were  the  black  ponies 
of  the  Ardennes.  There  was  an  old  fellow  at  the 
"  Britannique  "  to  whom  I  took  a  special  fancy  ;  he  was. 
equally  good  in  the  saddle  or  between  the  shafts.  We 
struck  up  a  close  friendship  and  many  a  time  he  took 
me  out  with  gun  or  fishing-rod.  You  could  always 
turn  him  loose  to  graze,  and  he  never  wandered  far.. 
I  was  deterred  from  buying  him,  partly  from  his  age> 
but  chiefly  because  the  landlord  liked  him  as  much  as 
I  did  and  put  on  a  prohibitory  price. 

By  the  way,  talking  of  fishing  trips,  I  recall  a  roving- 
expedition  from  Pesth  with  a  Hungarian  Magnate  who 
was  a  great  horse-breeder  and  had  been  a  member  of 
our  four-in-hand  club.  He  coached  a  team  of  half- 
broken  young  ones,  pretty  nearly  thoroughbred,  who 
had  had  scarcely  more  training  for  harness  than  Mr. 
Sawyer's  Marathon,  who  had  been  twice  walked  round 
the  field  at  Market  Harborough  in  a  set  of  light  harness. 
The  longest  stage  took  little  out  of  them,  and  it  was. 
hard  to  pull  them  up  at  the  barriers  of  Pesth  where 
there  were  heavy  octroi  duties  levied  on  tobacco. 
"Anything  to  declare,  Herr  Graf?"  queried  the 
Customs  officer,  while  the  horses  were  dancing  on 
their  hind  legs  to  his  infinite  terror.  "  Hundert 
pfund  tabac  ",  was  the  prompt  reply,  when  the  official 
laughed  and  signed  to  go  on.  And  there  was  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  of  cigars  and  Latakia  at  that, 
moment  under  the  Count's  legs  in  the  boot. 

Alexander  Ixxes  Shand. 


LIFE  THE  INTERLUDE. 

IT  is  a  portentous  book  this,*  which  holds  between 
its  blare  of  red  and  gold  the  official  history  of  the 
Delhi  Coronation  Durbar.  Its  value  in  pure  paper 
must  be  enormous,  its  weight  must  equal  if  not  exceed 
that  of  that  largest  known  specimen  of  pure  literature — 
a  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  And  I  feel 
convinced  that  it  contains  quite  as  much  praiseworthy 
research  and  useful  information.  One  could,  for  sure, 
answer  many  obscure  Indian  problems  from  its  pages 
and  so  it  is  worthy  of  all  reverence  at  my  idle  ignorant 
hands.  But,  as  I  flutter  its  interminable  leaves, 
rejoicing  in  the  momentary  interruption  to  faultless 
paper  and  printing  which  is  afforded  by  equally  faultless 
photogravure,  I  come  upon  a  page  and  a  princeling 
facing  one  another  which  bring  me  to  a  full  stop; 
making  me  forget  even  the  preceding  chapter  ;  that 
amazing  chapter  entitled  "  In  the  Palace  of  the  Great* 
Moghul ",  which  after  describing  with  lavish  super- 
latives the  State  ball  given  therein  ends  with  the 
remarkable  admission  that  "it  was  not,  of  course, 
quite  so  solemn  or  imposing  as  the  Durbar  itself"  ~ 
Truly  it  is  to  be  hoped  so  !    Else  were  many  millions- 
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of  money  spent  to  no  good  purpose  since — take  it  how 
you  please — the  spectacle  of  the  "chivalry  of  the  East 
and  West  commingled  "  in  a  barn  dance,  or  even  in 
the  chaste  mysteries  of  the  Lancers,  is  not  worth  much 
to  the  real  India — that  land  of  strange  contradictions 
and  conventions  where  courtesans  are  queens  and  kings 
ascetics.  The  princeling  who  thus  arrests  me  is  His 
Highness  the  Rajah  of  Nabha.  The  page  opens  a 
new  chapter  with  these  three  words,  "  Spectacles, 
interludes,  assemblies  " — words  which  taken  broadly 
represent  the  whole  Durbar  ;  words  which  might  have 
opened  (and  closed)  the  whole  book  of  three  hundred 
and  forty-seven  pages,  five  maps,  and  fifty  full-page 
photogravures  which  describes  it. 

And  over  against  them  surveying  them  through  a 
fine  film  of  tissue  paper  with  grave  calm  and  dignity  is 
the  very  spirit  of  the  East  embodied  in  the  fine  old 
Sikh  chieftain — perhaps  the  finest  of  his  type  that  the 
years  have  left  to  us. 

One  glance  at  his  splendid  old  face  strips  us  to  the 
naked  soul  of  half  the  Western  shibboleths  which  we 
seek  to  foist  on  India  ;  for  here  is  a  man  who  has  been 
strong  enough  to  say  "As  my  father  was  I  am,  as  I  am 
my  son  shall  be  ". 

Long  years  ago  when  the  education  of  heirs-apparent 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Government  Nabha  shook 
his  head  in  private  if  not  in  public.  His  heir  had  to 
carry  on  tradition,  to  fulfil  in  his  turn  those  three  duties 
of  the  true  Sikh  ruler  of  which  his  father  boasted 
in  words  which  surely  must  have  sounded  like  a 
trumpet  call  to  arms  through  the  phrased  flattery  of 
congratulation  that  followed  on  the  Emperor's  message 
to  his  durbaris  "Now  I  can  die  in  peace  having  ful- 
filled the  three  duties.  I  have  lived  according  to  the 
precepts  of  my  faith,  I  have  drawn  my  sword  for  the 
State,  I  have  made  obeisance  to  my  King".  A  fine 
credo  !  So  fine  that  it  deserves  to  be  held  sacred  from 
the  intrusion  even  of  another  faith. 

But  then  so  many  things  in  the  Spectacles,  the 
Interludes,  the  Assemblies  of  India  deserve  a  like 
consideration.  Will  they  receive  it  at  our  hands  ? 
Is  it  indeed  possible  that  they  shall  so  receive  it  ? 
Take  for  instance  the  finest  spectacle,  the  most  mar- 
vellous assembly  I  have  ever  seen  or  am  likely  to 
see — the  bathing  ghats  at  Benares  during  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  when  millions  on  millions  of 
sin-repentant  men  seek  salvation  from  the  cleansing 
waters  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  simply  a  stupendous 
spectacle,  and  has  an  almost  inconceivable  effect  on 
mind  and  memory.  The  very  thought  of  it  obliterates 
all  else.  The  multitudes  on  multitudes  of  mercy 
seekers,  half  seen  in  the  shadow  ;  Benares  itself  veiled 
by  the  growing  darkness  to  a  dim  dignity  more  impres- 
sive by  far  than  the  clear-cut  sovereignty  of  spires  and 
pinnacles  royally  robed  by  spangled  sunshine  in  which 
it  is  clothed  from  dawn  to  dusk  ;  and  then,  when  the 
light  has  gone,  when  to  the  ignorance  of  those  multi- 
tudes the  hour  of  utter  annihilation  may  strike  for  the 
whole  world,  that  swelling  moan  for  mercy  to  Mai 
Gunga.  Mercy  so  that,  if  need  be,  they  may  pass 
from  the  interlude  of  this  life  in  peace  with  it  and  with 
the  Great  Unknown  which  lies  beyond. 

What  is  it,  that  mysterious  beyond  ?  A  dispersion 
into  nothingness  ?  A  gathering  together  into  all  things  ? 
Who  can  tell  ?    Not  these  ignorant  multitudes. 

Only  this  is  certain  to  them  ;  between  the  spectacle 
and  the  assembly  life  lies  as  an  interlude,  and  from 
the  certainty  of  this  rises  the  whole  subtle  aroma  of  the 
Eastern  outlook  upon  life.  Life  is  an  interlude  counting 
for  little  amid  the  spectacles  and  assemblies  which  come  j 
before  and  after  it. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  ever-present  knowledge  j 
differentiates  the  East  from  the  West  with  its  orthodox 
denial  of  all  past,  all  future  save  an  apotheosis.  Life  is 
an  interlude.  The  veriest  coolie  who  brought  his  few 
spadesful  of  earth  to  the  pile  of  dust  which  supported  ' 
the  dais  of  our  rule  knew  that.  And,  alas  that  it  should 
be  so  '.  —  knew  also  that  the  interlude  was  not  a  pleasant 
one,  and  that  the  effort  of  the  truly  wise  is  to  become 
part  of  the  great  assemblage  of  all  thi  .gs  in  which 
individuality  is  lost  utterly.  That  belief  belongs  to 
Benares  also.  Down  on  the  Burning-ghat  you  may 
see  it  writ  clearly  on  the  calm  impassive  faces  that 
watch  one  more  column  of  smoke  rising  to  join  the 


dense  canopy  which  hangs  like  a  dome  above  the 
licking  tongues  of  flame  obscuring  the  sun.  Life  is 
illusion  !  let  us  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  it 
and  send  what  is  left  of  it  floating  down  the  sacred 
river  with  the  prayer  that  the  very  atoms  may  find 
death  indeed.  For,  even  in  India,  there  are  but  few 
philosophers  who,  going  deeper  than  the  husk  of 
things,  see  that  the  very  burden  itself  is  illusion  born  of 
ignorance  ;  who  recognise  that  the  wished  for  Nirvana 
is  within  us  and  about  us  to  be  reached  any  moment  by 
the  surrender  of  self,  by  refusal  to  accept  the  limitations 
which  we  call  individuality.  To  such  life  is  no  inter- 
lude. It  is  the  one  eternal  inevitable  reality.  It  is  no 
burden  since  none  can  take  it  up  "or  lay  it  down. 

A  little  wind  from  heaven  has  turned  a  page  of  the 
great  red  book.  Yet  there  are  many — so  many  left. 
Nevertheless  I  will  read  no  more  in  them  to-day.  I 
will  think  of  the  old  Sikh — the  spirit  of  the  East — look- 
ing through  a  fine  film  of  unfamiliarity  at  the  spectacles 
and  interludes  and  assemblies  of  the  West  at  Delhi  and 
beyond  them  to  the  great  interlude  of  life — and  I  will  try 
to  forget  the  State  ball  in  the  Palace  of  the  Moghuls. 

But  it  is  an  excellent  book  ;  quite  as  excellent  I  feel 
sure  as  its  prototype  in  form  the  E  a  B  a. 

Besides  !  there  is  the  red  and  gold  official  livery. 
Salaam  alaikoum  !    Ram  !    Ram  ! 

F.  A.  Steel. 


A  PLAY  FOR  THE  POPULACE. 

THERE  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Mr. 
Zangwill  has,  in  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  done 
it  this  time.  The  time  of  "  Children  of  the  Ghetto  " 
was  some  years  ago,  and  my  memory  of  it  is  dimmed  ; 
but  I  remember  enough  to  know  that  it  was  a  time 
when  Mr.  Zangwill,  emphatically,  did  not  do  it.  The 
play  was  a  failure,  for  Mr.  Zangwill  had  not  enough 
theatrical  instinct — or  perhaps  it  was  only  experience 
that  was  lacking — to  vivify  on  the  stage  a  large  and 
serious  conception,  such  as  he  had  vivified  in  books. 
Even  had  he  vivified  this  conception,  for  you  and 
me,  the  play  might  have  failed  commercially  ;  for  the 
public,  as  you  know,  has  an  obstinate  predilection  for 
futile  things.  Mr.  Zangwill,  older  and  wiser  now, 
has  gone,  in  the  writing  of  "  Merely  Mary  Ann",  nap 
on  that  predilection.  Not  that  he  is  yet  so  old  or  so  wise 
as  to  hush  up  the  cynicism  of  his  procedure.  Two  of 
the  persons  in  his  plays,  musicians,  are  discussing  the 
public's  taste  in  music.  "  You  know ",  says  one, 
"what  the  public  wants?"  "Yes",  says  the  other, 
"  it  wants  treacle".  "Ah",  says  the  one,  "but  it 
wants  a  special  kind  of  treacle".  "  I  know",  says  the 
other:  "'Golden  Syrup'".  1  was  afraid  that  this- 
sardonic  touch  was  going  to  ruin  the  play.  Audiences,, 
dog-like,  cannot  bear  to  be  laughed  at  ;  and  a  play- 
wright who  puts  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  may  as  well  put 
his  play  in  his  waste-paper  basket.  Besides,  usually  a 
man  who  does  work  beneath  his  dignity  cannot  do  it 
really  well.  His  jokes  may  be  bad,  and  his  sentiment 
false  ;  but  somehow  they  lack  just  the  particular  re- 
quisite quality  of  badness  and  falseness.  "  Merely 
Mary  Ann  "  is  a  blest  exception.  The  audience  did 
not  notice  Mr.  Zangwill's  jibe  at  it  and  at  himself,  for, 
strange  to  relate,  the  play  rang  quite  true — the  hollow- 
ness  seemed  really  hollow. 

The  theme  of  the  play  is  rather  a  good  one.  The 
central  figure  is  akin  to  the  poet  in  "Candida" — a 
young  man  of  good  family,  driven  out  of  his  home 
because  he  insists  on  following  his  natural  bent  and 
devoting  himself  to  musical  composition.  He  takes  a 
room  in  a  Bloomsbury  lodging-house  ;  and  here  he 
lives  tormented,  in  the  liberty  he  has  gained  for  his 
genius,  by  the  sordidness  and  solitude  of  his  material 
existence.  The  servant  who  waits  on  him  and  the 
other  lodgers  is  a  pretty  girl  from  Somersetshire  ;  and 
for  her,  as  supplying  the  one  touch  of  poetry  here,  he 
conceives  a  romantic  regard,  which  she  more  than 
reciprocates.  An  offer  from  a  music-publisher  enables 
him  to  pay  the  landlady  her  bill  and  to  take  a  cottage 
somewhere  in  the  country.  The  girl  is  heartbroken  at 
his  departure.  Why,  he  reflects,  should  he  not  take 
her  with  him  ?  Of  course  he  has  too  much  worldly  wis- 
dom to  marry  her  ;  but,  even  on  grounds  of  humanity, 
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would  it  not  be  better  for  her  to  live  with  him  than  to 
be  left  in  loneliness  and  drudgery  here  ?  A  very  good 
play  of  a  serious  kind  might  be  based  on  the  subsequent 
history  of  these  two  persons.  Disparity  of  class,  in 
its  effect  on  genuine  affection,  is  always  an  interesting 
subject.  So,  too,  is  the  conflict  between  artistic  genius 
and  genuine  affection.  I  can  imagine  that  Mr.  Zangwill 
would,  in  the  epoch  aforesaid,  have  treated  his  theme 
grimly.  Of  course,  the  musician  would  have  belonged 
to  that  race  to  which  musicians  mostly  do  belong, 
and  would  have  been  an  earnest  believer  in  all  the 
tenets  of  its  faith.  The  barrier  to  matrimony  would 
have  been  the  barrier  of  faith,  not  of  class.  But, 
essentially,  this  would  have  made  no  difference  ;  and 
the  resultant  play  would  have  been,  at  least,  an  in- 
teresting failure.  On  his  present  tack,  Mr.  Zangwill 
knew  full  well  that  his  musician  must  be  an  aristo- 
cratic gentile,  and  that  his  play  must  be  a  sort  of 
fairy-story.  A  really  good  fairy-story,  on  this  as  on 
any  other  theme,  I  should  welcome.  Mr.  Barrie  would 
have  achieved  it.  He  would  have  touched  his  theme 
with  a  whimsical  magic,  transporting  it  straight  away 
from  the  plane  of  reality  to  the  plane  of  fantasy.  Mr. 
Zangwill  has  not  this  magic.  He  can  only,  as  it  were, 
doctor  reality.  His  characters  are  everyday  people 
behaving  as  no  person  would  on  any  day  behave — a 
compromise  which  is,  I  grant  you,  all  that  the  public 
needs.  They  are  not  figments  ;  they  are  merely  askew. 
And  the  mischief  is  that  they  are  not  at  all,  for  me, 
charmingly  askew.  Disparity  of  class  between  lovers 
is  a  very  ticklish  subject,  especially  in  comedy.  It 
requires  the  keenest  tact  and  delicacy  in  handling.  It 
is  one  of  the  subjects  which  can  hardly  be  made  to  yield 
the  same  effect  in  art  as  in  life.  In  life  there  is  nothing 
repulsive  in  the  fact  of  a  gentleman  falling  in  love  with 
a  servant-girl.  But  transfer  this  fact  to  the  comic 
stage,  and  the  effect  of  it  on  a  sensitive  person  will 
(barring  that  almost  superhuman  tact  and  delicacy) 
be  as  unpleasant  as  were  in  real  life  the  fact  of  a 
lady  being  in  love  with  her  footman.  Mr.  Zangwill 
has  failed,  from  my  standpoint,  to  do  what  almost 
everybody  else  would  have  failed  to  do  But  he 
has,  also  from  that  standpoint,  failed  deeplier  than 
quite  a  good  few  other  people  would  have  failed.  His 
star  rose  in  or  about  the  year  1890.  At  that  period 
every  new  star  gravitated  surely  to  one  or  other  of  two 
constellations.  Every  new  writer  became  straightway 
either  one  of  Mr.  Henley's  young  men  or  one  of  Mr. 
Jerome  K.  Jerome's  young  men.  Mr.  Zangwill  became 
one  of  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  youn^men.  Mercifully, 
the  allegiance  lasted  not  long,  for  Mr.  Zangwill  had  in 
him  line  stuff  which  could  only  be  developed  outside  the 
Jeromian  sphere  of  influence.  But  it  seems  that  even 
in  that  short  period  was  absorbed  an  ineradicable  virus. 
Mr.  Zangwill  in  his  prime,  deviating  from  serious 
literature  to  frivolous  dramaturgy,  recalls  to  us,  awfully, 
the  manner  of  his  early  master.  Jeromian  through  and 
through  is  the  atmosphere  he  infuses  into  the  Blooms- 
bury  lodging-house.  The  lodgers  are  heterogeneous  ; 
yet  at  every  window  we  seem  to  see  one  face. — Mr. 
Jerome's.  On  every  stair  we  hear  one  footfall — his.  On 
every  peg-  in  the  hall  his  hat  is  hanging.  The  haughty 
aristocrat  speaks  sharply  to  the  servant-girl,  and  his 
friend  tells  him  that  there  was  moisture  in  her  eyes 
as  she  turned  to  go.  "So  much  the  better",  says 
the  haughty  aristocrat,  "  it  will  make  her  face  cleaner 
perhaps  ".  That  is  perhaps  a  rather  extreme  instance  ; 
but  it  is  only  by  extreme  instances  that  a  general 
impression  can  be  briefly  conveyed  ;  and  I  had  to 
justify  the  deep  impression  of  Jeromism  which  the 
play  gradually  wrought  on  me.  Physical  humour, 
too,  in  which  Mr.  Jerome  dealt  always  lavishly,  is 
lavishly  dealt  in  here.  One  character,  in  a  fit  of  ab- 
straction, squirts  the  carpet  with  a  syphon.  Another, 
also  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  holds  the  teapot  in 
such  a  way  as  to  pour  out  all  the  tea  on  the  carpet. 
(It  does  one's  heart  good,  or  ill,  to  see  the  audience 
convulsed  by  these  simple  exercises.)  And,  all  the 
while,  Mr.  Zangwill  is  methodically  spilling  jar  after 
jar  of  the  Golden  Syrup  aforesaid,  and  smiling  bitterly 
while  the  public  sprawls  and  laps  it  up — sprawls  and 
laps  till  at  length  (when  the  servant-girl  has  inherited 
half  a  million  pounds  sterling,  and  has,  after  an  interval 
of  separation,  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  erst 


haughty  aristocrat)  the  public  is  sated  and  sent  home, 
smiling  a  sticky  smile  of  gratitude.  The  play  will  run 
for  a  very  long  while— clashing,  I  hope,  with  other 
plays  in  which  Mr.  Zangwill  will  try  to  give  to  the 
stage  something  of  his  own  remarkable  and  admirable 
self. 

I  have  pictured  him  "smiling  bitterly "  for  the  pre- 
sent. I  do  hope  the  picture  is  a  true  one.  But  I  have 
my  hateful  doubts.  I  am  sure  that  he  smiled  bitterly 
when  he  wrote  the  play,  and,  later,  when  Mr.  Frohman 
jumped  at  it  for  the  Duke  of  York's.  But  human  nature 
is  a  subtly  involved  affair.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in 
the  course  of  rehearsing  the  play  for  production,  Mr. 
Zangwill  gradually  lost  his  sense  of  aloofness  from  his 
work.  After  all,  the  play  was  his.  His  name  would 
be  on  the  programme.  He  would  be  held  responsible. 
And  it  is  nice  to  have  an  artistic  success.  And  it 
is  not  nice  to  have  an  artistic  failure.  Was  there 
in  the  play  anything  really  good?  Mr.  Zangwill  (if 
I  am  right  in  my  diagnosis  of  the  mood  of  a  dra- 
matist on  the  eve  of  a  production)  eagerly  asked 
himself  this  question.  He  tried  hard  to  find  a  reason 
for  answering  himself  in  the  affirmative.  For,  though 
a  man  is  ready  enough  to  scoff  at  his  own  work, 
as  studied  by  him  in  private,  with  no  necessity  to 
show  it  to  anyone,  he  resents  that  people  should  scoff 
at  it  when  he  gives  it  to  the  world,  and  is  anxious 
to  convince  himself  that  the  scoffers — if  scoffers  there 
be — will  be  in  the  wrong.  So  he  becomes  tenderly 
indulgent  to  himself.  If  his  work  please  the  many,  the 
many  are  right  ;  if  not,  not.  If  his  work  displease  the 
few,  the  few  are  wrong.  "Merely  Mary  Ann"  is 
giving  intense  pleasure  to  the  many.  I  hope  I  err 
in  my  suspicion  that  Mr.  Zangwill  sides  with  them 
against  me.  I  hope  he  is  grasping  me  by  the  hand, 
stammering  heartfelt  gratitude  and  promises  of  amend- 
ment. 

His  present  work  is  dignified,  or  shamed,  by  the  per- 
formance of  Miss  Eleanor  Robson,  an  American  actress. 
America  seems  quite  prolific  of  actresses  who  can  play 
quietly  and  naturally.  Miss  Robson,  in  virtue  of  this 
restraint,  and  of  a  very  gracious  "  aura",  nearly  makes 
the  play  (so  far  as  she  is  concerned  in  it)  seem  real  to  us 
and  delightful.  She  communicates,  throughout,  a  sense 
of  pathos.  Whether  she  has  strong  emotional  power  I 
do  not  know.  In  the  one  or  two  scenes  where  she  made 
a  direct  appeal  for  tears,  something  seemed  to  me  not 
quite  there.  Mr.  Ainlie  glosses  over  the  hero  with 
mediaeval  grace.  Mr.  Gerald  Du  Maurier  plays  another 
character  with  his  usual  composure  and  sense  of 
humour. 

I  must  postpone  to  next  week  what  I  have  to  say 
about  "  The  Prayer  of  the  Sword  ". 

Max  Beerbohm. 


THE  MUSICAL  GOOSE. 

MR.  MARC  A.  BLUMENBERG,  editor  of  the 
"Musical  Courier"  of  New  York,  recently 
treated  his  readers  to  an  article  on  the  earnings  of 
musical  artists  in  Europe  and  in  America.  His  main 
object  apparently  was  to  demonstrate  that  America  is 
extensively  exploited  by  European  artists,  and  some  of 
the  figures  he  quotes  are  a  little  startling.  Melba,  he 
says,  gets  at  Covent  Garden  ^120  per  night,  and  in 
New  York  she  asks  ^300 — this  is  Mr.  Blumenberg's 
way  of  phrasing  it  and  I  cannot  tell  whether  Melba  gets 
what  she  asks.  Calve  gets  ^120  at  Covent  Garden 
and  ^360  at  New  York  ;  Lehmann  gets  ^50  in  Germany 
and  ^,120  in  America.  Now  I  should  like  to  know 
what  proportions  of  these  sums  are  really  paid. 
The  vanity  of  opera  singers  is  colossal  and  on 
no  point  are  they  more  touchy  than  about  their 
salaries.  Astute  managers  found  out  long  ago 
that  at  heart  they  care  less  for  the  actual  money  than 
for  the  reputation  of  gaining  huge  sums  ;  and  the 
double  agreement  was  invented.  One  form  is  the 
genuine  document  and  the  real  amount  to  be  paid  is 
mentioned  ;  the  other  is  a  bogus  thing  which  the  proud 
possessor  can  flourish  before  his  friends  and  show  to 
newspaper  interviewers,  and  on  it  the  sum  is  nobly 
magnified.  How  much  do  Melba,  Calv6  and  Lehmann 
really  get  in  hard  cash  when  they  honour  America  with 
their  visits?    I  don't  know,  but  while  I  am  fairly  sure 
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they  do  not  get  the  amounts  reported  in  the  newspaper, 
without  doubt  it  is  something  considerable — else  they 
would  not  be  so  eager  to  go  back  again.  Mr. 
Blumenberg  refers  to  a  violinist  who  as  the  fruits  of  a 
brief  tour  carried  off  forty-five  thousand  francs,  and  a 
pianist  who  played  at  Nuremberg  for  £12  10s.  and  then 
asked  ^2,000  for  a  series  of  forty  recitals  in  America. 

Whether  the  Americans  consider  they  have  a  griev- 
ance in  having  to  pay  so  much  more  than  Europeans  to 
hear  the  same  artists  I  do  not  know.  Jf  so,  they  have 
two  remedies  :  they  can  do  without  hearing  the  artists, 
or  they  can  come  to  Europe.  There  is  no  third  remedy. 
When  an  artist  gets  a  reputation,  deserved  or  un- 
deserved, he  or  she  invariably  takes  advantage  of  it  to 
make  as  much  money  as  possible.  They  need  it  or 
think  the)-  need  it.  In  financial  matters  they  are  usually 
infants  and  get  rid  of  their  money  faster  than  they  make 
it,  so  that  a  good  half  of  the  artists  of  Europe  are 
always  harassed  by  creditors,  while  cases  are  common 
enough  of  men  and  women  who  have  earned  fortunes 
and  then  achieved  the  feat  of  dying  in  miserable  poverty. 
Opera  singers  are  the  worst  of  all  in  this  respect. 
But  even  when  they  are  not  extravagant  there 
is  that  vanity  of  theirs  to  be  reckoned  with  :  the 
amount  of  money  they  can  gain  is  the  measure  of  their 
popularity,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  interpre- 
tative musicians  must  often  have  been  struck  by  the 
fact  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  them  would  rather  be 
popular  than  really  great.  Again,  those  who  are  not 
extravagant  think  of  the  future,  of  the  possibility  of 
public  taste  changing,  of  the  certainty  of  old  age. 
All  things  co'mbine  to  make  them  demand  the  highest 
price  obtainable  for  their  services  ;  and  there  are 
reasons  why  they  should  ask  more  in  America  than  in 
England  and  more  in  England  than  on  the  Continent. 
On  the  Continent  there  are  a  great  many  very  good 
artists,  there  are  constant  concerts  and  opera  per- 
formances, and  there  are  traditions  as  to  artists'  fees. 
If  any  artist  of  whatever  rank  and  however  swollen 
with  vanity  were  to  ask  in  Germany  what  he  gets  in 
America  or  England,  he  would  ask  in  vain.  Even  if 
he  were  the  best  man  obtainable  for,  say,  an  operatic  part, 
he  would  be  left.  Directors  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him  and  the  public  would  put  up  with  the  next  best.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
Opera  places  are  low-priced,  deficits  are  made  up  out  of 
public  funds,  and  against  the  immense  force  of  general 
opinion  the  vainest  or  greediest  singer  is  powerless. 
The  singer  knows  it,  and  hence,  as  Mr.  Blumenberg 
points  out,  we  find  those  who  want  exorbitant  prices  in  j 
the  United  States  content  with  modest  earnings  at  j 
home.  What  is  true  of  singers  is  true  also  of  pianists 
and  fiddlers.  The  German  public  is  not  accustomed  to 
pay  huge  sums  to  hear  ever  so  great  favourites  ;  the 
favourites  know  it  and  take  what  they  can  get  and  go 
to  bed  to  dream  of  America. 

Consider  the  case  of  England.    With  the  exception 
of  a  few  extremely  popular  artists,  concert-givers  do  | 
not  make  money  in  England.    There  the  goose  has 
decidedly  been  killed.     A  few  pianists  and  violinists 
having  "caught  on"  the  country  was  inundated  with  I 
hundreds  of  these  long-haired  gentry,  so  that  further 
"catches on"  became  almost  impossible.    Millions  of 
tickets  have  been  given  away  during  the  last  few  years  in 
the  hope  of  attracting  audiences,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  public  will  no  longer  pay.  Why  should  you  pay  when 
agents  and  artists  come  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and 
refuse  to  budge  from  your  doorstep  until  you  accept  a 
couple  of  places  ?    The  case  of  opera  is  different. 
Amongst  the  sets  that   compose    a   Covent  Garden 
audience  there  are  a  few  names  to  conjure  with,  and  j 
the  possessors  of  these  can  get  fairly  large  sums,  though 
not,  I  am  sure,  so  much  as  is  commonly  supposed,  j 
Prices  are  high.    The  public  has  not  been  trained  from 
birth,  like  the  Germans,  to  think  four  or  five  shillings 
enough  to  pay  for  a  good  seat,  and  the  Covent  Garden 
audience  is  a  rich  one.    But  the  fees  for  singing  publicly 
form  only  a  part  of  a  star's  earnings.    When  not  at  the 
opera  he  sings  at  society  functions  and  gets  very  large 
sums  indeed.     I  know  of  a  tenor  who  never  had  more 
than  a  thousand  francs  a  month  in  France  ;  he  turned  up 
at  Covent  Garden,  made  a  bit  of  a  success,  and  immedi-  | 
ately  got  £jo  for  singing  a  couple  of  songs  after  a  j 
dinner.    Many  a  hungry  tenor  would  have  done  the  i 


thing  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  dinner  without  asking 
any  fee 

America,  however,  remains  the  happy  hunting- 
ground.  With  its  many  large  cities  full  of  rich  folk, 
the  concert  business  has  not  perished  as  it  has  in 
England  ;  there  are  no  traditions  about  prices  of  admit- 
tance or  the  fees  to  be  charged  by  artists.  Whenever 
a  European  artist  wants  to  add  a  few  thousands  to  his 
banking  account,  without  doing  much  work  for  it,  he 
writes  to  an  agent  and  books  a  passage  in  an  ocean 
greyhound,  and  hey  presto  !  the  thing  is  done.  Mr. 
Blumenberg  seems  to  regret  the  absence  of  a  duty 
on  foreign  artists,  but  I  cannot  see  how  a  duty 
would  alter  matters.  The  agent  or  impresario 
would  pay  it  and  get  it  back  by  raising  the 
price  of  tickets  ;  and  considering  how  much  the 
Americans  pay  at  present  one  may  be  sure  that 
they  would  not  boggle  at  an  extra  dollar  or  so. 
They  want  to  hear  these  people,  and  hear  them 
they  will  ;  and  they  have  the  money  to  pay.  Mr. 
Blumenberg  talks  of  a  regular  organisation  for  con- 
trolling the  whole  business  ;  but  he  is  vague  on  the 
point  ;  and  no  organisation  could  effect  any  reduc- 
tion of  fees  unless  it  had  an  absolute  monopoly.  And 
an  absolute  monopoly  would  simply  get  its  artists  as 
cheap  as  possible  and  charge  the  same  as  the  public 
pays  now.  An  organisation  of  this  sort  has  little  that 
is  lovely  to  recommend  it.  Business  organisations  have 
always  robbed  artists — composers,  singers  and  players 
— and  if  in  a  comparatively  few  instances  artists  can 
get  hold  of  a  little  extra  money  without  the  business 
men  being  able  to  grab  at  it  with  their  dirty  fingers, 
business  men  cannot  understand  that  money  earned  by 
the  practice  of  an  art  is  money  earned  in  a  legitimate 
way  ;  they  appear  to  think  the  artist  has  stolen  it, 
Operations  in  shares  and  trusts  and  swindlings  generally 
of  the  public  are  of  course  legitimate  methods  of 
getting  rich. 

One  could  not  object  to  the  wealthy  in  England 
paying  dear  for  their  music  were  it  not  that  the  fantastic 
fee  system  will  prove  a  hindrance  to  our  getting  per- 
manent operas  and  orchestras  all  over  the  country. 
We  don't  want  a  few  stars  making  tours  and  reaping  a 
huge  proportion  of  the  money  that  the  nation  can 
spend  on  music,  so  that  little  is  left  for  steadygoing 
concerts  and  opera.    Against  the  well-financed  star 
such  enterprises  as  might, be  firmly  established  have  no 
chance.    He  is  boomed,  advertised,  the  newspapers  are 
full  of  the  dazzling  sums  he  is  paid  by  the  man  who  runs 
him,  and  the  public,  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  state 
of  affairs,  rushes  off — more  especially  in  the  provinces — 
persuaded  that  the  star  is  one  that  must  be  seen  ere  we 
die,  and  away  in  a  single  evening  goes  money  enough 
to  keep  an  orchestra  alive  for  a  year.    For  this  reason  I 
should  like  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  whole  system  ;  and 
there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  it.    The  Press  instead  of 
playing  flunkey  to  the  Kubeliks  and  what  not — one  of 
whom  turns  up  every  few  years — by  declaring  them  to 
be  great  artists  when  they  are  not  and  publishing 
accounts  of  brilliant  offers  to  go  here,  there  and  every- 
where— instead  of  keeping  up  this  as    it    has  done 
far  too  assiduously  in  the  past,  it  should  publish  the 
truth  about    these  men's  earnings  if  not  about  their 
art.      Let  the  artists  be  judged  by  their  fruits  ;  do 
not  help  to  set  pictures  of  them  before  the  public 
with    halos  of   golden   sovereigns — stage  sovereigns 
which  look  real — about  their  heads.    If  I  were  a  less 
lazy  man  I  should  rook  out  and  publish  all  these  figures 
speedily,  and  I  suggest  that  some  younger  and  less 
occupied  man  should  devote  a  few  weeks  to  the  job. 
The  work  is  of  great  importance  for  the  future  of  a 
permanent  opera  in  London.     Singers  are  at  best  a 
restless  lot,  and,  as  I  have  said,  they  estimate  their 
popularity  by  the  money  they  can  earn.    With  their  un- 
easy vanity  neither  Mr.  Manners  nor  any  other  director 
would  be  able  to  keep  them  content  with  moderate 
salaries.    Yet  with  these  they  must  be  content  if  we  are 
to  have  a  good  all-round  opera  at  low  prices.  Dreams 
of  millions  in  the  bank,  tons  of  jewelry  and  castles  in 
Wales  will  have  to  be  contended  against  seriously  ;  and 
anyone  who  excites  the  imagination  of  giddv  young 
things  by  tales  of  Patti,  Melba  and  Calve  will  have  to 
be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  art. 

By  the  way,  in   the   "Musical  Courier"   I  read 
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that  Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage  offers  "  Parsifal  ".  This, 
I  take  it,  is  American,  not  English  ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage  will  offer  "  Parsifal ' 
anything.  He  also  "offers"  "  Peggy  from  Paris" — 
"  100  times  in  N.Y.  ".  John  F.  Runciman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SPOILING  OF  ENGLISH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  Winterwell  Road,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 
14  September,  1904. 

Sir, — Your  readers  cannot  help  being  grateful  to 
you  for  so  frequently  devoting  some  of  your  valuable 
space  to  points  of  English  grammar  and  style.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  articles  and  letters  which  you  publish  on 
this  subject  are  not  copied  by  a  score  or  two,  or  more, 
of  the  London  and  provincial  daily  papers.  Then  we 
might  look  for  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  number  of  writers 
and  speakers — and  at  present  it  is  a  large  one — who 
habitually  assist  in  "  the  spoiling  of  English  ". 

I  have  pasted  into  a  book  some  hundreds  of  instances 
of  "  Errors  in  English  "  of  various  kinds,  cut  from 
periodicals  high-class  and  otherwise.  These  include 
many  similar  to  those  recently  given  in  your  Review. 
There  are  three  flagrant  errors — of  which  I  have  many 
examples — which  I  do  not  think  have  yet  been  referred 
to  by  you.  They  are — (1)  The  redundant  and  inelegant 
use  of  "  but  "  in  such  a  sentence  as  "  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  he  will  manage  it".  That  the  "but"  is 
superfluous  is  easily  shown  by  a  simple  transposition, 
thus:  "That  he  will  manage  it,  I  have  no  doubt". 

(2)  The  use  of  the  conjunction  "  and  "  instead  of  the 
preposition  "to",  in  a  sentence  like:  "I  will  try  and 
do  all  you  desire  ".  That  "  and  "  should  be  substituted 
by  "to"  in  such  sentences  need  not  be  laboured. 

(3)  The  use  of  the  objective  "whom"  instead  of  the 
nominative  "  who".    Thus  :  "  One  of  our  most  gifted 

statesmen,  whom  it  is  supposed  is  "  ;  and  "  

gave  evidence  against  William  Ballard,  whom  thev 
declared  had  obtained  money  from,"  &c.  In  these 
cases — both  recently  taken  from  periodicals  of  high 
standing — the  verbs  "is"  and  "had  obtained"  are, 
respectively,  left  without  a  subject. 

Yours  obediently, 

John  Lanyon. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Cumberland  Street,  Manchester, 

20  September,  1904. 

Sir, — May  I  venture  to  indicate  what  seems  to  me 
the  spoiling  of  literature  by  the  want  of  care  in  punctua- 
tion and  the  frequent  use  of  "is"  instead  of  "be"? 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  attentively  peruse,  for  the 
purpose  of  these  remarks,  the  three  first  columns  of 
your  last  issue,  and  would  like  to  point  out  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  what  may  be  found  in  many  others  : 

Col.  1,  line  3,  omit  semicolon  ;  insert  comma 
after  "  and  ". 
34,  omit  comma  after  "Harbin". 

41,  insert  comma  after  "Plevna". 

42,  "  be  "  instead  of  "  is  ". 

Col.  2,  line  1,  omit  "  will  be  ". 

23,  comma  after  "  season  ". 

34,  omit  comma  after  "  argument". 

49,  "  think  "  instead  of  "  thinks  ". 

Col.  3,  line  4,  "  be  "  instead  of  "  is  ". 

12,  comma  after  "  coal  ". 
34,  omit  "  it  is  "  after  "  unless," 
and  avoid  tautology. 

56,  omit  comma  after   "  great  "  : 

comma  before  "  though  ". 

57,  "  decide  "     instead    of    "  de- 

cides "  ;     comma  after 
"  treaty  ". 

Further,  in  quoting  from  a  contemporary  the  quota- 


tion ought  surely  to  be  given  exactly  as  printed  : 
thus,  Mr.  Raven-Hill's  cartoon  in  "Punch"  has  the 
lines 

"  Quoth  Dunraven,  '  Devolution  !' 
Only  that,  and  nothing  more", 

which  differs  from  your  text. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Saturday  Review  and  send  it  to  Mexico  with  "  Punch  ", 
which  I  regard  as  an  authority  on  literature,  so  please 
do  not  take  umbrage  at  my  remarks.  The  following  I 
thought  so  good  that  a  copy  was  made  in  my  note 
book  : — "  If  the  old  thing  were  beautiful,  and  the  new 
be  hideous,  there  is  perfection. — Ed.  S.  R."  p.  173. 
Here  are  demonstrated  the  uses  of  "  were  "  and  "  be  ", 
in  contradistinction  to  "  was  "  and  "  is  "  as  exemplified 
above. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  C.  Fletcher. 

[We  do  not  pretend  to  be  omniscient  and  infallible  in 
these  matters — only  the  very  ignorant  man  has  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  English  tongue.  But  the  points 
which  Mr.  Fletcher  raises  in  our  issue  of  17  September 
are  immaterial.  We  hope  Mr.  Fletcher  in  seeking  for 
motes  in  another's  eye  will  never  have  the  humiliation 
to  find  a  beam  in  his  own. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
11  Campden  Hill  Court,  W.,  18  September,  1904. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  reply  (in  part)  to  your 
correspondent  F.  C.  Constable,  in  your  current  issue, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  ask  him  a  question  ?  I  can- 
not, unfortunately,  pretend  to  supply  him  with  correct 
definitions  of  the  terms  "  free  trade  "  and  "  protection  ". 
The  words  are  merely  names  used  to  denote,  more  or 
less  appropriately,  certain  definite  ideas,  and  are  not  in 
themselves  either  definitions,  or  even  descriptive  ap- 
pellations. To  those  ignorant  of  the  Irish  question  or 
the  temperance  question  the  actual  expressions  "home 
Rule "  and  "local  option"  respectively  can  of  them- 
selves convey  little  or  no  meaning  ;  similarly  the  actual 
words  "  free  trade  "  and  "  protection  "  can  convey  little 
to  those  ignorant  of  what  (for  want  of  a  better  name) 
is  called  "  political  economy  ".  And,  after  all,  is  a  de- 
finition so  necessary  ?  Would  an  epigrammatic  defini- 
tion of,  say,  "  the  Westminster  confession  "  assist  us 
in  understanding  the  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation, 
or  of  predestination  and  free  will  ? 

Mr.  Constable's  question,  as  stated  by  himself,  seems 
to  involve  a  petitio  principii,  for  he  says  "  Certain 
foreign  countries  make  Englishmen  who  export  certain 
things  to  them  pay  certain  taxes " — which  can  only 
mean  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  the  producer  (exporter) 
in  England,  and  not  the  consumer  (importer)  in  such 
other  country,  who  pays  the  import  duty  levied  by  that 
country  on  goods  coming  from  England.  A  priori  this 
contention  seems  reasonable,  but  in  practice  we  are 
encountered  by  a  formidable  difficulty,  which  is  best 
indicated  by  taking  a  concrete  example.  If  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  our  largest  exports  (in  value)  to  the 
United  States  consist  of  textiles,  woollen,  linen  and 
cotton.  Now  to  say  that  it  is  the  exporter  who  pays 
the  import  duty  (or  tax)  in  the  United  States  can  only 
mean  that  the  English  textile  manufacturer  who  exports 
to  that  country  sells  his  goods  duty  paid  in  the  United 
States  at  the  same  price  as  he  obtains  in  the  home 
market,  and  my  question  is  "  How  does  he  do  it  ?  "  To 
put  it  plainly  "  From  where  does  the  English  manufac- 
turer get  the  money  to  pay  the  United  States  import 
duty  on  textiles,  since,  ex  hypothesi,  he  cannot  get  it 
from  his  customer  the  importer  (or  consumer)?"  If 
Mr.  Constable  can  clear  up  this  difficulty  for  me  I  shall 
be  sincerely  grateful,  and  ready  to  do  my  best  to  explain 
to  him  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "discriminative 
duties "  which  he  has  apparently  entirely  misappre- 
hended. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Martin. 
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BY  ARUN. 

T^O  you  remember  how  we  wandered,  you  and  I, 

Making  the  silence  of  the  woods  our  own, 
Nor  cared  though  summer  tarried  or  heard  the  high 

winds  moan 
Far  from  the  beeches'  sunlight  and  our  joy  ? 
Do  you  remember — nay  can  anything  destroy 
For  you  or  me  that  blissful  memory? 
Would  we  might  sit  together  as  in  those  golden  days, 
Sole  in  the  valley  musing  noon's  long  dream 
We  sat  in  talk  together  by  Arun's  pensive  stream, 
Or  silent  watched  across  the  embers  pale 
The  flushed  moon  swim  above  the  sleeping  vale, 
Till  dawn  sighed  gently  through  the  clinging  haze. 
It  may  not  be — yet  on  this  long  toil's  distant  way 
The  same  peace  journeying  makes  it  good  to  know 
That  this  fair  eve  sees  there  the  same  white  mist- 
wreaths  grow 
From  down  to  down  until  another  day 
Smiles  on  the  pleasant  land  where  once  you  dwelled 
with  me 

By  Arun  gliding  silent  to  the  sea. 

H.  Charlewood. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  DOUBLE-HEADED  EAGLE  AND  THE 
DRAGON. 

*"  Manchu  and  Muscovite."    By  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale. 
London  :  Macmillan.     1904.     10s.  net. 

A  T  this  moment  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned 
towards  the  life  and  death  struggle  taking  place 
in  Manchuria.  A  country  with  an  area  larger  than 
that  of  France  and  Great  Britain  with  Ireland  put 
together,  capable  of  supporting  a  hundred  million 
people,  is  the  scene  of  a  fight  which  bids  fair  to 
shape  the  destiny  of  two  empires,  if  not  of  a  hemi- 
sphere. And  yet  the  prehistoric  country  where  this 
dramatic  tragedy  is  being  enacted  is  as  little  known 
to  the  general  public  as  are  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa 
or  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  regions.  That  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  a  serious  book  on  Manchuria 
written  by  an  acknowledged  authority  and  brought 
down  to  the  latest  crises  in  the  events  of  the  Far  East 
no  one  will  attempt  to  deny.  Ancient  tradition  and 
native  chroniclers  tell  us  that  in  the  seventh  century 
Manchuria  had  already  attained  to  a  golden  age.  Her 
rich  and  populous  plains  were  then  in  a  state  of  fertile 
tillage  and  advanced  civilisation.  She  possessed  her 
scholars  and  scientists ;  her  literature  and  learning 
were  in  a  forward  state  of  cultivation.  But,  when 
arrived  seemingly  at  the  zenith  of  her  intellectual 
progress  and  national  prestige,  Manchuria  was  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  protracted  period  of  bloodshed  and 
rapine.  China,  after  centuries  of  discord  and  division, 
was  once  more  rallying  into  unity  and  was  being  welded 
into  one  compact,  huge  country.  History  fails  to  tell 
us  whether  in  this  process  of  integration  she  actuallv 
extended  her  attempts  at  domination  to  Manchuria". 
But  in  any  case,  the  latter  was  evidently  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  upheaval  of  her  cumbersome  neighbour. 
All  her  able-bodied  fighting  men  — the  bulk  of  her 
people — were  drafted  into  the  struggle.  Thus  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  she  appears  to  have 
crumbled  away  completely  from  her  former  elevated 
position,  and  for  the  next  two  hundred  years  compara- 
tively little  is  heard  of  either  Manchuria  or  the  Manchus. 

The  Hunghutzus,  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the 
present  campaign,  were  even  then  famous  for  their 
plunder  and  marauding  exploits  in  Manchuria.  This 
appellation  as  a  nickname  they  had  obtained  from  the 
vernacular  hung=red  and  hutzu=beard.  It  does  not 
follow  though  that  these  people  are  in  reality  red- 
bearded.    As  a  matter  of  fact  beards  are  not  common 


I  in  China.    But  masks,  false  beards,  moustaches,  and 

I  colour  stains  of  all  sorts  have  always  figured  largely  in 
the  theatrical  as  well  as  in  the  everyday  make-up  of 

J  Mongols.  It  is  presumed  therefore  that  originally  this 
brigand  tribe  borrowed  from  their  earlier  dynasty  the 
familiar  form  of  disguise  of  a  red  beard,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  their  victims.  The 
existence  of  these  marauders  in  the  present  seat  of  war 
and  their  ubiquitous  mode  of  life  may  account  for  the 
alleged  cases  of  torturing  disfigurement  and  atrocious 
maiming  of  the  wounded  attributed  to  both  belligerent 
parties  alike.  Both  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  are 
too  humane  and  compassionate  to  be  guilty  of  these 
atrocities.  At  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  are  told,  one  Nurhachu,  a  petty  chief  of  the  Manchus 
and  reputed,  like  so  many  Oriental  heroes,  to  be  of 
miraculous  descent,  had  his  grandsire  and  sire  slain  by 
a  treacherous  compatriot,  in  league  with  the  Chinese. 
Nurhachu  swore  a  lifelong  vengeance  against  the 
latter  State.  The  reputation  of  his  divine  birth  soon 
brought  him  a  mighty  host  of  followers,  and  his  genius 
both  for  diplomacy  and  war  was  so  all-powerful  that 
some  time  before  he  died  the  Manchu  leaders  became 
the  recognised  equals  of  the  Mings,  or  ruling  Chinese 
dynasty.  From  a  position  of  equality  they  speedily 
passed  to  one  of  supremacy.  Nurhachu  himself  how- 
ever died,  leaving  his  task  unfinished  and  Peking  still 
in  possession  of  the  Mings.  But  in  1644,  a  grandson 
of  his,  the  great  Shun  Chih,  was  at  last  proclaimed 
head  of  the  Ta  Ch'ing  or  Great  Pure  dynasty,  and 
ascended  the  Dragon  Throne  of  China.  Then  ensued 
a  remarkable  lesson  in  social  and  political  evolution. 
The  nominally  conquered  Chinese  became  virtually  and 
morally  victors.  In  a  very  few  years  they  had  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  absorbed  their  conquerors  and 
assimilated  the  whole  Manchu  race.  To  this  day  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  a  Manchu  from  an  ordinary  China- 
man. At  the  same  time  it  is  considered  a  distinctive  mark 
of  good  breeding  to  be  known  as  a  Manchu  and  in  the 
north  the  women  try  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  upper  ten  by 
posing  as  Manchus.    Moreover  thousands  of  Manchu 

!  families  still  live  in  cities  that  are  practically  contempora- 
neous with  the  old-time  victories  of  Nurhachu.  Manchuria 
remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  productive  countries 
in  the  world.  As  a  grain  depot,  Canada  is  her  only 
rival.  At  the  present  time  the  famous  Harbin  flour 
mills  alone  can  supply  80,000  Russian  mouths  and  feed 
half  a  million  Chinese.  She  can  boast  of  vast  ranges 
of  pasture  land  for  the  rearing  of  live  stock.  In  her 
eastern  or  mountainous  districts  she  possesses  prac- 
tically an  inexhaustible  supply  of  splendid  timber.  And 
she  is  rich  in  gold,  coal  and  other  valuable  minerals. 
The  climate,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  is 
undoubtedly  healthy.  Once  you  have  breathed  the  air 
of  this  Chinese  Canada,  you  may  easily  account  for  the 
hardy  appearance  of  the  Manchurian  men  and  women. 
Small  wonder  then  that  Russia  whose  envious  eyes 
have  for  generations  been  surveying  and  studying  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  country  should  have  thrown  in 
her  lot  for  its  absorption,  in  spite  of  the  paramount 
risks  she  knew  she  had  to  face.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Russian  arms  first  crossed  the 
Urals.  By  the  year  1638,  the  Siberian  cities  of  Tobolsk, 
Tomsk,  Yeniseisk,  Yakutsk,  and  Okhotsk  were 
founded.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  line  of 
Muscovy's  irresistible  attraction  towards  the  Pacific 
struck  a  northerly  direction,  leaving  the  regions  of  the 
Baikal  and  the  Amur  far  to  the  south.  It  was  a  party 
of  enterprising  Kasaks  who  first  heard  of  the  last- 
mentioned  river  and  the  land  of  promise  beyond  it.  A 
land  of  tribes  who  kept  cattle  and  worked  silver  and 
copper,  and  who  had  besides  plenty  of  corn  for  sale — 
a  priceless  treasure  in  the  desolate  northern  clime  of 

j  Siberia.  Reports  of  this  land  flowing  with  wealth  and 
with  an  enviable  seaboard  spread  apace.  Yakutsk  was 
destined  to  be  the  starting  point  for  a  number  of 
exploring  expeditions,  and  from  1643  onwards  Man- 
churia became  a  hunting-ground  for  Kasak  adventure 
and  depredation.  Thus  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago 
Manchu  and  Muscovite  met  in  rivalry  upon  the  very 
same  territory  of  the  present  strife,  and  the  seeds  of 
acquisition  were  quietly  sown  by  Russia.  The  bear  of 
he  north  moves  slowly  and  laboriously,  but  surely  ;  he 
withdraws  not  from  his  intended  prey,  unless  "  il  recule 
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pour  mieux  sauter  ".  Mr.  Weale's  instructive  and  well- 
illustrated  volume  on  "  Manchu  and  Muscovite  "  was 
already  in  the  press  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war.  A  good  deal  of  what  he  tells  us  is  not  only  past 
and  present  history  of  an  interesting-  kind,  but  is  also 
a  forecast  of  several  events  which  have  since  intervened 
or  are  at  this  moment  being  enacted.  Of  Dalny,  for 
instance,  he  says  that  it  would  take  many  millions  of 
roubles  to  make  it  a  strong  place,  and  although  con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dalny 
would  be  left  to  its  own  fate  by  the  Russians  were  it 
attacked  in  earnest.  Dalny,  he  prophesies,  is  doomed, 
for  the  town  is  a  failure — and  Viceroy  Alexeyeff  has 
declared  that  Port  Arthur  alone  shall  be  heard  of  in 
the  Kuantung  territory  in  five  years'  time.  ' '  Who 
knows  if  even  Port  Arthur  will  be  heard  of  then  ?  " 
It  is  the  merest  foolishness  for  people,  Mr.  Weale 
rightly  remarks,  to  put  together  books  about  countries 
when  they  do  not  know  the  language  of  the  people, 
their  history,  their  mode  of  thought,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  "atmosphere"  of  the  country.  In 
China  "atmosphere"  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
unless  you  understand  that  thoroughly,  as  well  as  the 
language,  you  must  necessarily  be  quite  at  sea.  Mr. 
Weale  is  not  only  a  recent  traveller  in  Manchuria,  but 
he  has  known  the  Far  East  since  his  first  days.  As  a 
contrast  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  China  and  the 
Chinese,  he  acknowledges  that  he  does  not  know  twelve 
words  of  Russian  and  he  has  seemingly  been  little,  or 
possibly  not  at  all,  in  Russia  proper  ;  hence,  like  most 
outsiders,  he  is  prepared  to  criticise  Russia  and  Russia's 
methods  with  undue  severity.  He  forms  a  too  hasty 
estimate  of  the  Russian  character,  judging  merely  from 
what  he  has  seen  of  the  Russian  population  at  present 
in  Manchuria.  For  the  time  being,  this  consists  mainly 
of  decentralised,  unbridled  Siberian  troops,  and  of 
trading-adventurer-army-contractors.  Money,  in  the 
vicinity  of  rapidly  growing  towns  and  railways,  is  as 
easily  made  as  it  is  lavishly  squandered.  It  would 
be  as  fair  to  accept  the  Russian  in  these  regions  as  a 
type  of  the  Tsar's  European  subjects  as  to  take  the 
population  of  San  Francisco  of  twenty  years  ago  as  a 
sample  of  genuine  American  blood,  or  the  present  in- 
habitants of  the  Sudan  as  a  specimen  of  the  average 
Englishman.  Mr.  Weale  inveighs  against  the  Russian 
Government  for  being,  not  only  hopelessly  corrupt,  but 
hopelessly  muddling  into  the  bargain.  The  latter 
epithet,  he  should  remember,  might  justly  be  bestowed 
upon  other  Governments  besides  that  of  Russia.  At 
the  same  time  he  makes  the  common  error  of  foreigners 
by  attempting  to  adjudge  the  Russian  Government  by 
the  standard  of  a  universal  franchise.  His  charges  too 
are  for  the  most  part  based  upon  the  Western  axiom 
that  no  non-representative  government  is  worth  a 
fig.  He  forgets  that  in  a  country  where  80  per 
cent,  of  the  population  can  neither  read  nor  write  a 
government  by  popular  vote  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  experienced  legislators,  prove  to  be  a  dangerous 
anomaly.  He  also  condemns  the  meagre  influence  of 
the  Russian  press.  The  free  vox  populi  newspaper 
again  is  a  purely  Western  institution,  which  in  the 
present  conditions  of  an  illiterate  country  like  Russia 
would  assuredly  defeat  its  own  object.  One  crucial 
point  in  the  present  contest  is  undoubtedly  the  pitting  of 
the  careless,  dilatory  and  distinctly  unenterprising 
temperament  of  the  Slav  against  the  innately  stolid, 
matter-of-fact,  money-grabbing  instincts  of  the  China- 
man. "China"  says  Mr.  Weale  "has  been  growing 
firmer,  has  been  learning  more  and  more  and  is  shortly 
to  become  so  formidable  that  her  voice  will  be  the  voice 
of  the  master  ". 


ELIZABETHAN  CRITICISM. 

"  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays."  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  G.  Gregory  Smith.  2  vols. 
Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    1904.     12s.  net. 

'T^HESE  two  volumes  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by 
all  serious  students  of  Elizabethan  literature. 
Mr.  Gregory  Smith  here  presents  us  with  every  critical 
treatise  and  with  almost  every  contribution  of  any 
importance  or  interest  in  Elizabethan  criticism  which 
appeared  between  1570  and  about  1603,  in  other  words 


between  the  appearance  of  Ascham's  "  Scholemaster  "" 
with  whose  chapter  on  Imitation  the  extracts  open,  and 
Daniel's  "  Defence  of  Rhyme"  with  a  reprint  of  which 
they  conclude.  We  have  thus  within  the  strict  chrono- 
logical limits  not  of  the  Elizabethan  age  in  the  extended 
sense  of  the  term  but  of  Elizabeth's  reign  a  practically 
complete  epitome  of  such  typical  criticism  as  appeared 
in  prose.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Gregory  Smith  has  in 
this  principle  of  arrangement  been  more  anxious  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  specialists  than  to  interest 
general  readers.  And  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
he  has  been  well  advised.  In  dealing  with  criticism 
it  is  well  to  be  critical.  The  years  during  which 
Elizabeth  occupied  the  throne  neither  defined  nor  ter- 
minated an  era  in  literature,  and  it  is  surely  a  very 
Procrustean  treatment  of  criticism  to  recognise  nothing 
except  what  falls  between  the  accession  and  the  death 
of  the  Queen.  Mr.  Gregory  Smith  is  indeed  perfectly 
justified  in  excluding  Bolton's  "  Hypercritica ",  the 
critical  writings  of  Bacon  and  the  most  important 
critical  writings  of  Ben  Jonson  because  with  other  con- 
temporary treatises  and  fragments  they  do  mark  a 
further  stage  in  the  development  of  criticism  and  would 
fill  with  propriety  another  volume,  as  we  hope  they  will 
do.  But  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  some 
account  of  writings  which  may  be  said  to  have  initiated 
critical  literature  in  England  after  the  Renaissance  had 
defined  itself,  such  as  Elyot's  "  Governour  ",  Wilson's 
two  treatises,  Leonard  Coxe's  "  Rhetoric"  and  the  like, 
but  for  these  works  Mr.  Gregory  Smith  has  only  space 
for  the  most  cursory  notice. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  an  age  of  great  creative 
energy  is  not  an  age  in  which  criticism  flourishes,  and 
it  is  a  commonplace  the  truth  of  which  is  very  strikingly 
illustrated  by  what  we  find  in  these  volumes.  Nothing" 
can  be  more  significant  than  the  fact  that  Elizabethan 
criticism  did  not  originate  from  any  interest  in  analytical 
investigation,  from  any  desire  to  ascertain  and  establish 
principles  and  canons  or  from  any  attempt  to  apply 
them  to  existing  works.  With  current  literature  re- 
garded simply  as  literature,  it  did  not  concern  itself. 
No  critic  of  those  times  ever  dreamed  of  "  reviewing  " 
the  poems  or  dramas  or  novels  of  which  the  age  was 
so  prolific.  Controversial  in  its  origin,  as  Mr.  Gregory 
Smith  remarks,  it  was  controversial  in  its  purpose  and 
tone,  and  the  controversies  from  which  it  sprang  had, 
curiously  enough,  very  little  reference  to  the  subjects 
with  which  criticism  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term 
is  chiefly  interested.  Thus  at  least  half  of  the  extracts 
and  treatises  given  by  Mr.  Gregory  Smith  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  adaptability  or  non-adaptability  of 
classical  metres  to  English  poetry,  the  relative  merits 
and  demerits  of  rhymed  and  unrhymed  verse  and  the 
technicalities  of  prosody.  Ascham  in  words  which 
remind  us  of  Milton's  prefatory  note  to  "  Paradise  Lost  " 
had  expressed  his  objection  to  rhymed  verse  :  "  This 
misliking  of  rhyming  beginneth  not  now  of  any  new- 
fangled singularity  but  hath  long  been  misliked  and 
that  of  men  of  greatest  learning  and  deepest  judge- 
ment." The  introduction  of  classical  metres  and  more 
especially  of  the  hexameter  followed  though  Ascham 
had  very  sensibly  observed  that  English  prosody  should 
confine  itself  to  the  Iambic  which  it  "would  receive 
as  naturally  as  either  Greek  or  Latin  "  and  had  pro- 
tested against  the  introduction  of  the  hexameter  on 
the  ground  that  it  "  doth  rather  trotte  and  hoble 
than  runne  smothly  in  our  English  tong ".  Such 
however  was  not  the  opinion  of  Drant,  Gascoigne, 
Stanyhurst,  Harvey,  Sidney,  Campion  and  others,  in- 
cluding at  first  Spenser,  and  a  very  lively  controversy 
ensued.  The  apologists  of  rhyme  had  the  advantage 
of  unity  in  their  camp,  but  the  apologists  of  classical 
metres  were  in  schism  among  themselves,  Drant  and 
his  partisans  contending  that  English  verse  should,  like 

I  that  of  the  ancient  classical  languages,  be  quantitative, 
Harvey  and  his  partisans  including  Sidney  and  Spenser 
contending  on  the  other  hand  that  it  should  be 
accentual.  The  most  remarkable  contributions  to  this 
not  very  edifying  controversy  are  Gascoigne's  "  Certayne 
Notes  of  Instruction  "  Campion's  "  Observations  "  and 
Daniel's  "  Defence  of  Rhyme  ".  Of  the  first  it  may  be 
said  that  succinct  though  it  be  it  is  by  far  the  best 
treatise  on  prosody  which  appeared  in  those  times. 

'  Gascoigne  shows  his   good   sense   by  ignoring  the 
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■classical  metre  craze  and  demonstrating  its  absurdity 
by  his  sound  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  rhythm 
and  harmony,  of  the  genius  of  our  language  and  pro- 
priety of  expression.  He  saw  the  importance  of 
reducing  to  some  rule  the  utter  anarchy  which  prevailed 
in  everything  pertaining  to  prosody  the  principles  of 
which  were  then  as  unfixed  as  the  language  itself.  Of 
Campion's  little  treatise,  "Observations  on  the  Art  of 
English  Poesy  ",  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  theses  ever  written  in  support  of  the  wrong 
side  of  a  question,  and  of  Daniel's  "  Defence  of 
Rhyme  ",  which  was  an  answer  to  it,  one  of  the  best 
•ever  written  in  support  of  the  right.  "Something  too 
much  of  this"  will  probably  be  the  feeling  of  most 
readers  who  have  gone  through  these  pieces  and  yet 
find  before  them  the  correspondence  between  Harvey 
and  Spenser,  the  selections  illustrating  the  controversy 
between  Harvey  and  Nash,  Stanyhurst's  Dedication  and 
the  weary  dissertations  introduced  in  the  treatises  of 
Puttenham  and  Webbe. 

A  far  more  interesting  series  of  critical  works  were 
inspired  by  another  and  less  technical  controversy. 
The  Puritans  had  little  enough  in  common  with  Plato 
but  they  were  quite  at  one  with  him  in  his  hostility  to 
secular  poetry.  In  1579  appeared  a  work  by  Stephen 
Gosson,  a  noted  Puritan,  the  object  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  title  and  title-page—"  The 
Schoole  of  Abuse.  Conteining  a  pleasaunt  invective 
against  Poets,  Pipers,  Plaiers,  Jesters  and  such  like 
catterpillers  of  a  Commonwelth,  setting  up  the  Flagg 
of  Defiance  to  their  mischievous  exercise  and  over- 
throwing their  Bulwarkes  by  Prophane  Writers,  Natural 
reason  and  Common  Experience."  This  book  was 
■dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Gosson  apparently  sup- 
posing that  Sidney  would  be  in  sympathy  with  his 
attack  on  the  "catterpillers"  referred  to.  Gosson's 
-work,  which  was  succeeded  by  other  Puritan  philippics 
of  a  similar  kind,  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  literature 
in  which  Elizabethan  criticism  finds  its  most  cha- 
racteristic and  certainly  its  most  attractive  and  eloquent 
•expression.  The  chief  objections  of  the  Puritans  to 
poetry  were  on  moral  grounds.  They  complained 
that  it  inflamed  the  passions,  that  being  fiction  and 
immoral  fiction  it  emanated  from  the  father  of  lies, 
that  it  was  "  Italianate  "  and  "  pagan  ",  at  its  worst  a 
pest  and  an  abomination,  at  its  best  but  a  vain  and 
trivial  exercise.  These  were  the  objections  which  Lodge, 
who  at  once  entered  the  lists  against  Gosson  in  his 
"  Defence  of  Poetry,  Music  and  Stage-plays",  set  him- 
self to  meet  ;  to  these  objections  Sidney's  admirable 
treatise  and  Harington's  "Brief  Apology"  were  also 
replies.  Even  Puttenham  and  Webbe  in  their  more 
technical  and  comprehensive  treatises  did  not  think  it 
superfluous  to  go  over  the  same  ground  with  wearisome 
prolixity.  Thus  we  owe  to  the  Puritan  "  Mysomoisoi  " 
the  definition  and  discussion  of  a  deeply  interesting 
critical  problem,  namely  what  constitutes  the  dignity, 
seriousness  and  importance  of  poetry,  but  the  definition 
and  discussion  of  that  problem  within  very  narrow 
limits.  With  a  work  of  art  regarded  as  a  work  of  art, 
with  analysis,  with  comparison  with  almost  all  in  fine 
with  which  criticism  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term 
is  interested  the  critic  had  practically  no  concern.  The 
primary  consideration  with  him  was  to  refute  the  in- 
vectives and  answer  the  objections  of  the  Puritans,  to 
•demonstrate  that  poetry  had  a  divine  origin,  that  in 
primitive  times  it  was  the  chief  medium  of  conveying 
both  religious  and  secular  instruction,  that  it  stood  and 
stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  theology,  to  morals,  to 
politics,  that  it  is  distinguished  from  philosophy  simply 
because  it  appeals  to  the  senses  and  the  emotions  and 
gives  pleasure. 

The  one  great  service  of  the  Elizabethan  critics,  and 
this  applies  more  particularly  to  Sidney's  "Apology  for 
Poetry",  is  that  they  marshalled  all  that  could  be  said 
and  all  that  could  be  gathered  from  their  ancient  and 
modern  predecessors  in  support  of  contentions  of  this 
kind.  If  they  were  more  successful  as  rhetoricians 
than  as  critics,  they  certainly  demonstrated  that  the 
difference  between  poetry  of  the  highest  order  and 
poetry  of  a  secondary  order  is  not  so  much  a  difference 
in  degree  as  a  difference  in  kind.  The  more  elaborate 
critical  treatises  which  did  not  immediately  spring  from 
controversy,  such  as  Webhe's  "Discourse  of  English 


j  Poesy"  and  Puttenham  \s  "Art  of  English  Poesie ", 
are  of  far  less  interest.  Webbe,  though  a  genuine 
enthusiast,  was  plainly  very  ill-equipt  for  the  task  lie 
undertook,  being  a  man  of  no  taste  and  much  ignor- 
ance. Thus  he  confounds  blank  verse  with  hexameters, 
and  trochees  with  tribrachs,  has  apparently  no  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  "  quantity",  and  is  constantly 
tripping  in  the  rudiments  of  the  subject  he  discusses. 
Puttenham's  treatise  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  and 
most  methodical  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
those  times,  but  he  has  much  more  learning  than  in- 
sight. He  is  not  so  much  a  critic  as  a  grammarian 
and  rhetorician.  He  confines  himself  wholly  to  style 
and  form  and  throws  very  little  light  on  anything  else. 
He  has  no  originality  and  his  work  is  very  greatly 
indebted  to  preceding  writers  both  in  classical  and  in 
modern  times.  We  are  surprised  by  the  way  that 
Mr.  Gregory  Smith  in  attributing  this  work  to  Putten- 
ham does  not  mention  the  explicit  testimony  of  Bolton 
in  his  "  Hypercritica  ",  which  surely  settled  the 
question. 

A  word  of  hearty  congratulation  is  due  to  Mr. 
Gregory  Smith  for  the  very  competent  way  in  which  he 
has  performed  his  difficult  task.  He  has  been  scrupu- 
lously careful  about  his  texts.  His  general  introduction 
is  admirable,  particularly  when  he  discusses  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  Elizabethan  critics  to  their  prede- 
cessors in  ancient  and  modern  times  :  and  his  notes 
are  pertinent  and  learned,  though  he  has  been  a  little 
too  impatient  perhaps  with  the  tedious  labour  of  tracing 
quotations  to  their  originals. 


FERRARA  AT  ITS  HEYDAY. 

"  Dukes   and   Poets   in    Ferrara."     By  Edmund  G. 
Gardner.    London  :  Constable.     1904.     18s.  net. 

WE  opened  Mr.  Gardner's  admirably  printed  and 
attractive  volume  with  the  highest  expectations  ; 
and  these  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed. 
Taken  in  connexion  with  Mrs.  Henry  Ady's  "  Beatrice 
D'Este  ",  its  sister-biography  "Isabella  D'Este",  and 
one  or  two  other  English  books  lately  printed,  it  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  tide  of  interest  is  once  more  flowing 
in  the  direction  of  that  Italian  literature  of  the  Renais- 
sance period  which,  till  a  couple  of  generations  ago, 
was  in  English  education  what  German  literature  is 
to-day.  A  hundred  years  ago  Sir  Walter  Scott  could 
illuminate  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  in  that 
novel  which  was  Ruskin's  favourite  with  a  couple 
of  lines  from  the  "Orlando  Furioso  "  in  the  full 
assurance  that  the  bulk  of  his  gentle  readers  would 
recognise  their  source  ;  in  another  novel  he  could,  happy 
in  the  same  conviction,  make  his  hero  and  his  heroine 
"  turn  over  a  copy  "  of  the  same  poem  on  a  most  im- 
portant occasion  in  Osbaldistone  Hall  ;  hardly  seventy 
years  ago  Hallam  could  open  his  criticism  of  the 
"Orlando"  with  the  assertion  that  Ariosto  was  the 
"favourite  poet  of  Europe"  after  Homer;  and  only 
sixty  years  ago  Macaulay  could  assume  that  the  mass 
of  his  readers  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  would  know 
— without  further  reference — the  name  of  the  "courteous 
knight "  who,  when  forced  to  fight  with  Bradamante  in 
the  lists,  "exchanged  Balisarda  for  a  less  deadly 
blade  ".  Nowadays  we  fear  things  are  very  different  ; 
young  lovers  no  longer  conduct  their  wooing  over 
Ariosto  or  even  over  the  milder  pages  of  Tasso  ;  pro- 
bably even  Mr.  Churton  Collins  does  not,  as  Walter 
Scott  is  said  to  have  done,  read  the  "  Orlando  Furioso  " 
through  once  every  year  ;  while  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  him- 
self, who  seems  to  know  everything,  and  annotates  the 
great  Sir  Walter's  novels  with  the  most  copious  hand 
wherever  they  need  no  annotation,  is  forced  to  leave 
the  lovely  lines 

"  Oh  !  gran  bonta  dei  cavalieri  antiqui 
Erano  nemici  eran'  di  fede  diversa  " 

without  a  single  word  to  tell  the  reader  who  wrote  them 
or  a  single  sentence  to  rectify  the  text. 

We  need  hardly  specify  that  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara 
dealt  with  in  Mr.  Gardner's  new  work  are  Niccolo  III., 
his  sons,  Lionello,  Borso,  and  Ercole  d'Este,  and 
his  grandson  Alfonso  I,  ;  while  the  two  chief  poets 
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discussed  are  Boiardo  and  his  greater  continuator 
Ariosto.  All  through  his  work  the  author  writes 
with  sobriety  and  judgment  ;  and  if  he  does  not 
succeed  in  kindling  enthusiasm  for  the  dreary  sequel  of 
political  meanness  and  unchivalrous  lack  of  patriotism 
that  characterise  the  external  history  of  the  age  he 
deals  with — an  age  when,  as  has  been  not  untruly  re- 
marked, a  bad  man  was  honoured  for  his  vices  and  a 
good  man  despised  for  his  virtues — he  at  least  makes  us 
feel  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  intellectual  fervour  of 
the  time.  Above  all  else  we  have  been  favourably 
struck  with  the  admirable  character  of  the  prose  trans- 
lations of  the  passages  from  Italian  poets  with  which 
he  so  freely  punctuates  his  pages.  Many  of  these 
translations  seem  to  be  models  of  what  such  renderings 
into  English  should  be  ;  they  have  grace,  clarity,  con- 
cision and  just  that  amount  of  quaintness  in  their 
phraseology  that  is  needed  to  lift  them  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  prose. 

Turning  from  Mr.  Gardner's  poets  to  his  dukes  we 
must  frankly  confess  that  his  hero  Ercole  interests  us  far 
less  than  either  of  his  two  brothers,  Lionello  and  Borso. 
We  could  have  well  done  with  a  far  longer  account  of 
Lionello  than  we  are  given  ;  and  even  Borso  appears 
somewhat  truncated  of  his  due.  In  one  or  two  places 
also  Mr.  Gardner  leaves  us  with  the  impression  of  not 
having"  quite  mastered  his  materials.  He  has  read 
through  his  subject  well  ;  but  perhaps  he  has  not  read, 
with  equal  thoroughness  round  it.  In  his  treatment 
of  Duke  Borso  we  miss  one  or  two  matters  that  we 
would  gladly  have  seen  alluded  to  or  explained.  We 
should  have  liked  some  little  detail  as  to  the  Menagerie 
at  Ferrara  with,  if  possible,  a  quotation  from  Niccolo  da 
Correggio  as  to  its  camels  and  giraffes.  He  is  probably 
right  in  representing  Borso  as  illiterate  in  one  sense  of 
the  word  ;  but  if  he  really  studied  at  Bologna  and 
Padua,  as  Mr.  Gardner  assures  us  he  did,  the  word 
can  hardly  be  pressed  so  as  to  exclude  all  knowledge 
of  Latin.  We  might  have  been  told  something  as  to 
others  of  the  learned  teachers  and  literati  at  Ferrara 
besides  Guarino  of  Verona  and  his  son  ;  if  nothing  else, 
we  might  have  been  given  the  weighty  words  in  which 
Nicolas,  the  German  editor  of  Ptolemy,  enumerates 
Duke  Borso's  chief  scholars  and  declares  that  Borso 
himself  is  "the  only  Italian  ruler  "  able  to  appreciate 
such  a  work  as  that  he  is  offering.  Again  we  should 
have  liked  some  reference  to  that  singular  embassy 
that  Borso  sent  to  England  in  1467,  an  embassy  alluded 
to  by  the  contemporary  English  chronicler  with  such 
tantalising  brevity  :  "  And  from  Schotlond  come  in- 
bassyters  ;  an  sum  com  from  the  Duke  of  Burgon 
.  .  .  also  there  com  inbassyters  from  the  Kyng  of 
Napyllys.  And  imbassytors  com  from  the  Conte  de 
Ferare."  Still  more  should  we  have  desired  to  see 
some  explanation  of  the  mysterious  passages  in  the 
contemporary  Burgundian  historian,  Olivier  de  la 
Marche,  as  to  the  joustery  of  the  "  Marquis  of  Ferrara" 
at  the  great  wedding  festivities  that  marked  the 
marriage  of  our  English  Edward  IV. 's  sister,  Margaret 
of  Vork,  with  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  Olivier 
was.  present  at  the  ceremony  and  drew  up  an  official 
account  of  it  ;  so  that  he  can  hardly  be  altogether 
wrong.  Moreover  he  is  supported  by  other  equally 
contemporary  evidence.  But  who  can  this  "  Marquis 
of  Ferrara  "  be  ?  Was  it  Borso  or  can  it  have  been 
his  nephew  Francesco — either  in  jest  or  challenge 
assuming  his  uncle's  title  ?  Lastly  would  not  Mr. 
Gardner  have  done  well  to  warm  up  the  pages  of  his 
book  for  English  readers  by  some  account  of  the 
numerous  English  scholars  who,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  took  up  their  abode  at  Ferrara 
to  enjoy  the  teaching  of  the  great  Guarino  and  other 
scholars  ?  As  it  is  we  have  practically  not  a  word 
about  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  famous  and 
hated  Constable  of  England  ;  or  about  William  Grey 
(the  patron  of  Niccolo  Perotti,  the  first  translator  of 
Polybius) — afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  or  about  Robert 
Fleming  the  Dean  of  Lincoln  ;  or  John  Gunthorpe  the 
first  English  translator  of  Synesius — all  of  whom 
settled  in  Ferrara  during  the  early  days  of  its  scholastic 
fame. 


THE  GOSPELS  AS  HISTORY. 

"The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents."  Part  I.  By 
V.  H.  Stanton.  Cambridge  :  at  the  University 
Press.    1903.    ys.  6d.  net. 

THE  temptation  which  chiefly  besets  the  theological 
scholar  at  the  present  day  is  that  of  spending 
his  life  over  a  succession  of  isolated  points  of  interest. 
Sometimes  he  discovers  a  document,  sometimes  he 
happily  combines  facts  which  singly  were  of  little 
significance  ;  in  any  case  he  enriches  us  with  a  definite 
addition  to  our  knowledge.  The  number  of  those  to 
whom  thanks  are  due  for  such  service  is  constantly 
increasing,  as  is  the  difficulty  of  discovering  in  what 
learned  volumes  their  contributions  are  buried.  But 
even  in  Germany  there  is  a  tendency  to  flinch  from  the 
task  of  systematically  examining  a  whole  complex 
subject.  Dr.  Zahn  of  Leipzig,  it  is  true,  with  none 
of  the  audacity  and  not  much  of  the  genius  of  Harnack, 
is  steadily  adding  to  his  series  of  works  on  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  already  the  most 
remarkable  monument  of  erudition  in  our  day.  But  he 
has  few  rivals,  and  it  is  a  welcome  sign  of  life  in 
English  scholarship  that  a  Cambridge  Professor  should 
have  undertaken  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  ths 
Gospels  in  a  series  of  four  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
has  now  appeared. 

The  present  state  of  the  problem  resembles  that  of 
1  modern  metaphysics.  Two  schools  of  thought  are 
criticising  one  another,  with  no  sign  of  an  approaching 
agreement.  There  is  equal  knowledge  and  ability  on 
either  side,  and  it  might  seem  that  in  freshness  of 
thought  the  older  cause  has  the  advantage  over  the 
younger.  Liberalism  in  historical  theology  is  falling, 
at  any  rate  for  the  moment,  into  a  conventional  state, 
as  the  iteration  of  catchwords  and  consecrated  phrases 
shows.  And  it  is  suffering  as  it  grows  popular  with 
i  the  thoughtless.  Criticism  of  the  Schmiedel  and 
'  Van  Manen  type  can  be  produced  with  as  little 
originality  as  was  the  crop  of  imitative  Kailyard 
novels,  and  its  vogue  will  be  as  brief.  There  is  no 
such  flimsiness  in  Dr.  Stanton's  work.  He  takes  the 
evidence  for  the  recognition  of  our  four  Gospels  as 
authoritative  documents  in  the  second  century  and 
examines  it  in  detail,  with  due  regard  to  the  estimates 
which  have  been  formed  concerning  them  since  the  rise 
of  modern  criticism.  The  work  is  done  with  scrupulous 
fairness  ;  the  effect  upon  the  shape  of  our  Lord's  sayings 
of  their  originally  oral  transmission  is  recognised,  and 
the  probability  that  S.  John's  Gospel  in  its  final  form 
may  not  be  the  actual  workmanship  of  the  Apostle 
whose  teaching  it  contains.  Dr.  Stanton  confesses  that 
supporters  of  the  traditional  view  have  pressed  too  far 
those  famous  passages  of  Irenaeus  and  Polycrates  in 
which  they  tell  us  how  they  had  conversed  with  men 
who  had  known  the  survivors  of  the  first  generation 
of  Christians.  We  cannot  read  their  words  without 
awe  at  the  glimpse  we  are  allowed  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  faith,  and  without  confidence  in  theiir 
attestation.  But  their  evidence  needs  to  be  weighed 
and  explained.  The  fashion  of  the  day  is  to  explain 
it  away,  and  Dr.  Stanton  is  more  than  justified 
in  rejecting  the  ingenuity  of  special  pleading  with 
which  its  cogency  is  depreciated.  The  evidence  that 
our  four  Gospels  were  recognised  as  historical  docu- 
ments far  back  into  the  second  century  has  not 
been  shaken,  and  it  has  not  been  stated  so  fully  and 
logically  in  England  as  by  Dr.  Stanton.  Nor  is  the 
other  line  of  attack  more  successful.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  place  a  number  of  other  Gospels,  of  which 
our  knowledge  is  still  very  defective,  upon  a  level  with 
the  four.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  lower  the 
authority  of  the  canonical  documents  to  that  of  these 
very  unworthy  rivals.  But  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any 
one  of  them  was  taken  seriously  by  an  important  Church, 
or  was  even  widely  circulated.  They  were,  in  fact, 
religious  novels,  and  to  regard  them  as  co-ordinate  with 
our  Gospels  is  to  betray  the  same  want  of  humour  and 
of  common  sense  as  was  shown  by  our  ancestors  when 
they  took  the  imaginary  travels  of  the  later  Greeks  for 
'  serious  geography.  The  critics,  indeed,  cannot  examine 
I  the  facts  dispassionately  ;  they  have  a  psychological 
j  explanation  of  Christianity,  and  quite  unconsciously 
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allow  this  presupposition  to  colour  the  evidence  in  their 
eyes. 

Dr.  Stanton  furnishes  the  best  antidote  by  his  calm 
and  full  statement  of  the  facts,  to  which  he  wisely  adds 
an  exact  citation  of  each  passage  on  which  he  dwells. 
But  his  work  is  more  than  the  presentation  of  a  case,  it 
is  a  serious  contribution  to  knowledge,  containing  ela- 
borate discussions,  as  ample  as  Zahn's  though  not  as 
discursive,  of  points  of  interest,  such  as  the  quarto- 
deciman  controversy  and  the  obscure  sect  of  the  Alogi. 
He  has  as  yet  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the  subject. 
He  has  shown  what  the  early  Christians  thought  of  our 
Gospels  and  to  whose  authorship  they  assigned  them. 
But  his  treatment  of  this  first  portion  of  his  task  shows 
how  solid  a  structure,  based  upon  unsparing  and  inde- 
pendent labour,  he  has  begun  to  raise. 


THE  NAVY  IN  PEPYS'  DAY. 

"  Catalogue  of  the  Pepysian  MSS."  Edited  by  J.  R. 
Tanner.  London  :  Printed  for  the  Navy  Records 
Society.  1903. 

"  'T'O  the  memory  of  Samuel  Pepys,  a  great  public 
servant ",  these  volumes  are  dedicated  in  the 
two  hundredth  year  after  his  death.  Dr.  Hickes,  the 
parson  who  ministered  to  our  old  friend  in  his  last  ill- 
ness—  Pepys  died  26  May,  1703 — writing  on  the  day 
following  the  funeral,  doubts  not  "  but  he  is  now  a  very 
blessed  spirit  "  ;  and  if  hard  work  well  done  ensure  a 
passport  to  the  realms  of  bliss,  that  "  very  worthy, 
industrious  and  curious  person  ",  as  Evelyn  styles  the 
deceased,  surely  earned  some  right  of  entry.  Turning 
the  pages  of  the  Diary,  the  eye  is  arrested  by  Mr. 
Pepys'  proceedings  on  another  26  May,  when  he  was 
employed  far  otherwise  than  in  asking  absolution  of 
Holy  Church.  Alas  !  it  being  Lord's  Day,  he  was 
entertaining  himself  with  his  perspective  glass  up  and 
down  the  church,  by  which  he  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  gazing  at  a  great  many  very  fine  women, 
and  what  with  that  and  sleeping  passed  away  the  time 
till  the  sermon  was  done.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing 
which  has  made  it  so  difficult  to  think  of  Mr.  Pepys 
without  a  smile,  for  when  we  try  to  conjure  up  the 
ghost  of  the  hardworking  official  who  devoted  the 
best  part  of  a  long  life  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
Pepys  of  the  perspective  glass,  Pepys  with  a  sorry 
head,  Pepys  making  good  resolutions  not  to  wash 
his  feet  for  fear  of  taking  cold  will  insist  on  rising 
before  us.  And  yet,  after  all,  the  Diary,  commenced 
in  1660,  ends  with  the  first  half  of  1669,  the  whole 
time  covered  being  less  than  nine  years  of  a  young 
man's  life,  whilst  the  official  career  of  this  great 
public  servant  lasted  through  the  greater  part  of 
two  reigns  and  only  terminated  on  the  abdication 
of  James  II.  Pepys,  by  his  will,  left  his  library  to 
his  nephew  for  life,  with  the  direction  that  it  should 
afterwards  be  removed  to  his  old  college  and  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  Master  there.  A  goodly  proportion 
of  the  MSS.  thus  disposed  of  concern  the  navy,  and  it  is 
to  these  Mr.  Tanner  has  given  his  attention.  The  most 
important,  the  Admiralty  letters — which  are  contained 
in  fourteen  volumes  of  which  the  first  is  not  in  the 
Pepysian  library — are  the  letter-bocks  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  their  publication  will  be  a  boon 
not  only  for  those  who  make  naval  history  their  special 
study  but  for  many  others  who  wish  to  attain  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  age  and  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  later  Stuart  kings  had  to  contend.  Want  of 
money  constantly  interfered  with  well-meant  attempts 
to  put  the  navy  on  a  sounder  footing  :  lack  of  means 
wherewith  to  pay  the  seamen  made  it  necessary  to 
enforce  the  prerogative  right  to  press  which,  though 
used  with  considerable  discretion,  as  letters  to  various 
officers  attest,  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  general  discontent.  A  result  of  not  being  able 
to  pay  wages  was  that  many  men  turned  traitors, 
and  Marvel  sums  up  their  attitude  in  the  following 
lines  : — 

"  Our  seamen  whom  no  danger's  shape  could  fright 
Unpaid,  refuse  to  mount  their  ships,  for  spite, 
Or  to  their  fel'ows  swim  on  board  the  Dutch, 
Who  shew  the  tempting  metal  in  their  clutch." 


j  Pepys  writes  to   Sir  T.   Allin  on  21  August,  1673,. 

I  that  he  is  troubled  to  find  De  Ruyter  "who,  as  he- 
hears,  hath  not  full  600  men,  should  have  200  of  them 
made  up  of  our  countrymen  and  Scotch  ". 

Dearth  of  funds  embarrassed  all  arrangements  for 
victualling  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  contractors  and 
rascally  pursers  to  excuse  themselves  when  called  ta 
account  for  their  delinquencies.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
bad  victualling  reacted  in  turn  on  discipline  ;  "  English- 
men, and  more  especially  seamen,  love  their  bellies 
above  anything  else",  comments  Pepys,  "and  to 
make  any  abatement  from  them  in  the  quality  or 
agreeableness  of  the  victuals  is  to  discourage  thenv 
in  the  tenderest  part."  To  avoid  the  more  press- 
ing difficulty  of  finding  money  for  wages,  seamen 
and  workmen  were  settled  with  by  tickets  and  ships 
which  ought  to  have  been  paid  off  that  they  might  be 
put  in  proper  condition  for  further  service  were  fre- 
quently kept  undischarged.  The  ticket  system  gave 
rise  to  much  misery.  Cash  was  seldom  available  to 
meet  the  tickets  when  presented,  and  the  unfortunate 

i  men  sold  them  for  what  they  would  fetch  to  save  them- 
selves and  their  families  from  starvation.  The  pecu- 
niary situation  dominated  every  business  transaction 

I  of  the  office,  and  credit  could  only  be  obtained  at 
usurious  rates.  The  correspondence  gives  many  an 
illustration  of  the  great  "  costliness  of  poverty".  How 
could  discipline  flourish  when  those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  navy  found  themselves  in  such, 
financial  straits  ?  The  disease  ate  downwards  ;  stores, 
were  embezzled,  returns  falsified  :  seamen,  who  could 
not  get  paid,  rioted,  whilst  captains  drove  a  trade  in 
carrying  merchants'  goods  and  neglected  their  duty. 
No  debtor  is  in  a  position  to  take  a  high  tone  when 
obliged  to  rebuke  the  shortcomings  of  others,  and 
Government    departments    are    no    exception    to  the> 

'<  rule.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is  more  surprising 
that  offenders  were  ever  brought  to  book  than  that 
so  many  escaped.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Charles 
felt  a  genuine  interest  in  naval  matters,  but  his  playful. 
fancy  asserted  itself  in  the  choice  of  commissioners 
appointed  in  1679.  Pepys  assumes  an  intention  on  the, 
part  of  the  King  to  "  sport  himself  with  their  ignor- 
ance ".  It  proved  a  right  regal  jest,  the  effects  of 
which  took  much  Pepysian  industry  to  remedy.  The 
general  election  in  the  early  spring  had  gone  against 
the  Court,  the  Papist  scare  had  driven  men  demented, 
Parliament  was  making  itself  objectionable  over  the 

.  Tangier  affair,  and  the  King  could  not  resist  giving 
vent  to  his  saturnine  humour.    Before  that  date  the 

,  navy  had  reached  a  very  fair  state  of  efficiency,  thanks 
principally  to  the  painstaking  care  of  Pepys.  In  1678 
eighty-three  vessels  were  in  commission,  the  magazines 
were  replete  with  stores,  and  of  the  first  three  rates 
there  were  thirty  on  the  stocks.  Soon  after  the 
appointment  of  the  new  commission  the  ships  in 
harbour  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  dogs  and  every 
department  of  administration  suffered. 

Pepys  returned  to  office  in  1684  and  at  once  set  him- 
self to  mend  matters,  and  when  James  succeeded  his 
brother  things  rapidly  improved  :  the  King  had  an 
expert  knowledge  of  sea  affairs  and  was  a  disciplinarian 
by  nature.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  naval  organisation 
was  "  more  efficient  and  governed  by  better  traditions  " 
than  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Pepys  was  the 
principal  instrument  in  producing  the  change,  but  the 
King  deserves  credit  for  having  so  consistently  backed 
his  efforts.  A  careful  study  of  the  more  solid  and 
enduring  work  of  the  years  which  intervened  between 
the  Restoration  and  Revolution  will  correct  the  im- 
pression, fostered  by  Whig  historians,  that  the  naval 
administration  of  the  Stuart  era  was  thoroughly  rotten  ; 
debt  there  was — and  debt  which  continually  tied  the 
hands  of  the  executive— but  the  Navy  was  in  a  parlous 
plight  in  this  respect  before  ever  the  King  came  home. 
When  Pepys  retired  from  office  he  received  no  pension 
or  reward  for  his  services  and  he  died  a  comparatively 
poor  man.  Two  hundred  years  have  passed. — It  is 
time  we  acknowledged  England's  debt  to  one  who  may 
justly  claim  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  founders  of  her 

I  naval  greatness. 

Mr.  Tanner  opens  his  descriptive  catalogue  with  an 
introduction  giving  an  account  of  the  papers  in  the 
Pepysian  Collection,  and  the  amount  of  material  he  has 
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worked  into  it  shows  a  true  grip  on  the  essential.  This 
general  introduction  takes  up  the  larger  part  of  the 
first  volume.  Pepys'  Register  of  the  Royal  Navy  and 
Register  of  Sea  Officers  occupy  the  remainder.  The 
second  volume  commences  the  series  of  Admiralty 
Letters.  The  way  in  which  Mr.  Tanner  has  set  about 
his  task  is  admirable,  for  the  cross-references  are  ample 
and  accurate,  the  notes  copious  but  terse  ;  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  dates — and  their  number  is  legion — 
appear  to  be  set  down  correctly  :  we  have  tested  many 
but  have  detected  no  error.  The  Navy  Records  Society 
is  fortunate  in  having  secured  an  editor  who  brings  the 
skill  of  a  craftsman  to  the  scholar's  desk. 


SIR  GILBERT   PARKER'S  PUPPETS. 

"  A  Ladder  of  Swords."    By  Gilbert  Parker.    London  : 
Heinemann.    1904.  6s. 

IT  is  not  often  that  two  romances  come  consecutively 
into  one's  hands,  dealing  with  the  same  period, 
which  illustrate  so  perfectly  that  difference  of  quality 
which  comes  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  imagination 
as  "  The  Queen's  Quair  "  and  "  A  Ladder  of  Swords  ". 
It  is  a  difference  to  be  instantaneously  detected,  to  be 
felt  in  the  reading  of  a  single  page  ;  yet,  if  not  felt, 
extremely  difficult  to  indicate  by  mere  analysis  and 
quotation.  One  of  these  tales  is  written  as  though  it 
happened  but  yesterday,  and  yet  goes  back  at  once 
its  three  hundred  years.  There  is  about  it  scarcely  a 
touch  of  the  wilfully  archaic  ;  just  a  hint  of  place,  and 
the  rest  the  simplicity  of  all  strong  feeling.  But  this 
other,  the  "Ladder  of  Swords",  uses  every  trick  of 
diction,  every  device  of  antique  colouring,  to  push 
its  stage  into  the  past,  and  succeeds  in  putting  it 
no  further  from  us  than  behind  the  footlights  of  a 
theatre.  Theatrical  it  is  in  all  its  twistings  ;  dramatic 
not  a  whit.  We  have  ruffs,  hose,  jerkins,  halberdiers, 
corselets,  morions,  Moorish  pikes,  birds  from  the 
Indies,  jousts,  tiltings,  and  so  forth.  Every  bit  of  stale 
colour  from  the  age  of  Elizabeth  is  plastered  on  to 
the  scene,  but  never  for  an  instant  do  we  get  an 
impression  of  that  age  ;  never  is  the  working  of  a  single 
mind  revealed  that  might  not  have  been  brought  up  on 
cheap  science  and  the  penny  paper,  and  not  once  is  there 
a  hint  of  the  moulding  influences  of  a  time  so  removed 
from  ours.  The  men  tilt  and  fight  and  drink  canary, 
and  the  women  sit  upon  rushes,  wear  ruffles  and  slashed 
sleeves,  and  use  the  time-honoured  phrases,  but  neither 
so  much  as  suggest  the  ferment  and  roughness  of  their 
time.  They  belong,  indeed,  to  no  age,  they  are  un- 
possessed of  reality,  they  are  of  that  great  company 
of  impossibles  that  people  the  stage. 

Even  the  pathetic  passages  have  to  be  taken  to  slow 
music,  the  Queen  "  making  a  motion  to  musicians  in  a 
distant  gallery  "  when  intent  on  hearing  every  word  in 
a  story  spoken  by  a  trembling  girl.  Elizabeth,  indeed, 
sets  a  high  standard  of  theatrical  verbiage.  "  Ye  have 
drawn  a  fair  picture  of  this  mortal  me  ",  she  says  in  an 
impromptu  reply,  "and  though  from  the  grace  of  the 
picture  the  colours  may  fade  by  time,  give  by  weather, 
may  be  spoiled  by  chance,  yet  my  loyal  mind,  nor 
time  with  her  swift  wings  shall  overtake,  nor  the 
misty  clouds  may  darken,  nor  chance  with  her  slippery 
foot  may  overthrow  "  !  Did  the  author  not  outdo  the 
courtier  in  his  descriptions  of  the  Queen,  one  would 
imagine  he  was  having  a  sly  laugh  at  her,  especially 
in  that  very  slippery  metaphor  about  the  foot  of  chance. 
"Her  eyes",  he  tells  us,  "wore  ever  a  determined 
look,  were  persistent  and  vigilant,  with  a  lurking 
trouble,  yet  flooded,  too,  by  a  quiet  melancholy,  like  a 
low  insistent  note  that  floats  through  an  opera  of 
passion,  romance,  and  tragedy  ;  like  a  tone  of  pathos 
giving  deep  character  to  some  splendid  pageant,  which 
praises  while  it  commemorates,  proclaiming  conquest 
while  the  grass  has  not  yet  grown  on  quiet  houses  of 
the  children  of  the  sword  who  no  more  wield  the 
sword ".  That  is  a  good  deal  to  put  into  an  eye, 
especially  into  a  queen's  eye,  and  the  fact  that  all  its 
piled-up  descriptiveness  produces  no  image  makes  it 
worth  quoting  here  as  significant  of  the  entire  effort 
and  failure  of  the  book.  It  is  in  construction  and 
-development  hopelessly  artificial  ;  there  is  not  any- 


where in  it  a  single  direct  human  touch  to  impart  to 
one  of  the  characters  a  savour  of  reality. 

A  note  appended  to  the  story  mentions  that  "  there 
will  be  found  a  few  anachronisms  in  this  tale",  but 
chronological  displacements  are  a  small  matter,  even  in 
historical  romance,  compared  with  psychological.  One 
does  not  complain  that  the  facts  and  the  people  are 
out  of  keeping  with  a  specified  time,  but  that  they  are 
out  of  keeping  with  all  time  ;  that  they  not  only  mis- 
represent the  Elizabethan  age  ;  they  misrepresent 
humanity.  One  must  suppose  that  such  a  book  is 
written  in  compliance  with  the  market  demand,  for  one 
cannot  imagine  its  compilation  proving  of  any  interest 
to  a  man's  intelligence. 


NOVELS. 

"  A  Bride  from  the  Sea."    By  Guy  Boothby.    London  : 
Long.    1904.  55-. 

Mr.  Boothby  seems  to  have  adopted  the  advice  of 
his  reviewers  and  submitted  his  manuscript  for  revision 
by  someone  possessing  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
grammar.  In  the  present  volume  there  is  scarcely  a 
sentence  for  which  a  Board-school  child  would  need  to 
blush.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
Boothby  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  change.  Syntax 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  sensation,  and  accurate  prose 
need  not  be  prosy.  The  story  is  very  simple,  and  is 
destitute  of  artifice  or  imagination.  The  whole  of  it 
may  be  told  in  a  few  lines  :  The  year  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada  a  Spanish  ship  was  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Devon.  A  young  lady  was  rescued  by  Gilbert 
Penniston,  who  took  her  to  the  house  of  his  father, 
Sir  Matthew.  They  were  presently  betrothed  ;  she 
was  suddenly  carried  off  to  Spain  ;  Gilbert  followed, 
brought  her  back  after  the  usual  adventures  and 
married  her.  Perhaps  there  exist  readers  whose  interest 
or  curiosity  would  be  now  and  then  aroused  by  such  a 
narrative. 

"  The  Black  Shilling."    By  Amelia  E.  Barr.    London  : 
Unwin.    1904.  6s. 

A  conviction  steals  over  the  reader  of  this  book  not 
unlike  that  which  made  Lewis  Carroll's  Carpenter 
affirm  that  his  slice  of  bread  was  disproportionately 
buttered.  It  is  not  a  bad  pudding,  but  there  is  too 
much  sugar  in  it.    Why  will  women  writers  so  often 
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GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £19,500,000. 

Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT, 
General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Head  Office— 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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A  WONDERFUL  DIVIDEND— 

The  Result  of  an  Investment  with 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President. 


Policy  No.  637,660.      Amount,  £10,000.       Issued  13th  July,  1894. 
Whole  Life.       10  Payments.       10-year  Distribution. 

Policy  £10,000     O  0 

Reversionary  Bonus    -       -        4,082    15  0 

Fully  Paid-up  Policy   -       -    £14,082    15  O 

This  Reversionary  Bonus  exceeds  4  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

The  Cash  Surrender  Value  of  the  above  Policy  is  at  the  present  time  £11,043  2s., 
ur  £1,043  2s.  more  than  the  Face  Value  of  the  .Policy,  although  the  Insurance 
has  only  been  in  force  ten  years. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  liberality  of  the  Policies  issued  by  the  MUTUAL 
LIFE,  and  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one.  Other  recent  settlements  show  quite 
as  good  results.  These  Investment  Contracts  possess  the  double  advantage  of 
affording  ample  protection  in  the  event  of  death,  and  of  creating  a  Profitable  Estate 
for  the  Policy-holder  himself  should  he  survive  the  Distribution  period. 


Particulars  of  Policies  to  meet  every  requirement  on  application  to  the  Head 
Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager, 

16,  17,  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

PAID  TO  LIVING   POLICY-HOLDERS,  OVER  £70,000,000. 

Assets,  £81,981,491.        Income,  £15,901,431. 


HAND-IN-HAND 

INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Established  1696. 

THE  OLDEST  INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 

LARGE  BONUSES, 


26  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,      Annual  Income     -  £512,500 
LONDON,  E.C  Accumulated  Funds  £3,214,365 


INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus-Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  OS.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 

A   Cash    Payment   of             £1,525    O  O ;  or, 

An    Annuity    of                                 14.0    O  O ;  or, 

A   Free  Paid-up    Policy  for      2,180    O  O, 


WRITE   FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  B.C. 

W,  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager  and  Actuary. 

THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33    POULTRY,   LONDON,  E.C. 


Funds  Exceed 


£2,814,000. 


Endowment  Assurances  at  Low  Rates. 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonuses. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  business  and  desiring  copy  of  prospectus 
should  write  to 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN   TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


LOW  PREMIUMS- LARCE  BONUSES — ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,194,485.  Income,  £398,982. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 


Assurances  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  communication  with  the  Office. 
2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  H.W. 

GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£l,00O,C00.        FUNDS  IN  HAND-£1,900,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Board,  of  Directors. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Lord  Arthur  Cecil. 
John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Henry  William  Riplev,  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

William  Muller,  Esq. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured  — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  oa 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 

LIFE   ASSURANCE.  ACCIDENT  ASSURANCE. 

INDUSTRIAL  ASSURANCE. 

Summary  of  the  Progress  made  daring  the  j>ast  Five  Tears. 

Year  ended  Premiums.  Increase. 


1898 
1903 


£333,241 
£469,502 


£136,261 


THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  Invited. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1903    -  £3,131,728. 

"  It  is  the  ideal  office  for  a  policyholder." 

Local  Government  Journal.*" 

mr    EIQHT=OPTION  TABLE 

And  other  Attractive  Schemes. 


Send  for  particulars  to  Dept.  1 1 , 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH, 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£50,000,000, 
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.overstate  their  case,  and  dot  their  i's  so  remorselessly? 
Especially  in  the  letters  and  conversations  of  her  lovers 
■Mrs.  Barr  leaves  too  little  to  the  imagination.  Perhaps 
she  distrusts  the  imagination  of  her  public,  and  knows  | 
that  its  palate  cannot  easily  be  cloyed,  no  matter  how 
saccharine  the  dish  presented.  Hawthorne  wrote  of 
New  England  in  a  different  strain  to  this,  and  when 
Mrs.  Barr  invades  his  country  she  might  be  well  advised 
.to  study  his  methods.  Most  male  readers,  also,  will 
tire  of  the  excessive  amount  of  still  life  which  cumbers 
these  pages  ;  the  author  loves  to  dilate  on  jewels, 
garments,  comestibles  and  the  varied  contents  of  rare 
old  cabinets.  Too  much  sugar,  again.  The  remaining 
ingredients  of  this  pudding  are  witchcraft,  Boston,  the 
'North  Church,  Cotton  Mather  (with  liberal  quotations 
from  his  diaries),  surpassingly  lovely  damsels,  heroic 
seamen,  puritanic  traders  and  improving  conversation 
>in  which  one  character  informs  another  (for  the  reader's 
benefit)  of  a  good  many  things  with  which  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  for  doubting  that  he  or  she  was  already 
familiar.  It  is  rather  stodgy  :  but  there  is  no  sin  in  it, 
any  more  than  there  was  in  Mr.  Shandy's  black  bear. 

"The  Fugitive."     By   Ezra   S.    Brudno.  London: 
Heinemann.    1904.  6.r. 

This  narrative  of  the  life  of  a  Jewish  orphan,  born  in 
"Russia,  which  reads  like  an  autobiography  and  perhaps 
is  one,  is  full  of  interest  and  pathos.  After  the  loss  of 
his  parents  in  tragic  circumstances,  Israel  Abramowitch 
is  brought  up  amid  the  hardships  of  the  Talmud-Torah  . 
(School  of  the  Poor)  and  at  a  yeshiva,  or  seminary,  1 
where  the  Talmud  is  almost  the  sole  object  of  study. 
The  admission  of  Jews  to  the  Gymnasia  by  Alexander 
II.  gives  the  boy  a  wider  outlook.  He  has  already  i 
'begun  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  his  faith,  when  he 
falls  in  love  with  Katia,  a  Christian  girl.  In  order  to 
"win  her  he  must  accept  baptism  ;  and  he  has  stifled 
his  scruples  sufficiently  to  undergo  the  rite  when  the 
spectacle  of  a  barbarous  massacre  of  Jews  at  Kieff 
(told  in  painful  and  agonising  detail)  brings  home  to 
him  once  more  the  eternal  conflict  of  race  and  religion. 
Katia,  moreover,  has  disappeared  with  her  father,  who 
is  suspected  of  Nihilism  and  has  fled  the  country. 
Israel  cannot  find  her  anywhere.  Baffled  in  his  search 
and  despairing  as  to  the  future  of  his  race  in  Russia,  he 
emigrates  to  America.  Here,  after  many  vicissitudes,  he 
falls  in  with  Katia  again,  and  they  are  at  last  united. 
The  experience  of  life  convinces  Israel  that  "none  but 
the  fugitive  race  are  the  eternal  bearers  of  the  cross  ". 
Only  love,  in  his  case  the  love  of  Katia,  can  reconcile 
the  individual  to  his  share  of  the  burden. 

"Spindrift."     By  Ella  Fordyce.     London:    Sonnen-  ' 
schein.     1904.  6s. 

When  the  opening  scene  of  a  novel  is  laid  in  a  fishing 
village,  we  know  that  the  chief  characters  will  be  a 
feturdy  Nonconformist  fisherman,  with  rigid  ideas  as  to 
filial  obedience  ;  his  lovely  daughter,  and  the  honest 
fisher  lad  who  has  loved  her  from  a  child.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  a  yacht  is  in  the  bay,  and  when 
its  owner  appears  upon  the  scene  we  know  that  the 
honest  young  fisherman  will  lose  his  promised  bride. 
"Spindrift"  shows  no  startling  originality  in  the 
treatment  of  a  well-worn  theme,  but  is  quite  healthy  and 
harmless  reading  for  young  girls.  The  dialogue  sug- 
gests the  style  of  a  serial  in  a  parish  magazine,  and  is 
curiously  stilted  even  for  its  period,  some  fifty  years 
back.  But  for  a  certain  freshness,  and  sense  of  beauty, 
in  the  description  of  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
Northumbrian  coast,  and  its  seafaring  inhabitants,  the 
book  would  have  little  to  recommend  it,  even  to  the 
class  of  reader  we  have  suggested  for  it. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Pagan  Ireland  :  Epochs  of  Irish  History."    By  Eleanor  Hull- 
London  :  Nutt.    Dublin  :  Gill.    1904.    2s-  6^-  net- 
Miss  Hull  could  probably  have  written  a  far  more  critical 
•  account  of  early  Ireland  than  is  contained  in  the  present 
volume,  but  we  dare  say  the  Gaelic  League,  to  which  these 
lectures  were  delivered,  did  not  want  one.   The  first  part  of  her 
book,  a  description  of  "  Social  Life  in  Pagan  Ireland",  gives  a 
very  good  and  interesting  summary  of  the  information  to  be 
i  found  in  such  works  as  O'Curry's  "  Manners  and  Customs"  and  1 


Dr.  Joyce's  "  Social  Life  in  Ancient  Ireland",  while  the  second 
collects  a  number  of  legends  of  the  early  kings.  The  multi- 
plicity of  unfamiliar  names  will  perplex  the  careless  reader,  but 
many  of  these  old  stories  are  very  fascinating,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  any  book  which  brings  them  together  in  such  a  satis- 
factory form.  The  extent  of  our  information  about  life  in  pre- 
Christian  Ireland  (as  opposed  to  the  exact  record  of  historical 
events)  is  quite  remarkable.  French  scholars  have  drawn  from 
the  Irish  poems  and  legends  most  valuable  material  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  Kulturgeschichte  of  Keltic  Europe  (for  there 
is  no  other  literary  authority  except  a  few  scattered  and  ill- 
informed  notices  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers),  but  still  the 
unintelligent  parrot-cry  goes  up  in  England  that  in  the  first 
place  there  is  no  Irish  literature,  and  in  the  second  Irish 
literature  is  worthless.  Too  much  is  claimed  of  course  on  the 
other  side,  but  if  any  such  copious  sources  had  existed  for  the 
study  of  early  Teutonic  life  we  should  never  have  heard  the  last 
of  them  from  the  school  of  Freeman.  The  present  little  book 
should  do  something  to  dispel  the  common  ignorance.  Its 
printing  and  general  get-up  are  certainly  not  worthy  either  of 
the  publisher  or  the  price,  and  there  is  no  index.  We  hope  to 
see  the  series  continued  under  improved  conditions. 

"  The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament."   Edited  by  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll.     Vol.   III.     London:    Hodder   and  Stoughton. 

1903.  28s. 

If  five  competent  theologians  bury  their  labours  in  one 
cumbrous  quarto  volume  which  appears  with  a  name  upon  its 
title-page  that  inspires  much  less  confidence  than  theirs,  we 
must  respect  their  evident  desire  for  obscurity.  Their  work  is 
sound  and  conscientious,  though  there  are  occasional  weak- 
nesses of  scholarship  in  the  commentary  on  Philippians.  There 
are  great  differences  of  scale  and  of  method  ;  some  publish 
their  results,  others  the  processes  by  which  they  have  reached 
them  ;  Principal  Salmond  on  Ephesians  has  written  what 
would  have  formed  a  substantial  volume  by  itself  ;  compared 
with  the  others  he  is  a  young  cuckoo  in  the  nest.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  editor  has  done  his  duty  ;  in  one  minor 
though  not  unimportant  point,  the  arrangement  and  contents  of 
the  critical  notes,  there  is  no  uniformity  at  all,  and  this  neglect 
of  duty  on  Dr.  Nicoll's  part  is  typical  of  a  good  deal  else  in  the 
book.  That  versatile  business  man  of  letters  has  no  doubt  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire  to  be  able  to  give  serious  attention  to  so 
dull  a  task  as  that  of  controlling  the  execution  of  a  learned 
work.  The  title  "  The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament  "  is  in- 
comprehensible, unless  it  be  meant  as  a  bait  to  catch  those 
who  have  to  expound  from  the  pulpit.  The  commentators 
with  good  taste  and  good  sense  abstain  from  homiletical  expan- 
sion ;  and  some  of  them,  notably  Dr.  Salmond,  display  an 
erudition  and  allude  to  an  array  of  foreign  disquisitions  that 
will  almost  baffle  the  would.-be  expositor  in  his  search  for  next 
Sunday's  material.  The  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  prefixes 
no  attractive  title  to  his  commentary  on  Ephesians,  supplies  a 
far  greater  wealth  of  thought  and  makes  a  smaller  show  of 
learning.  In  the  present  volume  Dean  Bernard,  the  most 
modest  of  the  contributors,  is  also  the  most  practical. 

"  The  ABC  Guide  to  Stock  Exchange."  Manchester  :  Free- 
born Franklin  and  Co.  1904.  Gratis. 
This  little  book  contains  a  valuable  and  interesting  record  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the  leading  Stock  Exchange 
securities  during  fifteen  years.  Its  authors  are  outside  dealers 
and  they  recommend  operators  to  speculate  on  deposited 
margin  and  at  tape  prices.  If  people  must  gamble  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  limited  is  certainly  preferable  to  unlimited 
liability,  both  for  agent  and  principal.  The  deposited  margin 
is  only  another  form  of  giving  for  the  "  put  "  or  the  "  call ", 
except  that  most  options  give  you  a  longer  run  for  your  money. 
Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Franklin  do  not  charge  brokers'  com- 
missions, but  make  their  profits  out  of  the  tape  prices,  which 
are  wide.  As  long  as  the  client  is  aware  of  this,  there  is  no 
harm  in  the  system,  though  whether  these  profits  are  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  regular  commissions  will  depend  on  the  stock 
or  share  dealt  in. 

"  Compendious  Syriac  Grammar."  By  Theodor  Noldeke 
Translated  from  the  second  and  improved  German  edition 
by  J.  A.  Crichton.     London  :    Williams  and  Norgate. 

1904.  18.?.  net. 

Professor  Noldeke's  Syriac  Grammar  needs  no  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  not  only  the  best  that  has  appeared  or  is  likely  to 
appear  for  many  years  to  come,  but  it  is  also  a  model  of  what 
the  grammar  of  a  dead  language  ought  to  be.  Dr.  Crichton 
has  performed  his  task  of  translation  conscientiously  and  well, 
and  in  performing  it  has  been  able  to  correct  a  few  oversights 
such  as  are  inseparable  from  all  human  work.  A  table  of 
Syriac  characters  has  been  added  by  the  able  pen  of  Professor 
Euting,  in  which  they  are  traced  through  Nabathean  and 
Palmyrene  to  their  original  Aramaic  forms.  The  introduction, 
in  which  Professor  Noldeke  gives  an  account  of  that  dialect  of 
Edessa  which  from  its  adoption  by  Christian  writers  became 
the  classical  Syriac  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  though  short,  is 
admirably  clear  and  pertinent. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  406. 
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People  will  talk  about 
the  way  VINOLIA 
improves  the  complexion. 


4c?.  per  Tablet. 


EPPS'S 


An  admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


The  Original  Cocoa,  and  a  Speciality,  being-  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  invigorating 
nutritious  qualities  and  its  delicious  flavour.  This 
Cocoa,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  substance  of 
the  Cocoa  Nib,  maintains  its  leading  position 
after  three-quarters  of  a  Century  as  the  best  form 
of  Cocoa  for  every-day  use. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  onee  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2.V  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  ,£100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 
Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

IF  YOU  DRINK  SODA  WATER,  DRINK  THE  BEST. 

w.&  J. 
Burrow, 

The 
Springs, 
Malvern. 

"Alpha  Brand." 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


Black  Handle 
Ivory  Handle  .. 
Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 
Russia  Leather  Case 
Kropp  Strop  Paste 


Wholesale:  Osborne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


21/- 
6d. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
J-<  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  \  FVGREEN  &  co-  )  Head  Offices : 

"      I  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


A.B.C. 

GUIDE  TO  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

1904  Edition  (14th).      200  pages. 


HOW   TO   OPEN  AN   ACCOUNT   WITH  £10  UPWARDS. 

A.B.C.  OF  CALL  OPTIONS. 
SELECTION  OF  STOCKS. 

FLUCTUATIONS  AND  PROFITS. 

AVERAGING. 

A.B.C.  OF  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
METHODS   OF  OPERATING. 

TAPE  QUOTATIONS. 
HIGHEST  AND   LOWEST  SALES    LAST  15  YEARS. 


CE.4T/S  AXD  POST  FREE. 


Address  :-PUBLISHERS,  12  Bank  Street,  Manchester. 


n  A  OD'O    Beautiful  Hardy 

mm  daffodils 

THE  , MQST  LOVELY  OF  ALL    $PRItfC  FLOWERS. 


BARR'S  POPULAR  21  -  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  for 

Pet-culture  cr  for  the  Flower  Border. 

HalJ  the  above  Collection  for  10/ 6. 

BARR'S  WOODLAND  21  -  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable 

for  Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 


BARR   Sc  SONS, 

ii,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE   BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will   find  First   Class   Hotel   Accommodation  at  the- 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


PUBLIC 


OPINION 

Price  2<i.  weekly. 


A  Rapid  Review  of  the  Press  Opinions  of  the  Week, 


Special  Articles : 

POLITICAL    WOBBLERS  : 

X.  Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell,  M.P. 

REAL   HELP  FOR  THE  HOSPITALS. 

Our  £5,000  Prize  Scheme. 

OUR  GIRLS: 

YIII.  The  Old  Girl. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.. 
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The  Saturday  Review.  ^  September,  i9o4 


THE 

PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  OCTOBER. 
Now  Ready.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Contains  a  remarkable  symposium  on  the  question — 

Is  the  English  Novel  Dead  ? 

Mr.  G.  S.  Street's  article  lamenting  the  decadence 
of  the  English  Novel,  which  appeared  in  the  September 
number,  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  that  the  Editor  thought  it  might 
be  interesting,  and  perhaps  even  useful,  if  he  sought 
some  particular  opinions. 

The  Contributors  to  this  symposium  are  the 
following  : — 

JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES,    EDMUND  GOSSE, 

H.  G.  WELLS,  W.  L.  COURTNEY, 

ANDREW  LANG,  WALTER  FREWEN  LORD. 


THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  OCTOBER  ALSO  CONTAINS  

DR.  CLIFFORD  :  a  Study  in  Personality. 

By  HERBERT  VIVIAN.    With  a  Portrait. 


Many  Stories  and  beautiful  Illustrations. 

LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

I   EL  MOKO.    By  Edmund  Mitchell. 

THE   FIRST   SIGHT  OF  ROME. 

By  F.  R.  C.  S. 
THE  WREN-BUSH.    By  Maud  E. 

Sargent. 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


OCTOBER. 

THE  TIGER  OF  MUSCOVY. 
Chapters  XIX.-XXIV.  By  Fred 
Whishaw. 

ADAPTATION  OF  MEANS  TO 
ENDS.    By  James  Buckland. 

OLLARD'S  PROPOSALS.  By 
Charles  Fielding  Marsh. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 


For  OCTOBER.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING 

CONTENTS. 

THE  TRUANTS,  Chaps.  XXVIII.- 

XXX.    By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
WASHINGTON.    LINCOLN,  AND 

GRANT.    By  Geneial  James  Grant 

Wilson,  D.C.L. 
HOUSEHOLD  BUDGETS  ABROAD. 

IV.  Italy.    By  L.  Villari. 
THE  FIGHT  OF  THE  "VARYAG  " 

AND  THE  "KORIETZ."  By  H.  C. 

Thomson. 


A  RAGAMUFFIN  OF  THE  FOOT- 
HILLS. By  Horace  AnneslEY 
Vachell. 

THE  NEW  CHEMISTRY.    II.  The 

Mechanics  of  Chemical  Change.  By 
W.  A.  Shenstone,  F.R.S. 

"  WHERE  IGNORANCE  IS  BLISS." 

By  Charles  Oliver. 


AUTUMN  ON  DARTMOOR.  By  F.  M. 

Peard. 

HISTORICAL    MYSTERIES.  X. 

The  Case  of  Captain  Green.  By 
Andrew  Lang. 


THE    AMERICAN    CHLOE.  By 

Marian  Bower. 

ROSE  OF  THE  WORLD.  Book  II. 
Chaps.  I.  IV.  By  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle. 


Ready  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Newsagents  on  September  26. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  arc  :— 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.    d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    ...       ...      182     ...        ...  I  10  4 

Half  Year                     o  14    I    o  15  2 

Qztarter  Year        ...     071     ...        ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  he  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

hi  the  eiient  of  anv  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

Holbein  (Beatrice  Fortescuc).    Methuen.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Biography. 

Letters  of  William  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1825-1901  (Edited  by 

W.  H.  Hutton).    Constable.    17^  6d.  net. 
The  Life  of  Sir  Herbert  Stanley  Oakeley  (Edward  Murray  Oakeley). 

Allen.    $s.  6d. 

Quintin  Hogg  (Ethel  M.  Hogg).    Constable.    125.  6d.  net. 
Aubrey  de  Vere  :  a  Memoir  based  on  his  Unpublished  Diaries  and 
Correspondence  (Wilfred  Ward).    Longmans.     14.V.  net. 

Fiction 

John  Chilcote  M.P.  (Katherine  Cecil  Thurston).    Blackwood.  6^'. 

After  All  (Beatrice  Whitby).    Hurst  and  Blackett.    3s.  6d. 

The  Rose  Spinner  (Mary  Deane).     Murray.  6s. 

A  Bid  for  Freedom  (Guy  Boothby),  5^.  ;  The  Betrayal  (E.  P.  Oppen- 

heim),  6s.    Ward,  Lock. 
Emmanuel  Burden  (Hilaire  Belloc)  ;  The  Lady  of  Loyalty  House 

(Justin  H.  McCarthy).    Methuen.    6s.  each. 
A  Very  Queer  Business,  ivx.  (William  Westall).    Chatto  and  Windus. 

6s. 

A  Lieutenant  of  the  King  (Morice  Gerard).    Cassell.  6s. 
The  Sorrows  of  Jupiter  ("  Julius  ").    Greening.    3s.  6d. 
The  Viking's  Skull  (John  R.  Carling).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
The   Handloom   Weaver's    Daughter    (James    Haslam).  Brown, 
Langham.  6.r. 

The  Shellback's  Progress  (Walter  Runciman  sen.).     Walter  Scott. 

3*.  6d.  -     v  '< 

At  the  Moorings  (Rosa  Nouchette  Carey).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Capricious  Caroline  (E.  Maria  Albanesi).    Methuen.  6s. 
Sooner  or  Later  (Violet  Hunt).    Chapman  and  Hall.  6.f. 
The  Third  Experiment  (Rosamond  Langbridge).    Unwin.  6s. 
In  the  Straits  of  Time  (Christopher  Hare),  6s.  ;  A  Flame  of  Fire 

(Joseph  Hocking.    Illustrated  Edition),  3^.  6d.  Cassell 

History  and  Arch.eology 

A  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Occupation  (Andrew  Lang. 

Vol.  III.).    Blackwood.     15-r.  net. 
Literary  Influence  in  British  History  (Hon.  Albert  S.  G.  Canning). 

Unwin.    ys.  6d.  net. 
Wellington's  Operations  in  the  Peninsula  (Captain  Lewis  Butler. 

2  vols.).    Unwin.    32.?.  net. 
Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Forum,  1S98-1904  (St.  Clair  Baddeley). 

Allen. 

The  Chronicles  of  an  Old  Campaigner  :  M.  de  la  Colonie,  1 692-171 7 
(Translated  from  the  French  by  Waller  C.  Horsley).  Murray. 
15s.  net. 

Law 

War  and  Neutrality  in  the  Far  East  (T.  J.  Lawrence.  Second  Edition). 
Macmillan.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History 

The  Scenery  of  England  and  the  Causes  to  which  it  is  Due  (Lord 

Avebury.    Third  Edition).    Macmillan.  6.?. 
Bird  Notes  from  the  Nile  (Lady  William  Cecil).    Constable.    3s.  6d. 

net. 

An  Indian  Garden  (Mrs.  Henry  Cooper  Eggar).  Murray.  "]s.  6d. 
net. 

Honoria's  Patchwork.    Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 
A  Maidstone  Naturalist's  Rambles  during  the  "  Vear  of  Rain"  (J.  B. 
Groom).    Maidstone:  "  South  Eastern  Gazette. "    2s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

The  Works  of  John  Ruskin :  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 

Allen,    3s.  6d.  net. 
Gems  from  the  Victorian  Anthology  (Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 

Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff),  2s.  6d.  net;  Browning's  A  Death 

in  the  Desert  (Rev.  G.  U.  Pope),  U.  6d.  net.  Sonnenschein. 
The  Sweet  Miracle  (Eca  de  Queiroz.    Done  into  English  by  Edgar 

Prestage).    Nutt.     is.  net. 
English  Poetry  for  the  Young  (Compiled  and  Edited  byS.  E.  Win  bolt). 

Blackie.  is. 

School  Books 

A  First  Book  of  French  Oral  Teaching  for  Use  in  Schools  (C.  V. 

Calvert.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog).  Rivingtons. 
Landmarks   of  European    History  (E.   H.   M'Dougall).  Blackie. 

3*.  6d. 

Whitaker's  Modern  Method  of  Learning  German  (C.  W.  Whitaker 

and  H.  G.  Braun).    Whitaker.    3s.  net. 
Solutions  of  the  Exercises   in  Godfrey  and    Siddons'  Elementary 

Geometry  (E.  A.  Price).    Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 

5s.  net. 

Plow  to  Become  a  Teacher  (F.  W.  Berry).    Unwin.     is.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  (George  Galloway).  Blackwood' 
Js.  6d.  net. 

Man  and  his  Environment  :  Thoughts  of  a  Thinker  (Collected  and 
Edited  by  his  Friend  John  P.  Kingsland).  Murray.  7^.  6d. 
net. 

The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals  (Charles  Darwin. 
Edited  by  Francis  Darwin.  Popular  Edition).  Murray.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Ideals*  of  Science  and  Faith:  Essays  by  Various  Authors  (Edited  by- 
Rev.  J.  E.  Hand).    Allen.    $s.  net. 
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MESSRS.  CONSTABLE'S  LIST.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


LETTERS  OF   BISHOP  STUBBS.  Edited 

and  Arranged  by  W.  H.  Hutton,  B.D.    Illustrated,  demy  Svo.  17s.  6d.  net. 

SHELLEY.    An  Essay.    By  A.  A.  Jack,  Fellow  of 

Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "Thackeray:  a  Study,"  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN    OF    GAUNT.     By  S.  Armitage-Smith. 

With  Portraits  and  Maps.    Demy  8vo.  about  500  pp.  15s.  net. 

QUINTIN  HOGG.    A  Biography.    By  Ethel  M. 

Hugo.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

A  JAPANESE   NIGHTINGALE.    By  Onoto 

Watanna.    With  Coloured  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  Svo.  6s. 

WILLIAM   COBBETT:  a  Study  of  his  Life  as 

shown  in  his  Writings.  By  E.  I.  CARLYLE.  Demy  Svo.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND   PASTORAL  PRO- 

SPECTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  Colonel  Owen  Thomas.  Demy  8vo. 
6s. 

SCIENCE      AND      IMMORTALITY.  By 

William  Oslek,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford, 
as.  6d. 

THE     CABINET    AND    WAR.      By  Major 

-  Evans-Gor£ON,   M.P.,  Author  of  '*The   Alien   Question."     Crown  8vo. 
3  s.  fid.  net. 

LOST  MASTERPIECES.    By  St;  John  Hankin, 

Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  fid.  net. 

BIRD  NOTES  FROM  THE  NILE.    By  Lady 

William  Cecil.    Fcap.  8vo.  Illustrated,  2s.  fid.  net. 

DUKES  AND   POETS  IN   FERRARA.  A 

Study  in  the  Politics,  Poetry,  and  Religion  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Early  Six- 
teenth Centuries.    By  Edmund  CI.  Gardner,   Author  of   "  Dante's  Ten 
Heavens,"  &c.    With  numerous  Photogravure  Plates.    Demy  Svo.  1S5.  net. 
11  He  is  an  excellent  writer— lucid,  full  of  humour  and  sympathy.    The  illustra- 
trations  are  aptly  chosen  and  beautiful." — Times. 

NAPOLEON'S  BRITISH   VISITORS  AND 

CAPTIVES,  1800-1815.     By  John  Goldworth  Alger,  Author  of  "The 

New  Paris  Sketch  Book,'  &C.    Demy  Svo.  18s.  6d, 
11  Full  of  interest,  full  of  good  things." — Daily  News. 
"  An  interesting  study  of  an  interesting  subject." — Spectator. 
11  Full  of  curious  and  interesting  matter." — Westminster  Gazette, 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

By  Percy  E,  Newberry  and  John  Garstang.  With  4  Maps,  crown  8vo. 
3s.  fid.  net. 

"  A  bock  which  furnishes  to  anyone  unacquainted  with  Egyptology  a  better  idea 
of  Egyptian  history  than  he  would  be  likely  to  gather  from  the  study  of  many  mort 
pretentious  volumes.  It  will  doubtless  be  before  long  in  the  hands  of  every 
tourist  in  Egypt." — Aikeneeum. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  GODS,     By  Merej- 

kowski.    Small  crown  8vo.  2s.  fid.  net.  [Constable's  2s.  fid.  Series. 

PARK  LANE.    By  Percy  White,  Author  of  "The 

West  End,"  &c.    2s.  6d.  [Constable's  2s.  6d.  Series. 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

Messrs.  CONSTABLE  beg  to  announce  for  publication  on  Wednesday 
next  the  posthumous  Novel  of  GEORGE  GISSING,  entitled 

"  VERANILDA." 

The  opinion  of  two  eminent  critics  who  have  read  the  book  in  proof:. 
Mr.  Frepekic  Harrison  says  :— "  His  best  and  most  original  work." 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  says: — "  Gissing's  maturest,  last,  and  most  deliberately 
conceived  book." 

THE   DIVINE   FIRE.    By  May  Sinclair,  Author 

of  "  Two  Sides  of  a  Question,"  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevill  Tyson,"  &c. 

THE  BANDOLERO.    By  Paul  Gwyxxe,  Author 

of  "  Marta,"  &c. 

ARCHERS  OF  THE  LONG  BOW.   By  Arthur 

Moore,  Author  of  liThe  Knight  Punctilious,  '  &c. 

"A  great  literary  triumph." 

SIR    MORTIMER.     By  Mary  Johnston.  Illus- 

trated  by  F.  C.  Yohx. 
Punch  says  :  -  "  It  is  a  book  of  which  she  has  every  right  to  be  proud  ;  when  one 
reflects  upon  the  proofs  here  given  of  her  possession  ot  those  qualities  so  rarely- 
found  together  — a  man's  strength  and  a  woman's  tenderness— it  would  be  hard  to 
name  a  living  writer,  of  either  sex,  who  could  have  written  it  for  her." 

BY  THE  SAME  A.  XJTHOR. 

AUDREY.  THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

BY  ORDER  OE  THE  COMPANY. 

ENID.    By  Marmaduke  Pickthall,  Author  of  "  Said 

the  Fisherman." 

BROKE    OF    COVENDEN.    By  J.  C.  Snaith, 

Author  of  "  Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin,"  &c.      [Second  Edition  in  the  Press. 

DOROTHEA.    By   Maarten   Maartens.  Second 

Edition. 

AN  ENGLISH  GARNER. 
Now  Complete  in  Twelve  Yols.  4s.  net  each.    Latest  Yolumes. 

ELIZABETHAN  SONNETS.    Edited  by  Sidney 

Lee.    Two  Vols.    8s.  net. 

A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  (Ltd.),  London. 


SECOND   EDITION,    with   a   New   Chapter  dealing   with  the 
"Allanton"'  and  '-Knight  Commander.1' 

WAR  AND  NEUTRALITY  IN  THE 
FAR  EAST. 

By  T.  J.  LAWRENCE,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Important  New  Work  on  MANCHURIA. 

MANCHU  AND  MUSCOVITE 

By  B.  L.  PUTNAM  WEALE. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations.     8vo.  10s.  net. 


THIRD  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE    SCENERY    OF  ENGLAND, 

AND  THE  CAUSES  TO  WHICH  IT  IS  DUE.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY,  Pres.  Soc.  Ant.,  F.R.S., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  <X:c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Standard. — "Well  illustrated,  well  printed,  and  well  written  Worthy  of  its 

author's  reputation." 

THE  ART  OF  PUTTING.    By  Walter 

I.  TRAVIS,  Amateur  Champion  of  America,  Amateur  Champion  of  the 
World,  1904,  and  JACK  WHITE,  Open  Champion  of  the  World,  1904. 
Edited  and  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Beldam.  With  Action  Photographs  taken 
expressly  for  this  work.    Crown  Svo.  sewed,  is.  net. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM, 

and  other  Papers.  By  W.  STANLEY  JEVONS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  10s.  net. 

THE  BEST  NEW  NOVELS. 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

H.  G.  WELLS.  The  Food  of  the  Gods  and 

How  it  Came  to  Earth. 
ROSA  N.  CAREY.  At  the  Moorings. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

The  Queen's  Quair ;  or,  The  Six  Years'  Tragedy. 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL.         The  Crossing. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.   New  Vol. 

THE   IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  By 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON.  Poit  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Also  in  cloth 
elegant,  gilt  back  and  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  limp  leather,  gilt  back  and  gilt 
edges,  3s.  6d.  net.  [Tuesday. 

OCTOBER  NUMBERS  READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

THE   CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.       Price  is.  4d. 
The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  contains  :- 
"  IN  THE  PERIL  OF  THE  SEA."     By  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennel-l. 

Pictures  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
TOGO,  THE  MAN  AND  THE  ADMIRAL.    By  Adachi  Kinnosukb. 
THE  COSSACKS.    By  David  B.  Macgowan. 
THE  SEA-WOLF.— IX.    A  Story.    By  Jack  London. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is.      The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  contains  :— 
WHAT  A  LUMP  OF  COAL  COULD  DO.    Sketch.   By  George  Ethelbert 

HAROLD'S  CHICKEN.    Story.    Illustrated.    By  Emily  V.  Methven. 
"  KIBUN  DAIZIN."    Serial  Story.    By  Gf.nsai  Mlrai. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  lor  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


The  S  A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 
abroad  1 — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

 Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillct,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

 Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Houlevard  des  Capucines. 

 Le  Kiosque  Duperrcn,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

 Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lozare. 

Brussels    ....    Messrs.  G!  Lebegte  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
Berlin      .       .       .      .    W.  H.  Kuhl,  Jageisliasse  73. 
Vienna      ....    Messrs.  Gerold  &Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth      .  .    A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid     ....    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .       .    Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P£ra. 
Homburg  ....    Schick's  Library. 

Cairo       ....    The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 
New  York      .       .       .    The  International  News  Ccmpzr.y,  Sj  &  85  Duane  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  .    Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upraro,  283  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  .      .    The  Toronto  News  Cctrpany.  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,         .       .    The  Harold  Wilson  Ccmpany,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .    The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 

-y,  n  .    A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 
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When  Did  It  Happen  ? 

As  the  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  year  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo  :  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about,    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
(Institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs— The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Laws,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE   HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

Schoolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  .Lawyers, 

M.P.'s,  Business  Men,  and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

says  :  "  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  '  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 


Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  Work  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for  5s.  down  together  with  the  accompanying 

COUPONS 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree 
to  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 

Name  

Address  

Occupation   

*  If  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first\payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  Js.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  4s.  or  55. 
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Messrs.  DEAN  &  SON  will  be  happy  to  send 
to  all  lovers  of  Belles-Lettres,  a  Catalogue 
of  some  600  Volumes  of  Poets,  Classics,  and 
Standard  Sets  suitable  for  School  Prizes  and 
for  the  Library. 

The  Leather  Bindings  of  many  of  the  Series  are  a  special  feature,  and  all  of  them  are 
both  beautiful  and  unique.    The  New  Bindings  in  Ooze  Calf,  Cork  Calf,  and 
Poker-work,  with  Hand-painted  Decorations,  are  specially  dainty. 


Messrs.  Dean  &  Son  a  lso  announce  the  following  New  Books  : 

THE  AGE  OF  FABLE.  A  popular,  but  scholarly    A    DICTIONARY    OF   QUOTATIONS  IN 

History  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Norse  Mythology.  By  Thomas  j  PROSE.  By  Anna  L.  Ward.  Fully  indexed  under  author, 
Bulfinch.    460  pp.  2S.  6d.  net.  §erneral  'opic,  and  particular  subject.    An  indispensable  work  of 

relerence  both   to  men  of  letters  and  to  the  general  reader. 
Neat  cloth  binding,  printed  in  a  clear  type  on  good  paper,  yol  pp-)  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  5s.  net  ;  half-calf  extra, 

with  Frontispiece  and  decorated  Title-page.  I0S-  6d.  net_ 

THE    AGE   OF    CHIVALRY.     Containing  an     DURUY'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

r         a  ,1     ■      T         ,       j    r  e, ,™_    „T  .     „  WORLD.   Revised  and  continued  to  1 001,  by  L.  A.  Grosvenor, 

account  of  the  Arthurian  Legends  and  of  "  I  he  Mabinogion.      ,         u    j-  c  u:  .  4.      11  .     1    1  „i_  ••• 

&  &  Professor  of  History  in  Amherst  College.     I  vol.  cloth,  xxvm.- 

By  Thomas  Bui.finch.    330pp.2s.6d.net.  746  pp-j  with  2?  Coloured  Maps  and  very  complete  Index, 

8s.  6d.  net. 


THE     LEGENDS    OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

Giving  an  interesting  account  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Paladins. 


DURUY'S       HISTORY      OF  FRANCE. 

Abridged  and  Translated  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey.    With  an  Intro- 
By  Thomas  Bui.finch.    310  pp.  2s.  6d.  net.  duction  and  Continuation  to  the  year  1896,  by  J.  Franklin 

These  volumes  (issued  in  a  uniform  style)  have  met  with  a  Jameson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Brown  University, 

very  hearty  welcome  in  America,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  U.S.A.    I  vol.  cloth,  xxvi.-7i2  pp,  with  12  Maps,  fully  indexed, 

will  prove  useful  to  students  of  literature  and  to  lovers  of  8s.  6d.  net.     Also  2  vols.  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top, 

romance.  '         12s.  net;  or  half-calf  extra,  21s.  net. 


THE  REMARQUE  SERIES  OF  CLASSICS 

.Full  limp  chamois,  hand-made  paper,  deckle  edges,  gilt  top,  each  volume  with  an  original  etching  by  Marcel 

Quite  the  daintiest  gift-book  in  the  market. 


3- 
4- 
.5- 
"6. 


9- 
10. 
1 1. 
12. 

*3- 
14. 


Addison — Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

Aurelius,  Marcus— The  Golden  Book. 

Balzac — Short  Stories. 

Brown,  Dr.  John — Rab  and  his  Friends. 

Browning,  Robert  — Men  and  Women. 

Browning,  Mrs. — Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 

Byron— Poems  of  Sentiment. 

Chesterfield— Selected  Letters. 

Dickens — A  Christmas  Carol. 

Emerson — Essays  on  Friendship  and  Love. 

Emerson — Essays  on  Heroism  and  Character. 

Fenelon — Golden  Thoughts. 

Franklin,  Benjamin — Poor  Richard's  Almanac. 
Goldsmith — She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 


15.  Gray's  Elegy,  and  other  Poems. 

16.  Irving,  Washington — Old  Xmas. 

17.  Lowell,  J.  R. — Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

18.  Lytton — Destruction  of  Pompeii. 

19.  Macaulay — Essay  on  Milton. 

20.  Napoleon,  Anecdotes  and  Maxims  of. 

21.  Penn,  William — Some  Fruits  of  Solitude. 

22.  Rochefoucauld,  Maxims  of. 

23.  Sheridan — School  for  Scandal. 

24.  Smith,  Sydney — Wit  and  Wisdom. 

25.  Thackeray — Letters  to  a   Young   Man  about 

Town. 

26.  Walt  Whitman — Leaves  of  Grass. 


A  very  daintily  illustrated  booklet  containing  details  of  the  Remarque  Series  and  three  other  Series  of 
■Classics  in  novel  leather  bindings,  is  now  ready.  Per  vol.,  full  limp  chamois,  silk  lined,  marker,  i8mo,  6s.  net.; 
■"ditto,  cloth  extra,  i8mo,  2s.  net. 


CATALOGUES  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  i6oa  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 


La  plus  repandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres,  nouvelle  serie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  inddits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parart  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1904  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  c'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  gratuit  sur  demande. 
PARIS  :  12  AY.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 

FIFTH   YEAR   OF  ISSUE. 


THE 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE 


WITH  WHICH   IS  INCORPORATED 

THE    ARMY    AND    NAVY    "OMNIUM  GATHERUM," 

Is  a  Monthly  Service  Directory  and  Trade  Circular  for  Firms  and 
Businesses  catering  for  the  Wants  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 


Contains  interesting  information  concerning  the  two  Services,  under  the  head  of 
"  The  Army  and  Navy  Month  hy  Month,"  a  Summary  of  Parliamentary  Intelli- 
gence for  the  Services,  Items  of  General  Intelligence,  Personal  Paragraphs,  a 
Diary  of  Coming  Events  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  a  List  of  Appointments  and  Pro- 
motions during  the  Month  in  the  two  Services.  Reviews  of  Naval  and  Military 
Publications,  &c. 

A  Full-page  Picture  printed  on  Plate  Paper  of  a  Naval  or  Military  Officer 
of  note  is  given  away  with  each  number. 

The  "ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE  'Circulates  freely  in  all  Service 
Clubs  and  Institutions  all  over  the  World.  Copies  are  also  sent  to  all  Regimental 
Messes  at  home  and  abroad,  to  all  Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  Commission,  to  all 
General  and  Staff  Officers,  and  the  principal  Naval  Officers  ;  many  Copies  to  Hotels 
in  Garrison  and  Seaport  Towns,  and  elsewhere. 

A  Useful  Circular  for  Officers  of  both  Services.   A  most  Valuable 
Medium  tor  Advertisers. 
B3T"  For  all  Particulars,  Specimen  Copy,  Scale  of  Charges  /or  Advertisements, 
&>c,  apply  to  the  MANAGER,  " Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,"  m  Jermyn 
Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.  W. 


2D  "TO-DAY." '2 


A  MAGAZINE 

AND 

A  JOURNAL. 


Every  Week. 


Price  S2dL 


THE    BEST  WRITERS 
THE    BEST  STORIES 
THE    BEST  ARTICLES 


All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are 
dealt  with  in 


"TO-DAY."  2D 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515, 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

OCTOBER  LIST. 
Now  Ready,  including  all  latest  purchases  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices- 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER    AND    DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 

265   Migli   Holborn,  London. 

Also  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature,  and  List  of  French  Novels, 
Classics,  &c. 

RAPHAEL  TUCK'S        Cluster  of  5o  Folding  Designs. 
m       rwi    vmr  t.  w  « -w* «  Post  free,  20  Stamps  ; 

ART    XMAS   CARDS.        io,  as  sample,  Four  Stamps. 

T.B.L.,  KING'S  PREMISES,  SAVOY  CORNER,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.       QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8. 
QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.    Conductor-Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Tickets,  is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s.;  of  usual  Agents,  Queen's  Hill  Box  Office,  and  Robert 
Newman,  Manager,  320  Regent  Street. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  3.15.  VERONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Chari.es  Morton,  Manager. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 

NOVEMBER  30  and  DECEMBER  1,  1904. 
Examination  for  SIXTEEN   FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  £30  per 
annum  each,  confined  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  Marl- 
borough College,  Wilts. 

'"THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 

X  Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress. 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhousc, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXHILL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 

Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 

SAFE  KEEPING  OF  SECURITIES. 

SAFE  KEEPING  OF  PLATE,  JEWELS,  BONDS,  &c. 

THE  CHANCERY  LANE 


Entrance  at 

61-62  Chancery  Lane. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT 


Provides  means  for  placing  in  Absolute  Safety,  under  the 
Depositor's  own  control,  and  Open  to  Daily  Inspection,  all  kinds 

of  Securities,  Bonds,  Deeds,  Plate,  Jewels,  Manuscripts,  and 

Valuables  of  every  description. 


SAFES  from  £1  Is.  per  annum. 

STRONG  ROOMS  from  £5  5S.  per  annum. 

DEPOSITS  FOR  SAFE  KEEPING  from  5S. 

Special  arrangements  made  for  storing  Property  during  owner's  temporary  absence. 
DEPOSIT  BANK 
Money  received  cn  deposit  for  short  periods  at  2?;  per  cent,  interest. 

PROPRIETORS— 

THE  CHANCERY  LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  OFFICES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Safe  Deposit,  which  is  open  free  from  9  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  Descriptive  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
E.  Vinxent  Evans,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

63-4  CHANCERY   LANE,   LONDON,  W.C. 
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DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.  :  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

La  m  no  N  AND  environs. 
W         mJ  W  WW  By  E   c.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

"  A  brilliant  book. "—  The  Times. 
"  It  very  emphatically  tops  them  all."— Daily  Graphic. 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.Q  S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated. 
Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
The  Isle  of  Wight.  1      The  Channel  Islands. 

The  Vale  of  Llangollen.  Ross,  Monmouth,  Tintern. 

Brecon  and  its  Beacons.      I      The  Severn  Valley. 
Bournemouth  and  the  New  Forest.    —    The  Wye  Valley. 
Brighton,  Worthing,  Eastbourne,   Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  Weston-super-Mare,  Cheddar  Valley. 

Aberystwith,  Borth,  Towyn,  Aberdovey,  Machynlleth. 
Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Bangor,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan. 
Sarmouth,    Dolgelly,    Harlech,    Ponmadoc,    Criccleth,  Pwllheli, 
Conxway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Festiniog. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 
Exeter,  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  Dawlish. 
Torquay,  Teignmouth,  Paignton,  Dartmoor. 
Plymouth,  Looe,  Fowey,  St.  Austell. 
Falmouth,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Seilly  Islands. 


Letter  from    H.M.  THE  KING. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  your  letter  to  the  King,  and 
■I  am  commanded  by  His  Majesty,  in  reply,  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  new 
edition,  so  well  got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs,'  which  you  have  transmitted  for 
His  Majesty's  acceptance. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"R.  Darlington,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  "  KNOLLYS. 


is. 


THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.     An  Illustrated  Handbook  to  the 
leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Paris  &  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  .  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 
13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 

NO    "LETTERS"  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  ^220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 
Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
•between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


POPLAR  HOSPITAL 


FOR  AGGIOENTS. 


REASONS  FOR  HELPING. 

1.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming   population  of  poor' 

hard-working  people  in  a  district,  that  may  be 
called  the  "  workshop "  as  well  as  the  "Port" 
of  London. 

2.  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of  FIVE  an  hour 

for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.  If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will  be  curtailed,  and  ward  or  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 

5.  Free  to  all.    No  Letters  required. 


Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 
Secretary : 

Lt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 
THE 

Poor  Ckrgp  Relief  Corporation 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1856. 


President:  The  Lord  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 


The  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Fund  for 
the  Poor  Country  Clergy. 

The  Committee  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation 
earnestly  ask  for  Contributions  to  their  Fund  for 
granting  Help  to  Country  Clergymen  and  to  those 

in  Provincial  Towns  suffering  from  overwork  and 
weakened  health,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  few  weeks' 
rest  and  change.  Cases  are  frequent  where  for  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years — sometimes  even  longer — a  Clergy- 
man has  not  had  a  single  Sunday  from  his  parish. 

It  is  requested  that  all  sums  sent  for  this  special 
purpose  may  be  marked  "  Holiday  Fund." 

The  Society  also  makes  large  grants  periodically  from 
its  General  Fund  in  times  of  emergency,  and  is  the  only 
Institution  of  the  kind  which  gives  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Clergy,  their  Widows,  and  Orphan  Daughters  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  each  fortnightly  Meeting 
of  the  Committee  some  hundreds  of  pounds  are  distri- 
buted in  this  way. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  "  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,"  and  made  payable  to  the  Secretary. 
Mandeville  B.  Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
Offices  of  the  Corporation  : 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 
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I  CASH  PRIZES.    CASH  PRIZES. 

£5,000 

I  "PUBLIC   OPINION,"  the   welNknown  weekly 

J  paper,  is  giving  away  the  above  in  Cash  Prizes 
S  during  the  next  six  months,  and  also 

|  HUNDREDS  OF  CONSOLATION  PRIZES. 

7  See  their  great  Scheme  to  aid  the  Hospitals, 


18  CASH   PRIZES  MONTHLY. 


Everyone  can  compete  for  these  valuable  prizes, 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  is  the  private  opinion  of  Japanese  officials  in  London, 
who  have  never  shared  the  premature  anticipations  of 
the  public,  that  Port  Arthur  will  not  hold  out  more 
than  a  fortnight  longer.  Such  news  as  we  have  from 
the  East  goes  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  besieged  is 
grievous  and  that  the  besiegers  have  been  considerably 
reinforced.  Two  or  three  forts  have  fallen  during 
the  week  and  a  heavier  bombardment  from  sea 
and  land  has  been  kept  up.  But  General  Stossel  has 
managed  the  defence  with  such  skill  and  courage  that 
even  now  he  may  continue  the  resistance  much  beyond 
the  time  of  the  Japanese  estimate ;  and  news  of  a 
Japanese  repulse  was  received  on  Friday  night.  The 
power  of  modern  artillery  is  great  in  attack,  but  it  does 
not  balance  the  advantage  to  the  defence  of  the  new  rifles 
and  the  many  mechanical  devices,  such  as  the  use  of 
barbed  wires  and  mines.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  advance  of  science  that  in  spite  of  the 
closeness  of  the  siege  General  Stossel,  if  one  may  be- 
lieve the  French  correspondents  from  whom  most 
of  the  news  comes,  seems  able  to  telegraph  more  or 
less  regularly  to  S.  Petersburg. 

We  know  even  less  of  the  position  at  Mukden  than 
of  the  progress  of  the  Port  Arthur  siege.  But  it  is 
evident  that  a  great  part  of  General  Kuropatkin's  force 
is  still  south  of  Mukden,  though  there  are  indications 
that  Tieling  is  still  being  prepared  as  the  centre  of  the 
next  great  battle.  As  before  the  Japanese  are  preparing 
an  advance  along  a  widely  extended  front  which  reaches 
some  way  to  the  east  of  the  Russian  position  and 
threatens  an  outflanking  movement  from  the  right  wing. 
But  Kuropatkin's  danger  grows  less  from  day  to  day. 
Such  a  movement  presupposes  a  considerable  superioritv 
in  numbers  and,  though  Mukden  or  even  Tieling  can 
scarcely  compare  in  strength  of  fortifications  with 
Liau-yang,  it  is  likely  that  in  the  more  open  country  the 
superiority  of  the  Cossack  cavalry,  of  which  so  much 
was  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  so  little  has 


been  seen  during  it,  will  become  apparent.  During  the 
week  General  Kuropatkin's  sole  aggressive  action  has 
been  in  the  shape  of  strong  cavalry  reconnaissances 
which  have  been  the  occasion  of  several  skirmishes. 

The  appointment  of  General  Gripenberg  to  command 
a  second  army  in  Manchuria  is  a  curious  sequel  to 
recent  events  in  the  Far  East.  The  new  general  is 
to  be  of  equal  authority  with  Kuropatkin  ;  and  both 
are  to  be  nominally  under  Admiral  Alexeieff.  It  is 
also  reported  from  French  sources  that  a  fourth  and 
yet  superior  post  is  to  be  created  for  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  Nicholaievitch.  Personally  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Gripenberg  seems  a  good  one.  He 
is  a  man  with  a  good  record  :  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Crimea  and  seems  everywhere  to 
have  inspired  confidence.  The  second  army  which  he 
is  to  command  will  increase  the  number  of  Russian 
forces  in  the  field  to  a  perhaps  unwieldy  extent  ;  but 

!  the  appointment  is  a  strange  acknowledgment  of  the 
exceptional  strategic  skill  shown  by  Kuropatkin;  and  the 
division  of  authority  is  likely  to  cancel  the  advantage 
of  giving  each  man  a  smaller  force  to  handle.  It 
is  a  contrast,  not  without  suggestiveness,  that  the 
Japanese  waited  to  send  out  Marshal  Oyama  till  it 

'  was  thought  that  the  number  of  troops  needed  a  single 
director. 

The  Tsar's  letter  announcing  the  appointment  contains 
almost  the  first  official  acknowledgment  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  campaign.  The  tribute  to  the  "intense 
energy  "  and  "  high  military  qualities"  of  the  Japanese 
is  generous  and  the  expression  of  the  conviction  that  a 
second  army  is  necessary  to  "  finish  the  war  as  quickly 
as  possible  "  a  little  ingenuous.  Perhaps  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  fortune  of  the  land  campaign  may  soon 
begin  to  turn.    We  shall  not  hear  of  runaway  victories  ; 

1  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  will  scarcely  be  repeated,  even 
if  Kuropatkin  is  driven  some  way  further  back  ;  but 
how  far  the  hold  of  the  sea  will  affect  the  fighting  by 
land  is  a  problem  on  which  the  best  military  critics 
have  no  decided  view.  Whatever  the  Russian  suc- 
cesses, the  Japanese  fleet  will  at  least  prevent  a  quick 

I  issue,  though  a  third  or  fourth  army  be  sent  to 
Manchuria. 

The  Tibet  expedition  has  taken  its  departure  from 
Lhasa  and  its  Lamas  with  an  interchange  of  courtesies 
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at  least  unusual  in  the  experience  of  invading  armies. 
Instead  of  the  "jingals  from  the  jong  "  which  greeted 
their  arrival  in  Tibetan  territory  the  forces  have  started 
home  with  the  thanks  and  solemn  benedictions  of  the 
head  priest  and  leader  of  the  monks.  He  also  pre- 
sented to  the  British  general  a  golden  image  of  Buddha 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  respect  shown 
for  the  shrines  and  the  religion  of  the  country.  The 
conduct  of  certain  of  the  European  contingents  who 
"  relieved"  Pekin  had  inspired  the  Lamas  with  intense 
anxiety  for  their  treasures  and  sacred  places  ;  and  the 
extreme  and  unexpected  moderation  and  liberality 
shown  by  the  expedition  are  likely  to  prove  of  much 
importance  in  what  is  to  follow.  Without  giving 
credence  to  all  the  wild  rumours  in  which  Tibet  is 
singularly  prolific,  a  period  of  some  uncertainty  and 
disquiet  must  succeed  the  withdrawal.  It  may  be 
expected  that  the  fugitive  Dalai  Lama  will  make  an 
effort  to  regain  his  position.  The  party  of  peace  will 
be  strengthened  in  their  resistance  to  him  by  the 
friendly  relations  Colonel  Younghusband  has  established 
as  well  as  by  the  military  qualities  of  our  troops.  In 
the  events  now  impending  a  grave  responsibility  de- 
volves on  the  Chinese  Amban  and  his  Government, 
who  have  a  final  opportunity  of  re-establishing  their 
influence  at  Lhasa.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  that  the  deposed  ruler  will  be  able  to  regain 
a  position  which  he  could  not  hold  when  he  had  it. 
But  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  next  few  months 
it  would  be  well  to  retain  an  advanced  post  at  Gyantse 
as  well  as  the  garrison  in  Chumbi. 

Now  that  Mr.  Parker,  at  not  less  length  than  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  has  published  his  letter  accepting  the 
nomination  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  issue  before 
American  electors  should  be  clear.  It  is  in  fact  so 
hedged  by  provisos,  especially  in  Mr.  Parker's  docu- 
ment, that  the  two  letters  apart  from  their  polemics 
might  be  interpreted  as  containing  much  the  same 
doctrines.  Even  on  the  question  of  Trusts  on  which 
Mr.  Parker  takes  a  popular  line  and  is  supposed  to  differ 
most  widely  from  his  opponents,  he  expresses  his  desire 
for  stronger  legislation  with  the  qualification  "if  the 
present  laws  prove  insufficient ".  He  is  most  distinct 
and  outspoken  on  the  generalities  of  foreign  politics, 
deprecating  aggressive  and  meddlesome  action.  Also 
his  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  much  more 
near  the  negative  form  in  which  it  was  originally  ex- 
pressed than  the  later  outrageous  extensions  of  it 
among  American  politicians.  But  the  disappearance  of 
Bryanism  has  taken  away  most  of  the  distinction  of 
party  doctrines  ;  and  the  campaign  remains  largely 
personal. 

President  Roosevelt  perhaps  intended  it  as  no  more 
than  an  answer  to  the  democratic  pamphleteers  who  are 
accusing  him  of  militarism  when  he  told  the  members 
of  the  inter-parliamentary  congress  that  he  intended  at 
once  to  propose  to  the  Powers  a  second  Peace  Congress. 
Even  these  parliamentary  chatterers  did  not  pretend  to 
great  enthusiasm  at  the  idea,  though  of  course  they 
congratulated  President  Roosevelt  on  being  a  hundred 
years  ahead  of  his  age.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a 
similar  compliment  was  paid  to  the  Tsar.  A  Peace 
Congress  convened  in  the  middle  of  the  war  with  a 
view  to  intervention  would  have  less  excuse  than  the 
Tsar's  first  effort  before  the  war.  The  Russians  quite 
rightly  would  regard  it  as  the  meddlesome  effort  of  a 
nation  not  well  disposed  towards  them  to  force  a 
premature  peace,  and  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  unconnected  with  the 
war  the  Hague  Tribunal  whatever  its  demerits  already 
provides  adequate  machinery  for  all  those  who  care  to 
use  it.  When  the  war  is  over  it  is  probable  that  the 
nations  will  attempt  to  come  to  some  more  definite 
agreement  on  the  definition  of  contraband,  and  if  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  vague  Congress  is  desired  for  this  end 
it  will  be  acceptable  enough. 

The  amount  of  importance  attached  to  the  visit  paid 
this  week  by  Signor  Giolitti,  the  Italian  Premier,  to 
Count  von  Billow  is  proportionate  to  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  subject  he  goes  to  Homburg  to  discuss. 


For  some  years  Count  von  Billow  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  Venice  at  this  time,  and  has  generally  met 
the  Italian  Premier  there.  The  substitution  of  Hom- 
burg for  Venice  does  not  seem  to  us  essential.  Of  the 
many  theories  suggested  the  most  ludicrous  is  that  the 
meeting  represents  a  move  in  the  German  policy  of  in- 
tervention ;  but  Continental  statesmen  have  other  things 
to  think  about  than  the  separation  of  combatants  who 
[  do  not  mean  to  be  separated.  The  war  does  not  ex- 
clude all  other  subjects.  Italy  has  just  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Austria-Hungary  which  is 
causing  some  disturbance.  Russia  and  Austria  are 
increasing  the  number  of  officers  in  the  Balkans  with- 
out consultation  with  the  Italian  general,  against  whom 
some  intrigues  are  directed.  The  Triple  Alliance,  what- 
ever its  value,  still  exists.  With  these  and  many  kin- 
dred subjects,  needing  from  time  to  time  personal 
communication  between  leading  statesmen,  it  is  un- 
necessarily foolish  to  seek  single  and  critical  issues  for 
every  recurrent  meeting. 

The  death  of  the  Regent  of  Lippe-Detmold  once  again 
raises  all  the  nice  questions  that  gather  round  the 
succession.  All  Germany  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
question  ;  and  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  German  Empire  the  position  of  this  little 
principality  is  suggestive.  In  1895  it  was  necessary 
owing  to  the  insanity  of  Prince  Waldemar  to  appoint  a 
regent.  A  special  court  of  arbitration  decided  in  favour 
of  Count  Ernest  and  against  Prince  Adolphus  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  late  Prince  and  had  even  assumed 
the  Regency.  Then  came  the  question  of  succession  ; 
and  the  Government  of  the  principality  decided  in  favour 
of  Count  Ernest's  eldest  son.  An  appeal  was  then  made 
by  the  rival  line  to  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Empire,  who 
shirked  the  issue  by  saying  there  was  no  hurry  in  the 
matter.  Now  Count  Leopold  as  the  regent's  eldest  son 
has  assumed  the  regency  ;  and  his  claim  is  likely  to  be 
at  once  challenged.  The  preference  of  the  Kaiser  for 
the  rival  line,  evidenced  in  more  than  one  snub  to  Count 
Ernest,  adds  piquancy  to  the  situation. 

The  little  dispute  between  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  to  the  lost  telegram  quoted  in  the 
Welbeck  speech  has  been  settled  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction. The  telegram,  it  appears,  came  from  the 
Federal  Council  of  United  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
all  Australia.  Mr.  Chamberlain  quoted  it  as  from  "the 
President  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures in  Western  Australia  ",  some  of  which  denied  the 
aspersion.  The  difference  is  not  very  material  ;  but  if 
either  Lord  Rosebery  or  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  accurately 
quote  either  title  without  notes  he  is  to  be  congratulated. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  yet  another  body  of 
Australian  reformers  has  turned  up,  the  Inter-State 
Tariff  Conference,  which  has  passed  a  motion  urging  on 
the  Government  the  formation  of  a  definite  scheme  of 
preference.  On  the  literal  point  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  wrong  and  Lord  Rosebery  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  quite  nice  little  reference  to  the  "Toast- 
water  sympathisers ".  But  in  essentials  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  proved  the  better  interpreter  of  Australian 
opinion. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  followed  up  his  Lincoln  speech  by 
the  publication  of  a  preface  to  a  book  on  Canadian  pro- 
blems. He  makes  the  point  that  the  colonies  if  they 
agreed  to  any  general  scheme  of  preference  would  give 
up  the  independence  of  action  so  dear  to  the  Liberalism 
which  prevails  in  these  parts  of  the  Empire  beyond  the 
seas.  Sir  John  Cockburn  replies  that  the  colonies  are 
certainly  Liberal  in  the  sense  that  they  have  freed  them- 
selves from  "effete  traditions",  of  which  free  trade 
and  the  old  Liberal  fallacy  of  the  ripe  pear  are  a  part. 
As  in  most  that  Lord  Rosebery  writes  and  says  there  is 
a  pretty  sound  about  his  definition  of  the  Empire, 
exclusive  of  India,  as  "avast  co-operative  league  of 
contented  and  emulous  Anglo-Saxon  States  "  ;  but  it 
does  not  materially  help  to  the  solution  of  the  question 
whether  content  and  emulation  and  co-operation  are 
best  encouraged  by  preferential  agreements.  Fiscal 
independence,  he  says,  is  dear  to  the  colonies.  Why 
should  their  desire  to  make  fiscal  arrangements  with 
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Britain  and  each  other  affect  the  independence  more 
than  reciprocal  arrangement  with  other  nations  ? 

It  is  in  the  date  of  the  speech  and  preface  that  Lord 
Rosebery  has  been  most  unlucky.  Ever  since  he  spoke, 
the  press,  even  the  Radical  press,  has  been  flooded  with 
news  which  read  like  a  direct  answer  to  his  unfortunate 
interpretation  of  colonial  opinion.  First  the  manufac- 
turers of  Canada  passed  a  strong  resolution  in  favour 
of  preference.  Then  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  wound  up  the 
congress  with  what  is  called  a  pro-preference  speech  ; 
and  on  Thursday  when  the  dissolution  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  was  announced  he  again  pronounced  him- 
self in  favour  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Watson  the  Labour  leader  in  Australia  has  spoken 
strongly  in  favour  of  giving  the  Australian  offer,  which 
Lord  Rosebery  ridiculed — and  very  neatly  ridiculed — a 
precise  and  immediate  form.  And  finally  Mr.  Deakin 
is  going  to  the  country  on  the  question  of  preference. 
If  the  colonies  are  lukewarm  they  at  least  seem  to  unite 
in  determination  to  talk  of  nothing  else  but  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals. 

Mr.  Wyndham  has  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  on  the 
subject  of  "  devolution  ".  It  is  an  unusual  surrender  for 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  allows,  and  per- 
haps weak.  There  was  no  particular  reason  why  he 
should  run  to  print  because  the  opinions  of  Lord  Dudley, 
Mr.  Wyndham,  and  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  on  Lord 
Dunraven  and  his  committee  were  a  popular  subject  of 
gossip.  The  Under-Secretary's  name  has  suggested  to 
another  correspondent  of  the  "Times"  a  comparison 
of  Irish  government  with  the  classical  Triumvirate,  in 
which  Mr.  Wyndham  is  identified  with  Pompey  and, 
in  spite  of  his  name,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  indicated 
as  Caesar.  Here  is  more  gossip  ;  but  it  matters  very 
little  that  Mr.  Wyndham  is  popularly  thought  to  owe 
some  inspiration  to  those  with  whom  he  works,  so 
long  as  the  triumvirate  act  together.  But  we  hope  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell  will  not  write  to  the  "Times" 
to  say  that  he  really  is  Antony  and  not  Caesar. 

Whether  Mr.  James  Lowther  did  or  did  not  say  that 
he  wished  Mr.  Harry  Marks  to  succeed  him  can  never 
now  be  known,  for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  affidavit 
offered  by  both  sides  will  not  settle  the  point.  People 
who  talk  a  great  deal,  like  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  are 
very  apt  to  mistake  in  their  memory  what  they  have 
said  to  other  people  for  what  other  people  have  said  to 
them.  And  this,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  what  has 
happened  in  this  case,  for  we  cannot  imagine  Mr. 
James  Lowther  dwelling  on  such  a  subject  as  his  suc- 
cessor, or  selecting  as  the  recipient  of  his  confidence 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton.  It  does  not  really  matter  what 
Mr.  Lowther  thought  or  said  upon  the  matter  :  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton 
should  have  dragged  Mr.  Lowther's  name  into  this 
painful  controversy — even  from  the  laudable  motive 
of  helping  a  friend  who  is  hard  beset. 

In  giving  a  kind  welcome  to  the  Conservatives  who 
are  signing  Mr.  King's  nomination  papers  at  Thanet, 
the  "  Westminster  Gazette"  says:  "They  [the  Con- 
servatives] may  rely  upon  it  that'  their  attitude  will  not 
be  .  .  taken  advantage  of  by  their  opponents  ".  Here 
is  a  hook  with  an  invisible  bait.  We  are  curious  to 
know  what  it  means.  Elsewhere,  one  notices  that  the 
free  and  enlightened  electors  of  Thanet  are  receiving 
from  the  press  on  both  sides  an  immense  amount  of 
direction  gratis  as  to  how  they  should  vote.  The 
electors  should  be  suffered  to  make  up  their  own  minds 
which  way  to  vote  ;  and  not— like  the  quarry  slave  in 
"  Thanatopsis  " — be  whipped  and  scourged  to  the  poll 
with  cheap  advice  emanating  from  self-interested 
quarters.  As  for  canvassing,  it  has  become  a  curse  at 
elections.  The  self-respecting  voter  may  be  excused 
for  showing  the  door,  politely  but  firmly,"  to  the  banal 
and  fussy  creatures  who  come  to  tell  him  about  his 
duty  as  a  citizen  and  the  like. 

Those  who  have  added  up  the  causes  which  are  to 
produce  the  overwhelming  Liberal  majority  at  the 
next  election  have  made  one  omission.  We  hear  that 
an  agent  in  Scotland  has  been  told  not  once  or  twice 


that  "  a  religious  Scotsman  will  never  reconcile  it  with 
his  conscience  to  vote  for  a  Government  responsible 
for  giving  such  a  mint  of  money  to  the  Wee  Kirkers  ". 
And  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  this  is  the  luckiest 
Government  of  modern  times  !  However  a  compensa- 
tion lies  in  the  concentrated  support  that  will  be 
received  from  the  thirty  Wee  Kirk  ministers.  That 
this  cause  of  unpopularity  will  be  soon  dissipated  does 
not  grow  more  likely.  At  the  conference  held  on 
Wednesday  the  Free  Church  representatives  refused 
to  consider  at  all  the  arbitration  proposals  offered  by 
the  United  Free  Church,  arguing  cannily  that  the 
question  was  "beyond  the  scope  of  the  conference". 
Some  progress  was  made  with  the  preparation  of  a 
temporary  working  arrangement  ;  but  the  Free  Church 
with  its  thirty  ministers  and  thousand  churches  still 
stands  unassailable  in  possession  of  the  legal  rights 
confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  full  programme  of  "the  Welsh  rebels"  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Free  Church  Council  on  Tuesday,  The  plan 
of  campaign  is  simple.  The  county  councils  are  to  be 
instructed  to  close  all  the  provided  schools  as  soon 
as  the  district,  in  accordance  with  the  Defaulting 
Local  Authorities  Act,  has  been  proclaimed  for  dis- 
obedience. At  the  same  time  all  nonconformist 
parents  are  to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  Church 
schools.  This  plan  has  been  most  acutely  organised 
and  there  is  real  likelihood  that  such  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion will  be  set  up  in  some  Welsh  counties.  But  the 
conspirators  have  still  to  get  over  one  difficulty.  The 
children  thus  withdrawn  will  have  to  be  educated  some- 
how and  this  education  must  be  provided  by  the 
nonconformists  themselves.  The  question  is,  will  they 
face  the  financial  strain  ?  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  assur- 
ance that  it  will  not  be  for  long,  that  his  party  will 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  amend  the  Bill,  will  perhaps 
not  wholly  satisfy  parents  who  will  have  to  pay,  merely 
for  the  fun  of  it,  for  a  scratch  education. 

The  British  Cotton-Growing  Association  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  individualist  methods  by  which 
British  commerce  has  progressed.  It  was  formed  by 
commercial  men  on  their  own  initiative  without  pro- 
spect of  personal  gain,  solely  to  urge  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  cotton 
within  the  Empire.  By  its  energies  cotton-growing  is 
already  becoming  a  flourishing  industry  in  East  and 
West  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Indian 
■  Committee  of  the  Association  have  been  inquiring  into 
the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  Indian  cotton  and 
have  just  addressed  to  Lord  Curzon  a  number  of 
suggestions  and  offered  personal  help  in  improving 
the  Indian  supply.  The  fault,  in  their  opinion,  lies 
principally  in  the  poorness  of  the  seed  sown  and  in  the 
backwardness  of  the  science  of  cultivation  ;  and  they 
urge  on  Lord  Curzon  the  establishment  of  Government 
seed  farms.  No  one  who  has  visited  either  Canada  or 
the  United  States  can  doubt  that  our  Government  is 
foolishly  remiss  in  expenditure  on  agricultural  science  ; 
and  it  is  more  true  of  cotton  than  almost  any  other 
crop  that  success  in  its  cultivation  depends  on  the 
observance  of  scientific  principles. 

Few  men  during  their  life  have  had  clearer  evidence 
than  Professor  Finsen  of  the  actuality  of  the  good  they 
have  done  for  humanity.   His  discoveries  in  the  curative 
power  of  isolated  rays  of  light  proclaimed,  if  they  did 
not  open,  a  new  field  of  investigation  ;  and  his  invention 
of  the  arc  lamp,  now  everywhere  used  for  the  treatment 
1  of  lupus,  is  an  effective  cure  of  a  disease  which  brings 
supreme  misery,   as   distinguished  from  pain,  to  the 
!  sufferers.     In  his  last  years,  when  much  afflicted  with 
I  pain  and  weakness,  Professor  Finsen  found,  his  friends 
i  say,  continuous  satisfaction  in  the  personal  co-operation 
I  of  the  Queen.    She  gave  the  apparatus  to  the  London 
Hospital  where  the  number  of  lupus  patients  who  come 
and  are  cured  increases  steadily.     Thinking  of  the 
Queen's  gift  we  may  say  that  "  we  are  all  Danes  in  our 
welcome  "  of  Professor  Finsen's  work,  which  was  the 
j  more  admirable  as  much  of  it  was  done  in  defiance  of 
j  great  bodily  pain. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  closely  attended  by 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  has  been  travelling  daring  the 
past  few  weeks  through  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  circumstances  of  the  tour,  always  excepting  the 
close  attendance  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  have  not 
been  reported  with  any  regularity  ;  but  we  have  at 
last  several  extracts  from  the  Archbishop's  speeches 
in  New  York.  For  triumphant  generality  Lord 
Rosebery's  definition  of  the  British  Empire  cannot 
compare  with  the  Archbishop's  description  of  the  ideal 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
He  hoped  that  "  Great  Britain  and  America  leading  a 
joint  life  might  be  essentially  independent  and  yet  con- 
tinue to  be  absolutely  one  ".  The  metaphysician  who 
was  "  deeply  in  love  with  the  Absolute"  might  appre- 
ciate the  sentiment  but  the  best  Hegelian  would  be  put 
to  it  to  express  the  tertium  quid  in  which  the  "joint 
life  "  and  "  essential  independence"  merge. 

Ex-Major  Marchand  has  replied  in  a  very  adroit  and 
delightful  way  to  the  flat  contradiction  which  Lord 
Kitchener's  Secretary  gave  to  his  account  in  the 
"  Figaro  "  of  the  interview  at  Fashoda.  With  exquisite 
courtesy  he  declines  to  enter  into  a  controversy  on  the 
subject.  He  says  he  could  not  intervene  and  utilise  his 
documents  unless  Lord  Kitchener  were  also  to  inter- 
vene in  person.  In  such  a  case  "it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  I  would  meet  him  with  all  the  courtesy  and 
gallantry  befitting  so  eminent  a  representative  of 
the  pride  and  power  of  Britain  whom  more  than  anyone 
I  respect  and  admire  sincerely  ".  It  is  the  very  pink  of 
courtesy.  In  reference  to  Lord  Kitchener's  Secretary 
there  is  a  certain  suggestion  of  severity  and  haughti- 
ness— "  You  will  recognise  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  discussion  on  the  facts  connected  with  the  events 
which  took  place  in  1898  in  Central  Africa,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  in  1904  cannot 
present  an  opinion  weighty  enough  to  be  contested  by 
the  ex-Major  Marchand  ".  But  did  the  Secretary  make 
the  statement  entirely  on  his  own  authority  ? 

The  many  who  have  actually  or  nearly  been  left  "at 
wayside  stations  lonely"  for  the  pardonable  sin  of  not 
noticing  "  that  A  meant  '  Thursdays  only  '  "  will  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  of  a  new  Bradshaw.  The  revised  issue 
is  to  be  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C  and  as  exhaustive  as  the 
sum  of  railway  time-tables.  But  we  confess  to  a  cer- 
tain affection  for  the  old  "  Bradshaw  ".  It  stimulated 
the  spirit  of  the  quest  and  was  a  monument  of  obscure 
accuracy.  The  one  great  deficiency  of  which  we  were 
always  conscious  was  in  the  map.  How  many  people, 
to  give  one  local  example,  having  congratulated  them- 
selves on  tracking  out  a  cross-country  journey  from 
west  to  east  of  Hertfordshire  have  been  forced  to  a 
pleasant  but  unintended  study  of  S.  Albans  Cathedral 
owing  to  a  failure  of  connexion  due,  not  to  Bradshaw 
but  to  the  geographical  fact  that  two  of  the  three 
stations  in  S.  Albans  are  more  than  a  mile  apart. 
Perhaps  "  Bradshaw  "  has  other  deficiencies.  Morning 
and  evening  become  confused  in  the  space  of  a  column, 
and  the  notes  are  evasive  ;  but  with  all  its  faults  it  is 
one  of  the  great  educational  works  of  the  age. 

A  lady  doctor  has  been  saying  that  great  players  of 
games  are  stupid  ;  and  Mr.  Miles,  who  has  constituted 
himself  official  representative  of  athletics,  has  at  once 
applied  to  the  proper  authorities  to  support  his  denial 
of  the  soft  impeachment.  His  selection  of  authorities 
is  amusing.  He  began  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
who  has  won  an  inter-University  mile,  reached  the  head 
of  his  profession,  and  has  lately — was  Mr.  Miles  aware 
of  this  sign  of  intelligence  ? — been  struggling  violently 
with  the  French  accent.  He  went  on  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  who  wrote  a  cricket  ballad — with  its  three  verses 
and  envoi,  its  refrain  and  repeated  rhyme  sounds — 
without  making  a  mistake  in  metre  or  idiom  ;  and  he 
ended  with  Mr.  Lyttelton,  to  whom  we  found  three 
books  on  sport  dedicated  in  a  single  week.  It  would 
have  been  enough  perhaps  to  point  the  moral  by  just 
mentioning  the  athletic  eminence  of  Mr.  Lang  and  the 
intellectual  subtlety  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  for 
collating  the  replies  we  find  the  great  men  arrive  at 
no  more  remarkable  conclusion  than  this,  that  some 
athletes  are  stupid  and  some  are  not. 


CHATEAUX  EN  IRLANDE. 

"  T^HAT  wise  bird  the  Ibis,  whose  motto  is  'medio 
-L  tutissimus  '"  does  not,  we  believe,  occur  in  the 
list  of  Irish  fauna,  and  his  political  counterpart  meets 
with  little  favour.  But  Irishmen  do  not  run  in  grooves, 
and  the  political  naturalist  can  easily  distinguish  two 
broad  types  of  Home  Rulers  and  two  of  Irish  Unionists, 
each  with  many  subdivisions.  There  is  the  Unionist 
who  accepts  with  satisfaction  the  label  "garrison", 
and  is  perpetually  on  sentry-go,  and  the  Unionist  who 
is  such  only  because  he  believes  that  a  close  connexion 
between  the  two  islands  is  advantageous  to  the  smaller. 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  our  existing  system  injured 
Ireland,  the  former  would  be  unmoved,  the  latter  would 
look  for  means  of  reformation.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  types  of  Home  Rulers. 
One  desires  a  separate  legislature  in  the  belief  that 
Irish  affairs  would  thereby  be  better  managed,  the 
other  is  moved  mainly  by  hatred  of  England  and  of  the 
institutions  planted  in  Ireland  by  the  English.  The 
driving'  power — and  the  voting  power — -of  the  Nationalist 
party  are  to  be  found  in  the  latter,  who  are 
essentially  Separatists,  but  the  genuine  non-revolu- 
tionary Home  Ruler,  though  swamped  by  the  low 
franchise,  is  to  be  found  commonly  enough  amongst 
business  and  professional  men,  and  occasionally  in 
Parliament.  The  member  of  this  type,  however,  has 
had  to  join  the  noisier  chorus  ever  since  Parnell  deposed 
Butt.  Lord  Dunraven  and  his  Reform  Association 
apparently  desire  to  unite  on  one  platform  all  Irish- 
men, however  they  may  at  present  label  themselves, 
whose  primary  interest  is  the  good  government  of 
Ireland.  The  ordinary  Nationalist  politician  hardly 
falls  under  this  category  :  he  avowedly  prefers  the 
principle  of  Nationality  to  the  claims  of  sound  adminis- 
tration. He  does  not,  of  course,  admit  any  antagonism 
between  the  two,  but  he  is  ready  to  declare  that  even  if 
an  Irish  legislature  made  a  complete  hash  of  public 
affairs,  it  would  be  preferable  to  what  he  calls  alien 
rule.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  so  far  as  he  favours  the 
"  devolution  "  theory  he  has  an  ulterior  motive  :  devolu- 
tion is  an  instalment  of  independence.  At  present  he 
controls  the  electorate  in  four-fifths  of  Ireland,  and  a 
body  of  reformers  who  avow  their  attachment  to  the 
British  Empire  will  get  no  sincere  help  from  him. 
He  was  trying  to  stop  recruiting  while  they  were 
fighting  in  South  Africa.  He  controls  the  electorate 
because  the  electors  have  not  the  faintest  sense  of 
political  responsibility  :  they  do  not  want  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Westminster,  but  since  they  are  allowed 
to  send  them  they  choose  (or  rather  accept  from  a 
Dublin  caucus)  members  who  will  flatter  their  prejudices, 
worry  the  Government,  and  occasionally  extort  useful 
concessions  in  the  least  salutary  way. 

On  the  other  hand  Lord  Dunraven  and  his  friends 
cannot  expect  much  active  help  from  the  moderate 
Home  Rulers,  who  vote  on  the  Nationalist  side  while 
they  mind  their  own  business  and  leave  speech-making 
to  the  professional  experts.  To  change  parties  in 
Ireland  is  to  sever  social  ties,  and  the  moderate  Home 
Rulers  prefer  to  shout  with  the  larger  crowd,  knowing 
that  the  extremists  will  never  get  all  they  want,  rather 
than  to  court  unpopularity  by  building  a  half-way 
house  with  a  distinctive  sign.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Young  Ireland  "Whig  "  has  been  the  label  most  fatal 
to  an  Irish  politician.  But  if  no  Home  Ruler  will 
give  more  than  fair  words  to  the  Reform  Association, 
the  majority  of  Irish  Unionists  will  not  give  so  much. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  Irish  Unionists 
as  a  body  have  at  present  much  liking  for  the  Con- 
servative party,  but  they  base  their  dissatisfaction  on 
what  they  regard  as  the  unnatural  partiality  of  succes- 
sive Ministries  to  the  disloyal,  and,  so  far  as  they 
acknowledge  practical  defects  in  the  present  system, 
they  do  not  think  it  probable  that  to  give  extended 
powers  to  the  nominees  of  the  United  Irish  League 
would  mend  matters.  Unionist  Ulster  is  always  grum- 
bling, but  it  fully  recognises  its  community  of  interests 
with  Great  Britain,  and  its  own  county  councils  give  it 
as  much  control  of  local  affairs  as  it  wants.  It  is  com- 
pletely self-centred,  preferring  to  keep  even  its  landlord 
and  tenant  controversies  as  a  family  affair  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Nationalist  agrarian  campaigns. 
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The  Unionist  element  in  Dublin  is  in  close  touch  with 
the  Castle,  and  has  always  before  its  eyes  the  vagaries 
of  the  Dublin  Corporation  as  an  object-lesson.  But 
a  great  many  of  the  country  gentry  in  the  Southern 
provinces  have  neither  the  Orange  prejudices  of  Ulster 
nor  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  middle-class 
Dubliners.  They  are  strong  Unionists  :  their  sons 
pass  through  English  schools  to  the  Services,  and 
they  know  all  that  there  is  to  know  about  the  ways  of 
the  revolutionary  agitator.  Still,  they  do  not  stand 
quite  where  their  fathers  stood.  The  older  generation 
did  not  trouble  much  about  politics,  having  a  confident 
feeling  that  its  rights  and  privileges  were  safe  in  the 
keeping  of  the  imperial  Parliament.  The  sons  have 
learned  that  an  inarticulate  caste  comes  to  grief  under 
modern  conditions.  The  Land  League  shattered  the 
power  of  the  gentry,  and  the  Local  Government  Act 
has  given  local  affairs  to  the  popular  vote.  The  Irish 
country  gentleman  to-day  is  excluded  from  boards  and 
councils,  and  helplessly  watches  the  mismanagement 
of  domestic  details  by  guardians  and  councillors  who 
are  at  best  untrained  and  uneducated,  at  worst  disloyal 
or  venal  or  both.  But  apart  from  the  "  land  question  ", 
steadily  moving  towards  its  settlement,  few  grounds  of 
practical  antagonism  exist  between  him  and  his  humbler 
neighbours  except  that  the  latter  have  been  trained  by 
twenty  years'  turmoil  to  oppose  all  "  Unionists  ".  It  is 
not  surprising  that  landlords  or  ex-landlords  in  this 
position  should  seek  common  ground  on  which  to  meet 
the  more  placable  of  their  opponents.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  from  such  considerations  the  scheme  of  the 
Reform  Association  has  arisen.  Most  Unionist  papers 
in  England  and  Ulster  alike  have  essentially  misunder- 
stood the  situation,  while  passing  sound  criticisms  on 
the  details  of  Lord  Dunraven's  scheme.  The  scheme 
is,  in  short,  to  create  a  Financial  Council  of  twelve 
elected  and  twelve  nominated  members  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  which  is  to  control 
(under  Parliamentary  sanction)  the  sums  devoted  to 
purely  Irish  purposes,  say  six  millions  a  year.  The 
council  is  to  be  merely  a  spending  body,  having  no 
responsibilities  in  the  collection  of  revenue.  Its  mem- 
bers would  thus  meet  merely  to  apportion  the  spoils, 
and  we  can  imagine  what  its  debates  would  be  like 
when  the  rival  claims  of  the  Bann  drainage  and  the 
Wexford  harbours  came  up  for  discussion.  In  view  of 
the  report  of  the  Childers  Commission  that  Ireland  is 
greatly  overtaxed,  the  Treasury  would  have  its  hands 
full  in  the  necessary  transactions  with  such  a  body. 
The  Irish  Finance  Council  would  not  subside  meekly, 
as  an  unhappy  Whitehall  department  did  once,  when  a 
Treasury  pundit  announced  in  his  inimitable  style  that 
some  new  proposal  "opened  a  serious  door"  to  lavish 
expenditure.  Besides  this  Finance  Council,  there  would 
be  a  "statutory  body"  of  Irish  peers  and  M.P.'s, 
reinforced  by  financial  councillors,  and  here  the  scheme 
Is  radically  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union.  Under  present  conditions  the  Nationalist 
majority  in  such  a  body  would  devote  its  whole  efforts 
to  extending  its  powers.  Moreover,  the  old  crux  would 
reappear :  eighty  Nationalists  whose  only  avowed 
interest  in  Imperial  affairs  is  obstructive  would  attend 
an  Imperial  Parliament  which  had  ceased  to  manage  the 
details  of  Irish  administration. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  in  a  letter  to  the  "Times",  has 
passed  criticisms  on  the  scheme  which  clearly  show 
Its  unpractical  character.  He  points  out  that  by  the 
"fusion  or  confusion"  of  a  reform  in  Private  Bill 
Procedure  on  Scottish  lines  with  the  creation  of  a 
statutory  body  the  Association  has,  from  a  Unionist 
point  of  view,  put  itself  out  of  court.  He  wisely 
admits  the  importance  of  making  economies  in  Ireland 
a  matter  of  practical  concern  to  Irishmen  :  at  present 
the  unexpended  balance  of  a  sum  voted  for  Irish  pur- 
poses returns  to  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  only  human 
nature  for  Irishmen  to  make  that  balance  as  small  as 
they  can.  But  he  points  out  that  Ireland  cannot  have 
it  both  ways  :  if  she  retains  her  balance  at  the  end  of  a 
year  she  must  not  look  for  the  "  equivalent  grant "  in 
next  year's  Budget.  The  Irish  answer  will  be  that  the 
"equivalent  grant"  doctrine  is  rather  an  amiable  creation 
of  Mr.  Wyndham  than  an  axiom  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution, and  that  there  is  no  real  guarantee  for  its  perma- 
nence.   But  on  all  other  points  his  criticism  is  decisive. 


The  scheme  would  erect  something  very  like  the  "  repre- 
sentative government "  which  is  known  to  our  Colonial 
system  only  as  a  precursor  to  "  responsible  govern- 
ment "  or  autonomy. 

Foiled  in  Constitution-making,  the  Association  may 
yet,  if  it  can  win  popular  support,  do  real  work  in  local 
affairs.    The  labourers'  question  calls  for  sympathetic 
treatment.      The    management   of   poor-houses  and 
asylums  by  local  bodies  is  often  simply  scandalous  : 
1  the  recent  report  on  the  latter,  amazing  as  it  is,  will  not 
surprise  residents  in  Ireland.     But  the  Irish  mind  has 
been  so  completely  misdirected   by  the    Home  Rule 
alliance  of  1886  into  the  region  of  visionary  schemes 
that  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Irish  Reform 
j  Association,   if  it  makes  jettison  of   its  constructive 
'  scheme,  can  win  much  support  for  a  campaign  among 
j  the  hum-drum  details  of  parochial  mismanagement. 
Politics  in  Ireland  are  a  mental  relaxation  :  administra- 
tion is  too  often  either  a  bore  or  an  occasion  for  jobbery. 
And  so  reformers  are  driven  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 


AERIAL  INFECTION. 

'T^HE  adage  first  catch  your  hare  applies  to  disinfec- 
-L  tion  as  well  as  to  cookery.  Bacteria  themselves, 
and  in  a  higher  degree  their  spores,  offer  a  varying  but 
always  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  agents  we  employ 
against  them.  Every  microbe  is  a  speck  of  gelatinous 
living  matter  physically  not  unlike  a  fragment  of  un- 
cooked white  of  egg,  and  it  is  not  made  harmless  until 
a  physical  change  has  taken  place  in  which  it  becomes 
solid  and  opaque,  like  white  of  egg  after  boiling. 
There  are  many  ways  of  producing  this  change  ;  raising 
its  temperature  to  a  point  a  little  under  the  boiling- 
point  of  water  ;  the  application  of  many  chemical  sub- 
stances as,  for  instance,  alcohol,  carbolic  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate  or  a  thousand  other  bodies  or  mixtures  found 
in  disinfectants.  The  living  specks,  however,  are  not 
directly  exposed  to  the  surrounding  media  ;    each  is 

I  wrapped  in  a  resisting  case,  and  the  problem  of  the 
disinfector  is  to  be  sure  that  his  agent  penetrates  the 
case.  Dry  heat,  like  that  of  an  oven,  is  the 
quickest  and  most  certain  ;  even  the  most  thickly 
wrapped  spore  will  succumb  after  exposure  for  some 

j  few  minutes  to  baking  heat.  The  success  of  every 
other  disinfecting  agent  is  a  matter  of  time  and  degree. 
It  is  probable  that  no  spores  would  resist  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  for  an  hour  or  so,  while  few  microbes 
could  withstand  it  for  more  than  a  minute  or  so.  The 
various  chemical  agencies  similarly  are  effective  in  pro- 
portion to  their  strength,  penetrating  power  and  to  the 
length  of  application.  In  fact,  to  secure  disinfection, 
you  must  secure  continued  application  of  your  disin- 
fectant to  the  bacteria.  Such  procedure  is  not  difficult 
where  bacilli  occupy  liquid  substances  or  solid  sub- 
stances, or  occur  as  films  or  smears,  on  objects  that 
can  be  handled.  The  disinfecting  of  water,  milk  and 
all  liquids  is  a  mere  question  of  care  and  attention  ;  on 
walls,  floors,  ceilings,  the  utensils,  clothing  and  persons 
of  invalids,  wherever  bacteria,  however  temporarily, 
assume  a  local  habitation,  the  traps  of  science  can  be 
laid  for  them,  and  failure  to  secure  them  is  a  mere 
defect  of  method.  Almost  daily  the  precision  of  the 
cordon  round  centres  of  infection  can  be  made  greater, 
and  he  is  no  visionary  who  looks  to  see,  at  no  distant 
date,  the  final  destruction  of  all  diseases  the  bacteria  of 
which  can  be  surrounded. 

There  is  one  realm  of  nature  to  which  sanitary  science 
has  as  yet  failed  to  send  her  emissaries.  Means  to  dis- 
infect the  air  are  practically  unknown.  The  old  devices 
of  fumigation,  of  spraying,  of  hanging  sheets  soaked 
with  disinfectants,  may  indeed  produce  slight  and  local 
effects,  but  are  ridiculously  inadequate  as  barriers  to 

I  the  spreading  of  the  microbes.  In  some  modern  hotels, 
especially  in  health  resorts,  the  air  that  enters  the 
building  is  heated,  and  may  be  filtered  or  otherwise 

;  slightly  freed  of  its  organic  and  other  dust,  but  such 
precautions  are  so  inadequate  as  to  be  almost  futile. 
The  entrance  of  a  single  person  into  the  house  is  enough 
to  contaminate  the  air  of  the  whole  building  with  what- 
ever bacteria  the  person  may  be  carrying.    If  we  turn 

I  from  hotels  and  hospitals,  where  the  latest  devices 

1  demonstrate  their  incompleteness,  to  ordinary  public 
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buildines  such  as  churches  and  theatres  we  must  admit 
at  once  that  such  buildings  seem  to  have  been  designed 
almost  with  the  intention  of  being  reservoirs  of 
bacteria.  There  are  several  ingenious  methods  for 
estimating  the  number  of  bacteria  that  occur  per  litre 
of  the  air  of  inhabited  houses  or  other  buildings  and 
the  results  that  have  been  attained  by  these  methods 
have  abundantly  demonstrated  the  richness  of  the 
bacterial  flora  of  the  air  in  the  interior  of  buildings. 
Dr.  Gordon's  ingenious  experiments,  published  in  a 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  which  we 
referred  last  week,  fail  to  alarm  us  additionally.  We 
take  it  on  Dr.  Gordon's  authority  that  a  vigorous 
speaker  may  propel  from  his  mouth  the  bacillus 
streptococcus  brevis  to  the  remotest  of  his  hearers  ; 
but  supposing  the  honey  of  his  lips  were  sterilising,  the 
sound  waves  of  his  voice  would  send  in  circling  eddies 
the  air  with  its  floating  dust  of  bacteria  round  and 
round  the  hall.  Each  rustling  movement  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  smelling  of  a  handkerchief,  the  crossing  of  a 
knee  would  add  to  the  aerial  movements. 

The  fact  is  that  houses  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
ages  harbour  all  those  bacteria  and  spores  that  are  able 
to  maintain  existence  in  a  wind-blown  form.  Towns  in 
proportion  to  their  ages,  but  qualified  considerably  by 
exposure  to  the  prevalent  winds,  by  the  general  con- 
figuration and  closeness  of  the  houses  in  the  streets 
and  alleys,  similarly  accumulate  bacteria.  However 
man  may  improve  the  sanitation  of  his  water  supply 
and  drainage,  and  see  to  the  cleanliness  of  his  house 
and  his  person,  he  cannot  tame  the  roving  air,  that 
brings  with  it  in  dancing  motes  the  myriad  wind-blown 
spores  it  has  collected.  Something  can  be  done  to 
moderate  dust,  and  a  by-product  of  motor-cars  may  be 
a  crusade  against  dust  in  all  its  forms.  Still  more  can  be 
done  to  check  dangerous  kinds  of  dust.  Wherever  it  is  I 
possible  bacteria  and  their  spores  must  be  prevented  from  | 
drying  and  so  escaping  into  the  air.  All  open  drains  must 
be  abolished,  not  so  much  because  of  the  gaseous  eman-  1 
ations  from  them  as  because  of  the  bacterial  dust  that 
blows  from  the  crust  along  their  changing-  levels.  In- 
fected clothes  or  vessels  must  be  kept  moist  until  they 
are  disinfected,  and  organic  waste  matter  of  all  kinds 
must  be  prevented  from  drying.  Such  methods,  how- 
ever carefully  thought  out  and  diligently  put  in  practice, 
would  be  insufficient  to  keep  the  air  sterile.  If,  for 
instance,  it  were  possible  to  prevent  every  tuberculous 
person  from  spitting  except  into  stoppered  bottles  pro- 
vided with  disinfectants,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  gain 
would  be  appreciable,  for  every  expiration  from  the 
lungs  would  discharge  into  the  air  quantities  of 
bacteria. 

We  have  to  face  what  is  practically  complete  failure 
to  keep  the  air  sterile  or  to  prevent  its  contamination. 
Wherever  human  beings  live  in  the  close  contact 
that  city  life  involves  the  air  will  inevitably  be  con- 
taminated. Fortunately,  however,  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases,  the  aerial  life  of  bacteria  is  of  very 
short  duration.  Roughly  speaking,  the  classification 
of  diseases  into  a  contagious  and  an  infectious  group 
(a  classification  far  from  exact)  divides  diseases  into 
those  of  which  the  spores  have  no  aerial  life  or  a  very 
short  aerial  life  and  those  in  which  the  life  of  the  bac- 
teria or  the  spores  may  be  prolonged  in  a  windblown 
condition.  A  disease  like  smallpox  is  for  practical 
purposes  in  the  contagious  group,  and  if  the  air-borne 
Essex  infection  from  the  hospital  ships  be  a  fact,  it  is 
a  fact  impeaching  the  care  that  was  taken  on  the  ships 
rather  than  establishing  any  special  danger  in  the 
case  of  that  disease.  Without  doubt,  the  dust  from 
dried  crusts  has  a  certain  life,  although  a  brief  one, 
and  it  is  plain  that  adequate  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  secure  a  more  complete  sterilisation.  We  also  think 
that  a  case  is  made  out  against  the  advisability  of 
hospital  ships  for  such  a  disease.  Complete  ventilation 
is  a  necessity  in  a  smallpox  ward,  and  ventilation 
through  windows  opening  on  a  narrow  estuary  is  not 
an  ideal  arrangement.  Typhoid  fever  and  the  various 
forms  of  enteric  fevers  are  cases  still  more  definitely  on 
the  border-line.  There  is  no  doubt  that  air-blown  in- 
fection in  the  form  of  dust  is  a  most  common  mode  of 
dissemination,  especially  in  crowded  camps,  but  there 
is  equally  little  doubt  that  the  infectious  life  of  the  dust  | 
is  limited,  and  that  under  proper   hospital   control,  i 


typhoid  and  enteric  need  not  become  air-borne  infec- 
tions. 

The  most  common  forms  of  aerial  infection  relate  to 
complaints  which  are  not  sufficiently  recognised  by 
most  persons  as  being  infectious.  The  various  forms 
of  tubercle,  the  influenzas  and  colds,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  suppurative  and  inflammatory  disorders 
spread  chiefly  by  means  of  air-borne  infection.  Unfor- 
tunately in  the  case  of  many  of  these,  if  not  all  of  them, 
it  seems  as  if  the  infection  were  so  widespread  that  it 
were  useless  to  attempt  to  combat  it.  There  is  probably 
no  place  in  Great  Britain  in  which  a  man  with  the 
susceptibility  to  tubercle  would  fail  to  contract  it 
were  he  to  expose  himself  to  a  series  of  colds  when 
his  general  health  was  run  down.  Similarly,  if  by 
a  wound  or  local  injury  of  any  kind  the  normal 
resisting  armour  of  the  body  be  broken,  then  the  sup- 
purative organisms  inevitably  effect  an  entrance,  and 
on  the  second  line  of  defence,  the  general  health  of 
the  body,  depends  the  issue.  There  is  only  one  bright 
side  to  this  universality  of  the  presence  of  air-borne 
infection.  In  the  course  of  generations,  every  indi- 
vidual has  been  bombarded  by  the  aerial  organisms, 
and  in  every  generation  there  has  been  an  elimination 
of  the  more  susceptible.  Every  race  passes  through  a 
secular  adaptation  to  resist  its  local  aerial  enemies, 
and  it  is  therefore  precisely  the  organisms  which  are 
most  widespread,  and  of  which  the  air  is  the  common 
vehicle,  which  we  are  best  adapted  to  resist  and  have  to 
fear  the  least. 


FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION. — II. 

T  N  the  first  article  of  this  series  various  estimates  were 
-*-  quoted  showing  that  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  gross  income  of  the  Linked  Kingdom 
during  the  last  sixty  years.  The  picture  would  no 
doubt  more  fairly  have  represented  the  facts  if  allow- 
ance had  been  made  for  the  continuous  and  pro- 
gressive change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold 
during  that  period.  Instead  of  the  increase  in  the 
average  income  ranging  between  60  and  100  per  cent, 
this  correction  would  have  led  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  virtual  increase  of  from  100  to  150  per  cent.  It  was 
not  however  our  immediate  purpose  in  the  article  to 
take  note  of  the  absolute  increase  in  incomes  in 
this  country — though  we  are  far  from  wishing  it  to  be 
understood  that  its  importance  is  not  fully  appreciated 
— but  rather  to  note  the  comparative  progress  of  this- 
with  other  countries.  It  was  shown  that,  compared 
with  all  other  countries  for  which  the  records  and  data 
exist,  our  rate  of  progress  had  not  been  greater,  and  in 
some  cases  it  had  been  even  less  than  theirs.  Wc 
appear  to  have  been  moving  along  parallel  lines  at 
equal  rates  with  all  other  European  nations  ;  the  path 
of  each  is  directed  onwards  and  upwards.  We  see 
them  all  carried  along  with  the  stream  of  progress  and 
feel  constrained  to  ask,  in  this  age  of  discovery  and 
doubt,  what  is  the  mechanism  and  propelling  force 
by  which  this  movement  is  effected  ?  Can  we  be  sure 
that  the  similar  effects  which  have  been  observed  simul- 
taneously in  these  different  countries  are  not  due  to 
like  causes  ? 

Any  attempt  to  answer  this  question  confronts  us  at 
once  with  the  fact  that  the  only  material  difference 
between  this  and  the  other  countries  referred  to  can  be 
found  in  their  fiscal  systems.  All  those  other  causes — 
such  as  scientific  advances  and  mechanical  inventions  — 
which  are  universally  admitted  to  tend  to  the  economic 
improvement  of  nations,  have  acted  with  equal  success 
in  every  country.  No  nation,  we  are  frequently  and 
rightly  told,  possesses  any  monopoly  in  science  and 
invention.  They  lavish  their  gifts  evenly  and  impartially 
with  a  Christian  altruism  to  be  found  in  no  other  walk 
of  life.  The  discoveries  of  a  Lister  are,  and  have  been, 
adopted  in  the  hospitals  of  Japan  as  in  the  operating 
theatre  of  every  English  hospital  ;  on  the  Manchurian 
battle-fields  and  the  South  African  veldt  as  in  the 
homes  of  the  poorest  English  labourer.  The  inventions 
of  George  Stephenson,  Arkwright,  Bessemer,  Kelvin, 
and  Marconi  have  enriched  the  world,  and  are  the 
exclusive  properties  of  no  one.  In  every  country  the 
lengths    of  railways  and  telegraphs   have  increased 
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enormously  ;  textile  factories  are  being  erected  in  in- 
creasing- numbers  ;  iron-making  plants,  foundries,  and 
engineering  shops  have  sprung  up  everywhere.  These, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  causes,  are  common  to,  and 
are  actively  operating  in,  every  progressive  country. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  frequently  emphasised 
that  the  only  factor  which  is  not  common  to  all 
these  countries  is  to  be  found  in  the  policy  of  free 
imports  current  here,  and  nowhere  else.  With  the 
above-mentioned  facts  before  us  it  would  seem  alto- 
gether unreasonable  to  argue  that  fiscal  policy  can  be 
regarded  as,  in  any  way,  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  progress  of  nations.  Much  more  logically 
might  it  be  argued,  because  of  the  greater  number  of 
instances  which  might  be  quoted  in  its  support,  that  the 
existence  of  a  tariff  policy  in  Continental  countries  has 
conduced  appreciably  to  their  prosperity,  and  that  the 
economic  progress  of  this  country  has  occurred  not 
because,  but  in  spite  of  the  policy  of  free  imports  which 
exists  here. 

In  order  to  indicate  how  great  is  the  importance  of 
some  of  the  "neglected  terms"  in  the  "  equation  of 
progress"  we  take  the  following  case.  In  the  past 
half-century  there  have  been  such  improvements  in 
medical  and  sanitary  science,  and  so  great  an  expansion 
in  the  activities  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  that 
the  death  rates  have  diminished  appreciably,  and  the 
average  duration  of  life  has  been  increased  several 
years.  The  average  age  of  the  population  has  been 
raised,  and  the  "  expectation  "  of  life  at  all  but  the  latest 
ages  has  been  increased.  What,  we  feel  bound  to  ask, 
is  the  economic  gain  to  the  nation  which  has  followed 
these  changes  ?  Before  proceeding  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion we  ask  our  readers  to  examine  the  following 
table  referring  to  England  and  Wales  : — 

Average  age  Percentage  of  Population 
(years).  aged  15  and  over. 

1841.        1901.  1841.  1901. 

Males        ...     25*66      26*94  62*95  66*52 

Females    ...    26*32      28*00  64*83  68*57 

All    persons    25*94      27*51  64*54  67*58 

It  appears  from  these  figures,  which  have  been  calcu- 
lated from  the  census  returns,  that  the  average  age  of 
the  population  has  been  raised  in  the  60  years  under 
review  by  1*57  years  or  nearly  19  months.  The  average 
age  of  the  male  portion  of  the  population  has  been  in- 
creased by  about  15^  months  ;  of  the  female  portion, 
20  months.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  an  increase 
in  the  proportions  of  the  populations  at  about  middle 
age,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  figures  in  the  second 
half  of  the  table.  The  proportion  of  the  population 
aged  15  and  over  has  advanced  from  64*54  per  cent,  to 
67*58  per  cent.,  or  by  304  per  10,000.  The  correspond- 
ing increases  for  the  male  and  female  portions  of  the 
population  are  357  and  374  per  10,000  respectively. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  are  now  dealing  with  a 
population  whose  economic  character  is  essentially  and 
in  important  particulars  very  different  from  that  pre- 
vailing in  the  earlier  period.  There  is  now  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  productive 
operations  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  it  is  important 
therefore  to  make  due  allowance  for  this  fact  when 
examining  the  growth  of  the  average  income.  It  is 
just  as  necessary  to  do  this  as  it  is  to  allow  for  the 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  when  com-  | 
paring  foreign  trade  or  wages  over  any  extended 
period.  The  "  type  "  of  the  population  having  altered 
we  have  now  a  greater  proportion  of  what  may  be 
termed  "  productive  units  ",  and,  relatively  to  them  also, 
a  smaller  number  of  consumers  dependent  on  them  who 
are  not  engaged  in  productive  operations  (children 
under  fifteen).  The  increased  stringency  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  and  the  development  of  educational  facilities 
during  the  past  generation  by  cutting  off  a  large  number 
of  workers  at  the  lower  ages  will  but  have  emphasised  the 
change.  It  may  be  estimated  that  the  increased  amount 
available  for  spending,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  this  the 
diminished  requirements  of  the  population,  cannot  be  less 
than  about  five  per  cent,  on  this  one  account  alone. 
Another  and  still  more  important  effect  of  a  somewhat 
similar  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  lower  death-rate  and  the 
increased  duration  of  life  which  has  taken  place.  The 
following  figures  are  taken  from  the  latest  report  of  the 


Registrar-General  (Cd.  2,003,  T9°4)  an<^  tne  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society  (Vol.  LXVI.  p.  370). 

Death  Rates  per  1,000  living. 

Males.        Females.       All  Persons. 
1841-50       .        23*1  21*6  22*4 


1891-1900 
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"  Expectation  "  of  Life  at  Birth  (years). 

Males.  Females. 
1841-50  .  .  .  39*73  41*61 
1891-1900  .  .  44'i2  4772 
Thus  we  have,  again,  the  striking  fact  of  not  only  a 
diminution  of  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  average 
death  rates  during  the  last  fifty  years,  but  also  an 
increase  in  the  expected  duration  of  life  of  from  four  to 
six  years.  Assuming  that  a  man  may  be  regarded  as 
a  productive  unit  after  he  has  reached  his  fifteenth 
year,  this  means  that  the  productive  period  of  his  life 
has  been  extended  from  24*73  to  29*12  years,  or  by 
18  per  cent.  What  the  economic  gain  is  to  the  com- 
munity by  the  lowered  death  rate  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
While  it  may  be  a  hardship  to  undertakers  and  others 
who  profit  by  their  neighbours'  losses,  the  gain  to  the 
community  is  clearly  considerable. 

With  these  new  facts  before  us,  we  proceed  next  to 
a  more  scientific  computation  than  has  been  hitherto 
attempted  of  the  growth  of  the  average  income.  We 
assume  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  number  of  males  aged  fifteen  and 
over  of  the  two  periods.  This  assumption,  though  it 
appears  arbitrary,  can  be  justified  ;  any  other  logical 
assumption  would  answer  equally  well.  The  number 
found  at  the  later  period  is  then  to  be  corrected  for  the 
increased  duration  of  the  productive  periods  of  their  lives. 
In  1841  the  number  of  males  aged  fifteen  and  over  in 
1  Great  Britain  amounted  to  5,682,000  ;  in  1901  it  was 
11,881,000.  This  number  should  be  increased  by  20 
j  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  longer  average  life  in  the 
[  two  periods.  The  new  "  working  "  population  is  thus 
estimated  to  consist  of  14,250,000  units  in  1901,  as 
against  5,682,000  similar  units  in  1841.  In  1841  the 
estimated  income  of  the  population  was  about 
450  millions  or  ^79  per  head  ;  while  in  1901  it  may  be 
estimated  at  1,500  millions  sterling.  This  is  equivalent 
to  ^126  per  head,  or  after  making  the  above  correc- 
tion ^105  per  head.  The  net  corrected  increase  is 
thus  equivalent  to  about  ^26  per  unit  or  33  per  cent. 
This  is  probably  not  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  raising  of  the  average  age  (5  per  cent.)  ;  the  fall  in 
the  death  rate  (20  per  cent.)  ;  and  the  diminution  of 
the  sickness  rates.  All  or  nearly  all  the  "improve- 
ment "  which  has  been  observed  is  thus  traceable  to 
such  changes,  mainly  medical,  sanitary  and  scientific,  as 
have  led  to  longer  life  and  fewer  deaths.  There  is  little 
or  no  margin  left  in  the  argument  for  Fiscal  Policy. 


THE  CITY. 


THE  markets  are  still  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
rumours  which  circulate  from  day  to  day  as  to 
the  political  outlook  arising  from  the  course  of  events 
in  the  Far  East,  but  on  the  whole  there  has  been  a 
better  feeling  in  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past 
week  accompanied  by  a  small  increase  of  investment 
business.  Opinions  are  fairly  evenly  divided  as  to  the 
precise  effect  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  would  have  on 
the  foreign  Bourses  ;  the  view  appears  to  be  gaining 
strength  that  Kuropatkin  will  issue  successfully  from 
the  operations  round  Mukden  and  thus  counterbalance 
the  ill  effect  of  the  capture  of  the  Port,  for  a  time  at 
least.  The  issue  at  92  per  cent,  of  a  fresh  internal 
5  per  cent,  loan  for  ^8,000,000  in  Japan  has  relieved 
the  mind  of  those  who  were  becoming  fidgety  over  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  loan  in  Europe — and  that 
means  London  of  course — would  be  attempted  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  financial  agent  to  the  Japanese 
Government  has  publicly  stated  that  there  is  no  inten- 
tion to  raise  funds  here  at  present,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  new  internal  loan  will  meet  the  necessities  for  a 
while,  but  we  should  think  it  highly  probable  that  a 
loan  is  on  the  stocks  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  flotation.  Meanwhile  the  war  is  acting  as  a  drag 
on  business,  but  with  the  return  of  the  month  bringing 
the  release  of  the  funds  held  by  banks  for  window- 
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dressing  we  anticipate  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
finer  securities. 

The  American  railroad  market  has  again  been  the 
most  active  section  of  the  exchange  and  we  look  for  a 
continuance  of  activity  until  the  result  of  the  Pre- 
sidential election  is  known.  One  is  chary  of  mention- 
ing values  in  association  with  a  boom  and  especially  an 
American  boom,  but  we  have  on  several  occasions 
during  the  past  few  months  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  stocks  were  substantially  sound  investments  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  change  our  view  ;  there  are 
many  shares  of  the  common  stocks  of  the  companies 
which  serve  their  purpose  remarkably  well  as  gambling 
counters  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
ordinary  speculative  investor  should  leave  them  severely 
alone. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way of  Canada  was  the  occasion  for  some  very 
interesting  remarks  from  the  chairman,  Sir  Charles 
Rivers  Wilson,  and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  en- 
countered during  the  late  winter  and  spring  were 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  item  in  the  accounts  of 
a  sum  of  ^80,000  in  respect  of  clearing  snow  from  the 
line,  the  highest  amount  ever  paid,  the  previous  highest 
amount  having  been  ^22,000  in  1883.  It  was  stated 
that  the  wheat  return  from  Canada  would  be  very  heavy 
and  the  maize  crop  of  the  United  States  promised  to  be 
a  bumper — the  chairman  confidently  expected  a  period 
of  great  commercial  activity  in  both  countries. 

The  mining  markets  continue  to  be  dull  and  such 
interest  as  may  be  displayed  from  time  to  time  is  the 
outcome  of  rumours  as  to  fresh  capital  issues,  emanating 
without  doubt  from  the  "bears".  The  Goldfields  of 
South  Africa  and  Henderson's  Estates  Company  have  I 
given  official  denial  to  the  statements  made  as  to  new 
issues  on  their  account,  and  were  it  not  that  the 
resources  of  the  "  bears  "  are  so  ingenious  and  imagi- 
native one  would  suppose  that  the  market  must  now 
enjoy  a  short  period  of  rest  from  these  disturbing 
reports.  The  market  has  held  its  own  so  well  on  the 
whole  during  the  past  few  weeks  that  we  are  inclined 
to  favour  a  rise  as  many  shares  are  reaching  a  point 
sufficiently  low  to  attract  fresh  buyers. 

The  action  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  in 
opening  a  branch  of  the  bank  at  Hamburg  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  another  South  African  bank  and  the 
enterprise  shown  is  much  to  be  commended.  It  is  a 
common  cause  of  complaint  in  the  City  that  our 
English  institutions  are  too  conservative  and  the  fact 
admits  of  no  dispute  that  the  foreign  banks  in  London 
have  seriously  interfered  with  our  foreign  banking 
business,  mainly  because  their  methods  are  more 
elastic.  It  is  therefore  refreshing  to  find  instances 
of  similar  activity  on  fresh  ground  of  British  banks, 
and  the  departure  will  certainly  tend  to  retain  and 
strengthen  our  control  of  the  South  African  trade. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE. 

THE  valuation  of  a  Life  office  of  the  first  importance, 
such  as  the  Alliance,  illustrates  very  effectively 
the  sound  and  sure  basis  on  which  Life  assurance  at  its 
best  is  based.  The  great  amount  of  work  that  is 
required  to  find  the  liability  under  more  than  22,000 
contracts  assuring  ^14, 000,000  is  summed  up  in  a 
few  short  tables.  These  tables  however  represent  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  summary  of  extensive  calcula- 
tio'n,  since  they  are  a  witness  to  the  continuation  for 
another  five  years  of  the  successful  management  and 
the  business  skill  with  which  the  Alliance  Assurance 
Company  has  been  managed  for  eighty  years.  From 
its  very  foundation  the  Alliance  has  been  conducted  by 
directors  bearing  such  names  as  Rothschild,  Baring, 
Montefiore,  Gurney,  and  Goschen  ;  and  we  doubt  it 
any  office  has  been  able  to  obtain  so  persistently  the 
services  of  such  strong  boards  of  directors  as  the 
Alliance  has  had  ever  since  its  formation.  Under  such 
guidance  as  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
results  of  its  policies  have  not  only  been  extremely 
good  but  that  they  have  been  maintained  with  little 
fluctuation  for  a  long  time  past.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  Life  assurance  is  less  profitable  now  than  it 


was  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  case  that  many  companies  declare  smaller  bonuses  at 
present  than  they  formerly  gave.  The  results  under 
Alliance  policies  vary  but  little  from  those  of  many  years 
back,  what  slight  difference  there  is  being  rather  in 
favour  of  the  latest  policies.  Such  uniformity  in  excel- 
lence is  an  attractive  feature  in  a  Life  assurance  com- 
pany, since  it  rightly  inspires  confidence  in  the  future, 
and  justifies  the  belief  that  the  good  results  of  its 
policies  will  be  maintained.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  policies  of  the  Alliance,  especially  those  that 
participate  in  profits,  are  among  the  best  that  can 
be  obtained.  The  liabilities  are  valued  at  3  per 
cent,  and  the  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds 
has  averaged  3^  per  cent.  This  is  a  relatively  small 
margin  and  can  scarcely  have  yielded  a  surplus  of 
more  than  ^140,000.  The  provision  made  for  expenses 
was  about  19  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  while  the 
actual  expenditure  of  the  Life  department  was  limited 
to  the  low  proportion  of  10  per  cent.  As  the  premiums 
received  during  the  five  years  amounted  to  ^1,800.000 
the  surplus  from  this  source  must  have  been  something 
like  ^160,000,  making  a  total  surplus  from  these  two 
sources  of  ^300,000.  The  actual  surplus,  as  revealed 
by  the  valuation,  was  ^569,443,  of  which  ^524,481 
was  earned  during  the  past  five  years.  This  suggests 
that  a  profit  of  more  than  ^200,000  was  made  from 
favourable  mortality,  profit  on  non-participating  busi- 
ness and  other  sources.  The  participating  policy-holders 
received  bonuses  of  the  cash  value  of  ^403,700. 
The  shareholders  received  ^98,000  and  ^67,743  was 
carried  forward.  The  shareholders'  proportion  of 
the  profits  was  20  per  cent,  of  the  distributed  sur- 
plus :  this  is  equivalent  to  5*4  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
mium income,  but  as  the  expenditure  is  limited  to 
10  per  cent,  the  total  payments  for  commission,  ex- 
penses, and  shareholders  are  only  15*4  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  which  is  a  quite  moderate  rate  of  expendi- 
ture. The  cash  value  of  the  bonuses  given  to  the 
policy-holders  was  equivalent  to  about  27  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums  paid  for  participating  assurances.  Speak- 
ing roughly  this  means  that  the  face  value  of  the 
policies  could  be  assured  if  the  policy-holders  paid 
155.  instead  of  £ 1  in  premiums.  In  a  company  like  the 
Alliance,  the  cost  of  assurance  is  known  within  narrow 
limits  and  remains  practically  constant  over  long 
periods  of  time,  and  the  bonus  system  which  requires 
a  man  to  pay  much  more  than  is  necessary,  ultimately 
giving  him  back  the  excess  that  he  has  paid,  is  a 
curiously  inconvenient  method  and  one  which  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  find  surviving  for  so  long.  Of 
course  in  a  good  Life  office  the  extra  that  is  paid 
for  the  right  to  participate  in  profits  is  a  lucrative 
investment  for  the  policy-holder  ;  but  the  high  pre- 
miums required  for  participating  assurances  involve 
a  smaller  amount  of  insurance  protection  for  a  given 
amount  of  premium.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
amount  of  premium  is  limited  by  a  man's  means  and 
the  amount  of  the  insurance  protection  is  more  inade- 
quate than  it  would  be  if  the  bonus  system  were  not 
prevalent.  Bonuses  had  their  origin  in  ignorance  and 
it  is  only  to  a  comparatively  slight  extent  that  the 
drawbacks  of  high  premiums  have  been  eliminated  by 
means  of  the  discounted  bonus  system  and  one  or  two 
other  classes  of  policies  which  produce  low  premiums 
while  giving  the  full  benefits  of  really  mutual  assurance. 
For  the  present,  however,  the  bonus  system  remains  in 
full  force,  though  its  permanence  is  doubtful.  A  com- 
pany like  the  Alliance  in  which  the  bonus  system  works 
to  such  good  advantage  is  one  of  the  best  arguments 
against  it  :  the  good  management  which  produces  uni- 
formity of  excellent  results  could  sell  Life  assurance 
protection  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  now  without 
incurring  any  risk  of  increasing  the  premiums,  or  de- 
creasing the  sum  assured  in  the  future. 


GOD'S  APE. 

THE  temper  of  our  time  is  not  a  supernatural  one. 
Sunset  and  evening  star,  which  suggested  to  the 
old  pagan  mind  a  complete  mythology,  are  now  associ- 
ated-chiefly  with  the  time  for  "  lighting  up  "  bicycle 
lamps.    The  circumambient  powers  of  good  and  evil 
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■seemed  to  Christians  of  an  earlier  age  as  close  to  them 
as  the  air,  as  real  as  the  people  in  the  same  street.  In 
the  present  day  angels  have  sunk  to  be  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  monumental  mason,  and  jovial  fiends 
receive  cigar  ash,  weigh  letters,  or  lie  about,  illus- 
trated, on  drawing-room  tables.     It  may,  in  fact,  be 
questioned  whether  a  religion  can  be  the  same  religion 
which  has  come  in  course  of  time  so  entirely  to  ignore  j 
conceptions  which  originally  penetrated  it  through  and  1 
through.    The  rival  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness 
were  not  a  transplantation  from  Babylon  or  a  copy  of  1 
any  magian  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  but  the  essential 
presupposition  of  all  Christian  teaching  and  ordinance.  1 
Only,  the  biblical  prince  of  this  world  was  not  part  of  j 
a  system  of  dualism.    Evil,  though  embodied  in  the  Evil 
One,  was  considered  as  having  had  a  notional  existence 
only  until  after  that  day  of  terrestrial  creation  when  the  ; 
morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy,  until  in  fact,  as  Christian  tradition 
explained  its  origin,  the  making  known  of  the  purpose 
of  Deity,  to  assume  not  the  nature  of  angels  but  to  j 
raise  humanity  to  its  own  throne,  struck  the  spark  of  ! 
jealousy  and  rebellion.      As   the   embodiment  of  the  j 
principle  of  revolt  Satan  found  an  apologist  in  Bruno. 
A  war  of  the  giants  against  Heaven,  indeed,  was  part 
of  the   general   folklore   of  mankind.  Christianity, 
however,  consistently  taught  that  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness could  only  work  mischief  when  a  moral  opening  j 
was  made  for  them.    Does  not  George  Eliot  speak  of 
the  "unconscious  Manicheism  "  of  miller  Tulliver  in 
ascri  bing  every  misfortune  to  Old  Harry  ? 

Devil-lore  had  a  continuous  tendency  to  concrete  par- 
ticularity, and  the  grave  and  severe  satanology 
(emphasised  by  the  revisers)  of  the  New  Testament,  ' 
where  it  is  so  much  more  prominent,  together  with  the 
whole  supernatural  system,  than  in  the  Old,  degenerated 
into  the  bogies  and  ghouls  and  jinns  and  imps,  half 
comic  and  half  flesh-creeping,  of  popular  mediaeval 
belief.  The  devil  needs  to  be  brought  up  to  date,  or 
rather  restored  to  his  primitive  portraiture.  In  Dante  1 
and  in  Milton,  who  was  a  paganised  Dante,  the  infernal 
powers  are  invested  with  dignity  and  awefulness.  An 
adequate  personification  of  evif  ought,  it  is  true,  to 
exhibit  meanness,  smallness,  craft  and  vulgarity  as  well 
as  pride  and  malignity,  and  the  Titanic  Michelangelesque 
Satan  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  reminds  us  neither  of  the  I 
serpent's  head  nor  of  his  tail.  The  reality  is  surely 
blacker  than  it  is  painted.  But  we  have  got  rid  of 
horns  and  hoofs. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wall  has  managed  to  put  together  a  book 
about  devils  * — not  theological  devils  but  of  the  hoof  ! 
and  horn  kind — without  being  objectionably  funny.  A 
writer  on  this  subject  is  tempted  to  a  jocose  Ingoldsby 
Legend  treatment,  S.  Dunstan  and  the  tongs,  and  the 
rest.  Of  course  the  field  is  boundless.  One  form  in 
which  the  ghostly  Enemy  constantly  reappears  is  that 
of  architect.  _  He  brought  the  great  sarsens  of  Stone- 
henge  to  Salisbury  plain,  and  dropped  one  on  the  way. 
A  number  of  parish  churches  were  to  have  been  built  on 
some  other  site,  but  the  arch-fiend  removed  the  stones 
nightly  to  their  present  position.  Mr.  Wall  relates 
at  length  the  story  of  the  pact  between  the  burghers  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the  devil,  by  which  their  minster  I 
got  itself  built  before  Charlemagne's  return.  They  had 
promised  that  Beelzebub  should  have  the  first  soul 
which  passed  within  the  completed  church,  but  instead 
of  giving  him  his  due  they  drove  a  wolf  in.  The  fiend, 
lurking  behind  the  beautiful  bronze  gate,  leapt  on  the 
creature,  tore  out  its  soul,  and  then,  furious  at 
being  over-reached  by  man,  rushed  forth,  banging 
to  the  massive  door,  but  caught  his  thumb 
in  one  of  the  handles,  and  there  it  remains, 
inextricable,  to  this  day.  The  wolf  and  his  soul  (in  the 
torm  of  a  pine-apple)  stand  carved  on  two  pillars  on 
either  side  of  the  portal,  which  is  called  Wolf's  Gate. 
There  are  devil's  dykes  in  various  parts  of  this  and 
other  countries— the  one  near  Brighthelmstone  being  an 
unfinished  attempt  of  the  devil  to  let  the  sea  into  the 
.Sussex  Weald  for  the  destruction  of  its  Christian 
sanctuaries  and  worshippers,  in  which  he  was  foiled  by 
the  piety  of  S.  Cuthman  and  Ursula  the  anchorite. 

*  "Devils."    By  J.Charles  Wall.    With  50  Illustrations.  London- 
■Methuen.    1904.    71.  6tf.  net. 


Devil's  bridges  are  also  common.  In  Yorkshire  there 
are  the  devil's  arrows,  in  Oxfordshire  the  devil's 
quoits,  in  Cornwall  the  devil's  frying-pan,  and  the 
devil  has  in  various  places  his  den,  throat,  nostrils, 
neckerchief,  drop,  neck,  punchbowl,  cauldron,  pit, 
mill,  and  the  like.  On  the  Wye  is  the  pulpit  from 
which  he  preached  in  opposition  to  the  Cistercian  monks 
ofTintern  and  led  many  souls  astray.  "  Where  God 
has  His  church  ",  says  the  byword,  "  the  devil  will  have 
his  chapel  ",  and  usually  gets,  Defoe  remarks,  the 
larger  congregation.  But  his  method  was  ever  to  palm 
off  a  parody  of  virtue  rather  than  set  up  black  openly 
against  white.  Hence  his  name,  God's  Ape,  and  the 
apostolic  counsel  to  try  the  spirits,  whether  thev  be  of 
God. 

Still,  to  speak  seriously,  there  have  been  pitched 
battles  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Theologians  hold 
that  the  Incarnation  was  attended  by  a  furious  counter- 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  principalities  and  powers 
of  darkness.  But  some  recent  divines,  whose  works 
are  put  by  bishops  into  the  hands  of  Ordination 
candidates,  assure  us  that  the  demoniacal  possessions  of 
the  gospel  narrative  were  due  merely  to  an  excess 
of  bile  or  the  inflammation  of  a  tissue.  At  the  same 
time  the  universal  belief  of  the  primitive  Church  in 
personal  agencies  of  persecution  is  excused  as  having 
brought  energumens  and  the  insane  within  the  range 
of  sympathy  and  therapeutic  care,  instead  of  the  bru- 
tality of  loading  them  with  fetters  or  turning  them 
loose  among  the  tombs.  The  possessed  were  given 
their  place  in  the  church  porch,  within  hearing  of 
psalmody  and  holy  words.  To  cast  out  devils  was 
one  of  the  powers  directly  committed  by  its  Founder  to 
the  Apostolic  Church,  and  to  this  day  Canon  72  of  the 
Church  of  England  regulates  the  conditions  under 
which  the  clergy  are  to  exorcise.  Something  of  the 
kind,  in  fact,  was  approved  on  one  occasion  by  such  a 
very  modern-minded  person  as  Archbishop  Tait.  In 
baptism  the  devil  is  renounced  with  all  his  works  ;  but 
why  does  Mr.  Whitehouse  assert  in  Hastings'  "Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  "  that  before  baptism  the  child  is 
regarded  by  orthodoxy  as  a  child  of  the  devil  ?  "  Child 
of  wrath "  is  quite  a  different  idea.  To  Scriptural 
sacraments  superstition  added  charms  and  recipes 
against  diabolic  spite — sulphur,  gall  and  blood  of  |a 
black  dog,  sprinkled  water  (recommended  by  Herrick), 
certain  plants,  as  bay,  betony,  pimpernel,  vervain, 
henbane,  and  the  like.  Scottish  farmers  used  to  leave 
a  bit  of  ground  untilled,  called  "  the  good  man's  croft  ", 
in  the  hope  that  if  the  devil  had  his  own  allotment  he 
would  interfere  less  with  the  rest  of  their  land.  Church 
bells  are  blessed,  that  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the 
great  King  may  cause  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air  to  desist  from  inducing  barometrical  depressions. 
Our  readers  will  know  the  delightful  description 
of  the  expulsion  of  a  fifteenth-century  demon  in 
Reade's  "  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  ".  The  middle  ages 
were  not  middle-aged  but  childlike.  Is  there  the  same 
excuse  for  the  silly  soothsayings,  black  arts  and  necro- 
mancies of  modern  smart  society,  at  once  unbelieving 
and  credulous  ?  But  then  Frederic  Myers  has  taught 
us  to  believe  once  more  in  witches  and  warlocks,  less 
their  cats  and  broomsticks. 

There  are  a  good  many  proverbs  about  the  devil — 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  popularised  one.  To  "  hold  a 
candle  to  the  devil  "  is  what  an  Irishwoman  once  did  at 
Michaelmas,  setting  a  votive  taper  before  the  reluctant 
dragon  as  well  as  before  the  image  of  holy  Michael  : 
"You  see,  your  honour",  she  explained,  "I  cannot 
tell  which  place  I  shall  go  to  at  last,  and  sure  you  will 
not  blame  a  poor  woman  for  securing  a  friend  in  both". 
The  way  in  which  the  old  Serpent  became  the  patron  of 
the  legal  profession  is  said  to  be  that,  a  saintly  English 
lawyer  beseeching  the  Pope  to  nominate  a  guardian 
and  protector  for  his  brethren  of  the  gown,  his  Holiness 
could  think  of  no  saint  unappropriated  to  some  guild, 
but  bade  his  suppliant  go  blindfold  round  the  interior 
of  S.  John  Lateran  and  after  a  specified  number  of 
Aves  stop  and  place  his  hand  on  any  image.  The 
lawyer  stopped  in  S.  Michael's  Chapel,  where  he  laid 
hold  of  a  sculpture,  crying,  "  Let  this  be  our  patron  ". 
But  alas  !  he  had  hold  of  the  "  worm  ".  Thence  the 
tavern  in  Fleet  Street  frequented  by  lawyers  was  called 
the  Devil,  and  the  "Temple  Corps"  (14th  Middlesex) 
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is  better  known  to  the  public  as  the  Devil's  Own. 
With  its  elbows  on  the  parapet  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  there  gazes  over  the  great  city  the  weird 
satanic  figure  known  as  Le  Stryge.  Our  fathers  carved 
Asmodeus  and  Abaddon  on  the  outside  of  churches 
only,  except  ignominiously  beneath  misericorde  seats. 
No  "  in  ccelum  ascendam  "  there. 

A  higher  philosophy  will  one  day  restore  the  con- 
ception of  personal  forces  beneath  the  cosmic  laws. 
And  if  there  are  beneficent  spirits  why  not  malevolent 
also?  Both  devils  and  ministers  of  grace,  it  is  true,  ! 
want  much  reforming  in  art.  If  the  fallen  seraph  trail- 
ing clouds  of  forfeited  glory  and  authority  is  not  brought 
before  us  either  by  grinning  gargoyle  or  by  a  leering 
gentleman  with  Mephistophelian  moustache,  what  could 
be  more  unlike  the  awful  celestial  shapes,  masculine 
yet  tender,  described  in  Sacred  Writ,  or  that  holy 
terribleness  which  made  the  Sanhedrim  quail  before  the 
stern  gaze  of  the  protomartyr,  than  the  sentimental, 
fashion-plate  females,  with  impossible  feathered  append- 
ages, which  are  the  modern  craftsman's  idea  of  angels  ? 
And  then  deans  preach  us  eloquent  sermons  on  the 
elevating  influences  of  religious  art ! 


A  FASHIONABLE  DOCTOR. 

A  "  FASHIONABLE  "  doctor  is  only  one  degree  less 
■S?1  detestable  than  a  worldly  or  irreligious  priest. 
His  existence  is  only  possible  in  a  society  where  rever- 
ence for  the  body  is  a  declining  force.  He  could  not 
live  in  a  healthy-minded  community.  There  is  some- 
thing particularly  obnoxious  in  placing  one's  delicate 
organism  in  the  charge  of  a  man  who  is  steeped  through 
and  through  with  the  world's  follies  and  frivolities,  who 
regards  pain  and  suffering  as  means  to  his  own  en- 
joyment, and  looks  upon  his  patient  as  a  "  case  "  to 
bring  him  fame  or  fortune. 

Consulting  a  famous  physician  by  appointment  at  the 
unprofessional  hour  of  ten  o'clock' one  night  a  patient 
was  horrified  to  find  himself  among  an  eager  crowd 
pouring  into  his  house  for  some  entertainment.  List- 
less and  sick  at  heart  as  he  was,  there  seemed  to  him 
something  particularly  heartless  and  callous  in  allowing 
a  tired,  bedraggled  man  to  come  thus  among  a  butter- 
fly flock  bent  on  enjoyment.  Hurriedly,  when  his  busi- 
ness was  known,  he  was  ushered  into  an  ante-room 
among  various  bric-a-brac  put  out  of  the  way  of  the 
guests  who  thronged  the  drawing-rooms.  In  a  short 
time  the  doctor  entered — prosperity  and  good  living 
stamped  upon  his  whole  bland  personality.  '  He  was  in 
obvious  haste  to  get  the  matter  through  and  wonder- 
ing, no  doubt,  just  how  little  he  could  do  to  secure  the 
two  guineas  for  which  his  greedy  palm  itched.  His 
visitor  came  prepared,  as  a  "devout  Catholic  might  be 
for  confession,  to  pour  out  to  him  the  sacred  secrets  of 
the  body,  but  the  atmosphere  was  repellent  and  he 
realised,  with  a  feeling  of  almost  physical  sickness, 
how  impossible  it  would  be  to  confide  in  this  man. 

It  is  notorious  that  there  are  many  doctors  of  the 
kind.  Their  names  are  to  be  seen  in  the  lists  of  those 
"also  present"  at  most  "fashionable"  gatherings. 
Wherever  there  are  flocks  of  people  they  crowd.  At 
theatres,  at  dances,  at  card-parties,  at  dinners  and  at 
all  kinds  of  entertainment  they  are  to  be  found.  They 
will  invite  you  to  dinner  at  their  houses  and  put  before 
you  the  very  viands  which  they  have  forbidden  you  to 
touch  and  will  force  down  your  throat  the  wines  they 
have  pronounced  to  be  poison  to  you. 

The  position  of  the  "  fashionable  "  physician  is  indeed 
indefensible.  Has  he  really  the  right  to  lead  the  social 
life?  Is  it  his  business  to  be  of  the  world  worldlv  ? 
He  might  even  lead  a  life  apart,  showing  forth  to  all 
men  the  salutary  example  of  absolute  bodily  sanity. 
The  medical  art  has  a  sacramental  character  :  are  we 
not  daily  realising  that  many  of  the  maladies  of  the 
soul  can  be  reached  through  the  subtle  gateways  of 
the  body  ?  It  was  a  sense  of  fitness  that  in  the  middle 
ages  made  medicine  part  of  the  monk's  business,  while 
centuries  earlier  the  priesthood  of  yEsculapius,  that  vast 
college  which  came  nearest  of  all  institutions  to  the 
Christian  priesthood,  administered  the  precious  medical 
secrets  of  the  pagan  world. 

We  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  the  modern 


doctor  should  be  a  recluse,  or  that  he  should  in  any 
way  practise  a  rigorous  asceticism,  but  merely  that  h,e 
should  exhibit  in  his  life  some  special  evidence  of 
discipline  and  self-restraint,  of  aloofness  from  the 
world's  follies.  Instances  of  noble  heroism,  unselfish- 
ness and  devotion  are  without  doubt  numerous,  espe- 
cially among  the  humble  and  unadvertised  portion  of 
medical  men,  but  it  is  not  to  these  we  are  referring. 
The  number  of  "  fashionable"  doctors — of  men  who  do 
not  take  the  profession  with  any  seriousness  but  who 
regard  it  as  a  means  of  money-making  pure  and  simple, 
is  distinctly  growing  in  our  big  cities,  and  the  influence 
on  laymen  is  most  pernicious.  They  are  examples  of 
men  who  have  mistaken  their  vocations.  They  abso- 
lutely lack  conviction  of  the  "  religiousness  ",  the  refined 
and  sacred  happiness  of  a  life  spent  in  relieving  pain. 


THE  LIFE  OF  AN  OXFORD  COLLEGE.* 

THEY  who  have  described  Oxford    have  usually 
written    with    vehement    satire    or  immoderate 
encomium  ;  this  is  true  of  individual  colleges  as  well  as 
of  the  University.    For  the  history  of  a  college  is  made 
by  its  undergraduate  members  to  a  great  extent  ;  they 
bring  it  into  good  or  evil  repute  and  they  either  love  it 
or  hate  it.    Though  he  may  be  making  the  history  of 
his  college,  the  undergraduate  sees  very  little  of  its 
onward  life  ;   he   is  in  residence   but   a   short  time. 
External  beauty  may  have  little  effect  upon  him  ;  he  is 
absorbed  in  his  reading  or  recreations.    He  may  be  an 
all-round  man,   or  he  may,   like    the  carrier-pigeon, 
possess  the  clever  stupidity  which  has  but  one  talent. 
He  may  be  cleverer  than  his  tutors,  he  often  is,  or  he 
may  be  innocent  and  unquestioning  as  to  the  benefit  of 
the  literal  humaniores.    He  may  chafe  at  having  to 
satisfy  the  examiners  in  a  smattering  of  Greek  when  he 
is  anxious  to  get  on  with  his  science,  or  he  may  vote  all 
reading  to  be  a  bore.    He  may  be  in  or  out  of  all 
sympathy  with  the  dons.    Furthermore  his  liberty  in 
college  is  restrained.    He  is  not  allowed  to  use  the 
lawns  ;  he  may,  like  any  stranger,  stroll  round  Addison's 
Walk,  but  he  may  not  put  a  foot  inside  the  deer  park 
nor  into  the  Fellows'  gardens,  guarded  as  they  are  by 
formidable  spiked  gates  which  by  the  way  have  not 
proved  the  serious  hindrance  to  investigation  that  their 
appearance  warrants  ;  even  the  steadiest  man  will  at 
times  disregard  such  rules,  and  have  his  nightly  ramble 
in  the  park  among  the  immemorial  elms,  while  the  more 
boisterous  will  trespass  in  the  Fellows'  gardens  and 
possibly  invade  the  precincts  of  the  President's  house, 
not  maliciously  but  inquisitively.    Even  the  demy  who 
can  have  rooms  in  college  during  his  four  years  of 
residence,  who  is  not  charged  for  "argent"  in  his 
battels  bill,  who  on  certain  nights  waits  in  hall  after 
dinner  to  sip  the  champagne-cup  passed  down  from  the 
high  table,  feels  a  little  like  the  scholar  of  a  public 
school,  not  so  much  of  the  college  as  merely  in  it.  On 
the  other  hand  most  of  the  Fellows  pass  more  years, 
and  more  months  in  each  year,  within  the  walls  of  the 
college  than  the  undergraduate  ;  they  have  good  cause  to 
love  their  college,  for  they  have  power  to  direct  and 
mould  its  life.     Each  of  them  is  blessed  with  a  "  divina? 
particulam  aura?  ",  though  often  hindered  from  soaring 
by  a  something  gross.    During  six  months  of  the  year 
their  work  is  severe  and  engrossing.    None  the  less  the 
o  itside  world  looks  upon  the  record  of  a  college  and 
its  fellows  much  as  it  views  that  of  a  monastery.  A 
suspicion  of  full-fed  indolence  pervades  it.    Times  of 
intellectual  activity  alternate  with  times  of  strife  with 
the  civil  powers,  while  a  dulness  approaching  to  torpor 
spreads  over  the  whole.    Theories  of  education  are 
numerous,  but  the  practical  benefit  of  a  first  class  is 
not  always  apparent.     Exquisite  surroundings  are  con- 
sidered to  be  conducive  not  so  much  to  hard  work  as 
to  contemplation,  an  art  that  is  lost  and  apparently  un- 
regretted.     Yet  it  is  fitting  that  places  of  education 
should  be  beautiful  ;  for  beauty  should  weave  itself  into 
life  during  youth  when  joys  are  vivid  and  the  sense  of 
poetry  keen.     Much  sound  work  too  is  done  of  which 
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the  particulars  may  be  vague,  but  the  results  seem  to 
be  far-reaching  and  beneficial.  In  a  further  search  for 
detail  interest  flags. 

Everyone  has  read  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Fellows  of 
Magdalen  by  James  II.  Indeed  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  a  troublous  time  for  Oxford. 
Like  the  other  colleges,  Magdalen  declared  for  King 
and  Church,  and  lavishly  threw  its  old  plate  into  the 
exchequer  of  Charles  I.  The  Puritans  retaliated  by  in- 
truding Fellows  whose  ability  and  learning  had  been 
tried,  but  who  were  not  welcomed  with  effusion. 
Later  on  James  II.  intruded  Fellows  who  for  conscience' 
sake  or  for  worldly  advancement  had  embraced  his  own 
convictions  ;  how  these  were  received  we  learn  from 
the  chronicler  who  tells  us  that  Bishop  Gifford,  "  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Bonaventure  Gifford  ",  preached 
in  the  chapel  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
presidency;  "many  flocked  to  hear  him;  some 
admired,  the  generality  laughed  and  scorned  ".  These 
stormy  times  were  succeeded  by  the  calm  which  often 
follows  the  hush  of  strife  and  which  was  all  the  more 
marked  for  its  uneventful  repose.  Addison  was  the 
product  one  might  expect  of  such  a  season  of  quiet 
languor.  The  elegant  scholar,  as  destitute  of  spon- 
taneous impulse  as  he  was  of  high  poetic  genius, 
followed  the  path  of  dull  decorum ;  he  could  write 
Latin  verse  with  fluency  and  elegance,  and  English 
verse  in  which  fulsome  flattery  was  veiled  in  similes. 
Some  years  after  Addison  had  left  college  Gibbon 
went  up  to  Magdalen  ;  his  bitter  and  almost 
vindictive  diatribes  in  the  "Autobiography"  are  best 
left  unquoted  ;  with  every  advantage  he  yet  saw 
nothing  to  love,  nothing  to  admire  in  Oxford.  There 
followed  times  in  which  a  singular  lack  of  organisation 
appears  to  have  been  the  feature,  broken  at  last  by  the 
effervescence  of  the  Tractarians  of  whose  thought  and 
work  we  never  seem  to  hear  the  last  ;  among  them 
the  original  and  eccentric  Palmer  and  the  scholarly 
Fraser,  both  Magdalen  men,  were  only  less  known 
than  the  actual  leaders. 

Until  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  admirers  of 
Magdalen  could  seldom  have  said  with  truth  that  the 
college  was  in  any  way  superior  to  others.  The  sine- 
curists,  who  held  fellowships  because  they  had  held 
demyships,  were  then  slowly  passing  away,  and  were 
being  succeeded  by  younger  and  more  energetic  men. 
The  college  underwent  one  of  those  vital  throes  which 
presage  the  birth  of  new  vigour  ;  it  began  to  rise  from 
its  obscure  position  and  became  one  of  the  leading- 
colleges.  Then  a  few  strenuous  men  were  pulling  the 
eight  upwards  and  upwards  to  the  head  of  the 
river  near  which  it  has  been  ever  since  ;  their 
athleticism,  combined  with  their  scholarship  and 
that  of  others,  was  struggling  with,  and  eventually 
crushed,  the  effeminacy  and  aestheticism  which  oddly 
enough  had  taken  root  in  the  college  at  this  period. 
.'Success  on  the  river  was  quickly  followed  by  success  in 
the  schools.  It  is  a  fact  however  that  the  Fellows  of 
the  time  had  little  to  do  with  this  pulsation  ;  they  hardly 
recognised  that  a  new  spirit  was  animating  the  college, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  more  than  two  saw 
whither  it  was  tending  or  could  congratulate  themselves 
•on  helping  to  give  it  impulse  and  direction.  As  the 
change  became  more  marked  they  identified  themselves 
with  it,  and  the  spirit  of  revival  was  nourished  in  new 
generations,  until  the  college  became  one  in  which 
almost  every  member,  old  and  young,  worked  for  the 
.advancement  of  all  that  is  best  in  college  life. 

To  many  people  Magdalen  is  known  only  by  its  choir, 
its  tower,  and  the  May-day  service.  The  choir  has  been 
nurtured  on  a  generous  endowment,  and  trained  by  a 
succession  of  distinguished  musicians.  The  tower,  per- 
fect in  its  proportions,  has  just  sufficient  decoration  to 
please  and  not  to  satiate  ;  it  is  detached  from  the 
chapel  and  must  be  viewed,  to  be  seen  at  its  best, 
from  the  inner  quadrangle  :  this  was  evidently  the 
design  of  the  architect  who  set  it  at  a  small  angle  to 
that  quadrangle,  with  the  fairest  proportion  visible  over 
the  chapel  and  hall.  On  May-day  a  short  service  is 
held  on  the  roof  of  the  tower  just  before  sunrise  ;  at  its 
conclusion  the  bells  peal  out,  and  the  select  few  who 
attend  the  service  can  feel  the  solid  building  quiver 
under  the  clang.  Not  a  long  while  ago  the  bells  were 
.always  rung  for  practice  on  Thursday  evening,  and  the 


distracted  reading  man  in  the  chaplain's  quad  huddled 
his  books  together  and  fled  to  his  friend  in  the  New 
Buildings  ;  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  that  the  oldest 
of  the  bells  was  cast  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  and 
that  "  Prayes  the  Lorde"  and  "  Honor  the  Kinge  "  were 
the  inscriptions  on  two  of  them.  We  can  recollect 
how  the  deer  and  jackdaws  in  the  park  used  to  be 
fed  with  a  lavish  indiscrimination,  the  former  with 
biscuits,  pickles,  candle-ends,  soap,  the  latter  with 
bread  soaked  in  beer  or  whisky  ;  a  drunken  jackdaw 
was  then  no  uncommon  sight.  The  window-sills  of 
the  rooms  in  the  New  Buildings  which  overlooked 
the  park  were  some  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  tamest  deer  would  raise  itself  up  on  its  hind 
legs  to  take  biscuits  from  the  hand  and  even  from 
the  mouth  of  one  undergraduate  who  remembers  the 

1  sorrow  he  felt  when  that  deer  was  killed  by  the  falling 
bough  of  a  tree.  Probably  the  same  reckless  jackdaws 
have  been  beguiled  in  the  same  way  by  successive 
generations  of  undergraduates,  who  have  had  too  their 
favourite  deer  and  fed  them  with  the  same  promiscuous 
food  in  moments  of  relaxation.  Two  instances  may  be 
mentioned  to  show  that  old  customs  at  Magdalen  are 
being  cherished,  and  that  affection  for  the  college  is 

i  strong  among  its  members.    After  a  lapse  of  a  hundred 

;  and  thirty  years  the  old  stone  pulpit  in  the  entrance 
quadrangle  was  revived  for  out-door  service  in  1896 

;  when  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of 
Stepney.     Last  year  the  roof  of  the  dining-hall  was 

'  completely  replaced  ;  this  was  the  gift  of  a  late  Fellow, 
whose  death,  almost  as  the  work  was  put  in  hand, 

i  added  an  extra  touch  of  pathos  to  that  which  invariably 
clings  to  the  renovation  of  ancient  buildings. 


THE  GARDEN  CLOSE. 

AT  first  sight  it  would  seem  only  a  notable  instance 
of  the  poverty  of  language  that  the  word  "garden" 
I  has  to  serve  alike  for  the  strip  of  ground  six  yards  by 
J  ten  attached  to  a  town  tenement  and  for  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  a  fine  country  house.  Even  the  addition  of 
the  qualifying  "  back  "  or  the  yet  more  terrible  "  front 
and  rear "  still  leaves  the  humbler  plot  in  the  same 
category  with  the  proud  one.  The  sooty  patches, 
twenty  in  a  row  beneath  the  railway  embankment, 
with  their  uniform  cisterns  and  dustbins,  in  full  view 
day  by  day  of  ten  thousand  eyes  from  the  windows  of 
suburban  trains  ;  these  are  not  honest  yards,  but  because 
they  make  a  forlorn  attempt  to  grow  things,  smoke- 
choked  sunflowers  and  scarlet-runners,  they  are  gardens, 
every  whit  as  much  as  the  choice  acre  under  a  fruitful 
hill,  sloping  ablaze  with  flowers  to  the  sun,  walled 
!  where  walls  should  be  with  old  brick,  hedged  in  the 
proper  places  with  trimmest  box  and  yew,  only  over- 
looked by  the  clouds  and  the  blue  horizon.  But  on 
consideration  it  may  appear  that  this  poverty  of  names 
is  significant.  The  essence  of  a  garden  lies  in  its 
j  enclosure  :  it  must  grow  things,  certainly — perhaps  to  a 
fixed  minimum  standard  ;  but  it  is  a  garden,  ultimately, 
just  because,  it  is  not  free-warren,  because  it  shuts  in  an 
individuality  and  shuts  out  the  general  world.  It  is  the 
fence,  whether  it  be  the  thin  pales  marking  off  the 
grimy  parallels  of  Battersea,  or  the  reverend  masonry 
of  college  courts,  coped  and  plinthed,  with  mask  and 
urn,  which  turns  a  given  plot  of  the  earth's  surface  into 
a  garden. 

This  function  of  the  wall — an  embodiment  of  the  law 
of  increase  by  stint — is  governed  by  a  scale  of  condi- 
tions which  may  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  tastes 
of  the  gardener.     It  may  suffice  if  the  suburban  paling 
maintains  the  theory  of  the  tenant's  quiet  enjoyment, 
while  it  admits  the  conversations,  the  criticisms  and 
the  tobacco  of  half  a  dozen  neighbours  right  and  left. 
A  cottage  in  the  country  may  need  a  hedge  sufficient 
I  to  keep  straying  cows  out  of  the  dahlia  beds  and  at 
!  least  to  discourage  small  boys  in  apple  time.  One 
owner  may  require  the  security  of  brick  or  stone  ; 
;  another  is  only  at  ease  if  his  domain,  like  the  har- 
j  bourages  of  all  wise  creatures,  have  two  exits — one 
:  to  the  public  way,  formal  and  official,  and  one  in  the 
rear,  a  loose-latched  gate  in  the  sweetbriar  hedge  or 
I  green  door   in  the  fruit-wall,  opening  on  woods  or 
fields,  a  postern  for  escape  when  the  main  entry  is 
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besieged,  for  quiet  ramblings  Forth  safe  from  the  world's 
eye.  But  there  are  spiritual  bulwarks  even  more 
important  to  the  garden  close  than  these  material 
differences  ;  there  may  be  moral  spikes  and  broken- 
glass,  psychic  hedges  of  sweetbriar,  pleasant  to  walk 
on  the  right  side  of,  but  fanged  against  the  intruder. 
The  best,  perhaps  the  rarest,  fence  of  this  sort  is  alto- 
gether intangible,  a  magician's  circle  in  the  air,  that 
keeps  in  and  keeps  out  spirits  as  they  know  or  do  not 
know  the  spell.  It  is  of  course  easy  enough  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  make  and  carry  about  our  secret  place 
within  ourselves  ;  but  it  is  surely  not  one  of  the  least 
of  human  achievements  for  a  man  to  advance  his 
bounds  beyond  himself,  put  his  mark  upon  places  or 
seasons,  cut  himself  out  a  holding  in  time  or  space.  It 
would  be  rash  to  say  that  the  circle  cannot  be  drawn 
anywhere,  seeing  what  unlikely  plots  the  sacred  plough 
has  before  this  circumscribed  ;  but  there  are  conditions 
of  neighbourhood  which  make  the  dedication  more  sure. 
It  will  be  easier  to  maintain  a  sanctuary  clear  of  vulgar 
haste  and  noise,  for  instance,  if  it  stand  a  little  back 
from  the  highway,  if  it  present  signs  of  the  smooth- 
jointed  continuity  of  life,  the  contribution  of  genera- 
tions which  had  the  secret  of  working  at  Time's  own 
pace.  The  garden  as  a  stronghold  ought  to  be  a  place 
of  good  memories,  if  possible,  of  memories  going 
back  unbroken,  or  with  manageable  gaps,  to  the 
first  impressions  of  childhood.  This  last  quality  is 
under  the  present  conditions  a  fairly  remote  contin- 
gency ;  vet  the  principle  involved  in  this  sort  of  fixity 
of  tenure  is  one  that  deserves  attention.  Much  might 
be  said,  of  course,  on  the  other  side  of  the  case  :  there 
is  the  proverbial  effect  of  home-keeping  youth,  for 
instance  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  better  for  a  man,  certainly 
for  a  man  of  an  imaginative  turn,  that  his  ghosts 
should  move  in  scenes  to  the  full  as  shadowy  as  them- 
selves, and  not  be  outfaced  by  backgrounds  of  actual 
terrace  or  arbour.  Few  men,  probably,  would  care  to 
see  ever)'  day  of  middle  life  those  earl)'  inscriptions  on 
the  orchard  trunks,  a  sort  of  piecemeal  hic-jacets.  But 
whatsoever  may  be  said  in  this  sense,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  the  earliest  acquaintance  with  a 
garden  ought  by  rights  to  be  one  and  unbroken  for 
the  best  part  of  childhood.  Change  of  neighbourhood 
and  scene  just  when  the  perceptions  are  beginning  to 
lay  hold  of  the  meanings  of  life,  is  a  dislocation  as 
certainly  hurtful  in  after-effects  as  it  is  to  all  appear- 
ance lightly  taken  at  the  time.  There  is  a  mighty 
difference  between  recollections  in  sufficiently  unbroken 
body  for  the  growth  of  something  of  the  mythical,  ot 
a  vernacular  of  thought  and  allusion,  recollections 
which  go  back  to  one  rich  harbourage  of  lawns  and 
shrubberies  without  a  beginning — and  the  disjointed 
memory  which  ranges,  let  us  say,  over  a  series  of  suburban 
back-gardens,  playgrounds  barely  distinguishable  except 
by  the  numbers  of  the  street-doors  or  the  names  on  the 
gates  behind  which  they  lay.  In  the  "  Roman  d'un  Enfant" 
Pierre  Loti  speaks  of  the  influence  of  an  old  garden- 
wall,  a  terrace  always  remembered,  an  old  tree  that  had 
never  altered  its  shape,  upon  those  who  have  not  been 
moved  about  when  quite  little  from  place  to  place  in 
"  des  gites  de  louage  ".  The  instance  is,  of  course, 
carried  out  to  the  last  degree  of  personal  expression 
and  melancholy  beauty  of  thought  and  form  ;  but  it 
contains  a  truth  applicable  to  children  of  the  most 
ordinary  growth.  Those  who  have  not  had  a  permanent 
Paradise  at  their  beginnings,  a  realm  admitting  no 
thought  of  change  during  slow  foundation-years,  can 
hardly  conceive  what  power  its  memory  may  possess  in 
after-life.  The  recollection  will  be  found  to  hold  fastest 
if  it  be  barbed  with  some  touch  of  regret  ;  if  the  early 
kingdom  had  a  state  below  which  later  days  have  fallen. 
Remembrance  of  such  incunabula  as  the  "  sunbaked 
southern  wall,  the  ampler  pleasure-garden  rising 
backward  from  the  house  in  triple  terraces ",  of  the 
firry  wilderness  with  its  antique  image  in  the  centre 
which  were  the  objects  of  Elia's  childish  worship, 
is  to  the  man  whose  lot  has  afterwards  fallen  in  poorer 
ground,  a  possession  very  difficult  to  relinquish. 
The  thought  of  Charles  Lamb  at  Blakesmoor  and 
Mackery  End  suggests  an  experiment,  curious  and 
a  little  perilous,  open  to  the  man  who  has  kept 
to  middle  age,  or  something  more,  the  unrefreshed 
memory   of  his  first  surroundings;   the  experiment 


of  going  back  for  once  in  the  body  to  the  place,  and? 
trying  how  far  the  ductile  fact  answers  to  the  constant 
image  in  the  mind.  There  is  some  danger  in  the' 
ad\enture:  it  is  perhaps  wisest  not  to  risk  one's 
illusions,  but  to  keep  clear,  as  Wordsworth  of  un- 
visited  Yarrow,  of  the  material  scale.  That  common 
downfall,  of  finding  everything  ridiculously  shrunken — 
"  so  narrow  seemed  the  brooks,  the  fields  so  small  " — 
may  be  counterplotted  by  the  allowances  of  a  fore- 
warned judgment,  and  the  first  impression  may  after  all 
be  one  of  disconcerting  identity.  At  the  sight  of  aliens 
upon  the  sacred  ground,  their  impertinent  fellings  and 
plantings,  it  may  go  hard  with  a  man  of  conservative 
temper  :  to  have  to  look  over  one's  own  gate  furtively 
is  a  bitterness  in  the  same  order  as  the  going  up  and 
down  by  other  people's  stairs.  The  re-visitant  will  be 
happier  if  he  chance  to  find  the  place  untenanted,  and 
even  fallen  to  neglect  and  decay  ;  if  the  trees  whose 
planting  he  remembers,  or  cannot  remember,  are 
touched  only  by  Time's  pruning-hook  ;  the  roses  he 
knew  displaced  by  briars  rather  than  by  other  people's 
favourites.  He  finds  the  apple-tree  whose  branches- 
were  beyond  the  schoolboy's  reach,  now  bowed  to  the 
grass  with  a  load  of  unseasonable  pippins  ;  the  pigeon- 
house  is  silent  ;  the  walks  are  lost  in  moss  and  w'eeds. 
It  needs  an  equable  temper  to  hold  the  balance  of 
mingled  sentiment  at  such  a  reconstitution,  and 
probably  the  experimenter  will  be  ready  to  leave  the 
place  sooner  than  he  meant.  As  he  turns  back  at  the 
gate  for  the  last  time,  a  vague  sense,  which  has  haunted 
him  during  his  exploration,  grows  all  at  once  to  full 
certainty,  and  he  knows  that  this  is  not  the  place  of  his 
memories,  after  all.  It  is  merely  a  caput  mortuum  ;  the- 
spirit  of  the  garden,  the  "germ  to  be  revhified"  left 
the  precinct  at  his  departure  long  ago. 


SUPERIOR  MELODRAMA. 

THE  Prayer  of  the  Sword  "  was  branded  as  "  dull  " 
by  the  one  newspaper  whose  judgments  do 
somewhat  affect  the  fate  of  plays.  Herein,  I  think,  we 
have  an  example  of  one  of  the  many  evils  of  unsigned 
criticism.  When  a  writer  says  "we",  he  seems  to  be 
striking  an  average  of  the  community-  He  is  regarded 
not  as  a  fallible  fellow-creature,  but  as  an  infallible 
mouthpiece  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Sometimes  the  anonymous  critic  really  does  attain  to 
that  ideal  (or,  rather,  sink  from  criticism  to  those 
depths  of  insincerity).  But,  more  often,  he  is  a  creature 
of  prejudices  and  moods — things  wherefrom  he  might 
produce  an  interesting  result  if  he  wrote  in  the  first 
person  singular.  Writing  in  the  first  person  plural, 
he  seems  to  have  no  prejudices  or  moods  at  all.  Even 
people  who  know  all  about  journalism  from  within  are 
often  thus  impressed  by  him,  despite  themselves.  How 
much  more  surely  the  outer  public  !  Of  course,  the 
impression  is  usually  quite  false.  When  the  critic  of 
the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  pronounces  a  play  "  dull  ",  he 
may  really  have  tried,  and  contrived,  to  define  for  him^ 
self  exactly  what  constitutes  dulness  for  the  average 
man  ;  and  the  play  of  which  he  writes  may  come  within 
the  rubric  of  that  definition.  But,  far  more  likely, 
he  is  merely  saddling  his  fellow-creatures  with  an 
opinion  formed  irresponsibly  by  himself.  So  it  is  in 
this  case  of  "  The  Praver  of  the  Sword  ".  Mr.  Courtney 
was  depressed  by  the  play.  To  him  it  really  was  dull. 
But  that  is  no  proof  that  it  is  dull.  On  the  contrary 
all  the  evidence  that  I  have  goes  to  prove  that  the  play 
is,  from  the  public  standpoint,  the  very  reverse  of  dull. 
I  was  unable  to  go  to  the  first  performance  at  the 
Adelphi.  But  when  I  did  go,  a  few  nights  later,  1 
found  the  audience  enjoying  itself  immensely.  The 
comic  relief  (of  which  I  will  tell  you  presently)  was 
received  with  deep-throated  roars.  And  the  hero  was 
cheered  to  the  echo  whenever  he  said  or  did  anything 
morally  effective,  while  the  villain  was  hissed  conversely. 
These  ebullitions  of  feeling  interested  me  particularly, 
as  showing  the  intense  fidelity  of  the  English  people 
to  local  traditions.  Outwardly,  "  The  Prayer  of  the 
Sword  "  is  a  very  serious  artistic  endeavour.  Had  it 
been  produced  in  any  such  theatre  as  the  S.  James',  the 
audience  would  have  hardly  been  conscious  that  there 
was  a  melodramatic  hero  and  a  melodramatic  villain. 
Certainly,  the  audience  would  not  have  dared  to  cheer 
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or  hiss.  And  yet,  though  the  days  of  the  old  kind  of 
Adelphi  melodrama  are  gone  (from  the  Metropolis)  for 
ever,  and  though  the  Adelphi  itself  is  still  echoing  to 
the  strains  of  that  piece  affectionately  known  to  the 
many  as  "  The  Url  and  the  Gurl  ",  here  is  the  audience 
falling  straight  back  into  the  habits  of  the  Adelphic  past. 
Never  anywhere  was  there  less  dulness  in  the  atmo- 
sphere than  when  I  saw  "  The  Prayer  of  the  Sword". 
Keenest  vivacity  of  emotion  was  all  around  me. 

I  have  been  at  pains  to  contradict  Mr.  Courtney's 
generalisation,  for  the  play  is  partly,  as  I  have  said,  a 
conscientious  attempt  to  do  something  good.  That 
alone  suffices  to  set  it  on  a  plane  higher  than  the  usual, 
and  I  should  be  really  sorry  if  the  thing  did  not  succeed. 
I  like  Mr.  James  Bernard  Fagan  for  having  written  it, 
and  Mr.  Otho  Stuart  for  having  produced  it.  And  now 
I  am  free  to  say  that  I  don't  like  the  play.  Mr.  Fagan's 
very  laudable  aim  was  to  write  a  poetic  tragedy  ;  but 
he  seems  to  me  to  have  achieved  neither  true  poetry 
nor  true  tragedy.  He  has  evidently  a  taste  for  books. 
He  has  evidently  ranged,  with  sensitive  appreciation, 
over  all  that  has  been  written  in  the  way  of  poetic 
drama.  He  is  at  home  with  the  Elizabethans.  He  is 
at  home  with  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips.  Or  rather,  he  is 
not  at  home  with  them  :  he  calls  on  them,  and  behaves 
very  modestly  and  nicely,  and  after  a  little  while  takes 
his  hat,  bows  himself  out,  and  adds  another  speech  or 
two  to  his  play.  You  never  feel  that  his  impulse  to 
poetry  is  from  within.  You  never  catch  the  spontaneous 
note  in  him — the  original  note  in  him.  You  feel  that 
he  is  but  chopping  words  into  "  undeniably  decasylla- 
bic "  patterns. 

"  Let  him  be  led 
Without  the  city  walls.    There  set  him  free. 
Messere  Scoria,  upon  pain  of  death 
We  banish  you  from  this  our  city  here, 
From  all  our  territories  and  our  lands  "... 

and  so  on,  and  so  on,  throughout  the  play.  It  all 
scans  ;  but  it  is  all  how  familiar  !  Never  do  I  feel  that 
something  is  really  happening,  something  really  being 
expressed.  All  I  receive  is  a  communication  of  reminis- 
cences. Ilaria  (Duchess  of  Andola)  and  Fra  Andrea, 
the  heroine  and  hero,  have  for  me  a  merely  reflex 
significance.  Romeo  and  Juliet  spoke  words  of  love 
to  each  other  in  the  dawn.  So  there  is  an  imitation 
dawn  for  a  pair  of  phantom  lovers  who  sedulously  ape 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Phillips  : 

"  Thy  lips  have  wrought  a  wonder  to  the  world  ! 
Now  do  I  know  the  mysteries  of  the  stars, 
The  message  that  the  winds  have  told  the  trees, 
The  cry  of  all  the  voices  of  the  sea." 

To  say  that  one  hears  the  joints  creaking  there  would 
be  unjust  ;  for  the  imitation  is  cleverly  and  gracefully 
done.  But  it  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  one 
derives  any  thrill  of  poetry.  Enough  of  "one":  I 
must  speak  for  myself.  Doubtless  the  hearts  of  the 
Adelphi  audience  really  beat  the  faster  when  such 
lines  are  uttered.  For  certainly,  as  I  have  said,  they 
enjoyed  the  comic  relief  as  though  it  had  been  the 
freshest  thing  in  the  world.  In  his  humour  Mr.  Fagan 
dallies  with  no  modern  model.  He  is  indeflectibly 
Shakespearean  there.  Personally,  I  have  always  believed 
that  Shakespeare  introduced  his  "  clowns  "  and  "  fools  " 
when  he  was  fatigued  by  the  stress  of  creation.  They 
were,  I  am  sure,  just  the  props  of  a  tired  brain  — the 
necessary  resting-places  for  a  man  working  at  high 
pressure.  I  can  tolerate  them  as  such.  But  an 
energetic  imitation  of  what  was  done  in  lassitude  three 
centuries  ago  is  too  sore  a  trial  for  me.  Someone  in 
"The  Prayer  of  the  Sword"  speaks  of  some  action 
being  "  most  delicately  done  ".  The  Fool  is  ready  for 
him  :  "  O  that  I  might  see  thee  most  delicately  done, 
messere — spitted  sweetly  on  a  sword's  point  and  held 
punto  reverse-  to  a  hot  fire  as  one  might  roast  a  lark  ". 
The  Fool  is  always  ready  for  everyone,  and  terribly 
pervades  the  whole  play.  Everyone  encourages  him. 
"Must  I",  the  Duchess  asks  him,  "seek  truth  in  my 
heart  and  wisdom  in  my  fool  ?  "  The  Fool  nods.  "  And 
thy  fool's  wisdom  ",  he  replies  brightly,  "  tells  thee 
that  thy  heart's  truth  is  love.  Now,  we  wise  fools  be 
agreed  that  love  is  a  disease  of  the  mind.  Good  ! 
As  the  diseased  body  is  doctored  with  drugs,  so 
the  sick  mind  is  physicked  with  philosophy."    And  thus 


he  rambles  on.  The  imitation  from  Shakespeare  is 
amazingly  close  and  clever.  But  imagine  anyone 
having  the  will  or  the  patience  to  do  it.  Only  the  born 
bookman  could  do  it.  And  Mr.  Fagan,  in  his  humour 
and  in  his  poetry  alike,  is  the  born  bookman.  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  content  to 
swell  the  output  of  those  blank-verse  dramas  pretend- 
ing to  no  life  outside  the  volumes  in  which  they  are 
published  (and  being  consequently  lifeless  even  there). 
But  Mr.  Fagan  is  not  a  playwright  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. He  is  an  actor.  This  saves  him  from  the  folly 
of  writing  lifeless  drama.  On  the  other  hand,  it  pre- 
vents him,  despite  himself,  from  writing  tragedy,  and 
insists  that  he  write,  despite  himself,  melodrama. 
Tragedy  is  of  life  ;  melodrama  is  of  the  theatre.  An 
actor  may  know  and  care  about  life  ;  but  he  knows 
and  cares  far  more  about  the  theatre.  If  he  write 
for  the  theatre,  his  first  and  dominant  instinct  is  for 
effect — "fat"  parts,  "sympathy",  "tableaux",  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  These  things  are  for  him  tke  real 
objective,  and  he  goes  for  them  straight.  You  or  I, 
when  we  write  our  five-act  tragedies,  only  happen  on 
these  things  by  the  way.  Our  concern  is  with  the 
inward  or  outward  conflict  of  certain  human  souls. 
That  is  why  we  can  afford  to  look  down  on  Mr.  Fagan, 
and  warn  him  off  as  a  melodramatist.  When  we  take 
as  our  central  figure  a  young  monk  who  yearns  for 
action  in  the  outer  world,  and  goes  forth  to  champion  a 
lady  in  distress,  and  falls  in  love  with  her,  you  and  I 
depend  entirely  on  the  soul  of  the  young  monk — on  the 
laceration  of  him  between  his  love  and  his  broken 
vows  ;  and  we  let  the  action  of  the  piece  develop 
quite  simply  from  that  towards  its  sombre  close. 
And  always,  when  the  play  has  been  produced,  the 
better  sort  of  dramatic  critic  says  that  our  triumph  is  a 
triumph  for  the  dramatic  sense  over  the  merely  theatric- 
sense.  Mr.  Fagan,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  of  his 
unfrocked  monk  little  but  a  vehicle  for  excursions  and 
alarums.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  monk  has  any  true 
vocation  for  the  outer  world.  We  do  but  hear  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Fagan  saying  "  Come  !  Quick  !  I  want 
you.  There's  a  gallant  rescue-scene  in  Act  II.  The 
whole  thing  will  be  ruined  if  you  aren't  '  on '.  And 
there's  an  I-forbid-the-banns  scene  in  Act  IV.  And  the 
curtain  comes  down  with  an  I-launch-the-curse-of- 
Rome  scene.  The  effect  is  simply  terrific,  believe  me. 
And  then  you  have  to  fight  a  duel,  and  the  lady  throws 
herself  between  the  two  of  you,  and  gets  a  scratch — 
poisoned  dagger,  you  know.  And  then  you  can  slip 
quietly  back  again  to  this  place,  and  be  seen  in  a  white 
wig  praying  over  her  tomb.  So  come  on  !  "  And  the 
monk  is  hustled  out  to  his  deeds  of  derring-do,  and, 
having  been  put  through  them,  is  allowed  back  in  the 
convent.  But  we  do  not  feel  that  he  has  any  true 
vocation  for  the  monastic  life.  We  do  not  feel  that  he 
has  a  true  vocation  for  anything  beyond  utility  in  melo- 
drama.   "We"?    I  mean  "I", 

For  a  play  of  this  kind  I  desiderate  the  old  school  of 
mimes — the  fruity,  the  robust,  the  rapid.  Mr.  Oscar 
Asche,  who  plays  the  villain,  is  robust  and  rapid  ;  but 
not  so  the  other  Old  Bensonians  who  constitute  the 
cast  ;  and  not  even  Mr.  Asche  is  fruity.  Trained  in 
Shakespeare's  blank  verse  these  ladies  and  gentle- 
men scan  admirably  Mr.  Fagan's.  But  they  don't 
enter  into  the  melodrama  heartily  enough.  Miss  Lily 
Bray  ton,  as  the  Duchess,  tries  vainly  to  conceal  under  her 
graces  of  elocution  a  lack  of  impulse  for  this  particular 
part.  A  new  Old  Bensonian,  Mr.  Walker  Hampden, 
plays  the  hero.  He  has  the  advantage  of  a  fine  voice 
and  a  fine  face.  But  he  keeps  the  face  fixed  to  one 
expression,  and  the  voice  to  one  note.  If  an  attendant 
were  posted  on  either  side  of  him,  to  jog  him  in 
the  ribs  constantly  and  with  violence,  he  might  become 
a  very  good  actor.  Max  Beerbohm. 

AN  ART  CHRONICLE. 

Fantin-Latour  —  Mr.  Colin  Hunter — Air.  Arthur 
Melville — Acquisitions  at  the  National  Gallery. 

ANOTHER  artist  of  the  fine  group  who  were  born 
in  the  'thirties  and  came  to  maturity  in  the 
'sixties  has  died  during  the  summer — Fantin-Latour. 
Artists  usually  appear  in   groups,  a   compulsion  of 
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companionship  in  ideas  and  influences  takes  up  and 
carries  forward  the  individual  talents.  In  this  case  the 
centre  where  the  forces  acted  was  the  drawing-school  of 
Lecoq  du  Boisbaudran,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Fantin- 
Latour,  of  Legros  and  other  painters,  and  also,  for  a 
time,  of  the  sculptor  Rodin.  Whistler,  who  belonged 
to  the  same  time,  did  not  study  there,  but  was  in  early 
association  with  some  of  the  pupils.  Lecoq  du 
Boisbaudran  must  himself  have  counted  for  a  good 
deal,  and  Courbet  was  evidently  another  strong  in- 
fluence. Fantin-Latour's  well-known  portrait-groups, 
the  "  Homage  to  Delacroix  "  and  the  group  in  Manet's 
atelier  at  Batignolles  mark  other  admirations  ;  his  own 
fame  will  rest  chiefly  on  a  number  of  portraits  and  of 
still-life  pieces  in  which  he  reached  a  manner  of  sound 
and  beautiful  painting  unsurpassed  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  memory  of  the  earlier 
work  has  been  a  little  obscured  by  his  later  production, 
the  lithographs  and  the  flower-pieces  by  which  he  was 
familiar  not  only  in  his  own  country  but  in  ours  ;  for 
his  English  friends,  and  more  particularly  the  engraver 
Edwin  Edwards  and  his  widow,  looked  after  his  interest 
in  the  English  exhibitions.  His  later  work  had  its 
interest  and  beauty  ;  Fantin-Latour  developed  the 
white-line  technique  in  lithography  to  an  extent  that  gave 
his  work  the  look  of  a  new  process,  and  the  flower-pieces 
were  always  noticeable  for  their  knowledge  and  skill. 
But  the  floating  nebulous  element  of  the  Wagnerian 
lithographs  is  a  flimsy  thing  compared  with  a  portrait 
like  the  "  Brodeuse  ".  There  the  floating  charm  comes 
by  itself  in  the  process  of  working  out  the  actual  forms  ; 
the  cloudy  something  is  captured  and  gripped.  The 
flower-pieces,  on  the  other  hand,  look  like  first-rate 
taskwork.  It  had  not  always  been  so,  as  the  mag- 
nificent painting  of  a  table  with  dishes  fruit  and  a  pot 
of  azaleas  proves  (the  picture  was  shown  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  Dutch  gallery).  There  the  painting  of  actual 
things  and  the  cloudy  something  went  together  ; 
later  they  separated  off  into  the  too-nebulous  litho- 
graphs and  the  too-processlike  flower-pieces.  The 
same  thing  comes  out  when  we  compare  the  flower- 
pieces  with  the  later  paintings  of  figures.  In  these,  as 
in  the  lithographs,  there  was  a  research  of  the  breaking 
and  powdering  of  light,  a  dissatisfaction  with  the 
beautiful  manner  of  painting  previously  mastered,  but 
this  does  not  appear  in  the  flowers.  This  is  the  hard 
thing  for  painters  of  Fantin-Latour's  temperament,  that 
no  sooner  do  they  master  a  way  of  securing  beauty 
than  they  are  dissatisfied  and  must  try  for  another.  I 
hope  some  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  the  notable 
portraits  and  still-life  pieces  together.  Besides  those 
already  mentioned,  the  portraits  I  recall  at  the  moment 
are  the  pathetic  head  of  himself  shown  at  one  of  the 
Portrait  Painters'  exhibitions,  a  head  of  Legros  recently 
seen  in  London,  one  of  Whistler  in  America,  "La 

Famille  D  "  shown  at  the  Academy  in  the  'eighties, 

and  startling  there  because  of  the  paleness  of  the  heads 
in  the  prevailing  rosiness,  and  a  woman's  portrait  lately 
on  loan  in  the  Luxembourg. 

Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  whose  death  is  announced  this 
week,  belonged  to  a  group  of  Scottish  artists  of  con- 
siderable force  and  originality  who  captured  a  position 
in  the  Royal  Academy  in  marked  contrast  to  the  history 
of  a  later  group.  The  wave  of  popularity  that  floated 
them  in  coincided  with  the  William  Black  period  of 
English  fiction.  In  his  agreeable  books  "the  twelfth" 
regularly  struck  the  hour  when  shopping  and  flirting  in 
Kensington  gave  place  to  Highland  lochs  and  hills  and 
the  strains  of  "  Fear  a  Bhata  ".  The  painters' centre  of 
the  movement  was  Tarbert  on  Loch  Fyne.  The  group 
was  not  entirely  one  of  landscape-painters  ;  it  owed  its 
double  impulsion  to  Millais,  Millais  the  illustrator  and 
Millais  the  author  of  the  Perthshire  landscapes.  The 
senior  members,  Mr.  Orchardson  and  John  Pettie, 
appear  among  the  Millais  school  of  illustrators  in  the 
'sixties  ;  they  had  their  draughtsman's  training  in  the  fine 
tradition  of  the  Scott  Lauder  school  in  Edinburgh.  Pettie 
was  the  stronger  man,  and  if  his  art  had  been  equal  to 
his  powers  of  drawing  and  painting  would  have  won  a 
higher  place  :  he  is  the  John  Phillip  of  a  later  genera- 
tion. Mr.  Orchardson's  art  and  taste  were  surer, 
though  he  has  not  come  scatheless  through  a  dangerous 
time  ;  he  will  leave  some  first-rate  work.  The  land- 
scape-painters Messrs.  Peter  Graham,  MacWhirter,  and 


several  others,  had  the  merits  and  magnified  the  defects 
of  their  model.  Each  of  them  made  something  new  of 
nature  his  own  ;  they  are  therefore  more  interesting 
than  the  imitators  of  French  landscape  who  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  they  were  too  rough  and  ready  with  their 
material  or  exploited  their  patent  once  obtained  with 
too  easy  a  satisfaction.  We  have  become  accustomed 
to  canvases  in  which  the  scale  and  the  handling  are,  in 
a  way  difficult  to  define,  unpictorial  (strait  is  the  gate). 
Mr.  Colin  Hunter  was  the  most  poetical  of  those  land- 
scape-painters. His  "patent"  was  taken  out  among 
the  lochs,  in  the  wild  lights  that  make  the  water  like  a 
mackerel's  back  and  in  the  desolate  life  of  these  irre- 
claimable mountains  and  archipelagos.  It  is  difficult 
material  ;  the  colour  of  it  is  superb,  but  the  jagged 
outlines,  the  broken  tufty  ground,  the  want  of  man's 
sculpture  on  the  shores,  set  a  heavy  handicap  for 
the  painter.  Now  and  again  Mr.  Hunter  came 
near  to  carrying  off  a  great  picture.  He  had  a 
vision,  but  could  not  conclusively  shape  it  ;  no  painter, 
perhaps,  will  ever  reclaim  that  shaggy  and  mournful 
land. 

Another  death  is  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Melville,  who 
belonged  to  a  later  school,  and  was  one  of  its  leaders 
in  the  matter  of  colour.  He  leaned  to  pictorial 
formula  rather  than  to  naturalism,  a  formula  learned 
from  Mr.  Crawhall.  It  was  brilliantly  applied  in 
some  of  his  water-colours,  such  as  the  river-scene  at 
Henley. 

The  National  Gallery  has  recently  been  enriched  by 
three  pictures  with  the  generous  help  of  private  indivi- 
duals. It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognise  that  on  this  occa- 
sion the  purchases  are  of  the  right  kind.  The  pictures 
are  all  important  and  by  masters  ;  none  of  them  is  a 
school-piece  of  doubtful  value.  Moreover  in  two  cases 
a  notable  gap  is  filled  up.  We  have  now  in  this  collec- 
tion, which  is  all  round  so  remarkably  representative,  a 
fine  portrait  by  Titian,  and  a  picture  by  Durer.  About 
this  last  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  controversy. 
It  is  the  portrait  of  Diirer's  father,  the  version  lately  in 
the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  which 
was  shown  at  the  Old  Masters  last  winter.  When  it 
appeared  there  the  view  I  ventured  to  express,  purely 
on  the  evidence  of  the  work  itself,  was  that  the  picture, 
though  much  damaged,  was  an  authentic  Durer.  Some 
other  critics  took  the  same  view,  but  it  was  not  un- 
challenged. Till  now  it  has  been  supposed  that  of  the 
three  other  versions  in  existence  (at  Munich,  Frankfort 
and  Syon  House)  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  was 
the  original  and  was  therefore  the  picture  presented  to 
Charles  I.  by  the  City  of  Nuremberg  and  sold  with  the 
rest  of  his  collection.  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson,  a  lead- 
ing authority  on  Di'irer  in  this  country,  refused  to  admit 
any  one  of  the  four  versions  as  the  original,  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  "  Athenaeum  "  argued  that  the  original  might  still 
exist  unknown  in  some  English  collection.  His  argu- 
ments against  the  National  Gallery  picture  turned  partly 
on  a  supposed  want  of  accordance  with  the  description  in 
the  sale  catalogue  of  Charles  I.'s  picture,  and  on  the 
variations  of  an  inscription  present,  in  various  forms,  on 
the  four  versions.  But  the  catalogue  description,  read 
in  its  probable  sense,  is  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
picture,  and  the  inscription,  which  has  been  revealed 
in  re-framing,  brings  stronger  evidence  still.  This 
has  been  set  out  in  an  ingenious  argument  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
j  Holmes,  in  the  August  number  of  the  "  Burlington 
!  Magazine  ",  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Dodgson  is  now 
convinced  that  the  National  Gallery  picture  is  the 
original  of  the  Syon  House  version  and  is  the  picture 
that  belonged  to  Charles  I.  He  still  professes  himself 
unconvinced,  however,  of  its  being  the  original  Di'irer, 
and  his  scepticism  is  shared  by  critics  of  weight  like 
Mr.  Roger  Fry  and  Sir  W.  Armstrong  (see  "  Burlington 
Magazine  "  for  September).  But  this  is  surely  a  little 
fantastic  ;  it  only  means  that  the  critics  can  conceive  a 
Durer  more  perfect  than  this.  Mr.  Montagu  Peartree's 
article  in  the  same  number  clinches  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mrs.  Herringham  very  exactly  de- 
scribes the  damage  which  the  portrait  has  suffered  from 
restoration,  and  explains  the  over-accenting  of  detail 
by  that  process  on  which  Mr.  Fry  founds  his  unfavour- 
able verdict.  It  seems  to  me  now,  as  at  first,  that  even 
I  in  .certain  imperfections  of  drawing  comparable  with 
I  accepted  works  of  the  Master's,  as  well  as  in  the  keenness 
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and  delicacy  of  the  underlying-  painting",  the  picture  is 
Diirer's,  though  it  has  been  very  seriously  overlaid,  and 
that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves,  at  this  date,  in 
getting  anything  so  good,  as  well  as  in  retrieving 
something  from  the  enormous  losses  of  the  royal 
collection. 

The  Titian  is  a  great  acquisition,  beyond  dispute. 
It  belongs  to  the  period,  still  obscure,  when  Titian  and 
Giorgione  are  close  together ;  indeed  the  obliterated 
second  V  in  the  inscription,  as  well  as  other  features, 
has  given  ground  to  Mr.  Herbert  Cook  for  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Giorgione's  authorship,  since  this 
double  V  occurs  on  the  Berlin  and  Buda-Pesth  portraits. 
He  thinks  Titian  may  have  completed  a  work  of  his 
master.  There  is  a  puzzle  here,  but  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  beauty  of  the  work.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  painting  of  the  linen,  of  the  gold  chain, 
of  the  sleeve,  with  work  so  good  as  that  on  the  older 
miscalled  "  Ariosto  "  in  the  gallery  (variously  ascribed 
to  Titian,  Palma  Vecchio  and  Giorgione),  to  appreciate 
this.  The  work  on  the  Cobham  picture  has  the 
authentic,  perfect  touch  of  a  master.  The  head  is  of 
that  determined  design,  a  little  at  war  with  construc- 
tion, to  be  found  from  time  to  time  in  Titian's  work  : 
it  cannot  compare  for  construction  with  the  splendid 
later  portrait  at  Hampton  Court  ;  but  its  beauty  and 
power  of  indelible  impression  are  high  indeed. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EXPERTS  IN  ENGLISH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11  September,  1904. 
Sir, — The  use  of  "  then  "  and  other  adverbs  between 
the  definite  article  and  the  noun  ("The  above  argu- 
ment," and  so  on)  is  probably  an  adaptation  of  the 
common  Greek  idiom,  so  familiar  to  those  who  were 
initiated  into  Greek  prose  by  the  aid  of  T.  Kerchever 
Arnold  : — 

"  OI  TOTS  dV#fja)7TOl," 

''  6  vvv  /iacriAeus," 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  use  has  more  and 
older  authority  than  your  correspondent  supposes. 

I  remember  once  hearing  a  young  foreigner  ex- 
claim "Oh  !  what  a  seldom  dog  !  "  That  phrase  how- 
ever, though  expressive,  scarcely  admits  of  defence 
from  a  literary  point  of  view.      Yours  faithfullv, 

  A.  L.  H. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Morland,  Chislett  Road, 
West  Hampstead,  N.W.,  24  September,  1904. 
Sir,  — It  is  delightful  to  find  someone  willing  to  exer- 
cise censorship  over  the  "  Errors  in  English""  of  irre- 
sponsible and  ill-educated  journalists.  There  is  much 
need  for  it.  But  why,  oh  why,  does  Mr.  Fletcher  give 
himself  away  ?  And  why  does  Mr.  John  Lanyon  tell 
us  that  he  has  "pasted  into  a  book  some  hundreds  of 
instances  of  '  Errors  in  English  '  of  various  kinds,  cut 
from  periodicals  high-class  and  otherwise "  ?  Pro- 
bably a  large  proportion  of  the  errors  noted  by  both 
Mr.  Lanyon  and  Mr.  Fletcher  arise  from  the  deplorable 
neglect  of  the  classical  tongues  in  modern  education. 
The  journalist  who  wrote  "whom  they  declared  had 
obtained  money  from  "  &c,  when  he  should  have 
written  "  whom  they  declared  to  have  obtained  ",  &c, 
clearly  was  ignorant  of  Latin  grammar,  as  well  as  of" 
English.  Mr.  Fletcher's  diatribe  against  the  use  after 
the  conjunction  "if"  of  "was"  and  "is",  instead  of 
"were''  and  "be",  also  simply  shows  the  journalistic 
ignoration  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  Between  semi- 
educated  schoolmasters  and  demi-semi-educated  jour- 
nalists we  are  in  a  bad  way. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Wigwam,  Wortham,  Diss, 

18  September,  1904. 
Sir,— In  the  hope  that  you  will  kindlv  allow  me  to 
support  by  sound  lexicographic  argument  the  exception  ' 


already  taken  to  "reliable" — I  would  venture  to  cite 
the  high  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Bellows— joint- 
author  and  publisher  of  the  well-known  "  Dictionary 
for  the  Pocket — French-English  and  English-French  ". 
Having  referred  to  a  few  words  of  the  like  irregular 
formation — such  as  "  objectionable  ",  "  laughable  ", 
&c. — the  lexicographer  continues:  "These  latter 
words  express  ideas  for  which  there  are  no  other 
equally  forcible  terms  in  English,  and,  as  they  meet  a 
real  want,  they  thereby  establish  their  claim  to  be 
employed,  in  spite  of  the  fault  of  analogy  in  their  con- 
struction. But  'reliable'  expresses  no  new  thought. 
It  conveys  no  idea  that  could  not  already  be  better 
conveyed  by  existing  words  :  for  it  is  better  to  describe 
a  piece  of  news  or  a  person  as  '  trustworthy  '  than  as 
'  reliable  '  :  and  it  is  stupid  to  displace  a  short  and 
clear  Saxon  word  for  a  spuriously  formed  trisyllable, 
in  speaking  of  a  bridge  as  '  reliable  '  instead  of  saying 
that  it  is  '  safe  '.  To  call  this  enriching  the  English 
language  is  absurd.  It  is  rather  making  it  into  a 
rubbish-heap  and  a  weed-bed." 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  T.  Frere. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Cumberland  Street,  Manchester, 

27  September,  1904. 

Sir, — I  am  somewhat  surprised  a  distinguished 
Reviewer  should  decree  that  the  points  raised  in 
my  previous  letter  are  immaterial.  You  would  seem 
to  infer  it  signifies  little  whether  the  composition 
were  well  compiled  or  not,  provided  it  be  reasonably 
well  done  and  without  any  glaring  omissions  or  errors. 
I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  if  we  are  to  look  for 
an  improvement  in  the  matter  to  which  attention  has 
been  called,  more  regard  must  be  devoted  to  style  : 
this  may  be  defined  as  the  particular  manner  in  which 
we  express  our  ideas  by  means  of  language,  with  per- 
spicuity as  the  quality  indispensably  necessary.  "  By 
perspicuity ",  says  an  eminent  philologist,  "care  is 
taken,  not  merely  that  the  reader  may  clearly  under- 
stand, but  that  he  cannot  possibly  misunderstand  "  ; 
and  I  would  add  that  his  attention  may  be  retained  and 
his  patience  not  exhausted.  This  demands  the  conform- 
able arrangement  of  words  and  phrases  in  sentences  or 
periods  punctuated  in  such  a  manner  that  they  indicate 
exactly  the  sense  to  be  conveyed.  Many  sentences  are 
spoiled  by  their  length  and  intricacy  which  make  them 
difficult  to  punctuate  ;  whereas  a  period  perfectly  clear, 
well  constructed  and  unequivocal  is  usually  beautiful 
and  agreeable,  though  the  matter  of  which  it  treats  be 
deficient  in  other  respects. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  C.  Fletcher. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  September,  1204. 
Sir, — In  your  article  on  "The  Hungry  School 
Child  "  (issue  of  24  September)  I  find  the  following  : 
"  The  bulk  of  parents  would  elect  to  send  their  children 
to  school  at  the  earliest  possible  age ".  This  use  of 
"elect",  in  the  sense  of  choose  or  decide,  is  very 
common  nowadays,  but  is  there  any  good  authority 
for  it  ? 

One  of  the  commonest  grammatical  blunders  is  that 
of  the  "  misrelated  participle".  An  advertisement  on 
your  back  cover  states  that  "Anyone  can  compete  for 
these  prizes,  and  by  so  doing  the  hospitals  will  be 
assisted  ".  Grammatically,  of  course,  doing  can  only 
agree  with  hospitals,  which  makes  nonsense.  Similarly 
one  sees  "  Having  no  further  use  for  the  ship  she  was 
sold",  and  "Leaving  Liverpool  at  8a.m.  London  is 
reached  at  midday".  Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  V.  R. 

[Mr.  Fletcher  rather  misses  the  point.  One  or  two 
of  his  suggested  improvements  would  make  mere  non- 
sense of  the  notes  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  17  Sep- 
tember ;  whilst  the  rest  of  his  improvements  would  add 
nothing  to  sense  or  form.  As  regards  H.  V.  R.  's  inquiry, 
for  the  use  of  "elect"  as  "choose"  we  have  the 
authority  of  Bacon  and  many  others.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue  this  correspondence  indefinitely. — Ed.  S.  R.] 
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THE   HUNGRY  SCHOOL  CHILD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  W.C.,  26  September,  1904. 
Sir, — May  I  point  out  that  in  last  week's  suggestive 
article  on  "The  Hungry  School  Child "  you  seem  to 
ignore  one  of  the  main  duties  of  the  State  School — that 
of  fostering  the  parental  ideal  in  the  rising  generation  ? 
This  task  has  become  a  more  important  matter  than 
equipment  in  the  "Three  Rs",  than  object  lessons  or 
manual  training,  than  the  questions  as  to  whether  or 
not  town  children  know  as  much  as  they  should  of 
country  life,  or  whether  or  not  we  pauperise  the  present 
existing  labouring  classes.  I  fear  it  is  even  more 
important  than  whether  the  national  physique  deterio- 
rates, or  whether  a  proportion  of  our  poor  little  slum 
children  must  still  go  starving.  I  think  that  the  whole 
principle  of  State  education  is  likely  to  stand  or  fall 
according  to  the  tendency  of  State  school  children  to 
become  good  parents. 

Since  the  child  (shrewd  and  observant  as  his  circum- 
stances make  him)  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
his  parents  do  not  directly  provide  for  the  teaching  he 
receives,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  accentuate  in  other 
respects  his  relation  towards  them.  If  his  father  is  a 
bad  one,  the  influence  of  his  school  should  stimulate 
him  to  become  a  better  father  himself.  But  to  clothe  or 
feed  him  (or  her),  systematically  to  entertain  him,  to 
detain  him  from  the  parental  care  for  a  week  longer  than 
bis  school-work  necessitates,  this  is  to  remove  the  mere 
idea  of  parentage  from  his  comprehension —to  destroy 
the  parental  ideal. 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  social  economy,  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  "  Holiday  School ",  with  all  its 
excellences  of  detail  and  with  all  the  claims  its  motives 
must  have  upon  our  sympathies,  strikes  me  as  hardly  1 
less  immoral  than  Fagan's  Thieves'  Kitchen.  (Had 
she  contrived  arrangements  so  that  existing  parents 
could  themselves  learn  to  deal  with  their  children 
during  the  holidays,  she  would  indeed  have  achieved 
progress.)  Still  more  harmful  is  this  proposal  to  con- 
cern the  State  with  the  "  Hungry  School  Child  " — as 
such.  Poor  child  !  I  know  just  how  little  a  lesson  means 
to  him  compared  with  a  pennyworth  of  fried  fish  and 
potatoes.  I  know  the  stir  that  the  appearance  of  half 
a  dozen  soup  tickets  can  create  in  a  class  when  the 
frost  has  closed  the  coal-yards,  or  when  the  docks  are 
idle.  And  in  practice  I  have  belied  my  principles  often 
enough.  None  the  less  am  I  convinced  that  to  give  free 
meals  along  with  free  schooling  is  almost  a  negation  in 
terms  :  that  it  is  the  parents  who  must  seem  to  pro- 
vide, if  the  child  is  ever  to  justify  his  education  by 
becoming  a  good  parent  himself. 

How  far  and  in  what  manner  the  State  or  charitable 
societies  can  justifiably  assist  existing  parents  to  per- 
form such  duties  is  another  question. 

Yours,  &c. 

Edward  Houghton. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  Wynne  Road,  Stockwell,  S.W.,  26  Sept.,  1904. 

Sir, — As  you  suggest  in  your  article  on  the  hungry 
school  child,  the  elementary  school  is  in  every  way  fitted 
to  become  "  the  great  intelligence  department  of  social 
reform  "  ;  indeed  it  is  being  more  and  more  obliged  to 
take  up  this  position  as  the  fact  that  "  the  health  of  the 
child  is  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  school  "  becomes 
increasingly  recognised.    By  such  an  extension  of  its 
scope  the  school  stands  to  gain  ;  through  the  teacher 
the  State  would  act  in  loco  parentis  towards  the  school 
child  ;  the  parent  also  would  feel  that  through  the 
teacher — who  is  a  quite  accessible  and  when  not  worried 
a  very  sympathetic  official — lay  the  means  of  betterment 
for  his  offspring  in  directions  which  he  appreciates  even 
when  the  value  of  intellectual  betterment  is  beyond  his 
grasp  ;  such  hostility  to  compulsory  school  attendance 
as  still  lingers  would  practically  disappear,  and  both 
school  and  teacher  by  taking  their  proper  place  in  the 
public  estimation  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
even  of  the  intellectual  work  which  is  primarily  theirs. 

But  our  schools  have  been  framed  for  purely  intel- 
lectual purposes,  and  before  they  are  able  to  undertake 
the  extra  duties  the  future  has  evidently  in  store  for 


them,  some  modification  of  the  existing  aims  of  the 
school  course  will  be  necessary.   At  present  such  duties 
as  the  examination  of  eyesight,  hearing  and  teeth, 
physical  measurements,  the  arrangements  for  country 
holidays,  free  meals  and  games,  the  distribution  of  old 
boots  and  clothes,  the  penny  bank  and  school  library 
business  and  the  other  duties  that  are  being  constantly 
given  to  the  teacher  till  his  activities  are  as  many-sided 
as  are  those  of  a  boarding-school  master,  have  to  be 
performed  during  school  hours  to  the  interruption  of  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  school  and  by  teachers  who,  how- 
ever fully  they  recognise  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of 
these  additional  functions,  cannot  but  look  upon  them 
as  cutting  seriously  into  time  that  is  already  too  short 
for  the  carrying  out  of  their  overloaded  curriculum. 
For  the  tendency  is  now  to  elaborate  rather  than  to 
simplify  school  instruction.    The  utilitarian  view  that 
efficiency  depends  upon  a  well-stored  mind  rather  than 
upon   a  well-developed  (and  incidentally  well-stored) 
mind  in  a  strong  body  has  its  attractions  for  those 
who  wish  to  measure  off  a  teacher's  work  and  see  some 
return  for  their  money  ;  and  since  all  schools  are  now 
in  receipt  of  public  funds  the  standard  of  attainment  in 
each  subject  is  being  raised.     Even  the  time  com- 
pulsorily  allotted  to  physical  exercises  is  spared  with 
difficulty,  and  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  the 
teacher  is  given  more  than  he  can  do  properly  when  he 
is  put  in  charge  of  the  mental  development  alone  of 
sixty  or  seventy  children  of  varying  capacity  and  social 
condition  —  to    look  systematically  after   their  other 
necessities  is  at  present  beyond  him  ;  as  it  is  much  of 
his  work  is  fruitless  because  the  store  his  pupils  carry 
away  with  them  soon  evaporates.    This  loss  is  appa- 
rent to  many  among  the  old  scholars,  for  the  evening 
schools  even  now  never  lack  seekers  after  the  very 
simplest  learning. 

But  the  value  of  school  teaching  is  no  more  dependent 
on  the  number  of  subjects  taught  than  is  the  greatness 
of  a  painter  proportional  to  the  number  of  colours  he 
uses,  and  a  wise  reduction  in  the  number  of  subjects 
attempted  would  at  once  set  free  time  for  other  than 
intellectual  matters  and  lead  eventually  to  a  greater 
mental  efficiency  than  would  have  been  reached  under 
any  information-giving  system. 

In  many  schools  lessons  leave  a  good  deal  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  afternoon  free  for  games  and  other 
business  :  some  of  the  afternoons  in  the  primary  school 
week  might  be  similarly  used  with  advantage,  and  the 
enforced  inactivity  of  the  morning  session  thus  re- 
dressed ;  games  and  social  intercourse  would  also  tend 
to  counteract  the  helplessness — as  of  crammed  geese  — 
which  has  been  hitherto  a  somewhat  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  the  information-fed  primary  school  child, 
and  which  has  added  to  his  teacher's  burdens  in 
every  direction.  To  bring  outsiders  into  the  school 
for  special  purposes  is  only  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded.      I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkixs. 

FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cathedral  Chambers,  35  Piccadilly,  W. 
27  September,  1904. 

Sir, — It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  misuse  of  the 
words  "free  trade  "  that  has  led  to  so  many  difficulties 
in  the  discussion  of  the  fiscal  policy.  Free  trade,  as  I 
understand  it,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
one  country  charging  a  duty  on  an  article  and  another 
country  letting  it  in  free,  but  distinctly  defines  the 
system  on  which  a  duty  is  collected  and  is  as  follows  : 

Free  Trade — Where  a  commodity  is  charged  with 
a  duty  on  entering  a  country  a  similar  duty  shall  be 
collected  on  such  a  commodity  when  grown,  produced 
or  manufactured  within  the  country.  The  result  is 
therefore  that  all  the  world  has  "  free  trade  "  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  (in  such  a  commodity)  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  inhabitants  trade  with  each 
other. 

Protection — That  a  duty  is  charged  on  a  commodity 
only  when  entering  a  country  and  this  enables  the 
producer  within  the  country  to  obtain  an  unearned 
benefit.  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Arthur  D.  Porter. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE   GREAT   LORD  BURGHLEY. 

44  William   Cecil,    Lord   Burghley."     London:  Jack. 
1934.    42s.  net. 

THIS  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  and  copiously 
illustrated  series  of  historical  monographs  which 
opens  very  appropriately  with  William  Cecil,  Lord 
Burghley.  Messrs.  Goupil  have  familiarised  the  public, 
interested  alike  in  letters  and  art,  with  the  idea  of  such 
a  series  ;  but  the  present  issue  has  added  some  novel 
and  welcome  features.  Each  item  is  planned  to  con- 
sist of  four  sections  entrusted  to  four  separate  experts  ; 
the  first  of  which  is  directed  to  a  biographical  study, 
the  second  to  the  historical  houses  with  which  the  sub- 
ject is  directly  connected,  the  third  to  the  portraits,  and 
the  fourth  to  genealogy.  Burghley  and  the  Cecils  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  such  treatment.  The  veteran 
pen  of  Dr.  Jessopp  is  responsible  for  the  biography, 
and  Mr.  Gotch  and  Mr.  Caw  for  the  portraits  and  the 
Cecil  houses  respectively.  The  Cecil  genealogy  as  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Fox-Davies  we  shall  discuss  another  time, 
but  the  combined  researches  of  these  four  gentlemen 
have  produced  an  interesting  and  handsome  book. 
Burghley  was  such  a  great  builder  and  his  ambitions  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  and  great  line  are  so  typical  of 
one  side  of  Elizabethan  energies  that  an  article  on  the 
splendid  houses  he  erected  or  finished  is  not  merely  a 
contribution  to  Tudor  architecture  and  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  new  patriciate  ;  it  is  an  important 
chapter  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  statesman  who 
both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  the  verdict  of  history 
was  held  to  incarnate  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
Elizabethan  statecraft.  Mr.  Gotch,  with  the  help  of 
numerous  illustrations,  traces  with  commendable  clear- 
ness the  evolution  and  subsequent  fate  of  those  splendid 
homes,  Burghley  House,  Theobalds,  Wimbledon 
House  and  Hatfield,  and  he  wisely  includes  the  more 
modest  but  charming  Cranborne  Manor  which  both 
recalls  and  anticipates  to  all  who  know  it  the  peace 
with  honour  which  it  was  Burghley's  glory  to  have 
aided  in  achieving  for  his  country.  Mr.  Caw  is  no  less 
a  discriminating  critic  of  the  Burghley  portraits  and  the 
series  of  illustrations  is  a  helpful  commentary  on  the 
problems  of  character  with  which  Dr.  Jessopp  is  im- 
mediately concerned.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
the  relevance  or  necessity  of  including  a  reproduction 
of  the  well-known  Richmond  portrait  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  in  his  robes  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Burghley  it  is  true  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  but  what  light 
does  the  picture  of  a  Victorian  Prime  Minister,  even 
though  he  too  was  a  Cecil,  throw  on  the  portraits  or 
character  of  Elizabeth's  lord  high  treasurer  ? 

Turning  to  Dr.  Jessopp's  contribution  we  must  note 
a  weakness  in  the  plan  of  the  series.     Doubtless  many 
of  the  figures  marked  out  for  treatment  in  these  mono- 
graphs can  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  forty  not  very 
large  pages  ;  but  considering  the  career  and  personality 
of  "  the  great  Lord  Burghley" — a  man  who  lived  and 
worked  through  three  of  the  most  eventful  and  tangled 
reigns    in   English    history,   Edward  VI.,   Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  reigns  every  year  of  which  bristles  with  un- 
solved problems,  which  witnessed  a  series  of  revolutions 
in  foreign,  ecclesiastical,  economic  and  domestic  policy, 
in  which  the  controversies  are  so  thick,  for  the  study 
and  explanation  of  which  the  material  has  been  remorse- 
lessly mounting  up  since  Froude  wrote — forty  pages 
to  analyse  so  difficult  a  character  and  to  summarise  sixty 
years  of  national  evolution  are  a  pitifully  scanty  allow- 
ance.   It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Dr.  Jessopp 
is  compelled  to  content  himself  with  a  rapid  sketch,  to 
indicate  the  problems  and  to  leave  them  much  where 
they  were  before.     It  is  more  than  a  pity,  for  with 
the  Hatfield  papers  now  calendared  by  the  Historical 
Manuscripts    Commission    a  new  monograph,  which 
would  combine  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  old  material 
with  a  sympathetic    analysis    of  the   new,  grouped 
round  so  central  a  figure,  would  be  more  than  wel- 
come.    It  is  indeed  imperatively  required,  for  the  work 
of  recent  researchers  in  Tudor  archives  has  revived 
many  obstinate  questionings  on  the  popular  verdict 
of  the  character  and  value  of  Burghley  as  a  states- 


man.    Dr.  Jessopp  himself  has  written  on  Burghley  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  but  his  article 
virtually  breaks  off  where  Burghley's  life  merges  into 
the  history  of  England,  just  where  the  riddles  become 
most  provokingly  obscure :  Mr.  Martin  Hume's  bio- 
graphy is  scarcely  more  than  an  analysis  of  Elizabethan 
foreign  policy  as  it  can  be  traced  in  the  Spanish  papers, 
and  there  is  Macaulay's  characteristically  bravura  essay 
on  Nares'  bulky  tomes,  which  for  all  its  plain  partisan- 
ship is  full  of  penetrating  criticism  and  shrewd  anticipa- 
tions.   Macaulay  in  fact  grasped  the  central  conclusion 
that  Burghley's  career  is  a  singular  mixture  of  the 
obvious  and  the  perplexing.    That  William  Cecil  rose 
from  middle-class  mediocrity  to  be  a  lion  under  the 
throne,  that  he  consistently  showed  astonishing  industry, 
patience,  self-restraint,  mastery  of  detail  and  patriotism, 
that  he  exhibited  many  of  the  most  attractive  virtues 
recorded  on  the  tombstones  of  innumerable  middle-class 
Tudor  husbands  and  fathers,  that  during  his  tenure  of 
power  England,  which  in  1558  was  a  puppet  of  Hapsburg 
and  papal  policy  and  torn  by  internal  convulsions,  had 
by  1598  won  national  independence  and  a  voice  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  was  united,  loyal  and  prosperous — 
all  this  is  known  in  the  nurseries  of  to-day.     But  what 
of  the  man  himself?    What  was  his  true  share  in  the 
results  of  these  memorable  forty  years  ?    Was  he  really 
a  statesman  in  the  first  division  of  the  first  class,  one 
of  the  handful  of  immortals  who  can  save  a  nation 
when  no  one  else  can,  or  was  he  merely  a  lath  painted  to 
look  like  iron,  the  cautious  thrifty  politician,  the  patient 
administrator,  in  character  cold  and  unscrupulous,  tem- 
peramentally a  coward,  who  followed  events  rather  than 
shaped  them,  one  who  never  forgot  to  combine  the 
interests  of  the  Cecils  with  the  interests  of  his  Queen 
and  country  ?    "  He  never  ",  says  Macaulay,  "  deserted 
his  friends  till   it  was  very  inconvenient  to  stand  by 
them",  and  to-day  he  could  have  adduced  for  proof 
his  relations  with  Somerset  and  the  Council,  his  ac- 
quiescence in  Northumberland's  attempted  coup  d'etat, 
his  apology  to  Mary  for  that  acquiescence,  his  ready 
conformity  first  to  the  Edwardian,  then  to  the  Marian 
and  finally   to  the    Elizabethan   regime    in  religion. 
Mr.  Hume  has  not  hesitated  to  accuse  him  roundly  of 
being   more  than  an  accomplice  in  the  cruel  plot  by 
which  Secretary  Davison  in  the  matter  of  Mary  Stuart's 
execution  was  calmly  sacrificed  to  the  heartless  selfish- 
ness of  his  royal  mistress.    And  it  is  clear  that  where 
spies  and   torture  were  concerned  Burghley  did  not 
shrink  from  taking  shelter  on  the  windiest    side  of 
the  Tudor  prerogative.    The  treatment  and  defence  of 
that  treatment  of  the  dissidents  from  the  Elizabethan 
settlement  approach  perilously  near  to  falsehood  rather 
than  sophistry,  nor  can  they  be  covered  by  the  double- 
edged    doctrine    that   the    end    justified    the  means. 
Perhaps    these   and  similar    things    were  necessary 
in  an  age  of  lying  and  of  wars  of  religion,  but  at 
best  they  save  the  statesmanship  at  the  expense  of  the 
man.    Burghley  the  man  is  not  a  lovable  figure.  But 
he  was  a  good  father  ;  he  was  trusted  to  the  end  by 
his  mistress  and  amidst  his  labyrinth  of  papers  and 
terrible  toil  he  probably  did  not  care  for  more.  When 
we  grapple  with  the  problem  of  his  statesmanship  the 
evidence  is  even  more  conflicting.    "  England",  it  was 
prettily  said  by  a  contemporary,  "to  make  a  lewd  com- 
parison is  as  a  bone  thrown  between  two  dogs  ",  France 
and  Spain.     France  was  the  hereditary  foe  ;  the  Anglo- 
Burgundian  alliance  was  a  Tudor  tradition  ;  Scotland 
rent    asunder   by  religious    controversy,  a  rapacious 
baronage  and  a  passionate  half-French  girl-queen,  her- 
self a  claimant  to  the  English  throne,  lay  behind  an 
undefended   Tweed    and    Cheviots  :    Ireland    was  a 
geographical  expression  for  racial  anarchy  and  mis- 
rule :    Elizabeth  so  far  schooled  only  to  conceal  her 
thoughts  was  to  half  her  subjects  a  bastard  and  a 
heretic,  to  the  other  half  a  mysterious  mixture  of  the 
virgin  and  coquette,  the  fribble  and  the  cold-blooded 
Erastian,  who  was  and  must  be  the  hope  of  Protes- 
tantism,   and    her    Court  was    a  welter    of  red-hot 
Papalists  and  red-hot  Protestants,  of  brainless  fops 
who  trusted  to  their  jewels  and  their  sonnets,  of  dare- 
devil lovers  who   trusted   to  their   swords   and  the 
plunder  of  Eldorados  beyond  the  seas,  of  councillors 
who  could  remember  if  they  had  not  served  under  the 
men  who  were  clav  in  the  hands  of  the  Kinef  who  had 
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broken  Wolsey,  divorced  his  Spanish  queen  and  had 
"  the  Pope  in  his  belly  ".  Burghley  had  not  only  to 
contend  with  "  Time  and  I  ",  Philip  II.,  with  the  Vatican 
and  Louvre,  with  Alva,  Alencon,  Antonio  Perez,  Guises 
and  William  of  Orange,  Murray,  Lethington  and  Knox, 
he  had  also  to  checkmate  Leicester  and  then  Essex, 
Parsons,  Campion,  Ballard  and  Babington,  to  keep  in 
with  a  jealous  council  and  a  Queen  whose  parsimony, 
vanity  and  vacillation  have  been  traced  in  despairing  in- 
justice to  her  sex.  England  for  thirty  vears  stood  on  an 
abyss  ;  but  so  too  did  William  Cecil.  He  never  forgot 
both  facts.  That  in  "his  long  partnership"  with 
Elizabeth  he  untiringly  sought  "  the  corollarium  of  a 
meane  way  ",  peace,  trade  and  the  Burgundian  alliance, 
is  clear  :  that  we  cannot  separate  his  system  from 
Elizabeth's  and  that  it  achieved  success  is  equally  clear. 
That  the  system  deserved  success  is  not  at  all  clear. 
Elizabeth's  and  Burghley's  magnificent  luck  through- 
out is  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  their  insight  or  their 
good  management,  and  what  they  owed  to  many  loyal 
servants  who  desired  far  different  courses  cannot  be 
precisely  estimated.  To-day  it  is  more  than  an  arguable 
hypothesis  that  the  stern  enthusiasts  like  Walsingham, 
to  w  hom  justice  is  being"  at  length  done,  whose  hearts 
were  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  dreams  their  brains 
dreamed,  the  men  who  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  in  the  ice  of  Davis  Strait,  on  the  sunny 
Spanish  main  or  in  the  uncharted  Pacific  would  from 
the  outset  have  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  the 
scabbard  in  front  of  the  last  ditch  were  sounder  judg  es 
of  the  situation,  better  masters  of  the  science  of  states- 
manship than  Burghley  for  all  his  marvellous  care.  To 
such  patriotic  gamblers  as  BiirgWey  no  doubt  regarded 
them  the  golden  spirits  of  the  Elizabethan  dawn  had 
not  appealed  in  vain,  and  they  had  their  reward  though 
it  has  not  come  down  to  us  their  heirs  in  the  stately- 
splendour  of  Burghley  House.  Burghley  is  a  more 
prosaic  figure  ;  he  shares  with  Walpole  the  statesman's 
saving  gift  of  dulness  tempered  by  a  common  martyr- 
dom to  duty  and  the  gout  :  that  the  man  and  his 
policy  deserve  the  title  of  great  will  depend  on  whether 
we  are  willing  to  grant  it  to  mere  success  :  that  he  had 
genius  will  depend  on  whether  genius  can  be  claimed 
by  one  who  beyond  question  had  an  infinite,  an  un- 
equalled, capacity  for  taking  pains. 


"POUR  LE  ROI  DE  PRUSSE." 

"  Le  Pangermanisme  en  Autriche."  Par  Georges 
Weil.    Paris :  Albert  Fontemoing.    1904.    3//'.  50. 

"The  Pan-Germanic  Doctrine."  London  and  New 
Vork  :  Harper  Brothers.     1904.    10s.  6d. 

THESE  books  illustrate  with  singular  appositeness 
two  literary  methods,  the  German  and  the  French. 
If  the  author  of  the  second  be  not  a  German  he 
has  in  the  process  of  studying  much  German  writing 
become  impregnated  with  every  fault  and  merit  of 
Teutonic  style.  He  is  thorough  to  a  degree  and  has 
accumulated  a  mass  of  information  upon  the  aims 
of  Pan-Germanism  throughout  the  globe  and  would 
appear  to  have  read  every  conceivable  volume  and 
pamphlet  (even  down  to  the  leaflets  of  the  Pan- 
German  League)  which  has  been  issued  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  is  intolerably  diffuse,  involved  and  tauto- 
logical. The  Frenchman  on  the  other  hand  has 
handled  only  one  branch  of  the  subject  though  the 
most  important,  but  he  has  treated  it  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  history  and  contemporary  politics 
and  at  the  end  draws  logical  deductions  from  clear 
premisses  and  comes  to  a  definite  conclusion.  The 
anonymous  author  of  the  larger  volume  comes  to 
no  definite  conclusion  and  loves  to  leave  all  things 
"  floating  in  conjecture"  as  the  result  of  his  por- 
tentous studies,  an  attitude  that  tends  to  aggravate 
the  reader  who  had  hoped  that  the  formless  chaos  of 
written  matter  so  laboriously  accumulated  might  reave 
been  in  the  end  moulded  into  something  like  a  clear-cut 
result. 

Pan-Germanism  is  like  Pan-Slavism  the  exaggeration 
of  a  natural  sentiment  and  shades  off  into  common 
sense,  from  which  standpoint  it  often  proves  useful  to 
the  German  Government,  for  instance  in  the  creation 
and  promotion  of  an  agitation  for  the  increase  of  the  I 


fleet.  But,  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Boer 
generals,  the  Government  has  always  too  much  sense  to 
allow  patriotic  intolerance  to  sweep  it  off  its  feet. 
;  In  this  it  has  shown  itself  stronger  than  the  Russian 
Government  in  1877  when  it  was  hurried  unprepared 
into  war  with  Turkey  more  by  sentiment  than  calcula- 
tion. We  may  be  sure  that  no  "  furor  Teutonicus  " 
will  involve  Germany  in  a  conflict  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  If  such  a  struggle  comes  about  it  will  be 
undertaken  as  the  only  solution  of  a  problem  too 
oppressively  insistent.  To  speak  of  "  Pan-Germanism" 
in  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  as  is  done  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Pan-Germanic  Doctrine",  seems  to  us 
rather  a  misuse  of  terms.  German  penetration  in  those 
regions  is  a  matter  of  business  rather  than  sentiment, 
and  this  fact  he  seems  to  recognise  in  his  treatment  of 
the  subject.  But  he  does  not  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  vagueness  of  German  dreams  with  regard  to  Asia 
Minor,  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  which  country 
is  barren  and  desolate  in  the  extreme  and  little  likely 
to  realise  the  grotesquely  extravagant  prospects  of 
gain  which  some  Teutonic  enthusiasts  indulge  in.  But 
he  is  correct  in  hinting  a  doubt  as  to  whether  our 
action  was  wise  in  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Bagdad  railway.  It  will  be  remembered  that  our 
Government  withdrew  from  all  participation  in  that 
scheme  at  the  dictation  of  the  anti-German  press  in  this 
country.  As  the  author  points  out,  the  consequence  is 
that  German  influence  without  a  European  rival  will 
penetrate  the  regions  through  which  the  line  will  run  and 
we  ourselves  shall  have  either  to  construct  the  line  from 
Bagdad  onwards  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  abandon  our 
predominant  position  in  Southern  Persia — which  is  im- 
possible— or  adopt  a  dog  in  the  manger  attitude  which 
would  prove  insufferably  irritating  to  Germany  and  lead 
inevitably  to  conflict.  Time  may  well  show  that  our 
Teutophobists  have  done  us  an  ill  service  in  this  matter, 
much  as  blind  prejudice  served  us  ill  in  the  case  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  when  we  were  extricated  by  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune  and  fared  in  the  end  better  than  we 
deserved.  ^ 

The  study  of  Pan-Germanic  prospects  in  Switzerland 
and  Scandinavia  may  be  interesting  and  instructive,  but 
no  one  who  is  at  all  cognisant  with  the  temper  of  those 
peoples  will  believe  that  they  are  in  the  least  capable  of 
fulfilment  without  such  struggles  as  no  German  Govern- 
ment would  ever  embark  upon.  The  only  prospects  of 
any  serious  effort  to  realise  Pan  -  Germanic  ideas 
within  a  calculable  limit  of  time  lie  in  South 
America  and  Austria  and  in  the  latter  rather  than 
the  former.  M.  WreiFs  admirably  arranged  volume 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  most  succinct  and  well- 
arranged  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  question  that  has 
been  published. 

We  gather  from  the  preface  contributed  by  M.  Leroy 
Beaulieu  that  M.  Weil  was  his  pupil  at  the  "  Ecole 
libre  des  Sciences  politiques  "  and  he  does  no  discredit 
to  his  illustrious  master.  He  understands  that  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  the  roots  of  the  whole  matter  in 
history  and  traces  the  growth  of  a  Pan-Germanic,  idea 
from  the  uprising  against  Napoleon.  The  policy  of 
Metternich  was  of  course  hostile  to  any  such  views, 
and  the  first  attempt  to  bring  about  a  union  of 
Germany  may  be  seen  in  the  offer  of  the  Imperial 
crown  made  to  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia 
after  the  uprising  of  1848  by  the  amnesty  at  Frank- 
fort. This  offer  of  the  Empire  was  a  defiance  to 
Austria,  and  Prussia  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  task.  Up 
to  the  war  of  1866  we  see  successive  attempts  on  the 
part  of  various  Austrian  ministers  to  fix  the  hegemony 
in  Austria,  but  after  Bismarck  had  established  Prussian 
domination  there  no  encouragement  was  given  to  ideas 
now  recognised  as  Pan-German.  Not  merely  the 
apothegms  quoted  by  M.  Weil  but  the  whole  tenor 
of  Bismarck's  more  lengthy  comments  in  his  memoirs 
show  that  the  maintenance  of  Austria  was  a  cardinal 
factor  in  his  policy  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  with 
M.  Weil  that  the  Pan-Germanic  propaganda  in  its  crude 
form  will  be  found  impossible  of  realisation.  That  it 
could  be  realised  without  a  European  war  we  doubt, 
and  the  highly  practical  views  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment might  well  be  realised  without  attempts  at 
a  partition  which  would  inevitably  inflame  European 
jealousies.    No  one  really  believes  that  the  ridiculous 
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••'  Los  von  Rom  "  agitation  is  making-  serious  advances 
in  the  intensely  devout  regions  of  Tirol  or  Vorarlberg 
or  that  the  German  Kaiser  is  actively  promoting  an 
anti-Catholic  movement  just  at  the  time  when  papal 
friendship  is  a  serious  aim  with  him.  Nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  hold  that  Berlin  looks  forward  to  the  day  when 
she  will  have  a  sister  capital  in  Vienna  to  dispute  her 
pride  of  place  in  the  German  Empire.  The  Kaiser  has 
sought  and  seeks  the  friendship  of  the  Magyars,  and  in 
great  measure  has  obtained  it,  for  the  latter  have  no 
hostility  to  the  Germans  of  the  German  Empire,  only 
to  the  Germans  of  Austria.  Germany  is  not  likely  to 
invite  a  war  with  Italy  for  the  possession  of  Trieste  but 
she  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  see  Austria  at  Salonika 
and  her  own  pathway  clear  to  Southern  waters.  The 
future  will  no  doubt  show  some  way  of  harmonising. 
German  aims  with  Austrian  stability.  Germany  has 
too  many  enemies  to  invite  a  European  catastrophe, 
while  threatened  empires  have  a  trick  of  long  life.  The 
Pan-German  League  is  doing  some  useful  work  for  the 
German  Government  and  therefore  both  in  the  original 
and  metaphorical  sense  of  the  phrase  it  may  be  assumed 
to  be  working  "  pour  le  roi  de  Prusse  ",  for  much  of  its 
propaganda  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  impossible.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  English  Teutophobes  exploit  that  part  for 
their  own  purposes  and  thus  lead  our  public  opinion 
either  into  ridiculous  panic  or  equally  harmful  indiffer- 
ence. 


NUR-MAHAL'S  PARADISE. 

■"A  Lonely  Summer  in  Kashmir."  By  Margaret  Cotter 
Morison.  London  :  Duckworth.  1904.  ys.  6d. 
net. 

THE  "  globe-trotting  girl  "  is  not  nowadays  a  very 
uncommon  visitor  to  India,  but  as  a  rule  she  is 
found  in  the  Presidency  towns,  or,  during  the  hot 
weather,  in  the  fashionable  hill-stations,  where  she  is 
usually  "staying  with  friends".    The  circumstances 
which  left  Miss  Morison  alone  and  thrown  on  her  own 
resources  in  Srinagar  would  probably  have  induced 
most  young  ladies  to  remain  where  they  were,  or  seek 
irefuge  in  a  hotel.     Instead  of  this,  she  hired  a  camp 
outfit  and  servants,  and  boldly  started  on  an  explor- 
ing tour  of  the  mountains,  accompanied  only  by  a 
bulldog,  a  camera  and  a  note-book.    She  now  gives 
us  the  story  of  her  trip  in    a  book  which,  though 
it  contains  no  thrilling  adventures  or  record  climbs, 
will    delight   all    who    love   beautiful   scenery,  and 
especially  those  who  can  sympathise  with  that  nota- 
ble   British    instinct    which    the  author  describes  as 
"  a  desire  to  cut  away  from  civilisation  and  go  wild 
for  a  time".     Born   and  bred   a    Cockney,  as  she 
says  herself,  she  nevertheless  has  a  strong  dash  of 
the  exploring  spirit  which  is  ever  longing   to  roam 
beyond  the  sky-line  where  the  strange  roads  go  down", 
and  she  could  hardly  have  found  a  better  land  than 
Kashmir  in  which  to  gratify  this  desire.  From  the  beautiful 
valley  that  Nur-Mahal  loved,  and  praises  of  which  were 
sung  by  many  a  Persian  poet  at  the  old  Court  of  Delhi,  to 
the  mighty  snow-peaks  of  Nanga  Parbat,  Haramuk  and 
Kolohoi,  she  had  a  varied  choice  of  scenerv  unspoilt  by 
.the  hand  of  man  such  as  few  other  countries  on  earth 
could  offer.    The  rush  of  the  foaming  mountain  torrents 
between  their  wooded  banks  ;  the  delightful  "  margs  " 
or  cup-like  meadows  hidden  away  in  the  folds  of  cedar- 
clad  mountains  ;  the  rustle  of  the  warm-scented  breeze 
through  the  pine  forest,  the  beauty  of  the  silver  birch 
groves  of  the  higher  ranges  ;  the  solemn  hush  which 
falls  omthe  scene  when  woods  and  streams  are  left  far 
below,  and  the  tired  traveller  rests  awhile  on  a  carpet 
of  short  grass  and  wild  flowers  to  gaze  on  the  vast 
wilderness  of  untrodden  snow,  sunlit  glaciers  and  craggy 
peaks  glistening  pure  and  majestic  against  the  blue  sky  ; 
the  unequalled  view  of  the  far-famed  Vale  of  Kashmir, 
outspread  below,  which  rewarded  the  crossing  of  a 
difficult  pass  ;  the  quiet  boat-life  on  the  river  and  the 
halts  under  the  shady  chenar-trees  on  its  banks  ;  the 
charm  of  drifting  lazily  along  the  willow-clad  waterways 
of  the  reedy  Dhal  Lake,  whose  floating  gardens  supply 
Srinagar   with  vegetables   and  fruit  ;   all   these  are 
described  with  such  a  genuine  love  of  Nature  and  of  the 
beauty  of  Nature  that  it  hardly  needs  the  many  photo- 


graphs which  fill  the  book  to  make  the  reader  long  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  author. 

Kashmir  has  ever  been  looked  on  by  its  inhabitants 
as  the  garden  of  India,  and  Miss  Morison  quotes  a 
Kashmiri  author  who  in  the  twelfth  century  wrote  thus 
of  his  country: — "Learning,  lofty  houses,  icy  water 
and  grapes,  things  that  even  in  Heaven  are  difficult  to 
find,  are  common  here."  But  it  was  the  Moghul 
Emperor  Jahangir  who  first  made  Kashmir  famous. 
To  please  his  beloved  Empress,  Nur-Mahal,  who 
delighted  in  the  country,  he  turned  the  valley  into  a 
vast  pleasure  garden.  Streams  were  diverted  to  make 
fountains  and  waterfalls,  groves  of  stately  chenars, 
terraces  of  rich  turf  and  flowers,  beautiful  summer- 
houses  sprang  up  at  the  Emperor's  bidding,  and  all  was 
done  with  the  exquisite  taste  which  characterised  the 
lovely  Persian  princess  with  whose  name  Moore  has 
made  us  so  familiar.  The  beauties  of  Nature  were 
never  obscured,  but  merely  brought  into  greater 
prominence,  and  to-day  the  neighbourhood  of  Srinagar 
owes  much  of  its  charm  to  the  love  of  Jahangir  for  the 
fairest  woman  of  her  day,  the  beautiful  "  Light  of  the 
Harem  ".  Three  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
then,  and  a  new  race  rules  the  Empire  of  Delhi,  but 
they  too  are  glad  to  escape  from  the  heat  and  toil  of 
the  plains  to  the  delightful  valley,  and,  loving  cool  air 
even  more  than  the  Moghuls  did,  they  now  push  far 
into  the  hills,  and  climb  to  the  very  verge  of  the  eternal 
snows. 

Miss  Morison  has  several  of  the  attributes  which  go 
to  make  a  good  traveller  in  wild  countries.  Perhaps 
the  chief  of  these,  as  well  as  the  rarest,  is  her  talent  for 
identifying  herself  with  local  feelings  and  opinions,  and 
her  strong  dislike  of  doing  anything  contrary  to  the 
customs  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  The  absence  of 
this  quality  in  too  many  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
abroad  has  led  to  the  failure  of  more  than  one 
well-planned  expedition,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  British  nation  is  so  universally  un- 
popular. Those  who  travel  in  the  Himalayas  have 
many  difficulties  and  discomforts  to  face,  bad  roads, 
landslips,  thunderstorms,  cold,  and  not  least,  the  ever- 
lasting struggle  with  the  laziness  of  the  hill-coolies. 
The  amount  of  passive  resistance  which  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  these  men  can  develop  when  an  impatient  traveller 
tries  to  hustle  them,  or  wishes  to  take  a  difficult  and 
fatiguing  path,  must  be  experienced  to  be  believed.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  amusing  to  contrast  Miss  Morison's 
righteous  indignation  at  the  iniquitous  system  of 
"  begar  "  or  forced  labour  formerly  in  vogue  under  the 
native  rulers  of  Kashmir  with  her  naive  admission  that 
the  traveller,  alone  in  a  remote  valley  with  all  his 
baggage  around  him  and  a  crowd  of  idle  Kashmiris 
sitting  smoking  near  by,  and  refusing  to  help  him  for 
bribes  or  entreaties,  may  begin  to  wonder  if  a  little 
pressure  applied  to  these  coolies  is  so  very  wrong  after 
all.  The  author  has  learnt  the  great  lesson  of  Asia 
that  Eastern  methods  suit  Eastern  races  better  than 
many  Europeans  think.  However,  when  things  do  go 
wrong,  she  is  perfectly  ready  to  make  the  best  of  them, 
and  in  this  she  shows  her  aptitude  for  a  wandering  life. 
Benighted  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  10,000  feet,  with 
a  bitter  wind  blowing  off  the  snows  and  her  coolies 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  she  gets  her  one  attendant  to 
make  a  fire,  rolls  herself  up  in  a  horse-blanket  with  her 
saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  philosophically  consoles  her- 
self for  the  prospect  of  getting  no  dinner  or  breakfast 
;  with  the  thought  that  she  had  a  late  lunch.  This 
is  the  true  explorer's  spirit,  and  the  fact  that  her 
camp  did  turn  up  late  that  night  in  no  way  de- 
tracts from  the  young  lady's  pluck  and  readi- 
ness to  take  things  as  they  come.  Many  little 
1  touches  will  amuse  old  travellers  in  Kashmir  and 
remind  them  of  the  days  when  they  too  led  a 
nomadic  existence  under  canvas.  The  life  at  Pahlgam, 
where  a  few  other  Europeans  were  encamped,  where 
the  church  was  a  tent,  and  you  took  your  own  chair, 
while  the  ecclesiastical  clock  was  sent  round  before- 
hand by  a  coolie  so  that  a'.!  watches  could  be  set  by  it, 
,  and  a  cow  looked  in  at  the  door  during  service  ;  where 
the  time  kept  by  each  camp  was  a  law  unto  itself,  and 
I  when  asked  to  dinner  you  sent  round  to  know  how 
1  your  hostess'  watch  compared  with  yours  ;  the  diffi- 
1  culties  of  packing  in  one  basket   such  incongruous 
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articles  as  table-linen,  blacking,  lamp-chimneys  and 
enamelled  plates  ;  the  bargaining  of  the  live  sheep 
which  w  as  to  furnish  chops  for  the  night's  dinner  ;  all 
these  trifles  are  amusingly  told,  and  the  deeds  and  mis- 
deeds of  "  Jones  "  the  bulldog  will  recall  to  many 
their  own  troubles  with  a  favourite  dog  in  camp.  A 
carping  critic  might  perhaps  find  fault  with  a  reference 
to  the  "  Ayrian "  invaders  of  India,  and  remind  the 
author  that  "golden  aureoles"  are  usually  found 
round  the  heads  of  saints,  while  the  golden  orioles  she 
refers  to  are  birds,  and  he  might  also  wonder  why  the 
great  lake  of  Kashmir  is  spelt  "  Wular  "  "  Wu'llar " 
and  "  Wuller  "  in  the  course  of  six  consecutive  pages, 
but  we  know  that  many  ladies  rise  superior  to  the 
vulgar  rules  of  spelling,  and  there  are  few  who  will  not 
close  the  book  with  a  hope  that  at  some  future  time 
Miss  Morison  may  take  another  journey  into  the 
Himalayas  and  write  an  equally  good  account  of  it. 


LA  CHANSON  D'EVE. 


"  La  Chanson  d'Eve."    Par  Charles  van  Lerberghe. 
Paris  :  Mercure  de  France.  1904. 

"  Charles  van  Lerberghe."   Par  Albert  Mockel.   Paris  : 
Mercure  de  France.  1904. 

THE  name  of  Charles  van  Lerberghe  was,  until  lately, 
chiefly  known  as  that  of  the  writer  of  "  Les 
Flaireurs  ",  a  play  for  marionettes,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  led  the  way  to  "L'Intruse"  of  Maeterlinck. 
Both  poets  were  born  in  Ghent,  and  were  schoolfellows 
at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Sainte-Barbe,  where  Rodenbach 
and  Verhaeren  had  been  educated  before  them.  Their 
earliest  writings  owed,  certainly,  much  to  one  another  ; 
but,  while  Maeterlinck  wrote  continuously,  and  with 
the  success  we  know,  van  Lerberghe  published  nothing 
from  1889,  the  date  of  "  Les  Flaireurs",  till  1898,  when 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems  called  "  Entrevisions  " 
(a  neologism  meant  to  render  the  English  word 
"Glimpses").  This  year  he  has  brought  out  another 
volume  of  poems,  "  La  Chanson  d'Eve  ",  which  com- 
pletes and  extends  everything  that  was  promised  in 
the  charming,  but  slightly  vague  and  floating,  "  Entre- 
visions ".  It  has  had,  in  France  and  Belgium,  the 
success  it  deserved ;  Maeterlinck  has  praised  it  enthu- 
siastically in  the  "  Figaro",  and  an  able  Belgian  critic, 
M.  Albert  Mockel,  has  published  a  plaquette  containing 
a  complete  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  man  and  of 
his  work. 

French  critics  are  fond  of  calling  M.  van  Lerberghe  a 
Pre-Raphaelite,  and  there  is  something  perhaps  of  the 
pensive,  not  quite  earthly  beings  of  Burne-Jones  in  the 
diaphanous  figures  of  "  Entrevisions  "  and  in  the  sylph- 
like Eve  of  this  new  "  Earthly  Paradise".  But  perhaps 
the  best  definition  of  this  poetry  would  be  Winckel- 
mann's  famous  definition  of"  beauty  :  "  Perfect  beauty 
is  like  pure  water,  which  has  no  taste."  As  one  reads 
these  poems,  one  is  at  first  tempted  to  call  them  colour- 
less, scentless,  or  insipid.  It  is  only  gradually  that 
one  realises  how  rare  a  quality  has  been  captured  in 
this  essence  which  is  almost  without  accidents.  One 
defines  the  quality  of  this  pellucid  verse  by  negatives  ; 
but  may  not  two  negatives  make  one  affirmative,  here 
as  elsewhere  ? 

"La  Chanson  d'Eve"  is  a  lyric  sequence,  divided 
into  four  parts:  "Premieres  Paroles",  "  La  Tenta- 
tion",  "La  Faute  ",  and  "Crepuscule".  Throughout, 
Eve  speaks  ;  and  the  earth  unfolds  before  her  asto- 
nished eyes  in  little  visions,  little  cries,  little  melodies. 
Discreet,  hardly  tangible,  like  shadows,  or  things  seen 
in  the  magic  changes  of  a  mirror,  this  verse  is  an 
awakening,  a  naive  wonder,  a  singular  innocence.  It 
is  most  at  home  with  shadows  : 

"  Elles  avancent  ;  le  jour  recule. 
Elles  vont  dans  le  crepuscule, 
D'un  mouvement  glissant  et  lent. 
Elles  s'assemblent,  elles  s'appellent, 

Se  cherchent  sans  bruit, 

Et  toutes  ensemble 

De  leurs  petites  ailes 

Font  la  grande  nuit." 


Dawn  comes,  with  its  torch  : 

"  Aussitot,  en  fuite  furtive, 
Les  ombres  s'esquivent, 

On  tie  sait  ou. 
Est-ce  dans  l'eau  ?    Est-ce  sous  terre  ? 
Dans  une  fleur?    Dans  une  pierre  ? 

Est-ce  dans  nous  ? 
On  ne  sait  pas.    Leurs  ailes  closes 

Enfin  reposent. 

Et  c'est  matin." 

Scarcely  anything,  in  all  the  book,  is  more  tangible 
than  that,  or  less  sensitive  in  words  and  rhythms. 
These  "  songs  of  innocence  ",  with  their  hardly  more 
instructed  "  songs  of  experience  ",  succeed  one  another 
with  the  varied  monotony  of  a  flight  of  butterflies. 
They  state  nothing,  they  come  to  no  conclusions,  but 
they  evoke  a  new  world,  an  Eden  of  the  mind.  It  is 
not  everyone  who  can  ever  come  to  care  for  verse  so 
unemphatic,  so  abstract,  it  may  seem  so  unreal.  Here- 
is  no  human  interest,  no  local  colour,  nothing  moderiv 
no  passion,  no  confession.  Yet,  if  prose  is  heard,, 
while  verse  is  overheard,  here,  certainly,  is  poetry  not 
above  a  whisper.  Edgar  Poe  would  have  loved  it. 
M.  Mockel  defines  its  essential  quality  as  "la  puissance 
de  la  grace  ". 


KIT  MARLOWE. 


"  Christopher  Marlowe  and  his  Associates."  By 
John  H.  Ingram.  London:  Grant  Richards.  1904. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  indubitable  facts  in  the  "  tragical  history  and 
lamentable  death  "  of  Christopher  Marlowe  can 
be  written  out  in  full  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper  in  ten 
minutes.  Mr.  Ingram,  in  the  work  which,  as  he  says, 
"has  for  several  years  occupied  so  much  of  his  mind 
and  time",  has  embedded  these  facts — we  believe  they 
are  all  there — in  some  eighty  thousand  words,  which 
have  subsequently  been  composed  into  a  substantial! 
volume  of  three  hundred  pages  of  large  type.  There 
are  also  twenty-six  half-tone  illustrations  and  a  meagre- 
photogravure  plate.  Much  of  the  book,  however,  is- 
pleasant  if  unprofitable  reading.  Mr.  Ingram  makes  his 
apologia  in  his  preface  in  an  admirably  apt  quotation' 
from  Fuller  : — "  Conjectures,  if  mannerly  observing  their 
distance,  and  not  imprudently  intruding  themselves  far- 
certainties,  deserve,  if  not  to  be  received,  to  be  con- 
sidered." Elsewhere  in  the  preface,  Mr.  Ingram  states 
that  his  aim  all  through  "  has  been  to  represent  the  poet 
as  he  was— -as  I  feel  he  must  have  been]".  Now  these- 
are  surely  two  very  different  things  ;  and  many  of  Mr. 
Ingram's  conjectures,  without  "intruding  themselves 
for  certainties  ",  overstep  the  bounds  of  reason.  For 
instance,  the  fantastic  idea  that  the  gargoyles  of  the 
City  of  Canterbury  inspired  young  Kit  as  "visible 
prototypes  of  the  fiends  introduced  in  later  days  into 
his  '  Faustus',"  strikes  us  as  far-sought.  Much  of  the- 
volume,  especially  the  earlier  part,  is  full  of  hypotheses  r 
"It  cannot  be  doubted  that"  ; — "  It  may  be  deemed 
that  "  ; — "  It  is  easy  to  picture  "  ; — and  so  forth. 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  be  inappreciative  of  the  care 
that  Mr.  Ingram  has  obviously  taken  to  colour  his 
picture  correctly.  These  conjectural  chapters  "man- 
nerly observe  ",  for  the  most  part,  not  only  probabili- 
ties of  fact,  but  actualities  of  circumstance  ;  and  the 
resulting  picture  is  illuminating  and  helpful  in  several 
instances.  The  immediate  reflection  is,  "Why  is 
Christopher  Marlowe  chosen  as  the'  pin  on  which  to 
hang  these  sketches  of  Elizabethan  life  ? "  And  we- 
suggest  that  Mr.  Ingram's  defence  should  be  the  retort 
that  if  there  is  any  one  great  Elizabethan  of  whom  fewer 
facts  are  known,  and  about  whom  more  is  conjectured,  he 
is  the  greatest  of  them  all  :  in  which  case  one  is  silent, 
in  the  face  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  five  hundred  pages. 

Mr.  Ingram's  first  fact  is  the  date  of  Marlowe's 
birth,  which  he  states  to  be  February  6,  1564  :  but  even 
in  his  peculiarly  inaccessible  "Notes",  hidden  in  the 
most  aggravating  place  between  the  appendices  and 
the  bibliography,  Mr.  Ingram  gives  no  authority  for 
this  statement  ;  and  we  believe  most  biographers  are- 
content  to  record  the  day  of  Marlowe's  christening 
only. '  The  evidence  for  this  fact  is  quite  incontro- 
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vertible — a  church  register,  facsimiled  in  Mr.  Ingram's 
book.  But  he  does  not  say  that  it  was  Dyce  who  first 
discovered  it.  Mr.  Ingram  nowhere  informs  the  reader 
whether  his  dates  are  given  in  the  Old  or  the  New 
Style.  A  short  consideration  reveals  that  they  are 
given  in  the  New  Style.  A  further  investigation  and 
comparison  prompt  the  belief  that  Mr.  Ingram  is  either 
not  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  two,  or  else  he 
ignores  it.  Marlowe  would  have  said  he  was  christened 
on  February  26,  1563,  as  the  register  states  :  Mr.  Ingram 
calls  that  year  1564.    It  is  more  usual  to  write  "  1563-4  ". 

This  difference  between  the  two  styles  helps  Mr. 
Ingram  into  a  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the 
interval  between  Marlowe's  admission  to  Benet's  Col- 
lege and  his  matriculation.  In  1579,  we  are  told,  a 
special  regulation  had  been  passed  by  the  authorities 
at  Cambridge,  to  the  effect  that  students  were  to 
matriculate  within  a  month  of  coming  to  Cambridge. 
In  the  admission  book  of  his  college  Marlowe's 
name  (written  Marlin)  is  the  last  but  one  of  the  year 
1580.  But  the  year  1580  ended  with  the  month  of 
February  of  what  we  should  now  call  1 580-1  ;  and 
therefore  the  fact  that  Marlowe  matriculated  (under  the 
name  of  Marlen)  on  March  17,  1581,  is  not  incompatible 
with  strict  conformity  to  the  regulation  above  men- 
tioned. This  entry  in  the  Matriculation  Book  distinctly 
states  that  "  Chrof.  Marlen"  was  a  "Pensioner". 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Ingram  tacitly  assumes  that  he  was  a 
scholar  on  Archbishop  Parker's  foundation,  and  proceeds 
to  identify  the  rooms  in  Benet's  (now  Corpus  Christi) 
College  which  Marlowe  occupied.  Far  more  probable 
is  Mr.  Bullen's  supposition  that  Marlowe  the  pensioner 
— a  term  still  in  use  at  Cambridge — was  supported  by 
some  such  patron  as  Sir  Roger  Manwood.  Indeed, 
Marlowe's  epitaph  on  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  Latin 
hexameters,  not  only  betrays  the  gratitude  of  a  client, 
but  also  bears  little  evidence  of  the  classical  attainments 
necessary  to  a  scholar.  And  his  translation  of  Ovid's 
"Amores",  as  has  been  pointed  out  constantly,  is  not 
the  work  of  a  skilled  Latinist. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  largely  a  recapitulation 
of  testimony  concerning  the  authorship  of  doubtful 
plays  and  collaborations.  This  is  always  an  unsatis- 
factory subject,  and  all  one  can  say  is  that  opinions 
differ.  We  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Ingram  might  at 
least  have  referred  to  the  attempts  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
Crawford  to  prove  that  ' '  Selimus  ",  usually  attributed  to 
Robert  Greene,  is  Marlowe's  work.  Mr.  Crawford's 
papers  appeared  in  "Notes  and  Queries"  in  the 
early  part  of  1901.  Further,  Mr.  Ingram  should  have 
acknowledged  that  the  discovery  of  Marlowe's  name,  as 
being  admitted  to  bail  on  an  unspecified  charge,  in  a 
Middlesex  Session  Roll  of  1589,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  and  contributed  to  the  "  Athenaeum  "  of 
18  August,  1894.  Mr.  Ingram's  "  Appendix  B  "  is  con- 
cerned with  what  is  known  as  "The  Baines  Libel". 
This  exists  in  its  disgusting  and  blasphemous  original 
amongst  the  Baker  section  of  the  Harleian  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Ingram  suggests  not 
only  that  the  particular  manuscript  containing  this  libel 
was  forged,  but  that  the  whole  series  of  Baker's  volumes 
of  MSS.  are  spurious  as  well.  Here,  surely,  is  a 
subject  for  some  expert  like  Mr.  Warner  to  take  up, 
especially  as  the  manuscripts  impugned  are  national 
property.  One  would  be  content  to  see  this  attack 
on  "kind  Kit  Marlowe"  proved  a  forgerv.  The 
bibliography  of  Marlowe's  works  given  by  Mr. 
Ingram  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  ever  published  ;  and 
for  so  much  we  may  be  grateful.  We  greatly  doubt, 
nevertheless,  if  true  bibliographical  students  will 
appreciate  it.  We  have  compared  the  title-pages  of 
the  1590  "  Tamburlaine  "  and  the  1594  "  Tragedie  of 
Dido  "  with  Mr.  Ingram's  entries,  and  we  find  eight  or 
ten  slight  errors  in  each.  Mr.  Ingram's  deviations 
from  his  original  are  trifling  and  legitimate  ;  but  the 
standards  of  modern  bibliographers  demand  accuracy 
"  even  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair".  Of  the  illustra- 
tions, all  the  reproductions  of  manuscripts  are  clear 
and  interesting.  The  portraits,  as  is  only  too  often 
the  case  in  half-tone  work,  are  mostly  failures.  Espe- 
cially in  the  Droeshout  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  worse  reproduction, 
common  as  it  is,  of  what  can  never  have  been  a  con- 
vincing or  artistic  original. 


THE  LAW  OF  BANKING. 

"The  Law  of  Banking."    By  Heber  Hart.  London:. 
Stevens  and  Sons.     1904.  30J. 

THERE  are  not  many  branches  of  the  law  merchant 
where  development  of  new  principles  does  or  caa 
take  place  nowadays.  In  such  topics  as  marine  insur- 
ance or  the  sale  of  goods,  though  new  points  of  minor 
I  importance  may  arise,  the  principles  are  well  under- 
stood and  the  ground  is  well  covered  by  decided  de-- 
!  cisions.  It  is  only  where,  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
trade  marks,  real  developments  of  commercial  practice 
are  visible,  that  extensive  growth  of  the  law  can  be 
traced.  In  the  banking  world  there  have  been  within  the 
last  few  years  very  considerable  changes  and  develop- 
ments of  commercial  practice.  Bills,  at  any  rate  inland 
bills,  have  become  more  and  more  scarce,  cheques 
have  almost  entirely  taken  their  place.  The  develop- 
ments of  commercial  usage  as  to  cheques  have 
been  considerable  and  have  been  the  result  of  two 
opposing  forces.  We  have  had  on  the  one  side  the 
traders  determined  to  see  that  the  money  for  their 
cheques  came  into  the  hands  of  the  right  persons  and 
to  make  the  banks  smart  if  it  did  not  :  and  the  bankers 
J  on  the  other  side  equally  determined  to  reject  all 
such  liability.  The  custom  of  crossing  cheques,  and 
:  so  compelling  the  paying  bank  to  pay  to  another 
or  collecting  bank,  was  adopted  by  merchants  in  their 
own  interests  and  is  barely  forty  years  old.  As  a  result 
of  a  long  dispute,  many  debates  in  Parliament,  and 
:  more  than  one  crossed-cheques  Act,  a  compromise  was 
j  come  to  which  is  now  embodied  in  the  cheque  sections 
of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  whereby,  while  the  crossing 
;  is  given  full  validity  and  paying  bankers  neglect  it  at 
I  their  peril,  yet  they  in  their  turn  are  protected  if  they 
do  observe  the  crossing  :  and  what  is  more  curious, 
the  collecting  bank  is  equally  protected,  making, 
as  Mr.  Hubbard  said  in  his  energetic  advocacy 
of  a  repeal  of  this  part  of  the  compromise  in  1877, 
bankers  "  privileged  receivers  of  stolen  cheques ". 
The  collecting  bank  is,  however,  only  entitled  to  this 
protection  if  collecting  payment  "  for  a  customer"  and 
on  his  behalf.  Many  recent  causes  celebres  in  the 
banking  world  have  raged  round  these  innocent  looking" 
words:  What  is  a  "customer"?  Is  a  man  who  has 
an  account,  but  whose  account  for  the  moment  is 
overdrawn,  a  "  customer  "  ?  Is  a  person  known  to 
the  bank  who  occasionally  gets  cheques  cashed  by  the 
bank  manager  in  a  friendly  way,  but  has  no  account 
there,  a  "  customer  "  ?  The  Courts  have  answered  the 
first  question  in  the  affirmative  but  not  the  latter.  Still 
more  important  is  the  question  What  is  collecting  pay- 
ment "for  "  a  customer?  If  a  bank  receive  a  cheque 
paid  into  a  customer's  account  and  then  allow  him 
to  draw  against  it  at  once,  does  the  bank  then 
collect  payment  from  the  paying  bank  "for"  the 
customer,  or  "for"  itself? 

In  the  recent  important  case  of  Gordon  v.  Capital 
and  Counties  Bank,  the  House  of  Lords  decided  to  the 
surprise  of  the  banking  world  that  in  such  a  case  the 
bank  were  collecting  "for"  themselves,  and  were  liable 
for  conversion,  as  the  protection  of  section  81  of  the 
Act  was  not  available.  A  bill  was  hastily  introduced  last 
year  to  reverse  this  decision,  but  got  in  the  track  of  the 
Motor-car  Act  and  was  retired  out  of  harm's  way.  Till 
such  an  Act  is  passed  bankers  will  have  to  open  sus- 
pense accounts  or  else  refuse  to  let  their  customers  draw 
till  the  cheque  is  paid.  With  such  developments  in  the 
air  a  new,  comprehensive  book  on  banking  was  badly 
needed  :  Dr.  Hart's  book  is  both  new  and  com- 
prehensive ;  it  covers  1,000  large  pages  and  sum- 
marises the  decided  cases  up  to  date  with  care. 
But  banking"  law  is  a  highly  specialised  branch,  depend- 
ing on  some  of  the  most  intricate  machinery  of  the 
business  world  :  Dr.  Hart's  book  suffers  by  comparison 
j  with  the  much  smaller  but  more  illuminating  work  of 
j  Sir  John  Paget  published  this  year  :  the  latter  author, 
as  standing  counsel  to  the  Institute  of  Bankers  and 
Gilbart  lecturer  in  banking,  has  had  a  wide  training,  of 
which  his  legal  ability  and  luminous  analysis  and  stylo 
enable  him  to  profit  to  the  full.  On  the  important  and 
difficult  point,  for  instance,  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
customer  is  bound  by  entries  in  his  passbook,  we  look 
i  in  vain  in  Dr.  Hart's  pages  for  any  such  masterly. 
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handling  of  legal  principle  and  decided  authority, 
English  and  foreign,  as  Sir  John  Paget  gives.  Dr. 
Hart's  work  shows  up  at  once  in  such  company  for 
what  it  is — very  painstaking  bookmaking.  The  most 
recent  cases  are  all  there,  adequately  noted  and  collated  : 
the  book  should  achieve  a  reasonable  success. 


NOVELS. 

<<The  Green  Eye  of  Goona."    By  Arthur  Morrison. 
London  :  Nash.     1904.  6s. 

The  business  of  Scotland  Yard  must  have  an  extra- 
ordinary fascination  for  a  large  section  of  the  public,  or 
Sir  Conan  Doyle  would  not  be  the  great  man  he  is,  and 
his  imitators  would  not  be  so  numerous.  That  the 
author  of  "Tales  of  Mean  Streets  "  should  condescend 
to  follow  Sir  Conan  Doyle — longo  intervallo,  it  must  be 
said — is  to  us  incomprehensible.  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's 
realism  when  he  describes  the  life  of  the  slums  is  un- 
avoidably repulsive,  hut  it  is  art :  one  feels  that  it  is 
"  pris  sur  le  vif ".  The  theft  of  the  Rajah's  green 
diamond,  its  concealment  in  a  magnum  of  Tokay,  and 
the  pointless  butchery  of  half  a  dozen  persons  in  its 
pursuit,  are  tedious  and  improbable,  and  very  far  from 
art.  An  American  millionaire — what  novel  is  now 
without  this  monotonous  figure  ? — who  had  paid  jQzoo 
for  a  dozen  Tokay  as  a  speculation  would  hardly  seek 
his  profit  at  a  Southampton  auction-room.  Six  people 
are  murdered  in  six  hundred  pages — viz.  the  Indian 
who  stole,  or  tried  to  steal  (we  never  quite  made  out 
which),  "  the  green  eye",  was  clumped  on  the  head  by 
the  Rajah's  prime  minister  :  the  old  collector  who  acci- 
dentally bought  the  magnum  with  the  diamond  had  his 
throat  cut  by  a  thief ;  his  housekeeper's  head  was 
smashed  by  the  same  person  ;  the  thief  had  his  own 
throat  cut  by  the  Rajah's  prime  minister  ;  Hahn,  the 
contriver  of  the  theft  and  would-be  receiver  of  the 
jewel,  was  stabbed  in  the  heart  by  the  Indian  prime 
minister,  who  poisoned  himself  immediately  afterwards. 
Readers  who  like  wading  through  slaughter  may  find 
the  "Green  Eye  of  Goona"  exciting.  It  bored  and 
sickened  us,  and  we  shall  be  glad  when  Mr.  Arthur 
Morrison  abandons  a  style  that  is  quite  unworthy  of 
his  talent,  and  returns  to  a  field  where  he  has  few 
superiors. 

"  An    Impossible  Husband."     By  Florence  Warden. 
London  :  Long.     1904.  6s. 

Why  Thorold  Brumleigh,  the  hero  of  this  book, 
should  be  called  an  "Impossible  Husband"  is  an 
impossible  riddle  to  guess,  as  he  is  described  as  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  English  gentleman.  About  thirty, 
tall,  sunburnt,  with  distinction  of  bearing",  "  which 
came  to  him  as  part  of  his  inheritance  of  an  ancient 
name  ",  he  acts  towards  his  impossible  American  wife 
with  all  the  forbearance  and  good-breeding  expected  of 
the  type.  His  extraordinary  forbearance,  indeed,  forms 
the  sole  theme  of  the  story,  as  there  is  neither  plot  nor 
incident.  He  proposes  to,  and  marries,  a  wealthy, 
young  and  pretty  American,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
cousin,  without  being  in  love  with  her,  though  con- 
siderably amused  and  attracted  by  her  Yankee  sprightli- 
ness.  She  marries  him  because  of  his  ancient  name, 
his  old  family  place,  and  his  "  niceness ",  and  also, 
as  she  naively  tells  him,  to  change  "Miss  Minns" 
into  Mrs.  Brumleigh  of  Brumleigh.  Naturally,  they 
fall  in  love  with  each  other,  but  the  dignified  pride 
of  the  English  gentleman  and  the  hurt  vanity  of 
the  American  beauty  make  it  necessary  that  neither 
should  avow  the  fact,  till  he  is  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  by  a  long-haired  fiddler,  with  designs  on  the 
pretty  wife's  money.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  any 
young  wife,  American  or  English,  who  was  absolutely 
respectable,  should  behave  in  the  way  Dorcas  did,  or 
consider  herself  entitled  to  leave  her  husband's  house 
and  go  to  Paris  in  company  with  the  fifth-rate  admirer 
who  finally  steals  her  jewels.  It  is  this  extraordinary 
behaviour,  which,  by  the  way,  she  repeats  more  than 
once,  and  the  husband's  no  less  extraordinary  forbear- 
ance, which  make  the  tale.  The  young  American  sister 
is  amusingly  drawn,  and  Dorcas '  herself  is  a  quite 
lovable  little  person.  The  book  is  worth  reading  as  an 
afternoon's  amusement,  and  is  brightly  written.  Some 


of  the  descriptions  of  the  old  house,  the  old  dog,  and 
the  old  furniture  are  charming,  and  it  is  a  book  "  tout 
a  fait  pour  la  jeune  fille  ". 

"The  Heron's  Tower:  a  Romance."  By  E.  Gerard 
(Emily  de  Laszowska).  London:  Methuen.  1904. 
6s. 

This  is  a  fairly  well  constructed  story  of  Germany  in 
the  eighteenth  century  which  nearly  rises  above  the 
level  at  times.  A  noble  house  threatens  to  end  in  a 
girl,  whom  her  parents  cannot  forgive  for  surviving  her 
twin  brother,  and  round  the  life  of  this  unloved  child 
complications  of  the  kind  dear  to  novelists  arise.  The 
fascinating  worthless  lover  is  in  time  confronted  by 
the  worthy  dull  husband,  and  the  girl  discovers  that 
her  own  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  supposed  interests 
of  her  house.  The  author  seems  to  know  her  ground, 
and  welcome  touches  of  imagination  relieve  the  slightly 
commonplace  pattern  of  the  plot.  There  is  humour  in 
the  portrait  of  an  eighteenth-century  German  baron 
who  hunts  wild-boars  from  a  sense  of  duty  when  he 
longs  to  devote  himself  to  music. 

"  The  Tyrants  of  North  Hyben."  By  Frank  Dilnot. 
London  :  Lane.     1904.  6s. 

This  unpretentious,  and,  in  some  ways,  amateurish 
chronicle  of  the  doings  of  an  out-of-the-way  village 
owes  its  undeniable  charm  to  the  effect  of  its  "  local 
colour  ".  Especially  in  the  opening  chapters  is  the  rural 
atmosphere  suggested  with  unusual  freshness  and  sim- 
plicity ;  it  is  as  if  something  of  the  fragrance  of  new- 
mown  hay,  of  the  scent  of  roses,  of  the  soothing  mur- 
mur of  bees  were  expressed  in  the  narrative.  The 
author  has  apparently  no  gift  for  story-telling,  his  plot 
is  quite  childishly  improbable,  and  badly  worked  out, 
but  there  are  well-described  incidents,  and  the  scene  of 
the  flooding  of  the  wheat  field  is  really  admirably 
dramatic. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

An  English  Garner:  (i)  "Shorter  Elizabethan  Poems",  and 
(ii)  "  Some  Longer  Elizabethan  Poems".  With  Introduc- 
tion by  A.  H.  Bullen.  London  :  Constable.  1903.  4s.  net 
each. 

These  two  volumes  of  "  An  English  Garner "  are  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  reprints  from  Professor  Arber's  original 
issue  of  the  book.  To  the  former  is  added,  however,  two  of 
William  Byrd's  books  of  songs  ;  and  to  the  latter  a  representa- 
tive selection  from  the  works  of  Richard  Barnfield.  Typo- 
graphically speaking,  we  do  not  imagine  that  any  uglier  series 
of  books  exists  ;  and  Professor  Arber's  original  methods  of 
punctuation  set  on  edge  the  teeth  of  any  lover  of  these  "  daintie 
suckets  ".  Nor  is  the  publisher's  note,  that  Professor  Arber's 
name  "  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accurate  collation  of  the 
texts  with  the  rare  originals  ",  in  every  case  justified  ;  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  436.) 
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books  are  not  freed  from  misprints  even  by  the  careful  labours 
of  .Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe,  under  whose  general  supervision 
the  admirable  rearrangement  of  the  "  Garner  "  is  being  carried 
out.  Surely  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to  reprint  the 
wriole  in  a  prettier  form,  revise  the  punctuation,  and  delete 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  marks  of  exclamation.  The  books,  how- 
ever, are  cheap,  considering  their  undeniable  merits  :  for  the 
chief  quality  of  the  "  Garner"  is  its  catholicity  of  taste  and  its 
wideness  of  range.  Campion,  of  course,  has  been  edited  by 
himself ;  but,  in  the  former  volume,  we  have  Dowland's  and 
Byrd's  song-books,  which  are  not  easily  accessible  else- 
where ;  and  in  the  "  Longer "  poems  we  find  a  great 
deal  that  is  only  to  be  sought  in  the  original  or  in  Grosart's 
scarce  editions.  The  value  of  any  collection  of  Elizabethan 
lyrics  is  naturally  enhanced  by  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Bullen. 
His  modest  remark  that  Campion's  poetry  has  come  promi- 
nently into  notice  of  recent  years,  passes  in  silence  over  the 
fact  that  Campion's  resurrection  is  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Bullen 
himself.  And  what  a  resurrection  !  Was  there  ever  a  poet  with 
a  greater  command  of  metre?  Numerically  speaking,  we 
believe  Mr.  Swinburne  has  experimented  in  the  largest  num- 
ber of  metres  ;  then  Campion,  and  Browning  third.  But 
Campion  alone  can  be  regularly  irregular  and  always  musical. 
He  "breaks  time,  as  dancers,  from  their  own  music  when 
they  stray  ". 

An  English  Garner  :  "  Elizabethan  Sonnets."  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sidney  Lee.  London  :  Constable.  1904. 
2  vols.  4s.  net  each. 
The  new  edition  of  the  "  Garner  "  collects  under  the  above 
title  the  several  sonnet-cycles  originally  printed  by  Professor 
Arber,  and  gives  in  addition  sonnets  of  Watson,  Lodge  and 
Spenser.  The  sonnets  of  these  three,  as  well  as  those  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Constable,  Daniel,  and  Drayton,  are,  when  not 
of  intrinsic  literary  value,  of  interest  to  the  student  of  literary 
history,  if  only  as  a  foil  to  Shakespeare's  gems.  But  even  the 
editor  of  the  present  volumes  can  find  nothing  better  to  say  of 
such  collections  as  "  Diella  ",  "  Laura  ","  Zepheria  ",  and  the 
like,  than  that  they  "are  notable  for  little  else  than  the  uncouth- 
ness  of  their  verbiage  and  the  poverty  of  their  thought ".  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Lee.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not  rash  to 
assert  that  in  future  times  these  volumes  will  become  a  stan- 
dard work  for  those  who  prefer  selections,  on  account  of  the 
introduction  with  which  they  are  prefaced. 

"Aylwin."  By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  Arvon  Edition. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1904.  js. 
We  have  long  since  learnt  to  look  for  a  new  edition  of 
"Aylwin"  every  year;  and  we  are  well  content  that  it  is 
required.  Public  taste  has  for  once  made  a  lucky  shot,  and  we 
are  only  too  pleased  to  be  able  to  put  an  item  to  the  credit  of 
an  account  in  taste,  where  the  balance  is  so  heavily  on  the 
wrong  side.  How  "  Aylwin  "  ever  came  to  be  a  popular  success 
is  hard  indeed  to  understand.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the 
doubts  of  a  popular  reception  confessed  to  by  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  in  his  dedication  of  the  latest  edition  to  Mr.  Ernest 
R\hys.  How  did  a  book,  notable  for  its  poetry  and  subtlety  of 
thought,  come  to  appeal  to  an  English  public  ?  That  it  should 
have  a  vogue  in  Wales  was  natural ;  Welsh  patriotism  would 
assure  a  certain  success,  though  by  itself  it  could  not  indeed 
have  made  the  book  the  household  word  it  has  now  become 
throughout  all  Wales.  And  undoubtedly  its  Welsh  reception 
has  been  the  more  intelligent ;  it  has  been  welcomed  there  for  the 
qualities  that  most  deserved  a  welcome  ;  while  in  England  we 
fear  that  in  many  quarters  it  has  rather  been  welcomed  in  spite 
of  them.  The  average  English  man  and  woman  do  not  like 
mystery  and  distrust  poetry.  They  have  little  sympathyVith 
the  "  renascence  of  wonder  ",  which  some  new  passages  unfold 
to  us  in  the  Arvon  edition,  passages  originally  omitted  for  fear 
of  excessive  length  and  now  restored  from  the  MS.  We  are 
glad  to  have  them,  for  they  illustrate  further  the  intellectual 
motive  of  the  book.  We  are  of  those  who  do  not  care  to  take 
"  Aylwin"  merely  as  a  novel.  We  are  pleased  that  this  edition 
is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys,  a  real  poet,  a. real  critic,  and 
a  true-hearted  Welshman. 

" '  Lost  Angel  of  a  Ruined  Paradise '  :  a  Drama  of  Modern 
Life."  By  the  Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan.  London  : 
Longmans.  1904.  3.?.  6tf.  net. 
The  desire  to  benefit  a  children's  hospital  has  led  Canon 
Sheehan  into  an  experiment  of  doubtful  value.  His  strength 
lies  in  the  presentation  of  certain  phases  of  Irish  rural  life, 
and  a  play  which  takes  its  characters  to  London  and  Paris 
gives  no  scope  for  his  skill.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  theatrical 
performance  by  the  pupils  of  a  convent  school  in  Dublin,  and 
in  a  series  of  somewhat  disjointed  scenes  the  writer  follows  the 
fortune  of  three  pupils  who  take  the  diverse  paths  of  the 
religious  life,  marriage,  and  hospital  nursing  relieved  by 
amateur  tableaux.  The  climax  is  forced.  Readers  of  Canon 
Sheehan's  novels  will  be  prepared  to  find  him  somewhat  at  a 
loss  in  a  love  story.  The  dialogue  flows  easily  for  the  most 
part,  but  the  play  is  evidently  not  meant  for  the  boards.  The 
incidental  verse,  impressive  in  places,  would  have  been  the 
better  for  a  little  more  elaboration:  the  rhyme  of  "world" 
with  "engirdled",  for  instance,  is  odd. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

George  Morland :  His  Life  and  Works  (George  C.  Williamson). 
Bell.    25s.  net. 

British  Water-Colour  Art  (Marcus  B.  Huish).    Fine  Art  Society; 

Black.    20s.  net. 
Porcelain  (Edward  Dillon).    Methuen.    25.V.  net. 
William  Blake  :  a  Study  of  his  Life  and  Art  Work  (Irene  Langridge). 

Bell.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Biography 
Walter  Pater  (Ferris  Greenslet).  Heinemann. 
Chaucer  (Rev.  W.  Tuckwell) ;  Coleridge  (Richard  GarneU).  Bell. 
Emile  Zola,  Novelist  and  Reformer  (Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly).  Lane. 
2 1  j.  net. 

Christmas  Books 
On  the  Track  of  a  Treasure  (Hervey  de  Montmorencv).    Hurst  and 
Blackett.  6s. 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Illustrated  by  S.  B.  De  La  Bere),  6s.  ;  The  Gold 

Bat  (P.  G.  Wodehouse).    3*.  6d.  Black. 
Chums  Yearly  Volume,  1904.    Cassell.  8s. 

Grant  Richards'  Children's  Annual,   1905  (Edited  by  T.   W.  H. 

Crosland  and  W.  Collinge).    Grant  Richards.  $s. 
Red  Cap  Tales  (S.  R.  Crockett).    Black.  6s. 
Pierre  (Mrs.  Arthur  Bell).  Dent. 

New  Stories  for  Children  (F.  K.  Gregory).    Watts.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Fiction 

The  Sows  Ear  (E.  L.  Haverfield).    Allen.  6s. 
Beatrice  of  Venice  (Max  l'emberton).     Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
The  Food  of  the  Gods  and  How  it  Came  to  Earth  (H.  G.  Wells). 
Macmillan.  6s. 

Veranilda    (George   Gissing)  ;    The    Divine    Fire    (May  Sinclair). 

Constable.    6s.  each. 
In  Dewisland  (S.  Baring  Gould).    Methuen.  6s. 
Provincial  Tales  (Gertrude  II.  Bone).    Duckworth.  6s. 
Daventry's  Daughter  (Harold  Bindloss).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
The  White  Lady  of  the  Zenana    (Dr.   Helen  Bourchier)  :  David 

Armstrong's  Curse  (Valentine  Trail).    Drane.    6s.  each. 
The  Wight  that  Wailed  and  other  Tales  (Ernest  Manfred).  Sonnen- 

schein.  6s. 

Captain  Amyas  (Dolf  Wyllarde).    Heinemann.  6s. 

An  Unconventional  Maid  (Mina  Sandeman)  ;  From  Blue  Sky  to  Grey 

(Sydney  Phelps).    Skeffingtons.    6.r.  net. 
A  Voice  from  the  Void  (Helen  Boddington).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. 
Our  Lady  of  Beauty  (Lucas  Cleeve).    Digby,  Long.  61. 

History 

The  History  of  the  Boer  War  (F.   H.   E.  Cunlifie.     Vol.  II.). 
Methuen.  155-. 

With  Rundle's  Eighth  Division  in  South  Africa  (Thomas  Charles 
Wetton).    Drane.  6s. 
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1  / 


COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 


Contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  for 

Pet-culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border. 

HalJ  the  above  Collection  for  10/6. 

BARR'S  WOODLAND  21  -  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable 

for  Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 


BARR   &  SONS, 

ii,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

f  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

J-*  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

tilanagers  -J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  )' Fenchurck  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurca  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 

PO  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  0C  yJ.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURR \CHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 

PO     r\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
.    OC    \J,  ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  1.22  Leadenhall  Street,  E.d  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 
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To  H.M.  the  Ki.nu. 

THE  POPULAR 

SCOTCH 

BUMHITE 

WHISKY 


To  HRH  the. PRINCE o f WALES . 


G.B. 


jj  "Lancet"  and  "British  Medical 
Journal "  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 


GEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate, 


Telegrams  :  "  DIABETES,  LONDON." 
Telephone  :  2838  LONDON  WALL. 


No  Breakfast  Table  complete  without 


EPPS'S 


An  Admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


The  most  Nutritious  and  Economical. 

CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making:,  use  less  quantity,  it  being;  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  ,6100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 

Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


A.  B.C. 

GUIDE  TO  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

1904  Edition  (14th).      200  pag-es. 

HOW  TO  OPEN  AN  ACCOUNT  WITH  £10  UPWARDS. 

A.B.C.  OF  CALL  OPTIONS. 
SELECTION  OF  STOCK. 

FLUCTUATIONS  AND  PROFITS. 

AVERAGING. 

A.B.C.  OF  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
METHODS   OF  OPERATING. 

TAPE  QUOTATIONS. 
HIGHEST  AND   LOWEST  SALES    LAST  15  YEARS. 


GKATIS  AXD  POST  FREE. 


Address :  PUBLISHERS,  12  Bank  Street,  Manchester. 


"  People  will  talk "  about 

the  way  VINOLIA 
improves  the  complexion. 

4d.  per  Tablet. 


POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BREECHES  CUT," 


CAUTION  ! 

GENUINE  CHLORODYNE. 

Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA,. 
DYSENTERY,  &C. 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 

iiu  aiH«B         N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice. 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

RAPHAEL  TUCK'S        Cluster  of  5°  Folding  Designs. 
ART    XMAS  CARDS.        ,o,  fs'lmple^FourTamps. 
T.B.L.,  KING'S  PREMISES,  SAVOY  CORNER,  STRAND,  LONDON, 
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H  Cist  of  Forthcoming  Books 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BY  GEORGE  NEWNES,  LTD., 
3-12    SOUTHAMPTON    STREET,    STRAND,  W.C. 

NEWNES'  THIN  PAPER  CLASSICS. 

Printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  extremely  thin,  but  thoroughly  opaque  paper, 
with  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Title-page  to  each  volume,  printed  on  Japanese 
Vellum,  from  Drawings  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan  and  A.  Garth  Jones.  Lambskin, 
3s.  6d.  net  ;  cloth,  3s.  net. 

Captain  Cook's  Voyages.      Marco  Polo's  Travels. 
Rossetti's  Early  Italian  Poets. 
Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
The  Poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Homer's  Iliads.    Translated  by  George  Chapman. 
Homer's  Odysseys  and  Shorter  Poems.  Translated 

by  George  Chapman. 
Swift's  Journal  to  Stella. 

"The  '  Thin  Paper  Classics '  is  keeping  well  ahead  of  everything  else  we  know 
in  its  own  particular  line.  The  selection  of  works  for  it  has  never  yet  descended 
in  standard  from  tie  highest ;  and  yet  it  is  as  various  and  comprehensive  as  any 
reasonable  mind  could  wish." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

NEWNES'  POCKET  CLASSICS. 

Super  royal  24mo.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Lambskin,  2s.  6i.  net  ; 
cloth,  2s.  net. 

Songs  from  the  Dramatists  of  the  16th,  17th  and  18th 
Centuries.  Poems  of  Michael  Drayton. 


DRAWINGS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS. 

The  Drawings  in  this  new  series  will  be  reproduced  on  a  large  scale  on  a  page 
ii^ins.  by  8i  ins.  The  Volumes  will  each  contain  forty-eight  Reproductions, 
many  of  them  printed  in  tints,  and  of  these  four  or  five  will  be  mounted  on  a 
■coloured  paper  in  harmony  with  the  tint  in  which  the  Illustration  is  printed.  The 
Volumes  will  be  bound  in  delicately  tinted  paper  boards  with  vellum  backs,  with  a 
beautiful  design  by  H.  Granville  Fell,  printed  in  three  colours.  Quarto,  7s.  6d. 
net  each. 

Burne  Jones.   By  T.  Martin  Wood. 
Holbein.    By  A.  Lys  Baldry. 
Albrecht  Durer.    By  Dr.  Hans  Singer. 


NEWNES'  ART  LIBRARY. 

A  series  of  volumes  illustrated  by  fine  reproductions  of  the  work  of  the  Great 
Masters.  Each  volume  contains  from  forty-eight  to  sixty-four  full  pages  in  Mono- 
chrome, in  addition  to  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.  The  size  of  the  page  is 
6i  ins.  by  9}  ins.  The  volumes  are  quarter  bound  vellum,  with  artistic  paper  sides, 
and  published  at  ^s.  6d.  net. 

Van  Dyek.   By  Hugh  Stokes. 
G.  F.  Watts.    By  Dr.  R.  Pantini. 
Tintoretto,    by  Mrs,  Arthur  Bell. 
Burne  Jones.    By  Mai  1  olm  Bell. 
Titian.    By  Malc  olm  Bell. 


NEWNES'  LIBRARY  OF  THE  APPLIED 
ARTS. 

This  new  series  should  be  of  a  really  practical  value  to  Collectors  and  Students. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  and  unimportant  details  which  might 
in  any  way  perplex  the  general  reader.  The  volumes  will  be  illustrated  profusely, 
and  great  care  will  be  taken  that  these  should  be  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
volumes  will  be  bound  in  Art  Canvas,  with  a  handsome  design  by  H.  G.  Fell. 
Medium  Bvo  (5^  ins.  by  9  ins.).    7s.  6d.  net.  • 

Dutch  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  By  w.  Bik  airn  Kxowi.es. 
Old  English  Furniture.   By  Frederick  Fenn. 


OUR  EMPIRE. 

This  new  Series,  which  will  be  inaugurated  by  the  publication  of  "  Indian 
Life,"  by  Herbert  Compton,  is  intended  to  supplement  the  highly  successful 
series  entitled  "  Our  Neighbours,"  dealing  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  British 
Colonies  and  dependencies.  It  is  the  sincere  belief  of  the  publishers  that,  in 
placing  before  the  public  these  volumes,  po;traying  the  whole  dramatic  story  of  how 
our  kindred  across  the  seas  really  live  ;  what  they  think,  say,  and  do  fro  n  day  to 
day  ;  what  their  homes  are  like  :  what  are  their  pursuits  ;  how  they  govern  themselves 
in  town  and  village  ;  what  differentiations  in  religious  thought  and  social  custom 
they  have  evolved,  they  will  be  rendering  to  the  cause  of  the  larger  Imperialism  a 
timely  practical  service  of  high  value.  In  short,  as  with  the  "  Uur  Neighbours  " 
Series  the  public  motive  was  international  amity,  so  with  the  "  Empire  "  series  the 
public  motive  is  imperial  unity. 

This  series  of  volumes  will  be  under  the  competent  editorship  of  William  Harbutt 
Dawson.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  illustrations,  which  will  be  numerous 
and  carefully  chosen,  and  descriptive  of  every  phase  and  factor  of  Colonial  life. 
Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net  each.  Cloth. 

Indian  Life.    By  Herbert  Compton. 
LIBRARY  OF  USEFUL  STORIES. 

A  series  of  popular  Illustrated  Manuals  on  Scientific  Subjects,  written  by 
Specialists.    Pott  Evo.  cloth,  is.  each. 

The  Story  of  British  Trade  and  Industry.  James  Burnley. 

NEWNES'   SIXPENNY  COPYRIGHT 
NOVELS  (Illustrated). 

This  series  is  composed  of  reprints  of  some  of  the  most  famous  novels  of  the  day, 
illustrated  by  well-known  artists,  in  attractive  covers. 

The  Wyvern  Mystery.  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu. 
One  Lire,  One  Love.   Miss  Braddon. 
Phantom  Fortune.  Miss  Bradi.on. 
A  Fallen  Idol.   F.  Anstey. 


FICTION. 

Dialstone  Lane.  W.  W.  Jacobs.  Illustrated  by  Will  Owen.  6s. 
The  Phoenix  and  the  Carpet.   E.  Nesbit.   illustrated  by 

H.  R.  Millar.  6s. 

The  Farm  of  the  Dagger.  Eden  Bhillpotts.  3s.  6d. 
Jim  Mortimer,  Surgeon.    R.  S.  Warren  Bell.   3s.  6d. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE, 

The  Survey  Gazetteer  of  the  British  Isles.    Cloth,  21s. 

net  :  half  morocco,  17s.  6d.  net. 

The  Handy  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire.    Cloth,  is.  net ; 

limp  leather,  2s.  net. 
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William  Shakespeare  :  His  Family  and  Friends  (By  the  late  Charles 
Isaac  Elton.  Edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson).  Murray. 
\p.  net. 

Duelling  Stories  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (from  the  French  of 
Brantome  by  George  H.  Powell).    Bullen.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History 
The  Book  of  the  Iris  (R.  Irwin  Lynch).    Lane.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Watchers  of  the  Trails:  a  Book  of  Animal  Life  (Charles  G.  D. 

Roberts).    Duckworth.    6s.  net. 
Notes  on  the  Natural  History  <>f  the  Bell  Rock  (J.  M.  Campbell). 

Edinburgh  :  Douglas.    3.1.  6d.  net. 

Reprints 

The  Works  of  Heinrich  Heine  (Vols.  IX.  and  X.).  Heinemann. 
The  Princess  and  other  Poems  (Tennyson).    Dent.    $s.  net. 
Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson).     Macmillan.     Is.  6d.  net. 
The  Bertrams  (Anthony  Trollope).    Lane.     is.  6d.  net. 
Country  Stories  (Mary  Russell  Mitford).    Seeley.    2s.  net. 

School  Books 

Ludus  Latinus  :  a  Book  of  Latin  Exercises  (A.  B.  Ramsay).    Eton  : 

Spottiswoode.     3.1%  6d.  net. 
A  Primer  of  Biology  and  Nature  Study  (Randal  Mundy).  Ralph 

Holland.    2s.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

By  the  Fireside  (Charles  Wagner).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  y.  6d., 
Beauty  of  Tone  in  Speech  and  Song  (Arthur  Lovell).  Simpkin, 

Marshall.     2s.  net. 
The  Temple  of  Art :  a  Plea  for  the  Higher  Realisation  of  the  Artistic 

Vocation  (Ernest  Newlandsmith).    Longmans.    y.  6d.  net. 

Theqlggy 

The  Psalms  in  Human  Life  (Rowland  E.  Prothero),  5^  net  ;  Early 

Eastern  Christianity  (F.  Crawford  Burkitt),  6s.  net.  Murray. 
God  and  His  Witnesses  (Rev.  M.  H.  James),  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Eagle  and 

the  Cross  (E.  H.  Palmer),  $s.  net.  Skeffingtons. 
Narratives  of  the  Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History  from  the  Creation  to 

the  Establishment  of  the  Hebrew  Kingdom  (Charles  Foster  Kent). 

Plodder  and  Stoughton.     12s.  net. 
The  Patristic  Gospels  (Roslyn  D'Onston).    Grant  Richards.    4^  net. 
The  Dayspring  from  on  High  (E.  F.  Fleet.    2  vols.).    Drane.  12s. 

Travel 

My  Chinese  Note  Book  (Lady  Susan  Townley).    Methuen.    IOj-.  6d, 

net. 

On  the  Outskirts  of  Empire  in  Asia  (The  Earl  of  Ronaldshay). 

Blackwood.    2\s.  net. 
Travel  Pictures  ("  Israfel '').    Simpkin,  Marshall.    5.J.  net. 
An  Impressionist  in  England  (F.  Horace  Rose).    Dent.    4.C  6d.  net. 
A   Handbook  to  Agra  and  the  Taj  (E.   B.  Havell).  Longmans. 

5.C  net. 

Knutsford  (G.  A.Payne).  Dent. 

Miscellaneous 

Ainu  Group,  The,  at  the  S.  Louis  Exposition  (Frederick  Starr). 
Chicago :  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  ;  London  :  Kegan  Paul. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Fiscal  Problem,  The  Dynamics  of  the  (V.  St.  Clair  MacKenzie). 

Effingham  Wilson.    4*.  net. 
Plenslowe's  Diary  (Edited  by  Walter  W.   Greg.    Part  I.  :  Text). 

Bullen.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Journalism  and  Literature  and  Other  Essays  (H.  W.  Boynton).  Boston 

and  New  Vork  :  Houghton,  Mifflin.    $1.25  net. 
La  Macedoine  et  les  Puissances:  L'enquete  du  Petit  Parisicn  (Par 

Gaston-Routier).    Paris:  Dujarric.    3/}-. 50. 
Letters  from  a  Silent  Study  (John  Oliver  Hobbes).    Sidney  Appleton. 

3.V.  6d.  net. 

Mexican  Authors,  Modern,  Readings  from  (Frederick  Starr). 
Chicago  :  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  ;  London  :  Kegan  Paul. 
$s.  6d.  net. 

Osgood  Hall  Reminiscences  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  ( James  Cleland 

Hamilton).    Sweet  and  Maxwell.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  The.    Vol.  VI.  :  M — Mandragon  (Henry 

Bradley).    Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  $s. 
Physical  Culture,  A  B  C  of  (Arthur  M.  Ransome).    Drane.  if. 
Small  Destructors  for  Institutional  and  Trade  Waste  (W.  Francis 

Goodrich)     Constable.    4s.  net. 
Stray  Notes  of  a  Wayfarer  (Arthur  C.  Courtland).  Skeffingtons.  js.  6d. 
University  College  London  Calendar,  Session  1904-5.    Taylor  and 

Francis. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October: — Nineteenth  Century, 
2s.  6d.  ;  National  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Monthly  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Independent  Review,  'is.  6d.  ;  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3/r.  ;  La  Revue  {Ancienne  "  A'cvne  des  Rezntes  "'),  ifr.J/Q  ; 
The  Empire  Review,  is.  ;  The  Sunday  Magazine,  6d.  ;  Longman's 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Art  Journal,  Is.  6d.  ;  The  Humane  Review, 
is.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  is.  ;  The  East  and  the  West,  is.  :  C.  B.  Fry"s 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Schocl  World,  6d.  ;  The  Treasury,  6d.  :  The 
Smart  Set,  is.  ;  The  Munsey,  6d.  ;  Cornhill  Magazine,  is.  ;  Good 
Words,  6d.  ;  Harper's  Monthly,  Ij.  ;  The  Century  Illustrated, 
is.  ^d.  ;  Macmillan *s  Magazine,  Is.  ;  Temple  Bar,  is. 

For  September  :  East  and  West  (Bombay),  ir.  5  The  North 
xAmerican  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Economic  Journal,  5s.  ;  The 
Open  Court,  io<: 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  HISTORY  of  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

1854-1904.  By 'Charles  Edmo.nd  Akers.  With  Maps, 
Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  21s.  net. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  AN  OLD 

CAMPAIGNER.  M.  he  La  COLOXIE,  1692-1717. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Walter  C.  Horsley.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  1 8s.  net. 


WILLIAM     SHAKESPEARE,  HIS 

FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS.  By  the  late  Charles  I. 
Elton.  Edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  Andrew  Lang.    Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

"  Will  probably  rank  along  with  the  '  Diary  of  Master  William  Silence  '  as  one  of 
the  most  original  contributions  made  in  recent  years  to  the  biography  of  Shake- 
speare. .  .  .  The  editing  is  thoroughly  well  dones." — Times. 


AN     INDIAN     GARDEN.     By  Mrs 

Henry  Cooper  Eggar.  With  19  Illustrations.  Square 
demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Charles  Hanbury-Williams. 
No.  49.  OCTOBER,  1904.         2s.  6d.  net. 

EPISTLE    TO     COLONEL     FRANCIS     EDWARD     YOUNCHUSBAND-Z^ATC  Y 

XEWBOLT. 

THE  FREE  KIRK  AND  THE  "WEE"  KIRK — A.  N.  CUMMJNG. 
THE  BEAR'S  PAW  AND  THE  DRACON'S  CLAW-7..  H.  PARKER. 
THE  MARKINGS  ON  MARS — Major  P.  B.  MOLESWORTH,  R.E. 
THE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  AS  DEBT-C0LLECTOR-M^.V£  QUAIL. 
SUGGESTIONS  ON   THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COSPELS-ll.  ST.  MARK  (continue  if) — 

Monsignor  BARNES. 
THACKERAY  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  PROFESSION —  The  late  Rev.  WHITtVELL 

EL  WIN. 

THE  COMING  RADICAL  PARTY  IN  AMERICA — A.  MAURICE  LOW. 

THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  SIRKAR — Lieut. -Col.  H.  C.  U'VLLY,  C.B. 

THE  AUTOBIOCRAPHY  OF  ZUBAIR  PASHA-ProJessor  D.  S.  MARGOLIOUTPt. 

HOW  ENGLISHMEN   ARE  DESTROYING  ENCLAND-/ .  ^.  TAT II AM  (Member 

of  the  Natal  Parliaiuent). 
A  HIGHBORN  ADVENTURESS — I A  NET  ROSS. 
ON  THE  LINE. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


SMITH,  ELDER  AND  CO.  S  LIST. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of 
"THE  FOUR  FEATHERS." 

ON  OCTOBER  4th.— Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  TRUANTS. 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON, 

Author  of  "Miranda  of  the  Balcony,"  66  The 
Four  Feathers,"  &c. 

A  tale  of  modern  English  life,  containing  a  strong  love  interest  and  develop- 
ing a  social  situation  which  has  hitherto  been  unbroken  ground.  There  is  a 
current  of  adventure  running  through  it,  and  the  experiences  of  the  hero  as  a 
smacksman  on  the  North-East  trawler  fleet  and  as  a  soldier  in  the  Algerian 
Foreign  Legion  are  told  with  all  the  Author's  wonted  verve.  The  heroine, 
Pamela  Mardale,  is  perhaps  the  most  compelling  figure  in  all  the  gallery  of 
Mr.  Mason's  female  portraits. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE 
AUTHOR    OF    "DEEDS    THAT    WON   THE  EMPIRE." 

ON  OCTOBER  4th.— With  16  Full-page  Illustrations.    Crown  3vo.  6s. 

THE     COMMANDER     OF  THE 

"HIRONDELLE."  By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D., 
Author  of  "  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,"  "  How  England 
Saved  Europe,"  &c. 

*e*  A  sea  lale  of  the  days  of  Nelson.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  personal  and  adven- 
turous life  of  the  period,  with  a  strong  love  element  in  it. 


ON  OCTOBER  8th.— Wilh  11  Full-page  Illustrations  and  11  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.    Large  post  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THACKERAY'S  LETTERS  TO  AN 
AMERICAN  FAMILY. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Miss  LUCY  W.  BAXTER,  and 
Original  Drawings  by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  LIST  POST  TREE   ON  APPLICATION. 


DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO 
H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

THE     HISTORY     OF  PORTRAIT 

MINIATURES.  By  GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D.  2  vols, 
imperial  4to.  with  upwards  of  700  Illustrations,  Hand-made  Paper  Edition, 
limited  to  510  Copies,  ^io  10s.  net. 

Also  a  Special  Edition  of  50  Copies,  with  34  Hana-painted  Plates,  £52  10s.  net. 

"  Dr.  Williamson  has  made  himself  an  expert  of  the  first  class,  and  his  monu- 
mental work,  which  contains  practically  everything  that  is  known  upon  the  subject 
—  much  of  which,  indeed,  he  is  the  first  to  know — must  share  with  Dr.  Propert's 
'History  of  Mimature  Art'  the  distinction  of  being  indispensable  to  the  student 
and  the  collector," — Standard. 

"Dr.  Williamson's  magnificent  wotk  gives  a  most  comprehensive  history  of 
portrait  miniatures,  and  it  represents  enthusiasm,  care,  and  intelligence,  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Williamson  on  an  extremely 
valuable  contribution  to  art  history,  and  the  publishers  deserve  high  praise  for  the 
sumptuous  get-up  of  the  volumes." — Morning  Post. 


GEORGE    MORLAND  :    his   Life  and 

Works.  By  GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D.  With  48  Collotype 
Plates  and  a  Frontispiece  in  Colours.    Small  Colombier  8vo.  25s.  net. 

Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition  of  100  Copies,  printed  on  Hand-made  Paper,  with  the 
Plates  on  Japanese  Vellum.    Crown  folio,  £s  3s.  net. 

This  is  the  only  volume  now  in  print  dealing  with  the  life  and  work  of  Morland 
and  adequately  illustrating  his  pictures.  It  contains  a  full  memoir  of  the  artist 
with  chapters  on  his  position  as  an  artist  and  on  the  engravings  after  his  works. 
Complete  Appendices  are  added,  giving  lists  of  the  pictures  and  engravings,  which 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  collector.  The  illustrations  are  all  reproduced  from 
photographs  specially  taken  for  the  purpose. 


WILLIAM    BLAKE :    a    Study  of  His 

Life  and  Art  Work.     By  IRENE  LANGRIDGE.     With  43  Illustrations- 
Small  4to.  10s.  6d.  net. 
This  handbook  on  the  art  of  Blake  is  the  result  of  long  and  close  study  of  the 
writings  and  works  of  the  poet  painter.    In  it  an  attempt  is  made  to  elucidate  the 
hidden  meanings  of  his  works,  and  to  appreciate  his  mysterious  imagination.  Its 
illustrations  are  all  reproduced  from  photographs  specially  taken  for  the  book. 


\BRITISH  ARTISTS  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUME,  Post  Svo.  with  2  Photogravure  Plates  and  96  other  Illustrations, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

DANTE   GABRIEL    ROSSETTI.  By 

H.  C.  MARILLIER. 

***  This  is  a  Revised  and  Abridged  Edition  of  the  author's  larger  volume  on 
Rossetti.  It  contains  a  magnificent  series  of  illustrations,  including  a  large  number 
which  ate  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 


A  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  WHEATLEY'S  PEPVS. 

THE  DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  PEPYS, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.     Transcribed    from   the   Shorthand   MS.    in    the  Pepysiaa 
Library,  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  by  the  Rev.  MYNORS  BRIGHT, 
M.A.    With  Lord  Braybrooke's  Notes.    Edited,  with  Additions,  by  HENRY 
B.  WHEATLEY,  F.S.A.    In  3  vols.    Post  Svo.  5s.  net  each. 

*»•  This  reprint  contains  the  whole  of  the  text  of  the  Diary,  and  the  Notes  and 
Index,  as  'given  in  the  ten-volume  edition,  the  volume  entitled  "  Pepysiana  "  only 
being  omitted.  [Vols.  I.  and  21.  ready  October  3. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUME— Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

GRAY'S  LETTERS.    Edited  by  Duncan 

C.  TOVEY,  M.A.    Vol.  II.  [Ready  Octobers. 

"  This  edition  will  iong  hold  the  field  with  students  of  Gray  and  the  eighteenth 
century  as  the  most  accurate,  the  best  informed,  and  the  completed  of  all  editions 
of  the  letters." — Speaker. 

BELL'S  MINIATURE  SERIES  OF  GREAT 
WRITERS. 

A  New  Series,  dealing  w  ith  the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Great  Writers  of  all 
Countries. 

Uniform  with  "  Miniature  Series  of  Painters,"  &c. 
Pott  3\o.  illustrated,  cloth,  is.  net  :  or  in  limp  leather,  with  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  2s.  net. 

COLERIDGE.    By  Dr.  Garnett,  C.B. 
CHAUCER.    By  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  House,  Portugal 
Street,  W.C. 
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When  Dig  it  Happen? 

As  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
•essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  \ear  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo:  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about,    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
Institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs — The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Laws,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

-SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE   HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

Schoolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  Lawyers, 

M.P,'s,  Business  Men,  and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

says  :  "  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates'  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 


-VVVVVVVVVVVVVVV'VVVVA.WV 


Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21S.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 

The  Work  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for*  5s.  down  together  with  the  accompanying 

COUPON: 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree 
to  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 


Name.... 
Address , 


Occupation  .  

If  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  ys.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  41.  or  $s. 
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MACMILLM^&COJNEW  BOOKS 

READY  NEXT  TUESDAY. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S 

New  Book. 

TRAFFICS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


Important  New  Work  on  MANCHURIA. 

MANCHU  AND  MUSCOVITE 

By  B.  L.  PUTNAM  WEALE. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations.     8vo.  ios.  net. 


THE    NAPOLEONIC    EMPIRE  IN 

SOUTHERN  ITALY  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  SECRET 
SOCIETIES.  By  R.  M.  Johnston,  Author  of  "  Napoleon  :  a  Short  Bio- 
graphy."   With  Maps.    In  2  vols.  £vo.  20s.  net. 

THIRD  AND  CHEArER  EDITION. 

THE    SCENERY    OF  ENGLAND, 

AND  THE  CAUSES  TO  WHICH  IT  IS  DUE.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
LORD  AVEBURY,  Pres.  Soc.  Ant.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  6-. 

THE  ART  OF  PUTTING.    By  Walter 

T.  TRAVIS,  Amateur  Champion  of  America,  Amateur  Champion  of  the 
World,  1904,  and  JACK  WHITE,  Open  Champion  of  the  World,  1904. 
Edited  and  Illustrated  bv  G.  W.  Beldam.  With  Action  Photographs  taken 
expressly  for  this  work.    Crown  8vo.  sewed,  is.  net. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM, 

and  other  Papers.  By  W.  STANLEY  JEVONS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  ics.  net. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS  BV  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

SEEKING  LIFE,  and  other  Sermons. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 

NOW  READY,  6d.  net,  the  OCTOBER 
Number  of  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  a 
beautifully  illustrated  Record,  Guide, 
and  Magazine  for  everybody  interested 
in  books.  It  is  a  What's  What  and 
Who's  Who  of  bookland,  and  it  has 
already  won  a  recognised  position.  It 
has  a  specially  interesting  article,  in 
which  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  gives  his 
memories  of  literary  celebrities  like 
Carlyle  and  Browning.  Order  from 
your  bookseller  or  newsagent,  or  from 
the  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamil- 
ton, Kent  &  Co.,  4  Stationers'  Hall 
Court,  London. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.    d.  £  s.  d. 

One  I  ear    ...        ...      I    82  ...  ...  I  10  4 

Half  Year  ...        ...      o  14    I  ...  ...  o  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...     o    7    I  ...  ...  o    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crazed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 

FOR  OCTOBER. 

HOW    RUSSIA    BROUGHT    ON    WAR  -  A    COMPLETE  HISTORY 

(Concluded).    By  Baron  Suyematsu. 
R2£J*,\££>.TSE  REFORMATION.    By  the  Lady  Wimborne. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALIST  CONGRESS.    By  J.  Keir  Hardie, 

MR.  HARRISON'S  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.     By  the  Right  Hon.  John 

MORLEV,  M.P.  3  B  J 

OUR   NAVAL  STRENGTH   AND  THE   NAVY  ESTIMATES.     By  the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Bkassev. 
THE  GERMAN  ARMY  SYSTEM  AND  HOW  IT  WORKS.     By  J.  L. 

Bashford. 

ARE     REMARKABLE     PEOPLE     REMARKABLE  -  LOOKING  ?  —  AN 

EXTRAVAGANZA.    By  the  Lady  Cukrie. 
THE    BY-LAW    TYRANNY     AND     RURAL     DEPOPULATION  -  A 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE.    By  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 
THE  LAND  OF  JARGON.    By  Helena  Frank. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  COVENTRY  PATMORE.   By  Dr.  Paul  CHAPMAN. 
THE  NEXT  LIBERAL  MINISTRY.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy 
LAST  MONTH.    By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 


London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  E.C. 
THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS— OCTOBER,  1904. 

ROME.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

FORECASTS  AND  FIRST-FRUITS.    By  J.  A.  Spender. 

WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM.    By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Siooner,  Warden  of  New 
College,  Oxford. 

THE  NEW  TREATIES  OF  ARBITRATION  AND  DIPLOMACY.    By  Sir 

Thomas  Barclay. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE  OF  IRELAND.    By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 

GRAZIA  DELEDDA  AND  "  CENERE."    By  May  Bateman. 

THE  STATESMEN  OF  THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC.    By  Baron  Pierre  de 

COUHERTIN. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  ALPHABET.    By  Andrew  Lang. 
MANOEUVRES  AND  THE  MAN.    By  Sir  GeoR(,e  Arthur. 
THE  WAR  AND  INTERNATIONAL  OPINION.    Bv  Alfred  Stead. 
THE  PAPACY  SINCE  1  HE  EVENTS  OF  1870.    By  M.  A.  R.  Tuker. 
THREE  SKETCHES  BY  STIJN  STREUVELS.  By  A.  Teixeira  de  Matto^. 
SOCIETY  AND  THE  TRAMP.    By  W.  H.  Dawson. 

TIME'S     ABSTRACT     AND     BRIEF     CHRONICLES.     I.— By   G.  K. 
Chesterton. 

THE  BELTED  GIANT  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM.    By  E.  V.  Heward. 
1-RENCH  LIFE  AND  THE  FRENCH  STAGE.    By  John  F.  Macdonald. 
A  MODERN  UTOPIA.    Chapter  I. -By  H.  G.  Wells. 

CORRESPONDENCE:  A  NOTE  ON  SUAREZ  AND  ST.  PIUS  V.  By 
W.  S.  Lilly. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


a»    TO-DAY  2° 

THE  MAGAZINE-JOURNAL 

(Price  2d.  Weekly), 

Contains  in  its  issue,  dated  September  28th  : 

"  THE   POWER  OF  THE  POLICE." 
No.  V.— Some  Hints  Towards  Reform. 

By  Alan  J.  Scott. 

"THE   NEW  NATIONALISM." 

By  Robert  Lynd. 

"THE    SEAT   OF  MOODS." 

By  W.  II.  KOEBEL. 

«  jyPES." 
No.  I.— The  Tramp. 

Full-page  Sketch.       By  Paul  Henry. 

"  ESPERANTO." 

By  Israel  Zangwill. 

"PEOPLE,  PLEASANT  AND  UNPLEASANT." 

By  Cecil  Claridge. 

'THE  COLONEL  ON  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS." 

By  W.  L.  Alden. 

"THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF  NAPOLEON." 

By  Ladbroke  Black. 

A   COMPLETE   SHORT  STORY 

By  James  Henry. 


BOOKS. 

CITY  CHATTER. 
MASCULINE  MODES. 
CHESS. 


CLUB  CHATTER. 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

MOTORS  and  MOTORING. 

CARDS. 


All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 

TO-DAY. 
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ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXHILL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 

THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M  A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  South  wold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References:  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 


MODERATE  TERMS. 


Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Price  2«a.  weekly. 

A  Rapid  Review  of  the  Press  Opinions  of  the  Week. 


Special  Articles : 

POLITICAL    WOBBLERS  : 

XI.  The  Hon.  Ivor  Guest,  M.P. 

REAL   HELP  FOR  THE  HOSPITALS. 

Our  £5,000  Prize  Scheme. 

OUR  GIRLS: 

IX.  Some  Nice  Girls. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  per  annum. 

Can  be  entered  at  any  date  for  THREE,    SIX,   or  TWELVE 
MONTHS. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mudie's  Clearance  Catalogue  is 
now  ready.   Post  Free  on  Application. 

This  CATALOGUE  comprises  the  SURPLUS  COPIES  of 
MANY  LEADING  BOOKS  of  the  PAST  and  PRESENT 
SEASONS  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 

30  to  34  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  and  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C,  London;  and  at 
Barton  Arcade.  Manchester. 


There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea. 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Established  1807. 

HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS, 

MANUSCRIPTS,  AUTOGRAPHS,  BOOK  PLATES, 
AND  ENGRAVINGS. 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  beg-  to  inform  Executors  and 
others  having  Libraries  or  Collections  of  Books  to  dispose  of,  that  their 
Rooms  now  ofler  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  expeditious  and  satisfactory  Sale 
of  all  classes  of  Literary  Property.  The  AUTUMN  SEASON  commences  on 
October  4,  and  property  intended  (or  early  sale  should  he  consigned  without  delay. 
Catalogues  of  the  following  Sales  will  be  forwarded  to  Book  Buyers  and  Collectors 
on  application  '. — 

On  TUESDAY,  October  4,  and  Three  Following  Days,  Valuable  and  Standard 
BOOKS,  including  the  property  of  a  Ladv,  comprising  Dugdale's  Monasticon 
Anglicanum,  best  edition,  S  vols.,  and  other  Topographical  and  Antiquaiian  Works 
— Boydell's  History  of  the  River  Thames,  2  vols. — The  Burlington  Fine-Arts  Club 
Catalogue  of  Portrait  Miniatures  — The  Studio  from  1893  to  1900,  18  vols. — Burton's 
Arabian  Nights,  with  the  Supplement,  Original  Edition,  16  vols.— Standard  Works 
in  History,  Theology,  Political  Economy,  Travel,  and  Sport — First  Editions  of 
Keats,  Tennyson.  Thackeray,  and  Dickens— Books  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank  and 
Phiz — Stevenson's  Father  Damien,  with  MS.  Corrections  by  the  Author,  and' 
Presentation  Copies  of  the  Island  Nights  Entertainments  and  the  Wrecker— &c. 
To  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Fishermen  and 

(Fouhded  in. 

18390  Royal  Benevolent 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 

Patron— HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NFEDED 

President :  The  Earl  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
Secretary:  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 
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On  WEDNESDAY,  October  12,  and  Two  Following  Days,  Valuable  Miscel- 
laneous BOOKS,  comprising  Dresser's  History  of  the  Birds  of  Europe,  8  vols. — 
The  Naval  and  Martial  Achievements  of  Great  Britain,  2  vols. — Apperley's  Life  of 
a  Sportsman  — Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Combe  s  Dance  of  Life  and 
I'eath,  coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson,  4  vols. — First  Editions  of  the  Works  of 
Charles  Dickens,  25  vols.—  Viollet-le-Due,  Dictionnaire  Raisonne  de  P  Architecture* 
&c.  16  vols. — a  few  Rare  Books  in  Old  English  Literature— Standard  Historical 
Works  by  Hallam,  Motley,  Carlyle,  J.  R.  Green,  Duruy,  and  others — The  Border 
Edition  of  Scott,  48  vols.  —  Lever's  Novels,  Copyright  Edition,  37  vols. — Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  Tenth  Edition,  36  vols. — The  Century  Dictionary,  8  vols.  —  &c. 
Catalogues  may  be  had. 


On  WEDNESDAY,  October  19,  the  Choice  Modern  LIBRARY  of  the  late 
C.  A.  SWINBURNE,  Esq.,  removed  from  Beech-Hun-t,  Andover  (by  order  of  the 
Executors),  comprising  a  collection  of  Books  by  or  relating  to  Turner  and  Ruskin— 
Champlin  and  Perkins's  Cyclopaedia  of  Painters,  Special  Edition,  4  vols,  morocco 
extra — The  National  Gallery,  edited  by  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  3  vols.,  and  other  Fine- 
Art  Books — Symondss  Renaissance  in  Italy,  7  vols.,  First  Editions — Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Works,  by  Dyce,  11  vols.  —  Bonks  on  Natural  History — The  Writings  of 
Prescott,  Freeman,  Greville,  Hayward,  J.  J.  Hissey,  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Capt.  Mahan, 
and  others — Sets  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Whyte-Melville, 
Robert  Louis  Stevensin,  &e.,  the  whole  in  the  choicest  condition,  many  sump- 
tuously bound  in  calf  and  morocco. 

Catalogues  are  preparing. 


On  THURSDAY,  October  20,  and  Following  Day,  Rare  and  Valuable  BOOKS, 
including  a  Selection  from  the  Library  of  a  Nobleman,  comprising  the  Engraved 
Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  — Ledge's  Portraits,  Original  Edition,  4  vols,  royal 
folio — Buck's  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  3  vols. — A  Collection  of  Early 
Printed  and  Rare  Black-Letter  Books— Marston's  Wonder  of  Women,  entirely 
uncut,  1606 — Chapman's  Geoigicksof  Hesiod,  761S,  and  other  Elizabethan  Litera- 
ture— An  Album  containing  Pen-and-ink  Sketches  by  W.  M.  Thackeray  (the  pro- 
perty of  a  relative  of  the  novelist)— The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  67  vols. 
— &c.  Catalogues  are  preparing. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Telephone,  7291  Central. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR   PRIVATE    BOOKBUVERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

B00KS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

OCTOBER  LIST. 
Now  Ready,  including  all  latest  purchases  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER    AND   DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 

265   High   Holborn,  London. 

Also  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature,  and  List  of  French  Novels, 
Classics,  &c. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.       QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  8. 
QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA.    Conductor-Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 
Tickets,  is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s.:  of  usual  Agents,  Queen's  Hall  Box  Office,  and  Robert 
Newman,  Manager,  320  Regent  Street. 

A  POLLO    THEATRE.      Sole   Proprietor,  Henry 

Jr\  Lowexfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  S.15.  VERONIQUE.  Matinee 
everj'  Saturday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

y  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

EVERY  EVENING  at  S.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Charles  Morton,  Manager. 
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DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  5s.  :  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

Lniunniu  AND  environs. 
VHUVIl  By  E_  c.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

"  A  brilliant  book."—  The  Times. 
"  It  very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 


the 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


60  Illustrations  and  Maps,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.GS. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated. 
Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
The  Isle  of  Wight.  1      The  Channel  Islands. 

The  Vale  of  Llangollen.  Ross,  Monmouth,  Tintern. 

Brecon  and  its  Beacons.      '      The  Severn  Valley. 
Bournemouth  and  the  New  Forest.    —    The  Wye  Valley. 
Brighton,  Worthing,  Eastbourne,   Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards. 
Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod  Wells  and  the  Spas  of  Mid-Wales. 
Bristol,  Bath,  Wells,  Weston-super-Mare,  Cheddar  Valley. 

Aberystwith,  Borth,  Towyn,  Aberdovey,  Machynlleth. 
Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Bangor,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth,    Dolgelly,    Harlech,    Porimadoe,    Criccieth,  Pwllheli, 
Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Festiniog. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  the  Norfolk  Broads. 
Exeter,  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  Dawlish. 
Torquay,  Teignmouth,  Paignton,  Dartmoor. 
Plymouth,  Looe,  Fowey,  St.  Austell. 
Falmouth,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Islands. 

Letter  from   H.M.  THE  KING. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  your  letter  to  the  King,  and 
I  am  commanded  by  His  Majesty,  in  reply,  to  lhanK  you  f^r  the  copy  of  the  new 
edition,  so  well  got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs,'  which  you  have  transmitted  for 
His  Majesty's  acceptance. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"R.  Darlington,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  "KNOLLYS. 


is. 


THE   HOTELS  OF   THE  WORLD.     An  Illustrated   Handbook  to  the 
leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Paris  &  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


POPLAR  HOSPITAL 


FOR  ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS  FOR  HELPING. 

.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming-  population  of  poor 
hard-working  people  in  a  district,  that  may  be 
called  the  "workshop"  as  well  as  the  "Port" 
of  London. 

Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of  FIVE  an  hour 
for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.  If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will  be  curtailed,  and  ward  or  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 

5.  Free  to  all.    No  Letters  required. 


2. 


Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 
Secretary : 

Lt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 


Poor  Ckrgp  Relief  Corporation 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1856. 


President:  The  Lord  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 


The  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Fund  for 
the  Poor  Country  Clergy. 

The  Committee  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Corporation 
earnestly  ask  for  Contributions  to  their  Fund  for 
granting  Help  to  Country  Clergymen  and  to  those 
in  Provincial  Towns  suffering  from  overwork  and 
weakened  health,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  few  weeks' 
rest  and  change.  Cases  are  frequent  where  for  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years — sometimes  even  longer — a  Clergy- 
man has  not  had  a  single  Sunday  from  his  parish. 

It  is  requested  that  all  sums  sent  for  this  special 
purpose  may  be  marked  "  Holiday  Fund." 

The  Society  also  makes  large  grants  periodically  from 
its  General  Fund  in  times  of  emergency,  and  is  the  only 
Institution  of  the  kind  which  gives  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Clergy,  their  Widows,  and  Orphan  Daughters  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  each  fortnightly  Meeting 
of  the  Committee  some  hundreds  of  pounds  are  distri- 
buted in  this  way. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  "  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,"  and  made  payable  to  the  Secretary, 
Mandeville  B.  Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE  B.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
Offices  of  the  Corporation  : 

38  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 

The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 

NO    "LETTERS"  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  £220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 

Apply  Matrox, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
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A  SELECTION  FROM 

Cassell  &  Company's  New  Volumes. 

Complete  in  6  vols.  14s.  net  each. 

THE   ILLUSTRATED    EDITION  OF 

SOCIAL  ENGLAND. 

By  EMINENT  WRITERS. 
Edited  by  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C  L.,  and  J.  S.  MANN,  M.A. 

Containing  56  Coloured  Plates  and  about  2,500  Illustrations. 

[Now  ready. 

Autobiography, 
Memories,  and  Experiences 
of  Moncure  Conway. 

2  vols,  with  Portraits,  30s.  net  the  Set. 

[Ready  shortly. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF 
PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

By  Major  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 

With  Portrait  Frontispiece.    iSs.  net. 

[Ready  shortly. 


RIDER   HAGGARD'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

Price  6s. 

THE  BRETHREN: 

By  H.   RIDER  HAGGARD, 

"  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Haggard's  novels." 

Daily  News. 

[Now  ready. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  and  all  Booksellers. 


BLACKIE^SON'S  LIST. 

A  New  and  Important  Work  on  Japan. 

DAI   NIPPON  : 

THE     BRITAIN     OF     THE  EAST, 

A  STUDY   IN   NATIONAL  EVOLUTION. 

By  Dr.  HENRY  DYER. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

A*  the  first  Principal  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering  in  Tokyo,  Dr.  Dyer 
has  had  a  very  large  share  in  the  woik  of  transforming  Japanese  civilisation,  and 
the  value  of  r,i„  services  has  been  fitly  recognised  by  the  Mikado  and  eminent 
Japanese  statesmen.  'J  he  marvellous  efficiency  now  being  shown  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  war  with  Russia  is  unquestionably  due  in  very  large  part  to  their  whole- 
hearted practical  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  sound  education  on  Western 
lines,  and  Dr.  Dyer's  work  in  Japan  in  connection  with  the  Engineering  College 
(now  incorporated  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo)  was  the  tirst,  and  remains- 
one  of  the  most  important,  of  the  results  of  this  appreciation. 


The  Red  Letter  Shakespeare. 

Messrs.  BLACKIE  &  SON  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  they  will  shortly 
begin  the  publication  under  the  above  title  of  a  NEW  EDITION  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  and  Poems,  in  single  volumes  for  the  general  reader.  The  editing  has  been 
undertaken  by 

Mr.  EDMUND   K.  CHAMBERS, 

who  will  prepare  the  text,  supply  brief  explanatory  notes  on  words  and  phrases  that 
have  passed  out  of  currency  since  Shakespeare's  day,  and  write  a  critical  introduc- 
tion to  each  volume.  The  ttxt  will  be  printed  in  red  and  black  from  Caslon  old- 
faced  type  ;  the  title-page,  decorations,  end-papers,  and  binding  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Talwin  Morris;  and  the  volume  will  be  issued  in  two  forms,  c'oth  and 
limp  leather.  Printing  and  binding  will  be  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  Red  Letter  Shakespeare  as  charming  in  appear- 
ance as  it  will  be  admirable  in  point  of  literary  value. 

The  price  of  each  volume  will  be  :  in  cloth,  is.  net ;  in  limp  leather,  is.  6d.  net. 
Detailed  prospectus  post  free  on  application. 


The  Red  Letter  Library. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE   RED   LETTER  POETS. 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson— IN  MEMORIAM* 

With  an  Introduction  by  Alice  Mevnell. 

S.  T.  Coleridge   SELECT  POEMS.    With  an 

Introduction  by  Alice  Mevnell. 

George  Herbert— SELECT  POEMS.  With 

an  Introduction  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Lord  Byron— SELECT    POEMS.    With  an 

Introduction  by  Arthur  Symons. 

John   Milton— SELECT  POEMS.   With  an 

Introduction  by  Professor  Walter  Raleigh. 

An  Anthology   A  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 

ANTHOLOGY.  Selected  and  Edited,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  Arthur 
Symons. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
is.  6d.  net,  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  2S.  6d.  net,  leather,  gilt  top. 

THE  RED  LETTER  PROSE  SERIES 
Boswell  —  JOHNSON'S     TABLE  TALK. 

(Selections  from  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  and  the  Tour  in  the  Hebrides. > 
With  an  Introduction  by  W.  A.  Lewis  Bettany. 

Francis  Bacon— ESSAYS.   With  an  Introduc- 

tion  by  Frederic  Harrison. 

Montaigne   SELECT    ESSAYS.    With  an 

Introduction  by  Charles  Whibley. 

William    Carleton  —  SELECT  STORIES. 

With  an  Introduction  by  TiGHE  Hopkins. 

W.  M.  Thackeray— R  OUNDABOUT 

PAPERS.    With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Whibley. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
is.  6d.  net,  cloth,  gilt  lop  ;  2S.  Cd.  net,  leather,  gilt  tcp. 
ILLUSTRATED   PROSPECTUS   OF  THE    RED  LETTER  LIBRARY 
POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Public  Readings 

FROM  HIS  OWN  WORKS 

By    DAVID  MACRAE, 

Author  of  "  George  Hairington,"  "  Americans  at  Home,' '  "  Naticnal  Hcn-.cur, '  &c 

Complete  Edition,  cloth  neat,  gilt  top,  2s.  net. 

These  public  readings  have  not  hitherto  been  issued  in  a  collected  form.  The 
present  volume,  comprising  the  complete  series,  will  be  welcomed  for  its  racy, 
piquant,  yet  always  kindly  humour. 

N.B.— Messrs.  BLACKIE  &  SON.  Ltd. ,  will  be  pleased  to  send  their  complete 
list  of  Autumn  Announcements  post  free. 


London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 


OTHER   NEW  NOVELS. 

GOLD  ISLAND. 
By  NICHOLSON  WEST.  6s. 

A  LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  KING. 
By  MORICE  GERARD.  6s. 

IN   THE   STRAITS   OF  TIME. 
By  CHRISTOPHER   HARE.  6s. 

THE   LOYERS   OF  LORRAINE. 
By  S.  WALKLEY.  6s. 

ALIENS  OF   THE  WEST. 

By  the  Author  of 
"The  Rejuvenation  of  Miss  Semaphore  "  6s. 

YANESSA : 

a  romance  of  the  new  century  and  the 
new  world. 

By  CONSTANTINE  RALLI.  6s. 


REGISTERED   AS   A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  1  October,  1904. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  hito 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  ?wt  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

For  rather  more  than  a  fortnight  we  have  had  no 
authentic  news  of  importance  from  the  Far  East, 
except  General  Stdssel's  official  account  of  the  attack 
on  Port  Arthur  in  September.  He  estimates  the 
Japanese  losses  at  10,000,  the  price  of  two  captured 
forts.  Almost  all  other  reports  come  from  Chefoo, 
where  every  flashlight  or  gun  report  is  magnified  by 
the  imaginative  Chinese  on  the  junks  into  a  great 
battle.  A  great  number  of  these  junks  evidently  run 
the  blockade,  though  very  many  are  captured  ;  and  we 
have  no  sort  of  evidence  that  food  or  ammunition  in 
Port  Arthur  is  running  low.  For  a  month  or  more  no 
special  correspondent  to  an  English  paper  has  sent  a 
single  message  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Arthur, 
an  unprecedented  success  in  censorship  of  which  the 
Japanese  military  authorities  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud.  The  severity  of  the  censor  seems  also  to  have 
increased  in  the  north  whence  two  at  any  rate  of  the 
more  prominent  correspondents  have  recently  returned 
to  Tokio. 

General  Kuropatkin  has  been  forced  to  telegraph  a 
contradiction  of  one  very  foolish  little  rumour  which 
had  apparently  been  widely  credited.  He  was  accused 
of  allowing  the  ancient  burying  ground  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  to  be  desecrated  and  the  trees  cut 
down.  The  Russians  are  the  last  people  in  the  world 
to  countenance  such  Gothic  contempt  for  the  religion  of 
the  country.  The  half-Eastern  instincts  with  which 
they  are  often  enough  credited  at  least  imply  a  percep- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  tolerance  towards  Eastern  reli- 
gion. We  have  reason  for  believing  that  General 
Kuropatkin  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  ensure  the  sanctity 
of  this  spot.  While  all  the  military  authorities  were 
insisting  on  the  wisdom  of  a  retreat  to  Tieling,  it  was 
urged  in  the  East  that  to  surrender  Mukden  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Chinese,  to  whom  the  city  means  much, 
as  a  final  confession  of  defeat.  It  is  possible  that 
General  Kuropatkin,  in  recognition  of  this  feeling,  will 
not  be  guided  solely  by  military  considerations  as  to 
the  defence  of  Mukden. 

A  sort  of  reply  to  the  Tsar's  complimentary  estimate 
of  "  the  high  military  qualities"  of  the  Japanese  has 
been  delivered  by  Count  Okuma  in  Tokio  before  the 
joint  counting-houses.  Even  the  Tsar's  easy  allusion 
to  the  need  of  finishing  the  war  rapidly  is  paralleled  in 


the  unconscious  humour  of  Count  Okuma's  advice  to 
Japan  not  to  underestimate  the  magnitude  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  A  glance  at  the  map  proclaims  the 
full  irony  of  the  warning.  Count  Okuma,  recom- 
mending the  bankers  to  husband  resources,  based  his 
financial  calculations  on  the  assumption  of  two  more 
years  of  fighting,  which  he  considered  would  cost 
Japan  not  less  than  ^200,000,000.  The  Japanese 
themselves  at  any  rate  are  not  led  by  the  sentiment  of 
their  admirers  into  any  excess  of  confidence.  The 
speech  was  statesmanlike  and  dignified  except  perhaps 
in  one  curious  side  allusion.  Count  Okuma  was  not 
J  speaking  with  Government  authority,  but  it  was  a 
curious  slip  in  diplomatic  usage  for  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion to  illustrate  the  solidity  of  the  Russian  Empire  by 
allusion  to  the  efforts  of  the  Kaiser  "  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  Russian  autocrat  "  ;  nor  does  the  Russian 
Empire  yet  need  such  extrinsic  evidence. 

The  return  from  Lhasa  was  begun  just  in  time.  Even 
as  things  were  the  cold  was  intense  and  the  accounts  of 
i  the  experience  of  the  troops  over  the  high  passes  are  in 
the  idiom  of  arctic  exploration.  But  even  the  extremer 
hardships  of  cold  are  healthy  and  the  whole  force  reached 
Gyangtse  in  safety  on  Thursday.  The  further  account 
of  the  political  achievement  of  the  mission  seems  to 
have  given  some  comfort  in  Russia.  The  treaty  was 
not  signed  by  the  Chinese  Amban,  through  exigencies 
of  time,  nor  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  through  exigencies  of 
space  ;  and  some  considerable  period  must  intervene 
before  the  treaty  can  be  accepted  as  a  legal  instrument. 
But  the  effect  of  the  mission  may  be  not  less  tangible  and 
immediate  for  this  period  of  suspension.  Indeed  the 
Government  will  have  the  greater  compulsion  to  main- 
tain communications  and  occupy  the  Chumbi  Valley. 
In  the  interval  such  action  is  as  likely  to  keep  up 
respectful  memory  of  the  British  force  as  even  a  treaty 
on  a  single  sheet  of  paper  signed  by  both  Amban  and 
Dalai  Lama. 

The  regulations  for  the  administration  of  Swaziland 
proclaimed  in   Pretoria  on  Monday  are    not   a  little 
belated.    The  country  has  been  in  a  state  of  what  may 
be  called  suspended  anarchy  ever  since  the  Boer  Govern- 
I  ment  came  to  an  end.     It  is  without  a  capital,  though 
the  deficiency,  in  the  light  of  recent  Australian  en- 
deavours, may  not  be  entirely  a  drawback.    What  is 
J  more  important  is  that  it  has  been  without  a  legal 
system,  which  is  now  to  be  remedied  by  a  system  of 
circuit  courts.    The  great  problem  in  the  development 
of  the  country  is  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  South 
Africa,  how  to  induce  the  native  to  seek  his  livelihood 
j  by  other  means  than  the  work  of  his  wives,  which  like 
j  "  the  enterprising  burglar"  he  loves  to  watch  while  he 
j  basks  in  the  sun.    But  it  is  expected  that  next  vear 
Swaziland  may  come  within  the  South  African  Customs 
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Union  and  its  position  makes  it  of  cardinal  importance 
in  African  trade.  It  lies  along  the  little  bit  of  Portuguese 
territory  which  separates  British  South  Africa  from 
Delagoa  Bay  ;  and  the  value  of  an  outlet  to  the  sea, 
which  prompted  President  Kruger's  schemes  in  Swazi- 
land and  Tonga,  has  been  continually  enhanced  ever 
since. 

M.  Delcasse  must  have  shown  rather  more  than  his 
usual  capacity  for  impressing  his  own  will  if  the 
accounts  of  the  agreement  with  Spain,  as  published  in 
the  French  press,  have  any  authority.  In  general  the 
agreement  is  no  more  than  the  form  of  Spanish 
adhesion  to  the  Anglo-French  agreement,  but  it  goes 
into  some  curious  details  as  to  the  preliminaries  for 
what  is  now  freely  called  the  partition  of  Morocco. 
But  for  one  clause  Spain  would  have  no  particular 
reason  to  complain  of  the  treaty.  Her  "  zone  of  in- 
fluence "  is  extended  so  far  east  as  to  include  Tangier 
and  Tetuan,  while  France  is  given  the  same  shadowy 
influence  over  the  territories  appertaining  to  the  Shereef 
el  Wazzan  ;  but  a  qualification  that  sounds  almost 
sarcastic  is  inserted  to  the  effect  that  this  treaty  shall 
not  come  into  operation  for  fifteen  years.  Tangier  is 
now  dominated  by  France.  Who  knows  whether 
France  or  any  other  Power  will  fifteen  years  hence  have 
the  opportunity,  if  she  has  the  desire,  to  carry  out 
so  ancient  an  arrangement  ?  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  will  be  forgotten,  if  not  discredited,  long  before 
that  date. 

What  was  easily  to  be  foretold  of  President  Roose- 
velt's declared  intention  to  propose  a  Peace  Congress 
for  intervention  in  the  war  has  already  occurred.  It 
was  never  anything  but  a  piece  of  electioneering  to 
meet  the  charge  of  militarism  made  against  him.  We 
suppose  his  opponents  have  shown  the  folly  of  the  idea, 
and  against  the  new  attack  the  candidate  must  have  a 
new  defence.  Hence  he  finds  out,  what  he  all  along  knew 
as  well  as  they,  that  the  present  is  not  the  time  to  call 
a  Peace  Congress.  The  thirteenth  International  Peace 
Conference,  which  opened  its  sittings  at  Boston  on 
Monday,  is  to  discuss  the  most  effective  way  of  urging 
the  Powers  to  use  their  good  offices  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  Well,  Congresses  must  talk  about  something 
when  they  meet.  Mr.  Hay,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
paid  it  polite  attention.  He  promises,  when  the  war  is 
over,  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  nations  to  establish 
the  exemption  of  all  private  property  at  sea  except 
contraband  from  seizure  by  the  belligerents.  This  is 
an  old  subject,  very  little  feasible  ;  but  much  less  heroic 
than  the  project  of  intervention  that  has  collapsed. 

What  a  flutter  was  made  by  Mr.  Balfour's  Edinburgh 
speech.  He  must  surely  have  been  greatly  surprised. 
He  makes  a  speech  simply  restating  his  fiscal  position 
in  terms  almost  identical  with  those  of  many  former 
speeches,  except  in  one  particular.  Then  he  finds  all 
the  little  politicians  on  both  sides  agog  with  excitement 
about  his  speech,  analysing  it  and  examining  every 
point,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  new  thing  he  said, 
which  was  of  real  national  importance  and  left  the  com- 
mentators entirely  unmoved.  Mr.  Balfour  now  endorses 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  of  an  imperial  conference  to 
discuss  the  fiscal  question,  and  says  that,  if  returned 
to  power  after  next  election,  he  will  immediately 
take  steps  to  summon  such  a  conference.  This  im- 
portant statement  is  nothing  to  the  gossips  in  club  and 
press,  who  are  absorbed  in  the  speculation  whether  Mr. 
Balfour,  when  he  declared  against  protection,  as  he  had 
always  done  before,  meant  to  "  chuck  Joe",  and  would 
"  Joe  take  it  lying  down  "  ?  Really  the  average  politician 
seems  to  take  the  policy  of  preference,  with  all  its  possi- 
bilities for  good  or  for  ill,  just  as  a  game  of  cards  or 
counters.  His  talk  makes  one  think  of  Cranford, 
where  all  the  old  ladies  played  Preference.  Every 
moment  one  expects  to  hear  "  You  have  got  Spadassin  !  " 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Luton  on  Wednesday  was  quite 
entitled  to  take  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  as  an  advance 
towards  the  policy  of  preferential  tariffs.  He  is  neces- 
sarily pleased  at  Mr.  Balfour's  acceptance  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  imperial  conference,  but  he  would  prefer 
that  it  were  not  called  until  the  main  issue  had  been 
put  before  the  electorate  and  settled.  He  endorsed 
Mr.  Balfour's  repudiation  of  protection  proper.  Gene- 


rally the  Luton  speech  further  accentuated  the  opinion 
we  had  expressed  before  that  the  agricultural  problem 
was  the  most  difficult  for  the  policy  of  preference  to  deal 
with.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  the  case  of  agriculture  was  critical  ;  but  he  was 
not  so  successful  in  showing  that  preferential  tariffs 
would  greatly  help  it.  This  aspect  of  the  fiscal  [question 
has  not  been  worked  out.  We  shall  be  greatly  interested 
to  see  what  the  Tariff  Commission  will  make  of  agri- 
culture. 

Nothing  more  whole-hearted  has  been  said  in  the 
colonies  on  the  value  of  preferential  trade  than  the  con- 
clusion of  the  president's  speech  at  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Canada.  The  passage  was  omitted  in 
the  first  account  of  the  meeting.  "  As  business  men  " 
he  said  "we  are  all,  I  am  sure,  agreed  that  the  best, 
safest  and  surest  way  to  effect  a  permanent  consolida- 
tion of  imperial  interests  is  through  the  medium  of  a 
mutual  arrangement  by  which  each  section  of  the 
Empire  will  grant  to  the  products  of  the  others  a  pre- 
ference as  against  the  products  of  foreign  labour ". 
The  conviction  so  expressed  demands  the  greater  atten- 
tion in  England  because  the  president  took  care  to 
indicate  that  patriotic  as  their  motives  were,  if  some 
preferential  arrangement  were  not  made  within  the 
Empire,  it  must  eventually  be  made  with  the  United 
States.  People  are  fond  in  England  of  preaching 
friendship  for  the  country  they  call  America.  In  some 
of  them  this  friendship  does  not  shrink  even  from  the 
tribute  of  self-sacrifice. 

Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Bell  and  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  " 
had  such  difficulty  in  believing  that  Mr.  Watson,  the 
Labour  leader  in  Australia,  could  differ  from  themselves 
that  they  combined  to  ask  him  if  his  cabled  sentiments 
were  genuine.  In  spite  of  an  urgent  plea  accompany- 
ing the  question  Mr.  Watson  has  been  rude  enough  to 
answer  that  he  is  a  thorough  supporter  of  preferential 
trade,  which  he  believes  necessary  to  imperial  union, 
and  begs  Mr.  Burns  not  to  reject  this  opportunity.  Mr. 
Deakin's  negative  is  even  more  categoric.  Mr.  Burns, 
he  suggests,  should  dissociate  himself  from  "  Little 
Englander  economics  "  and  remember  that  Australians 
have  no  sordid  motives.  It  is  painful  for  the  "Daily 
Chronicle"  to  find  antipodean  labour  so  "Deaf  to 
Reason  ". 

The  Miners'  Federation  and  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Railway  Servants  have  each  been  holding  con- 
ferences. Many  of  their  topics  are  of  perennial 
importance,  such  as  old  age  pensions  and  the 
eight  hours  day,  or  the  duty  of  employers  to  provide 
voluntarily  or  compulsorily  the  means  of  safety  for  their 
employes,  and  they  have  been  perennially  discussed. 
The  railway  men  have  however  special  stimulus  in  the 
new  dangers  they  incur  through  the  electrification 
of  railways  which  is  taking  place  so  generally.  Mr. 
Richard  Bell  persuaded  the  Railway  Society  to 
endorse  his  action  in  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Labour 
Representation  Committee  which  is  now  dominating 
the  Trade  Unions'  Congress.  Mr.  Bell's  speech  was 
an  able  defence  of  Labour  representatives  refusing  to 
be  bound  within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  organisation 
which  would  isolate  them  from  general  political  objects. 
The  Miners'  Federation  has  not  with  equal  wisdom 
taken  the  same  view  ;  and  it  has  accepted  the  principle 
of  "  the  political  independence  of  all  Labour  members 
in  Parliament ". 

Mr.  Beachcroft  was  well  entitled  to  the  honour  done 
him  on  Thursday  by  the  complimentary  dinner  given 
by  his  colleagues  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  in 
recognition  of  the  valuable  work  he  has  done  on  that 
body.  Mr.  Long,  who;  was  naturally  present  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  referred  to  the 
distress  which  appears  to  be  hanging  so  threateningly 
over  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere  with  the  approach 
of  winter.  Mr.  Long  with  official  optimism  qualified 
well-based  forebodings  by  hopeful  commonplaces  but 
the  important  point  was  his  announcement  that  he  had 
asked  the  guardians  of  the  London  Unions  to  meet  him 
next  week  in  conference  to  discuss  the  whole  question. 
That  is  a  very  proper  step  to  take.  It  would  have  been 
perhaps  better  if  representatives  from  other  parts  of  the 
I  country  as  well  could  have  been  summoned. 
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In  his  speech  at  the  Cutlers'  feast  on  Thursday  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  went  perhaps  as  far  as  he  dared  when 
he  spoke  of  conscription.  The  tone  of  the  reference 
differed  markedly  from  some  of  his  recent  pronounce- 
ments. He  practically  said  that  his  sympathy  was 
with  the  conscription  school.  Almost  as  if  speaking' 
an  apologia,  he  gave  advocates  of  conscription  the 
credit  of  an  exclusive  recognition  of  the  need  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  nation  at  large.  We  must  believe  that 
in  his  official  struggles  with  the  means  by  which  his 
reformation  was  to  be  effected  he  has  finally  come  to 
the  conviction  that  the  recruiting  of  sufficiently  healthy 
and  intelligent  men  is  the  basis  "  even  of  the  latest 
scheme",  and  that  this  can  hardly  be  made  effective 
without  some  system  of  compulsory  service. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Brodrick  has  written  a 
letter  disclaiming  responsibility  for  initiating  changes 
of  uniform  whilst  War  Secretary.  These  frequent 
changes  are  excessively  irritating  to  officers  who  have 
to  pay  for  them,  because  they  know  perfectly  well  that 
there  is  no  finality  in  the  matter,  and  that  when  they  have 
cast  away  serviceable  uniform  one  year  they  will  be 
obliged  to  cast  away  more  in  about  three  years'  time. 
But  changes  of  the  men's  uniform  affect  the  taxpayer  ; 
and  as  Secretaries  of  State  naturally  cannot  care  for 
the  appearance  of  the  troops,  they  of  course  object 
to  these  changes  in  clothing,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  cost  money.  During  the  late  War  Office 
regime  an  appalling  number  of  changes  were  proposed 
by  the  military  authorities  ;  and  no  small  part  of  Mr. 
Brodrick's  time  was  taken  up  in  resisting  vexatious 
and  frivolous  demands. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  been  displaying  at  Cardiff  and 
Barmouth  all  the  pettifogging  ingenuity  of  an  attorney 
in  suggestions  for  observing  the  Education  Act  in  the 
letter  while  thwarting  the  object  for  which  it  was 
passed.  The  plan  is  to  get  a  case  against  the  volun- 
tary schools  for  defects  in  structure  and  arrangements  so 
that  they  may  be  declared  in  default.  This  would  be 
the  defence  for  refusing  to  administer  the  Act  when  the 
Education  Board  proposes  to  supersede  them.  He 
sneered  at  the  Merionethshire  Committee  for  its  gene- 
rosity to  sectarianism  because  it  has  not  agreed  to  put 
the  precious  scheme  into  effect.  They  had  broken  the 
law  he  said  in  order  to  inflict  a  loss  of  ,£1,000  upon  the 
Church  schools,  but  broke  it  in  another  way,  that  is  by 
declining  his  plan,  in  order  to  save  the  schools  ,£4,000 
or^5»000  on  the  buildings.  The  alarm  of  the  teachers 
at  the  prospect  of  the  schools  being  closed  through  the 
Education  Committee  refusing  to  administer  the  Act  he 
soothes  by  assuring  them  that  their  salaries  will  be 
paid  by  the  Emergency  Committee  for  at  least  eighteen 
months.  We  shall  see  the  working  out  of  this  policy  at 
the  Welsh  National  Convention  which  has  been  sitting 
at  Cardiff  during  the  week. 

People  say  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  that  he  died  as 
his  active  interests  in  life  were  coming  to  an  end.  He 
was,  in  fact,  just  beginning  to  rejoice  in  a  new  form  of 
energy.  His  affection  for  Nuneham,  which  belonged 
to  his  father,  was  intensely  strong  ;  it  came  into  his 
possession  just  as  he  retired  from  Parliament  and  had  the 
full  leisure  he  desired  to  restore  the  house  and  property 
to  its  old  state.  The  neglect  of  the  place  in  recent 
years  had  been  a  real  grief  to  him,  and  it  was  a  corre- 
sponding delight  when  he  knew  that  he  and  his  son 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  restoration.  Humorists 
have  delighted  in  calling  him  "  the  Squire  of  Malwood  ". 
He  would  perhaps  have  sooner  been  known  as  the  Squire 
of  Nuneham  than  by  any  other  title,  and  was  every  day, 
even  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  busy  at  squire's  work. 

Of  recent  years  in  Parliament  Sir  William  Harcourt 
was  perhaps  never  quite  so  happy  as  whilst  carrying 
his  death-duties  scheme  through  the  House  with  a  high 
hand,  but  with  temper  rarely  ruffled.  In  those  days  he 
was  leader  of  his  party  in  all  but  the  name,  Lord 
Rosebery  being  not  more  thought  of  in  this  capacity 
than  the  least  member  of  his  Government.  Sir  William 
latterly  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  at  his  best  after 
dinner.  His  solemn  set  speeches  in  the  afternoon  were 
not  by  any  means  always  impressive.  After  dinner  he 
would  be  in  high  spirits  at  times,  full  of  brilliant  retort 
and  of  phrases  many  of  which  were  undoubtedly  coined 


then  and  there.  He  liked  whilst  in  opposition  to  turn 
up  quite  late  in  the  evening  and  ruffle  Tor)-  serenity. 
One  can  recall  a  brilliant  and  irresponsible  performance 
of  the  kind  which  disturbed  a  debate  on  Irish  affairs. 
Mr.  Madden,  the  Irish  law  officer,  who  was  leading  the 
House  with  skill  and  success  at  the  moment,  was 
exasperated  at  the  intrusion  which  upset  all  his  plans. 
He  accused  Sir  William  of  "  flaring  into  a  debate  "  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  and  in  an  instant  the  equable 
mood  of  the  House  changed  to  one  of  passion. 

Sir  William  could  not  assume  the  mask  which 
Disraeli  always  wore  when  exposed  to  taunt  in  a  full 
and  eager  House.  Dull  people  have  never  ceased  to 
gloat  over  the  scene  in  the  House  when  Sir  William, 
attacked  by  his  friend  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  com- 
pletely lost  his  temper  and  flung  out  of  the  House  with 
an  expression  of  patrician  contempt.  He  was  probably 
unwell  at  the  time — there  is  no  other  explanation  of  it. 
Far  more  interesting  was  a  scene  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  one  night  a  few  years  later.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  been  speaking  rather  unguardedlv  on 
foreign  policies  and  recommending  several  alliances  for 
this  country.  A  speech  by  Lord  Salisbury  gave  a  cold 
douche  to  several  of  these  ideas.  Whereupon  Sir 
William  Harcourt  girded  at  Mr.  Chamberlain  with 
great  effect  for  more  than  an  hour  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Liberals  were  intoxicated  with  delight, 
and  the  Tories  even  on  the  front  bench  were  hard  put 
to  it  to  hide  their  smiles. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  bore  it  very  well,  though  he  could 
not  wholly  disguise  signs  of  suffering.  Springing 
to  the  table  immediate!}"  Sir  William  sat  down, 
he  began  his  speech  by  saying  in  effect:  "Perhaps 
it  is  true  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  I  do  not  see  eye 
to  eye  in  these  matters  :  but  what  of  it?  There  have 
been  more  remarkable  instances  than  this  of  disagree- 
ment betwreen  Cabinet  Ministers  "  :  then — looking 
straight  at  Sir  William — "  there  was  a  case  not  long 
since  of  a  Prime  Minister  and  his  chief  supporter 
in  this  House  who  were  not  on  talking  terms ". 
Bridling  with  vexation  at  this  totally  unexpected 
tu  quoque  Sir  William  half  rose  as  if  to  contradict, 
but  sank  back  with  a  gesture  of  contempt  into  his  seat. 
It  was  terribly  rough  play,  but  none  the  less  next  week 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  staying  at  Malwood.  Political 
opponents  are  generally  the  best  of  friends  in  English 
public  life.  It  is  more  often  the  colleague  who  hates. 
But  the  honest  dunder-headed  outsider  can  never  be 
brought  to  understand  this.  He  imagines  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  he  supports  with  his  vote  love 
each  other  and  dislike  their  political  opponents  ! 

We  are  still  without  any  clear  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  Llanelly  railway  accident.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  the  leader  of  the  two  engines  on  the 
train  left  the  line  and  fell  down  the  embankment  ;  con- 
sidering the  pace  of  the  train  at  the  time,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  disaster  was  not  worse.  Only  three 
lives  were  lost  and  about  fifty  people  injured.  At 
this  time  of  year  the  night  mail  from  Milford  is  always 
a  heavy  train  and  the  momentum  must  have  been 
enormous.  The  courage  of  a  fireman  who  lost  his  life 
in  staying  to  shut  off  the  steam  probably  saved  an 
explosion  ;  and  the  presence  of  a  doctor  in  the  train, 
who  was  happily  not  too  badly  hurt  to  give  his  help, 
saved  a  good  deal  of  pain.  It  is  more  probable  that 
some  slight  flaw  in  the  permanent  way  was  to  blame 
than  any  collapse  in  the  engine  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  railway  accidents  how  very  rarely  the 
gangers,  a  set  of  men  whose  conscientious  work  is 
perhaps  not  enough  appreciated,  are  responsible  for 
any  omissions.  A  slight  accident  at  S.  Neots  many 
years  ago  is  the  only  occasion  we  can  remember. 

The  "  Keiros  "  and  "  Yoga  " — we  would  not  deprive 
the  reader  of  these  picturesque  names  which  have  so 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  public — have  come  out  of  their 
ordeal  very  well.    They  may  indeed  say  with  Shylock 

1  "  You  do  take  my  life  when  you  do  take  the  means 
whereby  I  live  "  ;  but  they  must  remember  that  their 
occupation,  trade,  or  art  has  always  been  forbidden  by 
law.  When  the  law  believed  in  witches  and  diviners  it 
used  to  burn  them  ;  now  when  it  sees  in  them  nothing 

.  but  pretenders  it  still  regards  them  as  unlawful  because 
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there  may  be  some  who  believe  in  them.  It  is  not  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Judge  relaxed  the  severity  which 
too  often  marks  his  sentences.  Palmistry  is  certainly 
illegal  but  if  its  modern  practice  has  nothing  more 
serious  in  it  than  was  disclosed  in  this  trial  prosecutions 
hardly  seem  worth  undertaking.  Many  people  find  a 
certain  mixture  of  truth  and  fantasy  in  it  which  appeals 
to  them,  and  if  there  are  malpractices  they  might  very 
well  be  left  to  the  police  or  persons  really  injured  to 
hunt  down.  Nobody  in  fact  who  was  injured  came 
forward,  and  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  anything  like 
a  grave  public  evil  disclosed. 

If  Judge  Willis  K.C.  were  not  known  as  an  impulsive 
and  somewhat  irresponsible  person,  his  speech  at  the 
Baptist  Congress  at  Bristol  would  call  for  the  serious 
notice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  is  surely  indecorous 
in  the  highest  degree  for  a  judge,  even  of  a  County 
Court,  to  refer  to  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
(including  of  course  the  Lord  Chancellor  who  appointed 
him),  as  "an  outrage".  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
explain  that  the  judgment  in  question  was  that  which 
restored  its  property  to  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
Judge  Willis  would  be  a  theologian  ;  happily  the  law 
lords  would  not.  But  the  outrage,  if  outrage  there  be, 
is  the  surrender  of  a  County  Court  judge  to  his  religious 
emotions  on  a  pure  question  of  law. 

The  Church  Congress  has  been  busy  all  the  week  at 
Liverpool.  Busy  is  the  precise  term  fitted  to  describe 
its  proceedings.  There  is  too  much  of  the  fussy 
element,  that  ineffectual  activity  which  is  always  so 
happy  in  never  being  equal  to  its  burden,  about  all 
these  annual  congresses,  British  Association,  Trades 
Congress,  Teachers'  meetings,  and  the  rest  ;  but  per- 
haps the  Church  Congress  is  the  most  irritating  of 
them  all.  Its  themes  are  so  serious,  so  far  transcending 
in  dignity  those  of  the  other  gatherings,  that  it  is  not 
less  than  revolting  to  find  the  "  atmosphere  "  of  Church 
Congresses,  so  far  from  being  markedly  supra-mundane, 
essentially  of  this  world,  and  in  some  things  even  trivial. 
It  is  time  this  gathering  were  either  dropped  or  at  any 
rate  trimmed  in  frequency  ;  a  congress  every  fourth 
year  would  be  an  immense  improvement.  The  Church 
Congress  is  so  painfully' futile  ;  it  does  not  even  produce 
the  one  really  important  address.  Now  the  British 
Association  at  any  rate  does  that. 

And  yet  the  Congress  this  year  met  under  a  bishop 
of  exceptionally  large  calibre.  Dr.  Chavasse  certainly 
could  have  given  the  Congress  an  address  of  some  im- 
portance ;  but  he  preferred  not  to  do  so.  He  knew  his 
audience  and  gave  them  just  a  pleasant  talk.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  distinguished  speakers  but  they  do  not 
say  distinguished  things.  The  conditions  are  impos- 
sible. The  Congress  tends  more  and  more  to  be  the 
hobby  of  a  distinct  type,  that  loves  to  run  after  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  year  by  year.  An  uglier  feature  has 
shown  itself  this  time.  Advertisement  has  come  in. 
The  organisers  have  tried  to  advertise  the  Congress  by 
inviting  speakers  who  desire  to  advertise  themselves.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  precise  fitness 
of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  to  lecture  to  the  assembled 
Church.  However  we  may  be  thankful  that  Miss 
Corelli  was  not  invited  to  explain  to  the  Congress  the 
nature  of  Satan  or  of  God's  good  man. 

We  really  cannot  treat  the  statement  which  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  makes  in  his  new  book  about  Shelley's 
grave  in  the  flippant  spirit  of  the  daily  press.  "  Boshing" 
the  poet  laureate  is  all  very  well,  where  his  literary 
performances  are  concerned,  but  surely  it  is  a  very 
different  matter  when  he  confesses  that  he  has  been 
scraping  Shelley's  grave  in  Rome  and  planting  pansies 
about  it.  He  says  he  removed  the  lichen  from  the 
stone.  The  lichen,  the  grass  and  the  rain  and  wind — 
these  only  can  make  a  tombstone  sightly,  and  gradually 
take  from  it  that  unfailing  sense  of  oppression  which  it 
leaves  upon  us.  At  any  rate  none  but  a  member  of 
Shelley's  own  family  has  the  moral  right  to  touch  the 
grave  or  stone.  Mr.  Austin  says  that  he  obtained 
permission  ;  but  the  authorities  ought  not  to  give  it. 
We  view  the  matter  with  much  distaste.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  this  country  in  Rome  should  make  a  strong 
protest  against  any  interference  with  the  graves  of  Keats 
and  Shelley. 


THE  ADVANCE  TOWARDS  TARIFF  REFORM. 

'T>HE  little  minds,  to  whom  politics  mean  nothing  but 
-1-  parties  and  policy  nothing  but  place,  have  been 
terribly  excited  by  the  two  political  speeches  of  this 
week.  They  have  been  great  both  in  prediction  and 
inference  ;  their  busyness  has  overflowed  from  the 
clubs  to  the  street  and  from  the  street  to  the  press. 
And  all  this  wealth  of  curious  regard  has  been  ex- 
pended on  aspects  of  these  two  speeches  purely 
ephemeral  in  interest,  of  apparent  rather  than  real  im- 
portance, though  the  speeches  had  other  aspects  of 
deeper  national  significance  than  ninety  out  of  every 
hundred  political  speeches  can  present.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  a  statesman  has  so  important  a  measure 
to  present  as  the  imperial  conference  proposed  bv  Mr. 
Balfour  in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh  and  discussed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Luton.  But  the  interest  of  such  a 
conference  was  as  nothing  to  these  petty  politicians 
compared  with  the  absorbing  question  whether  Mr. 
Balfour  meant  to  snub  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  and  how  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  take  it.  It  is  of  course  the  cue  of 
Radical  papers,  such  as  the  "Westminster  Gazette", 
to  do  what  it  can  to  promote  belief  in  strained  relations 
between  the  two  Unionist  leaders,  as  it  is  also  their 
cue  to  throw  as  far  as  possible  in  the  background 
practical  proposals  such  as  an  imperial  conference  to 
discuss  fiscal  policy.  But  Unionists  should  be  able  to 
see  through  this  surely  very  obvious  manoeuvre.  No  one 
who  read  through  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  could  pos- 
sibly mistake  its  meaning,  but  unfortunately  people 
read  comments  on  speeches  more  than  the  speeches 
themselves.  Take  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  any  way  we 
will,  the  only  results  that  can  be  got  from  it  are  these  : 
he  is  against  Protection  proper  ;  he  is  convinced  that 
the  present  commercial  organisation  of  the  empire 
]  cannot  last  and  that  some  imperial  tariff  system  will 
have  to  be  devised,  and  he  proposes  a  conference  of 
the  different  British  communities  to  consider  whether 
anything  ought  to  be  done  in  this  direction  and  if  so 
what.  He  further  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
conference  would  decide  that  something  ought  to  be 
done.  Compare  these  resultants  of  Mr.  Balfour's  speech 
with  what  he  has  said  before,  and  we  find  a  modification 
only  in  one  item.  Whereas  before  he  was  against  an 
imperial  fiscal  conference  now  he  is  in  favour  of  it  ; 
and  the  tone  of  his  references  to  imperial  preference 
is  more  definitely  favourable  than  has  been  the  case 
hitherto.  His  pronouncement  as  to  protection  is 
neither  new  nor  in  any  way  a  modification  of  any- 
thing he  has  said  before.  No  more  is  it  a  modification 
or  departure  from  anything  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  merely  accurate  when  he  said  at 
Luton  that  he  had  never  proposed  that  we  should  go 
back  to  protection.  Whether  his  proposals,  or  Mr. 
Balfour's,  do  or  do  not  amount  to  protection  is  a  differ- 
ent matter  ;  the  present  question  is  of  the  agreement 
or  difference  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. Both  of  them,  whatever  the  real  nature  of  their 
policy,  believe  that  it  is  not  protective  and  take  their 
stand  on  that  belief.  And  their  views  of  what  is  protec- 
tion agree.  The  difference  between  them  remains 
precisely  what  it  was  before,  not  one  of  principle,  not 
one  of  statesmanship,  but  a  difference  of  times  and 
seasons  only.  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  the  time  is  ripe 
to  put  the  whole  policy  of  imperial  preferential  tariffs 
before  the  country  ;  Mr.  Balfour  does  not,  but  would 
wait  a  season.  In  the  meantime  the  two  leaders  have 
drawn  appreciably  closer  together  in  their  agreement 
on  a  practical  step,  the  summoning  of  an  imperial 
conference  to  discuss  the  whole  fiscal  question. 

But  here  too  they  differ  on  a  matter  of  times  and 
seasons.  Mr.  Balfour  would  summon  the  conference 
before  this  country  and  the  other  nations  of  the  empire 
had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  main  issue,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  do  it  after.  This  seems  to  mean, 
though  it  has  not  been  expressly  said  by  either,  that  Mr. 
Balfour  regards  a  conference  as  a  means  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  public  opinion,  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  an  instrument 
for  giving  that  public  opinion  effect.  Mr.  Balfour  wants 
the  conference  to  meet  first  and  the  people  to  be  consulted 
second  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  other  way.  Mr.  Balfour 
admits  frankly  that  the  logical  way  is  to  get  the  prin- 
ciple, the  main  issue  whether  there  shall  be  a  system 
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of  imperial  preferential  tariffs  or  not,  settled  first,  and 
then,  if  (or  when)  the  British  people  have  endorsed  the 
policy,  call  a  conference,  which  would  be  in  effect  a 
committee  of  the  empire,  to  express  that  policy  in  a 
scheme  of  tariffs.  We  fancy  when  Mr.  Balfour  goes 
more  deeply  into  the  question  he  will  think  this  not 
only  the  more  logical  but  also  the  more  practical  sug- 
gestion. The  members  of  the  conference  must  be 
selected  by  somebody.  Who  is  to  do  it  ?  Presumedly 
the  governments  of  the  respective  imperial  contingents. 
On  what  principle  of  selection  ?  Is  every  cabinet 
to  appoint  only  those  with  whose  fiscal  views  it  agrees  ? 
In  that  case  we  must  say,  in  passing,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  see  whom  the  present  imperial  Cabinet 
would  appoint.  If  that  principle  is  adopted,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  conference  will  depend  entirely  on  the  party 
or  ministry  in  power  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire  at  the  moment ;  and  the  whole  matter  will  be  pre- 
judged, though  it  has  never  been  deliberately  put  before 
the  electorates.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  governments 
carefully  appoint  representatives  of  both  fiscal  views 
in  equal  numbers,  the  conference  will  result  in  nil. 
Lastly  it  may  be  suggested  that  absolutely  independent 
men  should  be  appointed  whose  fiscal  views  the  ap- 
pointing power  does  not  know.  That  is  obviously 
impossible.  Those  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
appointing  members  to  a  conference  of  such  profound 
and  far  -  reaching  importance  will  want  to  know 
something  of  the  men  they  appoint,  and  if  they 
know  anything  about  them  at  all,  they  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  their  fiscal  opinions.  On  the  whole  we 
believe  that  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  get  together 
a  conference  until  the  different  electorates  have  decided 
yes  or  no  on  the  main  issue.  And  if  it  could  be  convened 
we  have  some  doubt  if  it  ought.  The  powers  who 
happened  to  appoint  the  members  of  the  conference 
would  be  exercising  an  undue  influence  over  public 
opinion.  The  decision  of  the  conference  would  almost 
certainly  carry  the  electorate  in  every  part  of  the 
empire.  From  an  electioneering  point  of  view  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  appointment  of  such  a  conference 
before  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  electors  would 
be  a  very  good  stroke  for  the  tariff  reformers'  side  ;  for 
with  Mr.  Balfour  we  have  very  little  doubt  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  debates  and  the  discussions.  But 
the  tariff  question  is  of  too  great  imperial  importance 
for  electioneering  considerations  to  be  allowed  to  come 
in.  If  this  policy  is  to  be  carried,  so  carried  as  to  be 
lasting,  it  must  be  done  by  no  coup  and  no  cleverness  : 
it  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  wish  of  the  whole  British 
people.  Reverse  the  process,  ascertain  the  wishes  of 
the  electorate  first  and  the  whole  thing  becomes  per- 
fectly simple.  If  the  election  in  this  country,  contested 
deliberately  on  this  issue,  goes  against  preferential 
tariffs,  the  question  falls  for  the  occasion.  Not  until  a 
general  election  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  in  the 
majority  and  more  important  of  the  colonies,  has  decided 
in  favour  of  the  new  tariff  policy,  can  a  fiscal  conference 
reasonably,  in  our  view,  be  summoned.  But  that  con- 
dition precedent  being  satisfied,  a  conference  would  be 
of  the  greatest  use.  A  committee  and  only  a  com- 
mittee could  settle  the  details  of  the  policy  the  people 
had  endorsed  in  general  terms.  Such  a  conference 
would  necessarily  consist  only  of  those  who  agreed  with 
the  policy  accepted  by  the  empire,  saving,  perhaps, 
the  representatives  of  a  possible  dissentient  minority 
of  colonies  or  dependencies.  We  have  said  that 
if  such  a  minority  were  of  any  serious  proportions, 
the  policy  could  not  be  proceeded  with.  A  very 
small  minority  however  need  hardly  be  allowed  to 
frustrate  the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
empire,  but  it  would  be  entitled  to  have  its  representa- 
tives at  the  congress. 

When  the  conference  has  drawn  up  its  scheme  and 
reported,  are  its  recommendations  to  be  binding  on 
the  various  governments  or  only  advisory,  and  so  liable 
to  be  amended  or  rejected,  with  the  result  that  the 
whole  business  would  have  to  be  done  over  again  ?  By 
Act  of  Parliament  it  probably  would  be  possible  for  the 
various  legislatures  to  confer  on  the  conference  such 
authority  that  its  scheme  of  tariffs  would  ipso  facto 
become  law  ;  for  the  scheme  would  in  form  be  but  a 
schedule  in  blank  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  constituting 
.the  conference.    This  would  be  very  much  the  more 


excellent  way,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  colonial  legislatures  would  have  the 
courage  to  adopt  it. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT. 

"  /^ALL  no  man  happy  until  he  is  dead"  was  the 
shrewd  saying  of  the  ancients,  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  end  has  helped  to  illustrate  and 
justify.  Ten  years  ago  one  would  have  been  inclined 
to  say  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  missed  his  mark, 
and  was  an  unhappy  man.  But  a  good  deal  has  hap- 
pened since  then.  In  the  first  place,  events  have 
proved  that  Queen  Victoria,  in  not  sending  for  Sir 
William  Harcourt  when  Mr.  Gladstone  retired,  made 
one  of  the  few  political  blunders  of  her  life.  Mr.  John 
Morley  has  stamped  with  authenticity  the  common 
rumour  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  consulted,  would  have 
advised  the  Queen  to  send  for  Lord  Spencer.  But  the 
Queen  consulted  nobody,  and  sent  for  Lord  Rosebery, 
who  was  Sir  William  Harcourt's  junior  by  nearly  twenty 
years.  It  was  a  bitter  affront  from  the  Sovereign  to  an 
old  servant  of  the  Crown  ;  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
took  it,  like  the  grand  seigneur  that  he  was,  with  a 
bow  and  a  smile.  But  the  mistake  was  more  dis- 
astrous to  the  Liberal  party  than  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  For  the  dissolving  view  of  anarchy  that 
followed  simply  proved  that  Sir  William  Harcourt,  not 
Lord  Rosebery,  ought  to  have  been  Prime  Minister. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  would  have  been  more  than 
human  if  he  had  not  drawn  some  solace  from  the 
spectacle  of  his  younger  rival's  discomfiture.  And 
there  were  other  consolations.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  lived  more  for  his  son  than 
for  himself;  and  Mr.  Harcourt,  after  the  bitterness 
of  1894,  made  an  excellent  marriage.    Finally,  by  an 

!  unexpected  failure  of  the  elder  brother's  line,  the  family 
place,  Nuneham,  spreading  its  wooded  banks  to  the 
Thames  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  reaches  between 
Oxford  and  Abingdon,  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  Surely  few  statesmen  have  had  a 
happier  end  than  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt. 

The  combination  of  the  lawyer  and  the  politician  is 
more  often  successful  than  any  other  in  our  public  life. 
In  a  popular  assembly,  which  governs  by  discussion, 
the  lawyer's  tongue  will,  as  a  rule,  carry  a  man  farther 
than  weight  of  purse  or  length  of  pedigree.  They  may 
say  what  they  like  about  lawyers  being  unpopular  and 
despised  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  untrue. 
Lawyers  can  find  words  when  other  men  are  dumb  ;  and 
the    success  of  the  Broughams,   the  Harcourts,  the 

I  Asquiths,    and    the    Haldanes    refutes    the  popular 

,  dictum.  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  appeared  at  the 
parliamentary  bar  just  before  the  great  tide  of  railway 
business  that  made  the  fortunes  of  Charles  Austin, 
and  Hope  Scott,  and  Venables,  had  ebbed.  In 
1855  a  young  man  belonging  to  an  aristocratic  York- 
shire family,  with  a  fine  voice  and  a  tall  figure, 
had  still  an  opening,  And  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  took 
full  advantage  of  his  opportunity.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  antagonism  between  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  and 
the  future  Minister  developed  itself.  Nearly  thirty 
years  later,  when  Beckett  was  leader  of  the  parlia- 
mentary bar  and  Harcourt  was  Home  Secretary,  it 
burst  again  into  flame  during  the  inquiry  by  a  com- 
mittee into  the  purchase  of  the  London  water  com- 
panies.   In  the  ten  or  twelve  years  that  followed  it  is 

1  said  that  Vernon  Harcourt  made  between  ,£30,000  and 
,£40,000  out  of  his  practice,  and  with  this  sum  he 
ventured  his  barque  upon  the  ocean  of  politics. 
Although  Vernon  Harcourt  entered  Parliament  as  a 
lawyer,  and  although  in  1873  Gladstone  made  him 
Solicitor-General,  in  the  technical  or  tradesman  sense  of 
the  term  he  never  was  a  lawyer.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  practice  at  the  parliamentary  bar  has  nothing 
to  do  with  law.  The  proceedings  before  committees 
on  private  bills  are  inquiries  into  facts  by  a  lay  tribunal, 
which  does  not  even  observe  the  law  of  evidence. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  it  is  true,  made  a  reputation  by 
writing  letters  to  the  "Times"  on  International  Law, 

J  which  were  full  of  erudition  and  acumen.  But 
international    law,    again,    is    a    theoretical  subject, 

,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  the  Courts  of 
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Justice.  If  we  except  Sir  John  Gorst,  there  probably 
never  was  a  Solicitor-General  who  knew  less  about  his 
business  than  Sir  William  Harcourt,  as  no  one  knew 
better  than  himself.  From  1874  to  1880  Sir  William 
Harcourt  passed  through  that  most  uncomfortable 
period,  which  comes  to  all  politicians,  when  they  are 
not  sure  whether  they  are  going-  to  sink  into  hell  or 
rise  to  heaven.  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  practically 
abandoned  his  profession  ;  he  had  fallen  foul  of 
Gladstone  over  Church  matters  ;  and  he  was  being 
encouraged  by  Disraeli.  The  election  of  1880  changed 
all  that.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  speeches  rather  over- 
shadowed the  other  participants  in  the  fray.  But  next 
to  the  great  chief  Sir  William  Harcourt  undoubtedly 
stood  out  as  a  great  electioneering  gladiator.  He  was 
rewarded  by  being  made  Home  Secretary,  and  in  1880 
Sir  William  Harcourt  passed  with  a  bound  from  the 
rank  of  a  political  adventurer  to  that  of  a  statesman  of 
the  first  class.  The  years  between  1880  and  1885  were 
memorable  in  our  domestic  annals  ;  and  the  debt  which 
the  nation  owes  to  the  coolness  and  courage  of  the 
Home  Secretary  of  those  years  has  not  been  recognised, 
and  probably  will  not  be  until  the  secret  history  of 
the  time  comes  to  be  written.  Never  before  or  since 
were  rapine  and  murder  better  organised,  and  a  more 
real  danger  to  the  State.  Those  were  the  days  of 
the  Land  League  and  the  dynamiters  ;  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  assassinations  and  the  explosion  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  Only  the  secret  records  of  Scotland  Yard 
and  the  Home  Office  could  reveal  how  great  the 
actual  peril  was.  A  weaker  man  than  Sir  William 
Harcourt  would  have  lost  his  head,  and  would  either 
have  resorted  to  senseless  severity,  or  have  cowered 
before  the  storm.  The  Home  Secretary  did  neither, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  owing"  to  his  nerve  and 
common  sense  that  a  panic  was  averted.  The 
promptitude  and  resolution  with  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  repressed  Fenianism  was  never  forgiven  by 
Irish  Nationalists. 

As  an  instance  of  how  a  man's  virtues  sometimes 
fight  against  him,  a  good  deal  of  the  indignation 
excited  by  Sir  William  Harcourt's  adoption  of  Home 
Rule  was  due  to  the  unflinching  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  his  duties  as  Home  Secretary.  People 
would  not  believe  that  the  Minister  who  talked  about 
the  Tories  "  stewing  in  Parnellite  juice  ",  who  employed 
a  secret  police,  and  who  passed  his  time  imprisoning 
Irish  politicians,  could  be  a  sincere  convert  to  Home 
Rule.  Of  course,  all  the  Liberal  leaders  who  followed 
Gladstone  were  just  as  guilty  of  tergiversation  as  Sir 
William  Harcourt  ;  but  there  never  was  anything  like 
the  same  bitterness  felt  against  them.  For  some  years 
after  1886  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  perhaps  the  most 
unpopular  statesman  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  country.  Had  he  followed  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, it  is  possible  he  might  have  succeeded  Lord 
Salisbury  as  Unionist  Prime  Minister.  But  it  is  not  as 
Flome  Secretary  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  will  go 
down  to  posterity,  though  we  believe  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  occupants  of  the  post.  He 
will  live  in  history  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  imposed  the  death  duties.  The  tax  on  the  succes- 
sion to  estates  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Tory 
squires,  naturally  enough.  But  the  amounts  realised 
have  helped  the  Exchequer  out  of  many  a  tight  place 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  quite  as  fair  to  tax  the  accumulations 
of  the  dead  as  the  earnings  of  the  living.  The  return 
of  the  Conservatives  to  power  in  1895  closed  the  official 
career  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  after  the  "  Khaki 
Election  "  in  1900  his  physical  powers  began  visibly  to 
decline. 

A  great  minister  of   State,   a   powerful    leader  of 
Opposition   Sir  William   Harcourt  was  :   but  he  was 
much  more — a  great  personality.      Apart    from  one 
or    two    on    each    side,    how    few   ministers  have 
any    individuality    of    their    own  !     The    late  Mr. 
Childers,  for  instance,  filled  all  the  highest  offices  of 
State  except  that  of   First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  : 
yet  what   impression  did   his   character  make  upon 
the   House   of  Commons,  or   the  Civil  Service,   or  J 
society?    Absolutely  none.    Strip  Mr.  Ritchie  of  his  I 
portfolio,  and  what  remains  ?    A  very  commonplace  | 
member  of  Parliament,  whom  no  one  would  mark  in  1 


public  or  private  life.  Now  Sir  William  Harcourt,. 
whether  he  was  on  the  front  bench  or  in  Downing 
Street,  at  a  dinner-table  or  on  the  platform,  or  in  his 
own  library,  was  always  a  great  individuality.  The 
effect  he  produced  was  of  course  much  helped  by  his 
presence  and  his  name.  Had  he  been  a  dunce  and  a 
plebeian,  you  could  not  have  overlooked  him  in  a  room. 
Being  a  wit,  a  scholar,  and  Vernon  Harcourt,  he  was 
irresistible.  As  a  party  leader  his  defect  was  that  he 
did  not  suffer  fools  gladly.  But  he  was  one  of  the 
best  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons  we  have  known, 
for  his  grand  manner  dignified  debate,  and  he  had  that 
fine  and  very  rare  quality,  urbanity.  He  was  one  of 
the  last  of  our  public  speakers  who  had  the  courage 
and  the  culture  to  quote — not  Dickens  or  Lowell — 
but  the  classics,  English  and  Latin.  Considering  the 
excellence  of  his  literary  style,  it  is  curious  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt  frequently  bored  his  audiences. 
And  except  when  he  was  chaffing  or  fencing  with 
an  adversary,  his  speeches  were  dull  to  listen  to. 
With  all  his  practice  Sir  William  Harcourt  never 
acquired  the  art  of  concealing  his  art,  and  he  had 
neither  the  melody  of  voice  nor  the  grace  of  gesture 
which  sometimes  makes  an  "  ex  scripto  "  delivery  attrac- 
tive. When  he  was  compelled  by  circumstance  to 
speak  impromptu  he  was  always  most  effective.  We 
remember,  very  many  years  ago,  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  last  on  the  toast  list  at  the  opening  of 
the  Palmerston  Club  at  Oxford.  It  was  near  midnight 
when  he  rose,  and  he  had  the  tact  to  throw  over  his 
written  speech,  and  to  indulge  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
most  exquisite  chaff  and  pointed  conversation.  Had 
he  trusted  more  often  to  himself  and  less  to  his  manu- 
script, he  would  have  been  a  better  House  of  Commons 
speaker.  For  the  platform,  of  course,  a  man  cannot 
prepare  too  carefully. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

THE  Church  Congress  has  become — as  the  Scotch- 
man said  when  told  of  the  man  who  constantly 
fell  out  of  a  three-pair  window  without  hurting  himself 
— a  haiibit,  and  habits  are  apt  to  harden  into  vices. 
There  are  hundreds  of  worthy  clergymen  and  laymen 
who  could  no  more  give  up  the  mild  excitements  of  the 
annual  Congress  week  than  their  wives  could  forego 
the  yearly  visit  to  London  for  the  summer  sales. 
They  think  the  speakers  have  said  what  they  ought 
to  have  said,  and  they  come  away.  The  newspapers 
have  had  the  annual  patronising  article  congratulating 
the  national  Church  on  its  wide  comprehensiveness.  But 
what  remains  of  the  whole  thing  a  fortnight  after- 
wards ?  Congresses  come  and  go  as  comes  and  goes 
the  Arab  encampment.  To-day  all  bustle,  movement, 
colour  ;  to-morrow  a  few  black  ashes  and  the  marks  of 
camels'  knees  in  the  grass.  The  effect  of  a  Church 
Congress  is  chiefly  local.  It  has  advertised  the  Church 
of  England.  The  debates  have  been  reported  and 
read  in  the  local  press  more  carefully  than  in 
the  London  papers.  A  certain  number  of  people 
in  the  place  or  neighbourhood  have  had  their  in- 
terest awakened  in  this  or  that  subject.  It  is  repeated 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  or  pen  to  pen,  that  "the 
Church  is  abreast  of  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
age  ".  And  yet,  after  all,  does  anything  come  of  it  ? 
Aristotle  tells  us  that  habits  of  action  become  stronger 
by  repetition  but  habits  of  receptive  feeling  weaker. 
The  danger  of  the  Church  of  England  in  our  day  is  the 
allowing  talk  to  take  the  place  of  action — not  mere 
activity  but  constructive  purpose  embodying  itself  in 
institutions.  The  middle  ages  talked  very  little  but 
constructed  a  great  deal.  They  knew  their  own  mind. 
Modern  Christianity  wastes  the  strength  which  should 
be  put  into  building  in  discussions  among  the  builders, 
whether  architects,  masons,  or  hodmen,  as  to  style 
and  ground  plan.  The  discussions  are  less  acrimonious 
than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  But  we  are  scarcely 
nearer  a  more  than  superficial  agreement. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  focal  effect  of  a  Church 
Congress  is  more  important  than  its  wider  result.  And 
nowhere  is  a  local  impression  likely  to  be  more  useful 
than  at  •  Liverpool.  Liverpool  is  to  have  the  largest 
cathedral  church  in  England,  and  there  is  needed  an 
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expansion  of  ecclesiastical  life  and  liturgical  ideal  to 
correspond  to  the  edifice.  Otherwise  it  will  be  a  very 
large  shell  indeed  with  a  very  small  shrivelled  nut 
rattling  inside  it.  Mr.  Bodley,  in  his  paper  last  Tues- 
day on  the  uses  of  a  cathedral,  quoted  Arthur  Helps  as 
lamenting  that  all  our  splendid  minsters  are  filberts  of 
this  kind,  far  too  big  for  the  religion  in  them.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  real  disproportion  between  the  fabrics 
on  the  one  side  and  the  functions  which  take  place  in 
them  and  the  meagre  body  of  clergy  who  serve  them 
on  the  other.  The  unintelligent  reforms  of  the  William  IV. 
period  whittled  down  the  cathedral  bodies  and  their 
revenues  to  a  skeleton.  But  much,  though  still  not 
enough,  has  been  done  elsewhere  to  restore  dignity  to 
•cathedral  services  and  vigour  to  decanal  and  canonical 
offices.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Liverpool  chapter, 
when  constituted,  will  do  its  duty.  No  one  now 
defends  the  old  Erastian  protestantism  so  loved  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  with  its  well-endowed  laziness  and 
quiet  worldliness.  But  shall  we  see  a  large  interpretation 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  such  as  will  not  create  a 
sense  of  utter  disproportion  and  inadequacy  between 
the  building  and  the  rites  performed  in  it  ?  To  turn  it  into 
a  vast  preaching-house,  which  seems  to  be  the  idea 
of  its  projectors,  would  be  to  defeat  the  chief  end  and 
purpose  of  a  cathedral,  which  is  to  hold  up  before 
the  eyes  of  the  diocese  an  ideal  of  stately  and  dignified 
liturgic  science,  the  science  of  Divine  worship.  For 
merely  attracting  enormous  Sunday  evening  congrega- 
tions to  sing  popular  hymns,  listen  to  a  few  collects, 
and  be  thundered  at  by  a  strong-lunged  preacher,  a 
square  brick  building  with  galleries  would  have  been 
best  and  cheapest.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Bishop 
Chavasse  is  undertaking  an  "exceeding  magnifical " 
sanctuary  merely  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  the  sects 
or  giving  mercantile  ostentation  somewhat  to  glory  of. 
But  the  unreality  of  low  church  ecclesiasticism  is  the 
worst  of  all,  for  it  adopts  outward  show  with  a  distinct 
understanding  that  nothing  is  meant  by  it.  We  rejoice 
that  the  Bishop  was  able  on  Tuesday  to  announce  a  spe- 
cial gift  or  gifts  of  ,£25,000  for  a  Lady  Chapel,  which  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Bodley  and  Mr.  Scott  (a  Roman 
Catholic,  by  the  bye),  and  will  be  the  first  portion  of  the 
cathedral  to  be  built.  But  a  Lady  Chapel,  we  suppose, 
is  a  chapel  of  Our  Lady.  Should  the  shade  of  Bishop 
Ryle  appear  to  his  successor  in  the  visions  of  the  night, 
will  he  be  reassured  by  being  told  that  the  new  temple 
is  to  be  begun  in  a  piece  of  (as  it  will  be  explained  to 
him)  unmeaning  ritualism  ? 

This  week's  great  gathering  will  have  done  some- 
thing, we  hope,  to  impress  on  the  Liverpool  authorities 
the  unreality  of  a  cathedral  to  be  conducted  on 
Liverpool  lines,  and  according  to  Liverpool  tradi- 
tions of  worship.  It  will  also  have  helped  to  bring 
home  to  the  Orange  religionism  of  the  place  that, 
however  strong  it  may  have  been  once,  it  is  now 
a  mere  backwater  of  Church  life,  a  brackish  pool  left 
on  the  shore  by  a  receding  tide.  The  Archbishop  of 
York,  a  venerable  prelate  who  seems  in  recent  years 
to  have  abandoned  Tractarian  for  Erastian  views,  was 
hooted  by  the  local  Kensitites,  when  the  procession 
appeared  in  the  streets,  with  cries  of  No  Popery.  But 
such  demonstrations  are  the  last  sputter  of  the  dip 
expiring  in  the  socket.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the 
fathers  of  these  demonstrators  were  strong  enough  to 
silence  Bishop  W'ilberforce's  speaking,  while  "their 
pastors  boycotted  a  mild  and  evangelical  paper  by  Mr. 
Mackonochie.  Before  long  that  faction  will  have 
disappeared  for  ever.  But  the  controversies  of  modern 
ecclesiastical  thought,  conducted  it  is  true  with 
buttons  on  the  foils,  have  shifted  to  other  ground  and 
other  topics.  It  is  much  that  agreement  should  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  attained  as  to  the  decencies  of 
worship,  the  continuity  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
part  of  the  Catholic  family,  the  vital  necessity  for  re- 
ligious education,  the  importance  of  home  and  foreign 
missionsj  and  other  matters  on  which  there  was  not  by 
any  means  agreement  half  a  century  since.  But  big- 
questions  have  still  to  be  threshed  out  by  the  Church 
of  England  both  within  her  borders  and  without  them. 
Her  sons,  and  indeed  all  religious  men,  have  to  close 
their  ranks  against  the  recrudescent  infidelity  which 
has  lately  become  so  marked  in  press  and  society,  the 
socialism   which    is    merely   a    godless  materialism 


masquerading  in  fine  phrases,  and — which  is  the  imme- 
diate preoccupation  of  the  Church — against  the  maddened 
anti-ecclesiastical   jealousy  of  a  sectarianism  which, 

J  rather  than  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  brought 
up  under  Church  of  England  influences,  is  ready  to 

!  banish  definite  religious  teaching  altogether  from  the 
schools. 

In  this  matter  the  episcopate  and  the  National 
Society  are  at  present  engaged  in  effecting  a  masterly 
retreat.  But  whereas  General  Kuropatkin  recule,  as 
he  hopes,  pour  mieux  sauter,  our  ecclesiastical  leaders, 
convinced  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  seem 
resolved  to  retire  permanently  into  some  inaccessible 
Siberian  fastness,  leaving  their  camp  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
The  Church  Congress  may  have  done  something 
to  inspire  them  with  courage  and  stiffen  their  backs. 
This  is  the  real  use  of  such  monster  gatherings.  They 
are  worthless  for  discussion  of  difficult  problems.  Who 
can  say  anything  that  is  worth  saying  on  Biblical 
criticism  or  ritual  or  the  indifference  of  the  working 
class  in  fifteen,  ten,  or  five  minutes?  Readers  and 
speakers  try  to  shout  a  few  epigrams  or  telling  phrases 
to  the  other  end  of  a  large  and  crowded  building.  It 
is  not  by  this  means,  or  by  any  sort  of  parliamentarism, 
that  the  Church  can  hope  to  solve  the  difficult  ques- 
tions which  confront  her.  But  a  vast  assembly  of 
1  eager  Churchmen  brought  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  land  is  able  to  give  impulse  and  fire  to  a 
statesmanship  which  knows  its  mind  and  sees  its 
way  and  only  needs  to  be  assured  that  it  has  the 
support  of  the  whole  Church  behind  it.  Only  it  must 
be  confessed  that  signs  of  this  kind  of  statesmanship, 
which  is  very  different  from  a  wobbly  opportunism,  have 
hitherto  not  been  apparent. 

There  has,  at  almost  every  congress,  been  observed 
an  amiable  custom  by  which  a  deputation  of  the  local 
sects  attended  the  opening  meeting  with  congratula- 
tions and  compliments,  and  was  assured  in  return  by 
the  president  that  the  points  on  which  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  differ  are  very  inconsiderable  compared  with 
the  points  on  which  they  agree.  In  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching triumph  expected  by  sectarianism  over  the 
Church,  so  soon  to  be  trampled  in  the  dust,  it  is  as  well, 
we  think,  in  the  interests  of  sincerity,  that  this  conven- 
tional scene  was  last  Tuesday  omitted. 


"  FURS  AND  FRAUDS." 

NOTHING,  certainly  not  custom,  can  stale  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  "  Times  ",  at  least  in  that 
department  of  the  paper  where  editor  and  manager 
meet.  It  should  therefore  be  good  news  for  those  who 
like  novelty  that  this  debatable  ground  tends  to 
increase  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  in  the  future,  such 
a  future  as  Mr.  Wells  dreams  of,  any  of  those  invidious 
distinctions  now  held  to  exist  between  different  parts  of 
the  paper  should  any  longer  be  maintained.  An 
important  step  in  this  merging  of  attributes  was  taken 
this  week.  On  Wednesday  and  Friday  appeared  articles, 
we  can  find  no  other  word  for  the  thing,  extending  to 
two  good  columns  of  fair  type,  which  dealt  with  the 
fur  trade,  a  most  interesting  and  intricate  subject. 
But  the  articles  were  a  little  baffling  to  both  eye  and 
intelligence.  The  heading  crossed  both  columns. 
Was  the  "Times"  coming  round  to  that  trick  of 
arresting  attention  which  has  recently  spread  from  the 
provincial  to  the  cheaper  half  of  the  London  press  ? 
The  "Daily  News",  sinking  from  penny  to  "  half- 
penniness ",  adopted  the  double  heading.  Was  the 
"  Times  ",  celebrating  its  reduction  from  threepence  to 
2*3003201 27-pence,  following  the  same  tendency? 
1  Cross-headings  too,  very  slightly  sloped,  hinted  to  those 
with  great  technical  knowledge  that  the  idiom  of 
advertisement  was  indicated.  Finally,  to  explain 
these  contradictory  impressions,  an  italic  notice  in 
the  top  left-hand  corner  announced  that  the  article  was 
"  copyright  1904  ",  like  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  poems,  and 
was  written  by  "a  member  of  the  'Times  '  advertising 
staff,  who  had  independently  investigated  the  facts  here 
set  forth".  The  explanation  resolved  old  difficulties, 
only  to  establish  new  ones.  "Advertising  staff"  suggests 
advertisement,  but  into  how  many  dilemmas  does  this 
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launch  us  !  Does  the  manager  desire  to  establish  a 
code  of  morality  so  high  that  he  is  going  to  have  all 
advertisements  tested  and  written  by  his  staff,  so  that 
purchasers  may  have  the  guarantee  of  the  "Times" 
for  the  quality  of  anything  purchased  through  its 
agency  ?  Are  we  on  the  eve  of  seeing  that  ideal  paper 
which  shall  only  advertise  the  best  books,  the  best  food  : 
will  reject  tea  advertisements  because  the  beverage  dis- 
agrees with  the  manager,  and  give  soap  and  wholemeal 
bread  free  space  because  of  the  benefit  they  confer  on 
the  community?  If  it  is  not  going  to  do  this,  it  is  a 
lopsided  justice  to  give  the  authority  of  its  support  to 
one  advertiser  and  not  to  another.  It  is  true  that 
these  articles  on  the  fur  trade  are  to  be  continued — 
a  sort  of  "fur  and  feather  series" — but  as  only  one 
firm  has  been  mentioned  in  two  articles  of  two  columns 
each  it  will  take  some  time  to  give  such  a  guaran- 
tee to  every  piece  of  advertised  goods.  We  admire 
the  effort,  even  if  vain,  after  such  a  code  ;  but  even  to 
suggest  to  the  world  that  "independent  investigation" 
and  authoritative  sanction  can  profitably  go  in  hand 
with  the  receipt  of  advertisement  rates  is  at  best  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  weaker  and  smaller  staffs.  If 
we  take  the  other  alternative,  jump  the  long  headings — 
arranged  in  echelon,  like  the  literal  devices  of  Charles 
Nodier — the  cross  headings  and  the  rest,  and  accept 
the  article  as  "  matter  ",  in  the  technical  sense,  almost 
the  same  danger  and  dilemma  issue.  The  admirably 
incidental  appearance  of  the  prominent  firm  "with 
whom  customers  may  deal  with  confidence",  whatever 
the  intention,  does  constitute  an  advertisement.  The 
matter  in  this  event  is  "matter  in  the  wrong  place". 
It  is  a  common  and  natural  desire  of  advertisers  to  see 
advertisements  in  a  position  know  n  as  "  facing  matter  ". 
But  advertisement  which  is  itself  matter  suggests  a 
union  of  contraries  hitherto  unknown  on  the  higher 
planes.  For  a  moment  we  hoped  to  escape  the  per- 
plexity by  consulting  the  index,  but  ambiguity  lurked 
even  here.  May  not  the  notices  of  "  Partnerships  Dis- 
solved "  which  also  occur  on  "page  9"  justify  the 
reference  to  "  Trades  Advertisements  "? 

But  we  may  leave  without  solution  the  answer  to  the 
old  question  "  What  can  the  '  matter  '  be  ?  "  for  a  con- 
sideration of  more  important  issues.  The  "Times" 
has  discovered,  we  may  say  invented,  a  new  profession, 
just  as  some  one  years  ago  invented  the  profession  of 
literary  agent.  Why  should  not  the  profession  of  "  inde- 
pendent investigator"  be  equally  lucrative  and  honour- 
able ?  It  would  need  a  severe  but  not  impossible 
training  in  technicalities.  The  investigator  must  literally 
be  "  Jack-of-all-trades  ".  He  must  know  the  difference, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  of  the  investigators,  between 
the  dead  skins  of  musquash,  baum  marten  and  stone 
marten  and  not  stumble  in  the  distinction  between 
"a  ruche  of  chiffon"  and  a  "  sacque  of  sable". 
Similarly  if  he  is  investigating  in  connexion,  say, 
with  Aldridge's,  he  must  have  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance with  hocks,  quarters  and  teeth  ;  and  a  pic- 
turesque experience  of  the  imaginative  mendacities 
of  horsedealers  in  general.  Having  once  acquired  this 
trade  or  professional  knowledge  he  could  not  do  better 
when  he  comes  to  the  final  test  than  imitate  the  style 
of  this  founder  of  investigation.  The  recipe  is  simple 
enough,  but  effective.  Open  with  a  general  recom- 
mendation of  fur-wearing  with  a  few  special  instances, 
as  for  "women  who  shrink  from  the  exhibition  of 
less  independent  accessories  of  wealth "  ;  or,  in  the 
case  of  horses,  "for  those  suffering  from  torpidity". 
Then  proceed  to  expand  on  the  difficulties  of  finding  the 
genuine  article,  and  the  foolishness  of  not  taking  expert 
advice.  Pull  yourself  up  abruptly  to  mention  "  the  one, 
and  only  one,  absolutely  safe  method  of  buying". 
Mention  its  address  ;  and  drift  off  into  general  damna- 
tion, qualified  by  anecdotes,  of  the  great  company  of 
tricksters  who  convert  rabbit  skin  to  "electric  seal  "  or, 
say,  cut  the  hocks  of  a  'bus  horse  to  the  true  Arab 
pattern.  "  Furnishing  Commodities  "  would  provide 
another  fine  field  ;  and  a  day  or  two  of  bogus  shop- 
ping in  Tottenham  Court  Road  or  Wardour  Street 
give  the  investigator  inexhaustible  material  for  dis- 
cussions on  "  veneer  and  how  to  detect  it  ",  to  be 
followed  by  information  as  to  how  many  yards  up  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  which  street,  "prominent  among 
firms  with  which  customers  may  deal  with  confidence  ", 


stands  the  famous  house  of   .     The  profession. 

would  have  its  risks  ;  and  the  investigator,  like  Dick 
Swiveller,  be  apt  to  find  whole  streets  too  dangerous- 
to  approach.  He  might  for  example  in  journeying 
from  the  Strand  to  Tottenham  Court  Road  have  to 
approach  by  Gower  Street  for  fear  of  running  the 
gauntlet  of  the  lower  part  of  the  street  where  he  had 
too  closely  investigated  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  But  the 
investigator  has  a  great  future ;  we  would  compare  his 
profession  with  that  of  the  expert  witness  if  the  parallel 
were  not  vitiated  by  the  unfortunate  association  of  the 
expert  witness  with  a  derogatory  table  of  comparison. 
Parents  in  search  of  a  profession  for  their  sons  or  then- 
daughters  might  do  worse  than  study  the  advantages 
here  held  out.  The  profession  indeed  has  already 
recruits.  We  have  this  week  seen  an  "  appreciation  " — 
in  form  of  editorial  matter— of  John  Strange  Winter, 
wrapping  up  information  as  to  that  lady's  marvellous 
hair  restorer. 


FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION. — III. 

THE  argument  of  the  preceding  articles  tends  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  economic  progress  of  this 
country  during  the  last  sixty  years  has  not  been  due  to 
the  unilateral  free-trade  policy  which  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  progressive  countries.  It  has  been 
shown  that  nearly  all  the  observed  progress  could  be, 
and  was,  fully  accounted  for  by  causes  at  first  sight 
much  more  remote,  such  as  improved  sanitation, 
scientific  discoveries,  and  mechanical  inventions. 

To  complete  the  argument  it  is  desirable  to  apply 
similar  tests  to  those  other  countries  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  necessary  data  are  not  available  in  the 
same  abundance.  Further,  nearly  every  one  of  those 
great  countries  has,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  been 
subject  to  internal  upheavals,  or  scenes  of  wars,  which 
have  broken,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  continuity  of  the 
records  as  well  as  the  general  progress  they  were  then 
experiencing.  This  was  the  case  with  Germany  and 
France  in  the  early  'seventies,  the  period  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy,  and  the  Civil  War  in  America  in  1861-5. 
Great  Britain,  alone  of  them  all,  has  been  singularly 
free  from  such  internal  disruptive  forces,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  statistical  records  for  this  country  ara 
comparable  over  a  considerably  longer  period  of  time 
than  those  for  any  other  country.  The  conditions  of 
life,  however,  have  everywhere  improved  very  consider- 
ably. We  find  that  in  every  country  on  the  Continent 
the  death  rates  have  diminished  in  some  cases  to  a 
greater,  and  others  to  a  lesser,  extent  than  in  this 
i  country.  The  average  age  has  risen  ;  the  length  of  life 
j  has  increased;  and  the  proportion  of  "infants"  has 
diminished. 

The  case  of  the  United  States,  which  we  have  hitherto 
neglected  in  these  articles,  is  different  in  some  important 
respects.  Here  we  have  a  country  whose  latent  wealth 
is  illimitable,  and  whose  natural  resources  are,  both  in 
abundance  and  in  variety,  sufficient  for  all  the  ordinary 
needs  of  its  teeming  population.     More  than  any  other 

;  country  of  the  present  time,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  United  States  may  be 
regarded  as  a  complete  homogeneous  economic  entity. 
It  is  able  to  grow  all  the  corn  it  requires,  it  can  raise 
all  the  live  stock  that  it  needs,  its  cotton  plantations 
are  sufficient  to  supply  all  its  requirements,  its  mineral 
resources  both  of  base  and  precious  metals  are  exten- 
sive, and  its  coal-mines  are  inexhaustible.  Add  to  this 
every  year  enormous  accessions  by  immigration  of  care- 
fully selected  adult  able-bodied  and  skilled  workmen  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  these  very  varied  resources. 
The  development  of  that  country  is  probably  due  in 
large  degree  to  these  causes.  The  policy  of  protection 
which  it  has  extended  to  industries  has  only  hastened 
the  natural  and  inevitable  growth  of  the  country.  We 
may  be  sure  that,  in  the  future,  it  will  become  more 
and  more  independent  of  all  other  countries. 

So  far  we  have  taken  up  a  negative  attitude  towards 
the  fiscal  policy.  We  claim  to  have  shown  that  this 
has  had  little  or  no  effect  in  increasing  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  this  country,   and  we  might  be  led 

1  to  infer  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  fiscal 
policy— free  trade  or  otherwise — will  be  equally  un- 

,  successful  in  materially  contributing  to  the  national 
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•prosperity.  But  this  would  be  inferring  too  much. 
It  is  improbable  that  the  next  fifty  years  will  witness 
the  same  degree  of  improvement  in  our  physical  en- 
vironment as  in  the  half-century  that  has  just  passed. 
Our  population  may  be  expected  to  increase  less 
rapidly  ;  the  death-rates  will  approach  more  and  more 
closely  to  a  limiting  value  not  much  less  than  the  pre- 
sent ;  the  average  age  and  the  duration  of  life  will 
increase  somewhat.  Inventive  genius  will  continue  to 
exercise  itself;  science  will  not  have  tapped  the  bed- 
rock of  knowledge  ;  and  the  world  will  continue  to  take 
.advantage  of  them  all.  Progress  will  doubtless  be 
made,  but  from  the  strictly  economic  point  of  view  it 
is  not  likely  to  amount  to  much.  Till  now  the  trade 
policy  of  this  country  has  had  but  little  influence  in 
determining  the  currents  along  which  we  have  been 
swept.  Under  the  new  conditions  which  will  then  arise 
a  much  greater  amount  of  responsibility  will  be  thrown 
011  it. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  will  remain  at  least  three 
functions  which  fiscal  policy  can  develop  and  exercise. 
Firstly,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  be  dependent  on 
other  countries  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  supplies 
•of  food  and  material,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
•should  continue  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  those  of  our 
products  which  must  pay  for  these  goods  freely  and 
without  restraint.  Fiscal  policy  may  provide  us  with 
the  power  to  negotiate  concessions  or  treaties  which 
will  secure  for  us  the  most  advantageous  terms.  In 
the  second  place,  the  development  of  the  empire,  to 
the  extent  of  making  it  an  economic  entity  like  the 
United  States  of  America,  may  be  promoted,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  German  Zollverein,  by  an  Imperial  Customs 
Union.  The  existence  of  customs  duties  in  the  colonies, 
•even  though  there  be  no  countervailing  excise  duty, 
need  be  no  bar  to  this  development.  In  the  third 
place,  and  this  for  us  here  is  the  most  important, 
fiscal  policy  may  be  directed  towards  improving  the 
•conditions  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country  by 
amending  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  them.  It 
is  to  this  last  point  that  we  wish  most  particularly  to 
draw  attention. 

We  tread  here  on  somewhat  delicate  ground.  For, 
while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  masses  of  this 
country  have  benefited  individually  during  the  last 
half-century,  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  if  this  growth 
has  been  suppressed  or  restrained  by  our  "  free-trade  " 
policy.  Free-trade  theorists  never  tire  of  repeating 
the  formula  about  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country 
tending  always  to  a  maximum  under  the  ideal  free- 
trade  system.  Granted  that  this  be  so  in  the  ideal 
world  to  which  their  theories  and  formula;  apply,  it  is 
at  least  open  to  question  whether  under  other  fiscal 
conditions  the  distribution  of  wealth,  considered  apart 
trom  its  mere  aggregation,  would  not  have  proved 
much  more  favourable.  We  shall,  in  this  and  the 
following  article,  apply  a  number  and  varietv  of  tests 
which  in  the  end  will  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
impartial  student. 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  are  based  on  a 
table  in  the  I"  Fiscal  Blue  Book",  and  another  in  the 
"  General  Report  on  the  Census  of  England  and  Wales  " 
for  1901.  _  It  shows  the  proportion  of  males  over  twenty 
engaged  in  the  principal  manufacturing  industries,  in- 
-cluding  agriculture,  at  each  of  the  last  six  censuses. 


Census. 

Total  Male  Topula 

tion  over  20 

(in  thousands). 

1851 

•••  4.717 

1861 

•••  5.23I 

1871 

...  5,866 

1 881 

...  6,643 

1891 

...  7,516 

1 90 1 

...  8,856 

Percentage  of  this 

Population  engaged 

Percentage 

in  principal  manu- 

engaged in 

factures  (including 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture). 

51 

24 

49 

21 

45 

17 

42 

14 

39 

I  I 

37 

8 

'  It  appears  from  this  short  table  that  there  has  been 
a  very  considerable  and  steady  "shift"  of  the  adult 
male  population  from  manufacturing  to  other  indus- 
tries. The  agricultural  industry,  the  largest  of  all, 
shows  the  greatest  diminution.  From  giving  employ- 
ment to  24  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  labour  of  the 
country,  it  can  now  find  work  for  no  more  than  8  per 
'  cent.    The  remaining  industries  show,  on  the  whole,  a 


steady  though  very  small  increase.  Whereas  in  1851 
the  number  occupied  in  the  principal  manufacturing 
industries,  excluding  agriculture,  amounted  to  27  per 
cent.,  in  1901  it  had  risen  to  29  per  cent.  These 
figures  are  obtained  by  subtracting  those  in  the  last 
from  the  preceding  column.  An  analysis  of  the  items 
of  this  change  shows  that  the  greatest  changes  in 
numbers  have  taken  place  in  building,  coal-mining, 
iron  and  steel  and  machine-making,  printing  and 
bookbinding,  furniture,  and  glass  and  earthenware. 
In  each  of  these  branches  of  industry  the  increase  has 
been  practically  continuous,  and  has  taken  place  at 
a  greater  rate  than  the  increase  of  population.  The 
largest  proportionate  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
machine-making  and  shipbuilding  industries,  these  now 
giving  employment  to  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  male 
adults  as  against  only  z\  per  cent,  fifty  years  ago. 
The  cotton,  lace  and  tailoring  trades  have  increased 
in  the  absolute  numbers  to  which  they  respectively 
give  employment,  but  at  a  less  rate  than  the  general 
population.  The  wool  and  worsted  trades,  as  well 
as  the  linen,  silk  and  bootmaking  trades,  show  a 
considerably  smaller  amount  of  adult  labour  engaged 
in  them.  Imperfect  as  the  table  is,  it  shows  very  clearlv 
that,  the  agricultural  industry  apart,  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  male  population  engaged  in  manufacturing 
trades  in  this  country  has  not,  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
undergone  any  appreciable  change.  The  numbers 
engaged  in  agriculture  have  diminished  considerably. 
It  is  now  less,  by  nearly  400,000,  than  the  number  in 
185 1  ;  while  if  the  proportion  relative  to  the  whole 
population  had  been  maintained  there  would  have  been 
nearly  twice  the  earlier  number,  or  about  one  and  a  half 
million  more  than  at  present. 


THE  CITY. 


'  I  "HERE  has  been  a  marked  broadening  of  business, 
both  investment  and  speculative,  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  during  the  past  week,  and  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions among  mining  shares  the  whole  list  of  quota- 
tions shows  an  improvement  on  balance.  The  chief 
feature  of  interest  in  the  gilt-edged  market  has  been 
the  issue  of  ,£6,000,000  3  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds 
at  a  currency  of  five  years.  As  the  issue  was  by  tender 
the  general  public  was  not  particularly  concerned,  but 
there  has  been  considerable  speculation  among  the 
finance  houses  as  to  the  price  the  bonds  would  fetch — 
in  the  result  tenders  at  ^98  145.  6d.  received  50  per 
cent,  of  their  total  application  and  above  that  the  allot- 
ment was  in  full  :  on  this  basis  the  investment  must  be 
regarded  as  highly  satisfactory  to  banks  and  similar 
institutions  who  obtain  about  7s.  per  cent,  for  their 
money  after  due  allowance  for  rebates  and  brokerage. 
This  issue  clears  the  air  to  a  large  extent  although  it  is 
not  improbable  that  an  issue  of  Water  Stock  may 
shortly  be  made,  but  the  total  amount  cannot  be  suffi- 
cienttocauseany  serious  disturbance  in  the  market  in  the 
present  condition  of  money.  The  Corporation  of  Bristol 
has  seized  the  opportunity  to  market  ,£600,000  of  its 
4  per  cent,  bonds  at  a  currency  of  six  years,  and  these 
have  been  placed  at  par.  The  practice  recently  instituted 
by  the  provincial  corporations  of  taking  deposits  from  the 
public  on  short  terms  of  six  months  and  a  year  appears 
likely  to  be  followed  by  the  municipalities  in  and  around 
London,  and  Islington  has  already  made  an  announce- 
ment on  the  subject.  In  the  aggregate  these  deposits 
must  withdraw  a  considerable  sum  from  the  banks,  who 
will  also  lose  a  lucrative  business  in  making  temporarv 
overdrafts  and  fixed  loans  to  the  municipalities. 

The  demand  for  the  prior  stocks  of  the  Home  Rail- 
ways has  been  sustained  and  the  jobbers  who  had  sold 
stock  "short"  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
replacing  it,  many  of  them  having  done  so  at  a  sub- 
stantial sacrifice.  The  pressure  has  shown  that  the 
prices  which  have  appeared  in  the  daily  lists  are  to 
a  large  extent  fictitious,  as  the  market  has  endeavoured 
to  keep  quotations  low  in  the  hope  of  covering  in 
the  stock  sold. 

American  railroad  shares  have  continued  to  be  verv 
strong  and  there  is  every  appearance  that  the  upward 
movement  will  extend  still  further.  Profit-taking  has 
caused  temporary  reaction  in  certain  stocks,  but  the 
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advices  from  New  York  indicate  that  the  movement  is 
on  a  much  wider  basis  than  had  been  generally  supposed, 
after  making  due  allowance  for  the  exaggerated  state- 
meats  of  interested  parties. 

Among  foreign  stocks,  which  on  the  whole  have 
been  quiet,  Peruvian  issues  have  received  most  atten- 
tion. There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  profit-taking  j 
in  the  debentures  but  the  ordinarv  shares  have  re- 
ceived speculative  support,  following  the  rumours  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Government.  The  Argentine  and 
Brazilian  loans  have  been  bought  on  foreign  account 
and  the  South  American  railway  traffic  returns  are 
almost  entirely  satisfactory. 

It  is  understood  that  an  issue  of  j£\  ,000,000  35  per 
cent,  debenture  bonds  on  account  of  the  Agricultural 
Bank  of  Egypt  will  shortly  be  made  and  the  marked 
success  of  the  operations  of  the  bank  which  have 
exceeded  all  expectation  should  ensure  a  satisfactory 
reception  to  the  loan  ;  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
first  debenture  issue  was  a  guarantee  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  if  the  contemplated  issue  takes  the  same  form, 
its  success,  apart  from  any  other  consideration,  must 
be  positive. 

There  has  been  a  flicker  of  life  in  the  South  African 
mining  market,  mainly  due  to  the  closing  of  "bear" 
accounts  ;  but  without  public  support  prices  dwindled 
and  closed  with  very  little  improvement.  The  in- 
fluential houses  would  be  well  advised  not  to  attempt 
to  force  the  market,  which  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  gradu  lly  and  quietly.  Most  people  hold 
Kaffir  shares  and  are  not  disposed  to  buy  more  at 
present,  but  an  increasing  output  will  give  confidence 
to  the  public  and  strength  to  the  market  without 
adventitious  aids.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  men 
who  control  the  big  houses  and  who  have  had  prac- 
tical experience  during  the  years  they  worked  in  South 
Africa  are  so  slow  to  recognise  that  the  time  has  come 
when  "  results  "  are  wanted,  and  not  merely  market 
manipulation. 

INSURANCE. 

PROFITABLE  WAYS  OF  SAVING. 

T  I  EE  assurance  companies  have  so  many  advantages 
-L^  in  connexion  with  the  handling  of  funds,  and  the 
financial  position  of  good  companies  is  so  strong,  that 
they  present  very  great  attractions  for  every  class  of 
insurance  business  for  which  they  are  at  all  suited,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  they  are  eminently  well 
adapted  for  a  great  number  of  very  different  trans- 
actions. As  a  means  of  making  small  savings  certain 
forms  of  deferred  annuities  which  are  available  without 
medical  examination  for  both  men  and  women  are  par- 
ticularly attractive. 

Two  excellent  companies  for  this  purpose  are  the 
Hand-in-Hand  and  the  Norwich  Union.  Both  are 
offices  which  add  to  great  antiquity  financial  strength 
of  a  quite  exceptional  order,  and  both  issue  deferred 
annuities  on  very  favourable  terms.  The  difference 
between  the  two  companies  is  that  the  deferred 
annuities  of  the  Norwich  Union  give  better  terms 
than  the  Hand-in-Hand  to  those  policy-holders  who 
reach  the  age  they  select  for  entering  upon  the 
annuity  or  for  receiving  the  cash  equivalent  of  the 
annuity  at  that  age  ;  while  the  Hand-in-Hand  gives 
better  terms  to  those  who  die  or  surrender  their  policies 
before  attaining  a  selected  age.  An  investor  should 
choose  the  one  company  or  the  other  according  to 
the  estimate  he  forms  of  the  likelihood  of  continuing 
the  policy  in  force  until  reaching  the  selected  age. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  Life  office  giving  ex- 
ceptionally good  terms  at  maturity  also  to  give  highly 
remunerative  results  on  premature'  surrender,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  conditions  of  deferred  annuities  are  that  a 
policy-holder  makes  annual  payments,  or,  in  certain 
cases,  irregular  payments  at  his  own  convenience, 
throughout  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  time  he  is  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  of  a 
specified  amount  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  on  reaching  the 
selected  age  he  prefers  to  take  a  cash  payment  it  is 
quite  open  to  him  to  do  so.    The  amounts  of  the  cash 


payment  and  of  the  annuity  are  definitely  guaranteed 
and  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  profits  of  the  com- 
panies. 

The  Hand-in-Hand  receives  either  regular  equal 
annual  payments  or  accepts  from  a  policy-holder  at 
an\'  time  any  multiples  of  jQi  that  he  chooses  to  pay. 
Each  payment  that  is  made  secures  definite  guaranteed 
benefits  which  cannot  be  forfeited  by  the  failure  to 
make  subsequent  payments.  The  company  guarantees 
to  return  either  at  death  or  on  surrender  at  any  time 
the  whole  of  the  premiums  paid,  accumulated  at  3  per 
cent,  compound  interest.  This  in  itself  is  a  good 
return  from  what  is  in  effect  a  savings  bank  of  the 
safest  and  soundest  kind  ;  but  there  are  further 
benefits  which  result  from  investments  of  this  kind. 
Premiums  paid  for  deferred  annuities  are  entitled  to 
rebate  of  Income-tax  ;  the  result  of  this  is  that  a  man 
can  pay  the  insurance  company  ^105  55.  3*/.  a  year 
and  claim  a  rebate  of  income-tax  to  the  extent 
of  ^5  5s.  3*/.  as  long  as  the  tax  is  at  is.  in  the  £,  so 
making  his  net  investment  ^100  a  year.  This  invest- 
ment of  ,£100  entitles  him  to  the  return  of  ^105  55.  3d., 
accumulated  at  3  per  cent,  compound  interest.  A 
simple  calculation  shows  that  if  he  dies,  or  surrenders 
his  policy,  his  investment  has  yielded  him  at  the  end  of 
live  years  compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annum,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  he  has  received  over 
4  per  cent.,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  more  than  3!  per 
cent.,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  years 
respectively  a  little  over  and  a  little  under  377  per  cent. 

Considering  the  absolute  security  provided  by  such 
investments  as  these  this  return  must  be  considered 
very  remarkable.  It  is  an  investment  that  can  be 
made  with  no  more  trouble  than  putting  money  in  a 
savings  bank.  A  single  pound  if  necessary  can  be 
sent  to  the  society  at  any  time,  without  any  formalities, 
since  no  medical  examination  is  required  and  the  age 
can  be  proved  at  the  commencement  once  and  for  alL 

This  investment  is  equally  suitable  for  people  of  large 
means  and  of  small,  and  it  offers  exceptional  attrac- 
tion as  a  means  of  saving  for  women.  The  guaranteed 
deferred  annuity  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  them, 
while,  should  necessity  arise,  their  savings,  accumu- 
lated at  a  remunerative  rate  of  interest,  are  always 
available. 


THE  MAKING  OF  "  MAKE  ". 

TN  the  world  of  words,  as  in  the  world  of  men,  there 
are  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  They 
are  for  all  who  have  to  express  themselves  roughly  on 
all  occasions  of  life,  and  not  for  those  merely  of  a 
refined  education  who  take  pride  in  or  have  a  vanity  for 
fastidious  expression.  To  these  indeed  they  often 
become  a  literary  terror  and  nightmare  and  the 
"stylist"  spends  weary  hours  and  days  in  con- 
cocting subterfuges  for  avoiding  their  company  and 
seeking  other  words  whose  rank  in  literature  is  less 
plebeian.  In  the  dictionaries  of  all  languages  these 
common  words  and  the  phrases  in  which  they  are  found 
as  components  bulk  more  largely  than  any  others. 
Like  the  common  people  everywhere  they  multiply  until 
their  numbers  become  a  formidable  difficulty  alike  to 
the  scientific  philologist  and  the  native  born,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  foreigner.  Of  such  words  is  "  make  "  and 
its  equivalents  in  four  of  the  languages  with  which 
educated  Europeans  are  more  or  less  acquainted.  The 
Romans  had  their  facere,  the  French  have  their  faire, 
the  Germans  their  machen,  and  we  English  our  word 
make  which  in  our  hands  has  become  as  prolific  and  as 
puzzling  as  its  German  cousin.  Another  such  word  is 
the  verb  go,  which,  as  Dr.  Bradley  tells  us  in  his  note  to 
the  most  recent  part  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary*, 
has  had  no  rival  in  the  space  allotted  to  it  until  the  verb 
make  made  its  appearance  with  its  unparalleled  variety 
of  shades  of  meaning  and  multitude  of  idiomatic  uses. 
Moreover  there  is  the  substantive  make  which  we 
use  only  when  we  speak  of  the  make  of  a  thing. 
When  we  were  still  Saxons,  and  Anglo-Saxons  were 
unheard  of,  we  spoke  of  a  make  when  we  wanted  to 
say  that  a  man  or  woman  was  the  equal  or  peer  of 
another.    Now  if  it  is  said  at  all  it  is  in  the  dialects  of 
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the  North  ;  and  it  has  dropped  out  of  our  Southern 
speech  and  out  of  English  literature.  Evidently  here 
is  the  idea  of  fitting  or  arranging  something  to  some- 
thing else  ;  and  that  appears  to  be  the  original  con- 
ception in  the  root  of  make  both  substantive  and 
verb.  And  yet  on  its  earliest  known  appearance  the 
idea  of  creating  or  constructing  is  the  most  prominent. 
The  poet  was  the  maker,  the  pre-eminent  maker  or 
creator  was  God,  and  to  make  came  to  express  more 
distinctively  the  notion  of  construction  or  creation  than 
that  of  fitting  or  adaptation.  There  seems  to  be  an 
indication  in  this  of  the  whole  story  of  make  which  passed 
from  a  more  specific  to  a  more  general  meaning. 
Like  facere,  and  faire  and  machen,  it  is  a  word  which 
enables  us  to  speak  about  things  in  a  large  broad  sense 
until  we  have  found  what  may  be  called  the  right, 
specific,  or  precise  word.  In  Saxon  and  Old  English 
they  used  to  speak  of  making  all  sorts  of  literary 
compositions  ;  they  made  music,  and  meant  by  that 
composing  music.  Now  we  make  verses,  but  we  should 
not  speak  of  making  a  tragedy  or  a  novel.  We  have 
struck  upon  specific  words  for  these  acts.  For  a  dic- 
tionary what  can  we  say  yet  but  to  make  it  ?  Write  or 
■compose  or  compile  it  would  be  an  unsuitable  descrip- 
tion of  the  learned  labours  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
makers.  But  we  specialise  severely  even  the  word 
make  itself  when  we  speak  of  making  a  book,  in  the 
betting  sense  ;  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  general  phrase 
which  applied  to  any  book. 

This  generality  seems  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  use  of  make.  Yet  just  as  facere, 
and  faire,  and  machen  are  used  in  their  respective 
languages  to  make  up  an  elaborate  series  of  special 
idiomatic  phrases,  so  it  is  with  our  English  make.  The 
most  interesting  and  curious  thing  about  them  is  the 
survival  of  some  while  others  have  become  obsolete 
long  ago.  That  is  a  mystery  on  which  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  throws  no  light.  They  can  be  traced  from 
the  earliest  times  at  which  they  appear  in  literature. 
But  that  is  not  necessarily  their  origin.  Before  that 
they  had  been  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  Why  did 
they  drop  from  their  lips  and  cease  to  be  heard  ?  Some 
of  them  have  only  replaced  one  preposition  by  another  : 
and  the  reason  for  the  preference  does  not  appear.  The 
superseding  phrase  seems  no  better  than  the  one 
dropped.  We  think  the  process  is  beyond  even  the  art 
of  philological  scholarship  to  trace.  Accepting  the  fact 
we  take  a  few  specimens  of  the  countless  phrases 
mummified  in  literature,  or  still  existing  on  the  verge  of 
extinction,  after  doing  service  for,  it  may  be,  eight 
hundred  years  in  a  form  recognisable  by  the  ordinary 
speaker  of  the  English  of  to-day.  Can  it  be  that  the 
phrase  to  make  a  match  is  obsolete  ?  If  we  had  cock- 
matches  should  we  not  be  understood  if  we  said,  as  was 
sajd  by  the  ' '  London  Gazette  "  in  1 703,  ' '  There  is  a  cock- 
match  made  between  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex"  ? 
To  make  a  price  had  a  general  meaning  in  1752  when 
the  worthy  Ainsworth's  Dictionary  rendered  it  "  Pre- 
mium alicui  rei  facere  vel  indicere  ",  and  now  it  is  only 
heard  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  To  make  a  parliament 
appeared  in  print  six  and  a  half  centuries  ago  ;  a  little 
over  two  and  a  half  to  make  a  House  appeared 
amongst  parliamentary  phrases.  The  first  has  dis- 
appeared ;  the  second  still  remains.  Our  above-men- 
tioned betting  phrase  apparently  goes  no  further  back 
than  1828  when  Hood  uses  it  in  "  Miss  Kilmansegg". 

Why  has  to  make  count  of  made  place  to  to  make 
account  of?  It  appears  abetter  form  ;  though  account 
has  in  fact  set  aside  more  cumbrous  words  such  as  esti- 
mation and  the  like.  To  make  much  of  is  still  better  ; 
and  why  then  does  it  not  supersede  all  the  rest  ?  There 
are  the  well-known  phrases  to  make  money,  fortune, 
capital,  name  ;  and  we  may  put  alongside'  them  the 
slang  phrase  to  make  a  thing  in  the  sense  of  stealing  it 
which  appeared  about  1700.  Then  there  are  all  the 
various  uses  in  cards  and  other  games  ;  of  which  there 
are  quite  as  many  equivalents  in  nautical  usage.  We 
have  making  in  the  sense  of  training  a  hawk  or  a  dog  or 
a  hunter  and  to  make  or  mar  or  break  has  been  familiar 
in  literature  for  five  hundred  years.  To  make  one's 
soul  is  Anglo-Irish.  In  the  eighteenth  century  they  said 
"  to  make  nothing  to  carry  it"  ;  now  we  say  to  make 
nothing  of  carrying  it.  Down  to  the  same  century  to  I 
speak  of  making  a  miracle  or  a  sin,  or  a  lie,  justice  or  1 


mercy,  were  the  correct  forms  ;  then  curiously  usage 
went  back  to  an  earlier  stage  and  the  custom  of  saying 
to  work  or  do  came  back  again  and  we  have  continued 
to  follow  it.  To  make  a  marriage  is  now  almost 
obsolete  except  in  legal  phraseology.  In  German  they 
!  say  einen  Spaziergang  machen  to  go,  literally  to  make  a 
walk.  We  cannot  say  this  but  we  make  an  excursion 
or  a  journey  or  a  step.  And  so  we  cannot  say  now 
What  make  you  here  ?  as  the  Germans  still  say,  Was 
machen  Sie  hier  ;  but  we  have  instead  What  are  you 
doing  here?  the  French  faire  and  Latin  facere,  the 
general  equivalents  of  to  make  or  to  do.  Almost 
obsolete  is  What  makes  you  here  ?  We  say  now 
What  brings  you  here  ?  The  use  of  make  with 
many  substantives  remains  while  it  has  become 
obsolete  in  many  others.  We  may  say  to  make  an 
abatement  but  not  to  make  an  abstinence  as  was  once 
said.  A  hundred  years  ago  Lord  Eldon  spoke  of  a 
decision  being  made.  Now  it  is  unusual  in  England 
though  common  in  America.  Another  Americanism 
is  to  make  out,  to  manage  to  do  a  thing  well 
or  badly  as  Ben  Jonson  used  it.  In  America 
they  can  still  say  "  I  have  made  out  to  sleep 
with  tolerable  comfort  in  a  cave  ".  To  make  a  train  a 
steamboat  &c.  seems  to  be  American  slang  for  catching 
it.  The  original  idea  is  the  nautical  phrase  to  make  a 
place. 

Make  with  prepositions  supplies  many  very  curious 
idioms  and  many  changes  from  one  preposition  to  another 
in  the  course  of  time.  Make  for  was  not  very  frequent 
before  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  sense  of  going  to 
or  towards,  though  it  was  used  by  Marlowe.  But  in 
the  nineteenth  century  "  to  make  for"  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  attack  or  assail,  and  "  go  for"  became  its 
equivalent  in  that  sense  also.  To  make  to  has  been 
superseded  in  several  instances  since  the  latter  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  to  make  for.  Thus  it 
used  to  be  said,  it  maketh  to  edification,  he  made  to 
the  door,  they  made  to  their  horses,  and  so  on. 
To  make  away  was  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century  way  of  expressing  what  we  now 
mean  when  we  say  to  make  away  with,  to  put  away 
destroy  or  transfer  a  thing.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
because  make  away  was  wanted  in  the  sense  of  to  be 
off  or  make  off.  To  make  down  a  bed  is  said  to  be 
Scottish,  but  apparently  it  is  idiomatic  English  to  say 
now  that  a  bigger  girl's  frocks  can  be  made  down, 
refashioned  that  is,  for  her  sister.  Is  make  out  the 
time  obsolete  in  the  sense  of  whiling  it  away  as  the 
Dictionary  says  it  is  ?  If  so  it  appears  to  have  begun 
when  Jane  Austen  was  writing  in  1813  and  to  have 
gone  out  by  the  time  the  century  was  half  way  through  ; 
but  we  imagine  we  have  heard  the  phrase  more  recently. 
The  explication  of  to  make  up  requires  five  columns 
of  the  Dictionary,  but  the  only  element  of  surprise  in 
them  is  the  extremely  modern  date  of  making  up  to 
in  the  sense  of  making  love.  Who  would  have  supposed 
that  its  first  literary  appearance  was  in  a  translation 
of  Voltaire's  dramas  made  in  1781  ? 


SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC. 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Americans  are  an 
agreeable  people  who  inhabit  Paris.  The  com- 
mon notion  is  erroneous  and  is  due  to  Trusts.  Who 
Mr.  Trusts  is  I  don't  know,  but  since  he  controls  every- 
thing American  I  presume  he  has  bribed  a  few 
Americans  to  stay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
send  us  news  of  wars,  presidential  elections,  and  what 
not — all  inxented  out  of  their  own  heads— with  a  view 
of  persuading  us  that  the  nation  is  at  home.  It  is  not 
my  duty  to  explode  this  myth,  and  I  only  refer  to  it  to 
explain  my  profound  astonishment  on  receiving  a 
French  book  ("Music  and  Musicians"  by  Albert 
Lavignac  :  translated  by  W.  Marchant)  in  which  Mr. 
Krehbiel  gives  an  account  of  music  in  America.  All 
Americans  residing  in  Paris,  how  can  there  be  any 
music  in  America?  I  believe  Mr.  Krehbiel  to  be  a  fig- 
ment of  Mr.  Trusts'  imagination.  The  affair  is  made, 
not  more  suspicious,  but  in  reality  all  the  clearer,  by 
the  fact  that  the  book  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Putnam,  whose  office  stands  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  the  office  of  this  Review.   It  is  shameful  that  editors 
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and  sub-editors  and  leader-writers  should  be  imposed 
on  by  this  long  pretence,  but  we  arrive  at  mere  farce 
when  we  are  gravely  asked  to  read,  and  to  read  gravely, 
a  description  of  American  music. 

Yet  the  book  is  well  worth  looking-  at.    I  suppose  I 
ought  to  claim  it  as  an  old  friend,  for  it  was  written 
ten  years  ago,  and  this  is  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
translation  ;  but  I  never  came  across  it  before.  Its 
scheme  is  ambitious.     Beginning  with  acoustics,  we 
pass  on  to  the  question  of  scales,  then  musical  instru- 
ments and  forms  and  counterpoint  and  harmony,  and 
brief  biographies  of  all  the  distinguished  musicians  and 
some  account  of  their  principal  works.    I  have  not 
waded  through  it  all  :  at  my  age  one  finds  it  tiresome 
to  read  once  again  about  how  sound  is  produced  and 
about  first  and  second  species  counterpoint  ;  but  I  have 
glanced  at  a  good  deal  of  it  and  ravenously  devoured 
certain  chapters,  which,  with  a  book  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Findon,*  will  form  the  subject  of  this  article.    Let  us 
say  in  the  first  place,  however,  that  on  the  whole  the 
book  seems  well  done.    There  are  a  few  inaccuracies — 
"  Hansel  and  Gretel     for  instance,  was  not  produced 
in  1883  — but  these  and  some  vagueness  and  sloppiness 
in  the  writing  may  be  due  to  the  translator.     M.  Albert 
Lavignac  is  a  very  well  known  teacher  of  harmony  and 
professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  so  I  suppose  the  the- 
oretical portions  are  all  right  ;  though  after  the  warning 
of  some  English  books  on  theory — notably  one  on  coun- 
terpoint— one  ought  not  to  be  too  hasty  to  accept  anyone 
on  the  mere  strength  of  an  Academic  position.  It  is  a  little 
late  in  the  day,  too,  to  trot  out  the  old  nonsense  about 
the  virtues  of  the  old  methods  of  learning  counterpoint 
and  harmony.    A  man  does  not  become  an  acrobat  by 
hopping  on  one  leg  for  three  years.     M.  Lavignac 
upsets  his  own  dogmas — at  every  step  one  or  another 
is  sent  floundering  to  earth.    For  example,  we  are  told 
that  prolonged  study  of  theory  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
lude to  the  writing  of  real  music  (and  this  I  reckon 
analogous  to  the  case  of  a  student  of  acrobatics  prac- 
tising for  three  years  on  one  leg),  yet  we  know  that 
Wagner,  the  finest  contrapuntist  of  the  century,  learnt 
it  all  in  six  months,  while  Berlioz  was  a  prix  de  Rome 
and  yet,  to  quote  M.  Lavignac,  in  his  works  "  there 
is  not  to  be  found  a  trace  of  true  science  or  of  acquired 
skill,  except  in  orchestration  ".     One  cannot  hint  that 
perhaps   Wagner   had   the   greater   genius,  for  M. 
Lavignac  tells  us  the  results  Berlioz  got  were  "the 
triumph    of    inspiration  and    of    will  ".      As  for  the 
statement  that  he  did  not  study  properly,  a  young 
man   who   won    the   prix   de    Rome   in    1830  must 
have    done    the    preliminary    grinding    and  known 
his  dry-as-dust  theory.    The  truth   is  Berlioz  spent 
precious  years  in  mastering  this  theory  which  was 
absolutely  useless  to  him  while  Wagner  was  learning 
to  write  music  by  writing  it.     Spohr,  a  much  better 
contrapuntist  than  Berlioz,  had  no  lessons  whatever. 
But  M.  Lavignac  gives  away  the  pedant's  case  when 
he  says  that  genius  will  always  break  rules  and  that 
(in  effect)  only  genius  should  attempt  to  write  music. 

In  the  part  of  the  book  which  has  some  vital  interest 
for  us  to-day,  that  on  "  Contemporaries  ",  M.  Lavignac 
is  no  pedant.  He  is,  however,  frightfully  insular,  as 
all  French  musicians  are.  It  never  occurs  to  them 
that  while  they  are  gasconading  even  an  English 
musician  may  be  looking  on  with  perfectly  good- 
natured  contempt.  M.  Lavignac  gasconades  only  once 
or  twice  :  rather  he  shows  his  racial  limitations  by  the 
shallowness  and  indeed  wrongness  of  his  knowledge 
when  he  gets  away  from  his  own  country.  That  he 
deals  lengthily  with  unimportant  French  musicians 
such  as  Godard  and  Ambroise  Thomas  counts  for 
nothing  :  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  (or  Mr.  Trusts)  re- 
marks, he  writes  for  Frenchmen  ;  and  it  is  vastly 
more  significant  that  he  says  next  to  nothing  about 
present-day  Germany  and  Young  Italy,  deals  super- 
ficially with  the  Russians,  and  as  regards  England 
mentions  only  one  living  composer,  Mackenzie.  He 
wrote  ten  years  ago,  when  Mackenzie  had  done  his 
best  work,  but  not  an  oratorio  nor  opera  does  he  refer 
to.  Stanford  also  had  done  his  best  work  then,  but 
M.  Lavignac  seems  unacquainted  with  his  very  name  ; 


*  "  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  ;  his  Life  and  Music".  By  B.  W.  Findon. 
London  :  Nisbet.    1904.    3^.  6d.  net. 


and  nothing  is  said  of  Parry.  Mr.  Trusts  in  his 
appendix  gives  some  account  of  these  composers  and 
also  of  Elgar  and  Sullivan,  but  the  necessity  for  his 
additions  only  makes  M.  Lavignac's  insularity  the 
more  marked.  He  glows  with  enthusiasm  over  the 
musical  outlook  in  France,  and  gives  a  list  ten  kilo- 
metres long  of  startling  young  geniuses  ;  and  he  also 
states — writing,  remember,  ten  years  ago — that  there 
is,  or  was,  a  Frenchman  living  who  equalled  or 
surpassed  Wagner  in  the  art  of  handling  an  orchestra. 
Now  I  cannot  be  accused  of  any  special  insularity, 
hearing  as  I  do  fifty  times  as  much  music  abroad  as  I 
hear  in  London  ;  and  I  declare  I  have  never  yet 
heard  a  piece  of  French  music  which  came  within 
a    hundred    thousand    miles    of    Wagner,    either  as 

1  regards  orchestration  or  anything  else.  The  French 
are  going  along  contentedly  in  the  old  way.  As 
with  their  habits  of  life,  so  with  their  music  ;  as 
with  the  fashions  in  clothes,  so  with  the  style  of  the 
music  :  only  superficially  has  there  been  any  change. 
M.  Lavignac  is  proud  to  think  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  French  school  have  been  preserved — lucidity, 
correctness,  verve  ;  but  it  would  be  better  if  something 
new  could  be  found — something  not  before  expressed 
in  music — or  if  something  new  has  been  found,  the  old 
"  characteristics  "  could  be  neglected  and  some  energy 
applied  to  the  finding  of  a  new  means  of  expression. 

It  seems  as  if  both  France  and  England  were  happy 
to  be  eternally  repeating  the  old,  as  if  we  could  not 
pass  the  monkey  stage  of  imitation.  The  young 
Russians  abandon  the  old  and  seek  the  new  with  less 
or  greater  success,  and  they  form  at  any  rate  a  dis- 
tinctive school.  Dvorak,  though  less  original  than  the 
Russians,  more  influenced  by  the  Germans,  has  still  his 
unmistakeable  national  flavour.  (The  talented  female 
who  used  to  tell  us  in  the  "Times  "  every  two  or  three 
days  that  Parry's  music  was  as  great  as  Bach's  and  had 
a  national  flavour  troubled  me  much  :  I  could  not  and 
do  not  see  how  a  flavour,  national  or  other,  can  consist 
in  entire  lack  of  flavour.)  Richard  Strauss  is  trying  to 
find  the  new,  and  if  his  spiritual  stuff  is  poor  and 

j  commonplace  that  is  not  his  fault.  America  resembles 
England  in  having  no  school — this  person  Trusts- 
avows  it. 

A  curious  fact  may  be  observed.  It  is  precisely  those 
nations  that  have  not  a  distinctive  music  who  talk  most 
about  their  schools.  Why  all  this  uneasy  self-con- 
sciousness ?  Is  there  not  time  ?  Is  the  British  Empire, 
for  instance,  going  to  break  up  to-morrow?    A  school 

I  is  a  highly  desirable  thing,  if  by  a  school  we  mean  a  set 
of  men  capable  of  reflecting  all  that  is  best  and  noblest 
in  our  national  character  in  a  beautiful  form.  But  to- 
be  proud  of  a  school  because  it  is  distinguished  frcm  all 
other  schools  by  the  dulness  and  stupidity  of  its  music 
— why  this  is  as  if  an  old-time  knight  had  gone  forth 
gaily  to  do  battle  with  all  the  world  to  prove  his  wife 
the  ugliest  and  least  faithful  woman  living.  The  old 
knights  knew  better  :  some  talented  female  critics  of 
to-day  do  not.  The  French  have  a  school  which  will 
be  forgotten  in  a  hundred  years  ;  the  musicians  of  our 
school  see  their  works  pass  into  everlasting  night  as 
fast  as  they  are  written.  It  is  a  shocking  waste  of  ink 
and  paper,  not  to  think  of  the  amount  of  honest 
potato-digging  that  might  be  done  in  the  time.  I 
don't  know  which  is  the  more  sorrowful  spectacle 
— the  French  content  with  mere  trivialities  and  super- 
ficialities or  the  English  glorying  in  the  stolidity  and 
unimaginativeness  that  frighten  every  Englishman 
with  nerves  and  electricity  and  a  capacity  for  passion. 
Leaving  M.  Lavignac  blissfully  dozing  amidst  his 
legions  of  geniuses,  each  doing  the  same  as  the  rest 
and  all  doing  what  has  been  done  before,  let  us  give  a 
moment's  attention  to  our  own  benighted  country. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Findon,  in  his  excellent  little  Life  of  Sullivan 
claims  for  his  subject  that  he  created  an  original  and 
thoroughly  English  form  of  art.     In  a  sense  one  must 

I  admit  this  to  be  true.  It  is  not  a  great  form  of  art, 
not,  as  Mr.  Findon  thinks,  an  art  to  be  proud  of:  yet 
it  has  no  affectations,  it  is  pretty,  and  it  runs  along 
merrily  with  no  pomposity  (I  am  speaking  only  of  the 
light  operas  :  with  the  oratorios  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do).-  Sullivan  was,  so  far  as  he  went,  English  ;  and  if 
he  did  not  go  deep  it  was  because  his  nature  was  not 

I  deep.    But  look  at  the  others  for  whom  it  is  claimeii 
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that  they  constitute  the  English  school  ?  About  Parry 
what  can  be  said  save  what  I  have  said  before  :  that, 
though  not  naturally  an  ingenious  writer  of  notes,  by 
patient  industry  he  has  made  himself  dullest  and 
dryest  of  them  all.  He  has  resolutely  conquered  any 
beginnings  of  imagination  that  may  ever  have  troubled 
him  as  a  monk  of  old  overcame  his  carnal  passions.  He 
has  found  many  varieties  of  cadences,  which  is  to  say 
he  thinks  much  of  the  end  of  every  piece  he  writes.  So 
do  most  people.  What  has  Stanford  done  all  these 
years  ?  Let  us  not  think  of  it  lest  we  weep.  And 
Mackenzie  ? — Here,  lying  before  me,  I  have  his 
"Witch's  Daughter",  written  for  the  Leeds  festival  of 
this  year.  (Unhappy  Leeds  :  Stanford  as  conductor 
and  Mackenzie  as  composer,  both  in  one  year  :  are  you 
not  richly  repaid  for  the  way  you  treated  Sullivan,  who, 
if  not  a  great  composer,  brought  thousands  of  pounds 
to  your  coffers  ?  Miserable  Leeds  !  excuse  me  if  I  say 
you  are  rightly  scourged.)  What  do  I  find  in  "The 
Witch's  Daughter"  but  Sir  Alexander  Campbell 
Mackenzie  writing  exactly  the  stuff  he  was  writing- 
twenty  years  ago  with  no  more  technical  skill  and  not  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  inspiration  ?  The  melodies  have 
none  of  the  freedom  of  those  in  "The  Troubadour  "  or 
even  the  "  Story  of  Sayid  "  :  they  remind  me  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  definition  of  bagpipe  music  :  tunes  tied  to  a 
post. 

No  wonder  it  is  stale.  That  smoking  party  last 
night,  how  delightful  it  was  ;  but  this  morning  on 
entering  the  room,  how  dreadful  the  old  tobacco-smoke 
and  the  smell  of  beer,  spirits  and  wines  !  To  hear  one 
of  last  night's  wittiest  remarks  would  drive  you  to 
suicide.  These  festival  composers  will  do  it.  The 
very  names—"  The  Witch's  Daughter",  "  Caractacus  " 
and  so  on — bring  mildewy  odours  into  the  concert- 
room  ;  and  as  if  the  subjects  were  not  bad  enough  the 
composers  make  matters  worse  by  writing  the  most 
old-fashioned  music  they  can.  What  Wagner  said  of 
the  psalm-setters  of  his  day  is  true  of  the  cantata- 
writers  of  this  :  they  are  like  the  old  general  who  sang 
everything  to  the  Dessauer  march  ;  their  music  is  not  | 
theirs  to  begin  with  and  they  keep  repeating  it  over  and 
over  again,  occasionally  giving  it  a  factitious  novelty 
by  placing  a  chord  in  a  new  position  (however  ugly  it 
may  be)  or  by  ending  with  a  variation  of  an  ordinary  ' 
full-close.  Come,  you  composers  !  away,  first,  with 
stale  subjects  ;  try  to  sting  your  invention,  lash  it  until  it 
finds  something  expressive  of  the  new  subjects  ;  and  thus, 
indue  time,  we  shall  have  an  English  school.  We  need  not 
fret  about  our  originality  ;  we  need  not  trouble  about 
it.  Even  if  we  copy  the  Germans,  yet  if  we  have 
themes  that  stir  modern  emotion  in  us — that  is  to  say, 
if  we  have  new  and  really  moving  themes  and  are 
modern  men — and  if  we  have  a  technique  sufficient  to 
express  what  we  feel,  then  we  shall  be  original  enough. 
We  have  had  no  English  music  since  Purcell  ;  but  we 
might  have  some  to-morrow  if  a  man  of  genius  came 
and  threw  overboard  the  past— the  oratorio,  cantata  and 
moth-eaten  forms  beloved  of  the  festival  committees. 
And  that  man  would  at  first  be  treated  with  indifference 
by  the  public  and  meet  with  active  hostility  at  the 
impotent  hands  of  the  Academics  ;  for  your  Academic 
is  tolerant  neither  of  rivalry  nor  criticism  and  no  method 
of  suppressing  either  is  too  mean  to  be  adopted.  The 
arrival  of  truly  English  composers  will  soon  end  the 
Academies  :  no  longer  will  festival  committees  galvanise 
them  into  periodical  bursts  of  activity  by  hundred-guinea 
fees  that  make  them  write  works  that  are  heard  once 
and  heard  no  more.  John  F.  Runciman. 


LITERARY   MEN    ON  THE  STAGE. 

^\NE  speaks  of  "mixed  emotions"  as  though  they 
were  a  rather  rare  and  peculiar  thing.  In  point 
of  fact,  emotional  people— and  they  are  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  mankind— very  seldom  have  an  emotion  single 
and  straightforward.  One  emotion  merges  automati- 
cally into  another  ;  and  the  chances  are  that  these 
different  emotions  have  no  logical  connexion.  Take, 
for  example,  the  emotion  of  pity.  Someone  has  suffered 
a  misfortune.  People  are  very  sorry  for  him.  But 
they  are  not  merely  sorry  for  him  :  they  find  themselves 
also  exalting  him  as  a  hero.    If  a  man  fail  publiclv  and 


signally,  he  can  always  count  on  being  for  the  moment 
deified  at  large.  A  few  months  ago  I  drew  your 
attention  to  the  great  enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  George  Alexander  had  produced  a  play  which 
ran  for  only  four  nights.  The  British  press  and  the 
British  people,  smiling  through  their  tears,  were  im- 
mensely proud  of  Mr.  Alexander.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  he  had  done  a  deed  of  rarest  courage 
and  nobility.  And  now  again  they  are  in  just  this  mood 
over  Mrs.  Brown  Potter.  Only  rather  more  so  ;  for 
Mrs.  Potter  has  produced  a  play  which  she  withdrew 
after  only  three  nights.  Pluck  ?  It  seems  that  there 
never  was  such  a  plucky  woman.  Ascend,  madam, 
to  the  hierarchy  of  heroines,  and  make  yourself  com- 
fortable between  Antigone  and  Grace  Darling.  ...  It 
must  be  very  nice  to  be  an  emotional  person.  My 
regret  for  Mrs.  Potter's  misadventure  is  unaccom- 
panied by  any  cheerful  sense  of  her  heroinism,  and  so  is 
unmitigated.  So  much  of  work  and  hope  and  anxiety 
is  involved  in  every  theatrical  production  that  I  must 
needs  be  saddened  whenever  a  play  fails.  If  so  be  that 
the  manager,  stonily  staring  failure  in  the  face  and 
insisting  that  it  is  success,  proceed  to  run  the  play  at 
all  hazards,  then  I  have  the  comfort  of  being  impressed 
by  a  display  of  reckless  courage.  But  if  the  manager 
climb  quickly  down  I  can  merely  recognise  an  act  of 
wisdom.    And  wisdom  is  such  a  tame  affair,  after  all. 

One  result  of  Mrs.  Potter's  alacrity  is  that  I  did  not 
see  the  play.  I  had  secured  a  ticket  for  Monday  even- 
ing ;  but,  when  Monday  evening  came,  there  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  sit  in  my  study,  from  8.30  to 
1 1  o'clock,  trying,  with  closed  eyes,  to  imagine  that 
the  play  was  being  performed  before  me.  I  had  read 
some  criticisms  of  it,  and  I  knew  that  one  of  the 
principal  characters  in  it  was  a  literary  man.  Him, 
especially,  I  tried  to  visualise.  Presentments  of  literary 
men  on  the  stage  are  a  special  hobby  of  mine.  They 
are  always  delightful.  And  I  had  gathered  that  this 
particular  one  was  more  than  usually  delightful.  Had 
Fate  been  kind  enough  to  let  me  see  the  play,  I  should 
j  probably  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  this  article  to 
the  presentment  of  the  literary  man,  with  some  general 
remarks  about  literary  men  on  the  stage.  As  it  is,  I 
can  but  make  the  general  remarks. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  actors  themselves  who 
are  responsible.    The  histrionic  and  the  literary  tem- 
peraments are  of  all  temperaments  furthest  asunder. 
Actors,  having  so  little  in  common  with  writers,  see  as 
little  as  possible  of  them.    When  an  actor,  cast  for  the 
part  of  a  literary  man,  conscientiously  penetrates  into 
literary   circles,  to   observe,    he  is   very  much  dis- 
appointed.    He  wants  a  good   make-up — something 
typical  and  sharply  distinctive  ;  and  he  looks  for  it  in 
vain.     Literary  men   look  so  very  like  other  men. 
Their  art,  unlike  the  actor's,  stamps  no  special  seal 
upon  their  features  and  their  gait.    As  for  costume, 
and      hair-dressing,    the    modern     writer  carefully 
shuns    anything    in    the    way    of    specialism.  His 
dearest  ambition    is    to   be  mistaken   for   a  soldier. 
His    ambition  is   unfulfilled  ;    but  he  often  succeeds 
in  looking  rather  like  a  doctor.     To  make  himself 
up    rather    like    a   doctor    would    be    perhaps  the 
most  artistic  course  for  an  actor  in  the  part  of  a  literary 
man.    But  he  feels  that  in  the  theatre  there  must  be 
sharp  certainty,  even  at  the  expense  of  truth.  The 
audience  must  recognise  him,  at  sight,  as  a  literary  man. 
How  is  he  to  achieve  this  end  ?    I  remember  that  some 
years  ago,  an  actor,   thus  troubled,  appealed  to  me 
privately  and  personally.     I  looked  at  myself  in  the 
1  glass,  vainly.    I  searched  the  files  of  "  The  Bookman  ", 
vainly.    All  I  could  advise  him  to  do.  at  last,  was  to 
stain  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  with  a 
little  ink.    I  was  touched  to  see,  on  the  first  night,  that 
he  had  taken  my  advice.    For  the  rest,  he  wore  a 
jacket  of  brown  velveteen,  an  Inverness  cape,  and  a 
soft  hat,  irregular  in  shape.     His  face  was  painted  very 
white — "  sicklied  o'er  ",  as  he  would  have  said,  "with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought  ".     Further  symbols  of  intellect 
were  a  pince-nez  and  a  bald  brow,  behind  which  some 
brown  hair  streamed  down  upon  his  shoulders.  He 
looked  like  nothing  that  is  at  present  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.     He  looked  rather  like  our  idea  of  the  Bohemians 
in  the  'fifties.    And  that  is  just  how  other  actors,  in 
similar  case,  invariably  do  look. 
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Though  writers  have  no  hall-mark  on  their  appear- 
ance, they  do  acquire,  through  practice  of  their  art,  a 
rather  distinctive  manner.  Accustomed  to  express 
themselves  through  a  medium  wherein  there  is  no  place 
for  gesture,  or  play  of  features,  or  modulation  of  the 
voice,  they  become  peculiarly  passive  in  their  mode  of 
conversation.  Obliged  in  their  work  to  dispense  with 
such  adventitious  aids,  they  lose  the  power  to  use  them 
in  their  off  moments.  But  the  actor  has  never  detected 
this  obvious  peculiarity.  At  any  rate,  he  does  not 
reproduce  it.  Impersonating  a  writer,  he  behaves 
with  as  strenuous  an  animation  as  if  he  were  imperson- 
ating himself.  When  a  real  writer  reads  aloud  to  you 
something  that  he  has  written,  his  calmness,  as  you 
must  have  noticed,  becomes  intensified.  He  drones 
to  you,  with  half-closed  eyes,  in  an  unctuously  faint 
monotone.  It  is  not  often  that  the  writer  as  shown 
on  the  stage  has  an  opportunity  of  reading  aloud 
his  own  works  :  usually,  his  genius  is  to  be  taken 
on  trust.  But,  sometimes,  a  greatly  daring  playwright 
will  venture  so  far  as  to  let  him  give  you  a  taste  of 
his  quality.  And  then  the  unreality  of  him  becomes 
more  than  ever  effulgent.  For  the  actor  feels  that 
here  is  his  chance  :  here  is  a  recitation,  to  be  done  for 
all  it  is  worth.  He  takes  the  bit  between  his  teeth, 
and  races  forth,  with  terrific  impetus.  One  of  the 
dearest  of  my  recollections  is  of  a  fairly  recent  play 
whose  hero  was  a  young  poet.  He  was  entertaining 
some  friends  at  his  room  in  the  Temple,  and  they  asked 
him  to  read  them  some  verses  that  he  had  just  com- 
posed. At  first,  he  demurred.  "  They  are  nothing", 
he  said,  modestly.  They  were  not,  indeed,  very  much — 
three  stanzas  of  mildly  pretty  sentiment  ;  but  oh,  you 
should  have  heard  the  actor  declaim  them  !  He  was 
seated  at  a  table  when  he  began  to  read,  but  for  the 
second  stanza  he  rose  to  his  full  height,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  dilated  chest  ;  and  for  the  third  stanza  he  came 
down  to  the  footlights,  and  roared  at  us  like  a  bull. 
I  shall  never  forget  it. 

So  much  for  the  actors.  We  must  not  forget  the 
playwrights.  They,  despite  the  sacred  and  indissoluble 
union  of  literature  and  the  drama,  seem  to  be  almost 
as  hazy  as  actors  in  their  notion  of  what  literary  men 
are  like.  I  search  my  memory  in  vain  for  one  passable 
presentment  of  a  literary  man  in  modern  drama.  Even 
in  the  most  obvious  and  rudimentary  part  of  their  task 
they  fail.  The  sharpest  point  of  superficial  difference 
between  a  literary  man  and  his  fellow-creatures  is 
not  the  lack  of  animation  in  his  mode  of  saying 
things  (for  in  England  animation  is  always  rare),  but 
the  fact  that  what  he  says  differs  in  form  from  what 
his  fellow-creatures  say.  The  literary  man  would 
like,  no  doubt,  to  express  himself  in  conversation  with 
soldierly  abruptness  and  crypticism  ;  but  he  cannot 
help  being  literary — cannot  shake  off  that  lucid  formality 
which  is  essential  to  the  task  of  writing.  It  should  be 
easy  enough  for  a  playwright  to  suggest  this  manner. 
And  yet  he  never  does  suggest  it,  unless  he  happen  to 
be  a  playwright  who  cannot  make  any  of  his  characters 
talk  except  with  literary  constructions — in  which  case 
the  suggestion  is  valueless.  Nor  can  I  remember  a 
modern  play  in  which  there  was  any  semblance  of  truth 
in  the  presentment  of  a  literary  man's  life  or  mode  of 
work.  I  can  but  recall  a  number  of  "howlers".  In 
one  play — a  very  clever  comedy — a  great  writer  gravely 
asked  his  amanuensis  if  she  had  yet  had  time  to  correct 
the  proofs  of  his  forthcoming  book.  In  another,  another 
great  writer  said  to  his  wife  "  Stay  !  I  have  an  idea  for 
a  novel.  Wait  a  moment,  while  I  jot  it  down  ".  In 
another  a  poet  of  the  highest  genius  was  seen  at  his 
desk,  in  the  dawn,  having  completed  a  poem,  all  but 
the  rhyme  in  the  last  line.  This  rhyme  eluded  him. 
He  injected  some  opium  in  his  wrist,  murmuring  over 
and  over  again 

"  The  dark  waves  claim  me  for  their  own 
Making  murmur  with  infinite  .  .  ." 

"Ah  ",  he  shouted  suddenly,  "  I've  captured  the  little 
devil  at  last  !  I  knew  I  should  !  '  Making  murmur 
with  infinite  moan  '  ".  And  so  the  dignity  of  the  Muse 
was  upheld,  and  all  was  well. 

Seeing  our  playwrights'  babe-like  ignorance  of  the 
plainest  facts  about  literary  men,  one  can  hardly  wonder 
that  in  no  play  has  there  been  any  attempt  at  a  study  of 


the  literary  man's  inner  soul.  I  doubt  whether  any  play- 
wright, however  discerning,  could  succeed  in  presenting 
a  great  writer  impressively.  In  the  theatre  we  are  so 
loth  to  take  glorious  things  on  trust.  When  some 
character  is  presented  to  us  as  a  great  explorer,  or  a 

i  victorious  general,  we  don't  succumb.  We  eye  him 
suspiciously.  We  want  some  evidence.  The  great 
writer  is  similarly  handicapped.    Where  are  his  books  ? 

<  On  the  other  hand,  though  we  are  coy  of  believing  in 
glorious  things  which  cannot  be  verified,  we  are  quick 
enough  to  take  on  trust  absurd  things,  or  even  ordinary 
things.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  a  character  on 
the  stage  is  a  bad  writer,  or  even  a  respectable  writer. 
And  the  literary  temperament  is  a  thing  not  more 
common  among  good  writers  than  among  bad  and 
indifferent  ones.  And  it  is  an  interesting  thing.  There 
ought  to  be  a  good  play  about  it.  I  feel  sure  there 
will  be  one,  some  day,  in  Utopia. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


CORNISH  SKETCHES: 

THE     COLOURS     OF  CORNWALL. 

THE  postman  comes  to  me  once  a  morning  from 
Ruan  Minor,  and  asks  if  I  have  any  letters  to  be 
posted.  If  I  go  into  the  little  shop  of  all  sorts,  which 
is  the  post  office  as  well,  half  an  hour  before  post  time,  I 
find  him  helping  to  sort  the  letters,  behind  the  grocery 
counter.  Ruan  Minor  is  a  village  without  a  street. 
Most  of  the  cottages  are  built  by  the  roadside,  some 
turn  aside  from  the  road,  along  lanes  of  their  own,  and 
are  built  crosswise  or  around  corners,  to  suit  the  natural 
angles.  Almost  all  are  thatched,  and  have  flower 
gardens  in  front,  and  creepers  up  the  wall.  One  cottage 
is  built  of  corrugated  iron,  which  is  almost  hidden  by 
trails  of  purple  clematis.  There  is  only  one  shop 
besides  the  post  office  ;  though  the  shoemaker  and  the 
blacksmith  and  the  carpenter  have  each  a  shanty.  There 
I  is  a  church,  and  there  are  two  chapels  ;  but  there  is 
not  a  public-house  in  the  village. 

The  cottage  where  I  am  staying  is  down  in  the  valley, 
and  to  get  to  it  you  must  go  down  an  incredibly  steep 
i  and  winding  hill.  I  have  once  seen  a  horse  and  cart 
go  up  that  hill  ;  I  have  never  seen  one  come  down.  If 
you  stop  half-way,  where  there  is  a  cottage,  and  look 
across  under  the  branches  of  the  trees,  you  will  see  a 
triangular  patch  of  blue  sea,  and,  forming  one  side  of 
the  triangle,  the  high  straight  cliffs  going  out  to  Pedn 
Boar.  Between  you  and  the  water  there  is  a  high 
rocky  croft,  and  when  you  go  down  into  the  valley  you 
will  see  nothing  but  steep  walls  of  green  on  all  sides, 
which  seem  at  night  to  be  built  half-way  to  the  stars, 
shutting  out  the  sea  and  the  winds,  and  sheltering  the 
valley. 

On  the  hill  behind  the  cottage  there  is  another  village, 
j  Kuggar,  or,  as  the  people  call  it,  Kigger.    It  is  smaller 
than  Ruan  Minor,  and  has  no  post  office,  only  a  pillar- 
box,  which  is  cleared  once  a  day  ;   no  shop  and  no 
1  church.    A  steep  road  passes  through  it  which  leads 
1  down  to  Kennack  Bay,  winding  between  low  hedges  ; 
on  the  further  side  there  is  another  valley,  with  sloping 
corn  fields,  scarred  by  waste  rocky  places  which  no 
plough  can  pass  over,  and  green  meadows  where  cattle 
graze  ;  and  then,  beyond  the  first  stretch  of  sand,  yet 
another  valley,  like  a  hollow  cut  out  of  the  solid  earth, 
and  now  grown  over  with  a  soft  multitude  of  trees  and 
gorse  and  heather,  which  rise  into  rocks  and  drop  to  a 
stream  flowing  between  reeds,  on  the  edge  of  the  sand. 
Beyond,  in  the  eastern  bay,  there  is  another  valley,  and 
then  the  cliffs  begin,  and  go  on  across  rocky  plains  of 
heather  to  Coverack,  where  they  turn  bare,  and  so  on  to 
Pedn  Boar  and  Black  Head.   The  coast  here,  seen  from 
Kennack,  is  at  once  violent  and  soft,  at  once  wild  and 
placid,  with  its  broad  outlines  and  delicacy  of  detail, 
the  variety  of  its  colour,  form,  and  mingled  rock  and 
pasturage.      Here  things  are  constantly  falling  into 
pictures  ;  nature  here,  though  opulent,  is  by  no  means 
indiscriminate.    And  it  is  this  touch  of  reticence,  this 
fine  composition,  this  natural  finesse,  that   saves  a 
i  country  so  picturesque  from  the  reproach  of  an  obvious 
!  picturesqueness  :  these  soft  gradations,  this  mastery  of 
1  fine  shades,  nature's  surprising  tact  in  refraining  from 

her  favourite  effects  of  emphasis. 
'      If,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right  as  you  go  through 
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Kuggar,  you  turn  to  the  left,  and  follow  a  flat  road 
going  inland,  you  will  come  out  presently  upon 
the  downs.  The  road  divides  by  the  double  cottage 
where  the  four  dogs  sit  in  their  four  barrels  under  the 
signpost ;  one  way  will  take  you  across  the  downs  to  ; 
Mullion  or  the  Lizard,  and  the  other  way  will  take  you 
to  Helston,  or,  if  you  turn  aside  from  it,  to  a  multitude 
of  places  with  strange  names,  Constantine,  Bosahan,  1 
or  S.  Anthony  in  Meneage.  There  is  a  walk  from 
Gillan  Creek,  by  the  quaint  little  church  of  S.  Anthony, 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  Helford,  which,  in  its 
mingling  of  sea  and  river  and  forest,  its  rocks  and 
sandy  coves  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  is  unlike  any- 
thing I  have  seen  in  England.  Leaving  Dennis  Head, 
from  which  you  can  see  Falmouth  across  the  curve  of 
the  sea,  and  following  the  broad  Helford  River  by  the 
rabbit-warrens,  you  go,  by  a  public  path,  along  the 
margin  of  the  grounds  of  Bosahan,  where  woods  car- 
peted with  ferns  come  down  to  the  sea's  edge,  and 
narrow  paths  lead  up  between  clustering  hydrangeas 
and  exotic  plants  and  grasses  and  tall  bamboos,  which 
grow  there  exuberantly,  as  if  in  their  native  soil. 

I  am  never  tired  of  walking  and  driving  across  the 
downs,  though  they  are  empty  of  shape,  except  where 
a  barrow  heaves  them,  or  a  pool  lies  among  reeds  by 
the  roadside.  They  are  coloured  with  the  white  and 
purple  of  heather,  and  with  the  yellow  of  gorse,  and  a 
wind  from  the  sea  passes  over  them  and  goes  on  to  the 
sea.  You  can  see  the  sea  towards  Cadgwith  on  one 
side  of  Cornwall,  and  the  Marconi  posts  at  Mullion  on 
the  other  side  of  Cornwall.  And  at  night  there  are 
marvellous  sunsets,  filling  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
sky,  and  building  up  delicate  patterns  there,  in  colours 
like  the  colours  of  flowers,  transfigured  by  light. 

It  is  for  its  colour,  largely,  that  I  love  Cornwall,  and 
wherever  you  walk,  on  moorland,  croft,  meadow,  or 
cliffside,  there  is  a  continual  soft  insistence  and  alter- 
nation of  colour.  On  the  downs  the  heather  grows 
sparely,  and  is  less  like  a  carpet  of  Eastern  weaving 
than  on  the  cliffs  beyond  Kennack,  where  one's  feet 
tread  upon  colours  and  scents,  and  all  the  ground  is  in 
bloom.  Grey  rocks  come  up  amongst  these  soft  cover- 
ings, and  go  down,  tufted  with  the  elastic  green  and 
faint  yellow  of  samphire,  into  the  sea  ;  and  the  rocks  are 
spotted  with  lichen  of  violent  gold,  which  is  almost 
orange.  Everywhere  there  is  the  sharp  white  of  cottage 
walls,  and  the  gentle  browns  and  greys  of  thatch ; 
flowers  of  all  colours  swarm  against  the  whitewash, 
and  creepers  catch  at  the  eaves  and  nod  in  at  the 
windows  :  red,  white,  purple,  and  yellow.  White  sea- 
gulls with  their  brown  young  ones  fly  out  over  the 
water  in  circles  ;  cormorants  sit  like  black  weather- 
cocks, each  on  a  solitary  point  of  rock  ;  inland,  the  crows 
cut  black  patterns  on  the  sky  ;  the  grey  sandpipers  run 
over  the  grey  sand.  And  there  are  the  many  colours 
of  sand,  sulphurous  and  salmon-coloured  rocks,  painted 
rocks,  with  all  the  intricate  colourings  of  serpentine  ; 
and  there  is  the  sea,  with  its  warm  blue,  when  it  seems 
almost  human,  and  its  chill  green,  when  it  seems  fairy, 
and  its  white  foam  of  delight,  and  the  misery  of  its 
grey  dwindling  away  into  mist. 

Autumn  is  beginning  :  the  bracken  is  shrivelling 
brown,  and  the  heather  darkening,  and  the  gorse  dry- 
ing to  dust  and  flowering  yellow,  and  the  grasses 
withering,  and  the  leaves  of' the  trees  yellowing  and 
falling.  The  corn  has  all  been  carried,  and  stands, 
golden  beside  the  pale  hay,  in  great  solemn  ricks  in 
the  farmyards.  All  the  green  things  of  the  earth  begin 
to  brighten  a  little  before  they  fade. 

Arthur  Symoxs. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  RUSSIA  AS  IT  IS  NOT." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  26  September,  1904. 
Sir, — In  fairness  to  me  may  I  ask  you  to  set  right 
several  mistakes  which  your  critic  made  in  reviewing 
my  book,  "  Russia  as  it  Really  Is  "  ? 

In  order  to  prove  that  my  knowledge  of  Russian 
affairs  is  not  so  extensive  as  I  claim  it  to  be,  he  cites 
what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  several  errors  in  the  I 


book.  In  the  first  place  he  quarrels  with  me  because 
the  cook  of  one  of  my  friends  in  Russia  is  an  expert  at 
preparing  a  dish  of  sausages  and  cabbage.  I  confess 
I  cannot  see  why  she  should  not  be  able  to  cook  this 
particular  dish  in  Russia  nor  what  bearing  her  culinary 
efficiency  has  upon  the  truth  of  my  statements.  In 
the  next  place  your  critic  says  that  I  have  called  a 
passport  a  "  chorosho  povidenia  ".  I  never  did  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Indeed  I  was  at  some  pains  to 
explain  the  difference  between  a  passport  and  a 
"chorosho  povidenia  "  to  my  readers.  Your  critic  has 
evidently  confused  in  his  mind  a  "droshka"  with  a 
" jin-rikshaw ".  He  speaks  of  a  "droshka"  as  a 
"  particularly  flimsy  vehicle  ",  accuses  me  of  driving  in 
one  from  Yaroslav  to  Tomsk — which  I  have  never 
done  and  never  said  that  I  have  done — and  states 
that  the  distance  is  "  several  hundred  miles  ",  whereas 
it  is  some  thousands.  He  goes  on  to  say  That 
Russians  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  list 
of  arrivals  at  S.  Petersburg  hotels  in  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  "New  York  Herald".  Here,  again,  I 
never  said  that  they  are.  The  two  men  who  read  of 
my  arrival  in  S.  Petersburg  in  that  journal  were  an 
American  and  an  Englishman,  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
book.  Your  critic  sagely  objects  that  the  Governor  of 
Moscow  would  not  ask  strangers  to  dine  with  him  at  a. 
first  interview  on  the  strength  of  an  introductory  Jetter 
from  an  excommunicated  doctor  of  medicine.  Very 
possibly  he  would  not.  But  if  your  critic  had  read 
"  Russia  as  it  Really  Is  "  before  reviewing  it,  he  would 
have  discovered  that  I  did  not  receive  my  introduction 
to  the  Governor  from  "an  excommunicated  doctor  of 
medicine  ",  but  from  an  official  whose  status  I  have 
given  as  "  ispravnik  ",  though  that  was  not  actually 
the  position  which  he  held. 

Then,  with  a  burst  of  Christian  (orthodox)  charity, 
your  critic  says:  "Let  us  grant  that  these  and  other- 
errors  of  a  similar  nature  throughout  the  book  are  but 
trivial  slips  "  !  Not  to  be  behindhand  in  generosity, 
I  too  will  say  :  "  Let  us  grant  that  these  and  other 
errors  of  a  similar  nature  throughout  the  review  are 
but  trivial  slips." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Carl  Joubert. 

[We  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Joubert  that  we  had  no  inten- 
tion of  quarrelling  with  him  "  because  his  friend's  cook 
is  an  expert  at  preparing  "  a  savoury  dish  of  sausages 
and  Sauerkraut.  Our  only  object  was  to  point  out  that 
the  word  "  Kolbash  ",  employed  by  Mr.  Joubert,  is  not 
Russian.  Neither  is  "chorosho  povidenia"  of  which 
Mr.  Joubert  states  (p.  158)  that  it  is  "  sometimes  a 
more  useful  document  than  a  passport."  There  is  no 
such  vehicle  as  a  jin-rikshaw  in  use  in  Russia.  The 
droshky,  not  droshka,  is  a  flimsily  built  conveyance 
used  for  town-cab  purposes  and  is  totally  unfit  for  long 
country-road  journeys.  We  regret  that  we  mistook 
the  nationality  of  Mr.  Joubert 's  friends  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  a  newspaper  published  in  Paris  for 
information  concerning  visitors  staying  at  S.  Petersburg 
hotels.  Regarding  the  letter  of  introduction  which 
gained  for  Mr.  Joubert  an  immediate  invitation  to 
dinner  at  the  house  of  the  Governor  of  Moscow,  the 
tact  alone  that  it  was  signed  by  the  ispravnik  (a 
petty  rural  police  officer)  and  not  by  his  friend  the 
excommunicated  doctor  unfortunately  does  not  tend 
to  enhance  the  efficacy  of  its  reputed  magical  pro- 
perties.— Ed.  S.  R.] 


CANADA  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Canada  Life  Assurance  Company, 
14  King  William  Street,  30  September,  1904. 

Sir, — While  thanking  you  for  the  notice  of  this,  the 
oldest  Colonial  Life  Assurance  institution  in  the  Empire, 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  inst.,  I  would 
venture  to  point  out  that  the  author  of  the  article 
apparently  displays  some  little  prejudice,  which  is 
regrettable,  and  on  one  or  two  points  he  is  altogether 
in  error. 

It  is  true  we  get  credit  for  valuing  our  new  business 
on  a  3  per  cent,  basis,  but  it  is  stated  that  we  only  earn 
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7^4  8s.  per  cent.,  whereas  we  claim  that  our  interest 
earnings  last  year  were  over  ^4  11s.  per  cent,  cal- 
culating the  rate  on  the  mean  of  our  funds,  as  is  usual. 
A  difference  of  over  35.  per  cent,  on  ^5,360,000  is 
obviously  something  quite  considerable,  and  if  the 
writer  of  the  article  previously  thought  our  bonus 
prospects  "fairly  good",  as  he  stated,  he  must  now 
admit,  in  view  of  this  3J.  per  cent,  understatement, 
that  they  have  improved  very  materially. 

We  admit  that  our  ratio  of  expenses  to  premium 
income  is  at  the  moment  rather  high,  but  we  deny  that 
this  in  itself  indicates  extravagant  management,  as  the 
article  suggests.  It  is  quite  possible  for  an  office  to  , 
have  a  ratio  of  expense  to  premium  income  of  over 
30  per  cent.,  and  yet  be  more  economically  administered 
than  another  office  whose  ratio  is  only  10  per  cent. 
On  this  point  I  may  state  that  since  1900  we  have 
opened,  furnished,  and  equipped  over  thirty  new 
branches  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Great 
Britain,  and  have  written  off  every  penny  of  expense 
connected  therewith.  We  have  no  item  of  "  Furniture 
and  Fittings  at  Head  Office  and  Branches  "  figuring  in 
our  balance-sheet  as  an  asset  ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  in  three  short  years  we  have  nearly  trebled 
our  new  business  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  our 
expenses  are  moderate.  For  the  next  few  years  we  do 
not  intend  entering  fresh  fields,  but  rather  to  bend  our 
energies  to  the  task  of  consolidating  and  strengthening 
our  organisation  in  the  territories  we  already  operate 
in,  so  that  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  our 
expense  ratio  will  gradually  fall  to  normal  proportions. 

Your  reviewer  states  :  "  We  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  policy  in  its  prospectus  which  offers  supe- 
rior attractions  to  those  which  can  be  obtained  else- 
where." We  do  not  pretend  to  claim  that  the  "  Canada 
Life  "  is  able  to  confer  miraculous  benefits  on  its  policy- 
holders, but  we  do  claim  to  offer  Life  assurance  com- 
bined with  a  good  investment,  to  the  British  public,  in 
as  attractive  and  substantial  a  fashion  as  they  can  get 
elsewhere,  and  we  claim  further,  that  as  Canada  has 
unquestionably  a  very  great  future  before  it,  this 
company,  as  its  principal  Life  office,  must  share  in  that 
Sfreatness. 

I  cannot  understand  the  statement  that  the  10  per 
cent,  share  of  surplus  belonging  to  the  proprietors 
must  be  regarded,  from  any  point  of  view,  as  expendi- 
ture. Would  the  writer  of  the  article  regard  the  20  per 
cent,  and  25  per  cent,  share  of  surplus  which  some  of 
the  very  best  of  home  Life  offices  reserve  for  their 
proprietors  in  the  same  way  ?  If  he  did  he  would  very 
quickly  be  shown  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  He 
would  be  shown  that  proprietary  companies  give  a 
good  quid  pro  quo  to  their  policy-holders  for  any  divi- 
dends that  proprietors  may  get. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

A.  D.  Chevne,  Manager. 


THE  FASHIONABLE  DOCTOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Obviously  your  contributor  is  an  idealist. 
I  am  a  realist.  Moreover,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  born 
and  bred  in  the  ^sculapian  atmosphere  of  Harley 
Street,  the  headquarters  of  the  healing  art.  Therefore, 
I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the  higher  walks  of  the 
medical  profession  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
inner  life.  Familiarity,  frankly,  has  bred  contempt  in 
certain  cases,  not  so  much,  however,  for  the  man's 
kindliness  as  for  his  intelligence  and  skill  :  and  a 
critical  disposition  has  made  me  ready  to  see  faults 
rather  than  to  gloss  over  imperfections.  Herein  I  am  a 
realist  :  but,  nevertheless,  I  feel  that  your  contributor 
has  been  unfair  by  exacting  an  ideal  in  a  world  of  short- 
comings. 

The  doctor  of  every  rank  is  much  what  the  public 
lias  made  him — that  public  which  in  extremis  demands 
so  much,  but  when  convalescent  grudges  the  cost  and 
is  the  first  to  complain.  Again,  the  public  regard  a 
man's  cuffs  rather  than  his  qualifications  :  and  the 
frayed  linen  of  the  newly  qualified  genius  does  not 
appeal  to  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  dandiacal  sheen  I 
of  prosperity.  In  the  struggle  for  existence,  which  in  | 
Harley  Street  means  years  of  labour  before  the  large  ; 


debit  is  turned  into  a  reasonable  credit,  a  man  must 
make  himself  known.  It  is  unprofessional  to  advertise. 
He  must  use  his  personality  and  go  out  into  society. 
However  hard  the  day's  work  has  been,  he  must  put  in 
his  appearance  at  my  lady's  rout  and  shake  the  hand  of 
which  to-morrow  he  will  feel  the  pulse.  If  not,  he  will 
go  to  the  wall.  Again,  when  a  success  and  the  master 
of  annual  thousands,  he  is  expected  by  the  exigencies  of 
our  social  code  in  his  turn  to  entertain  :  or  he  puts 
himself  under  the  stigma  of  meanness.  It  is,  also,  a 
legitimate  way  of  keeping  himself  in  the  public  eye. 
Moreover,  by  the  time  of  his  success  he  has  daughters 
to  marry  ;  and  for  their  sakes  he  is  forced  to  entertain 
the  world  and  his  wife,  however  wrapped  up  he  may  be 
in  Rontgen  rays  or  the  bad  behaviour  of  bacteria. 
Your  contributor's  ideal,  morbid,  monkish,  mediaeval, 
would  live  and  die  unknown,  lost  in  the  keen  competi- 
tion of  the  times  we  live  in.  A  skeleton  would  years 
afterwards  be  found  in  a  disused  Harley  Street  attic  : 
and  by  its  side  a  scalpel  rusty  from  never  having  been 
used.  Such  a  life  would  be  wasted  for  all  the  good  it 
would  do.  We  do  not  live  in  an  age  of  ideals.  We 
must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  age,  until  we  are  big 
enough  men  to  adapt  the  age  to  ourselves. 

Again,  is  it  desirable  that  our  doctors  should  live  a 
life  apart  and  not  share  in  our  dinners  and  our  bridge- 
parties  ?  We  should  lose  many  of  our  most  intel- 
lectual companions  and  our  most  brilliant  conver- 
sationalists, to  say  nothing  of  sans-atout,  for  no 
reason  beyond  a  sentiment  carried  to  excess.  Jack 
would  become  a  dull  boy,  lacking  sadly  in  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  For  a  doctor  give  me  a  man 
of  the  world,  gifted  with  good  manners  and  great 
tact,  grafted  on  unimpeachable  qualifications.  I  want 
no  theorist,  no  idealist  to  tap  my  chest  or  remove  my 
useful  appendix — I  want  a  man  I  can  meet  on  common 
ground  and  level  terms  :  and  then  I  will  give  him  my 
confidence.  The  case  your  contributor  cites  is  an 
extreme  one.  All  doctors  have  their  consulting  hours  : 
and  nothing  could  be  more  decorously  dull  during  the 
prescribed  periods  than  their  houses.  Only  urgent 
illness  should  be  allowed  to  intrude  upon  his  little 
leisure  ;  and  then  generous  allowance  should  be  made. 
In  conclusion,  may  I  add  that  for  years,  as  a  physician's 
son,  I  had  the  best  that  Harley  Street  could  give  me 
gratis  ;  and  now  that  I  pay  fees  like  others  outside  the 
profession,  I  do  not  find  myself  more  carefully  or  kindly 
treated,  for  that  were  impossible.  The  doctor  of  the 
"  itching  palm  "  doubtless  exists,  but  he  is  an  exception, 
one  of  a  greedy  few  discoverable  in  every  walk  of  life. 

I  enclose  my  card  and  beg  to  remain, 
Yours  faithfully, 

E.  G.  j.  B. 


SIR  GILBERT  PARKER'S  PUPPETS. 

S.S.  "  Saxon  "  :  27  September,  1904. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — On  my  way  to  South  Africa,  I  have  seen  in 
your  issue  of  24  September  a  review  of  my  novel, 
"A  Ladder  of  Swords",  which  is  little  likely  to  inspire 
gratitude  or  respect  in  the  mind  of  its  author.  The  tone 
and  temper  of  the  article  seem  to  belong  to  the  field  of 
suburban  politics,  with  its  acrimony  and  its  misrepre- 
sentation, rather  than  to  that  quieter  garden  of  litera- 
ture where  judgment  should  be  serene  and  criticism 
above  malice. 

In  reference  to  this  particular  review,  I  will  not  press 
the  point  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  criticisms  in  journals 
as  important  as  the  Saturday  Review  have  found  in 
this  tale  the  true  Elizabethan  spirit  and  simplicity  and 
naturalness  as  well.  It  is  possible  that  all  their  judg- 
ments were  wrong,  and  that  the  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Review  is  right,  but  the  evidence  does  not  point  that 
way.  I  venture  to  say  that  my  knowledge  ot  the 
Elizabethan  period  and  my  feeling  for  the  literature 
and  for  the  events  of  that  time  will  bear  distin- 
guished comparison  with  the  obvious  and  reck- 
less ignorance  of  your  critic.  He  complains  ot 
theatrical  verbiage  and  he  quotes  words  which  he 
does  not  recognise  as  the  words  of  Elizabeth,  in 
a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  Edward  VI. , 
when  she  was  yet  a  very  young  woman  and  under  the 
tuition  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scholars  that 
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England  knew.  He  flings  these  sentences  in  my  face 
as  the  utterances  of  "  puppets  ". 

"  Ye  have  drawn  a  fair  picture  of  this  mortal  me,  and 
though  from  the  grace  of  the  picture  the  colours  may 
fade  by  time,  give  by  weather,  may  be  spoiled  by 
chance,  yet  my  loyal  mind  nor  time  with  her  swift 
wings  shall  overtake,  nor  the  misty  clouds  may  darken, 
nor  chance  with  her  slippery  foot  may  overthrow." 
.  These  are  not  my  words.  It  was  my  duty  to  repre- 
sent Elizabeth  as  she  was,  in  so  far  as  my  reading  of 
history  and  my  humble  capacity  could  make  that 
possible.  Elizabeth  was  theatrical  in  most  of  her  public 
utterances.  Her  speech  to  the  people  at  the  May  Day 
celebration,  which  forms  one  of  the  chapters  of  my 
book,  was  in  actual  substance  and  in  tone  a  speech 
which  she  actually  did  deliver  on  just  such  an  occasion 
as  I  indicate.  English  historians  of  Elizabeth's  time 
know  well  that  she  had  the  glaring  defects  of  her  great 
qualities.  She  loved  England  well,  but  she  loved 
Elizabeth  scarcely  less.  Her  public  life  was  one 
long  series  of  political  and  personal  evasions.  She 
was  ever  playing  to  the  gallery.  That  she  was 
great  enough  to  emerge  triumphant  and  celebrated 
from  these  theatrical  demonstrations  is  evidence  of  a 
powerful  and  noble  personality. 

In  writing  of  her  in  this  little  tale,  not  intended  to  be 
more  than  it  was — a  slight  but  true  historical  episode,  I 
meant  to  give,  as  far  as  I  went,  a  truthful  impression  of 
this  woman,  whom,  as  Queen,  the  necessities  of  policy 
drove  into  rhetorical  hypocrisies  of  sentiment  and 
action.  Your  reviewer  finds  nothing  of  this  in  my 
book.  If  he  had  not  displayed,  as  he  has  displayed,  in 
his  review,  a  peevish  ignorance  almost  unbelievable  in 
the  pages  of  the  cultured  and  erudite  Saturday 
Review,  I  should  not  have  asked  for  space  to  refer  to 
the  article.  It  is  the  first  occasion  since  I  began  to 
write  books  that  I  have  ever  made  any  public  response 
to  a  criticism  good  or  bad,  but  the  occasion  warrants 
this  exception  to  a  wise  rule.  If,  as  the  writer  of  your 
article  in  the  last  words  of  it  suggests,  1  should  do  well 
not  to  make  automata  that  have  no  intelligence,  it 
might  be  equally  well,  were  your  reviewer  to  apply  his 
intelligence  to  themes  within  his  knowledge  and  his 
grasp.        I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Gilbert  Parker. 

[Sir  Gilbert  Parker  takes  the  letter  of  a  "  very 
young  woman  ",  still  "  under  the  tuition  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  scholars  that  England  knew  ",  in  an 
age  that  strove  in  writing  to  be  bombastic  and  artificial, 
and  uses  it  for  the  impromptu  reply  of  the  same  woman, 
grown  robust  and  impetuous,  and  well  past  her  middle 
years,  to  a  question  which  had  no  conceivable  relation 
to  the  occasion  which  had  prompted  her  epistle. 
Could  any  more  damning  evidence  be  required  of  an 
indifferent  imagination  ?  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  seems  to 
think  we  are  quarrelling  with  his  judgment  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Really  we  never  considered  it.  What  could 
it  matter?  It  would  indeed  have  been  malicious  to  try 
Sir  Gilbert's  story  by  any  historic  standard.  "  One 
does  not  complain  that  the  facts  and  the  people  are 
out  of  keeping  with  a  specified  time,  but  that  they  are 
out  of  keeping  with  all  time."  Our  fault  is  that  we 
do  not  take  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  at  his  own  estimate. 
We  take  him  rather  at  the  estimate  of  his  Canadian 
fellow-countrymen. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


EXPERTS  IN  ENGLISH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glinton  Rectory,  Market  Deeping. 
Sir, — May  I  make  my  little  protest  against  a  grow- 
ing use  of  the  word  infinite?  It  is  used  to  mean  any- 
thing incalculable  either  by  reason  of  its  magnitude  or 
of  our  ignorance,  a  good  many,  or  a  good  deal.  For 
instance,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  in  introducing  his 
Budget,  said,  that  if  a  shilling  more  were  put  on  each 
barrel  of  beer,  the  takings  of  the  Excise  would  be 
infinitely  less.  That  is  the  worst  instance  I  have 
noticed.  It  is  not  merely  screaming,  it  may  be  likened 
to  the  reporter's  "almost  decimated"  when  he  meant 
that  a  troop  had  lost  nearly  every  man  in  it. 

Yours  faithfully,  R.  C.  Faithfull. 


REVIEWS. 

CRITICISM   AND  MR.  SAINTSBURY. 

"A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe 
from  the  Earliest  Texts  to  the  Present  Day."  By 
George  Saintsbury.  Vol.  III.  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  Blackwood.     1904.    20s.  net. 

REVIEWING  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Sairitsbury's 
"  History  of  Criticism  "  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  we  pointed  out  that  the  period  which  that 
volume  dealt  w  ith  represented  a  spectacle  dreary 
enough  :  inky  persons  squabbling  over  terms  with  a 
complete  unconsciousness  that  around  them,  at  the  very 
moment,  life  is  going  on  its  way  uninterrupted.  The 
present  volume,  which  goes,  roughly  speaking,  from 
Lessing  to  Pater,  deals  with  what  might  properly  be 
termed  the  age  of  criticism,  and  here  Mr.  Saintsbury, 
not  unnaturally,  is  much  more  entertaining,  as  well  as 
much  more  genuinely  instructive.  No  writer,  and  the 
critic  least  of  all,  can  make  bread  without  corn,  and 
here  the  chronicler  of  criticism  has  at  last  something 
adequate  to  chronicle.  Even  now  we  are  not  convinced 
that  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  really  an  adequate  critic,  or  that 
he  is  always  able  to  explain  to  us  why  when  he 
admires  good  writers  he  admires  them.  But  we 
I  can  no  longer  say  that  his  history  "does  not  say  a 
single  illuminating  thing  about  the  art  of  which  it  is 
an  exposition  ",  especially  after  reading  page  533,  in 
which  the  instantaneous  and  inevitable  quality  of  what 
is  essentially  poetry  is  defined  and  defended  with  an  un- 
common exactitude  of  vigour.  What  is  said  on  that 
page  is  so  true  that  one  would  have  been  tempted  to 
describe  it  as  a  truism,  before  reading  this  immense 
volume,  from  which  one  learns  how  few  among  even 
the  great  critics  of  the  world  have  learnt  so  much 
as  that  ABC  of  criticism. 

How  far  this  volume  will  have  any  general 
popularity  we  are  unable  to  say  :  probably  its  subject  is 
against  it  ;  but,  in  spite  of  much  incidental  anger,  we 
have  read  it  through  with  an  amount  of  interest 
which  no  theoretical  differences  could  diminish.  Gray, 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Diderot,  Joubert,  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
Hazlitt,  Sainte-Beuve,  Matthew  Arnold,  Nietzsche, 
Pater:  what  a  list  grows  up  under  one's  pen,  in  a 
mere  recollection  of  the  writers  of  whom  Mr.  Saints- 
bury treats  !  And  though  it  may  be  thought  that  he  is 
a  little  less  than  just  to  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  even 
Lamb,  and  a  little  more  than  just  to  Hazlitt  and  Sainte- 
Beuve,  there  is  not  one  of  these  names,  or  of  a  hundred 
minor  ones,  to  which  at  least  due  space  and  a  judgment 
as  impartial  as  may  be  is  not  given.  Let  us,  then, 
take  from  Mr.  Saintsbury  a  few  instances  of  that 
faculty  of  "  enthusiastic  appreciation  ",  which  he 
himself  considers  "the  highest  function  of  criticism ". 
1  First,  there  is  Coleridge,  and  among  the  best  pages 
1  in  the  book  are  the  pages  on  Coleridge.  "So,  then, 
there  abide  these  three,  Aristotle,  Longinus,  and 
Coleridge  ",  he  tells  us  with  no  more  than  due  empha- 
1  sis;  and,  on  another  page:  "Aristotle,  Longinus, 
Coleridge,  are  creeds".  Blake,  a  very  great  and  a 
very  little  understood  critic,  is  accepted  at  something 
like  his  true  worth  ;  and  it  is  justly  said  of  some  of 
his  critical  flashes  that  "they  are  almost  enough  to 
start,  in  a  fit  mind,  the  whole  system  of  romantic  criti- 
cism in  its  more  abstract  form,  and  sometimes  even  in 
its  particular  and  concrete  appellations  ".  Homely  and 
forgotten  folk,  like  the  Rev.  John  Mason,  who  in  1749 
wrote  excellently  on  "The  Power  of  Numbers  and  the 
Principles  of  Harmony  in  Poetic  Compositions  "  are  drag- 
ged out  of  their  obscurity,  and  set  back  in  daylight,  while 
the  gangs  of  Giffords  are  thrust  back  contemptuously 
into  that  outer  darkness  in  which  their  gnashings  of 
teeth  were  so  long  heard.  Prim  popular  pretenders, 
like  the  late  Mr.  Hutton,  are  duly  characterised,  while 
a  demoralised,  but  essentially  sane,  critic  like  the 
author  of  "The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  "  is  given  no 
more  than  his  due,  but  the  whole  of  it.  Here  we  shall 
find  equal  justice  done  to  Diderot  and  to  Gray,  and  we 
shall  find  justice  done,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to 
Chateaubriand,  in  whom  is  recognised  "  the  first 
brilliant  exponent  of  Critical  Imagination  ",  "  the  first 
,  great  practitioner  of  imaginative  criticism  since  Longinus 
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himself".  If  Joubert  could  be  overpraised,  the  passes 
which  follow  would  have  overpraised  him  ;  but  the 
mere  extracts  which  accompany  the  praise  justify  it. 
Baudelaire  is  not  forgotten,  and  Gautier  is  praised  with 
warmth  and  precision. 

The  pages  on  Pater  are  so  full  of  just,  and,  even  now, 
not  too  common,  enthusiasm,  they  vindicate  for  him  so 
rightly  the  position  of  the  most  precise  definer  and 
formulariser  of  the  whole  modern  tendency  in  criticism  ; 
they  express,  in  fact,  something  so  like  genuine  dis- 
cipleship,  that  one  hardly  likes  to  cavil  at  the  uncertain 
choice  among  Pater's  work,  and,  in  particular,  the 
selection  of  the  "  Essays  from  the  'Guardian'  "  as  in 
any  sense  representative.  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  even  in  a 
little  confusion  as  to  the  exact  matter  contained  in  that 
volume,  or  he  would  not  represent  the  Wordsworth 
review  as  a  "  tender,  or  rather  pilot-boat  "  to  the  essay 
on  Wordsworth  in  "  Appreciations  ",  or  say  that  "  actual 
passages  and  phrases  from  the  smaller,  earlier,  and  less 
important  work  also  appear  in  the  larger  and  later  ". 
The  fact  is  that  the  Wordsworth  review  is  made  up 
almost  wholly  out  of  the  "Appreciations"  essay,  which 
had  already  appeared  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review". 

But  in  these  pages  there  is  not  only  "  enthusiastic 
appreciation"  of  a  refreshing  and  reasonable  kind,  there 
is  also  a  certain  amount  of  very  welcome  protest  against 
false  idols  and  false  ideals.  The  account  of  Taine's 
"  History  of  English  Literature  "  ma)-  perhaps  be  unduly 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  book  is,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury 
admits,  "perhaps  the  history  of  literature  which  has 
most  of  literature  itself"  ;  but  it  is  no  more  nor  less 
than  strictly  accurate  in  its  emphatic  insistence  on  what 
is  "null",  "ludicrous",  and  "positively  and  utterly 
worthless"  in  that  "famous  and  engaging"  book. 
There  is  much,  and  much  that  is  essential,  in  Goethe 
that  Mr.  Saintsbury  does  not  see  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  truth  in  his  protest  against  the  vague  general 
worship  of  Goethe  which  is  still  not  extinct  in  England, 
and  especially  in  his  protest  against  the  somewhat 
futile  and  misleading  theory  of  "culture"  for  which 
Goethe  must  be  made  responsible.  It  is  well  that  some- 
one should  have  said,  of  the  favourite  "  er  kann  jetz  nicht 
mehr  helfen  ",  the  reference  of  all  excellence  in  literature 
to  its  personal  and  private  utility,  that  "the  idea  that 
such  and  such  a  writer  '  won't  pay ',  that  you  can't  '  get 
culture  '  out  of  him,  is  the  pure  Philistinism  of  culture 
itself".  It  is  in  dealing  with  such  questions  as  these 
that  Mr.  Saintsbury's  corsair  qualities  are  seen  at  their 
best  ;  he  has  no  flag  to  fight  under,  acknowledges  no 
treaty  with  the  enemy,  and  can  capture  many  strong 
positions  by  surprise. 

Thus,  throughout  the  book,  he  does  good  service  by 
attacking  many  high-walled  formulas,  and,  to  the  best 
of  his  lights,  he  is  undoubtedly  honest  in  attacking  what 
he  attacks  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  these  pages 
without  realising  that  he  is  frequently  attacking,  not 
formulae  behind  their  walls,  but  living  ideas,  which  he 
mistakes  for  them.  Is  there  not  indeed  in  his  mind  a  cer- 
tain prejudice  against  ideas  themselves?  We  find  him 
praising  Schlegel  for  "  being"  freer  than  any  German  critic 
from  a  temptation  to  '  speak  off  book ',  to  shirk  and  jilt 
the  Book  itself,  for  expatiatory  flirtations  with  so-called 
Ideas".  He  adds:  "He  is  in  the  main  faithful  to 
Literature,  and  there  is  no  higher  praise ".  What, 
then,  does  he  take  literature  to  be,  if  he  would  divorce 
it  even  from  ideas  ?  Take  ideas  from  literature,  and 
what  remains  is  technique,  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
too  carefully  considered,  if  only  it  is  not  allowed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  end  towards  which  it  is  a  means. 
All  Mr.  Saintsbury's  sneers  at  "  Philosophy"  come  to 
that  :  a  refusal  to  consider  fundamental  ideas.  We  see 
it  in  the  curious  foot-note  in  which  he  explains  his 
reasons  for  not  giving  Keats  (though  he  gives  Shelley) 
a  place  in  the  text.  Admitting  that  Keats'  letters  are 
"full  of  critical  or  quasi-critical  passages  of  the 
highest  interest  ",  he  declines  to  consider  them  as 
criticism  because  they  are  "somewhat  too  spontaneous 
and  automatic,  somewhat  too  much  of  a  mere  other 
phase  of  his  creation  ".  Here,  that  is,  he  finds  funda- 
mental criticism,  the  only  wholly  valuable  kind, 
'•  poetry  speaking  of  herself",  and  he  will  not  listen, 
because  he  can  recognise  it  only  when  it  comes  to  him 
as  something  external.  For  the  same  reason  he  does 
not  even  mention  Rossetti,  who  has  left  finer  fragments 


of  poetic  criticism  than  anyone  since  Coleridge  ;  and 
he  does  less  than  justice  to  the  admirable  shots  and' 
stabs  of  sheer  criticism  in  Byron's  letters,  because 
Byron  theorised  badly.  He  snarls  at  Coventry  Patmore 
on  account  of  a  number  of  petulant  absurdities  of  opinion 
which  need  only  to  be  forgotten,  while  he  overlooks  the 
great  amount  of  really  subtle  and  precise  criticism  of 
first  principles  which  Patmore's  prose  contains.  By 
what  form  of  mental  juggling  he  is  able  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  criticism  of  Blake,  indeed  the  best 
criticism  of  Coleridge,  which  he  so  sincerely  admires, 
is  not  similarly  automatic  and  spontaneous,  is  not  a 
very  onslaught  and  ravishing  of  ideas,  we  cannot  say. 
But  it  is  good  to  find  his  practice  at  times  so  much 
better  than  his  precepts. 

In  some  defiantly  apologetic  pages,  given  up  partly 
to  a  denunciation  of  aesthetics  and  of  philosophical 
criticism,  Mr.  Saintsbury  tells  us  exactly  what  he  has 
to  offer  in  his  "  History  of  Criticism":  "  I  set  before 
myself  and  my  readers  at  the  outset  the  promise  of  a 
simple  survey  of  the  actual  critical  opinions,  actually 
expressed,  in  '  judging  of  authors  ',  by  the  actual  critics 
of  recorded  literature.  .  .  .  Here  are  the  simple  facts, 
disengaged  by  a  certain  amount  of  hard  labour  from 
their  more  or  less  accessible  sources  and  quarries,  and 
ranged,  whether  ill  or  well,  yet  at  any  rate  with  some 

;  system,  and  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  must  be  reason- 
ably easy  to  master.  ...  I  have,  in  short,  endeavoured 
to  give  a  tolerably  complete  collection  of  facts  which 
have  never  been  collected  before."  That  is  a  sturdy 
promise,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be,  it  has  been  kept. 
Here  is,  indeed,  a  vast,  instructive,  and  most  enter- 
taining collection  of  facts,  collected  with  untiring 
diligence,  and,  in  themselves,  invaluable  to  the  student 
of  literature.  But  a  fact  is  not  a  fossil  which  can  be 
ticketed  and  put  into  a  compartment  of  its  own  ;  a  fact 
in  literature  is  a  living  thing,  which  bears  traces  of 
every  handling.    Now  in  the  first  place  Mr.  Saintsbury 

[  handles  his  facts  very  roughly.  He  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  before  us  his  proud  and  pam- 
pered triviality  of  mind,  and  he  cultivates  a  manner 
of  writing  which  can  be  seen  succinctly  in  two  examples  : 
"  C'est  mon  metier  a  moi  d'etre  professeur  de  litt'era- 
ture,  and  I  am  not  going  to  parvify  my  office  "  :  that  is 
one.  This  is  the  other:  "The  rest  the  Lector  Bene- 
volus  may  consider  as  destined  to  form  part  d/i  Quart 
Livre,  if  I  may  speak  Pantagruelically ".  Mr.  Saints- 
bury has  written  on  English  prose,  and  he  can  at  least 
appreciate  what  Pater  has  written  in  that  "  Essay  on 
Style"  which  he  calls  "altogether,  in  short,  a  great 
paper — a  '  furthest '  in  certain  directions  ".  And  that  is 
how  he  expresses  his  appreciation  !  In  the  manner  of 
it,  then,  this  book  is  trying  to  read,  and  facts  can 
hardly  escape  some  damage  in  a  handling  of  this  rough 
and  ready  sort.  But  there  is  something  more  essential 
than  manner,  there  is  the  whole  attitude  of  mind  on 
which  the  presentation  of  every  fact  depends.  There, 
it  seems  to  us,  in  that  contempt  of  fundamental  ideas, 
that  "  Parnassian"  rejection  of  everything  in  literature 
but  its  technique  (lias  Mr.  Saintsbury  caught  it 
straight  from  Gautier  ?)  he  has  done  much  to  lessen  or 
distort  the  value  of  all  this  material  on  which  he  has, 
in  spite  of  himself,  left  so  much  of  his  own  imprint. 


THE   PSALMS    IN   THE    HANDS   OF  THE 
RESTORER. 

"  The  Book  of  Psalms."    By  T.  K.  Cheyne.    London  : 

Kegan  Paul.    2  vols.     1904.  32.?. 
"  Critica  Biblica."    Part  V.  :  Joshua  and  Judges.  By 

T.  K.  Cheyne.    London  :  Black.    1904.  3s. 

TVT  O  modern  scholar  has  done  more  than  Professor 
-L^i  Cheyne  to  make  the  Psalms  intelligible  to  Eng- 
lish readers.    For  freshness  and  depth  of  insight  his 

1  commentary,  published  sixteen  years  ago,  still  stands 
without  a  rival.  But  Professor  Cheyne  is  never  satis- 
fied with  the  work  of  the  past,  whether  it  is  his  own 
or  another's  ;  always  eagerly  on  the  look-out  for  new 
truth,  always  ready  to  assimilate  it,  one  of  the  most 

1  stimulating  and  open-minded  of  modern  teachers,  he 
has  never  failed  to  place  himself  in  the  van  of  the 

1  forward  movement.    It  is  well  known  that  in  recent 
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years  his  views  have  undergone  a  radical  change  owing 
to  his  conversion  to  the  North  Arabian  theory  of  the 
Berlin  professor,  Hugo  Winckler  ;  but  he  has  deve- 
loped this  theory  on  lines  entirely  his  own  and  in  the 
most  far-reaching  manner.  In  the  new  "  Encyclopaedia" 
it  is  applied  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  Old  Testament  ; 
in  "  Critica  Biblica  "  its  consequences  for  the  Hebrew 
text  are  worked  out  in  detail  ;  and  now  we  have  it 
enforced  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  present  com- 
mentary is  not  a  second  edition  of  the  former  one,  but 
an  entirely  new  book.  There  is  something  heroic  in 
the  thoroughness  with  which  this  distinguished  scholar 
has  sacrificed  his  past  work,  and  worked  through  the 
Old  Testament  afresh  in  the  light  of  the  new  truth  as 
he  conceives  it.  He  has  persuaded  himself  that  the 
text  of  our  Hebrew  Bible  is  not  merely  a  profoundly 
corrupt  but  a  deliberately  altered  form  of  the  original  ; 
in  fact  the  Old  Testament  is  a  palimpsest.  "  This  is 
plainer  in  some  books  than  in  others,  but  nowhere  is  it 
more  manifest  than  in  the  Psalter."  The  underlying 
text  was  first  of  all  corrupted  in  its  early  stages,  and 
then  manipulated  to  produce  an  edifying  sense  :  so  that 
what  we  have  in  our  hands  is  practically  two  Psalters, 
the  newer  preserved  in  the  current  Hebrew  and  Greek 
form,  the  older  exhibited  in  the  present  volumes.  The 
effect  is  in  the  highest  degree  surprising.  Thus  cleaned 
and  restored,  the  familiar  hymns  of  Israel  look  out  at 
us  with  the  face  of  a  stranger.  We  are  assured  that 
they  still  possess  a  spiritual  value  ;  but  the  universal 
language  of  the  religious  soul  has  been  transposed  into 
a  vocabulary  so  tribal  and  remote  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  it  can  be  used  any  longer  for  purposes  of 
devotion.  The  Psalms  are  discovered  to  be,  in  their 
original  form,  nothing  more  than  an  outlet  for  the 
pent-up  feelings  of  the  Jews  under  North  Arabian  oppres- 
sion ;  throughout  the  same  note  is  sounded  with  weari- 
some iteration  ;  verse  after  verse  is  filled  with  the 
names  of  these  oppressive  tribes.  Thus  the  noble 
exordium  of  Ps.  XC.  "  Domine  refugium  "  becomes  : 

"  O  Lord  !  thou  wast  our  stronghold, 
Our  God  age  after  age, 
Before  thou  didst  exalt  Jerahmeel, 
And  didst  magnify  Missur  and  Ishmael. 
Mayest  thou  put  Ishmael  to  flight, 
And  say,  Be  disappointed,  ye  sons  of  Edom  ! 
For  the  Jerahmeelites  tread  thy  people  down, 
The  Ishmaelites,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Misrites." 

It  is  bewildering  to  find  that  Jerahmeel  is  not  only  a 
name  for  Israel's  ememies  ;  the  Psalmists  themselves 
and  the  godly  adherents  of  Israel's  faith  are  often  Jerah- 
meelites ;  even  Jehovah  is  sometimes  Jerahmeel.  And 
this  is  not  all.  Plain  facts  of  history  and  geography 
have  to  give  way  to  the  new  theory.  The  deportation 
of  the  Jews  which  has  left  most  traces  on  the  later 
-writings  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  to  Babylonia 
but  to  North  Arabia— the  statements  of  2  Kings  are  to 
be  altered  accordingly  ;  while  the  North  Arabian  border, 
the  "Negeb"  of  the  Bible,  a  region  of  inhospitable 
mountains,  from  time  immemorial,  one  imagines,  the 
haunt  of  wandering  Bedouin,  was*  in  antiquity  "a 
prosperous  and  productive  land  " — any  assertion  to  the 
•contrary  must  be  "certainly  corrupt".  Hardly  less 
remarkable  is  the  uniformity  of  the  double  process  of 
early  corruption  and  later  manipulation  ;  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  an  original  Jerahmeel  or  Elohim  has 
been  converted  seventy-four  times  into  "  Selah  ", 
Jerahmeel-Ashhur  fifty-six  times  into  "to  the  chief 
musician  ",  that  the  seventy-three  psalms  entitled  "  By 
David  "  originally  bore  the  superscription  "  Of  Arab- 
ethan  ". 

We  have  tried  to  examine  Dr.  Cheyne's  principles  of 
textual  restoration  without  bias  ;  we  should  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  opinions  and  associations  if  the  demand  of 
truth  were  clear  ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  sacri- 
fice is  not  called  for  in  the  present  case.  No  doubt  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  has  suffered  more  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  ;  we  must  make  fuller 
allowance  for  the  vicissitudes  and  accidents  which  it 
underwent  before  the  rise  of  the  Massoretic  school  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  of  our  era,  when  the 
present  recension  was  finally  fixed.  Many  forms  and 
phrases  upon  which  grammarians  have  exercised  their 
ingenuity  are  merely  corruptions  ;  conventional  render- 


ings are  adopted  which  a  close  inspection  finds  to  be 
suspicious.  It  is  the  merit  of  Dr.  Cheyne  that,  by 
drawing  attention  to  this  state  of  affairs,  he  has  roused 
students  to  a  keener  investigation.  But  the  principles 
by  which  he  seeks  to  restore  the  original  text  we  believe 
to  be  fallacious.  The  North  Arabian  theory  is  based  upon 
grounds  which  may  be  sufficient  to  justify  an  applica- 
tion of  it  within  well-defined  limits,  but  are  certainly 
not  enough  to  warrant  a  wholesale  subversion  of 
Israelite  history  ;  in  any  case  it  is  inconceivable  that  it 
can  be  used  as  the  universal  solvent  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  extremities  to  which  Professor  Cheyne  is 
driven  in  order  to  make  his  instrument  work  are 
enough  to  discredit  it.  We  must,  of  course,  keep  an 
open  mind  on  the  subject  of  conjectural  emendation  ; 
when  no  help  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  ancient 
versions,  it  is  the  one  resource  left  ;  but  a  conjecture  is 
only  convincing  when  it  offers  a  natural  relief  from  a 
difficulty  in  accordance  with  the  idiom  and  sense  of  the 
passage  ;  conjectures  based  upon  what,  in  the  critic's 
opinion,  a  psalmist  or  prophet  ought  to  have  written 
possess  comparatively  little  worth.  The  Old  Testament 
itself  furnishes  a  standard  of  the  amount  of  textual 
corruption  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect.  A  good 
many  passages  exist  in  duplicate,  differing  considerably 
in  details  though  agreeing  in  the  main.  Comparing 
these  duplicates  together  we  find  that  letters  are  con- 
fused, words  are  spelled  differently,  irregular  forms  are 
replaced  by  normal  ones  ;  we  find  also  clear  traces  of 
editorial  handiwork,  as  for  instance  the  alteration  of  the 
Divine  name  in  a  certain  collection  of  the  Psalms,  or 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  Chronicler  has  im- 
pressed his  characteristic  point  of  view  upon  his 
excerpts  from  Kings.  But  a  comparison  of  these  dupli- 
cate passages  is  far  from  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  original  text  was  so  fundamentally  different  from 
what  we  have  as  Dr.  Cheyne  supposes.  As  literature 
and  as  the  lofty  utterances  of  religious  faith  the  Psalms 
have  stood  marvellously  the  test  of  time  ;  they  could 
not  have  done  so  if  their  language  had  been  deeply 
corrupted  ;  a  corrupt  text  is  not  usually  vastly 
superior  in  quality  and  sense  to  the  original.  It  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  has  rendered 
such  invaluable  services  to  biblical  science,  should  have 
committed  himself  to  a  position  which  it  is  impossible 
to  accept.  Clever  and  ingenious,  the  fruit  of  immense 
industry  and  learning,  this  edition  of  the  Psalms  can  be 
regarded  only  as  a  critical  tour  de  force. 


THE  TRUE  CAVALRY  SPIRIT. 

"With  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons:  the  Record  of  a 
Cavalry  Regiment  during  the  Boer  War,  1899- 
1902."  By  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  Watkins  Yardley. 
London  :  Longmans.     1904.     16s.  net. 

THE  appearance  of  this  book  is  decidedly  opportune, 
at  first  sight  it  might  be  taken  to  be  merely  a 
regimental  history  of  the  gallant  Inniskilling  Dragoons 
in  the  late  war,  but  in  fact  it  is  that  and  a  great  deal 
more.  We  can  recall  how,  towards  the  end  of  the  war, 
one  of  the  daily  papers  asked  the  questions  :  Why  are 
not  the  cavalry  employed  ?  What  are  they  doing  ? 
In  this  book  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  found. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  infantry  officers,  espe- 
cially those  who  were  engaged  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  declare  that  the  majority  of  our  cavalry  were 
"useless".  This  is  a  terrible  indictment  and  unfortu- 
nately there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  it. 
Why  then  was  this  the  case  ?  We  believe  we  can  give 
at  any  rate  a  partial  solution.  Any  officer  who  seriously 
studied  war  and  who  took  part  in  our  field  days  and 
manoeuvres  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  immediately 
preceding  the  war,  will  readily  recall  the  systematic 
"  dead-set  "  then  made  at  cavalry.  Nothing  they  did 
was  allowed  to  be  successful  :  the  Umpire  .Staff,  either 
from  subserviency  or  ignorance  or  both,  into  whose 
heads  the  disasters  which  befell  the  French  cavalry  at 
Worth  and  Sedan  had  been  dinned,  consistently  ruled 
that  all  charges  of  our  cavalry  in  mimic  warfare  were 
"impossible".  The  Staff  College  School,  which  in 
those  days  positively  battened  on  the  "  War  of  1870" 
and  which  largely  figured  on  the  Umpire  Staff  at  all 
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field  operations,  echoed  these  views.  A  few  inde- 
pendent officers  alone,  notably  men  of  the  type  of  Sir 
Baker  Russell,  inveighed  bitterly  at  these  absurd  deci- 
sions of  the  umpires,  mostly  by  the  way  artillery  or 
infantrymen,  and  predicted  that  they  were  sapping  all 
the  initiative  in  what  used  to  be  reckoned  as  our  most 
forward  arm.  That  such  proved  to  be  the  case  was 
only  too  apparent  to  those  who  served  with  the 
cavalry  in  South  Africa,  for  there  the  true  "  cavalry 
spirit",  save  in  a  few  brilliant  cases,  was  literally  dead 
in  our  army  at  the  beginning-  of  the  war,  killed  by 
faulty  umpiring  and  by  false  theories  in  peace  time. 
The  majority  of  cavalry  officers  went  into  the  war  with 
few  ideas  beyond  dismounting  and  shooting,  few 
wanted  to  gallop  at  their  enemy,  whatever  they  may 
say  now  ;  it  was  not  until  the  later  phases  of  the  war, 
when  our  horses  were  lightly  loaded  and  when  good 
horse-management  had  become  the  rule,  that  this 
desire,  the  true  desire  of  the  cavalry  soldier,  re- 
possessed them.  When  the  war  began,  the  Boers  had 
no  idea  of  facing  lances  and  swords,  and  no  wonder  ! 
It  was  only  after  our  leaders,  in  a  moment  of  temporary 
aberration,  had  ordered  these  weapons  to  be  thrown 
aside  that  the  Boers,  feeling  that  there  was  now 
nothing  to  fear  from  us  at  close  quarters,  actually  took 
to  riding  down  the  British  troops  :  in  fact,  they  acted 
as  cavalry,  for  they  made  their  horses  their  "  principal 
weapon "  and  by  their  aid  closed  in  upon  and  over- 
whelmed their  enemy.  For  when  once  the  issue  is 
joined,  it  is  immaterial  whether  sword,  lance,  revolver 
or  rifle  is  wielded  to  destroy  the  foe. 

Readers  of  this  book  will  learn  how  at  Carolina  the 
Boers  under  Toby  Smuts  actually  charged  the  Innis- 
killings,  and  rode  through  them,  killing  and  wounding 
many,  among  the  latter  the  writer  of  the  book,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Yardley.  On  this  occasion  our  cavalry  was,  in 
consonance  with  the  abnormal  tactics  of  South  Africa, 
spread  out  in  thin  lines  over  miles  of  front  and  the 
Boers  "  drilled  a  hole  "  through  them,  to  use  the 
expressive  parlance  of  a  Dragoon,  and  played  mischief 
with  the  morale  of  the  men.  Rimington's  return  to  the 
regiment  was  signalised  by  a  quick  revival  of  the  true 
cavalry  spirit,  for  he  at  once  began  to  gallop  at  the 
Boers  and  never  stopped  doing  so,  upon  favourable 
opportunities  arising,  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  on  12  February  the  men  who  had 
been  ridden  down  by  the  Boers  four  months  previously, 
rode  over  the  same  commando  and  handled  them 
severely;  "fondled  them  with  their  swords"  in  the 
words  of  a  typical  Irish  Dragoon.  It  is  instructive  to 
read  how  Rimington  invariably  supported  his  cavalry 
attacks  by  shell-fire  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  he 
lost  but  few  men  in  his  bold  tactics  and  made  many 
captures  of  Boers,  for  his  gallant  fellows  never  hesitated 
to  try  to  get  at  the  enemy. 

The  public  are  naturally  sorely  perplexed  on  the 
subject  of  our  cavalry  tactics  and  training,  for  Lord 
Roberts  and  the  "Times"  between  them  have  man- 
aged greatly  to  confuse  the  true  issues  of  the  future 
role  of  cavalry  in  war.  Lord  Kitchener  in  his  recent 
order  on  military  training  dealt  with  the  theoretical 
side  of  cavalry,  but  those  who  have  served  under  him 
have  little  doubt  but  that  in  practice  he  wants  his 
cavalry  to  go  in  at  their  enemy.  It  is  at  any  rate  signi- 
ficant and  a  very  hopeful  sign  that  he  has  selected 
as  his  cavalry  adviser  Colonel  Haig,  an  officer  who 
notoriously  has  no  leanings  towards  making  our  cavalry 
a  species  of  glorified  mounted  infantry  of  the  Robertsian 
type.  The  "  Times  "  in  a  recent  article  which  savoured 
much  of  the  style  of  yet  another  ' '  Fleet  Street  Cardwell ", 
one  who,  whatever  may  be  his  position,  is  certainly  no 
cavalry  officer,  would  appear  to  have  misled  the  public 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  compilers  of  the  new 
Cavalry  Book.  Happily  for  our  cavalry,  there 
has  been  a  complete  swing  of  the  pendulum  since 
the  time  when  Lord  Roberts  spread  consternation 
among  the  capable  cavalry  officers  we  possess  by  his 
astounding  dictum  that  in  future  the  rifle  was  to  be 
viewed  as  "  the  principal  weapon "  of  the  cavalry 
soldier  !  Such  officers  ask  themselves  what  would  be 
their  fate  and  that  of  their  men  if  upon  meeting  a 
division  of  European  cavalry,  whilst  their  leading  brigade 
dismounted  to  shoot  at  the  dust  raised  by  it  in  front, 
they  found  themselves  charged  on  both  flanks  by  regi- 


ments detached  for  the  purpose.  To  be  consistent,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  second  phase  of  such  a  fight  would 
be  for  the  supporting  brigade  of  British  cavalry,  in 
place  of  charging  and  succouring  their  comrades,  to 
dismount  and  fire  at  the  metee  of  friends  and  foes  in 
front  !  It  would  seem  that  in  such  an  eventuality  the 
last  state  of  the  unfortunate  brigade  in  front  line  would 
be  even  worse  than  its  first  state.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  to  disabuse  many  military  men,  let  alone 
civilians,  of  the  idea  that  hostile  cavalry  divisions  who 
will  meet  ten  miles  or  more  in  front  of  the  armies  thev 
are  detached  from,  far  away  from  infantry  support,  wiU 
not  at  once  resort  to  little  hedgerow  battles,  such  as 
the  public  are  familiar  with  in  the  mimic  warfare  in  the 
English  lanes.    We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  all 

j  those  interested  in  cavalry  should  read,  or  if  read,  read 
once  again,  Prince  Kraft's  "  Cavalry  "  and  thus  clear 
their  brains  from  the  muddle  of  South  African 
ideas  and  the  absurdity  of  the  "Cavalry  instruc- 
tions" issued  last  year  "by  authority"  by  those 
who  have  apparently  permitted  the  breath  of  the 
veld  to  obfuscate  their  intellects.  The  German 
Official  Account  of  the  War  gave  our  cavalry  all 
credit  for  their  conduct  under  French  at  Dekiel's  Drift 
on  the  road  to  Kimberley,  when  they  lived  up  to  their 
finest  traditions.  Had  the  right  man  been  in  the  right 
place  and  our  horses  not  been  starved  nigh  to  death  for 
ten  days  or  so  at  Paardeberg  (owing"  to  the  "  excel- 
lence "  of  the  Staff  arrangements)  a  similar  success,  or 
a  better  one,  should  have  been  repeated  at  Poplar  Grove 
and  with  what  far-reaching  results  ! 

To  sum  up,  we  gather  from  this  excellent  book  that 
the  cavalry  that  in  the  future  would  achieve  success 
must  no  longer  attempt  to  carry  18  to  20  stone  weight 
on  its  horses  ;  all  else  must  be  sacrificed  to  mobility 
and  consequently  the  horses  must  be  lightly  weighted 
and  the  usual  accessories  and  necessaries  carried  in 
light  carts  or  waggons.  Not  only  must  a  cavalry 
soldier  be  fit  and  capable  of  continuous  exertion  for  an 
indefinite  period  ;  he  must  further  have  a  good  horse  in 
good  condition  and  be  a  master  of  the  art  of  keeping 
the  same  in  good  condition.  Lastly  every  cavalry 
soldier  must  look  to  his  horse  as  his  "  principal 
weapon  "  and  also  endeavour  to  attain  the  utmost  skill 
in  the  use  of  his  arms,  sword,  lance  or  rifle,  and  he 
must  never  hesitate  "  to  go  for  "  his  enemy  upon  oppor- 

I  tunity  arising. 

One  cannot  but  feel  in  reading  this  book  that  it  gives 
a  faithful  representation  of  real  war  experience,  and  it 
will  surely  prove  an  invaluable  aid  in  keeping  alive  in 
years  to  come  the  true  cavalry  spirit  of  the  gallant 

1  Inniskilling  Dragoons. 


NOVELS. 

"  Genevra."  By  Charles  Marriott.    London:  Methuen. 
1904.  6s. 

Mr.    Charles    Marriott    is    a   writer    whose  work 
must  be  judged  by  quite  other  standards  than  those 
which  are  applied  to  the  books  of  most  modern  novel- 
ists.   He  has  style,  he  has  distinction  and  he  has  the 
literary  sense.    Regarded  as  a  storyteller  pure  and 
simple  his    work   seems    "thin"  beside  the  thrilling 
narratives  of  popular  authors.    He  seems  to  have  no 
particular  power  of  constructing  and  developing  a  plot 
nor  does  he  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  working  up  his 
{  tale  consistently  to  a  climax.     His  strength  lies  in  his 
■  capacity  of  expression.     He  has  the  faculty  of  selecting 
out  of  the  many  words  and  phrases  that  might  just  do 
the  perfect-fitting  ones  that  most   aptly  express  his 
meaning.      His  latest  book  "Genevra"   abounds  in 
illuminating  phrases,  in  happily-turned  sentences.  As 
one  reads  one  is  constantly  conscious  that  he  has  hit 
>  the  mark.    One  could  turn  to  his  book  as  to  a  cloistral. 
;  refuge  from  the  mass  of  hurried,  slipshod  material  that 
is  flung  out  from  modern  presses. 

"Genevra"  is  mainly  a  character-study,  a  presentation 
I  of  the  point  of  view  of  a  singularly  interesting  and 
attractive  woman.  Descended  from  a  once  famous 
family  now  sunk  in  the  social  scale  the  details  of  her 
!  life  amid  uncongenial  surroundings  are  depicted  with 
i  keen  and  sympathetic  insight.  She  was  born  to  love 
!  and  to  beloved.    "Her  whole  person  suggested  ripe- 
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ness,  readiness  as  of  wine  slowly  matured.  .  .  .  Her 
eyes  full  of  sleeping  passion,  haunted  with  ideas,  must 
have  awakened  the  interested  belief  that  she  was  still 
waiting  for  a  crisis."  Her  crisis  comes  at  last  in  the 
person  of  a  painter  of  brutal  talent  who,  attracted  at 
first  by  her  rare  beauty,  has  not  the  "fineness"  to 
understand  her  temperament.  Few  writers  could  treat 
of  the  agony  of  tortured  love  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Marriott.  He  does  not  force  the  note.  There  are  no 
hysterics,  no  wild  appeals  to  the  reader's  pity.  In  a 
few  sentences  with  admirable  self-restraint  he  gives  a 
picture  of  the  starved  yearning  woman  that  fires  the 
imagination  and  haunts  the  memory.  "  Lost  faith, 
dead  love,  and  children  crying  to  be  born." 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  Genevra  that  the  interest  of  the  j 
book  lies.  On  all  his  characters  Mr.  Marriott  bestows 
painstaking  care.  They  stand  out,  each  one  of  them, 
as  real  human  beings  thoroughly  and  passionately  alive. 
Genevra's  brother  the  slack,  weak  inefficient  man,  a 
"  born  server  ",  and  his  wife  a  vulgar  shrew  who  aimed 
at  "  studied  elegance  ".  Admirable  too  is  the  portrait 
of  Mr.  Sampson  Oliver  the  provincial  solicitor  "  so 
maddeningly  well  meaning  "  who  was  always  "  a  little 
more  than  a  gentleman  ".  "  His  expression  and  manner 
were  so  elaborated  that  like  patchouli  they  conveyed 
the  idea  that  they  were  intended  to  conceal  some-  j 
thing  less  inoffensive  than  the  reality."  But  per- 
haps the  most  delightful  character  of  all  is  old  Uter 
Penrose,  Genevra's  pagan  rough-tongued  school- 
master. He  has  little  to  do  with  the  development 
of  the  story  and  is  in  a  sense  dragged  in,  but  he 
needs  no  apology.  He  is  conceived  with  genuine 
humour  and  his  observations  are  worth  recording.  Of 
modern  writers  he  delivers  himself  as  follows  :  "  Well, 
well  !  these  modern  writers  !  ten  sloppy  adjectives  to 
one  little  starving  noun,  like  a  pot-house  bill  of  Jack 
FalstafF  s.  Sack?  Oceans  of  it.  Remember  this, 
Jenny  ;  literature,  prose  or  poetry,  stands  or  falls  by 
the  verb  and  the  noun.  They  are  the  ribs  and  the 
bones  of  it  ;  adjectives  are  the  clothing — the  plum  flesh, 
if  you  will — pretty  enough  but  not  proof  against  time,  j 
It  is  by  the  bones  you  know  the  shape  of  a  thing,  and 
it's  the  bones  that  last.  ...  So  much  for  your  com- 
position ;  for  your  subject  go  to  your  heart,'  and  your 
head  will  take  care  of  itself.  There's  plenty  of  clever- 
ness nowadays,  that  I'll  allow.  Brains?  Any  amount ; 
but  brains  alone  don't  make  literature  any  more  than  a 
schooner's  headlight  makes  a  stout  ship.  It's  heart- 
heart  of  oak  and  the  sails  of  imagination.  Speak  out 
from  your  heart  ;  let  all  you  see  and  hear  sink  into 
your  heart  and  leave  it  simmer  there  till  it  turns  to  song 
like  the  buck  of  milk." 

It  might  seem,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Marriott  has  taken 
a  lesson  from  the  words  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
his  character,  for  a  certain  "preciosity"  which  was 
apparent  in  "The  Column"  is  notably  absent  from 
'^Genevra".  Except,  indeed,  in  the  descriptions  of 
Cornish  scenery,  which  are  somewhat  forced,  laboured 
and  over-coloured.  It  is  not  by  them  that  Mr.  Marriott 
is  to  be  judged.  They  are  put  in,  it  might  appear, 
because  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Cornwall,  and 
the  reader  might  think  he  was  being  deprived  of  his 
natural  rights  if  he  did  not  get  them.  But  the  writer's 
heart  is  not  in  them.  He  deals  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  j 
it  is  when  he  writes  of  men  and  women,  when  he 
analyses  their  thoughts  and  emotions  with  pitiless  and  j 
faithful  insight  that  he  really  holds  the  interest.  It  is 
the  genuine  individuality  of  the  writer  that  makes 
"  Genevra"  a  memorable  book,  and  Mr.  Marriott  will 
be  wise  to  realise  that  he  can  only  interest  when  he  is 
himself  genuinely  interested. 

"  The  Wine  of  Love."    By  H.  A.  Hinkson.    London  : 
Nash.    1904.  6s. 

Round  a  conventional  frame  Mr.  Hinkson  has  built 
up  an  amusing  and  remarkably  life-like  story  of  con- 
temporary Ireland.  If  only  the  plot  matched  the 
characters  the  novel  might  be  given  a  very  high  place,  I 
but  the  love-interest  is  of  a  pattern  that  all  novel- 
readers  recognise  after  a  few  pages.  In  a  happy  valley 
in  Munster  unprofaned  by  leagues  Mr.  Hinkson  plants 
a  young  Catholic  Irish  peer,  his  English  friend  experi- 
menting as  land-agent,  an  American  millionaire  whose 
unintelligent  benevolence  demoralises  the  district,  and 


a  half-dozen  or  so  very  typical  Irish  characters  not  in 
the  least  like  the  Irish  people  of  ordinary  fiction.  The 
contrast  between  Lord  Kilmacduagh,  who  has  seen  the 
world,  and  his  young  neighbour  Valentine  Eyre,  who 
has  stayed  at  home  horse-coping,  is  most  effectively 
brought  out,  while  the  remarkable  proceedings  of  the 
leaguers  when  they  first  invade  the  district  are  abso- 
lutely true  to  life,  though  Mr.  Hinkson  goes  far  to 
spoil  the  picture  by  the  sensational  attempt  to  burn  the 
Earl's  castle.  But  then  he  had  to  give  the  heroine  a 
chance  of  heroism,  and  to  create  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
amongst  the  peasantry,  in  order  that  the  wedding- 
bells  might  chime  in  harmony  with  the  paeans  of  a  con- 
tented tenantry.  The  agitator  is  not  so  easily  check- 
mated in  reality.  The  parish  priest  is  an  admirable 
study  of  a  class  which  is  perhaps  vanishing  before  the 
political  curates  whom  Mr.  Hinkson  hits  off  capitally. 
Father  MacCarthy  stands  out  as  a  champion  of 
animals,  and  it  is  unhappily  not  in  the  least  a  caricature 
to  represent  his  clerical  brethren  as  deprecating  his  fad 
on  the  ground  that  "  animals  had  no  rights  as  against 
man,  and  therefore  it  was  no  sin  to  ill-use  them, 
though,  of  course,  it  should  be  discouraged  ".  To  a 
peasantry  accustomed  to  have  its  steps  marked  out  it  is 
useless  to  offer  such  counsel,  and  the  natural  kindliness 
of  the  people  is  seldom  reinforced  by  their  spiritual 
guides.  Thus  we  have  the  curious  fact  that  priests 
who  have  stamped  out  village  dances  as  sinful  are 
apparently  content  to  see  animals  ill-treated,  thinking 
the  question  one  beyond  their  province. 

"The  Lady  of  Loyalty  House."  By  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy.  London  :  Methuen.  1904.  6s. 
It  is  a  pleasant  romance  of  the  days  when  King 
Charles  and  his  Parliament  were  at  loggerheads  in 
1642  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  devised  for  the  delectation 
of  his  readers.  The  lady  of  the  title-page  is  one 
Brilliana  Harby  chatelaine  of  an  old  place  in  Oxford- 
shire over  which  on  the  outbreak  of  trouble  she  defiantly 
fixed  the  Royal  Standard.  At  abc  it  the  same  time  a 
soldier  of  fortune  returned  to  his  native  village  ;  having 
heard  that  Harby  and  its  contumacious  mistress  had 
roused  the  ire  of  Colonel  Cromwell  and  were  about  to 
be  visited  by  a  party  of  Roundheads,  he  visited  the 
Lady  Brilliana  and  proffered  his  services  in  defending 
the  castle.  How  the  place  was  besieged,  how  it  was 
relieved  and  how  the  dominating  lady  dismissed  all  her 
"  loyal  "  admirers  and  falls  deeply  in  love  with  a 
"  rebel  "  captain,  her  distant  kinsman,  is  brightly  and 
interestingly  set  forth.  Mr.  McCarthy  seems  to  have 
written  his  novel  with  one  eye  on  the  stage,  so  plainly 
does  it  resolve  itself  into  a  series  of  more  or  less 
theatrical  scenes.  We  have  many  historical  stories  as 
good  as  this — but  we  have  many  more  that  are  far  less 
good. 

"After  All."    By  Beatrice  Whitby.    London:  Hurst* 
and  Blackett.     1904.    3^.  6d. 

Cousin  Anne  is  a  feminine  example  of  the  cross- 
grained  relation  so  beloved  by  writers  of  books  about 
children,  and  usually  a  grandfather  whose  heart  is 
touched  and  softened  by  childish  charms.  Eddie  and 
Christabel  are  most  attractive  little  persons,  and  are 
described  with  an  unusual  knowledge  of  child-nature. 
It  seems  unnecessarily  heartrending  that  Cousin  Anne- 
should  be  killed  in  rescuing  a  cat  beloved  by  Eddie, 
but  we  suppose  that  the  transformation  of  her  nature 
would  not  be  complete  without  some  such  conclusive 
act  of  self-sacrifice.  The  book  has  charm  of  a  senti- 
mental kind,  and  to  those  who  like  a  nursery  atmo- 
sphere will  probably  prove  attractive  reading. 

"At  the  Moorings."  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 
London  :  Macmillan.  1904.  6s. 
There  is  a  certain  nobiiity  of  purpose  and  refinement 
of  feeling  in  Miss  Carey's  books  which  raise  them 
above  the  level  of  the  obvious.  She  is  never  tired  of 
inculcating  the  duties  of  self-sacrifice  and  obedience,  of 
showing  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  self-repression  and 
devotion  to  others.  At  any  rate  her  stories  are  more 
wholesome  reading  for  girls  than  studies  of  eroti- 
cism, and  of  the  self-willed  egoism  of  a  "  tempera- 
ment". It  is  all  rather  tame  and  uninspired,  and  the 
superabundance  of  commonplace  detail  is  exasperating, 
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but  she  writes  with  practised  ease  and  a  certain  prim 
intelligence.  The  dialogue  is  ordinary,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  the  intellectual  brilliance  of  "Ned", 
whose  finest  burst  of  humour  is  to  ask  his  sister  for 
"  the  cup  that  cheers  but  does  not  inebriate  ". 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  as  critic,  is  at  his  best  in  the  essay  on 
"  Othello  "  which  he  contributes  to  "  Harpers  Magazine  :;  this 
month.  When  he  writes  about  the  work  of  lesser  Elizabethans, 
stolid  people  may  be  excused  for  sometimes  wishing  that  the 
dithyrambs  could  be  toned  down  a  little — a  process  beyond, 
and  beneath,  Mr.  Swinburne's  power.  But  when  he  writes  of 
a  Shakespearean  masterpiece,  even  the  dullest  of  us  must  delight 
with  a  full  heart  in  his  rhapsodic  method,  catching  from  it  an 
illumination  which  never  can  be  caught  from  a  criticism  written 
by  a  scholar  who  is  not  also  a  poet.  In  this  brief  essay  on 
"  Othello :'  there  are  flashes  of  insight  that  make  it  more 
valuable  than  a  score  of  tomes  by  a  score  of  average  well- 
meaning  and  indefatigable  German  or  British  commentators. 

"  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary."  Vol.  VI.  M — Mandragon. 
By  Henry  Bradley.  Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1904.    5  s. 

This  new  part  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
deals  with  the  middle  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  beginning  with 
the  etymological  dissertation  on  the  letter  M  ends  with 
the  word  mandragon.  It  is  especially  rich  in  illustrative 
quotations  exemplifying  the  usage  of  the  different  words  through 
all  the  stages  of  their  history,  the  comparison  with  the  most 
copious  of  other  dictionaries  being  as  much  as  twelve  times  in 
favour  of  the  Clarendon  Press  publication.  In  the  1 12  pages 
2,584  words  and  special  combinations  are  dealt  with  and 
with  the  more  obvious  a  total  of  3,175.  The  percentage 
of  obsolete  words,  always  an  interesting  feature,  appears 
to  be  remarkably  large,  twenty-seven  per  cent.  :  and  eight 
per  cent,  of  other  words  are  marked  as  alien  or  not  fully 
naturalised.  Each  part  has  some  remarkable  word  which 
forms  its  chief  feature  and  in  this  instance  the  word  is  the 
verb  "make:'  which  in  all  languages  always  presents  the  most 
extraordinary  peculiarities  and  idioms  frequently  imperfectly 
known  even  by  natives  and  a  source  of  perplexity  and  bewilder- 
ment to  foreigners.  It  needs  eleven  pages  of  the  Dictionary 
to  deal  with  its  wonderful  variety  in  English,  and  it  equals  the 
hitherto  unsurpassed  expansiveness  of  the  verb  "  to  go  ".  We 
can  only  admire  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  the 
skill  and  learning  with  which  the  maze  is  threaded  and  perfect 
order  evolved  from  the  philological  chaos  by  Dr.  Henry  Bradley 
by  whom  this  part  has  been  prepared.  An  exceedingly 
fascinating  section  is  that  which  includes  all  words  formed 
from  magnet  and  electron,  in  which  is  traced  the  growth  of 
electrical  science  from  the  primitive  ideas  associated  with  these 
two  words  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth.  We  then  pass  at  a  bound  into  the  new  world  of 
Brewster  and  Faraday's  experiments. 

"The  Natural  History  of  Animals."  By  J.  R.  Ainsworth 
Davis.  Half  Volumes  VI.  and  VII.  London  :  Gresham 
Publishing  Co.    1904.    ys.  each. 

In  these  further  volumes  Professor  Ainsworth  Davis  con- 
tinues his  new  scheme  of  w-riting  a  "  Natural  History  of 
Animals ".  Instead  of  arranging  the  work  on  a  basis  of 
classification  and  dealing  with  each  family  and  order  in  turn, 
beginning  with  Invertebrates  and  passing  up  the  scale  by 
Insects  and  Molluscs  to  the  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds  and 
.Mammalia,  Professor  Davis  divides  his  book  into  sections 
depending  on  the  "  function "  to  be  illustrated.  Thus  para- 
sitism is  treated  in  one  section  and  the  leading  cases  from  all 
parts  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  brought  together  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  principle  ;  the  cuckoo  comes  alongside  the 
lamprey,  and  both  share  the  chapter  with  lice,  ticks  and  the 
disease-producing  protozoa.  The  scheme  has  some  advan- 
tages ;  each  section  has  a  unity  of  purpose  that  is  wanting  in 
the  ordinary  natural  history,  selection  of  material  becomes 
more  easy,  and  there  is  not  the  danger  of  becoming  a  mere 
catalogue.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  recapitulations,  for  the  same  life  history  may  be  re- 
quired as  an  illustration  of  more  than  one  function  ;  again 
the  order  in  which  each  subject  is  treated  has  often 
to  have  the  traditional  systematic  one,  the  link  of  function  being 
of  the  slightest.  However  the  result  is  an  uncommonly  interest- 
ing book  in  which  the  lay  reader  will  not  only  get  accounts  of 
structure  and  habit,  the  staple  of  the  ordinary  natural  history, 
but  will  be  introduced  to  the  other  classes  of  problems  that 
occupy  the  modern  zoologist — the  problems  of  development  and 
reproduction,  the  study  of  the  cell  and  so  forth,  which  do  not 
usually  find  their  way  further  than  the  laboratory  text-books. 
As  might  be  expected  with  so  large  a  field,  the  execution  is 
somewhat  unequal.  Though  specialists  might  be  inclined  to 
quarrel  here  and  there  with  the  treatment  meted  out  to  their 
particular  subjects  Professor  Davis  has  without  doubt  traced 
the  plan  of  a  new  and  valuable  kind  of  natural  history  which  in 


its  turn  by  the  labours  of  successive  minds  will  get  the  balance 
and  smoothness  in  which  the  present  work  is  somewhat  lack- 
ing. The  book  is  lavishly  illustrated,  but  the  pictures  are  of 
variable  quality  ;  the  woodcuts  are  as  good  as  need  be,  but  the 
half-tone  photographic  reproductions  in  the  text  are  often  of 
the  smudgiest  kind,  while  the  colour  prints  after  W.  Kiihnert 
compare  very  unfavourably  with  those  of  the  same  artist's  work 
in  l'errier's  "La  Vie  des  Animaux". 

"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    1  Octobre.  3/r. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  in  this  number  by  M.  de  Witt 
Cuizot  on  the  policy  of  "  Moral  Unity"  which  the  French 
Ministry  boasts  that  it  is  pursuing  in  its  present  campaign 
against  the  Church  and  religion  in  general.  The  writer  has- no 
difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  this  policy  has  been  attempted 
in  France  by  Louis  XIV.  the  Revolution  and  the  Great 
Napoleon.  Although  the  latter  did  not  it  is  true  enforce 
obedience  to  any  particular  creed  he  organised  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  France  so  that  it  became  merely  a  spiritual  militia 

!  for  strengthening  his  own  authority.  M.  Combes  and  his 
friends  are  no  less  intolerant  than  Louis  XIV.  only  they  are 
substituting  atheism  for  Catholicism  and  the  consequences  will 
be  as  disastrous  for  France  as  was  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  M.  de  Witt  believes  that  when  it  really  comes  to 
the  point  the  common  sense  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
will  frustrate  the  folly  of  the  Ministry.  We  hope  it  may  prove 
so  in  the  result,  but  M.  Guizot's  own  figures  show  that  less  than 
half  the  electors  of  France  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls 
and,  unless  this  apathy  be  shaken  off,  we  confess  we  see  little 
prospect  of  the  return  to  real  liberalism  in  matters  of  faith. 
But  the  interference  of  the  State  with  men's  religious  beliefs 
shows  how  little  the  Revolution  did  for  the  real  emancipation 

,  of  the  nation's  mind.  M.  Charmes  brings  forward  a  further 
grave  charge  against  the  Ministry,  viz.  that  they  have  led  the 
strikers  at  Marseilles  to  expect  countenance,  if  not  assistance, 
from  them,  and  he  anticipates  grave  results  when  they  find 

!  no  foundation  for  their  belief  exists.  He  attributes  to  this 
wavering  attitude  of  the  Ministry  the  refusal  of  the  strikers  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  M.  Magnan,  the  arbitrator  chosen  by 
both  sides,  and,  if  this  be  so,  which  is  far  from  unlikely,  it  is 
only  another  strong  reason  for  getting  rid  of  M.  Combes  as 
soon  as  possible. 


THE  OCTOBER  REVIEWS. 

The  war  and  the  fiscal  question  command  only  moderate 
space  in  the  reviews  for  October.  In  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  Baron  Suyematsu  concludes  his  "  complete  history  ", 
from  the  Japanese  standpoint,  of  Russia's  diplomatic  dealings 
in  regard  to  Manchuria  and  Korea  up  to  the  time  that 
Japan  broke  off  relations.  What  Russia  was  to  Japan  before 
the  war  the  "National"  apparently  considers  Germany  is  to 
Great  Britain.  The  anti-German  policy  of  the  "National" 
is  developed  this  month  in  an  article  on  the  wiles  of  the 
Kaiser  who  is  "England's  False  Friend".  In  the  "Fort- 
nightly "  Mr.  Alfred  Stead  shows  how  international  opinion 
concerning  Japan  has  been  revolutionised  by  the  war,  and  con- 
cludes that  Russia,  great  though  her  resources  are,  will  have 
to  turn  to  the  "  German  Shylock "  for  assistance.  The  end 
of  the  war  will  be  in  sight,  he  thinks,  when  Russia  refuses 
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to  bleed  herself  longer  or  "her  sole  friend"  Germany — what 
•of  France? — considers  the  time  has  arrived  when  she  should 
bleed  no  more.  Mr.  Stead  regards  the  military  part  of  the 
campaign  as  settled,  inasmuch  as  Japan  can  still  put  greater 
numbers  of  men  of  better  quality  into  the  field  than  can 
Russia.  Ur.  Dillon  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  does  not  go  so  far 
as  this,  but  he  considers  that  for  eighteen  months  the  balance 
of  the  land  forces  on  both  sides  can  be  held  pretty  evenly  and 
that  things  will  remain  much  as  they  are  at  present.  He 
thinks  Japan  has  underestimated  Russia's  financial  resources. 
A  very  interesting  footnote  to  Japanese  history  is  supplied  by 
•'  Blackwood  ".  The  first  Englishman,  possibly  the  first 
European  after  Marco  Polo,  who  entered  Japan  was  William 
Adams,  who  found  his  way  there  in  1679,  and  secured 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tai-coon  as  an  enemy  of 
the  Portuguese.  From  Adams'  time  to  the  mission  of 
Lord  Elgin  in  1858,  Japan  was  practically  a  sealed  country  to 
Europeans.  Lord  Elgin  found  Japanese  civilisation  pretty 
much  what  it  must  have  been  in  Marco  Polo's  day.  An  article 
of  some  historic  interest  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker's  encyclopedic 
account  in  the  "  .Monthly  Review  ",  under  the  title  "  The  Bear's 
Paw  and  the  Dragon's  Claw  ",  of  the  ancient  relations  of  Russia 
and  China.  The  tariff  question  is  left  this  month  to  Mr.  J.  Als 
Spender  in  the  "  Fortnightly "  and  Lord  Monkswell  in  the 
"  Independent".  Mr.  Spender's  article  is  mainly  a  review  of 
the  forecasts  and  first-fruits  of  the  democratic  conditions 
created  by  the  Reform  Bills  of  1868  and  1885.  He  shows 
how  enfranchisement  of  the  masses  has  done  none  of  the  terrible 
things  predicted  of  it,  but  has  tended  to  create  a  sort  of 
•■oligarchy  of  the  Inner  Cabinet",  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
ascendency  as  a  chief  result.  Mr.  Spender's  view  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  economics  is  at  least  balanced,  if  neither  sound 
nor  convincing,  and  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  "  broad 
view"  taken  by  Lord  Monkswell.  The  "broad  view" 
resolves  itself  into  an  attenuated  and  passionate  attack 
on  the  passion  and  prejudice  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
imported  into  the  protectionist  campaign.  Lord  Monkswell 
lecturing  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  his  controversial  methods  is  the 
best  piece  of  humour  in  the  reviews — at  least  as  much  of  "  an 
extravaganza  "  as  Lady  Currie's  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century" 
uftder  the  "  tit-bits  "  title  "  Are  Remarkable  People  Remark- 
able Looking?"  Mr.  F.  S.  Tatham,  of  Natal,  attacks  the 
shipping  rates,  which  he  says  are  destroying  English  commerce 
and  will  make  preferential  tariffs  useless. 

'Sir  George  Arthur  has  an  article  in  the  "Fortnightly" 
on  the  Manoeuvres  in  Essex  in  reply  to  the  critics  of  the 
invasion.  He  says  the  "cocksure"  newspaper  men  have 
misunderstood  the  aim  of  manoeuvres,  denies  that  the  money 
spent  on  the  embarkation  was  thrown  away  and  expresses  an 
emphatic  opinion  that  the  operations  indicated  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  men,  physically  and  morally, 
over  the  standard  of  a  few  years  ago.  So  far  as  the  men 
engaged  in  these  particular  manoeuvres  were  concerned  that 
may  be  true  without  in  any  way  destroying  the  urgency  of  the 
case  for  army  reform,  if  Imperial  responsibilities  are  to  be  met. 
A  scheme  of  army  reconstruction  on  national  lines  is  worked 
out  by  Sir  Edmund  Barrow  in  the  "National".  He  be- 
lieves we  might  augment,  improve  and  popularise  the 
army  in  Great  Britain  by  a  cadet  system,  which  he  indi- 
cates in  detail,  ensuring  that  the  whole  youth  of  the  country 
will  have  been  trained  to  arms  before  reaching  the  age  of 
eighteen.  That  there  is  much  in  the  idea  of  familiarising 
youth  with  military  service  may  be  gleaned  from  Mr.  J.  L. 
Bashford's  valuable  paper  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  on 
the  tierman  Army.  The  German,  who  looks  at  what  his 
country  has  achieved  in  both  a  military  and  industrial  way, 
cannot  to-day  imagine  that  Germany  could  have  gone  ahead 
as  she  has,  apart  from  the  conditions  of  discipline  and  healthy 
physical  and  mental  training  supplied  by  military  service.  In 
Germany,  Mr.  Bashford  says,  "  it  is  generally  found  that 
those  who  have  not  served  as  soldiers  are  the  ones  who  rail 
against  military  service".  On  the  naval  side,  Lord  Brassey 
in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  elaborately  reviews  the 
recent  policy  of  the  Admiralty.  He  says  "the  permanent 
force  of  the  British  navy  is  too  large,  the  reserves  are  too 
few  ". 

Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  catalogues 
various  conjectures  as  to  the  next  Liberal  Ministry  with  the 
result  that  Lord  Spencer  becomes  Premier,  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
f  oreign  Secretary,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman  (with  a 
peerage)  Minister  for  War,  Mr.  John  Morley  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  Mr.  Asquith  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Leader  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw  Home  Secretary  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  Colonial  Secretary.  The  list  will  interest  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  who  explains  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  the  line  the 
new  Liberal  Ministry  will  have  to  take  with  regard  to  Ireland. 
He  is  quite  confident  the  Liberals  of  the  right  sort  are  Home 
Rulers,  and  says  no  Irish  party  could  consent  to  support  a 
1  Government  which  did  not  regard  the  question  of  Irish  self- 
government  as  an  urgent  one.  Meantime,  the  Radicals  are  not 
in  power  and  in  the  "  National"  we  find  Mr.  Edward  Dowden 
•  expounding  the  views  of  the  Irish  Unionists.    He  has  a  long 


list  of  grievances  against  the  Government's  attempt  to  kill 
Home  Rule  by  kindness  and  concludes  that  the  only  hope  for 
Ireland  from  the  Unionist  point  of  view  is  a  Redistribution  Bill 
which  will  reduCe  Irish  representation  to  its  due  numerical  pro- 
portion. "  The  feebleness  and  vacillation  of  the  Government 
in  Ireland  are  in  large  part  due  to  the  fact  that  Irish  Separatist 
opinion  possesses  a  grossly  exaggerated  influence  in  Parlia- 
ment." Mr.  T.  J.  Macnamara's  article  in  the  "Contemporary" 
on  Irish  education  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  rouse  England  to 
take  an  interest  in  Irish  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
which  Ireland  itself  on  its  own  showing  does  not  feel.  He  pro- 
poses to  create  a  Central  National  Council  and  to  levy  a  local 
education  rate,  to  supplement  Exchequer  grants.  The  Irish 
University  question  can  in  his  opinion  safely  be  postponed  till 
popular  education  has  been  drastically  dealt  with — on  lines 
which  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  very  people  who  want 
a  Roman  Catholic  University. 

Three  delightful  contributions  are  Mr.  John  Morley's  review 
in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
romance  "Theophano",  in  which,  he  says,  Mr.  Harrison  has 
made  good  Comte's  defective  appreciation  of  Byzantine  in- 
fluence on  the  world  ;  Maeterlinck's  essay  in  the  "  Fortnightly  " 
on  the  beauty  of  Rome,  which  "like  a  pyre  purifies  all  that  the 
errors  and  caprices  of  men,  their  ignorance  and  extra  vagance, 
have  been  incessantly  enforcing  upon  her  since  her  ruin  "  ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Newbolt's  epistle  inverse  in  the  "Monthly" — the 
first  issue  under  Mr.  C.  Hanbury  Williams'  editorship — to 
Colonel  F.  E.  Younghusband,  assuring  him  that  friendship  and 
memory  followed  him  from  Devon  to  Tibet.  Mr.  Newbolt 
and  Colonel  Younghusband  were  boys  together  at  Clifton. 

"  Old  loves,  old  rivalries,  old  happy  times, 
These  well  may  move  your  memory  and  my  rhymes  ; 
These  are  the  Past,  but  there  is  that,  my  friend, 
Between  us  two  that  has  not  time  nor  end." 

In  "  Blackwood"  we  are  surprised  to  find  Sir  Robert  Anderson 
reappearing  as  a  critic  of  the  higher  criticism.  Another  article 
in  "  Blackwood's  "  on  critics  and  criticism  is  on  surer  ground. 
The  writer  condemns  the  "  namby  pamby  "  review  as  respon- 
sible for  the  publication  of  so  many  of  the  "bad  books  which 
cover  the  earth  knee  deep  to-day  ".  He  sighs  for  the  return  of 
the  valiant  knights  of  the  pen  who  castigated  all  literary  im- 
postors. But  "  Maga  "  is  only  severe  in  the  general.  When  it 
comes  to  the  particular,  it  appraises  Mr.  Saintsbury's  work 
with  the  amiability  which  it  denounces  in  others. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  470. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUVERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 
AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fiesh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

OCTOBER  LIST. 
Now  Ready,  including  all  lalest  purchases  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER    AND    DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 

265   High   Holborn,  London. 

Also  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature,  and  List  of  French  Navels, 
Classics,  &c. 
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BUCHANANS 

"SPECIAL" 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 

m 


To  HRH  the.  PRINCE  of  WALES. 


"  People  will  talk  "  about 

the  way  VINOLIA 
improves  the  complexion. 

4cf.  per  Tablet. 


EPPS'S 


An  admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


The  Original  Cocoa,  and  a  Speciality,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  invigorating 
nutritious  qualities  and  its  delicious  flavour.  This 
Cocoa,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  substance  of 
the  Cocoa  Nib,  maintains  its  leading  position 
after  three-quarters  of  a  Century  as  the  best  form 
of  Cocoa  for  every-day  use. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


B1RKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2^  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  Ueneral  Banking  Business  transacted. 

Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W:C. 

IF  YOU  DRINK  SODA  WATER,  DRINK  THE  BEST. 

w.&  J. 
Burrow, 

The 
Springs, 
Malvern. 


'SOOA  '  OF  TH6  P" 


"Alpha  Brand. 


A  POLLO    THEATRE.      Sole   Proprietor,  Henry 

1\.  Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  S.15.  ViRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  3.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Chari.es  Morton,  Manager. 


A.B.C. 

GUIDE  TO  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

1904  Edition  (14th).      200  pages. 

HOW  TO  OPEN  AX  ACCOUNT  WITH  £10  UPWARDS, 

A. B.C.  OF  CALL  OPTIONS. 
SELECTION  OF  STOCK. 

FLUCTUATIONS  AND  PROFITS. 

AVERAGING. 

A. B.C.  OF  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
METHODS   OF  OPERATING. 

TAPE  QUOTATIONS. 
HIGHEST   AND   LOWEST   SALES    LAST  15  YEARS. 


GRATIS  A. YD  POST  FREE. 


Address PUBLISHERS,  12  Bank  Street,  Manchester. 


D  A  DD  C    Beautiful  Hardy 

WW  DAFFODILS 

The  most  lovely  of  all  Sprinc Flowers 


BARR'S  POPULAR  21.-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  for 

Pet-culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border. 

Hal/  the  above  Collection  for  10/6. 

BARR'S  WOODLAND  21  -  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitabN 
for  Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 


BARR   &  SONS, 

ii,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advicr. 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

UNIVERSITY    OF  BIRMINGHAM 

(Faculty  of  Arts). 

PROFESSORSHIP  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

THE  Council  invites  applications  for  the  Chair  oi 
English  Language  and  Literature.    Stipend  .£600  per  annum.    The  suc- 
cessful candidate  will  he  required  to  enter  on  his  duties  in  January,  1905. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  sixty  copies  of  testimonials,  or  such  othe*: 
credentials  as  the  candidates  may  prefer  to  offer,  should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned, 

on  or  before  the  5'h  November,  1904.   

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

GEO.  H.  MORLEV.  Secretary.. 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


NEVER    REQUIRES  GRINDING. 


Black  Handle  ..  ..  5  6 
Ivory  Handle  ..   7  6 

Kropp   DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 

Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste   ..  6d. 


Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  \V. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LIKE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

f  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR' 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Manarrr*  I  F-  OREEN  &  co-  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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MESSRS.  CONSTABLES  LIST. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

VERANILDA.     By   George   Gissing,   Author  of 

"  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft."    [Second  Impression  in  the  press. 

Mr.  H.  G.  WELLS  says  in  the  Sphere:  "Gissing's  maturest,  latest,  and  most 
deliberately  conceived  book." 

Mr.  W.  L.  COURTNEY,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  :  "  A  work  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted  by  his  tastes  and  predilections  ;  '  Veranilda  '  is  an  historical 
romance  i-uch  as  we  rarely  see  in  our  modern  time.  The  author  is  no  pedant, 
dragging  his  learning  with  him  like  a  cumbrous  cloak  wherever  be  moves  ;  he  is 
a  scholarwho  has  a  dramatic  joy  in  life,  a  man  who  can  describe  character,  who  can 
make  us  feel  the  influence  of  the  personages  about  whom  he  talks,  live  their  life 
with  them,  understand  their  impulses  and  their  ways." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says:  "It  is  a  finely  constructed  and  elaborately  poised 
piece  of  work  ;  the  details  of  description  and  of  historic  perspective  are  mast  care- 
fully worked  out  ;  the  whole  tale  is  full  of  dignity  and  rich  wor  kmanship." 

BROKE    OF    COVENDEN.    By  J.  C.  Snaith. 

First  Edition  entirely  e  x  hausted.     Second  large  Edition  notu  ready. 
"  A  clever  book." — Times. 

"  A  masterpiece."— Mr.  B.  Fletcher  Robinson. 

"  Written  with  undeniable  skill."— Dr.  William  Barry. 

"A  delightful  heroine,  a  wholly  original  hero,  and  a  great  deal  of  entertain- 
ment."— Spectator. 

A   JAPANESE   NIGHTINGALE.    By  Onoto 

Watanna,  Author  of  "  The  Heart  of  Hyacinth,  "  "  The  Wooing  of  Wistaria," 
&c.    With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

THE   DIVINE   FIRE.    By  May  Sinclair,  Author 

of  "Two  Sides  of  a  Question,"  &c. 

THE  BANDOLERO.    By  Paul  Gwynne,  Author 

of  "  Marta,"  &c. 

"  A  stirring  tale,  written  in  vigorous  and  picturesque  style  ;  a  wonderful,  vivid, 
2nd  interesting  picture  of  Spanish  life."*—  Outlook. 

ARCHERS  OF  THE  LONG  BOW.   By  Arthur 

Moore,  Author  of  "  The  Knight  Punctilious, '  &c. 

READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

CHRISTMAS    EVE    ON   LONESOME.  By 

John  Fox,  Author  of  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come."  With 
Coloured  Illustrations.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  HARVEST  OF  CHAFF.    By  Owen  Seaman, 

Author  of  "  Borrowed  Plumes,"  &c.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

By 

Prof.  William  Oslek,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford  University. 
Price  2s.  6d. 


SCIENCE      AND  IMMORTALITY. 


By  Miriam 


IN  THE   BISHOP'S  CARRIAGE. 

Michelson.  Illustrated. 

*o*  The  Best  Selling  Book  in  the  United  States. 

PATH    OF   JUDGMENT.    By  Anne  Douglas 

Sedgwick,  Author  of  "  The  Dull  Miss  Archinald." 

LETTERS  OF   BISHOP  STUBBS.  Edited 

and  Arranged  by  W.  H.  Hutton,  B.D.    Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.  17s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Hutton  has  done  his  work  well.  He  has,  for  the  most  part,  allowed  the 
Bishop  to  paint  his  own  portrait  through  the  medium  of  his  familiar  correspondence. 
The  biographer  here  plays  a  subordinate  part  to  the  editor  ;  but  Mr.  Hutton  plays 
it  with  great  judgment  and  abundant  sympathy." — Times. 

"The  tditor  of  this  most  interesting  \olume  has  done  well  to  emphasise  the 
human  side  of  what  was  a  singularly  amiable  character." — Mr.  J.  Holland 
Rose,  in  The  Academy. 

JOHN   OF    GAUNT.     By  S.  Armitage-Smith. 

With  Portraits  and  Maps.    Demy  8vo.  about  500  pp.  15s.  net. 

QUINTIN  HOGG.    A  Biography.    By  Ethel  M. 

Hogg.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

"It  is  well  that  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  social  reform 
should  have  his  earnest,  strenuous  life's  work  placed  on  record.  The  hand  that 
has  comp'Ied  it  is  his  daughter's,  and  she  has  performed  her  task  with  discrimi- 
nation and  ability." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

WILLIAM    COBBETT:   a  Study  of  his  Life  as 

shown  in  his  Writings.  By  E.  I.  Caklyle.  Demy  Svo.  Illustrated.  7$.  6d. 
net. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND   PASTORAL  PRO- 

SPECTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  Colonel  Owen  Thomas.  Demy  8vo. 
6s. 

THE     CABINET    AND    WAR.      By  Major 

Evans-Goreo n,  M.P.,  Author  of  "The  Alien  Question."  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

"A  close  and  telling   examination  To  find  an  effective  remedy  for  the 

deplorable  state  of  things  disclosed  by  the  War  Commission  must  be  the  earnest 
desire  of  all  patriotic  citizens,  and  to  all  such  Major  Evans-Gordon's  thoughtful 
and  painstaking  volume  would  be  welcome." — Times. 

DUKES  AND   POETS  IN   FERRARA.  A 

Study  of  Politics,  Poetry,  and  Feli^ion  in   the   Fifteenth  and  Early  Six- 
teenth Centuries.    By  Edmund  O.  Gardner,  Author  of  "  Dante's  Ten 
Heavens,"  &c.    With  numerous  Photogravure  Plates.    Demy  Svo.  iSs.  net. 
"  He  is  an  excellent  writer— lucid,  full  of  humour  and  sympathy.    The  illustra- 
tions are  aptly  chosen  and  beautiful.  ' — Times. 

NAPOLEON'S  BRITISH   VISITORS  AND 

CAPTIVES,  1S00-1813.  By  John  Goldworth  Alger,  Author  of  "  The 
New  Paris  Sketch  Book,"  &c.    Demy  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

By  Percy  E.  Newbfrry  and  John  Garstang.  With  4  Maps,  crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

SHELLEY.    An  Essay.    By  A.  A.  Jack,  Fellow  of 

Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "  Thackeray  :  a  Study,"  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 


A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  London. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

Ornament  and  iis  Application  (Lewis  F.  Day).  Batsford.  Ss.  6d. 
net. 

The  Engravings  of  Albrechi  Diirer  (Lionel  Cust).    Seeley.    3s.  6d. 

net.  '  .i.  .....  ';.'"„ 

Water-Colour  Painting  (Mary  L.  Breakcll),  is.  net;  On  Collecting 

Engravings,  Lottery,  ..Vc.  (Robert  Elward),  is.  net.  Arnold. 

BlOCRAl'HY 

The  Story  of  an  Irishman  (Justin  McCarthy).  Chatto  and  Windus. 
\is. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Mandell  Creighton  (By  His  Wife.    2  vols.). 

Longmans.    283-.  net. 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (H.  C.  Marillier.    Third  Edition).  Bell. 

"js.  6d.  net. 

Christmas  Books 
The  Right  o"  Line  (R.  Power  Berrey).    Xisbet.  35.  6d. 
The  Silent  Places  (Stewart  Edward  White).    I  fodder  and  .Stoughton. 

6s. 

The  Commander  of  the  "  Hirondelle  "  (W.  II.  Fitchett).  Smith, 
Elder  6s. 

The  Ocean  Cat's  Paw  (G.  Manville  Fenn),  5?.  ;  Yew  Tree  Farm 
(Bessie  Marchant),  3*.  6d.  ;  The  King  who  was  Never  Crowned 
(Gertrude  Mollis),  2s.  ;  Home  Fetters  (Raymond  Jacberns),  2s.  ; 
Mary  Louisa  Ouayne  (Emily  Pearson  Finnemorc),  2s.  6d. 
S.P.C.K. 

The  Romance  of  Modern  Locomotion  (Archibald  Williams),  5s.  ;  The 

Wallypug  in  Fog-land  (G.  E.  Farrow),  5-f.  Pearson. 
Wally  Wanderoon  and  His  Story-Telling  Machine  (Joel  Chandler 

Harris).    Grant  Richards. 
The  Romance  of  Modern  Exploration  (Archibald  Williams)  ;  Diana 

Polwarth  Royalist  (J.  F.  M.  Carter) ;  The  Romance  of  the  Animal 

World  (Edmund  Selous).    Seeley.    5*.  each. 
The  Schoolboy  Outlaws  (H.  Elrington).    Simpkin,  Marshall.  3s.  6d. 
Sea-Thrift  :  a  Fairy  Tale  (Dollie  Radford).     De  La  More  Press. 

3..  6d. 

The  Twins  (Illustrated  by  John  Ilassall.  Verses  by  Edward  Shirley), 
6s.  ;  The  Knights  of  Liberty  (Eliza  F.  Pollard),  5*.  ;  A  Trusty 
Rebel  (Mrs.  Henry  Clarke),  y.  6d.  ;  The  Pirate's  Hoard  (A. 
Alexander),  3c  6d.  Nelscn. 

Fiction 

The  Chapel  on  the  Hill  (Alfred  Pretor).  Cambridge  :  Deighton  Sell. 
3*.  6d.  net. 

The  Colliers  of  Windy  Hill  (Wilfrid    Sparroy.     Cheap  Edition). 

Stock,    is.  6d.  net. 
Traffics  and  Discoveries  (Rudyard  Kipling).     Macmillan.  6.y. 
Scenes  of  Jewish  Life  (Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick).    Arnold.  6s. 
The  Garden  of  Allah  (Robert  Plichens)  ;  The  Bridge  of  Life  (Dorothea 

Gerard)  ;  The  Progress  of  Rachel  (Adeline  Sergeant).  Methuen. 

6s.  each. 

The  Farm  of  the  Dagger  (Eden  Phillpotts).    Newnes.    3s.  6d. 

The  Chronicles  of  Don  Q.  (K.  and  Flesketh  Prichard).  Chapman 

and  Hall.  6.-. 
Major  Weir  (K.  L.  Montgomery).     Unwin.  6s. 
The  Truants  (A.  E.  W.  Mason).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
Thai  Little  Marquis  of  Brandenburg  (W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge).  Hurst 

and  Blacken.  6s. 
The  Pendletons  (E.  M.Jameson),  $s.  :  The  Great  Crib  Mystery  (Tape 

Terrapin),  $s.  6d.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
The  Endless  Heritage  (Chris  Healv).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
The  Arm  of  the  Leopard  (Mary  Gaunt  and  John  Ridgwell  Essex). 

Grant  Richards.  6s. 
"  Jena  "  or  "  Sedan  "  ?  (F.  A.  Beyerlein).    Heinemann.  6s. 
The  Abbess  of  Vlaye  (Stanley  Weyman).    Longmans.  6s. 
Cross  Purposes  (Jean  Merivale).     Stock.    $s.  6d. 

Checkmate  (Etta  Courtney)  ;  The  Reaper  (Edith  Rickert).  Arnold. 
6s.  each. 

With  Sword  and  Pen  (II.  C.  Irwin).    Unwin.  6s. 
The  After  Cost  (K.  M.  Edge).    Nash.  6s. 

History 

Social  England  (Edited  by  II.  D.  Traill  and  J.  S.  Mann).  Cassell. 
14s.  net. 

Transcript  of  the  First  Volume,  1 538-1636,  of  the  Parish  Register  of 

Chesham  (J.  W.  Garrette-Pegge).    Stock.     15s.  net. 
The  Napoleonic  Empire  in  Southern  Italy  (R.  M.  Johnston.    2  vols.) 

Macmillan.    20s.  net. 
The  Nizam  :  The  Origin  and  Future  of  the  Hyderabad  State  (R.  P. 

McAuliffe).    Clay.    2s.  6d.  net. 
John  of  Gaunt  (Sydney  Armitage-Smith).    Constable.     18s.  net. 
The  Waterloo  Roll  Call  (Charles  Dalton.    Second  Edition).  Eyre 

and  Spoitiswoode. 
Theophano  :  The  Crusade  of  the  Tenth  Century  (Frederic  Harrison). 

Chapman  and  I  [all.     for.  6</.  net. 
A  History  of  South  America,  1854-1904  (Charles  Edmond  Akers). 

Murray.    21s.  net. 
The  Paston  Letters,  1422-1509  (Edited  by  James  Gairdner.    Vols.  I. 

and  VI.).    Chatto  and  Windus.     12s.  6d.  net.  each. 

Natural  History  and  Stout 
A  Fauna  of  the  North-West  Highlands  and  Skye  (J.  A.  Harvie-Brown 
and  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson).    Edinburgh  :  Douglas.    30.J.  net. 
The  Animals  of  New  Zealand  (Captain  F.  W.  Hutton  and  James 

Drummond).    Whitcombe  and  Tombs. 
With  Hound  and  Terrier  in  the  Field  (Alys  F.  Serrell.    Edited  by 

Frances  Slaughter).    Blackwood.     I$s.  net. 
Hockey  as  a  Game  for  Women  (Edith  Thompson).    Arnold,    is.  net. 
(Continued  on  page  472-) 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Mr.  Heinemann's  New  Books 


AFTER  WORK: 

Fragments  from  the  Workshop  of  an  Old  Publisher. 

By  EDWARD  MARSTON,  F.R.G.S.    Crown  8vo.  with  24  Full- 
page  Plates,  10s.  net  (postage  sd.)  , 
!  Mr.  Marston's  recollections  of  over  sixty  years'  connection  with  books 

and  publishing  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  everyone  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  literature. 
J        Daily  Chronicle.—1'  It  is  good  to  have  lived  a  book  like  this  and  written 
it,  and  whoever  loves  literature,  and  regards  a  man,  will  be  the  better  and 
wiser  tor  reading  it." 

THE  MOST  AUTHORITATIVE   BOOK   ON  JAPAN. 

JAPAN  BY  THE  JAPANESE. 

Compiled,  Prefaced,  and  Edited  by  ALFRED  STEAD. 
SECOND  EDITION.     Large  8vo.  20s.  net  (postage  sd.) 
This  unique  work  contains  articles  and  essays  on  the  v  arious  branches  of 
national  life  in  Japan  by  the  leading  Japanese  authorities  themselves. 

Spectator. —  "  We  hope  that  this  serious  and  informing  study  of  Japan's 
aims  and  achievements  by  her  own  statesmen  will  meet  with  the  attention 
that  it  deserves.    Mr.  Stead  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  secured  so 
remarkable  a  document." 
St.  James's  Gazette. — "  An  autobiography  of  a  nation." 

THE  DEFINITIVE  EDITION  of  the  NOVELS  of  COUNT  TOLSTOY. 

Vols.  IV  ,  V.,  and  VI. 

WAR   AND  PEACE. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  CONSTANCE  GARNETT. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each  vol. 
Academy  and  Literature. — "  Of  the  excellence  of  Mrs.  Garnett's  trans- 
lations no  praise  is  too  high.    She  writes  a  vigorous,  nervous  English  that 
it  is  the  purest  pleasure  to  read." 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE. 

Vol.   I.  —THE  BOOK  OF  SONGS. 

Vol.  II. -NEW  POEMS,  and  ATTA  TROLL. 

Small  crown  8vo,  5s.  each. 


GAINSBOROUGH, 

AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  ENGLISH  ART. 

By  Sir  WALTER  ARMSTRONG  (Director  of  the  National  Gallery, 
Ireland).    Royal  8vo.  with  48  Plates,  15s.  net  (postage  sd.) 

Appealing  a«  this  volume  must  to  all  students  and  lovers  of  English  art, 
a  cheaper  edition  of  this  work  will  be  welcome  to  a  large  public  to  whom 
the  costlier  volume,  now  long  out  of  print,  is  inaccessible. 

Standard. — "  A  handsomely- bound  and  well-printed  book  Sir  Walter 

Armstrong  narrates  the  incidents  of  the  painter's  career  with  much  vivacity, 
and  the  pictures  heighten  the  charm  of  a  book  which  every  lover  of  English 
Art  and  student  of  eighteenth-century  society  will  be  glad  to  possess." 


SEVEN  YEARS'  HARD. 

By  RICHARD  FREE.    Large  crown  8vo.  5s.  net  (postage  4d.) 
This  book  is  an  unconventional  description  of  life  in  the  East  End,  by 
one  of  the  working  clergy.    Mr.  Frees  experiences  have  been  acquired 
first  hand,  and,  as  he  himself  says,  are  given  to  the  world  "  piping  hot 
from  memory." 

NEW  SIX- SHILLING  NOVELS. 
CAPTAIN  AMYAS.    By  Dolf  Wyllarde, 

Author  of  "  Uriah  the  Hittite."  &c. 
Miss  Wyllarde  describes,  in  her  new  novel,  life  on  board  an  ocean  liner, 
and  the  central  figure  of  the  story  is  a  captain  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

A    LADDER    OF  SWORDS. 

By  Sir  GILBERT   PARKER,  M.P., 
Author  of  "The  Right  of  Way,''  &c. 
Standard. — "A  vigorous  bit  of  work  the  book  is  written  with  con- 
viction, a  confident  ten,  and  easy  knowledge  of  time  and  manners  with  < 
which  it  is  concerned.' 

THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND. 

By  W.   SOMERSET  MAUGHAM, 
Author  of  "  Mrs.  Craddock,"  &c. 
Times.  —  '1  He  writes  of  life  with  passion  and  a  vivid  sense  of  character 
 these  powerful,  virile  works. " 

THE    GREY  WORLD. 

By  EVELYN  UNDERHILL. 
Athenteum.  —  "The  author  sees  e.xistence  more  as  a  whole  and  from  a 
more  original  standpoint  than  is  common.    The  imaginative  and  specula- 
tive cast  of  mind  is  abundantly  evident.  ' 

THE    CHALLONERS.    By  E.  F.  Benson, 

Author  of  "Dodo,"  "  Mammon  and  Co.,"  &c. 
World.—"  It  is  a  fine  story,  very  touching  and  deeply  interesting.'' 

OLIVE    LATHAM.     By  E.    L.  Voynjch, 

Author  of  "  The  Gadfly,"  &c. 
Daily  Chronicle.—"  A  singularly  impressive  story.     The  subsidiary 
characters  are  drawn  with  great  care,  yet  ;o  as  never  to  distract  the  eye 
from  the  three  central  contrasted  figures,  masterly  portraits  which  are 
done  with  breadth  and  subtlety  at  once." 

THE    FUGITIVE.     By  Ezra   S.  Brudno. 

Times.—"  A  striking  novel  . . .  .  .one  feels  that  one  is  dealing,  not  with 
a  novel,  but  with  a  transcript  from  life." 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

"JENA"   OR     "SEDAN"?     A  Novel 

Translated  from  ihe  German  of  F.  A.  Beverlkin.  6s. 
The  author  of  this  novel,  whose  plav,  the  11  Zapfenstreich,"  was  the 
great  success  of  the  London  German  season  this  year,  deal>  very  frankly 
w  ith  German  military  matters. 


Mr.   Heinemann's   Autumn  Announcement  List,  profusely 
Illustrated,  post-free  on  application. 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  List. 


*„*  Among  other  items  of  interest  this  volume  contains  contemporary 
records  of  Mr.  De  Fere's  intercourse  with  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
Caflyle,  Browning,  and  Cardinal  Newman  :  considerable  selections 
from  his  correspondence  with  Sara  Coleridge,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  and 
Airs.  Edward  ViUigrs  (mother  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Lvt/on),  and 
contemporary  descriptions  of  incidents  of  the  Irish  Famine  of  1 846-7. 
Some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  from  Cardinal  Newman  are  alstr 
included  in  the  volume. 

AUBREY  DE  VERE : 

A  Memoir  based  on  his  Unpublished  Diaries 
and  Correspondence. 

By  WILFRID  WARD. 

W  ith  2  Photogravure  Portraits  and  2  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.  14s.  net. 

"  Those  who  have  read  '  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  ' 

know  how  capable  a  biographer  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  is  The  book 

gives  a  charming  account  of  an  interesting  and  cultured  personality." 

Scotsman. 

"  A  deeply  interesting  picture  of  a  most  interesting  and  cultured 
man.  There  are  some  excellent  letters  bearing  on  persons  and  events 
of  the  middle  of  the  past  century  that  are  valuable  to  the  literary 
student  and  the  politician." — Pal!  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  whom  the  late  Aubrey  de  Vere  appointed  his 
literary  executor,  has  himself  undertaken  the  task  of  presenting  the 
world  with  a  memoir  of  that  interesting  man.  There  could  have  been 
no  better  choice,  for  no  writer  of  the  present  day  has  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  modern  Roman  Catholicism,  and  few  Roman  Catholics 
write  with  so  fair  a  judgment  or  in  so  attractive  a  style."- — Times. 

"  Out  of  his  private  journals  and  unpublished  letters  his  friend  and 
literary  executor,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  has  fashioned,  with  unparaded 
but  real  literary  art,  a  living  picture  of  the  poet  and  thinker  who 
remained  to  the  last,  so  far  as  the  world  at  large  was  concerned,  a 

fascinating  though  elusive  personality  We  congratulate  Mr.  Ward 

on  having  written  a  sympathetic  and  subtle  estimate  of  his  distinguished 
friend. " — Standard. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

MAN  DELL  CREIGHTON, 

D.D.  Oxon  and  Camb.,  sometime  Bishop  of  London. 

By  HIS  WIFE. 
With  S  Portraits  (4  Photogravures)  and  3  other  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  net. 


NEW  ROMANCE  BY  MR.  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

THE   ABBESS   OF  VLAYE, 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAX. 
With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

MR.  BALFOUR'S  CAMBRIDGE  ADDRESS. 

REFLECTIONS  SUGGESTED  BY 

THE  NEW  THEORY  OF  MATTER.  Being  the  Presidential  Address 
before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Cambridge! 
August  17,  1904.  By  the  Right  Hon.  ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR,  M.P. 
8vo.  sewed,  is.  net. 

WORK  AND   WAGES:  in  continuation 

of  Lord  Brassey's  "Work  and  Wages"  and  "Foreign  Work  and  English 
Wages."  Vol.  I.  FOREIGN  COMPETITION.  By  Sydney  J.  Chapmak> 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce 
in  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester.  With  an  Introduction  by  Lord 
Brassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Medium  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


STYLE     IN     FURNITURE.     By  R. 

DAVIS  BENN.  With  102  Plates  by  W.  C.  Baldock.  8vo.21s.net. 
Contents — The  Se\enteenth  Century  —  "  Elizabethan  " — "Jacobean" — "  Queen 
Anne" — Sir  William  Chambers  — "  Chippendale  " — "  Heppelwhite  " — "Sheraton'* 
—  Other  Georgian  Types—  "  Adam  " — "Louis  Quatorze  " — "Louis  Quinze" — 
"  Lcuis  Seize" — "Empire" — "  New  Art "  in  France— The  Nineteenth  Century — 
"  Quaint." 

Illustrated  Prospectus  sent  en  application. 

THE  VERNEY  MEMOIRS.   CHEAP  EDITION. 

MEMOIRS     OF     THE  VERNEY 

FAMILY  DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Compiled 
from  the  Papers  and  Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon  House,  Bucks. 
By  FRANCES  PARTHENOPE  VERNEY  and  MARGARET  M. 
VERNE V.  ABRIDGED  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.  With  34  Por- 
traits.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  12s.  net. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "SILVER  LIBRARY." 

THE  CRUISE  of  the  "FALCON." 

A  Voyage  to  South  America  in  a  30-ton  Vacht.  By  E.  F.  KNIGHT,  Author 
of  "  The  Falcon  on  the  Baltic,"  "Where  Three  Empires  Meet,"  &c.  With 
2  Maps  and  13  Illustrations.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


LONGMAN'S,  GREEN      CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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BLACKH^SON'S  LIST. 

A  New  and  Important  Work  on  Japan. 

DAI   NIPPON  : 

THE     BRITAIN     OF     THE  EAST. 

A   STUDY   IN   NATIONAL  EVOLUTION. 

By  Dr.  HENRY  DYER. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

As  the  fir^t  Principal  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering  in  Tokyo,  Dr.  Dyer 
has  had  a  very  large  share  in  the  work  of  transforming  Japanese  civilisation,  and 
the  value  of  his  services  has  been  fitly  recognised  by  the  Mikado  and  eminent 
Japanese  statesmen.  The  mirvellous  efficiency  now  being  shown  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  war  with  Russia  is  unquestionably  due  in  very  large  part  to  their  whole- 
hearted practical  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  sound  education  on  Western 
lines,  and  Dr.  Dyer's  work  in  Japan  in  connection  with  the  Engineering  College 
(now  incorporated  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo)  was  the  first,  and  remains 
one  of  the  most  important,  of  the  results  of  this  appreciation. 


The  Red  Letter  Shakespeare. 

Messrs.  BLACKIE  &  SON  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  they  will  shortlv 
begin  the  publication  under  the  above  title  of  a  NEW  EDITION  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  and  Poeais,  in  single  volumes  fjr  the  general  reader.  The  editing  has  been 
undertaken  by 

Mr.  EDMUND   K.  CHAMBERS, 

who  will  prepare  the  text,  supply  brief  explanatory  notes  on  words  and  phrases  that 
have  passed  out  of  currency  since  Shakespeare's  day,  and  write  a  critical  introduc- 
tion to  each  volume.  The  text  will  be  printed  in  red  and  black  from  Caslon  old- 
faced  type  ;  the  title-page,  decorations,  end-papers,  and  binding  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Talwi.v  Morris;  and  the  volume  will  be  issued  in  two  forms,  c'oth  and 
limp  leather.  Printing  an-l  binding  will  be  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  m%ke  the  Red  Letter  Shakespeare  as  charming  in  appear- 
ance as  it  will  be  admirable  in  point  of  literary  value. 

The  price  of  each  volume  will  be  :  in  cloth,  is.  net  ;  in  limp  leather,  is.  Cd.  net. 
Detailed  prospectus  post  free  on  application. 


The  Red  Letter  Library. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE   RED   LETTER  POETS. 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson-  IN  MEMORIAM. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Alice  Meynell. 

S.  T.  Coleridge-SELECT  POEMS.   With  an 

Introduction  by  Alice  Meynell. 

George  Herbert   SELECT  POEMS.  With 

an  Introduction  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Lord   Byron— SELECT    POEMS.     With  an 

Introduction  by  Arthur  Symons. 

John   Milton— SELECT   POEMS.   With  an 

Introduction  by  Professor  Walter  Raleigh. 

An  Anthology    A  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 

ANTHOLOGY.  Selected  and  Edited,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  Arthur 
Symons. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
is.  6d.  net,  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  2s.  6d.  net,  leather,  gilt  top. 

THE  RED  LETTER  PROSE  SERIES 
BOS  we  1 1     JOHNSON'S     TABLE  TALK. 

(Selections  from  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  and  the  Tour  in  the  Hebrides.) 
With  an  Introduction  by  W.  A.  Lewis  Bettany. 

Francis  Bacon— ESSAYS.   With  an  Introduc- 

tion  by  Frederic  Harrison. 

Montaigne   SELECT    ESSAYS.    With  an 

Introduction  by  Charles  Whibley. 

William    Carleton  —  SELECT  STORIES. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Tighe  Hopkins. 

W.   M.  Thackeray    R  OUNDABOUT 

PAPERS.    With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Whibley. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
is.  6d.  net,  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  2s.  6d.  net,  leather,  gilt  top. 

ILLUSTRATED   PROSPECTUS  OF  THE   RED   LETTER  LIBRARY 
POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Public  Readings 

FROM  HIS  OWN  WORKS 

By    DAVID  MACRAE, 

Author  of  "  George  Harrington,"  "  Americans  at  Home,"  (<  National  Humour," &c. 

Complete  Edition,  cloth  neat,  gilt  top,  2s.  net. 

These  public  readings  have  not  hitherto  been  issued  in  a  collected  form.  The 
present  volume,  comprising  the  complete  series,  will  be  welcomed  for  its  racy, 
piquant,  yet  always  kindly  humour. 

'N.B.— Messrs.  BLACKIE  &  SON.  Ltd.,  will  be  pleased  to  send  their  complete 
list  of  Autumn  Announcements  post  free. 

London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS  —  Continued. 
Reprints 

Songs  from  David  Herd's  MSS.  (Edited  by  Hans  Hecht).  Edinburgh  . 
Hay.    \zs.  net. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland  (By  a  Real  Paddy),  31.  6d.  net ;  The  Visions  of 
Dom  Francisco  de  Quevedo  Villegas  (Made  English  by  R.  L.), 
zs.  net.  Methuen. 

Our  Village  (Mary  Russell  Mitford),  $s.  net  ;  Bon-mots  (Charles 
Lamb  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  Samuel  Foote  and  Theodore  Hook, 
Sydney  Smith  and  R.  B.  Sheridan.  3  vols.  Edited  by  Walter 
Jerrold,  with  Grotesques  by  Aubrey  Beardsley),  is.  net  each. 
1  tent. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Nas'he  (Edited  from  the  Original  Texts  by 
Ronald  B.  McKerrow.  Text:  Vol.  II.).  io.r.  6d.  net;  Mother 
Goose's  Melody  :  A  Facsimile  Reproduction  of  the  Earliest  Known 
Edition  (With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Colonel  W.  F. 
Prideaux).    3.-.  6d.  net.  Bullen. 

The  De  La  More  Booklets  :  Carlyle,  Emerson  and  Goethe  on  Shake- 
speare.   De  La  More  Press,    is.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Optics  (Arthur  Schuster).  Arnold. 
i$s.  net. 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Children  (Robert  Hutchison).  Arnold. 
8.r.  6d.  net. 

Studies  in  Astronomy  (J.  Ellard  Gore).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
The  Winged  Destiny  :  Studies  in  the  Spiritual  History  of  the  Gael 

(Fiona  Macleod).    Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 
Electric  Lighting  for  the  Inexperienced  (Hubert  Walter).  Arnold. 

2s.  net. 

Theology 

Studies  in  the  Gospel  According  to  Mark  (Ernest  De  Witt  Burton). 
Chicago:  at  the  University  Press.  $1.00. 

Is  Christianity  Miraculous?  (Rev.  C.  H.  Prichard).  S.P.C.K.  2s. 

The  Idea  and  Reality  of  Revelation  and  Typical  Forms  of  Chris- 
tianity (Hans  Hinrich  Wendt).    Philip  Green,    is.  6d.  net. 

Christian  Character  (J.  R.  Illingworth).    Macmillan.    "js.  6d. 

Problems  and  Principles  :  Being  Papers  on  Subjects  Theological  and 
Ecclesiastical  (The  late  R.  C.  Moberly.  Edited  by  Rev.  R.  B. 
Rackham).    Murray.     \os.  6d.  net. 

Jerusalem  under  the  High  Priests  (Edwyn  Bevan).    Arnold.    7j.  6d. 

Travel 

The  White  Man  in  Nigeria  (George  Douglas  Hazzledine).  Arnold. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

From  a  Holiday  Journal  (Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook).    Allen.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Countries  of  the  King's  Award  (Col.  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford 

Holdich).    Hurst  and  Blackett.    16s.  net. 
The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan  (John  Macgregor).    Murray.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Sunshine  and  Sentiment  in  Portugal  (Gilbert    Watson).  Arnold. 

12s.  net. 

Verse 

A  Song  of  the   Latter  Day   (Frederick    Peterson).    New  Vork : 

Privately  Printed. 
Wild  Flowers  (Mrs.  Frank  Ploward).    Walter  Scott.    2s.  6d. 
Sketch  Poems  by  a  Wandering  Artist  (Henry  S.  Perkins).  Drane. 

3j.  6d. 

To  Leda  and  Other  Odes  (T.  Sturge  Moore).    Duckworth,    is.  net. 
Ave  Regina  and  Other  Poems  (Hugh  Macnaghten).    Allen.    $s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Prayer  of  the  Sword  :  A  Play  in  Five  Acts  (James  Bernard 

Fagan).    Brimley  Johnson,     is.  net. 
The  Gate  of  Smaragdus  (Gordon  Bottomley.    Decorated  by  Clinton 

Balmer),  10s.  ;  The  Hundred  Windows  (H.  D.  Lowry),  35.  6d, 

Elkin  Mathews. 

The  City  (Arthur  Upson).    Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd.    t,s.  net. 
Miscellaneous 

After  Work  :  Fragments  from  the  Workshop  of  an  Old  Publisher 

(E.  Marston).    Heinemann.     ioj\  net. 
Dress  Outfits  for  Abroad  (Ardem  Holt).    Arnold.    2s.  net. 
Foreign   Correspondence,  The   (Albert  Emil   Davies).  Simpkin, 

Marshall,     is.  6d.  net. 
Great  Composers  and  Their  Work  (Louis  C.  Elson).    Seeley.  5.)-. 

net. 

India,  Actual :  an  Outline  for  the  General  Reader  (Arthur  Sawtell). 

Stock.    y.  6d.  net. 
Red  Pagan,  The  (A.  G.  Stephens).    Sydney :  Bulletin  Newspaper 

Company. 

Tactics  for  Beginners  (Major  C.  M.  De  Gruyther.  Third  Edition). 
Gale  and  Polden.  6s. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October  : — The  Church  Quarterly 
Review,  6s.  ;  The  Quarterly  Review,  6s.  ;  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  6s.  ;  The  Law  Quarterly,  $s.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3/h  ;  La  Revue,  i/r.30;  The  Connoisseur,  is.  ;  The  Antiquary, 
_  6d.  ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Windsor  Magazine,  6d.  ; 
The  United  Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  Deutsche  Rundschau,  yn.  ; 
Arts  and  Crafts,  is.  ;  The  Book  Monthly,  6d.  ;  The  Imperial 
and  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  $s.  ;  The  Musical  Times,  a,d.  ; 
'  Mercure  de  France,  2/1: 25.  ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2S.  ; 
Deutschland,  yn.  ;  Current  Literature,  25.-.  ;  Lippincott's,  25^. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.  '  S  NEW  BOOKS 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  FOUR  FEATHERS  " 
Just  Publi-hed.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   TRUANTS.    By  A.  E.  W.  Mason, 

Author  of  "  Miranda  of  the  Balcony,"  "  The  Four  Feathers,"  &c. 
*  *  A  tale  of  modern  English  life,  containing  a  strong  love  interest  and  develop- 
ing a  social  situation  which  has  hitherto  been  unbroken  ground.  There  is  a 
current  of  adventure  running  through  it.  and  the  experiences  of  the  hero  as  a 
smaclcman  on  the  North-East  trawler  fl-et.  and  as  a  soldier  in  the  Algerian 
Foreign  Legion,  are  told  with  all  the  Author's  wonted  verve.  The  heroine, 
Pamela  Mardale,  is  pethaps  the  most  compelling  figure  in  all  the  gallery  of 
Mr.  Mason's  female  portraits. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE 
EMPIRE.'' 

Just  published.   With  16  Full-page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE     COMMANDER     OF  THE 
"  HIRONDELLE." 

By  W.  II.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D., 

Author  of  "  Deeds  that  Won  ih:  E  npire,"  "  How  England  Saved  Europe,"  &c. 
*#*  A  sea  tale  of  the  days  of  Nelson. 


PUBLISHED  TO-DAY. 
With  ii  Full-page  Illustrations  and  n  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Small  demy  8vo.  ts.  ne:. 

THACKERAY'S  LETTERS  TO  AN 

AMERICAN  FAMILY.  With  an  Introduction  by  Miss 
Lucy  W.  Baxter,  and  Original  Drawings  by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 


PROFESSOR  KNIGHT'S  REMINISCENCES. 

On  OCTOBER  12.    Small  demy  8vo.  9s.  net. 

RETROSPECTS.      First    Series.  By 

Wn.LIAM  Knight,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
St.  Andrews  University. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  ROSE  GARDEN,"  &c. 
On  OCTOBER  12.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    RING    FROM    JAIPUR.  By 

Frances   Mary   Peard,    Author    of  "  The   Rose  Garden," 

"Contradictions."  "  Near  Neighbours,"  Sic. 
***  1  he  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  India,  and  the  characters  are  mainly  Anglo- 
Indian,  while  the  bacKeround  is  in  the  Devonshire  Countiy,  which  ia  not 
unknown  to  readers  of  Miss  Peard's  books. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


THE    IMPERIAL  AND 

ASIATIC     QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

AND  ORIENTAL  AND  COLONIAL  RECORD. 

{Founded  January  1S86.) 
THIRD  SERIES.  OCTOBER  1904.         Vol.  XVIII.  No.  36. 

Contents. 

(ASIA. 

R.  G.  Corbet  :  "  Japan  and  Britain." 

E.  H.  Parker  :  *'  How  the  Tibetans  Grew." 

General  J.  F.  Fischer.  R.E.:  "  Indian  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Policy.'' 
.1.  D.  Rees,  CLE.  :  "  Tea  and  Taxation." 

J.  B.  Pennington,  B.L.  (Cantab):  "  A  Suggestion  for  the  Abolition  of  the 

Salt  Monopoly."  &c. 
A.  Rogers  (Late  Bombay  Civil  Service)  :  "  Some  Economic  Aspects  of  British 

Rule  in  India." 
0R1ENTALIA. 

Professor  Dr.  E.  Montet  :  "Quarterly  Report  on  Semitic  Studies  and 
Orientalism." 
GENERAL. 

Professor  Dr.  E.  Montet  :      The  Second  International  Congress  of  the 

History  of  Religions." 
Haul  Halid.  M.A.,  M  R.A.S.  :  "Oriental  Studies  in  England  and  on  the 

Continent." 

"A  Dweller  in  the  South":  "The  British  Emp're  and  Malta." 
Rev.  C.  Povntz  Sanderson,  M.A.  :  "<  ,reater  America." 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  ASSOCIATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE,  NOTES,  AND  NEWS. 

.  Indian  Revenue  and  Land  Systems— The  Salt  Monopoly — The  Syrian  Protes- 
tant College  of  Beirut — Education  of  Indian  Immigrants  in  Ceylon. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Nile  Reservoir  Dam  at  Assuan  and  After— Turkish  Life  in  Town  and 
Country — The  Sheiks  of  Morocco  in  the  Sixieenth  Century — The  Devils 
and  Evil  Spiri-s  of  Babylonia — The  Sand-buried  Ruins  of  Khotan— The 
Quatrains  of  Hali. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Colonies. 
INDEX.   

PUBLISHERS:  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE,  WOKING. 


Price  5s.  net. 

THE    WATERLOO    ROLL  CALL. 

With  Biographical  Notes  and  Anecdotes.    (2nd  Edition.) 

By  CHARLES  DALTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Editor  of  English  Army  Lists  and  Commission  Registers. 

EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODR, 
London  :  East  Harding  Street,  E.C. 


ELLIOT  STOCK  S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY,  in  demy  8vo.  bound  in  buckram,  and  printed  on  good  paper,  with 
fire  broad  margin  for  Notes,  pi  ice  /i  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE    NEW    (EIGHTEENTH)    VOLUME  OF 

BOOK    PRICES  CURRENT. 

Being  a  Record  of  the  Prices  at  which  Books  have  been  sold  by  Auction,  the  Titles 
and  Descriptions  in  Full,  the  Catalogue  Numbers,  the  Names  of  the  Purchasers, 
and  Special  Notices,  containing  the  Prices  for  the  Season  from  October  1903  to 
July  1904. 

V  I  Book  Prices  Current  "  is  published  in  Quarterly  Parts  for  those  who  wish 
to  receive  early  reports  of  the  Sales.  They  are  not  sold  separately,  but  must  be 
subscribed  for  annually. 

"  '  Book  Prices  Current  '  is  a  trustworthy  guide  and  a  reference  book  of  the 
greatest  value. " — A  tliena'iau. 

An  Index  to  the  first  Ten  Volumes  of  "BOOK  PRICES  CURRENT  ' 
has  been  published,  price  21  s.  net. 

In  large  8vo.  handsomely  bound,  price  :5s.  net. 

A  TRANSCRIPT  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  (1538-1636) 

OF  THE 

PARISH   REGISTER  OF  CHESHAM, 

IN    THE    COUNTY    OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

With  Introductory  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Index, 
By  J.  W.  GARRETT-PEGGE. 

CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF   THE   FOLLOWING    STORIES  ARE 
NOW  READY. 
In  crown  Svo.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  2S. 

LETTY'S   ROMANTIC   SECRET.    By  M.  E. 

LiEWSHER,  Author  of  "  Mischief  Makers,"  &c. 

"  A  love  story  with  many  passages  of  living  interest  There  are  many  finely 

drawn  characters  in  the  book."—  Baptist. 

In  crown  Svo.  in  cloth,  price  is.  6d.  net. 

THE  COLLIERS  OF  WINDY  HILL.  Crucial 

Moments  in  a  Welsh  Vil'age.    By  WILFRID  SPARROY,  Author  of  "  Persian 
Children  of  the  Royal  Family." 
"  Outwardly  an  unpretentious  hook.    Taking  it  up,  you  would  hardly  expect  to 
be  amused,  far  less  fascinated.    But  once  you  are  lucky  enough  to  begin  to  read  it, 
you  are  not  likely  to  lay  the  book  down  before  you  have  read  the  last  page.  We 
must  sincerely  confess  to  the  very  real  pleasure  that  these  sketches  have  given  us." 

Morning  Post, 
In  crown  Svo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

CROSS   PURPOSES.    A  Story  of  England  and 

France.    By  JEAN  MERIVALE. 
"  The  per.-onal  and  family  experiences  are  sufficiently  exciting  to  thrill  the 

ordinary  reader  of  sensational  romance  Well  woith  reading  and  immensely 

better  than  much  of  the  literature  that  commands  a  great  mn  at  the  libraries." 

Sheffield  Daily  Independent. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


THE  DEJ1AJV10RE  PRESS. 

READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

TWO   QUEENSL ANDERS 

AND   THEIR  FRIENDS. 

A  graphic  and  powerfully  written  description  of  pathetic  and  humorous  scenes  in 
the  life  ot  two  little  children  in  the  Australian  bush. 
Reprinted  from  the  Westminster  Gazette. 
By  FRANCES  CAMPBELL. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

An  Important  New  Volume  in  the  "King's  Classics." 

THE   LIFE  OF 
MARGARET  GODOLPHIN. 

By  JOHN  EVELYN. 

Re-edited    from   the   edition   of  Samuel  WTilberforce,    Bishop  of  Oxford.  With 
Portrait  of  Margaret  Godolphin  as  Frontispiece  engraved  on  copper. 
2S.  6d.  net  ;  quarter-bound  vellum,  3s.  60.  net. 


THE   DE  LA  MORE  BOOKLETS. 

LATEST  ADDITION'S. 
A  Set  of  Three  on  Shakespeare,  viz.: 

CARLYLE  ON  SHAKESPEARE  from  "Heroes  and  Hero- 
worship.'' 

GOETHE  ON  SHAKESPEARE  from  "Wilhelm  Meister." 
EMERSON   ON   SHAKESPEARE   from  "Representative 

Men." 

6d.  each  net,  or  with  gilt  cover  design,  is.  6d.  each  nit  :  also  limp  leather, 
2s.  6d.  each  net.    The  three  in  a  case,  is.  6d.  net. 


SOME  CHARMING  DOG  STORIES. 

BOSS  AND  OTHER  DOGS. 

By  MARIA  LOUISE  POOL.    is.  6d.  net. 


SEA-THRIFT. 

By    DOLLIE  RADFORD. 
With  Illustrations  and  Frontispiece  in  Colour  by  Gertride  M.  Bradley. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Change  of  Address. 

Messrs.  ALEXANDER  MORING,  Lid  ,  have  recently  REMOVED  to 
new  and  larger  premises  at 

32  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
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On  SATURDAY,  October  22nd,  will  be  published 

SPECIAL  HUNTING  NUMBER 

OF 

"LAND   AND   WATER  ILLUSTRATED." 

In  Coloured  Cover  specially  designed  by  Mr.  CECIL  ALDIN. 

The  Number  will  be  profusely  Illustrated  by  Interesting  Photographs  and 
Drawings.    Among  the  Special  Contents  will  be  :  — 

LAND  AND  WATER  HOUND  LIST,  1904-5. 

This  comprises  an  accurate  and  complete  list  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Fox 
Hounds,  Stag  Hounds,  Harriers,  Drag  Hounds,  and  Beagles  ;  also  Foreign  Hounds, 
with  full  particulars  about  Masters,  Secretaries,  Huntsmen,  Whippers-in,  Hunting 
days,  Adjacent  Towns,  Kennels,  Couples  of  Hounds,  &c. 

No  Hunting  Man  can  afford  to  be  without  this  Guide. 

It  has  been  specially  compiled  by  "  Land  and  Water  Illustrated." 

In  addition  to  this  valuable  feature  the  number  will  include  a  quantity  of  special 
articles  by  well-known  writers.    Here  are  the  Titles  of  some  of  the  articles  :  — 

HUNTING  CHANGES  AND  PROSPECTS 

(With  Portraits  of  some  New  Masters). 

THE  FUTURE  OF  HUNTING 

(A  Spirited  Dialogue). 

HUNTING  KIT  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

(What  to  wear  and  where  to  buy  it). 

HUNTING  ACCESSORIES 

(An  article  describing  the  various  new  inventions  that  have  been  introduced  for  the 
Hunting  Man's  comfort  and  safety). 

LADIES  IN  THE  HUNTING  FIELD 

(An  old  subject  treated  in  a  new  way  by  a  clever  writer). 

THE  COUNTRY'S  DEBT  TO  FOX  HUNTING 

(A  few  facts  and  figures  interestingly  presented  which  will  surprise  a  great  many 
people). 

THE  BEGINNER  IN  THE  HUNTING  FIELD 

(What  he  should  do  and  what  he  should  avoid.   An  article  designed  not  only  for 
boys,  but  for  older  men  who  start  hunting  late  in  li'e). 

IRELAND,  THE   PARADISE  FOR  HUNTING  MEN 

(This  is  a  particularly  interesting  article,  especially  for  men  of  moderate 
means.    Ireland  is  the  Country  for  the  "  one  horse  "  man). 

HUNTING  AND  MOTOR  CARS 

(Motor  Cars  are  not  the  enemy  of  the  Hunting  Man,  but  they  can  be  usefully 
employed  for  getting  to  meets  at  long  distances  and  in  other  ways,  as  this 
article  will  show). 

But  the  number  will  contain  other  things  besides  Hunting,  and  chief  among 
them  is  a 


NEW   BRIDGE  COMPETITION, 

"  LAND  and  WATMH  ILLUSTRATED." 


AN  acrostic  competition  is  also  running. 


1  D. 


On  sale  everywhere.    Price  Sixpence,  or  post  free  61d.  direct  from  the  Publishers- 

"LAND   AND   WATER  ILLUSTRATED," 

12  and  13  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

a-  TO-DAY 

THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE-JOURNAL 

(Price  2d.), 

Contains  in  its  issue,  dated  October  5th  : 

"  GOD,   THE   BLACK   MAN,   AND  SIR 
WILLIAM  MACGREQOR." 

(A  reply  to  the  Morning  Post.). 

"  PEOPLE,  PLEASANT  AND  UNPLEASANT." 
No.  IX.— The  Coward. 

By  Cecil  Claridge. 

"IN  A  GREEN  CAFE." 

By  Ali'Honse  Couklander. 

"THE    SEAT    OF  MOODS." 

By  W.  H.  Koebel. 

"GRANADA." 

By  Israel  Zangwill. 

"A  TEUTON  IN  TARTAN": 
An  Incident  at  Braemar. 

By  Alice  Stronach. 

.<  TYPES." 
No.  II.— The  Unfortunate. 

Full-page  Sketch.       By  Paul  Henry. 

"A  TRIP  IN  A  SUBMARINE." 

By  George  Douglas. 

"THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF  NAPOLEON." 
By  Ladkroke  Black. 
BOOKS.  CLUB  CHATTER. 

CITY  CHATTER.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

MASCULINE  MODES.  MOTORS  and  MOTORING. 

CHESS.  CARDS.       THE  DRAMA. 


AH  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 

TO-DAY. 
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ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 


From  the  Directors'  Report  for  August,  1904. 


From 


Mill   

Tailings 

Slimes  .. 

Own  Concentrates 

Total  from  own  Ore  .. 
Purchased  Concentrates 


Gold 

Recovered. 

BULLION. 

FINE  GOLD. 

Total. 

Per  ton  milled. 

Total. 

Per  ton  milled 

Ozs. 

Dwts. 

Ozs. 

Dwts. 

ri,406'44 

9 '999 

9.924*875 

8-700 

3,450-22 

3-024 

2,883*249 

2*527 

809*70 

0*709 

678300 

°'595 

598'3° 

0-525 

560-529 

0492 

16, 264 '66 

I4"-*S7 

14,046*953 

12-314 

74-*'575 

17,0*6-53 

14,789*523 

Expenditure  and  Revenue. 

160  Stamps  crushed  22,815  tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 

Amount.         Per  ton  milled. 

£      s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Mining  Account  (including  Development)        ..    16,222  17    5  014  2*655 

Milling  Account        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     3,033    5  10  02  7*908 

Cyaniding  and  Chlorination  Accounts  (including 

Vanning)    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     3,691  14    2  03  2*834 

General  Expenses  (including  Maintenance)       ..     2,272    77  01  n'904 

25,220    50  12  i*3or 

Profit  on  Working      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    35,368   63  r  11    0  054 

60,588  11    3  2  13  1*355 

REVENUE. 

Amount.  Per  ton  milled. 

Gold  Accounts —  £      s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

From  Mill    42,051    44  1  16  10-355 

From  Tailings     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    12,146    51  o  10  7-768; 

From  Slimes        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..      2.848  17    3  02  5*969 

From  Own  Concentrates         ..       ..        ..      2,344    36  02  0*659 

59,390  10   2  2  12  0*751 

Sundry  Revenue — 

Rents,  Interest,  Profit  on  Purchased  Con- 
centrates, &c.   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     1,198    11  01  0*604. 

60.5S3  11    3  z  13  1*355 

No  provision  has  been  made  in  the  above  Account  for  payment  of  the  10  per  cent. 
Profits  Tax. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

From  the  MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  August  1904. 


Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources 
Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources,  per  ton  milled 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  8.600  Tons  Milled. 

Cost. 

£    s.  d. 

To  Mining         ..        ..        ..        ..       ..       ..       6,233    3  4 

Development  Redemption         . .        . .        . .         36a   o  o 

Crushing  and  Sorting       ..       ..       ..       ..         611  i3  1 

Milling        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       1,473  14  4 

Cyaniding  Sands   ..       ..       ..       ••       ..       1,007  n  5 

,,         Slimes  ..        ..       ..       ..        ..         441  12  5 

Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses  ..       ..       ..         294  19  o 

10,922  18  7 

Profit       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     12,559  x3  ~ 

23.4S2  12  1 

Value. 

By  Gold  Account —  £     s.  d. 

Mill  Gold   14,216   8  9 

Cyanide  Gold  ..    ..       9,a65   3  4 


23.48 


No  capital  expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  month. 


5,584-235  ozs- 
I2'9S6  dwts. 


Cost  per  Ton. 

.  £  s.  d. 

o  14  5*949. 

O     2  O'OOO 

o    i  5*076 

o    3  5*127 

O     2  4*118 

o    i  0*324 

0  o  8*232- 

1  5  4*826 

1  9  2*502 

2  14  7*328 

Value  per  Ton. 

£  s.  d. 

1  13  0*738 

1  1  6*590 

2  14  7*328 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S  A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom. 


One  Year  ... 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


£  s.  d. 

1  8  2 

o  14  1 

0  7  1 


Abroad. 

£  s.  d. 
1  10  4 

o  15  2 

077 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  Lot! don,  IV.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being-  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TUR,DA  Y  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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THE     MOZAMBIQUE  COM 

BALANCE  SHEET  UP  TO  31st  DECEMBER,  1903. 


Dr. 


Ck. 


Capital  

Unissued  (141, 113  Share?)  •• 

Issued  Shares 
Reserve  Fund 

Special  keserve  Fund        . . 
Securities  Deposited  as  Qualification-  (as  per 
Contra)    ..       ..       ..       ..  •• 

Bills  payable  ..  .. 

Dividend  1897 — Balance 
Suspen?e  Account  — 

Participations  (as  per  Contri)  ..        ■•  •• 
Certificates  representing   Share   Interest  in 
the  lieira  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  ..       ..  .. 

{As  per  Contra) 


£ 

i,ooo,coo 

141,113 


5.  d. 


s.  d. 


858,887  o 

10,202  5 

16,689  19 

18.636  o 

i, 618  7 

643  16 


£     s.  d. 

Properties  and  Rights  acquired      ..        ..       ..        ..        ..       ..    264,897  13  5 

Shares  and  Debentures — 

2,455  Shares  Companhia  de  Mozambique 
60,510  Shares  Beira  Railway  Company,  Ltd.  .. 

5,283  Debentures  Beira  Railway  Company,  Ltd. 
10,000  English  Consols,  Credit  F.  Portugais  .. 


137,764   o  o 


 192,764  o 


Participation  in  Sub-Concessionary  Companies — 
2.000  Shares  Panga  and  Sihndi  United,  Ltd. 
6,000  Shares  The  Consolidated  African  Co  ,Ltd. 
7,500  Shares  Braganza  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. 
3i, coo  Shares  Mozambique  Macequece,  Ltd.  .. 

t,ooo  Shares  Fura  Mining  Company,  Ltd. 
12,356  Shares  Companhia  do  Luabo 
2,200  Shares  Companhia  da  Gorongo/a.. 
7,300  Shares  Companhia  Portugueza  das  Minas 

d  Ouro  de  Manica 
2,030  Shares  Companhia  Industrial  Africana  .. 
i, coo  Shares  'I he  Durban  Oil  and  Soap  Co., 
Limited 

io.coo  Shares  Companhia  Colonial  do  Bu/i 
4, coo  Shares  Companhia  Agricola  do  Moribane 
15,55:  Shares  Companhia  das  Minas  d'Ouro  de 

Macequece.. 
36,577  Shares  Kevue  (Manicaland)  Gold  Mining 
Company.  Limited 
100  Shares  Chimesi  Exploration  Co.  .. 


100,000  Shares  Beira  Railway  Company,  Ltd. 
(deposited  in  Bank  of  Portugal) 

(As  per  Contra) 
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192,764    o  o 


Cash  on  Deposit 

Cash  in  hand  (Lisbon) 

Cash  in  hands  of  Committees 

In  Paris 

In  London 


■2,544 
44 


9  1 
7  " 


^i,527  7 
2-954  '4 


Sundry  Debtors 

Securities  deposited  as  qualifications  (as  per  Contra)  .. 
Furniture 

Preliminary  Expenses 

General  Expenses,  1904  (Paid  in  Advance) 
Bills  Receivable 

Administration  in  Africa  (Balance)  ,£464,939  13  4 
Less  Amounts  in  Transit        ..  18.391 


4,482  r  ir 
13,544  18  o 
18,636    o  o 


47  545  7 

278  16 
60,831  ro 


Deduct  Loss  on  African  Administration  in  1303 
Balance  as  per  Profit  and  Loss  Account  . . 


446,: 


.£1.099,  *4T 


STATEMENT  OF  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  IN  1903. 


Dr. 


•Expenses  in  Europe  .. 
Expenses  in  Africa  :  — 

In  the  Territory       ..        ..        ..        ..        .-  ^151,242    o  5 

Depreciation    (subject    approval    of  General 

Meeting)   21,546  17  6 


Lisbon,  31st  December,  1933. 


£     s.  d. 

2,Si5  11  3 


Receipts  in  Europe  .. 

Receipts  in  Africa 

Deficit  carried  to  Balance  Shtet 


—    426,165    3  3 
13,149    2  2 

£1,099,441    9  3 


Cr. 

£    s.  d. 
30,050  12  9 
1,2,403  14  3 

>3,t49    2  2 


172,788  17  11 


,195,(05    9  2 


,£195,603    9  2 


HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
(Institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs— The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Laws,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 


Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  Svo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  Work  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for  5s.  down  together  with  the  accompanying 

COUPON : 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "  HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree 
to  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 


Name  

Address . 


Occupation 


*  If  Ihc  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  "js.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  4s.  or  $s. 
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A    SELECTION  FROM: 


(MCMILLAN  &  CO.  S  NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

RUDYARD    KIPLING'S    NEW  BOOK 

TRAFFICS   AND  DISCOVERIES. 


Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6S. 


\Reudv. 


H.  G.  WELLS'S  NEW  BOOK.  MEMORIALS  OF 

THE  FOOD  OF  THE  GODS  AND  DTTDMC  TmTUC 

HOW  IT  CAME  TO  EARTH.       EDWARD  BURNEJONES, 


Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


[Ready. 


iy  G. 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

CUTCLIFFE  HYNE, 


Author  of  "  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Kettle." 


EDITION"   DE  LUXE. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.    By  Rudyard  Kip- 

LING.    Medium  8vo.  bound  in  Sateen  cloth,  with  embossed  gilt  back  and 
monogram  on  side,  ios.  6d.  net. 

THE  SIN  OF  DAVID.    A   Poetical  Drama. 

By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.    Crown8vo.4s.6d.net  fact.  28. 

DIARY   AND    LETTERS    OF  MADAME 

D'ARBLAY  (1778-1840). 

As  Edited  bv  her  Niece.  CHARLOTTE  B  ARRETT,  with  Preface  and  Notes 
by  AUSTIN  DOBSON.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Sketches. 
In  Six  monthly  vcls.  Svo.  £t,  3s.  net.    (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

EGYPTIAN  AND  OTHER  VERSES.  By 

GEORGE  COOKSON.    Crown  Svo. 

DIARY  OF  A  CHURCH-GOER.  Crown  8vo. 

TWO  VOLUMES  OF  LECTURES  BY 
EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

WESTERN   EUROPE    IN    THE  FIFTH 

CENTURY.    8vo.  [Shortly. 

WESTERN  EUROPE    IN    THE  EIGHTH 

CENTURY.    8vo.  [Shortly. 

FAMOUS   FIGHTERS   OF   THE  FLEET. 

Glimpses  through  the  Cannon  Smoke  in  the  Days  of  the  Old  Navy.  By 
EDWARD  FRASER.    Crown  8v0. 

THE  NAPOLEONIC  EMPIRE  in  SOUTHERN    Atoms  of  Empipe' 

ROLF  B0LDREWO0D. 

THE  NATIVE  TRIBES  OF  SOUTH-EAST    TSheLGi£nee:  ATak 

AUSTRALIA.     By  A.  W.  HOW1TT.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and 

Maps.  8vo.   

THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

SOME  ASPECTS  of  the  GREEK  GENIUS. 

By  S.  H.  BUTCHER,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  net. 

By  the  late  CANON  AINGER. 

THE  GOSPEL  AND  HUMAN  LIFE.  Ser- 

mons  by  ALFRED  AINGER,  M.A.,  LL.D..  late  Master  of  the  Temple  and 
Canon  Residentiary  of  Bristol.  Edited,  with  Preface,  by  L'anon  BEECHING. 
Crown  8vo.  6«.  [Octcber  14. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH,  M.A.,  D.D. 

CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER.     Being  some 

Lecture*  on  tbe  Elements  of  Christ;ao  Ethics.    By  J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH, 
M.A.,  D.D.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Ready. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS  BY  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

SEEKING  LIFE,  and  other  Sermons.  By 

the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  PHILLIPS  BROOKS.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

SCIENTIFIC  FACT  AND  METAPHYSICAL 

REALITY.    By  ROBERT  BRANDON  ARNOLD.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

[Shortly. 

BOOKS    FOR    THE  YOUNG. 


With  45  Photogravures  and  other  Illustrations.    2  vols.  Svo.  printed! 
on  hand-made  paper. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 
THE  ROAD  IN  TUSCANY.   A  Commentary. 

Bv  MAURICE  HEWLETT.  With  over  200  Illustrations  by  Joseph 
Pennrll.    2  \ols.  extra  crown  Svo. 

WAYSIDE   ETCHINGS.     By   Philip  Pim- 

LOTT,  A.R.E.  A  Series  of  ?o  Etchings  bound  in  a  fo'io  volume.  The- 
Etchings  are  all  printed  by  the  Artist  himself  on  India  Paper,  and  are  mounted 
on  the  best  cardboard.    £5  5s.  ntt. 


THE  BAB  BALLADS.    With  which  are  in- 

eluded  Songs  of  a  Savoyard.  By  W.  S.  GILBERT.  With  350  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo  7s.  6d.  [Ready. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FLEET  STREET :  being; 

the  Life  and  Reminiscences  of  Sir  JOHN  R  ROBINSON.  By  FREDERICt-l 
MOY  THOMAS.    With  Portrait.  8vo. 


ITALY  AMD  THE  RISE  OF  THE  SECRET  SOCIETIES.  By  R.  M. 
JOHNSTON,  Author  of  "NapoUon:  a  Short  Biography."  With  Maps. 
2  vo's.  Svo.  20s.  net.  [Ready. 


F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

"  Whosoever  shall 

Offend.  .  . 

[Oct.  11. 

OUIDA. 

Helianthus. 

ROSA  N.  CAREY. 

At  the  Moorings.  [Ready.- 


EVERSLEY  SERIES.-New  Volume. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.    By  John  Morley. 

Globe  Svo.  4s.  net. 


ENGLISH    MEN    OF    LETTERS.— New  Series. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  flat  backs,  2s.  net  each. 

ADAM   SMITH.    By    Francis    W.  Hirst. 

[Oct.  iS. 

THOMAS   MOORE.    By   Stephen  Gwynn, 


THE    GOLDEN    TREASURY  SERIES. 
New  Volumes. 

Pott  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net.     ALo  in  cloth  elegant,  gilt  back  and  gilt  top,  25.  6d.  net. 
Limp  leather,  gilt  back  and  gilt  edges,  3-.  6d. 

THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.    By  Alfred 

LORD  TENNYSON.  [Ready. 


THE  RUBY  RING.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth,    SELECT    POEMS    OF     CHRISTINA  G, 

Author  of  "  Carrots,''  t(  The  Cuckoo  Clock,"  &c.    Wi  h  Illustrations  by  Rosie 

M.  M.  Pitman.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  [Ready.  *3t*  * 


ROSSETTI. 

THE  STORY  OF  SYLVIE  AND  BRUNO.    LONDON  LYRICS.    By  Frederick  Locker- 

By  LEWIS  CARROLL.    In  One  Volume.    With  Illustrations  by  Harry  LAMPSON.    With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  Austin  Dobsok. 

ruRNiss.    Crown  Svo. 
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NOTICE— A     Literary    Supplement    appears    with  the 
Saturday  Review  this  week  gratis. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  retur?i  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  excitement  in  London  last  Wednesday  about  the 
supposed  resignation  of  Lord  Milner  was  the  result  of 
nothing  but  journalistic  anxiety  to  score  a  point. 
Everyone  has  known  for  a  long  time  that  Lord  Milner 
will  not  stay  in  South  Africa  longer  than  is  necessary 
to  start  fairly  the  new  order.  He  could  not  leave  until 
the  labour  question  was  settled,  for  on  it  hung  largely 
the  financial  position  of  the  colony.  Now  that  these 
difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  being  got  over,  Lord 
Milner's  retirement  becomes  a  matter  for  definite 
consideration.  His  health  demands  that  he  should 
rest,  and  he  would  be  unwise  to  delay  resignation  very 
much  longer.  That  is  precisely  how  things  stand. 
Some  gossip  expressed  this  common  knowledge  in 
terms  of  unwarranted  actuality,  and  a  morning  paper 
gave  publicity  to  his  undue  precision.  There  was 
enough  truth  in  the  story  for  its  author  to  be  able 
fairly  to  say  that  the  statement  was  only  premature. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  ever  made,  for,  many 
people  taking  it  to  mean  Lord  Milner's  immediate 
resignation,  such  a  statement  becomes  a  disturbing 
element. 

One  inference,  at  any  rate,  was  made  which  ought  to 
be  checked  before  it  grows  into  something  more  serious,  j 
and  takes  the  form  of  an  announcement  of  fact.  Lord 
Milner's  resignation,  it  has  been  thought,  could  only 
mean    immediate    self-government  in  the  Transvaal. 
Self-government  was  hardly  possible  with  Lord  Milner 
in  South  Africa,  and  so  it  appeared  that  Lord  Milner  I 
was  to  make  room  for  the  new  regime.    We  know,  of  j 
course,  there  are  persons   in  the  Transvaal  clamour-  I 
ing  for  representative  government,  and  we  need  not 
pretend  that  the  present  order  is  without  fault.    But  in  ! 
unideal  conditions  we  can  only  strike  a  balance,  and, 
putting  the  possible  benefit  against  the  possible  loss  ! 
from  an  immediate  change  to  self-government  in  the  ! 
Transvaal,  it  seems  to  us  that  such  an  experiment 
would    become    the    classical    instance    of    the  wild 
folly   of  which    governments    are  capable.     If  it  is 
desired  to  give  every  opportunity  to  corruption,  to  pro-  i 


mote  the  success  of  the  inferior  at  the  cost  of  the 
better  element  in  the  population,  to  make  the  best 
1  possible  opening  for  racial  differences  and  old  scores, 
by  all  means  set  up  self-government  without  a 
moment's  delay.  British  power  in  the  world  is  suffer- 
ing too  much  to-day  from  that  premature  insistence, 
mainly  from  home,  on  the  regime  of  self-government 
in  various  parts  of  our  so-called  empire  for  it  to  be  con- 
ceivable that  the  blunder  could  be  repeated.  We  are 
glad  to  be  sure  that  the  present  Government  do  not  con- 
template any  such  step. 

General  Kuropatkin's  address  to  his  army  was  cer- 
tainly of  an  unusual  nature.  On  the  eve  of  an  engage- 
ment many  great  generals  have  issued  appeals  to 
their  troops  which  contained,  at  least  inferentially,  an 
announcement  of  strategic  importance  ;  but  this  order 
of  the  day,  which  contains  as  it  were  the  policy  of  a 
campaign,  differed  from  others  since  it  was  not  followed 
by  action  so  immediate  as  to  deprive  the  announcement 
of  value  for  the  enemy.  But  the  turn  in  the  cam- 
paign exactly  follows  General  Kuropatkin's  earlier 
warning.  At  Moscow  before  he  went  to  the  front  he 
foretold  a  long  period  of  retreat,  and  urged  on  the 
Russian  people  "  Patience,  patience,  patience  ".  The 
date  he  then  suggested  has  passed,  but  his  address  of 
Saturday  last  is  conclusive  that  the  second  stage  which 
he  foretold  has  begun.  We  have  no  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  armies,  but  the 
Russian  troops  are  now  probably  of  sufficient  strength 
to  fight  at  least  on  equal  terms  with  the  "  gallant  foe  ". 
The  phrase,  which  appears  towards  the  end  of  the 
address,  is  selected  as  more  likely  to  be  General  Kuro- 
patkin's own  than  the  treacherous  enemy  who  are 
referred  to  in  the  preface  ;  and  from  internal  evidence 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  order  has  a  double  author- 
ship. 

The  two  armies  met  very  soon  after  the  issue  of 
General  Kuropatkin's  order,  and  the  last  few  days  have 
been  absolutely  filled  with  numerous  and  conflicting 
reports  of  the  fighting.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a 
clear  account  of  the  action  as  yet,  but  official  despatches 
from  both  General  Kuropatkin  and  Marshal  Oyama 
make  it  quite  clear  that  the  Russians  have  been  de- 
feated. It  is  not  true  to  describe  the  defeat  as  a  debacle 
for  the  Russian  army  does  not  appear  to  have  been  out- 
flanked, and  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  be  able  to  retreat 
north  with,  of  course,  very  heavy  loss.  We  have  definite 
information  that  some  forty  to  fifty  Russian  guns  have 
been  taken,  but  nothing  further  can  be  stated  as  to  the 
losses  on  either  side.  Undoubtedly  both  Japanese  and 
Russians  have  suffered  very  seriously. 
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There  will  be  a  feeling  of  great  relief  throughout  the 
country  that  the  accident  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught  is 
announced  to  be  of  a  less  serious  nature  than  at  first  it 
appeared  to  be.  All  the  elements  existed  of  a  catas- 
trophe which  hardly  dared  be  imagined  ;  the  heavy 
masses  of  the  electric  tramcar  and  the  cumbrous 
"  Janker  "  interposing  themselves  to  the  swift-moving 
motor-car.  Apparently  the  accident  was  due  to  the 
cart  collided  with  having  no  lights.  When  the  Duke 
left  Edinburgh  Castle,  where  he  had  reviewed  the 
troops  there  on  the  conclusion  of  his  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, it  was  sufficiently  dark  to  make  lights  necessary 
for  safety.  It  is  said  there  was  no  breach  of  the  law 
in  the  cart  being  without  lights.  If  not  there  ought 
to  be.  The  law  ought  to  be  general  insisting  on  lights 
on  all  vehicles  at  nightfall,  and  not  local  depending 
on  bye-laws.  This  at  any  rate  is  a  clear  lesson  from 
what  has  happened,  whatever  else  there  may  be  to  say 
when  the  affair  has  been  investigated,  as  it  no  doubt 
will  be,  when  the  Duke  and  his  chauffeur,  who  was 
also  seriously  injured,  are  sufficiently  recovered  to  make 
explanations. 

The  little  dynastic  squabble  over  which  Germany  is 
agitating  itself  continues  to  grow.  The  Emperor's 
brusque  little  letter  forbidding  the  army  to  pay  the 
marks. of  royal  deference  to  the  present  Regent  roused 
so  much  feeling  in  Lippe-Detmold  that  Count  von 
Billow  has  thought  well  to  explain  that  the  Kaiser  did 
not  mean  what  he  was  taken  to  mean.  But  what 
either  Count  von  Biilow  or  the  Emperor  meant  is  still 
obscure,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet  on  its  quarrel 
with  Government  adds  to  the  obscurity.  The  Prince 
whose  state  makes  a  regency  needful  is  old  as  well  as 
mad.  It  would  seem  simple  enough  for  everyone  to 
recognise  Count  Leopold  as  Regent  till  the  Prince  dies, 
when  the  Federal  Council,  with  whom  the  question  lies, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  determine  on  the  rights  of  suc- 
cession. The  legal  point  on  which  the  decision  rests 
is  a  nice  one  and  affects,  according  to  the  more  senti- 
mental of  the  Germans,  the  prospective  happiness  of  all 
princes.  Count  Leopold's  house  can  only  lose  the  right 
to  succeed  if  it  be  decided  that  the  descent  on  the 
mother's  side  is  insufficiently  noble. 

It  will  be  taken  as  something  of  a  triumph  for 
Lieutenant  Bilse  that  an  army  order  has  been  issued  in 
Germany  by  which  no  garrison  is  to  remain  more  than 
five  years  in  one  place.  That  Lieutenant  Bilse's  pur- 
pose was  sound  enough  was  everywhere  acknowledged, 
but  the  readiness  with  which  the  necessary  reform  has 
been  made  by  the  army  authorities  suggests  that  a 
method  less  dangerous  to  the  novelist  and  less  opposed 
to  discipline  might  have  been  discovered  for  disclosing 
the  evil.  The  little  garrison  town  was  a  byword  in 
Germany,  because  the  good-for-nothing  officers  were 
sent  there  and  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases  were 
kept  out  of  sight  as  long  as  may  be.  Perhaps  this 
shortening  of  the  term  of  particular  exile  will  also  be 
associated  with  a  policy  of  separating  rather  than 
lumping  the  less  desirable  elements  in  the  German 
Army. 

Spain  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  the  two 
parties  of  pro-  and  anti-bulls  by  the,  decision  of  the 
Government  to  disallow  bull-fighting  on  Sundays. 
Letters  of  congratulation  have  gone  to  Serior  Maura 
from  most  of  the  humanitarian  societies  in  Europe  to 
whom  for  years  a  bull-fight  rightly  has  been  as  a  red  rag. 
But  it  does  not  do  to  be  too  sentimentally  priggish 
because  the  Spanish  people  are  angry  at  this  condemna- 
tion of  their  popular  amusement.  The  cruelty  to  the 
horse  makes  the  sport  peculiarly  repulsive  to  us  ;  but  it 
at  least  demands  a  skill  and  courage  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  rabbit  coursing  or  starling  shoots  or  even 
rat  worrying  which  flourish  under  the  rose  all  over 
England.  James  I.  was  more  or  less  successful  in  pre- 
venting future  generations  from  bear  and  badger 
baiting  on  Sundays,  and  we  may  hope  that  Senor 
Maura  will  be  equally  successful  against  bull-fighting. 
The  difficulty  in  any  such  reform  lies  in  finding  a  sub- 
stitute amusement.  People  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
up  abruptly  and  without  complaint  a  sport  which  has 
been  national  for  a  great  number  of  years. 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  may  have  been  speaking  either 
as  a  good  patriot  or  a  good  politician  when  he  declared 

j  his  fiscal  policy  at  Toronto  ;  but  in  either  case  his  pro- 
nouncement, which  he  repeated  at  Guelph,  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  general  conviction  among  Canadian  people. 
Long  ago  he  complicated  the  issue  by  asserting  that  the 

I  preference  already  granted  by  Canada  was  intended  as 
a  step  towards  free  trade,  but  in  his  urgent  plea  for 
preference  in  the  Toronto  speech  he  gave  a  very  dif- 
ferent basis  for  his  creed  ;  and  English  free-traders 
have  so  far  had  no  such  direct  contradiction  of  their 

j  theories  of  colonial  opinion.  "The  time  will  come" 
he  said  "for  mutual  trade  between  Britain  and  Canada. 

j  Canada  is  ready  for  it  ".  What  purpose  is  served  by 
sneers  at  the  "  offer  "  of  the  colonies  when  the  head  of 
the  less  zealous  party  in  Canadian  politics  speaks  as 
plainly  as  this  ?  In  the  same  passage,  as  if  to  rub  in 
his  approval  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view,  he  impressed 
on  Great  Britain  the  duty  of  making  the  offer.  "  It  is 
a  question  which  lies  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  .  .  . 
it  is  for  England  to  pronounce."  In  putting  a  date  to 
the  pronouncement  it  is  well  to  remember  Mr.  Fielding's 
prophecy  that  Canada  must  withdraw  preference  if  the 
British  proposal  were  much  longer  delayed. 

These  speeches  of  Sir  Wilfrid  are  diplomatically  ' 
ignored  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  has  been  engaged  this 
week  in  the  painful  but  necessary  duty  of  cultivating  his 
constituents.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  is  high  enough 
in  political  rank  to  be  able  to  restrict  attention  to  con- 
stituents to  the  limits  of  a  short  series  of  speeches  once 
or  twice  a  year.  No  doubt  the  worthy  people  of  East 
Fife  would  like  more,  at  any  rate  some  of  them,  but  Mr. 
Asquith  can  fairly  say  to  them  that,  if  they  had  more,  it 
could  only  be  exactly  what  they  had  before.  The 
Free  Church  part  of  Mr.  Asquith's  speeches  is  a 
domestic  matter  we  need  not  go  into,  and  the  tariff 
portion  need  not  keep  us  very  long.  Not  that  there  was 
I  no  weight  in  Mr.  Asquith's  argumentSj  but  in  economic 
discussion  he  always  deals  in  broad  principles.  These 
general  propositions  we  have  discussed  over  and  over 
again.  From  Mr.  Asquith's  standpoint  they  are  right, 
but  we  believe  his  standpoint  to  be  absolutely  insecure. 
In  thinking  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  for  a  colonial 
conference  more  practical  than  Mr.  Balfour's  we  agree 
with  him.  We  hope  Mr.  Asquith's  dismissal  of  the 
alien  question  as  "claptrap"  will  be  turned  to  the 
fullest  account  by  the  Conservative  party  managers. 
Such  indifference  to  a  serious  social  symptom  of  the  day 
illustrates  what  many  have  observed,  the  less  famili- 
arity Mr.  Asquith  seems  to  have  with  the  life  of  the 
lower  social  strata  the  greater  he  has  with  the  higher. 

Mr.  Hewins  could  not  have  expected  to  cause  so 
much  distress  in  the  Liberal  party  when  he  went  to 
Cardiff  the  other  day.  At  one  point  in  his  speech  on 
fiscal  reform  he  was  interrupted  by  some  ardent  Free 
Importer  who  apparently  knew  all  about  Chinese 
labour.  So  Mr.  Hewins  told  him  to  go  to  the  Radical 
leaders  and  ask  them  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  they 
,  had  given  a  pledge  not  to  upset  the  present  arrange- 
ment. We  have  no  doubt  that,  without  imputing  dis- 
honourable conduct  to  the  traducers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Lord  Milner  and  every  other  Imperialist,  Mr.  Hewins 
had  good  reasons  for  putting  his  suggestion  in  the 
form  he  adopted.  An  incorrect  report  of  an  interview 
by  telephone  as  to  the  significance  of  the  "  pledge  " 
became  the  basis  of  a  statement  in  a  local  paper  about 
South  African  millionaires  and  the  Liberal  party  funds, 
and  the  Liberal  papers  at  once  became  as  indignant  as 
though  the  recent  silence  of  the  party  leaders  about 
Chinese  labour  had  been  satisfactorily  explained  at  last. 
The  curious  feature  of  the  Liberal  comments  on  Mr. 
Hewins'  question  is  the  anxiety  they  show  to  explain 
away  its  significance,  while  some  of  them  actually  give 
reasons  why  in  the  circumstances  a  "pledge"  of  some 
kind  would  not  be  very  extraordinary. 

The  fact  is  the  Liberal  party  is  in  an  extremely 
awkward  position  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  labour.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  have  a  good  cry  for  by-elections,  but 
if  the  misdirected  enthusiasm  of  subordinates  remains 
unchecked  and  the  party  is  more  and  more  identified 
with  senseless  opposition  to  a  necessary  measure,  what 
are  the  unfortunate  leaders  to  do  with  some  of  their 
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influential  supporters  ?  They  know  very  well  that  there 
has  been  on  their  side,  for  purely  party  purposes,  the 
most  flagrant  misrepresentation  of  every  question  con- 
nected with  Chinese  labour,  and  they  are  fully  aware  of 
the  serious  consequences  which  would  follow  any 
attempt  to  upset  the  present  arrangement.  It  is  not 
necessary  on  these  occasions  to  give  "pledges"  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  or  to  sign  contracts.  It  is 
enough  to  discuss  without  prejudice  the  practical  bear- 
ings of  the  situation  ;  to  show  more  consideration  to 
South  African  feeling  than  is  desirable  if  the  views  of  a 
constituency  on  tariff  reform  are  required  ;  and  to 
convey  the  assurance,  very  necessary  in  the  circum- 
stances, that  Liberal  leaders  still  have  some  sanity  of 
judgment.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  some  of  the 
ardent  "anti-slavery"  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
will  act  when  they  realise  that,  on  Chinese  labour,  their 
leaders  cannot  possibly  mean  business. 

Lord  Grey  has  been  associated  with  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  as  intimately  as  was  Lord  Aberdare 
with  Nigerian  trade  ;  and  the  letter  of  farewell  which 
he  wrote  on  giving  up  the  directorship— ad  ampliora 
munera  decessurus — was  worthy  of  his  long  connexion. 
The  reading  of  it  by  Lord  Abercorn  at  Monday's  meet- 
ing of  the  company  was  a  pleasant  interlude.  The 
letter  contained  scarcely  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
money,  and  certainly  with  Lord  Grey  the  zest  of  getting 
and  holding  and  developing  that  great  country,  from 
which  the  Government  shied,  has  overcome  any  trading 
ambitions.  In  Rhodesia  are  more  than  a  million 
natives.  The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  country 
depend  principally  on  how  these  natives,  saved  from 
the  grosser  forms  of  barbarity,  are  to  be  handled  by 
the  paternal  Government.  Lord  Grey  suggests  that  a 
conference  of  "  the  best  and  most  humane  scientists" 
should  be  held  to  advise  on  the  policy  of  civilising  the 
Kaffirs.  The  time  has  come  when  their  society  can  no 
longer  be  supported  on  "  the  two  pillars  of  polygamy  and 
domestic  slavery  ". 

The  Board  of  Trade  export  returns  for  September  are 
the  most  encouraging  sign  forthcoming  for  a  very  long 
time  past  that  business  may  shortly  begin  to  wake  up. 
Imports  as  against  the  same  month  last  year  are  less  by 
^"2,377,000,  whilst  exports  are  more  by  £2, 6 12,000. 
The  fall  in  imports  is  mainly  on  food  and  must  be 
artificial  because  it  is  certain  we  have  not  suddenly 
taken  to  providing  a  larger  proportion  of  our  domestic 
wants  in  that  direction.  The  extent  of  the  fall  in 
imports  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  increased 
imports  of  raw  material  and  especially  of  cotton.  This 
is  the  really  satisfactory  feature  of  the  return.  It 
means  that  Lancashire  trade  is  beginning  to  recover, 
as  is  further  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  exports. 
Roughly  half  the  amount  in  the  increase  on  that  side 
is  due  to  the  improvement  in  cotton  goods.  Wholly  or 
partly  manufactured  articles  are  substantially  ahead — 
a  feature  on  which  the  enemies  of  tariff  reform  at  once 
seized  as  though  one  month's  improvement  disposed 
of  all  the  facts  and  figures  which  have  been  forthcoming 
to  prove  that  Britain's  trade  is  suffering  from  foreign 
tariffs. 

Subscribers  to  telephone  companies  ought  to  rejoice 
over  the  victory  achieved  on  their  behalf  by  a  fellow- 
sufferer  who  was  sued  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  on 
Tuesday.  A  City  firm  was  sued  by  the  National  Telephone 
Company  for  their  annual  subscription  payable  as  usual 
in  advance,  the  terms  being  six  months1  notice  if  the 
service  were  not  required.  This  notice  had  not  been 
given  but  the  firm  refused  to  pay  because  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  previous  year  at  various  times 
they  had  neither  been  able  to  "get  on"  to  their  cus- 
tomers nor  these  to  them.  We  can  imagine  the 
"  call  of  the  wild  "  that  had  been  going  on  over  those 
lines  as  it  goes  on  so  regularly  over  others.  The  com- 
pany protects  itself  by  its  agreement  from  actions  for 
damages  for  interruption  of  communication,  and  if  not- 
withstanding this  having  occurred  the  firm  were  bound, 
as  it  was  argued,  to  pay  their  subscription  this  simply 
meant  that  the  subscriber  would  have  no  remedv  at  all 
and  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  company".  The 
Recorder  would  not  admit  such  a  proposition,  and  the 
jury  having  found  the  facts  in  favour  of  the  firm  he 


'  gave  judgment  in  its  favour.     If  there  is  an  appeal  we 
I  hope  in  advance  that  the  Recorder  will  be  found  to  be 
right. 

The  so-called  Welsh  National  Convention,  which 
however  is  only  a  party  organisation  representing  Mr. 
1  Lloyd-George's  fanatical  nonconformity,  met  at  Cardiff 
on  a  day  of  last  week  and  since  then  there  has  been 
issued  the  official  manifesto  inviting  the  adhesion  of 
Wales  to  the  plan  of  campaign.  Party  Liberalism  is  of 
course  taking  a  hand  willingly  and  the  party  organisa- 
tions and  the  English  nonconformists  of  the  Dr. 
Clifford  type  have  rejoiced  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  as  they  did  at  Luton  on  Wednesday,  when  he 
dealt  out  the  rodomontade  of  free  trade  and  passive 
resistance  in  about  equal  portions  to  audiences  whose 
most  cherished  pabulum  is  the  claptrap  of  cheap 
patriots  striking  artificial  attitudes.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Welsh  National  Liberal  Council  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  is  to  organise  the  revolt  of  the  Councils  which 
means  organising  religious  intolerance  and  disorganis- 
ing and  throwing  into  confusion  the  whole  system  of 
education.  And  nobody  is  to  suffer  but  "  the  parsons  ". 
The  scratch  education  to  be  given  in  Nonconformist 
chapels  will  be  so  superior  that  the  Church  schools  will 
be  depleted  and  "  a  whole  generation  reared  in  the 
healthy  atmosphere  of  an  energetic  struggle  for  religious 
and  civil  rights  ".  Will  the  Government  take  this 
meekly  or  will  they  try  a  combination  of  mandamus  and 
the  Defaulting  Authorities  Act  ? 

Mr.  R.  J.  Campbell's  recent  reference  to  the  dissolute 
and  brutal  ways  of  working  men  was  after  all  nothing 
more  than  another  instance  of  the  historic  antipathy  of 
nonconformity,  as  a  middle-class  institution,  towards 
the  working  classes.     It  is  undignified  to  be  angry  at 
such  an  exhibition  of  traditional  feeling  and  the  sensible 
way  to  treat  it  is  excellently  illustrated  in  a  motion  and 
I  amendment  passed  on  Thursday  by  the  London  Trades 
I  Council.    They  decided  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 
I  the  Council  to  take  notice  of  the  article  because  it 
really  did  not  matter  what  Mr.  Campbell  said.  Nor 
1  does  it. 

On  one  point  we  are  able  to  agree  even  with  Mr. 
Williams  Benn.  We  have  no  patience  with  people  who 
I  talk  with  a  sort  of  hushed  horror  of  London's  debt  of 
thirty-four  millions  !  Neither  the  gross  sum  nor  the 
expenditure  which  has  amassed  the  debt  is  extrava- 
gant beside  the  needs  of  London.  London  is  in  num- 
bers almost  a  nation  by  itself ;  and  to  express  alarm  at 
the  amount  spent  on  making  it  a  worthy  home  for  its 
citizens  proclaims  a  want  of  dignity  and  patriotism  as 
well  as  of  imagination.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  chair- 
man's statement  was  not  worthy  of  its  thesis.  To  quote 
the  success  of  the  tramways  as  a  reason  for  increasing 
the  rate  was  a  logical  feat  perhaps  to  be  expected  from 
the  speaker's  intellectual  qualification  for  his  office. 

Everybody  for  good  reason  takes  an  interest  in 
doctors  and  we  have  all  enjoyed  the  accounts  of  the 
welcome  given  to  the  French  profession  by  our  own 
medical  institutions  during  the  three  or  four  days  of 
their  visit.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  French 
visitors  expressed  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  graver 
side  of  the  many  objects  to  which  their  attention  was 
directed,  and  that  the  interchange  of  ideas  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  art  they  practise.  But  by  nous  autres 
laymen  the  lighter  aspects  of  the  visit  are  more  readily 
appreciated.  We  are  proud  of  the  very  monotony  of 
the  statement  in  the  reports  that  this  and  that  British 
medico  "speaking  in  French"  proceeded  to  make 
himself  instructive  and  amusing  in  that  language.  We 
like  to  see  that  the  apology  for  maltreating  the  language 
was  politely  deprecated  by  a  "Mais  non  ".  The 
"  entente  cordiale  "  has  become  a  threadbare  phrase,  but 
we  welcome  the  medical  rendering  of  "  l'entente 
cardiac  "  as  a  pleasant  and  appropriate  variation.  We 
apologised  also  with  proud  humility  for  our  cooking. 
Probably  however  the  two  things  which  will  remain  to 
be  cherished  by  our  visitors  is  that  they  have  seen 
something  of  "  our  famous  London  fog  "  ;  and  that  their 
representative  colleagues  sent  from  the  Hotel  Cecil  an 
answer  to  the  message  from  the  King  which  expressed 
his  gratification  with  the  success  of  the  visit. 
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Oxford  has  received  this  week  about  a  third  of  the 
Rhodes  scholars.  Most  of  them  are  already  graduates 
of  other  colleges  but  the  weight  of  learning  implied  in 
the  term  is  in  no  danger  of  greatly  raising  the  standard 
of  Greats  or  even  of  Smalls,  which  the  scholars  in  spite 
of  their  title  have  been  compelled  to  pass.  The  social 
arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Parkin  and  the  Oxford 
authorities  seem  to  us  admirable.  The  scholars  have 
their  own  special  don  who  has  for  the  purpose 
given  up  all  his  official  connexion  with  any  special 
college.  But  this  "tribune"  represents  the  only  link 
between  the  scholars.  They  are  distributed  evenly 
among  the  colleges,  and  so  far  as  Oxford  life  is  con- 
cerned their  presence  will  make  no  conscious  difference 
one  way  or  another.  For  some  of  the  picked  men  special 
arrangements  for  research  degrees  will  be  made,  and  the 
needs  of  the  few  German  students  have  already  set  up 
some  difficulties.  Otherwise  it  is  probable  that  Oxford 
will  digest  the  new  scholars,  even  when  they  reach  the 
full  complement  of  nearly  200,  without  much  pain. 

It  has  been  very  wisely  decided  not  to  destroy  the 
Horneby  cottages,  that  touch  the  house  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  born.  Stratford-on-Avon — in  spite  of 
the  theatre — is  after  all  the  place  where  Shakespeare 
lived  and  it  is  not  less  important  to  keep  the  whole 
town,  which  seems  to  have  a  natural  quality  of  per- 
manence of  its  own,  like  the  Stratford  Shakespeare 
knew  as  to  go  to  iconoclastic  lengths  in  preserving  the 
birth-house.  Shakespeare  thought  of  England  as  a 
"  swan's  nest  in  an  ocean".  The  phrase  seems  to 
have  a  natural  application  to  the  Stratford  home  of  the 
swan  of  Avon,  which  lies  in  that  Buckinghamshire 
plain  wholly  unconquered  by  the  vulgarising  of  three 
centuries,  a  popular  novelist  and  a  millionaire.  The 
two  cottages  contain  good  relics,  remnants  of  Eliza- 
bethan woodwork  and  have  close  historic  connexion 
with  Shakespeare  and  his  relations  ;  cursed  be  he  that 
moves  the  stones  is  a  Shakespearean  sentiment  that 
we  are  justified  in  applying.  One  is  astonished  that 
eight  of  the  committee  should  have  voted  for  razing 
them  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin  have  spoken  of  them  as 
"  rotten  old  beams  and  walls  ".  It  would  be  a  little 
difficult  to  find  sixteenth-century  work  that  was  not  old. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  ignore  the  Poet-Laureate's 
contribution  to  a  definition  of  "  progress  ",  with  which 
he  amused  the  Leeds  Institute  of  Science,  Art  and 
Literature  on  Wednesday  last,  were  it  not  for  a  delight- 
ful touch  at  the  end.  "  In  conclusion,  he  was  no 
preacher  of  pessimism.  Great  poets  were  the  true 
optimists  of  our  race."  There  is  a  delicious  naivete  in 
this  explanation  of  his  hostility  to  pessimism.  Mr. 
Austin  sets  one  thinking  whether  Pye,  Cottle,  Robert 
Montgomery,  Stephen  Phillips  were  all  optimists. 

The  "Times"  articles  on  the  fur  trade,  of  which  four 
have  now  appeared,  raise  a  question  of  ethics  which  the 
"Times  "  should  answer,  if  it  can.  As  the  articles  are 
to  be  bound  in  pamphlet  form  and  are  to  be  procured 
only  of  Messrs.  So-and-so  (in  big  type)  there  is  at  least 
a  strong  presumption  that  they  constitute  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  house  indicated  and  bepraised  in  each 
article.  If  they  are  an  advertisement  and  were  paid  for 
as  such,  to  what  is  the  "Times"  committed  by 
pledging  its  name  through  one  of  its  staff  to  the  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  facts  mentioned  ?  Inde- 
pendence in  such  a  case  conveys  much  more  than 
freedom  from  corrupt  motive.  How  can  you  be  in- 
dependent if  you  have  a  beneficiary's  interest  in  the 
article  being  written  ?  Not  only  the  cynical  school 
would  smile  if  a  paper  adopting  this  practice  were 
to  put  the  case  baldly  :  "  We  received  £10  for 
this  paragraph,  but  ourselves  made  an  independent 
investigation  of  the  facts."  But  beyond  this  stone 
of  offence,  which  is  put  in  the  way  of  weaker 
moralists  who  would  follow  the  example  set,  the 
"Times"  has  set  the  fashion  of  a  new  and  terrible 
form  of  pressure.  Every  advertiser  will  now  demand 
equality  of  influence.  Indeed  we  shall  be  surprised  if 
the  "Times  "  analyst  is  not  presently  writing  articles — 
after  independent  investigation — on  "  pills  and  purity  ", 
with  special  reference,  as  it  may  be  and  according  to 
the  form  selected,  to  colour  or  worth  or  smallness. 


THE  NEW  PHASE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

ANEW  phase  of  the  war  has  begun  in  Manchuria. 
General  Kuropatkin  clearly  states,  in  the  remark- 
able order  of  the  day  which  he  has  issued  to  his  army, 
that  he  considers  there  are  now  sufficient  troops  at  his 
disposal  to  enable  him  to  assume  the  offensive.  Other 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  general  advance  of 
the  Russian  army,  which  has  now  commenced,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  General  Kuropatkin  would  undertake 
a  forward  movement,  unless  he  believed  that  he  would 
be  able  to  carry  it  out  successfully.  Even  while  he  was 
retreating  from  Liau-yang,  he  had  evidently  formed 
the  idea  of  an  early  advance,  as,  in  his  report  after  the 
battle,  he  mentioned  the  wings  of  his  army  as  if  it 
were  advancing  instead  of  retiring,  which  excited  con- 
siderable comment  at  the  time.  He  has  always  main- 
tained that  the  only  course  open  to  him  was  to  retire 
gradually,  inflicting  as  much  loss  as  possible  on  the 
enemy,  until  he  had  received  sufficient  reinforcements 
to  enable  him  to  meet  them  with  a  numerical  supe- 
riority. This  plan  he  has,  so  far,  consistently  carried 
out,  and  now  that  he  believes  his  army  to  be  strong 
enough,  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  take  the 
opportunity  of  attempting  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur. 
The  Japanese  have  been  steadily  gaining  ground  in 
the  siege,  but  they  are  reported  to  have  lost  heavily  in 
their  late  assaults.  We  have  received  very  little  trust- 
worthy information  on  the  state  of  the  garrison,  but  it  is 
composed  of  good  troops,  and,  though  their  losses  have 
been  heavy,  they  must  have  suffered  much  less  than  the 
Japanese.  The  facility  with  which  boats  containing 
supplies,  and  even  ammunition,  appear  to  be  able  to 
evade  the  blockading  squadron  renders  it  probable 
that  the  siege  may  be  prolonged.  General  Stossel  has 
again  refused  to  surrender,  and  appears  to  be  confident 
that  he  can  hold  out  for  some  time  longer. 

Since  the  battle  of  Liau-yang  the  Russians  have 
received  large  reinforcements,  but  the  statement  that 
3,000  men  are  reaching  Kharbin  daily  is  evidently  an 
exaggeration  :  up  to  1  September  about  240,000  men 
had  been  transported  by  the  Siberian  railway,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  35,000  men  a  month.  It  is  not  probable 
that,  even  if  the  improvements  made  to  the  line  have 
enabled  this  number  to  be  increased,  the  total  addition 
to  the  Russian  forces  exceeds  50,000  men.  The  second 
Manchurian  army,  which  General  Gripenberg  has  been 
appointed  to  command,  is  being  formed  at  Kharbin. 
It  has  rightly  been  decided  that  the  army  now  in  the 
field  is  as  large  as  can  be  officially  commanded  by  one 
man.  It  is  stated  that  General  Alexeieff  is  about  to  be 
recalled,  and  that  he  is  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicolas  Nicolaievitch,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
General  Kuropatkin  will  continue  to  control  the  general 
conduct  of  the  campaign.  He  knows  the  country  well, 
and  thoroughly  understands  the  Japanese,  moreover  he 
has  gained  considerable  experience  during  the  war,  and 
has  given  proof  of  conspicuous  military  ability.  The 
second  army  will  no  doubt  act  in  unison  with  the  first, 
and  presumably  its  movements  will  depend  upon  the 
progress  made  by  the  troops  now  in  the  field.  It  could 
be  used  with  effect  on  the  left  of  the  first  army,  but,  if  it 
moves  away  from  the  railway,  transport  will  have  to 
be  organised  for  it. 

We  have  even  less  information  about  the  number 
of  reinforcements  that  have  reached  the  Japanese. 
They  have  formed  a  fourth  army,  and  have  probably 
more  than  made  good  the  losses  sustained  at  the 
battle  of  Liau-yang.  The  recent  change  in  their 
military  system  will  enable  them  to  augment  their 
available  fighting  forces  by  about  200,000  men.  They 
have,  however,  been  obliged  to  send  a  part  of  the 
reinforcements  to  Korea  and  Port  Arthur.  Their 
forces  are  not  so  favourably  placed  now  as  they  were 
when  General  Kuropatkin  was  operating  south  of 
Liau-yang.  General  Kuroki  then  held  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  Russian  left,  and,  while  directly  covering 
his  own  base,  was  a  constant  menace  to  General 
Kuropatkin's  line  of  communications.  The  effect  was 
that  General  Kuropatkin  was  obliged  to  form  front  in 
two  directions,  and,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the 
Japanese  forces  advancing  from  the  south,  was  always 
liable  to  have  his  retreat  cut  off  by  a  successful  attack 
from  the  east.    The  lines  of  advance  of  the  Japanese 
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armies  were  perpendicular  to  their  bases,  so  that, 
though  a  Russian  success  might  have  separated  them, 
it  would  not  have  cut  them  off  from  their  communica- 
tions. The  Japanese,  however,  did  not  take  the  full 
advantage  of  their  favourable  position.  During  the 
battle  of  Liau-yang  General  Kuroki  crossed  the  Tai- 
tse  river,  and  threatened  General  Kuropatkin's 
line  of  communications.  This  movement  was  met 
by  a  strong  counter-attack,  which  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  the  Japanese  from  their  line  of 
retreat.  The  risk  was  very  great,  and  the  Russian 
reserves  were  too  far  back,  so,  when  one  of  the  Russian 
divisions  had  been  overpowered,  General  Kuropatkin 
decided  to  retire,  and  withdrew,  without  further  loss,  to 
Mukden  and  Tieling.  It  was  fully  expected  that  the 
Japanese  would  pursue  vigorously,  and  inflict  heavy 
loss  on  the  retiring  Russians,  but  they  were  allowed  to 
retire  unmolested,  and  what  promised  to  be  a  decisive 
success  was  turned  into  a  comparatively  sterile  victory. 
The  possession  of  Liau-yang  is  certainly  of  great 
importance,  as  it  enables  the  resources  of  the  country 
to  be  utilised,  and  the  Tai-tse  river  offers  a  good  line  of 
defence,  but  the  Japanese  objective  was  the  main 
Russian  army,  and  that  has  escaped  with  less  loss  than 
they  themselves  have  suffered.  General  Kuropatkin 
can  now  advance  without  exposing  his  line  of  communi- 
cations, and,  in  case  of  a  serious  defeat,  can  withdraw  to 
Mukden  and  Tieling,  where  a  strong  defensive  position 
has  been  prepared.  His  flanks  are  still  liable  to  be 
turned,  but  the  force  attempting  the  turning  movement 
would  render  itself  liable  to  be  cut  off  from  its  line  of 
retreat,  as  in  the  case  of  Kuroki's  army  at  Liau-yang. 

General  Kuropatkin  has  commenced  by  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  Japanese  right,  and  has  assailed  General 
Kuroki's  line  of  communications,  whose  army  is  based 
on  Feng-hwang-chen,  which  is  being  connected  by  a 
light  railway  with  Liau-yang.  This  line  is  very  much 
exposed  to  attack  from  the  north,  and  will  have  to  be 
guarded  throughout  against  the  raids  of  the  Russian 
cavalry.  Two  forces  were  sent.  One,  consisting  of 
2,000  cavalry,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  crossed  the 
Tai-tse  river  about  forty  miles  east  of  Liau-yang.  It 
succeeded  in  cutting  the  communications,  but  they  have 
been  again  restored.  The  other  attacked  Hsien- 
chwan,  which  is  also  on  the  river,  further  to  the  east, 
about  twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  Sai-ma-tse. 
General  Kuropatkin's  probable  object  is  to  seize 
Pen-si-hu,  cross  the  river  there,  and  endeavour  to  cut  the 
Japanese  line  of  communications.  Should  he  succeed 
in  effecting  the  crossing  the  roles  would  be  reversed, 
and  he  will  have  to  hold  the  Japanese  in  front,  while  he 
endeavours  to  turn  their  flank.  In  so  doing  he  would 
give  them  just  such  an  opportunity  of  acting  against 
his  flank  as  they  afforded  to  him  during  the  battle  of 
Liau-yang.  Much  depends  upon  the  mobility  of  the 
Russian  army  away  from  the  railway.  If  the)'  have  to 
depend  upon  the  line,  there  is  not  much  scope  for  their 
movements  ;  but,  if  they  can  organise  a  sufficiently 
large  force  away  from  it,  considerable  opportunities  are 
open  to  them.  The  raids  already  made  have  probably 
caused  a  good  deal  of  damage  and  annoyance,  but  the 
forces  engaged  do  not  seem  to  have  been  strong  enough 
to  produce  any  decisive  effect. 

There  was  every  indication  that  Field  Marshal  Oyama 
intended  to  advance  on  Mukden,  and  he  has  probably 
taken  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  the  Russians 
assuming  the  offensive.  He  has  ordered  a  general 
advance  to  meet  them,  and  made  a  counter-attack. 
The  full  weight  of  the  Russian  attack  fell  upon 
General  Kuroki's  army,  which  has  remained  strictly  on 
the  defensive,  while  Field-Marshal  Oyama  has  con- 
centrated the  other  two  Japanese  armies  against  the 
Russian  centre  and  right,  and  is  endeavouring  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  railway.  This  movement,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  force  the  Russians  to  retreat.  It  is  not 
known  what  troops  General  Kuropatkin  has  left  north 
of  the  Hun  river,  but  he  has  probably  arranged  for  a 
sufficient  force  to  protect  his  line  of  retreat,  otherwise 
a  Japanese  success  on  his  right  flank  might  prove 
disastrous  to  the  Russian  army,  unless  the  Japanese 
should  again  prove  too  exhausted  to  pursue.  There 
are  two  good  positions  north  of  the  Tai-tse.  The  first 
is  on  the  heights  between  Yentai  Station  and  the  mines, 
and  the  second  is  nearer  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 


It  is  improbable  that  operations  will  be  suspended 
i  during  the  winter.  The  cold  in  intense,  but  the  roads 
;  are  generally  in  good  condition,  and  the  country  traffic 
j  is  usually  carried  on.  The  present  season  is  the  most 
!  favourable  for  campaigning,  and  both  armies  appear  to 
be  taking  advantage  of  it. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CHARTERED 
COMPANY. 

^HE  affairs  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
1  J-  or  to  use  the  name  by  which  it  is  most  generally 
I  known  and  referred  to — the  Chartered  Company — - 
I  have  long  acquired  an  interest  which  extends  far  be- 
yond the  circle  of  its  immediate  shareholders.  This 
body  alone  numbers  no  fewer  than  40,000  persons  at 
the  present  time,  and  it  would  be  a  moderate  esti- 
mate to  state  that  during  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  company  the  number  of  bona-fide 
investors  in  its  shares  has  been  at  least  60,000,  whilst 
the  total  of  those  who  have  had  a  speculative  interest 
during  the  same  period  is  probably  close  upon  1 ,000,000. 
These  figures  alone  are  remarkable  and  everything  in 
'  connexion  with  the  company  is  on  an  equally  big  scale, 
recalling  the  expression  of  its  founder  that  he  dealt 
with  "  globular"  figures.  There  is  therefore  no  apology 
needed  for  referring  at  some  length  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing held  on  Monday  last  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn,  the  president  of  the  company.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place 
the  report  of  the  Board  and  statement  of  accounts 
were  presented,  and  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  which 
followed  the  sanction  of  the  shareholders  was  sought 
to  create  a  further  1,000,000  shares  and  for  the 
adoption  of  certain  preliminary  arrangements  entered 
into  between  the  company's  agents  and  a  syndicate  for 
the  purpose  of  underwriting  500,000  shares  of  the  pro- 
posed issue. 

Before  however  proceeding  to  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  finances  of  the  company  as  shown  in  the  balance- 
sheet,  and  most  admirably  and  clearly  explained  by  the 
president,  we  would  make  a  few  general  observations 
on  the  relative  position  of  the  Chartered  Company  and 
its  territories  to  the  British  people  as  an  empire.  We 
do  so  with  no  desire  to  drag  in  the  overwrought  word 
and  in  no  spirit  of  jingoism,  but  the  plain  fact  must  be 
admitted  that  this  particular  corporation  has  passed  into 
a  much  wider  sphere  of  action  than  any  similar  joint- 
stock  concern  of  modern  times.  The  political  signi- 
ficance of  its  being  is  so  interwoven  with  its  purely 
commercial  aspect  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  its 
affairs  as  far  as  possible  outside  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  if  one  is  to  obtain  a  view  in  true  per- 
spective. The  point  we  desire  to  emphasise  is  clear 
enough  from  an  inspection  of  the  map  of  Africa,  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  draw  attention  to 
the  neighbours  of  the  company.  A  wedge  of  German 
West  Africa  is  driven  in  until  it  nearly  reaches  the  Vic- 
toria Falls  and  to  the  north-east  German  territory  again 
marches  with  the  borders  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  whilst 
Portuguese  territory  forms  the  eastern  and  western 
boundaries.  Stretching  away  to  the  north  is  the  road 
to  the  great  lakes  and  so  to  the  Nile,  a  road  destined  we 
believe  in  time  to  become  one  of  the  world's  great  high- 
ways of  commerce.  This  ridge,  the  very  backbone  of 
Africa,  has  been  secured  to  England  by  the  genius  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  money  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  A  further  factor  in  considering  the 
political  importance  of  the  Chartered  Company  is  the  de- 
velopment which  is  taking  place  in  the  Transvaal  towards 
responsible  government.  The  statements  recently  pub- 
lished as  to  Lord  Milner's  resignation  in  December  are 
of  course  premature  but  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  will  not  remain  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  his  departure  would  doubtless  mark  the  establish- 
ment of  an  extension  of  the  present  system  of  Crown 
colony  rule  as  a  prelude  to  complete  self-government, 
j  But  with  a  representative  system  and  a  preponderating 
j  Dutch  vote,  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  English 
j  members  of  the  assembly  becomes  of  paramount  im- 
portance and  it  is  from  Rhodesia  that  this  counterpoise 
may  be  obtained.  Events  may  force  the  hand  of  the 
I  Government  in  the  Transvaal  and  it  may  be  excel- 
\  lent  policy  to  buy  out  the  Chartered  Company  and 
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to  include  Rhodesia  in  the  electorate  of  the  Transvaal. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  mere  contemplation  of  the 
part  thev  have  assisted  to  play  in  the  high  politics  of 
South  Africa  will  reconcile  those  shareholders  who 
bought  shares  at  a  high  premium  to  the  loss  they  have 
sustained  in  capital  value,  and  we  can  make  no  attempt 
to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  loss  may  be  eventually 
recovered,  for,  strongly  though  we  hold  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  a  generous  consideration  to  the 
shareholders  when  the  time  is  come  to  take  over  the 
country,  we  much  fear  that  the  purchasing  price  offered 
by  the  Government  will  be  less  by  many  millions  than 
the  total  sum  spent  by  the  Company. 

We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  the  belief  that  in 
many  respects  the  administration  of  the  country  has 
been  extravagant  and  the  Imperial  Government  are  un- 
likely to  recognise  the  debt  accruing  from  that  source. 
The  most  satisfactory  feature  in  the  report  under 
review  is  the  evidence  that  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  towards  bringing  the  cost  of  administration  more 
into  line  with  the  revenue.  Whilst  Mr.  Rhodes  lived 
and  was  able  to  inspire  the  shareholders  with  some- 
thing of  his  own  breadth  of  treatment,  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  annual  deficits  by  the  issue  of 
shares  at  the  substantial  premium,  but  it  takes  time  to 
economise  by  paring  down  parts  of  a  scheme  which  had 
been  deliberately  adopted,  without  grave  risk  of  en- 
dangering the  whole  policy.  For  some  years  the 
machine  of  government  has  been  too  elaborate  for  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  and  the  severe  commercial 
depression  which  has  existed  since  the  war  has  brought 
this  redundancy  into  greater  prominence.  The  deficits 
— actual  as  regards  the  year  1902-3  and  estimated  for 
1903-5 — are  shown  in  the  following  statement. 


Total  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the  whole  of  the 
Chartered  Company's  Territories. 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Deficit. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902-3 

633.038 

1 ,05 1 ,401 

4 1 8, 363 

1903-4 

677.447 

1 ,000,033 

322,586 

1904-5 

676,000 

955>48i 

279,481 

And  the  figures  for  Southern  Rhodesia 

separately  but 

included  in 

the  grand 

totals  shown 

above  are  as 

follows  :- — ■ 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Deficit. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902-3 

497,782 

798,7 12 

300,930 

i9°3-4 

513,200 

739.097 

225,897 

1904-5 

539,000 

681,787 

142,787 

The  deficits  shown  under  the  general  head  arise  from 
the  shortage  in  the  Southern  Rhodesia  budgets,  the 
excess  expenditure  over  revenue  in  the  northern  terri- 
tories, and  the  amounts  to  be  provided  under  the 
guarantees  for  the  railways,  the  latter  item  having 
accounted  for  ^16,000  during  the  year  1902-3.  It  is 
improbable  that  any  considerable  improvement  can  be 
looked  for  in  the  northern  territories  where  much  ; 
development  work  still  requires  to  be  done,  and  the  real 
test  lies  in  the  position  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  as  with  a  ! 
revival  of  trade — the  signs  of  which  are  much  more  \ 
promising  generally  throughout  South  Africa — the  rail- 
ways should  earn  their  fixed  charges.  It  will  be  seen  \ 
from  the  above  statements  that  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able  reduction  anticipated  in  the  deficit  from  Southern 
Rhodesia,  showing  clearly  that  the  problem  of  cheaper  ■ 
administration  is  being  taken  in  hand  vigorously. 
The  various  items  comprised  in  the  budget  for 
Southern  Rhodesia  appear  to  be  based  on  a  mode-  j 
rate  estimate,  and  if  a  working  arrangement  can 
be  arrived  at  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
company  as  to  a  reduction  in  the  police  force,  which, 
according  to  competent  judges,  is  much  above  the 
necessary  strength,  the  large  economy  which  would 
be  thus  effected  should  go  far  to  furnish  an  equilibrium 
between  revenue  and  expenditure.  If  this  anticipation 
be  realised,  the  situation  becomes  most  interesting. 
The  company  will  then  be  in  a  stronger  position  to 
negotiate  with  the  Imperial  Government,  who  may  be, 
from  the  probable  political  developments  we  have  in- 
dicated, better  disposed  to  credit  the  company  with  a 
substantial  sum  for  having  borne  for  so  many  years  the 
weight  of  an  enterprise,  which  may  be  truly  described 


as  imperial  in  its  conception  and  execution.  We  think 
the  Government  should  assume  its  full  responsibilities 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  as  we  are  convinced 
that  such  action  would  make  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
all  the  States  of  South  Africa. 


WINTER  OF  DISTRESS. 

TT  may  be  hoped,  through  the  attention  which  will 
-L  have  perforce  to  be  given  to  the  relief  of  distress 
in  the  coming  winter,  that  a  thoroughly  well  devised 
and  permanently  established  system  will  be  thought  out. 
Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  the  general  discussion  which 
has  occupied  the  public  mind  over  the  state  of  trade 
and  industry  that  the  ominous  indications  of  approach- 
ing distress  have  caused  alarm  a  little  earlier  than 
usual.  Every  winter  the  same  symptoms  develop 
themselves  more  or  less  seriously,  but  it  has  not  been 
the  habit  of  public  bodies,  writers  for  periodicals  or 
private  individuals,  to  admit  their  existence  until  there 
was  no  escape  from  them.  Distress  is  denied  or 
minimised  as  long  as  possible,  then  it  is  confessed, 
and  there  arises  the  despairing  cry  that  we  have  no 
efficient  means  of  combating  it.  Objections  are  raised 
to  voluntary  efforts  on  a  large  scale  because  they 
encourage  the  vagrant  and  degraded  classes  still 
further  to  presume  on  charitable  assistance  for  keeping 
their  miserable  souls  and  bodies  together.  Last  year 
furnished  an  example  in  the  processions  of  the  so- 
called  unemployed  which  have  supplied  this  class  of 
objectors  with  a  text  for  many  impressive  sermons. 
Their  protests  have  had  considerable  effect  ;  and  those 
who  have  been  most  active  in  establishing  funds  such 
as  that  of  the  Mansion  House  have  confessed  that 
they  have  been  the  means  of  as  much  harm  as  good. 
There  has  been  so  much  reason  for  this  view  that  it  has 
been  exaggerated.  The  attitude  of  mind  which  would 
dispense  with  good  and  charitable  actions,  because  the}' 
may  produce  more  evil  than  they  remedy,  is  a  dangerous 
one  to  the  individual  personally.  Where  distress  has 
really  to  be  relieved,  or  innocent  worthy  people  to  be  left 
without  any  help  other  than  the  unblessed  help  of  the 
workhouse,  there  is  injustice  to  the  poor  and  an  embitter- 
ing of  their  feelings  towards  those  who  go  free  of  the 
wretchedness  they  themselves  have  to  endure.  The 
effects  will  be  felt  afterwards  in  the  jealous  suspicions 
of  workmen  towards  their  employers,  and  the  increased 
difficulties  of  avoiding  or  settling  trade  disputes,  and 
other  manifestations  of  class  hostility. 

Other  classes  of  objectors  are  those  who  are  alarmed 
at  the  proposals  which  are  made  for  instituting  public 
works,  the  capital  being  provided  from  the  rates,  and 
the  sphere  of  labour  constituting  an  encroachment  on 
the  operations  of  the  individual  capitalist.  Thev  object 
also  that  schemes  are  put  forward  in  the  hurry  of  panic, 
without  having  been  well  planned  and  thought  out. 
These  may  be  extravagant,  wasteful,  and  therefore 
alarming,  to  the  poorer  classes  of  ratepayers  whose 
ideals  of  keeping  down  rates  are  represented  on  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  municipalities.  They  are 
ready  enough  to  take  alarm  at  the  cry  of  socialism, 
though  the  decaying  shopkeeper  of  the  East  End  gets 
little  by  individualism,  which  takes  the  form,  for  him, 
of  huge  monopolistic  stores  which  drive  him  into  the 
bankruptcy  court.  What  happens  from  all  this  is  the 
defeat  of  schemes  for  engaging  public  bodies  in  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  amongst  their  proper  functions 
to  be  exercised  without  dispute  on  all  such  occasions  as 
the  approaching  winter  will  offer.  Between  the  two 
kinds  of  antagonisms  everybody  is  bewildered,  and 
public  as  well  as  private  machinery  for  aid  is  paralysed. 

Private  or  semi-public  charities  will  be  unable  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  distress  which  is  now  prevalent 
all  over  the  country  and  will  become  worse  with  winter. 
Last  winter  doubts  were  felt  as  to  the  extent  of  it  in 
London  because  it  was  complicated  with  the  chronic 
mendicancy  fostered  by  funds  and  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving. This  winter  the  case  is  plainer,  for  there  is  not 
a  business  man  who  does  not  know  at  what  a  low  ebb 
his  own  trade  is,  who  does  not  know  how  every  em- 
ployer is  at  his  wits'  end  for  money  for  wages,  and  how 
necessarily  the  industrious,  ordinary  working  man  at 
the  base  of  the  pedestal  must  be  feeling  all  the  weight 
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of  the  superincumbent  load.  We  have  before  us  care- 
fully prepared  reports  from  many  large  towns  in  all 
parts  of  England,  representative  of  many  of  the  sub- 
stantial trades  of  the  country,  and  the  evidence  of 
widespread  and  very  serious  distress  is  indisputable. 
The  reporters  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  trades  in 
question  compare  the  circumstances  with  other  years 
and  believe  that  this  winter  will  be  more  serious  than 
1892  and  1893.  Great  numbers  are  working  short  time, 
and  where  the  trades  are  organised  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  unemployed  falls  on  those  who  are  only 
partially  employed.  '  Shipbuilding,  ironworks  and 
foundries,  the  boot  and  shoe  trades,  the  building  trades, 
the  cotton  trade,  not  mere  casual  occupations  which 
usually  break  down  in  winter,  all  have  the  same 
account  to  tell  of  abnormal  trade  conditions  and 
abnormal  distress  in  consequence.  The  greater 
proportion  of  the  persons  affected  are  the  married 
who  have  families  ;  the  children  also  who  worked  are 
out  of  employment  ;  the  number  to  be  fed  and  clothed 
and  warmed  is  the  same  and  the  income  is  stopped  or 
greatly  reduced.  It  is  not  suprising  to  hear  that  many 
have  not  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  good  meal  for 
months.  People  in  this  position  are  often  reproached 
for  not  providing  for  such  emergencies.  But  it  is  as 
well  to  remember  that,  taking  the  working  classes  in 
bulk,  not  making  the  mistake  of  supposing  they  are  all 
first-rate  artisans,  or  in  the  highest  grades  of  such 
employments  as  mining,  their  g'eneral  wages  do  not 
allow  of  their  doing  this.  Through  the  vicissitudes 
of  trade  skilled  working  men  are  being  constantly 
reduced  to  poverty  and  rendered  unskilled  by  new 
machinery  and  new  methods.  It  is  very  much  of  a 
mockery  to  speak  of  working  people  saving  where,  as 
in  one  instance,  during  the  whole  of  the  present  year 
the  majority  have  only  had  fifteen  shillings  of  wages 
per  week  and  many  not  more  than  ten  shillings.  We 
need  not  multiply  instances.  But  whatever  doubts 
other  people  may  profess,  we  are  quite  convinced  of  the 
exceptional  misery  which  thousands  are  enduring  and 
other  thousands  are  being  threatened  with  as  time  goes 
on.  It  is  the  consequences  that  ought  to  engage  our 
attention. 

The  workhouse  receives  people  when  they  have  no 
longer  a  home  ;  soup-kitchens  and  private  charities  by 
their  doles  prolong  the  process  a  little  and  delay  the 
inevitable.  Those  who  object  to  what  they  call 
socialism,  meaning  the  organised  efforts  of  munici- 
palities and  other  local  bodies  to  provide  remunerative 
labour  always  in  esse  in  proportion  to  needs,  and 
always  capable  of  expansion  in  abnormal  times,  should 
reflect  that  they  may  thereby  avoid  the  creation  of 
chronic  paupers.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  save  the 
rates  by  preventing  pauperism  instead  of  uniting  to 
support  it  after  it  has  been  made  ?  This  can  be  done  if 
public  opinion  is  sufficiently  educated  to  its  importance 
to  apply  a  stimulus  to  administrative  bodies  and  their 
officials.  Parliament  has  provided  plenty  of  powers  for 
this  purpose  if  the  timidity  of  the  public  and  the 
grooviness  and  inertia  of  officialdom  are  overcome. 
Though  private  schemes  are  inadequate  to  supply  the 
whole  field  to  be  occupied,  they  have  been  useful  in 
setting  on  foot  the  experiments  which  furnish  to  public 
bodies  examples  of  right  methods  of  procedure.  So 
far  as  the  question  relates  to  the  working-class  poor 
with  families,  the  reconstituted  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee has  solved  the  problem  of  finding  remunerative 
labour  without  pauperisation  for  a  considerable  number 
of  heads  of  families.  We  need  not  go  into  the  details 
of  the  scheme  by  which  this  has  been  done,  but  the 
work  of  the  labour  colonies  is  there  to  furnish  guidance 
to  public  bodies.  These  ought  to  carry  further  a  system 
which  has  been  thus  initiated.  It  is  their  duty  to  set 
themselves  to  inquire  what  are  the  kinds  of  work  which 
could  actually  be  usefully  undertaken  without  listening 
to  political  economists  on  the  theoretical  objections  to 
provided  public  work.  In  the  opinion  of  practical  men 
there  is  much  work  that  might  be  done  and  for  which 
towns  would  be  all  the  better,  but  which  is  put  off 
instead  of  b  eing  taken  in  hand  in  hard  times.  But  even 
if  some  of  it  were  more  or  less  unnecessary  the  cost 
would  be  less  than  keeping  families  in  workhouses  ;  and 
infinitely  better  from  every  other  point  of  view.  A 
.good  deal  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  obstacles  placed 


by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  way  of  munici- 
palities and  guardians  who  would  institute  industrial 
works.  Loans  are  necessary  to  find  funds  for  wages 
and  materials,  and  it  is  an  endless  matter  going 
through  all  the  preliminaries  of  getting  the  sanction 
of  that  anachronous  department.  Before  the  money 
can  be  raised  the  emergency  has  disappeared  ;  but  it 
has  left  its  ruin  behind  it  nevertheless.  The  first 
essential  for  promptly  meeting  such  crises  as  the  pre- 
sent is  to  re-create  the  spirit  and  the  methods  of  the 
Local  Government  Department  and  its  officials.  They 
are  now  a  drag  on  local  efforts  to  meet  these  emer- 
gencies instead  of  being  a  stimulus  and  a  guide.  If 
they  will  not  play  the  role  voluntarily,  all  the  more 
reason  for  public  opinion  to  be  aroused  to  the  necessity 
for  doing  something  which  it  does  not  enter  into  the 
mind  of  the  Board  to  conceive.  The  case  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  older  prison  system  where  hide- 
bound officialism  resisted  reform  until  the  public  mind 
became  impressed  with  its  iniquities.  Then  the  crank 
and  the  treadmill  gave  place  to  other  things  of  better 
economy  and  morality  ;  and  so  it  will  have  to  be  if  we 
are  to  substitute  remunerative  labour  for  pauperism. 
In  the  meantime  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  ex- 
pect any  very  useful  results  from  yesterday's  conference. 
The  tone  of  Mr.  Long's  speech  struck  us  as  painfully 
unsatisfactory. 
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FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION.— IV 

WE  proceed  now  to  a  comparison  of  the  numbers 
engaged  in  manufacturing  operations  in  other 
countries  with  those  similarly  engaged  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  this  purpose  the  Census  returns  are 
useful  and  will,  so  far  as  they  permit,  be  employed. 
With  this  object  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  figures 
given  in  the  table  with  which  the  last  article  closed  in 
a  somewhat  different  form.  The  method  adopted  is  to 
compare,  at  different  periods,  the  proportion  per  10,000 
of  the  population  engaged  in  each  of  the  undermentioned 
manufacturing  groups. 

Proportion  per  10,000  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales 
engaged  in  different  industries. 

Agriculture  ... 
Building 
Coal  Mining  ... 
Textiles 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Machinery 
Tailoring  and  Boots  and  Shoes 

Percentage  increase  in  the  proportion  in  each  period  over  the 
preceding  period. 

1 881.  1901. 

Agriculture                                      -43  "5  -34 '3 

Building       ...       ...       ...       ...       123  14*4 

Coal  Mining                                           9-2  35-4 

Textiles       ...       ...       ...       ...    —22*6  —  21-4 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Machinery      ...       27*0  8u 

Tailoring  and  Boots  and  Shoes     ...    —25-3  i6-g 

From  these  tables  it  follows  that  the  agricultural 
industry  now  gives  employment  to  nearly  303  per 
10,000  of  the  population  instead  of  896  forty  years 
ago,  a  diminution  of  43^  per  cent,  in  the  first  twenty 
years,  and  34  per  cent,  in  the  second,  or  62  per  cent, 
during  the  entire  period.  This  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  great  change  from  arable  to  grass 
farming  which  has  been  going  on  for  several  decades. 
The  raising  of  stock  requires  a  much  less  amount  of 
labour  than  the  raising  of  crops.  To  an  even  larger 
extent,  however,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  even  in  those 
branches  of  agriculture  which  the  British  farmer  has 
retained  he  has  not  increased  the  quantity  of  produce 
raised  sufficiently  to  cope  with  the  growing  require- 
ments of  the  increasing  population.  The  amount  of 
stock  and  dairy  produce  sold  off  the  farms  during  the 
last  thirty  years  has  not  altered  appreciably.  It  has  in 
no  case  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  the  population 
itself ;  the  additional  requirements  have  had  therefore 
to  a  great  and  growing  extent  to  be  supplemented  with 
imported  produce.  In  other  directions  the  result  has 
been  still  more  disastrous.  But  we  postpone  the  fuller 
discussion  of  the  question  of  agriculture  for  a  later 
article. 

The  building  trade  now  gives  employment  to  302  out 
of  every  10,000  of  the  population  as  against  only  235  in 
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1861,  and  264  in  18S1.  The  rate  of  increase  has  been 
fairly  steady,  amounting  to  12]  per  cent,  in  the  first 
twenty  years,  and  14',  per  cent,  in  the  second.  It  has 
been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  increased  stringency 
of  the  housing  laws,  which  have  given  power  to  local 
authorities  to  prevent  overcrowding,  and  to  order  the 
demolition  of  buildings  on  account  of  their  insanitari- 
ness  ;  to  the  factory  laws ;  and  finally  to  the  great 
expansion  in  our  means  of  transport  which  have  involved 
in  their  construction  extensive  clearances  of  slum  areas 
in  the  large  towns.  This  is  corroborated  to  some 
extent  in  the  census  figures  for  the  number  of  houses 
"  inhabited  "  and  "  uninhabited  "  in  1861  and  1901.  In 
the  earlier  year  there  were  3,924,000  such  houses,  while 
at  the  recent  census  there  were  6,709,000,  an  increase 
of  72  per  cent.,  the  population  having  increased  by 
55  per  cent.  only. 

The  coal-mining  industry  now  gives  employment  to 
199  per  10,000  of  the  population  instead  of  135  in  1861 
and  147  in  1881  ;  the  textile  trades  to  276  per  10,000  in- 
stead of  457  ;  and  the  iron  and  steel,  and  the  machinery 
and  shipbuilding  trades  to  173  instead  of  126  per  10,000. 
The  changes  in  these  proportions  are  due  largely  to  the  in- 
creasing use  of  machinery  in  the  manufacturing  trades, 
which  has  brought  about  a  shift  of  employment  from 
the  textiles  to  the  machinery  trades  ;  and  also  to  the 
growing  exportation  of  coal  which  is  now  many  times 
larger  than  it  was  forty  years  ago.  The  numbers  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  clothes  for  personal  wear 
diminished  by  50  per  10,000  from  1861  to  1881  ;  but 
recovered  to  the  extent  of  25  per  10,000  between  188 1 
and  1901.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery 
accounts  for  the  diminution  in  the  numbers  employed  in 
the  first  period  ;  while  the  increased  exportation  of  slop- 
clothing  to  the  Colonies  will  account  for  the  recovery  in 
the  second  period. 

The  last  four  groups  taken  together  show  that  in 
1901  they  jointly  found  employment  for  821  per  10,000 
of  the  population,  as  against  916  in  1861  and  906  in 
1881.  There  has  thus  been  a  steady  diminution  in  the 
proportions  employed  in  these  industries,  and  especially 
so  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  corresponding  situation  in 
the  United  States.  The  "occupations"  classification 
differs  considerably  in  the  two  cases,  but  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  taking  large  groups  to  present  figures  as 
nearly  comparable  as  possible. 

Proportions  per  1,000  persons  aged   10  years  and  upwards  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  United  States  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 


PERSONS. 
United  Kingdom. 


United  States. 


Agricultural  Pursuits 

Professional  Service 

Domestic  and  Personal 
Service  ... 

Trade  and  Transport 

Manufacturing  and  Mecha- 
nical Pursuits  ... 

Miscellaneous   


1SS1. 

1891 

1901. 

18S0. 

1890. 

1900. 

102 

86 

72 

210 

193 

179 

20 

21 

23 

16 

20 

22 

7S 

7S 

68 

93 

89 

96 

52 

59 

68 

5i 

70 

82 

266 

2/4 

2S6 

103 

120 

123 

45 

44 

33 

"-to 

562 

550 

473 

492 

502 

MALES. 

United  Kin 

gdom. 

United  States. 

1881. 

1891 

1901. 

1SS0. 

1890. 

1900. 

193 

167 

140 

409 

359 

323 

23 

24 

25 

24 

27 

28 

8 

8 

9 

129 

109 

120 

105 

119 

136 

104 

133 

147 

39i 

401 

438 

181 

200 

199 

85 

84 

61 

805 

S03 

809 

~S47 

828 

817 

Agricultural  Pursuits 

Professional  Service 

Domestic  and  Personal 
Service  ... 

Trade  and  Transport 

Manufacturing  and  Mecha- 
nical Pursuits  ... 

Miscellaneous 


According  to  these  tables  56  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation aged  ten  years  and  over  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  engaged  in  some  form  of  "gainful"  employment, 
as  against  about  50  per  cent,  only  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  largely  to  'the  smaller  extent  to 
which  female  labour  is  employed  in  that  country. 
Indeed  this  is  seen  very  clearly  to  be  the  case  in  the 
second  table  which  refers  to  males  only.  The  propor- 
tionate number  of  males  employed  is  much  the  same  in 


the  two  cases,  being  for  the  latest  Census  Return 
809  per  1,000  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
817  per  1,000  in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 

The  distribution  of  employment  among  the  popula- 
tion generally  and  especially  among  the  male  portion, 
is,  however,  very  different.  We  are  at  once  struck, 
with  the  difference  in  the  proportions  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  two 
countries.  The  number  of  males  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits  were  438  per  1,000 
males  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  only  199  in  the 
United  States.  The  numbers  engaged  in  agriculture 
were  140  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  323  in  the  United 
States.  The  difference  need  cause  no  surprise,  how- 
ever, if  it  be  remembered  that  the  United  States  exports 
enormous  quantities  of  agricultural  products,  while  the 
United  Kingdom  exports  only  manufactures.  The 
figures  are  remarkable  as  illustrating  in  definite  terms, 
what  was  already  known  vaguely,  the  effect  which  the 
character  of  a  country's  international  trade  has  on  the 
distribution  of  employment  within  the  country. 

Despite  every  care  which  has  been  taken  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  tables  we  would  deprecate  any  con- 
clusions being  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  absolute 
numbers  for  the  two  countries.  Different  methods  have 
been  employed  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  censuses, 
and  the  "  occupations"  classifications  are  known  to  be 
different.  It  is  more  reasonable,  however,  to  compare 
the  rates  of  change  which  have  taken  place.  We  find 
then  that  in  the  United  States  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture  has  diminished  by  10  per  cent, 
since  1880,  the  diminution  being'  greater  among  the 
male  population,  where  it  reached  21  per  cent.  The 
corresponding  proportions  for  the  United  Kingdom 
were  30  and  28  per  cent,  respectively.  In  manu- 
facturing' and  mechanical  pursuits  the  proportion  for 
both  sexes  has  increased  in  twenty  years  by  7^  per 
cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  20  per  cent,  in 
the  United  States.  Among'  males  only  (in  this  case  the 
"  miscellaneous  "  group  should  be  added  to  the  "  manu- 
facturing "  group,  since  the}'  are  known  to  consist  of 
persons  who  would  be  classed  with  manufacturing 
&c.  in  the  United  States  census)  the  increase  has  been 
less  than  5  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  10  per 
cent,  in  the  United  States. 

One  other  test  may  be  applied  ;  adding  together  those 
engaged  in  providing  absolute  necessaries  in  the  two 
countries,  which  will  be  represented  approximately 
by  adding  the  figures  in  the  agricultural,  trade  and 
manufacturing  groups,  it  is  found  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  number  of  persons  so  engaged  has  in- 
creased from  420  to  426,  or  by  1^  per  cent,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  as  compared  with  an  increase  from  364 
to  398  or  9^  per  cent,  in  the  United  States. 

We  propose  to  deal  with  Germany  in  a  similar  manner 
in  the  next  article. 


THE  CITY 


THE  rise  in  the  German  bank  rate  to  5  per  cent, 
caused  a  temporary  dislocation  of  rates  in  Lombard 
Street  and  had  some  effect  on  the  quotation  for  the 
Funds,  but  although  the  result  will  be  that  gold  will  be 
diverted  to  Germany  instead  of  coming  to  us,  the 
general  position  is  so  strong  and  our  markets  are  so 
much  more  independent  than  they  have  been  until  re- 
cently of  foreign  money,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  anv 
serious  inconvenience  will  be  caused  :  the  fact,  how- 
ever, may  be  regarded  as  a  reminder  that  the  plethora 
of  money  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  foretold  by  the 
financial  press  may  not  be  so  certain  of  fulfilment,  more 
especially  if  the  activity  in  New  York  continues  at  the 
present  rate. 

The  issue  by  the  Municipality  of  Capetown  of  a  4  per 
cent,  loan  of  .£368,550  at  98^  was  a  pronounced  success 
the  lists  having  been  closed  several  days  before  the 
advertised  date.  The  investment  is  unquestionably 
excellent,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Capetown  and  other 
South  African  cities  may  not  again  apply  to  the  London 
market  for  a  considerable  time  as  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  money  has  been  obtained  here  tends  to 
obscure  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  future  in  their 
financial  undertakings  such  as  we  have  seen  in  our  own 
corporations.    We    notice    that    the    municipality  of 
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Pretoria  has  acquired  borrowing-  powers  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  loan  may  be  raised  here  by  public  issue 
before  long-  ;  at  present  there  is  no  debt,  so  that  an  issue 
would  doubtless  meet  with  a  favourable  reception. 

The  traffic  returns  of  the  Home  railways  show  an 
increase  in  most  cases  and  so  far  the  fact  is  encouraging 
but  there  is  a  lot  of  leeway  to  make  up  if  the  figures  of 
last  year  are  to  be  reached  :  the  Scotch  lines,  more 
especially  the  North  British  and  Caledonian,  are  the 
most  satisfactory.  There  has  been  a  continuance  of 
small  investment  buying  in  the  prior  charges. 

The  general  volume  of  business  in  the  speculative 
market  shows  an  increase  on  the  whole,  although  there 
"has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  profit-taking  in 
American  rails,  in  spite  of  which  that  section  has 
continued  its  upward  movement.  For  the  moment  the 
pendulum  has  swung  to  the  Kaffir  market,  which  has  had 
quite  a  busy  week.  It  opened  with  anxiety  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Chartered  Company  meeting,  and  although 
there  was  some  disappointment  at  the  lack  of  any 
official  statement  as  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  banket 
reef,  the  feeling  was  not  lasting,  and  indeed  the  rumours 
of  the  impending  resignation  of  Lord  Milner — which 
would  have  had  a  most  depressing  effect  a  few  months 
ago— were  practically  unnoticed.  But  with  all  the 
shouting,  each  particular  financial  house  beating  his 
own  particular  drum,  it  was  apparent  that  the  British 
public  were  not  buying.  Rather  indeed  were  they 
selling  to  the  brokers  who  represented  German  interests 
and  to  the  Paris  arbitrage  houses.  The  Germans  have 
made  a  lot  of  money  in  American  shares  and  are  in  a 
better  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  undoubted  pro- 
gress which  is  steadily  taking  place  at  the  Rand. 
There  are  already  signs  that  with  any  sustained  activity 
the  promoter  is  ready  with  so-called  mining  propositions 
for  introduction  by  the  methods  which  have  become 
identified  with  the  South  African  mining  market.  The 
introduction  is  effected  usually  without  any  prospectus 
unless  a  few  details  printed  for  market  circulation  can 
be  so  styled,  and  the  jobber  who  is  concerned  only  with 
the  amount  of  shares  he  can  sell  protected  by  the  call 
he  stipulates  for  from  the  "  shop  ",  proceeds  to  "  make 
a  market ".  In  the  result  a  number  of  unfortunate 
people  are  left  with  the  shares  and  the  promoter  grows 
fat  on  his  profits.  It  is  a  marvel  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
-Committee  who  see  transactions  of  the  questionable 
nature  described  carried  out  beneath  their  eyes  cannot 
devise  some  method  which  would  safeguard  the  interest 
of  the  public  other  than  the  present  rules  by  which  a 
special  settlement  is  granted. 

The  prospectus  of  Kynoch  Limited  in  respect  of  an 
issue  of  .£300,000  4  per  cent,  debentures  redeemable 
at  105  at  any  time  after  1914  on  six  months'  notice  by 
-the  company,  is  a  clearly  drawn  document  which  satis- 
factorily establishes  the  value  of  the  security  offered. 
The  debenture  is  a  floating  charge  o\  er  all  the  assets 
of  the  company  valued  at  ,£1,462,000  subject  to  a  small 
mortgage  of  about  ,£20,000  :  the  total  profits  of 
the  company  for  the  past  seven  years  amounted 
t0  ^>547>68/  and  taking  the  average  it  is  seen 
that  the  interest  to  provide  for  the  present  issue 
has  been  covered  seven  times  over.  The  com- 
pany has  power  to  issue  debentures  equal  in  the 
aggregate  to  half  the  issued  capital  standing  at  present 
at  £87°>37°  w'th  an  authorised  capital  of  ^1,000,000, 
•so  that  assuming  the  present  earning  power  to  be 
maintained  the  interest  on  the  debentures  is  more  than 
four  times  covered,  even  when  a  further  ,£200,000  is 
issued  at  a  later  date.  The  assets  to  be  pledged,  in- 
cluding 1,845  acres  of  freehold  land,  are  valued  at 
.£1,462,000  and  on  this  basis  the  investment  appears  to 
be  of  a  satisfactory  nature. 


LATEST  DISCOVERIES  AT  SUSA. 

WHEN  through  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the 
v  v  Shah  the  whole  of  Persia  was  thrown  open  to 
Erance  as  a  field  for  scientific  research,  no  better  place 
could  have  been  chosen  for  carrying  out  the  archaeo- 
logical part  of  the  great  work  than  the  tell  covering  the 
spot  where  Susa  once  stood,  and  which  has  been  ex- 
plored now  for  the  last  seven  years  by  the  French 


delegation  under  M.  de  Morgan,  Father  Scheil, 
M.  Lampre,  and  their  learned  staff. 

The  excavations,  conducted  in  the  most  scientific  and 
methodical  manner,  have  yielded  already  such  a  harvest 
as  no  enterprise  of  a  similar  kind,  public  or  private,  can 
boast  of,  ever  since  man  began  to  interrogate  the 
soil  as  to  his  early  history.  The  code  of  laws  which 
king  Hammurabi  of  Babylon  has  had  engraved  on  a 
huge  block  of  diorite  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago 
when  Abraham  must  still  have  been  alive,  and  full  three 
centuries  before  Moses — is  one  of  those  monuments 
which  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  civilisation  :  * 
its  discovery  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  put  M.  de 
Morgan's  achievements  on  a  rank  by  themselves. 

Up  to  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  only  Susa  witli 
which  we  were  tolerably  well  acquainted  was  the 
Achemenid  Susa,  as  connected  with  Cyrus,  Darius, 
Xerxes,  and  their  successors,  down  to  Alexander  of 
Macedonia.  Of  Shushan,  the  Elamite  Susa,  and  of 
Elam  itself,  we  scarcely  knew  anything  at  all,  beyond 
the  scanty  information  in  Genesis  xiv.  relating  to  one 
of  Flam's  periods  of  power  at  the  end  of  the  third 
millennium  b.c. — and  the  fierce  account  of  its  over- 
throw by  Sennacherib  and  Assurbanipal  in  the  course 

:  of  the  seventh  century,  as  supplied  by  the  two 
powerful  Assyrian  conquerors'  songs  of  victory.t  All 
this  is  changed  now,  and  Father  Scheil  is  fully  justified 

i  in  prefacing  his  publication  of  the  inscriptions  found 
by  the  delegation  with  the  words  :  "  Ici  commence 
l'histoire  du  pays  d'Elam  ".    In  fact,  these  four  volumes 

I  of  cuneiform  texts,  deciphered,  translated  and  published 
by  the  learned  Dominican  between  1900  and  1904,? 
give  us  already  a  nearly  uninterrupted  sketch  of  the 
many  vicissitudes  through  which  Elam  has  passed, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.  down 

1  to  Cyrus  and  the  Achemenids  ;  they  make  us  witness 
under  the  vivid  light  of  contemporary  documents  the 

1  everlasting  struggles  between  the  mixed  peoples  of 
Anzan  and  Shushan  and  their  Chaldaean  and  Assyrian 
neighbours — and  their  respective  periods  of  domination 
and  subjection — through  a  series  of  governors  (patesis 
or  sukkals)  and  kings — beginning  with  Ourilim,  who 
was  patesi  of  Shushan  towards  3800  B.C.,  down  to 
Nabu-naid,  the  last  king  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  de- 
throned by  Cyrus  in  539  B.C. 

Together  with  these  historical  texts,  engraved  on 
clay,  on  stone,  or  on  metal,  the  soil  of  Shushan  has 
been  yielding  an  uncommonly  rich  harvest  of  works  of 

I  art  and  craft  of  every  description,  illustrating  and  com- 
pleting" the  written  evidence.  Most  of  the  sculptures 
have  got  their  own  inscriptions,  bearing  witness  as  to 
the  events  which  the  monuments  record,  and  some- 
times as  to  their  own  fortunes.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  magnificent  stone  relief  of  Naram-Sin  § — perhaps 
the  finest  piece  of  sculpture  ever  found  outside  Hellas 

I  — which  has  got  a  double  inscription,  one  in  Semitic 
Chalda;an,  contemporary  with  the  stela  itself,  and 
relating-  its  erection  by  the  powerful  king  who  ruled 
over  Chaldaaan  Agade  towards  3750  b.c,  the  other  in 
Anzanite,  recording  the  transfer  of  the  monument  to 
Shushan  2,600  years  later,  by  king  Shutruk  Nahunte 
of  Anzan-Shushan  (twelfth  century  B.C.),  who  dedi- 
cated it  to  his  god  In  Shushinak  as  a  trophy  of  his 
victories  over  Babylon  and  Chaldaea. — It  so  happens 
however  that  till  last  year  the  greater  part  of  the  more 
important  works  of  art  unearthed  were  spoils  of  war, 
carried  home  from  abroad  like  the  stela  of  Naram- 
Sin  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  itself,  by  the  masters 
of  Elam,  and  taught  us  little  about  Elamite  art  proper. 
Last  winter's  campaign  has  turned  the  scales  by 
bringing  to  light  a  series  of  monuments  of  paramount 

1  importance,  the  purely  Elamite  origin  of  which  cannot 
be  doubted.    They  will  not  be  exhibited  to  the  public 


*  See     Saturday  Review,"  June  4,  p.  723. 

f  The  original  cuneiform  inscriptions  are  at  the  British  Museum'. 

J  "  Memoires  de  la  Delegation  en  Perse,"  publics  sous  la  direction 
de  M.  J.  de  Morgan.  Paris:  Leroux.  Tome  II.,  Testes  Elamiles- 
semitiques,  publies  par  V.  Scheil,  1 900  ;  Tome  III.,  Textes  Elamites- 
anzanites,  id.  1901  ;  Tome  IV.,  Textes  Elamites-semitiques,  id. 
1902  ;  Tome  V.,  Textes  Elamites-anzanites,  id.  1904. 

§  Figured  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "Memoires,''  pi.  x.  and  pro- 
visionally exhibited  in  the  lower  Chaldaean  room  at  the  Louvre, 
together  with  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  and  some  other  of  the  more 
important  discoveries  made  between  1S98  and  1902. 
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till  the  new  Elamite  gallery,  now  in  the  course  of 
arrangement  at  the  Louvre,  is  ready.  In  the  mean- 
time, thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  members  of  the 
delegation,  I  have  been  granted  the  privilege  of  viewing 
their  new  treasures,  and  of  describing  them  summarily 
for  the  Saturday  Review  previous  to  their  publication 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  "  Memoires  ". 

Prominent  among  all,  as  a  masterpiece  of  art  in  itself, 
stands  the  bronze  life-size  statue  of  Napir  asu,  wife 
of  king  Untash  GAL,*  who  reigned  over  Anzan  and 
Shushan  towards  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.  The  statue, 
which  is  complete  but  for  the  head  and  left  arm,  is 
identified  by  a  cuneiform  inscription  in  Anzanite  lan- 
guage, which  Father  Scheil  interprets  as  follows  : 

"  I  (am)  dame  Napir  asu, 
wife  of  L'ntash  GAL. 

I,  dame  Napir  asu,  wife  of  Untash  GAL  (say  :) 

he  who  should  take  hold  of  my  statue, 

he  who  should  carry  it  away,  he  who  (my)  inscription 

should  destroy,  he  who  my  name 

should  scratch  out,  o  king  god  GAL,  o  Kiririsha 

o  In  Shushinak  the  great  ! 

may  he  be  damned  !  o  Nahhunte  sublime  ! 

may  he  not  acquire  a  name,  progeny  may  he 

not  obtain  !  upon  him  (?)  o  Beltiya  ! 

o  gods  powerful  and  great  ! 

may  you  dart  ! 

This  is  the  offering  of  Napir  asu  : 

60  qa  of  bread  (?),  130  .  .  .  .  a  jug  of  brewed  drink 

The  queen  is  shown  standing,  her  elbows  close  to  the 
body,  and  her  arms  folded  over  the  waist,  bending 
slightly  forward  in  a  most  easy  and  natural  attitude. 
Her  dress  is  rather  complicated  :  it  consists  first  of  a 
long  gown  of  some  costly  stuff,  studded  all  over  with 
minute  ring-shaped  ornaments,  representing  embroidery, 
or  perhaps  small  golden  spangles  sewn  on  the  tissue  ; 
the  gown  has  short  sleeves,  ending  a  little  above  the 
elbow,  and  fits  tight  on  the  bust  and  upper  part  of  the 
arms  ;  it  broadens  out,  bell-shape,  under  the  waist,  and 
is  trimmed  below  with  a  very  high  fringe  with  thick 
undulated  locks  forming  a  sort  of  flounce  terminated  at 
the  top  by  an  embroidered  stripe.  Below  the  waist, 
the  gown  is  concealed  half-way  down  at  the  back  and 
sides  under  a  short  skirt  of  light  fabric  plaited  into 
straight  channelled  folds  ;  in  front,  slightly  to  the  left,} 
a  broad  richly-embroidered  sash,  trimmed  on  the  right 
side  with  a  thick  twisted  fringe,  comes  down  as  far  as 
the  flounce  from  under  the  folded  arms.  The  upper 
part  of  this  sash  is  doubled  back  at  the  waist,  and  ends 
with  a  fringe,  apparently  of  the  same  material  as  the 
main  one,  but  with  locks  gradually  lengthening  from 
the  inner  to  the  outer  side,  thus  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  broad  triangular  wing,  bent  to  the  right. 
The  inscription  is  engraved  in  the  right  corner,  between 
the  sash  and  the  flounce.  On  the  shoulder,  a  piece  of 
jewelry,  perhaps  a  large  pin,  with  a  seven-leaved 
palmette  at  one.  end,  holds  an  embroidered  stripe — very 
likely  adorned  also  with  jewelry — which  runs  straight 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  twists  round  the 
naked  elbow.  The  lady  wears  four  plain  bracelets  on 
her  right  arm,  near  the  wrist,  and  three  rings  on  the 
annular  of  her  left  hand.  The  whole  appearance  of  the 
dress  is  wonderfully  like  a  dress  of  our  days,  and  quite 
unlike  anything  else  in  antique  art. 

The  artistic  merits  of  the  statue  are  of  the  very 
highest  order,  combining  as  they  do  sincerity,  truth  to 
nature  and  style,  to  a  degree  hardly  known  in  any 
other  piece  of  sculpture  found  as  yet  in  Chaldaga  or 
Assyria.  Notwithstanding  the  sad  mutilations  it  has 
suffered,  it  gives  a  wonderfully  vivid  impression  of 
life,  akin  to  the  one  one  feels  before  those  two  other 
masterpieces  of  naturalistic  art,  widely  different  as  to 

*  The  special  deity  hidden  under  the  ideogram  GAL  ( =  the  great 
god,  or  the  greatest  of  gods)  has  not  been  identified  yet  :  it  may  be 
Bel  or  Hum.  Untash  means  "  has  made,"  GAL  being  the  subject  of 
the  verb. 

t  The  last  two  lines,  detailing  the  items  of  the  offering,  contain  a 
few  signs  or  ideograms  which  Father  Scheil — who  is  the  first,  let  it  be 
remembered,  to  have  succeeded  in  deciphering  Anzanite  inscriptions — 
has  not  mastered  yet. 

t  The  terms  right  and  left  are  used  here  in  reference  to  the  figure's 
own  right  and  left. 


time  and  country  :  the  Scribe  at  the  Louvre  and  the 
Charioteer  from  Delphi.  The  workmanship  is  quite  on 
a  par  with  these  in  esthetic  merits,  and  shows  a  complete 
mastery  over  all  the  secrets  of  bronze-casting.  An 
interesting  peculiarity  must  be  noted  :  the  statue  was 
cast  hollow,  but  queen  Napir  asu,  probably  not  rely- 
ing exclusively  on  the  imprecations  in  the  inscription  to 
keep  away  robbers  and  plunderers,  took  the  precaution 
of  having  a  kernel  of  bronze  cast  inside  the  frame, 
which  now  forms  one  solid  mass  of  metal,  weighing 
1,780  kilos,  or  about  one  ton  and  three  quarters.  This 
tremendous  weight  prohibited  Assurbanipal's  soldiers 
from  carrying  the  statue  away  as  a  whole,  when  they 
sacked  and  plundered  Shushan  in  640  B.C. — but  did  not 
prevent  them  from  chopping  off  as  much  of  the  metal 
as  they  could,  viz.  the  head,  left  arm  and  shoulder,  and 
portions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  dress. 

The  process  of  bronze-casting  on  a  big  scale  seems 
to  have  formed  a  special  feature  of  Elamite  craft. 
W  hilst  no  large  cast-bronze  monument  has  ever  been 
found  either  in  Chalda?a  or  in  Assyria,*  the  present 
excavations  have  already  brought  to  light,  besides 
queen  Napir  asu's  statue,  four  other  bronzes  of  excep- 
tional size  and  unquestionable  Elamite  origin.  Two  of 
these  are  sanctuary  stiles,  one  over  fourteen,  the  other 
about  eight  feet  long,  in  the  shape  of  round  columns 
with  rectangular  butt-ends,  the  shafts  being  respectively 
seven  and  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The 
shortest  and  thickest  one,  unearthed  last  winter,  sup- 
ported originally  several  figures — also  in  bronze — fixed 
upon  the  shaft,  but  of  these  mere  stumps  are  to  be 
seen  now.  They  both  bear  long  dedicatory  inscriptions 
in  Anzanite,  of  which  only  the  one  on  the  first  stile 
discovered  has  been  deciphered,  the  other  one  not 
having  been  cleaned  yet.    This  inscription  shows  the 

I  stile  as  having  been  erected  by  Shilhak  In  Shushinak, 

'  king  of  Anzan-Shushan,  to  replace  a  similar  stile 
which  "  the  ancient  kings  had  wrought  and  placed  [in 
the  templej,  and  [which]  had  gone  to  ruin".  Shilhak 
In  Shushinak  is  the  second  son  and  successor  of  king 
Shutruk  Nahhunte,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Naram-Sin's  stela  and  Hammurabi's 

1  Code,  and  who  established  the  supremacy  of  Elam  over 
Babylon  and  Chakkea  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  B.C.  Shilhak  In  Shushinak's  inscription  shows 
that  the  casting  of  large  bronze  monuments  must  have 
been  practised  at  Shushan  from  time  immemorial  :  on 
the  one  hand,  bronze  does  not  "go  to  ruin  "  in  a  few 
years  or  even  centuries — on  the  other  the  list  of 
"  ancient  kings  "  whose  buildings  Shilhak  In  Shushinak 
restored — recorded  in  another  of  his  inscriptions — goes 

1  back  as  far  as  Idadu  I.,  who  ruled  over  Anzan-Shushan 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.  The 
second  stile  has  very  likely  been  dedicated  by  the  same 
king,  as  the  inscription  when  deciphered  would  probably 
show. 

The  next  large  bronze  is  a  huge  oblong  sacrificial 
table  or  altar  t  (nearly  five  feet  long)  encircled  within 
the  folds  of  two  big  serpents,  and  supported  by  five 
figures,  unfortunately  mutilated  beyond  recognition. 
No  inscription  is  to  be  seen  on  what  remains  of  it  now, 
but  it  very  likely  belongs  to  the  same  time  as  the  stiles, 
and  may  be  the  "  tetin  "  or  altar  referred  to  in  Shilhak 
In  Shushinak's  inscription  as  having  been  restored  by 
him  together  with  the  stile. 

Last  among  the  big  Elamite  bronzes  comes  an  im- 
portant fragment  i,  a  little  over  three  feet  long,  of  a  very- 
large  relief  with  an  Anzanite  inscription  mutilated  also, 
and  giving  no  key  as  to  its  exact  date,  which  may  be 
any  time  between  Untash  GAL  and  Shilhak  In  Shu- 
shinak. The  mutilations  which  these  bronzes  have 
undergone  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  Assurbanipal's 
savage  boasts  of  plunder  and  destruction  as  recorded  in 
the  inscription  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  propose  to  describe  some  of  the  other  monuments 
in  a  further  article. 

A.  van  Branteghem. 


*  The  fine  bronze  reliefs  from  Balawat,  now  at  the  British  Museum, 
are  not  cast,  but  beaten,  and  are  mere  "  appliques  "  which  were  nailed' 
on  the  wooden  gates. 

+  Figured  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Memoires  ",  pi.  XII.. 

%  Id.  pi.  XIII. 
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WATER-COLOUR   AND  DRAWING. 

Cotman  at  the  British  Museum  —  The  Leicester 
Galleries. 

DURING  the  Chantrey  investigation  it  was  suggested 
by  one  witness  that  in  all  probability  water-colours 
were  not  intended  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Bequest,  which  included  only  painting  and  sculpture, 
because  Chantrey  would  have  adhered  to  the  old  usage 
by  which  water-colours  are  drawings  and  not  paintings. 
It  was  plausibly  replied  to  this  that  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  titles  of  the  two  water-colour  societies 
for  a  conflicting  usage,  since  their  members  style  them- 
selves Painters  in  water-colour.  Whatever  may  be  the 
truth  about  Chantrey's  intention,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  societies  adopted  the  title  with  a  distinct  in- 
novating purpose.  It  was  their  object  to  gain  for  water- 
colours  an  importance  and  a  price  comparable  with  the 
importance  and  price  of  oil-paintings,  an  aim  in  which 
they  were  successful  enough.  Unfortunately  in- 
volved in  this  policy  was  the  destruction  of  the  water- 
colour  art  as  it  was  practised  by  its  masters.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  rival  the  strength  of  tone  and 
elaboration  of  modelling  easily  attainable  in  oil,  with 
the  result  that  water-colours  became  dull,  dry  and  false  j 
imitations  of  oil-paintings,  losing  all  the  charm  that 
belongs  to  line  and  stain  upon  paper.  A  con-  j 
comitant  of  this  policy  wras  the  rule  in  force  at 
the  chief  exhibitions  of  the  water-colour  societies, 
at  the  Royal  Academy  and  at  the  provincial  exhibi- 
tions that  follow  its  lead,  requiring  water-colours 
to  be  framed  close  with  gold  mounts,  thus  making 
them  outwardly  differ  as  little  as  possible  from  oil- 
paintings.  This  practice,  which  aims  at  obscuring  the 
paper  material  of  the  water-colour,  reacts  on  the  work 
itself,  and  almost  compels  a  forcing  of  tone.  Till  the 
rule  is  rescinded,  the  exhibitions  in  question  will  have  the 
effect  of  perverting  the  art  and  of  keeping  many  artists 
at  a  distance.  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down  any  pedantic 
rule.  In  view  of  certain  triumphs  of  Turner,  and  of 
other  painters  here  and  there,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at 
what  point  beautiful  elaboration  in  water-colour  be- 
comes impracticable  ;  there  may  be  individual  successes 
obtained  in  the  teeth  of  the  general  logic  of  method, 
and  by  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  artist  obtainable  by  him 
in  no  other  way.  In  the  matter  of  mounting  the  j 
artist  should  be  free  to  choose  a  gold  mount  if  he 
prefers  it.  But  there  can  be  little  question  that  the 
peculiar  charm  of  transparent  water-colour  lies  in 
preserving  the  elements  of  direct  line  and  wash,  and 
if  these  do  not  survive  all  elaboration  the  artist 
sacrifices  them  at  his  peril.  If  he  wishes  in  water- 
colour  to  paint,  his  proper  method  is  body-colour  or 
gouache,  as  in  the  method  of  sketching  so  brilliantly 
developed  by  Mr.  Brabazon  from  one  of  Turner's 
practices.  Once  more  let  me  guard  against  pedantry. 
There  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  to  be  laid  down  between 
transparent  water-colour  and  body-colour  painting. 
Many  of  the  colours  called  transparent  are  themselves 
body-colours  (the  cobalts,  for  example).  What  is 
certain  is  that  one  peculiar  charm  lies  in  transparent- 
wash-drawing  and  another  charm  in  opaque  wash- 
painting.  The  fatal  thing  in  most  hands,  the  practice 
that  should  be  discouraged  by  teachers  and  societies  of 
artists,  is  the  stippled  work  that  loses  all  relation  to 
line  and  wash,  has  no  charm  of  material,  and  is  quite 
false  in  those  elaborate  effects  of  tone  and  value  it 
pretends  to. 

All  this  is  illustrated  by  two  exhibitions  now  open. 
At  the  British  Museum  the  Print  Room  authorities 
have  arranged,  in  their  exhibition  gallery,  the  splendid 
series  of  Cotmans  lately  acquired,  along  with  some 
examples,  like  the  splendid  "Durham"  alreadv  in 
their  hands,  and  pieces  by  other  artists  of  the  Norwich 
School.  Cotman,  in  his  early  water-colours,  is  a 
master  of  the  pure  style.  He'  had  not  the  range 
of  Turner,  and  did  not  meddle  with  things  through 
which  Turner  pressed  occasionally  to  splendid 
success,  but  also  bordered  elaborate  failure.  He  comes 
after  Turner,  and  in  his  exemplary  work  isolates  that 
part  of  Turner's  art  which  can  be  surely  controlled. 
He  forswore  the  hunger  and  thirst  for  infinitv  and  the 
struggle  with  _  materials,  and  temperately  chose  his 
ground,  bringing  light  and  shade  and  colour  to  the 


terms  of  the  wash.  Drawing,  tone  and  colour  are  all 
simplified,  with  concentration  on  massive  design  and 
flat  harmonious  washes.  Mr.  Binyon,  who  has  written 
so  well  of  Cotman's  work,  goes  too  far  when  he  repre- 
sents him  as  aiming  at  a  Japanese  treatment  of  shadow- 
less colour-spaces.  There  is  always  shadow  in  Cotman's 
drawings  ;  it  is  an  integral  part  of  his  design.  What 
he  does  is  to  omit  the  modelling-shadows  over  small 
spaces  like  slim  trunks  of  trees,  and  reserve  it  for 
broader  divisions.  Cotman  did  not  escape  the  dangers 
of  the  stylist  ;  in  his  later  work  he  fell  into  an  ugly 
mannerism  of  colour.  His  finest  things  are  not  his 
most  conventional.  The  "Greta  Bridge  ",  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  water-colours  in  the  world,  is,  through 
all  this  tact  of  simplification,  a  convincing  natural 
effect,  the  lights  and  colours  of  rain  and  cumulus 
clouds,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  Yorkshire  variety  of 
the  effect.  The  balance  is  perfect  here,  of  natural 
beauty  and  consideration  for  the  means  of  art. 

But  I  delay  over  one  side  of  the  illustration  and  must 
turn  to  the  other.  At  the  Leicester  Gallery  are  on  view 
the  water-colours  of  a  well-known  collector.  It  is  an 
indiscriminate  collection,  and  surprisingly  so  to  those 
who  know  the  collector's  reputation,  but  therefore 
excellent  for  our  purpose.  The  painter  who  predomi- 
nates is  Mr.  W'alter  Langley.  Mr.  Langley  is  the 
flower  of  the  Water-Colour  Institute.  He  does  perfectly 
what  the  majority  are  trying  to  do.  His  technical  skill 
is  amazing ;  immensely  greater  than  anything  that 
Cotman  found  necessary  ;  the  wonder  of  a  Cotman  lies 
in  beautiful  choice,  its  difficulty  in  the  reserves  and 
decisions  made  ;  its  technique  is  quite  easy.  His  little 
painting  of  a  fisherman  is  comparable  to  a  Meissonier  ; 
unflinchingly  carried  out  in  its  minute  realising  and 
kept  clean  through  all  the  mistaken  process  of  rivalling 
oil-painting  in  water-colour.  The  same  thing  is  done 
on  a  larger  scale  in  several  pieces,  one  of  which 
appears  to  be  the  original  of  Mr.  Bramley's  "  Hope- 
less Dawn ",  for  it  deals  with  the  same  subject  and 
apparently  the  same  models  and  is  dated  six  years 
earlier.  But  at  the  end  of  it  all,  how  little  is  the 
labour  repaid  !  The  photographic  elaboration  of 
modelling,  the  carefully  realised  textures  are  results 
destructive  of  the  pleasure  the  eye  seeks  first  and  fore- 
most in  water-colour,  the  wash-drawing  on  paper. 
When  a  great  designer,  like  Rossetti,  overrides  this 
first  charm,  we  forgive  him,  because  we  find  a  pleasure 
in  the  design  of  form  and  of  colour  which  is  the  end  of 
his  elaboration.  But  when  the  aim  of  the  elaboration  is 
photographic  reality  there  is  no  such  second  issue 
raised.  Another  example  in  the  gallery  will  bring  out 
this  point.  Mr.  Swan's  immense  water-colour  of  a  lion 
commands  our  respect  for  certain  qualities  of  design  ; 
but  its  scale  is  such  that  the  wash  ceases  to  have  charm, 
it  becomes  a  weak  method  of  obtaining  tone.  On  the 
other  wall  is  a  small  lioness  by  Mr.  Swan  definitely 
drawn  in  washes,  not  rubbed  laboriously  into  form,  and 
how  immeasurably  better  it  is  ! 

There  are  one  or  two  other  good  pieces  in  the  collec- 
tion. The  De  Wint  called  "A  Pleasure  Party"  is  one 
of  those  in  which  he  has  not  added  colours  to  his 
greyish  paper  that  it  will  not  bear,  but  just  plotted  out 
the  chiaroscuro  of  his  scene  with  the  voluminous  wash 
and  drag  of  his  brush.  A  tiny  David  Cox,  "  Crossing 
the  Sands ",  has  an  admirable  and  delicate  sky, 
the  other,  on  the  first  wall,  is  the  wrong  kind,  sloppy- 
pretty,  with  a  lazily  conventionalised  sky  in  which 
the  blue  of  cloud-shadows  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
cloudless  spaces.  Compare  with  this  the  Tom  Collier, 
"Hastings",  where  the  painter  has  not  disdained  to 
consult  Nature,  and  appreciate  the  greater  beauty.  It 
is  like  a  Boudin. 

In  the  adjoining  gallery  are  drawings  and  paintings 
by  three  men  with  whose  work  I  have  dealt  at  intervals 
for  some  ten  years,  Messrs.  Conder,  Rothenstein,  and 
Charles  Shannon.  The  view  I  have  expressed  of  the 
place  they  take  in  their  generation  now  seems  to  be 
generally  shared,  except  by  the  strange  beings  who 
regulate  our  public  collections  (no  one  of  the  three,  I 
think,  has  been  touched  by  the  spilt  funds  of  the 
galleries  of  his  native  country).  Mr.  Binyon,  in  a  note 
to  the  catalogue,  rightly  rebukes  the  habit  of  calling 
men  "  promising "  who  have  already  to  their  credit 
so  much  admirable  performance.    Mr.  Conder,  to  speak 
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of  one  only,  is  the  painter  of  the  most  beautiful  fans 
that  have  ever  been  produced  in  Western  art.  Here  is 
water-colour  applied  to  another  material  with  as  fine  a 
sympathy  as  Cotman's. 

I  may  add  to  this  note  mention  of  an  interesting' 
exhibition  at  the  Baillie  Gallery  including-  pastels  by  Mr. 
Francis  Dodd.  Mr.  Dodd  is  known  to  careful  critics  of  ! 
the  galleries,  as  one  of  the  best  of  our  rising  portrait  i 
painters.  In  these  pastels  there  is  much  to  admire, 
especially  some  grim  bulks  of  suburban  churches  in 
Manchester.  D.  S.  MacColl. 


REALISM  IN  MUSIC. 

WHEN  that  I  was  but  a  little  tiny  boy  (there  ought 
to  be  an  "an"  somewhere  there,  but  I  don't 
know  where  to  put  it)  they  used  to  tell  me  at  school 
that  in  Shakespeare's  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
stage  scenery.    They  used  to  punish  me  severely  if  I 
didn't  know  that  someone  used  to  stick  a  piece  of 
paper  with  writing  thereon  against  the  background, 
and  those  of  the  audience  who  could  read  learnt  that 
"This  is  the  forest  of  Arden  "  or  "This  is  a  battle- 
field ".    The  plan  doubtless  had  its  advantages  :  there 
was  no  need  for  scene-shifters  and  there  were  no  long 
waits  to  set  the  scenes  ;  but  for  those  who  could  not 
read,  and  I  am  told  there  were  many  in  those  days, 
it  must  have  had  its  disadvantages  also,  for  if  what 
you  conceive,  in  your  unlettered  state,  to  be  the  forest 
of  Arden  was  a  bedroom  in  Macbeth's  castle — how 
then?    I  have  never  attended  any  of  the  performances 
of  Mr.  Poel's  society,  and  if  placards  are  substituted  for 
scenery  I  have  no  desire  to,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
Shakespeare  would  give  them  a  very  wide  berth.  Did 
he  not  satirise  precisely  that  procedure  in  the  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  ?    Depend  upon  it,  he  would 
have   used   scenery   had  there   been   any.  Between 
Shakespeare  and  Mr.  Crummies  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 
He,  Mr.  Crummies,  had  a  practicable  pump  and  two 
tubs  and  real  water,  and — we  have  the  authority  of 
Dickens  for  it,  they  brought  down  the  house.  Since 
Mr.  Crummies'  day  we  have  not  gone  back  :  we  have 
marched  forward  :  we  are  more  and  more  for  realism. 
We  have  not  only  real  water,  but  real  fire,  real  gun- 
powder, real  horses  ;  and  I  remember  seeing  a  play  in 
which  the  characters  acted  with  a  distinct  resemblance 
to  real  men  and  women.     Opera  has  not  lagged  behind 
the   ordinary   theatre.    At  Covent   Garden   one  can 
roughly  estimate  the  cost  of  the  gas  in  the  fire  scene  at 
the  end  of  the  "  Valkyrie  ".    And  consider  the  swan  in 
"Lohengrin".     I  picture  Mr.  Neil  Forsyth  going  to 
the  poulterer  at  early  dawn  to  provide  for  the  evening  : 
in  the  absence  of  a  swan  he  secures  the  largest  duck 
obtainable,  and  if,  like  Mr.  Dan  Leno's,  it  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  fed  on  rabbit-meat  so  as  to  get  the  two  flavours 
in  one  bird,  that  is  not  Mr.  Forsyth's  fault :  he  does 
his  best.    And  the  ravens  in  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods  " 
— are  they  not  bought  in  the  season  when  they  thin  the 
young  rooks  ?    Decidedly  you  get,  if  you  get  nothing 
else,  realism  of  a  sort  at  Covent  Garden.    At  Bayreuth, 
too,  you  get  it  :  real  billygoats  which  insist  on  munch- 
ing the  scenery — how  real  it  must  seem  to  them  when 
they  mistake  bits  of  pasteboard  and  canvas  for  genuine 
leaves — and  horses  that  have  to  be  prodded  from  the 
wings  and  show  the  ghastly  whites  of  their  eyes  at 
every  unexpected  blast  from  the  orchestra. 

How  far  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  go?  We  are  grown 
mighty  particular  in  these  days  and  in  the  mounting  of 
Wagner's  operas  there  is  room  for  lots  of  improve- 
ments. I  suppose  that  in  the  absence  of  mermaids  we 
shall  never  have  real  water  in  the  "  Rhinegold  ",  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  real 
crocodile  and  a  real  frog,  for  why  should  we  stop  short 
at  a  duck  ?  And  in  some  remote  undiscovered  country 
my  prophetic  soul  tells  me  there  lurks  the  dragon  all 
ready  for  the  second  act  of  "  Siegfried  "  ;  and  it  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  train  a  magpie  or  a 
starling  to  do  the  bird  song.  But  it  is  not  the  animals 
alone  of  the  Wagner  menagerie  which  urgently  demand 
improvement  in  the  direction  of  realism.  Are  we  not 
all  tired  of  pretending  to  believe  that  bits  of  card- 
board and  cloth  are  trees  or  rocks  or  flowers  or 
whatever  else  the  imaginative  stage-manager  may  tell 


us  they  are  ?  Away  with  these  shams  !  Let  us  have 
the  genuine  article — trees  growing,  and  grass,  and 
mighty  boulders.  Of  course  the  changes  would  be 
difficult  :  every  available  hand  with  Mr.  Harry  Higgins 
and  Lord  de  Grey  assisting  might  be  needed  to  move 
a  twenty  ton  rock  ;  but  that  might  be  avoided  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
theatres  under  the  same  roof,  identical  as  far  as  the 
seating  arrangements  are  concerned  but  each  with  its 
scene  ready  set,  so  that,  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act  of  "Siegfried"  the  audience,  conductor, 
orchestra  and  singers  would  simply  migrate  and  begin 
the  second.  Someone  would  have  thought  of  this  long- 
ago  if  theatrical  people  had  not  used  up  all  their  imagi- 
nation in  making  themselves  believe  that  the  bogus  is  the 
real  thing.  Again,  if  a  real  sea  with  a  real  ship  is  not 
practicable  in  the  first  act  of  "  Tristan  ",  at  any  rate 
machinery  might  be  employed  to  make  the  sham  ship 
roll  a  little.  Even  that  peculiarly  excruciating  screw- 
ing motion  which  drives  so  many  miserable  travellers 
to  look  over  the  side  of  the  ship  to  see  how  deep  the- 
water  is — even  that  might  be  got  ;  and  if  Isolda  should 
become  rather  unwell  before  the  entry  cf  Tristan  that, 
would  be  a  last  convincing  touch  of  realism.  Further 
than  this  we  should  not  go.  The  rate  of  mortality  in 
Wagner's  operas  is  excessive,  and  it  would  be  a  wicked 
waste  of  tenors  and  sopranos  if  they  had  all  actually  to 
pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  Besides, 
though  I  know  nothing  of  surgery,  I  doubt  whether 
Tristan  would  be  able  to  sing  well  in  his  third  act  if 
Melot  had  punctured  him  in  some  vital  spot  in  the  second  ; 
and  again,  would  Melot  be  guilty  of  manslaughter  or 
murder  ?  From  every  point  of  view  it  would  be  bad  to> 
turn  opera  into  a  sort  of  gladiator  show.  If  Tristan, 
say,  happened  to  be  played  by  an  irascible'  singer  and' 
lost  his  temper  and  made  away  with  Melot,  what  would 
become  of  the  third  act  ?  By  trying  to  make  tragedy 
too  tragic  we  should  turn  it  into  mere  comedy.  Vet, 
yet,  what  beautiful  paragraphs  could  be  written  in  the 
musical  columns  of  the  daily  papers.  "Yesterday 
Signor  X.,  who  will  play  Otello  this  evening,  paid  fare- 
well visits  to  his  many  friends.  Many  touching  scenes 
were  witnessed  and  many  ladies  were  moved  to  tears 
by  the  thought  that  this  famous  singer  would  shortly 
be  no  more.  He  will  leave  a  sorrowing  widow  and 
goodness  knows  how  many  children.  The  coffin  has 
been  made  to  measure  by  Messrs.  V.  Z.  &  Co.  ot 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  the  funeral  will  take  place 
at  Brompton  on  Friday  next  at  2  p.m.  No  flowers." 
From  the  journalist's  point  of  view  there  are  pros  and 
cons,  but  I  fancy  the  singers  would  have  but  one 
opinion. 

As  dull  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  after  some 
particularly  ghastly  attempt  at  humour,  joking  apart, 
let  us  be  serious  ;  man  is  but  little  superior  to  the 
beasts  that  perish  an  he  be  not  serious.  One  cannot 
say  that  the  tendency  towards  realism  on  the  stage 
brought  realism  into  music.  Realistic  music  was 
written  while  stage  machinery  and  scenery  were  still 
at  their  crudest.  It  was  Wagner  who  insisted  on 
having  his  scenery  as  true  as  possible  to  nature  ;  and 
long  before  Wagner  composers  had  imitated  the  crow- 
ing of  cocks,  the  noise  of  thunder  and  got  many  other 
effects  now  commonplace  and  done  to  death.  I  re- 
member a  piece  by  Bach — I  am  not  sure  whether  by 
Bach  or  another  man  of  the  same  name  :  an  excusable 
mistake  seeing  how  many  hundreds  there  were  of  them; 
— and  in  this  piece  the  cackling  of  a  hen  is  imitated. 
The  notion  that  Bach  was  expressing  his  emotions 
after  triumphantly  laying  a  fugue  seems  to  me  rather 
far-fetched.  Beethoven  tried  to  give  us  the  lightning: 
flash  and  certainly  succeeded  with  the  scream  of  the 
tempest  in  the  forest.  He  put  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo  and 
quail  into  the  slow  movement  of  the  pastoral  symphony. 
Mendelssohn  did  the  whistling  of  sea-winds  in  the 
Hebrides  overture  and  the  braying  of  a  donkey  in  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ". '  There  are  any  number; 
of  examples  which  we  need  not  listen  to — it  is  my 
prayer,  morning,  noon  and  night  to  be  preserved  from 
mere  descriptions  of  scenery,  whether  in  music  or  in 
words.  Yet  with  the  rise  of  Wagnerism  and  the  per- 
fecting of  stage  arrangements  to  give  us  the  illusion  ot 
reality  realism  undoubtedly  began  to  play  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  serious  music.     It  was  an  essential 
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factor  in  the  art  of  Wagner,  especially  the  Wagner  of 
the  "Ring";  and  now  it  is  being  cheapened  every 
day.  Strauss  gives  us  the  crash  of  breaking  crockery 
in  "Till  Eulenspiegel ",  the  lowing  or  braying  of 
sheep — whatever  it  may  be  that  sheep  do — in  "  Don 
Quixote",  the  chattering  of  Academic  critics  in  "  Hel- 
denleben".  And  now,  like  a  so-called  poet,  I  want  to 
know  whether  this  is  art  ? 

When  one  lays  down  a  sheet  of  paper  and  takes  up 
the  pen  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  theorise  and  tell  com- 
posers what  they  are  and  are  not  to  do  ;  one  inevitably 
begins  prophesying,  although  it  is  never  safe  to  prophesy 
save  about  the  past.  "Thus  far  and  no  farther  "  said 
old  Knut,  but  the  sea  crept  up  and  wet  his  boots  and 
he  had  to  send  to  Bond  Street  for  another  pair.  I  have 
plenty  of  boots  at  present,  but  I  won't  risk  wetting 
them  by  waiting  until  the  tide  of  realism  flows  over  them. 
Simply  I  will  ask  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  it  all.  You 
go  to  Kensington  Gore,  in  Mr.  B.  W.  Findon's  sense  of 
the  word,  and  slay  one  of  the  Academics  that  crawl  there, 
and  you  return  home  and  write  a  symphonic  poem  on 
the  subject,  and  your  chief  point  is  not  the  smashing 
of  crockery  nor  baa-ing  of  sheep  but  your  victim's  dying 
groan  rendered  realistically  on  the  trombone.  Where 
does  the  fun  come  in  ?  I  see  neither  fun  nor  beauty 
nor  anything  save  unimaginative  dulness  in  such  tricks. 
Why  pay  ten  shillings  to  hear  "Till"  when  for  one 
you  can  buy  enough  cheap  crockery  to  amuse  you  for  a 
whole  afternoon  ?  If  there  are  any  sheep  left  in 
England  you  can  hear  their  baa-baa  for  a  comparatively 
small  sum  spent  in  railway-fares.  To  hear  the  babbling 
of  Academics  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Illiterate  Society 
Musicians.  All  these  things  remind  me  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  remark  about  a  woman  preaching:  "it  is 
like  a  dog  walking-  on  its  hind-legs  ;  it  is  not  well 
done,  but  you  are  surprised  that  it  should  be  done 
at  all  ".  I  have  no  objection  to  a  woman  preaching  or 
to  a  dog  walking  on  its  hind-legs,  though  if  the 
woman  walked  on  her  hind-legs  (which  is,  I  suppose, 
what  she  usually  does)  and  the  dog  preached  I  should 
be  more  interested  ;  and  I  have  no  objection  to  an 
orchestra  of  a  hundred  highly  trained  musicians  imitating" 
the  breaking  of  crockery  or  the  mewing  of  cats.  But 
the  deep  joy  that  fills  our  hearts  on  hearing  these  things 
is  begotten  entirely  of  surprise,  and  the  same  trick 
rarely  surprises  you  twice  and  never  thrice.  And  I 
conclude,  therefore,  when  there  are  realistic  touches  in 
music  that  seems  beautiful  to  generation  after  genera- 
tion, that  these  touches  are  either  excrescences  which 
we  do  not  consider  or  are  something  more  than  simple 
imitations  of  the  sounds  of  birds  or  beasts  or  nature. 

The  cuckoo  call  in  the  pastoral  symphony  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  It  is  not  in  the  least  like  a  cuckoo  "  to 
imitate  a  squirrel  climb  up  a  tree  and  make  a  noise  like 
a  nut  " — and  when  Beethoven  wrote  it  he  was  simplv 
amusing  himself  by  weaving  it  into  the  code  of  his  slow 
movement.  He  did  not  tell  me  so  himself,  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  die  before  I  was  born,  but  I  guess  that. 
When  we  come  to  Mendelssohn  and  Wagner  the 
matter  is  different.  They  wanted  to  give  in  tone  the  very 
atmosphere  and  colour  of  scenes  that  had  affected  them, 
and  they  left  unused  no  means  of  reaching  our  imagi- 
nation and  setting  it  to  work  to  add  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  sheer  music.  To  predispose  us  to  feel 
in  sympathy  with  them  Mendelssohn  gave  his  pic- 
turesque music  names  and  Wagner  associated  it  with 
visible  stage  scenes,  and  then  both  added  these  imita- 
tions or  suggestions  of  nature  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
go  wrong.  And  this  seems  to  me  the  function  of 
realism  in  music,  and  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  fulfils 
this  purpose  it  is  inartistic  and  futile. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


AN  HORTATION  AND  A  MEMORY. 

SUBSCRIBE  to  the  general  opinion  that  the  stage 
is  a  rather  tragic  profession.  To  fail  in  the  art  of 
acting,  which  is  of  all  arts  the  most  directly  personal 
to  the  artist,  is  a  specially  bitter  experience  ;  and  it  is, 
owing  to  the  glamour  of  the  footlights,  and  to  the 
consequent  rush  of  persons  who  have  no  vocation  for 
the  art,  an  experience  that  falls  to  the  great  majority 
of  mimes.    I  am  sorry  for  the  numberless  derelicts 


who,  down  at  heel,  daily  haunt  the  Strand  in  the  vague 
hope  of  something  turning  up.  Yet  it  is  not  in  them 
that  I  find  exemplars  of  the  darkest  tragedy  of  their 
profession.  I  think  there  are  deeper  depths.  My 
heartiest  ruth  is  reserved  for  certain  highly  talented 
and  popular  mimes.  The  deepest  depths  are,  as  it 
were,  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

The  long-run  system  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  reason  for 
pitying  these  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  must  be  horribly 
tedious  and  galling  for  any  person  with  an  active  mind 
to  repeat  nightly,  for  weeks  and  months,  a  certain 
series  of  words  written  by  somebody  else.  How  much 
worse  must  it  be  to  enact  nightly  the  same  part  for 
years  and  years  !  Yet  that  is  the  common  fate  of  the 
successful  mime.  He  will  have  made  his  success  in 
one  strongly-defined  part,  and  thenceforth  the  managers 
will  have  preferred  the  certainty  of  his  excellence  in  one 
"  line "  to  the  chance  of  his  proficiency  in  another. 
Perhaps  he  becomes  a  manager  on  his  own  account. 
Then  it  is  likely  that  he,  unless  his  love  of  art  greatly 
preponderate  over  his  fear  of  bankruptcy,  will  take  the 
safe  path  of  monotony.  The  public  likes  him  as  it 
knows  him  ;  and  the  public  is  slow-witted,  averse  from 
change,  and  probably  would  not  accept  him,  however 
good  he  might  be,  in  a  new  kind  of  part  ;  and  so  the 
poor  man  immolates  himself,  and  will  continue  to 
immolate  himself. 

Take,  for  example,  poor  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  who  pro- 
duced a  new  play  last  week  at  the  Imperial  Theatre; 
Some  time  ago  he  began  to  be  very  successful  as  hero 
of  cape  and  sword.  He  beat  all  competitors  in  that 
business.  None  wasl'of  mien  so  gallant  and  resolute 
and  daring.  None's  eye  and  sword  flashed  so  har- 
moniously. None  could  rescue  with  such  neatness  and 
despatch  a  maiden  in  distress,  or  render  with  such  cool- 
ness, or  such  violence,  unheard-of  services  to  the  King, 
his  master,  whom  Heaven  bless.  And  so  the  history  of 
the  Imperial  Theatre  under  his  management  consists  of 
"  Monsieur Beaucaire",  "  Ruy  Bias  ",  "  Miss  Elizabeth's 
Prisoner",  and  "His  Majesty's  Servant",  with  a 
swashbucklement  by  the  revered  Mr.  Crockett  in  the 
offing.  "  Always  so  dashing  "  was  the  fond  criticism 
which  the  maiden  lady  in  "  Quality  Street"  passed  on 
her  nephew.  Had  he  ceased  to  cause  her  anxiety,  she 
might  have  forbidden  him  her  door.  "  Always  so  dash- 
ing "  dodders  Britannia  over  Mr.  Waller,  and  he  takes 
the  hint.  But  at  what  a  cost  !  Imagine  the  tedium  ot 
being  always,  year  in,  year  out,  dashing,  and  nothing 
but  dashing !     Nor  is  it  only  at  nightfall  that  Mr. 

j  Waller's  lot  seems  piteous.  Acting  is,  in  a  sense,  one 
of  the  dangerous  trades.  Psychologists  have  explained 
that  a  man  who  industriously  simulates  something 
must,  at  length,  absorb  the  simulated  thing  into  his 
own  being.  An  actor  loses  imperceptibly,  but  for  ever, 
a  little  of  his  true  self,  and  absorbs  a  little  of  an  alien 

I  self,  every  time  he  performs  a  part.  This  process  would 

I  have  no  ill  effects  in  the  case  of  an  actor  in  a  stock  com- 
pany :  constant  variety  in  impersonation  would  give  no 
time  for  any  one  radical  change  in  the  actor's  soul.  But 
Mr.  Waller's  soul — how  much,  I  wonder,  remains  of 
the  original  article  ?  By  this  time,  Mr.  Waller  must 
almost  have  lost  the  power  to  be  anything  except 
gallant  and  resolute  and  daring.  And  this  disability 
must  be  a  source  of  very  great  inconvenience  for  him. 
The  conditions  of  modern  life  afford  so  very  little  scope 
for  a  hero  of  cape  and  sword.  The  time  is  not  out  of 
joint,  and  by  a  cursed  spite  there  is  no  outlet  for  Mr. 

:  Waller's  desire  to  set  it  right.     I  picture  him  sallying 

I  every  morning  from  his  front-door  with  flashing  eye 
and  swinging  gait,  all  alert  and  mettlesome  for  some 
dread  emprise  in  the  sen  ice  of  the  right.     I  picture 

I  him  pausing  suddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  eyeing  with  eagle  glance  a  mounted  ' 

I  policeman  who  canters  by.  In  another  moment  there  ■ 
follows  a  closed  carriage,  driven  at  great  speed.  Mr. 
Waller's  hand  flies  to  the  back  of  the  brim  of  his  hat. 
and  he  uncovers  with  a  circular  sweep.  But  ah  !  by 
Mr.  Waller's  halidom,  the  King  is  in  danger — is  being 
spirited  somewhither  to  his  hurt  by  yon  varlets.  To 
seize  the  bridles  of  the  horses,  leap  through  the  carriage 

I  window,  send  the  treacherous  e.querry  to  his  last  account , 
shoulder  the  King  and  convey  him  to  some  place  of 
safety,  would  be  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  Mr.  Waller ; 
only  .  .  .  Mr.  Waller  has  remembered  reality.  We  leave 
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him  standing1  on  the  curb  in  :i  picturesque  attitude, 
frowning  a  terrible  frown,  and  wondering  how  he  will 
get  through  the  day  in  this  drab  world,  and  longing  for 
nightfall  and  the  footlights.  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
I  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Waller  was  bored 
by  his  own  performance  on  the  stage.  But  I,  certainly, 
am  beginning  to  be  bored  by  it.  Heartfelt  though  it 
be,  it  has  through  infinite  repetition  the  effect  of  being 
mechanical.  And,  since  in  art  one  is  concerned  only 
with  effect,  it  is  mechanical.  I  exhort  Mr.  Waller  to 
try  soon,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  give  us  some  other 
performance.  Perhaps  he  never  has  done,  and  never 
could  do,  anything  so  well  as  what  he  has  done  in  cape 
and  sword  drama.  But  he  has  done  other  things 
admirably,  and  might  do  them  so  again.  I  exhort  him 
to  a  course  of  overcoat  and  umbrella  drama.  Better  be 
a  bankrupt  artist  than  an  ever  so  prosperous  machine. 

As  for  the  present  play,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
it.  I  do  not  understand  melodrama.  For  me  the 
excitement  of  a  play  consists  in  the  conflict  of  cha- 
racters who  give  me  the  illusion  that  they  are  alive. 
In  melodrama  there  is  no  time  for  this  illusion  to  be 
wrought.  Everything  must  be  sacrificed  for  a  full 
series  of  incidents.  And  whether  one  lay-figure  will 
be  happily  betrothed  to  another  lay-figure,  or  whether 
a  third  lay-figure  will  succeed  in  intercepting  a  letter 
and  running  a  fourth  lay-figure  through  the  body,  is  for 
me  a  matter  of  total  indifference.  "  His  Majesty's 
Servant"  maybe  good — may  be  bad — of  its  kind.  If 
you  need  a  verdict,  consult  some  other  critic. 

Mr.  John  Hollingshead  will  be  very  much  missed  by  { 
very  many  people.  True,  he  was,  in  a  sense,  a  sur-  , 
vival.  His  activities  had  ceased,  and  his  mind  dwelt 
mainly  in  the  past.  But  what  a  curious  and  delightful 
mind  it  was,  and  how  full  and  various  that' past  had 
been  !  Mr.  Hollingshead  had  been  an  admirable  "man 
of  business ",  but  always  much  more  than  that;  so 
that  he  cared  little  for  money  in  itself,  and  what  is  in 
England  generally  regarded  as  the  crime  of  becoming  : 
poor  was  committed  by  him  with  perfect  composure 
and  cheerfulness.  He  had  always  been,  indeed,  a 
laughing  philosopher.  This  temperament,  though  it 
had  not  prevented  him  from  achieving  very  practical 
results  in  a  very  practical  manner,  had  always  pre- 
vented him  from  the  narrowness  and  pomposity  which 
usually  mark  the  man  of  definite  achievement.  He 
had  a  true  sense  of  proportion,  and  saw  himself  from 
above,  as  it  were,  and  as  an  unit  in  a  crowd.  In  fact, 
he  was  a  cynic.  And  thus,  though  in  his  old  age  he 
thought  mostly  about  the  past,  knowing  it  better  than 
the  present,  and  talked  mostly  about  it  to  us,  who 
craved  enlightenment,  he  was  never  a  mere  extoller  of 
it.  The  conversation  of  the  average  Nestor  is  tedious 
for  the  same  reason  that  makes  it  also  touching  :  we 
are  asked  to  revel  in  a  roseate  haze  which  is  not  visible 
to  our  eyes.  John  Hollingshead,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  always  informative  and  precise.  He  showed  the 
past  to  us,  bit  by  bit,  like  a  collector  drawing  this  or 
that  tray  of  things  from  his  cabinet,  and  taking  them 
and  turning  them  about,  one  by  one,  and  discoursing 
modestly  about  their  merits  and  honestly  about  their 
flaws.  He  was  a  man  without  reverence,  and  therefore 
without  scorn.  He  was  always,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  an  appreciator  ;  and,  when  he  talked  about  the 
present — so  much  as  was  known  of  it  by  him  from  the 
outside — his  judgment  was  always  as  sane  as  it  was 
original  and  amusing.  Having  no  idealistic  illusions, 
expecting  no  more  than  was  reasonable  to  expect  in 
men  and  things,  and  being  therefore  no  prey  to  dis- 
appointment, he  was  the  kindliest  and  most  genial  of 
companions — the  very  embodiment  of  "a  twinkle". 
London  will  be  the  duller  for  his  loss.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  epitaph  which  he,  so  deeply  a  Londoner,  would 
have  liked  best.  Max  Beerbohm. 


THE  BEE'S  YEAR. 

A  S  one  removes  the  last  empty  feeder  from  its  gap 
in  the  cloth,  and  covers  the  loaded  frames  with 
warm  clothing,  the  bee's  year  from  its  master's  stand-  j 
point  comes  to  an  end.  Sometimes  when  closing  up 
these  winged  servants  of  ours  for  their  winter  sleep,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  the  fitful  English  weather  allows  them, 


one  has  an  uneasy  sense  that  house-room  and  attend- 
ance and  occasional  medical  advice  may  not  be  an 
adequate  return  for  the  services  they  render.  The 
harvest  of  their  honey  looks  such  an  easy  sort  of  in- 
gathering, beside  any  that  has  to  be  coaxed  out  of  the 
grudging  earth,  or  garnered  with  continuous  attention 
from  kine  or  fowl.  Out  of  doors  the  year's  work  may 
consist  of  no  more  than  a  spring  cleaning,  when  the  first 
loads  of  pollen,  flame-coloured  and  orange,  are  being 
carried  into  the  warming  hive  ;  the  addition  of  a  top 
story,  a  deceptive  sort  of  roof-garden,  hung  with  tempt- 
ing yellow  wax,  sometime  in  that  shifting  and  elastic 
interval  between  the  blossomings  of  the  apple  and  the 
oak  ;  then,  through  the  summer,  if  the  weather  favour, 
occasional  renewings  of  the  furniture  in  that  story,  an 
exchange  of  light  crates  of  white  wood  and  wax  for 
the  solid  sweetness  of  completed  sections,  at  the  seasons 
when  the  earth  is  pressing  out  its  nectar  through 
sainfoin,  white  clover,  scented  lime,  and  heather  ;  and,  as 
the  last  of  these  is  ended,  the  removal  of  the  whole  roof 
garden,  two  or  three  tiers  of  it  perhaps,  a  burden  as 
considerable  as  the  arms  can  lift  ;  and  finally,  some  few 
weeks  later,  a  stock-taking  of  what  stores  are  left  where 
the  brood  was  reared,  and  the  making  good  with  melted 
sugar  of  any  serious  deficiency. 

Though  the  calendar  may  seem  a  long  one,  a  couple 
of  hours  in  outdoor  labour  might  easily  cover,  in  a  year 
of  plenty,  all  the  attendance  required  by  a  hive,  not  a 
large  expenditure  of  time  to  reap  what  may  often  prove 
to  be  a  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  reward.     But  the 
more  exacting  duties  of  a  bee-keeper,  especially  if  he 
keep  with  a  view  to  profit,  are  those  which  occupy 
him  apart  from  the  hive  ;  the  preparation  of  material 
for  the  bee,  and  the  reparation  of  that  material,  when 
completed,  for  the  eater.     It  is  when  he  has  to  face 
in   his   store  room  sections   that  hold  but  a  mean 
quality  of  honey,   embalmed  in  sticky  and  repulsive 
propolis  that  his  labours  lose  all  appearance  of  dispro- 
portion to  his  profits.     Of  the  varying  character  of 
honey  the  public  which  consumes  it  shows  no  discern- 
ment.   It  has  a  belief  that  any  comb  that  seems  to 
contain    a  particularly  rich  and   glutinous  fluid  has 
been   filled  from  the  heather,  but  otherwise  its  own 
defective  palate   and   the   rhapsodies   of  poets  lead 
it  to  regard  honey  as  of  one  pattern  of  sweetness, 
standardised  by  the  bee.    In  point  of  fact  honey  de- 
pends no  more  for  its  composition  on  the  bee  than 
does  coal  on  the  collier  ;  it  probably  differs  more  in  its 
character  than  does  any  other  article  of  food  purveyed 
under  a  single  name,  and  is  very  far  from  being  either 
always    sweet   or   always    wholesome.     From  what 
sources  the  undesirable  ingredients  are  drawn  it  is  by 
no   means  easy  to  say.     Honey-dew  has  been  held 
responsible  for  all  the  unseemly  liquor  that  finds  its 
way  into  the  hive,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  bee 
is  to  be  found  on  the  lime  leaf  when  it  is  dripping  with 
its  black  midsummer  blight  seems  to  point  to  honey- 
dew  as  the  source  of  the  unpleasant  fluid,   like  a  thin 
greenish  tar,  which  is  gathered  at  the  same  period. 
But  long  before  the  insect  of  the  dew  has  settled  on 
its  favourite  leaves,  unpalatable  brands  of  honey  may 
be  found  in  the   comb,  sour  enough  to  be  labelled 
"  extra  dry  "  in  these  golden  cellars,  but  irreproach- 
able in  colour  and  consistency.    The   oak  falls  under 
suspicion  of  having  yielded  one   of  them,  for  though 
the    oak   has    not    found    its    way   into    poetry  as 
a  distiller  of  honey,  it  is,  in  its  hour,  even  more  ob- 
servably than  the  lime,  filled  with  the  murmur  of  in- 
numerable bees.    Yet  it  is  really  no  more  than  guess- 
work that  denies  to  its  inconspicuous  blossoms  the 
virtues  of  the  lime's  ;  they  have  indeed  no  pleasant  odour, 
but  the  "honied-breath"  of  flowers  have  apparently 
no  relation  to  their  honied  stores,  and  often  such  dull 
and  scentless  chalices  as  the  fig-wort's  are  the  most 
generously  filled  ;  on  the  principle,  perhaps,  that,  among 
women,  compels  plainness  to  be  entertaining.  The 
sycamore  which  is  the  first  of  the  great  trees  to  feed 
the  bee  may  also  be  regarded  with  distrust,  but  its 
contribution  must  be  rather  insipid  than  offensive,  or 
it  would  be  conspicuous  in  sections  completed  from  the 
apple  and  the  thorn,  which  have  no  stronger  character- 
istic than  a  cloying  sweetness,  which  is  not  agreeable 
when  a  late  and  abundant  blooming  makes  the  nectar 
of  the  thorn  predominate.    A  personal  antipathy  also 
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condemns  the  privet,  but  this  may  again  be  a  prejudice 
from  its  odour. 

In  England  the  privet  rarely  occurs  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  settle  the  point,  but  where,  as  in  the 
south-west  of  Ireland,  the  lanes  are  often  choked  with 
its  fusty  fragrance,  its  influence  could  easily  be  de- 
tected were  the  weather  ever  sufficiently  kindly  not  to 
drown  the  bee.  But  though  the  unwelcome  ingredients 
of  honey  are  hard  to  determine,  four  or  perhaps  five  of 
what  one  may  call  its  legitimate  sources  can  generally 
be  recognised  ;  lime,  white  clover,  charlock — the  most 
uninteresting  of  all,  heather  and  possibly  sainfoin. 
Seldom  of  course,  save  in  hives  on  the  moor,  is  an 
entire  section  filled  from  one  kind  of  flower,  but, 
wherever  any  of  these  five  crops  preponderates  for  a 
week,  nine-tenths  of  the  supply  will  be  drawn  from  it, 
and  the  resulting  flavour  can  be  detected  in  almost 
every  pound  in  the  super.  With  propolis,  the  bee 
mortar,  the  public  makes  or  should  make  no  acquaint- 
ance, and  it  is  in  preventing  that  acquaintanceship  that 
the  bee-master  says  his  hardest  things  about  the  bee. 
It  is  of  a  greenish  or  reddish  yellow,  amazingly  sticky, 
is  reputed  to  smell  like  storax  but  does  not  in  the  least, 
stains  everything  it  touches,  is  collected  from  the  viscid 
buds  of  most  trees  and  shrubs,  and  is  used,  as  its  name 
suggests,  for  the  improvement,  from  the  builders'  point 
of  view,  of  the  bee  city.  If  the  employment  of  idle 
hands  is  assigned  by  the  adage  to  the  right  agency, 
the  use  of  propolis  is  explained  ;  since  the  busy  bee  has 
very  little  to  do  with  it.  When  the  honey  is  flowing, 
the  propolis  is  left  on  the  tree,  and  the  bee  remembers 
neither  draughts  nor  enemies  in  the  bigger  question  of 
supply.  But  whether  it  be  dry,  cold,  or  rainy  weather 
that  checks  the  flow,  the  bee  begins  at  once  to  propolise 
everything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  He  may  do  so,  for 
all  one  knows,  from  a  sheer  craving  for  occupation  ;  his 
lavish  conglutination  is  at  any  rate  of  little  service  to 
himself.  He  sticks  things  together  in  the  hive  which 
are  not  improved  by  being  united,  and,  considering  his 
craving  for  fresh  air,  he  must  by  this  reckless  plaster- 
ing much  increase  the  labour  of  ventilation.  It  might 
almost  be  stated  as  an  axiom  that  in  any  season  the 
hive  with  the  least  honey  will  have  the  most  propolis 
and  be  in  the  worst  temper  ;  and  that  the  arrival  of 
propolis  in  appreciable  quantities  will  always  mark 
some  changes  in  the  flow  of  honey  or  in  the  well-being 
of  the  hive.  Further  it  does  not  seem  possible  profitably 
to  speculate. 

M.  Maeterlinck  in  "The  Double  Garden"*  refers  to 
an  interesting  peasant  superstition  "that  the  vestal 
vintagers",  as  he  calls  them,  "cannot  endure  the 
approach  of  the  unchaste,  above  all  of  the  adulterous  ". 
The  moral  laws  of  bees  do  not,  one  imagines,  coincide 
with  ours,  nor  would  the  vestal  vintagers  be  likelv 
to  prove  in  such  matters  more  clairvoyant  than  our- 
selves. Still,  like  most  country  beliefs,  the  super- 
stition has  probably  more  to  support  it  than  our 
ignorance  can  explain,  but  some  illumination  may  be 
thrown  on  it  from  a  personal  experience.  While  suffer- 
ing from  insomnia  the  writer  remarked  that  after 
a  night  without  sleep  it  was  always  unsafe  to  approach 
the  hives,  the  bees  attacking  him  in  the  head  while 
he  was  still  some  yards  away,  though  at  other  times 
he  could  handle  them  with  complete  security.  This 
seems  to  show  that  certain  conditions  of  ill-health 
must  alter  or  increase  the  natural  exhalations  of  the 
body  more  than  is  supposed,  producing  some  enve- 
lope, which  though  imperceptible  to  our  senses  is,  either 
in  odour  or  appearance,  objectionable  to  the  bee. 
Science  has  only  within  quite  recent  years  obtained 
evidence  that  the  aura,  of  which  second-sight  has  so 
long  claimed  a  perception,  may  really  exist  as  a  patho- 
gnomonic emanation,  and  it  may  very  readily  be  appre- 
ciable by  the  animal  world.  This  emanation  will  pro- 
bably differ  according  to  character,  and  vary  according 
to  the  condition  of  mind  and  body.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  effusion  from  a  very  lively  and  passionate 
nature  would  be  more  considerable  and  assertive  than 
that  from  a  sluggish  and  impassive  temperament. 
This  might  explain  the  dislike  which  bees  manifest 
permanently  to  some  people,  and  it  is  possible  that 

*  "The  Double  Garden."  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  London: 
George  Allen.    1904.    5  s.  net. 


such  people  possess  the  volatile  or  vehement  type  of 
character  which  lends  itself  to  a  disregard  of  social 
law.  Coupling  this  with  the  proved  objection  of  the 
bee  to  certain  conditions  of  physical  exhaustion,  and 
we  have  at  least  a  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  what 
at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  mere  eccentricity  of 
superstition.  H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FASHIONABLE  DOCTOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturdav  Review. 

Sir, — "  Whenever  I  am  asked  a  downright  question, 
whether  I  know  it  or  not,  instead  of  answering  I  only 
smile  and  look  wise  ",  said  a  young  practitioner  of 
small  medical  knowledge  but  immense  savoir  faire,  to 
me  some  years  ago.  That  young  gentleman,  to-day 
no  longer  young,  has  been  amply  justified,  for  he  is  a 
fashionable  doctor  and  numbers  royalty  among  his 
patients. 

In  the  main  one  can  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
theories  advanced  by  your  contributor  and  as  a  humble 
member  of  the  jury  of  your  readers  I  assent  to  a  true  bill 
.  being  found  to  your  indictment  of  the  pilloried  indi- 
vidual.   But  he  has  a  defence. 

"  The  Avorld  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  or  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers."' 

We  ourselves  create  the  demand  for  him.  So  long  as 
we  thrust  aside  all  that  makes  for  the  simpler  life  so 

!  long  shall  we  be  aided  and   abetted  therein  by  the 

I  fashionable  doctor. 

Yours,  &c. 

Philomath.. 

EXPERTS  IN  ENGLISH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Manchester., 

Sir, — Whilst  this  battle  of  the  words  is  being  waged' 
in  your  columns,  permit  me  to  draw  attention  to  another 
specimen  of  the  spoiling  of  English.  Many  people,  and 
among  them  not  a  few  writers,  constantly  use  the  ex- 
pression "  have  got  "  for  "  have  ",  and  one  will  daily  hear 
the  remark,  "  Have  you  got  such  and  such  a  thing?  " 
But,  surely,  the  mere  "have"  implies  possession,  and 
"  have  got  "  is  tautological  ;  it  is  no  better  than  saying, 
"  I  possess  in  my  possession  ". 

The  fact  that  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  uses  "have 
got"  and  that  Thackeray,  again,  puts  the  expression 
into  the  mouths  of  some  of  his  characters,  may  offer 
some  justification  for  its  adoption  colloquially.  Never- 
theless, as  it  seems  to  me,  "have  got"  to  denote 
possession,  even  if  permitted  (which  it  should  not  be)  in 
the  usage  of  ordinary  speech,  is  decidedly  antagonistic 
to  the  niceties  of  literary  English. 

Yours,  &c. 
  ■  L- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

44  Partridge  Road,  Cardiff, 
24  September,  1904. 

Sir, — There  is  a  phrase  very  frequently  made  use  of 
by  writers  which,  to  my  mind,  is  very  ridiculous, — 
So  and  So  "has  a  great  future  before  him".  If  it 
were  possible  to  have  a  future  "  behind  him  "  the  dis- 
tinction would  be  necessary,  now  it  is  an  absurdity. 

Yours  obediently, 

W.  H.  Harris. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Benwell  House,  Woodchester,  Stroud,  Glos. 
19  Sept.  1904. 

Sir, — One  of  the  most  glaring  instances  in  bad 
English  is  the  confusion  almost  invariably  shown, 
between  the  words  "  procure  "  and  "  obtain  ". 

For  general  purposes  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  lovers 
of  correctness  if  writers  would  bear   in   mind  that 
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*'  procure"  nearly  always  means  to  seek,  or  to  try  to 
get;  whereas  "obtain"  means  to  have  succeeded  in 
procuring-,  and  to  have  attained  the  possession  of. 

We  should  never  then  read  such  rubbish  as  "  the 
best  that  can  be  procured"  or  "  I  will  see  if  it  can  be 
procured  ". 

Yours  obediently, 

Albert  B.  Ghewy. 


ULLSWATER  AND  THE  NATIONAL  TRUST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — When  the  National  Trust  opened  its  fund  in 
July  last  for  the  purchase  of  over  700  acres  bordering 
on  L'llswater  you  were  kind  enough  to  commend  the 
scheme  to  the  notice  of  your  readers. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  report  that  we  have  at  present 
received  ^4,467  16s.  of  the  jQ\ 2,000  which  is  required? 
"  A  Stroller  "  has  promised  ^,100  if  nineteen  other  indi- 
vidual donations  of  a  similar  amount  are  forthcoming 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  these  we  now  have 
sixteen,  and  we  are  therefore  looking  anxiously  for  three 
more  public-spirited  individuals  to  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge. 

In  our  endeavour  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  features  of  Gowbarrow  Fell  and  the  Aira  Glen, 
and  to  obtain  for  the  public  the  right  to  frequent  them, 
to  enjoy  their  beauties  and  the  views  they  provide,  we 
appeal  especially  to  those  who  would  help  in  gratitude 
for  a  holiday  spent  in  the  Lake  country ;  but  more 
generally  also  to  all  those  who  sympathise  with  the 
aims  of  the  National  Trust  in  trying  to  preserve  from 
all  possibility  of  disfigurement  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  British  scenery  and  to  throw  open 
their  attractions  to  the  landless  of  all  classes  whose 
•  everyday  lives  are  spent  in  the  more  sordid  surround- 
ings of  our  great  cities. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill  (190  Marylebone  Road,  N.W.)  and 
•Canon  Rawnsley  (Crosthwaite  Vicarage,  Keswick)  are 
willing  to  receive  donations,  or  they  may  be  sent  to  me 
at  the  office  of  the  Trust,  25  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Nigel  Bond,  Secretary. 


ORDNANCE  MAPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Broadfield,  Boston, 

5  September,  1904. 

Sir, — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  writer  of  your 
paragraph  on  this  subject  must  be  unacquainted  with  the 
beautiful  "contour"  maps  published  by  Bartholomew 
of  Edinburgh.  These  are  on  the  handy  scale  of  two 
miles  to  the  inch,  are  printed  with  exceptional  clear- 
ness, and  a  special  feature  is  made  of  colouring  accord- 
ing to  contours  of  altitude.  A  pedestrian  or  cyclist 
travelling  with  one  of  these  maps  in  his  pocket  can 
nearly  always  tell  at* a  glance  whether  he  is  coming  to 
rising  or  falling  ground,  and  for  my  own  part  I  find  the 
method  of  road  differentiation  more  helpful  than  that 
used  on  the  Ordnance  maps.  For  many  years  I  used 
these  latter,  and  have  a  great  stock  by  me  still,  but 
since  the  publication  of  these  delightfully  interesting- 
maps  of  Bartholomew's,  I  have  felt  compelled  to  dis- 
establish and  disendow  the  others,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  same  thing  has  occurred  to  many  other  road  and 
map  lovers. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  M.  Cooper. 

"CHRISTOPHER   MARLOWE  AND  HIS 
ASSOCIATES." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  October,  1904. 

Sir, — Whilst  thanking  your  reviewer  for  the  courteous 
tone  of  his  criticism  of  the  above  work  I  must  point  out 
that  he  has  been  misled  in  some  particulars.  My 
reference  to  the  curious  figures  which  protrude  from 


some  ancient  buildings  in  Canterbury  was  not  intended 
to  allude  to  "gargoyles",  but  to  certain  quaint 
carvings,  apparently  meant  for  embellishment  only  and 
not  for  utilitarian  purposes.  In  Note  20  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  do  give  my  authority  for  the  date  of  Marlowe's 
birth.  In  those  days  church  registers  gave  the  date  of 
baptism  only.  I  did  not  credit  Dyce  with  the  discovery 
of  the  entry  of  Marlowe's  baptism,  because  he  was  not 
the  discoverer  and  because  he  evidently  never  did  per- 
sonally inspect  the  register.  My  work,  not  being 
intended  solely  for  the  use  of  antiquaries,  does  not 
worry  readers  with  the  complications  of  Old  and 
New  Style.  In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  most 
modern  historians,  I  have  adopted  the  New  Style 
throughout  in  my  account  of  Marlowe.  Personal  in- 
spection of  Corpus  Christi  College  records  proved 
to  me  that  in  Marlowe's  time  students  were  frequently 
admitted  and  were  in  residence  many  months  before 
they  matriculated.  The  supposition  that  Marlowe  was 
supported  by  Sir  R.  Manwood's  bounty  at  Cambridge 
is  purely  supposititious  and  was  first  suggested  by  Dyce 
and  not  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen.  Although  entered,  ap- 
1  parently,  as  a  "  Parker  pensioner ",  Marlowe  gained 
two  scholarships  and  was,  therefore,  independent  of 
the  pensionership.  There  is  no  record  of  any  "  Manwood 
Pension  "  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  I  did 
not  credit  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  with  the  discovery  of  the  fact 
that  Marlowe  had  been  admitted  to  bail  at  the  Middlesex 
Sessions,  Clerkenwell,  because  Mr.  Lee  did  not  dis- 
cover the  circumstance  but  merely  copied  the  statement 
from  the  Records  edited  by  J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson.  Refer- 
ence to  the  original  document,  vide  facsimile  in  my 
book,  shows  that  the  translation  given  by  Jeaffreson 
and  adopted  by  Mr.  Lee  was  very  free  and  imperfect. 
Since  the  publication  of  my  work  I  find  that  I  am  not 
the  only  student  who  has  had  reason  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  some  of  the  Baker  MSS.  Let  me  repeat 
that  my  account  of  "  Kit"  Marlowe  contains  numerous 
data  now  first  published,  and  others  now  first  published 
correctly. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  H.  Ingram. 


A   "DEVIL"  STORY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  October,  1904. 

Sir, — Among  the  many  hilly  counties  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland  there  is  hardly  one  which  has  not  a  Devil's  Glen. 
One  of  these  (I  will  not  specify  the  locality)  is  on  the 
estate  of  a  gentleman  who  happens  to  be  dark  com- 
plexioned  and  hot-tempered.  The  Glen  is  open  to  the 
public  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  but  not  every  day. 
However,  on  one  of  the  close  days,  a  party  of  American 
tourists  somehow  gained  access.  As  it  chanced,  the 
owner  was  at  the  Glen  and  encountered  the  intruders. 
"Are  you  aware  that  you  are  trespassing?"  he  de- 
manded. One  of  the  party,  not  unnaturally,  retorted 
"  Pray  who  are  you  that  challenge  us?"  "I  am  the 
proprietor  "  was  the  reply.  "  Well — we  were  told  this 
was  the  Devil's  Glen — but  we  didn't  calculate  to  meet 
the  proprietor." 

Being  an  Irishman,  the  "proprietor"  saw  the  joke, 
and  asked  the  trespassers  to  luncheon. 

Yours,  &c. 

D.  Y.  N. 


MOORHEN  AND  WATERHEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  October,  1904. 

Sir, — It  will  interest  your  correspondent  "  M.  C.  S." 
to  know  that  in  Weardale,  a  large  district  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  the  red  grouse,  male  and  female,  is  called 
moorhen,  and  that  the  dabchick  is  nearly  always  known 
as  the  waterhen,  without  distinction  of  sex. 

Yours,  &c. 

J-  c. 
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REVIEWS. 

CANON   HENSON'S  POSITION. 

"The  Value  of  the  Bible  and  other  Sermons."  By 
H.  Henslev  Henson.  London  :  Macmillan.  1904. 
6s. 

WHETHER  or  no  they  agree  with  his  conclusions, 
Canon  Henson's  readers  must  feel  that  he  has 
never  expressed  himself  with  more  vigour  and  felicity 
than  in  these  sermons.  Nor  can  they,  when  the  some- 
what unfortunate  circumstances  are  borne  in  mind,  fail 
to  recognise  that  he  has  done  well  to  publish  them. 
He  has  embarked  upon  a  controversy  in  which  the  con- 
structive side  of  his  teaching  is  inevitably  forced  into 
the  background.  By  devoting  two-thirds  of  this  volume 
to  practical  discourses,  eminently  earnest  and  devout 
and  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  his  more  adventurous 
positions,  he  has  shown  that  the  concerns  of  the 
religious  life  are  the  staple  of  his  preaching.  And  the 
close  connexion  into  which  he  brings  these  two  interests, 
that  of  free  historical  criticism  and  that  of  practical 
edification,  shows  that  in  his  judgment  they  are 
mutually  helpful. 

But  if  this  part  of  the  volume  stood  alone,  its  contents 
would  be  without  the  immediate  significance  which  the 
author  desires  them  to  possess.  The  first  seven  sermons 
deal  directly  with  a  controversial  topic,  and  the  book 
begins  with  a  letter  of  considerable  length  addressed 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  in  reply  to  criticisms 
which  he  made  some  months  ago  at  a  gather- 
ing of  the  members  of  Ely  Theological  College. 
This  letter  is  written  with  admirable  dignity  and 
reserve,  and  is  as  effectual  a  presentation  as  is  possible 
of  Canon  Henson's  case.  He  has  the  advantage,  of 
which  he  makes  full  use,  of  stating  his  position  in 
literary  form  ;  the  Bishop's  words,  which  we  will  not 
call  an  attack,  can  only  be  recovered  from  inaccessible 
back  numbers  of  the  newspapers,  and  though  they  were 
well  adapted  for  their  occasion  they  had  not  the  style 
and  reasoned  order  of  the  reply.  For  purposes  of  con- 
troversy the  talents  which  Archbishop  Magee  possessed 
are  of  especial  service,  and  of  them  no  prominent 
clergyman  of  our  Church  has  a  greater  share  than 
Canon  Henson,  while  the  Bishop  of  London,  richly 
endowed  with  gifts  which,  greatly  to  the  Church's  loss, 
were  present  only  in  a  rudimentary  form  in  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Vork,  has  not  had  occasion  to  train 
himself  in  the  expert  use  of  logical  and  literary  weapons. 
We  must  therefore,  while  appreciating  Canon  Henson's 
skill,  make  a  certain  allowance  for  the  advantage  which 
his  plea  has  in  the  manner  in  which  he  is  able  to  put  it 
forward.  But  the  Bishop  has  also  slightly  prejudiced 
his  case  by  the  occasion  which  he  chose  for  his  utter- 
ance. The  matter  of  Biblical  criticism  is  one  in  which 
the  thoughtful  laity  are  interested  quite  as  deeply  as 
the  clergy  ;  more  deeply,  indeed,  than  many  of  the 
more  superficial  among  the  latter.  Archbishop  Magee 
knew  and  shared  to  a  degree  rare  with  ecclesiastics  the 
prejudices  of  lay  minds,  and  Bishop  Wilmington  Ingram 
might  wisely  have  remembered  his  strongly  expressed 
opinions  about  theological  colleges. 

The  question  concerning  the  two  Testaments  has 
entered  upon  a  new  phase  since  the  time  when,  as  the 
older  among  us  are  never  tired  of  repeating,  Lightfoot 
won  his  signal  victories,  and  it  is  vain  for  us  to 
imagine  that  the  last  generation  has  left  no  problem 
unsolved.  The  very  atmosphere  through  which  we 
look  at  our  difficulties  has  been  changed  by  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  critical  view  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Not  merely  is  there  no  surviving  opponent  of  im- 
portance ;  such  publications  as  Dr.  Driver's  edition  of 
Genesis,  as  uncompromising  as  it  is  reverent,  are  being 
widely  circulated  and  accepted  without  demur.  A 
generation  is  rising,  if  it  has  not  risen,  which  has  never 
regarded  the  early  narratives  of  that  book  as  literal 
history  ;  no  young  theologian  at  Oxford  to-dav  would 
explain  his  position  as  did  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
Liddon  twenty-five  years  ago  :  "  My  father  does  not 
believe  that  Balaam's  ass  spoke  ;  I  do."  And  the 
study  of  comparative  religion,  especially  perhaps  as 
exemplified  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  in  his  "  Primitive 
Culture",  has  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  spiritual 
progress  of  the  Hebrew  race  was  strictly  analogous  to 


that  of  other  nations  ;  that  all  alike  have  struggled  by 
paths  which  we  can  trace  up  an  inclined  plane  towards 
purer  conceptions  of  the  Divine.  The  weight  and  the 
explanatory  force  of  these  analogies  cannot  be  denied, 
and  we  must  make  full  use  of  them  for  the  periods  of 
apparently  an  unaided  advance.  They  account  for  the 
normal,  but  the  history  of  religion  is  a  history  of  the 
abnormal  as  well  ;  and  no  phenomenon  could  be  more 
abnormal  than  the  sinless  life  of  Christ  in  our  world. 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  general 
recognition,  outside  as  well  as  within  the  accustomed 
lines  of  religious  thought,  of  the  unparalleled  character 
of  Christ.  When  we  find  it  gladly  and  reverently, 
admitted  that  His  assertion  of  His  freedom  from  sin 
was  true  and  that  this  immunity  accounts  for  His 
influence  upon  the  history  of  men,  we  are  logically 
compelled  to  assign  Him  an  origin  higher  than  our 
own.  Obviously  He  was  not  the  result  of  an  ordinary 
line  of  development,  and  it  would  be  mockery  to  regard 
Him  as  an  accidental  variety  sprung  from  the  common 
stock.  A  sound  instinct  impels  all  who  approach  Him 
reverently  to  regard  Him  in  some  true  sense  as  different 
from  themselves.  This  argument  has  been  pressed  by 
Canon  Henson.  He  proclaims  eloquently  the  sinless- 
ness  of  Christ,  and  points  out  how  arguments  against  it 
which  once  had  weight  are  being  swept  away  by  modern 
methods.  Huxley  lingered  with  unction  over  the 
Gadarene  swine  ;  the  most  recent  criticism  however  re- 
moves  the  difficulty  by  eliminating  the  miracle  from  the 
record.  But  we  would  gladly  have  seen  more  con- 
sideration given  by  Canon  Henson  to  the  relation 
between  Christ,  recognised  as  more  than  human,  and 
the  Author  of  the  phenomenal  world.  Assertions  con- 
cerning Him  which,  if  He  be  only  natural,  may  be 
safely  ruled  out  of  court  need  not  necessarily  be  untrue 
if  His  entry  into  the  world  were  an  act  of  Divine  will 
and  power.  In  that  case  it  is  an  exertion  of  Omni- 
potence corresponding  to  the  similar  exertion  which,  as 
we  believe,  created  and  maintains  the  Universe.  And  it  is- 
hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  two  activities, 
though  in  different  spheres,  are  hermetically  sealed  off 
the  one  from  the  other.  Rather  we  should  expect 
an  interaction,  and  Mozley's  argument  on  Miracles,  as 
valid  now  as  thirty  years  ago,  gives  us,  to  say  the 
least,  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  such 
interference.  The  "empty  grave"  which,  as  Canon 
Henson  justly  says,  might  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
historical  imagination  if  it  were  that  of  a  merely  human 
Christ,  has  a  different  aspect  when  He  is  connected  in 
thought  with  the  highest  Deity.  Not  merely  as  a 
matter  of  feeling,  but  as  a  matter  of  reason,  it  ceases 
to  be  difficult  to  accept  as  true  the  record  of  the  means 
which  He  employed  to  present  Himself  to  mankind. 
This  argument,  of  course,  can  be  pressed  too  far  ;  but 
we  are  certainly  justified  in  demanding  that  the  tests 
applied  to  the  evidence  shall  be  such  as  will  give  valid 
results  in  this  special  case.  It  is  a  large  and  unproved 
assumption  that  ordinary  historical  criteria  are  ap- 
plicable. At  any  rate,  they  are  not  always  applied  with 
results  satisfactory  to  the  critics.  The  anger  which 
the  names  of  Blass  and  Ramsay  excite  seems  hardly  to 
be  the  feeling  of  victors  who  can  afford  to  be  tolerant. 
And  the  tests  must  be  applied  to  the  whole  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  must  vary  and  combine  so  as  to  search' 
I  the  whole  field.  There  is  nothing  in  Canon  Henson's 
sermons  and  letters  for  which  we  are  more  grateful 
than  his  emphatic  statement  of  the  living  power 
of  Christ  ;  a  truth  to  which  the  great  spiritual  litera- 
ture of  Christendom  bears  a  witness  of  singular 
cogency.  This  present  power  and  life  cannot  be 
separated  from  that  life  which  is  the  subject  of 
critical  inquiry  ;  we  can  never  be  sure  of  a  conclu- 
sion reached  by  isolating  part  of  the  evidence  and 
arguing  from  it.  But  Canon  Henson  fixes  our  atten- 
tion upon  the  Gospels  and  the  Creed,  and  tells  us  in  the 
language  of  a  profession  in  which  he  would  have  excelled 
that  "  the  Gospels  stand  towards  the  creeds  as  the 
volumes  of  evidence  towards  a  Report  ".  Theological 
truth  is  largely  truth  of  atmosphere,  and  perhaps  the 
atmosphere  of  a  parliamentary  committee-room  is  not 
that  through  which  spiritual  things  are  most  clearly 
discerned.  Coleridge  or  Maurice  would  not  have  ex- 
pressed himself  thus,  for  they  would  have  included 
in  their  survey  those  wider  ranges,  less  susceptible  o£ 
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precise  dialectical  statement  and  discussion.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  Canon  Henson,  if  he  were  stating-  fully 
and  deliberately  the  whole  counsel  which  he  wishes  to 
impart  to  his  hearers,  would  dwell  upon  the  light  which 
the  present  life  of  Christ  casts  upon  His  historical  life  ; 
indeed,  he  has  in  many  places  in  this  and  his  other 
volumes  dwelt  upon  them  separately  and  in  conjunction. 
Nor  would  we  dispute  his  right  to  detach  one  member 
of  a  complex  problem  and  submit  it  to  a  searching  test 
of  one  particular  kind.  But  we  are  jealous  for  his  sake 
lest  any  of  his  readers  should  hastily  conclude  that 
Canon  Henson  employs  no  higher  and  deeper  criteria 
in  an  inquiry  of  such  momentous  significance. 


REFORM  AND  MR.  KIPLING. 

"Traffics    and    Discoveries."     By   Rudyard  Kipling. 
London :  MacmiHan.  1904. 

FRENCH  critics  during  the  last  few  months  have 
been  not  a  little  agitated  over  the  errors  of  style 
in  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Kipling,  the  two  writers  who  are 
now  taken  on  the  Continent  as  representath  e  of  the  best 
in  contemporary  English  literature.  Against  Mr.  Wells 
is  made  good  the  charge  of  brutal  carelessness  in  re- 
peating words  and  phrases.  Mr.  Kipling  is  accused  of 
a  sort  of  insular  scorn  of  the  broader  canons  of  refine- 
ment in  literary  art.  Both  are  unreservedly  praised  for 
the  energy  and  strength  of  their  imagination.  But  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Kipling  separation  of  matter  and  style 
involves  a  dangerous  disregard  of  principle.  Mr. 
Kipling  is  likely  to  remain  a  name  in  English  literature 
as  the  inventor  of  a  type  of  short  story  ;  and  in  short 
stories,  though  it  is  not  wholly  true  that  "  la  facon, 
•e'est  tout  ",  the  interpretation  of  the  incidents  and  their 
interest  depend  almost  entirely  from  the  writer's  manner. 
And  in  Mr.  Kipling  the  manner  is  individual  beyond 
the  common.  It  is  not  imitative,  though  it  has  been 
much  imitated.  Mr.  Kipling  is  apparent  through  his 
characters,  as  is  none  of  the  great  French  writers  ;  and 
the  cardinal  question  as  each  new  book  appears  is 
whether  Mr.  Kipling  himself  is  developing  in  the  right 
direction.  What  has  been  happening  to  his  talent  in  the 
interval,  for  example,  between  "  Many  Inventions " 
and  this  book  of  "  Traffics  and  Discoveries  "•? 

We  camnol  trace,  as  some  have  traced,  any  loss  of 
power  in  the  telling.  "The  Bonds  of  Discipline"  is 
marvellously  borne  along-  by  the  momentum  of  its  own 
humour.  One  may  call  it  with  phonetic  appropriateness 
a  rattling  story.  It  jumps  forward  as  a  motor,  and, 
always  in  its  driver's  control,  tears  onward  in  a  stimu- 
lating breeze  of  its  own  making.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
laugh.  The  notion  is  essentially  ludicrous  that  the  crew 
of  a  British  cruiser,  to  whom  discipline  is  an  instinct, 
should  convert  the  vessel  into  a  drama  of  muddled  in- 
efficiency and  brutality  for  the  edification  of  a  French  spy. 
The  style  of  the  sailor  who  tells  it  is  an  admirable  parody 
of  the  racy  acuteness  and  odd  tendency  to  latinity  in 
the  language  of  his  class.  "But  it  happened"  said 
Mr.  Pyecroft.  "  It  transpired  in  the  'Archimandrite.'  " 
That  culminating  synonym,  the  triumphant  use  of  the 
Latin  word  in  the  wrong  sense,  could  only  have  come  from 
the  lips  of  a  man  of  just  Mr.  Pyecroft's  quality.  After 
•the  same  fashion  of  excellence  "The  Captive" — an 
American  captured  fighting  for  the  Boers — -tells  his  own 
story  with  such  a  rollicking  zest  in  his  country's  idiom 
as  wholly  convinces.  He  speaks  as  he  would  speak  if 
he  had  energy  enough  to  maintain  the  rhetoric  of  the 
monologue  long  enough.  This  power  in  Mr.  Kipling 
of  catching  turns  of  speech  and  tricks  of  thought  in 
men  of  all  conditions  is  rare  and  valuable.  He  makes 
a  point  of  conversing  with  captives  and  sailors  and 
stokers  on  all  his  journeys,  and  mercilessly  filches  from 
them  their  idioms  and  to  a  less  extent  their  philo- 
sophies. Following  the  bent  of  his  mind  he  also 
converses,  like  McAndrew,  with  the  machinery  of 
ships  and  engines  until  he  has  by  heart  their  names 
and,  to  a  less  degree,  their  functions.  In  the  proper 
sense  he  is  conversant  with  men  and  things.  But 
many  men  are  caught  in  the  toils  of  their  own  capaci- 
ties, overpowered  by  their  own  powers  ;  and  as  Burton 
could  scarcely  speak  out  of  other  men's  words,  though 
his  own  style  was  admirable,  Mr.  Kipling  has  allowed 


his  delighted  enjoyment  of  technical  phrase  and  trans- 
literated brogue  to  dominate  his  natural  power.  He 
has  also  another  master,  an  unfortunate  desire  to 
preach  army  reform  and,  what  we  may  perhaps  call 
"  Empirics"  through  some  sort  of  dramatic  form  ;  and 
between  the  Charybdis  of  Empire  and  the  Scylla  of  his 
own  mannerism,  Mr.  Kipling,  much  wandering  and 
wily  traveller  though  he  is,  finds  no  way  of  escape. 
The  attractions  of  the  rival  dangers  grow  towards 
him  ;  and  with  each  book  the  fear  increases  that  he 
will  not  get  as  far  as  he  should  and  could.  "Traffics 
and  Discoveries  "  is  not  a  fine  book,  but  it  has  admirable 
bits.  "  They  "  ma)'  be  called  a  dramatic  version  of 
Lamb's  "  Divjim  Children"  and  has  a  touch  of  the 
Elia  pathos.  For  skill  in  pictorial  description  the 
account  of  the  waves  as  they  look  from  a  torpedo  boat 
deck  is  almost  comparable  with  Ruskin's  wave  in  the 
"  Harbours  of  England  ".  The  waves  "  shouldered  our 
little  hull  sideways  and  passed,  scalloped  and  splayed 
out,  toward  the  coast,  carrying  our  white  wake  in 
loops  along  their  hollow  backs.  In  succession  we  looked 
down  a  lead-grey  cutting  of  water  for  half  a  clear  mile, 
were  flung  up  on  its  ridge,  beheld  the  Channel  traffi'c — 
full-sailed  to  that  fair  breeze — all  about  us,  and  swung 
slantwise,  light  as  a  bladder,  elastic  as  a  basket,  into 
the  next  furrow  ". 

We  have  spoken  of  the  loud  laughing  humour  of 
"The  Captive"  and  "The  Bonds  of  Discipline". 
Why  is  it  that  these  flashes  of  a  power  which  now  and 
again  suggest  genius — a  word  we  use  deliberately  — 
should  lead  to  the  production  of  so  little  work  good 
enough  to  live  ?  Carlyle  has  spoken  with  character- 
istic admiration  of  a  typical  Englishman  who  when 
faced  with  .1  tough  thought  retired  to  bed  for  four  days 
to  crack  it  in  quiet  but  energetic  contemplation.  We 
should  suggest  to  Mr.  Kipling,  if  he  is  too  energetic 
for  this  form  of  meditation,  that  he  should  not  go  to 
Africa  more  than  once  a  year,  that  he  should  avoid 
America  altogether,  that  he  should  limit  his  conversa- 
tion with  all  persons  acquainted  with  machinery  to  an 
occasional  week-end  holiday,  and  should  fine  himself 
an  amount  that  would  hurt  every  time  he  thought  of 
Empire  or  Army  Reform.  He  has  done  enough  special 
reporting  and  special  pleading  ;  and  it  is  time  he  proved 
himself  to  be  what  the  best  critics  in  France  thought  he 
would  be,  and  the  professional  Imperialists  in  England 
think  he  is. 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
LESS 


"SMALL  LATIN 
GREEK". 


AND 


"  Studies  in   Shakespeare."     By  J.   Churton  Collins. 
London  :  Constable.     1904.    "js.  6d. 

MR.  CHURTON  COLLINS  prefaces  his  demon- 
stration of  "  Shakespeare  as  a  Classical  Scholar  " 
— lately  reprinted  from  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  in 
"Studies  in  Shakespeare"  —  with  the  observation 
that  Ben  Jonson's  famous  line,  "and  though  thou 
hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  ",  was  the  origin  ot 
the  tradition  on  which  is  based  the  assumption  that 
Shakespeare  had  little  or  no  claim  to  classical  scholar- 
ship. How  groundless  this  assumption  is,  Mr.  Collins 
has  so  clearly  shown  as  to  aggravate  into  a  positive 
crime  Ben  Jonson's  offence  in  writing-  such  a  line  on 
i  such  an  occasion. 

(Continued  on  page  496.) 
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That  the  line  is  an  offence  seems  to  have  escaped 
eve^Vone's  notice  in  his  eagerness  for  facts.  The 
mere  observation  by  a  contemporary  that  Shakespeare 
had  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  has  been  swallowed  by 
critic,  editor,  and  quidnunc,  without  a  word  of  surprise 
that  so  marked  a  note  of  detraction  should  be  thus 
conspicuously  misplaced  amongst  eighty  lines  of  extra- 
vagant eulogy.  Mr.  Collins,  indeed,  tries  to  soften 
the  line  by  arguing,  less  convincingly  than  usual, 
that  Jonson  "  posed  ostentatiously  as  a  scholar  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term",  and  that  "to  him  'small 
Latin  '  and  '  less  Greek  '  would  connote  what  it  would 
connote  to  Scaliger  or  to  Casaubon  ".  It  may  be  so. 
But  that  Jonson  should  so  have  aired  his  pedantry  at 
the  expense  of  his  good  taste  is  improbable,  and  in 
view  of  the  context,  almost  incredible. 
_  There  seems,  therefore,  some  justification  for  ques- 
tioning the  line  itself.  How  came  it  there,  like  a  guest 
without  a  wedding  garment?  Surely  Jonson  had  not 
to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  to  find  a  rhyme 
to  "  seek  "  ?  So  perhaps  our  questions  may  be  answered, 
If  we  press  them. 

What  of  the  text  ?  The  line  itself  seems  incapable  of 
emendation,  even  by  Warburton  ;  but  we  get  a  glim- 
mer of  light  from  the  one  following  ;  not  by  emending, 
but  by  restoring  the  text.  For  it  .has  suffered  an 
alteration  in  modern  editions  of  Jonson's  works  which 
has  perhaps  helped  to  obscure  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty;  namely,  the  substitution  of  "will"  for 
"  would  ".  In  the  Shakespeare  first  folio  the  lines  are 
printed  thus  : — 

"  And  though  thou  hadst  small   Latine,  and  lesse 
Greeke, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  seeke 
For  names  ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  .F.schilus  ", 
&c. 

Now,  had  this  passage  been  written  in  Latin,  there 
could  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  its  exact  meaning. 
But  in  English  it  may  be  read  two  ways.  That  is  to 
say.  the  conjunction  "  though  "  may  be  followed  either 
by  an  indicative  clause,  noting  a  recognised  fact  ;  or 
by  a  subjunctive  clause  noting  a  mere  possibility  or 
suggestion.  In  the  one  case  it  would  mean  "though 
it  is  a  fact  that  "  ;  in  the  other,  "  even  were  it  the  case 
that".  The  question  to  put,  therefore,  is  whether 
"  hadst  "  is  here  indicative  or  subjunctive.  If  the  former, 
Jonson  appears  guilty  of  strange  ineptitude.  If  the 
latter,  the  one  apparently  discordant  note  in  this 
paean  of  praise  sounds  harmoniously  with  the  rest  ;  and 
whether  our  notions  of  the  author's  pedantry  are  quite 
justified  or  not,  we  can  appreciate  his  generous  spirit 
in  making  so  neat  an  allusion,  indirect  though  it  be,  to 
his  rival's  indubitable  knowledge  of  the  classics. 
Further,  it  may  be  noted  that  as  this  line  originated  the 
tradition  of  Shakespeare's  ignorance  of  the  classics,  so 
it  is  the  chief,  if  not  really  the  only,  evidence  of  Jonson's 
supposed  attitude  of  pedantry  towards  Shakespeare. 
Jonson's  scholarship,  Mr.  Collins  writes,  "  was  the  dis- 
tinction on  which  he  most  prided  himself,  and  on  which, 
as  is  abundantly  clear,  he  based,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
pedant,  which  he  certainly  was,  his  chief  claim  to 
superiority  over  his  great  contemporary  ".  That  such 
a  claim  was  urged  may  be  conceivable  ;  though  neither 
in  the  "  Discoveries",  nor  in  Drummond's  "  Conversa- 
tions", is  it  even  hinted  at.  In  the  latter  Jonson  is 
only  reported  to  have  said  that  Shakespeare  wanted  art ; 
in  the  former  he  makes  a  candid  explanation  of  a  say- 
ing of  his  about  Shakespeare,  practically  to  the  same 
tffect,  that  had  been  misunderstood  ;  and  adds  enough 
general  praise  to  refute  any  idea  of  personal  animosity. 
As  for  the  allusions  in  "  The  Return  from  Parnassus  ",  it 
must  be  remembered  that  "the  pedantic  jealousy  of 
the  Academic  party"  would  justify  much  in  a  topical 
play  which  in  a  personal  eulogy  would  be  unpardonable. 
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THE  LETTERS 

OF 

FAMOUS  MUSICIANS. 


THERE  exists  a  general  and  well-founded  feeling",  a  sort  of 
latent  understanding  as  it  were,  that  in  matters  pertaining 
Co  any  of  the  arts,  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  &c,  the 
•standard  of  merit  should  be  measured  by  the  unanimity  or 
•otherwise  of  expert  opinion.  In  the  case  of  music,  the  leading 
feature  of  recent  years  has  been  the  introduction  of  piano- 
players,  of  which  the  most  popular  is  the  Pianola.  Even 
among  the  general  public  a  certain  prejudice  has  existed  and 
always  will  exist  against  the  purely  mechanical  in  music,  and 
it  is  natural  that  this  feeling  should  be  intensified  among  pro- 
fessional musicians.  No  one  appreciated  this  fact  more  than 
ourselves,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Pianola,  and,  recognising  it, 
every  effort  was  exerted  to  make  the  Pianola  of  the  highest 
possible  artistic  excellence,  so  that,  by  its  aid,  one  would  be 
enabled  not  only  to  play  intelligently,  but  be  prevented  from 
playing  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  wrong  impression  in  the 
mind  of  the  auditor.  So  much  having  been  accomplished,  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  approach  even  the  most  exacting 
musicians,  men  whose  names  are  household  words,  and  to  ask 
their  opinions  of  the  Pianola. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  Metrostyle  Pianola,  which  pro- 
vides the  interpretations  of  many  of  the  greatest  contemporary 
pianists  and  composers  for  anyone  to  reproduce,  any  lingering 
doubt  regarding  the  artistic  value  of  a  Pianola  performance  has 
been  removed  entirely.  Within  the  past  three  months,  many 
famous  musicians  who  had  not  previously  seen  the  Pianola  in 
■use,  have  now  investigated  it,  and,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, they  have  pronounced  the  Metrostyle  Pianola  of  the 
.greatest  importance  to  music.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  music  to  know  what  the  authorities 
•of  the  musical  world  have  to  say  about  this  new  idea  in  piano- 
forte playing.  Accordingly  we  print  a  few  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived recently.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  do  they  accept 
the  piano-player  idea  as  a  sound  one,  but  give  as  their  un- 
hesitating opinion  that  the  Pianola  is  the  best  of  all  such 
devices,  and  that  no  piano-player  is  complete  without  the 
Metrostyle  : 

I  gladly  acknowledge  to  you  my  great  admiration  for  your  Metro- 
style  Pianola.  That  through  it  the  interpretation  of  an  artist  is 
reproduced  as  though  he  himself  sat  at  the  instrument  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  really  incredulous  had  I  not  heard  it  myself.  The 
thought  seems  even  yet  like  a  fairy  tale. 

DR.  RICHARD  STRAUSS. 


I  consider  your  Pianola  with  the  Metrostyle  an  invention  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  musical  art.  My  first  impression  upon  hearing 
an  instrument  of  this  kind  was  that  it  would  be  harmful  and  mis- 
leading, but  the  Metrostyle  Pianola  has  completely  changed  my 
opinion,  for  not  only  does  it  play  the  notes  correctly,  but  with  the 
Metrostyle  interpretation  is  given  which  is  equal  to  that  of  an  artist. 
Your  success  is  assured. 

JOSEPH  JOACHIM. 


I  have  heard  the  Metrostyle  Pianola  and  consider  it  most  admirable 
a\id  interesting.  Before  hearing  the  Metrostyle  I  had  thought  that 
all  such  instruments  were  only  machines,  but  it  is  indeed  surprising 
what  can  be  done  with  the  Metrostyle  in  reproducing  musical  works  in 
the  way  of  giving  the  intention  of  the  composer.    It  is  excellent. 

EDWARD  GRIEG. 


The  Metrostyle  Pianola  which  I  have  just  heard  has  filled  me  with 
admiration  and  wonder.  Although  I  have  heard  instruments  that 
play  the  piano  before,  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  play  with 
the  taste  and  expression  of  an  artist  ;  and  the  Metrostyle,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  almost  as  valuable  as  the  instrument  itself.  Your  success  with 
the  Metrostyle  Pianola  should  be  very  great. 

E.   HUM  PERDINCK. 


The  Metrostyle  Pianola  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  music.  In 
effect  it  not  only  permits  everyone,  musician  or  not,  to  play  the  most 
difficult  and  intricate  composition  ;  but  what  is  more  marvellous,  it 
reproduces  the  personal  interpretations  of  the  most  celebrated  pianists. 

This  instrument  stands  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree  the  musical  and  artistic  qualities  which  until  the  present 
were  found  only  in  the  virtuoso. 

As  an  accompanist  it  astonishes  one  not  only  by  the  delicacy  of  the 
[  effects  produced,  but  also  by  the  manner  in  which  it  responds  to  the 
will  and  individuality  of  the  player. 

MATHILDE  MARCHESI. 


I  have  often  been  asked  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  various  piano- 
playing  devices,  but  have  refrained  hitherto  because,  apart  from  their 
achievements  in  technique,  I  did  not  consider  them  to  possess  any  real 
artistic  value. 

When  I  heard  the  Pianola,  however,  I  was  immediately  convinced 
that  it  was  an  instrument  which,  in  addition  to  its  mechanical  perfec- 
tion, would  give  great  scope  to  one's  musical  temperament,  and  permit 
one  to  play  with  expression  and  perfect  artistic  taste. 

A  minute  examination  of  the  qualities  of  this  marvellous  instrument 
has  convinced  me  that  the  Pianola  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  deserves 
the  high  place  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  by  the  most  eminent 
composers  and  pianists  of  the  day. 

C.  CHAMINADE. 


In  the  presence  of  the  undersigned  and  a  great  number  of  teachers 
and  scholars  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Muetter  yesterday  conducted 
in  one  of  the  large  rooms  of  the  institution,  a  demonstration  of  the 
Metrostyle  Pianola.  Among  the  works  given,  two  compositions, 
namely,  the  variations  of  Pachulski,  and  the  variations  of  Rosenthal, 
both  compositions  for  the  virtuoso  of  the  most  extreme  difficulty  and 
brilliant  effect,  were  produced.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  freedom 
of  movement  can  be  shown,  both  as  regards  dynamic  and  rhythmic 
effects  by  a  skilful  handling.  So  far  as  the  limits  allow,  if  indeed  any 
exist,  the  abilities  of  this  device  as  compared  with  the  living  personal 
rendition  of  an  artist  have  reached  the  highest  result  obtainable. 

JOSEPH  JOACHIM. 
ERNST  RUDORFF. 
Professor  and  President  of  the  Department  for  Piano  and 
Organ  in  the  Royal  Academy  for  Music  in  Berlin. 

[This  letter  is  of  special  significance.  It  records  the  impression 
created  by  a  Pianola  demonstration  given  at  the  Ronigliche 
Akademische  Hochschner  fur  Music  in  Berlin,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  musical  conservatoire  in  the  world.] 


When  I  first  heard  the  Pianola  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  an  artist  performing,  for  the  difference  between  its  playing  and 
that  of  other  self-playing  devices  is  so  great  as  to  be  startling. 

I  sincerely  congratulate  you,  and  hope  everyone  interested  in  good 
music  will  hear  the  Pianola. 

HANS  RICHTER. 


After  hearing  the  Metrostyle  Pianola  I  gladly  acknowledge  that 
this  instrument  in  its  artistic  perfection  has  completely  surprised  me. 
If  one  closes  one's  eyes,  one  receives  the  impression  of  hearing  the 
expressive  playing  of  a  virtuoso.  With  correct  handling,  a  most 
effectual  and  correct  rendering  is  possible.  It  has  given  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  become  acquainted  with  your  invention. 

FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 


Apart  from  its  unique  achievement  in  allowing  one  to  play  pieces  at 
the  tempo  of  the  composer,  or  whoever  has  marked  the  music  rolls, 
the  point  about  the  Metrostyle  Pianola  that  struck  me  most  was  the 
fact  that  the  intervention  of  the  Pianola  between  the  performer  and 
the  piano  did  not  impair  the  control  over  the  actual  sound  production. 
'  In  truth,  it  rather  simplified  the  matter,  since  difficulties  of  technique 
being  eliminated,  the  tendency  was  to  devote  one's  attention  solely 
to  the  emotional  side.  A.  C.  MACKENZIE. 


I  heard  your  Pianola  to-day  for  the  first  time,  and  I  am  in- 
tensely interested  and  astonished  at  its  marvellous  performances. 
It  is  musical  and  artistic,  and  when  used  in  connection  with  the 
Metrostyle,  simply  stands  alone,  and  cannot  be  classed  with  any  other 
instrument  played  by  auto  means. 

Wishing  you  well-merited  success,  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 


You  are  requested  to  call  and  see  the  Metrostyle  Pianola. 
Full   particulars  will   be  sent  to  anyone  who   writes  for 
Catalogue  A.D. 


THE   ORCHESTRELLE  CO., 
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CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


Pp      r\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
.    OC    \J,  ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  .22  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


When  in  doubt 
use 

VINOLIA  SOAP 
for  your  complexion. 

4d.  per  Tablet. 


PUBLIC 


OPINIO 


Special  Articles : 
AN    APPRECIATION    of   Prof.  W.    A.  S. 

HEWINS. 
JUST    LUCK  !    By  Ernest  Russell. 


The  Week's  Rapid  Survey  of  the  World's  Press. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2ci.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS,  INCLUDING  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
C.  G.  FEATHERSTONEHAUGH,  Es..s  AND  OTHER  PROPERTIE 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  1,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  October  20.  and  Five  Followine  Days  at  1 
o  clock  precisely.  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  Library  of  C  G 
E?A^E^ST0£EHAUGH-  Es1-  the  Liorary  of  the  late  HUMPHRY 
V\OOD,  Esq.  F.S.A.  :  the  Library  of  a  BARONET,  &c,  comprising  County 
Histories  and  Local  Topography  ;  Antiquarian,  Aichaiological,  and  Numismatic 
Books  :  F  ine  Arts,  Architecture,  Science,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Biography  and 
History ;  a  number  of  Foreign  Books  in  Fine  Bindings  :  Aldine  and  Elzevir 
Editions ;  Early  Printed  Books :  valuable  Sporting  Books,  manv  with  Extra 
illustrations  and  finely  bound  ;  Books  and  Maps  on  America  :  Publications  of 
Learned  Societies;  a  Latin  Psalter  of  the  Twelfth  Century;  rare  and  valuable 
Bonk--  returned  imperfect  from  former  Sales;  Works  illustrated  by  Rowlandson 
and  others,  &c. 

Mas-  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 

JL  Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 


UNIVERSITY    OF  BIRMINGHAM 

(Faculty  of  Arts). 


PROFESSORSHIP  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

THE  Council  invites  applications  for  the  Chair  of 
English  Language  and  Literature.    Stipend  £6oo  per  annum.    The  suc- 
cessful candidate  will  be  required  to  enter  on  his  duties  in  January.  1905. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  sixty  copies  of  testimonials,  or  such  other 
credentials  as  the  candidates  may  prefer  to  offer,  should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned, 
on  or  before  the  5'h  November,  1904. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY,  Secretary. 


BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  ,£100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 
Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


RAPHAEL.  TUCK'S        Cluster  of  50  Folding  Designs. 

ART    XMAS   CARDS.        xo,  .Ss^e.You'Tamps. 

T.B.L.,  KING'S  PREMISES,  SAVOY  CORNER,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINIISSG  CO.  LTD. 


Dividend  No.  30. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.— Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Eearer   are   informed   that    they   will   receive  payment,   on   or  after  Friday, 
28th  October,  1904,  of  Dividend  No.  30  (90  per  cent.  i.e.  iSs.  per  share),  after  sur- 
render of  Coupon  No.  if,  at  any  of  the  following  addresses  : 
The  Head  Office  at  Johannesburg. 

The  London  Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 

The  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Has,  Brussels. 
Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day 
(Saturdays  excepted)  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Two. 
Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 
14th  October,  1904.  . 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


15  October,  1904 


The  Saturday  Review. 


When  Did  It  H&ppen  ? 


As  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  is  essential  to  the  student  who  wants 
essays  and  lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's  is  essential  to  the  man 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a  date. 
Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember 
the  year  of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo  :  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  make,  to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  recollect  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857,  but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great  fires — he  can  recall  several  such 
as  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the  first  magnitude  he 
cannot  be  sure  about,    Haydn's  will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a  Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up  to  the  beginning:  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  AND  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
[institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs — The  Origin,  Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Laws,  and  Learning — The  Civil,  Military,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 

Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE   HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 

THE    BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors,  Journalists, 

Schoolmasters,  Librarians,  Ministers,  Lawyers, 

M.P.'s,  Business  Men,  and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

savs  :  "  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  '  is  the  most  Universal  Book  of 
Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 


Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  Svo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ;  Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 
The  Work  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  for  5s.  down  together  with  the  accompanying 

COUPON : 


To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "  HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,"  cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree 
to  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d.  each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 


Name  

Address . 


Occupation  ,  

If  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment  must  be  6s.  6d.  or  js.  6d.,  and  the  instalments 

increased  to  either  4s.  or  $s. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


15  October,  1904 


CHAPMAN   &    HALL'S   MEW  LIST 


Mr.  FREDERIC   HARRISON'S  Great  Historical  Romance 

THEOPHANO 

The    Crusade    of"  the    Tenth  Century. 

A   ROMANTIC  MONOGRAPH. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON,  M.A.,   Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society. 

Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  John  Morley  says  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  :— 

"  Every  competent  judge  will  admire  the  energy  with  which  the  high  and  strenuous  pitch  is  from  beginning  to  end  swiftly  and 

unfalteringly  sustained  The  result  of  the  author's  skill,  industry,  and  many  talents  is  a  book  abundant  at  once  in  dramatic  interest, 

in  sound  knowledge,  and  in  historical  instruction — a  fine  panorama  of  the  long  secular  strife  between  East  and  West." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says:   "It  is  a  fine,  full-blooded  romance  a  work  of  such  heroic  proportions  that  it  may  well  put  to 

shame  the  unrealities  of  most  of  our  latter-day  romancers." 

The  Daily  News  says:  "A  conspicuous  and  brilliant  success  a  living  and  moving  picture,  rising  at  the  end  to  the  heights  of  a 

great  tragedy." 

The  Times  says  :  "  We  detect  the  genuine  note  of  passion,  the  intellectual  passion  of  the  historian  who  sees,  who  would  make  us  all 
see  likewise."' 

The  Standard  says  :  "  An  historic  romance  of  wide  sweep  Mr.  Harrison's  style  is  excellent,  his  taste  good,  his  reading  wide." 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  FICTION 


SECRET  HISTORY 
OF  TO-DAY 

Being  the  Revelations  of  a 
Diplomatic  Spy. 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD, 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Second  Edition  in  the  Press. 


THE  SIGN 

OF  TRIUMPH 

SHEPPARD  STEVENS. 

A  Romance  of 
the  Children's  Crusade. 


MISS  VIOLET  HUNT'S 
LATEST  SUCCESS 

SOONER  OR  LATER 

By    VIOLET  HUNT 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 
SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

The  IVorld  says:  "'Sooner  or  Later'  proclaims  still  more 
forcibly  the  strength,  the  rare  power  of  observation,  and  the 
mordant  efficacy  with  which  this  author  whips  the  vices  and 
follies  of  certain  sorts  of  people.  Assheton  is  a  type  which  we 
could  hardly  have  expected  to  be  fully  discerned  by  a  woman 
writer  ;  his  absolute  un -morality,  his  colossal  selfishness,  his 
fatuous  conceit,  his  undeniable  charm,  his  social  success  and  the 
simple  means  by  which  his  cruelty  to  his  half-mad  wife  recoils 
upon  himself,  make  up  a  creation  which  sets  this  novel  in  a 
solitary  groove  of  fiction." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says:  "'Sooner  or  Later'  is  of  a  posi- 
tiveby  uncanny  cleverness  :  it  is  the  most  ambitious  and  elaborate 
study  of  temperament  which  Miss  Hunt  has  yet  attempted  ; 
wonderfully  full  of  bare  life  and  psychological  plain  speaking.'' 


THE  CHRONICLES 
OF  DON  Q. 

By  K.  and  HESKETU 
PRICHARD, 

Authors  of  "A  Modern 
Mercenary."' 

With  Illustrations  by  Stanlev  L. 
Wood. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 


RIMINGTONS 


H.  C.  BAILEY, 

Author  of 
My  Ladv  of  Orange,""  &c 


The  New  Volume  of 
Celtic  Romance. 


THE  WINCED  DESTINY 

By  FIONA  MACLEOD. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 


Full  of  a  rich, 
imaginative  Mysticism. 


A   NEW  AUTHOR   OF   UNCOMMON  PROMISE. 

Read  ivhat  the  SCOTSMAN  says  about 

HONORIA'S  PATCHWORK 

Crown   8vo.  6s. 

A    New    Book    of  Singular    Charm    toy    »    NE"W  WRITER. 

The  Scotsrnan  says  :  "  The  author  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  her  '  patchwork,'  which  is  a  delightful  piece  of  literary  weaving. 
Her  conversations  with  her  friends  possess  a  peculiar  charm  — the  charm  which  comes  from  the  speech  of  one  who  has  concentrated  J 
attention  on  all  that  is  best,  and  who  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  a  reflective  and  imaginative  mind.    There  are  six  full-page  illustra-  t  J 
tions,  which  admirably  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  letterpress." 


CHAPMAN  &   HALL,  LIMITED,  11    HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


REGISTERED    AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottisvoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office.  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  15  October,  1904. 
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Gratis. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— AW  is  Ready  a  Remarkable  Novel  by  ROBERT  HICHENS, 
Author  of"  The  Woman  with  the  Fan,"  "Felix"  &c. 

THE  GARDEN   OF  ALLAH 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


MR.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAR'S  COMEDIES,  HIS- 

TORIES,  AND  TRAGEDIES.  Published  according  to  the  true  Original 
Copies.  Unto  which  is  added,  SEVEN  PLAYS,  Never  before  Printed 
in  Folio  :  viz.  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  The  London  Prodigal :  The  History 
of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwel.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Lord  Cobham.  The  Puritan 
Widow,  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.  The  Tragedy  of  Locrine.  The  Fourth 
Edition.  LONDON.  Printed  for  //.  Herringman,  E.  Brewster,  and  R. 
Bentley,  at  the  Anchor  in  the  New  Exchange,  the  Crane  in  St.  Pauls  Church- 
Yard,  and  in  Russel  Street,  Coz'ent  Garden. 

Reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  edition  of  1685. 

The  price  is  £i  4s.  net. 

PORCELAIN.    By  Edward  Dillon.    With  19  Plates 

in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  5  in  Photogravure,  wide  royal  8vo.  25s.  net. 

[  The  Connoisseur's  Library. 
.  In  this  work  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  history  of  Porcelain  both  in  the  Far 
East  and  in  the  West.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  dwell  upon  the 
commanding  position  that  China  has  occupied  in  that  history,  and  to  illustrate  as 
far  as  possible  the  <teps  by  which  the  Porcelain  of  China  found  its  way  to  the 
adjacent  lands  of  Corea  and  Japan,  as  well  as  to  the  nearer  East,  and  finally  to 
Europe.  The  progress  of  the  short-lived  and  essentially  Eighteenth-Century  Art  is 
then  followed  in  the  various  countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  importance  of  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  technical  side  of  the  subject  has  been  constantly 
borne  in  mind. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE   COMPLETE  MOTORIST.     By  Filson  Young. 

With  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
"  This  very  practical  book  abounds  with  humour  and  wisdom,  and  it  is  written  in 
vigorous  and  expressive  English.    All  these  virtues  are  rare,  even  singly.    In  com- 
bination they  are  the  more  welcome     It  is  a  book  in  which  technical  knowledge 
and  literary  skill  go  hand  in  hand." — Times. 

MY  CHINESE  NOTE-BOOK.  By  Lady  Susan  Townley. 

With  16  Illustrations  and  2  Maps,  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  From  end  to  end  it  is  bright  and  instructive.  It  gives  an  easy  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  condition  of  China  and  of  Chinese  socicy,  of  its  creeds  and  of  its  institutions, 
which  may  well  be  recommended  to  those  who  want  to  acquire  the  rudimen's  of 
such  knowledge  without  the  trouble  of  studying  for  themselves  more  voluminous 
anH  exhaustive  works.  No  better  portrait  of  this  remarkable  personage  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  public  than  that  which  Lady  Susan  Townley  has  drawn  of  the 
Empress-Dowager." — limes. 

OLD  SERVICE  BOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

By  Christoihfr  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  and  Hf.nrv  Littlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Antiquary  s  Books. 

GOD  AND  OUR  SOLDIERS.    By  Paul  Bill,  Army 

Chaplain.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  io  bring  before  the  public  the  nobler  side  of  a 
soldier's  life. 

"  Father  Bull  is  a  racy  writer,  has  an  intense  admiration  for  Tommy  Atkins,  and 
his  book  is  thoroughly  readable." — Birviingham  Post, 

NOTES  OF  AN  EAST  COAST  NATURALIST.  By 

A.  H.  Patterson.    Illustrated  in  Colour  by  F.  Southcate.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"Mr.  Pat'erson's  observations  are  fresh  and  pleasantly  redolent  of  the  open 
air;  many  are  piquant  and  all  are  original.  Tney  are  accompanied  by  some 
admirable  illustrations  in  colour." — Observer. 

THE  GARDEN  OF   ASIA.     By   Reginald  Farrer. 

Crown  3vo  6s. 

"There  is  a  sense  of  beauty,  a  love  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  Mr.  Farrer 
knows  how  to  handle  words.    Very  delightful." — Morning  Leader. 

ALL'S   WELL  THAT  ENDS   WELL.     By  William 

Shakespeare.    Edited  by  W.  O.  Brigstocke.    Demy  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

[ The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

COROT.    By  Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  Birnstingl. 

With  many  Illustrations,  demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Litt!e  l'-ooks  on  Art. 

BIBLE  FLOWERS.    By  Rosemary  A.  Cotes.  With 

a  Frontispiece  and  Plan,  fcap.  8vo.  :s.  6d.  net. 

DOLLY'S     THEATRICALS.      Illustrated     with  24 

Coloured  Pictures  by  Miss  D.  Gwvn  Jeffreys.    Super-royal  ifimo.  2s.  6d. 

JACK  SPRATT.    With  24  Coloured  Pictures  by  Frank 

Adams.    Super-royal  i6mo.  2s, 

THE  VISIONS  OF  DOM  FRANCISCO  DE  QUEVEDO 

VILLEGAS,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  James.  Made  English  by  R.  L. 
From  the  Edition  printed  for  H.  Herringman,  166S.    Leather,  2S.  net. 

[Miniature  Library, 

Kindly  ask  for  METHUEN'8  MONTHLY  BULLETIN. 


FICTION 

THIRD  EDITION. 

GOD'S  GOOD  MAN  :  a  Simple  Love  Story.    By  Marie 

Corelli.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SILVER  POPPY.    By  Arthur  Stringer.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

IN   DEWISLAND.      By  S.   Baring-Gould.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

A  story  of  the  times  of  the  Rebecca  riots  in  South  Wales,  the  scene  bein^  laid  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pembrokeshire,  about  St  David's.  The  storv  presents  a  lively  and 
graphic  description  of  life  in  this  remote  corner  of  Wa'es  at  the  period. 

THE    LADY   OF    LOYALTY    HOUSE.     By  Justin 

Hcntly  M'Carthv,  Author  of"  If  I  were  Kin?."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  A  lively  romance,  treating  of  love,  heroism  and  the  eternal  picturesque.    It  is  a 
good  book,  witty  and  humorous.    The  Lady  Brilliana  and  her  court  are  a  gallant 
company  whose  doings— gay  and  heroic  — make  an  entertaining  storv." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

"A  brisk  and  beautiful  romance." — World. 

EMMANUEL   BURDEN,    MERCHANT.    By  Hilaire 

Belloc.    With  34  Illustrations  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  As  a  satirical  document,  and  perhaps  also  as  a  work  of  art,  it  will  fill  the  place 
that  no  satire  has  been  able  to  fill  since  Thackeray's  invaluable  'Book  of  Snobs.' 

 For  three  hundred   pages— and  each  page  contains  on   an  average  seven 

cruelly  distinct  hits — Mr.  Belloc  pursues  his  way  gaily,  pointing  out  to  his 
audience  how  beautifully  designed  is  our  social   machinery  for  furthering  Lord 

Lambeth's  ambitions  for  the  common  weal  The  last  pages  reveal  that  the 

author  possesses  tender  depths  of  psychological  insight  which  transport  us  even 
further  along  the  significant  road  that  his  wit  has  opened  for  us  a'l.  Will  the- 
book  be  understood  ?    Only  by  those  who  have  understanding." — Speaker. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.    By  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker, 

Author  of  "  Peggy  of  the  Bartons."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"It  is  brightly  written,  the  dialogue  is  clever,  and  there  is  healthv  humour- 
The  topograohy  is  exceptionally  good,  and  the  author  spins  an  angling  yarn  in 
capital  style." — Glisgon*  Herald. 

"  The  story  is  admirably  told,  and  is  quite  as  good  as  anything  Mrs.  Croker  has" 
yet  done." — Outlook. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

GENEVRA.    By  Charles  Marriott,  Author  of  "The 

Column."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  Mr.  Marriott  writes  a  clean  and  vigorous  English.    His  descriptions  of  nature 

are  of  things  seen  at  first  hand,  and  seen  vividW." — Morning  Post. 
"A  strong  romance,  written  with  ability  and  insight."  —  Globe 
"  A  strong  and  admirable  novel.    Genevra,  Morris,  all.  in  their  strengths  and  in 

their  weaknesses,  are  intensely  human." — Daily  Chronicle. 

NIGEL'S  VOCATION.     By  W.  E.  Norris.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

"  An  admirable  storv,  sound,  thoughtful,  well  consMered,  quite  in  his  earlier  and 
excellent  manner— indeed,  it  recalls  his  first  and  best  novel,  1  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac.'  " — Times. 

"  We  see  Mr.  Norris  to  greater  advantage  here  than  he  has  appeared  for  some- 
time. " — A  thena-um. 

"  Here  are  subtle  motives,  propriety  of  manner,  delictte  art." — Dxily  Chronicle. 
SECOND  EDITION. 

LINDLEY  KAYS.    By  Barry  Pain.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  portraiture  of  Lindley  Kays  is  little  short  of  masterlv.  amazingly  true  to 
nature,  and  pres»nted  with  freshness  and  vigour  of  outline." — Standard. 

"  'Lindley  Kavs'  is  a  serious  performance  and  it  is  good.  It  is  a  baok  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  marks  a  distinct  advance  on  the  part  of  its  author." 

Daily  Mail. 

"  It  is  a  good  story— fresh,  pleasant,  humorous,  manly." — Daily  Graphic. 
SECOND  EDITION. 

ORRAIN.    By  S.  K.  Levett-Yeats,  Author  of  "  The 

Honour  of  Savelli."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  It  is  a  cheerful,  stimulating  book  ;  its  characters  are  all  finely  drawn  in  sweep- 
ing lines  of  chivalry." — Scotsman. 

SECOND  EDIT'ON 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CONFESSIONS  OF  DIANA 

PLEASE.    By  Bernard  Capes.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Hogarth  might  have  depicted  Diana's  pro?ress.  Mr.  Capes  does  not  wince  at 
the  brutal  or  shrink  from  the  plain  truth.  He  has  no  half  measure;.  His  novel  is 
courageous  individual,  and  clever  beyond  ordinary.  Its  force  almost  amounts  to- 
genius." — Daily  Mail. 

"  The  style  of  the  book  is  granhic,  f  rceful.  and  rich  ;  Diana  is  a  new  per^onality 
in  the  gallery  of  the  women  of  fiction." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES.    A  Romance  of  a  Motor. 

By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson     Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  companion  to  that  very  popular  book,  "  The  Lightning  Conductor." 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHEL.    By  Adeline  Ser- 

geant.    Crown  Svo.  OS. 

THE   BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.     By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  will  be  sent  post-free  to  any  applicant. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  GO.'S  LIST. 

PROFESSOR  KNIGHT'S  REMINISCENCES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Large  post  8vo.  gs.  net. 

RETROSPECTS,    first  series. 

By  WILLIAM  KNIGHT, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  St.  Andrews  University. 

St.  James's  Gazette.—"  Professor  Knight  gives  us  seme  pleasant  half-hours  with 

the  best  authors  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  range  of  his  acquaintance." 

_  Dundee  Advertiser. — "  Professor  Knight  has  kindly  words  to  say,  and  interesting 
incidents  to  record  which  make  the  volume  very  agreeable  reading." 


THE     COMMANDER     OF  THE 


"  HIRONDELLE. 


»!  ByW.  H.  FITCHETT,  E.A., 
LL.D.  Author  of  "  Deeds  that 
Won  the  Empire,  "How  England  Saved  Europe,"  &c.  With  16  Full-page 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


Scotsman.—"  An  excellent  sea  story  'Tis  a  capital  book." 


Wilh  ii  Full-page  Illustrations  and  n  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Large  post  Svo.  6s.  net. 

THACKERAY'S  LETTERS  TO  AN 

AMERICAN    FAMILY.     With  an  Introduction  by  Miss 
Lucy  VV.  Baxter,  and  Original  Drawings  by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Morning  Post.—  "  These  letters  contain  so  many  touches  of  his  happy  nature 
and  are  so  entirely  in  his  lamiliar  manner  that  the  book  will  be  widely  welcomed." 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  ANSTRUTHER. 


On  OCTOBER 


A  LADY  IN  WAITING. 

Being  certain  little  scenes  of  Mirthful  Tragedy  and  of  Tragical  Mirth  that  an 
Actor  of  Small  Account  in  the  Human  Comedy  had  leisure  to  observe. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  ANSTRUTHER, 

Author  of  "  The  Influence  of  Mars,"  &x. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  "THE  ROSE  GARDEN," 

&e. 

NOW  READY.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  RING  FROM  JAIPUR. 

By  FRANCES  MARY  PEARD, 

Author  cf  "The  Rose  Garden,"  "Contradictions,"  "  Near  Neighbours."  &c. 


FROM    THE    LAND    OF    PRSNCES.  By 

Gabrielle  Festin'g,  Author  of  "  John  Hookham  Frere  and  his  Friends," 
•'  Unstoried  in  History,"  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  George  C.  M. 
Birdwood,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. ,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  \On  October  26. 

THACKERAY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  General  James  Grant  Wilson,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  General  Grant. " 
With  2  Photogravures,  50  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  numerous  Illustrations 
in  the  Text,  including  many  portraits  of  Mr.  Thackeray.  In  2  vols,  com- 
prising over  800  pp.  large  post  Svo.  18s.  net.  [End  of  October. 

LETTERS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SIR 

WALTER  SCOTT.  By  Horace  C.  Hutchinson,  Author  of  "Crow- 
borough  Beacon,"  "  Glencairly  Castle,"  &c.  With  3  Portraits  and  a  Letter  in 
Facsimile.    Small  demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net.  [Shortly. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

AT  THE  END  OF  OCTOBER.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


JULIA, 


By  KATHARINE  TYNAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  DEAR  IRISH  GIRL,"  "LOVE  OF  SISTERS," 
"THE  HONOURABLE  MOLLY,"  &c. 


Mr. EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  Net  Books 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD  has  pleasure  in  announcing 
that     "THE      REMINISCENCES  OF 

SIR  HENRY  HAWKINS 

(Lord  Brampton)"  will  be  ready  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 25,  tit  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers",  in  2  volumes, 
price  305.  net. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

THE  WHITE  MAN  IN  NIGERIA.    By  G.  D. 

Hazzledine,  for  some  time  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Frederick  Lugard.  With 
Illustrations  and  a  Map,  demy  8vo.  ics.  6d.  net. 

Daily  News. — "  For  every  serious  student  of  politics  this  book  has  an  im- 
perative interest.  Mr.  Hazzledine's  narrative,  frank  and  direct,  shows  that  his 
enthusiasm  for  our  occupation  is  based  on  knowledge  of  the  facts,  on  keen 
sympathies  and  a  strong  sense  of  justice." 

Scotsman. — "  Not  only  has  the  volume  new  information  about  the  people,  about 
the  British  administration,  and  about  the  prospects  of  the  country  to  convey,  but  it 
is  also  written  in  a  manner  which  is  invariably  stimulating  and  readable." 

MY    SPORTING    HOLIDAYS.    By  Sir  Henry 

Seton-Karr,  C.M.G.,  M.P.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
12s.  fd.  net. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  THREE  ROLLING-STONES 
IN  JAPAN." 

SUNSHINE       AND       SENTIMENT  IN 

PORTUGAL.  By  Gilijert  Watson.  With  Original  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  Gildert  James.    Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Graphic. — "  Mr.  Watson  has  already  shown  how  amusing  and  interesting 
a  book  of  travel  he  can  write  in  his  1  Three  Kolling  Stones  in  Japan,'  and  now  he 
has  given  further  evidence  in  this  new  volume  of  travel  in  Portugal.  Throughout 
his  pages  we  have  a  series  of  admirable  character  studies." 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of 


THE  FOUR  FEATHERS." 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


THE  TRUANTS. 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON, 

Author  of  "  Miranda  of  the  Balcony,"  **  The 
Four  Feather ■*,'■*  dv. 

"  A  most  interesting  and  delightful  story." — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 


*3»  Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.  will  be  happy  to  forward  a  copy  of  their 
Catalogue  post-free  on  application. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO,,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


EDWARD  AND   PAMELA  FITZGERALD. 

Being  sime  Account  of  their  Lives  compiled  from  the  Letters  of  those  who  knew 
them.    Iiy  Gerald  Ca.mpbelu    Demy  Svo.  with  Portraits,  12s.  6d.  net. 

{October  -2-j. 

PAGES    FROM     A    COUNTRY  DIARY. 


By  Percival  So.iiers.    With  Photogravure  Plates. 

7s.  6d. 


Large  crown  8vo. 


ENGLISH   ESTATE  FORESTRY.    By  A.  C. 

Forbes,  Lecturer  on  Forestry  at  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle, 
lately  Forester  on  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  Longleat  Estate.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  HOUSE  OF  SELEUCUS." 

JERUSALEM       UNDER       THE  HIGH 

PRIESTS.  Five  Lectures  on  the  Period  between  Nehemiah  and  the  New 
Testament.  By  Eduyn  R.  Bevan,  Author  of  'The  House  of  Seleucus." 
Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

STUDIES  IN  VIRGIL.    ByT.  R.  Glover,  Fellow 

and  Classical  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d. 
net. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  CELESTIAL  SURGEON. 

By  F.  F.  Montresor. 

THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  WALL. 

By  M.  E.  Coleridge. 

PETER'S  PEDIGREE. 

By  Dorothea  Conyers. 

THE  REAPER.  By  Edith  Rickert. 

THE   RAMBLING  RECTOR. 

By  Eleanor  Alexander. 

CHECKMATE.  By  Etta  Courtney. 


MRS.    SIDGWICK'S  NEW  BOOK. 
SCENES     OF     JEWISH     LIFE.  By 


Mrs. 


Alfred  Sidgwick,  Author  of  "Cynthia's  Way,"  "The  lieryl  Stones,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Scotsman. — "  In  these  pleasant  and  readable  tales  Mr*.  Nidgwick  has  succeeded 
in  conveying  a  vivid  impression  of  Jewish  family  life,  both  in  London  and  Germany* 
of  which  she  evidently  writes  with  first-hand  knowledge.  The  book  is  ably  w  ritten 
and  its  perusal  will  give  pleasure  to  Jew  and  Gentile  alike." 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  and  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 
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THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS' 

ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

SE^SOInT  1904-1905. 


At  S'- 

ln  the  Trenches  ;  or,  The  Adventures 

of  a  Rifleman.  By  John  Finnemore.  With  6  Coloured  Illus- 
trations. 

Ringed    by   Fire.     By  E.  Everett- 
green.  With  6  Coloured  Illustrations. 

The  Knights  of  Liberty.    By  Eliza 

F.  Pollard.    With  6  Coloured  Illustrations. 

At  3/6 

A  Trusty   Rebel  ;   or,    A  Follower  of 

Warbeck.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke.  With  6  Coloured  Illus- 
trations. 

Highway  Pirates.    By  Harold  A  very. 

With  4  Coloured  Illustrations. 

The  Children's  Crusade.    By  E. 

Everett-Green.    With  4  Coloured  Illustrations. 

The  Little  Heiress.     By  Mrs.  Bruce 

Clarke.    With  4  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Mother  Maud.     By  Mrs.  F.  M.  B. 

Arthur.  With  Full-page  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  and  Pen- 
and-ink  Sketches  throughout. 

At  2/6 

The  Phantom  Spy.    By  Fox  Russell. 

With  2  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Father    M.P.     By    Miss   T.  Wilson 

WILSON.    With  2  Coloured  Illustrations. 

The    Pirates'    Hoard ;  or,  Hidden 

Treasure.    By  A.  Alexander.    With  2  Coloured  Illustrations. 

A  Slave  of    the   Saracen.  By 

Gertrude  Mollis.    With  2  Coloured  Illustrations. 
At  2  - 

The  Girls  of  Cromer  Hail.  By 

Raymond  Jacberns.    With  2  Coloured  Illustrations. 

The  Twins  and  Sally.   By  E.  L. 

Hayerfield.    With  S  Illustrations  in  Monochrome. 
At  1/- 

The  Waterlinders.    By  Julia  Long. 

With  2  Coloured  Illustrations. 

The  Children's  Treasury  for  1905. 

Illustrated  throughout.    With  choice  Illuminated  Cover  Boards. 


The  Toy  Book  of  the  Year. 

THE  TWINS.    By  John  Hassall. 

Verses  by  Edward  Shirley, 

Twenty-four  pages  in  Colour.    Large  size.    Stiff  boards,  6s. 
'•  Likely  to  achieve  great  popularity."— The  Queen-. 


NEW   VOLUMES  JUST   ISSUED  IN 

Nelson's 
New  Century  Library. 

On  "Royal"  India  Paper. 
THE  COMPLETE  WORKS   OF  THE  BRONTE  SISTERS 

in  5  volumes,  cloth,  2s.  ;  limp  leather,  2s.  6d.  ;  and  leather 
boards,  3s.  each  volume  net. 

SHIRLEY.  JANE  EYRE. 

VILLETTE  WILDFELL  HALL  and 

^  THE  PROFESSOR. 

WUTHERING  HEIGHTS.  AGNES  GRAY  and  POEMS. 

V  Write  for  Complete  Catalogue  of  T.  NELSON  &  SONS' 
Publications.   Post-free  on  application. 

THOMAS   NELSON   &   SONS,   35  and   36   Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C.  ;  Parkside,  Edinburgh  ;  and  New  York. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  15  OCTOBER,  1904. 
AFTER  THOMAS  HARDY. 

"  Sabrina     Warham."      By     Laurence  Housmaiu 
London  :  Murray.     1904.  6s. 

It  is  inevitable,  when  from    any  field  of  art  one 
worker  has  gathered  a  harvest  which  proclaims  his 
intimacy  with  its  conditions  and  his  mastery  over  its 
returns,   that  this  province  of  his  labour  should  be 
regarded  among  his  contemporaries,  not  as  inalienably 
his,  but  as  thrusting  a  comparison  upon  any  other  who 
shall  try  to  fill  his  granary  from  the  same  soil.  How 
inexorable   is  such  a   fate  Mr.    Housman  confesses 
when  in  his  dedication  he  mentions  the  discovery  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  had  already  used  an  incident  of 
which  he  had  imagined  himself  the  inventor.     But  Mr. 
Hardy  throws  a  more  significant  shadow  on  the  book 
than  could  fall  from  this  little  matter  of  the  trapped 
rabbits.    One  might  well  have  been  unaware  of  that 
and  yet  felt  the  influence  of  the  older  writer,  not  merely 
in  such  coincidental  selections,  but  in  the  presentation 
of  the  country  life,  in  the  definition  of  character,  and 
in  the  whole  ordering  of  the  drama.    The  scene  of  the 
story  is   concealed  by  names  which   seem  to  bear, 
according  to  Mr.  Hardy's  practice,  a  certain  relation  to 
actuality,  and,  despite  the  concealment,  one  feels  com- 
petent to  place  one's  finger  on  a  spot  in  Wessex  where 
the  scene  is  laid,  though  lacking  personal  acquaintance 
with  its  surroundings.    That  is  a  tribute  to  the  author's 
topography,  always  a  difficult  affair  to  render  with  a 
geometric  and  geological  accuracy  and  to  endue  at  the 
same  time  with  poetic  significance.     Mr.  Hardy  has 
shown  in  nearly  all  his  works  a  similar  intention  and 
capacity  ;    the   same    faculty  for  making    us  see  his 
country  in  relief  instead  of  in  plan,  to  realise  and  even 
to  anticipate  its  weather,  and  to  feel  that  very  force  of 
its  configuration    which  may  affect   character  at  its 
critical  hour.    Weather  is  also  used  by  Mr.  Housman 
very  much  in  Mr.  Hardy's  manner  to  supply  a  dramatic 
background  for  his  culminating  scenes.    The  storm  by 
which  poetic  justice  is  served  to  the  weak  elements 
of  the  story  markedly  illustrates  the  method.  The 
storm  comes  first  to   our  hearing    through  Lottie's 
ears,  the  frail  humble  loving  creature  whom  it  is  to 
engulf,  and  its  first  mutterings  sound  for  her  at  the 
moment  when  she  has,  after  a  queer  fashion,  squared 
the  account  with  her  frailty,  and  received,  with  her  new 
intimations  of  motherhood,  the  kiss  of  reconciliation 
from  her  husband's  lips.    "The  wind",  as  he  kissed 
her,  "  was  blowing  up  for  rain  with  a  promise  of  dirty 
weather  before  nightfall",  and  all  through  the  day  we 
hear  with  her  ears  the  gusts  rising,  the  deepening  stress 
of  the  storm  ;  while,  to  complicate  our  expectation  of 
tragedy,  we  are  fed  with  her  vague  fears  that  her 
husband  will  be  drowned.     "The  fitful  sunshine  of  the 
early  morning  hours  was  gone  :  low  grey  clouds  were 
hurrying  along  with  ever-increasing  density  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.    From  below  the  cliff  could  be  heard 
the  peculiar  alternation  of  sigh  and  growl  which  comes 
from  the  sea-drawn  shingle  along'  all  that  stretch  of 
coast."    Then  with  the  risen  tide  she  hears  a  sound 
that  seems  to  come  out  of  the  ground,  resembling 
"the  hollow  moan  of  some  animal  in  pain.  Coming 
from  a  spot  where  no  animal  could  be,  it  acquired  a 
character  of  its  own,  weird  and  haunting  and  infinitely 
depressing  to  the  imagination.     The  sound  rose  at 
regular  intervals,  like  the  tolling  of  a  minute-bell,  or, 
to  be  more  exact,  timing  itself  to  the  periodic  advance 
of  the  breaking  surf".    The  adage  born  of  local  super- 
stition recurs  to  her  memory  "  If  the  sea-cow  sound,  a 
man  will  be  drowned  ",  and  so,  with  the  suggestion  of 
inevitable  fate  and  the  ominous  howling  of  the  gale, 
we  proceed  to  tragedy. 

How  exactly  in  conception,  even  in  diction,  does  the 
method  recall  culminations  we  have  awaited  before  in 
Wessex  of  other  tragedies,  and  the  manner  in  which 
our  prevision  has  been  aroused  and  heightened.  But 
the  book  offers  many  such  resemblances  that  beckon 
the  memory.  The  three  days'  mist  of  the  conclud- 
ing chapters  out  of  which  Sabrina  gropes  her  wav 
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to  happiness  and  home.  "It  seemed  as  if  her  body,  as 
she  stepped  into  it,  undergoing-  some  ghostly  attenua- 
tion of  substance,  had  itself  become  a  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  was  but  a  shifting  atom  with  more 
compactness  and  determination  in  it  than  the  rest.  .  .  . 
Over  all  a  slow  infiltration  of  fresh  molecules  of  mist 
was  constantly  taking  place  ".  Then  the  fine  delinea- 
tion of  the  downs,  the  technical  precision  of  language, 
the  sketch  of  the  bird-fancier's  shop,  the  description  of 
the  monastery  farm — "  a  collocation  of  rough  rectan- 
gular cells,  each  fulfilling  an  economic  purpose,  each 
with  its  attendant  energy  to  give  it  life " — and  of 
Sabrina's  climbing  of  the  cliff;  these  and  others  are  all 
reminiscently  suggestive.  But  the  suggestion,  if  it 
hold  a  hint  of  unconscious  memory,  or  rather  of  a  mind 
converted  to  particular  methods  of  observation,  carries 
a  commendation  with  it,  for  these  things  are  reminis- 
cent of  Mr.  Hardy  at  his  best.  And  in  larger  matters, 
the  conduct  of  the  entire  comedy,  the  appreciation 
of  quiet  drama,  the  interest  and  significance  with  which 
are  invested  by  an  acute  and  sympathetic  enumeration 
the  seeming  trivialities  of  existence,  and  the  unstrained 
humour  used  in  drawing  the  life  of  the  countryside, 
these  must  be  counted  to  the  author's  personality  even 
though  they  may  recall  the  predilections  of  another. 

What,  in  comparison,  the  book  misses,  and  perhaps 
may  be  content  to  miss,  is  that  intensity  of  appre- 
hension without  which  Mr.  Hardy  seems  almost  unable 
to  encompass  any  large  view  of  life.  He  wrings  from 
it  some  of  his  most  wonderful  effects,  but  he  is  occa- 
sionally betrayed  thereby  into  melodrama,  and  often 
too  long  protracts  the  tension  of  his  readers.  In 
"  Sabrina  Warham  "  readers  need  not  fear  exhaustion  ; 
for  the  coolness  of  atmosphere  which  is  its  great  charm 
is  seldom  disturbed  ;  but  once  it  approaches  very  near 
to  melodrama  ;  and  here  one  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr. 
Hardy's  influence  and  example  have  been  wholly  for  evil. 
The  cry  of  the  libraries  for  a  happy  ending  had  no 
doubt  its  share  in  the  catastrophe  by  which  Sabrina  is 
made  once  more  a  free  woman,  and  a  way  paved  to  her 
mistressing  of  the  Monastery  Farm.  But  melodrama 
must  be  handled  in  Mr.  Hardy's  tremendous  manner  to 
yield  results  in  which  one  can  even  reluctantly  acquiesce, 
and  Mr.  Housman's  artistic  soul  seems  to  have  shrunk 
a  little  from  his  own  violence,  and  only  to  have  been 
sustained  by  the  necessity  of  an  extrication.  It  is  to 
his  credit  that  he  killed  poor  Lottie  too,  even  though  he 
makes  the  manner  of  her  death  quite  unconvincing. 
Lottie  is  not  needed  as  a  sacrifice,  and  her  death  onlv 
ensured  the  arm-chair  comfort  of  Sabrina  and  David 
whose  future  is  thereby  made  unnecessarily  right  all 
round.  But  the  double  tragedy  is  in  the  high-handed 
Greek  manner,  and  its  unlikelihood  is  perhaps  a  reason 
why  one  should  not  complain  of  it.  But  the  success  of 
the  book  lies  in  another  direction,  in  that  fine  sense  of 
quiet  drama  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  David, 
who  really  dominates  everything,  is  convincingly  and 
dexterously  drawn.  He  is  "  put  in  "  with  very  few 
strokes,  but  not  one  of  them  is  amiss,  and  none  fails  to 
produce  the  effect  required. 

The  scene  in  which  he  burns  the  ash  sapling  with 
which  his  father  boasted  to  have  "  larruped  the  rogue 
out  of  him  "  is  the  finest  in  the  book.  "  A  little  tongue 
of  flame  lapped  round  the  ferrule  ;  in  the  centre  it 
showed  blue  where  the  chemicd  action  of  heat  on 
metal  had  begun.  David  bent  forward  and  stared  into 
the  fire,  giving  no  sign,  saying  no  word.  He  drove 
the  stick  a  little  further  home,  only  a  little  further  : 
~nch  by  inch  the  fire  crept  along  the  wood."  His  father, 
pinioned  by  lumbago  to  his  chair,  roars  with  impotent 
wrath.  The  farm  labourers  in  the  room  gaze  in  fearful 
astonishment.  Exhausted  at  last  by  his  rage  the  old 
man  sits  panting  and  speechless.  Still  the  burning 
goes  on  till  the  stump  is  thrust  into  the  fire.  The  hour 
strikes,  the  labourers  troop  off  to  their  loft,  the  house- 
keeper is  dismissed,  and  at  last,  without  a  word  spoken, 
David  lifts  his  father  and  carries  him  off  to  bed.  It 
was  his  assumption  of  authority  over  the  farm,  but  it 
was  more  than  that,  a  strange  silent  confession  of  his 
love.  In  that  its  beauty  and  its  force  consist.  And 
in  just  this  manner,  by  reflection  as  it  were,  David's 
character  is  drawn.  His  personality  lies  across  the 
changing  scene,  like  some  shaft,  amid  whirring 
machinery,  slowiy  revolving,  and  about  that  grave 


intensity  the  whole  drama  of  the  book  turns  ;  so  that, 
despite  the  care  with  which  Sabrina  is  elaborated,  it  is 
his  portrait  and  not  hers  that  remains  with  one  when 
the  book  is  closed,  and  closed  regretfully  it  will  be  by 
all  who  can  appreciate  fine  workmanship  and  the  sym- 
pathetic interpretation  of  mortal  things. 


A  JAPANESE  FARRAGO. 

j  "Japan  by  the  Japanese."    Edited  by  Alfred  Stead. 
London  :  Heinemann.     1904.    20s.  net. 

T^HE  statistical  publications  issued  from  time  to  time 
-L  in  the  English  language  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment are  models  of  accurate  compilation  and  full  of 
interesting  and  varied  information.  Monographs,  such 
as  those  by  Professor  Xitobe  on  "  Intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  "  and  by  Professor  Iyenaga 
on  the  "Constitutional  Development  of  Japan",  have 
occasionally  been  written  in  English  and  within  their 
limited  scope  have  substantially  contributed  to  our 
knowledge.  But  hitherto  no  popular  work  of  general 
reference  has  ever  been  produced  by  the  Japanese 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers  ;  no 
attempt  has  been  made  by  them,  either  independently 
or  in  co-operation  with  any  of  the  recognised  English 

,  authorities,  whose  assistance  would  no  doubt  have 
been  most  readily  given  in  such  an  undertaking,  to 
provide  a  work  which  could  convey  an  accurate  idea 
not  only  of  the  material  but  of  the  social  conditions  of 
the  Empire,  which  might  serve  as  a  handbook  of 
general  information  to  the  multitude  whose  enthu- 
siasm for  everything  Japanese  is  now  at  white  heat. 
Mr.  Alfred  Stead  acutely  recognised  that  there  is 
room  for  such  a  handbook,  and  he  visited  Japan 
with  the  very  praiseworthy  object  of  endeavouring 
to  induce  the  leading  men  there  to  undertake  its 
preparation.      His     success     was     worthy    of  his 

1  object.  He  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  the  mo.>t  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  scholars  in  Japan,  of  the  men 
whose  names  are  most  prominently  before  the  world  as 
soldiers,  sailors,  bankers,  shipowners  and  merchants, 
and  their  contributions,  covering  a  very  wide  field,  are 
gathered  together  in  the  volume  which  is  now  before 
us.    The  modern  history  of  Japan  is  very  fully  related  ; 

j  the    growth    of    the    army,    navy    and  mercantile 

!  marine  ;  the  spread  and  present  system  of  education  ; 

I  the  striking  economic  developments  in  trade  and 
industry  are  all  dealt  with  at  length  by  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  on  each  subject.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing chapter  on  the  "  Press"  by  one  of  the  best  known 
Tokio  editors:  one  headed  "Religion",  but  dealing 
mainly  with  the  Samurai's  code  of  honour  and  Ancestor 
worship,  by  two  distinguished  University  professors  ; 
another  on  Art  and  Literature  by  Baron  Suyematsu, 
whose  reputation  among  his  own  countrymen  is  not 
founded  on  an  expert  acquaintance  with  either  subject, 
but  he  has  nevertheless  here  provided  a  succinct 
account  of  both  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  study  the  elaborate 
and  scholarly  works  of  Anderson  and  Aston.  All  these 
chapters  we  can  recommend  to  readers  with  whom 
unimpeachable  accuracy  is  a  subordinate  consideration 
to  interest,  who  will  find  here,  brought  into  compact 
and  intelligible  form,  a  great  deal  of  information  for 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  search  through 
scores  of  volumes  by  different  writers. 

With  this  recommendation   we  have  exhausted  all 
that  we  can    honestly  say  in    favour   of   the  book. 

I  Throughout  the  whole  of  it  there  is  absolutely  nothing 

I  that  is  entirely  new.  A  large  part  of  its  contents  are 
almost  verbatim  excerpts  from  the  ordinary  Gover'n- 

|  merit  publications  and  not  from  the  most  recent  of 
these.  The  numerous  statistics  which,  accompany  the 
chapters  on  finance  and  industry  are,  with  very  tew  ex- 

j  ceptions,  so  belated  as  to  be  of  little  value  in  conveying 

j  any  knowledge  of  Japan's  present  economic  position  or 
adequately  representing  the  marked  commercial  and 
industrial  progress  she  has  made.    These  are  not  the 

1  worst  faults.  Editorial  blunders,  which  no  excess  of 
charity  would  admit  of  being  described  as  misprints, 
are  appallingly  frequent.  Some  of  them  are  the  result 
of  carelessness  but  many  others  are  so  glaring  -that- they- 
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can  only  be  ascribed  to  ignorance  of  the  very  elements 
of  the  Japanese  language,    history,   geography  and 
chronology.     The  names  of  well-known  personages 
and  places  in  Japanese  history  are   so  grotesquely 
misspelt  as  to  render  them  almost   unrecognisable  ; 
that  of  the  same  person  or  place,  in  more  than  one 
instance  within  a  very  few  pages,   is   presented  in 
such  varied  guises  that'  only  an  expert  could  reconcile 
them.    In  many  cases  the  work  of  the  Japanese  writers 
requires  considerable  elucidation  to  render  it  intelligible 
to  readers  making  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
for  the  first  time,  and  any  competent  editor  would  have 
supplemented   it   by  copious   explanatory  notes.  In 
other  instances  notes  would  have  been  equally  advis- 
able to  supply  the  place  of  omissions  or  to  explain 
inferences  drawn  by  the  writers  which  are  not  easily 
apparent  to  the  English  readers  :  in  others  again,  we 
must  add,  to  tone  down  references  which  are  mis- 
leading, occasionally  absolutely   inaccurate,  such  as 
those  in  regard  to  the  Hartley  opium  case  (p.  206) 
and  the  wreck  of  the  British  steamer  "  Normanton  " 
(p.  209),    off  what  Mr.    Stead   calls   the   coast  of 
Kisnin  (Kishiu).     Editorial   notes,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions    of    the    most    insignificant  description, 
are  however  entirely  wanting   throughout  the  whole 
volume.    Some  of  the  statements  made  by  the  highest 
authorities  are,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  pub- 
lished, startling  in  their  inaccuracy.     Count  Inouye 
for  instance,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  perhaps 
the  greatest  authority  on  economic  subjects  in  Japan, 
in  emphasising  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry 
is   under  Mr.  Stead's  editing   represented  as  stating 
that  "the  import  of  yarns  fell  from  120,000,000  to 
130,000,000  yen  in  1889  to  4,870,000  yen  in   1901  ", 
and  a  little  further  on  that  "  his  investigations  lead 
him  to  believe  that  the  manufactures  which  may  be 
profitably  undertaken  by  the  Japanese  amount  in  value 
to  51,000,000  yen  approximately".    No  stronger  illus- 
tration can  be  given  of  the  progress  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  Japan  than  that  of  cotton  yarns,  formerly 
one   of  the   most  valuable   imports  from  England. 
Now  the  people  have  become  not  only  entirely  self- 
supplying  in  regard  to  their  own  domestic  requirements, 
but  cotton  yarns  made  in  Japan  are,  next  to  silk,  by 
far  the  most  valuable  of  all  exports.    Never  at  any 
time  did  their  import,  we  believe  we  may  safely  say, 
reach  even  one-tenth  of  the  value  which  Mr.  Stead 
represents  Count  Inouye  as  giving  for  1889,  the  year  in 
which  the  import  reached  its  zenith.    The  aggregate 
value  indeed  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Japan  in 
that  year,  both  of  imports  and  exports,  barely  exceeded 
the  amount  he  gives  as  that  of  the  import  of  cotton 
yarns  alone.    And. in  making  the  comparison  between 
1889  and  subsequent  years  Mr.  Stead  had  material  at 
his  disposal  for  carrying  it  down  not  to  1901  but  to 
1903.     Had  he  used  this   material,  Count  Inouye's 
argument  would  have  been  much  strengthened,  even 
with  a  correct  quotation  of  the  figures  for  1889,  the 
total  import  in  1903  having  fallen  to  the  insignificant 
amount  of  766,000  yen.    As  to  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factures that  may  be  profitably  undertaken  by  Japan, 
we  are  unable  to  reconcile  the  estimate  of  51  million 
yen  with  the  fact  that  after  supplying  her  own  require- 
ments Japan  now  annually  exports  manufactured  goods 
to  the  value  of  fully  90  million  yen.     Although  the 
story  of  Japan's  modern  development  is  told  under 
several  headings  with   wearying   reiteration,  scarcely 
any  credit  is  given  anywhere  to  the  foreigners  in  her 
service  to  whom  she  owes  so  much  of  her  present  posi- 
tion.   The  names  are  mentioned  of  some  of  the  English 
officers  who  created  the  navy,  but  those  of  Admiral 
Tracey,  Lieut.  Hawes,  and  Mr.  James  (a  brave  and 
competent  officer  of  the  mercantile  marine)  who  laid  its 
foundations,  and  of  Admiral  Inglis,  who  taught  the 
Japanese  officers  all  the  strategy  they  know,  are  ignored. 
M.  de  Boissonade,  the  compiler  of  the  codes  of  law, 
Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Glover,  the  founders  of  the  press 
and  mining  industry,  are  also  mentioned,  but  not  even 
this  grudging  tribute  is  paid  to  the  devoted  and  talented 
experts  who  created  the  army  and  enabled  Japan  to 
acquire   her   present    high    proficiency   in  medicine, 
engineering  and  other  sciences. 

Mr.  Stead  has  devoted  so  much  time  and  labour  to 
the  compilation  of  his  book,  the  thought  which  origin- 


ally suggested  it   was   so  admirable,   and  his  long 
journey  to  Japan  for  the  special  purpose  of  initiating 
its  preparation  deserves  so  much  consideration  that  we 
should  have  been  glad  if  we  had  been  able  to  commend 
the  whole  work  unreservedly  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers.   But,  as  it  stands,  its  value  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence is  lamentably  impaired.    In  undertaking  its  editor- 
ship Mr.  Stead  assumed  a  task  that  was  beyond  his 
powers,  that   is  beyond  the  powers  of  anyone,  no 
matter  how  distinguished  in  literature,  who  has  not 
the  expert  acquaintance  with  Japan  that  can  only  be 
acquired  by  long  study  and  direct  experience.  Mr.  Stead 
does  not  state  and  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  actual 
duration  of  his  own  stay  in  Japan,  but  he  claims  in  his 
preface  to  "have  some  little  knowledge  and  some  little 
understanding  of  the  Japanese  people,  to  have  acquired 
a  certain  amount  of  Japanese  atmosphere  (whatever 
that  may  mean)  and  a  deep  sympathy  which  enables 
him  to  see  many  things  and  understand  many  things 
Japanese  which  others  do  not".    Granting  the  posses- 
sion by  Mr.  Stead  in  its  fullest  measure  of  the  little 
knowledge  and  understanding,  of  the  atmosphere  and 
sympathy,  these  attributes  are  evidently  no  more  suffi- 
cient by  themselves  to  qualify  him  for  efficiently  editing 
what  may  be  called  a  technical  work,  whose  real  value 
must  depend  as  much  on  its  unquestionable  accuracy 
as   on   its  comprehensiveness  and   variety,  than  the 
acquisition  of  sentences  from  a  Tauchnitz  phrase-book 
would  qualify  the  learner  to  act  as  a  competent  inter- 
preter on  the  Continent. 


WINGED  WORDS. 

"  The  Winged  Destiny."  By  Fiona  Macleod.   London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall.     1904.  6s. 

WE  should  think  there  is  no  new  estimate  needed  of 
the  work  of  Miss  Macleod.     Nothing  in  the 
present  volume  at  least  suggests  any  such  necessity. 
They  who  know  her  writings  will  find  here  the  patent 
characteristics  of  her  thought  and  emotion,  and  all  that 
exuberance  and  luxuriance  of  style  which  give  so  great 
a  pomp  of  words  to  her  pages.    They  who  do  not  may 
just  as  well  make  acquaintance  with  her  in  this  book  as 
elsewhere  if  they  want  to  make  the  experiment.  Most 
of  these  short  stories,  consisting  of  renderings,  or  shall 
we  say  reminiscences  and  suggestions  of  the  Keltic 
legendary  and  mythical  lore  which  form  the  groundwork 
of  Miss  Macleod's  writings,  have  already  appeared  in 
various  magazines.    Readers  who  have  come  across 
them  there  will  have  already  decided  for  themselves 
whether   a   collected   volume    of    such  productions 
is  to  be  considered  as  a   literary  treasure  of  high 
value  enhanced  in  its  permanent  form  or  one  which 
cannot    in    any  degree   appeal   to    them   either  for 
their    substance    or    their    form.     In   her    case  it 
would  be  especially  necessary  to   know  beforehand 
the  temperament  and  education  of  a  reader  before 
we   could  be  sure   whether   in   recommending-  Miss 
Macleod's  book  we  were  committing  a  folly,  conferring 
a  benefit  or  bringing  upon  some  unfortunate  person  an 
infliction  of  unintelligibility  and  boredom.    All  we  could 
say  in  general  terms  would  be  that  if  the  reader  seeks 
his  interest  in  the  ordinary  loves  and  hates  of  ordinary 
society,  the  love-making  and  family  history  of  his  con- 
temporaries, or  if  he  desires  the  crude  melodrama  in 
all  its  varieties  as  it  is  seen  in  the  modern  fiction  of 
popular  authors,  then  he  had   better   not   try  Miss 
Macleod.     He  will  find    himself  in  a  mental  region 
where  the  atmosphere  is  too  rare  for  easy  breathing. 
Ideas,  matter,  form  are  too  remote,  too  unsubstantial, 
too   unlike   anything   that   happens   to   the  man  or 
woman  of  flesh   and  blood  unless  the  reader  have 
the  Keltic  temperament  as  an  Irishman,  or  a  Scotch 
Highlander,  or   a  Welshman,  or,  as  Miss  Macleod 
grants  may  be  the  case,  be  a  Kelt  otherwise,  that  is 
to   say,    philosophically  or  fantastically  imaginative, 
mystical,  emotional,  so  that  the  most  involved  symbolism 
and  allegory  may  be  easily  translated  by  him  into  a 
concrete  meaning  and  become  as  lucid  as  the  vernacular 
of  the  street. 

In  the  last  of  the  short  pieces  in  this  volume  is 
one  entitled  "The  Winged  Destiny".  It  is  not 
a  story  but  a  disquisition,   its   subject  being  those 
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dark  abysses  of  human  fate  and  destiny  into  which 
Miss  Macleod  loves  to  plunge  with  the  clue  of  the 
Keltic  mythology  in  her  hand.  We  see  she  refers  to 
that  beautifully  written  but  elusory  production  of 
Maeterlinck  entitled  "La  Sagesse  et  la  Destinee  " 
which  anticipates  in  time  Miss  Macleod's  essay.  We 
wish  to  make  no  comparison  between  the  two  beyond 
saying  that  if  the  reader  seek  definite  ideas,  some- 
thing which  he  can  say  he  has  understood,  as  dis- 
tinct from  impressions  too  tremulous  for  reproduction 
in  sense  and  words,  he  will  be  just  as  likely  and  no 
more  to  find  that  in  the  one  writer  as  in  the  other. 
To  enjoy  either  a  temperament  is  needed  which 
delights  to  wander  in  the  voids  of  thought,  delights 
to  feel  where  there  is  nothing  to  think,  and  to 
be  wafted  on  glittering  wings  of  words  into  the 
region  of  no-meaning.  The  plainest  of  non- Keltic 
people  may  cower  in  dread  before  the  inscrutable 
fate  which  he  feels  at  his  own  side  and  hovering 
over  the  world  past,  present  and  to  come  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  analysing  Fate,  to  making  a  psycho- 
logy of  Destiny,  to  dividing  it  into  two  parts  as 
Cassar  did  Gaul  into  three,  we  seem  to  come  then  on 
a  piece  of  mechanical  imagination  which  whether  it 
be  Keltic  or  not  does  not  seem  to  us  of  a  very  high 
order  or  to  extend  those  mental  horizons  which  Miss 
Macleod  observes  in  her  preface  is  the  preoccupation 
with  which  she  writes.  We  acknowledge  with  emphasis 
Miss  Macleod's  great  power  over  language  ;  her 
way  of  saying  things  is  full  of  pleasure  to  the 
educated  reader,  but  the  educated  reader  will  ask  him- 
self what  precisely  he  gains  in  thought  by  such  a  pas- 
sage as  the  following  whose  rhetoric  is  however  at  least 
impressive.  Miss  Macleod's  idea  is  of  two  Destinies. 
"  Is  there  not  the  sombre  and  inscrutable  Genius  of 
this  world,  which  weaves  with  time  and  races  and 
empires,  with  life  and  death  and  change,  and  in  the  weft 
of  whose  web  our  swift  passing'  age,  our  race,  our  history 
are  no  more  than  vivid  gleams  for  a  moment  turned  to  the 
light  ?  And  is  there  not  also  a  Winged  Destiny,  a 
Creature  of  the  Eternal,  inhabiting  infinitude,  so  vast 
and  incommensurable  that  no  eye  can  perceive,  no 
imagination  limn,  no  thought  overtake,  and  yet  that 
can  descend  upon  your  soul  or  mine  as  dew  upon 
blades  of  grass,  as  wind  among  the  multitudinous 
leaves,  as  the  voice  of  sea  and  forest  that  can  rise  to 
the  silence  of  mountain  brows  or  sink  in  whispers 
through  the  silence  of  a  child's  sleep  ?  A  Destiny  that 
has  no  concern  with  crowns  and  empires  and  the  proud 
dreams  of  men,  but  only  with  the  soul,  that  flitting 
shadow,  more  intangible  than  dew,  yet  whose  breath 
shall  see  the  wasting  of  hills  and  the  drought  of  oceans." 

There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  good  deal  more  of  an  in- 
tellectual woman's  posing  for  effect  in  passages  like 
this,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  these  sketches, 
than  of  simple  truth  and  sincerity.  In  fact  it  is  a 
kind  of  pulpit  eloquence  not  of  high  order  ;  and  the 
tone  of  much  of  it  reminds  us  too  closely  of  the  manner 
of  that  other  lady  who  has  given  us  intimate  studies 
of  the  devil  and  other  suchlike  dark  sides  of  nature. 
And  while  we  are  speaking  of  pulpit  eloquence  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  sketch  called  the  "  Way- 
farer "  would  have  been  much  better  omitted.  There 
is  nothing  Keltic  about  it  except  the  Highland  strath 
where  the  supposed  episode  takes  place.  This  is 
banal  of  the  banal  ;  it  is  neither  artistic  nor  literary 
and  is  in  a  vulgar  vein  of  sentiment  which  we 
should  have  thought  impossible  to  Miss  Macleod's 
literary  fastidiousness  and  exclusiveness.  Was  it 
not  some  one  in  America  or  was  it  Mr.  Stead 
who  asked  "If  Christ  came  to  Chicago"?  Miss 
Macleod  reincarnates  Christ  that  He  may  reprove  the 
Rev.  James  Campbell,  a  Highland  minister  who  has 
strong  Calvinistic  views  about  the  mishap  of  Mary 
Gilchrist,  whose  baby  has  anticipated  its  mother's-  mar- 
riage. Christ  preaches  a  sermon  and  the  minister  is 
beaten  off  the  field  at  Scripture  exposition  and — but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more.  Several  of  the  earlier  stories 
are  extremely  slight  ;  but  they  illustrate,  as  do  others 
with  more  substance,  very  interesting  comparisons  and 
no  less  interesting  contrasts  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Keltic  mythologies.  "Orpheus  and  Osein"  is  very 
beautiful.  We  have  no  intention  of  going  into  the  con- 
troversy which  Miss  Macleod  occasioned  with  those  of 


the  "  Keltic  movement"  by  her  article  "Celtic"  now 
reproduced  in  this  volume.  But  we  admire  her  sane 
view  of  the  Keltic  genius  and  literature  in  comparison 
with  those  of  some  other  people.  There  has  been  much 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  those  Keltic  exclusionists 
whom  Miss  Macleod  has  reproved  so  faithfully  and 
with  a  compatriot's  freedom  not  allowed  to  the  Sasse- 
nach— if  that  is  the  proper  word  for  the  non-Keltic. 


LEWANIKA'S  KINGDOM. 

"  Africa  from  South  to  North  through  Marotseland." 
By  Major  A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.  2  vols.  London  : 
Lane.     1904.    325-.  net. 

MAJOR  GIBBONS  so  far  defers  to  the  journalists 
as  to  give  his  new  book  a  title  which  suggests 
that  their  view  of  his  explorations  in  1898-1900  is  the 
natural  one  to  take,  but  he  attaches  more  importance 
to  his  work  in  Marotseland  than  to  his  crossing  of 
Africa — a  feat  already  performed  by  a  Cambridge  under- 
graduate. The  fact  is  that  except  for  an  unpleasant 
region  near  Lake  Kivo,  which  the  mutineers  from  the 
Congo  State  forces  have  made  into  a  wilderness  of 
murder  and  cannibalism,  the  traverse  of  the  continent  is 
not  now  very  difficult.  The  traveller  can  find  steamers 
on  the  big  lakes,  and  can  generally  pass  from  one 
European  post  to  another  in  safety.  Rhodesia,  British 
Central  Africa,  German  East  Africa  and  the  Congo 
State  pass  him  on  to  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  where 
he  is  in  touch  with  Egypt.  The  fanatical  Mohammedan 
powers  have  been  crushed  in  the  eastern  half  of  Africa, 
and  the  Bantu  and  negroid  tribes  can  be  managed  by 
firmness  and  tact.  It  is  still  a  different  matter  in  the 
hinterland  of  West  Africa.  But  the  patient,  careful 
work  which  Major  Gibbons  accomplished  in  what  the 
maps  call  Northern  Rhodesia  is  of  far  greater  geogra- 
phical importance,  though  less  sensational,  than  any 
scamper  from  south  to  north.  He  visited  the  source 
of  the  Zambesi,  which  he  found  to  be  four  days'  march 
from  the  map-makers'  position,  travelled  with  a  Belgian 
party  along  the  Zambesi-Congo  watershed,  and  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  Upper  Zambesi  and  its  chief 
affluents.  He  and  two  others  of  his  original  party 
returned  to  fight  in  the  Boer  war,  while  a  fourth 
member  was  in  time  to  serve  in  Ashanti.  The  party 
separated  in  Marotseland,  Captain  Quicke  going  west 
to  Benguella,  Major  Stevenson-Hamilton  making  his 
way  to  the  east  coast  through  partly  unexplored 
country,  and  the  leader  pursuing  his  northward  path 
alone.  The  book  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
records  of  recent  travel.  Major  Gibbons,  without 
any  pretensions  to  style,  can  make  a  happy  blend 
of  geographical  research,  sport,  and  observations  on 
native  tribes  and  European  colonial  systems,  which  will 
interest  every  reader  to  whom  Africa  is  more  than  a 
name.  His  main  work  was  in  a  country  first  explored 
by  Livingstone,  but  he  has  little  to  say  of  more  recent 
travellers.  The  doings  of  an  unnamed  predecessor — 
who  must  have  passed  from  Kivo  to  Albert  Edward 
about  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Grogan  was  in  those 
regions — earned  him  an  unfriendly  reception  from  one 
tribe,  while  on  the  matter  of  the  height  of  Ruwenzori 
he  complains  with  very  good  reason  of  the  discourtesy 
of  Mr.  Moore.  But  apart  from  these  two  affairs  there 
is  nothing  of  the  bickering  so  unhappily  frequent 
between  explorers.  Major  Gibbons  roughed  it  in  a 
manner  amazing  to  the  Belgians,  who  apparently  like 
to  explore  in  comfort,  and  he  speaks  out  strongly  on 
the  abuses  of  the  system  of  armed  Askaris.  The  native 
in  European  employment  will  always  bully  his  fellow- 
Africans  if  he  is  not  carefully  watched.  The  early 
record  of  the  Matabele  police  is  instructive  on  this 
point,  and  half  the  Congo  troubles  come  from  the  mis- 
deeds of  native  troops  under  imperfect  control.  Major 
Gibbons  had  no  armed  escort,  he  maintained  strict 
discipline  among  his  carriers,  and  was  thus  able  to  pass 
without  difficulty  where  less  judicious  travellers  would 
have  had  to  fight  their  way.  His  book  should  be 
studied  by  sentimentalists,  who  might  take  to  heart 
the  anecdote  of  the  carriers  who  mentioned  casually 
at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  march  that  one  of  their 
number  had  fallen  out  to  die.  They  had  not  thought 
the  matter  worthy  of  report  at  the  time. 
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At  the  present  moment  most  readers  will  turn  to  the 
comments  of  an  experienced  traveller  on  the  Congo 
Free  State  system.  His  first  impressions  were  very 
favourable  :  he  met  officers  of  a  good  type  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  State.  But  he  soon  found  it 
unsafe  to  generalise.  He  is  convinced  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Government,  and  his  remarks  on  the 
abuses  which  were  forced  on  his  notice  are  clearly 
delivered  without  prejudice.  It  is  evidently  the  fact 
that  Belgium  cannot  supply  enough  good  men  to  go 
round  such  a  huge  domain,  and  most  unsuitable 
underlings  are  given  what  amounts  to  a  free  hand 
in  remote  districts.  From  want  of  experience  men 
of  better  type  make  lamentable  mistakes.  It  seems 
not  unfair  to  say  that  the  Belgians,  new-comers  to  the 
continent,  neither  understand  how  to  govern  blacks  nor 
realise  the  necessary  solidarity  of  white  men.  Much  the 
worst  feature  of  the  Stokes  affair  for  instance  was  the  fact 
that  one  European  killed  another — on  grounds  in  any  case 
insufficient — before  black  spectators  in  an  unsettled 
region.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  Germans  would 
have  acted  in  this  way,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Congo  territory  is  often  unsafe  for  any  European  who 
has  a  weak  escort.  Major  Gibbons  is  careful  to  re- 
member facts  which  sentimentalists  ignore  :  the  Belgians 
entered  late  upon  the  scramble  for  Africa  at  a  moment 
when  effective  occupation  was  necessary  to  confirm 
treaty  claims,  and  they  naturally  did  not  expend  much 
time  in  reasoning  with  recalcitrant  tribes.  They  found 
no  Khama  or  Lewanika  in  possession  of  a  firm  dominion 
and  ready  to  accept  a  protectorate  on  fair  terms  :  their 
titular  possessions  had  been  swept  by  Arab  raiders  and 
their  condition  was  a  good  example  of  the  state  of 
nature  as  described  by  Hobbes.  But,  with  exceptional 
opportunities  for  judging,  their  not  unfriendly  critic 
declares  that  "the  natives  are  not  the  gainers  by  the 
Belgian  occupation  ".  The  new  masters  interfere  too 
much  in  matters  which  wiser  administrators  would 
leave  alone,  and  the  inevitable  result  is  anarchy.  If 
native  systems  are  upset  arbitrarily,  long  before  the 
native  has  made  the  first  step  towards  civilisation,  the 
consequences  must  be  disastrous.  There  is  little  in 
this  book  about  the  alleged  commercial  exploitation  of 
the  country  at  the  expense  of  native  rights,  and  Major 
Gibbons  is  far  from  drawing  a  wholesale  indictment 
against  the  Congo  system.  But  he  makes  it  very  clear 
that  the  character  of  Congolese  rule  in  any  district 
depends  entirely  on  the  temperament  of  the  officer  or 
sergeant  in  charge.  There  has  been  no  time  to  form 
such  a  tradition  of  decent  conduct  as  checks  the 
vagaries  of  our  own  undesirables  to  some  extent,  and 
the  personnel  of  the  administration  is  not  up  to  the 
proper  standard. 

The  recent  visit  of  Lewanika  to  England  (which, 
we  are  glad  to  hear,  has  left  him  unspoiled)  has 
roused  interest  in  what  used  grandiosely  to  be  called 
the  "  Marotse-Mambunda  Empire  ".  It  is  an  interesting 
state,  with  a  record  of  nearly  three  centuries,  though 
the  present  regime  dates  only  from  a  successful  revolt 
against  the  Makololo  invaders  who  ruled  the  country  in 
Livingstone's  time.  Lewanika  is  the  twenty-first  chief 
of  his  line,  but  has  known  the  tribulations  of  the  exile, 
his  early  proceedings  having  brought  about  a  revolu- 
tion. He  has  learned  wisdom,  and  lets  the  various 
tribes  under  his  suzerainty  manage  their  own  affairs, 
but  he  makes  the  mistake  of  trying  to  monopolise  all 
the  more  valuable  products  of  his  country.  His  subjects 
show  a  wide  variety  of  social  and  ethnical  conditions, 
and  the  account  given  in  this  book  of  the  gynocracy 
established  among  the  Valovale  is  of  interest  to  the 
anthropologist.  Major  Gibbons  is  perhaps  inclined  to 
lay  too  much  stress  on  linguistic  resemblances  :  from 
certain  prefixes,  which  are,  we  believe,  common  to  all 
the  Bantu  languages,  he  draws  more  precise  inferences 
as  to  the  Marotse  genealogy  than  are  warranted.  It 
seems  clear  that  they  came  from  the  north,  and  are  a 
good  type  of  Bantu,  having  more  in  common  with  the 
Waganda  than  with  the  Zulu  or  Basuto  stocks.  But 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  data  here  collected 
should  occupy  experts  for  some  time  to  come.  Major 
Gibbons  had  already  done  valuable  work  in  Northern 
Rhodesia,  and  this  second  book  is  an  important  supple- 
ment to  his  earlier  volumes.  It  is  sound  without  being 
heavy,  and  when  the  reader  has  for  the  moment  had 


enough  of  longitudes  and  observations  he  can  muse  on 
the  career  of  such  worthies  as  the  Portuguese  gentle- 
man with  a  family  of  140  black  children. 


THE  GARDENER'S  GUIDE. 

"  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener."    By  John  Halsham. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1904.  6s. 

WE  turned  to  this  book  with  zest  tempered  by  mis- 
giving. Fortunately  we  knew  something  of  John 
Halsham's  work,  or  the  Philistine  title  would  effectually 
have  barred  us  from  all  attempt  to  enter  into  his  garden. 
We  would  rather  have  remained  outside  Paradise  than 
enter  by  such  a  gate  ;  for  we  remember  "  Every  Man 
his  own  Lawyer",  "  Every  Man  his  own  Doctor"  and 
other  similar  quackeries.  Put  "fool"  in  place  of 
"  man"  and  there  would  be  some  sense  in  these  titles. 
Why  the  author  of  "  Idlehurst  ",  or  his  publishers, 
should  have  an  ambition  to  be  confounded  with  such 
canaille  is  too  hard  for  us,  as  also  how  they  could  have 
smudged  the  last  chapter  of  such  a  book  with  so 
repulsive  a  heading  as  "Do's  and  Don'ts  ".  Appa- 
rently the  view  was  that  so  long  as  you  begin  and  end 
badly,  it  does  not  matter  how  well  you  do  all  the  rest. 
We  rather  suspect  that  John  Halsham  meant  to  do  a 
pot-boiler,  but,  being  what  he  is,  he  failed  and  produced 
what  he  did.  Then,  seeing  that  it  had  simply  nothing 
in  common  with  a  pot-boiler,  he  stuck  on  to  it  a  false 
pot-boiling  head  and  tail  to  save  appearances  :  result, 
a  scarecrow.  By  a  fortunate  chance,  as  we  said,  we 
were  not  scared  ;  but,  tearing  off  the  false  appendages, 
we  saw  that  the  figure  was  true  in  its  proportions. 

We  felt  at  once  that  the  author  was  trying  to  do  an 
extremely  difficult  thing,  to  make  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  working  gardener's  guide  at  no  sacrifice  of  his 
literary  and  intellectual  instincts.  We  know  "  Idlehurst " 
very  well,  and  we  know  sundry  other  bits  of  John 
Halsham's  work.  "Idlehurst"  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  idylls  in  English.  Was  it  possible  for  the 
philosopher,  who  in  "  Idlehurst "  throws  his  mantle 
so  gently  around  village  life,  knowing  only  too  well  the 
weak  points  that  most  want  protection  from  unkind 
criticism  without,  for  the  artist,  to  whom  the  country  and 
country  life  is  all  one  scheme  of  colour  and  form,  to  be 
enough  a  toiler  at  detail,  to  get  right  down  into  the 
brutal  concrete  and  make  a  text-book  on  gardening  that 
a  gardener  as  little  poetic  as  Shakespeare's  grave-digger 
could  find  really  helpful  in  his  work  ?  It  seemed  un- 
likely. And  if  it  were  done,  it  must  surely  be  at  the 
cost  of  his  literary  side.  We  have  tested  the  book 
in  the  severest  way.  We  have  given  it  to  culti- 
vated men  in  no  sense  practical  gardeners  and 
they  read  it  with  great  enjoyment.  Rebelling  a  little 
at  first,  they  had  no  desire  to  drop  the  book 
when  they  had  got  a  little  way  into  it.  Indeed 
there  is  quite  a  fascination  in  watching  a  literary  style 
put  to  the  turning  of  clods  and  sods.  No  matter  what 
the  job,  delving,  muck-raking,  wheeling  barrows,  scrap- 
ing roads,  pruning,  tying,  all  to  the  final  survey  of  work 
done  and  flowers  blowing,  the  style  is  equal  to  every- 
thing :  it  never  breaks  down  :  it  never  fails.  That  did 
not  surprise  us.  But  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  on 
the  converse  side  the  book  was  equally  good.  We  have 
tested  it  quite  as  severely  on  this  side  ;  and  we  do  not 
believe  a  better  book  was  ever  written  for  practical 
gardening  purposes.  It  is  thorough  almost  to  a  pain. 
Take  the  nature  and  making  of  good  soil  ;  none  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  what  is  said  can  fail  to 
understand  why  the  particular  kind  of  soil  should  be 
aimed  at  and  how  it  is  to  be  got.  Or  take  the  chapter 
on  roses  ;  we  believe  any  expert  will  say  that  nothing 
better  on  the  treatment  of  roses  has  yet  been  written. 
We  tried  the  practical  side  of  the  book  by  a  similar 
test  with  that  we  applied  to  its  literary  side.  We  gave 
the  book  to  practical  gardeners  equally  innocent  of 
literary  attainments  as  of  literary  ambitions.  One  pro- 
nounced it  "  beyond  criticism  "  ;  another  "  the  most 
perfect  he  had  ever  seen,  especially  on  outdoor  work  ". 
On  the  whole  we  must  pronounce  John  Halsham's 
achievement  in  this  book  quite  remarkable.  We  hope 
he  will  bring  out  a  new  edition  under  another  name, 
pruned  of  the  last  chapter  and  of  the  irrelevant  illustra- 
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tions.  One  might  then  send  it  to  Zaehnsdorf  or 
Riviere  or  de  Coverley  and  duly  install  it  in  one's  library. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  be  confronted  for  ever  by  "  Every 
man  his  own  Gardener  ".  Your  pipe  would  not  draw  ; 
your  temper  would  be  spoilt  ;  and  gardens  and  garden- 
ing would  become  a  burden. 

There  are  onS  or  two  little  practical  points  we  should 
like  to  raise.  Why  is  guano  not  recommended  as 
a  manure  for  vegetables  ?  Then  we  are  urged  in  the 
chapter  on  potatoes  to  "  plant  whole  tubers  ;  cutting  up 
the  roots  is  on  the  whole  a  false  economy  ".  Does  John  j 
Hulsham  realise  that  as  much  as  360  and  380  lbs.  per 
yard  (land  measure)  of  Windsor  Castle  and  White 
Elephants  respectively  have  been  grown  from  cut 
tubers  ?  Also  we  must  protest  against  the  slighting 
reference  to  begonias  as  a  sort  of  villadom  fad. 
Begonias  have  strong  claims  to  recognition,  not  only 
for  their  beauty  and  great  variety  in  colour,  but  quite 
as  much  because  they  stand  rain  and  change  of 
weather  during  summer  and  autumn  better  than  any 
geranium  :  and  the  single  varieties  are  quite  easy  and 
inexpensive  to  grow.  We  are  not  sure  that  John 
Halsham  is  fully  sensible  of  the  charm  of  an  individual 
fine  flower.  Lastly  we  resent  his  attack  on  the  sparrow. 
We  like  the  sparrow.  He  is  no  more  a  tyrant  than  is 
the  robin,  and  as  for  his  commonness,  we  cannot  all  be 
aristocrats,  and  we  would  remind  John  Halsham  that 
precisely  this  quality  of  commonness  is  put  forward  by 
him  as  a  merit  in  more  than  one  flower  in  this  very 
book. 

There  is  none  of  the  best  companionship  where  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion,  and  it  would  have  been  very 
sad  if  our  delight  in  this  book  had  fallen  short  of  the 
ideal.  Let  us  conclude  in  the  "  Idlehurst"  spirit  and  in 
its  author's  own  words  : 

"  Only  those  who  have  fought  their  way  through 
adversities  and  have  made  their  mistakes  and  lost  their 
ventures  can  know  the  times  of  refreshing  which  come 
after  a  good  day's  work  fairly  put  through — some  ten 
minutes'  idleness,  when  one  sits  on  the  wheelbarrow 
handle  before  the  tea  bell  rings,  in  a  November  twilight 
when  the  weed-fire  smoke  drifts  ghost-like  about  the 
dark  brown  plots  of  the  trim-finished  garden,  or  when 
the  sunset  catches  the  daffodils  in  an  afternoon  of 
March.  Then  it  is  that  all  the  old  failures  and  crosses, 
the  work  done  in  vain,  the  needless  cares,  the  ground- 
less fears,  all  the  seeds  that  never  come  up,  all  the 
frosted  blossoms  and  grub-gnawed  fruit,  all  the  droughts 
and  floods  slip,  as  by  a  silent  enchantment,  into  their 
places  in  the  puzzle,  and  we  know  wherein  lies  the  true 
good  of  gardening  and  perhaps  of  the  common  business 
of  life  besides." 


ENGLAND'S  EARLIEST  COLONIES. 

"  The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century." 
By  Herbert  L.  Osgood.  2  vols.  London  :  Mac- 
millan.     1904.    2\s.  net. 

NUMEROUS  as  have  been  the  histories  of  British 
colonisation  published  since  Seeley's  "  Expansion 
of  England "  awakened  student  and  public  alike  to  a 
closer  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  British  doings 
beyond   the    seas,    none    has    anticipated  Professor 
Osgood's  elaborate  work  of  which  the  first  and  second 
volumes   have   now   been   issued.    It   may  best  be 
described    as    an    institutional    history   of  England's 
earliest  colonies.    It  covers  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  shows  the  colonies  moving  from   the  status  of 
mere  proprietary  plantations  and  settlements  to  that 
of  provinces  and   practically   self-governing  states. 
Professor  Osgood  must  have  spent  years  turning  over 
such   musty  records  of  the   beginnings    of  Virginia 
and  New  England  as  have  been  preserved,  with  the 
result  that  he  is  able  to  describe  more  or  less  fully, 
and  with  a  thoroughness  hitherto  not  attempted,  the 
land  system  and  the  trade,  the  laws  and  the  relations 
with  the  Mother-country  and  with  the  aborigines.  His 
work  is  possibly  not  the  less  valuable  because  it  has 
none  of  the  fascination  in  style  and  matter  of  a  Froude 
or  a  Seeley.    The  volumes  will  be  indispensable  to 
every  library  to  which   resort  may  be  had  for  infor- 
mation,  either   as   to    the    internal  condition  of  the 
various  colonies  or  as  to  their  relations  with  England 
and  eachv  other  in  the  days  of  Raleigh  and  Penn, 


Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  Winthrop.  There  was  immense 
variety  in  the  settlements,  ranging  from  the  trading 
corporation  to  the  regularly  organised  State,  and  the 
events  covered  by  this  history  include  not  only  the 
serious  questions  as  to  laws  and  frontier  rights  but 
such  all-important  trivialities  as  the  dispute  which  arose 
over  the  extravagance  of  a  Governor  who  indulged  in 
the  luxury  of  wainscotting  in  order  to  exclude  draughts 
from  his  rooms.  The  early  colonies  seem  to  have  had 
a  genius  for  quarrelling,  alike  with  their  neighbours  and 
among  themselves. 

Two  chief  points  emerge  from  the  study  of  these  closely 
packed  pages  :  one  is  the  constant  drifting  of  the  colonies, 
whatever  their   constitution,  towards  something  like 
autocracy  in  their  government  ;  the  other,  the  instinctive 
movement  towards  self-government.    In  most  instances 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  dominated  by  one  am- 
bitious personality  who  controlled  the  council  and  ruled 
tyrannically  until  a  stronger  man  came  along  and  dis- 
placed him.    Men  who  had  been  sufferers  from  the 
pretensions   of  provincial  Caesars  used  their  oppor- 
tunities  ruthlessly  if  chance  placed  them  in  power. 
John  Smith  in  Virginia  is  a  case  in  point.    He  escaped 
hanging  only  to  become  an  autocrat.     Even  when  the 
form  of  Government  was  intended  to  be  democratic,  it 
fell,  as  in  Massachusetts,  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few 
men.    Throughout  the  century  the  names  which  appear 
in  the  lists  of  members  of  the  Councils  vary  to  a  sur- 
prisingly small  extent.    At  the  best  the  system  was 
democracy  qualified  by  oligarchical  leanings.  Certain 
families  seemed  to  get  the  reins  into  their  fingers  and 
keep  them  there  from  generation  to  generation.  But 
with  all  this  there  was  the  constant  striving  of  the 
colonists  to  secure  self-government  :  they  were  men  of 
a  freer,  sturdier  and  more  independent  mould  than  the 
common  people  at  home,  and  separated  as  they  were 
from  England  by  the  Atlantic,  they  were  not  slow  to 
make  claims  to  a   voice  in  their  own  government 
denied  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  within  the  four  seas. 
In  a  word,  from  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly  in  1619,  we  get  both  the  root  idea 
of  separation  and  independence,  and  pretensions  in 
individuals,  which  together  were  in  the  next  century  to 
break  up  the  Empire.     Common  necessities,  as  far 
back  as  1642,  drove  the  young  colonies  into  a  tentative 
form  of  union.    We  do  not  think  we  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  data  laid  before  the  world  by  Mr. 
Osgood  when  we  say  that  his  work  enables  us  to  see 
the  American  Revolution  in  the  seedling  stage. 

In  a  very  able  concluding  chapter  Professor  Osgood 
indicates  the  length  to  which  the  baby  States  of  New 
England  carried  the  tendency  towards  independence, 
lengths  which  he  says  rendered  the  position  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  anomalous  even  in  the  early  English 
colonial  system.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was  neglected, 
and  justice  was  administered  in  the  name  of  neither  the 
King  nor  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England. 
Self-government  was  developed  in  a  manner  unknown 
at  home,  and  was  regulated  by  no  acts  of  the  English 
Parliament.  "  Agents  of  the  English  executive  were  not 
to  any  extent  present  to  direct  or  restrain  the  acts  of 
the  colonists.  Colonial  initiative  extended  without 
restraint  not  merely  to  the  administration  of  town 
and  county  government,  to  the  collection  and  ex- 
penditure of  local  rates  and  to  the  control  of  local 
officials,  but  to  the  affairs  of  entire  provinces  and 
germinal  commonwealths."  In  the  absence  of  pres- 
sure from  the  Privy  Council  or  of  the  central  govern- 
ment the  colonies  "  blossomed  out  into  pseudo- 
statehood  ".  Mr.  Osgood  finds  evidence  of  the  degree 
to  which  self-government  was  enjoyed  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  able  fully  to  describe  the  internal 
organisation  and  growth  of  the  colonies  with  only  an 
occasional  reference  to  King  or  Parliament.  The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  if  they  had  been  "legally 
independent  of  the  Home  Government  they  would  have 
needed  institutionally  little  more  than  they  already  pos- 
sessed ".  Socially  and  politically  they  speedily  became 
not  only  self-sufficient  but  in  essential  characteristics 
utterly  unlike  European  communities.  In  the  next 
century  when  the  home-country  asserted  herself  the 
colonies  only  tolerated  her  authority  just  so  long  as 
was  necessary  to  secure  them  against  France  and  other 
British  rivals,  and  the  Declaration  of-  Independence, 
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when  the  success  of  British  arms  had  dispelled  colonial 
fears  of  foreign  ambition,  is  easier  to  understand  in 
the  light  of  the  revelations  made  by  Professor  Osgood. 


BONAPARTE'S    CAREER   AND  THE 
PENINSULAR  WAR. 

"  A  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Vol.  II.  The  Campaigns  of  Wellington 
and  the  Policy  of  Castlereagh  ( 1806-1825)."  By 
Marcus  R.  P.  Dorman.  London  :  Kegan  Paul. 
1904.    12s.  net. 

THE  depressing  monotony  of  Mr.  Dorman's  literary 
style  makes  it  rather  difficult  for  the  reader  to  do 
justice  to  his  obvious  desire  to  give  an  accurate  and 
impartial  account  of  a  particularly  intricate  period  of 
history.  In  our  review  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work 
we  advised  the  author  not  to  become  a  mere  chronicler 
of  a  period  of  which  the  actual  chronicles  are  easily 
available.  Mr.  Dorman  has,  however,  apparently 
made  up  his  mind  that  history  should  be  a  narrative  of 
facts,  with  the  result  that,  although  his  book  may  be 
of  some  help  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  a  text-book, 
it  can  be  of  little  use  to  more  serious  students  of 
history. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Dorman  deals  with  the 
period  between  1806  and  1825.  Surely  he  devotes  too 
much  space  to  the  English  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula. 
No  doubt  Spain  has  been  called  the  grave  of  Napoleon, 
but  it  is  easy  to  over-estimate  both  the  importance 
of  the  Peninsular  war  as  a  factor  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Emperor,  and  also  the  part  played  in  that 
war  by  this  country.  The  victories  of  Wellington  could 
never  in  themselves  have  seriously  affected  the  posi- 
tion of  Napoleon,  nor  could  the  French  ever  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  Peninsula  had  it  not  been  for  the 
determined  character  of  the  Spanish  national  resist- 
ance. "Wellington's  activity  in  Spain",  as  a  recent 
writer  has  pointed  out,  "did  not  take  up  one-seventh 
of  the  country.  ...  In  all  the  other  six  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  the  heroic  Spanish  people  were  maintaining  a 
tremendous  struggle  against  200,000,  sometimes  300,000 
French  regular  troops  under  able  French  marshals, 
such  as  Suchet,  Lannes,  Soult  and  others  ". 

In  after  years  Napoleon  used  to  maintain  that  he 
had  foreseen  the  national  resistance  which  he  was  to 
encounter  in  Spain,  and  a  letter  said  to  have  been 
addressed  by  him  to  Murat  in  March  1808  has  been 
cited  by  Las  Cases  in  support  of  this  assertion.  The 
best  authorities  seem  now  to  be  agreed  that  this  letter, 
if  genuine,  was  written  at  a  later  date  and  was  certainly 
never  sent  to  Murat.  We  think  that  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Spaniards 
came  as  a  surprise  to  Napoleon. 

The  small  importance  which  he  attached  to  his  en- 
tanglement in  the  Peninsula  is  best  proved  by  the  fact 
that  at  a  critical  period  in  the  war  he  was  able  to 
organise  his  largest  military  undertaking — the  invasion 
of  Russia.  He  looked  upon  the  resistance  of  the 
Spaniards  very  much  in  the  same  light  as  he  regarded 
the  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol.  He  could  afford  to  pay 
as  little  attention  to  the  British  expedition  in  the 
Peninsula  as  he  did  to  our  far  more  ostentatious  mili- 
tary excursion  to  Walcheren.  It  was  not  until  the 
failure  of  the  Russian  enterprise  that  he  began  to  feel 
the  Spanish  war  to  be  a  serious  drain  upon  his  re- 
sources. In  181 2  Napoleon  was  considered  invincible 
throughout  Europe.  He  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  supremacy  over  the  Continent  by  dexterously  taking 
advantage  of  the  ancient  rivalry  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  by  posing  as  the  protector  of  the  smaller 
German  states,  by  humouring  the  Tsar.  The  war  with 
Russia  was  fatal  to  his  Empire  because  for  the  first 
time  it  united  the  whole  of  Europe  against  him,  and, 
more  important  still,  because  it  finally  disillusioned  and 
made  hostile  to  his  government  the  French  bourgeoisie 
without  whose  support  he  was  powerless. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  been  given  for 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia.  It  violated  every 
military  and  political  principle  which  he  held  dear.  It 
is  not  so  surprising,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Dorman  seems 
to  imagine  that  Alexander  was  "  by  no  means  miser- 


able or  alarmed  "  when  he  heard  that  Napoleon  was 
half-way  to  Moscow.  The  Tsar  was  no  fool  and 
realised  that  his  enemy  was  conducting  the  campaign 
in  the  way  best  calculated  to  insure  his  own  ruin. 
Had  Napoleon  merely  wished  to  humble  Alexander, 
the  formation  of  a  kingdom  of  Poland  would  have 
effected  his  purpose.  Had  the  expedition  of  181 2 
been  successful,  it  could  not  have  materially  assist ed 
those  dreams  of  oriental  conquest  with  which  Napoleon 
is  credited,  for  Russia  was  not  in  those  days  a  great 
Asiatic  Power.  It  was  also  absurd  to  suppose  that 
anything  except  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
country,  which  was  obviously  impossible,  could  have 
rendered  effectual  the  blockade  against  English  trade. 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion for  Napoleon's  policy  was  that  after  the  birth  of  his 
son  his  belief  in  his  destiny  lost  all  sense  of  proportion 
and  led  him  to  undertake  a  task  which  his  own  better 
judgment  would  have  condemned. 

Mr.  Dorman  endeavours  to  defend  the  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Government.  He  assures 
us  that  "it  is  perfectly  obvious  from  their  despatches 
that  the  Ministers  .  .  .  were  well  aware  "  of  the  value 
of  the  acquisitions  made  by  this  country  at  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  ;  that  "  already  the  vision  of  a  mighty  Asiatic 
Empire  was  before  their  eyes  ".  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Mr.  Dorman  is  right  and  that  the  Government  of 
the  day  did  appreciate  the  importance  of  Malta,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon,  but  it  would  have 
been  more  convincing,  in  view  of  the  adverse  opinions 
usually  entertained  upon  the  prescience  of  British 
Governments,  had  he  quoted  some  of  the  despatches  to 
which  he  alludes,  or  had  he  at  any  rate  given  references 
to  them.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Dorman  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  has  been  rather  unfairly  treated  by  both 
Miss  Martineau  and  Sir  Spencer  Walpole.  But 
although  Lord  Castlereagh  was  undoubtedly  both  an 
honourable  man  and  an  able  statesman,  as  a  diplo- 
matist he  was  no  match  for  Talleyrand  or  Metternich. 
Great  Britain  under  his  guidance  certainly  did  not 
take  the  prominent  position  in  the  councils  of 
Europe  to  which  she  was  entitled.  Had  Lord 
Castlereagh  taken  a  firmer  line,  it  might  have 
been  possible,  for  instance,  to  establish  even  in  1814 
an  hereditary  monarchy  in  Poland,  for  up  to  that  date 
Great  Britain  had  always  refused  to  recognise  the  par- 
titions of  that  country.  The  formation  of  such  a  State 
might  have  checked  Russia's  advance  westward.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Dorman  that  "  it  was  not  the  business 
of  England  to  instruct  monarchs  how  to  rule  their 
subjects  "  ;  still  it  would  probably  have  been  better  if 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  refused  to  pledge  this  country 
to  the  impossible  policy  of  attempting  to  restore  the 
position  which  existed  before  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Empire. 


GREEK,  FRENCH,  AND  OTHER 
SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

"  An  Introduction  to  the  Republic  of  Plato."  By  William 
Boyd.    London :  Sonnenschein.    1904.    2s.  Gd.  net. 

"  The  Ph.Tjdo  of  Plato."  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by   Harold   Williamson.     London  :    Macmillan.  1904. 

Is  it  clue  to  the  growth  of  Socialism,  or  the  ever-increasing 
interest  which  attends  the  discussion  of  social  questions  that 
yet  another  introduction  to  the  "  Republic"  of  Plato  hasjust  been 
published  ?  We  have  noticed  two  within  the  last  three  years, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  have  been  others.  Certainly 
many  of  the  questions  the  philosopher  raised  are  still  with  us  in 
a  very  "  live  "  state,  to  take  only  one — the  question  of  free  meals. 
Mr.  Boyd's  introduction  strikes  us  as  singularly  helpful  even  to 
those  who  read  the  various  translations  that  have  appeared.  It 
is  singularly  free  from  "gas",  which  is  somewhat  the  besetting 
sin  of  many  who  write  about  and  not  on  the  subject,  is  full  of 
facts  and  at  the  same  time  illuminating.  In  a  word  it  is  really 
helpful  to  the  novice.  In  these  days  when  it  is  at  last  recog- 
nised that  society  must  rest  on  an  economic  basis,  it  is  also  well 
to  recall  that  its  foundations  must  none  the  less  be  spiritual. 
Mr.  Williamson's  "  Phasdo"  is  designed  for  the  literary  rather 
than  the  philosophical  student.  Its  value  is  largely  derived 
from  copious  borrowing  from  Mr.  Archer-Hind's  magistral 
edition.  The  book  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  narrow  scholar- 
ship which  we  hoped  was  becoming  more  uncommon.  The 
author  states  "  the  dialogue  inevitably  introduces  the  boy  to 
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some  entirely  new  ideas — in  itself  no  disadvantage  ".  Could 
we  damn  with  fainter  praise  the  priceless  contents  of  the 
dialogue  ?  Again  he  gives  no  critical  apparatus  because  "  boys 
make  little  or  nothing  of  .  .  .  variant  readings ".  A  qui  la 
faute  ? 

"  Examination  Papers  on  Thucydides."  By  T.  Nicklin ; 
"Examination  Papers  on  Vergil."  By  W.  G.  Coast; 
"  Examination  Papers  on  Horace."  By  T.  C.  Weather- 
head.    London  :  Methuen.    1904.    zs.  each. 

Nothing  shows  how  examination-ridden  we  are  than  the 
publication  of  these  aids  to  cramming  which  will  doubtless 
command  a  ready  sale.  The  teacher  who  knows  his  subject 
ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  setting  his  own  papers,  and  the 
teacher  who  does  not  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  teach  at  all. 
What  glimpse  can  the  average  pupil  obtain  of  the  fact  that 
Thucydides,  Horace  and  Vergil  were,  above  all  things,  great 
writers,  each  with  his  own  message  not  only  to  his  own  people 
but  to  the  human  race,  when  he  finds  their  work  treated  as  a 
mere  "  corpus  vile  "  by  the  examination-monger  ?  The  com- 
pilers of  such  books  are  doing  their  best  to  kill  the  love  of 
classics.  Doubtless  they  think  they  are  promoting  classical 
study.  They  are  really  copying  the  practices  of  those  who  are 
busily  engaged  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas.  The 
very  thoroughness  of  their  work,  for  it  is  both  thorough  and 
conscientious,  is  only  hastening  the  evil  day. 

"  Roman  Problems  from  and  after  Plutarch's  Roman  Ques- 
tions." With  Introductory  Essay  on  Roman  Worship  and 
Belief.    By  G.  C.  Allen.    London  :  Bickers.  1904. 

It  is  evidently  a  labour  of  love  that  Mr.  Allen  has  attempted 
in  his  translation  of  Plutarch's  Roman  Questions  and  his  dis- 
cussion on  various  supplementary  nuces  and  cruces.  The 
Roman  Questions  appear  altogether  in  a  fresh  and  interesting 
light  in  connexion  with  the  new  science  of  folklore.  Mr.  Allen 
has  performed  a  real  service  not  only  to  the  growing  number  of 
students  in  the  subject  by  rendering  Plutarch  more  accessible, 
but  also  to  English  scholarship  by  turning  his  classical  attain- 
ments to  worthy  ends.  O  si  sic  omnes  !  Even  the  ordinary 
person  could  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  book.  "  Why 
must  no  marriages  take  place  in  May?"  is  still  an  interesting 
question  to  us,  for  May  is  the  month  in  which  marriages  are 
most  infrequent. 

"  Premieres  Lectures."  Written  and  edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkman. 
is.  Cours  Moyen  et  Superieur:  (1)  DeTvrance  de 
Schultz.  Par  Edmond  About.  Edited  by  F.  B.  Kirk- 
man. gd.  (2)  Waterloo.  Par  Henry  Houssaye.  Edited 
by  G.  H.  Clarke.  8d.  (3)  Le  baron  de  Fourchevif.  Par 
Labiche  et  Jolly.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Smith,  bd.  London  : 
Black.  1904. 

Blackie's  Little  French  Classics.  "  La  poudre  aux  yeux."  Par 
Labiche  et  Martin.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog.  London  : 
Blackie.    1904.  Sd. 

Siepmann's  French  Series.  Elementary  (1)  "  Les  Mesaventures 
de  Jean-Paul  Choppart."  Par  Louis  Desnoyers.  Edited 
by  A.  von  Glehn.  is.  (2)  Word  and  Phrasebook  to  the 
above  by  the  general  Editors  of  the  Series.  London  : 
Macmillan.    1904.  bd. 

Mr.  Kirkman  has  turned  out  an  attractive  book  for  beginne/s 
in  French  dealing  largely  with  "  Realien  "  and  illustrated  with 
explanatory  sketches  and  photographs.  There  is  a  distinctly 
French  flavour  and  savour  about  the  book,  which  is  not  always 
observable  in  the  publications  which  profess  to  teach  French 
according  to  the  new  method.  Even  the  pictures  are  not 
devoid  of  fun,  witness  the  photograph  of  the  small  boy  after 
his  first  smoke,  which  we  are  told  is  taken  from  life.  We  note 
a  slight  slip.  "  Guernsey  "  is  not  the  French  form  of  the  name 
of  the  second  largest  of  the  Channel  Islands.  The  three  new 
additions  to  Messrs.  Black's  "  Cours  Moyen  et  Superieur  "  are 
all  distinct  acquisitions  to  the  series.  The  abridgment  from 
About  contains  a  large  selection  of  Gustave  Dore's  amusing 
illustrations.  There  are  one  or  two  misplaced  or  omitted 
accents — i.e.  seche  (p.  8),  d^menait  (p.  46).  We  cannot  find 
authority  for  the  form  Peloponise  (p.  7).  "  Donnait  sur" 
is  hardly  equivalent  to  "  ended  in "  but  rather  means 
"  looked  out  on  ",  or  "  was  situated  on  the  edge  of".  Could  we 
use  it  for  instance  to  translate  "the  path  ended  in  a  precipice  "  ? 
The  adaptation  of  M.  Houssaye's  "  Waterloo  "  has  been  very 
skilfully  done  by  Mr.  Clarke,  but  what  is  wrong  with  "a 
l'amiable  "  ?  Littre"  gives  it  without  comment.  The  value  of 
the  edition  is  materially  improved  by  a  good  map  of  the 
battlefield.  Mr.  Smith's  revised  version  of  Labiche  and  Jolly's 
rollicking  play  should  serve  as  an  admirable  school  book. 
Mr.  Hartog's  edition  of  "  La  poudre  aux  yeux  "  chiefly  suffers 
from  too  small  print.  The  notes  on  the  whole  are  good,  but  is 
it  necessary  to  translate  a  quoi  bon  ?  The  note  on  "  expropria- 
tions "  only  explains  the  allusion  to  the  context  ;  the  real  diffi- 
culty for  the  schoolboy  is  to  know  what  exactly  they  mean. 
Mr.  von  Glehn's  edition  of  the  French  "  Sandford  and  Merton  " 
is  a  very  careful  piece  of  work.  The  notes  are  full  of  practical 
hints.  The  word  and  phrasebook  will  be  found  an  excellent 
aid  to  oral  or  written  composition  based  on  the  French 
original. 


"  Le  Francais  chez  lui."    By  W.,  H.  Hodges  and  P.  Powell. 

London  :  Edward  Arnold.    1904.    is.  3</. 
"The    Intermediate    French     Reader."      By   Maurice  A. 

Gerothwohl.    London  :  Murray.    1904.    2s.  bd. 

Messrs.  Hodges  and  Powell,  like  Mr.  Kirkman,  are  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  lighter  vein  that  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  French  prose  even  when  treating  of  everyday  sub- 
jects. Their  Reader  has  the  great  merit  of  being  really  read- 
able. On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl's  effort 
to  furbish  up  Sir  William  Smith's  French  Principia  (Part  II.) 
has  only  resulted  in  a  collection  of  for  the  most  part  "  stodgy  " 
pieces.  It  opens  with  a  pompous  description  of  La  nature 
sauvage  by  Buffon  in  his  best  Sunday  school  vein,  and  con- 
sists largely  of  selections  which  remind  one  of  the  contents  of 
the  "  Child's  Guide  to  Knowledge."  We  take  leave  to  doubt  if 
the  student  who  has  reached  the  second  stage  of  the  Principia 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  eighteenth-century  manner.  More 
useful  is  the  second  part  which  consists  in  readings  in 
French  history.  We  are  certain  that  the  school  books  of  the 
future  will  be  rather  of  the  type  of  Messrs.  Hodges  and 
Powell's  work  than  resurrection  pies  of  the  Principia  order, 
however  carefully  compounded.  We  note  v"parce  que" 
printed  as  one  word  on  page  21  of"  Le  Franc,ais  chez  lui  ". 

"A  Third  Year  French  Writer."  By  J.  H.  Wade.  London: 
Rivingtons.  1904.  y-  bd- 
The  exercises  are  generally  well  put  together,  but  some  of 
the  sentences  are  a  little  machine-made.  An  elementary 
knowledge  of  French  cuisine  would  have  prevented  the  author 
writing  "  You  have  brought  me  a  frog  "  even  if  the  speaker  were 
supposed  to  be  an  ignorant  Englishman.  The  hints  on  syntax 
at  the  end  contain  many  useful  hints  and  are  obviously  the 
work  of  a  practical  teacher. 

Arnold's  German  Reading  Book  :  "  Die  Flut  des  Lebens,  von 
Adolph  Stern."  Edited  by  E.  M.  Prowse.  London : 
Edward  Arnold,    is.  yi. 

Miss  Prowse's  edition  of  Adolph  Stern's  little  masterpiece  is 
to  be  commended  on  various  grounds.  The  German  is  straight- 
forward, the  story  interesting  and  the  price  moderate.  The 
exercises  are  good  and  not  overdone.  The  book  is  said  to  be 
intended  for  third  and  fourth  year  students  who  are  unable  to 
devote  more  than  two  hours  a  week  to  German.  Considering 
that  most  of  such  pupils  have  already  had  a  linguistic  ground- 
ing in  French,  if  not  in  the  mother  tongue,  it  might  certainly 
be  read  by  those  who  are  in  their  second  or  third  year. 
Fourth-year  students  might  well  be  put  on  to  something  a  bit 
harder. 

"  Dent's  First  English  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls  whose  Mother- 
Tongue  is  not  English."  By  Walter  Rippmann.  London  : 
Dent.  1904. 

"  The  Use  of  Words.  The  Accidence  of  Grammar  as  it 
Explains  the  Parts  of  Speech."  By  Georgina  Kinnear. 
London :  Murray.    1904.  is. 

Professor  Rippmann's  First  English  Book  for  non-English 
pupils  is  an  interesting  departure.  In  it  grammar  and  language 
are  taught  together  from  the  start.  There  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  illustrations  to  help  the  pupil  to  dispense  with  his 
mother  tongue.  The  whole  of  the  lessons  are  repeated  in 
phonetic  script  later  on,  and  a  section  at  the  end  is  devoted  to 
easy  reading  lessons.  It  is  evidently  meant  for  very  young 
children,  and  as  such  should  probably  well  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  composed.  Miss  or  Mrs.  Kinnear's 
"  Use  of  Words  "  is  also  a  book  for  beginners.  It  strikes  us  as 
painstaking  but  dull.  We  fancy  the  simple  grammar  that  the 
authoress  desires  to  impart  to  children  should  not  be  taught 
from  a  book  at  all  but  imparted  orally  by  the  teacher,  or,  better 
still,  be  taught  inductively  as  in  Professor  Rippmann's  little 
book.    The  style  of  the  book  is  terribly  heavy. 

Dent's  Shakespeare  for  Schools  :  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
Edited  by  R.  McWilliam.  London  :  J.  M.  Dent.  1904. 
is.  4d. 

This  new  edition  of  Shakespeare  for  schools  has  much  to 
commend  it.  The  type  is  excellent,  the  notes  concise  and  to 
the  point  and  the  general  remarks  on  the  play  are  not  too 
elaborate.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  very  fair,  but  one  or 
two  seem  quite  pointless,  notably  the  one  entitled  "  Enter 
Portia  and  Nerissa  ".  We  have  already  noticed  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Wyatt's  edition  of  selections  from  "  The  Canterbury 
Tales  ",  as  far  as  the  Prologue  is  concerned.  "The  Squire's 
Tale  "  appears  to  be  as  carefully  edited  and  annotated  as  the 
rest  of  the  book. 

"A  Primer  of  Browning."  By  Edward  Eerdoe.  London: 
Routledge.  1904. 

Dr.  Edward  Berdoe  has  done  good  work  as  an  interpreter 
of  Browning  and  his  philosophy,  but  in  his  "  Primer  of 
Browning"  he  has  so  boiled  down  his  subject  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult except  in  the  case  of  the  longer  poems  to  see  what 
particular  category  of  persons  can  derive  any  benefit  from 
them.  What  for  instance  is  the  good  of  the  following  critical 
( Continued  on  page  xii. ) 
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MY  RECOLLECTIONS.  By  the  Princess 

CATHERINE  RADZIWILL.  Demy  8vo.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait.  [Immediately. 
A  book  of  personal  reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg,  written  from  intimate  knowledge  and  containing  vivid  side- 
lights on  the  Tzars  Alexander  III.  and  Nicholas  II.,  the  Emperor 
William  I.,  the  Empress  Frederick,  Prince  Bismarck,  Madame  de 
Balzac,  Count  Ignatiev,  and  other  celebrities  of  Europe.  The  book 
throws  vivid  sidelights  on  politics  and  society  in  the  closing  decades  of 
last  century. 

MY  KEY  OF  LIFE.     By  Helen  Keller, 

B.  A.,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  My  Life."  With  new  Photogravure 
Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  [October. 

This  little  book  is  certain  to  appeal  to  all  who  have  read  the  mar- 
vellous blind  girl's  autobiography — a  story  which  has  awakened  the 
keenest  interest  not  only  in  the  United  States  and  this  country,  but 
throughout  Europe. 

THE  ISLES  OF  SUNSET.    By  Arthur 

C.  BENSON,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Archbishop  Laud,"  "The 
Professor,  and  other  Poems,"  Sic.    Crown  8vo.  [October. 

A  sheaf  of  short  stories  written  with  distinction,  and  full  of  the 
glamour  of  old  romance. 

PEEPS  AT  NATURE'S  WAYS.  By 

J.  J.  Ward,  Author  of  "Minute  Marvels  of  Nature."  Fully 
illustrated.    Square  6vo. 
A  fascinating  contribution  to  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  science 
of  Natural  History. 

NOTES  ON  POPULAR  RATIONAL- 

ISM.  By  Canon  Hensley  Henson,  of  Westminster.  Crown  8vo. 
Aid  to  Faith  on  questions  at  issue  in  the  modern  world. 

ALL  THINGS  ARE  YOURS.  Addresses 

to  Young  Men.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Horne,  M.A.,  of 
the  Whitfield  Tabernacle,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London. 
Crown  8vo. 

A  book  which  deals  in  a  manly  and  practical  fashion  with  subtle  and 
many-sided  appeals  of  modern  life. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  JESUS. 

A  Collection  of  Ancient  English  Devotions  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. 

BY  WHAT  AUTHORITY?    By  Robert 

Benson,  Author  of  "  The  Light  Invisible."   Crown  Svo. 

...  [October. 

An  historical  Romance  dealing  with  the  conflict  of  religious  ideals  in 
England  under  the  Tudors,  which  will  not  disappoint  the  wide  circle 
of  admirer*  created  by  "  The  Light  Invisible,"  which  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  books  published  last  year. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF    THE  SNOWS. 

By  Tack  London,  Author  of  "The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  "  The  God 
ol  his  Fathers,"  &c.    Second  edition,  crown  8vo. 
A  remarkable  novel,  which  has  run  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  into 
a  great  circulation.    Jack  London  has  been  called  by  some  critics  the 
successor  of  Bret  Harte,  and  by  others  the  Kipling  of  America. 

"Frona,  the  girl  pioneer,  whose  grit  often  puts  men  to  shame,  has 
much  of  the  freshness  of  a  Meredithian  creation."— Sketch. 

THE   TALKING    MASTER.    An  Irre- 

sponsible  Novel.     By  W.   Teignmouth-Shore,  Editor  of  the 
Academy."    Crown  8vo.  [October  it. 

A  SILENT  SINGER.    By  Clara  Morris, 

Author  of  "Life  on  the  Stage."    Crown  8  vo.  [October  4. 

FOR  LOVE  AND  HONOUR:  a  Tale  of 

the  45.    By  William  Macleod  Raine.    Crown  Svo. 

,     .  [October  11. 

An  historical  romance  dealing  with  Holyrood,  Culloden,  and 
which  brings  vividly  on  the  scene  the  Young  Chevalier,  Flora 
Macdonald  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Balmenno,  George 
belwyn,  and  other  famous  personages,  and  which  also  describes  the 
last  dramatic  stand  in  Scotland  for  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts. 

HURRICANE     ISLAND.     By  H.  B 

Marriott-Watson,  B.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Princess  Zenia," 
Ihe  Skirts  of  Happy  Chance,"  "  Captain  Future,"  &c.  Crown 

a       "  c  1  .  .  [November. 

A  romance  of  the  sea  alive  with  adventure. 

MISS  BRENT  OF  MEAD.    By  Chris- 

wGu''.„R-  Co!-ERIIxiE.  Author  of  "The  Winds  of  Cathrigg"  &c. 
With  Illustrations  by  Harold  Piffakd.    Crown  Svo. 

PAMELA'S    CHOICE,     By  Margaret 

Weston.    With  Illustrations  by  Frances  Ewan.    Crown  Svo. 

A    PRINCE   OF   THE    PEOPLE:  a 

Romance  of  Modern  Royalty.    By  Major  Trevor.    Crown  8vo. 

[October. 

HOPE  LORING.    By  Lilian  Bell.  Illus- 
trated.  Crown  8vo.  [October. 

JEHANNE:   a  Romance  of  Modern  Nor- 
mandy.  By  E.  A,  Gillic.   Crown  8vo. 

ISBISTER  &  COMPANY, 
IS  &  16  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Duckworth  &  Co,'s  List 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  CLASSIC 
CHRISTIAN  ART. 

By  JEAN  PAUL  RICHTER  and  A.  CAMERON  TAYLOR. 
20  Colovtred  Plates,  146  other  Illustrations.    £5  5s.  net. 

RUBENS.    By  Max  Rooses,  of  the  Plantin 

Museum,  Antwerp.  With  350  Reproductions,  70  Full-page 
Illustrations  in  Heliogravure  and  Facsimile.  2  vols,  half-morocco, 
£5  5s-  net. 

GEORGE  ROMNEY.   By  Lord  Ronald 

SUTHERLAND  GOWER.  Illustrated  in  Photogravure  and 
Half-tone.    £5  3s.  net. 

SANDRO    BOTTICELLI.     By  Julia 

CARTWRIGHT  (Mrs.  Any).  With  70  Illustrations,  2  Photo- 
gravures.    £1  is.  net. 

ITALIAN  MEDALS.  By  C.  von  Fabriczy. 

With  42  Plates.    10s.  6d.  net. 

MEDIEVAL  ART.    By  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

60  Full-page  Plates  and  many  Original  Drawings  by  the  Author. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

DURER.    By  T.  Sturge  Moore.   50  Illus- 

trations.    7s.  6d,  net. 

VERROCCHIO.     By  Maud  Cruttwell. 

50  Illustrations.     7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  REMINISCENCES 

OF  AN 

IRISH  LAND  AGENT. 

Being  those  of  SAMUEL  M.  HUSSEY.    Edited  by  Home  Gordon, 
Photogravure  Portraits.    16s,  net. 


REVOLUTIONARY  TYPES.  By  I  A. 

TAYLOR.    10s.  6d.  net. 

FETICH1SM    IN    WEST  AFRICA. 

By  the  Rev.  ROBERT  HAMILL  NASSAU,  M.D.  12  Illus- 
trations.   7s.  6d.  net. 

RELIGIOUS    PERSECUTION.  By 

E.  S.  P.  HAYNES.    5s.  net. 

THE  DARK  SHIP. 

By  VINCENT  BROWN, 

Author  of  "A  MAGDALEN'S  HUSBAND."  6s. 


PROVINCIAL  TALES.    By  Gertrude 

BONE.  6s. 

PROGRESS.     By  R.  B-  Cunninghame- 

GRAIIAM.  6s. 

THE    PURPLE    LAND.     By  W.  H. 

HUDSON,  Author  of  "  Green  Mansions."  6s. 

THE  WATCHERS  of  the  TRAILS. 

By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS,  Author  of  "The  Kindred  of 
the  Wild."  48  Drawings  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull, 
6s.  net. 


REISSUE  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES'  WORKS. 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

AMARYLLIS  AT  THE  FAIR. 
AFTER  LONDON. 

BEVIS:  the  Story  of  a  Bov.  Introductror? 

by  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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snippet  ?  "  Nationality  in  Drink — a  fanciful  comparison  of  the 
merits  of  claret,  tokay,  and  beer."  Dr.  Berdoe  would  have 
produced  a  far  more  valuable  book  had  he  deliberately  confined 
his  comments  to  the  more  important  poems.  Qui  embrasse 
trop  etreint  mal. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Lean's  Collectanea.     English  and  other  Proverbs,  Folklore 
&c."    In  5  vols.    Bristol :  Arrowsmith.    1904.  £5. 

No  man  was  better  known  in  the  British  Museum  than  Mr. 
V.  S.  Lean,  and  by  his  legacy  of  ,£50,000  should  be  remem- 
bered as  a  national  benefactor.  He  will  be  remembered  too 
by  a  host  of  literary  "  grubbers  "  by  this  work  in  which  he  took 
so  abiding  an  interest  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  produce 
and  edit.  It  is  now  issued  direct  from  his  MS.  with  little  revision, 
which  indeed  no  one  now  alive  was  qualified  to  undertake.  The 
book  is  a  sort  of  continuation,  on  a  wider  and  much  more  com- 
prehensive scale,  of  Ray's,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  for 
generations  as  a  reference  book.  The  more  modern  references 
owe  much  to  "  that  perennial  fount  "  "  Notes  and  Queries "  ; 
but  it  is  a  nice  question,  whether  Mr.  Lean  owed  most  to 
"  Notes  and  Queries  "  or  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  to  Mr.  Lean. 
The  Collectanea,  like  "Notes  and  Queries"  itself,  is  more  than 
a  reference  book.  The  grouping  of  the  proverbs  and  folklore 
relics  under  localities  and  also  under  subjects  makes  the  matter 
at  once  interesting  to  the  lazy  reader  as  well  as  that  busybody 
who  grubs  after  odd  facts  for  the  love  of  oddity  and  want  of 
something  to  think  of.  We  notice  under  a  reference  to  Stilton 
in  Huntingdonshire  that  the  note  omits  the  reason  why  Stilton 
gave  its  name  to  the  cheeses  which  were  never  made  there. 

"A  Japanese  Grammar."    By  H.  J.  Weintz.  (Hossfeld's 
Series.)    London  :  Hirschfeld  Bros.  1904. 

Here  we  have  a  serviceable  manual  of  the  Japanese  spoken 
language  in  the  Roman  character,  with  dialogues  and  vocabu- 
laries, and  if  we  may  believe  that  a  greater  interest  is  now 
being  taken  than  was  ever  felt  before  in  the  language  of  our 
Far  Eastern  allies  this  handy-sized  volume  should  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose.  It  is  quite  possible  from  its  careful  reading 
and  study  to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Japanese 
tongue,  and  we  have  never  seen  a  better  work  of  its  kind.  The 
examples  given  are  of  the  language  really  current  in  polite 
social  intercourse,  not  the  variety  which  passes  muster  as 
Japanese  at  the  open  ports,  where  a  horrible  jargon  prevails 
that  no  educated  person  can  recognise  without  taking  a  special 
course  in  it.  Commercial  intercourse  is  still  mostly  conducted 
through  the  agency  of  this  "  pidgin  Japanese  ",  when  the  native 
buyer  or  seller  is  unacquainted — which,  however,  is  seldom — 
with  English.  True  Japanese  is  a  soft  and  pleasing  tongue, 
eminently  interesting  to  the  student  in  its  construction  and  its 
honorific  forms  of  expression.  It  is  nevertheless  characterised 
by  much  terseness  and  vigour,  which  at  first  seems  to  be  a 
paradoxical  statement,  but  if  we  take  as  a  chance  example  the 
Japanese  equivalent  of  our  term  "resignation",  viz.:  Omoi- 
Kiru — to  snip  off  thought,  i.e.  to  make  an  end  of  thinking  on 
the  subject — the  conciseness  is  undeniable.  Compound  verbs 
of  the  kind  are  innumerable.  The  modern  tendency  is  rather 
to  excise  the  flowery  expressions  and  to  rely  on  the  bed-rock. 

"Transcript  of  the  Parish  Register  of  Chesham,  1 538-1636." 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1904. 

The  date  1538  is  of  supreme  importance  in  parish  history. 
In  this  year  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  took  the  idea  from  a 
recent  regulation  of  Ximenes,  a  parish  bishop,  ordered  that  a 
record  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  should  be  kept  in  every 
parish.  Before  this  date  scarcely  a  single  register  is  known  to 
have  existed  and  even  after  the  regulation  many  of  the  parishes 
seem  to  have  neglected  obedience.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
published  transcripts  of  all  the  older  registers.  They  are  full 
of  history.  What  for  example  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
many  "  nursing  children ",  sent  from  London,  who  died  in 
Chesham.  Were  they  sent  to  this  healthy  Buckinghamshire 
village  because  they  were  in  weak  health  ?  Or  was  there,  as 
has  been  suggested,  a  less  humane  reason  ?  But  apart  from 
any  explanatory  notes  the  study  of  the  names  in  any  register  is 
a  fund  of  interest  which  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
parish  into  the  byways  of  national  history. 

"  Man's  Place  in  the  Universe."  By  A.  B.  Wallace.  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1904.  6s. 
In  his  preface  to  this  cheaper  edition  Mr.  Wallace  laments  a 
little  that  the  numerous  reviews  of  his  book  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  "  while  on  the  whole  very  flattering  as  regards  the 
wide  interest  excited  in  it "  are  unsatisfactory  because  they 
were  the  work  of  literary  rather  than  scientific  men.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  notices  would  have  been  quite  so 
flattering  if  the  reviewers  had  been  of  the  kind  Mr.  Wallace 
desired.  The  book  is  certainly  full  of  entertaining  matter  ; 
ninety-nine  educated  people  out  of  a  hundred  would  find  here  a 
great  quantity  of  information — besides  many  ingenious  theories 

{Continued  on  page  xiv.) 
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on  Bringing  them  over  the  Guns.  With  a  Description  of  the 
"  Euston  System."  By  Charles  E.  A.  Alington.  With 
Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  [Jitst  out. 
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Sketches  of  Country  Life.  By  Alfred  W.  Kees.  With  Illus- 
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Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  21s.  net. 


THE    LIVERPOOL    SCHOOL  OF 

PAINTERS.  An  Account  of  the  Liverpool  Academy  from 
1810  to  1867,  with  Memoirs  of  the  leading  Artists.  By  H.  C. 
Marillier,  Author  of  "Dante  G.  Rossetti :  a  Memorial,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations.    Square  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net.    \Just  out. 
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some  Account  of  the  numerous  Celebrities  who  have  borne  the  name  under  its 
various  rendering-.    By  Compton  Reade,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
"  The  book  will  prove  mos  fascinating  to  all  members  of  the  great  family  of  whom 
it  treats,  and  who  will  ungrudgingly  acknowledge  the  patient  indu-try  with  which 
the  author  has  traced  their  ancestry  from  the  dawn  of  civilisation  up  to  the  present 
day.    The  volume  also  possesses  no  little  interest  for  the  general  reader." 

Bookseller. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 
In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  Map,  2s. 
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NOTES  ON  PERU.    By  Felix  Seebee. 
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"  We  get  a  very  lively  impression  of  what  travel  in  Peru  means." — Spectator. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  3s.  6d. 

BLUE  BLOOD  AND  RED.    By  Mrs.  L.  E. 
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In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

CRUMBS  OF  FANCY.    By  Lotte. 
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RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  NEW  BOOK. 
TRAFFICS    AND  DISCOVERIES. 
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EDITION  DE  LUXE. 

THE    FIVE   NATIONS.    By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Medium  8vo.  bound  in  Sateen  cloth,  with  embossed  gilt  back  and  monogram 
on  side,  ios.  6d.  net. 
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ADAM   SMITH.    By  Francis  W.  Hirst.  Crown 

8vo.  gilt  top,  flat  back,  2s.  net.  [  Tuesday. 

H.  C.  WELLS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  FOOD  OF  THE  GODS 

AND  HOW  IT  CAME  TO  EARTH. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


SECOND  EDITION,  with  a  New  Chapter  dealing  with  the 
"  Allanton  "  and  "  Knight  Commander." 

WAR  AND   NEUTRALITY  IN  THE  FAR 

EAST.    By  T.  J.  Lau  rence,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE       NAPOLEONIC        EMPIRE  IN 

SOUTHERN  ITALY  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  SECRET 
SOCIETIES.  By  R.  M.  Johnston,  Author  of  "Napoleon:  a  Short  Bio- 
graphy."    With  Maps.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  20s.  net. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.   NEW  VOL. 
THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE   KING.    By  Alfred, 

Lord  Tennyson.  Pott  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Also  in  cloth  elegant,  gilt  back 
and  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net.    Limp  leather,  gilt  back  and  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  BAB  BALLADS.    With  which  are  included 

Songs  of  a  Savoyard.  By  W.  S.  Gilbert.  With  350  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

"Whosoever  Shall  Offend  .  .  ." 


ROSA  N.  CAREY. 


MARK  LEE  LUTHER. 


At  the  Moorings. 
The  Mastery. 


MRS.  MOLESWORTH'S  NEW  BOOK. 
THE    RUBY    RING.     By   Mrs.  Molesworth. 

With  Illustrations  by  Rosie  M.  M.  Pitman.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  Cd. 


VOLUME  V.  READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

Edited  by  the  late  Dean  Stephens  and  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  D.Lilt. 
In  8  Volumes.    Crown  3vo.    With  Maps.    Each  Volume  is  sold  separately,  and 
is  furnished  with  its  own  Index. 

Vol.  V.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE 

REIGNS    OF    ELIZABETH   AND   JAMES   I.   (1558  1625).  By 

W.  H.  Fkere.    7s.  6d. 

•»*  Previously  published  Vols.  I. — IV.  and  VI.    7s.  6d.  each. 


By  BISHOP  WESTCOTT,  D.D. 
PETERBOROUGH    SERMONS.    By  the  late 

Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Durham,  sometime  Canon 
of  Peterborough.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  [Tuesday. 


By  the  late  CANON  AINGER. 
THE  GOSPEL  AND  HUMAN  LIFE.  Sermons 

by  ALFRED  AINGER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  Master  of  the  Temple  and  Canon 
Residentiary  of  Bristol.  Edited,  with  Preface,  by  Canon  BEECHING. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH,  M.A.,  D.D. 
CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER.     Being:  some  Lec- 

tures  on  the  Elements  of  Christian  Ethics.  By  J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH, 
M.A.,  D.D.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS  BY  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 
SEEKING  LIFE,  and  other  Sermons.  By 

the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  PHILLIPS  BROOKS.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E,C 


SCIENTIFIC  FACT  AND  METAPHYSICAL 

REALITY.    By  ROBERT  BRANDON  ARNOLD.    Svo.  ics.  net. 
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— about  the  stars,  our  solar  system,  conditions  essential  to 
human  life,  of  which  they  never  dreamt  before  they  took  up 
Mr.  Wallace's  work.  But  it  need  never  be  a  hard  thing  to  fill 
a  volume  with  fact  and  theory  of  which  the  educated  man  is 
profoundly  ignorant  :  it  would  be  harder  to  fill  one  with  fact 
and  theory  with  which  the  educated  man  is  familiar  more  or 
less.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  rather  cheap,  all-round  science 
about  Mr.  Wallace's  book.  Sometimes  he  makes  himself  a 
little  ridiculous,  as  in  writing  about  the  waste  of  millions  on 
warships,  and  in  urging  that  in  all  large  schoolrooms  sheets 
with  a  million  dots  or  spots  should  be  exhibited  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  scholars  ;  whilst  his  extracts  from  the  poets 
have  a  taste  of  the  quotation  dictionaries.  However  there  is 
plenty  of  good  stuff  in  the  book,  and  once  we  sit  down  to  read 
we  are  tempted  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  over  it. 

"  Literary  Influence  in  British  History."  By  Hon.  A.  S.  C. 
Canning.    London :  Fisher  Unwin.  1904. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  the  value  to  anyone  of  so  paragraphic  a 
sketch  of  such  a  subject,  even  if  it  were  well  written.  But  what 
is  left  to  assess  in  a  book  which  in  summing-up  Byron  lays  it 
down  that  his  "  poetical  influence  was  more  sensual,  enervating 
and  morbidly  exciting  than  improving",  and  adds  that  "His 
poems  were  more  addressed  to  the  indolent,  the  fanciful  and 
the  voluptuous  than  to  the  devout,  the  thoughtful  and  the  intel- 
lectual of  his  fellow  countrymen "  ;  and  quotes  Macaulay's 
"  shrewd  remark  "  in  support  ?  As  an  example  of  style  the 
judgment  of  Dickens  is  typical,  "  No  English  writer  of  his  time 
has  equalled  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  in  arousing  most  intense 
interest  for  the  creations  of  unassisted  imagination."  What  an 
appalling  disregard  of  dates  is  involved  in  the  dictum  that 
Disraeli's  "  works  .  .  .  were  written  apparently  as  a  relief  from 
political  business"!  Indeed,  as  criticism,  the  whole  work  is 
childish.  Even  the  host  of  references  to  good  things  said  by 
other  people  are  clumsily  strung  together. 

"  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bell  Rock."  By  J.  M. 
Campbell.  With  an  Introduction  by  James  Murdoch 
Edinburgh  :  Douglas.    1904.    2s-  6d. 

This  is  distinctly  an  interesting  little  book,  produced  in 
capital  style  by  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Campbell's  is  not  exactly 
the  literary  line.  He  writes  with  a  certain  careless  gaiety  ;  his 
form  wants  finish  ;  but  he  has  really  something  to  say,  and  his 
book  is  well  worth  reading  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  lighthouses.  Life  in  a  lighthouse  is  by  no  means  so 
dull  and  forlorn,  at  least  for  those  who  care  for  noble  seascape 
and  the  beauty  of  cloud  and  mist,  as  commonly  imagined.  Mr. 
Campbell  evidently  lived  it  with  strenuousness  and  delight 
during  his  term  of  service.  The  Bell  Rock  lighthouse  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of  Robert  Stevenson 
— a  "  marvellous  beautiful  structure  rising  in  its  strength  and 
loveliness  out  of  the  deep ".  Struck  by  tremendous  seas  at 
times  the  whole  building  quivers  perceptibly,  but  is  absolutely 
secure  against  wind  and  water. 

"A  Maidstone  Naturalist's  Rambles."  By  J.  B.  Groom. 
Maidstone  :  "The  South- Eastern  Gazette."    1904.   2s.  6d. 

This  unpretentious  little  book  disarms  severe  literary  criti- 
cism. The  writer  strives  not  at  all  after  effect,  and  pours  out 
his  thoughts  and  quotations  and  his  information  in  a  very 
natural  manner.  The  offence  of  self-consciousness  he  never 
commits.  He  is  concerned  with  the  birds  and  flowers  and 
insects  of  the  district  about  Maidstone,  and  is  evidently  a  com- 
petent and  agreeable  field  naturalist.  Sometimes  he  gives  us  a 
happy  touch  :  the  silken  hammocks  of  the  burnet  moths  swing- 
ing among  the  grass  stems  may  recall  pleasant  days  and  places 
indeed.  His  flower  lists  are  alluring.  He  takes  us  to  the 
orchid  fields  :  but  he  does  not  take  us  to  the  Kent  downside 
where  we  have  found  that  strange  plant  the  green-man  orchid, 
Anthropophora,  growing  in  great  quantity,  and  with  it  the  bee, 
the  large  butterfly,  the  green-winged  meadow  and  the  lovely 
pyramidal  orchids.  Kent  remains  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
orchid  counties  in  England. 

"Yvette."  By  Guy  de  Maupassant.  London:  Duckworth. 
1 904.    6.f . 

Why  will  English  people  select  for  translation  as  for  reading 
Maupassant's  "Yvette"?  It  is  one  of  those  stories  which 
nothing  but  the  French  idiom,  the  elusive  allusiveness  of  style, 
so  to  speak,  can  make  endurable.  In  English,  admirably  as  it 
is  translated,  its  prurience  can  only  disgust.  The  idea  in  the 
selection  appears  to  be  to  give  as  varied  examples  of  the  shorter 
stories  as  possible,  and  certainly  as  a  commentary  on  Mau- 
passant's art  the  contrast  of  "  Yvette  "  with  "  Miss  Harriett "  is 
strong  enough.  Mr.  Conrad  writes  a  clever  preface.  But  is 
"  sensible  "  the  adjectival  form  of  "  sensibility"  ? 


LITERARY  NOTES. 
Publishers  are  busy  either  issuing  early  autumn  books  or 
arranging  for  the  publication  of  the  volumes  with  which  they 
hope  to  attract  the  Christmas  present-giver.     The  lists  of 
Nelson,  Blackie  and  Chambers  will  contain  the  usual  brave 
( Continued  on  page  xvi. ) 


MESSRS.  CONSTABLE'S  LIST 
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irsriEw  books. 

LETTERS  OF  BISHOP  STUBBS.  lCdited  and  arranged  by  W.  H 
Hutton,  B.D.    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  17s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT.  By  S.  Armitage-Smith.  With  Porlraits  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo.  18s.  net. 

QUINTIN  HOGG.  A  Biograohy.  By  Etiiei.  M.  Hogc.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.    Illustrated.  Demy8vo.12s.6d.net. 

WILLIAM  COBBETT.  A  Study  of  his  Life  as  shown  in  his  Writings.  By 
E.  I.  Carlyle.    Demy  8vo.  Illustrated,  7s.  6d.  net. 

AGRICULTURAL    AND     PASTORAL     PROSPECTS     IN  SOUTH 

AFRICA.    By  Colonel  Owen  Thomas.    Demy  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CABINET  AND  WAR.     By  Major  Evans  Gordon,  M.P.,  Author  o 

"The  Alien  Question."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

DUKES  AND  POETS  IN  FERRARA.  A  Study  in  the  Politics,  Poetry,  and 
Religion  of  th»  Fifteenth  and  Early  Sixteenth  Centuries  By  Edmund  G. 
Gardner,  Author  of  "  Dante's  Ten  Heavens,"  &c.  With  numerous  Photo- 
gravure Plates.    Demy  8vo.  iSs.  net. 

NAPOLEON'S  BRITISH  VISITORS  AND  CAPTIVES.  1800-1815.  By 
John  CIoldworth  Alger,  Author  of  "The  New  Paiis  Sketch  Book,"  &c. 
Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

SCIENCE  AND   I M MORTALITY.     By  William  Osler,  M.D.,  F.R  S., 

Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford.    2s.  6d. 

BIRD  NOTE3  FROM  THE  NILE.  Fy  Lady  William  Cecil.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Illustrated,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SHELLEY.  An  Essay.  By  A.  A.  Jack,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridg*, 
Author  of  "  Thackeray:  a  Study,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  3s'.  6d.  net. 

LOST  MASTERPIECES.    By  St.  John  Hankin.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE.  By  Field-Marshal  Viscount 
Wolselev,  G.C.M.G.    2  vols,  demy  Svo.  with  Portraits  and  Plans,  vs.  net. 

{.Second  Editicvi. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THE    OLD    ROAD.    Py  H.  Bfi.i  oc.     With  numerous  Photoernvures  and 
other  Illustrations  by  William  Hyde.    MaDs  and  Plans.    31s.  6d.  net. 

INNER  JERUSALEM.    By  A.  Goodrich  Freer,  Author  of  " Outer  Isles." 
Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.  I2«.  6d.  net. 

WAYFARER'S    LOVE.      Poems  edited  bv  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Fcap.  410.    Cover  designed  by  Walter  Crane.    6s.  net. 

GREAT    ENGLISHMEN    OF    THE    16TH    CENTURY.      By  Sidney 
Lee.    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH    METAL-WORK.    93  Drawings  by  William  Twopenny.  Text 
by  Laurence  Binyon.    Imp.  8vo.  15s.  net. 

THE  MODERN  PILGRIMAGE  FROM  THEOLOGY  TO  RELIGION. 

By  R.  L.  Bremnek.    Crown  8vo.  6;. 

MY  SERVICE  IN  THE  INDIAN   ARMY.     By  General  Sir  J.  Luther 
Vaughan.    Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 

LITERARY  PORTRAITS.    By  Charles  Whibley,  Author  of  "A  Book  of 
Scoundre's,"  &c.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS.    Bv  Philip  A.  Wilkins. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits  of  about  400  of  the  recipients.   Imperial  8vo.  21s.  net. 


New  6s.  Novels. 

VERANILDA. 

By  GEORGE  GISSING, 

Author  of  "  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecrod." 

[Second  liuprcs  sion. 

Mr.  H.  G.  WELLS  savs  in  the  Sphere  :— 

"Gissing's  maturest,  latest,  and  most  deliberately  conceived  book." 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtnev  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  :  — 

"  A  work  for  wh'ch  he  was  eminently  fitted  by  his  tastes  and  predilections  ; 
'  Veranilda'  is  an  historical  romance  such  as  we  rarely  see  in  our  modern  times. 
The  author  is  no  pedant  dragging  hi=  learning  with  him  like  a  cumbrous  cloak 
wherever  he  moves  :  he  is  a  scholar  who  has  a  dramatic  joy  in  life,  a  man  who 
can  de'erib^  character,  who  c  in  make  us  leel  the  influence  of  tha  personages 
about  whom  he  talks,  live  their  life  with  them,  understand  their  impulses  and 
their  ways." 


PATHS  OF  JUDGMENT.    By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick.  Author  of  "  The 
Dull  Miss  Archinard,"  "The  Rescue,"  "  The  Confounding  of  Camelia,"  &c. 

BROKE    OF    COVENDEN.    By  J.  C.  Pnaith,  Author  of  "  Mistress  Dorothy 
Marvin."    Second  Edition.    Now  Ready. 

A    JAPANESE    NIGHTINGALE.    By  Onoto  Watanna,  Author   of  the 

"  Heart  of  Hyacinth,"  "  The  Wooing  of  Wistaria,"  &c.  With  Coloured 
Illustrations. 

THE    DIVINE    FIRE.    By  May  Sinclair,  Author  of  "Two  Sides  of  a 

Question." 

THE    BANDOLERO.    By  Paul  Gwyn.ne,  Author  of  "  Marta,"  &c. 

ARCHERS  OF  THE  LONGBOW.    By  Arthur  Moore,  Author  of  "  The 
Knight  Punctilious,"  &c. 


Mr.  JOHN  FOX'S  NEW  BOOK. 

CHRISTMAS    EVE    ON    LONESOME.   By  John  Fox. 

Author  of  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come."  With  Coloured  Illus- 
trations.   3s.  6d.  net. 

OWEN  SEAMEN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

A  HARVEST  OF  CHAFF.  By  Owen  Seaman.  Foolscap  Svo. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
BORROWED  PLUMES.  3s.6d.net. 


MISS  MARY  JOHNSTON'S  NOVELS. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  each.  "  A  Great  Literary  Triumph." — Daily  Chronicle. 

SIR  MORTIMER.    Illustrated  by  F.  C.  YoHN. 

AUDREY.    W  ith  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  F.  C.  YoHN. 

THE  OLD  DOMINION.    With  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 


A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Limited,  16  lames  Street,  Haymarket. 
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GEORGE  ALLEN'S  LIST 

THE    LIFE    OF    SIR  HERBERT 

OAKELEY.     By  E.  M.  OAKELEY.    With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  and 

8  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  276  pp.  cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Times.  —  "Mr.  E.  M.  Oakeley's  volume  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  slipshod 
English  and  false  taste  of  many  musical  biographies." 

IDEALS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  FAITH. 

ESSAYS  by  Sir  OLIVER  LODGE,  V.  V.  BRANFORD,  P.  GEDDES, 
J.  H.  MUIRHEAD,  Hon.  B.  RUSSELL,  J.  THOMSON,  WILFRID 
WARD,  Revs.  R.  BAYNE,  J.  KELMAN,  and  P.  N.  WAGGETT.  Edited 
by  J.  E.  HAND.   356  pp.  erown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.- "  A  remarkable  series  of  articles  illustrating  the  coming 
together  of  the  best  of  thought  in  the  respective  domains  of  religion." 

FROM    A    HOLIDAY  JOURNAL. 

By  Mrs.  E.  T.  COOK.  With  6  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  6  Photogravure. 
Plates  from  Sketches  and  Photos  by  the  Author.  Demy  8V0.  232  pp. 
cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Westminster  Gazette.—"  Italy  and  Switzerland  suggest  the  principal  of  Mrs. 
Cook's  vivid  impressions  of  travel,  and  her  selected  subjects  are  by  no  means  in  well- 
trodden  path>." 

THE    ROAD  TO  MANHOOD.  By 

W.  BEACH  THOMAS.      With  10  Headings  and  4  Full-page  Illustrations 

in  Colour.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  Designed  Cover,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

AtJientzum.  —  "An  excellent  contribution  to  that  good  series  of  boys'  books, 
1  The  Young  England  Library.'  " 

RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE 

ROMAN  FORUM,  1898-1904.  By  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY.  A 
HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS.  With  45  Illustrations  and  a  specially 
drawn  Map.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

Standard.— A  concise  and  learned  handbook  for  travellers  as  indispensable  as 
a  Baedeker." 

THE  SOW'S  EAR.    By  E.  L.  Haver- 

FIELD,  Author  of  "  The  Squire,"  &c.  A  STORY  OF  COUNTY  SOCIETY 
AND  THE  PARVENU.   Crown  8vo.  430  pp.  cloth,  6s. 

To-day.  —  "I  always  experience  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  sound  workmanship 
displayed  in  Miss  Haverfield's  novels,  and  this  book  shows  no  falling  otf  in  this 
respect." 

THE  GLAMOUR  OF  THE  EARTH. 

By  G.  A.  T'..  DF.WAR.  Illustrated  with  4  Full-page  Drawings  in  Photo- 
gravure and  10  Chapter  Headings.    264  pp.  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 

{October  iStli. 

AN  ARTIST'S  LOVE  STORY:  Told 

in  the  Letters  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  Daughters, 
1707-1803.    Edited  by  OSWALD  G.  KNAPP.    Illustrated  with  16  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo.  248  pp.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 
Also  75  Speelal  Copies  on  Hand-made  Paper  with  India  Proofs, 
half-parchment,  25s.  net.  [October  n,tk. 

THE    ART    OF    CREATION.  By 

EDWARD  CARPENTER,  Author  of  "  Towards  Democracy,"  &c.  288  pp. 
Crown  Svo.  5s.  net.  [November. 

The  PRIGE  of  each  Volume  to  NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS   will  he  RAISED 
to  25s,  net  on  January  1,  1905. 

THE  WORKS  OP 


"  THE    LIBRARY    EDITION " 

IS   THE   ONLY   COMPLETE  -  EDITION. 

Edited,  with  Additions,  from  the  Original  Manuscripts, 

BY 

E.  T.  COOK  and  ALEXANDER  WEDDERBURN. 

In  about  33  Volumes  (12  noiv  ready),  issued  in  Chronological  Order. 

Not  sold  separately.    Lai-ije  medium  8vo. 
Holllston  cloth,  21s.  each  vol.  net. 


THE 


JUST  OUT,  VOL.  XIII. 

WORKS    OF  TURNER, 


704  pages,  with  27  Plates,  6  Woodcuts,  and 
4  Facsimiles  of  MS. 

The  remaining  Volumes  will  be  published  at  intervals  of 
about  One  Month. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO  NOVELS  TO  NOTE. 


JOHN  CHILCOTE, 


BY 


Mrs.  KATHERINE  CECIL 
THURSTON. 

6s. 


"A  strange  and  singular  romance." 

World. 

"  In  its  firmly-knit  and  proportioned 
story  and  really  brilliant  characterisa- 
tion it  stands  in  a  place  of  its  own 
among  the  fiction  of  to  day." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

"A  masterly  novel." — Daily  Mail, 

"  Mrs.  Thurston's  remarkable  story 

 at  once  modern,  exciting,  and 

void  of  offence."— Spectator. 


JAN  VAN  DYCK. 

BY 

J.  M0RGAN-DE-GR00T, 

Author  of  "  The  Lotus  Flower." 

6s. 


"  Masterly  power  in  the  delineation 
of  character  a  delightful  and  ar- 
tistic production."  —  Scotsman. 

"  The  portrait  is  the  work  of  a 
master  hand." — Outlook. 


WITH  HOUND  AND  TERRIER  IN 

THE  FIELD.  Pen onal  Reminiscences.  By  ALYS  F.  SERRELL.  Edited 
by  FRANCES  SLAUGHTER.  One  Vol.  demy  8vo.  with  numerous  lllustia 
tions,  15s.  net. 

Contents. — Early  Hunting  Experiences— First  Days  in  Hants  and  Berks — 
Terriers  at  Work  (1)— Terriers  at  Work  (2)— The  Blackmore  Vale— Over  Bank  and 
Timber -The  Otter  in  the  Lyd— The  Bloodhound  in  the  Vale— Good  Sport— The 
Old  Black-and-Tan  Terrier— The  End  of  a  Long  Reign— The  Blackmore  Vale 
Hounds — Echoes  of  the  Chase.  ApDendix  :  Masters  of  the  Blackmore  Vale  Hunt 
— Huntsmen  of  the  Blackmore  Vale  Hunt. 


ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  EMPIRE 

IN  ASIA.  By  the  Earl  of  RONALDSHAY,  F.R:G.S.,  Author  of  "Sport 
and  Politics  under  an  Eastern  Sky."    Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

"It  is  in  Asia  once  again  that  will  be  decided  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  In  Asia  will  be  founded  and  will  increase  great  empires,  and 
whoever  succeeds  in  making  his  voice  heeded  in  the  Far  East  will 
bs  able  also  to  speak  in  dominating  accents  to  Europe." 

Prince  HENRY  DORLEANS  :  Around  Tonkin. 


A    BOOK    OF    THE    SNIPE.  By 

"  SCOLOPAX."    With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

<(  The  writer  is  not  only  an  enthusiastic  snipe-shooter  ;  he  knows  the  bird  and  all 
its  ways  It  is  a  book  which  will  dtlight  any  sportsman,  but  most  of  all  that  sports- 
man to  whom  it  is  particularly  addressed."  —  Scotsman, 

"  The  book,  by  reason  of  its  subject  muter  and  its  style,  will,  without  doubt, 
take  its  place  amongst  the  classics  of  sport." — Perthshire  Advertiser. 

"  There  are  few  who  wi'l  grudge  five  shillings  for  such  an  interesting  whiff  from 
the  snipe-haunted  marshes." — Northern  Chronicle. 


A     HISTORY     OF  SCOTLAND 

FROM  THE  ROMAN  OCCUPATION.  By  ANDREW  LANG.  Vol 
III.  With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Montrose  (after  Honlhorst).  Demy  8vo. 
15s.  net. 

Contents  :— Charles  I.  The  Beginning  of  Evils,  1625-1633 — The  Liturgy  and 
the  Covenant,  1633-1638  — The  Bishops'  War,  1639 — The  Scots  Invasion  of  England, 
1640— The  Year  of  Montrose,  1644-1645— The  Revenge  of  the  Covenanter-,  1645  — 
Kirk's  Triumph.  National  Ruin,  1648-1650 — Cromwell  and  Scotland,  t65o-i6;t  — 
From  Worcester  to  the  Restoration,  i6si-i6'o — The  Restoration,  1660-1666 — The 
Sirife  with  the  Covenanters.  i667-i6->9— Bothwell  Budge,  1679-1680 -The  Killing 
Time,  1680-1685— Argyll's  Rising,  1685. 


A  HISTORY  OF  CRITICISM  AND 

LITERARY  TASTE  IN  EUROPE.  Fom  the  Earliest  Texts  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D. 
Aberd.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  Univer>ity  of 
Edinburgh.     Third  and  Concluding  Volume,  MODERN  CRITICISM. 

Demy  8vo.  2cs.  net. 

<l  A  work  of  conscientious  labour,  of  high  sincerity,  and  of  immense  learning.  It 
will  be  invaluable  to  the  real  student." — Standard. 

"Each  pet iod  or  phase  of  criticism  and  the  literature  with  which  it  deals  have 
been  clearly  summarised  and  surveyed  by  the  master  hand." — Morning  Post. 


THE  SIKHS.    By  General  Sir  John  J.  H. 

GORDON,  K.C.B.   With  Illustrations  bythe  Author.   Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


London:  GEORGE  ALLEN,  156  Charing  Cross  Road. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.— Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY 

OF  RELIGION.  By  GEORGE  GALLOWAY,  B.D. 
Contents. — Hegel  and  the  Later  Tendency  of  Religious  Philosophy —The 
Natural  Sciences,  Ethics,  and  Religion— Religious  Development:  iis  HistTy 
and  Interpretation  —  On  the  Distinction  of  Inner  and  Outer  Experience  — The 
Ultimate  Basis  and  Meaning  of  Religion  — Philosophy  and  Theology  :  the  Ritschhan 
Standpoint— Index.  . 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD,      SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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show,  and  some  interesting  books  are  on  the  stocks,  but  on 
the  whole  no  publisher  complains  that  he  is  overburdened  with 
business. 

The  first  important  book  on  the  Tibet  expedition  will  be 
Lieut. -Col.  L.  A.  Waddell's,  which  Mr.  Murray  will  publish. 
Col.  Waddell  was  chief  medical  officer  of  the  mission. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais'  "  Mammals  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ",  illustrated  with  eighteen  photogravures 
by  the  author,  thirty-one  coloured  plates  by  the  author,  Mr. 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  sixty-three 
uncoloured  plates  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans  in 
November. 

The  concluding  volumes  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  "  History  of 
the  English  Church  ':  will  deal  with  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  (i 558-1625),  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Frere,  the  English 
Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Overton 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Relton,  and  the  English  Church  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Warre  Cornish  M.A.,  Vice- 
Provost  of  Eton  College. 

Professor  Herford's  Browning  will  be  the  next  volume  added 
to  Messrs.  Blackwood's  series  of  Modern  English  Writers. 
Another  book  which  the  Blackwoods  will  issue  shortly  is  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Harris'  novel  entitled  "  The  Career  of  Harold 
Endsleigh." 

"The  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins",  arranged  by 
Mr.  Richard  Harris,  K.C.,  are  among  the  new  books  on  Mr. 
Edward  Arnold's  autumn  list. 

Mr.  Robert  Barr's  new  volume  of  stories  will  appear  in  a  few 
days.  Messrs.  Methuen  are  the  publishers.  The  title  is  "  The 
Lady  Electra  ".  Mr.  Le  Queux's  "  The  ClosecTBook  "  is  also  on 
the  eve  of  publication  by  the  same  firm. 

"  A  Lady  in  Waiting  "  is  the  title  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anstruther's 
new  novel  which  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  will  publish  on  Tuesday. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Hussey,  the  well- 
known  Kerry  land  agent,  prepared  by  Mr.  Home  Gordon, 
which  should  throw  intimate  light  on  the  Irish  land  question 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Duckworth. 

Another  book  which  Messrs.  Duckworth  have  ready  is  "The 
Golden  Age  of  Classic  Christian  Art ",  a  study  of  the  mosaics 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome,  by  Jean  Paul  Richter  and 
A.  Cameron  Taylor.  It  will  give  an  analysis  of  the  ancient 
mosaics  and  will  contain  among  other  illustrations  twenty 
coloured  reproductions.  From  the  same  firm  we  are  also  to 
have  "  Rubens  ",  by  Max  Rooses,  of  the  Plantin  Museum  at 
Antwerp,  translated  by  Harold  Child,  and  "  George  Romney 
and  his  Works  ",  by  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower. 

Mr.  George  Allen  will  publish  next  week  a  book  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  B.  Dewar  on  "The  Glamour  of  the  Earth "  with  four 
full-page  photogravure  and  other  illustrations,  and  in  Novem- 
ber Mr.  Edward  Carpenter's  new  book  on  "The  Art  of 
Creation  ". 

Professor  Vambery's  "Story  of  My  Struggles" — a  very 
remarkable  story — will  be  published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  next 
week. 

To  "  Canada :  Britain's  Largest  Colony ",  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Haydon,  which  Messrs.  Cassell  are  adding  to  their  Empire 
Series,  Lord  Strathcona  will  contribute  an  Introduction. 

New  periodical  enterprises  are  announced  by  Messrs. 
Harmsworth,  "The  World  and  His  Wife",  and  by  the  Bible 
Society  "The  Bible  in  the  World". 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Drane  has  in  preparation  Mr.  Tom  Browne's 
Annual,  and  "  Scrap  Ironies  "  by  Cyril  Hurst,  with  illustrations 
by  Mr.  A.  Carruthers  Gould — a  son  of  F.  C.  G.  Mr.  Drane 
is  also  publishing  "The  White  Lady  of  the  Zenana"  by  Dr. 
Helen  Bourchier. 

Messrs.  Gay  and  Bird  will  publish  on  the  20th  inst.  a  Dart- 
moor story  called  "The  Affair  at  the  Inn",  by  Mrs.  Wiggin, 
Miss  Mary  Findlater,  Miss  Jane  Findlater  and  Mr.  Allan 
McAulay,  the  advance  orders  for  which  they  announce  "  exceed 
their  expectations  ". 

Messrs.  Treherne  and  Co.  are  issuing  a  new  series  of 
children's  favourites,  such  as  "Puss  in  Boots"  and  "Old  King 
Cole  ",  under  the  title  "  The  Stump  Books  ".  They  have  also 
in  hand  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen's  "  More  Queer  Things  about 
Japan  ". 

Mr.  John  Long  announces  a  novel  entitled  "The  Storm  of 
London  with  the  assurance  that  "no  novel  published  within 
recent  times  is  comparable  with  it  for  audacity ".  "  The 
author  possesses  rare  courage  "  says  the  publisher.  So  does 
the  publisher. 

The  publication  of  the  new  biography  of  Robert  Stephen 
Hawker,  late  Vicar,  of  Morwenstow,  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Byles,  which  Mr.  John  Lane  announced  for  this  autumn, 
will  be  postponed  until  the  beginning  of  next  year.  The  fresh 
interest  raised  in  Hawker  by  the  dedication  of  the  memorial 
window  in  Morwenstow  church  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  light 
much  new  material. 

[Continued 6n page  xvifi.) 


FROM  MR.  JOHN  LANE'S  LIST 


Mr.  John  Lane  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  publish 
on  October  \%th  a  charmingly  illustrated  hook 
describing  an  Unconventional  J  'oyage  from  Switzer- 
land to  Teddington. 

THE  LOG  OF  THE  GRIFFIN 
THE  LOG  OF  THE  GRIFFIN 

By  DONALD  MAXWELL.    With  no  Illustrations  (,6 
coloured)  by  the  Author  and  Cot  i  'ington  Taylor. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


Mr.  Lane  will  also  issue  on  October  18/// 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  JOHN  DAVIDSON 
SELECTED  POEMS  OF  JOHN  DAVIDSON 

F'cap.  8vo.    Leather,  5s.  net  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


FIFTY  LEADERS  of  BRITISH  SPORT 
FIFTY  LEADERS  of  BRITISH  SPORT 

By  ERNEST  ELLIOTT.  With  Biographical  Sketches  and  an 
Introduction  by  F.  G.  AFLALO.    Small  folio.  21s.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  Mr.  Elliott  is  heartily  to  be  congratulated  on  the 

splendid  success  he  has  achieved  Mr.  Aflalo  has  succeeded  in  giving 

us  within  a  small  compass  the  essential  facts  concerning  each  man's  sporting 

career  In  its  general  get-up  the  volume  could  not  very  well  have  been 

improved  upon." 


EMILE  ZOLA:  Novelist  and  Reformer. 
EMILE  ZOLA:  Novelist  and  Reformer. 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

By  ERNEST  ALFRED  VIZETELLY.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo.  2is.  net. 


Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  (in  T.  P.'s  Weekly).  -  "  It  is  a  story  of 
fascinating  interest,  and  it  is  told  admirably  by  Mr.  Vizetelly.  I 
can  promise  anyone  who  takes  it  up  that  he  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  lav  it  down  again." 

Daily  Chronicle.—"  The  noblest  Frenchman  of  his  generation. 
 Mr.  Vizetelly  has  told  the  story  of  his  life  faithfully,  sympa- 
thetically, judiciously,  and  with  no  little  charm.  In  550  pages  not 
one  is  superfluous." 

Daily  News.—"  A  volume  of  singular,  in  places  of  quite  absorb- 
ing, interest." 

Standard.—' 1  The  book  paints  Zola  at  full  length  A  veritable 

human  document." 


OLD  ENGLISH  SONGS  AND  DANCES 
OLD  ENGLISH  SONGS  AND  DANCES 

Selected  and  arranged,  with  46  Illustrations  in  colour,  by 
W.  GRAHAM  ROBERTSON,  Author  of  "  A  Masque  of  May 
Morning."    Large  folio.  21s.  net. 


EVERYDAY  PEOPLE 
EYERYDAY  PEOPLE 

By  CHAS.  DANA  GIBSON.  A  New  Album  of  Drawings  uniform 
with  "  The  Weaker  Sex  "  &c.    Oblong  folio.    In  box.  20s. 


CHARMS 

By  the  EARL  OF  IDDESLEIGH.  Author  of  "  Luck  o'  Lassen- 
dale."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "A  good  old-fashioned  story,  told  in  a  good  old- 
fashioned  way." 

Morning  Post.  —  "  Delightfully  unconventional  and  full  of  interest  

A  very  bright,  readable  story." 


SIR  BEYILL 

By  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  THYNNE.    With  Illustrations 

by  J.  Ley  Pethybridge.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  A  strong  and  fascinating  romance." 
Academy. — "Altogether  delightful." 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  (in  the  Referee).— "  A  most  delightful  book." 


PERRONELLE 

By  VALENTINA  HAWTREY.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Spectztor. — "A  singularly  engaging  romance." 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  A  most  charming  mediaeval  romance." 
Daily  Mews.— "  That  rare  thing  — a  successful  romance  of  the  Middle 
Ages." 


READY  SHORTLY.      A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

LIFE    IN   A   GARRISON  TOWN 

By  Ex-Lieutenant  BILSE. 
With  a  Preface  written  by  the  Author  when  in  London.  Cs. 


JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  LONDON  and  NEW  YORK. 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS' 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  four  following  books  have  been  published  this  week  : — 

1.  THE  LAW  of  PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA. 

A  Working  Hypothesis  for  the  Systematic  Study  of  Hypnotism,  Spiritism, 
Mental  Therapeutics,  &c.  By  Thomson  J.  Hudson,  author  of  "  The  Future 
Life,"  &c.    Ninth  Impression.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

2.  THE  HEART  of  the  ORIENT.  Saunter- 

ings  through  Georgia,  Armenia,  Persia,  Turkomania,  and  Turkestan,  to  the 
Vale  of  Paradise.  By  Michael  Myers  Shoemaker,  author  of  "  The  Great 
Siberian  Railway,"  "  Islands  of  the  Southern  Seas,"  &c.  With  52  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. ; 

3.  THE  STORY  of  ANGLO-SAXON  INSTI- 
TUTIONS ;  OR,  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT.    By  Sidney  C.  Tapp.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 

This  work  traces  the  rise  of  local  government  and  Constitutional  law. 

4.  MEMORIES    of  JANE  CUNNINGHAM 

CROLY,  "JENNY  JUNE."    Edited  by  a  Memorial  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  Press  Club  of  New  York  City.    8vo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 
This  is  a  volume  of  tributes  from  the  friends  and  associates  of  this  Drcminent 
club-woman,  written  with  many  letters  and  a  biographical  sketch.    Mrs.  Croly 
was  closely  identified  with  all  the  movements  in  England  and  America  for  the 
broadening  of  woman's  sphere. 


THE  MASTER'S  VIOLIN.     By  Myrtle  Reed, 

Uniform  with  "  Lavender  and  Old  Lace."    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
ibis  is  a  captivating  love  story  written  in  M:ss  Reed's  happiest  vein.  The 
thousands  who  have  enjoyed  the  gentle  humour  and  delicate  sentiment  of  "  Lavender 
and  Old  Lace  "  will  find  the  same  qualities  expressed  in  "  The  Master's  Violin." 


A   MEDIiEYAL   PRINCESS.    The  True  Story 

of  Jacqueline,  last  independent  Sovereign  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Hainaut, 
1401-'  436.  By  Ruth  Putnam,  Author  of  "William  the  Silent,"  &c.  Illus- 
trated.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  9s.  net. 


MR.    WIND    AND     MADAM    RAIN.  By 

Paul  de    Musset.    Translated  by   Emily  Makepeace.     Uniform  with 
Cruikshank's  "  Fairy   Book."     With   25   quaint   full-page   illustrations  by 
Charles  Bennett.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £s. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  a  delightfully  fanciful  child's  story,  famous  half  a  century  ago. 

The  illustrations  have  been  redrawn  and  enlarged  from  the  originals,  and  add 

greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book- 


COPYRIGHT    CASES    AND  DECISIONS. 

-  A  Summary  orthe  Leading  American  Decisions  of  the  Law  of  Copyright,  and 
cm  Literary  Prop-rty,  from  1891  to  J003,  together  with  a  selection  of  recent 
Copyright  Pensions  of  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  and  the  Text 
of  the  United  States  Copyright  Statutes.  Compiled  by  Arthur  S.  Hamlin, 
and  published  for  the  American  Publishers'  Copyright  League.  8vo.  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net  ;  sheep,  ics.  6d.  net. 


MUSIC     AND     MUSICIANS.      By  Albert 

Lavignac.  With  94  Illustrations  and  5.0  Examples  in  Musical  Notation. 
Translated  by  William  Marchant.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited, 
with  an  Apoendix  on  Music  in  America,  and  the  Present  State  of  the  Art  of 
Music,  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  net. 


WHEN    WILDERNESS  WAS 

Romance.  By  Randall  Parrish.  With  6  Pici 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 


KING.  A 

res  in   full  colour. 


ADDRESSES       AND  PRESIDENTIAL 

MESSAGES  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  igo2-igo4.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 


Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


Standard  Library  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Works. 
Popular  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  es. 
In  the  selection  of  the  speeches  included  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
subjects  which  seem  hkely  in  themselves  to  possess  continued  important,  and  to 
■-hose  which  will  be  of  special  interest  during  the  present  vear,  as  expressions  of 
the  methods  of  thought  and  of  the  principles  of  action  of  the  President. 

THE   REPUBLICAN   PARTY.    A  History  of 

its  Fifty  \  ears' Existerce,  together  with  a  Record  of  its  Measures  and  its 
Leaders.  1854-1904-  By  Francis  Curtis.  With  a  Foreword  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  with  Introductions  from  Hon.  William  P.  Frye,  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  from  Hon.  Ioseph  G.  Cannon, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  With  Frontispieces  in  photogra- 
vure.   2  vols.    Svo.  cloth.    251.  net. 

Mr   Curtis  Ins  produced  a  work  that  should  be  welcomed  not  only  by 
Republicans  but  by  every  student  of  the  political  history  of  our  nation. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD  :  And  his  Relation  to  the 


An  Appreciation  and  Criticism.  By  William 
With  two  Portraits.    Crown  8vo.-clcth  extra.'  7s.'T5tf:- 


Thought  of  our  Ti 
Harbuti  Dawson. 
net. 

''  This  is  an  exceedingly  able  book." -Sheffield  Telegraph 
(  A  thoughtful  and  intelligent  aporeciation."— Scotsman 

He  writes  well  and  takes  his  subject  seriously."—  Westminster  Gazette 
']  This  book  has  ability. "—Christian  World.  -  "***f!s 

"  Mr.  Dawson  has  written  a  refreshing  and  suggestive  book. "— -  Yorkshire  Post. 


New  List  now  ready. 


NOTABLE  NEW  BOOKS 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  LIFE. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  STRUGGLES. 

The  Memoirs  of  ARMINIUS  VAMBERY,  C.V.O.,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languag  es  in  the  University  of  Budapest,  with  Photogravure  and  other 
Illustrations. 

2  vols.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  21s.  net. 


THE  STORY  OF  MY  STRUGGLES. 

The  Memoirs  of  ARMINIUS  VAMBERY,  C.V.O.  Vambery's  early 
privations,  his  hazardous  adventures  in  the  East,  and  his  relations  with 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  and  other  monarchs  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
world  are  fully  recounted  in  these  memoirs. 


A  MODERN  INVESTIGATION. 

WELLINGTON'S     OPERATIONS  IN 
THE  PENINSULA  (1808  1814). 

By  Captain  LEWIS  BUTLER. 

With  Maps.    2  vols.    Cloth,  32s.  net.    Also  in  Six  Paper  Parts, 
at  5s.  each  net. 


"TERROR,  EMPIRE,  AND  RESTORATION." 

A    LEADER    OF    SOCIETY  AT 
NAPOLEON'S  COURT. 

By  CATHERINE  BEAME. 
Fully  Illustrated.    Large  crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


POETS,  HISTORIANS,  AND  NOVELISTS. 

LITERARY    INFLUENCE  IN 

BRITISH  HISTORY. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  S.  G.  CANNING. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 


CLERICAL  MEMORIES. 

OLD   TIMES    AND  NEW. 

By  CANON  TETLEY,  D.D, 
New  Edition.    With  Frontispiece.    7s.  6d.  net. 


PETRARCH  AND  LAURA. 

THE  SECRET  OF  PETRARCH. 

By  E.  J.  MILLS. 
With  Thirteen  Photogravure  Plates,  one  in  Colour.    12s.  net. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  GREAT  STATESMAN. 

MY    MEMORY   OF  GLADSTONE. 

By  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 
With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  (Second  Impression)  2s.  6d.  net. 


THE   WORKS  OF 

MARK  RUTHERFORD. 

New  Popular  Edition.    Five  volumes.    Cloth,  is.  net. 


NEW 
6S. 

NOVELS. 
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24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON  •  VXD 
NEW  YORK. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  LONDON. 
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Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  are  now  publishing  a  new  volume  in 
their  Mediaeval  Town  series  dealing  with  Ferrara.  It  will  be 
written  by  Miss  Eila  Noyes  and  illustrated  by  Miss  Dora 
Noves,  who  collaborated  in  "  Saints  of  Italy  :  Legends  Re- 
told ". 

"The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis"  has  been  done  into 
English  by  Mr.  James  Rhoades,  and  will  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall  forthw  ith.  Through  the  same  house  we  are 
to  have  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney's  critical  studies  on  "The  Feminine 
Note  in  Fiction  ". 

United  States'  histories  increase  and  multiply.  Messrs. 
Putnam  have  a  new  one  coming,  by  Mr.  W.  Chancellor  and 
Mr.  F.  Hewes.    It  will  be  in  ten  volumes. 

Messrs.  Lippincott  will  shortly  issue  in  England  "  Modern 
Industrial  Progress  "',  by  C.  H.  Cochrane,  a  volume  describing 
what  has  been  done  in  the  last  few  years,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  invention  and  mechanical  construction,  from  sky- 
scrapers to  wireless  telegraphy.    It  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

The  firm  of  the  late  E.  J.  Brill  of  Leyden  are  issuing  several 
additions  to  the  Semitic  Study  series,  edited  by  Professors 
Gottheil  and  Jastrow.  These  selections  from  important  Semitic 
texts  in  the  various  divisions  of  Semitic  literature  are  published 
in  handy  form  at  moderate  prices. 

Messrs.  Greening  are  issuing  a  complete  reprint  of  the 
novels  of  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus,  whose  work  forms  the  subject  of 
an  article  by  Dr.  Ramsey  Colles  in  the  October  "  Westminster 
Review." 

The  Hon.  Alexander  YVilmot,  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Cape  Colony,  who  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to 
England,  is  seeing  through  the  press  his  "  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Richard  Southey,"  which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston 
and  Co.  will  publish  early  in  November.  The  biography  will 
include  many  hitherto  unpublished  letters  throwing  light  on 
the  history  of  South  Africa  during  the  nineteenth  century. 


Guns,    Ammunition   and  Tackle    (A.    \Y.    Money  and  Others). 
Macmillan.    8  s.  6d.  net. 


Reprints  and  Translations 
le  Tragedies  of  Sophocles  (Translated  into  English  Prose  by  Sir 
Richard  C.  Jebb).    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  $s. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

Corot  (Ethel  Birnstingl  and  Alice  Pollard).    Mcthuen.    2s.  6d.  net. 
How  to  Identify  Portrait  Miniatures  (Dr.  Williamson).    Bell.    6s.  net. 
The  Life  of  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti  (Ascanio  Condivi.    Done  into 
English  by  Herbert  P.  Home).    Boston:  Updike. 

Biography 

William  Cobbett :  a  Studv  of  His  Life  as  shown  in  His  Writings 
(E.  J.  Carlyle).    Constable.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction 

A  Japanese  Nightingale  (Onoto  Watanna).    Constable.  6s. 

Charms  (Earl  of  Iddesleigh).    John  Lane.  6s. 

The  Mastery  (Mark  Lee  Luther).     Macmillan.  6s. 

The  Marriage  Yoke  (Arabella  Renealy).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6.f. 

Netsuke  (par  Paul  Riversdale).    Paris  :  Lemerre.  4/r. 

The  Shadow  on  the  Wall  (M.  E.  Coleridge)  ;  The  Rambling  Rector 

(Eleanor  Alexander).    Arnold.    6s.  each. 
Aunt  Huldah  (G.  M.  Cooke  and  A.  Macgovvan).     Hodder  and 

Stoughton.  6s. 

Two  Queenslanders  and  their  Friends  (Frances  Campbell).    De  La 

More  Press.    35.  6d. 
The  Silver  Poppy  (Arthur  Stringer).     Methuen.  6s. 
The  Dream  of  Peace  (Francis  Gribble),  6s.  ;  The  Tadpole  of  an 

Archangel,  &c.  (Major  YV.  P.  Drury),  3*.  6d.    Chapman  and 

Hall. 

Teresa  of  Yvatling  Street  (Arnold  Bennett).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6.f. 
For  People  who  Laugh  (Adair  Welcker).    San  Francisco  :  Welcker. 
The  House  on    the  Hill    (Rene    Boylesve.     Translated  from  the 

French  by  Jane  Hutchison).    Nutt.  6s. 
Blind  Policy  (George  Manville  Fenn) ;  Lady  Sylvia  (Lucas  Cleeve). 

Long.    6s.  each. 
The  Ring  from  Jaipur  (Frances  M.  Peard).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

History 

Ivan  the  Terrible  (K.  Waliszewski.    Translated  from  the  French  by 

Lady  Mary  Loyd).     Heinemann.     14.V.  net. 
Modern   Tariff  History  :    Germany — United  States — France  (Percy 

Ashley).    Murray.     10s.  6d.  net. 
Ring  Leopolds  Rule  in  Africa  (Edmund  D.  Morel).  Heinemann. 

15.J.  net. 

Illustrations  of  Irish  History  and  Topography,  mainly  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  (C.  Litton  Falkiner).    Longmans.     \%s.  net. 

A  History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  from  its  Discovery  to  its  Absorp- 
tion into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (Henry  Gyles  Turner. 
2  vols.).    Longmans.  2\s. 

The  Story  of  Ferrara  (Ella  Noyes).     Dent.    4*.  6d.  net. 

A  Mediaeval  Princess  (Ruth  Putnam).    Putnams.    gs.  net. 

The  Republican  Party:  A  History  of  its  50  Years'  Existence  &c. 
(Francis  Curtis.    2  vols. ).     Putnams.  25j-.net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 
The  Angler's  Secret  (Charles  Bradford).    Putnams.    y.  6d.  net. 
Fifty  Leaders  of  British  Sport  (F.  G.  Aflalo).    Lane.    21s.  net. 
The  Kennel  Handbook  (C.  J.  Davies).    John  Lane.    3*.  net. 
Partridge  Driving  (Charles  E.  A.  Alington).    Murray.    $s.  net. 
My  Sporting  Holidays  (Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr).    Arnold.    12*.  6d. 
net. 


The  Bab  Ballads  (W.  S.  Gilbert).    Macmillan.    js.  6d. 
The  Letters  of  Thomas  Grav  (Edited  by  Duncan  C.  Tovey.   Vol.  II  ). 
Bell. 

Swinburne's  Poems  (Yol.  III.).    Chatto  &  Windus.    6*.  net. 

King  Henry  V.  ;  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ;  Pericles ;  Julius  Ccesar. 

Heinemann.    6d.  net  each. 
Life  of  Napoleon  I.  (J.  H.  Rose.    2  vols.).    Bell.    10.?.  net. 

School  Books 

The  Matriculation  French  Reader  (Edited  by  J.  A.  Perret).  Give. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Hebrew  Monarchy  :  Solomon-Captivity  (Rev.  A.  R.  Whitham), 

3,r.  6d.  net  ;  Lectures  Scientifiques :  a  French  Reader  (W.  G. 

Hartog),  5^.  Rivingtons. 
Matriculation  English  Course  (W.  H.  Low  and  John  Briggs.  Second 

Edition).  Clive.  3.?.  6d. 
The  Geography  of  British  South  Africa  (G.  T.  Warner),  zs:  ;  Milton's 

Comus  (Edited  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Phillips),  is.  6d.  Blackie. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel  Economy  (Wm.  H.  Booth  and  fohn  B.  C. 

Kershaw).    Constable.    6s.  net. 
Philosophy  as  Scientia  Scientiarum  and  a  History  of  Classifications  of 

the  Sciences  (Robert  Flint).    Blackwood.     10s.  6d.  net. 
Fetichism  in  West  Africa  :  Forty  Years'  Observation  of  Native  Customs 

and  Superstitions  (Rev.  Robert    Hamill  Nassau).  Duckworth. 

"js.  6d.  net. 

A  Short  Treatise    on    Anti-Typhoid  Inoculation  (A.   E.  Wright). 

Constable.    Jr.  6d.  net. 
Fireside  Astronomy  (D.  W.  Horner).    Witherby.    is.  6d.  net. 
Mure  Popular  Fallacies  (Quillet*,  $s.  net ;  Modern  Philosophers  and. 

the  "  Per  Quern  "  (G.  E.  Tarner),  is:  Stock. 

Theolocy 

Sermons  to  Young  Men  (R.  J.  Campbell).  Brown,  Langham.  3*.  6d. 
The  Word  and  Sacraments    and    Other    Papers  (Thomas  Dehany 

Bernard).    Bemrose.    3*.  6d 
The  Face  Beyond  the  Door  (Coulson    Kernahan).     Hodder  and 

Stoughton.  Pi: 

The  Golden  Book  of  John  Owen  :  Passages  from  the  Writings  of  the- 
Rev.  John  Owen  (Chosen  and  Edited  by  James  Moffat)  ;  Text-> 
Studies  for  a  Year  (Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland,  Rev.  F.  Baylis,  Rev* 
W.  R.  Blackett).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6*.  each. 

Travel 

The  Mystic  Mid-Region:  the  Deserts  of  the  South- West  (Arthur  J. 

Burdick).    Putnams.    9*.  net. 
Through  the  Unknown  Pamirs  :  The  Second  Danish  Pamir  Expedition, 

1898-9  (O.  Olufsen).     Heinemann.    155.  net. 
Three  Men  in  .a  Motor  Car  (Hugh  Rochfort  Maxsted).  Treherne. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Queer  Things  about  Japan  (Douglas  Sladen).  Treherne.  7*.  6d.  net. 
Mediterranean    Winter    Resorts   (E.    A.    Reynolds-Ball.     2  vols.). 

Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney.    3*.  6d.  each. 
Adventures  in  Tibet  (Sven  Hedin).     Hurst  and  Blackett. 
Philip's  Handy- Volume  Atlas  of  London  (Fourth  Edition  ;  Revised 

and  Enlarged).     Philip.  5*. 
Surrey  and  Sussex  (C.  S.  Ward.    Third  Edition.    Revised).  Dulaif. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Old  Ingleborough  (Plerbert  M.  White).  Stock. 

Verse 

(in  Echoing  Shores  and  other  Verses  (C.  H.  St.  L.  Russell).  Bristol: 

Arrowsmith.  Is. 
A  Flock  of  Dreams  (Elizabeth  Gibson).    Elkin  Mathews,  is. 

Miscellaneous 

Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Prospects  of  South  Africa  (Owen  Thomas)- 
Constable.  6*. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  A  Statistical  Account  of,  1902-3  (T.  A. 

Coghlan).  Sydney. 
Book  Prices  Current,  1904.  Stock. 

Bulletin  Russe  de  Statistique  Financiere  et  de  Legislation  (Annee  1904. 

Livraison  I.).    S.-Petersbourg  :  Imprimerie  v.  Kirschbaum. 
Free  Trade  Movement,  The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  (W.  Cunninghame). 

Clay.    2*.  6d.  net. 
French  Literature,  A  Note-Book  of  (Philip  C.  Yorke.    Vol.  II. : 

XIX.  Century).    Blackie.    4*.  6d.  net. 
German  Schools,  Notes  on  (William  H.  Winch).    Longmans.  6s. 
Industrial  Co-operation  (Edited  by  Catherine  Webb).  Co-operative 

Union  Limited.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Land  of  the  Future,  The  (Wilhelm  von  Polenz.    Authorised  transla- 
tion by  Lily  Wolffsohn).    Williams  and  Norgate. 
My  Recollections  (Princess  Catherine  Radziwill).    Isbister.  16s. 
Pages  from  a  Country  Diary  (Percival  Somers).    Arnold,    "js.  6d. 
Thackeray's  Letters  to  an  American  Family  (With  an  Introduction  by 

Lucy  W.  Baxter).    Smith.  Elder.    6s.  net. 
Work   and    Wages.      Part    I.  :    Foreign    Competition    (Sydney  J. 

Chapman.    With  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Brassey).  Longmans. 

7*.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October  : — The  Estate  Magazine, 
6d*  ;  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Zs.  6d.  ;  The  Lamp,  l$c.  ; 
The  Forum,  30i-     Public  Works,  is. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS'S  New  Books. 


COLLECTED  LIBRARY  EDITION  IN  SIX  VOLUMES  OF 

MR.  SWINBURNE'S 

POETICAL  WORKS. 

The  first  Three  Vobimes  are  now  ready,  and  succeeding  volumes  will  be  pub- 
lished at  short  intervals,  at  6s.  net  each,  or  36s.  net  for  the  six  Volumes.  Subscrip- 
tions can  be  accepted  only  for  complete  Sets. 


JUSTIN  MCCARTHYS  NEW  BOOK.  Den 


vo.  cloth,  12s. 


THE    STORY  OF    AN  IRISHMAN. 

Ey  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  Author  of  "  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times." 

fl  Pleasant  reading  The  record  of  a  fine  career  of  generous  public  service." 

  Daily  Mail. 

ARNOLD  BENNETT'S  NEW  NOVEL.    Crown  ;vo.  cbth,  €s. 

TERESA   OF    WATLING  STREET. 

By  ARNOLD  BENNETT,  Author  of  "  The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel." 
With  8  Illustrations  by  FRANK.  GILLETT. 


FRANK  RICHARDSON'S  NEW  NOVEL.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

THERE    AND  BACK. 

By  FRANK  RICHARDSON,  Author  of  "  The  Bayswater  Miracle." 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE     ENDLESS    HERITAGE.     By  Chris 

HEALY,  Author  of  "  Confessions  of  a  Journalist." 

DAYENTRY'S     DAUGHTER.     By  Harold 

BINDLOKS,  Author  of  "  TheConcession-Hunters. " 

THE  SCHEMERS  :  a  Story  of  To-Day.    By  E.  F. 

_  HARKINS. 

"  Very  realistic  and  suggestive,  it  is  marked  by  many  touches  of  humour  and 
shafts  of  satire.'  —Daily  Mail. 

ET  TU,  SE  JANE  !   A  Story  of  Capri  in  the  Days 

of  Tiberius,    by  JULIA  H.  TWELLS. 

"  Written  in  exceptionally  taking  style  The  exciting  adventures  add  to 

the  charm  of  the  romance." — Birmingham  Post. 

A  VERY  QUEER  BUSINESS.     By  William 

WESTALL,  Author  of  "  With  the  Red  Eagle. 
"The  best  story  deals  with  factory  life  in  Lancashire.    It  is  easy  to  see  tbat  Mr. 
Westall  has  studied  both  the  Lancashire  people  and  their  work  to  good  purpose." 

Yorkshire  Post. 

MORGANATIC.     By  Max   Nordau.  Translated 

by  Elizabeth  Lee.  [October  27. 

THE  DREXEL  DREAM.    By  W.  A.  Mackenzie, 

Author  of  "  His  Majesty's  Peacock."  [November  3. 

BELLAMY    THE    MAGNIFICENT.    By  Roy 

Hornim  an.    [November  10. 

STUDIES  IN    ASTRONOMY.    By  J.  Ellard 

Gore,  F.R.A.S.    With  8  Illustrations.    Crown  £vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
"  A  book  in  which  all  lovers  of  the  mystery  of  the  immensity  and  order  of  our 
universe  will  find  much  to  learn  and  much  to  interest  them.  '—Daily  Graphic. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  DRAMA.    By  W. 

Davenport  Adams.    Vol.  I.  (A  to  G).    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  ios.  £d.  net. 
"  Indispensable  to  every  enthusiastic  playgoer." — Tatler. 

THE    ST.    MARTIN'S  LIBRARY. 

Pott  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  each  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net  each. 
NEW  VOLUMES  IN  THE  PRESS. 

MEMORIES    AND    PORTRAITS.     By  R.  L. 

Stevenson. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    By  Daniel  Defoe.  With 

37  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST 

TABLE.    By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    Illustrated  by  J.  G.  Thomson 

THE  DECAMERON  OF  BOCCACCIO. 
THE    OPEN    AIR.    By  Richard  Jefferies. 

LONDON.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN.    By  Sir 

Walter  Besant. 

YIRGIMIBUS  PUERISQUE.    By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 

SON. 

MEN  AND  BOOKS.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
THE  POCKET  R.  L.  S. :  Favourite  Passages  from  Stevenson's 

Works. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FIELDS.  By  Richard  Jeffbries. 
WALTON  AND  COTTON'S  COMPLETE  ANGLER 
SKETCHES.    By  Mark  Twain. 

UNDER    THE    GREENWOOD    TREE.     By  Thomas 

Hardy. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    By  Charles 

Reade. 

"  IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND."    By  Charles 

Reade. 

THE  DEEMSTER.    By  Hall  Caine. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.    By  Wilkie Collins. 

■CONDENSED    NOVELS.    By   Bre-j    Harte.    (The  Two 

Series  in  1  Vol.) 

London  :  CHATTO  &  VvTNDUS,  11 1  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


By  Eden 


THE  FARM  OF  THE  DAGGER. 

Phillpotts.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Phillpotts  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  new  novel  in  Devonshire,  and  deals  with 
an  American  prisoner  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-American  War  (1812-15). 

Times. — "He  knows  and  can  express  the  soul  of  the  moor  as  perhaps  no  other 
writtrcan.    A  grim  story,  but  one  well  worth  reading." 

Morning  Post. — "  (^uinton  Honeywell  is  a  perfect  hero,  and  Eva  is  a 

sweet  blossom  of  the  great  moorland  on  which  her  life  is  spent.  Some  of  the  minor 
characters  are  even  more  skilfully  handled  than  the  principals." 

Scotsman. — "  The  story  moves  from  strong  to  stronger  incident.  It  is  both  an 
able  and  a  pleasant  novel. " 

DIALSTONE    LANE.     By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

Illustrated  by  Will  Owen.  6s. 

JIM  MORTIMER,   SURGEON.    By   R.  S. 

Wakrex  Bell.    3s.  6d. 

THE  PH(ENIX  AND  THE  CARPET.  By 

E.  Nesbit.    Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar.  6s. 

THE    AMERICAN   NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  William  T.  Hornaday,  Director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 
Illustrated  by  220  Original  Drawings  and  10  Photographs,  and  with  numerous 
Diagrams  and  Maps(io  in.  by  7  in.),  21s.  net. 
The  most  fully  and  richly  illustrated  book  of  its  class  that  has  ever  been  issued. 
Its  pages  are  full  of  curious  information,  and  embody  the  fruits  of  years  of  study, 
research,  and  observation. 

In  scope  and  arrangement  the  book  is  scientific;  the  manner  of  presentation  is 
non-technical  and  popular. 

THE    SURVEY   GAZETTEER    OF  THE 

BRITISH  ISLES.     Topographical,  Statistical,  and   Commercial.  Kdited 
by  J.  G.  By  ktholomew,  F.R.S.E.    With  numerous  Statistical  Appendices 
and  64  Special  Maps  in   Chromo-Lithograpby.    Imperial  Svo.  cloth,  17s.  6d. 
net  ;  half-morocco,  21s.  net. 
The  present  work  is  based  on  the  Census  of  1901,  together  with  the  Ordnance 
Survey.    It  incorporates  the  substance  of  all  the  principal  works  on  British  Topo- 
graphy, Statistics,  and  Commerce  ;  it  deals  with  nearly  50,000  different  places,  and 
is  the  only  up-to-date  and  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  British  Isles.    The  series  of 
new  maps  is  quite  an  atlas  in  itself. 

DRAWINGS  BY  GREAT  ARTISTS. 

These  volumes  will  contain  about  4S  Illustrations  on  a  large  scale.  Many  of  the 
reproductions  are  printed  in  tints  and  mounted  on  a  paper  to  harmonise  with 
the  tints.  'J  he  books  are  bound  in  delicately-tinted  paper  boards  with  vellum 
backs.  The  beautiful  binding  design  is  printed  in  three  colours.  410.  7s.  6d. 
net  each. 


BURNE-JONES. 


ALBRECHT  DURER. 


HOLBEIN. 


Detunes*  Cibrarp  of  tfee  Applied  Arts 

A  series  of  volumes  for  those  interested  in  the  Applied  Arts  of  the  past,  with  the 
object  of  providing  information  of  really  practical  value  to  collectors  and  students, 
without  perplexing  the  reader  with  unimportant  and  unnecessary  detail.  The  illus- 
trations will  be  both  numerous  and  of  the  highest  quality,  and  will  include  some 
subjects  in  colour. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUMES  WILL  BE— 

DUTCH    POTTERY   AND    PORCELAIN.    By  W.  Pitcairn 

Knowles. 

OLD  ENGLISH   FURNITURE.     By  Frederick  Fenn. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  7-..  6d.  net. 


Detunes'  Mrt  Obrarp 

NEW  VOLUME. 

BURNE-JONES.       With     Introduction  by 

Malcolm  Bell.  Tall  fcp.  4to.  quarter  vellum,  3s.  £d.  net. 
This  volume  contains  60  Monochrome  reproductions,  a  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece, and  several  supplemental  Plates.  The  Publishers  believe  they  have 
succeeded  to  a  Urge  extent  in  keeping  away  from  the  beaten  track  in  reproducing 
several  illustrations  which  have  never  before  appeared  in  any  volumes  dealing  with 
the  life  and  work  of  the  artist. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  READY. 

BOTTICELLI.         VELASQUEZ.  GOZZOLI. 
SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.         CONSTABLE'S  SKETCHES. 
PAOLO  VERONESE.  RAPHAEL. 


G.  F.  WATTS. 
VAN  DYCK. 


Nearly  Ready. 

TINTORETTO.  TITIAN. 
PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES. 


. — "  A  marvellous  three-and-sixpence  worth." 


Detunes'  Cbin  paper  Classics 

NEW  VOLUMES. 
Lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net  ;  cloth,  3s.  net. 

CAPTAIN  COOK'S  VOYAGES. 
MARCO  POLO'S  TRAVELS. 
ROSSETTI'S  EARLY  ITALIAN  POETS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENVENUTO  CELLINI. 
THE  POEMS  OF  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 
HOMER'S  ILIADS. 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEYS  AND  SHORTER  POEMS. 
SWIFT'S  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA. 
BEN  JONSON  S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS. 


Detunes'  Cibrarp  of  Recreations 

HANDICRAFT  AND  RFCREATION  FOR 

GIRLS.  By  Lina  Beard  and  Adelia  b.  Beard.  With  700  Illustrations. 
6s.  net.   


Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  LTD.,  3  to  12  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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BOOKS  FOR  COLLECTORS. 


AUTOGRAPH   COLLECTING  :   A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forced  Speci- 
mens, &c  ,  &c,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d. ,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

BIRDS'  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds'  Eggs,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  Collated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 
'' British  Birds  with  their  Xests  and  Eggs.''  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty 
four  lull-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  pr.ce  21s.,  by  post  21s.  sd.  " 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.    By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  od. 

BUTTERFLY  AND  MOTH  COLLECTING: 

Being  Practical  Hints  as  to  Outfit,  most  Profitable  Hunting  Grounds,  and 
Best  Methods  of  Capture  and  Setting,  with  brief  descriptions  of  many  species. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  re-arranged,  and  enlarged.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price 
is.,  by  post  is.  2d. 

COINS,  a  GUIDE  to  ENGLISH  PATTERN, 

in  Gold.  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter,  from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their 
Value.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Croutheh,  M.A.  Illustrated.  In  silver  cloth,  with 
gilt  facsimiles  of  Coins,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  iheir  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grubber,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  ics.  iod. 

DRAGONFLIES,    BRITISH.      Being  an 

Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification, 
and  Preservation.  By  \V.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates. 
Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- 
White  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.,  by  post  32s. 

ENGRAVINGS     AND    THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
w  ith  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  sd. 

HAWK   MOTHS,    BO^K   OF  BRITISH. 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Manual  for  all  l.epidopterists.  Copiously  Illustrated 
in  Black-and-White  from  the  Author's  own  exquisite  Drawings  fiom  Nature.  By 
W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  od. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.    A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  AND  THEIR  COLLEC- 

TION.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Collectors  of  Postal  Stamps,  Envelopes, 
Wrappers,  and  Cards.  By  Oliver  Firth.  Mtmber  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of 
London,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d., 
by  post  2s.  i-d. 

POSTAGE    STAMPS   OF  EUROPE.  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
By  W.  A.  S.  Westdby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 

POSTMARKS,    HISTORY    OF  BRITISH. 

With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
J.  H.  Daniels.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  od. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Ai  iirev  GuNN,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
"  The  Bazaar."    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d.  [/«  the  Press. 

SPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 
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NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  long  battle  which  began  on  October  9  was  over 
in  its  larger  phases  on  Monday  last.  "  Nine  days  they 
fell  "  ;  and  the  casualties,  of  which  we  have  still  no  cer- 
tain record,  must  have  been  appalling,  especially  among 
the  Russian  troops  of  the  right  and  centre.  They  are 
estimated  at  15  per  cent,  of  the  troops  engaged.  The 
broader  issue  of  all  the  fighting  is  that  the  Japanese 
army  has  advanced  some  fifteen  miles  nearer  Mukden. 
They  are  faced  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  by  the 
Russians  behind  the  Sha-ho.  The  victory  is  with  the 
Japanese  but  at  the  end  of  it,  as  before,  they  are  left 
still  front  to  front  to  the  enemy  and  with  more  big 
battles  to  fight.  The  proper  front  of  both  armies  is 
now  perpendicular  to  the  lines  communicating  with  their 
bases,  so  neither  has  any  strategical  advantage.  The 
Russian  army  is  holding  a  line  on  the  Sha-ho,  with 
its  right  on  the  railway  and  its  left  on  Tashan,  where 
the  mountains  begin.  A  position  south  of  the  Hun 
river  has  been  prepared  to  cover  the  railway  and  the 
bridges  in  the  event  of  their  right  being  forced  to 
retreat. 

The  left,  which  failed  in  its  attack  on  the  Japanese 
right,  retired  towards  Fushan  but  is  now  reported  to  be 
again  advancing  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  Their 
right  is  endeavouring,  by  the  use  of  mortars,  to  shell 
the  Japanese  out  of  the  village  of  Lin-shen-pu,  which  is 
situated  north  of  the  Sha-ho  on  the  only  rising  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  affords  the  Japanese  a  favour- 
able artillery  position.  Both  armies  have  displayed  the 
utmost  gallantry  throughout  the  battle.  They  are  re- 
ported to  be  suffering  from  want  of  supplies,  and 
have  probably  expended  most  of  their  ammunition. 
The  Japs  have  had  the  best  of  the  fighting,  but  the 
Russians  scored  their  initial  success  by-  theirj  capture 
of  guns  at  Lonely  Tree  Hill.  The  gallant  stand  on 
the  Russian  right  may  have  been  made  to  cover  their 
retreat,  or  may  be  the  precursor  of  a  renewal  of  the 


battle.  The  casualties  of  the  Japanese  left  army  amount 
to  about  5,000  ;  and  if  French  accounts  are  accurate 
they  are  very  heavy  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 

The  ignorant  and  in  England  popular  notion  that, 
between  revolution  corruption  and  panic,  Russia  is  on 
the  edge  of  a  cataclysm  should  receive  a  proper  cor- 
rective from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  McCormick.  He  is 
just  returning  from  the  American  Embassy  at  S.  Peters- 
burg to  New  York  and  has  given  his  views  on  Russia 
to  an  interviewer  who  met  him  in  Paris.  He  describes 
the  state  of  Russia  as  entirely  undisturbed  by  news 
from  the  seat  of  war,  the  people  confident  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue,  the  finances  of  the  country  adequate  to  any  strain 
and  the  trade  practically  undamaged.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  the  self-sacrificing  loyalty  of  the 
Japanese  to  their  Emperor.  The  American  Ambassador 

1  finds  throughout  Russia  an  affection  for  the  Tsar  which 
makes  the  Russian  people  glad  to  send  all  the  recruits 
they  may  to  fight  for  him  in  the  East.  This  view  of 
Russia  is  given  by  a  man  who  has  the  best  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  no  particular  reason  to  indulge 
in  advocacy  one  way  or  the  other.     He  may,  of  course, 

j  be  biassed,  but  he  represents  a  country  known  to  be 
pro-Japanese. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  references  to  the 
internal  state  of  Russia  is  concerned  with  the  new 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Great  surprise  was  felt  when 
Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirski  allowed  the  publication  of  a 
Jewish  paper  which  M.  de  Plehve  had  suppressed  and 
his  published  utterances  suggested  what  was  called  a 
weak  surrender  of  established  principle.  But  Mr. 
McCormick  found  him  a  man  of  great  force  of  character 
and  we  know  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  eminent  Russians 
in  this  country  that  it  required  real  courage  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture  to  carry  out  the  more  popular  programme 
!  in  which  he  believed.  He  had  to  face  the  danger  of  a 
reputation  for  yielding  to  terrorism  ;  and  to  represent 
his  recent  words  and  actions  as  an  attempt  to  stave  off 
revolution  by  concession  show's  a  perverse  ignorance 
both  of  the  man  and  of  the  state  of  Russia. 

The  Chinese  Amban,  it  now  appears,  refused  at  the 
last  moment    to   sign   the   treaty  to  which  Colonel 
>  Younghusband    secured    the    assent    of  the  Tibetan 
authorities.    The  Amban  was  doubtless  acting  under 
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instructions  from  Peking.  It  was  always  foreseen  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  expedition  from  Lhasa  might  be 
followed  by  fresh  activity  on  the  part  of  the  faction  in 
Tibet  who  are  opposed  to  British  interests.  But  the 
present  difficulty  proceeds  from  a  different  though  per- 
haps an  allied  source.  For  China,  if  left  to  herself, 
a  repudiation  would  be  pure  perversity  as  she  has 
been  the  gainer  all  through.  The  act  of  ratification 
would  affirm  her  suzerainty  which  had  practically 
vanished  till  it  was  recognised  and  enforced  by  British 
action.  On  the  other  hand  her  refusal  will  not  nullify 
the  treaty  or  relieve  Tibet  of  her  obligations,  though  no 
doubt  it  might  encourage  the  opposition  represented  by 
the  fugitive  Dalai  Lama  and  his  Russian  advisers. 
Whatever  the  attitude  of  China  may  be,  we  cannot  sub- 
mit to  have  the  weary  and  costly  negotiations  with 
Tibet  again  opened  up.  Her  action  can  amount  at 
most  to  little  more  than  an  infructuous  protest.  The 
circumstances  however  strengthen  the  necessity  for 
retaining  our  hold  on  the  Chumbi  valley — the  only 
tangible  asset  we  have  gained — though  its  occupation 
by  us  for  seventy-five  years  is  now  officially  denied. 

The  long  anxiety  felt  through  the  nation  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  Lady  Curzon  has  been  a  little  relieved 
by  the  later  bulletins.  The  necessary  postponement  of 
the  Viceroy's  return  to  India  until  November  makes  this 
deep  concern  in  some  sense  also  a  national  duty.  It 
is  no  small  thing  that  in  a  critical  time  the  viceregal 
power  in  India  should  be  deputed  for  a  long  interval. 
Lord  Ampthill  has  made  an  admirable  Governor  of 
Madras  and  gone  far  to  justify  the  opinion  of  him  held  by 
his  contemporaries  at  Oxford,  especially  in  Vincent's 
and  at  the  Union.  But  had  he  even  the  repute  and 
capacity  of  Lord  Curzon,  he  would  not  as  the  Viceroy's 
vicar  have  the  full  authority  ;  and  much  delicate  and 
responsible  work  has  soon  to  be  settled.  The  son  of 
the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  is  already  on  his  way  to  Kabul 
and  a  mission,  likely  to  have  important  political  deal- 
ings, is  to  visit  the  Amir.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Chinese  who  propose  sending  an  emis- 
sary to  India  to  discuss  the  Tibetan  treaty  will  need 
both  the  authority  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Viceroy. 
It  is  therefore  with  a  double  sense  of  concern  that  the 
daily  bulletins  of  Lady  Curzon's  health  are  read  and  the 
prospects  of  a  recovery,  though  at  the  best  it  must  be 
slow,  will  be  hailed  with  more  than  personal  relief. 

Trafalgar  Day  was  chosen  by  the  Admiralty — or  Sir 
John  Fisher — as  the  date  for  the  retirement  of  Admiral 
Lord  Walter  Kerr.  Sir  John  Fisher  takes  his  place 
and  Admiral  Douglas  returns  from  the  West  to  come 
to  Portsmouth.  Sir  John  Fisher  has  been  very  much 
before  the  public  recently,  and  Lord  Walter  Kerr  very 
little  for  many  years  ;  and  this  difference  in  the  quanti- 
tative sum  of  popular  fame  is  some  measure  of  the 
contrast  between  the  new  and  the  old  First  Sea  Lord. 
It  may  be  said  that  every  sailor  in  the  service  has  a  sailor's 
admiration  for  Lord  Walter  Kerr.  He  has  worked  with 
the  sort  of  silent  directness  which  is  an  old  attribute  of 
our  admirals,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Navy  is  a 
criterion  of  his  services  which  he  will  be  glad  to  accept. 
Sir  John  Fisher  takes  the  place  with  some  repute  as  a 
reformer.  He  has  great  energy  which  is  at  least  one 
considerable  qualification  in  a  reformer. 

In  this  month's  Army  List  the  name  "army  corps" 
has  finally  disappeared  ;  and  for  the  future  the  great  mili- 
tary districts  will  be  called  commands — Aldershot  com- 
mand, &c.  But  so  far  the  change  is  only  one  of  name. 
The  system  inaugurated  by  the  army  corps  scheme 
remains  intact  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
likely  to  do  so,  for  we  look  to  the  Treasury,  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  public  purse,  to  save  us  from  such  extrava- 
gant frivolities  as  the  double  set  of  generals,  some 
executive  and  some  administrative,  proposed  by  the 
Esher  Committee.  Had  the  name  "  command  "  been 
adopted  in  the  first  instance  when  the  army  corps 
scheme  was  introduced,  it  would  probably  not  have  met 
with  so  much  opposition.  It  was  the  name  "  army 
corps  "  which  so  frightened  the  amateur  critics,  few  of 
whom,  however,  understood  how  the  scheme  worked  or 
what  it  aimed  at. 


Mr.  Brodrick  was  assailed  with  bitter  abuse  for 
devising  so  offensive  an  arrangement.  But  in  reality 
he  was  not  the  inaugurator  of  the  scheme.  It  dates 
from  the  days  of  Mr.  Stanhope.  In  consequence  of 
the  urgent  representations  of  Lord  Wolseley  and  Sir 
Henry  Brackenbury,  it  was  laid  down  that  two  army 
corps  and  a  cavalry  division  were  needed  for  over-sea 
purposes,  and  three  army  corps,  partly  composed 
of  auxiliaries,  for  home  defence.  This  scheme  still 
existed  when  Mr.  Brodrick  came  into  office,  and  was  in 
I  p'eace  time  a  paper  one.  What  the  late  Secretary  for 
I  War's  scheme  aimed  at  doing  was  to  convert  this  paper 
scheme  into  a  real  one,  and  to  assimilate  peace  and  war 
conditions.  It  is  true  that  the  two  foreign  army  corps 
were  raised  to  three.  But  that  is  what  Lord  Wolseley 
and  other  leading  authorities  had  for  years  been  urging 
as  an  absolute  necessity. 

One,  however,  of  Mr.  Arnold  Forster's  new  plans  has 
already  come  into  force.  By  order  of  the  Army  Council 
all  future  enlistments  will  be  for  a  period  of  nine  years 
with  the  colours,  and  three  in  the  reserve.  This  scheme 
!  goes  farther  than  that  originally  outlined  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster,  which  provided  for  two  terms  of  enlistment, 
one  for  short  service  at  home  and  one  for  long  service 
abroad.  Now,  however,  it  is  stated  that  "  all  enlist- 
ments "  will  for  the  future  be  for  nine  years  with  the 
colours.  This  is  of  course  a  drastic  change,  and  also 
somewhat  of  a  leap  in  the  dark.  If  it  does  not  succeed, 
then  indeed  we  shall  be  in  a  parlous  state.  Its  effect 
on  the  reserve  must  at  any  rate  be  far-reaching  ;  and 
must  certainly  lead  to  a  reduction  of  that  body. 

The  Liberal  front  bench  must  be  pleased  with  their 
!  crack  recruit,  rather,  their  new  leader.  How  they  must 
be  congratulating  themselves  on  the  discretion,  the 
political  sagacity  he  showed  at  Carnarvon  on  Tuesday. 
For  the  Tories  the  more  Mr.  Churchill  goes  about  chat- 
tering and  grinning  and  capering,  the  better  every  way  ; 
we  only  fear  his  performances  may  be  cut  short  by 
the  difficulty  of  finding  Liberals  willing  to  play  organ- 
grinder  to  him.  Possibly  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  not 
be  so  happy  to  do  it  again.  Mr.  Churchill  is  for  home 
rule  all  round,  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  so  of 
necessity  England.  We  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been 
a  sane  person  who  took  such  a  proposal  seriously  ; 
nothing  could  be  more  damaging  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
home  rule  than  to  yoke  it  with  "  home  rule  all  round  "  ; 
so  the  Nationalists  will  not  thank  Mr.  Churchill.  And 
how  grateful  the  English  Radicals,  especially  the  non- 
conformists, will  be  to  him  for  condemning  them  to 
eternal  minority  on  English  educational  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters  !  Mrs.  Malaprop  was  never  half  so 
infelicitous  as  Mr.  Churchill. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  is  not  happy  in  party  polemics  ;  it 
is  all  to  his  credit  that  he  is  not ;  but  it  makes  his 
platform  speeches  dull  reading.  He  goes  through  the 
business  of  abusing  the  Government  in  a  sort  of 
treadmill  way  :  he  must  go  the  weary  round,  but  he 
has  no  stomach  for  it.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  does 
not  really  dislike  the  present  Government — very  likely 
he  does  with  all  his  soul — but  he  cannot  show  it  with 
any  probability.  Party  polemic  that  neither  bites  nor 
amuses  is  sad  stuff.  But  there  was  one  significant 
passage  in  his  speech  at  Selby  last  Wednesday.  "  We 
and  the  colonies  are  being  driven  into  a  misunder- 
standing by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches."  There  we 
see  how  tender  a  place  in  the  Liberal  body  has  been 
touched  by  the  colonial  acceptance  of  the  preference 
policy.  It  is  impossible  for  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  say 
that  Australia  will  not  have  it,  that  Canada  will  not, 
or  South  Africa  or  any  great  colony.  That  .staff  of 
argument  is  knocked  away  ;  so  now  he  has  to  say 
that  the  colonies  in  approaching  us  in  trade  matters 
are  the  victims  of  an  illusion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
making.  Should  he  ever  come  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  will  see  how  the  colonies  take  to 
what  he  has  to  offer  them  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's illusion. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  takes  the  most  elaborate  pains  in  a 
I  letter  to  the  press  this  week  to  prove  that  Mr.  Balfour 
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and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  antagonistic  to  one  another 
and  that  Mr.  Balfour's  Edinburgh  speech  was  made  with 
the  express  purpose  of  repudiating  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
This  he  tries  to  establish  by  a  comparison  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  general  economic  views,  as  culled  from 
his  speeches  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  with  those  of  Mr. 
Balfour.  But  surely  a  much  clearer  and  safer  test  can 
be  found  in  a  comparison  not  of  their  general  attitude — 
always  a  vague  and  illusory  measure — but  of  their 
opinion  on  a  specific  proposal.  Lord  Hugh  admits 
that  the  essential  feature  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy 
is  preference  for  British  goods  by  means  of  a  general 
imperial  tariff.  Has  Mr.  Balfour  ever  expressed  dissent 
from  a  policy  of  preference,  except  on  the  score  of 
opportuneness,  of  time  ;  a  difference  of  opinion  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  preference  as  an  economic 
system?  In  the  Edinburgh  speech,  whatever  he  did  or 
did  not  mean  by  his  statement  on  protection,  Mr. 
Balfour  referred  more  favourably  to  preference  as  an 
imperial  policy  than  ever  he  did  before.  Does  Lord 
Hugh  suppose  that  Mr.  Balfour's  command  of  English 
is  so  defective  that  had  he  wished  at  Edinburgh  to 
repudiate  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  could  not  have  found 
words  which  would  have  made  repudiation  indisput- 
able ? 

Mr.  Haldane  generally  succeeds  in  reaching  a  some- 
what higher  level  in  political  controversy  than  most  of 
his  fellows — or  at  any  rate  he  succeeds  in  making  an 
impression  of  reaching  a  higher  level — as  a  philosopher 
should  do.  At  West  Calder  on  Tuesday  he  did  not  fall 
below  his  own  standard.  A  good  deal  of  what  he  said 
about  labour  laws  and  the  trade  unions  was  very 
sensible.  The  present  confusion  must  certainly  be 
cleared  up  by  amending  legislation.  We  agree  with  him 
that  it  would  be  good  so  to  amend  the  law  of  conspiracy  as 
to  leave  everyone  free  to  do  what  he  liked  in  the  course 
of  his  business  so  that  it  did  not  amount  to  an  injury 
to  his  neighbour.  Mr.  Haldane  endeavours  not  to 
descend  from  his  philosophic  pedestal  even  when  he  is 
engaged  in  mere  party  business.  He  is  against  the 
formation  of  an  independent  Labour  partv  in  the 
House — not  because  it  would  be  hurtful  to  his  party — 
but  because  "the  theory  of  the  Constitution  was 
that  there  could  be  in  reality  and  in  the  long  run 
but  two  parties  in  the  State ".  On  this  one  might 
remark  that  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  takes 
no  count  of  parties  at  all,  just  as  it  does  not  recognise 
a  Cabinet. 

There  can  be  no  harm  in  spinning  amateur  and 
academic  constitutions  for  the  empire,  if  people  have 
brains  and  enthusiasm  enough  to  do  it.  Therefore, 
even  though  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  stood  for  himself 
alone,  and  did  not  represent  the  large  and  influential 
clientele  he  hints  at  in  his  covering  letter  to  the 
"Times"  on  Monday,  his  effort  would  be  commend- 
able. We  must  take  leave  however  to  say  that  his 
suggestion  is  an  old  one,  and  for  that  perhaps  the 
better.  It  is  to  create  a  permanent  imperial  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  consisting  of  certain 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  (of  whom  the  Prime  Minister 
must  be  one)  and  selected  colonial  representatives,  with 
a  permanent  secretariat  and  staff :  the  committee  to  be 
purely  advisory.  In  itself  this  would  take  us  a  very 
short  way  indeed  ;  the  colonies  would  be  as  much  ex- 
cluded from  all  share  in  the  government  of  the  empire 
as  now,  and  the  imperial  executive  would  have  as 
little  claim  on  the  resources  of  the  empire  for  imperial 
purposes.  But  the  point  of  the  suggestion  is  its 
potentiality.  Keep  the  Imperial  Council  going  long 
enough  and  it  would  probably,  by  its  permanence  and 
the  predominant  importance  of  its  sphere,  come  to 
overshadow  parliament  and  acquire  powers  independent 
of  parliament  and  so  develop  into  a  real  imperial 
system. 

Lord  Onslow  did  something  of  a  feat  in  making  the 
agricultural  conference  at  Gloucester  fresh  and  interest- 
ing. Absurd  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  quite  a  new  idea 
among  farmers  and  even  many  big  landowners  that  the 
agricultural  labourer  should  have  any  initiative  of  his 
own.    But  it  is  in  its  way  as  important  for  the  labourer 


to  be  intelligent  as  for  the  common  soldier,  and  we 
believe  that  such  special  training  for  the  labourer  as 

j  Lord  Onslow  suggested  would  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
good  of  the  labourer  himself  as  well  as  for  his  master. 
Half  the  problem  of  the  depopulation  of  the  country 
districts  is  how  to  give  the  countryman  proper  interests. 
As  things  are,  he  often  allows  even  his  allotment  to  go 
unworked,  not  so  much  because  he  is  lazy  as  because 

!  he  has  no  intellectual  interest  in  the  growing  of  seeds 
or  the  rearing  of  animals.  But  the  giving  of  scholar- 
ships and  such  encouragement  in  agriculture  as  Lord 
Onslow  desires  depend  after  all  not  on  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  but  on  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  the  immov- 
able purpose  of  the  Treasury  to  let  this  department 
scrape  along  on  a  minimum  grant. 

On  Tuesday  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  opened  the  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  attending  the  trials  and  convic- 
tions of  Mr.  Adolf  Beck  in  1877  and  1895.  Mr-  Beck  nati 
declined  to  appear  personally  to  give  evidence  because 
the  Commissioners  had  decided  not  to  allow  parties  in- 
terested to  be  represented  by  counsel.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  however  explained  in  a  correspondence  that  this 
course  was  taken  because  the  object  of  the  commission 
was  not  to  inquire  into  any  special  rights  Mr.  Beck 
might  or  might  not  have,  but  to  deal  with  a  public  mis- 
chief and  find  out  the  flaw  that  led  to  Mr.  Beck's 
wrongful  imprisonment.  Mr.  Beck  seems  to  have 
been  advised  by  his  solicitor  Sir  George  Lewis  to  appear 
and  on  Thursday  his  statement  was  read  to  the  Com- 
missioners. Amongst  the  Home  Office  officials  ex- 
amined was  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  the  Permanent  Under 
Secretary,  who  stated  his  opinion  that  if  the  defence 
that  the  crime  of  1895  was  committed  by  the  man 
Smith,  who  was  convicted  in  1877,  and  that  Beck 
was  not  Smith  had  been  pressed,  no  objection  would 
have  been  taken  by  the  prosecution  or  upheld  by  the 
judge. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Courts  in  Scotland  there 
'  came  on  Tuesday  the  application  of  the  Free  Church  to 
make  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  operative 
An  endeavour  was  made  to  resist  the  order   of  the 
Court  transferring  the  property  to  the  persons  named 

[  by  the  Free  Church  on  the  ground  that  since  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  a  new  matter  had 
arisen,  namely  the  inability  of  the  Free  Church 
to  administer  the  trust.  It  appeared  that  the  in- 
tention really  was  to  obtain  delay  until  an  applica- 
tion to  Parliament  can  be  made.  The  Court  has 
not    yet    decided    whether    it    shall    allow    the  case 

'  for  delaying  the  application  of  the  House  of  Lords' 
judgment  to  be  further  considered  or  whether 
that  judgment  shall  be  applied  simpliciter.  The  Free 
Church  also  applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Prin- 
cipal Rainy  and  the  professors  of  New  College  Edin- 
burgh from  entering  into  possession  and  teaching  in 
the  college.  Interim  injunction  was  refused  and  mean- 
time the  colleges  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  have 
been  opened  by  the  United  Free  Church  professors. 
All  possible  devices  of  litigation  are  evidently  to  be 

'  resorted  to  ;  and  the  judges  seem  strangely  inclined  to 
tolerate  these  dilatory  tactics. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hopwood  K.C., 
Recorder  of  Liverpool  since  1886,  removes  the  most  pro- 
minent champion  of  the  cause  of  criminal  law  reform. 
Ordinary  professional  ambition  with  him  seems  to  have 
become  quite  merged  in  that  of  philanthropist  as  time 
went  on  :  and  his  name  will  stand  for  long  as  the  inspirer 
of  much  of  the  modern  sentiment  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  new  spirit  both  in  awarding  sentences  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals  in  prison.  Perhaps  no  lawyer  since 
Romilly  has  been  so  sensitive  to  the  terrible  hardships 
and  injustice  inflicted  in  the  name  of  the  law. 
He  was  very  appropriately  the  founder  of  the  society 
which  bears  Romilly's  name.  As  Recorder  of  Liver- 
pool he  dared  to  carry  out  in  practice  his  theory  of 
more  humanity  and  less  severity  in  dealing  with  crimi- 
nals. He  endured  much  scorn  both  in  his  profession 
and  out  of  it,  but  he  had  the  dogged  persistence  and 
belief  in  his  own  ideas  of  the  philanthropist,  and  he 
lived   to   see  his  opinions   accepted   and    acted  on 
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more  and  more  by  judges  and  magistrates.  He  was 
not  impressive  in  presence  or  in  speech  and  he  was 
one  of  those  whose  abilities  are  not  best  displayed 
when  they  are  stimulated  by  their  own  interests. 

It  has  often  been  complained  through  English  history 
that  our  Kings  and  Queens  have  not  enough  patronised 
the  arts.  In  Germany  it  may  seem  a  more  serious 
danger  that  a  ruler  should  be  over-fond  of  exercising 
an  art  dictatorship.  In  Berlin  on  Tuesday  last  prac- 
tically every  member  of  the  Royal  family  was  present 
to  see  the  Kaiser  open  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  ; 
and  his  speech  laid  down  a  cardinal  canon  for  his 
artists  to  obey.  It  is  of  course  a  fine  thing  that  the  late 
Emperor's  memory  should  be  honoured  after  such  a 
fashion  and  that  the  Emperor  should  direct  the  work. 
But  one  thinks  of  Berlin  itself  with  its  terrible  statues 
and  expansive  Denkmals,  advertising  novelty  and  com- 
pelling notice  ;  and  the  thought  of  the  town,  at  least 
in  its  statuary  adornments,  is  a  curiously  contradictory 
comment  on  the  Kaiser's  advice  to  study  the  old 
masters.  He  spoke  suggestively  and  put  well  the 
danger  of  isolated  endeavour,  but — ' '  circumspice  "  ;  the 
capital  remains  the  monument  to  the  love  of  art  in  the 
Kaiser  and  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  once  more  at  large  now  that  the 
Belgian  Government  in  a  weak  moment  has  consented 
to  provide  him  a  site  for  his  Temple  of  Peace  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hague.  ' 1  Much  may  be  done  in 
a  hovel  "  said  Max  Mi'iller  once  when  it  was  proposed 
to  erect  a  costly  building.  The  converse  that  very 
little  may  be  done  in  a  palace  has  at  least  as  frequent 
an  application  ;  it  is  not  less  economically  and  intel- 
lectually bad  to  expend  sums  on  cenotaphs  of  this 
description  than  on  any  other  form  of  self-indulgence. 
"  Otium  .  .  .  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  venale  neque 
auro  "  wrote  Horace  to  his  rich  neighbour,  and  Peace 
is  not  a  whit  more  purchasable  to-day  by  the  gold  or 
bonds  of  which  Mr.  Carnegie  wishes  to  deplete  himself 
before  he  dies.  So  and  So's  Folly  is  the  common 
name  given  in  the  country  to  such  vain  architectural 
efforts. 

When  Zola  was  last  in  London  he  let  drop  several 
"obiter  dicta"  which  were  at  once  embalmed  by  his 
Boswell.  The  egoism  of  the  capital  "I"  in  English 
was  given  as  one  of  the  marks  which  Zola  considered 
significant  of  English  character  ;  and  the  number  of 
waif  and  stray  hairpins  to  be  seen  on  the  pavement  was 
another.  On  this  last  subject  Mr.  Vizetellyhas  returned 
to  the  charge.  An  analysis  of  some  pigeons'  nests  in 
London  has  revealed  the  hairpin  as  one  of  the  stock 
architectural  materials  ;  and  thus  are  Zola  and  his 
biographer  justified.  Mr.  Vizetelly  may  now  recover 
from  the  soreness  of  ridicule.  In  his  argument  of  the 
wastefulness  of  English  women  Mr.  Vizetelly  might  go 
on  to  an  analysis  of  the  sparrow's  dietary  which  would 
reveal  as  outrageous  a  waste  of  bread  as  of  metal. 
Indeed  it  has  been  calculated  that  if  the  loaf  rose  a 
penny  many  people  would  find  they  spent  little  more 
on  household  bread. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  Etonians  that  Dr.  Warre  has 
finally  decided  to  retire  after  the  summer  term.  He  has 
been  a  great  headmaster,  a  great  name  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  that  amateur  element  in  him,  which  led  him 
among  other  pursuits  to  indulgence  in  boat  engineer- 
ing, has  been  unfortunately  rare  among  recent  head- 
masters. Harrow  may  be  vacant  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  in  the  canvassing  of  successors  many  schools  and 
colleges  will  be  afraid  that  the}'  may  be  called  on  to 
supply  the  vacancies.  At  Cambridge,  for  example, 
Magdalene  would  have  new  hopes  abruptly  cut  away, 
if  their  latest  fellow,  Mr.  Arthur  Christopher  Benson, 
were  persuaded  to  migrate  or  rather  to  return  ; 
and  Repton,  which  lately  surrendered  one  of  the 
best  of  headmasters  after  a  short  year's  experience, 
will  not  be  without  alarm  at  a  second  threat.  Some 
schools  and  colleges  seem  at  certain  periods  to  be 
picked  out  as  training  grounds  ;  but  the  honour  thrust 
upon  them  in  this  way  is  not  without  its  disadvantages. 
How  many  fine  men  has  Rugby  lost  in  the  last  few 
years  through  promotion. 


THE  RUSSIAN  NATIONAL  POSITION. 

HTHE  latest  Russian  reverse  seems  to  have  turned 
J-  the  head  even  of  the  sane.  We  use  the  word 
reverse  in  no  minimising  sense,  but  it  is  impossible 
as  yet  to  estimate  the  military  significance  of  the  recent 
action  or  series  of  actions  with  precision.  "Reverse" 
is  the  only  absolutely  safe  word  to  apply  to  the  posi- 
tion. _  On  the  news  of  the  general  repulse  of  the 
Russians  enthusiasts  began  to  turn  about  proclaiming 
a  Russian  Sedan  ;  and  Kuropatkin's  army  was 
annihilated  once  more  :  it  would  be  for  the 
fourth  or  fifth  time  if  the  popular  newspapers 
dealt  in  facts.  Even  thinking  people  began  to  see  in 
the  battle  the  beginning  of  a  not  far  distant  end. 
The  "  Westminster  Gazette  ",  which  has  taken  a 
saner  and  more  intelligent  view  of  this  war  than  any 
other  newspaper  we  can  think  of,  regarded  the  Russian 
position  as  desperate  and  the  abandonment  of  her 
Manchurian  enterprise  as  inevitable.  It  is  worth 
while  examining  the  position  a  little  more  closely  to 
see  if  any  such  sweeping  inferences  can  be  justified. 

At  present  we  see  no  adequate  ground  for  such  a 
view  either  in  the  state  of  Russian  feeling  or  in  the 
exigencies  of  the  immediate  situation.  British  opinion 
on  the  whole  seems  to  take  the  view  that  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Manchuria,  and  of  Port  Arthur  in  par- 
ticular, was  an  act  of  wanton  aggression  principally 
the  work  of  prancing  proconsuls  and  ambitious  generals 
whose  proceedings  have  been  reluctantly  endorsed  by 
a  Government  too  far  removed  from  them  to  arrest 
the  execution  of  their  projects  and  that  now  the  same 
Government  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  quit  of  the 
whole  entanglement.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  common 
notion  in  France,  but  it  is  deduced  from  inaccurate  pre- 
mises. The  expansion  of  Russia  in  the  direction  of 
China  has  not  been  the  handiwork  of  adventurous  spirits 
whose  proceedings  could  have  been  easily  disavowed  if 
unsuccessful.  It  is  on  the  contrary  a  deliberate  and  well 
thought  out  scheme  of  compensation  for  checks  in 
Europe.  It  is  recognised  by  Russian  statesmen,  if  not 
openly  avowed,  that  projects  of  development  in  the  Near 
East  are  not  likely  to  prove  remunerative  for  some  time 
to  come,  if  ever,  and  that  China  offers  a  far  more 
favourable  field  for  their  energy.  If  this  be  the  case  it 
is  easy  to  account  for  the  immense  efforts  made  and 
expense  incurred  in  civilising  Manchuria,  in  building 
towns  and  railways,  which  the  last  few  years  have  seen. 
The  British  people  had  indeed  spent  a  great  deal  less 
in  money  and  labour  in  the  development  of  South  Africa 
before  the  Boer  war  than  Russia  had  spent  in  Manchuria 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Japan.  Why  should 
Russia  then  be  any  the  more  ready  to  retire  from  Man- 
churia, even  if  Kuropatkin  be  more  decisively  defeated 
than  he  has  been  at  present,  than  we  were  to  give  up 
the  struggle  after  Colenso  ? 

We  cannot  find  any  evidence  that  the  bureaucracy  or 
the  Tsar  or  any  real  controlling  force  in  Russian  life 
is  tired  of  the  war.  It  is  true  enough  no  doubt  that 
the  business  community  dislikes  it  because  it  interferes 
with  business,  but  the  business  men  are  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  the  Russian  population  and  they  are  not  the 
governing  class.  The  military  party  is  bitterly  hostile 
to  any  arrangement  with  Japan  previous  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  defeat  by  that  Power  ;  and  the  military  party 
in  Russia  counts  for  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  hardly  excepting  Germany. 
So  long  as  the  Tsar,  the  bureaucrats  and  the  military 
show  no  desire  to  stop  the  war  and  admit  no  dis- 
couragement we  may  safely  assume  that  all  speculation 
as  to  terms  of  peace  is  purely  futile.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  Russia  so  far  is  really  only  what  happened  to 
ourselves  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Transvaal  war. 
Like  ourselves  they  made  too  light  of  their  enemy, 
their  arrangements  were  grossly  defective  as  were  our 
own,  and  they  now  find  themselves  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  making  efforts  which  they  did  not  antici- 
pate at  first.  Except  in  the  matter  of  numbers  of  killed 
and  wounded  Russian  defeats  have  not  been  more 
decisive  than  our  own  and  their  resources,  so  far  as 
men  go,  are  almost  inexhaustible.  The  Siberian  rail- 
way is  working  better  than  was  anticipated  even  by 
its  x  best  friends  and  its  usefulness  is  to  be  greatly 
developed  by  the  creation  of  a  double  line. 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Russian  authorities  entirely 
misjudged  the  original  position  and  anticipated  a  mere 
military  promenade  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  are 
now  making  preparations  for  a  prolonged  struggle. 
The  Finance  Minister  is  negotiating  a  new  loan  which 
he  will  obtain,  for  Russia  has  never  repudiated  her  ! 
debts,  and  there  is  no  evidence  forthcoming  of  those 
internal  troubles  which  some  of  our  newspapers  are 
always  anticipating  with  so  little  concrete  result.  The 
comments  of  the  American  Minister  in  S.  Petersburg  re- 
corded  in  the  "Times"  the  other  day  are  probably  far 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  eager  anticipation  of  revolu- 
tion paraded  by  the  anti-Russian  press.  A  vast  empire 
cannot  be  revolutionised  by  isolated  bodies,  unless 
they  have  overwhelming  popular  support.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Russian  population  is  still  unswerving 
in  devotion  to  the  throne  and  the  empire  ;  and  the 
protagonists  of  the  revolutionary  propaganda  are  people 
who  have  no  sort  of  control  over  the  forces  that  in  | 
Russia  make  wars  and  peace.  The  observations  of  the 
correspondent  of  the  "Temps",  which  appeared  in 
September,  though  doubtless  accurate  enough  so  far  as 
they  went,  only  showed  that  business  men  disliked  the 
war,  as  we  have  admitted.  Until  that  dislike  becomes 
so  pronounced  and  so  generally  diffused  as  to  affect  the 
■heads  of  the  States  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
internal  pressure  in  Russia  will  not  bring  the  war  to 
.a  close. 

Can  it  be  said  then  that  the  military  situation  is  such 
that  her  enemy  can  compel  Russia  to  accept  a  peace 
dictated  at  the  sword's  point  ?  We  cannot  see  any 
good  reason  for  believing  it.  In  the  first  place,  though 
the  Russian  forces  have  been  driven  back  they  have 
not  been  rendered  useless  as  a  fighting  force.  They 
have  had  no  Austerlitz  or  Sedan,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  military  situation  which  might  not  be  retrieved 
with  several  months'  hard  work,  which  is  little  enough  to 
a  country  prepared  to  give  to  it  years.  Russia  is  never 
in  a  hurry,  and  her  worst  enemies  have  never  accused 
her  of  lack  of  tenacity.  Her  reserves  in  men  are  hardly 
tapped,  and  numbers  must  count  even  in  modern  war- 
fare, other  things  being  fairly  even.  We  should  never 
have  beaten  the  Boers  had  we  not  overwhelmed  them 
with  numbers  after  nearly  three  years'  fighting.  As  for 
generalship  at  all  events  the  Japanese  have  not  shown  1 
any  such  startling  superiority  as  appeared  on  the  German 
side  in  1866  and  1870. 

Surely  then  an  impartial  survey  of  all  sides  of  the 
problem  does  not  give  any  valid  ground  for  holding 
that  Russia  is  either  bound  or  prepared  to  make  peace. 
Steps  therefore  that  have  been  attributed  to  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  direction  of  possible  intervention,  how-  J 
ever  tentative,  would  be  simply  incredible  did  we  not 
.remember  that  the  Presidential  election  takes  place  next 
month.  The  wisdom  or  folly  of  any  act  of  an  American 
President  during  the  months  immediately  preceding  an 
election  must  be  gauged  by  its  effect  at  home,  and  it 
may  well  be  worth  his  while  to  pose  as  a  man  who 
would  have  mediated  if  he  could.  To  judge  from  the 
remarks  of  his  own  ambassador,  alluded  to  above,  he  was 
well  aware  beforehand  of  the  certain  futility  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. We  cannot  believe  that  any  European  Govern- 
ment will  be  so  foolish  as  to  incur  a  rebuff  by  similar 
action,  but  public  opinion  would  undoubtedly  welcome 
successful  intervention  and  to  such  pressure  popular 
government  is  naturally  liable.  For  this  reason  alone  it 
is  desirable  that  outsiders  should  appreciate  the  Russian 
.view  as  accurately  as  they  can. 


THE  ISSUE  IN  CANADA. 

IT  is  significant  that  the  Canadian  elections  are  being  I 
fought  wholly  on  issues  much  broader  than  are 
contained  in  that  ill-used  attribute  colonial  :  first  on  the 
question  of  preferential  tariff's,  and  secondly  on  the  j 
question,  which  cannot  be  dissociated  from  tariff  possi- 
bilities, of  railway  extension  in  the  North-West  Terri-  j 
lories.    Canada  is  asked  to  choose  between  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  who  supports  preferential  tariffs — during  the  I 
campaign — Government  advances  for  the  construction 
of  the  new  railway  and  private  control  after  construc- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden  the  Conservative  leader 
who  promises  a  scheme   of  adequate   protection  to  | 


Canadian  manufactures,  full  preference  to  Great  Britain, 
and  Government  control  of  the  railway  line  to  be 
built  with  public  money.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  close  student  of  Canadian  affairs 
as  to  which  side  merits  patriotic  encouragement.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  has  had  eight  years  of  Premiership. 
He  has  disappointed  hopes  and  generated  suspicions 
not  to  be  dispelled  by  a  political  speech  or  two.  His 
support  of  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission  until 
the  verdict  was  given  against  Canada,  when  he  turned 
round  and  said  that  treaty  independence  was  indispens- 
able to  the  proper  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of 
the  Dominion  ;  his  desire  to  extend  preferential  treat- 
ment to  other  countries  besides  Great  Britain  and  his 
varied  proclamations  coupling  assurances  of  disinte- 
restedness with  suggestions  of  commercial  bargaining  ; 
his  references  to  Lord  Dundonald  as  a  foreigner  and 
a  stranger  and  his  endorsement  of  the  measure  for 
preventing  the  Canadian  Militia  from  serving  outside 
the  Dominion,  these  and  many  other  sentiments  are 
at  best  an  ideal  way  of  dissembling  his  love  for  the 
empire.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  compels  us  to  suspect 
that  he  assumes  the  higher  patriotism  only  when  public- 
opinion  declares  itself  beyond  the  chance  of  misinterpre- 
tation. He  sent  Canadian  troops  to  South  Africa  when 
the  public  practically  forced  his  hand ;  he  agrees  to 
British  preference  in  the  Canadian  market  only  because 
the  Canadians  are  not  prepared  to  set  the  door  ajar  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  Germany.  He 
tries  to  be  loyal  at  once  to  the  club  which  decorated 
him  with  its  golden  medal  and  the  empire  whose  gene- 
rous policy,  frequently  acknowledged  by  him,  pro- 
vided his  opportunity  for  political  ascendency  in  a 
British  state.  Cobdenism  and  imperialism  are  incom- 
patible, and  it  has  not  always  been  with  a  good  grace 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  recognised  the  empire's 
superior  claim. 

Mr.  Borden  is  somewhat  of  a  dark  horse  no  doubt. 
The  precise  lines  on  which  his  policy  would  be  embodied 
cannot  be  known  till  he  is  in  a  position  to  give  legislative 
effect  to  it.  But  at  any  rate  he  goes  to  the  country  with 
a  clean  record.  Corruption,  unfortunately,  is  seldom  far 
removed  from  the  ranks  of  professional  politicians  ; 
votes  are  secured  by  methods  distinguishable  only  in 
form  from  the  illicit  commissions  of  the  ordinary  trader 
anxious  to  secure  preferment  for  his  own  firm.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  colleagues  have  been  not  a 
little  American  in  their  dealings  and  reluctance  to  rise 
above  party  considerations.  Partisanship  brought 
about  the  Dundonald  trouble  ;  to  political  inter- 
ference in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions 
Captain  R.  Salmon,  the  Wreck  Commissioner  who 
has  lately  resigned,  attributes  his  quarrel  with  the 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  ;  and  now  comes 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Blair,  sometime  Minister  for 
Railways,  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Railway  Com- 
mission, some  say  in  order  to  take  up  an  important 
legal  appointment,  others  by  way  of  protest  against  the 
Government's  trans-continental  railway  policy.  What- 
ever the  reason  of  Mr.  Blair's  resignation,  it  is  certain 
that  the  whole  Dominion  is  agitated  by  the  revelations 
in  the  Conservative  press  of  the  true  inwardness  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  railway  schemes.  The  new  line  to 
the  North-West  will  open  up  territory  which  produced 
75,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  wheat  this  year,  though  as 
Sir  George  Drummond  has  pointed  out  only  2  per  cent, 
of  the  belt  capable  of  growing  wheat  has  so  far  been 
tapped.  It  is  perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
since  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  built  no  line  of  greater 
importance  to  the  future  of  Canada  and,  if  properly 
utilised,  of  the  empire  has  been  started.  The  country 
has  to  find  the  money,  and  Mr.  Borden's  view  is  that 
the  extension  ought  to  be  under  Government  control, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  tariffs.  Private  control 
might  for  its  own  purposes  neutralise  for  the  Dominion 
which  is  financing  it  the  whole  advantage  of  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  North-West.  Why  is  the  Government 
prepared  to  hand  over  the  line  ?  The  answer  of  the 
Opposition  is  that,  under  a  system  which  Mr.  Borden 
has  neatly  described  as  "  railway  ownership  of  Govern- 
ment," SirWilfrid  Laurier  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
carrying  of  the  railway  through  part  of  the  province  of 
Quebec.  The  section,  it  is  contended,  will  be  valueless 
to  the  Dominion  as  a  whole  and  is  to  be  built  in  order 
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to  ensure  "  a  solid  Quebec  "  for  the  Laurier  Ministry. 
It  will  be  made  by  the  contractors  as  consideration  for 
the  control  of  the  North-Western  Extension.  If  this 
be  true  it  is  difficult  to  characterise  the  scheme  in 
polite  terms  :  and  the  sooner  the  electors  give  the  other 
side  the  chance  of  introducing  cleaner  methods  the 
better  for  the  political  life  of  Canada. 

Questions  of  corruption  apart,  there  is  one  to  our 
mind  overwhelming  reason  why  Mr.  Borden's  policy  of 
keeping  the  North-West  line  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  prevail.  If  Canada  is  not  capable  of 
becoming  the  granary  of  the  empire,  the  chances  ot  an 
effective  preferential  tariff  system  will  be  seriously 
lessened.  The  Dominion  Government  should  be  in  a 
position,  without  consideration  of  private  interests,  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  transport  from  the  Pacific 
provinces  to  the  Atlantic  of  the  wheat  supply  which 
alone  can  deprive  the  dear  food  bogey  of  its  terrors  for 
the  timid  Briton  who,  while  dissatisfied  with  our  present 
system,  is  yet  afraid  of  change.  In  other  words  it  is  of 
both  imperial  and  domestic  importance  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  should  not  be  allowed  to  complete  his  railway 
bargain.  In  this,  as  in  other  directions,  the  Premier 
we  believe  is  out  of  touch  with  the  business  instincts 
of  the  Canadian  people.  The  Canadian  manufacturers, 
in  defiance  of  Radical  predictions  at  home,  have  declared 
in  favour  of  the  preference  policy,  and  Sir  Wiltrid 
Laurier  has  now  been  driven  to  assert  that  Canada  is 
waiting  for  Great  Britain  to  move  before  taking  further 
action  on  her  part.  He  showed  no  desire  to  wait  for 
such  a  move  in  1896-7.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Canadian 
preferential  tariff  was  not  a  businesslike  arrangement, 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  beginning  to  learn  that  the 
Canadians  realise  its  deficiencies.  Mr.  Borden  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  aided  by  such  men  as  Sir  George 
Drummond,  would  address  himself  immediately  to  the 
task  of  devising  a  tariff  which  would  better  serve  the  ends 
of  all  concerned.  Except  in  so  far  as  it  stemmed  a  fall 
preference  has  not  done  the  good  expected  of  it,  and  that 
mainly  because  it  was  a  frank  attempt  to  serve  the  cosmo- 
politan cause  of  free  trade.  In  a  speech  delivered  some 
two  months  ago  Sir  George  Drummond  explained  that 
the  arrangement  had  not  achieved  more  because  so 
many  of  the  things  Great  Britain  could  supply  are  on 
the  Canadian  free  list — free  that  is  to  the  United  States 
and  Germany  not  less  than  to  Great  Britain.  Sir 
George  says  that  on  many  lines  of  goods  a  better 
devised  tariff  would  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
Canadian  manufactures  whilst  diverting  surplus  orders 
to  Great  Britain.  That  presumably  is  a  hint  of  the 
direction  which  Mr.  Borden  would  take  in  dealing  with 
the  tariff  question,  and  if  carefully  carried  out  the  reform 
might  soon  be  an  object  lesson,  even  to  the  dullest,  in 
the  mutual  advantage  of  preferential  tariffs. 


LE  BLOC  S'EN  VA-T-EN  GUERRE. 

THE  dulness  which  has  marked  the  reassembling  of 
the  Chambers  cannot  rightly  be  attributed  to  the 
prospect  which  lies  before  them.  Frenchmen  in  general 
take  so  little  interest  in  their  parliamentary  representa- 
tives that  there  is  no  opening  in  their  newspapers  for 
that  kind  of  "  picturesque  "  reporting'  which  reappears 
in  our  own  journals  at  the  beginning-  of  each  session, 
whereby  we  learn  how  Mr.  A.  rose  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing and  Mr.  B.  returned  looking  bronzed  after  his  trip 
abroad.  Even  the  spurious  kind  of  political  excitement 
which  was  formerly  to  be  found  in  the  prospect  of  a 
change  of  Ministry,  never  far  removed,  has  been  taken 
away  by  the  formation  of  the  Bloc,  nor  has  a  coherent 
Opposition  animated  by  common  views  on  general 
politics  been  formed  to  resist  the  campaign  of  its  ad- 
versaries. 

Supporters  of  the  parliamentary  Republic  would 
have  us  believe  that  Frenchmen  have  at  last  discovered 
the  secret  of  parliamentary  government.  But  the 
assertion  only  tends  to  show  how  far  removed  are 
the  majority  of  French  politicians  from  grasping  the 
fundamental  facts  on  which  a  true  Cabinet  system 
rests.  The  existing  Government  in  France  is  not  a 
Cabinet  originating  measures  and  guiding  the  policy 
of  a  great  party.  It  is  simply  a  committee  so  put 
together  as  to  appease  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  sup- 


porters. In  order  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  that 
support  it  accepts  measures  drawn  up  for  it  by  the 
majority.  It  has  no  will  or  spirit  of  its  own  and 
it  uses  the  various  and  ample  means  witli  which 
its  position  furnishes  it  to  buy  the  acquiescence  of 
the  electorate.  M.  Combes'  own  existence  as  Prime 
Minister  is  evidence  enough  of  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
rates the  French  Ministry  from  one  which  is  the 
outcome  of  true  Cabinet  government.  Before  his 
promotion  to  his  present  position  he  was  a  man 
of  no  particular  distinction,  certainly  not  such  as 
to  justify  his  selection  to  form  a  Cabinet.  When- 
ever his  post  becomes  untenable  he  will  return  to  an 
obscurity  whence  by  all  parliamentary  tradition  he 
should  never  have  emerged.  M.  Combes  may  well  be 
upset  without  any  change  of  policy  following,  and  that 
contingency  is  by  no  means  improbable.  His  successor, 
whether  M.  Bourgeois  or  another  matters  little,  will  be 
equally  the  slave  of  the  Bloc  and  will  owe  his  appoint- 
ment to  his  subservience.  We  cannot  profess  any 
belief  that  the  policy  of  separating  Church  and  State 
will  meet  with  serious  opposition  or  will  fail  in  its- 
purpose.  The  only  question  on  which  differences  may 
arise  will  be  as  to  the  greater  or  less  stringency  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  for  effecting  it.  The  Government 
may  offend  its  more  moderate  supporters  if  it  does  not 
leave  the  occupation  of  the  churches  permanently  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholics,  but  there  is  no  valid  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Bloc  will  break  up  over  details  ;  and  in 
our  opinion  the  Concordat  is  doomed.  Under  the  kind 
of  government  with  which  France  is  afflicted  at  present 
we  feel  sure  that  it  is  the  best  solution  for  the  Church 
itself.  It  cannot  be  for  the  good  of  the  Catholic  faith 
that  the  appointment  of  its  highest  functionaries  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  acknowledged  secu- 
larists if  not  atheists.  It  is  indeed  frankly  an  absurdity 
that  the  control  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State 
should  rest  with  a  Minister  whose  boast  it  was  at 
Auxerre,  where  he  last  developed  the  policy  of  his- 
Ministry,  that  the  Cabinet  aimed  "at  the  complete 
secularisation  of  society  ".  The  difficulty  of  funds  wilL 
of  course  have  to  be  met,  but  we  do  not  think  so  badly 
of  French  Catholics  as  to  believe  that  that  will  prove 
serious.  There  should  be  ample  compensation  in  the 
increased  spirituality  of  the  Church  in  France.  It  is 
but  too  well  known  by  all  who  have  followed  the  matter 
that  the  Bishops  appointed  by  the  State  have  been  as  a 
rule  only  too  subservient  to  the  secular  power.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of  French 
priests  have  no  security  of  tenure  and  are  liable  to 
removal  at  any  moment  at  the  caprice  of  their  diocesan. 
This  power  has  often  been  exercised  by  time-serving  dio- 
cesans for  political  reasons  at  the  direction  of  the  Prefet. 
The  Republic  has  endeavoured  and  often  with  success- 
to  make  use  of  the  bishops  as  a  spiritual  police  force 
entirely  in  the  spirit  in  which  Napoleon  originally  made 
the  Concordat.  The  result  may  be  seen  in  the 
league  for  mutual  protection  which  has  been  formed 
by  many  of  the  lower  clergy  and  the  consequent 
appeals  and  counter-appeals  to  Rome  that  have 
been  a  source  of  constant  embarrassment  to  the  papal 
courts.  The  Government  doubtless  hoped  at  one  time  to- 
encourage  the  growth  of  a  strong  Gallican  spirit  which 
might  have  led  to  a  breach  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  French  Church  and  at  the  same  time  have  left  itself 
in  possession  of  the  powerful  lever  furnished  by  the 
appointment  of  the  nation's  spiritual  guides.  But  the 
submission  of  the  incriminated  bishops  quickly  dissipated 
that  dream,  if  M.  Combes  had  not  already  learned  that 
the  French  peasant  could  not  understand  a  Church 
without  a  Pope. 

Even  then  if  M.  Combes  were  to  disappear  the  policy 
which  he  represents  unfortunately  will  not.  The  Govern- 
ment of  France  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  the  lineal 
political  descendants  of  the  Jacobins.  They  have  all  the 
perverse  determination  of  their  predecessors  in  carrying' 
out  certain  hide-bound  formula?  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sion and  the  same  ruthless  lack  of  scruple  in  the  means 
they  employ.  But  the}'  owe  their  retention  of  power  not 
to  the  catchpenny  phrases  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch, 
which  no  longer  deceive  anyone,  though  they  still  form 
the  stereotyped  electioneering  cries.  Unlike  the  original 
Jacobins  the  party  of  M.  Combes  will  have  no  warlike 
adventures  abroad.    They  are  sufficiently  clever  to  see 
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that  the  France  of  to-day  has  become  the  nation  of 
"peace  at  any  price".  As  a  writer  in  the  "Daily 
News"  points  out,  this  is  "  the  pivot "  of  the  French 
workman's  ideas  on  politics.  But  he  is  wrong 
if  he  thinks  this  view  is  confined  to  workmen  and 
peasants.  It  largely  permeates  the  middle-class  as  well, 
as  anyone  knows  who  has  conversed  at  large  with  com- 
mercial Frenchmen.  M.  Combes  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  French  claims  to  pro- 
tect the  Eastern  Christians.  That  attitude  has  been 
endorsed  by  his  followers  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
country.  Europe  can  therefore  form  an  estimate  of  the 
change  in  the  conception  of  her  international  position 
which  has  come  about  in  France. 

Such  a  declaration  can  hardly  have  been  agreeable  to 
M.  Delcasse,  and  we  naturally  inquire  what  he  is  still 
doing  in  that  galley,  but  he  may  well  believe  he  serves 
his  country  best  by  remaining  in  the  Ministry.  His 
masterly  diplomacy  alone  has  left  France  something 
which  she  can  plausibly  oppose  to  the  growing  con- 
viction of  other  nations  that  her  days  as  one  of  the 
arbiters  of  the  world's  destiny  are  numbered. 


THE  SOCIETY  PROFESSIONAL  MAN. 

DID  we  or  did  we  not  in  a  sketch  entitled  "A 
Fashionable  Doctor ",  which  recently  appeared 
in  this  Review,  describe  a  chimera,  a  creature  of  an 
unlawful  imagination,  or  a  personage  actually  existent 
In  the  profession  of  medicine  ?  We  ourselves  are  of 
course  quite  sure  that  the  portrait  was  not  imaginary 
because  it  was  drawn  from  life  and  recorded  a  personal 
experience.  Moreover  it  appears  from  the  marked 
attention  it  has  received  from  the  press  and  from  letters 
sent  to  us  that  there  are  a  good  number  of  people  who 
recognise  in  it  something  very  much  agreeing  with 
their  own  experience.  In  the  authoritative  columns  of 
the  "  Lancet",  where  our  sketch  and  the  inferences  we 
drew  from  it  have  been  discussed,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected to  read  either  an  admission  or  a  denial,  but 
there  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Without  denying 
that  there  is  such  a  class  it  seems  to  relegate  the 
fashionable  doctor  to  the  region  of  the  "popular 
fancy ".  That  is  a  characteristic  attitude  of  reserve 
in  papers  representative  of  professions.  It  is  always 
elsewhere  that  you  must  look  for  adverse  criticism  of 
professional  types  which  are  objectionable  to  the  public  ; 
and  in  these  papers  themselves  the  admission  of  their 
existence  is  never  made  until  professional  complacency 
is  broken  down  from  the  outside.  In  other  learned 
professions,  as  well  as  the  medical,  we  might  have  found 
examples  of  the  incompatibility  with  their  highest  aims 
of  that  state  of  mind  and  manner  of  life  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  fashionable  doctor.  The  other  two 
learned  professions,  the  Church  and  the  law,  are  as 
infested  by  men  who  deliberately  aim  at  professional 
advancement  through  social  intrigue  as  is  medicine.  If 
a  clergyman  or  a  barrister  uses  similar  arts  to  that  of 
the  fashionable  doctor  he  may  attain  his  object,  but  it  is 
at  the  cost  of  the  contempt  which  everybody  instinc- 
tively feels  for  him.  It  should  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  the  extremely  high  opinion  held  of  the  vocation  of 
medicine  that  it  is  judged  by  the  loftiest  standards 
applicable  to  men  whose  function  it  is  to  act  as  our 
intimate  advisers  and  guides  on  the  gravest  occasions 
of  our  lives.  Our  butcher,  our  baker,  our  grocer  or 
our  tailor  we  criticise  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
goods.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  goods  are  honest  ;  and  we 
test  them  without  reference  to  the  man's  essential 
character.  Let  him  make  money  by  them  and  let  his 
whole  object  be  to  do  that,  it  is  no  offence  to  us.  But 
we  cannot  regard  the  clergyman,  the  doctor  or  the 
lawyer  with  such  detachment. 

Suppose  on  some  occasion  of  mental  or  spiritual 
distress  we  had  attended  by  appointment  on  a  clergy- 
man, as  the  patient  in  our  article  is  described  attend- 
ing the  doctor,  and  found  the  scene  such  as  is  there 
described.  What  a  milieu  for  the  pouring  out  of 
troubles  and  the  administering  of  consolation  !  Who 
would  not  feel  that  here  is  an  incongruity  that  is  re- 
pellent ?  To  what  degree  it  is  less  repellent  in  the 
•case  of  the  doctor  must  depend  on  the  relative  estima- 
tion in  which  we  hold  the  two  professions.  Doctors  do 
not  err  in  asserting  for  their  calling  a  high  degree  of 


sanctity  since  its  operations  are,  as  the  "  Lancet  "  says, 
not  merely  on  a  physical  but  also  on  a  spiritual  plane. 
Not  only  was  the  claim  admitted  in  our  sketch,  but  it 
was  the  basis  of  the  aversion  aroused  by  the  experience 
there  described.  We  did  not  say  that  a  fashionable 
doctor  might  not  be  a  man  of  great  ability  in  the 
branch  of  the  art  he  practises.  There  are  Dr.  Firmins, 
who  acquire  a  particular  kind  of  skill,  with  a  wily  eye 
to  the  superior  chances  it  gives  them  for  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  favour  of  those  who  can  be  useful 
to  them  in  becoming  fashionable.  From  time  to  time 
we  recognise  in  the  streets  the  father  of  Thackeray's 
"Philip".  "Dr.  Firmin  has  careered  through  the 
town  standing  by  sick  beds  with  his  sweet  sad  smile, 
fondled  and  blessed  by  tender  mothers  who  hail  him  as 
the  saviour  of  their  children,  touching  ladies' pulses  with 
a  hand  as  delicate  as  their  own,  patting  little  fresh 
cheeks  with  courtly  kindness — little  cheeks  that  owe 
their  roses  to  his  marvellous  skill  :  after  he  has  soothed 
and  comforted  my  Lady,  shaken  hands  with  my  Lord, 
looked  in  at  the  club,  and  exchanged  courtly  salutations 
with  brother  bigwigs,  and  driven  away  in  the  hand- 
some carriage  with  the  noble  horses — admired  and 
respecting,  respectful,  saluted,  saluting— so  that  every 
man  says  '  Excellent  man,  Firmin.  Excellent  doctor,  ex- 
cellent man.  Safe  man.  Soundman.  Man  of  good  family. 
Married  a  rich  wife.  Lucky  man'."  What  proportion  this 
class  of  doctor  bears  to  the  number  of  those  who  attain 
reputation  without  such  arts  as  these  we  do  not  know. 
They  are  probably  increasing  with  the  rise  in  social 
status  of  the  profession.  That  is  to  be  expected  ;  and 
it  has  special  temptations.  Quackery  is  found  in  all 
but  it  is  from  medicine  that  the  term  came.  The  art  of 
social  success  has  always  been  largely  one  of  the  clever 
manipulation  of  influential  women  :  and  that  is  a  field 
where  the  doctor  has  many  opportunities.  Mr.  Collins 
in  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  may  stand  for  the  clergyman 
type.  Through  women  in  the  first  place  a  Marlborough 
obtains  promotion.  He  is  the  type  of  the  soldier  courtier 
of  women  and  is  said  to  have  followers  of  his  methods 
if  they  have  not  his  genius.  Judges  on  the  Bench 
could  be  named  at  whose  advancement  feminine  influ- 
ences have  been  in  the  ascendent  and  not  their  pro- 
fessional abilities  and  eminence. 

With  regard  to  them  all  it  is  true  to  say,  as  the 
"Lancet"  does,  in  trying  to  pooh-pooh  out  of  existence 
the  fashionable  doctor,  that  men  whose  value  depends 
largely  on  their  savoir  faire  as  men  of  the  world  can- 
not be  recluses.  That  must  be  admitted  :  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  degree  ;  and  the  limit  depends  on  the  impres- 
sion made  on  public  opinion.  Beyond  a  certain  point, 
fixed  by  a  sense  of  propriety  which  depends  on  the  view 
taken  of  the  solemnity  of  the  particular  profession,  it  is 
detrimental  to  a  man's  influence.  We  have  known  a 
clergyman,  a  baronet,  who  was  desired  by  his  bishop  to 
put  down  his  carriage  and  pair  and  he  did  so.  He 
might  have  argued  that  as  a  means  of  social  communi- 
cation the  carriage  was  as  useful  as  it  was  dignified. 
It  enabled  him  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  prevented  him  from  being  cut  off  "from  a  vast 
and  most  important  field  of  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion ".  But  he  complied  with  a  disinterested  opinion 
which  was  founded  on  a  sounder  view  as  to  the  essen- 
tial character  of  a  clergyman's  office.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  nothing  would  diminish  the  moral  and  spiritual 
influence  of  the  clergy  more  than  an  undue  striving 
after  show  in  society  for  the  sake  of  professional  ad- 
vancement or  after  professional  advancement  for  the  sake 
of  social  prestige.  The  domestic  scale  of  living  of  the 
clergyman  is  severely  watched  and  criticised,  often 
foolishly  and  ignorantly  it  may  be  but  still  with  a  sub- 
stantial meaning  at  the  bottom  of  it.  If  the  medical 
profession  claims,  as  in  fact  it  does,  to  be  one  whose 
grand  distinction  is  the  greater  elements  of  benevolence 
and  unselfishness  which  enter  into  it,  then  the  habits 
and  modes  of  living  of  doctors  will  certainly  be  judged 
very  much  as  those  of  clergymen  are  judged. 

In  one  particular  the  conditions  under  which  doctors 
exercise  their  profession  are  so  like  that  of  clergymen 
that  it  is  worth  noting  as  an  illustration  of  the  tendency 
to  regard  a  somewhat  ascetic  mode  of  life  as  the  most 
appropriate  to  both.  The  house  both  of  a  doctor  and 
a  clergyman  is  the  resort  of  those  who  seek  their 
advice  and  assistance  at  times  when  they  are  in  great 
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distress  of  bod}-  or  mind  or  of  both.  In  other  pro- 
fessions those  who  consult  the  practitioners  attend 
not  at  their  homes  but  at  their  separate  business 
premises.  There  is  not,  therefore,  that  painful  and 
depressing"  sense  of  contrast  between  suffering'  and 
sorrow,  and  worldliness  and  frivolity,  which  affected  the 
feelings  of  the  visitor  to  the  fashionable  doctor  of  our 
sketch.  The  lawyer's  business  does  not  present  the 
contrast  so  forcibly  ;  nor  does  the  lawyer  profess  pro- 
fessionally much  unworldliness.  But  in  his  case  also 
there  are  times  when  a  too  evident  pursuit  of  pleasure 
may  be  a  painful  shock  to  those  who  know  that  he 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  suffering  and 
miseries  of  clients  whose  interests  have  been  in  his 
hands.  If  a  fashionable  counsel  is  seen  in  huge 
enjoyment  of  a  screaming'  farce  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  when  his  client  commits  suicide,  we  cannot  get  over 
the  feeling  that  he  has  done  something  derogatory 
to  his  profession  when  we  remember  that  it  was  he 
who  pleaded  apparently  so  passionately  for  his  honour. 
Whether  the  sense  of  incongruity  is  intellectual  or 
aesthetic  it  is  there  ;  and  too  frequent  impressions  of  it 
will  have  a  permanent  effect  on  our  opinions  of  the  pro- 
fession which  gives  occasion  to  them.  Probably  it  is  as 
much  aesthetic,  of  feeling,  as  of  thought.  When  we 
had  no  fashionable  actors,  in  the  sense  that  is  in  which 
we  use  the  word  of  doctors,  it  was  thought  that  their 
obscurity  helped  their  artistic  personation  before  the 
footlights.  And  now  when  actors  are  more  ambitious 
of  social  distinction  we  are  to  believe  the  theatre  is  at 
its  worst.  The  standard  of  living  is  not  to  be  defined 
dogmatically  for  any  profession  ;  but  the  higher  its  aims 
are  supposed  to  be  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  it 
should  present  few  such  violent  antitheses  as  that  of  the 
fashionable  doctor. 


FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION. — Y. 

THE  manner  in  which  the  working  population  is 
distributed  and  the  tendencies  towards  change 
which  were  manifesting  themselves  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  were  the  subjects 
dealt  with  in  the  last  article.  It  is  desirable  now  to 
follow  up  this  discussion  with  figures  relating  to 
German)'  and  France.  The  difficulties  of  obtaining 
comparative  figures  are  considerable  ;  firstly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wide  difference  in  the  dates  when  the 
respective  industrial  censuses  were  taken,  and  secondly 
because  of  the  differences  in  the  "  occupations  "  classi- 
fication. These  differences  manifest  themselves  not 
only  as  between  the  countries,  but  also  as  to  the  dates. 
Generally  the  returns  are  growing  fuller  and  more  de- 
tailed, but  though  these  denote  greater  accuracy  in  the 
absolute  figures  and  are  individually  more  valuable 
they  present  nearly  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  student 
of  comparative  statistics.  Bearing  in  mind  the  caution 
given  in  the  last  article  against  using  the  absolute 
figures  in  the  \arious  industrial  groups  in  different 
countries,  it  is  possible  to  extract  much  information 
bearing  on  the  points  under  discussion,  more  particularly 
on  the  tendencies  existing  in  different  countries  to  the 
greater  or  less  growth  of  manufacturing  industries. 

We  take  first  the  case  of  Germany.  In  that  country 
there  have  been  two  industrial  censuses  in  recent  years. 
The  first  took  place  in  1882,  the  second  in  1895.  The 
results  are  summarised  in  the  following  table  in  which 
the  numbers  returned  as  occupied  in  each  of  the  main 
groups  of  industries  are  given  absolutely  as  well  as  in 
proportion  to  each  thousand  of  the  population  aged  10 
and  over. 

Numbers,  and  proportions  per  1,000  of  the  population  aged  10  and 
over,  in  Germany  engaged  in  the  following  occupations. 


Numbers  (in 
thousands). 

Proportion  per  i,ooo 
of  population  aged 
10  and  over.4 

1882.  1895. 

1882.  1895. 

Agriculture  ... 

8,236  8,293 

24O  211 

Industry 

6,396  8,28l 

...     186  211 

Commerce  and  Transport  ... 

I.S70  2,339 

...     46  59 

Domestic  (non-resident  and 

casual  work) 

398  432 

12  II 

Public  Service  and  Liberal 

Professions 

1,031  1,426 

•  ••     30  36 

considerably,  the  fall  amounting  to  about  29  per  1,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  Industry  "  together  with  "  Trans- 
port and  Commerce"  now  account  for  270  per  1,000, 
an  increase  amounting  to  38  per  1,000,  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  loss  in  the  agricultural 
group.  The  numbers  engaged  in  the  public  service 
(including  army,  navy  and  civil  service)  and  the  liberal 
professions  have  increased  from  30  to  36  per  1,000  of 
the  population  aged  10  and  over.  These  changes  are 
all  the  more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  in 
the  interval  from  1882  to  1895  the  population  increased 
from  45J  millions  to  5 1 5  millions,  an  increase  of  about 
16  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  France,  the  only  returns  available  are 
those  of  the  industrial  censuses  of  1866  and  1896.  The 
results,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  are  presented  in  the 
following  table  : 

Numbers,  and  proportions  of  the  population  aged  10  and  over, 
in  Fiance  engaged  in  the  following  occupations. 


Numbers 
(in  thousands). 


Agriculture  ... 
Industry 
Commerce 
Professional  ... 
Domestic  Service 
Total  following  definite  occu- 
pations 


1866. 

6,195 
4,716 

573 
914 
2,204 


1896. 

8,421 

6,373 
917 

1,405 

86? 


Proportions  per  1.000 

of  population 
aged  10  and  over.  ;: 

1866.  1896. 
...  206 
...  157 
19 


15,143  iS,449 


66 
503 


265 
201 
29 
44- 
27 


58i 


Here  we  have  the  first  instance  in  which  the  propor- 
tions of  the  population  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
have  increased  in  recent  years.  This  increase  has  been 
fairly  considerable  and  has  risen  from  206  to  265  or  by 
59  per  1 ,000.  In  all  there  are  now  nearly  2  j  millions  more 
persons  engaged  in  agriculture  than  there  were  thirty 
years  ago.  This  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  system 
of  peasant  proprietorship  prevalent  in  that  country. 
It  was  estimated  some  few  years  ago  that  three-quarters 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  France  cultivate  farms 
not  exceeding  twenty  acres.  It  is  surprising  that  m 
these  circumstances  the  groups  included  under  the  heads 
"  Industry  "  and  "  Commerce",  show  a  similar  decided 
increase,  in  amount  nearly  equal  to  that  of  agriculture. 

In  the  following  table  an  attempt  is  made  to  present 
the  results  for  the  four  countries  which  have  been  exam- 
ined in  a  form  which  will  admit  of  a  useful  comparison 
being  made.  For  this  purpose  the  average  percentage 
change  in  each  decade  in  the  proportions  per  1 ,000 
persons  aged  10  years  and  over  engaged  in  the  different 
occupation  groups  is  given. 


Agriculture 
Industry  ... 

Commerce  and  Transport 


United 
Kingdom. 

-15 
+  4 
+  15 


United 
States. 

-  7 
+ 10 

+  31 


Germany. 

-  s 

+  1 1 

+  22 


France. 

+  9- 
+  9 
+  16. 


In  the  thirteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  two 
censuses  the  numbers  engaged  in  agriculture  diminished 


The  method  of  drawing  up  this  table  is  the  one  whicfi 
we  consider  best  adapted  to  our  purpose.  It  enables  u  s 
to  see  at  a  glance  the  rate  at  which  any  given  industri  al 
group  is  decaying  or  increasing  in  importance.  The 
figures  are  corrected  throughout  so  as  to  apply  to 
periods  of  equal  duration — in  this  case,  ten  years. 
They  should  be  read  somewhat  as  follows.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  population  (not  the  absolute  numbers) 
engaged  in  agriculture  is  diminishing  at  the  average 
rate  of  15  per  cent,  in  ten  years  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  against  7  and  8  per  cent,  respectively  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  and  an  increase  in  France 
amounting  to  9  per  cent.  These  figures  are  the  more 
significant  since  any  questions  of  the  sizes  of  populations 
of  the  various  countries,  and  their  rates  of  growth,  have 
by  this  mode  of  examination  been  eliminated.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  population  engaged  in  industry — mainly 
manufacturing  and  mechanical — are  increasing  every- 
where. In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  increase  amounts 
to  about  4  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  in  the  United  States- 
by  10  per  cent.,  in  Germany  by  11  per  cent.,  and  in 
France  by  9  per  cent.  Similarly,  the  proportions 
engaged  in  commerce  and  transport  have  increased 
everywhere,  and  in  each  case  more  rapidly  than  in  this 
country. 

The  general  character  of  the  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  now 
emerges  very  clearly  from  the  obscurity  of  the  figures 
which  enveloped  them.    Everywhere  there  is  enormous. 
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change  going  on  in  the  character  and  extent  of  the  I 
staple  industries.  The  importance  of  the  agricultural 
industry  is  diminishing  in  the  different  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  France.  The  importance  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  is  increasing  everywhere.  The 
world  is  becoming  transformed  ;  industrialism  is  grow- 
ing everywhere.  The  position  of  this  country  in  the 
metamorphosis  is,  however,  most  curious  and  signifi- 
cant. Whereas  agriculture  as  a  national  industry  is 
decaying  at  a  greater  rate  in  the  United  Kingdom  than 
anywhere  else,  the  industrial  and  distributing  groups  are 
jointly  and  severally  increasing  considerably  less  rapidly 
here  than  elsewhere.  The  proportions  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing industries  are  for  example  in  France,  the 
United  States,  and  Germany,  increasing  at  a  rate 
respectively  2^,  25,  and  z\  times  as  great  as  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Even  when  the  absolute  proportions  are  compared, 
the  results  are  not  more  reassuring.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  manufacturing  and  trade  groups  are 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  18  per  1,000  of  the  population 
in  ea"ch  ten  years,  as  against  an  increase  amounting  to 
26  per  1,000  in  the  United  States.  At  this  rate  it  is 
clear  that  in  a  comparatively  few  years  the  United 
States  and  Germany  also  will  have  diverted  their 
energies  from  agricultural  pursuits  and  will  become 
manufacturing  units  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
economic  regime  of  the  world.  It  may  be  that  even  in 
the  United  States — at  the  present  rate  of  change  this  j 
might  easily  take  place  within  the  next  thirty  years — the  ; 
tilling  of  the  land  and  the  feeding  of  cattle  will  give  j 
way  to  the  spindle  and  the  loom  which  are  now 
kept  running  in  Europe  on  their  account.  If 
the  United  States  should  in  this  manner  become 
a  self-contained  and  self-sufficient  economic  entity, 
supplying,  as  it  can  and  wishes  to  do,  all  her  needs 
of  manufactures  and  foodstuffs,  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  an  economic  situation  which  is  almost 
appalling.  The  exportation  of  foodstuffs  from  America 
determines  very  largely  the  extent  of  our  exports  of 
manufactures.  As  soon  as  the  first  ceases,  the  second 
is  bound  to  follow.  It  is  immaterial  whether  our 
manufactures  go  to  America  or  China  or  elsewhere.  In 
rthe  end  it  is  no  doubt  perfectly  correct  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  our  exports  is  determined  by  our  imports 
and  is  accepted  ultimately  in  payment  for  them.  The 
3oss  of  the  American  market  for  the  purchase  by  us 
of  corn  and  meat  cannot  be  regarded  with  equanimity. 
It  would  mean  for  us  that  we  must  return  to  the  land, 
"but  at  what  cost  ?  The  immense  capital  invested  in 
industrial  concerns  will  be  lost  ;  while  new  capital 
would  be  urgently  required  for  investment  on  the  land. 
The  skill  of  our  workmen,  acquired  through  many 
generations,  and  which  constitutes  the  most  valuable 
vested  interest  which  this  country  can  possess,  will  be 
■of  no  avail.    It  will  utterly  and  completely  disappear. 

Dr.  E.  Cannan,  Lecturer  in  Economic  Theory  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  has  written  to  us  on  the 
subject  of  the  second  article  of  the  series,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  letter  says  that  "  In  the  last  paragraph 
the  writer  appears  to  have  confused  annual  income 
with  the  total  income  of  a  lifetime.  If  you  have  the 
number  of  producers  and  the  annual  income  which  they 
produce,  it  is  surely  most  fallacious  to  say  they  produce 
less  per  annum  than  you  admit  they  do  produce,  simply 
because  they  are  going  to  live  longer  and  produce  that 
amount  for  more  years.  The  further  proposed  deduc- 
tion on  account  of  the  decreased  death-rate  seems  like 
counting  a  second  time  what  ought  not  to  be  counted  at  | 
all  ".  Dr.  Cannan  appears  to  have  missed  the  point  of 
the  argument.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  income  per  ! 
(head  has  diminished — this  was  expressly  admitted  in 
the  first  article— but  that  the  increased  working  effi- 
ciency of  labour  which  has  followed  from  the  improve- 
ment in  sanitation  &c.  has  not  been  generally  sufficiently 
taken  into  account.  If  we  understand  Dr.  Cannan  aright, 
be  appears  ready  to  admit  that  the  life-capital  has  in- 
creased and  with  it  its  economic  equivalent,  whatever  its 
amount  may  be.  Does  he  suggest  that  in  spite  of  this 
increase  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  rate  of  return, 
i.e.  in  the  annual  income  ?  The  object  of  the  article  was 
to  prove  that  the  increase  of  wealth,  as  well  as  income, 
per  head  of  the  population  was  nearly  wholly  accounted 
ifor  by  increased  duration  of  life.  The  argument  respect-  ' 


ing  decreased  death-rates  has  also  been  misunderstood. 
In  so  far  as  this  fact  indicates  the  probability  of  a  smaller 
amount  of  sickness  and  the  certainty  of  a  less  expendi- 
ture on  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  it  could  not  be  left  out 
of  account. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  business  done  on  the  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  past  week  has  been  better,  both  in  character 
and  in  volume,  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  two 
years.  Gilt-edged  securities,  foreign  and  American  rail- 
ways, South  African  mining  shares,  have  all  been 
bought  by  investors  and  speculators  of  the  good  class. 
The  atmosphere  and  appearance  of  "the  street"  and 
"the  house"  have  brightened  perceptibly  with  the 
slowly  broadening  markets.  You  can  see  the  change 
in  the  brisk  step  and  alert  cheerfulness  of  the  brokers 
and  jobbers  as  they  hurry  to  and  fro.  The  long  spell 
of  despondency  seems  broken  at  last.  The  place 
of  honour  in  the  gradual  revival  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
Argentine  rails,  which  in  the  darkest  hour  of  last  year 
gave  those  who  knew  an  opportunity  of  reaping  a 
golden  harvest.  But  Argentines  have  had  their  boom, 
and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacifies  at  123  and  Rosarios  at 
97  have  pretty  nearly  reached  their  right  level,  though 
only  on  Thursday  Cordoba  and  Rosario  preference 
had  a  big  rise.  Bahia  Blanca  Preferred  is  one  of  the 
few  stocks  in  this  market  which  are  still  cheap.  During 
the  past  two  accounts  the  floor  has  been  taken  by 
Yankees.  Steel  Preferred  have  risen  20  points,  and 
are  naturally  being  sold  largely  by  those  who 
bought  them  in  the  'fifties  and  'sixties.  For  the  present 
we  should  say  these  shares  have  gone  high  enough, 
though  Steel  Ordinaries,  as  a  mere  speculation,  may  be 
worth  trying  :  the}-  have  paid  4  per  cent,  before,  and 
may  do  so  again  :  at  22  they  cannot  be  dear,  for  they 
carry  votes.  Southern  Pacifies  have  risen  in  the  last 
month  from  57  to  63,  and  in  our  opinion  will  on  their 
merits  go  much  higher.  The  railway  is  known  to  be 
earning  7  per  cent,  after  paying  its  obligations,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  directors  must  distribute  a  dividend 
of  4  or  5  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  stock,  which 
would  send  them  to  their  old  price  of  86,  if  not 
to  par.  Before  leaving  the  American  market  we  cannot 
help  once  more  deprecating  the  addle-pated  prejudice 
of  the  London  financial  editors  and  correspondents 
against  the  American  market.  Ever  since  we  can 
remember,  the  financial  part  of  the  London  press  has 
been  "agin  Americans"  ;  and  every  time  there  is  a 
rise,  these  very  ill-informed  gentry  hysterically  implore 
their  public  not  to  touch  the  American  market,  which 
is  "artificially  inflated"  and  "manipulated  by  pro- 
fessionals ",  &c.  &c.  We  really  think  these  de- 
nunciatory phrases  must  be  kept  set  up  in  type 
for  the  ordinary  financial  article.  This  was  what 
they  all  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  move- 
ment in  1902,  which  was  a  genuine  upheaval  of  values  : 
this  is  what  they  always  have  done,  are  doing  now,  and 
always  will  do,  with  the  result  that  the  British  public 
never  gets  into  the  American  market  until  a  flood  is 
turning  into  an  ebb-tide.  The  centre  of  information 
about  Yankees  is  naturally  in  New  York,  not  in  London. 
And  our  financial  pressmen  either  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts,  or  they  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing.  So  they  keep  on  screeching,  until 
at  last,  of  course,  in  the  efflux  of  time  prices  fall,  when 
they  say  "  I  told  you  so  ".  At  present  the  appearance 
of  the  American  market  is  hard  and  healthy,  but  it  is 
not  so  much  a  general  upheaval  as  a  market  of 
specialities,  such  as  Southern  Pacifies,  Eries,  Denvers, 
Missouris,  Ontarios,  Chesapeakes  and  Norfolks. 

In  the  Kaffir  market  the  most  remarkable  feature  is 
the  scarcity  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers. 
People  with  money  to  invest  are  beginning  to  buy  the 
dividend-payers,  and  strange  as  it  may  sound  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  satisfy  their  demands.  This  of  course 
means  that  when  the  smaller  and  more  numerous  buyers 
appear  upon  the  scene  there  will  be  a  sharp  rise, 
because  brokers  and  jobbers  will  be  racing  one  another 
to  the  various  "shops",  who  will  then,  as  usual,  be 
able  to  make  what  prices  the)-  like.  Costa  Rica  rails 
are  being  "  tipped"  on  a  reported  amalgamation  of  the 
line  with  its  American  rival  :  and  Peruvian  Corporation 
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shares,  preferred  and  ordinary,  have  been  run  up  on 
anticipation  of  a  substantial  dividend  on  the  former. 
In  both  these  cases  there  is  nothing  but  rumour  to 
justify  the  bull  movement. 


INSURANCE. 
Scottish  Widows'.  Edinburgh. 

A  \  ^  are  seldom  likely  to  obtain  a  trustworthy 
*  »  opinion  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  Life 
assurance  company  unless  we  recognise  in  fact,  if  not 
in  words,  the  personal  influence  by  which  it  is  con- 
trolled. There  are  several  cases  in  which  a  Life  office 
has  been  made  great  by  the  efforts  of  one  man,  and  if 
his  work  has  been  wholly  successful  it  has  resulted  in  I 
establishing"  a  course  of  conduct  which  becomes  a  tra- 
dition and  which  relatively  inferior  men  are  able  to 
continue.  Perhaps  personal  influence  counts  for  more 
among  the  Scottish  companies  than  it  does  in  the 
majority  of  English  offices,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
conspicuous  in  the  case  of  the  two  companies  with 
whose  reports  we  are  dealing. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund 
the  same  names  are  met  with  generation  after  genera- 
tion and  the  directors  in  every  case  seem  to  inherit  the 
well-founded  conviction  that  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund 
is  "  tfee  most  stable,  the  most  successful  and  the  most 
august  and  impressive  of  Life  assurance  societies  ".  In 
adopting  these  words  from  the  Chairman's  speech  we 
are  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  :  not  only  is  it  the  largest 
insurance  society  in  Scotland  but  it  has  maintained  a 
high  rate  of  bonus  unaltered  for  twenty-eight  years,  and 
only  varying  by  one  penny  per  cent,  per  annum  from 
the  average  rate  declared  for  the  past  seventy  years. 
An  analysis  of  the  accounts  shows  that  there  is  every 
probability  that  future  bonuses  will  be  maintained  at 
the  same  rate.  The  expenditure  last  year  was  9  '6  per  cent, 
of  the  premium  income,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
average  expense  rate  of  British  companies.  Since  the 
expenditure  provided  for  is  23^6  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income,  there  is  the  very  large  balance  of  14  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  as  a  contribution  to  surplus.  The  rate 
of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  was  higher  than  for 
some  years  past  and  provides  a  further  contribution  to 
surplus  of  nearly  15s.  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds. 
The  number  of  deaths  experienced  during  the  year  was 
28  per  cent,  less  than  the  number  to  be  expected  accord- 
ing to  the  mortality  tables  employed,  and  this  is  a 
further  substantial  cause  of  the  large  bonuses  which 
the  society  has  declared  in  the  past  and  is  certain  to 
distribute  in  the  future.  We  feel  however  that  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  explain  the  merits  of  the  Scottish 
Widows'  Fund.  It  has  long  been  known  as  the  type 
of  all  that  is  best  in  British  Life  assurance  and  during 
the  long  tenure  of  office  by  its  present  manager  it  has 
attained  a  position  even  more  prosperous  than  it 
occupied  in  the  past. 

Personal  considerations  are  also  necessary  for  a  right 
appreciation  of  the  Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company. 
The  influence  of  an  energetic  manager  is  felt  in  every 
feature  of  a  company's  business,  and  one  illustration  of 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  new  investments  made 
by  the  company  last  year  yield  g*.  per  cent,  per  annum 
more  than  the  previously  existing  investments  of  the 
company.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  way  in 
which  these  investments  are  made,  of  the  security  which 
is  insisted  upon  and  obtained,  and  of  the  success 
with  which  a  little  is  gfained  here  and  a  little  there 
until  several  thousands  a  year  are  added  to  the 
profits  of  the  office.  The  extension  of  the  business 
is  also  making  satisfactory  progress,  since  although, 
as  commonly  happens,  the  first  year  of  a  new  valua- 
tion period,  which  1903  was,  shows  a  smaller  amount 
of  new  assurances  than  the  last  year  of  the  previous 
quinquennium  yet  the  new  business  was  appreciably 
larger  than  usual.  In  spite  of  some  exceptional  ex- 
penditure the  expenses  formed  a  very  moderate  pro- 
portion of  the  premium  income  and  fell  far  short  of  the 
provision  made  for  this  purpose.  The  rate  of  interest 
earned  was  considerably  higher  than  in  previous  years 
and  although  the  amount  paid  for  death  claims  was 
larger  than  usual  the  number  of  deaths  was  consider-  | 


ably  below  expectation.  The  Edinburgh  is  able  to 
point  to  large  sources  of  surplus,  to  the  declaration  at 
the  last  Valuation  of  a  higher  rate  of  bonus  than  before, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  reserves  were  increased,  and 
it  quotes  rates  of  premium  which  are  below  the  average 
charged  by  other  companies.  It  has  behind  it  eighty- 
one  years  of  success  with  prospects  of  a  greater 
measure  of  prosperity  even  than  before. 


PERFECT  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

WE  sometimes  hear  of  friends,  of  lovers,  even  of 
married  people  between  whom  it  is  said,  a  "  per- 
fect understanding"  exists.  For  them  none  of  the 
strife  and  bickering,  none  of  the  disgusts,  displeasures 
and  disillusions  of  ordinary  folk.  They  live,  like  the 
gods,  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  their  high  moun- 
tain looking'  down,  it  surely  must  be,  with  a  lofty 
disdain  on  the  quarrelsome  pigmies  below.  Their' 
minds  are  clouded  by  no  shadow  of  doubt.  They  gaze 
into  each  other's  eyes  and  find  perfect  satisfaction.  Each 
anticipates  the  want  of  the  other  until  at  last  .  .  . 

But  the  picture  is  becoming  too  fair.  We  hear 
of  such  people,  but  do  we  ever  see  them  ?  Are 
thev  not  rather  like  the  people  who  have  seen  ghosts 
— friends  of  our  friends?  And  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  this  should  be  so.  Perhaps  after  all  this  "per- 
fect understanding"  for  which  many  people  strive  and 
strive  in  vain  is  only  one  among  the  many  false  ideals 
we  set  up  for  ourselves  which  are  valuable  only  because 
they  are  unattainable. 

In  novels  and  in  plays  our  interest  only  begins  to  be 
awakened  when  misunderstandings  between  the  hero 
and  the  heroine  creep  in.  When  things  go  right  and 
it  dawns  upon  the  hero  that  he  has  been  making  an  ass 
of  himself,  or  the  heroine  realises  that  her  suspicions 
are  quite  unfounded,  then  we  know  that  the  end  is  not 
far  oft'.  "  And  they  lived  happily  ever  after."  So  too 
with  the  books  and  plays  about  married  people.  We 
could  not  endure  them  unless  they  misunderstood  each 
other.  Life  is  not  altogether  different  from  plays  and 
novels.  It  is  of  course  terribly  deficient  in  artistic 
form.  Its  tragedies  have  a  way  of  culminating  in  farce 
and  its  farces  in  tragedy.  But  in  its  essential 
interests  it  is  the  same.  Our  misunderstandings 
are  the  memorable  events  in  our  lives.  They  give 
the  necessary  spice  to  existences  that  would  be  other- 
wise insipid.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  bored  or  listless 
when  one  has  on  hand  a  series  of  promising  misunder- 
standings. If  we  really  knew  our  friends  how  bored 
we  should  get  with  them.  How  tired  we  really  do 
become  of  them  when  we  think  we  know  them.  It  is 
only  the  unknown  quantity  or  quality  in  them  that 
offers  any  attraction  to  our  pursuit  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. As  soon  as  we  understand,  or  think  we  under- 
stand, we  feel  a  sort  of  contempt  for  them.  There 
can  be  no  use  in  spending  any  length  of  time  with  a 
person  you  thoroughly  understand.  You  know,  in  ad- 
vance, just  how  such-and-such  a  situation  will  appeal 
to  him,  what  he  will  say  or  do  in  given  circumstances. 
But  the  man  whom  you  are  not  quite  sure  of — he  is 
worth  while.  He  may  in  an  instant  flash  for  you 
quite  a  new  light  on  the  matter.  He  may  bewilder, 
stagger  or  disgust  you,  but  he  does  not  weary  you. 

Women,  the  wise  and  charming  among  them,  have 
always  understood  this.  They  recognise  the  power  of 
elusiveness.  Throughout  the  ages  they  have  endeavoured, 
to  shroud  themselves  in  a  mystery  that  should  baffle 
the  understanding  of  man.  When  they  have  succeeded 
they  have  been  happy.  When  they  have  failed,  misery 
is  their  lot.  Those  who  prate  much  about  being- 
misunderstood  are  in  reality  those  who  have  been  found 
out.  There  is  very  little  that  her  husband  does  not 
understand  about  the  "  misunderstood  "  wife,  and  that 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble.  No  happy 
wife  is  ever  understood,  and  the  truest  basis  for  holy 
matrimony  is  a  mutual  misunderstanding.  If  further 
proof  be  needed  of  this  proposition  we  may  point  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  among  those  who  study  mankind  most 
and  who  presumably  come  nearest  to  understanding 
human  nature  that  the  most  wretched  and  dejected 
people  are  to  be  found.  Happy  is  the  man  who  is 
content  to  misunderstand  and  to  be  misunderstood. 
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GLASTONBURY. 

T  SAW  thee  in  a  dream  of  years, 

I  see  thee  in  a  mist  of  tears, 
Avilion,  Island  of  the  Blest  ; 
Ah,  would  that  here  I  had  my  rest  ! 

Thy  apple-blossoms,  balmy  bright, 

Were  comfort  to  a  sickly  sight, 

Too  often  hurt  by  inward  woe 

And  searching  things  that  none  may  know  ; 

To  linger  on  thy  haunted  knoll 

And  hear  the  sacred  legends  toll, 

Toll  with  a  faint  and  phantom  chime 

Across  the  misty  meads  of  Time, 

Would  calm  the  spirit's  tossing  sea, 

Lulled  as  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 

When  to  the  surface  of  the  deep 

Was  called  the  underlying  sleep. 

•None  other  way  the  weary  soul 
Shall  leave  the  sound  and  sight  of  dole, 
Than  here  in  fancy  to  refashion 
Far  ages  of  a  purer  passion 
Than  any  that  now  moves  the  heart 
In  camp  or  council,  church  or  mart  : 
To  pour  again  the  mystic  mere 
Round  Arthur's  grave  ;  again  to  hear 
The  monks  their  solemn  psalms  intone 
In  dim  arcades  of  carven  stone  ; 
To  seek  again,  ere  faith  shall  fail, 
Achievement  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

Such  was  my  vision  of  the  years, 
Now  shadowed  by  a  mist  of  tears, 
Avilion,  Island  of  the  Blest  ; 
Ah,  would  that  here  I  had  my  rest. 

F.  B.  MONEY-COUTTS. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

HPHE  death  of  Charles  Furse  is  the  end  of  what,  in 
J-  his  last  words,  he  called  a  good  fight.  It  was 
indeed  a  gallant  one.  Caught  in  his  brilliant  youth  by 
the  malady  that  killed  him,  and  interrupted  by  it  again 
and  again  in  his  career,  he  came  out  in  the  intervals  as 
undaunted  as  ever,  as  eager  for  big  tasks,  as  ready 
for  every  call  of  life,  as  gay  in  his  challenge  to  the 
enemy.  By  a  redeeming  feature  of  that  malady  its 
best  victims,  destined  to  burn  out  early,  do  burn,  and 
with  a  strong  flame  ;  they  live  habitually  with  an  in- 
tensity that  comes  to  others  only  in  moments  of  fever 
and  exaltation.  But  Furse,  with  all  this  intensity  of 
energy,  was  not  febrile  in  his  temper  ;  his  nature  was 
large,  solid  and  cordial,  and  shamed  the  healthy  and 
sluggish  as  much  by  its  heartiness  as  by  its  force.  His 
appearance  in  a  room  meant  two  things,  a  genial 
warming  and  lifting  of  the  whole  tide  of  talk,  and  for  j 
anything  of  wit  and  pugnacity  that  might  be  present 
a  call  to  arms. 

He  was  generous,  unjealous,  magnanimous,  virtues 
Tare  even  among  good  artists.  Smallness  was  the 
■one  thing  he  could  not  abide,  and  this  character  was 
stamped  upon  his  work.  The  bigger  the  scale  the 
better  he  painted,  and  the  measure  of  his  powers  was 
best  seen  in  his  wall-paintings  for  Liverpool  and  the 
heroic  portrait  of  Lord  Roberts  which  was  interrupted 
and  only  finished  as  a  smaller  picture.  I  shall  never  ' 
forget  how,  when  he  was  working  on  the  composition  j 
ot  the  big  project,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  lances 
of  his  Indian  horsemen  would  come  better  set  at  a 
different  angle,  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee  at  the 
prospect  of  obliterating  and  repainting  the  whole  troop. 
Subjects  like  that  called  out  his  full  enthusiasm,  stirrin°- 
*he  campaigner  and  the  sportsman  in  him. 


It  was  inevitable  that  a  portrait-painter  of  his  temper 
and  powers  should  be  claimed  for  the  Academy,  and  it 
is  possible  that  with  longer  life  his  commanding  force 
of  character  and  many  gifts  besides  the  specific  talent 
would  have  carried  him  to  the  Presidency.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  the  Chantrey  Committee  and  recom- 
mended by  them  that  an  Associate  should  be  appointed 
as  one  of  three  purchasers,  it  is  probable  that  Furse's 
recent  election  was  present  in  the  minds  of  those  con- 
cerned. His  appointment  to  one  office  or  the  other 
would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Academy.  The 
number  of  men  who  can  call  their  soul  their  own  in 
such  associations  is  very  small,  the  number  of  those 
who  have  the  elementary  breeding  not  to  desert  their 
opinions  and  their  comrades  from  timorous  policy  is  not 
very  great.  The  example  of  how  a  loyal  man  behaves 
might  have  rendered  courage  more  fashionable. 

A  thousand  thousand  slimy  things  live  on — and  the 
being  in  whom  life  was  rich  and  ardent,  filled  with  the 
prospect  of  vast  labour  and  delight,  is  once  more  cut 
off.  His  friends  hoped  that  in  the  camp  he  had  made 
for  himself  on  the  hills  near  Aldershot  he  was  entrenched 
against  the  enemy  for  many  years  ;  but  he  could  not 
play  the  part  of  a  Cunctator.  D.  S.  MacColl. 


MR.  PINERO'S  NEW  PLAY. 

THERE  are  many  elements  of  fun  in  it ;  but  itself 
seems  to  me  far  less  funny  than  its  reception. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Pinero  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Ibsen,  and  began  to  take  life,  and  his  art,  and  himself, 
in  laudably  grrim  earnest.  He  grew  very  keen  on 
intellectual  ideas  and  on  moral  lessons.  What  might 
be  the  exact  nature  of  the  intellectual  ideas  that  he 
expressed,  and  of  the  moral  lessons  that  he  inculcated, 
was  ever  a  fascinating  and  insoluble  problem  for  his 
critics,  and,  doubtless,  for  himself.  For  he  was  not  a 
born  thinker  :  his  mental  processes  were  vague.  Nor 
was  he  a  born  preacher  :  he  feared  to  offend  his  con- 
gregation beyond  a  certain  point,  which  was  usually 
the  point.  However,  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread  ;  and  I  regret  that  the  public  ceased  to  support 
Mr.  Pinero's  seriously-intended  dramaturgy  so  soon  as 
the  thing  had  ceased  to  be  novelty.  In  "A  Wife  with- 
out a  Smile  "  Mr.  Pinero  has  evidently  tried  to  give  the 
public  just  the  kind  of  thing  which  it  can  enjoy.  But — 
such  is  the  slowness  of  the  human  mind — a  belief  is 
always  apt  to  survive  the  subject  of  it ;  and  so  here  are 
all  the  critics  labouring  under  the  firm  belief  that  Mr. 
Pinero  is  fundamentally  as  serious  as  ever.  There 
they  are  all  a-scraping  and  a-scratching  with  hen-like 
anxiety  for  that  moral  lesson  and  that  intellectual  idea 
which  must  surely  underlie  "  A  Wife  without  a  Smile  ". 
How  ingenious  they  are,  each  with  his  own  conjecture  ! 
Mr.  Keble  Howard  leaps  into  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  with  a 
joyous  cry  of  "  I  have  it  !  "  He  tells  us  that  intellectual 
idea  is  expressed  symbolically  through  the  doll  that 
appears  in  the  play  :  the  public  will  not  tolerate  cha- 
racters of  flesh  and  blood.  We  hear  a  faint  "  I  flunk 
I  have  it  !"  from  the  depths  of  a  very  deep  shaft  sunk 
through  the  play  by  Mr.  William  Archer.  It  may  be  that 
Mr.  Pinero  was  satirising  "  latter-day  humour-worship 
as  a  whole  ".  Where,  I  wonder,  did  Mr.  Archer  dis- 
cover evidences  of  this  new  and  curious  religion  ? 
Who  are  its  priests  ?  In  what  tabernacle  are  its  awful 
rites  performed  ?  Mr.  Archer,  vouchsafing  no  answer, 
continues  to  ply  his  pick,  and  presently  strikes  a  reason 
for  supposing  that  he  has  hewn  in  vain.  "If",  his 
voice  is  wafted  to  us,  "  if  the  thought  suggested  to  my 
mind  had  been  present  to  Mr.  Pinero's,  I  cannot  but 
think  he  would  have  treated  it  on  a  larger  scale.  Yet 
what  other  thought  inspired  him  I  fail  to  divine ". 
Divine  no  more,  honoured  colleague.  There  is  nothing 
to  divine.  Cease,  fellow-courtiers,  to  dilate  on  the  rare 
tissue  of  the  Emperor's  new  clothes.  The  Emperor  has 
nothing  on.  "  A  Wife  without  a  Smile"  is  just  an  un- 
pretentious little  farce,  with  no  purpose  more  recondite 
than  the  purpose  of  causing  the  public  to  laugh.  If  it 
had  been  produced  anonymously,  Mr.  Archer  and  the 
rest  of  us  would  have  devoted  to  it  a  few  lines  of  kindly 
patronage,  prophesying  that  so  soon  as  the  young 
author  had  got  a  firmer  grip  of  the  technicalities  of  his 
art,  he  might  be  expected  to  write  a  really  admirable 
farce. 
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So  soon  as  we  are  past  the  first  act,  with  its  rather 
cumbersome  exposition,  we  find  that  the  play  is  full  of 
fun  and  ingenuity.  True,  we  are  not  so  much  amused 
as  we  were  by  Mr.  Pinero's  earlier  farces.  But  the 
reason  for  this  change  is  not  any  falling  off  in  Mr. 
Pinero's  talent.  Mr.  Pinero  is  as  when  he  wrote 
"  Dandy  Dick  " — not  a  whit  less  mirthful  and  ingenious. 
It  is  the  times  that  have  changed,  and  we  with  them. 
Inevitably,  what  was  fresh  and  delightful  to  us  fifteen 
years  ago  is  less  fresh  and  delightful  now.  But  fashion, 
evil  witch,  is  not  alone  to  be  blamed  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Pinero's  vocabulary  comes  also  to  play  the  deuce.  I  am 
sorry  to  return  to  a  theme  on  which  I  have  so  often 
said  so  much.  But  Mr.  Pinero's  failure  to  profit  by  my 
previous  exhortations  to  him  compels  me  to  keep 
pegging  away.  So  far  from  improving  himself  as  a 
writer,  he  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  In  "A  Wife 
without  a  Smile "  his  deadly  passion  for  long  words 
has  implected  him  more  awfully  than  ever.  The  central 
character  is  meant  to  be  a  dull  prig,  and  it  is  right  that 
he  should  express  himself  in  a  formal  manner.  But 
there  is  all  the  difference  between  an  actual  bore  and 
the  artistic  suggestion  of  a  bore.  We  delight  in  the 
bore  so  long  as  he  devastates  merely  his  fellows  in 
the  play.  But  he  must  not  push  his  campaign  beyond 
the  footlights  and  devastate  us.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Pinero's  bore  proceeds  to  do,  very  soon  after  the 
curtain  rises,  and  he  gives  us  no  quarter  till  the  cur- 
tain falls  on  the  final  act.  Never — not  even  in  "  Letty  " 
— has  Mr.  Pinero  contrived  such  long-winded  jour- 
nalese. Nor  is  the  specific  bore  the  sole  utterer  of  it. 
Every  character,  without  exception,  has  to  utter  it. 
In  a  serious  play,  perhaps,  Mr.  Pinero's  style  is  a 
more  serious  matter.  For  there  it  offends  us  as  a 
violation  of  realism.  In  farce  we  do  not  need  that 
the  characters  shall  seem  real.  Let  them  be  as  fan- 
tastic as  possible.  We  welcome  any  device  that  leads 
to  laughter.  But  Mr.  Pinero's  style  leads  only  to 
yawns — or  tears.  I  implore  him,  once  and  for  all,  to 
clear  his  mind  of  the  delusion  that  a  dull  thing  ex- 
pressed at  great  length  becomes  amusing,  and  that 
an  amusing  thing  becomes  by  the  same  means  more 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  play  bristles 
with  delightful  points  that  are  utterly  blanketed  by  the 
awful  rigmaroles  so  dear  to  Mr.  Pinero's  heart.  I  dare 
say  that  he,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  would  not 
be  able  to  write  otherwise  than  in  his  present  manner. 
But,  at  least,  realising  how  fatal  that  manner  is  to  his 
matter,  he  might  engage  for  a  trifling  fee  someone  to 
translate  his  next  MS.  into  passable  English.  I  enter- 
tain the  apprehension  that  the  process  in  question 
would  have  the  regrettable  result  of  causing  an  ex- 
cessive curtailment  in  "the  duration  of  the  evening's 
entertainment.  In  other  words — un-Pinero-ish  words — 
the  play  might  be  rather  short.  But  that  were  a  fault 
on  the  right  side — might,  I  conceive,  be  classified  in 
the  category  of  those  defects  of  which  it  may  with 
confidence  be  predicated  that  they  are,  in  a  measure, 
beneficial. 

Mr.  Pinero  is  reputed  a  fine  teacher  of  the  art  of 
acting.  The  mimes  who  act  in  his  plays  must  not  be 
grudged  their  gratuitous  instruction.  They  certainly 
deserve  some  reward  for  wrestling  with  Mr.  Pinero's 
prose.  Heroically  though  they  wrestle  with  it,  it  throws 
them  every  time.  In  "A  Wife  without  a  Smile"  the 
only  mime  who  never  bores  us  is  Mr.  Henry  Kemble. 
So  good  is  he  that  he  plays  everyone  else  off  the 
stage.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  that.  It  happens 
whenever  the  old  school  of  acting  is  matched  against 
the  new.  Do  not  suppose  that  the  old  school  excels 
the  new  merely  in  the  art  of  declaiming  poetr)r,  and 
of  producing  grandiose  effects  on  the  stage.  Put 
an  old  actor  into  a  play  of  modern  life,  and  his 
superiority  will  be  just  as  salient.  How  easily,  and 
quickly,  and  quietly,  with  what  blest  economy 
of  means,  he  makes  his  points  !  In  comparison 
with  him,  what  duffers  those  others  seem — working 
so  hard,  and  so  obviously,  and  so  incessantly,  with  so 
slight  a  result !  Mr.  Kemble  need  but  raise  an  eye- 
brow, or  a  little  finger,  to  be  fully  eloquent.  In  the 
moments  when  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  do  anything 
on  the  stage,  he  does  nothing.  And  yet  he  is  there — 
a  presence — far  more  surely  than  any  of  those  inde- 
fatigables.     Of  course,  it  is  not    all  a  question  of 


technique.  Mr.  Kemble  has  a  strong  personality — a 
magnificent  face  and  voice  for  comedy.  But  of  these 
;  assets  how  little,  comparatively,  he  would  make  if  he- 
had  been  born  thirty  years  later  !  It  is  not,  I  repeat, 
remarkable  that  he  plays  his  juniors  off  the  stage.  His- 
remarkable  triumph  is  that  he  plays  Mr.  Pinero's  prose 
oft'  the  stage.  Only  when  he  makes  an  exit  does  that 
horror  become  palpable. 

The  doll,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
bewilderment,  suggests  to  me  more  remarks  on  things 
in  general  than  can  be  crowded  into  the  conclusion  of 
an  article.  I  will  deal  with  the  doll  next  week.  Mean- 
while, you  should  go  to  the  Court  Theatre,  where  Mr. 
J.  B.  Leigh  has  produced,  for  a  series  of  matinees, 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray's  version  of  "  Hippolytus  ". 
Writing  here  lately  about  this  version,  I  explained  why, 
in  my  opinion,  Greek  drama  cannot  be  conveyed  satis- 
factorily into  the  modern  playhouse.  Never  mind.  I 
should  not  like  Mr.  Leigh  to  suffer  for  his  enthusiasm 
in  displaying  to  us  again  Professor  Murray's  work — in. 
itself  so  very  beautiful  a  work.         Max  Beerbohm. 


THE  CONVOCATION  MAN  IN  RESTORATION 
DAVS. 

FOR  twenty  years  the  hand  of  the  Puritan  lies  heavy 
on  Merry  England.  At  last  however  these  bitter 
times  of  Drum  ecclesiastic  and  regicides  and  Triers  and 
Rump  Parliaments  and  Major-Generals  and  "  Praise 
God  Barebones  "  are  over.  So  also  are  our  Proctor's 
weary  years  of  imprisonment  and  exile.  He  has  found; 
his  way  back  to  his  ruined  rectory  and  his  desecrated 
church,  and  is  now  riding  on  his  way  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  Convocation  that  is  to  meet  at  Powles,  and  to 
bring  back  peace  to  our  English  Sion.  His  heart  is 
lighter  to-day  than  ever  it  was,  even  when  the  bells  rang 
and  the  bonfires  blazed  for  the  coming  of  the  Merry 
Monarch  over  the  water.  Indeed  for  some  time  there-- 
j  after  he  heard  ugly  news  of  conferences  betwixt  Bishops- 
:  and  Presbyterian  divines,  and  there  was  much  talk  among" 
his  brother  clerics  that  there  would  be  no  Convocationi 
called  with  the  coming  Parliament.  And  even  when 
old  Peter  Heylin  (whom  our  friend  remembers  so  well 
when  they  sat  together  at  Westminster  in  1640)  had 
stirred  up  my  Lord  of  Clarendon  to  seethe  writs  issued, 
a  strange  election  followed  in  the  Cathedral  City.  True 
it  was  that  the  greater  part  of  the  electors  were  for  our 
friend  ;  but  mixed  with  the  orthodox  cassocks  he  noted 
the  black  gowns  of  the  Genevan  ministers,  and  heard 
their  ugly  whispers  touching  what  they  termed  the. 
''diocesan  and  imposing  way".  Nevertheless  when 
he  finds  himself  once  more  walking  in  procession  under 
the  arches  of  Powles,  and  joining  in  the  Te  Deunv 
Laudamus  for  Church  and  King  restored  and  listening 
to  good  Dr.  Pearce's  Latin  sermon  he  whispers  to  him- 
self "  Redeunt  Saturnia  regna  "  and  murmurs  "  Nunc 
Dimittis  ". 

The  Most  Reverend  Primate  who  stood  by  the  Royal 
Martyr  on  the  Whitehall  scaffold  is  (alas  !)  too  aged 
to  preside  and  "My  Lord  of  London"  fills  his  place 
and  the  Proctors,  adjourned  to  the  Chapter  House' 
pro  tern,  (the  real  Chapter  House,  thanks  to  Puritan 
vandalism,  being  uninhabitable),  elect  the  Dean  of  Ely 
for  their  Prolocutor.  Thereafter  they  forgather  at  the 
Abbey,  and  while  they  are  in  session  there,  right  often 
will  our  friend  turn  his  steps  to  the  part  of  the  precincts, 
where  old  Peter  Heylin  dwells  and  hear  the  old  man 
with  dying  breath  advising  and  directing  Bishops  and 
divines  in  matters  relating  to  the  Convocation.  And 
there  he  meets  his  friend  Thorndike,  whose  high  philo- 
sophy and  Latin  scholarship  have  been  the  strongest 
defence  of  the  Church  in  the  dark  days  that  are  past, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  bring  the  epiklesis  and  prayers- 
for  the  departed  into  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
And  as  he  walks  down  the  street  he  sees  now  and 
again  a  sour-faced  Puritan  divine  walking  with  a 
City  Alderman  and  whispering  to  him  of  the  mani- 
fold exceptions  of  Master  Baxter  to  our  good  Liturgy. 
To  which  the  Alderman  answers  in  a  gruff  voice- 
"No  Lord  Bishops.  No  Lord  Bishops".  Nathless- 
midst  all  this  our  friend  presses  on  with  work  and 
helps  to  arrange  and  sanction  the  office  for  the  Martyr- 
dom of  the  thirtieth  of  January,  as  also  the  service  for,- 
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the  day  of  his  Majesty's  glorious  Restoration,  the  form 
of  baptism  for  them  of  riper  years,  and  such-like 
matters.  And  now  strange  faces  show  themselves  mid 
the  Convocation  men.  They  are  the  proctors  whom 
the  Convocation  of  the  North  has  sent  to  aid  them, 
when  they  revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Still 
for  some  days  things  drift  on  mid  talk  of  reforming 
expounding  and  correcting  Constitutions  and  Canons, 
until  at  last  there  comes  the  letter  from  his  Sacred 
Majesty  concerning  this  revision,  whereupon  eight  of 
the  prelates  sit  daily  from  5  p.m.  at  the  house  of 
My  Lord  of  Ely  :  and  as  soon  as  each  portion  of  our 
Prayer  Book  is  revised,  a  messenger  carries  it  to  Mr. 
Prolocutor,  to  the  end  that  our  Proctor  and  his  col- 
leagues may  consider  and  amend  the  same.  In  the  end 
there  are  six  hundred  alterations  made  and  accepted  ; 
alterations  which  in  the  main  make  the  Common  Prayer 
further  removed  than  ever  from  what  certain  factious 
peevish  and  perverse  spirits  desire  that  it  should  be, 
and  our  Proctor  feels  as  he  sets  his  hand  and  seal  to 
the  completed  volume  on  the  20th  day  of  December 
1661  that  more  than  ever  does  the  sacred  book  now  make 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  Church 
and  for  the  exciting  of  piety  and  devotion  in  the  public 
worship  of  God.  And  as  he  signs  it  so  Lords  and 
Commons  pass  it  into  law,  and  it  is  with  us  until  this 
day.  Herewith  alas  !  ceases  our  Proctor's  usefulness 
for  many  a  year.  True  he  talks  of  new  canons,  of  an  j 
office  for  the  consecration  of  churches  and  churchyards,  | 
of  a  grammar  to  be  used  in  schools  ;  but  the  efforts  of 
many  seem  wholly  to  be  frustrated  by  the  efforts  of  one  j 
or  two  on  whom  matters  chiefly  depend. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1663  he  grants  his  last  subsidy 
to  the  Crown,  for  the  year  after  he  falls  in  silently  with 
the  agreement  that  the  Primate  has  made  for  him  with 
my  Lord  of  Clarendon,  that  in  future  the  parsons  shall 
be  taxed  by  the  Commons  House.  It  is  not  long  ere  he 
learns  that  now,  seeing  he  is  in  no  condition  to  give  sub- 
sidies and  presents  to  the  Crown,  the  Convocation 
meetings  do  sink  into  insignificancy.  For  seventeen 
years  the  Restoration  Convocation  sits  on  ;  but  now 
that  there  is  no  money  to  vote  our  Proctor  seldom  shows 
himself  there.  He  hears  however  that  the  London 
Proctors  do  turn  up  from  time  to  time  and  vote  when 
there  is  need  a  new  Prolocutor  to  the  chair.  So  the  j 
golden  years  of  the  Merry  Monarch  glide  away,  the 
flames  of  the  great  Fire  burn  away  Convocation  House 
and  Convocation  Records,  the  coffee  houses  babble  of 
Popish  conspiracy  and  Rye  House  plot  ;  but  through 
all  these  things  the  Proctors  are  dumb.  And  when  the 
Merry  Monarch  is  laid  to  rest  royal  James  will  give 
our  Proctor  no  licence  to  open  his  mouth  in  Con- 
vocation House,  though  he  will  press  him  hard  as  a 
parish  priest  to  read  the  lawless  declaration. 

Little  however  as  our  friend  relishes  King  James,  he 
feels  hardly  happy  when  he  hears  that  this  misguided 
sovereign  has  fled  across  the  sea,  and  that  Dutch 
Calvinist  soldiers  are  swaggering  about  London.  He 
takes  the  oath  to  the  new  Sovereigns,  but  it  is  with  a  I 
very  wry  face  and  repentance    follows  immediately, 
when    he   hears   that  the   Presbyterians   are  oppres- 
sing the  faithful   in   Scotland,   and  that    his    Dutch  | 
ruler  and  the  Scotchman  Burnet  and  his  old  enemy 
Baxter  are  at  work  with    a  scheme   to  presbyteri- 
anise   the   Church  of  England.      He  shudders  when 
he  hears  that  a  Comprehension  Bill  has  passed  the 
Lords  and  prays  that  a  French  fleet  or   the  High- 
land clans   may  come  to  the  deliverance  of  the  op- 
pressed faith.    And  then  come  the  happier  tidings  that 
the  Commons  have  rallied  to  the  Church  and  have 
prayed  that  according  to  ancient  practice  and  usage  in 
time  of  Parliament  his  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  issue 
forth  his  Writ  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  for  the 
calling  of  a  Convocation.      So  our  Proctor  rides  to 
London  with  a  grim  determination  that  if  there  is  to  be 
a  new  King  in  the  land,  there  shall  at  least  be  no  new  I 
Church.    And  when  he  reaches  London  and  talks  to 
his  brother  Proctors,  and  notes  in  what  great  ease  and 
plenty  the  London  ministers  (among  whom  the  Dutch  1 
King  and  Presbyterians  find  their  friends)  live  and  1 
work,  actually  on  a  Sunday  stopping  in  the  vestry  I 
while  their  lecturers  and   readers   get   through  the 
prayers  for  them  and  only  coming  forth  to  preach  the 
sermon,  he  cometh  more  and  more  to  the  conclusion 


that  there  is  a  plot  between  these  courtier  divines  and 
the  Puritans  to  pull  down  the  Church  and  to 
set  up  the  Presbytery.  So  he  boldly  walks  into 
the  Abbey  where  the  session  is  to  be,  and  turns  no 
friendly  glance  on  My  Lord  of  London,  who  is  there  as 
President  of  the  Convocation,  whence  the  Dutch  King 
has  excluded  the  Primate  of  All  England  and  others  of 
the  noblest  of  the  Prelacy.  It  is  brought  speedily  to 
our  friend's  knowledge  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Whigs  to  make  Doctor  Tillotson,  whom  Dutch  William 
calls  the  honestest  man  and  best  friend  that  ever  he 
had  in  his  life,  Prolocutor,  wherefore  he  and  the  friends  of 
the  Church  vote  into  the  chair  the  good  Oxford  Theo- 
logy Regius  Professor  Doctor  Jayne.  The  Prolocutor 
immediately  justifies  his  election,  for  in  his  Latin  oration 
he  extols  the  Church  of  England  above  all  the  churches 
of  Christendom  and  at  the  end  says  proudly  "  Nolumus 
leges  Angliae  mutari ".  My  Lord  of  London  shows 
his  temper  by  ordering  a  short  prorogation,  and 
the  opportunity  is  used  to  give  Dissenting  busy- 
bodies  a  chance  to  spread  scandalous  reports  con- 
cerning the  election  of  the  Regius  Professor.  And 
more  than  one  of  these  well-fed  City  parsons  who  is 
angling  for  a  fat  prebend's  stall  from  the  Dutchman's 
generosity  seeks  to  cajole  our  friend  to  betray  his 
Church.  "  If  Convocation  "  he  whispers  "  will  not 
open  the  gates  to  the  Dissenters,  the  thing  in  time  can 
be  done  without  its  sanction  ".  Our  Proctor  replies 
that  if  the  Church  is  to  fall,  it  will  be  his  consolation 
that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  work.  At  last  on  the  4th 
of  December  business  is  resumed  and  our  Proctor 
standing  in  King  Henry  the  Seventh  Chapel  faces  the 
episcopal  frowns.  Enters  then  my  Lord  of  Nottingham, 
who  brings  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  clergy  to 
treat  on  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  to  revise  the  book  of 
the  Canons.  Thereupon  our  Lords  of  the  Upper  House 
vote  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  wherein  they  extol  the 
zeal  that  his  message  shows.  Our  Proctor  and  his 
country  friends  love  not  this  word  Protestant  :  they 
love  greatly  to  baulk  the  comprehension  scheme.  Hard 
work  though  it  is,  he  sits  through  the  cold  December  days 
in  the  Abbey  from  morn  to  eve,  wrangling  over  amend- 
ments and  searching  for  precedents  ;  but  his  labours  are 
not  in  vain,  for  when  Dutch  William  receives  the 
address  in  Whitehall  he  finds  therein  no  word  of 
thanks  for  his  Royal  Commission  or  for  his  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  religion  :  not  a  line  of  tenderness  for  his 
dissenting  friends  :  and  but  a  cool  regard  for  the 
foreign  Reformed  Churches.  And  as  the  session 
begins,  so  also  does  it  close.  Dissenting  pamphleteers 
write  that  our  Proctor  and  his  friends  naught  do  ;  but 
labour  to  find  out  some  business  to  divert  them  from  that 
for  which  they  were  called  together.  They  certainly  dis- 
cover some  seasonable  subjects  for  talk.  One  asks  why 
the  heroic  Sancroft  and  the  saintly  Ken  and  the  other 
bishops  who  are  too  holy  for  the  Dutchman  may  not 
give  the  assembly  their  advice.  Another  demands  what 
is  Convocation  to  do  to  the  books  of  a  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  Christian  religion,  that  have  lately  come 
from  abroad.  And  the  answer  comes  from  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  President  has  declared  his  sense  of  the 
ill  consequence  of  the  books  ;  but  the  Prolocutor  can 
get  no  satisfaction  as  to  how  far  Convocation  may 
proceed  in  the  matter.  At  last  the  Presbyterians  see 
that  the  game  is  up,  and  the  Convocation  is  prorogued 
and  dissolved.  "  Call  no  Convocation  until  the  parsons 
are  in  a  better  temper  "  counsels  Archdeacon  Prideaux  ; 
and  our  Proctor  careless  of  royal  and  episcopal  frowns 
rides  home  with  a  heart  at  peace  with  itself.  He  has 
saved  the  Church  in  her  sorest  hour  of  need. 


THE  THRUSH  AND  THE  BLACKBIRD. 

IN  a  previous  article  I  have  spoken  of  the  curious 
and,  apparently,  indiscriminate  combats  in  which 
many  thrushes  join  together  and  which  in  the  early 
spring-time  are  sufficiently  common  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  species.  The  origin  of  these  outbreaks  may  be 
sought,  perhaps,  in  the  too  forward  or  permissive  con- 
duct— the  unduly  "  coming-on  disposition" — of  some 
particular  lady-thrush.  The  same  thing — if  this  is  in- 
deed the  cause — may  often  be  witnessed  with  rooks  at 
their  nests,  and  here  the  provocative  act,  which  is 
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immediately  visited  by  the  wrath  of  as  many  of  the 
community  as  chance  to  be  near,  is  easy  to  distinguish. 
Rooks,  however,  are  large  birds,  and  rookeries  make  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape.  With  thrushes 
it  is  different.  All  the  mystery  of  the  matter — the  com- 
mencement, especially,  which  should  give  the  clue  to  its 
nature — takes  place,  as  a  rule,  within  the  sanctuary  of 
some  large  and  thick  thornbush,  which,  all  at  once, 
becomes  the  centre  of  great  though  hidden  commotion. 
There  is  a  babel  of  loud  twitterings,  a  violent  whirring 
of  wings,  and  then,  all  at  once,  a  mob  of  some  seven  or 
eight  to  a  dozen  or  more  birds,  struggle  out,  fighting,  as 
it  seems,  most  savagely.  The  clamour  made  is  quite 
remarkable,  and  the  scene,  not  uncommonly,  ends  in  the 
sudden  flying  away  of  all  the  actors  in  it  except  one — ■ 
the  offending  Helen  of  the  drama  possibly — who  re- 
mains for  some  time,  upon  the  ground,  ruffled,  towzled, 
yet,  with  an  appearance  which — to  the  eye  of  imagi- 
nation, at  any  rate — has  something  shameless  about 
it.  But  what  such  appearance  really  implies,  or  what 
the  whole  thing  means  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  say,  though  easy  enough  to  assume.  Personally, 
having  regard  to  the  very  strong  excitement  shown  by 
all  the  birds,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  outbreak,  as 
well  as  its  abrupt  ending,  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  it 
as  something  of  a  special  nature,  and  the  more  so,  that 
with  blackbirds — though  certainly  they  are,  at  least,  as 
pugnacious  as  thrushes — I  have  never,  as  before 
remarked,  observed  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is,  indeed, 
curious  that  two  species  of  birds  so  closely  allied,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  so  alike  in  their  habits,  should  yet  each 
have  a  few  salient  peculiarities  either  quite  unshared  by 
or,  at  least,  seldom  observed  in  the  other.  The  latter, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
truth.  The  thrush's  habit,  for  instance,  of  battering 
snails  against  a  stone  until  their  shells  are  broken,  is 
well  known,  but  it  is  not  commonly  attributed  to  the 
blackbird.  Nevertheless  a  blackbird  may  be  sometimes 
seen  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  in  a  much  less  pro- 
nounced and,  as  it  were,  in  a  more  half-hearted  way. 
There  is  little  vigour  in  the  action,  a  few  listless  taps, 
and  then  the  bird  seems  to  forget.  This  is  not  like  the 
thrush,  who  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  is  all  energy,  and 
has,  besides,  a  very  special  way  of  setting  to  work.  He 
swings  his  head  from  side  to  side  with  a  circular 
motion,  bringing  down  the  snail  with  great  force 
upon  the  stone,  that  serves  as  an  anvil.  Having 
shattered  the  creature's  protecting  armour,  he  draws  it 
many  times  along  the  ground  from  side  to  side,  and  at 
intervals  shakes  it  violently,  when  one  may  see  the  juices 
of  the  poor  mollusc  fly  in  all  directions.  This  may  be 
done  partly  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  bits  of  shell  still 
adhering  to  the  snail's  body,  but  I  believe  another,  and 
stronger,  reason  is  to  dry  up  the  aforesaid  juices,  and 
thus  make  the  morsel  a  less  slimy  one.  A  snail,  in- 
deed, would  not  be  enjoyable  swallowed  whole  in  its 
shell,  but  fragments  of  the  latter  should  be  hardly  less 
digestible  than  dirt  and  grit,  which  evidently  the  bird 
does  not  mind.  On  the  other  hand  the  latter  are  very 
effectual  absorbents. 

Does  the  thrush  make  choice  of  any  particular  stone 
to  break  his  snails  on  ?  When  one  comes  upon  a  good- 
sized,  flat  one  lying  by  itself  in  some  place  where  there 
are  no  others  about — by  the  river's  bank  for  instance — 
and  with  pieces  of  snail-shell  sticking  all  over  it,  it  is 
natural  to  think  so  ;  but  when,  in  walking  along  a  stony 
road,  stone  after  stone  is  found  to  be  in  this  condition, 
though  some  of  them  are  quite  little,  as  well  as  rounded 
or  angular — not  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
therefore — one  has  to  revise  one's  judgment.  Here, 
too,  are  stones  which,  being  such  as  one  would  have 
picked  out  for  the  purpose  oneself,  look  as  though  they 
had  been  chosen  by  the  bird  ;  but  if  they  really  had 
been,  why  should  others,  all  about,  have  been  used  just 
as  frequently — judging,  at  least,  by  their  appearance? 
Thrushes  are  very  common  birds.  They  are  every- 
where—for which  one  may  be  thankful — and  therefore 
any  stone — however  remote  and  solitary  may  be  its 
situation — is  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  made  to  serve 
their  purpose.  But  simply  to  use  materials  that  lie  to 
hand  is  not  to  exercise  choice  in  regard  to  them. 
Whether  the  bird  ever  consciously  selects  a  stone, 
and  flies  to  it  in  preference  to  all  others — even 
sometimes  from  a  little  distance — is  another  question, 


and  though  this  seems  often  to  be  tacitly  assumed, 
I  have  seen,  myself,  no  evidence  of  it.  When  there  are 
no  stones,  the  thrush  breaks  his  snails  on  the  ground 
as  best  he  may  ;  but  here,  again,  a  bird  that  had  this 
habit  could  hardly  avoid  often  using  the  stones  that  lay 
near  about,  and  this  would  give  the  appearance  of 
choice,  whether  it  were  there  or  not.  So  easy  is  it  to 
infer  a  thing  though  there  be  no  proof  of  it.  For  me 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  thrush  chooses  a  stone, 
but  whether  he  uses  stones  in  any  other  way,  or  with 
any  other  idea  than  as  part  of  the  land-surface  of  the 
country.  This,  indeed,  I  think  he  does — at  least  occa- 
sionally— but  further  than  this  I  see  no  evidence  of  his 
having  gone. 

Here,  then,  is  one  very  noticeable  habit  which  the 
thrush  has,  and  which  is  shared,  either  very  imperfectly 
or  not  at  all,  by  the  blackbird.  The  blackbird,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  its  own  personal,  or  rather  family, 
peculiarities,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a 

]  sort  of  little  game  that  it  is  accustomed  to  play  with 
some  object — usually  a  leaf — which  seems,  all  at  once, 
to  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  it.  On  such  occasions 
the  bird's  actions — whatever  may  be  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  they  are  performed — are  quite  remarkable. 

!  Seizing,  suddenly,  the  leaf  in  its  beak,  it  whirls  it,  for 
some  time,  round  its  head  in  a  very  excited  manner, 
then  letting  go  of  it,  catches  it  again,  gives  it  a  toss 
into  the  air,  and  springing  up  after  it  whirls  about 
with  it  there.  The  leaf  now  drops,  but  the  blackbird 
may  seize  it  again  and  continue  the  game  a  while  longer. 
The  whole  is  like  a  dance,  and  a  pretty  one — the 
"dance  of  snow-shoes"  as  described  in  "  Hiawatha  "  is 
what  it  has  always  reminded  me  of — and  what  makes 
it  of  particular  interest  is  that  its  origin  and  evolution 
may  be  traced — indeed  are  to  be  seen,  sometimes,  as 
the  prologue  to  itself.  For  the  blackbird  is  a  great 
digger  and  delver,  and,  in  the  winter  especially,  makes 
this  accomplishment  a  principal  means  of  obtaining 
food.  With  a  little  spring  forward  he  will  drive  his  bill 
into  the  soil,  which  he  then  throws  from  side  to  side, 

I  or  behind  him,  with  vigorous  jerks  of  the  head.  He 
will  even  seize  hold  of  the  loose  earth,  and  pull  it  out, 
as  well  as  anything  else  that  lies  in  the  way — sticks, 
fibres,  &c. — very  much  as  a  dog  does  :  showing,  also, 
the  same  disgust  at  having  earth  in  his  bill,  shaking  his 
head  to  get  rid  of  it,  jumping  backwards  and  scratching 
with  his  claws — all  just  like  a  dog.  While  thus  acting 
he  is  apt  to  fall,  as  it  were,  into  a  little  frenzy,  taking 

.  up  and  tossing  things  about  in  all  directions,  and  it  is 
out  of  this  frenzy,  as  I  believe,  that  the  little  dance  or 
play,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  has  been  engen- 
dered, so  that  it  has  become,  or  is  in  process  of  be- 
coming, a  separate  thing,  conceived  of  from  time  to 
time  and  effected  for  its  own  sake — in  fact  an  antic. 
But  it  may  be  asked  if  the  thrush  does  not  also  dig,  as 
well  as  other  allied  birds  of  the  family,  to  which  I 
answer  that  they  may  sometimes,  but  not  as  the  black- 
bird. On  this  subject — to  me  an  interesting  one — I  will 
speak  further  in  another  paper.        Edmund  Selous. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ULLSWATER  AND  THE   NATIONAL  TRUST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Broadfield,  Boston,  Lines.,  October  17,  1904. 

Sir, — While  admiring  the  public  spirit  and  generosity 
of  those  who  have  contributed  the  .£4,467  towards  the 
purchase  of  the  fine  estate  on  Ullswater,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  disappointed  that  the  whole  amount  asked 
for  (^12,000)  has  not,  ere  this,  been  forthcoming.  One 
would  have  thought  that  such  a  magnificent  scheme 
would  have  fired  the  popular  imagination  and  would 
have  been  carried  out,  as  it  were,  by  a  sort  of  acclaim. 
It  is  an  idea  that  should  come  home  with  peculiar  force 
to  Englishmen  who  are  conscious  of  the  circumscribed 
area  of  these  islands,  and  know  how,  year  by  year,  the 
most  beautiful  and  secluded  spots  are  ever  more  in- 
vaded by  the  builder,  the  miner  and  the  manufacturer. 

Here  comes  a  Society,  with  no  axe  of  its  own  to 
grind,  no  dividend  to  provide  for  shareholders — in  fine, 
no  interests  to  serve  except  the  highest  interests  of  the 
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general  public.  The  splendid  estate  which  they  pro- 
pose to  buy  will  become  practically  public  property, 
consecrated  for  ever  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people. 

When  I  look  at  the  total  of"  the  sum  already  sub- 
scribed (and  all  honour  to  the  givers  of  it)  I  can  only 
characterise  it  as  beggarly,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  of  the  number  of  rich  men  in  it, 
able  each  to  write  a  cheque  for  ^1,000  and  never  feel 
the  poorer  for  it.  More  than  anything  else  I  regret 
the  apparent  apathy  of  the  big  towns  of  the  North, 
whose  people  would  benefit  the  most  by  this  desirable 
purchase.  Why  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Shef- 
field or  Newcastle  could  any  one  of  them  provide  the 
amount  required,  and  never  miss  it,  and  so  they  would 
if  the  money  were  wanted  for  a  popular  footballer,  or 
an  eminent  exponent  of  the  art  of  "compiling  cen- 
turies ". 

It  will  be  discreditable  to  the  whole  nation,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  North,  if  this  delightful  project  fall  to  the 
ground,  as  I  fear  there  is  great  danger  of  it  doing,  if 
the  public  do  not  wake  up  and  show  a  little  more 
generosity.  It  is  a  project  that  should  appeal  to  all 
who  love  out-door  life  and  beautiful  scenery — hills  and 
valleys,  and  woods  and  water.  All  of  these  and  many 
more  things  are  on  this  delectable  land.  Not  all,  of 
course,  can  give  large  sums,  but  let  all  contribute 
according  to  their  means.  Even  the  shilling  subscrip- 
tions mount  up.  Hundreds  of  persons  daily  write 
guinea  cheques  for  various  objects,  and  think  nothing 
of  doing  so.  Let  such,  when  next  they  open  their 
desks,  send  a  guinea  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Trust  and  they  will  never  regret  it.  Man)-  are  giving 
the  price  of  an  acre,  ,£18.  That  is  a  graceful  thing  to 
do,  and  only  think  of  it,  about  700  such  donors  would 
enable  the  Trust  to  buy  the  whole  property  !  Surely 
they  will  be  forthcoming. 

Another  point  that  should  appeal  to  the  acute,  busi- 
ness men  of  the  North  is  that  no  fancy  price  is  asked 
for  this  land — merely  something  like  its  agricultural 
value.  From  the  purely  commercial  point  of  view  the 
Trust  would  get  full  value  for  money,  and  the  estate  will 
probably  increase  in  value  as  time  goes  on.  The 
Saturday  Review  looks  for  its  readers  amongst  the 
cultivated  classes.  Not  all  of  these  are  rich,  but  most 
of  them  have  some  means,  and  can  afford  something 
towards  this  attractive  scheme.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  they  can  have  sat  long  at  the  feet  of 
D.  S.  M.,  J.  F.  R.,  Max,  and  the  others  whom  the 
Editor  has  gathered  round  him,  and  to  whose  deliver- 
ances we  eagerly  look  forward  week  after  week,  without 
acquiring  a  love  for  the  finer  things  of  life  in  whatever 
line  they  may  be  presented,  and  I  do  trust  that  your 
readers  will  give  all  the  help  they  can,  and  prevail  with 
their  friends  to  do  likewise.  The  matter  is  becoming 
urgent.  Let  them  remember  that  "he  gives  twice  who 
gives  quickly  ".  Let  them  act  on  the  generous  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  write  without  delay  to  our  secretary. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  as  will  be  known  to  most 
readers,  the  Trust  made  a  similar,  but  much  smaller, 
purchase  on  the  shores  of  Derwentwater.  Quite 
recently  I  was  walking  through  this  picturesque  estate 
of  Brandelhow,  which  is  left  with  its  glades  and 
meadows  and  hanging  woods,  practically  as  Nature 
formed  it,  and  is  a  precious  possession  of  the  public  for 
ever.  Along  its  mile  of  shore,  and  through  its  wild 
woods  anybody  can  wander  as  long  and  as  often  as 
he  likes,  without  let  or  hindrance.  Outside  this 
estate  the  neighbourhood  positively  bristles  with 
notice-boards  marked  "  Private",  closing  large  areas  of 
lovely  country  from  the  foot  of  the  wanderer,  but  on 
this  National  Trust  land  all  is  free  as  air.  At  Brandel- 
how too,  I  noticed  that  the  estate  immediately  adjoining 
is  advertised  for  sale  in  building  lots.  So  would 
Brandelhow  itself  have  been  ere  this,  if  the  National 
Trust  had  not  reached  out  its  beneficent  hand  and 
saved  it  for  the  public.  And  so  it  will  be  on  this  larger 
and  still  lovelier  Ullswater  estate  if  lovers  of  these 
natural  beauties  do  not  bestir  themselves  and  send  their 
cheques  to  the  National  Trust  Secretary,  Mr.  Nigel 
Bond,  25  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  or  to  Miss  Octavia 
Hill,  190  Marylebone  Road,  N.W.,  or  to  Canon 
Rawnsley,  Crossthwaite  Vicarage,  Keswick. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  M.  Cooper. 


THE  LATEST  DISCOVERIES  AT  SLSA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Paris,  19  October,  1904. 

Sir, — Kindly  allow  me  to  correct  an  awkward  mis- 
print in  the  third  line  of  the  last  column  of  my  article 
on  "Latest  Discoveries  at  Susa "  which  appeared  in 
your  number  for  15  October.  An  unfortunate  "  in  " 
has  slipped  in  before  the  words  "  aesthetic  merits 
altering  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence.  The  idea 
I  intended  to  convey  is  that  the  workmanship  of  Queen 
Napir  asu's  statue  is  on  a  par  with  its  aesthetic  merits  : 
I  never  thought  of  comparing — as  the  misprint  makes 
me  do — the  "workmanship"  of  an  Elamite  house  of 
the  sixteenth  century  b.c.  with  the  "aesthetic  merits" 
of  an  Egyptian  terra-cotta  (the  Scribe  at  the  Louvre) 
more  than  2,000  years  older,  and  of  a  Greek  bronze 
( the  Charioteer  from  Delphi )  about  eleven  hundred  years 
younger.  Vours  obediently, 

A.  VAX  Branteghem. 

THE   TRESPASSES   OF  TO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ottawa,  26  September,  1904. 

Sir, — Every  reader  of  the  Saturday  Review  will 
bear  record  that  it  has  a  zeal  for  pure  English,  and  a 

!  zeal  well  backed  by  sound  knowledge.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  your  strictures  in 
regard  to  the  undue  extension  of  the  use  of  the  preposi- 
tion "to"  seem  to  be  a  little  too  sweeping.  Your 
statement  of  the  law  of  the  question  errs,  me  judice, 
in  the  direction  of  too  great  simplicity.  "  Union  and 
separation  ",  you  say,  "  are  two  fundamental  concep- 
tions of  language.  .  .  .  '  From  '  arises  from  the  idea 
of  separation,  motion  away  from  the  speaker  ;  '  to  ' 
responds  to  the  idea  of  union,  motion  to  the  speaker. 
Thus  in  yoking  '  different  '  and  4  to  '  we  yoke  together 
not  merely  unequals  but  incompatibles."  As  a  general 
statement  this  is  of  course  correct  ;  and  that  we  should 
not  say  "different  to"  I  cordially  agree;  though  it 

I  seems  to  me  that  some  English  writer  lately  confessed 
that  it  was  the  correcter  American  usage  which  has 
produced  a  somewhat  tardy  English  scrupulosity  on 
the  point. 

What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  your  rule  is  subject  to 
qualifications  at  which  you  do  not  hint,  and  for 
which  you  do  not  seem  to  make  allowance.  A  com- 
pound word  once  formed — I  refer  to  compounds  with 
prepositions — -assumes  an  independent  character  and 
value  of  its  own,  and  is  not  wholly  governed  by  the 
literal  force  of  its  own  preposition.  Thus  the  word 
"averse"  to  which  you  refer  as  requiring  "from" 
assumes  a  meaning  which  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
"  hostile  "  ;  it  is  a  meaning  at  least  in  the  same  class. 
Consequently,  as  we  say  "  hostile  to  ",  "  opposed  to  ", 
&c. ,  it  is  harsh  to  change  the  preposition  to  "from"  when 
we  come  to  use  the  word  "  averse  ".  It  is  making  too 
much  of  the  preposition,  and  allowing  too  little  for  what 
I  may  perhaps  call  the  autonomy  of  the  compound. 
Purists  tell  us  to  say  "  compare  with  ",  not  "  compare 
to  ",  but  it  was  a  greater  than  a  purist  who  said, 

"  Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer  day?  " 

In  the  word  "  dislike  "  we  have  the  same  prefix  as 
in  "different";  but  who  would  ever  dream  of  pre- 
scribing the  use  of  the  word  "  from  "  with  "  dislike  "  ? 
Everything  depends  upon  the  degree  of  independent 
individuality  the  complete  word  has  assumed  and  the 
class  of  words  to  which  it  has  gravitated. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
there  are  uses  of  the  dative  which  do  not  fall  under  the 
broad  rule  you  have  laid  down.  Take  the  Latin 
"  eripere  (aliquem)  morti  "  and  the  French  "  echapper 
a  la  mort ".  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  Greek  ex- 
amples ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  grammars,  and 
some  are  quite  instructive. 

That  "to"  is  used  by  many  in  a  very  slipshod  way 
where  other  prepositions  would  be  more  appropriate 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  question.  I  only  appeal  against 
the  too  absolute  application  of  a  rule  founded  on  the 
separate  force  of  the  combining  preposition.  When  a 
coalition  is  once  formed,  the  elements — particularly  the 
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minor  element — have  to  take  their  chances.    As  Pro- 
fessor Sweet  says,  language  is  "  only  partly  rational  ". 

Faithfully  yours, 
W.  D.  Le  Sueur. 

(We  cannot  admit  our  correspondent's  plea  for 
"averse  to".  Anyone  who  uses  the  phrase  in  the 
sense  of  "  hostile  "  is  a  very  slovenly  speaker. 
"  Hostile  "  naturally  goes  with  to,  for  its  root  idea  is 
the  approach  of  opposing  forces  closing  up  for  attack. 
The  idea  of  averse  is  avoidance,  turning  away  from  in 
disgust. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

THE  SPOILING  OF  ENGLISH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

74  Grosvenor  Road,  Highbury,  London. 
17  October,  1904. 
Sir, — Mr.  Fletcher  had  not  a  bad  case,  and  the 
publication  of  his  letter  in  your  issue  of  24  September 
last  was  a  manifestation  of  the  objective  spirit  almost 
never  found  in  these  days  away  from  the  judicial  bench. 
There  are  many  good  stories  in  existence  to  prove  the 
importance  of  punctuation  as  affecting  the  sense  or 
meaning  of  written  language.  One  of  the  best  is  that 
ot  the  school  inspector  who,  on  visiting  a  certain  town 
on  a  tour  of  inspection,  asked  the  mayor  to  accompany 
him,  and  overheard  the  mayor  mutter,  "  I  should  like 
to  know  why  that  ass  has  come  so  soon  again  ".  At 
one  of  the  schools,  the  inspector  began  to  examine  the 
pupils  in  punctuation,  but  was  told  by  the  mayor, 
"We  don't  bother  about  commas  and  such-like". 
The  inspector  made  no  reply,  but  merely  told  one  of 
the  boys  to  write  on  the  blackboard  the  following 
words  :  "  The  mayor  of  Cheesington  says  the  inspector 
is  an  ass."  "Now",  he  continued,  "put  a  comma 
after  Cheesington  and  another  after  inspector".  The 
boy  did  so.  The  lesson  was,  let  us  hope,  not  lost  on 
the  mayor. 

The  second,  and  only  one  degree  less  important,  use 
of  correct  punctuation  is  to  render  reading  easy  and 
delightful.  It  makes  all  the  difference  between  the 
gliding  smoothness  of  skating  and  the  jolts  and  bumps 
on  a  stony  road.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  judged 
by  the  standard  which  reigns  in  France,  the  punctua- 
tion in  English  books  and  papers  is  not  good.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  writing  in  our  daily  press  (taken  in 
its  collectivity)  and  in  our  monthly  magazines  (taken  in  | 
theirs)  is  loose  and  inelegant,  whereas  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  good  French  paper  or  review  the  articles 
in  which  are  not  distinguished  by  style  and  high 
literary  quality.  .Adopting  usually  no  standard  but  our  j 
own  by  which  to  judge  of  anything,  in  other  words,  our 
standard  being  arbitrary  and  not  relative,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  complacent  self-sufficiency  which  is  working 
a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  nation,  and  I  suppose  it 
would  surprise  most  Englishmen  to  be  told  that,  save 
in  the  collection  of  news,  the  respectable  organs  of  the 
Paris  daily  press  are  superior  to  our  London  daily  press 
in  many  respects,  notably  in  the  intellectual  distinction 
of  their  contributors,  many  of  whom  are  men  of  light 
and  leading  in  the  country  ;  in  the  wealth  of  ideas  with 
which  their  articles  bristle  ;  in  the  fearless  discussion 
of  all  subjects  of  human  interest  and  the  breadth  of 
view  with  which  they  are  treated  ;  in  lucidity  of  thought, 
perfect  clearness  of  expression  and  charm  of  style  ;  in  a  I 
wide,  philosophical  outlook  upon  life  and  its  multifarious 
problems,  an  outlook  reminiscent  of  the  serenity  of  the 
Greek  genius  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences, or  whithersoever  it  might  lead. 

To  anyone  enamoured  of  violent  contrasts,  nothing 
more  satisfying  can  be  found  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  leading  articles  in  the  foremost  English 
newspaper — they  usually  alternate  between  a  rechauffe" 
and  a  kind  of  higher  reporting — and  those  in  the  great 
French  halfpenny  papers  such  as  the  "Journal"  and 
the  "  Echo  de  Paris  ",  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher-  ; 
priced  journals,  the  "  Temps  ",  the  incomparable 
"  Journal  des  D6bats  ",  the  "  Figaro  ",  and  the 
"  Gaulois ".  Perhaps  we  have  the  daily  press  that 
the  intellectual  standard  of  the  nation  requires.  So  let 
it  be.  But  we  should  at  least  make  the  best  of  what 
we  have. 

Your  correspondents  have  already  entered  a  plea  for 


better  English,  and  have  pointed  out  a  number  of  slip- 
shod and  incorrect  phrases  which  have  crept  into 
general  use.  There  are  many  more  that  disfigure  the 
language,  and,  doubtless,  experts  in  English  will  con- 
tinue to  add  to  those  you  have  already  published  until 
an  editorial  note  cuts  short  the  correspondence.  All 
I  ask  for  is  permission  to  utter  a  fervent  prayer  against 
the  plague  of  amphibology  which  runs  through  English 
journalism  like  a  canker.  With  it  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  style.  That  is  M.  Faguet's  dictum — "  Pas 
d'amphibologie  ". 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  Samson. 

THE   GARDENER'S  GUIDE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  have  a  word  on  the  points  of  practical 
detail — material  ones — which  you  raised  in  noticing  my 
garden-guide  (I  forbear  the  offending  title)  last  week? 
The  questions  of  "  natural "  manures  versus  "  artificial  " 
and  of  whole  versus  cut  potato  sets  are  fundamental, 
and  will  probably  divide  working  gardeners  as  long  as 
the  world's  oxygen  holds  out.  I  know  what  conjuring 
can  be  done  by  the  initiated  with  prescriptions  of  nitrates 
and  phosphates  ;  but  in  a  book  meant  for  the  beginner 
it  seemed  better  to  insist  on  the  formation  of  a  generous 
all-round  soil,  a  staple  "in  good  heart",  than  on  the 
forcing  of  particular  crops.  This  education  of  the 
ground  teaches  the  gardener  everything  :  when  once  a 
sound,  well-rotted,  two-spit  hexis  is  formed  in  him,  he 
may  be  trusted  with  guano  or  any  other  specific  at  a 
guinea  per  cwt.  that  he  fancies.  As  regards  potato 
sets,  the  subdivision  of  tubers  can  produce,  in  practised 
hands,  sufficiently  striking  results  ;  but  the  ordinary 
amateur  will  probably  find,  taking  one  season  with 
another,  that  the  economy  of  cutting  up  his  bushel  or 
two  of  "  Dates"  or  "Elephants"  hardly  repays  the 
trouble.  There  is  another  consideration.  The  advice 
found  in  all  the  books  to  bury  slices  of  potato  as  a 
bait  for  wireworm  is  excellent,  in  its  own  department. 

I  am  sorry  indeed  to  seem  to  reflect  on  the  begonia 
because  of  its  suburban  connexions.  A  good  type  of 
the  large-flowered  single,  erect-gowing,  is  perhaps  the 
best  new  thing  that  has  appeared  in  English  gardens 
for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  As  "  bedding-stuff"  in 
an  average  summer,  the  geranium  is  by  its  side  a  hap- 
less weed.  As  to  the  sparrow — de  gustibus.  Perhaps 
one  ought  not  to  dispute  even  his  taste  for  the  whole 
crop  of  one's  green  peas. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Halsham. 

FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Wick  Court,  near  Bristol,  24  September,  1904. 

Sir, — Mr.  James  Marten  asks  me  :  "  From  where  does 
the  English  manufacturer  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
United  States  import  duty  on  textiles,  since,  ex  hypo- 
thesi,  he  cannot  get  it  from  his  customer,  the  importer 
(or  consumer)  ?  "  With  all  due  respect  to  the  elasticity 
of  hypotheses,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  where 
the  English  manufacturer  has  a  monopoly,  he  does  get 
it  from  the  importer  (or  customer),  though  in  the  first 
place  he  may  have  to  pay  it  himself.  And  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  where  he  has  not  a  monopoly  he 
must  pay  part,  at  least,  himself :  that  is,  if  he  continue 
to  trade,  he  must  trade  at  a  lower  profit  than  he  would 
were  the  duty  not  payable.  The  part  he  must  pay, 
where  he  is  handicapped  by  protected  competition,  will 
vary  with  circumstances. 

Having  replied  to  Mr.  Marten's  question,  may  I 
point  out  to  him  that  he  has  not  only  not  answered  my 
question,  but  not  touched  on  it?  I  used  the  words 
"discriminative  duties"  in  a  sense  unknown  to  free- 
traders and  in  a  sense  not  dealt  with  in  their  vocabu- 
lary. Strange  to  say,  they  never  (?)  use  the  words 
"discriminative  duties"  with  reference  to  international 
trade.    Their  reason  for  this  would  be  interesting. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  BACONIAN  DOCUMENT. 

*'  Collotype  Facsimile  and  Type  Transcript  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan Manuscript  preserved  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
Northumberland."  Transcribed  and  edited  with 
notes  and*  introduction  by  Frank  J.  Burgoyne. 
London  :  Longmans.     1904.    ^4  4s.  net. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  facsimiles  of  valuable  literary 
documents  are  always  to  be  encouraged  ;  there- 
fore we  may  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  for  permitting,  and  to  Mr.  Burgoyne 
for  undertaking,  this  facsimile  of  a  manuscript  which,  if 
not  highly  important,  is  certainly  interesting  and 
•curious.  In  addition  to  a  somewhat  remarkable  cover, 
of  which  something  will  be  said  presently,  it  contains 
six  Baconian  compositions,  viz.  the  only  approximately 
complete  copy  of  a  "device"  written  by  Bacon  in 
honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  about  1592  ;  the  only  copy 
of  an  imperfect  essay  on  magnanimity  (part  of  the 
substance  of  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in 
the  "  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum ")  ;  the  only  copy 
of  a  discourse  on  "private  censure"  or  religious 
toleration,  apparently  Bacon's  first  draft  of  his  "Ad- 
vertisement touching  the  Controversies  of  the  Church 
of  England",  which  follows  it  in  the  MS.  ;  the 
"  Letter  to  a  French  gentleman  touching  the  pro- 
ceedings in  England  in  ecclesiastical  causes  "  ; 
and  the  speeches  written  for  a  masque  given  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex  in  1595,  of  which  another  copy,  contain- 
ing both  less  and  more  than  this,  is  at  Lambeth.  These 
are  followed  by  an  anonymous  speech  for  the  Earl  of 
Sussex  in  1596,  apparently  excusing  the  absence  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  from  a  Court  festival  ;  a  good  copy  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  letter  to  the  Queen  against  her  pro- 
posed marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  a  very 
imperfect  copy  of  the  well-known  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Leicester's  Commonwealth  ".  This  last  item,  which 
occupies  a  third  of  the  MS.,  is  of  no  value,  and  might 
have  been  omitted,  many  better  copies  being  in  exis- 
tence. Most  of  the  other  articles  were  edited  by 
Spedding  in  1870,  the  year  after  the  MS.  was  brought 
to  light  at  Alnwick  by  Mr.  John  Bruce  ;  but  a  photo- 
graphic facsimile  of  a  volume  containing  so  much  of 
Bacon's  work  in  a  unique  form  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  literary  history,  and  as  such  we  are  grateful 
for  it. 

So  much  may  be  said  in  commendation  of  this 
large  and  splendid  publication  ;  but  when  we  begin  to 
examine  the  editor's  own  share  in  the  work — the  tran- 
script and  the  introduction — it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  reservations.  The  manuscript  has  suffered  at  its 
•edges  from  fire,  and  Mr.  Burgoyne  has  followed  Mr. 
Spedding's^  restorations  of  the  mutilated  text.  This 
■was  wise,  since  what  Spedding  did  not  know  of  Bacon's 
style  and  diction  was  not  worth  knowing  ;  but  the 
obligation  is  nowhere  as  explicitly  acknowledged  as 
one  could  wish.  Further,  the  transcript  itself  betrays 
a  regrettable  ignorance  of  Elizabethan  handwriting. 
The  scribes  (for  there  are  more  than  one)  of  the  MS. 
used  the  ordinary  mediaeval  abbreviations  for  such 
syllables  as  "per",  "pro",  "pre",  "er",  "ion", 
and  for  final  "m".  Spedding  reproduced  the  abbre- 
viation-marks exactly  ;  but  Mr.  Burgoyne  omits  the 
marks,  and  consequently  produces  such  monstrosities 
as  ''the  apprehension  of  the  pill"  (sc.  peril),  "being 
hmitted  and  goued "  (sc.  governed),  "  pparacon  ", 
"oucome",  "the  apphension  of  any  of  the  pties ", 
"  summu  bonu ",  which  are  absolute  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  MS.  and  libels  on  the  scribes  who  wrote 
these  words  quite  correctly  according  to  the  conventions 
of  their  time.  The  last  example  may  be  due  to  an 
ignorance  of  Latin,  which  is  the  only  explanation  of 
such  outrages  as  "  hominen  ",  "  ffuentes  "  (for 
"fluentes"),  "  feges  ",  "  ipfa  "  "  commendatum  : 
tatem  "  (where  the  true  reading,  "  commendat  uni- 
tatem",^  is  actually  given  in  a  note  from  another  MS.), 
"judidiciu  ",  "conentum",  and  the  like.  In  some 
cases  want  of  acquaintance  with  Elizabethan  writing 
and  diction  lead  Mr.  Burgoyne  to  print  nonsense  and  to 
try  to  explain  it  in  marginal  notes,  when  the  original  pre- 
sents no  difficulty.  Oneortwoinstancesmust suffice.  The 
scribe  writes  "  no  severitie  of  conceipt  nor  harshness  of 


language  shall  make  but  it  [sc.  pleasure]  is  the  blessing 
of  nature,  the  true  marriage  of  the  senses "  ;  Mr. 
Burgoyne  prints  "no  sevitie  of  conceipt  nor  harsh- 
ness of  language  shall  make,  but  it  is,  the  blessing  of 
nature",  &c,  and  opines  that  "something  is  omitted 
here".  He  also  suspects  corruption  in  the  passage 
which  he  prints  as  "it  hath  ben  trulie  observed  by  one 
of  the  auncients,  yk  vtues  and  not  onelie  seu,  all  habitte 
attained  by  reason,  right,  and  custome.  But  that  there 
is  a  state  of  mind  in  apprehension  wch  to  wc  occasion 
soew  it  occurreth,  straight  casteth  it  into  that  vertue 
wch  is  conversant  about  the  accon,  so  as  it  is  in.  itself,  all 
the  vertues  and  more  ".  Such  gibberish  may  well  seem 
to  need  emendation  ;  but  it  is  supplied  by  the  scribe 
himself,  who  has  written  quite  correctly  "  that  vertues 
are  not  onelie  seuerall  habitts  attained  by  reason,  right, 
and  custome,  but  that  there  is  a  state  of  minde  in  ap- 
prehension which  to  what  occasion  soever  it  occurreth 
straight  casteth  it  into  that  vertue  which  is  conversant 
about  that  accion,  so  as  it  is  in  itself  all  the  vertues  and 
more  ".  Mr.  Burgoyne  may  have  credit  for  enthusiasm 
in  undertaking  a  laborious  piece  of  work  in  the  byways 
of  literature  ;  but  enthusiasm,  without  acquaintance 
with  Elizabethan  writing,  is  an  insufficient  equipment 
for  editing  an  Elizabethan  text. 

Bacon  is  one  of  the  great  names  in  the  history  of 
English  literature,  and  a  unique  manuscript  of  any  of 
his  writings  is  worthy  of  reproduction,  even  though 
they  be  writings  of  minor  importance,  the  substance  of 
which  was  subsequently  incorporated  in  his  greater 
works.  Yet  the  feature  of  the  Alnwick  MS.  which  has 
won  notoriety  for  it,  and  to  which,  we  suspect,  it  mainly 
owes  the  honour  of  reproduction,  is  not  any  of  its 
contents,  Baconian  or  other,  but  its  cover.  On  this 
we  find  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  MS.,  begun  in  one 
hand  and  continued  in  another  ;  this  list  is  followed  by 
the  names  of  other  writings,  including  "Orations  at 
Graies  Inne  revells,  by  Mr.  Frauncis  Bacon  ",  "  Essaies 
by  the  same  author  ",  "  Rychard  the  second  ",  "Rychard 
the  third",  "  Asmund  and  Cornelia",  "He  of  Dogs, 
by  Thomas  Nashe  and  inferior  plaiers  "  ;  and  in  and 
about  this,  and  over  the  whole  page,  are  a  quantity 
of  scribblings,  among  which  is  the  name  of  William 
Shakespeare,  several  times  repeated,  and  a  line  from 
his  "Rape  of  Lucrece ".  It  is  not  likely  that  all 
the  works  named  ever  formed  part  of  the  volume 
to  which  the  cover  belongs,  since  the  four  plays 
would  have  swelled  it  to  unreasonable  bulk  ;  more 
probably  they  were  other  pamphlets  which  the 
writer  had  by  him.  The  scribblings  are  mostly 
nonsense,  such  as  a  scribe  often  tries  his  pen  with  ; 
but  the  collocation  of  the  names  of  William  Shakespeare 
and  Francis  Bacon  in  these  mysterious  surroundings  has 
naturally  been  too  much  for  the  Baco-Shakespearian 
enthusiasts,  who  claim  this  page  as  evidence  in  favour 
of  their  doctrine.  Mr.  Burgoyne,  though  not  proclaim- 
ing himself  as  a  Baco-Shakespearian,  makes  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  mare's  nest.  "  Attention",  says  he, 
"  is  more  particularly  called  to  the  line  written  above  the 
entry  '  Rychard  the  Second  '  :  By  Mr.  ffrauncis  William 
Shakespeare",  and  the  "  ffrancis "  (Mr.  Burgoyne 
apparently  does  not  know  that  ff  is  simply  the  mediaeval 
form  of  capital  F)  is  supposed  to  be  emphasised  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  repeated,  upside  down,  immediately 
above.  This  is  mere  nonsense.  Such  a  double 
Christian  name  is  practically  impossible  at  that  date, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  words  "  By  Mr.  Frauncis" 
belong  to  one  column,  and  are  completed  by  the  word 
"  Bacon  "  immediately  below  ;  while  "  William  Shake- 
speare "  belongs  to  the  other  column,  and  is  merely  one 
of  many  repetitions  of  the  name  in  this  part  of  the 
cover. 

If  a  reason  be  demanded  why  the  scribe  should  thus 
combine  the  names  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  in  his 
page  of  scribblings,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
among  the  pamphlets  which  he  was  cataloguing  or  pro- 
posing to  transcribe  were  several  writings  by  the  former 
and  two  plays  by  the  latter  ;  but  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  wished  to  claim  "  Richard  II.  "  and 
"  Richard  III."  for  Bacon  than  that  he  made  the  same 
claim  in  respect  of  the  unknown  "  Asmund  and 
Cornelia"  or  Nash's  "  Isle  of  Dogs".  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  no  one  (so  far  as  we  know)  has  espoused 
the  obvious  alternative,  that  William  Shakespeare  was 
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the  original  owner,  if  not  one  of  the  scribes,  of  the 
manuscript.  The  writing-  is  at  least  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  of 
the  Shakespearian  autographs  which  come  into  the 
market  or  are  privately  exhibited  from  time  to  time  ; 
perhaps  it  will  now  serve  as  model  for  future  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Some  impostures  and  some  absurdities 
die  hard,  and  we  suppose  the  British  Museum  authori- 
ties will  go  on  to  all  time  discouraging  soi-disant 
Shakespearian  signatures,  and  people  who  cannot  feel 
the  difference  of  genius  underlying  the  "Advancement 
of  Learning  "  and  "  Macbeth  "  will  go  on  believing  that 
one  author  wrote  both.  Into  the  minds  of  such  persons 
reason  has  no  passport,  consequently  they  may  still 
suck  satisfaction  out  of  the  cover  of  the  Alnwick  MS., 
as  the  Anglo-Israelites  do  out  of  picked  texts  from 
Isaiah  ;  but  to  most  candid  readers  an  inspection  of 
the  facsimile  will  be  sufficient  to  dispel  an}-  suspicions 
which  may  have  been  roused  by  Mr.  Burgoyne's  intro- 
duction or  other  descriptions  of  the  MS.  Therefore  we 
come  back  by  another  route  to  the  position  from  which 
we  started  :  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Burgoyne  for  his 
facsimiles,  but  we  cannot  regard  his  transcripts  and 
comments  as  satisfactory  or  adequate. 


VAMBERY  THE  WANDERER. 

"  The  Story  of  My  Struggles."    By  Arminius  Vambery. 
2  vols.     London:  Unwin.    1904.    21s.  net. 

THE  name  and  career  of  Arminius  Vambery,  who  is 
still  alive  in  his  seventy-second  or  third  year,  for 
he  is  not  sure  of  his  birth  to  a  year,  and  who  is  still 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Budapest,  have  a  vogue  that  is  European  and  Asiatic. 
He  belongs  to  the  class  of  journalist-publicist  to  which 
the  late  M.  Blowitz  belonged  who  is  half  admired  half 
suspected,  admittedly  able,  clever,  versatile,  full  of 
curious  information,  adventurer  in  the  less  shady  mean- 
ing of  this  term,  whose  experience  of  life  has  been  ex- 
tensive and  peculiar,  who  throughout  has  had  an  eye  to 
the  reclame  of  himself,  and  has  eventually  achieved  some- 
thing rather  more  like  notoriety  than  fame.  The  biography 
of  such  a  man  makes  undoubtedly  good  reading,  and 
yet  it  must  be  told  by  himself,  otherwise  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  will  be  told  at  all,  and  this  would  be  a  loss  to 
be  regretted.  It  is  steeped  in  the  personality  of  the 
writer  who,  whether  he  is  to  be  taken  quite  seriously 
or  not,  is  of  a  vigorous  and  unusual  character,  and  has 
followed  far  more  than  most  men  an  original  and  hide-  1 
pendent  career  which  he  has  struck  out  for  himself  and 
was  not  led  into  by  any  of  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  birth  and  family.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  poli- 
tical questions  connected  with  the  advance  of  Russian 
power  in  Central  Asia  know  Professor  Vambery  as  an 
Orientalist  who  caught  the  ear  of  the  British  public  some 
forty  years  ago.  He  gave  them  through  his  writings 
in  the  newspapers  and  lectures  in  most  of  the  large 
towns,  the  benefit  of  his  experience  as  a  traveller  in 
the  little  known  regions  whose  peoples  Russia  was 
conquering  in  her  march  towards  our  Indian  frontiers. 
On  the  danger  from  Russian  aggression  he  was  more 
anti-Russian  than  the  most  "  imperial"  Englishmen  at 
that  time.  He  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  ■ 
with  such  emphasis  that  it  was  always  something  of  a 
mystery  how  he  a  foreigner,  an  Hungarian,  could  be  in- 
spired with  so  much  zeal  for  English  interests.  It  does 
not  seem  so  peculiar,  now  Professor  Vambery  has  in- 
dulged what  he  confesses  has  always  been  his  passion 
of  loquacity,  and  has  explained  the  circumstances  which 
threw  him  so  much  out  of  the  regular  tracks. 

He  was  a  Jew  of  Hungary  and,  as  such,  though 
under  many  disabilities  was  yet  influenced  by  the  ideas 
of  Hungarian  patriotism.  Amongst  his  earliest  experi- 
ences was  the  repression  of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
by  Austria  with  the  aid  of  Russia.  Abjectly  poor — ■ 
it  i's  the  most  pitiable  story  of  poverty  we  ever  read 
— he  had  a  passion  for  languages  and  a  restlessness 
which  perhaps  was  the  real  cause,  and  not  his 
poverty,  of  his  failing  to  become  a  doctor.  Turkish 
was  amongst  his  acquirements,  and  this  and  the 
restlessness  took  him  to  Constantinople.  There  he 
met  natives  of  Central  Asia ;  and  as  the  Magyar 
people  look  to  Central  Asia  as  their  origin  Vambery 


used  its  interest  in  the  study  of  Magyar  origins  to 
prevail  upon  an  Hungarian  society  to  make  him  a 
small  allowance  to  enable  him  to  travel  in  Central 
Asia.  He  was  disappointed  with  his  reception  in  Hun- 
gary on  the  conclusion  of  his  travels.  He  thinks  his 
Jewish  origin  was  against  him.  Neither  in  France  nor 
in  Germany  did  he  fare  much  better  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  came  to  England  that  he  obtained  a  recogni- 
tion which  surprised  and  delighted  him  and  flattered 
the  vanity  which  he  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  he  became  so  enthusiastically 
English.  He  was  hungry  for  admiration  of  his  abilities 
and  the  fight  he  had  made  against  adverse  circumstances. 
Physical  hunger,  contempt,  solitariness  he  had  known 
at  every  stage  of  his  life.  His  repression  had  made  him 
abnormally  desirous  of  being  distinguished,  of  being 
welcomed,  applauded  and  made  much  of.  In  England 
he  dined  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  all  kinds  of  distinguished  men  and  women. 
His  appreciation  of  our  aristocracy  was  innocently  and 
amusingly  snobbish  :  and  he  admired  all  our  institu- 
tions because  there  was  room  in  them  for  a  certain 
admiration  of  himself. 

These  two  volumes  contain  interesting  accounts  of 
his  numerous  visits  to  England  and  descriptions  of 
the  people  he  met  in  many  classes  of  English  society. 
But  undoubtedly  the  best  part  of  them  is  the  earlier 
which  tells  the  story  of  his  home  life  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  Jewish  poverty,  and  of  his  struggles  for  an 
education  under  the  stimulus  of  his  mother,  a  remark- 
able woman,  at  universities  of  a  sort  where  students- 
like  Vambery  led  the  starved  life  of  the  medianal 
scholar.     "Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  be  a 
Kosher  butcher?"  asked  one  of  his  professors,  sneer- 
ingly.    As  he  had  to  black  the  professor's  boots  the 
question  was  not  so  very  surprising.     In  a  book  of 
travels  already  published  Professor  Vambery  had  given 
"  a   few    outlines    of    his  juvenile    adventures  and 
struggles  ".    He  found  he  says  that  "  it  was  the  latter 
which  elicited  the  particular  interest  of  his  readers  ". 
Of  the  whole  story  now  told  these  still  remain  the 
most  striking  as  the  record  of  a  strong  individuality 
triumphing  over  all  kinds  of  disabilities.  Amongst 
others  are  to  be  counted  the  fact  that  the  unhappy 
student  had  to  hobble  on  a  crutch.    After  all  allowance 
for  the  story  losing  nothing  in  the  telling,  as  it  would 
not  be  likely  to  in  the  Professor's  hands,  we  confess 
there  is  an  honest  verity  about  it  which  is  convincing, 
and  which  arouses  admiration  and  sympathy  for  the 
narrator's  career  from  the  outset  to  the  finish.     He  led 
a  queer  life  in  Constantinople  ;  and  his  sketches  of  it 
are  vivid  and  contain  plenty  of  colour,  though  it  is  so 
unusual  as  to  be  at  times  hardly  intelligible.    There  is 
something   wrong   with    a    picture    which    gives  us 
familiarity  with  grand  viziers  on  one  page,  and  relates 
on  another  the  throwing  of  a  pair  of  boots  at  his  head 
by  the  person  for  whom  he  had  blacked  them.    But  this 
may  only  be  due  to  uncertainty  in  the  order  of  events 
in  the  memory  of  an  old  man.    After  Professor  Vam- 
be>y's  triumphs  in   England  he  was  still  without  a 
settled  career  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  obtained,  after 
much  trouble  and  humiliation,  his  post  of  professor 
at  Budapest,  that  he  had  an  assured  income.  He 
complains  bitterly  that  it  was  about  equal  to  a  cook's 
in  a  good  class  of  English  house,  and  the  post  was 
given  to  him  grudgingly  and  contemptuously  because 
he  was  a  Jew.     He  lived  very  much  secluded,  except 
for  visits  from  foreigners,  and  for  communications  with 
the  outside  world  by  his  correspondence  and  writings. 
We  hope  matters  have  since  improved  for  the  writer 
of  these  volumes  that  are  for  the  most  part  lively, 
clever,  and  amusingly  egoistic,  but  too  often  sad  with 
some  of  the  worst  sorrows  of  life. 


THE  TURK  AS  POET. 

"  A  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry."  By  the  late  E.  J.  W. 
Gibb.  Vol.  III.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Browne- 
London  :  Luzac.     1904.    21s.  net. 

THAT  the  "unspeakable  Turk"  should  be  a  poet 
will  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to  many.  Poetry  and 
the  Ponte  are  the  last  two  things  that  we  usually  asso- 
ciate together.    Nevertheless  there  have  been  poets  in 
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Turkey,  and,  as  Mr.  Gibb  endeavoured  to  show,  of  no 
mean  order.  They  have  counted  among  them  royal 
personages  as  well  as  peasants,  and  one  of  them  was 
also  one  of  the  greatest  of  Turkish  sultans,  Solyman 
the  Magnificent.  As  in  other  countries,  so  too  in 
Turkey,  national  expansion  and  poetical  inspiration 
went  hand  in  hand  together.  The  works  of  the  Turkish 
poets  are  sufficient  to  fill  many  volumes.  Mr.  Gibb 
knew  them  with  all  the  loving  thoroughness  of  a  con- 
noisseur, and  devoted  both  his  time  and  his  resources 
to  making  them  known  to  the  English  public.  He  died 
unfortunately  in  the  midst  of  his  labour  of  love  when 
two  only  of  the  volumes  he  had  planned  had  been  as 
jet  issued  from  the  press.  The  manuscripts  which  he 
left  behind  were  placed  in  the  capable  hands  of  Professor 
Browne,  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  editor's  work  have 
just  appeared.  Professor  Browne  believes  that  enough 
manuscript  material  still  exists  to  fill  two  more  stout 
volumes,  which  will  be  followed  by  another  volume 
containing  the  original  texts  of  the  poems  already 
translated.  Thanks  to  a  bequest  left  by  Mr.  Gibb  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  funds  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  publication.  Turkish  poetry  owed  its  first  in- 
spiration and  impulse  to  Persia.  It  was  therefore  not 
only  modelled  on  that  of  Persia,  but  its  very  language 
"was  largely  coloured  by  Persian  words  and  idioms.  It 
was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  it  emancipated  itself 
from  the  influences  of  its  foster-mother,  if  indeed  it  can 
be  said  ever  to  have  done  so.  Turkish  culture  was 
based  on  Persian  culture,  and  its  language  and  ex- 
pression naturally  reflected  its  origin. 

In  his  first  volume  Mr.  Gibb  dealt  with  the  earlier 
period  of  Ottoman  poetry.  The  third  volume  brings 
its  history  down  to  the  death  of  Nabi  in  171 2,  with 
whom  the  classical  period  of  Turkish  poetry  may  be 
said  to  come  to  an  end.  The  volume  begins  with  the 
poets  of  the  Sulymanic  age,  and  thus  includes  many 
of  those  whom  Latifi,  their  native  biographer,  con- 
siders the  best  and  most  famous.  Among  them  was 
Baqi  "  the  poet-king  ",  held  by  his  fellow-countrymen 
to  be  the  greatest  of  their  lyric  poets,  and  Fuzuli 
for  whose  verses  Mr.  Gibb  seems  to  have  had  a  special 
liking.  Fuzuli  was  a  native  of  Bagdad,  but  he  broke 
with  the  old  traditions,  and  turned  from  Persia  to 
the  legends  and  ballads  of  his  own  people.  Even 
the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote  was  not  that  of  litera- 
ture ;  it  was  the  dialect  of  Azerbijan  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Persia,  and  differed  in  several  respects 
from  pure  Osmanli.  But  he  struck  a  note  which 
appealed  at  once  to  his  hearers  and  readers.  There 
was  pathos  and  true  poetry  in  what  he  wrote,  and  Mr. 
Gibb  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  "stands  alone  ". 
The  character  of  his  genius  may  be  judged  from  the 
opening  lines  of  one  of  his  poems  which  are  thus 
rendered  by  Mr.  Gibb  : — 

Feres  are  heedless,  spheres  are  ruthless,  fortune  is 

inconstant  quite  ; 
Woes  are  many,  friends  not  any,  strong  the  foe,  and 

weak  my  plight. 
Past  away  hope's  gracious  shadow,  passion's  sun 

beats  fierce  and  hot ; 
Lofty  the  degree  of  ruin,  lowly  is  the  rank  of  right. 
Little  power  hath  understanding,  louder  aye  grows  I 

slander's  voice, 
Scant  the  ruth  of  fickle  Fortune,  daily  worsens  Love's 

despite. 

I'm  a  stranger  in  this  country,  guile-beset  is  union's 
path  ; 

I'm  a  wight  of  simple  spirit,  earth  with  faerie  shows 
is  slight." 

It  is  notoriously  impossible  to  represent  adequately 
the  poetry  of  one  people  in  the  language  of  another, 
but,  as  the  lines  just  quoted  will  show,  Mr.  Gibb  has 
not  altogether  failed  to  convey  the  spirit  and  even  the 
form  of  the  Turkish  poet's  verses.  Their  chief  note  is 
simplicity,  even  though  their  author  could  not  shake 
himself  wholly  free  from  the  mannerisms  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  the  influence  of  the  traditions  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  We  are  reminded  of  Leopardi 
in  what  Mr.  Gibb  calls  "the  pretty  picture"  Fuzuli 
gives  us  of  the  school  "which  he  attended  as  a  little 
child,  with  the  fair  young  scholars  seated  in  rows  and 
.holding  their  books  like  flowers  in  their  small  hands". 


There  is  in  fact  a  naturalness  and  spontaneity  in  much 
which  Fuzuli  wrote  that  made  the  poetical  epoch 
introduced  by  him  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who 
love  literature  and  genius  for  their  own  sake. 

Mr.  Gibb  wrote  in  an  attractive  style  and  knew  how 
to  communicate  his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  readers. 
In  Professor  Browne  he  has  found  a  worthy  editor. 


FRENCH  LOUISIANA. 

"  Les  dernieres  annees  de  la  Louisiane  francaise." 
Par  le  Baron  Marc  de  Villiers  de  Terraye.  Paris  : 
Librairie  Orientale.     1904.    7  fr.  50. 

THE  author  of  this  book  has  chosen  an  appropriate 
season  for  its  publication,  inasmuch  as  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United 
States  is  being  celebrated  this  year.  He  might  indeed 
without  impropriety  have  designated  it  a  history 
of  the  French  in  Louisiana,  for,  although,  after  the 
Treaty  of  S.  Ildefonso  in  1800  the  French  nominally 
re-entered  into  possession,  the  control  of  the  French 
Government  had  practically  come  to  an  end  soon  after 
the  Peace  of  Paris  nearly  forty  years  earlier.  After 
following  the  admirable  narrative  and  criticisms  of  the 
author  we  must  confess  that  the  French  Government 
appreciated  but  ill  the  magnificent  possibilities  involved 
in  the  possession  of  Louisiana,  a  province  which  in  those 
days  included  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Napoleon 
therefore  conveyed  to  Jefferson  when  the  sale  was 
effected  to  the  United  States  was  not  merely  the  com- 
mand of  the  mouths  of  the  great  river  but  the  fee-simple 
of  North  America  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Many 
Frenchmen  have  thought  since  that  day  that  France 
might  well  have  received  a  larger  price  than  she  did 
actually  (^2,400,000),  and  Napoleon,  who  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity  by  handing  the  province  over  to 
the  United  States,  boasted  of  the  result  of  his  negotia- 
tions with  about  as  little  justification  as  we  have  for 
our  self-congratulations  on  abandoning  the  future  of 
Morocco  to  France. 

But  while  they  were  the  owners  of  Louisiana  the 
French  never  rated  it  at  its  true  value  or,  perhaps  from 
the  nature  of  their  European  position  they  were  unable 
to  profit  by  it.  In  fact  they  expended  too  much  upon 
their  European  policy  to  pursue  a  colonial  policy  with 
success.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years  War 
we  find  Kerlerec  the  Governor  writing  to  the  ministers  : 
"All  the  King's  magazines  are  empty,  though  it  is 
time  to  deliver  their  presents  to  the  Indians.  Private 
stores  are  equally  empty  of  the  most  necessary  things 
and  for  a  long  time  no  boat  has  reached  us  from 
France  and  the  traffic  by  boat  Trom  S.  Domingo  is  in- 
terrupted. We  have  hardly  any  more  gunpowder." 
Five  years  later  the  authorities  were  writing  home  that 
the  government  stores  were  absolutely  denuded  of 
everything  and  were  supplied  day  by  day  from  private 
sources  at  exorbitant  prices.  The  same  story  is  re- 
peated again  and  again  but  it  is  only  an  example  on 
a  small  scale  of  the  mismanagement  by  the  French 
Government  of  their  whole  colonial  empire.  In  war- 
time it  may  be  attributed  no  doubt  to  the  loss  of  the 
command  of  the  sea  which  makes  a  colonial  empire  of 
that  nature  impossible  and  led  finally  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  Louisiana. 

Yet  at  one  time  the  prospects  of  such  a  French 
Empire  were  brilliant,  for  by  the  occupation  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana  France  shut  in  our  American 
Colonies  both  from  the  North  and  South.  Louisiana 
became  French  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  when  Law  founded  the  Company  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  well  known  after- 
wards as  the  Governor  of  Canada,  was  for  ten  years  at 
the  head  of  affairs  and  was  succeeded  in  1752  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Kerlerec  the  hero  of  this  book.  Being  a 
Breton  seaman  of  considerable  naval  experience  he 
managed  the  slender  resources  put  at  his  disposal  by 
his  own  Government  so  well  that  the  English  did  not 
venture  to  attack  the  colony  throughout  the  Seven 
Years  War.  At  the  end  of  that  period  it  passed  to  the 
Spaniards  and  Kerlerec  paid  the  price  of  his  devotion 
(as  the  governors  of  French  colonies  have  too  often 
done)  by  finding  himself  ths  object  of  a  hundred  slanders 
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on  the  part  of  his  subordinates  and  their  family  con- 
nexions. In  the  end  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charges 
made  against  him  but  banished  twenty  leagues  from 
Paris  on  the  general  ground  of  "  undue  severity  "  in  his 
office.  He  was  more  lucky  in  his  sentence  than  Lally 
who  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  at  about 
the  same  date,  but  the  example  of  neither  gave  any 
encouragement  to  the  representatives  of  France  in  her 
distant  possessions.  "  Surtout  point  de  zele  "  was  evi- 
dently the  safest  motto  for  the  guidance  of  French 
pro-consuls. 

The  quarrels  between  Kerlerec  and  Rochemore  who 
was  sent  out  as  treasurer  of  the  colony  are  a  reproduc- 
tion of  similar  disputes  between  Montcalm  and  Bigod 
and  mutual  charges  led  to  their  recall.  It  was  not 
Kerlerec  therefore  who  handed  over  Louisiana  to  the 
Spaniards,  though  the  latter  showed  no  disposition  to 
acquire  a  possession  which  was  forced  upon  them  much 
against  their  will.  Another  Governor,  d'Abbaddie,  had 
quarrelled  with  his  subordinates  and  died  before 
d'Aubry,  who  also  quarrelled  with  the  financial  director 
of  the  colony,  was  enabled  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Ulloa  who  had  been  sent  in  1766  to  assume  the 
governorship.  Choiseul  obliged  Spain  to  take  over 
Louisiana  as  compensation  for  the  cession  by  France 
to  England  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
meant  the  certainty  of  a  large  smuggling  trade  at  the 
expense  of  Spain.  When  the  English  took  Havana  the 
Spaniards  yielded  at  length  to  the  arguments  of 
Choiseul  and  consented  to  receive  Louisiana  from  their 
ally  in  compensation  for  the  anticipated  injuries  to  their 
trade. 

\\  hen  they  did  assume  possession  an  insurrection 
broke  out  among  the  French  colonists,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  retain  forcibly  at  the  head  of  affairs  the 
French  Governor,  Aubry,  who  had  been  sent  to  New 
Orleans  to  make  the  formal  surrender.  Ulloa,  the 
Spanish  commander,  was  an  irascible  martinet  not 
at  all  the  sort  of  person  likely  to  conciliate  a  community 
already  incensed  at  the  indifference  with  which  their 
nationality  was  being  bartered  away  by  the  Mother- 
country  without  any  attempt  to  consult  their  wishes 
in  the  matter.  Ulloa  also  did  an  extremely  tactless 
thing  in  hiring  out  some  of  the  Acadi'ans,  who 
had  migrated  from  Nova  Scotia,  to  an  Englishman, 
who  again  transferred  them,  like  so  many  cattle, 
to  another  employer.  The  Spaniards  soon  became 
masters  of  the  situation  when  they  despatched  to  the 
scene  a  really  competent  chief  in  the  person  of 
O'Reilly,  one  of  those  cosmopolitan  soldiers  whose 
prototypes  are  to  be  found  among  the  condottieri  of 
the  Italian  wars.  As  the  Baron  de  Villiers  justly 
points  out,  it  required  a  revolution  to  recall  to  the 
minds  of  the  French  Government  that  a  colony 
existed  bearing  the  name  of  the  French  monarch. 
At  length  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  force  and  concilia- 
tion Louisiana  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Spanish 
Government. 

The  success  of  the  American  Rebellion  naturally  had 
its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  colonists  in  Louisiana, 
who  had  little  liking  for  the  Spaniards  and  could  not 
but  resent  the  inconsiderate  treatment  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  French.  By  reason  of  the  increase 
in  commerce,  due  in  great  measure  to  American 
expansion.  New  Orleans  at  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  "  infested  "  by  Anglo-Americans. 
These  people  were  openly  seditious,  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July  by  toasts  to  the  approaching  sovereignty 
of  America.  During  the  somewhat  pretentious  fetes 
that  marked  the  transfer  of  the  province  to  the 
United  States  there  were  some  amusing  exhibitions 
of  national  jealousy.  The  American  general,  Wilkin- 
son, and  his  staff  led  off  at  a  ball  by  singing  "  Hail 
Columbia  "  and  then  "  God  Save  the  King  "  to 
the  strains  of  a  brass  band.  To  this  the  French 
replied  with  "  La  Marseillaise  "  and  other  patriotic  songs. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  ladies  left  the 
dancing-room  and  that  there  was  a  "tapage  infernal  ". 
Considering  the  mutual  position  of  the  two  parties  the 
Americans  might  have  shown  more  consideration  for 
the  French  and  they  seem  to  have  been  to  blame 
throughout,  for  Clibborn  the  American  commissioner  was 
ot  opinion,  an  opinion  which  he  constantly  expressed, 
that  "  to  bring  these  people  to  reason  we  must  turn  the 


guns  on  them  and  knock  the  walls  of  this  city  (New 
Orleans)  to  pieces  ". 

But  the  prosperity  which  rapidly  followed  upon  the 
American  occupation  soon  overpowered  the  purely 
sentimental  objections  to  a  change  of  nationality.  Even 
during  the  Spanish  regime  the  progress  of  the  province 
both  in  wealth  and  population  was  remarkable.  In 
those  twenty-four  years  the  population  rose  from  12,000 
to  50,000  and  in  1801  585  American  boats  descended  the 
Mississippi  with  cargoes  valued  at  nearly  ,£50,000. 
The  prosperity  therefore  enjoyed  by  Louisiana  even  at 
that  time  was  clearly  due  to  American  enterprise.  Had 
our  own  negotiators  at  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  shown 
more  astuteness  they  might  have  secured  within  the 
Canadian  borders  those  vast  districts  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  which  we 
allowed  the  United  States  to  appropriate.  Had  we 
retained  them,  the  British  Empire  in  North  America 
would  soon  have  overshadowed  the  revolting  colonies- 


"A  DEALER  IN  MAGIC  AND  SPELLS." 

"  The  Food  of  the  Gods."    By  H.  G.  Wells.    London  t 
Macmillan.     1904.  65-. 

COME  time  ago  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington  used  to  sing 
^     with  great  effect  a  song  the  refrain  of  which  went 
"  I  want  to  be  popular,  popular,  popular  ..."  The 
line  aptly  expresses  the  mental  attitude  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells.     Popularity — he  will  have  that  at  any  price,  and? 
for  its  sake  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  anything.  "The 
Food  of  the  Gods  "  is  one  of  those  wildly  impossible 
stories  with  a  slight  pseudo-scientific  basis  in  which 
a  large  number  of  the  British  public  delights.    As  a 
change  from  the  ordinary  sentimental  love  story  or  the 
shilling  "shocker"    it  has  its  merits,   but  from  an 
artistic  and  literary  point  of  view  it  fails.    The  idea 
of  a   chemical   food   known  as    Herakleophorbia  or 
Boomfood  which  renders  growth   continuous  is  dis- 
tinctly ingenious.     Mr.  Wells   grasps  its  humorous- 
possibilities  and  makes  the  most  of  them,  but  he  has 
not  built   out   of   his  material  a  good    story.  The 
threads  of  his  narrative  are  disconnected  and  he  has 
too  many  loose  ends,  with  the  result  that  the  book 
as  a  whole  leaves  a  most  unsatisfactory  impression. 
There  are,  too,  a  number  of  tilts  against  various  people 
which  are  obviously  dragged  in,  for  what  purpose  one 
wonders  in  vain,  in  a  book  of  this  kind.     "  The  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Statures  is  going  to 
have  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  the  council  they  say. 
You  know  he's  written  an  essay  about  it  ;  says  it  is 
vulgar,  and  entirely  unharmonious  with  that  revela- 
tion of  humanity  that  is  found  in  the  teachings  of 
Comte.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  the  food  never  entered  the 
head  of  Comte — which  shows  how  wicked  it  really  is." 
W'hether  "scientific  men"  disapprove  of  Mr.  Wells 
we  do  not  know.    They  certainly  might,  if  they  took 
him    seriously,    find    fault   with    the    crude    way  in 
which  he  serves  up  scientific  facts  and  peppers  his 
narrative  with  scientific  jargon.     But  whatever  may 
be  their    attitude    to    him    it    is    very    evident  that 
Mr.    Wells    is   very    savage    with    them.  Professor 
Redwood  and  Mr.  Bensington,  the  author  is  careful  tO' 
insist,  are  two  typical  "  scientists".    And  he  makes  his 
introduction  of  them  serve  for  a  violent  attack  on  the 
whole  species.    "  No  race  of  men",  he  writes,  "have 
such  obvious  littlenesses.    They  live  in  a  narrow  world 
so  far  as  their  human  intercourse  goes  ;  their  researches 
involve    infinite    attention    and    an    almost  monastic 
seclusion  ;  and  what  is  left  over  is  not  very  much.  To 
witness  some  queer,  shy,  misshapen,  grey-headed,  self- 
important,    little    discoverer    of    great  discoveries, 
ridiculously  adorned  with  the  wide  ribbon  of  some 
order  of  chivalry  and  holding  a  reception  of  his  fellow- 
men,  or  to  read  the  anguish  of  '  Nature  '  at  the  '  neglect 
of  science  '  when  the  angel  of  the  birthday  honours  passes 
the  Royal  Society  by,  or  to  listen  to  one  indefatigable 
lichenologist  commenting  on  the  work  of  another  inde- 
fatigable lichenologist,  such  things  force  one  to  realise 
the  unfaltering  littleness  of  men  ".     In  this  passage  andi 
in  many  others  with  much  adjectival  venom  Mr.  Wells 
signifies  his  supreme  contempt  for  the  "scientists". 
It  is  sad  that  this  should  be  so,  for  it  is,  after  alL 
mainly  to  his  smattering  of  "  scientific  "  knowledge,  to 
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his  power  of  presenting'  it  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  the 
public  imagination,  that  Mr.  Wells  owes  his  success. 
In  writing  "The  Food  of  the  Gods"  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  author  was,  from  time  to  time,  seized 
with  desire  to  turn  his  story  into  an  allegory.  That  he 
refrained  from  doing  so  was  probably  due  to  his  fear  that 
it  might  not  altogether  "  go  down  with  the  great  B.  P." 
But  every  now  and  then  his  irresistible  impulse  comes  out 
and  he  shows  us  his  characters  not  as  people  in  a  story, 
but  as  types  or  figures  of  the  expansive  forces  which 
exist,  the  resistance  to  which  is  both  foolish  and  futile. 
Having  brought  into  the  world  giants  of  forty  feet  high 
whose  advent  caused  grave  trouble  to  the  police  and 
urban  councils,  with  the  final  result  of  a  kind  of  civil  war, 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  them  the  following  bom- 
bastic sentiments  which  would  seem  to  sum  up  the 
allegorical  intentions  of  the  book.  "  It  is  not  that  we  ", 
says  the  giant,  "would  oust  the  little  people  from  the 
world,  in  order  that  we,  who  are  no  more  than  one  step 
upwards  from  their  littleness,  may  hold  the  world 
for  ever.  It  is  the  step  we  fight  for  and  not  our- 
selves. .  .  .  We  are  here  Brothers,  to  what  end  ?  To 
serve  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  that  has  been  breathed 
into  our  lives.  .  .  .  Through  us  and  through  the  little 
folk  the  spirit  looks  and  learns.  From  us  by  word 
and  birth  and  act  it  must  pass — to  still  greater  lives. 
This  earth  is  no  resting-place.  .  .  .  We  fight  not  for 
ourselves  but  for  growth — growth  that  goes  on  for 
ever  ". 


NOVELS. 


"  Emmanuel  Burden."    By  Hilaire  Belloc.    London  : 
Methuen.     1904.  6s. 

There  is  always  a  risk,  in  the  imitative  satires  of 
stupidity,  that  their  success  should  be  too  complete  ; 
that  they  should  reproduce  so  nearly  the  fatuity  of  their 
originals  that  the  satire  should  be  missed  by  the  simple 
and  found  somewhat  too  extended  by  those  who  appre- 
ciate it.  Mr.  Belloc's  humour  is  so  discreet  that  his 
parody  is  certain  to  be  read  in  perfect  seriousness  by 
many,  and  so  exact  that  it  provokes  occasionally 
almost  the  same  sort  of  tedium  as  does  stupidity  itself. 
The  extraction  of  mirth  from  pomposity  and  ineptitude 
demands  the  most  delicate  manipulation,  or  the  mirth 
will  submerge  its  own  sources.  For  the  most 
part  the  extraction  is  admirably  done,  and  the  irony 
of  the  jest  is  the  natural  product  of  circumstance, 
but  it  is  difficult  through  three  hundred  pages  to  make 
dulness  scintillate  subconsciously  without  impairing  its 
hebetude,  and  excellent  as  most  of  the  portraits  are  — 
Lord  Benthorpe's  in  particular — the  book  suffers  by  the 
extent  to  which  they  retard  its  action.  The  description 
of  Mr.  Burden's  last  hours  is  a  curiouslv  clever  piece 
of  work,  the  bathos  of  the  narrator's  style  being  pressed 
to  an  essence  which  gradually  becomes  indistinguish- 
able from  fine  writing.  The  illustrations  to  a  novel 
are,  as  a  rule,  charitably  passed  over  in  silence  to 
those  whom  they  may  unfortunately  please,  but  Mr. 
Chesterton's  sketches  would  make  a  dull  book  worth 
having.  They  are  done  with  an  astonishing  resource 
and  humour  perhaps  wilfully  enhanced  by  their  some- 
what experimental  air  ;  and,  light  as  they  are,  lie 
unquestionably  in  the  direct  line  of  great  caricature. 

"Sooner   or   Later."      By   Violet   Hunt.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.     1904.  6s. 

_  "  Sooner  or  Later  "  is  a  study  of  "the  horrors  of  la 
vie  amoureuse  "  which  gives  one  a  curious  impression 
of  truthfulness,  as  if  a  soul  had  deliberately  analysed  its 
own  misery  and  exposed  it  for  sale— and  with  one  of 
those  sad  economies  of  bitter  experience  turned  so 
much  agony  and  humiliation  into  useful  artistic  material. 
"  And  they  call  it  the  life  romantic,  my  God  !  and  con- 
dole with,  when  they  should  congratulate,  the  lucky 
females  who  have  succeeded  in  escaping  it — the  pas- 
sion that  turns  their  hair  grey,  and  their  lips  thin, 
and  their  eyes  dull,  till  they  get  their  quietus  at 
last,  and  can  go  about  hugging  the  nice  dead 
heart  that  the  years  have  granted  them."  This 
bitter  ^  outburst  sums  up  the  wretchedness,  the 
sickening  benumbing  despair  that  chills  the  heart 
of  a  woman  whose  passion  outlives  that  of  her  lover. 


Rosette's  whole  existence  is  her  love  for  Assheton,  and 
when  he  tires  of  her  she  is  defenceless  ;  her  pride,  her 
sense  of  humour  and  of  proportion,  her  tact,  her 
common  sense,  all  desert  her  ;  she  knows  not  the 
smallest  artifice  to  disguise  her  complete  self-surrender, 
her  abject  devotion.  There  is  clear-sighted  contempt 
as  well  as  comprehending  sympathy  in  the  study  of 
Rosette  ;  it  is  pathetic  and  even  powerful  in  its  realism. 
Unfortunately  Miss  Hunt  seems  to  feel  the  fascination 
of  the  all-conquering  Robert  Assheton  more  strongly 
than  the  reader  is  likely  to  do  ;  and  yet  she  describes- 
him  with  many  spiteful  touches,  such  as  the  wife's  hint 
in  the  first  chapter  at  black  blood,  and  of  a  mysterious 
and  Eastern  origin,  and  the  accusation,  later  in  the 
story,  of  being  boring  and  elderly.  Apart  from  its 
value  as  a  study  of  temperament,  Miss  Hunt's  latest 
novel  lacks  the  cleverness  and  brightness  of  the  amusing- 
"  Celebrity  at  Home".  Fortunately  most  novel-readers 
are  women,  and  they  may  not  resent  the  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  the  love  element.  A  man  would  hardly 
think  it  worth  while  to  wade  through  450  pages  of 
close  analysis  of  what  is  after  all  a  very  ordinary 
experience. 

"  A  Very  Queer  Business  and  Other  Stories."  By 
William  Westall.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus. 
1904.  6s. 

There  are  fifteen  short  stories  in  this  volume — such 
stories  as  are  to  be  found  issued  by  the  score  every 
week  in  newspapers  and  the  cheaper  magazines.  We 
presume  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  readers  who 
care  for  such  and  for  their  sakes  we  may  notify  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Westall's  new  book,  but  really  it 
does  not  call  for  serious  criticism — though  it  might 
well  suffice  for  a  "peg"  on  which  to  hang  an  attack 
on  the  slipshod  fiction  which  is  all  too  plentifully  fur- 
nished. Issued  in  ephemeral  periodicals  such  stories 
pass  out  of  date  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  dry  from 
the  press — in  volume  form  they  get  perhaps  the  im- 
mortality of  a  month  at  the  circulating  libraries.  Mr. 
Westall  has  written  a  number  of  pleasant  novels  and 
stories  of  adventure,  but  his  new  book  will  by  no 
means  advance  his  reputation.  In  the  title-story — one 
of  the  slightest  in  a  collection  of  slight  things — we 
might  point  out  that  a  house  is  given  as  at  Chelsea  on 
p.  2  and  at  Hampstead  on  p.  5,  while  on  p.  3  a  certain 
lady  is  said  to  live  at  No.  1  and  on  p.  8  at  No.  19  in  a 
certain  street  ;  and  further  we  are  expected  to  believe 
that  a  strange  man  took  a  will  to  a  solicitor  and,  seem- 
ingly on  the  same  day,  "  presently  departed  with  the 
probate  in  his  pocket  ".  In  our  experience  Somerset! 
House  has  been  less  expeditious. 

"  Beatrice  of  Venice  :  a  Romance  of  the  Last  Days  of 
the  Venetian  Republic  and  of  Napoleon's  Cam- 
paign in  Italy."    By  Max   Pemberton.     London  : - 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1904.  6s. 

Given  the  desire  to  work  out  a  novel  of  political 
intrigue  without  the  industry  to  master  a  period,  the 
skill  to  create  life-like  characters,  or  the  self-restraint 
to  prefer  sound  grammar  to  fine  phrases,  the  result  of 
these  convergent  forces  can  be  intensely  irritating,  a 
fact  of  which  Mr.  Pembertcn  seems  to  be  blandly  un- 
conscious. He  has  got  hold  of  a  story  of  which  a  good 
deal  could  be  made,  the  efforts  of  Venice  to  keep 
her  independence  when  Napoleon  was  over-running 
Northern  Italy,  and  has  spoiled  it  in  some  four  hundred  ' 
pages  of  facile  sentimentality  mingled  with  war-corre- 
spondent journalese.  Beatrice  is  a  Venetian  lady, 
suspected  of  conniving  at  the  murder  of  Frenchmen, 
who  falls  in  love  with  Gaston,  Comte  de  Joyeuse,  saves 
his  life,  holds  a  salon  in  Verona,  and  pleads  with 
Napoleon  for  her  city.  A  survey  of  the  characters 
suggests  the  thought  that  Mr.  Pemberton  may  be 
making  a  desperate  bid  for  the  shoes  of  the  late  Mr. 
Seton  Merriman  ;  if  so,  he  shuffles  clumsily  when  he 
tries  to  wear  them.  The  intrigues  simply  cannot  be  ■ 
followed  :  perhaps  a  few  chapters  are  lost  somewhere, 
perhaps  the  author  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  think 
out  his  more  subtle  characters.  But  it  does  not  greatly 
matter.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  blurred  incident,  and 
no  doubt  Mr.  Pemberton's  staunch  admirers  will  be 
pleased  with  it  all.    It  will  not  win  him  new  ones. 
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"The  Queen's  Advocate."     By  A.  W.  Marchmont. 
London  :  Ward,  Lock.     1904.  6^. 

The  excitement  is  well  sustained  throughout  this 
story,  but  the  scene  had  been  laid  more  appropriately 
outside  Servia,  which  the  author  can  only  know  by 
hearsay.  He  is  mistaken  in  representing  titles  of 
nobility,  duelling,  or  guldens  as  existing  there,  and  court 
receptions  in  1903  were  not  "very  brilliant,  with  lavish 
decoration,  a  prodigal  wealth  of  flowers,  as  the  setting 
for  the  magnificent  dresses  and  jewels  of  pretty  women  ". 
Nor  should  a  Servian  pope  in  Bosnia  be  styled  "  Father 
Michel"  or  "priest".  Nor  was  it  ever  Servian  etiquette 
for  the  Queen  to  send  a  princess  to  return  the  call  of  a 
bachelor  millionaire.  And  the  termination  -ics  is 
Hungarian,  not  Servian  or  even  Croatian.  We  have 
enjoyed  the  book  for  its  thrilling  adventures,  but  to 
drag  them  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  Servian  tragedy 
without  knowledge  of  the  local  colour  was  a  catchpenny 
trick.  The  characterisation  of  the  hero  and  heroine  is 
on  too  familiar  lines  and  at  the  same  time  smacks  of 
improbability  :  Mr.  Marchmont  evidently  knows  more 
about  Yankee  prospectors  than  about  European 
princesses.  But  he  deserves  praise  for  the  vigour  of 
his  narrative,  which  compels  a  reader  to  finish  it  at  one 
sitting. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"A  History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria.'1     By  Henry  Gyles 
Turner.    London:  Longmans.    1904.   2  vols.  21s. 

Eight  hundred  pages  go  to  make  up  Mr.  Turner's  history  of 
the  colon)-  in  which  he  has  spent  his  life.  For  all  interested 
directly  in  Victoria  and  generally  in  the  colonial  developments 
of  the  nineteenth  century  these  substantial  volumes  will  be  of 
considerable  value.  The  writing  is  above  the  average  of  the 
historical  records  compiled  by  men  who  make  little  or  no 
pretence  to  literary  distinction.  The  work  covers  the  period 
from  the  discovery  of  Victoria  to  the  absorption  of  the  colony 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  authority  with  which  Mr. 
Turner  writes  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  he  is  familiar 
with  the  colony  "  from  the  Mallee  wilderness  of  the  north  to 
the  forests  of  Cape  Otway  :  from  the  pastoral  plains  around  the 
lake  districts  of  the  west  to  the  Buffalo  Ranges  and  the  table- 
lands of  the  far  Omeo".  He  has  digested  official  records, 
parliamentary  reports  and  newspapers,  and  the  work  will  be 
very  useful  to  the  busy  public  man  in  need  of  references — 
especially  to  the  younger  generation  whose  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  the  colony  Mr.  Turner  laments.  Even  though 
everyone  does  not  agree  with  his  conclusions,  acknowledgment 
will  be  made  of  the  advantage  of  having  so  ready  a  reference 
book. 

"  Social  England."  Vol.  VI.  London  :  Cassell.   1904.  14s.  net. 

The  sixth  volume  of  this  illustrated  "  history "  certainly 
represents  no  subtraction  from  the  effort  to  be  popular.  A 
coloured  frontispiece  of  Turners  "  Ulysses  deriding  Poly- 
phemus "  indicates  the  general  width  of  interpretation  which 
the  illustrators  have  permitted  themselves.  Cruikshank's 
"  Massacre  of  Peterloo  "  and  Leighton's  "  Bath  of  Psyche  "  are 
other  coloured  prints.  The  mere  index  of  illustrations,  with  notes, 
occupies  over  forty  pages  ;  and  the  work  is  designed  to  give  a 
sort  of  bird:s-eye  view  of  history  and  its  distinguished  men 
without  the  assistance  of  the  letterpress.  It  is  indeed  sur- 
prising that  the  Social  History  was  ever  issued  without  illus- 
trations, since  its  constitution,  which  is  that  of  an  encyclopaedia, 
is  just  such  as  to  please  what  have  been  called  "  pictorial 
intellects  ".  The  sheer  weight  of  the  volume,  which  is  enormous, 
is  a  test  that  the  paper  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of  repro- 
duction ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  work  is  wholly 
admirable,  especially  the  portraits,  and  perhaps  as  a  posthumous 
honour  to  Mr.  Traill  as  editor,  the  men  of  letters  receive  pre- 
ponderant attention. 

"  Press  Outfits  for  Abroad.''  By  Arden  Holt.  "  Hockey  as 
a  Game  for  Women/'  By  Edith  Thompson.  "  Water- 
Colour  Painting."  By  Mary  L.  Breakell.  "  Electric 
Lighting  for  the  Inexperienced."  By  H.  Walter.  "  On 
Collecting  Engravings,  Pottery,  &c."  By  R.  Elward. 
London  :  Arnold.    Cloth,  2s.  ;  paper  is  1904. 

This  "  Wallet  Series  "  of  handbooks  has  merits  which  more 
•pretentious  books  on  the  subjects  miss.  The  idea  is  to  be  use- 
ful and  nothing  but  useful.  The  advice  on  Press  Outfits,  for 
example,  takes  a  traveller,  man  or  woman,  round  the  world, 
is  precise  on  the  climate  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  Honolulu,  and 
ensures  the  comfort  of  proper  clothing  in  any  of  the  conti- 
nents. The  subjects  make  rather  an  odd  collection  but  they 
are  such,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hockey  tract,  as  are 
Jiot  covered  by  other   books.    We   should  have  liked  some 


advice  in  the  science  of  collection  on  Japanese  works  of  art,  in 
which  at  the  moment  are  many  bargains  to  be  picked  up.  But 
in  general  the  little  books  strike  us  as  thorough  for  their  bulk 
and  design. 

"  Stratford-on-Avon."    By  H.  W.  Tompkins.    London  :  Dent. 
1904.    is.  net. 

This  addition  to  the  Temple  Topographies  is  as  dapper  as 
its  predecessors  and  Mr.  New's  illustrations  are  admirably 
selected  as  well  as  dainty.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  Mr. 
Tompkins  has  not  made  a  mistake  in  adapting  his  style  too 
closely  to  the  illustrations  and  get-up.  He  is  too  dainty  and 
dapper  :  he  flutters  about  his  subjects  not  without  affected 
sentiment.  The  little  girls  who  offer  sprigs  of  lavender  at 
Anne  Hathaway's  cottage  are  something  more  than  a 
nuisance,  certainly  not  people  to  be  enthusiastic  over  ;  nor  are 
William  Winter  or  Washington  Irving  essential  to  Stratford 
and  Shottery.  We  miss  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  church 
and  its  supreme  architectural  beauty.  Altogether  the  chapter 
on  "the  Neighbourhood"  is  better  done  than  the  too  sketchy 
chapters  on  the  town. 

"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15  Octobre.  3/r. 

Le  Comte  de  Mouy  commences  in  this  number  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Berlin  Congress  which  should  prove  of  consider- 
able interest  and  value.  M.  de  Mouy  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Congress  First  Secretary  of  the  French  Embassy  in  Berlin  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  Protocols  owing 
to  Bismarck's  wish  to  establish  good  relations  with  France  in 
all  Eastern  affairs.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Berlin  M.  de 
Mouy  found  himself  invited  by  the  Chancellor  to  a  dinner  at 
which  none  but  the  family  were  present.  The  latter  made 
himself  as  charming  as  on  occasion  he  was  able  to  do.  His 
judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  war  is 
characteristic.  "  They  should  have  elected  either  to  carry  out 
their  ideas  to  the  end  and  enter  Constantinople,  which  they 
could  have  done  for  eight  days  or  else  they  should  not  have 
exacted  so  much  from  the  Porte,  thus  provoking  the  interven- 
tion of  Europe.  There  is  only  one  supreme  moment  in  affairs 
and  it  must  be  seized."  M.  de  Wyzewa's  account  of  the 
unfortunate  daughter  of  the  poet  Monti  who  married  Count 
Giulio  Perticari  gives  a  curious  picture  of  Italian  life  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

"Arnold's  Home  and  Abroad  Readers."  Book  I.  jod.  ; 
Book  II.  u. ;  Book  III.  is.  3d  ;  Books  IV.,  V.  aM  VI. 
is.  6d.  each.    London  :  Arnold.  1904. 

This  is  a  well  graduated  series  of  Readers  which  we  can 
!  unreservedly  commend.  The  sub-title  of  the  First  Book  is 
"  Glimpses  of  the  Homeland".  It  introduces  easy  notions  of 
geography  to  very  young  readers  and  is  largely  made  up  of 
walks  and  talks.  We  are  glad  to  see  R.  L.  Stevenson's 
"  Child's  Garden  of  Verses "  largely  drawn  on  for  recitation 
purposes.  Book  II.  is  entitled  11  Glimpses  of  the  Globe  ".  We 
note  that  the  use  of  the  globe  is  insisted  on  from  the  outset. 
This  is,  of  course,  only  right  and  proper.  Yet  it  is  not  very 
long  ago  that  hardly  a  tithe  of  the  secondary  schools  in 
England  possessed  a  globe  and  globes  themselves  were  looked 
on  as  obsolete  furniture  fit  only  for  academies  for  young  ladies. 
Book  III.  deals  mainly  with  England  and  Wales,  and  illus- 
trates the  connexion  between  physical  features  and  economic 
developments.  Book  IV.  treats  of  the  Empire  with  special 
reference  to  the  "  Five  Nations".  Book  V.  is  concerned  with 
the  world's  Great  Powers,  with  a  chapter  on  Powers  in  Past 
Ages.  We  note  the  promotion  of  Japan  to  the  rank  of  a  first- 
class  Power.  Book  VI.  is  taken  up  with  Trade  and  Trade 
Routes.  The  volume  is  so  much  up  to  date  that  Manchuria 
and  Port  Arthur  are  not  assigned  to  Russia  on  the  map.  On 
the  other  hand  Corea  is  left  independent  of  Japan.    The  inde- 
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A  WONDERFUL  DIVIDEND— 

The  Result  of  an  Investment  with 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President. 


Policy  No.  637,660.      Amount,  £10,000.       Issued  13th  July,  1894. 
Whole  Life.       10  Payments.       10-year  Distribution. 

-    £10,000     O  0 
4,082    15  0 


Policy  - 

Reversionary  Bonus 


Fully  Paid-up  Policy   -       -    £14,082    15  0 
This  Reversionary  Bonus  exceeds  4  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

The  Cash  Surrender  Value  of  the  above  Policy  is  at  the  present  time  £11,043  2s., 
or  £1,043  2s.  more  than  the  Face  Value  of  the  Policy,  althoug-h  the  Insurance 
has  only  been  in  force  ten  years. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  liberality  of  the  Policies  issued  by  the  MUTUAL 
LIFE,  and  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one.  Other  recent  settlements  show  quite 
as  good  results.  These  Investment  Contracts  possess  the  double  advantage  of 
affording  ample  protection  in  the  event  of  death,  and  of  creating  a  Profitable  Estate 
for  the  Policy-holder  himself  should  he  survive  the  Distribution  period. 


Particulars  of  Policies  to  meet  every  requirement  on  application  to  the  Head 
Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  :  — 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager, 

16,  17,  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

PAID  TO   LIVING   POLICY-HOLDERS,  OVER  £70,000,000. 

Assets,  £81,981,491.        Income,  £15,901,431. 


INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus— Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death, 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  Os.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 

A   Cash    Payment   of  £1,525    O  O;  or, 

An   Annuity   of  140    O  O;  or, 

A   Free  Paid-up    Policy  for      2, ISO    O  O. 


WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 

LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager  and  Actuary. 


FOUNDED  1823 


The  Edinburgh 


Life 


Assurance 
Company 


ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  OF  THE  LIFE  OFFICES 

transacting  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  ENDOWMENT,  and  ANNUITY 
Business  alone  —  without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks  —  which 
affords  the  Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital 
(^500,000)  besides  a  large  and  increasing  Accumulated 
Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund  now  rapidly  approaching 
£4,000,000. 


MODERATE  PREMIUMS      INCREASING  BONUSES 


"  The  company  otters  to  its  clients  these  principal  attractions — 
absolute  safety,  premiums  lower  than  in  the  majority  of  offices,  large 
bonuses,  and  liberal  policy  conditions.  The  management  is  marked 
by  a  happy  combination  of  push  and  care  which  promises  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  prosperity  the  company  now  enjoys." 

The  Joint  Slock  Companies  Journal. 


Manager  and  Actuary -ARCHIBALD    HE  WAT,  F.F.A.,  F.I.  A. 

Head  Office-22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Office— 11  King  William  St.,  E.C.  ;  West  End— 174  Piccadilly,  W. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN   TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


LOW  PREMIUMS- LARCE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £5,194,485.  Income,  £398,982. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Assurances  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  communication  with  the  Office. 

2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  8.W. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£1, 000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND— £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shefheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bart. 
William  Muller,  Esq. 


Charles  Price,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
D.Sc. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 

LIFE   ASSURANCE.  ACCIDENT  ASSURANCE. 

INDUSTRIAL  ASSURANCE. 

Summary  of  tlie  Progress  made  during  the  past  Five  Tears. 

Year  ended  Premiums.  Increase. 


1898 
1903 


£333,241 
£469,502 


£136,261 


THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  Invited. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1903    -  £3,131,728. 


"There  is  no  doubt  about  the  strength  of  its  position." 

The  Times. 

W~    EIQHT=OPTION  TABLE 

And  other  Attractive  Schemes. 


Send  for  particulars  to  Dept.  1 1 , 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH, 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,   LONDON,  E.C 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£50,000,000. 

5^3 
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pendence  of  Panama  is  noted.  Any  pupil  who  had  gone 
•  through  the  whole  series  would  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
geography  of  the  world,  be  able  to  read  a  map  intelligently  and 
locate  any  subsequent  information  he  acquired  in  the  proper 
quarter.  The  numerous  illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  make 
a  very  pleasing  feature.  They  are  not  of  the  all  too  common 
' "  fausses-fenetres  "  type  but  are  real  windows  set  in  the  text 
that  give  a  real  view  of  the  country  under  discussion. 

Regional  Geography  :  "  The  British  Isles."  By  J.  B.  Reynolds, 
2s.  :  '-An  Elementary  Geography  of  the  World."  By 
Lionel  W.  Lyde,  is.  $d.  ;  "An  Elementary  Geography  of 
the  British  Isles."  By  Lionel  W.  Lvde,  \d.  net;  "An 
Elementary  Geography  of  Asia."  By  Lionel  W.  Lyde,  4^. 
net  ;  "  An  Elementary  Geography  of  America."  <\d.  net. 
London  :  Black.  1904. 
The  Romance  and  Realm  of  Commerce  :  a  Book  for  Parents 
and  Sons.''"  By  Alfred  Morris.  London:  Nelson.  1904.  bs.2d. 

Mr.  Reynolds's  name  is  too  well  known  as  that  of  a  pioneer  in 
the  new  methods  of  teaching  geography  in  his  school  book  on 
the  British  Isles  to  need  commendation  here.    It  might  as  well 
be  read  by  "  grown-ups "  to  whom  geography  in  their  youth 
was  a  dismal  science  consisting  mainly  in  the  memorising  of 
nomenclature.     There  are  one  or  two  minute  points  which 
might  be  improved  in  a  second  edition.    No  English-speaking 
person  in  Guernsey  ever  calls  its  capital  "  S.  Pierre  ".  Limerick 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  as  Mr. 
Reynolds  would  learn,  if  he  had  ever  the  misfortune  to  take  the 
steamer   from    Kilrush   to    Limerick.     In    enumerating  the 
mam    routes   between    Ireland   and  Great  Britain,  mention 
might  have  been  made  of  the  new  Rosslare- Fishguard  route 
which   is   very   nearly  ready  and   which    threatens   to  be- 
come the  main-line  of  communication  between  the  South  of 
Ireland  and  England,  even  if  it  does  not  also  tap  the  Atlantic 
traffic  by  being  linked  up  with  the  great  natural  harbour  at 
Berehaven.    Mr.  Lyde's  "British  Isles"  is  a  sort  of  pemmican 
version  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  larger  book.  Some  of  the  statements 
require  remodelling  ;  barley  is  not  mainly  confined  to  the 
English  .Midlands  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk 
apd  Suffolk  are  the  three  principal  barley-producing  counties.  ! 
The  book  is  very  suggestive  but  should  certainly  be  em-  | 
ployed  in  conjunction  with  the  geographical  Reader  to  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  a  companion.    The  text  books  on  Asia  j 
and  America  are  also  meant  to  be  similarly  used  as  hand- 
books  to  Readers  on  the  two  continents.    In  the  American  ; 
volume  there  is  no  formal  mention  of  Greater  New  York. 
The  remark  that  "all  the  States  of  Central  America,  except 
British    Honduras,   are  mongrel  caricatures  of  the  United 
States"  seems  rather  lacking   in   taste.    In    "An  Elemen- 
tary Geography  of  the  World"  the  same  author  has  incor- 
porated the  foregoing  text-books.    There  is  a  useful  introduc- 
tory chapter  on  the  effects  of  physical  features  and  climate. 
The  romance  of  commerce  is  written  in  the  trite  and  hackneyed 
style  of  the  Author  of  "  Self-Help  ".  It  contains  some  novelties. 
"Who  have  been  the  philanthropists  of  the  world  but  the 
business  men  ?  "    This  seems  rather  sweeping,  in  any  case  we 
only  wish  that  the  business  men  who  were  philanthropists  had  | 
brought  more  of  their  business  instinct  to  bear  on  social  ques-  1 
lions.    The  author  is  certainly  ambitious.     He  gives  a  history 
of  commerce  in  twelve  pages,  which  must  be  a  record.  The 
illustrations  in    their  appositions  rather  recall   those  which 
were  such  a  feature  in  "  Wisdom  while  you  Wait ". 

Science  Handbooks  for  Laboratory  and  Class-room  :  "  Con- 
structive Geometry".  (First  Year.)  By  J.  G.  Kerr. 
London  :  Blackie.    1904.    is.  6d. 

"  Examples  in  Geometrical  Drawing."  By  V.  Le  Neve  Foster. 
Eton  :  At  the  College  Press.     1904.    2s-  6<£ 

-A  School  Geometry."  Parts  I.-V.  By  H.  S.  Hall  and  F.  H. 
Stevens.  Second  Edition.  Revised.  London :  Mac- 
millan.    1904.    4s.  6d. 

"  Beginner's  Trigonometry."  By  M.  S.  David.  London  : 
Black.    1904.    zs.  6d. 

"New  Trigonometry  for  Schools."  Part  I.  By  W.  G. 
Borchardt  and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Perron.  London  :  Bell. 
1904. 

"  Elementary  Algebra."  Part  I.  By  W.  M.  Baker  and  A.  A. 
Bourne.    London  :  Bell.    1904.    2s.  6d. 

"  New  School  Arithmetic."  Part  I.  By  C.  Pendlebury  and 
F.  E.  Robinson.    London  :  Bell.    1904.    zs.  6d. 

Cambridge  Physical  Series  :  "  Mechanics."  By  J.  Cox.  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    1904.    gs.  net. 

Mathematical  education  is  just  now  in  a  state  of  transition. 
In  nearly  every  branch  of  the  subject  the  new  methods  are 
ousting  the  old.  In  none  is  the  reform  more  striking  than  the 
sphere  in  which  Euclid  was  once  supreme.  Practical  and  ex- 
perimental work  is  considered  an  indispensable  introduction  to 
the  study  of  geometry.  .Mr.  Kerr's  useful  little  book  on  "  con- 
structive geometry  "  for  first-year  pupils  is  a  very  good  instance 
in  point.  Of  course  geometrical  drawing  may  be  carried  to  a 
higher  stage  pari  passu  with  the  logical  study  of  geometry.  It 
is  in. connexion  with  this  specialisation  on  the  practical  side 
that  we  can  commend  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster's  well-arranged 


collection  of  examples  and  patterns.  The  latter  have  thoroughly 
proved  their  utility  by  having  been  in  use  at  Eton  for  a  year. 
The  progress  of  the  new  geometry,  vice  Euclid  deposed,  is  well 
seen  from  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Hall  and  Stevens's  new  book 
has  already  reached  its  second  edition.  The  chief  change 
seems  to  be  the  further  curtailment  of  bookwork  by  reducing 
certain  less  important  propositions  to  the  rank  of  exercises. 
Anything  that  leads  to  a  diminution  of  rote  work  we  welcome 
most  heartily.  Mr.  M.  S.  David's  Trigonometry  is  avowedly 
written  for  beginners.  It  makes  a  large  use  of  graphs  and 
treats  the  subject  as  far  as  possible  in  a  concrete  fashion.  It 
should  admirably  suit  the  boy  who  is  obliged  to  go  compara- 
tively slowly.  The  "  New  Trigonometry  for  Schools  "  of  Messrs. 
Borchardt  and  Perrott  is  on  a  more  ambitious  scale,  yet  it 
likewise  bears  marks  on  every  page  of  the  influence  of 
Professor  Perry  and  other  "  practical  "  reformers.  The  "  Ele- 
mentary Algebra"  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  Bourne  is  also  on 
reformed  lines.  The  "  New  School  Arithmetic  "  of  Mr.  Pendle- 
bury is  an  old  friend  in  a  new  guise.  The  chief  improvements 
are  the  parity  of  treatment  accorded  to  the  metric  system, 
the  exclusive  adoption  of  the  new  method  of  multiplication  and 
the  free  use  of  graphs  on  all  possible  occasions.  Dr.  Cox's 
"  Mechanics  "  deserves  the  very  highest  praise.  Whatever  his 
indebtedness  to  Professor  Ma'ch  may  be,  he  has  brought  out 
the  "  Mechanics  "  that  the  progressive  teacher  has  been  look- 
ing for  for  years.  He  has  broken  with  the  old  wooden 
mathematical  traditions,  treated  his  subject  in  its  historical 
order  of  development,  interesting  the  student  in  the  actual 
work  of  previous  great  investigators  and  teaching  them  to 
hark  back  constantly  to  experiment.  Above  all  he  has  steadily 
refused  to  overload  his  book  with  examples.  The  old-fashioned 
teacher  was  a  thorough  believer  that  practice  makes  perfect, 
the  new  knows  all  too  well  that  excessive  repetitions  infallibly 
induce  a  mechanical  spirit  in  the  pupils  who  are  its  victims. 

"Physiography."  By  T.  H.  Huxley.  Revised  and  partly  re- 
written by  R.  A.  Gregory.  London  :  Macmillan.  1904. 
4s.  6d. 

To  bring  up  to  date  Huxley's  well-known  "Physiography" 
is  a  difficult  task,  but  Professor  Gregory  has  accomplished  it 
with  signal  success.  While  maintaining  the  simplicity  which 
was  the  hall-mark  of  the  original  composition  he  has  managed  to 
incorporate  many  of  the  newest  discoveries  and  experiments  in 
science,  more  especially  in  the  realms  of  geology  and  meteoro- 
logy. Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  alterations  he  has  intro- 
duced are  the  numerous  reproductions  of  photographs  of  natural 
features  and  phenomena  which  not  only  illustrate  but  illu- 
minate the  text.  We  can  well  fancy  that  not  a  few  schoolboys 
will  be  tempted  by  their  attractiveness  to  read  on  beyond  the 
mere  passage  set  for  their  daily  lesson. 

"A  Junior  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Death  of  Queen  Victoria."    By  Charles  Oman  and  Mary 

Oman.    London  :  Arnold.    1904.  2s. 
Rivington's   Text-books   of  English   History:  "The  Tudor 

Dynasty,     1435-1603."      By     A.     Hassall.  London: 

Rivington's.     1904.  2s. 

The  joint  authors  of  a  Junior  History  of  England  do  not  dally 
too  long  over  the  early  period.  Therein  they  show  their 
wisdom.  The  child's  clue  to  the  meaning  of  history  really  lies 
in  the  story  of  modern  times.  We  note  with  pleasure  the 
further  tendency  to  treat  the  subject  not  in  reigns  but  in  epochs 
or  movements.  Mr.  HassalPs  book  appears  to  have  been  largely 
framed  for  examination  purposes — we  have  leaded  type  galore. 
Otherwise  the  book  appears  to  have  been  carefully  put  together, 
while  due  consideration  is  giv     to  recent  investigation. 
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SCOTCH  WHISKY 
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"  Beauty  is  skin  deep." 
It  may  not  be  that  deep 
if  you  don't  use 
VINOLIA  SOAR 


4d.  per  Tablet. 


EPPS'S 


An  admirable  Food 
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and  Flavour. 


The  Original  Cocoa,  and  a  Speciality,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  invigorating 
nutritious  qualities  and  its  delicious  flavour.  This 
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APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  til!  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 


MINERAL 
WATER 


SPARKLING 


Perrier  is  a  light  crisp  invigorating  water,  a  great  contrast 
to  the  heavy  salt  enervating  waters  more  generally  known  to 
the  English  public. 

"  THE  THE  IDEAL  WATER 

CHAMPAGNE  OF  FOR  MIXING  WITH 

TABLE  WATERS."  WHISKY. 

Where  Obtainable. — PERRIER  can  be  obtained  at  all  Stores, 
Wine  Merchants,  Grocers  and  Chemists. 


SAMPLE  CASES  OF  PERRIER 
containing  2  large,  2  small,  and  2  quartern  bottles,  sent  carriage  paid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  postal  order  for 
2s.,  addressed  to  the  London  Offices  of 

PERRIER  (  ^  )  45  &  46  New  Bond  St.,  London. 
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mm  daffodils 

The  most  lovely  of  all  Spring  Flowers; 


BARR'S  POPULAR  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  for 

Pot.culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border. 

Half  the  above  Collection  for  10/6. 

BARR'S  WOODLAND  21  -  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitablc- 

for  Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 
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Kropp   DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 
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Russia  Leather  Case  21- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste   ..  6d. 


Wholesale:  Osborne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA, 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

f  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the- 
-•-»  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 
A  New  and  Attractive  Issue  of  GOLDSMITH'S 

THE  CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD.  With 

Introduction  by  Dr.  Garnett.  Printed  on  superfine  paper,  small  crown  8vo. 
gilt  top,  cloth  boards,  3s.   With  humorous  Illustrations  by  Edmund  Sullivan. 


JUST  READY. 
Being  the  New  Volume  in  DARTON'S  FINE  ART  SERIES. 

TALES  OF  THE  CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS. 

Retold  from  Chaucer  and  Others.  By  F.  J.  Harvey  Darton.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Dr.  Furnivall,  and  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson.  Large 
crown  Svo.  printed  on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 


The  New  Volume  by  Mrs.  FIELD. 

AT  THE  KING'S  RIGHT  HAND.    By  the 

Author  of"  Little  Count  Paul,"  M  Bayda,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  A.  G.  Walkeu, 
Sculptor.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

A  romance  of  the  days  of  King  Alfred,  full  of  life  and  movement. 
Large  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d, 

THE    KING'S     COCKADE.     By  Hubert 

RENDAL.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Sheldon. 

"An  excellent  historical  story  by  a  new  writer,  who  will  be  heard  of  again,  and 
.than  whom  few  have  made  a  better  entry  into  the  ranks  of  popular  writers  for 
boys." — School  Guardian. 


Stella  Austin's  RAGS  AND  TATTERS. 

Illustrated.    2s.  6d.  [iof7«  Edition. 

Stella  Austin's  MOTHER  BUNCH. 

Illustrated.  2s. 

Stella  Austin's  STUMPS. 

Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

Stella  Austin's  KENNETH'S  CHILDREN. 

Illustrated.  2s. 

"The  authoress  has  the  great  gift  of  originality.  Each  of  Stella  Austin's  stories 
is  quite  distinct,  the  only  similarity  between  them  being  that  they  relate  to  children. 
Even  the  writer's  style  varies  with  the  tale." — Tiincs  of  India. 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.  3  Paternoster  Buildings, 
London,  E.C. 

A    SPARROW,  A  MOUSE, 
AND  A  MAN. 

(A  Study  in  Solitude.) 
By  GEORGE    H.  R.  DABBS,  M.D. 

Author  of  "  Ugly,  a  Hospital  Dog." 
Price  6d. 


LONDON  ARGUS  SYNDICATE,  Suffolk  Lane,  E.C. 


NOW  READY.    112  pp.  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  net. 


STUDIES 


Certain    Social    and    Religious    Matters   concerning  the 
People   of"  Bengal. 

By  B.  C.  MAHTAB,  Maharaj-Adhiraj  of  Burdwan. 

_  Calcutta  :  W.  NEWMAN  &  CO.,  4  Dalhousie  Square. 
'London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  4  Stationers'  Hall  Court. 

NEW  EDITION,  with  a  Preface  on  Dr.  Driver's  Work,  entitled  "  The  Book  of 

THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS  TREATED  AS 
AN   AUTHENTIC  RECORD. 

Vol.  I.— From  the  Creation  to  the  Death  of  Noah.   By  the  Rev.  George 
Greenwood,  M.A.    Price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

"This  volume,  which  embodies  the  results  of  much  scholarly  labour,  deserves 
attention  from  those  who  wish  to  see  reverence  (or  God's  Word  combined  with  a 
sound  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  a  frank  readiness  to  compare  scientific  with 
revealed  truth." — "  Church  Quarterly  Review  "  Notice  0/ First  Edition. 

Also  by  the  same  Author.    Vol.  II.— From  the  Death  of  Noah  to 
the  Call  of  Abram.    Price  3s.,  by  post  3s.  4d. 

London  :  THE  CHURCH  PRINTING  CO.,  11  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    ...       ...     182     ...       ...     1  10  4 

Half  Year   014    I    015  2 

Quarter  Year        ...     071     ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  he  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

The  Liverpool  School  of  Painters :  an  Account  of  the  Liverpool 
Academy  1S10-1S67  (H.  C.  Marillier).    Murray,     io.v.  6d.  net. 

Japanese  Colour  Prints  (Edward  E.  Strange).  Wyman. 

Pictures  in  the  Tate  Gallery  (C.  Gasquoine  Hartley).  Seeley. 
1 2s.  6d.  net. 

Biography 

The  Story  of  My  Struggles  :   the  Memoirs  of  Arminius  Vambery 

(2  vols.).    Unwin.    21s.  net. 
An  Artist's  Love  Story  :  Told  in  the  Letters  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 

Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  Daughters  (Edited  by  Oswald  G.  Knapo). 

Allen.     12*.  6d.  net.  V 
"  English   Men   of  Letters":   Adam  Smith   (Francis  W.  Hirst). 

Macmillan.    2s.  net. 

Christmas  Books 
By  Conduct  and  Courage  (G.  A.  Henty),  6^.  ;  Boys  of  the  Light 
Brigade  (IL  Strang),  6s.  ;  A  Hero  of  Lucknow  (F.  S.  Brereton), 
5*.  ;  Kobo  :  a  Story  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (H.  Strang),  5*.  ; 
Jefferson  Junior  (Meredith  P'letcher),  3*.  6d.  ;  Hope's  Tryst  (Bessie 
Marchant),  y.  6d.  ;  God's  Bairn  (Dorothea  Moore),  $s.  6d.  ; 
Blackie's  Children's  Annual,  3*.  6d.  ;  The  Old  Nursery  Stories 
and  Rhymes  (Illustrated  by  John  Hassall),  3*.  6d.  ;  Jolly  Jumbo 
(Harry  B.  Neilson),  $s.  6d.  ;  Will  of  the  Dales  (R.  Stead),' 2s.  6d.  ; 
The  White  Standard  (E.  F.  Pollard),  2s.  6d.  ;  Marooned  on 
Australia  (Ernest  Favenc),  2s.  ;  In  the  Hands  of  the  Malays 
(G.  A.  Henty),  is.  6d.  ;  The  Deserted  Palace  (Emily  Hohler),  is. 
Black  ie. 

From  School  to  Castle  (Charlotte  Murray),  2s.  6d.  :  The  Yellow  Shield 
(William  Johnston),  2s.  6d.  ;  True  Grit  (Harold  Bindloss),  2s.  6d.  ; 
Crag  Island  (W.  M.  Graydon),  2s.  Partridge. 

The  Children's  Crusade  (E.  Everett-Green),  p.  6d.  ;  Mother  Maud 
(Mrs.  Arthur),  3*.  6d.  ;  Father  M.  P.  (Theodora  Wilson  Wilson), 
2s.  6d.)  ;  A  Slave  of  the  Saracen  (Gertrude  Hollis),  2s.  6d. 
Nelson. 

Two  Little  Savages  (Ernest  Thompson  Seton).    Richards.    6.r.  net. 

S.  Nicholas  (Vol.  XXXI.,  Part  II.).    Macmillan.  6*. 

The  Ouiver  Annual  Volume,  1904.    Cassell.    7.?.  6d. 

Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain  (Paul  de  Musset.    Translated  by  Emily 

Makepeace).  Putnams. 
The  Wonderful  Story  of  Henny-Penny  (W.  D.  Adams).  Heinemann. 

is.  net. 

The  Crusaders  (Rev.  A.  J.  Church).    Seeley.  $s. 

Mr.  Biddle  and  the  Dragon  (Edith  Farmiloe),  2s.  6d.  ;  I  'ixie  Pickles 

(G.  E.  Farrow  and  Harry  B.  Neilson),  5^-.  Skeffmgtons. 
The  Ruby  Ring  (Mrs.  Molesworth).    Macmillan.    4s.  6d. 

Classics 

Studies  in  Virgil  (T.  R.  Glover).    Arnold.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction 

The  Hermit  of  Bonneville  (G.  B.  Burgin).    Richards.  6s. 

John  Rigdon  (Charles  P.  Plant).    Sonnenschein.  6s. 

Sir  Roger's  Heir  (Frankfort  Moore).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

Paths  of  Judgment  (Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick),  6s.  ;  Park  Lane  (Percy 

White.    New  Edition),  2s.  6d.  net.  Constable. 
The  Children  of  Endurance  (Lucas  Cleeve).     Unwin.  6s. 
L'Utile  Amie  (Par  Gustave  Hue).     Paris  :  Fontemoing.    3/'/-.  50. 
Satan's  Courier  (Flora  Hayter).    Jarrold.  6s. 
The  Celestial  Surgeon  (F.  F.  Montresor).    Arnold.  6s. 
The  Affair  at  the  Inn  (Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Mary  Findlater,  Jane 

Findlater,  Allan  McAulay).    Gay  and  Bird.    3.?.  6d. 
The  Lady  Electra  (Robert  Barr),  6s.  ;  The  Red  Derelict  (Bertram 

Mitford),  6s.  ;  The  Closed  Book  (William  Le  Queux),  6j.  ;  The 

Getting  Well  of  Dorothy  (Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford),  3^.  6d.  net. 

Methuen. 

There  and  Back  (Frank  Richardson).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
The  Heart  of  Penelope  (Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes).    Heinemann.  6s. 
The  Dark  Ship  (Vincent  Brown).     Duckworth.  6s. 
On  Etna  (Norma  Lorimer)  ;  Pam  (Baroness  von  Hutten).  Heine- 
mann.   6s.  each. 

Patience  Sparhawk  (Gertrude  Atherton),  6s.  ;  Tales  of  the  North 

Riding  (Mary  Linskill),  3*.  6d  Macmillan. 
Peter's  Pedigree  (Dorothea  Conyers).    Arnold.  6s. 
Life  in  a  Garrison  Town  (Lieutenant  Bilse.    Third  Edition).  Lane. 

6s. 

The  Deep  Abyss  (Georges  Ohnet).    Greening.  6s. 

A  Lady  in  Waiting  (The  Hon.  Mrs.  Anstruther).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

The  Man  at  Odds  (Ernest  Rhys).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. 

History 

Napoleonic  Studies  (J.  Holland  Rose).     Bell.    "js.  6d.  net. 

Europe  and  the  Far  East  (Sir  Robert  K.  Douglas).    Cambridge  :  at 

the  University  Press.    7*.  6d. 
Irish  Memories  (R.  Barry  O'Brien).    Unwin.    3^.  6d.  net. 

Law 

Law  in  Business  (Hew  A.  Wilson).    Methuen.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Internationa]  Law.     Part  I.,  Peace  (John  Westlake).  Cambridge: 
at  the  University  Press,    gs.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 

Ianto  the  Fisherman,  and  Other  Sketches  of  Country  Life  (Alfred  W. 

Rees).    Murray.     I0.f.  6d.  net. 
EnglishyEstate  Forestry  (A.  C.  Forbes).    Arnold.    12s.  6d.  net. 

(Conli'iued  on  page  52S.) 
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Mr.  Heinemann's  New  Books 


MR.  HEINEMANN  begs  to  announce  that  he 
(nil  publish  on  NO  V EMBER  1 

THE  UFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
JOHN  DUKE, 
LORD  COLERIDGE, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 
In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits.    30s.  net. 


AFTER  WORK: 

Fragments  from  the  Workshop  of  an  Old  Publisher. 

By  EDWARD  MARSTON,  F.R.G.S.    Crown  8vo.  with  24  Full- 
page  Plates,  10s.  net. 
Daily  CHronicle.  — "  Humour  and  pathos,  observation  and  reflection, 
anecdote  and  story — Mr.  Marston's  memories  are  stored  with  tliese.  ...It 
is  good  to  have  lived  a  book  like  this  and  written  it,  and  whoever  loves 
literature,  and  regards  a  man,  will  be  better  and  wiser  for  reading  it." 

KING    LEOPOLD'S  RULE 
IN  AFRICA. 

By  E.  D.  MOREL.    With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps.  15s.net. 

St.  / nines' s  Gazette. — "  Mr.  Morel  has  written  a  big  bock,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  complete  history  and  exposure  of  the  Congo  Free  State." 


IVAN   THE  TERRIBLE. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  K.  WALISZEWSKI  by  Lady  MARY 
LOYD.     14s.  net. 
At  the  present  moment,  when  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  riveted  on  the 
mighty  struggle  between  Ivan's  descendants  and  their  Japanese  opponents, 
the  interest  of  this  account  of  Ancient  Russia  is  increased  tenfold. 

THROUGH    THE  UNKNOWN 
PAMIRS 

(Vakhan  and  Garan). 

By  O.  OLUFSEN.    With  60  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.    15s.  net. 


SEVEN  YEARS'  HARD. 

By  RICHARD  FREE.    Large  crown  8vo.  £s.  net. 

Daily  News. — "Mr.  Free  has  written  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
ever  produced  concerning  that  strange,  alien  world  which  we  term  with 
some  contempt  the  East  End." 

THE  DEFINITIVE  EDITION  of  the  NOVELS  of  COUNT  TOLSTOY. 

Vols.  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. 

WAR    AND  PEACE. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  CONSTANCE  GARNETT. 
In  3  vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each  vol. 
Academy  and  Literature.  — "  Of  the  excellence  of  Mrs.  Garnett's  trans- 
lations no  praise  is  too  high.    She  writes  a  vigorous,  nervous  English  that 
it  is  the  purest  pleasure  to  read."' 


THE   POETICAL  WORKS  OF 
HEINRICH  HEINE. 

Vol.    I.— THE  BOOK  OF  SONGS.    Translated  by  the  late  THOMAS 
11ROOKSBANK. 

Vol.   II. -NEW    POEMS,    and    ATTA    TROLL.     Translated  by 
MARGARET  ARMOUR. 

Small  8vo,  5s.  each. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
CAPTAIN  AMYAS. 

DOLF  WYLLARDE. 

"JENA"  OR  "SEDAN"? 

F.  A.  BEVERLEIN. 

A    LADDER    OF  SWORDS. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  M.P. 

PAM. 

THE  BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN. 

ON  ETNA. 

NORMA  LORIMER. 

THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND. 

W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM. 

THE    GREY  WORLD. 

EVELYN  UNDERHILL. 

THE   HEART  OF  PENELOPE. 

MRS.   BELLOC  LOWNDES. 

1001   INDIAN  NIGHTS. 

SARATH   KUMAR  GHOSH. 


Mr.    Heinemann's   Autumn  Announcement  List,  profusely 
Illustrated,  post-free  on  application. 


London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  NEW  BOOK. 
TRAFFICS    AND  DISCOVERIES. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

ENGLISH   MEN   OF  LETTERS.   New  Series. 
ADAM    SMITH.    By  Francis  W.  Hirst.  Crown 

Svo.  gilt  top,  flat  back,  2s.  net. 

H.  G.  WELLS'S  NEW  BOOK. 
THE   FOOD  OF  THE  GODS  AND  HOW 
IT   CAME  TO  EARTH. 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


SECOND  EDITION,  with  a  New  Chapter  dealing  wiih  the 
"  Allanton  "  and  "  Knight  Commander." 

WAR   AND   NEUTRALITY   IN  THE  FAR 

EAST.    By  T.  J.  Lawrence,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  BAB  BALLADS.    With  which  are  included 

Songs  of  a  Savoyard.  By  W.  S.  Gilbert.  With  350  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.   New  Vol. 
THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE    KING.     By  Alfred, 

Lord  Tennyson*.  Pott  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Also  in  cloth  elegant,  gilt  back 
and  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net.    Limp  leather,  gilt  back  and  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  net. 


By  BISHOP  WESTCOTT,  D.D. 
PETERBOROUGH    SERMONS.     By  the  late 

Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Durham,  sometime  Canon 
of  Peterborough.    Crown  t-vo.  6«. 


By  the  late  CANON  AINGER. 
THE  GOSPEL  AND  HUMAN  LIFE.  Sermons 

by  ALFRED  AINGER,  M.A.,  LL.D..  late  Master  of  the  Temple  and  Canon 
kesidentiary  of  Bristol.  Edited,  with  Preface,  by  Canon  BEECHING. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

VOLUME  V.  NOW  READV. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

THE   ENGLISH  CHURCH 

IN  THE  REIGNS  OF 
ELIZABETH  AND  JAMES  I.  (1558-1625). 

:Ey  VV.  H.  FRERE.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
Previously  published  Vols.  I. — IV.  and  VI.    7s.  6d.  each. 


SCIENTIFIC  FACT  AND  METAPHYSICAL 

REALITY.    By  ROBERT  BRANDON  ARNOLD.    Svo.  ics.  net. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

"Whosoever  Shall  Offend  .  .  ." 


ROSA  N.  CAREY. 
UPTON  SINCLAIR. 


At  the  Moorings. 
Manassas. 

A  Novel  of"  the  War., 


MRS.  MOLESWORTH'S  NEW  BOOK. 
THE    RUBY     RING.      By   Mrs.  Molesworth. 

With  Illustrations  by  Rosie  M.  M.  Pitman.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 


ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  CLASSICS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  3s.  net  each. 

ALICE'S    ADVENTURES    IN  WONDER- 

LAND.    By  Lewis  Carroll.    With  42  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel. 

THROUGH  THE  LOOKING-GLASS,  AND 

WHAT  ALICE  FOUND  THERE.  By  Lewis  Carroll.  With  50  Illus- 
trations by  John  Tenniel. 

MACMILLAN'S  3s.  6d.  LIBRARY.   New  Vols. 
PATIENCE  SPARHAWK  and  HER  TIMES. 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.       Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


TALES  OF  THE   NORTH  RIDING. 

By  MARY  LINSK.ILL. 
New  Edition.       Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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When  Did  It  Happen? 

As  the  ENXYCLOP.'EDIA  BRITANNICA  is 
essential  to  the  student  who  wants  essays  and 
lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's 
is  essential  to  the  man  who  knows  his  subject 
thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a 
date.  Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a 
man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember  the  year 
of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo  :  yet  it 
may  be  important  to  the  point  he  wishes  to  make 
to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  re- 
collect that  the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857, 
but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great 
"fires — he  can  recall  several  such  as  the  fire  of 
London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the 
first  magnitude  he  cannot  be  sure  about.  Haydn's 
will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a 
Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S 

Dictionary  of  Dates. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up 
to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

1  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  all  TIMES  and  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and 
Modern— Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
Institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs  The  Origin, 
Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Laws, 
and  Learning  —  The  Civil,  Military,  Religious, 
Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 
Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL    REFERENCE    TO  THE 
HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors, 
Journalists,  Schoolmasters,  Librarians, 
Ministers,  Lawyers,  RI.P.'s,  Business  Men, 
and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  has  NO  RIVAL. 

THE  TIMES  says:  "'Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates'  is  the 
most  Universal  Book  of  Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that 
we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 


Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ; 
Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 

The  Work  will  be  scut  to  you  at  once  for  5s.  down  together  -with  the 
accompanying  COUPON  : 

To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "  HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,  ' 
cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d. 
each.*    I  undertake  not  to  Dart  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 

Name   

Address   ,  

Occupation  

*  If  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  either  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment 
must  be  6s.  6d.  or  7s.  6d.,  and  the  instalments  increased  to  either  4s.  or  5s. 
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Glaucus,  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Sea  Shore  (Charles  Kingsley.  New 

Edition).    Routledge.    $s.  6d. 
Flora  of  1  lampshire,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Frederick  Townsend. 

New  Edition).    Lovell  Reeve  and  Co.    21s.  net. 
House,  Garden  and  Field  (L.  C.  Miall).    Arnold.  6s. 
The  Glamour  of  the  Earth  (George  A.  B.  Dewar).    Allen.    6s.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  (Edited  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley.  2  Vols.), 
5^.  net  each  ;  A  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  (Ernest 
Belfort  Bax.    3rd  Edition,  Revised),  5s.  Bell. 

Essays  and  Sketches  (Charles  Lamb).    Dent.    is.  6d.  net. 

Edinburgh  (Robert  Louis  Stevenson).    New  Edition     Seeley.  6.J. 

The  Way  of  Peace  ( Jeremy  Taylor),  Ij.  net;  The  Mount  of  Olives 
(Henry  Yaughan),  is.  net ;  Hafiz,  the  Prince  of  Persian  Lyric 
Poets,  6d.  net ;  Poems  of  Longfellow,  6d.  net ;  Rab  and  His 
Friends  (John  Brown),  6d.  net;  Wandering  Willie's  Tale  (Sir 
Walter  Scott),  6d.  net.    Edinburgh  and  London  :  T.  N.  Foulis. 

Forestry  (Dr.  Adam  Schwappach).   Dent.    is.  net. 

School  Books 

A  New  Trigonometry  for  Schools  (W.  G.  Borchardt  and  Rev.  A.  D. 

Perrott).    Bell.    4-f.  6d. 
Helps  to  the  Study  of  Milton's  "  Areopagitica  "  and  English  Sonnets 

(C.  W.  Crook).     Ralph,  Holland.  2s. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Science  and  Immortality  (William  Osier).    Constable.    2s.  6d. 
Scientific  Fact  and  Metaphysical  Reality  (Robert  Brandon  Arnold). 

Macmillan.     10s.  net. 
The  Becquerel  Rays  and  the  Properties  of  Radium  (Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt). 

Arnold.    8s.  6d.  net. 

Theology 

A  Critical  Commentary  on  Genesis  II.  4,  to  III.  25  (H.  H.  B.  Ayles). 
Clay.  5i. 

The  Gospel  and  Human  Life  (Alfred  Ainger).    Macmillan.  6s. 

The  Captive  City  of  God  (Richard  Heath).    A.  C.  Fifield. 

Sir  Thomas  More  (Henri  Bremond.    Translated  by  Harold  Child). 

Duckworth.  35. 
Peterborough  Sermons  (Brooke  Foss  Westcott).    Macmillan.  6;. 

Travel 

Indian  Life  in  Town  and  Country  (Herbert  Compton). 
3.5-.  6d.  net. 

Verse 


Newnes. 


3*.  6d.  net. 
S.P.R.T.  10s. 


A  Harvest  of  Chaff  (Owen  Seaman).  Constable. 
The  Sword  of  Song  (Aleister  Crowley).  Benares 
Water  of  Marah  (Cecil  Stafford).    Greening.  2s. 

Miscellaneous 

Book  Collecting,  Memoirs  of  (W.  Carew  Hazlitt).  Grant.  Js.  6d. 
net. 

Economic  Method  and  Economic  Fallacies  (William  Warrand  Carlile). 
Arnold.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Elocutionist's  Handbook,  The  (Carrington  Willis),  Greening,  is. 

Faiths  and  Folklore,  a  Dictionary  (W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  2  vols.). 
Reeves  and  Turner. 

India,  Linguistic  Survey  of  India  :  Vol.  III.  :  Tibeto-Burman  Family, 
Part  ii.  ;  Vol.  V.  ;  Indo-Aryan  Family,  Part  ii.  (Collected  and 
Edited  by  G.  A.  Grierson^.  Calcutta. 

Moral  Lessons,  A  Teacher's  Handbook  of  (arranged  by  A.  J.  Walde- 
grave).    Sonnenschein.    is.  6d. 

Naval  Architects,  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  (Vol.  XLVI. 
Edited  by  R.  W.  Dana).  Sotheran. 

Stanford's  Geological  Atlas  of  Great  Britain  (Edited  by  II.  B.  Wood- 
ward).   Stanford.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Studies  (B.  C.  Mahtab).  Calcutta  :  Newman  ;  London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall.    2s.  6<i.  net. 

Vegetarian  and  Simple  Diet  (Col.  A.  R.  Kenney-Herbert).  Sonnen- 
schein.   $s.  6d.  net. 

Von  den  altesten  Drucken  der  Dramen  Shakespeares  (Von  Robert 
Proelss).    Leipzig  :  Verlag  von  F.  A.  Berger.  yn. 


NOTICE. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  on  sale  at  the  Jollowing  places 
abroad : — 

Paris  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,,  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillct,  22  Rue  de  la  B  anque. 

,,  Le  Kiosque  Miche',  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  Le  Kiosque  Duperrcn,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels   ....    Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
Berlin       ....    W.  H.  Kuhl,  Jageistiasse  73. 
Vienna      ....    Messrs  Gerold  &  Co.,  S  Slefansplatz. 
Buda-Pesth      .       .       .A.  Lappert. 

Rome  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Coiso  307. 

Madrid     ....    Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 
Constantinople     .      .    Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 
Homburg  ....    Schick's  Library. 

Cairo        ....    The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 
New  York      .       .       .    The  International  News  Company,  £3  &  85  Duane  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)  .    Messrs.  Damrell  &  Uphatn,  283  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  .      .    The  Toronto  News  Ccmpany.  42  Yonge  Street. 

„  „         .       .    The  Harold  Wilson  Ccmpany,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada      .    The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
„  „  .    A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 
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BOOKS  FOR  COLLECTORS. 


AUTOGRAPH   COLLECTING:   A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amatems  and  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  horsed  Speci- 
mens, &c,  &c,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Tab'e  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  Ky  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  lod. 

RIRDS'  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds'  Eggs,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  Collated  and  compiled  ly 
Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.K.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 
"  British  birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs."  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
fcur  full-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4W.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  sd. 


BUTTERFLY  AND  MOTH  COLLECTING: 

Being  Practical  Hints  as  to  Outfit,  most  Profitable  Hunting  Grounds,  and 
Best  Methods  of  Capture  and  Setting,  with  brief  descriptions  of  many  species. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  re-arranged,  and  enlarged.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price 
is.,  by  post  is.  2d. 

COINS,  a  GUIDE  to  ENGLISH  PATTERN, 

in  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter,  from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their 


Illustrated.    In  silver  cloth,  with 


Value.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Crowther,  M.A. 
gilt  facsimiles  of  Coins,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  iheir  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  \V.  Stewart  Thorburn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  GruEBER,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
-In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  iod. 

DRAGONFLIES,    BRITISH.      Being  an 

Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Native  Odonata  :  Their  Collection,  Classification, 
and  Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates, 
Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- 
W  hite  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.,  by  post  32s. 

ENGRAVINGS     AND    THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J.  "H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  sd. 

HAWK   MOTHS,    BO^K    OF  BRITISH. 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Manual  for  all  Lepidopterists.  Copiously  Illustrated 
in  Flack-and-White  from  the  Author's  own  exquisite  Drawings  fiorn  Nature.  By 
W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  od. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.    A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By 
J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  icd. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  AND  THEIR  COLLEC- 

TION.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Collectors  of  Postal  Stamps,  Envelopes, 
"Wrappers,  and  Cards.  Bv  Oliver  Firth.  Member  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of 
London,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d., 
by  post  2S.  iid. 

POSTAGE   STAMPS   OF  EUROPE.  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  u*e  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
By  W.  A.  S.  Westouy.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  i  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  8s. 

POSTMARKS,    HISTORY    OF  BRITISH. 

With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
J.  H.  Daniels.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  od. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Aubrey  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
"  The  Bazaar. "    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d.  [/;;  the  Press. 

SPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting 
and  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 
The  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater, 
Author  of  "  Library  Manual,"  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  g'lt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 


VIOLINS  (OLD)  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Including  some  References  to  those  of  Modern  Times. 
"Fleming.  _  Illustrated  with  Facsimiles  of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c 
price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 


y  James  M. 
In  cloth  gilt, 


WAR  MEDALS  AND  DECORATIONS.  A 

Manual  for  Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Va'our.  Bv 
T>.  Hastings  Irwin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  .id. 


London:  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Lrury  Lane,  W.C. 


GREEK,  ROMAN,  ENGLISH,  AND  OTHER  COINS,  MEDALS,  AND 
TOKENS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  LATE  W.  HARRIS 
ROBINSON,  ESQ. 


M 


ESSRS. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION. 


SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  October  27,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  GREEK,  ROMAN,  ENGLISH,  and  other  COINS,  MEDALS, 
ana  TOKENS,  of  WILLIAM  HARRIS  ROBINSON,  Esq.,  deceased,  Member 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Neuca*tle-on-Tyne  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors)  ; 
a  COLLECTION  of  GREEK,  ROMAN,  and  ENGLISH  COINS,  &c,  the 
Property  of  B.  H.  COWPtR,  Esq.,  deceased  :  a  COLLhCTION  of  ENGLISH 
SILVER  COINS,  the  Property  ot  a  GENTLEMAN,  deceased  (sold  by  order  of 
the  Executors)  ;  and  the  COLLECTIONS  of  COINS  and  MEDALS  belonging 
to  a  well-known  COLLECTOR  and  C.  E.  FEATHERSTONEHAUGH,  Esq., 
of  Newcast'e-on-Tyne. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  VALUABLE   LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE 
FREDERICK  CLARKE,  ESQ. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  October  31,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  the  valuable  LIBRARY  of  the  late  FREDEKICK  CLARKE, 
Esq.,  of  Ormond  House,  Wimbledon,  comprising  Bartsch,  Le  Peintre,  Graveur, 
22  vols. — Extra-illustrated  Books,  including  a  fine  copy  of  Howell's  Life  of  Louis 
XI 1 1.  — Stamped  Bindings  and  Bindings  by  well-known  French  and  English  Artists 
—  Specimens  of  Early  Printing  and  Engraving— Brunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire — 
Dibdin's  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana — Bibliographical  Decameron— Tour  in  the 
Noithern  Counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  other  works  on  Bibliography  — 
Keats's  Poems,  First  Edition— Classical  Literature — B^oks  of  Prints,  including 
Constable's  Landscape  Scenery, India  Proofs — Works  of  Reference — The  Burlington 
Fine-Arts  Club  Exhibition  of  Bookbindings,  and  other  Publications  on  the  same 
Subject — Illuminated  Horaj  and  other  val  table  Manuscripts— Foreign  Literature, 
Biography,  History,  Serial  Publications,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


T^ELICIEN    ROPS.  — FOR    SALE,    31    fine  and 

J.  characteristic  examples  of  the  work  of  this  extraordinary  genius.  Can  be 
seen  in  London  by  arrangement.  Also,  GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES,  2  vols.; 
splendid  copy  of  the  first  edition  with  the  famous  Cruikshank  etchings.  Boards, 
uncut. — Apply  to  *'  W.  S.,"  care  of  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


RAPHAEL   TUCK'S         Cluster  of  50  Folding  Designs, 
w  mm     it  hit  ■»  *-<    ^w-nv^M  Fcst  free,  20  Stamps  ; 

ART    XMAS   CARDS.         10,  as  sample,  Four  Stamps. 

T.B.L.,  KING'S  PREMISES,  SAVOY  CORNER,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 


La  plus  r^pandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres,  nouvelle  seVie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  in^dits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1904  recevront  gratuitement  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  e'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d?une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Specimen  gratuit  sur  demande. 


PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 


FIFTH   YEAR   OF  ISSUE. 


THE 


"ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE," 

WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED 

THE    ARMY    AND    NAVY    "OMNIUM  GATHERUM," 

Is  a  Monthly  Service  Directory  and  Trade  Circular  for  Firms  and 
Businesses  catering  for  the  Wants  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 


Contains  interesting  information  concerning  the  two  Services,  under  the  head  of 
"The  Army  and  Navy  Month  by  Month,"  a  Summary  of  Parliamentary  Intelli- 
gence for  the  Services,  Items  of  General  Intelligence,  Personal  Paragraphs,  a 
Diary  of  Coming  Events  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  a  List  of  Appointments  and  Pro- 
motions during  the  Month  in  the  two  Services.  Reviews  of  Naval  and  Military 
Publications,  &c. 

A  Full-page  Picture  printed  on  Plate  Paper  of  a  Naval  or  Military  Officer 
of  note  is  given  away  with  each  number. 

The  "ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE  "  circulates  freely  in  all  Service 
Clubs  and  Institutions  all  over  the  World.  Copies  are  also  sent  to  all  Regimental 
Menses  at  home  and  abroad,  to  all  Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  Commission,  to  all 
General  and  Staff  Officers,  and  the  principal  Naval  Officers  ;  many  Copies  to  Hotels 
in  Garrison  and  Seaport  Towns,  and  elsewhere. 


A  Useful  Circular  for  Officers  of  both  Services. 

Medium  for  Advertisers. 


A  most  Valuable 


For  all  Particulars,  Specimen  Copy,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Adztcrtiseir.ents, 
Reapply  to  tie  MANAGER,  "Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,"  m  Jtrmyn 
Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.IV.  ' 
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READY  TO-DAY. 

SPECIAL  HUNTING  NUMBER 

OF 

11  LAND   AND    WATER  ILLUSTRATED." 

In  Coloured  Cover  specially  designed  by  Mr.  CECIL  ALDIN. 

The  Number  is  profusely*  Illustrated  by  Interesting  Photographs  and  Drawings. 
Among  tne  Special  Contents  are  :  — 

LAND  AND  WATER  HOUND  LIST,  1901  5. 

This  comprises  an  accurate  and  complete  list  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Fox 
Hounds.  Stag  Hounds,  Harriers,  Drat?  Hounds,  and  Beagles;  also  Foreign  Hounds, 
with  full  particulars  about  Masters,  Secretaries,  Huntsmen,  Wrappers- in,  Hunting 
days,  Adjacent  Towns,  Kennels,  Couples  of  Hounds.  &c. 

No  Hunting-  Man  can  afford  to  be  without  this  Guide. 

It  has  been  specially  compiled  by  "  Land  and  Water  Illustrated." 


In  addition  to  this  valuable  feature  the  number  will  include  a  quantity  of  special 
articles  by  well-known  writers.    Here  are  the  Titles  of  some  of  the  articles  :  — 

HUNTING  CHANGES  AND  PROSPECTS 

(With  Portraits  of  some  New  Masters). 

THE  FUTURE  OF  HUNTING 

(A  Spirited  Dialogue). 

HUNTING  KIT  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

(What  to  wear  and  where  to  buy  it). 

HUNTING  ACCESSORIES 

(An  article  describing  the  various  new  inventions  that  have  been  introduced  for  the 
Hunting  Man's  comfort  and  safety). 

LADIES  IN  THE  HUNTING  FIELD 

(An  old  subject  treated  in  a  new  way  by  a  clever  writer). 

THE  COUNTRY'S  DEBT  TO  FOX  HUNTING 

(A  few  facts  and  figures  interestingly  presented  which  will  surprise  a  great  many 
people). 

THE  BEGINNER  IN  THE  HUNTING  FIELD 

(What  he  should  do  and  what  he  should  avoid.    An  article  designed  not  only  for 
boys,  but  for  older  men  who  start  hunting  late  in  life). 

IRELAND,  THE  PARADISE  FOR  HUNTING  MEN 

(This  is  a  particularly  interesting  article,  especially  for  men  of  moderate 
means.    Ireland  is  the  Country  for  the  "  one  horse  "  man). 

HUNTING  AND  MOTOR  CARS 

(Motor  Cars  are  not  the  enemy  of  the  Hunting  Man,  but  they  can  be  usefully 
employed  for  getting  to  meets  at  lorg  distances  and  in  other  ways,  as  ihis 
article  will  show). 

But  the  number  will  contain  other  ihings  besides  Hunting,  and  chief  among 

NEW   BRIDGE  COMPETITION, 

V.'ITH  VALUABLE  PRIZES. 

"  LAND  and  WA  TER  ILLUSTRATED.'' 

AN  ACROSTIC  COMPETITION  IS  ALSO  RUNNING. 

On  sale  everywhere.    Price  Sixpence,  or  post  free  6Jd.  direct  from  the  Publishers. 

"land  and  water  illustra i  ed," 

12  and  13  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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D. 


TO-DAY  a»- 


THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE-JOURNAL 

(Price  2d.) 

Contains  in  its  issue  dated  October  19th  : 

JEROME    K.  JEROME. 

By  I.  Zangwill. 

THE  BABY  PIANO. 

By  Ali'honse  Couklander. 

AN    IRISH  KEYNOTE. 

By  Robert  Lynd. 

CULLODEN'S   CAIRN   AND  BATTLEFIELD. 

By  Mackenzie  MacBride. 

THE   PASSING   OF   THE  BISHOP. 

(A  Short  Story.)    By  Lionel  Day. 

PEOPLE,  PLEASANT  AND  UNPLEASANT. 
No.  XI.    The  Miser. 

By  Cecil  Claridge. 

TYPES  :    PASSED  WORK. 

A  Full-page  Sketch  by  Paul  Henry. 

EDINBURGH. 

By  Alice  Stronacii. 

BOOKS.  CLUB  CHATTER. 

CITY  CHATTER.  MASCULINE  MODES. 

CARDS.  CHESS. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTORINGS. 


All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 

TO-DAY. 
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METROPOLITAN  WATER  (B)  STOCK. 

(Issued  under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1902,  and  the  Metropolitan  Water  Stock 
Regulations,  1903.) 

Interest  at  £3  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

Payable  Half-yetrly,  on  the  ist  March  and  rst  September,  at  the  Bank  of  England' 


ISSUE   OF  £1,500,000  STOCK. 


Minimum  Price  of  Hsswe-£92  :  10s,  per  Cent. 

First  Dividend,  being  a  full  Six  Months'  Interest,  payable  ist  March,  1905. 

Trustees  are  authorised  by  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  to--?,  and  the  Trustee  Act, 
1893,  to  invent  in  this  Stock,  unless  expressly  forbidden  by  the  instrument 
creating  the  Trust. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  WATER  BOARD  give  notice  that  they  are  tire- 
pared  to  receive,  at  the  B  ink  of  England,  tenders  for  ^,5:0,000  Metropolitan 
Water  (B)  Stock,  beating  interest  at  £*  per  cent. 

The  monev  is  required  for  completion  of  the  payments  Hue  in  connection  with 
the  acouisition  of  the  undertakings  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  and 
other  authorised  purposes. 

TMs  issue  of  Stock  will  rank  pari  passu  with  the  Stock  issued  by  the  Board  to 
the  Metropo  itan  Water  Companies  on  acquiring  their  undertakings. 

The  Stock  is  secured  on  the  Water  Fund,  and  on  all  the  revenues  of  the  Water 
Board.  In  the  event  of  anydefi  :iency,  such  deficiency  is  chargeable  upon  the  rates 
leviable  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Councils  of  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs  and  the  Councils  of  the  other  Boroughs  and  Districts  within  the 
area  of  the  Boarri,  upon  an  aggregate  rateable  value  exceeding  ^48.000,000. 

The  Act  provides  that,  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  there  chaU  he  established  Sinking  Funds  sufficient  to  sec-tre 
the  redemption  of  the  Stock  within  certain  periods,  in  no  case  exceeding  ion  years  ; 
and  the  Regulations  provide  that  the  Stock  shall  be  redeemable  at  par,  at  the 
option  of  the  Water  Board,  auer  the  ist  September,  1934. 

The  Books  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  (B)  Stock  will  be  keDt  at  the  Bank  or 
England,  where  all  Assignments  and  Transfers  will  be  made.  Dividend  Warrants 
will  be  tran-mitted  by  post,  unless  otherwise  desired. 

All  Transfers  and  Stock  Certificates  will  be  free  of  Stamp  Duty. 

Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office,  Bank  of  Fngland,  before 
2  o'clock,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  October,  1004,  and  a  deposit  of  £^  per  cent,  on 
the  nominal  amount  of  the  Stock  tendered  for  must  be  pa;d  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  tender.    The  deposit  must  not  be  enclosed  in  the  tender. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  he  returned,  and  in  the  case  o 
partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  first  in 
stalment. 

Tenders  must  be  for  even  hundreds  of  Stock,  and  maybe  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  Stock  in  multiples  of  ^100,  Each  tender  must  state  what  amount  of 
mon^y  will  lie  given  for  every  .£100  of  Stock.  The  minimum  price,  below  which  no 
tender  will  be  accepted,  has  been  fixeH  at  £92  10s.  tor  every  ^100  of  Stock.  Ali 
tenders  must  be  at  prices  which  are  multiples  of  sixpence. 

In  the  event  of  the  receipt  of  tenders  for  a  larger  amount  of  Stock  than  that  to  be 
issued,  at  or  above  the  nvnimum  price,  the  tenders  at  the  lowest  price  accepted  will 
be  subject  to  a  pro  rata  diminution. 

The  dates  on  which  the  further  payments  on  account  of  the  Loan  will  be  required! 
are  as  follows  :  — 

(    so   much   as,   when  added   to  the 
Hepo-it,   will   leave   Sixty  Pounds 
(Sterling)  to  be  paid  for  each  hundred 
V    pounds  of  Stock. 

On  Wednesday,  the  7th  December,  1004,  X30  per  cent. 
On  Monday,  the  9th  January,  1905,  £30  per  cent. 

The  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on  or  after  the  7th  November,  1901,  unde  r 
discount  at  the  rate  of  £2^  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  the  case  of  default  in  the  pay 
ment  of  any  instalment  at  lis  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  instalments  previously 
paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts. 

As  soon  as  these  Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  have  been  paid  in  full,  they  can  be 
inscribed  (i.e.,  converted  into  Stock)  ;  or  they  can  be  exchanged  for  Stock  Certifi- 
cates to  bearer,  with  Coupons  attached,  in  denominations  of  ^ioo,  £^00  and  £t,ooo, 
without  payment  of  any  fee,  provided  that  they  be  presented  for  exchange  on  or 
before  ist  February,  1905. 

Inscribed  Stock  will  be  convertible  into  Stock  Certificates  to  hearer  at  any  time, 
free  of  charge  :  and  Stock  Certificates  to  bearer  can  be  inscribed  on  payment  cf  a 
fee  of  one  shilling  per  Certificate, 

Tenders  must  be  on  printed  forms,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  at  anv  of  its  Branches  at  the  Offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board, 
Savoy  Court.  Strand  ;  and  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street,. 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order, 

A.  B.  PILLING,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

FRED.  E.  HARRIS,  Accountant  to  the  Boards 

Metropolitan  Water  Board, 
Savoy  Court,  Strand. 
21st  October,  1904. 


On  Monday,  the  7th  Novcmbor,  1904, 


PUBLIC 

OPINION. 


Special  Articles : 
PROFESSOR    ARMINIUS  YAMBBRY. 

THE    HOSPITAL    PENNY  FUND: 

A  Reply  to  Critics. 


The  Week's  Rapid  Survey  of  the  World's  Press. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2d.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C, 


22  October,  1904. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE 


FORTY-NINTH  REPORT  OF 

YOKOHAMA  SPECIE 


BANK,  I.IlVriXE]D 


(YOKOHAMA  S&OKIN  G!NKO\ 

Presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  HALF-YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING,  held  at  the  Head  Office, 

Yokohama,  on  Saturday,  10th  September,  1904. 

CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED..  -  Yen  24,000,000    I     CAPITAL  PAID  UP  —  Yen  18,000,000    I    HESEEVE  FUND  Yen  9,520,000 

DIRECTORS. -NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq.       KAMENOSUKE  MISAKI,  Esq.       KOKICHI  SONODA,  Esq.       RIYEMON  K.IMURA,  Esq. 
ROKURO  HARA,  Esq.         IPPEI  WAKAO,  Esq.         YUKI  YAMAKAWA,  Esq. 
PRESIDENT.-NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq.  VICE-PRESIDENT— KAMENOSUKE  MISAKI,  F 

BRANCH  OFFICES.-Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Tokio,  Dalny,  Hong  Kong,  Newchwang,  Peking,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 

Hawaii.  Bombay,  London,  Lyons. 
HEAD  OFFICE.  -YOKOHAMA. 


TO     THE  SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN  —The  Directors  submit  to  you  the  annexed  Statement  of  the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  half-year 

*n^'r?ThT  gross  profits  of  the  Bank  for  the  past  half-year,  including  Yen  427,667."*  brought  forward  from  last  accounts,  amount  to  Yen  6,489,418."',  of  which 
Yen  4  ef2  417. have  been  deducted  for  current  expenses,  interests,  ,<tc,  leaving  a  balance  of  Yen  1,007.000."". 

The  Directors  now  propose  that  Yen  203.000.""°  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  raising  it  to  Ye.i  9,520,000. 0°°,  and  that  Yen  ioo.ood.000  be  p'aced  to  the  silver 
funds  From  the  remainder  the  Directors  reo-inmend  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  absorb  Yen  720,00  on  old  shares 
and  Yen  360,000."""  on  new  shares,  making  a  total  of  Yen  1,080,000  "°°. 

The  b;lanre.  Yen  527,010.'",  wih  he  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  next  account.                                                         NAGATANE  SOMA,  Chairman. 
Head  Office,  Yokohama,  10th  September,  1904.   


Liabilities. 


•Capital  paid  up   

Reserve  Fund  

Reserve  for  Doubtful  DeV>'«   

Reserve  for  Depreciaron  of  Bank's  Prem 

Reserve  for  Si'ver  Funds  

Deposits  (Current.  Fixed.  &c.)  . 


BALANCE  SHEET. 

Y. 

18, 000, coo. 


30th  June,  1904. 

Assets. 


  9,320,00c. 

  235,  ,81. ": 

Properties,  Furniture,  fee.      (07,34  =  .°' 

  .       400, ooo.01 

72.772,029."' 


Bills  Payable,  Bills  Redisaunted,  Acctp'ances,  and  other  Sums  due 

by  the  Park    94,6  4, 192.^* 

Dividends  Unclaimed    5,  J<54-  "° 

Amount  brought  forward  from  last  Account    427,667.""* 

Net  Pioiit  for  the  pa  t  Half-year   1,479,332."" 

Yen  197,921,143.°"* 


Cash  Account — 

In  Hard   6.66,, 228."* 

At  Honkers'   6,860,130. "*°  13,524,350.'' 

Investments  in  Public  Securities   19,986.648.* 

Bills  Discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  &c   51,89^,124." 

Bills  Receivable  and  other  Sums  due  to  the  Bank  ....  110,284, 672. 51 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money    161.514." 

Bank's  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture.  &c   2,068,823." 


Ven 


197,921,143.' 


PROFIT   AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


Y. 

To  Current  Fxp^nses,  Interests,  &c   4,582,417." 

To  Reserve  Fund      200,000." 

To  Veserve  for  Silver  Funds   ico.ooo." 

To  Dividend  — 

Yen  6.000  per  Share  for  120,000  Old  Shares^  Yen  720, coo.0""  :  and  to  0 
Yen  3.0  o  per  Share  for  120,000  New  Shares==Yen  360,000."""  ....  J    '  ^  '°  ' 
To  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  Account   527,000/' 


Yen  6, 489, .118. 18 


427,657-' 


By  Balance  brought  forward  31st  December,  1903   

By  Amount  of  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year  ending  30th  June, 

1904    6,061,750." 


Yen  6,489,418."* 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  in  detail,  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Bank  and  the  Returns  from  the  Branches  and  Agencies,  and  find  them  to  be 
correct.  We  have  further  inspected  the  Securities,  &c,  of  the  Bank,  and  also  those  held  on  account  of  Loans,  Advances,  &c,  and  find  them  all  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Bank.  NOBUO  TAJ  I  MA,  1. 

FUKUSABURO  WATANABE,  f  Auditors. 

The  London  Hospital,  POPLAR  HOSPITAL 

FOR  ACCIDENTS. 


WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 

13,364  in-patients  last  year. 


"he  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 

NO    "  LETTERS  "  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  j£220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 

for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 
Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone :  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


REASONS   FOR  HELPING. 

1.  Situated  amongst  a  teeming   population  of  poor 

hard-working  people  in  a  district  that  may  be 
called  the  "workshop"  as  well  as  the  "Port" 
of  London. 

2.  Accidents  treated  at  the  rate  of  FIVE  an  hour 

for  every  day  of  every  year. 

3.  Five  miles  of  men  standing  side  by  side  treated 

for  accidents  only  in  one  year. 

4.  No  endowment — but  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 

never  shall  be.  If  subscriptions  fall  off  the  work 
will  be  curtailed,  and  ward  or  wards  closed. 
This  would  cause  great  misery. 

5.  Free  to  all.    No  Letters  required. 


Chairman  : 

Hon.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  44  Bryanston  Square. 
Secretary : 

Lt.-Col.  FENERAN,  Poplar  Hospital,  Blackwall,  E. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO  NEW  BOOKS 


LIFE   AND   LETTERS  OF 


MANDELL  CREIGHTON, 


D.D.  Oxon.  and  Camb.,  sometime  Bishop  of  London. 

By  HIS  WIFE. 


With  8  Portraits  (4  Photogravures)  and 
Standard.  — "  Mrs.  Creighton  has  written  a  most  interesting  biography,  and, 
though  occupying  two  volumes,  not  at  all  too  long.  She  has  drawn,  without  flat- 
tery and  with  literary  skill,  a  vivid  picture  of  one  who  was  at  once  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  in  the  best  sen>e  of  that  phrase,  who  as  a  preacher,  and  still  more 
as  an  orator,  took  a  high  place;  who  was,  in  short,  one  of  the  trust  remarkable 
among  the  Anglican  Pielates  of  the  Victorian  era." 


other  Illustrations.    2  vols.  Svo.  28s.  net. 

Daily  Xezi's.  —  *1  .  .  .  I  could  not  firjd  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  nine  hundred. 
Hardly  a  letter  but  demands  the  marking  of  some  interesting  verdict  or  striking 
phrase.  Mrs,  Creighton  has  done  her  part  admirably.  And  the  lette  s  themselves^ 
which  fill  the  bulk  of  the  book,  aie  so  vigorous  and  incisive  in  tone,  so  full  of 
humour  and  sagacity,  so  pregnant  in  judgment  of  high  interests  and  human  felly, 
that  the  whole  thing  moves  with  an  astonishing  impression  of  vigour  and  vitality." 


NEW  BOOK   BY  THE    LATE    F.  W.  H.  MYERS. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  PROSE  AND  POETRY. 


By  FREDERIC  W.  H.  MYERS, 

Author  of  "  Human  Personality  and  its  Survival  of  ISodily  Death,"  t\x. 
Edited  by  his  Wife,  EVELEEN  MYERS.  With  4  Portraits.    Svo.  9s.  net. 

Contents. 


[(9;/  Monday  next. 


Fragments  of  Inner  Life. — Parentage  and  Education  — Hellenism — 
Christianity— Agnosticism—  The  Final  Faith— Conclusion. 

Obituary  Notices.  —  Edmund   Gurney — Professor  Adams — Robert 


Louis  Stevenson — Lord    Leighton — The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone— John  Ruskin — Henry  Sidgwick — G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 
Poems. 


AUBREY   DE    YERE : 

A  Memoir  based  on  his  Unpublished  Diaries  and  Correspondence. 

By  WILFRID  WARD. 


With  2  Photogravure  Portraits  and  2  other  Illustrations 


Svo.  14s.  net. 


Atkentzunt.—'*  Mr.  Ward  writes  as  an  expert  in  the  religious  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  centurv,  and  nothing  could  be  better  put  than  some  of  the  passages 
about  Aubrey  de  Vere's  relations  to  these  movements  to  be  found  in  the  chapter 
entitled  '  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Rome.'  " 


Standard.—"  Out  of  his  private  journals  and  unpublished  letters  his  friend  and 
literary  executor,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  has  fashioned,  with  unparaded  but  reafl 
literary  art,  a  living  picture  of  the  poet  and  thinker  who  remained  to  the  last,  so  far 
as  the  world  at  large  wa>  concerned,  a  fascinating  though  elusive  personality." 


NEW   ROMANCE   BY  MR.  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

THE  ABBESS    OF  YLAYE. 

By  STANLEY    J.  WEYMAN. 


With  Frontispiece. 

Scotsman. — "Not  since  he  wrote  'A  Gentleman  of  France  '  has  Mr.  Stanley  j 
Weyman  done  finer  work  than  that  which  astonishes  and  delights  us  in  his  new- 
romance.  .  .  .  This  is  a  great  book,  an  ideal  tale  of  adventure,  but  rising  to  higher  I 
reaches  of  the  dramuic  and  the  tragical  than  the  adventure  story  usually  seeks  or 
almost  ever  attains."  I 


Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Pall  Malt  Gazette. — "It  is  a  breathless  chronicle  of  danger,  love,  generosity., 
and  vengeance,  a  trophy  of  imaginative  strength  and  refinement,  and  a  novel 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  its  predecessors  from  the  same  pen." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  Mr.  Weyman's  masterly  romance.  .  .  .  All  his  characters  are 
alive,  and  excite  our  enthusiastic  interest  to  the  very  end." 


THE     LIFE     OF     EDNA     LYALL  (ADA 

ELLEN  BAYLY).  Ev  J.  M.  E.creet.  With  Appreciations  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  others,  and  2  Portraits  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 

THE    BERNARDS    OF  ABINGTON  AND 

NETHER  WINCHENDON  :  a  Family  History.  By  Mrs.  Napier 
Higgins.    (4  vols.)   Vols.  III.  and  IV.    8vo.21s.net.      {On  Monday  next. 

ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    IRISH  HISTORY 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CLERGY. 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.     Bv  the  Rev 


W 


Foxlev  Norris,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Barnsley,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Wakefield.    Crown  3vo.     2«.  6d.  net. 


AND  TOPOGRAPHY,  mainly  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Falkixer.    With  3  Maps.    Svo.  18s.  net. 


By  C.  Litton 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "SILVER  LIBRARY.' 
THE    CRUISE    OF    THE    "  FALCON. 


A 


Voyage  to  South  America  in  a  30-ton  Yacht.  By  E.  F.  KNIGHT,  Author 
of  "  ihe  Falcjn  on  the  Baltic."  '  Where  Three  Empires  Meet,"  &c.  With 
2  Maps  and  13  Illustrations.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


NOTES    ON    GERMAN  SCHOOLS 


with 


Special  Relation  to  Curriculum  and  Methods  of  Teaching     By  William  H. 
Winch,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Author  of  "  Problems  in  Education."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


A     HISTORY     OF     THE     COLONY  OF 

VICTORIA  FROM  ITS  DISCOVERY  TO  ITS  ABSORPTION  1NT.0 
THE  COM  WON  WEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA.  By  Henry  Gyles  Turner. 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  liankers,  London  ;  Fellow  of  the  Koy.il  Geographical 
Society,  London.    With  Map.    2  vols.  8vo.  2ts. 


THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW.    THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


No.  76. 


OCTOBER. 


Royal  Svo.  5s. 


Edited  by  REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  and  Lecturer  in  Diplomatic  in  the  University  of 

Oxford. 


CONTENTS. 


i.  ARTICLES. 
THE   LAST  DAYS  OF  SILCHES- 

TER.    By  F.  Haverfield. 
THE     CANON     LAW  OF  THE 

DIVORCE.    By  the  Rev.  Herbert 

Thurston,  S.J. 
GREECE  UNDER  THE  TURKS, 

1571-1684.    By  William  Miller. 
THE   "  MAYFLOWER."    By  R.  G. 

Marsden. 
THE  FRENCH  LOSSES  IN  THE 

WATERLOO    CAMPAIGN.  By 

Professor  Oman. 

2.  NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS. 
The  First  Campaign  of  Heraclius  against 
Persia.    By  Norman  H.  Bavnes.— 


London  and  the  Commune.  By  Pro- 
fessor George  B.  Adams.  —  King 
John  and  Robert  Fitzwalter.  By 
J.  H.  Round. — The  Tactics  of  the 
Battles  of  Boroughbridge  and  Mor- 
laix.  By  Professor  Tout. — Tithing 
Lists  from  Essex,  1320-1343.  By  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Clark.  LL.D. — Cor- 
respondence of  Archbishop  Herring 
and  Lord  Hardwicke  during  the  Re- 
bellion »f  1745.  By  R.  Garnett, 
C.B.,  LL.D.  Part  II. -The  Records 
of  the  Commissione  Feudale  in  the 
Neapolitan  Archives.  By  R.  M. 
Johnston. 

3.  REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 
4.  NOTICES  OF  PERIODICAL 
PUBLIC  A  TIONS. 


No.  410.  0CT03ER, 

FRANCE  AND  THE  VATICAN. 
bOMK.    RELENT   FRENCH  AND 

ENGLISH  PLAYS. 
SOME     PROBLEMS    OF  PRIZE 

LAW. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  AND  FISCAL 
POLICY  OF  THE  VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC. 

BYZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE. 

PROSPER  Mfc.RI.u£E. 


1904.  8vo.  price  6s. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  CONDI- 
TION OF  ROMAN  CATHOLI- 
CISM IN  GERMANY. 

SCOTTISH  CHURCHES  AND  THE 
LAW  OF  PROPERTY. 

MR  CHAMBERLAINS  PRO- 
POSALS. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   REFORM  IN 

THE  ARMY  :  A  RETROSPECT. 
THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 
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THE  TIGER  OF  MUSCOVY. 
Chapters  XXV.-XXX.  By  Fred 
Whishaw. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
FROM  THE  INSIDE  :  WITH 
SOME  ADVICE  TO  NEW  MEM- 
BERS. By  Dr.  R.  Farulharson, 
M.P. 


PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

IZAAK  WALTON  AT  DROXFORD: 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Vaughan. 
MIM.    By  Constance  M.  Prowse. 
THE   BEAUTIFUL  SHERIDAN'S. 

By  Alfred  Beaver. 
THE  REAL  IMPRESSIONIST.  By 

A.  Wallik. 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 

By  Andrew  Lang. 
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correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications;  and  to  this 
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ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Could  the  worst  enemy  of  Russia  have  had  a  free 
hand  to  effect  precisely  the  blow  that  would  most 
damage  Russian  fortunes  at  this  moment,  he  could  not 
have  done  better  than  organise  the  attack  on  English 
fishing-boats  in  the  North  Sea  by  the  Baltic  fleet.  Her 
admiral's  madness  is  so  ruinous  to  Russia  that  it  dis- 
poses immediately  of  any  idea  of  a  deliberate  outrage. 
In  fact — apart  from  the  ravings  of  newspapers — no  one 
has  suggested  it.  But  the  mere  absence  of  deliberate 
malice  does  not  go  far  to  draw  sting  from  the  offence. 
The  Tsar  is  said  to  have  sent  a  message  of  regret  to  the 
King.  But  very  much  more  is  necessary.  No  doubt 
it  was  reasonable  that  the  Russian  Government  should 
desire  to  hear  their  own  agents'  version  of  the  matter 
before  committing  themselves  to  an  answer.  They  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  this.  If  the  reports  of  the 
admiral's  version  are  even  approximately  correct,  it  must 
add  greatly  to  the  Russian  Government's  difficulties. 
And  we  think  it  very  possibly  is  correct.  The  only  con- 
ceivable explanation  of  the  admiral's  proceedings  agrees 
well  with  his  "seeing  things",  in  the  dark.  Nervous 
folk  see  ghosts.  It  is  quite  possible  he  and  his  officers 
did  see  a  Japanese  torpedo-boat,  when  there  was  not 
one  within  many  thousands  of  miles.  But  people  who 
see  things  in  this  way  are  not  fit  to  be  at  large.  How- 
ever, in  any  case,  we  may  already  rest  assured  that  no 
dangerous  friction  will  ensue. 

According  to  the  admiral  of  the  fishing  fleet  who 
gives  lat.  550  18'  N.  long.  50  E.  for  the  scene  of  the 
"  battle  ",  the  trawlers  must  have  been  further  to  the 
eastward  than  was  at  first  supposed,  but  whether  they 
were  athwart  the  proper  course  for  the  Channel  depends 
upon  the  point  which  the  Russian  admiral  fixed  upon 
for  shaping  course  to  the  southward.  This  is  so  obvious 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  were  it  not  that 
he  is  said  to  have  been  out  of  his  course.  The  exact 
position  of  the  fishing  boats  is  not  material  in  help- 
ing to  explain  Admiral  Rojdestvensky's  attitude 
on  the  2 1  st,  for  he  was  nearly  certain  to  fall  in 
with  fishing  boats  somewhere  in  the  waters  traversed, 
but  the  site  of  the  encounter  being  so  far  from  the 
English  coast  does  dispose  of  the  theory  that  the  boats 
were  fired  on  with  malice  aforethought,  for  it  raised  no 
presumption  that  they  were  British.  In  places  where 
seamen  congregate  the  Russian  exploit  is  put  down  to 
"  mismanagement  and  damned  funk  ".    The  onlv  reason 


to  doubt  the  existence  of  "  funk"  is  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  it  :  Japanese  destroyers  could  not  go  1,000 
miles  from  their  home  waters  without  being  reported, 
they  could  not  undertake  a  long  voyage  without  a 
"  mother  "  and  they  must  have  set  out  months  ago  to 
have  been  in  the  North  Sea  on  the  21st  of  October.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  there  are  Japanese  naval  officers 
in  Europe  but  they  cannot  carry  about  torpedo  boats  in 
their  pockets  and  as  the  Whitehead  cannot  be  fired 
except  from  ships  or  boats  built  to  carry  it,  the  North 
Sea  was  as  safe  from  torpedo  attack  as  the  Caspian. 

The  Russians  were  not  more  justified  in  assuming 
the  existence  of  mines  in  the  North  Sea.  Currents, 
tides,  depth  of  water,  uncertainty  of  weather  combine 
to  prevent  mine-laying  in  the  open  sea,  apart  from  all 
questions  of  international  law  and  rights  of  neutrals, 
but  supposing  the  Japanese  willing  to  set  the  world  at 
defiance  and  able  to  set  floating  death-traps  for  the 
Russian  ships,  they  would  be  merely  wasting  time  in 
doing  so  unless  they  could  read  the  Russian  admiral's 
thoughts,  for  there  are  other  ways  out  of  the  North 
Sea  than  through  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  need 
not  have  risked  the  terrible  dangers  of  the  southern 
route,  but  since  he  faced  them  so  boldly,  he  might 
have  remembered  that  destroyers  are  not  only  handy 
craft  for  reconnoitring  suspicious  vessels  but  eminently 
useful  for  the  particular  employment  for  which  they  are 
primarily  designed.  It  might  also  have  struck  him 
that  if  you  wish  to  bring  a  hornet's  nest  about  your 
ears,  make  a  good  display  of  searchlights  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  enemy's  torpedo  boats.  The  admiral 
evidently  holds  peculiar  ideas  on  these  matters  ;  be 
that  as  it  may,  he  neglected  his  duty  in  leaving  the 
hostile  trawlers  to  fight  again.  We  say  hostile  because 
peaceful  fishermen  would  strongly  object  to  being  made 
cover  for  Russia's  enemies.  Besides  no  torpedo-boat 
commander  would  select  a  floating  town  of  neutrals  to 
hamper  his  movements,  neither  would  he  look  for  game 
in  the  midst  of  one,  for  all  ships  avoid  running  amok 
amongst  fishing  fleets  when  they  can  go  round  them. 

Whatever  point  of  view  is  taken,  the  conclusion  is 
irresistible  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  demand  the 
abandonment  of  the  Baltic  fleet  expedition — probably 
more  unfair  to  Japan  than  to  Russia.  Though  it 
contains  some  good  ships,  it  is  very  clear  they  are 
manned  with  incompetent  crews.  How  far  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  can  be  really  blamed  for  the  guns 
going  off  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  tell,  but  he  will 
have  to  meet  the  charge  of  leaving  the  wounded  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  most  charitable  excuse  to 
put  forward  on  his  behalf  is  that  the  strain  on  the 
nerves  of  a  commander-in-chief  must  always  be  very 
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great  under  modern  conditions  of  warfare,  especially 
when  he  feels  he  cannot  trust  the  judg  ment  and  capacity 
of  his  subordinates  ;  we  remember  instances  where 
captains  of  individual  ships  have  broken  down  through 
overwork  in  the  short  period  during-  which  naval  man- 
oeuvres last.  Count  Reventlow  is  perhaps  right  in 
saying  that  Rojdestvensky  is  a  very  nervous  gentle- 
man naturally,  and  if  so  it  may  well  prove  that  command 
of  the  Baltic  fleet  has  been  too  great  a  trial  for  him.  The 
Germans  have  wittily  dubbed  him  Don  Quichote  de  La 
Mancha  ;  the  name  is  likely  to  stick.  His  choice  of 
Trafalgar  day  to  tilt  at  phantoms  adds  point  to  the  gibe. 

The  hawker  of  holy  things  is  scandalised  now  as  he 
was  fifty  years  since  at  the  distinction  between  the 
killing  which  is  lawful  and  the  killing  that  is  lawless  ; 
but  the  note  of  "inarticulate  horror"  which  has  gone 
up  over  this  thing  from  all  countries  proves  afresh  that 
humanity  does  recognise  the  distinction  as  clearly  as 
ever.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  incident  was 
announced,  a  modest  little  paragraph  in  the  papers  gave 
the  total  of  the  Japanese  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
recent  battle,  a  matter  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand. 
From  a  strictly  "  humanitarian  "  point  of  view  the 
sense  of  proportion  is  wanting  here,  but  this  is  the  kind 
of  case,  perhaps  the  solitary  case,  in  which  its  absence 
is  very  right  and  natural.  Even  the  zealot  who  professes 
to  regard  all  killing  in  war  as  simple  murder  does  not 
venture  to  scale  the  crime  of  the  butcher's  bill  in 
Manchuria  and  Port  Arthur  against  that  of  the  North 
Sea  business — the  pity  of  the  latter  being  so  much 
greater. 

What  George  Eliot  called  the  sense  of  human  brother- 
hood has  been  outraged  by  the  Baltic  fleet — whereas  in 
Miinchuria  there  is  no  such  sense  to  outrage.  The  cry 
that  has  g'one  up  may  have  in  it  a  certain  note  of  fear 
on  behalf  of  commerce,  but  the  predominant  and  unmis- 
takeable  ring  is  better  than  this,  it  is  one  of  horror  and 
angrer  over  an  act  of  sheer  brutishness  towards  a  class 
of  men  known  to  be  singularly  innocent  and  unoffending 
in  their  character  and  pursuits.  There  is  always  some- 
thing in  the  thought  of  deep-sea  fishers  and  their  manner 
of  life  which  it  does  one  good  to  dwell  on.  No  vocation 
is  more  honourable  than  the  sea-fishers',  no  hardships 
are  borne  more  patiently  than  they  bear  theirs.  Every 
landsman  who  has  worked  among  the  North  Sea  trawlers 
bears  witness  to  their  uprightness  as  a  class,  their 
rough  kindness,  and  their  gratitude  for  physical  and 
spiritual  benefits. 

Almost  on  the  instant  that  the  news  was  authenti- 
cated the  King  telegraphed  his  sympathy  to  the  Mayor 
of  Hull.  He  spoke  of  the  "  unwarrantable  action  "  ;  and 
Lord  Selborne,  who  was  the  first  of  the  ministers  to 
express  himself  publicly,  said  in  reference  to  the  tele- 
gram "  I  have  no  doubt  .  .  .  that  theTsar  and  the  Russian 
people  will  feel  their  responsibility  in  this  matter  just  as 
the  King  of  the  British  people  would  feel  it  ",  but  his 
trust  in  the  Russian  attitude  did  not  prevent  him  from 
describing  the  tragedy  as  an  inexcusable  outrage 
demanding  immediate  reparation.  Lord  Selborne  set  a 
statesmanlike  note  which  has  been  admirably  followed 
by  responsible  men.  Lord  Onslow,  by  expressing  a 
superfluous  hope  that  relations  with  Russia  would  not 
be  broken,  at  least  impinged  on  the  uniform  correct- 
ness, but  with  this  small  exception  the  press  has  had 
no  warrant  from  prominent  men  for  its  too  bellicose 
periods. 

Among  Ministers  Mr.  Lyttelton  perhaps  put  the 
co-existing  duties  of  indignation  and  courtesy  as  well 
as  anyone.  The  firing  was  either  deliberate  or 
criminally  negligent,  and  Lord  Lansdowne's  demand  of 
prompt  as  well  as  full  reparation  was  the  proper  ex- 
pression of  the  Government's  duty  ;  but  the  climax  of 
his  advice  to  the  public  was  to  "  dissociate  the  act  from 
the  great  monarch  who  presided  over  that  great  empire, 
also  to  dissociate  the  many  gopd  people  of  Russia  from 
any  knowledge  of  the  outrage  ".  It  is  well  to  re- 
member, however  inexplicable  this  case,  that  the  honour 
of  any  nation  is  momentarily  at  the  mercy  of  aberra- 
tion In  one  or  two  of  its  officials.  Lord  Londonderry 
was  not  very  illuminating  ;  but  his  reminder  was  timely 
that  he  and  the  rest  who  were  without  any  special 
knowledge  were  under  obligation  to  refrain  themselves 


from  any  wider  accusations  and  to  await  the  response 
to  the  Government's  demands. 

On  such  critical  occasions,  where  party  politics  are 
not  concerned,  the  greatest  opportunity  rests  with  the 
Opposition  ;  and,  as  is  meet,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion on  this  occasion  made  good  use  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  could  speak  a  little  more  freely  than 
Ministers  on  the  heinous  nature  of  the  disaster  ;  and, 
following  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  spoke  a  day  earlier, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  without  qualification  that  the 
"atrocious  act  "  was  not  a  blunder,  not  a  misunder- 
standing, not  an  accident.  "  No  action  ",  he  said, 
"  could  be  too  strong  in  reply  to  it  "  ;  that  was  un- 
diplomatic language,  but  he  atoned  by  his  instant  and 
emphatic  disclaimer  that  the  action  was  in  any  way 
authorised  by  the  Russian  Government.  This  part  of 
the  speech  was  admirably  done.  Lord  Rosebery  has 
said  something  that  does  pot  come  to  much. 

It  is  almost  as  if  the  generals  in  the  Far  East  had 
been  waiting  on  the  crisis  brought  about  in  the  North 
Sea.  Beyond  a  little  skirmishing  on  the  eastern 
wings  and  an  occasional  bombardment  by  Russian 
artillery  the  {wo  great  armies  have  rested  opposite 
each  other  for  ten  days  without  definite  action. 
The  armies  are  so  close  that  in  some  parts  they 
are  not  more  than  600  yards  apart.  The  Russians 
still  hold  the  defile  of  Ben-you-Povya,  which  they 
took  at  the  battle  of  the  Sha-ho.  It  is  where 
the  road  from  Pen-si-hu  to  Fusan  bifurcates  to  Mukden. 
Owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  fire,  and  the  absence  of 
cover,  both  armies  are  compelled  to  entrench  as  they 
advance.  Spades  appear  to  be  indispensable  adjuncts 
to  the  equipment  of  infantry  attacking  in  the  open. 
The  Russians  first  realised  the  necessity  of  entrenching 
during  the  attack  in  their  assaults  on  Plevna.  Field- 
Marshal  Oyama  reports  that  the  loss  of  the  Japanese  at 
the  battle  of  the  Sha-ho  amounted  to  15,879  of  all 
ranks,  including'  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  and  a 

I  Russian  account  says  that  1,500  bodies  were  found  about 
Lonely  Tree  Hill  and  buried  with  military  honours. 

]  The  Japanese  buried  13,300  of  the  Russian  dead,  and 
captured  forty-five  guns. 

The  difficulties  of  the  armies  have  begun  to  increase 
greatly.  Fuel  has  become  very  scarce.  All  the  brush- 
wood has  been  cut,  and  the  woodwork  taken  from  the 
;  houses  of  the  villages.  The  severity  of  the  cold,  which 
is  very  intense  at  night  during  the  winter,  will  make  it 
very  difficult  for  the  armies  to  keep  the  field  without 
proper  shelter  and  with  no  heating  materials.  So  far 
the  Japanese  have  been  remarkably  free  from  disease 
and  the  wounded  have  done  well,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  the  Russians  during  the  battle  of 
the  Sha-ho  have  proved  much  more  severe  than  those 
received  in  previous  engagements.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  the  thicker  clothing  that  they  were  wearing, 
or  to  the  use  among  the  Japanese  of  a  rifle  of  an  older 
pattern  with  a  more  effective  bullet. 

The  proclamation  of  Alexeieff,  whom  we  now 
perhaps  cannot  call  either  general  or  admiral,  puts  an 
end  to  all  doubts  of  the  recognition  at  S.  Petersburg 
of  General  Kuropatkin's  services.  Alexeieff  remains 
Viceroy,  and  in  that  capacity  issues  the  Tsar's  procla- 
mation expressing  a  sense  of  high  appreciation  for 
the  Viceroy's  fine  work  in  concentrating  men  at  the 
front,  and  transferring  from  him  to  General  Kuropatkin 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  the 
East.  Whether,  as  in  the  case  of  Alexeieff,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fleet  is  included  in  the  term  is  not  expressly 
mentioned,  but  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  definition 
of  the  office  is  not  changed  in  passing  to  other  hands. 
The  conjunction  of  the  two  commands  in  one  person  is 
an  old  and  honourable  practice  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
benefit  of  the  concentration  of  authority  does  not  confer 
an  honour  of  too  great  burden.  At  the  moment  the 
direction  of  the  fleet  in  Far  Eastern  waters  would  not 
be  a  laborious  addition  to  any  man's  work. 

The  expedition  to  Tibet  reached  Chumbi  on  24  Oc- 
tober, and  the  experience  of  a  survey  party  sent  out 
from  Phari  indicates  the  severity  of  the  conditions  which 
made  the  return  necessary.    The  party  were  caught  in 
1  a  blizzard  on  the  top  of  a  pass,  the  local  guide  lost 
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his  way  and  before  Captain  Cowie  returned  with  the 
force  to  Phari,  sixty-nine  of  his  men  were  blinded  and 
twenty-five  frostbitten.  The  painful  incident  'has  been 
selected  as  an  opportunity  for  declaiming-  against 
the  folly  of  sending  an  expedition  to  undergo  such 
hardships  without  bringing  any  adequate  return.  It 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  no  doubt  if  the 
Chinese  Amban  had  signed  the  treaty  but  it  is  a  per- 
verse misinterpretation  of  facts  to  argue  that  the  treaty 
sig-ned  in  Tibet  is  valueless  because  the  endorsement  of 
the  rather  shadowy  suzerain  is  postponed. 

We  hope  Lord  Selborne  has  not  exhausted  his  South 
American  stories.  He  told  the  American  officers  enter- 
tained at  the  Pilgrims'  Club  on  Tuesday  his  second 
anecdote  from  the  Admiralty  records.  One  could  not 
parallel  from  Marryat  the  account  of  the  self-constituted 
triumvirate  of  an  English,  an  American  and  a  French 
captain  who  formed  themselves  into  a  court  of  honour 
and  successfully  ended  a  revolution.  It  was  complained 
in  some  quarters  that  London  had  been  devoid  of  hos- 
pitality to  the  American  visitors.  The  humour  of  Lord 
Selborne's  speech  should  go  a  long  way  to  make  good 
anv  deficiency,  but  like  the  triumvirate  he  spoke  of  he 
was  much  more  than  humorous.  His  picture  of  the 
sort  of  masonic  comradeship  which  exists,  as  it  were  by 
the  influence  of  the  sea  itself,  between  the  sailors  of  all  | 
nations  was  most  attractively  drawn,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  general  truth  of  his  ideal  is  vitiated 
by  some  conspicuous  exceptions. 

A  vote  of  confidence,  that  perhaps  surprised  in  its  com- 
pleteness even  the  French  Government,  brought  to  a  j 
conclusion  the  debate  in  the  Chamber,  which  necessarily 
followed  at  the  first  possible  date  M.  Combes'  Auxerres 
speech.  But  the  discussion  on  the  many  interpella- 
tions was  to  this  extent  in  the  air  that  no  date  was 
suggested  for  the  ending  of  the  Concordat  and  the 
majority  of  88  is  anything  but  equivalent  approval 
of  any  special  measure.  M.  Combes  spoke  at  great 
length  ;  he  reviewed  the  whole  history  of  the  relations  of 
the  Bishop  of  Laval  and  Dijon  to  the  Pope  and  accused 
the  Vatican,  in  these  incidents  as  in  general  practice,  of 
interfering  beyond  the  terms  of  the  Concordat  with 
the  liberty  of  the  French  Government.  What  he  had 
to  say  was  to  a  large  extent  spoiled  by  a  ludicrous 
indulgence  in  grandiloquent  comparison  and  metaphor. 
References  to  Canossa,  to  a  mediaeval  emperor 
shivering  in  the  front  outside  a  Pope's  palace,  have  no 
place  in  a  discussion  which  is  the  immediate  result  of 
a  government's  suppression  of  Catholic  liberties.  M.  | 
Combes  confessed  that  he  had  told  a  Nuncio  ten  years 
ago  that  he  desired  a  separation  between  Church  and 
State.  How  then  can  he  argue  that  his  present 
determination  is  the  result  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
present  Pope  ? 

That  most  ably  engineered  opposition  to  Chinese  ' 
labour  in  the  Transvaal  is  already  practically  ex- 
hausted. Mr.  Hewins  has  made  us  pretty  comfortable  1 
as  to  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  Opposition  leaders. 
The  last  blow  was  dealt  by  Mr.  Lyttelton  in  his  speech 
to  his  constituents  on  Tuesday.  The  figures  which  he 
has  received  from  Lord  Milner  should  be  accepted  by 
the  British  labourer  as  final  answer  to  the  only  argu- 
ment which  appealed  to  him.  During  the  last  five 
months  white  labour  in  the  mines  has  increased  by 
1,700  ;  and  this  increase  is  coincident  with  the  employ-  ! 
ment  of  over  12,000  Chinese.  Prosperity  is  estimated 
chiefly  by  statistics  of  employment  ;  and  employment 
depends  on  the  general  productive  activity  of  the 
country.  The  Chinese  have  immensely  increased  the  I 
sum  of  work  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  consequence  of 
this  result,  which  could  have  been  effected  in  no  other 
way,  profitable  occupations  in  and  about  the  mines  and 
through  the  country  will  be  progressively  enhanced  for 
the  white  men  who  are  prevented  by  social  conditions 
from  themselves  doing  the  lower-grade  work. 

Everybody  respects  him  and  everybody  gets  out  of 
his  way,  said  Disraeli  of  the  superior  person  ;  we  forget 
whom  he  was  referring  to,  perhaps  it  was  Horsman. 
Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  who  has  decided  not  to  stand 
again  for  Parliament,  is  distinctly  superior,  but  we  are  j 
sure  nobody  ever  thought  of  getting  out  of  his  way  in 


politics,  for — rare  among   superior   persons — he  has 
always   shown  himself  the   most   mild-mannered  of 
politicians.    He  complains,  in  effect,  that  there  is  no 
room  in  the  House  of  Commons  nowadays  for  the 
moderate  party  man  who  desires  to  reserve  for  himself 
the  right  of  independent  speech  and  vote  from  time  to 
time  when  the  spirit  moves  him.    In  office  there  is 
!  certainly  little  disposition  to  make  room  for  this  type 
i  of  politician.    But  surely  it  would  be  easy  to  name  a 
I  score  or  more  of  able  men  of  the  type  who  have  alWay* 
had  a  ready  audience  in  the  House  of  Commons  within 
I  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.     The  free  lance,  though 
admittedly  this  description  suggests  too  much  skittish- 
I  ness  and  irresponsibility  to   be  well   applied  to  the 
lesser  Courtney,   is   in    a  way   the    true  sybarite  of 
politics. 

The  opening  of  the  Law  Courts  this  year  was  very 
much  what  it  always  is  ;  but  it  is  not  every  year  that  so 
many  judges  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  judicial 
procession.  There  were  three,  Mr.  Justice  Warrington, 
Mr.  Justice  Bray  and  Mr.  Justice  A.  T.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Justice  Wright's  successor,  who  has  never  sat  on 
the  Bench  except  in  the  Vacation  Court.  It  would  not 
be  a  bad  thing  if  next  year  there  were  as  many  changes 
Five  judges  are  entitled  to  pensions.  Judges  get  slower 
as  they  get  old  ;  and  perhaps  newer  men  might  make  up 
for  at  least  that  one  additional  judge  which  is  said  to 
be  wanted  but  which  the  Government  will  not  appoint. 
The  public  do  not  appear  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
judges  just  now.  No  cheers  unless  for  the  new  men 
were  raised  in  Hall.  Perhaps  the  contrast  between 
the  pomp  and  parade  and  the  way  in  which  work  is 
done  is  beginning  to  tell.  They  are  all  in  arrears, 
except  the  Chancery  Courts  ;  and  the  House  of  Lords 
sits  so  rarely  that  it  is  getting  worst  of  all.  It  has 
seven  cases  in  its  list  that  have  been  there  ten  months 
and  nearly  half  for  about  seven.  The  new  School  of 
Law  for  the  Empire  will  probably  be  started  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ;  but  it  would  be  just  as  well  if 
changes  were  made  in  the  practice  as  well  as  in  the 
teaching. 

The  evidence  in  the  Beck  inquiry  ended  on  Monday, 
There  was  a  regular  sauve  qui  peut  amongst  the  wit- 
nesses. Mr.  Gurrin,  however,  the  witness  as  to  hand- 
writing, admitted  frankly  the  mistake  he  had  made.  One 
thing  only  was  universally  allowed  :  that  if  Smith  and 
Beck  had  been  shown  to  be  different  men  Beck  could 
not  have  been  convicted.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  said  this 
evidence  would  have  been  admitted  if  Mr.  Gill  had 
pressed  the  matter.  Mr.  Gill  replied  that  Sir  Kenelm 
had  not  mastered  the  case  or  he  would  not  say  so. 
Mr.  Horace  Avory  had  his  excuses  for  refusing  to  place 
it  before  the  Court.  Sir  Forrest  Fulton  had  his  for 
rejecting  it.  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  hinted  that  he 
would  have  admitted  it  in  1904  ;  but  it  was  never 
before  him  because  though  the  Home  Office  knew  in  1898 
that  Beck  was  not  Smith,  the  Court  was  not  informed. 

Mr.  Justice  Grantham  was  severe  enough  on  Beck 
in  his  summing-up  at  the  trial  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  his  effusive  declarations  as  to  his  uneasiness 
about  Beck's  guilt.  It  is  monstrous  that,  when  there 
is  doubt  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  to  show 
innocence,  it  should  be  rejected.  If  it  were  to  show 
guilt  there  would  be  reason  for  refusing  it.  The  law  is 
supposed  to  lean  in  favour  of  not  guilty.  It  does  not 
seem  so  from  the  Beck  trials.  A  judge's  mistake  is 
covered  up  in  the  silence  of  the  prison.  All  the  sup- 
posed difficulties  about  a  Court  of  Appeal  would  vanish 
if  there  was  any  energy  amongst  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  legal  administration.  Two  judges  apologising 
for  sending  a  man  to  penal  servitude  is  not  an  edifying 
spectacle. 

The  prosecution  of  Slater's  Agency  staff  for  pro- 
curing false  evidence  in  the  Pollard  divorce  case 
was  begun  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  Tuesday, 
the  judge  being  Mr.  Justice  Darling  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  prosecuting.  There  are  six  prisoners  included 
in  the  conspiracy  charge,  and  Osborn  is  charged  sepa- 
rately with  inciting  Maud  Goodman  to  give  false 
evidence.  It  is  months  since  the  inquiries  before  the 
magistrates  were  first  held  and  they  occupied  many 
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sittings.  Practically  the  same  evidence  will  be  pro- 
duced, judging  from  the  Solicitor-General's  opening 
speech,  which  lasted  two  days,  as  was  produced 
before  in  the  suit  instituted  by  the  King's  Proctor  in 
the  Divorce  Court  last  March  which  occupied  about  a 
week.  How  stale  it  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  short 
reports  given  in  the  newspapers  of  what  before  took  up 
columns.  There  are  twelve  counsel  altogether  engaged 
in  the  case,  six  of  whom  will  have  the  right  to  make 
speeches.  Up  to  Thursday  most  of  the  evidence  given 
was  formal.  The  Jersey  incidents  were  then  gone  into 
and  the  evidence  given  in  the  Law  Courts  was  read, 
but  the  Plymouth  part  of  the  story  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

Lady  Dilke,  who  died  on  Monday  at  Woking,  was  a 
woman  of  undoubted  attainment.  Rather  an  astute 
way  to  fame  some  years  ago  for  those  "  in  the  Swim  " 
of  her  sex — indeed  both  sexes — was  to  be  recog- 
nised as  "  a  Soul  ".  It  may  have  been  affected  rubbish  :  ! 
but  it  paid.  Lady  Dilke  had  no  need  to  pose  thus  : 
she  really  had  a  singular  intellectual  force,  and  if  she 
did  nothing  that  will  live  in  literature,  she  did  some-  j 
thing  that  will  be  recollected.  She  entered,  one  may 
safely  say,  with  complete  devotion  into  the  tense 
ambition  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke— an  ambition  very  credit- 
able but  so  anxious  as  to  be  almost  painful — to  bring 
once  more  his  great  abilities  to  their  full  public  service.  | 
Lady  Dilke  was  a  scholar  in  more  than  one  language, 
brilliant  as  a  hostess,  and  with  a  mind  strangely 
logical  for  a  woman's.  Before  her  death  she  had 
completed  a  series  of  studies  ranging  from  the  Renais- 
sance in  France  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  if  her  final  work,  which  won  the  admiration  of 
French  critics  as  well  as  English,  had  a  fault,  it  was 
that  the  somewhat  cramped  conditions  of  publication 
led  to  an  excess  of  documentation  as  compared  with 
general  criticism. 

One  of  the  proudest  works  of  the  "Oxford  Maga- 
zine", which  we  always  rejoice  to  see  in  the  enjoyment 
of  its  untroubled  continuity  of  tone,  was  to  analyse  in  an 
early  number  of  last  October  term  the  fortunes  of 
Oxford  men  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examinations. 
This  year  the  percentage  of  successes  is  even  higher 
than  usual ;  and  never  was  Greats  more  thoroughly 
justified.  Ten  of  the  first  twelve  and  forty-seven  of  the 
successful  eighty-seven  had  taken  a  final  school  at 
Oxford.  Further  statistics  show  that  three,  of  whom 
Mr.  Blackett  who  heads  the  list  is  one,  were  "  blues  ", 
and  thirty-seven  of  the  forty-seven  represented  their 
colleges  at  football,  cricket  or  on  the  river.  These 
successes  were  not  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
coaches.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  how  many  marks 
some  six  weeks'  coaching  can  add  to  a  man  who  has 
been  through  a  final  school,  especially  Greats.  This 
may  be  a  bad  compliment  to  the  nature  of  the  Civil 
Service  examinations  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  a  proof, 
though  an  unexpected  one,  of  the  excellence  of  literae 
humaniores.  The  school  provides  a  man  with  such  a 
foundation  of  knowledge  or  rather  mental  training  that 
those  who  have  gone  through  the  linguistic,  philo- 
sophic, and  historical  education  which  it  involves  can 
in  a  few  weeks  catch  up  candidates  who  have  spent  the 
bulk  of  their  time  in  cramming  instruction. 

The  Rugby  Union  has  been  so  long  identified  with 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  that  it  will  scarcely  know  itself  now 
he  has  ceased  to  be  secretary.  We  can  think  of  no  one 
who  has  exercised  such  influence  in  athletics  for  so  long  ; 
and  he  has  been  fighting  all  the  time.  Some  recogni- 
tion of  professionals  has  been  almost  continuously  de- 
manded. He  has  given  way  not  a  fraction.  Even  the 
secession  of  the  northern  clubs  did  not  affect  him  and 
thanks  to  him  Rugby  football  of  to-day  is  all  that 
Association  football  has  failed  to  be.  One  would  per- 
haps have  expected  that  the  Rugby  game  which 
flourishes  among  mining  populations  would  have  been 
more  especially  liable  to  the  professional  spirit,  and  the 
work  of  the  Rugby  Union  has  certainly  been  as  in- 
herently difficult  as  that  of  the  Football  Association. 
The  present  difference  in  the  administration  of  the  two 
games  is  the  measure  of  Mr.  Hill's  good  work.  We 
are  glad  that  his  successor  is  a  Rugby  and  an  Oxford 
man. 


THE  BOLT  FROM  THE  NORTH  SEA. 

THE  prevalent  feeling  on  reading  that  the  much 
talked-of  Baltic  fleet  of  Russia  had  fired  on  a  ileet 
of  fishing-boats  in  the  North  Sea  was  one  of  stupefac- 
tion. The  outrage  was  so  cruel  and  stupid,  so  mad,  in 
a  word,  that  the  power  of  criticism  was  for  the  moment 
numbed.  It  was  this  paralysis  of  judgment,  we  are 
afraid,  rather  than  a  higher  moral  or  intellectual  quality 
which  accounted  for  the  calm  dignity  with  which  the 
news  was  handled  by  the  newspapers.  The  scalpers  of 
the  yellow  press  had  not  time  to  put  on  their  war- 
paint :  even  the  "Times"  seemed  to  forget  that  its 
correspondent  had  been  turned  out  of  Russia.  It  was 
a  golden  hour  ;  a  swiftly-gliding  opportunity  of  repair- 
ing by  means  of  an  electric  wire  the  frightful  mischief 
that  had  been  wrought.  Had  the  Tsar  telegraphed 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  to  the  King  or  the  Prime 
Minister  or  the  Russian  Ambassador  a  frank  and 
gracious  apology,  with  a  promise  to  punish  the 
officers  responsible,  we  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  received  by  the  nation,  not  only  with  relief,  but 
with  something  like  enthusiasm.  For  the  British,  if  a 
quick-tempered,  are  a  generous  people,  and  nothing 
goes  straighter  to  their  hearts  than  the  admission  of 
error  and  the  profession  of  repentance.  But  the  Tsar 
and  his  advisers,  if  such  a  word  may  be  applied  to  his 
ring  of  grand  dukes  and  officials,  have  discovered  in 
the  face  of  this  sudden  and  awful  crisis  much  the 
same  qualities  which  have  marked  their  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Japan,  a  want  of  sagacity.  If  the  Tsar  really 
knows  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  outside  Russia, 
if  he  ever  reads  a  newspaper  or  a  despatch  or  a  tele- 
gram, he  must  either  be  more  stupid  than  his  enemies 
have  depicted  him  ;  or  he  must  be,  contrary  to  the 
view  of  the  writer  in  the  "Quarterly  Review",  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  roystering  grand  dukes. 
Conceive  the  downright  duncery  of  waiting  for  a  report 
before  apologising  for  an  inhuman  outrage  committed 
by  his  servants  upon  the  unarmed  subjects  of  a  friendly 
Power  !  In  ordinary  life  a  gentleman  apologises 
first,  and  inquires  afterwards.  Nations  are  more 
touchy  than  individuals  ;  and  it  was  therefore  the 
more  imperative  that  the  Tsar  should  not  lose  an 
instant  in  making  what  amends  lay  in  his  power. 
Yet  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  without  anything  in  the  nature  of  satis- 
faction having  been  offered  to  the  British  nation,  for 
we  believe  that  even  the  niggard  and  cold  telegram  to 
King  Edward  was  invented  by  a  journalist.  Putting 
aside  the  brutality  of  the  delay,  the  folly  of  it  puzzles 
us.  If  the  Russian  fleet  had  suddenly  run  into  our 
home  fleet,  or  had  happened  upon  a  German  cruiser,  or 
been  crossed  by  a  mail  steamer,  possibly  carrying 
contraband,  we  could  imagine  an  excited  commander 
firing,  and  there  would  have  been  some  excuse  for  the 
Russian  Government  waiting  for  an  explanation.  But 
a  fleet  of  fishermen  !  We  again  recur  to  the  puzzling 
question,  Why  should  the  Tsar,  who  has  hitherto  been 
known  as  an  enlightened  and  humane  sovereign, 
suddenly  behave  with  the  callousness  of  one  of  his 
Cossacks,  and  the  boorishness  of  a  moujik  ?  To 
borrow  a  slang  phrase,  What  are  the  Tsar  and  his 
Ministers  playing  at  ? 

The  most  prevalent  explanation  is  that  Russia  is 
trying  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain.  It  looks 
rather  paradoxical,  a  stroke  in  the  Gilbertian  vein,  for 
Russia  to  invite  Great  Britain  to  attack  her  as  a  way 
out  of  her  defeat  by  Japan  in  Manchuria.  But  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  Russia  might  think  that  by  engaging 
in  a  war  with  England  as  well  as  with  Japan,  the  other 
Powers,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
would  feel  justified  in  intervening  to  insist  on  peace. 
This  of  course  would  suit  Russia  very  well.  Or  the 
Russian  Government  might  think  that  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  would  bring  about  a  general  war  between  four 
or  five  Great  Powers,  and  that  Russia's  disgrace  in  the 
Far  East  would  thus  be  overshadowed  and  forgotten. 
We  do  not  ourselves  believe  either  of  these  theories. 
Such  a  policy  is  in  our  judgment  too  fine  spun  for 
Russian  brains  :  and  if  Russia  had  wanted  to  quarrel 
with  us  she  could  have  done  so  a  dozen  times  already 
over  Tibet,  or  the  "  Smolensk  ",  or  the  "  Malacca  ".  We 
think  it  far  more  probable  that  the  firing  on  the  fishing- 
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trawlers  off  the  Dogger  Bank  was  really  a  mistake,  due 
to  fright,  or  temporary  insanity,  or  ignorance  of  the 
sea ;  and  that  the  question  which  is  now  agitating 
the  minds  of  the  Tsar  and  his  Ministers  is,  not  whether 
they  will  make  a  belated  apology  and  offer  compensa- 
tion in  money— that  they  will  be  willing  enough  to  do 
—but  whether  they  dare  recall  and  degrade  their 
admiral  at  the  request  of  the  British  Government.  We 
use  the  word  "  dare  "  advisedly  ;  for  the  military  party, 
-which  includes  the  admirals,  is  strong  in  Russia  ;  and 
to  allow  Great  Britain  to  dictate  discipline  to  the 
Russian  fleet  might  well  be  an  impossible  course  even 
for  the  Tsar  to  adopt.  The  danger  of  the  present  | 
■crisis,  as  of  all  similar  situations,  is  that  either  Govern-  | 
;ment  may  go  or  may  have  gone  too  far  to  recede,  \ 
and  may  have  made  demands  which  can  neither  be 
withdrawn  nor  complied  with.  For  ourselves  we  do 
not  take  an  alarmist  view.  The  slowness  of  Russian 
diplomacy  has  already  precipitated  the  war  with  Japan  :  1 
we  refuse  to  believe  that  it  will  be  allowed  to  plunge 
her  into  war  with  Great  Britain.  There  is  another 
by  no  means  negligible  argument.  Admiral  Rojdest- 
vensky  and  his  Baltic  fleet  lie  between  our  Channel 
.and  Home  squadrons.  Unless  adequate  amends  are  j 
•made  to  us  the  Baltic  fleet  stands  to  be  either  , 
sunk  or  captured.  Even  the  Tsar  and  the  grand 
•dukes  must  see  that.  Russia's  position  would  then 
be  one  of  greater  helplessness  and  consequently 
of  greater  humiliation  than  was  ever  occupied 
by  any  first-rate  Power.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Tsar  will  put  himself  and  his  empire  into  such  a  posi- 
tion. But  in  the  meantime  British  statesmen  and 
publicists  have  their  duty  to  discharge.  They  must  be 
patient  with  the  ways  of  Russian  diplomacy,  and  they 
must  discourage  all  fanning  of  the  flame  of  national 
.resentment  by  vindictive  or  enterprising  editors. 


PARTIES  AND  PREFERENCE. 

THE  public  is  not  accustomed  to  pay  any  great  atten- 
tion to  the  annual  conferrings  of  parties,  a  matter 
of  many  resolutions  and  no  results.  "  Common  form,  to 
"be  taken  for  granted  "  is  the  natural  comment.  This 
year  the  annual  meeting  of  Conservative  Associations 
is  stirring  us  even  less  than  usually,  for  we  are  all  in- 
tensely preoccupied  with  a  great  national  and  inter- 
national situation,  beside  which  party  issues,  with  their 
familiar  and  fussy  paraphernalia,  shrivel  into  contempt. 
Whether  this  was  to  Mr.  Balfour's  advantage  or  to  his 
discomfiture  on  this  occasion  people  will  decide  en- 
tirely as  they  view  the  party  situation.  Those  who 
think  the  Conservative  party  is  in  a  parlous  way  will 
think  he  was  fortunate  ;  those  on  the  other  hand 
who  think  there  are  great  issues,  yet  unavoidably  party 
Issues,  on  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  country 
should  intelligently  fix  its  attention  will  therefore 
regret  the  diverting  foreign  element,  apart  from  its 
intrinsic  merits.  The  country  is  expecting  a  general 
election  before  long  and  issues  will  be  raised  at  that 
election  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  usual  one, 
•whether  the  Ministry  in  office  shall  be  given  a  further 
term  or  be  replaced  by  the  Opposition.  Whatever 
be  our  views  of  the  fiscal  question,  no  matter  from  what 
point  of  view  it  is  approached,  it  is  impossible  to  ( 
question  its  gravity  and  great  potentialities  for  good 
or  for  evil.  Nor  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  merely 
or  even  mainly  domestic  matter.  It  was  launched  as 
an  issue  for  the  British  Empire  and  already  it  has 
become  an  imperial  question  in  a'  more  practical  form 
than  anyone  could  have  dreamt  of  two  years  ago.  It 
-must  be  faced  and  thought  out.  Englishmen  will  be 
deceiving  themselves  and  doing  their  country  the 
greatest  injury  if  they  allow  their  attention  to  be  wholly 
diverted  from  this  issue  by  more  attractive  and  more 
exciting  matters,  or  if  from  familiarity  with  words  and 
sounds  they  relapse  into  indifference.  If  they  can  only 
acquire  any  familiarity  with  the  merits  of  the  question, 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  any  indifference  towards  it. 

The  aspect  that  is  most  before  us,  partly  because  of 
its  party  and  personal  interest,  partly  because  the 
Opposition  wish  to  keep  it  in  front,  is  the  position 
of  the  preference  policy  towards  the  Unionist  party, 
>or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  political  relation  of  Mr.  | 


Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  great  object  of 
the  few  Free  Traders  in  the  Unionist  party  is  to 
obtain  what  they  call  party  re-union  on  the  basis  of 
dropping  preferential  tariffs,  and  to  this  end  they  are 
fond,  especially  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  of  working  out  com- 
plicated comparisons,  tricked  out  with  all  the  ingenuity 
of  an  advocate  piecing  together  evidence  to  sustain  his 
theory  of  his  case,  to  show  that  Mr.  Balfour  hope- 
lessly disagrees  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  therefore,  Mr. 
Balfour  being  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Chamberlain  must 
go  to  the  wall.  These  gentlemen  may  think  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  the  kind  of  man  who  is  easily  pushed 
to  the  wall  by  dialectical  processes  of  that  sort  ;  we  are 
not  sure  that  even  if  the  dialectic  were  irrefutable,  it 
would  have  precisely  that  result.  But  the  whole 
of  this  fine-drawn  party  calculation  is  absolute  waste 
of  time  ;  no  amount  of  citation  of  past  utterances 
of  public  men  will  affect  by  one  straw  the  future 
of  the  preferential  trade  policy.  That  question  has 
now  been  raised  ;  the  policy  has  been  put  forward  and 
is  being  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Those  who  are  interested  in  it  and  determined 
to  carry  it  through  will  not  in  the  long  run  be  affected 
one  whit  by  any  calculation  of  party  unity,  by  any  ad- 
verse utterance  of  a  Unionist  leader,  by  any  tactical 
disposition  of  the  party  for  the  time  being.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  raised  officially  as  a  party  issue  at  the  next 
election  is  a  minor  matter.  It  may  commend  itself  to 
the  Unionist  powers  that  be  to  present  only  one 
aspect  of  the  question  to  the  country  at  once. 
Whatever  may  be  the  word  of  command  of  the  party 
managers,  for  ourselves  we  do  not  see  how  it  will 
be  possible  to  prevent  the  question  of  preferential 
tariffs  being  raised  at  the  next  election  and  becoming 
one  of  the  most  prominent  issues,  if  not  actually 
predominant,  before  the  electorate.  No  party  leader 
can  dictate  to  an  elector's  mind.  If  an  elector  cares 
for  this  question  supremely,  he  will  find  out  what  are 
the  views  of  the  respective  candidates  and  vote  accord- 
ingly. If  a  candidate  refuses  to  discuss  the  question, 
or  disclose  his  views,  because  it  is  not  authoritatively 
before  the  country,  we  imagine  he  will  not  have'  a  very 
successful  career.  We  doubt  if  a  single  Unionist  who 
insisted  on  observing  that  attitude  would  get  in.  But 
they  are  few  indeed  who  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Therefore  we  are  not  much  exer- 
cised on  the  point  whether  preferential  trade  is  to  be  an 
official  Unionist  "plank"  on  this  occasion.  Whether 
official  or  not,  it  will  be  an  issue  actually  before  the 
public. 

But  another,  in  some  ways  a  new,  factor  has  already- 
put  the  matter  beyond  the  control  of  party  leaders  or 
party  managers.  Mr.  Balfour  has  said  that  he  intends, 
if  returned  to  power,  to  call  a  Colonial  Conference  to 
consider  preferential  trade.  The  colonies  have  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  preference  ;  and  any  such 
conference  will  in  effect  be  a  step  towards  preferential 
trade.  A  voter  would  have  to  be  a  very  dull-witted 
person  to  think  he  could  vote  for  or  against  the  calling 
of  this  colonial  conference  and  yet  not  be  voting  on  the 
question  of  preferential  tariffs.  This  colonial  confer- 
ence is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
question  put  forward  officially  by  the  Conservative 
party  next  election.  That  is  to  say  the  question  of 
preferential  trade  is  to  be  put  forward.  If  any  Unionist 
free-fooder  who  could  not  support  a  preferential  tariff 
finds  himself  able  to  vote  for  this  conference,  we  may 
congratulate  him  on  this  happy  arrangement  with  his 
conscience.  It  is  not  for  us  to  look  a  gift  vote  in  the 
teeth.  But  the  conference  may  decide  against  prefer- 
ence. It  may  ;  we  hope  such  a  probability  will  induce 
Liberal  candidates  to  make  the  conference  a  plank  in 
their  platform  as  well.  But  the  important  point  to  us  is 
that  Unionists  who  are  preferential  traders  shall  realise 
that  this  policy  cannot  in  fact,  even  if  it  can  in  form, 
be  withheld  from  the  country  at  the  next  election  ;  and 
that  in  supporting  a  colonial  conference  they  will  be 
supporting  the  policy  of  preferential  tariffs. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  country  realises  how  pro- 
foundly the  whole  position  as  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals  has  been  modified  by  the  recently  declared 
attitude  of  the  leading  colonies.  Foreign  affairs  have 
obscured  the  importance  of  these  declarations  so  that 
the  public  has  not  adequately  considered  them.  Every 
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one  recognised  that  if  the  colonies,  in  fact  if  one  lead- 
ing colony,  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
policy,  the  whole  matter  fell  to  the  ground.  Unlikely  as  it 
always  seemed,  such  an  event  was  at  any  rate  possible. 
It  was  indeed  legitimate  for  Liberals  to  predict  it. 
That  unknown  quantity  is  now  defined  with  the  result 
that  the  one  contingency  that  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
preference  policy  is  gone.  Preferential  traders  stand 
on  incomparably  surer  ground  than  before.  It  is  the 
peculiar  character  of  colonial  support  that  it  is  not 
support  merely  of  one  party.  In  Canada  an  election 
campaign  is  going  on.  Both  parties  are  proclaim- 
ing their  desire  for  preference,  each  competing 
with  the  other  in  the  eagerness  of  its  support.  If  it  is 
said  that  this  is  merely  electioneering  pressure,  that 
only  the  more  shows  the  strength  of  the  desire  for 
preference  amongst  the  people  ;  both  parties  thinking 
adherence  to  preference  the  most  popular  appeal.  In 
Australia  every  one  of  the  three  party  leaders  has 
pronounced  in  our  favour,  Mr.  Watson,  the  Labour 
leader,  emphatically  so.  In  New  Zealand  there  is  no 
opposition  to  the  Premier's  attitude  of  enthusiastic 
support.  South  Africa  has  declared  in  favour  without 
dissension.  Thus  those  who  are  opposing  preferential 
tariffs  are  really  fighting  the  whole  of  colonial  Britain. 
Whether  they  intend  it  or  not,  they  become  anti-im- 
perialists. This  new  position  of  affairs  must  have  made 
some  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists  extremely  uncomfort- 
able. When  its  truth  and  significance  really  comes 
home  to  them,  as  it  must  do  in  time,  they  will  not  care 
to  remain  in  perpetual  opposition  to  our  colonial 
empire. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

A  VERY  furious  discussion  latelyarose  between  certain 
eminent  professors  of  physical  science  and  certain 
biologists  as  to  the  possible  cause  and  origin  of  life. 
Lord  Kelvin  suggested  that  some  other  explanation  of 
the  manifestation  of  life  in  the  world  was  required 
than  was  to  be  found  within  the  range  of  physical 
facts  and  laws  hitherto  recognised  by  biologists.  He 
added  that  biologists  themselves  were  on  the  way  to 
introduce  some  such  transcendental  principle  as  this 
into  the  speculations  of  their  science.  Immediately 
Sir  W.  Thiselton-Dyer  and  Professor  Ray  Lankester 
denied,  with  all  the  fervour  of  which  biologists  are 
possessed,  that  there  was  any  such  tendency  in  their 
ranks  ;  and,  with  more  or  less  polite  circumlocution, 
pointed  out  how  desirable  they  thought  it  that  the  men 
of  physical  science  should  confine  themselves  to  their 
ownlegitimateoperations.  Lord  Kelvin  was  charged  with 
attempting  to  revive  an  old  and  exploded  theory  of  a 
"  vital  principle  "  with  which  biologists  of  the  present 
day  would  have  nothing  to  do.  The  controversy  did 
not  settle  anything,  and  since  then  the  disputants  have 
held  themselves  towards  each  other  in  a  state  of  armed 
truce.  But  the  peace  has  always  been  precarious  ; 
especially  since  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  became  the  Principal  j 
of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Hibbert 
Journal  began  to  keep  the  biologists  in  a  continual  state  i 
of  nervous  alarm.  The  guns  are  always  read}"  to  go  off  j 
of  themselves.  The  expected  has  happened.  Sir  Oliver  1 
Lodge  let  off  a  shot  at  the  Midland  Institute  of  j 
Birmingham  on  the  12th  of  this  month  in  the  shape  j 
of  a  lecture  on  "Mind  and  Matter".  The  biologists 
rush  to  their  arms  and  Professor  Ray  Lankester  and 
Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell  send  letters  to  the  "Times" 
declaring  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  not  fighting  fairly. 
He  has  used  they  say  a  big'  gun  of  their  own  and 
charged  it  with  unlawful  ammunition  condemned  by 
the  laws  of  honest  polemics.  In  plain  language  they 
declare  that  he  has  quoted  their  master  Huxley  in  sup- 
port of  a  proposition  which  Huxley  never  affirmed, 
which  he  would  have  denied,  and  which  in  fact  he  did 
deny.  1 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  not  charged  with  ignorance  of 
what  Huxley  said  but  with  a  pious  fraud.  He  was 
opposing  the  materialism  of  Haeckel  expounded  in  the 
notorious  "The  Riddle  of  the  Universe"  which  has 
become  the  popular  handbook  on  the  subject  amongst 
the  classes  who  patronise  the  "  Hall  of  Science  "..  His 
view  of  Haeckel  is  not  more  severe  than  Dr.  Chalmers 
Mitchell's  who  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  belated 


survivors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
described  Haeckel's  scheme  as  based  upon  two  pro- 
positions one  of  which  only  we  need  repeat.  It  is  The 
inorganic  origin  of  life,  will  and  consciousness.  His- 
criticism  of  it  as  reported  was  "  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
developed  kind  of  spontaneous  generation  :  a  hypothesis 
contrary  to  the  facts  of  science  as  at  present  known — 
the  facts  of  biogenesis  so  emphasised  by  Huxley  ".  It 
is  quite  correct  to  say  that  Huxley  held,  that  spon- 
taneous generation  had  never  been  proved  to  originate 
any  form  of  life  known  to  us.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  he  expressed  the  belief  that  if  he  could  have 
seen  the  first  born  life,  it  would  have  been  the 
product  of  inorganic  matter,  We  think  all  Sir  O. 
Lodge's  words  necessarily  mean  is  that  Haeckel's 
materialist  theory  is  as  unacceptable  as  the  idea  of 
spontaneous  generation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  facts 
of  biogenesis  so  much  emphasised  by  Huxley.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  many  people  hearing  a  lecture  would 
get  that  impression.  On  the  contrary  we  fancy  they 
would  believe  that  the  lecturer  meant  that  Huxley  did 
not  believe  what  Haeckel  believed  about  organic  life 
coming  from  inorganic  matter.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  made  a 
very  confused  statement :  that  cannot  be  denied  and  it  is 
unpardonable  in  a  scientific  man.  If  scientific  men  of  all 
sorts  are  not  infallible  in  expression  as  well  as  in  sub- 
stance, what  is  to  become  of  us  who  hang  on  their 
words  as  if  they  were  inspired?  We  must  have  plenary 
inspiration  or  we  shall  lose  our  faith.  Sir  Oliver  says 
he  knows  perfectly  well  what  Huxley  did  say  ;  but,  as 
we  said,  he  repeated  it  in  a  very  imperfect  and  con- 
fusing way  to  his  audience.  It  is  a  misrepresentation, 
but  we  do  not  believe  the  confusion  was  intended  to 
gloss  over  the  difficulty  about  the  origin  of  life  at  the 
beginning.  Life  made  in  the  laboratory  would  be  as 
disconcerting  to  the  class  of  believers  whom  Sir  Oliver 
is  charged  with  wishing  to  soothe  as  life  springing  up 
from  inorganic  matter  at  first.  Vet  he  states  in  a  letter 
that  he  told  his  Birmingham  audience  this  was  quite  a 
possible  discovery  in  the  future  ;  that  it  would  be  in  no 
way  perturbing,  though  it  would  be  of  intense  interest. 
This  does  not  appear  in  the  report  of  the  lecture  given 
in  the  "Times".  It  shows  however  that  Sir  Oliver 
could  have  had  no  reason  for  concealing  an  opinion  of 
Huxley's  which  he  himself  was  quite  willing  to  accept. 

The  desire  then  to  make  capital  by  any  intentional 
twisting  or  misrepresentation  of  scientific  teaching 
held  orthodox  by  Professor  Ray  Lankester  and  Dr. 
Chalmers  Mitchell  is  not  proved  against  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge.  But  it  must  be  confessed  and  deplored  by 
those  who  have  even  higher  interests  in  view  than  the 
reputation  of  Professor  Huxley  that  a  great  deal  of  harm 
has  been  done  to  religion  by  the  efforts  of  some  men 
speaking  in  the  name  of  science  to  present  it  in  such  a 
way  as  "  to  soothe  the  supporters  of  dogmatic  theology  "  ; 
as  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell  puts  it.  And  these  unwise 
believers  are  only  too  ready  to  take  anything  as  science 
which  comes  under  that  guise,  if  it  is  plausibly  made  to 
look  like  supporting  their  opinions.  The  mellifluous 
Professor  Drummond  was  an  instance  of  such  a  pseudo- 
scientist  who  obtained  much  popularity  amongst  these 
uncritical  believers.  Vet  Christians  have  much  more 
to  fear  from  this  class  of  apologists  than  from  any  of 
the  clamourers  against  belief  in  the  supernatural  such 
as  Haeckel,  or  any  announcer  of  physical  discoveries- 
which  upset  received  opinions  of  the  physical  world  that 
have  been  associated  with,  but  are  never  a  necessary 
portion  of,  religious  belief.  In  their  eagerness  to  accept 
doubtful  science  from  professors  of  their  own  religious 
views  they  rely  on  supports  which  break  down  as  soon 
as  a  real  piece  of  scientific  fact,  however  disagreeable  it 
may  be,  has  been  proved.  Religious  teachers  who 
encourage  those  whom  they  direct  to  welcome  science 
if  it  is  orthodox,  and  spurn  it  if  it  is  connected  with 
unorthodox  or  irreligious  teaching",  are  certainly  not 
taking  the  wisest  method  of  dealing  with  religious  diffi- 
culties raised  by  scientific  theories.  It  will  be  found  much 
wiser  to  do  what  some  of  the  greatest  scientific  men  of 
the  day  are  doing,  who  are  not  "belated  survivors  of 
the  nineteenth  century "  such  as  Professor  Haeckel. 
Professor  Ray  Lankester  in  the  previous  controversy 
said  the  best  thing  that  was  said  then  or  can  be  said  at 
any  time  in  these  disputes.  Religion  and  science  have 
nothing  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from  each  other  : 
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they  are  on  different  planes.  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  Sir  William  Crookes  and  others  have  freed 
themselves  from  that  narrow  dislike  of  their  nineteenth- 
century  predecessors  to  consider  the  universe  in  any 
other  aspect  than  that  of  the  material.  They  are  more  con- 
scious of  the  spiritual  plane  even  than  many  of  their  con- 
temporaries. The  physical  plane  seems  to  suggest  to 
them  the  spiritual  ;  yet  they  do  not  attempt  to  prove 
what  appears  to  them  to  be  things  of  the  spirit  by 
demonstrations  in  physics.  The  physical  has  done  its 
work  in  suggestion  ;  the  proof  lies  in  a  region  where 
"science  has  nothing  to  fear  or  hope  from  religion  nor 
religion  anything  to  fear  or  hope  from  science  ",  This 
is  the  true  line  of  apologetics  for  believers,  and  not  a 
reliance  on  doubtful  science  which  is  always  exploded 
by  facts  that  concede  nothing  to  false  sentiment.  The 
preference  of  other  scientific  men  for  the  standpoint  of 
agnosticism  in  regard  to  what  does  not  palpably  lend 
itself  to  strict  physical  inquiry  is  intelligible.  Their 
sciences  neither  prove  nor  disprove  anything  in  that 
sphere.  Those  who  believe  ought  not  to  be  less 
logical.  Let  them  take  the  best  science  just  for  what  it 
is  worth  ;  and  not  look  for  aid  to  a  weak  faith  from 
science,  which  if  it  is  true  is  here  irrelevant  and  if  false 
is  ridiculous.  We  trust  nobody  will  think  he  is  defend- 
ing religion  by  quoting  a  misapprehension  about  Pro- 
fessor Huxley.  If  this  is  prevented  by  Professor  Ray 
Lankester  and  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell's  energetic  pro- 
tests, an  otherwise  unimportant  dispute  will  do  some 
good. 


THE   IGNORANCE   OF  BISHOPS' 
CHANCELLORS. 

*~PHE  Diocesan  Chancellor  was  called  into  existence 
*     for  the  correction  of  sinners.    For  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  however  he  has  ceased  to  perform  his 
normal  functions.    The  Faculty  jurisdiction  which  he  is 
to-day  permitted  to  exercise  in  the  sphere  of  Church 
architecture  and  decoration  chiefly  serves  for  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  faithful,  and  for  a  testimony  against  any 
extension  of  the  powers  of  our  absurd  ecclesiastical 
Courts.  The  reason  for  this,  as  the  recorded  judgments 
of  our  Diocesan  Courts  Christian  show,  is  that  the 
average  Chancellor  is  as  much  out  of  place,  when  con- 
fronted with  a  nice  theological  or  historic  point,  as 
would  be  the  most  learned  member  of  the  episcopal 
bench,  if  he  were  suddenly  summoned  to  act  as  judge 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Court.    No  trouble  whatever  seems 
to  be  taken  by  the  majority  of  our  Prelacy  to  discover 
whether  the  Chancellor  whom  they  appoint  has  any 
qualifications  for  his  office.     In  most  cases  he  will 
be  a  barrister  and  by    no    means  always    a  distin- 
guished one.     It  is   improbable  that  he   will  know 
aught  of  the  Canon  Law.    Often  his  acquaintance  with 
Church  history  will  be  distinctly  more  limited  than  that 
of  a  young  lady  wfo©  has  attended  a  single  course 
of  extension  lectures  on  the  Elizabethan  epoch.  His 
theological  studies  seem  seldom  to  have  extended  much 
beyond  the  judgments  of  Lord  Penzance.    Of  the  feel- 
ings of  Churchmen,  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
their  Church  and  believe  in  their  Church  catechism,  he 
will  in  many  cases  have  no  comprehension.     But  by 
way  of  compensation  he  may  justly  pride  himself  on 
the  splendid  audacity  that  rushes  into  the  mysteries 
wherein  the  angels  fear  to  tread.    He  is  probably  ready 
in  his  judicial  discretion  to  indicate  the  mode  in  which 
the  faithful  in  their  private  prayers  should  or  should  not 
approach  their  Maker. 

To  illustrate  the  truth  of  our  criticism,  it  may  be  well 
to  recall  a  very  recent  judgment  of  one  of  these  presi- 
dents of  our  Courts  Christian.  The  gentleman  in 
question,  Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey  K.C.,  is  a  lawyer  of 
high  distinction,  though  his  fame  has  been  won  chiefly 
in  the  highly  uncanonical  field  of  the  law  relating  to 
limited  companies.  Three  bishops  have  recentlv  con- 
ferred chancellorships  upon  him  and  as  the  official 
principal  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  following  case.  A  generous 
donor  had  offered  to  present  to  Paignton  Church  in  the 
Exeter  diocese  a  carved  oak  screen  surmounted  with  a 
crucifix  and  the  figures  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin  and 
S.  John.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  proposed 
rood  would  have  added  a  new  charm  to  a  singularly 


interesting  and  historic  church.  The  matter  was 
j  brought  before  the  parish  vestry,  which  unanimously 
petitioned  for  the  erection.  (It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  it  was  proved  before  the  Chancellor  that  in  Paignton 
Church  the  services  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  that  even  the  Eucharistic 
j  vestments  are  not  used.)  There  was  therefore  not  the 
slightest  ground  on  which  the  most  timid  Protestant 
could  fear  an  outbreak  of  superstitious  fanaticism  from 
1  the  erection  of  the  figures.  The  vestry's  approval 
being  obtained,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  Bishop's  Court  for  a  faculty  and  the  ques- 
tion therefore  arose,  whether  the  erection  of  a 
rood  in  an  Anglican  church  was  lawful.  Now  to  the 
Chancellor  and  to  the  petitioners  it  was  common 
ground,  that  there  is  no  statute,  article,  canon,  or 
rubric  which  declares  the  representation  of  a  sacred 
scene  in  either  painting  or  sculpture  in  an  Anglican 
I  church  to  be  illegal.  Indeed  the  contrary  was  distinctly 
established  by  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
!  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  the  reredos  in 
Exeter  Cathedral.  Was  however,  it  may  be  asked, 
such  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  as  was  here  pro- 
posed justifiable  on  Anglican  principles  ?  Bearing  in  mind 
that  this  scene  has  appeared  in  stained-glass  windows 
'  in  our  churches  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  the 
question  might  fairly  seem  ridiculous  to  a  logical  mind. 
However  we  are  able  on  this  matter  to  supply  Mr. 
1  Chadwyck  Healey  and  his  friends  with  the  exact 
views  of  the  person  most  entitled  to  understand  the 
Elizabethan  reformation,  to  wit  Queen  Elizabeth  herself. 
Let  them  take  up  the  Zurich  letters  in  the  Parker 
Society's  publications  and  read  what  Bishop  Sandys,  him- 
|  self  a  great  smasher  of  images,  says  at  page  74  in  a  letter 
written  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
after  the  breaking  of  the  roods  :  "The  Queen's  Majesty 
considered  it  not  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  nay 
rather  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  that  the  image 
of  Christ  crucified  together  with  Mary  and  John  should 
be  placed  as  heretofore  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
church  where  they  may  the  more  readily  be  seen  by 
all  the  people."  The  writer  in  the  same  letter  adds 
that  in  respect  to  the  public  destruction  of  images  in 
which  he  took  part  as  a  royal  commissioner  (a  piece  of. 
vandalism  on  which  as  we  shall  see  our  learned 
Chancellor  imagines  that  the  Church  of  England  spoke 
her  mind  for  all  time)  he  came  very  nigh  to  being 
deprived  of  his  Bishopric. 

But  is  exact  law  on  the  point  needed  ?  Well,  the 
other  day  the  late  Dean  of  Arches,  Sir  Arthur  Charles, 
j  whose  decisions  are  of  course  binding  on  the  Chancellor 
of  Exeter,  allowed  the  erection  of  a  chancel  screen  with 
a  rood  similar  to  the  one  which  we  are  now  considering 
in  a  London  church  S.  Anselm's  Pinner.  In  so  doing 
this  learned  ecclesiastical  lawyer  explained  that  the  mere 
possibility  that  such  an  ornament  may  give  offence  to 
certain  persons  of  Puritan  proclivities  is  not  a  legal 
objection  to  its  erection.  But  even  here  the  matter 
does  not  rest.  For  still  more  recently  a  theologian  of 
eminence,  who  is  far  from  being  a  High  Churchman, 
to  wit  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  consecrated  a  church 
near  this  very  Paignton  containing  a  rood,  and  stated 
that  in  an  architectural  decoration  of  this  kind  there  is 
nothing  whatever  idolatrous. 

So  much  then  for  the  law  and  the  doctors.  Now  for 
the  Chancellor.  At  the  commencement  of  his  judgment 
he  made  it  clear  that  the  hideous  outbreak  of  iconoclastic 
fanaticism  which  marked  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  which  the  great  Queen  herself  so  strongly  con- 
demned, and  over  which  so  Protestant  a  poet  as  Spenser 
shed  tears  of  shame,  appeared  to  him  to  constitute  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  art.  This  being  Mr.  Chadwyck 
Healey's  judgment,  it  was  still  unnecessary  for  him  to 
go  on  to  add  "  Other  decorative  and  obviously 
innocent  adjuncts  to  the  screen  might  be  found  ",  for 
they  suggest  the  very  painful  idea,  that  this  judge  of  a 
Court  Christian  sees  something  not  "  obviously  innocent " 
in  a  representation  of  the  death  of  Christ.  It  would 
however  have  been  interesting-  if  only  a  hint  had  been 
given  as  to  the  "adjuncts"  which  he  would  have 
substituted  for  the  Saviour,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
S.  John.  If,  as  he  imagines,  the  iconoclastic  vandalism 
of  the  Elizabethan  Commissioners  is  the  test  to  which 
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the  modern  Court  Christian  is  bound  to  conform,  then 
no  figure  of  a  person  reputed  to  be  a  saint,  Scriptural 
or  otherwise,  would  "be  lawful,  for  Sandys  and  his  merry 
men  smashed  not  only  rood  lofts,  but  every  kind  of  holy 
image  and  would  have  certainly  ground  to  powder  the 
Exeter  Cathedral  reredos.  From  this  point  of  view 
however  a  bust  say  of  Lord  Penzance  or  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  would  doubtless  have  been  an  innocent 
adjunct ;  anything  more  Scriptural  tending  to  idolatry. 
If  however  the  learned  Chancellor  agrees  with  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  nearly  all 
his  fellow-Churchmen  in  thinking  that  a  group  of 
sacred  figures  may  be  a  lawful  Church  decoration,  he 
himself  repudiates  the  argument  that  he  has  sought  to 
draw  from  the  sacrilegious  brigandage  of  Reformation 
days.  Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  subject, 
another  point  in  this  remarkable  deliverance  must  be 
noted.  The  Chancellor  informs  us  that  the  proposed 
rood  screen  was  arranged  in  a  way  made  familiar  by 
"Roman  precedent",  an  extraordinary  observation  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to- 
day dispenses  with  screens.  It  would  be  as  sensible 
for  the  learned  Chancellor  to  describe  himself  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  official  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as 
Vicar-General  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  he  holds  an  office 
which  is  of  distinctly  mediaeval  origin. 

The  worst  thing  however  about  the  judgment  was  that 
after  making  a  practical  admission  that  the  law  was 
doubtful,  the  Chancellor  concluded  by  saying  that  in 
his  opinion  such  an  erection  as  the  proposed  rood  was 
"  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  ".  No  reason  for  this 
opinion  was  assigned.  Some  extraordinary  dicta  of 
Lord  Penzance  quoted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  judg- 
ment suggest  however  that  the  learned  gentleman  may 
be  afraid  that  the  representation  might  put  religious 
thoughts  into  the  heads  of  people  who  happened  to  be 
saying  their  private  prayers  in  church.  Some  however 
will  wonder  whether  Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey  was  not 
unconsciously  reflecting  the  feelings  of  that  large  class 
of  modern  society,  that  objects  alike  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Crucifixion  in  a  picture  and  to  its  pro- 
clamation from  the  pulpit. 

Any  way  the  fact  remains  that  though  law,  religion 
and  history  were  on  its  side,  though  every  guarantee 
that  even  the  Court  of  Arches  could  suggest  was  given 
against  any  danger  of  abuse,  an  unfortunate  parish  has 
seen  its  unanimous  petition  rejected,  and  itself  deprived 
of  a  munificent  gift  by  the  arbitrary  "  discretion  "  of  a 
gentleman  whom  the  world  knows  only  as  a  company 
lawyer.  We  still  trust  that  Sir  Arthur  Charles'  suc- 
cessor at  the  Arches  may  be  able  to  do  for  Paignton 
what  Sir  Arthur  himself  did  for  S.  Anselm's  Pinner. 
However  this  extraordinary  judgment  shows  that  in  our 
modern  Courts  Christian  it  is  the  devout  believer  in 
historical  Christianity,  who  is  marked  out  for  suspicion 
and  repression,  a  fact  which  explains  if  it  does  not 
justify  much  of  the  so-called  ecclesiastical  disloyalty. 


FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION. — VI. 

THE  remark  with  which  we  closed  the  last  article  as 
to  the  danger  to  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  which  must  follow  the  more  rapid  growth  of 
the  manufacturing  industries  abroad,  and  especially  in 
those  countries  which  are  and  have  been  the  principal 
external  sources  of  supply  of  the  food  requirements  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  one  which  needs  and  deserves 
further  amplification.  Consciously  or  otherwise  it  has 
been  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  fiscal  controversy. 
The  danger  is  no  insubstantial  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion, but  a  real  and  material  one  which  the  electorate 
of  this  country  should  grapple  with  and  overcome. 
The  policy  and  method  by  which  this  danger  may  best 
be  met  need  not  be  discussed  here.  That  a  solution 
to  the  problem  will  be  attained  in  the  end  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt. 

Let  us  state  the  problem  briefly  and  in  a  way  which  will 
appeal  with  equal  force  to  both  the  combatant  parties 
in  this  great  question.  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  we  have  in  this  country  drawn  off  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  from  the  production  of  articles  of 
food  to  the  production  of  manufactures,  to  be  employed 


in  exchange  for  food  procured  abroad.  If  this  had  not  been 
done,  there  would  be  at  the  present  about  one  and  a  half 
million  more  hands  engaged  in  this  country  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  industrial  classes  have  been  swelled 
by  this  considerable  accession  of  labour  units,  'and 
industrialism  has  developed  to  an  extent  it  could  never 
have  hoped  to  do  otherwise.  Manufactures  have  been 
stimulated,  factories  and  workshops  have  been  erected, 
railways  have  been  constructed,  and  ships  bave  been 
built  to  aid  and  assist  this  new  movement.  Capital  has 
been  invested  in  huge  amounts  to  lubricate  the  com- 
plex machinery  of  the  new  economic  regime.  Mean- 
while the  working  classes  have  acquired,  with  con- 
siderable labour  and  patience,  the  skill  and  experience 
which  have  given  their  products  an  entry  into  every 
country  of  the  world.  To  be  compelled  to  retreat  from 
the  advanced  positions  which  they  have  after  so  much 
labour  taken  up  would  be  disastrous.  In  a  rearguard 
action,  such  as  a  step  so  serious  would  involve,  the  loss 
to  both  capital  and  labour  would  be  immense.  Their 
interests  are  so  inextricably  bound  up  that  the  injury  to 
one  must  cause  the  ruin  of  the  other. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  antique  fiction  of  a 
"capital  which  is  perfectly  mobile"  no  longer  holds 
good.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  if  capital  prove  un- 
remunerative  in  one  direction,  it  can  easily  and  readily 
be  withdrawn,  and  applied  more  remuneratively  in  other 
directions.  A  large  portion  of  the  capital  is  invested  in 
plant  and  machinery  whose  value  must  be  written  oft 
entirely  if  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do.  The  capital 
invested  in  this  form  becomes,  therefore,  "fixed"  and 
immovable.  The  manufacturing  concern  is  quite 
exceptional  which  could  divert  even  20  per  cent,  of 
its  capital  into  "more  remunerative"  works.  The 
demoralising  effect  of  his  manufacturing  experience 
on  the  capitalist  proprietor  would  probably  lead  him, 
even  then,  to  fight  shy  of  further  industrial  works.  He 
would  prefer  to  invest  his  residue  in  gilt-edge  securities 
here  or  abroad,  securing  a  return  for  himself,  though  no 
longer  finding  employment  for  labour. 

If  this  be  true  for  capital  it  is  no  less  true  for  labour. 
The  desire  to  combat  competition  at  home  and  abroad 
has  necessitated  economies  of  production  such  as  could 
only  be  realised  by  extreme  specialisation  in  every  stage 
of  production.  Every  worker  now  contributes  only  in  a 
minute  degree  to  the  ultimate  product.  Whether  it  be 
the  production  of  a  coat,  a  nail,  or  a  pin,  any  number  of 
workers  may  have  been  employed  before  the  article  is 
completed.  A  modern  electric  incandescent  lamp  passes- 
through  a  hundred  or  more  separate  stages  before  it 
leaves  the  works  ready  for  use.  This  fact  while  it  has 
been  of  immense  advantage  in  reducing  costs  and  hence 
in  finding  new  markets,  and  retaining  old  ones,  has 
made  the  labourer  more  than  ever  dependent  on  his 
employer.  Skilled  labour  is  no  longer  mobile,  just  as. 
we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  with  manufacturers'  capital, 
and  his  lot  is  cast,  now  more  than  ever,  with  that  of 
the  capitalist. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  our  industries  may  be 
inferred  from  the  figures  for  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  estimated  by  Lord  Goschen 
that  in  1902  four-fifths  of  the  total  food  requirements 
of  this  country  were  obtained  from  abroad.  Confining 
our  attention  to  those  descriptions  of  produce  which 
are  and  can  be  produced  on  British  farms,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  value  of  the  food  imports,  exclusive  of 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  maize,  amounted  in  that 
year  to  ^165,000,000  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  con- 
sumption. A  similar  calculation  for  a  period  only  twenty 
years  ago  would  show  that  the  imports  of  this  class 
of  produce  did  not  then  exceed  35  per  cent,  of  the  total 

1  requirements.  Allowing  for  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  interval,  it  is  clear  that  in  less  than  a  single 
generation  our  dependence  on  imported  food-supplies 
has  more  than  doubled. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that 
we  now  obtain  43  per  cent,  of  our  total  meat  require- 
ments, nearly  80  per  cent,  of  our  wheat  requirements, 
66  per  cent,  of  our  butter,  and  about  50  per  cent,  of 
our  cheese  from  abroad.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
these  proportions  were,  16  per  cent,  for  meat,  48  per 
cent,  for  wheat,  46  per  cent,  for  butter,  and  37  per  cent, 
for  cheese.    The  absolute  increases  of  imported  foods 

I  are,  of  course,  greater  than  are  here  indicated,  since.- 
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in  the  interval  the  population  has  increased  by  about 
30  per  cent. 

Turning  from  this  country's  requirements  to  our  I 
sources  of  supply  we  find  that  while  the  population  of  ' 
the  United  States,  our  principal  wheat-supplying 
country,  has  increased  in  numbers  between  1880  and 
1900  from  50  to  76  millions,  or  by  52  per  cent.,  her  ! 
wheat  area  has  increased  from  about  34  to  about 
42  million  acres,  or  by  23^  per  cent.  only.  Her  total 
area  under  corn  of  all  kinds  has  increased  in  an  even 
smaller  ratio.  Between  1885  and  1900  this  area  rose 
from  136  to  158  million  acres,  or  by  16.V  per  cent.  only. 
It  is  thus  abundantly  clear  that  the  United  States' 
demand  for  corn  is  very  rapidly  overtaking-  her  supply, 
and  in  less  than  twenty  years  it  is  possible  that  she  will 
require  for  her  own  use  every  bushel  of  corn  she  can 
raise.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Russian  Empire, 
our  chief  corn-supplying  country  after  the  States, 
whose  total  corn  area  appears  to  have  increased  by 
12  per  cent.,  while  her  population  has  increased  by 
nearly  20  per  cent.  The  continued  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Germany  makes  her  a  keener  bidder  every  year 
in  the  world's  market  for  her  corn.  Even  now  she 
draws  immense  quantities  of  grain  from  Russia,  the  ! 
Balkan  States  and  America.  The  tendency  is,  there- 
fore, that  as  a  country  like  the  United  States  becomes 
diminishingly  dependent  on  other  countries  for  her 
supplies  of  manufactured  goods,  because  she  will  then 
make  them  for  herself,  she  will  at  the  same  time  cut  ! 
down  her  exports  of  food-stuffs  with  which  she  formerly 
purchased  them.  On  the  other  hand  less  "  self-con- 
tained  "  countries  like  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany  may  grow  increasingly  "industrial",  and 
import  more  food  each  year  for  her  increasing  popu- 
lations. 

It  is  just  at  this  point,  when  the  necessity  for  new 
sources  of  supply  is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  situation 
•in  Canada  gives  us  hopes  of  combating  the  threatening 
danger.    That  country,  with  a  population  of  about  55 
million  people,  and  a  territory  larger  than  that  of  the  1 
United  States,  and  not  less  rich  in  natural  resources,  is  ! 
bidding  fair  to  become  the  corn  mart  of  the  world.  The  1 
United  States  Government  expert  in   1901,  referring 
to  Manitoba,  the  North-Western  Territories,  and  the 
Western  parts  of  Ontario,  says  that  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  the  available  wheat  area  is  at  present  culti- 
vated.   He  concludes  with  the  startling  estimate  that 
"  a  crop  from  all  the  wheat  land  tributary  to  Winnipeg 
would  produce  more  than  the  entire  world's  consump- 
tion for  one  year ".     The  area  under  wheat  in  the 
North- West  Territories  in  1903  was  840,000  acres  with 
an  estimated  yield  of  16  million  bushels.  In  the  province  ' 
of  Manitoba,  with  its  area  of  41  million  acres,  a  very 
moderate  estimate  indeed  would  put  at  least  half  this 
land  as  suitable  for  successful  corn-growing.    The  land 
.  actually  cultivated  in  1902  was  only  two  million  acres,  j 
and  produced  47  million  bushels.    Manitoba  alone  is  thus 
capable  of  yielding  450  million  bushels  of  wheat  annually.  ; 

The  position  is  such  that  it  is  obviously  desirable  for 
this  country  in  her  own  interests  to  induce  the  Canadian 
population  to  expend  her  capital  and  energies  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  As  Canada  fills  up,  she  will  need 
an  increasing  quantity  of  manufactures  which  she  will  : 
be  able  to  procure  most  cheaply  and  advantageously 
•by  direct  exchange  with  England  for  her  corn,  meat  j 
and  dairy  produce  and  other  products  of  agriculture. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  City  has  received  a  sharp  reminder  of  the  con- 
tingencies attaching  to  war  in  which  a  European 
Power  is  involved.  It  had  almost  seemed  that  after 
many  months — even  years  —  of  patience  a  revival, 
spreading  practically  to  every  department  of  finance,  j 
was  to  bring  a  greater  measure  of  prosperity  all  round. 
And  then  the  unexpected  happened  as  it  usually  does. 
It  was  quite  remarkable  how  calmly  the  markets  re- 
garded the  Russian  outrage  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
week,  that  is  in  so  far  as  reflected  in  quotations,  but 
the  check  to  business  was  positive  and  to  our  knowledge 
the  volume  of  fresh  purchases  both  on  investment  and 
speculative  account  which  was  cancelled  by  telegram  on 
Monday  was  very  considerable.    The  general  feeling  of 


course  was  that  with  the  entire  Continental  press  against 
Russia  a  prompt  apology  and  reparation  would  be  at  once 
forthcoming,  but  as  time  slipped  by  with  nothing  but  a 
doubtful  telegram  from  the  Tsar,  the  misgivings  gained 
strength  and  on  Wednesday  the  markets  were  ev  idently 
in  a  state  of  tension  which  needed  little  encourage- 
ment to  slip  into  panic.  The  strongest  spot  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  South  African  mining  market, 
which  is  of  course  very  largely  a  most  sensitive 
reflection  of  the  Paris  Bourse,  but  although  prices 
sagged  somewhat  the  resisting  force  was  excellent 
and  confirms  the  opinion  of  good  judges  that  we  were — 
and  may  be  still — on  the  eve  of  a  substantial  improve- 
ment. If  the  mining  market  can  withstand  the  strain 
of  the  past  week  it  must  be  beyond  dispute  that  the 
position  is  perfectly  sound  :  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  should  this  country  be  forced  into  war  the 
influences  which  govern  all  markets  must  apply  here 
also,  so  that  one  cannot  advise  purchases  at  the  present 
time.  The  long-discussed  Rhodesia  Banket  company 
has  been  "introduced"  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  sponsors  have  not  seen  fit  to  publish  full  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  properties  with  reports  from  re- 
sponsible engineers  as  to  prospects  and  values.  We 
note  with  satisfaction  that  certain  financial  writers  of 
repute  have  dealt  strongly  with  the  omission  to  which 
we  refer  :  this  practice  has  been  consistently  denounced 
in  these  columns  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  issuing 
houses  are  pursuing  a  short-sighted  policy  which  will 
be  eventually  to  their  own  detriment.  We  welcome 
therefore  the  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  Goerz  and  Co. 
in  connexion  with  the  flotation  of  the  Van  Dyk  Pro- 
prietary Mines,  as  the  document  is  a  clear  statement  of 
fact  which  permits  the  ordinary  investor  to  understand 
what  he  is  invited  to  subscribe  to  and  what  is  still 
more  desirable  the  shareholder  in  the  parent  com- 
pany is  offered  a  participation  before  market  speculators 
have  deprived  him  of  the  chance  of  acquiring  an 
interest  except  at  an  inflated  figure. 

Fluctuations  in  the  American  railroad  market  have 
been  very  violent,  but  here  again  the  future  is  dependent 
on  the  political  situation  and  it  would  be  the  maddest 
gamble  to  offer  positive  advice.  Our  information  is 
that  the  general  economic  conditions  in  the  States  are 
excellent — -the  absorbing  power  of  the  community  has 
been  demonstrated  on  several  occasions  recently  in  the 
issues  of  first-grade  bonds,  and  we  regard  the  outlook 
for  the  investor  in  the  well-managed  transcontinental 
lines  as  quite  satisfactory. 

The  issue  of  1,500,000  Water  Stock  came  at  an 
unfortunate  time  and  about  30  per  cent,  went  at 
,£92  115.  6d.  which  is  only  is.  6d.  above  the  tender 
price  of  ^92  10s.  The  Corporation  of  Woodstock 
has  also  been  unlucky  in  appealing  to  the  public 
just  now  although  the  issue  is  underwritten  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  Standard  Bank  of 
South  Africa  its  ultimate  success  is  assured  ;  the 
public  however  are  not  familiar  with  the  minor  muni- 
cipalities of  Cape  Town,  several  of  whom  require 
loans  on  excellent  security  be  it  said,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  fine  advertisement  had  the  present 
loan  been  many  times  over  subscribed  as  it  might  well 
have  been  a  week  or  two  ago.  We  understand  that  a 
debenture  issue  is  shortly  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  an 
influential  Capetown  ,  importing  house  and  if  political 
developments  are  satisfactory  the  prospectus  may 
appear  before  our  next  issue — a  5  per  cent,  debenture 
on  the  security  which  we  understand  is  to  be  pledged,  is 
well  worth  attention. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

THE  most  interesting  announcement  that  has  been 
made  for  a  very  long  time  past  in  connexion  with 
Life  assurance  is  the  one  which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Hand-in-Hand  Insurance  Society.  It  amounts 
to  nothing  less  than  the  abolition  of  the  bonus  system, 
and  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
whole  future  of  Life  assurance  throughout  the  world. 
These  may  seem  exaggerated  statements  but  there 
are  good  reasons  for  making  them.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  the  system  of  giving  bonuses  had  its 
origin  in  ignorance  of  the  actual  cost  of  providing 
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assurance  protection  ;  but  as  the  experience  in  regard 
to  assured  lives  has  accumulated,  it  has  become 
possible  to  predict  accurately  the  future  mortality  of 
policy-holders.  The  only  other  elements  which  enter 
into  the  cost  of  Life  assurance  are  the  expenses  of 
management,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  officials 
01  a  company,  and  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  earned  upon 
the  funds.  The  latter  is  the  only  feature  that  is  at  all  I 
uncertain  in  predicting  the  cost  of  Life  assurance  pro- 
tection. The  Bonus  system  is  cumbersome  and 
inconvenient  in  the  extreme :  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  involves  the  payment  of  high  rates  of 
premium  and  provides  for  the  return  to  the  policy-holder 
of  the  superfluous  extra  which  he  pays.  Especially 
in  inferior  companies,  the  bonuses  fluctuate  from  time 
to  time,  sometimes  yielding  very  poor  results  to  the 
policy-holders.  In  selecting  a  Life  policy  under  the 
present  system  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  proba- 
bilities as  to  the  future  profits  of  Life  assurance  com- 
panies, which  is  a  task  that  none  but  the  expert  can 
accomplish  satisfactorily.  The  great  majority  of  people 
would  much  prefer  to  have  an  absolutely  guaranteed 
contract,  provided  they  were  certain  that  in  taking 
such  a  policy  the  insurance  company  was  not  making 
too  much  profit  out  of  the  payments  made. 

The  announcement  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  is  that  at 
the  end  of  this  month  it  will  cease  issuing  to  new 
policy-holders  contracts  which  participate  in  the  future 
profits  of  the  society.     Instead  of  letting  the  results 
depend  upon  the  surplus  to  be  earned  in  the  future, 
they  are  absolutely  guaranteed.     There  are  several 
forms  of  policies  which  ma}'  be  taken.    The  amount  of 
the  sum  assured  may  remain  uniform  and  the  premiums 
are  unaltered  throughout  the  whole  period  for  which 
they  have  to  be  paid  :  or  the  premiums  may  remain 
uniform  throughout  and  the  sum  assured  be  increased 
by  a  guaranteed  addition  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  :  or 
the  sum  assured  may  remain  uniform  and  the  premiums 
be  reduced  from  time  to  time  by  a  fixed  percentage. 
The  last  two  plans  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  with- 
profit  policies  which  have  been  issued  for  several  years 
past  by  the  Hand-in-Hand,  and  to  which  we  have 
frequently  referred  as  being  among  the  most  lucra- 
tive policies  which  can  be  obtained.     The  difference 
is  that  the  benefits  which  formerly  depended  upon 
the  maintenance  of  surplus  are  now  definitely  guaran- 
teed.   It  is  not  possible  to  give  too  emphatic  a  welcome 
to  the  important  change  which  is  being  introduced  ; 
nor   would    it    be   possible  for    any  insurance  com- 
panies  but   the  very  best  to  issue  such  a  policy  as 
this.     In  order   to    give    such    benefits    a  company 
must  work  economically  and  occupy  a  financial  position 
of  unassailable  strength.    No  actuary  dare  commit  his 
company  to  permanent  guarantees  of  this  character 
without  feeling  certain  that  they  are  justified  by  the 
experience  and  position  of  the  office  ;  and  there  are 
very  few  Life  assurance  companies  at  the  present  time 
able  to  take  so  bold  and  so  wise  a  step.    This  new 
departure   should  do   much  to  make  Life  assurance 
popular,  and  to  make  it  easy  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  inferior  Life  assurance  companies.    The  bonus 
system  was  justified  by  ignorance,  and  ignorance  having 
given  place  to  knowledge  the  bonus  system  is  justifiable 
no  longer.    It  is  inconvenient  ;  it  tends  to  disguise  the 
merits  of  the  best  companies  ;  it  has  faults  innumer- 
able ;  but  the  new  policy  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  should 
go  a  long  way  towards  abolishing  the  whole  system. 
There  is  no  office  so  well  fitted  for  taking  such  an 
important  step  as  the  Hand-in-Hand.    It  is  the  oldest 
insurance  society  in  existence  :  it  values  its  liabilities 
on  a  stronger  basis  than  any  other  insurance  company 
in  the  world,  and  is  consequently  able  to  sell  absolutely 
guaranteed  benefits  upon  terms  which  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  best  results  of  other  offices  contingent 
upon  their  future  profits  being  maintained. 


THE  GUARDIAN  OF  THE  MYSTERIES. 

TF  we  glance  down  the  ranges  of  human  history,  one 
J-  fact  appears  to  shine  out  clearly  among  much  that 
is  contradictory,  baffling  and  obscure.  One  seems  to 
see  the  crowds  of  humanity,  pushing  and  jostling  this 
way  and  that,  and  the  soi-disant  Expert  ever  reaping  a 


sure  harvest  from  the  confidence  which  vast  numbers 
of  the  crowd  repose  in  him.  And  one  also  perceives 
that  those  races  and  groups  of  men  which  have  evolved 
themselves  to  the  front  are  such  as  have,  among  other 
things,  managed  to  appraise  this  individual  most  cor- 
rectly and  have  distinguished  him  from  what  we  may 
call  the  genuine  and  honest  Authority.  These  con- 
siderations apply  to  all  departments  of  human  thought 
and  action — whether  it  be  among  religious  creeds 
(where  he  holds,  perhaps,  his  snuggest  position),  war 
affairs,  business,  politics,  or  art,  this  subject  or  that, 
the  soi-disant  Expert — the  Guardian  of  the  Mysteries — 
the  Mandarin — the  High  Priest — sits  atop,  erect  upon 
his  golden  throne,  smiling  down  upon  the  crowd  that 
struggle  beneath  him.  "Pass  through  my  turnstile  ", 
he  seems  to  say,  "and  pay  in  your  money  or  give  up 
your  quest.  This  is  the  only  channel  to  right  in- 
formation ". 

It  is,  of  course,  immediately  obvious  that  we  must  all 
of  us  in  the  case  of  any  subject  we  approach  endeavour 
to  get  the  best  opinion  upon  it,  and  the  problems  for 
plain  men  seeking  guidance  are  how  to  discern  this 
highest  authority,  and,  having  found  him,  how  to  in- 
state him  and  subsequently  keep  him  from  degenerating 
into  sophisticated  dishonesty.  This  last  process  is  un- 
fortunately only  too  frequent.  How  often  do  we  see 
the  hitherto  honest  authority  gradually  fossilising  into 
a  Guardian  of  the  Mysteries  !  Installed  at  first  into 
his  position  by  reason  of  his  knowledge,  his  wisdom, 
or  his  vigour — either  or  all — for  a  while  he  fills  his  place 
well.  Gradually,  however,  he  wearies  of  the  needful 
energising,  and  wishing  to  toil  less  and  yet  retain  his 
authority  undiminished,  he  allows  himself  to  think  it 
is  his  personality  which  is  of  value  ;  he  lessens  his 
study  and  his  receptivity  and  becomes  at  length  a  sort 
of  self-contemplating  Buddha,  gazing  in  rapt  ecstasy 
at  the  pit  of  his  own  stomach  :  "I  say — so-and-so — 
and  I  am  the  Expert,  vide  my  past  achievements  and 
first-class  certificates."  The  talisman  which  shall  keep 
him  from  this  sort  of  decay  is,  it  seems,  first  of  all  an 
absolute  honesty  of  mind  (a  none  too  common  gift)  and 
next  that  he  keep  ever  before  him  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
his  own,  so  to  say,  dead  personality  that  entitles  him  to 
his  position  ;  not  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  John  Smith, 
but  the  fact  that  he  happens  to  be  the  best  medium  for 
light  on  his  particular  subject. 

All  the  above  may  seem  woefully  platitudinous,  yet 
if  so  it  is  a  platitude  which  is  incessantly  ignored 
and  therefore  bears  repeating.  Further  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  Guardian  of  the  Mysteries  is  so  fully 
occupied  in  fortifying  his  own  position,  that  he  has  no 
sufficient  time  to  study  and  think  over  the  subject  on 
which  he  claims  to  dictate.  As  the  greatest  authority 
on  his  own  highly  technical  subject  once  remarked, 
"One  ought  to  spend  two  hours  every  day  sitting  in 
one's  chair  and  thinking".  This  your  charlatan  Ex- 
pert never  can  afford  to  do,  nor  indeed  does  he  wish 
to  do  so  ;  his  time  is  fully  and  often  pleasantly  occu- 
pied in  polishing  up,  cleaning  out,  and  sounding  his 
own  trumpet,  and  he  hardly  considers  his  "subject" 
at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  it  affects  himself.  He 
acts  therefore  solely  on  the  principle  which  guides 
those  astute  gentlemen  who  plaster  the  peaceful  fields 
alongside  our  railways  with  their  pill  and  pickle  ad- 
vertisements. If  you  see  the  two  words  Perks  and 
Pickles  often  enough  in  juxtaposition,  you  are  likely  to 
turn  to  Perks  when  you  want  your  pickles.  Of  course 
a  certain  amount  of  this  is  inevitable  in  all  life  ;  indeed, 
useful  and  necessary. 

Thus  far  for  the  Authority  himself,  and  how  he  may 
keep  himself  straight.  Now  for  us  who  seek  to  select 
and  follow  him — How  are  we  to  discern  the  right 
Authority  ?  In  truth  there  is  a  touchstone  whereby  the 
genuine  may  be  discerned  from  the  spurious,  but  it  is 
indescribable — for  it  is  "  intuitional  ".  Those  who  have 
clear  intuition  can  "tell"  the  honest  expert  from  the 
humbug  expert,  but  they  cannot  easily  give  their 
reasons  ;  and  if  they  attempt  to  do  so  will  in  all  proba- 
bility bungle  the  explanation. 

A  fine  example  of  discerning  and  utilising  the  best 
authorities  was  afforded  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
William  I.  That  great  ruler  was  a  straightforward, 
clear-minded,  honest  man — probably  not  a  man  of 
great  talents  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  phrase,  but 
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nevertheless  possessed  of  one  of  the  highest  and  rarest 
gifts,  the  faculty  of  judging  men — the  artistic  faculty  to 
perceive  the  varying  talents  (or  want  of  them)  in  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ;  and  he  had,  further,  the 
sense  to  select  the  best  men,  and  act  on  their  advice, 
and  support  them.  And  a  dozen  instances  of  the 
same  genius  in  choosing  men  of  "  good  counsel  ",  in 
business  affairs,  political  life,  or  the  professions,  will 
occur  to  anyone  who  has  spent  much  time  amid  those 
spheres. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  fear  we  are  bordering  on 
regions  into  which  intrusion  is  near  to  blasphemy  or 
treason,  and  trifling  with  the  foundations  of  religion  or 
loyalty  ;  let  us  hasten  to  tell  him  he  will  find  nothing 
of"  the  sort  in  these  concluding  lines.  As  to  religion, 
if  people  would  remember  that  it  is  a  matter  which 
finds  its  true  sanctions  on  the  spiritual  plane,  they 
would  worry  less  as  to  the  fabric  of  their  temple,  and 
whether  it  is  built  of  oak  or  iron,  diamond  or  gold  ; 
and  as  to  political  sovereignties,  it  is  only  where  they 
are  based  on  false  assumptions  that  what  is  said  here 
will  impinge  on  them.  And  for  thrones,  these  are  in- 
herited, in  the  normal  course  of  stable  governments, 
from  immediate  blood-predecessors,  and  have  therefore 
little  to  do  with  the  topics  we  are  just  now  trying  to 
consider.  The  rules  of  heredity,  too,  apply  equally  to 
kings  and  carpenters,  bootmakers  and  scientists.  The 
son  inheriting  much  of  his  father's  nature  is  also  apt  to 
meet  at  an  early  age  with  the  same  influences  as  his 
father  met,  and  is,  to  that  extent,  the  better  fitted  to  his 
task ;  while  the  prestige  that  a  rightful  successor  to  a 
throne  legitimately  possesses  makes  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  his  claim  to  his  constitutional  position.  Does 
anyone  suppose,  for  example,  that  if  he  were  suddenly 
substituted  for  our  present  gracious  Sovereign  he  could 
carry  out  the  latter's  work  equally  well  ?  Danger 
might  creep  in  if  the  occupant  of  a  throne,  wishing 
to  increase  his  power,  attempted  to  wrest  to  himself 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  influence  wielded  by  others. 
Such  is  a  common  habit  among  bad  sovereigns,  or 
sovereigns  with  bad  counsellors,  or  rulers  whose  power 
is  based  on  deception.  In  the  cases  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  example  ;  both  these  sup- 
port their  strivings  after  over-weening  power  by 
evoking  transcendental  sanctions — duly  wrapped  up  in 
mystery. 

In  truth,  daylight  is  the  cure  for  all  these  mischiefs,  as 
well  as  the  illuminant  of  justly  founded  claim.  When 
sufficient  light  is  let  in,  things  are  seen  in  their  real 
proportions  and  no  honest  wielder  of  power  need  fear 
it  ;  the  more  it  shines  the  more  his  position  is  esta- 
blished, for  it  is  seen  how  real  are  his  true  claims,  how 
he  is  by  the  very  nature  of  circumstances  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 

As  a  concrete  and  eminently  modern  instance  of  our 
line  of  thought  in  tilting  at  the  Guardians  of  the 
Mysteries,  take  the  case  of  the  most  wonderful  human 
phenomenon  that  has  been  witnessed  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years,  the  absorption  of  Western  applied 
science  by  Japan  and  the  pushing  of  it,  as  it  seems, 
even  beyond  the  confines  it  had  yet  reached  when 
she  first  approached  it.  For  while  the  whole  recent 
development  of  Japan  seems  a  miracle,  the  most 
astonishing  feature  of  it  is  the  amazing  readiness 
with  which  the  Japanese  have  discarded  the  fetters 
woven  by  their  former  Guardians  of  the  Mysteries. 
It  may  perhaps  be  answered  that  to  some  extent 
the  facts  of  modern  Japanese  development  prove  the 
contrary  of  these  theories,  since  the  Japanese  learnt 
much  of  their  military  science,  for  example,  from  the 
Western  professors  of  war,  who  taught  them.  But 
in  reality  this  argument  will  not  hold,  for  the  Japanese 
'have  very  markedly  displayed  what  we  are  throughout 
pleading  for — an  alert  willingness  to  seek  teaching 
from  genuine  technical  authorities,  but  no  blind  or 
meaningless  acceptance  of  their  dicta  if  they  found 
these  were  unsound  or  out  of  date.  It  will  be  "noticed 
that  they  have  adhered  to  what  is  the  keystone  of 
all  European  military  success— patriotic  discipline — a 
thorough  control  by  the  supreme  staff — careful  attention 
to  detail — clear  adhesion  to  the  main  object  to  be  at- 
tained, &c.  &c.  —  but  have  discarded  what  is  the  damna- 
tion of  much  European  military  work,  the  fossilised 
wooden  habit  of  being  ruled  by  textbook  precedents  and 


formulas,  to  the  exclusion  of  fresh  and  live  thought. 
They  are  thus  continually  readjusting  theory,  discard- 
ing unsuitable  rules  and  searching  out  fresh  ways  of 
attaining  their  point,  while  always  adhering  to  good 
main  principles. 

Again  take  our  own  question — this  matter  of  Fiscal 
Reform.  What  a  stupendous  uproar  against  daylight 
has  been  raised  here  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Mysteries  ! 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  views  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong, 
but  what  is  indisputably  necessary  is  that  the  questions 
which  his  views  play  upon  should  be  considered  afresh 
from  time  to  time— and  most  especially  just  now — that 
inquiry  should  not  be  quashed  nor  regarded  as  intrinsi- 
cally outrageous  because  those  representing  certain 
vested  interests  think  it  better  for  themselves  that  we 
should  keep  to  the  old  roads.  The  very  accusation 
which  is  often  hurled  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  —  that  he 
is  a  turncoat — gives  away  the  position  of  those  who  thus 
cavil  at  him,  if  it  means,  as  it  can  only  mean,  that  he 
:  is  ready  to  put  on  any  coat  in  which  the  best  work 
!  can  be  done. 

As  one  of  the  most  frequent  mischiefs  in  youth  is  a 
too  eager  and  unsettling  pursuit  of  novelty  for  its  own 
sake,  so  one  of  the  surest  proofs  of  fossilising  middle 
age  (which  to  the  best  minds  never  comes  on  at  all) 
is  a  dread  of  fresh  ideas  as  fresh  ideas. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  us  put  it  thus — let  the 
ordinary  citizen  beware  of  authority  when  it  gets 
pompous  and  mystical — when  it  refuses  to  speak  out 
clearly,  and  indulges  (in  answer  to  a  plain  question), 
either  in  wordy  generalities  or  a  cloud  of  unintelligible 
side  talk — for  when  he  sees  this  coming  about,  he  may 
reasonably  suspect  that  his  authority  is  fossilising  into 
a  Guardian  of  the  Mysteries.         Bartle  C.  Frere. 

===== 

PROVINCIAL  GALLERIES. 

THE  Birmingham  Gallery  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
securing,  through  the  liberality  of  a  small  body 
of  donors,  a  rich  collection  of  drawings  by  Rossetti 
and  Burne-Jones.    Mr.    Fairfax    Murray's  collection, 
numbering  some  five  hundred  drawings,  was  offered  to 
|  the  Print  Room,  but  it  is  difficult  for  a  department  so 
I  poorly  endowed  to  pay  the  large  sum  that  was  required 
j  for  a  single  purchase.    All  manner  of  competing  claims 
have  to  be  considered  ;  it  would  not  have  been  reason- 
able to  buy  the  collection  as  a  whole,  and  very  likely 
selection  was  not  possible.    A  provincial  gallery  on  the 
'  other  hand  is  almost  bound  to  limit,  in  some  way,  its 
field  of  purchase,  and  is  freer  to  concentrate  on  par- 
ticular schools.     The  Birmingham  Gallery  has  done 
this  very  successfully  under  Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis' 
j  direction,  and  by  careful  watching  of  opportunities  and 
j  the  generosity  of  wealthy  citizens  (for  there  is  prac- 
:  tically  no  annual  endowment)  it  has  been  possible  to 
I  get  together  a  fine  set  of  Preraphaelite  pictures.  The 
connexion   of  Burne-Jones    with   the  town   added  a 
patriotic    interest    to    the    line    taken,    and  justifies 
what  might  have  been  thought  an  excessive  purchase 
j  of  his  drawings  in  the  case  of  another  gallery.  For 
it  must  be  owned  that  though  there  are  many  fine 
|  examples  of  his  work,  and  few  of  the  latest  and  poorest 
kind,  the  effect  of  this  collection  suffers  from  some 
monotony  and  reduplication.     Later  on  it  might  be 
good  policy  to  effect  exchanges  with  other  galleries  of 
some  part  of  the  excess.     It  is  different  with  the 
Rossettis  ;  the  creative  variety  and  absolute  power  are 
i  so  much  greater,  and  the  collection  contains  several  of 
his  very  finest  drawings.   For  example  there  are  studies 
for  the  Oxford  frescoes  at  a  moment  when  his  design- 
ing force  was  at  its  highest  (the  Print  Room,  fortu- 
nately, has  a  first-rate  example  from  this  series)  ;  there 
is  a  study  for  the  head  of  the  lover  in  the  Magdalen 
composition,  which  shows  not  only  his  invariable  com- 
posing power  but  a  nervous  keenness  in  the  forms 
which  was  afterwards  lost.    There  is  also  such  a  de- 
lightful excursion  from  the  groove  in  which  his  art  ran 
j  as  the  early  watercolour  of  the  "  Laboratory  ".  There 
is  the  head  of  the  woman  in  "  Found  ",  the  only  valid 
part  of  that  project,  a  lovely  drawing  for  the  "Mariana" 
and   others   of  the   Tennyson  series,  the  sketch  of 
Tennyson  himself,  a  head  of  Rossetti's  mother  and 
many  more. 
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The  purchase  is  therefore  a  valuable  and  interesting 
one  in  itself,  but  it  is  also  notable  as  an  example  of  how 
purchases  ought  to  be  made,  and  more  particularly  as 
an  example  in  method  to  the  provincial  galleries 
generally.  Last  summer  it  was  abundantly  established 
that  in  the  case  of  our  metropolitan  gallery  purchase  by 
a  large  committee  was  a  hopeless  way  of  doing 
business,  and  still  more  when  that  committee  consisted 
of  artists  belonging  to  one  exhibiting  society.  The 
result  was  shown  to  be  that  such  a  committee  acts  as 
a  trade  union  would  act,  buying  only  the  works 
exhibited  in  their  own  gallery,  and  keeping  up  the 
prices  of  the  exhibitors  by  purchasing  at  figures  far 
beyond  the  open  market  value.  For  anything  outside 
there  was  complete  indifference,  and  what  was  outside 
happened  to  include  much  of  the  important  painting  of 
the  time.  The  neglect  of  the  Preraphaelites  in  particular 
by  the  Chantrey  purchasers  was  the  opportunity  of  the 
provincial  galleries.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  stepped 
in  where  the  Academy  failed,  and  Birmingham  gave 
Mr.  Wallis  a  free  hand  up  to  the  limit  of  the  money 
available.  This,  as  Mr.  Wallis  explained  to  the 
Chantrey  Committee,  was  the  secret  of  his  success. 
Having  chosen  a  director  in  whom  (with  good  reason, 
as  it  has  turned  out)  they  had  confidence,  the  committee 
of  the  Corporation  allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by 
him  in  making  purchases,  and  when,  for  lack  of  time,  it 
w  as  impossible  to  consult  with  them  without  losing  the 
picture,  Mr.  Wallis  felt  sure  enough  of  his  ground  and 
of  their  support  to  conclude  the  purchase  and  have  it 
approved  afterwards.  Now  one  can  appreciate  well 
enough  the  difficulties  of  the  committees  that  manage 
corporation  galleries.  The  members  feel  themselves  re- 
sponsible to  the  ratepayer,  even  when  the  purchases  (as  at 
Birmingham)  do  not  come  from  the  rates.  If  they  have 
no  strong  artistic  conviction  themselves,  they  may  well 
feel  alarmed  at  having  to  defend  purchases  against 
the  well-known  type  of  busybody  who  writes  to  the 
papers  to  denounce  any  unfamiliar  work  of  art  as  an 
eyesore.  Against  this  sort  of  thing  the  function  of  a 
committee  that  understands  its  business  is  to  form  a 
wall  of  flint,  and  let  their  chosen  director  work  safely 
inside.  Unfortunately  the  corporation  committees 
generally  have  not  yet  reached  the  pitch  of  wisdom  of 
the  Birmingham  authorities.  Instead  of  taking  the 
responsibility  and  acting  as  a  defence  to  a  competent 
director  against  ignorant  busybodies,  they  assume  the 
director's  duties  themselves,  make  their  own  purchases, 
and  reduce  the  director  of  the  gallery  to  a  mere 
curator,  a  servant  who  takes  the  orders  of  the 
committee. 

What  happens  as  the  result  of  this  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness ?  Occasionally,  of  course,  a  man  not  only  of  real 
taste  and  knowledge  serves  on  such  committees,  but 
one  who  is  able  to  impress  his  views  on  the  committee 
generally.  Hence  the  spasmodic  good  purchases 
which  we  see.  On  the  other  hand  buying  is  affected 
by  the  type  of  committee-man  who  loves  the  opportunity 
of  patronage  and  exercises  it  ignorantly.  But  in  the  main 
the  members  of  such  committees  are  modest  men,  who 
have  their  personal  preferences  in  art  but  are  too  distrust- 
ful of  their  own  judgment  to  press  them,  and  therefore 
look  about  for  some  outside  authority.  Such  an 
authority  they  have  sought,  till  now,  and  it  was  natural 
enough  they  should  seek  it,  in  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  history  of  the  Chantrey  collec- 
tion has  been  repeated  in  the  formation  of  the  provincial 
collections.  This  tendency  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
manner  in  which  purchases  are  generally  made.  When 
the  Academy  and  other  summer  exhibitions  close,  the 
unsold  pictures  go  on  a  tour  in  the  provinces,  and  the 
rule  is  that  purchases  for  the  permanent  collection  are 
made  from  these  annual  exhibitions  and  paid  for  out  of 
the  gate-money.  Now  not  only  has  it  been  the 
tradition  in  these  exhibitions  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Academy  in  the  importance  attached  to 
various  artists,  but  the  Academy  has  frequently  an 
active  hand  in  the  arrangement,  Academicians  being 
un  ited  in  turn  to  go  down  to  hang  the  gallery  in  con- 
sultation with  some  local  representative.  Whether  or 
not  their  advice  is  directly  sought  in  making  purchases, 
the  influence  exerted  in  this  and  other  ways  is  a  strong 
one,  and  the  committees,  playing  for  safety,  reproduce 
in  their  own  collections  the  kind  of  choice  that  has  been 


so  thoroughly  condemned  in  the  case  of  the  Chantrey 

collection.  The  same  thing,  it  may  be  said  incidentally, 
!  is  true  of  the  Colonial  galleries  that  are  in  the  habit  of 

seeking  academical  advice.  The  provincial  galleries, 
1  accordingly,  which  are  limited  by  the  machinery  of  no 
t  trust  in  their  purchases  and  are  free  to  do  the  best  thev 
[  can  for  themselves,  have  yet  suffered  greatly  by  confiding 

in  the  authority  of  the  society  that  perverted  Chantrey's- 
J  scheme. 

When  they  have  fully  realised  this  state  of  affairs 
I  have  no  doubt  the  provincial  galleries,  whose  number 
keeps  growing,  will  assert  their  independence  and 
perhaps  offer  an  example  to  London  itself.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  good  example  set  by  Birmingham  in 
securing  a  competent  director  and  giving  him  a  free 
hand.  Another  hopeful  sign  is  the  admirable  exhibition 
just  closing  in  the  youngest  of  the  galleries,  that  of 
Bradford.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  impression  it 
produced  on  a  critical  foreign  observer,  much  interested 
in  English  art.  He  found  a  satisfactory  representa- 
tion of  modern  as  well  as  of  older  painting  in  this 
country,  such  as  he  failed  to  find  elsewhere.  The 
exhibition  has  been  as  successful  as  it  was  welL 
planned,  and  leaves  a  large  sum  in  the  hands  of  its 

!  promoters.  No  announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
use  to  which  this  money  will  be  applied,  but  if  the 

1  Bradford  authorities  should  make  the  beginnings  with, 
it  of  a  collection  of  modern  English  work  as  well 
selected  as  this  first  exhibition,  and  as  free  from  the 
trade-union  exclusiveness  that  has  ruled  too  long,  they 
will  ha\  e  taken  a  step  not  only  important  for  them- 
selves, but  one  that  may  be  followed  by  a  general 
advance. 

It  is  tempting  to  speculate  what  might  be  done  with 
a  few  thousands,  even,  in  judicious  buying,  but  my 
'  space  for  the  present  is  exhausted  and  I  must  leave  the 
subject  for  some  other  day.  D.  S.  MacColl. 


MR.  MANNERS'  ENTERPRISE. 

THE  attention  of  scientific  persons  is  called  to  the. 
following  remarkable  theory.  The  sea  is  made 
salt,  we  are  told,  by  rivers  incessantly  running  into  it 
after  filtering  through  salt-beds.  This  process  goes  on. 
daily,  hourly — nay,  every  moment  a  large  amount 
of  salt  must  be  poured  into  the  ocean.  Concur- 
rently a  process  of  evaporation  goes  on  :  if  it  did  not 
there  would  soon  be  no  rivers.  But  as  the  sea 
evaporates  and  the  vapour  ascends  to  the  heavens  to 
form  clouds  and  provide  the  umbrella-makers  with  a 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  the  salt  is  left  behind. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  the  least  scientific 
i  that  this  being  the  case  the  sea  must  gradually  be 
I  getting  more  and  more  salt  ;  its  density  must  be 
increasing,  so  that  it  is  no  idle  dream  that  some  day 
the  Atlantic  will  have  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the 
Dead  Sea  or  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  U.S.A.  We  are  what 
suns  and  winds  and  waters  make  us,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  the  far  future  the  earth's  entire  popu- 
lation may  become  Israelites  or  Mormons.  And 
the  thing  may  go  further.  We  may  some  day 
be  able  to  go  to  America  on  foot,  or  by  train  ;  and 
prudent  shipowners  will  at  once  insure  against  this 
contingency.  This  theory  has  never  been  questioned 
by  any  scientist  of  any  eminence  because  I  invented 
it  all  by  myself  and  have  kept  it  absolutely  a  secret 
until  now  ;  and  I  hope  to  have  my  name  preserved  for 
posterity  in  the  text-books  as  the  originator  of  the 
Runcimaniac  hypothesis.  Newton,  Darwin,  and  I 
shall  be  together. 

I  mention  it  here  for  two  reasons,  partly  to  indulge 
the  legitimate  pride  of  an  original  thinker,  partly  be- 
cause since  making  the  discovery — two  minutes  ago — it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  here  we  have  a  parable.  Mr. 
Charles  Manners  has  just  sent  me  an  account  of  his 
opera  project  for  the  benefit  of  Sheffield,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  just  as  the  sea  is  slowly  becoming  solid 
so  the  vast  sea  of  musical  criticism  and  comment  is 
also  thickening  as  the  stream  of  suggestions  and  good,  if 
cheap,  advice  flows  into  it.  I  alone  have  told  Mr.  Manners 
I  enough  to  enable  him  to  make  his  fortune  ten  times  over. 
'  Soon  we  shall  be  able  to  march  over  this  mass  dry-shod 
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to  our  America — a  national  opera.  In  fact  so  much  has 
been  written,  and,  what  is  worse,  printed,  on  the  sub- 
ject that  a  path  may  have  to  be  cut  through  it  so 
that  we  may  cross  it  as  the  Jews  allege  that  they 
passed  over  the  Red  Sea.  This  Sheffield  scheme  is 
very  much  more  important  than  at  first  appears.  Mr. 
Manners,  as  I  have  several  times  remarked,  does  a 
good  deal  of  writing  and  talking — as  we  all  do — but  he 
does  more  :  he  forms  plans  and  carries  them  out. 
Someone  in  a  Sheffield  newspaper  objected  to  his 
frequent  repetitions  of  such  time-worn  curiosities  as 
"Maritana"  and  "The  Bohemian  Girl".  Mr.  Manners, 
his  soul  aflame,  retorted  that  these  works  drew  large 
audiences  and  paid  the  expenses  of  fine  works  that  did 
not  pay  their  own  way  ;  and  he  offered  to  give  perform- 
ances of  the  fine  works  on  a  large  scale  if  someone 
would  guarantee  the  expenses.  He  added  that  should 
there  be  a  profit  he  would  give  it  to  a  charity,  and,  to 
speak  as  the  vulgar,  that  fetched  'em  !  I  dare  say  the 
people  who  have  accepted  the  offer  are  very  worthy 
persons  and  musical  enthusiasts,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
disparage  their  efforts  ;  but  I  feel  compelled  to  ask  them 
why,  music  being  so  poor  and  opera  absolutely  destitute, 
they  should  be  robbed  and  made  to  pay  for  other  things. 
Why,  if  the  present  venture  results  in  a  profit,  should 
not  the  money  be  hoarded  against  the  time  when 
Sheffield  will  have  a  permanent  opera  of  its  own,  or 
even  with  a  view  of  repeating  the  experiment  next  year  ? 
Perhaps  Mr.  T.  Walter  Hall,  who  took  Mr.  Manners  at 
his  word,  knew  the  people  he  would  have  to  deal  with, 
people  of  the  sort  that  support  our  great  musical 
festivals  and  gladly  pay  to  be  entertained  by  music  and 
musicians  provided  that  musicians  and  music  gain 
nothing.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Hall  accepted  the  offer,  an 
agreement  has  been  drawn,  an  agreement  in  which  I 
perceive  the  devilish  hand  of  the  lawyer  in  that  jargon 
which  lawyers  themselves  cannot  understand  and  fight 
over  for  months,  their  clients  paying  the  expenses — and 
Sheffield  is  to  have  a  week  of  opera  on  a  grand  scale. 
"Tristan",  "  Tannhauser  ",  "Carmen"  and  "Faust" 
will  be  given,  also  "  Mignon"  and  "  Lajuive"  ;  and  one 
evening  will  be  devoted  to  an  entertainment  that  reminds 
me  of  a  gala  programme  at  Covent  Garden  :  the  first  acts 
of  "Siegfried",  "The  Valkyrie"  and  "Lohengrin". 
An  "influential  committee"  has  been  formed,  and  the 
surplus,  if  any,  will  be  given  to  the  Sheffield  University  I 
fund.  The  prices  are  moderate,  the  highest  being 
10s.  6d.  for  a  stall,  and  Mr.  Manners  undertakes  to 
combine  the  forces  of  his  two  opera  companies,  and  to  ! 
have  the  same  scenery,  dresses,  orchestra  &c.  as  he 
employs  in  London. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield, 
unlike  some  of  the  knives  they  make,  are  sharp  ;  but 
they  will  prove  themselves  very  blunt  and  dull-witted  if 
they  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  scheme.  Here  we 
have  at  last  a  form  of  musical  festival  that  one  can 
conscientiously  and  unreservedly  encourage.  "  The 
Messiah  ",  "  Samson",  "Judas  Maccabeus  ",  "  Elijah  " 
and  "  S.  Paul  " — these  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but 
one  does  not  want  everlastingly  to  be  hearing  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  more  recent  works. 
"Tristan"  is  no  greater  a  work  of  art  than  the 
"Messiah",  but  after  listening  to  the  "Messiah" 
fifteen  hundred  times  it  is  a  welcome  change.  It 
appears  to  me  a  wicked  waste  of  money  that  a  pro- 
vincial town,  such  as  Sheffield  itself  for  instance, 
should  organise  a  huge  festival,  fetch  down  singers, 
players,  even  conductors,  from  London  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  have  three  or  four  fevered  days 
of  repetitions  of  works  which  our  grandfathers  I 
and  their  grandfathers  dozed  through  ere  we  were 
thought  of.  I  reckon  that  every  festival  puts 
back  the  clock.  English  people,  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  only  one  sort  of  music,  oratorio  music, 
inevitably  find  it  difficult  and  in  many  cases  impossible 
to  understand  any  other  sort.  At  least  nine  out  of 
every  ten  English  students  have  a  disability  to  conquer 
before  they  can  commence  to  compete  with  their  Con- 
tinental rivals  who  have  from  the  beginning  heard  all 
styles  of  music.  And  see  what  the  festivals  do  for  our 
composers.  A  fee  of  a  hundred  guineas  or  so  is  offered 
for  a  cantata,  but  it  has  to  be  written  to  a  pattern  with 
plenty  of  work  for  the  chorus — with  or  without  reason 
the  chorus  must  be  kept  busy,  and  if  a  tender  maiden's 


lament  has  to  be  given  to  the  basses,  so  much  the 
worse — it  has  to  wind  up  with  a  chorus  and  a  high  C 
for  the  soprano  soloist,  and  anything  new  in  it  means 
damnation  and  death.  It  is  not  at  alt  wonderful  that 
the  cathedral  organists  of  this  country  are  such  dull 
dogs.  They  grind  out  their  chants  and  hymns  all  the 
year  round  and  then  by  way  of  variety  they  get  the 
"  Messiah  "  !  Mr.  Manners'  week  of  opera  is  infinitely 
better  than  that,  and  it  will  be  a  great  thing  if  it  teaches 
only  one  town  that  there  are  newer  things  in  music  ;  and 
Sheffield  should  at  the  same  time  understand  that  on  the 
Continent  every  town  of  its  importance  has  opera  of  the 
same  quality  not  for  one  week  of  the  year,  but  all  the 
year  round. 

One  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Sheffield  is  not 
encouraging  opera,  but  opera  is  encouraging  Sheffield. 
Sheffield  might  encourage  opera  by  devoting  the  profit 
of  the  week  to  a  fund  to  ensure  more  frequent  operatic 
performances  in  future,  but,  instead,  the  profit  is  to  go 
to  a  university.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  profit  Mr. 
Manners  will  be  working  a  week  for  nothing.  Opera 
has  never  been  encouraged  in  this  country.  London 
did  nothing  for  it  last  year.  Royalty  has  never  done 
anything  for  it,  though  Sir  Augustus  Harris  and  his 
company  used  to  go  down  to  Windsor  and  return  laden 
with  honours  and  a  silver  inkstand.  Perhaps  it  is  as 
well :  we  do  not  want  royalty  meddling  with  our  art. 
The  case  of  the  German  Emperor  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
warning  ;  Mr.  MacColl  has  told  us  of  his  interference 
with  painting,  and  when  he  tried  his  omnipotent  hand  at 
opera  he  drove  von  Billow  into  mourning  (not  the  mere 
chancellor,  the  great  artist).  A  young  fool  may  be 
amusing  and  even  admirable  ;  an  old  one  is  pitiable  :  but 
what  are  we  to  say  of  a  middle-aged  fool  ?  However,, 
there  is  no  such  danger  in  England.  The  danger  lies 
in  the  apathy  of  the  British  public  and  its  firm  con- 
viction that  any  profit  made  by  music  ought  to  go 
anywhere  rather  than  to  the  musicians.  We  cannot 
expect  Mr.  Manners  to  be  eternally  working  without 
remuneration,  and  instead  of  asking  him  to  do  so  we 
ought  to  have  committees  formed  in  every  part  of  the 
country  with  the  sole  object  of  ensuring  as  many  opera 
performances  as  possible  every  year.  The  profit  should 
go  to  a  fund  for  opera  ;  for  from  the  beginning  we 
must  avoid  the  vitiating  principle  that  music  must  save 
the  ratepayer's  pocket. 

I  will  return  to  this  subject  as  soon  as  some  details 
reach  me  of  the  various  schemes  now  under  considera- 
tion. No  excuse  need  be  made  for  devoting  so  much 
space  to  the  matter,  for  the  whole  future  of  music  m 
England  is  bound  up  with  the  question  of  permanent 
opera. 

John  F.  Runciman. 


MR.  PINERO'S  DOLL. 

ONE  of  those  periodical  outbursts  which  amused 
Macaulay  has  abruptly  ceased.  The  shadow  of 
Bellona,  vast  and  dark,  has  obscured  Mr.  Pinero's  doll. 
Patriotism  has  overridden  the  sense  of  propriety,  and 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  write  letters  to  the 
more  sensational  newspapers,  signing  themselves 
"  Indignans  "or  "  Quo  Usque  Tandem  ?  "  and  enclos- 
ing their  cards,  have  turned  their  attention  from  Mr. 
Pinero  to  Admiral  Rojdestvensky.  We  shall  not  now 
see  fulfilled  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  desire  that  Mr.  Pinero's 
play  should  be  publicly  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man—or was  it  the  doll  itself  that  was  to  be  hanged  ? 
Whichever  it  was,  I  doubt  whether,  in  any  case,  the 
ceremony  would  have  been  consummated.  Mr.  Stead 
is  a  neophyte,  and  has  scant  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pinero's 
record.  That  record  is  familiar  to  the  playgoing  public, 
and  consequently  the  agitation  against  Mr.  Pinero's 
doll  was  half-hearted  behind  its  surface  of  fury.  The 
public  knew  that,  however  much  appearances  might  be 
against  him,  Mr.  Pinero  could  not  really  have  been  try- 
ing to  corrupt  them.  He  has  always  done  his  best 
to  edify.  He  has  always  been  strong  on  atonement, 
nor  have  his  unrighteous  ever  flourished  like  the  green 
bay-tree.  The  Profligate  blew  out  his  brains.  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  poisoned  herself.  Iris  was  driven  forth  into 
the  night — there  to  perish  miserably,  or  be  reclaimed, 
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like  her  sister  in  "The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt",  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  Always  has  Mr. 
Pinero  been  on  the  side  of  the  angels  ;  and,  if  he  has 
mixed  with  the  apes,  it  has  been  ever  as  an  intrepid 
member  of  the  angelic  secret  service.  If  he  has  some- 
times seemed  to  be  running  with  the  light  and  frivolous 
hare,  it  has  ever  been  as  an  avant-courier  of  the  highly- 
moral  hounds.  True,  in  "The  Gay  Lord  Ouex  ",  the 
avenging  pack  had  not  overtaken  its  quarry  before  the 
final  fall  of  the  curtain  ;  but  everyone  felt  that  it  must 
have  merely  missed  the  scent.  Everyone,  I  think,  in 
his  heart  of  hearts — -everyone  except  Mr.  Stead — feels 
likewise  about  "A  Wife  without  a  Smile".  Its 
appearances  would  look  black  against  anyone  but  Mr. 
Pinero.  Anyone  but  he  would  stand  convicted  of  im- 
propriety. In  his  case,  it  is  felt,  there  must 
be  some  unfortunate  mistake.  And  so,  indeed,  there 
is.  Mr.  Pinero  has  received  in  audience  the  representa- 
tive of  a  daily  newspaper,  and  has  spurned  the 
factitious  doubts  of  his  rectitude.  He  does  not,  he 
declares,  envy  the  minds  of  those  who  have  read  an 
indelicate  meaning  into  his  doll.  This  declaration  is  as 
final  as  it  is  superfluous.  It  leaves  us  nothing  to  say 
but  that  we,  whose  state  Mr.  Pinero  does  not  envy, 
cannot  but  envy  him  his — cannot  but  envy  a  man 
whose  mind  is  so  untainted  that  he  never,  in  repeated 
rehearsals,  foresaw  that  we  might  find  an  indelicate 
meaning  which  was  bound  to  be  staring  all  of  us  in  the 
face. 

Please  read  no  irony  into  the  foregoing  sentence.  My 
aim  was  quite  simple  and  straightforward.  It  was  but 
to  extenuate  our  offence.  Mr.  Pinero  is  evidently  very 
much  shocked  by  us.  Doubtless  he  means  to  put  us 
into  a  play,  showing  how  prurient  people  must  always 
come  to  a  bad  end  (unless,  by  some  lucky  chance  in  the 
last  act,  a  clergyman  steps  in  to  reclaim  them).  I  ap- 
peal to  him  for  a  lenient  view  of  our  case.  The  effect 
produced  by  "A  Wife  without  a  Smile"  does  not 
really  convict  us  of  pruriency.  It  does  not  convict  us 
of  always  thinking  about  certain  facts  which  are  not 
publicly  discussed,  or  of  taking  delight  in  searching 
out  things  that  might  be  distorted  into  sly  references  to 
these  facts.  I  admit  that  there  is  no  real  impropriety 
in  the  play.  If  what  happens  in  the  play  had  hap- 
pened in  real  life,  and  if  these  events  had  subsequently 
been  sifted  in  a  court  of  law,  then  it  would  be  found, 
through  collation  of  evidence  as  to  time  and  place 
and  so  forth,  that  the  antics  of  the  doll  were  no  proof 
of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  anyone.  But  a 
theatre  is  not  a  court  of  law.  A  judicial  verdict  is  one 
thing ;  a  theatrical  impression  is  another.  And,  the 
world  being  what  it  is,  I  cannot  see  how  the  average 
adult  could,  in  the  course  of  "A  Wife  without  a 
Smile",  escape  the  impression  that  the  doll  meant 
just  that  which  he,  were  he  a  judge  summing  up 
on  the  bench,  with  all  the  evidence  in  retrospect,  would 
absolve  it  from  meaning.  Even  if  he  grasped  the 
limitation  of  the  doll's  actual  significance,  he  would 
surely,  nevertheless,  be  beset  by  the  doll's  glaring  sug- 
gestiveness.  The  suggestiveness  would  have  been  less 
glaring  if  the  doll  had  not  been  manipulated  as,  on  the 
night  of  my  visit,  it  was  manipulated  at  Wyndham's 
Theatre.  Mr.  Pinero  has  disclaimed  responsibility  for 
that  mode  of  manipulation.  Perhaps  the  mode  has 
since  been  altered.  In  no  case,  however,  could  the 
suggestiveness  be  destroyed.  And,  anyhow,  the  altera- 
tion had  not  been  made  at  the  time  when  the  protests 
were  raised.  And  so  I  conjure  Mr.  Pinero  not  to  be 
angry.  No  man  should  judge  others  by  himself,  if  he 
himself  be  on  a  pinnacle.  Let  Mr.  Pinero  be  content 
with  his  own  infinite  superiority. 

The  admirable  little  "Mermaid  Society"  will  pre- 
sently be  to  the  fore  again.  Congreve,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Ford,  Vanbrugh  and  other  persons  of  the  past 
are  all  to  have  a  turn.  There  is  a  scheme  by  which  every- 
one who  subscribes  five  shillings  to  the  Society  will  be 
able  to  buy  seats  at  half  the  usual  price.  Subscriptions 
will  be  received  by  the  President,  Mr.  Philip  Carr,  at 
3  Old  Palace  Chambers,  Old  Scotland  Yard,  Whitehall 
— an  address  worthy  of  his  aims. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


NIGHT  IN  THE  VALLEY. 

"yyAVES  of  the  gentle  waters  of  the  healing  night, 
Flow  over  me  with  silent  peace  and  golden 
dark, 

Wash  me  of  sound,  wash  me  of  colour,  down  the 
day  ; 

Light  the  tall  golden  candles  and  put  out  the  day. 

Smells  of  the  valley  gather  round  me  with  the  night  : 
Honey  is  in  the  wind  and  salt  is  in  the  wind, 
Like  a  drugged  cup  with  hot  sweet  scents  of  sleepy 
herbs 

And  sharp  with  fiery  breaths  of  coolness  in  the 
cup, 

Wind  of  the  sea,  wind  of  the  valley,  drunken  wind. 

Out  of  the  valley,  voices  ;  hark,  beyond  the  hedge 
A  long  deep  sigh,  the  human  sighing  of  a  beast  ; 
Under  the  eaves  the  last  low  twitter  in  the  thatch  ; 
Across  the  valley,  harsh  and   sweet,  the  patient 
whirr 

Of  the  untiring  bird  that  tells  the  hours  of  night. 

Else,  silence  in  the  valley  while  the  night  goes  by 
Like  quiet  waters  flowing  over  the  loud  day's 
Brightness,  the  empty  sea,  and  the  vexed  heart  of 
man. 

Arthur  Symons. 


AMERICANS  AND  THE  BLUE. 

THE  interview  is  the  first  of  the  American  social 
customs  that  has  come  over  with  the  Rhodes 
scholars  ;  and  it  suggests  several  possibilities  not 
wholly  agreeable  in  the  prospect.  In  accordance  with 
Mr.  Rhodes'  belief  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  while 
reading  men  as  a  rule  will  not  run,  many  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  are  athletes  first  and  students 
second.  If  we  may  believe  what  has  been  reported — 
though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  interviewers  from 
the  days  of  Herodotus  have  often  been  willing  victims 
of  tall  stories— Queen's  Club  next  Easter  is  likely  to 
abound  in  American  competitors.  Perhaps  because  they 
are  a  little  older  or  a  little  more  confident — and  the 
American  climate  develops  more  rapidly  than  ours  both 
physique  and  assurance— the  new  freshmen  are  credited 
with  achievements  unheard  of  in  freshmen.  We  may 
perhaps  except  two  athletes  sent  from  Charterhouse,  of 
whom  one,  it  was  noised,  had  run  the  school  hundred  in 
9*  sees.,  and  the  other  a  mile  in  4  min.  27  sees.  It  is 
true  that  one  failed  to  get  his  blue  and  the  other 
won  no  event.  But  supposing  that  these  American 
freshmen  should  eventually  come  more  nearly  up  to  the 
reputation  they  bring  with  them  and  finally  exer- 
cise a  preponderant  weight  in  the  athletic  club,  a 
rather  delicate  and  complicated  position  is  set  up. 

The  matches  against  Harvard  and  Yale  are  now 
more  or  less  regularly  established.  Will  Oxford  be 
judged  to  have  beaten  Harvard  if  a  deciding  event  is 
won  for  her  by  an  American  ?  The  case  is  anything  but 
improbable.  But  at  any  rate  it  will  not  occur  frequently. 
Cambridge  on  the  other  hand  will  have  American  com- 
petitors continually  against  them.  They  will  have 
good  reason  to  feel  aggrieved  if  as  members  of  an 
English  University  they  are  beaten  by  those  who  are  in 
no  sense  British  ;'  and  indeed  may  claim  that  they  are 
not  beaten  on  their  merits  if  year  by  year  deciding  events 
are  won  by  this  body  of  'graduates,  imported  from 
abroad.  This  is  the  more  likely  as  the  scholars  are 
bound  by  the  law  of  their  admission  to  be  of  excep- 
tional athletic  proficiency.  The  case  of  casual 
Americans  rowing  for  Oxford  was  of  a  different 
quality.  Certainly  on  the  last  occasion  that  this 
happened  no  Cambridge  man— if  he  cared  for  his 
1  university— would  have  felt   any   objection.    But  in 
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athletics  Oxford  also  would  scarcely  feel  proper  satis- 
faction in  her  representatives.  It  would  be  as  if  the 
club  were  yearly  packed  for  the  occasion,  after  the 
manner  alleged  against  American  clubs  at  the  time 
of  the  last  international  meeting.  This  unfairness  is  j 
increased  by  the  accident  that  some  special  events  are  j 
much  practised  in  America  and  very  little  in  England. 
Here  however  we  may  look  forward  to  the  small  com- 
pensation that  successions  of  American  victories  may 
induce  Cambridge,  after  all  these  years,  to  consent 
to  the  rejection  of  one  of  the  gymnastic  events. 

Less  obvious  but  perhaps  more  intrinsic  objec- 
tions to  the  American  representation  of  Oxford 
spring  from  the  divergent  views  held  in  the  two 
countries  on  the  manner  of  playing  the  game. 
It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Americans  that  they  are  a 
people  not  readily  absorbed.  Their  desire  to  "  lick 
creation  "  involves  a  determination  to  lick  it  into  their 
shape.  Athletically  of  course  they  will  have  some 
trouble  in  making  any  impression  on  an  Oxford  repre- 
sentative whom,  with  American  leave,  we  may  call 
in  this  connexion  Mr.  Stonewall  Jackson.  But  he  too, 
as  was  said  of  the  Confederate  general,  may  need  to 
take  up  his  stand  on  behalf  of  the  "pure  and  resolute 
virtues  of  his  people  ".  An  American  athletic  meeting, 
as  also  the  training  preliminaries,  is  conducted  on  a 
very  different  system  from  ours.  The  ring  is  packed 
with  useless  officials  to  such  an  extent  that  the  view  of 
the  crowd  and  the  general  smooth  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ing are  not  a  little  interrupted.  Officials  and  competi-  j 
tors  admit  their  friends,  it  may  be  their  friends'  friends. 
The  professional  trainer  of  the  team  is  almost  the  most 
important  person  before  or  at  the  meeting.  He  is  a 
person  who  may  give  himself  up  to  the  interviewer 
and  say,  on  the  one  side,  the  sort  of  congratulatory 
thing  that  no  undergraduate  would  care  to  have 
bruited  and  on  the  other  may  attempt,  in  his  desire  to 
score  a  point,  to  spread  untrue  and  superfluous  informa- 
tion. Utter  and  mysterious  secrecy  is  one  of  the  notes 
of  American  athletics,  in  rowing,  football  and  athletics,  j 
In  England  no  captain  or  president  would  think  of 
attempting  to  conceal  the  doings  of  his  boat  or  eleven 
or  team.  These  obvious  points  of  difference  are  of 
importance  because  in  the  case  of  athletic  sports  the 
approximation  of  English  to  American  methods  is  a 
dangerous  probability.  We  do  not  expect  to  hear  of  a 
president  of  the  O.  U.  B.  C.  telling  a  rival  spy  that  the  boat 
will  go  out  at  3  p.m.,  when  he  intends  to  row  a  course 
at  11  a.m.  ;  nor  of  a  captain  of  the  football  club  appear-  | 
ing  in  an  indiarubber  nosebag  and  shouting  mystic  ! 
call-signals  to  his  padded  three-quarters.  The  Americans 
perhaps  will  not  especially  excel  at  either  game,  though 
some  fine  football  players  may  be  expected.  But  in  j 
athletic  sports  they  are  likely  to  come  in  greater  propor-  J 
tion  to  the  front  and  the  changes  which  they  ma)-  desire 
to  introduce  are  smaller  and  more  insidious.  The  idea  of  | 
an  American  president  of  the  O.U.A.C.,  devoured  by  a 
desire  to  bring  the  meeting  into  line  with  his  native 
practice,  has  appalling  possibilities.  A  hydropathic 
establishment  at  Brighton  with  a  professional  trainer 
and  a  posse  of  professional  rubbers  would  be  but  a 
beginning.  In  these  circumstances,  though  it  is  a  long 
established  practice  of  the  committee  of  the  O.U. A.C. 
to  select  presidents  on  strictly  athletic  principles,  it  is  a 
question  worth  considering  at  Vincent's  whether  a 
foreigner  can  hold  the  presidency  of  an  English  univer- 
sity club  which  may  have  to  select  members  for  an 
international  competition. 

We  believe  that  in  most  things  Oxford  will  be  strong 
enough  to  digest  this  foreign  element.    We  do  not 
expect  to  hear  at  university  athletic  meetings  a  bark- 
ing chorus  of  Ox-Ox-Ox  Oxford;   nor  are  "fresher  ! 
breakfasts  "  much  more  likely  to  become  "  ham-doings 
with  the  juniors  "  in  deference  to  American  idiom  than 
"  Schulknabe-fruhstucke "   in   deference   to  German. 
Certainly  the  Germans,  at  present  perhaps  the  pick  of 
the  new  scholars,  are  too  tew  to  exercise  any  general  ' 
influence  on  language  or  morals.    But  we  have  not  quite 
the  same  confidence  that  the  ring  at  Queen's  Club  will  ! 
be  unpeopled  or  that  flat  races  may  not  become  "  runs  " 
and  "  dashes  ". 


THE  GARDENER'S  GENIUS. 

THE  effect  of  a  man's  trade  or  craft  on  his  tempera- 
ment is  a  subject  which  has  on  the  whole  received 
rather  slight  and  desultory  notice.  We  have,  of  course, 
the  proverbial  tags  which  label  sailors  as  jolly  spend- 
thrifts and  farmers  as  incurable  grumblers,  the  old 
stock  humours  inseparable  from  mayors  and  constables, 
and  the  like  ;  but  the  most  precise  and  circumstantial 
judgment  yet  arrived  at  in  this  direction  appears  to  be 
the  traditional  attribution  to  tailors  and  shoemakers 
of  a  thinking  quality,  melancholy  in  the  first  class, 
sceptical  and  argumentative  in  the  second,  which  tends 
to  make  them  politicians,  men  of  the  people,  apt  to  take 
more  than  their  share  in  alarms  and  commotions  of  the 
State.  This  tradition  has  reason  behind  it,  so  long  as  it 
deals  with  the  two  crafts  in  their  simple  types — the  tailor 
cross-legged  with  shears  and  goose,  the  cobbler  at  his 
awl  and  wax — not  with  modern  machinists,  the  product 
of  trades  unions  and  Factory  Acts.  The  prolonged  sit- 
ting's on  the  shopboard  or  bench,  when  the  mind  may  leave 
the  fingers  alone  to  their  mechanic  knack  and  ramble  at 
large  amongst  rights  and  wrongs  of  man  ;  the  exchange 
of  opinion  with  customers  or  neighbours  who  make  the 
shop  a  sort  of  club  ;  the  life  of  the  street  always  in  view 
through  the  window  panes  ;  such  oppc  rtunities  as  these 
are  enough  to  account  for  the  growth  of  liberal  opinions 
and  the  taste  for  res  novae.  That  thib  result  is  due  to 
something  beside  the  mere  opportunity  of  meditation 
will  be  shown  by  a  little  consideration  of  another 
calling,  fully  as  favourable  to  reflection,  not  sessile  at  a 
fixed  point  which  perhaps  is  apt  to  become  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  but  moving  in  the  radius  of  a  definite 
tether — a  trade  whose  reaction  on  its  practitioners  seems 
rarely  to  have  been  described.  The  gardener's  thoughts 
are  assuredly  as  long  thoughts  as  the  shoemaker's  or 
the  tailor's  :  the  trick  of  the  scythe  leaves  as  much 
room  for  theoretics  as  does  the  wax-end  or  the  needle  ; 
but  if  a  gardener  ever  did  take  to  building  or  re- 
pairing constitutions,  it  was  onlv  by  grace  of  the 
gulf  between  theory  and  the  risk  of  practice  ;  the 
fantasy  was  only  indulged  in  the  safe  sanctuary  of 
the  garden  walls.  Wherein  lies  the  difference  that 
while  the  men  of  thread  are  ready  with  patch  or  clump 
for  the  rubs  of  the  State,  the  digger  and  primer  seems  to 
have  no  idea  of  manuring  its  leanness  with  his  particular 
compost  or  helping  to  lop  its  excrescences  with  his 
private  blade  ?  It  may  be  worth  while  to  foUlow  up 
this  question  a  little  way  ;  it  contains  a  good  deal  of 
matter,  even  though  the  investigation  stop  at  a  safe 
distance  on  this  side  of  Platonic  classification,  or 
sources  yet  more  remote,  to  which  it  might  with  due 
expenditure  of  energy  be  carried. 

In  the  scene  in  the  garden  at  Langley,  in  Shake- 
speare's "  Richard  II.",  the  part  of  the  Gardener  sums 
almost  the  entire  matter  of  the  ethos  of  his  tribe.  The 
whole  passage  is  like  a  breath  of  cooler  air,  a  glimpse 
of  quiet  light  along  the  plain,  far  below  the  storm- 
wrapped  heights  of  the  tragedy  ;  and  the  means  by 
which  the  effect  is  obtained  are  worth  analysis.  The 
Gardener's  speech  to  the  servants,  or  under-gardeners, 
is  full  of  serene  and  detached  philosophy,  observing  the 
coil  of  the  world  outside  the  compass  of  his  pale,  com- 
paring its  disorder  and  misdirection  with  the  accom- 
plished discipline  of  his  own  province.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  scene  the  uncontrolled  passion  of  the 
Queen,  beside  herself  at  the  overheard  disaster,  is  con- 
trasted with  his  steady  judgment  and  width  of  outlook. 
He  can  afford  to  let  his  fruit-walls  wait  a  little  in  order 
to  confirm  the  fatal  news,  with  a  courtesy  resting  on 
independence  ;  tolerant  of  the  Queen's  rating,  he  will 
set  his  bank  of  rue  for  ruth  in  remembrance  of  her 
tears.  He  has  earned  his  right  to  sit  in  judgment  within 
his  own  borders  ;  the  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land 
may  run  wild  with  faction,  but  his  successions  shall  go 
on  orderly  ;  the  dangling  apricocks  must  be  bound  up, 
which  way  soever  the  crown  may  fall.  His  mind  is 
steadied  by  its  constant  dealing  with  the  primal  neces- 
sities ;  his  business  marches  with  the  motion  of  the 
greater  cycle  that  brings  round  sunrise  or  seedtime  and 
knows  no  such  accidents  as  battles  or  the  fall  of  kings. 
The  man  who  has  to  adapt  himself  every  day  to  the 
ceaseless  change  of  hour  and  season  and  the  never- 
staled  humours  of  the  weather,  acquires  (if  he  is  worth 
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his  opportunities)  an  elastic  scale  of  comparison,  an 
artistic  delicacy  of  judgment  which  no  merely  mechanic 
stationary  trade,  no  monotonous  cutting  or  stitching, 
despotic  within  the  limits  of  its  well-shrunk  or  well- 
stretched  matter,  can  hope  to  arrive  at. 

The  gardener's  physical  surroundings  generally  help 
to  fence  him  from  any  large  risk  of  practical  demagogy. 
The  stirrings  of  the  street  draw  those  other  thinking 
craftsmen  irresistibly  to  their  open  doors  ;  the  half- 
finished  job  waits  their  convenience,  the  threshold  is 
crossed,  they  join  the  movement  as  it  goes  by  :  whereas 
the  gardener,  busy  within  brick  walls  or  well-kept 
hedges,  pauses  a  moment  to  watch  the  disturbance  and 
then  turns  back  to  the  transplanted  seedlings  or  half- 
tied  graft  that  will  not  wait  for  his  leisure   or  the 
crowd's.    But  such  defences  as  these  are  only  outworks  ; 
the  true  gardener  has  within  himself  a  charm  against 
too   urgent    a   call   to   the   active   life — the  natural 
temper  of  the  georgic  life  which  Plutarch  calls  the 
philtre  of  peace.    The  true  gardener,  be  it  observed  ; 
for  not  all  who  acquire  the  gardener's  forefinger  own 
the  gardener's  soul  :  especially  since  the  growth  of  a 
temporary  fashion  for  the  refinements  of  horticulture 
and  its  literary  adjuncts,  are  there  pretenders  about. 
The  genuine  character  is  perhaps  likeliest  to  be  found 
in  the  real  working  gardener,  the  single-handed,  ten- 
hours-a-day  man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  raising  green- 
stuff for  a  critical  world  and  has  hardly  time  between 
Monday  at  seven  and  Saturday  at  five  to  look  at  the 
paradise  he  dresses  and  to  observe  the  general  effect  of 
his  work  :  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  found  in  the  head  of 
"  a  place  ",  who  has  his  deputies,  can  look  about  him, 
admire,  and  cultivate  his  taste  in  melons  or  pelar- 
goniums.   In  a  good  specimen  of  the  former  class, 
elderly,  weathered  and  mellowed  by  the  seasons,  there 
may  at  times  be  found  an  uncommon  refinement,  a  vein  j 
of  still  humour  and  a  fund  of  saving  common  sense  ; 
qualities   which  join  to   make   a   spectatorial   habit  j 
of    mind,   loose  from,  if    not   counter  to,  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  time,  a  kind  of  monastic  or  lay-brother 
temperament,   as  though   garden-walls   made  some- 
thing of  a  cloister.      But  although  it  is  among  crafts- 
men of  this  sort  that  the  true  type  is  most  commonly 
found,  the  amateur  is  not  altogether  to  be  excluded, 
so  long  as  he  is  no  mere  talk-  and  book-gardener,  no 
novice,  but  one  who  has  been  summered  and  wintered 
to  the  full  degree  of  initiation,  a  man  of  his  hands,  who 
can  take  to  himself  Pliny's  voucher  for  his  devotion, 
"re  vera  amores  :  ipse  posui".     It  is  even  possible 
that  among  the  amateurs  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
gardener's  genius  may  be  found.    Suppose  a  man  of 
moderate  parts  and  simple  tastes,  content  with  "friends, 
books,  a  garden  " — (in  view  of  modern  developments  of 
horticultural  energy,   Cowper's  doubtful  fourth  term 
may  be  safely  left  out)  :  suppose  him,  after  full  practical 
apprenticeship  to  the  ground,  somewhere  in  middle  age 
to  shake  the  yoke  a  little,  get  his  double-trenching,  at 
least,  done  by  deputy,  and  find  a  bent  back  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  contemplation.     Imagine  such  a  man 
gathering  his  choicer  pears  or  nectarines,  in  an  hour  of 
fine  autumnal  warmth  which  just  recalls  the  heat  of 
the  day,  of  hazy  air  which  pleasingly  softens  the  ranges 
of    once    stoutly   broken    glebe  ;    picture   him  rumi- 
nating on  past  harvests  and  yet  looking  forward — del 
-/fwpyos  ei?  viwa  ttXoxhtios — to  new  plans  and  ventures 
for    the   spring ;   and  the  picture   ought  to  present 
the   garden-genius    at    its    best.      It    is  in   this  age 
and   standing,  at   any  rate,  that  the   faults  of  the 
character  are  least  apparent.    For  faults  it  has  ;  the 
man  who  traces  the  descent  of  his  mystery  so  far  back 
as  the  gardener  does  will  hardly  claim  to  be  exempt 
from  frailty.    There  is  of  course  a  catalogue  of  vices 
proper  to  the  business :  a  sort  of  pusillanimity  and 
inertia  may  at  least  be  conjectured  ;  too  great  a  readi- 
ness, perhaps,  to  sit  down  and  take  one's  ease  while 
there  are  still  worlds  to  conquer  ;  a  slowness  in  respond- 
ing to  popular  enthusiasms  or  current  ideas.  There 
may  be  also  the  sin  of  making  believe  that  the  beloved 
hobby  fills  a  fated  hiatus  in  heroic  schemes  of  life, 
whereas  it  is  in  fact  only  the  natural  expression  of 
mediocrity  taking  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Medio- 
crity, whether  it  pass  here  for  a  crime  or  a  virtue,  is 
almost  a  necessary  quality  for  the  genuine  gardener's 
talent.    Perhaps  even  a  touch  of  slowness  in  the  brain 


is  needed  to  make  a  man  really  free  of  a  garden  in  all 
its  meaning  ;  it  is  the  want  of  that  kindly  lesion  which 
sends  the  strong  heads  to  till  their  garden  the  world 
in  their  own  fashion,  and  to  yield  to  "old.  Adam's 
likeness  "  the  easiest  of  victories  whensoever  a  reckon- 
ing is  made  of  the  proportion  of  achievement  to 
intent. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

"TOM  JONES"  FOR  GIRLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  hope  someone  whose  name  carries  weight 
will  raise  a  powerful  protest  against  John  Oliver  Hobbes' 
dictum  that  "the  epics  of 'Tom  Jones  'and '  Amelia 'ought 
to  be  given  to  every  girl  on  her  eighteenth  birthday  ". 
Mrs.  Craigie  is  no  doubt  an  extremely  clever  novelist 
and  dramatist,  but  her  knowledge  of  girl-nature  must 
be  exceedingly  small  if  she  gives  this  advice  in  all 
seriousness.  Her  argument  in  support  of  this  astound- 
ing statement  is  the  flimsiest  imaginable  :  trashy, 
neurotic  and  erotic  novels  are  being  produced  by  the 
hundreds,  and  read  by  the  thousands  :  "  half  the  books 
now  eagerly  gloated  over,  and  followed  as  exemplars 
of  life  as  it  should  be,  are  utterly  unfit  to  be  read  by 
girls  ",  Mrs.  Craigie  told  a  reviewer,  consequently  let 
them  read  "  Tom  Jones  "as  a  corrective!  According 
to  this  view  the  choice  lies  between  the  hysterical, 
morbid,  vulgar  novel  of  the  day — too  often  the  work  of 
the  woman-writer — and  the  outspoken,  eighteenth- 
century  coarseness  of  Fielding,  which  harmless  as  it  may 
be  to  adults  is  certainly  not  virginibus  puerisque.  It  is 
good  that  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Craigie's  reputation  should 
express  in  no  uncertain  tones  her  condemnation  of  the 
modern  novel  of  sex :  the  offspring  of  disease  and 
degeneracy,  the  begetter  too  often  of  hysteria  and 
viciousness.  But  what  a  profound  pity  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  value  of  her  words  by  naming  "  Tom  Jones  " 
as  an  antidote — the  last  book  to  be  read,  understood  or 
appreciated  by  the  English  girl  of  normal,  healthy 
instincts. 

The  choice  is  not  confined  to  these  narrow  limits  ; 
there  is  a  whole  host  of  delightful,  wholesome  books 
which  may  be  given  to  the  modern  girl  stepping  from 
maidenhood  to  womanhood  of  which  at  present  she  is 
entirely  ignorant.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  girls  of 
the  upper  middle-class  were  reading  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Anthony 
Trollope,  and  often  C.  Bronte  and  Jane  Austen  ;  to-day 
it  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  one  girl  in 
a  hundred  has  more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
any  one  of  these  great  authors.  Consequently  she 
possesses  no  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  contem- 
porary novel  and  so  falls  an  easy  victim  to  its  superficial 
attractiveness.  The  reasons  for  this  extraordinary 
ignorance  of  the  classic  novels  of  our  language  are  not 
easily  discovered,  but  it  is  certainly  partly  due  to  her 
imperfect  education,  which  would  appear  to  fit  her  to 
pass  examinations  successfully,  but  which  fails  to  make 
her  love  and  appreciate  what  is  beautiful  in  her  own 
language.  If  before  a  girl  had  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  had  read  at  school  or  at  home  some  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  literature,  if  her  mind  had  been 
trained  to  appreciate  what  is  noble,  true  and  exalted  in 
poetry  and  fiction,  if  her  imagination  had  been  culti- 
vated and  her  sympathies  broadened  it  would  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  suggest  "Tom  Jones"  as  a  substitute 
for  ■  -,  but  to  select  one  name  out  of  the  many  objec- 
tionable novels  of  the  day  would  be  invidious  and  a 
gratuitous  advertisement. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Esther  Longhurst. 


THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oriel  College,  Oxford,  21  October,  1904. 

Sir, — I  have  been  interested  in  the  review  of  Canon 
Henson's  latest  publication  which  appears  in  your  issue 
of  15  October.  May  I,  however,  call  attention  to  one 
obvious  misstatement,  viz.  that  "there  is  no  surviving 
opponent  of  importance  "  in  view  of  the  latest  critical 
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judgments  on  the  Old  Testament?    Does  not  Professor  j 
Margoliouth  survive  ?  and  has  Professor  Sayce  ceased 
to  be  of  importance  ? 

Moreover,  your  reviewer  refers  to  Canon  Henson's 
ability  in  dealing  with  evidence.  But,  if  we  are  to  have 
an  appeal  to  names,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  take  a  j 
secondary  place.  The  greatest  living  expert  in  the 
science  of  evidence  is  the  most  uncompromising  oppo- 
nent of  a  system  which,  on  this  very  score  of  evidence,  j 
he  brands  "  Pseudo-Criticism".  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Sir  Robert  Anderson. 

Trusting  you  will  accept  this  slight  emendation  to  an 
interesting  article, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  W.  Challis. 


THE   BISHOP   OF   LONDON   AND  CANON 
HENSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  Paternoster  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

21  October,  1904. 

Sir, — Your  reviewer,  in  your  issue  of  15  October, 
states  in  regard  to  Canon  Henson's  new  volume,  and 
the  controversy  about  the  Virgin  Birth,  that  the  Bishop 
of  London's  arguments  are  only  accessible  in  back  files 
of  newspapers.  May  we  mention  that  we  have  in  the 
press  a  volume  by  the  Bishop  which  will  include  both 
the  Ely  Cathedral  address  and  others  on  the  same 
subject  ?  Yours  faithfully, 

Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 


THE  SPOILING  OF  ENGLISH— AN  IRISH 
REMEDY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Belfast,  26  October,  1904. 

Sir, — A  short  residence  in  England  aroused  in  me  a 
feeling  of  compassion  for  my  brother  barbarians  which 
has  been  revived  by  the  discussion  following  your  in- 
teresting article  on  The  Trespasses  of  To.  Strangely 
enough  Mr.  Le  Sueur's  letter  suggested  to  me  the 
remedy  ("It  was  the  correcter  American  usage  which 
produced  a  somewhat  tardy  English  scrupulosity  "). 

The  establishment  of  a  national  Irish  university  has 
at  length  become  a  question  of  practical  politics.  Let 
this  university  then  have  its  seat  anywhere  in  Ireland 
south  of  the  Boyne,  provided  it  is  at  least  100  miles 
from  the  cockney  city  of  Dublin.  That  done  the 
English  youth  have  merely  to  forsake  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  for  the  new  intellectual  capital  of  Ireland. 
Contact  with  students  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  i.e.  from  the  class  that  furnishes  99  per 
cent,  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  will  do  the  rest. 
Not  only  will  To  cease  to  trespass,  but  the  final  r  (the 
idear  !)  the  unspeakable  like  (for  as)  and  a  host  of 
similar  genteel  vulgarisms  will  be  at  rest. 

Yours  sincerely, 
  D. 

THE   TRESPASSES  OF  TO. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
11  Thistle  Street,  Edinburgh,  25  October,  1904. 
Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  however 
much  the  word  "  averse  "  might  in  accordance  with  its 
etymology  seem  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  preposition 
"from"  after  it,  it  would  be  simply  pedantic  to  use  it,  and 
indeed  not  one  writer  in  a  hundred  would  do  so.  The 
Century  Dictionary  says  :  ' '  This  word  and  its  derivatives 
are  now  regularly  followed  by  '  to  '  and  not  by  '  from  ', 
although  the  latter  is  used  by  some  modern  writers. 
The  word  itself  includes  the  idea  of  from ;  but  the 
literal  meaning  is  ignored,  the  affection  of  the  mind 
signified  by  the  word  being  regarded  as  exerted  toward 
the  object  of  dislike.     Similarly,  the  kindred  terms 
contrary,  repugnant,  &c,  are  also  followed  by  '  to'." 
"  Averse  alike  to  flatter  or  offend." — Pope. 
"  He  was  not  averse  to  the  match." — Goldsmith. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Wrench. 
[Our  correspondent  seems  to  think  that  because  a 
•dictionary  says  a  thing,  it  must  be  right.    We  do  not 


agree.  "It's  in  the  dictionary"  is  not  a  more  con- 
vincing argument  than  that  "it  is  in  print".  In  this 
case  the  dictionary  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  explain 
itself,  citing  the  use  of  to  after  contrary  and  repugnant 
as  analogous  to  its  use  after  averse.  The  analogy  is 
disastrous.  Contrary  necessarily  goes  with  to,  the 
root  idea  being  to  set  A  in  front  of  B  (originally  for 
purposes  of  comparison),  bringing  two  things  together 
being  the  essence  of  the  phrase.  Similarly  with  re- 
pugnant, two  parties  cannot  fight  by  mutually  turning 
their  backs  on  one  another.  The  idea  of  aversion  is 
not  combative  or  comparative  but  loathing,  the  desire 
to  get  away  from  at  all  costs. 

It  is  a  time-worn  device  of  the  careless  speaker  to 
call  the  avoidance  of  his  mistakes  pedantry. — Ed.  S.  R.J 


EDWIN  JOHNSON'S  WRITINGS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hastings,  19  September,  1904. 

Sir, — The  notice  of  Johnson's  "  Rise  of  English 
Culture"  in  your  issue  of  17th  inst.  reaches  me  when  I 
am  away  from  home.  The  error  mentioned  by  your 
reviewer  is  probably  due  to  the  misreading  of  the 
author's  MS.  That  in  itself  is,  however,  of  compara- 
tively small  import.  Discovered  by  your  critic,  he 
suggests  that  Johnson  was  (or  ought  to  have  been) 
dismissed  from  his  professorship  because  he  could  not 
spell  Latin  nor  recognise  an  adjective  when  he  saw  it. 
If  your  reviewer  will  read  the  testimonials  to  Johnson's 
character  and  abilities  in  the  biographical  sketch  pre- 
fixed to  the  volume,  I  think  he  will  acknowledge  that 
his  suggestion  is  unjust  to  a  good  man's  memory. 

Another  arrow  shot  at  random — that  the  book  has 
been  produced  at  the  cost  of  a  "  coterie"  of  admirers — 
falls  also  wide  of  the  mark.  I  accept  all  responsibility 
for  the  publication,  believing  that  the  truth  in  it  far 
outweighs  any  error.  No  "  coterie  "  of  admirers  yet 
exists.  The  writers  of  the  testimonials  and  "  cha- 
racters "  quoted  in  the  biographical  sketch,  the  con- 
tributors to  the  publication  fund,  are  unknown  to  each 
other,  they  have  never  met  ;  and  they  are  all  personally 
unknown  to  me. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Edward  A.  Petherick. 

[Mr.  Petherick  does  not  contest  the  accuracy  of  our 
account  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  Perhaps  we 
went  far  in  laying  stress  upon  an  obvious  error.  It 
would  have  been  unjust  to  do  so  if  the  book  had 
been  sound,  but  the  whole  is  such  nonsense  that  it 
seemed  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  its  contents.  We  said 
nothing  about  the  cost  of  printing  the  book,  and  had 
not  given  the  matter  a  thought.  But  so  much  is  said 
about  the  author's  friends  and  the  value  they  put  upon 
him  that  the  case  was  to  our  mind  similar  with  that  of 
Hurrell  Froude's  "  Remains",  which  were,  as  everyone 
knows,  published  by  his  friends.  We  still  think  the 
inference  reasonable,  and  creditable  to  the  feelings,  if 
not  to  the  judgment,  of  these  people. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


MOORHEN  AND  WATERHEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  October,  1904. 

Sir, — I  am  a  Yorkshireman  born  and  bred,  and  know 
the  Durham  borderland  pretty  well.  Your  corre- 
spondent J.  C.  astonishes  me  by  saying  that,  in 
Weardale,  the  term  "  waterhen  "  denotes  the  dabchick, 
or  little  grebe,  a  bird  of  an  entirely  different  genus  from 
the  gallinule  (the  moorhen  of  the  South),  which  most 
undoubtedly  is  alonecalled  the  "  waterhen"  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  North,  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  I  can  well 
understand  a  grouse  being  called  a  "  moorhen  ",  though 
I  never,  myself,  heard  it  (the  application  is  obvious), 
but  that  so  distinct  a  "  duck  "  as  the  dabchick  should 
be  called  a  "  hen  "  of  any  kind  is  certainly  remarkable. 
But  if  it  is  so,  in  Weardale,  may  I  ask  J.  C.  by  what 
name  the  gallinule  is  known  in  those  parts  ? 

Yours  obediently, 

A  Northerner. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  APOCRYPHAL  SHAKESPEARE. 

"  Shakespeare's  Story  of  his  Life."    By  C.  Creighton. 
London  :  Grant  Richards.     1904.    185-.  net. 

""THE  genesis  of  this  work  is  so  interesting,  and,  we 
*■  may  add,  so  significant  that  we  will  leave  Dr. 
Creighton  to  give  us  its  history  which  shall  be  related 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words.  His  friend  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  who  it  will  be  remembered  was 
the  author  of  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  treatise  to 
prove  that  Nausicaa  was  the  composer  of  the  Odyssey, 
lent  Dr.  Creighton  a  copy  of  his  not  less  ingenious  and 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare.  In 
common  courtesy  Dr.  Creighton  could  not  refuse  to 
read  it,  though  he  confesses  that  the  subject  had  up  to 
that  time  little  attraction  for  him.  He  read  the  book 
and  turning  from  the  book  he  read  the  Sonnets.  He 
became  not  merely  interested  but  fascinated  by  them  : 
and  he  was  soon  compelled  to  agree  with  his  guide 
that  "  a  story  of  some  sort  was  staring  us  in  the  face  ". 
Mr.  Butler  had,  like  others,  deduced  from  a  line  in 
Sonnet  XX.  "  A  man  in  hew,  all  Hews  in  his  control- 
ling "  that  the  hero  of  the  Sonnets  was  a  youth  of  the 
name  of  "  Hews  "  or  14  Hughes  ".  Here  Dr.  Creighton 
parted  company  with  his  guide.  He  discerned  at  once 
that  "  Hewes "  was  simply  a  play  upon  one  of  the 
baronies  or  courtesy  titles  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Fitzhugh,  or  Fitzhew  and  that  the  line  properly  con- 
strued meant  "a  man  in  hew  (thy  Lord  Fitzhew) 
the  lord  of  all  the  sons  of  Hew  ".  Pushing  his 
investigations  he  was  very  soon  on  the  track  of 
another  pun  identifying  the  hero  of  the  Sonnets  with 
Pembroke.  He  had  noticed  that  the  poet  sometimes 
referred  to  the  rose-flower  in  the  Sonnets,  "  that  beauty's 
rose  might  never  die",  which  "like  a  canker  in  the 
fragrant  rose  "  for  example.  Now  among  the  Pembroke 
baronies  annexed  by  the  second  Earl  "  who  was  much 
engrossed  with  genealogy  and  heraldry"  was  "a  whole 
garland  of  ancient  and  semi-legendary  baronies  ", 
among  them  the  primary  barony  of  Parr  and  its 
pendants  Fitzhew,  Ros  of  Kendal.  Why  should  the 
poet  introduce  the  rose  ?  obviously  as  a  pun  on  Ros, 
"my  Lord  Ros,  was  what  his  mind  was  running  on, 
and  this  transformed  into  Rose  became  a  most  appro- 
priate pet  name".  Nor  was  this  all.  In  Sonnet  XIX. 
occur  the  lines 

"  Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  Lion's  paws 
And  make  the  Earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood, 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  Tiger's  yaws 
And  burn  the  long-lived  Phcenix  in  her  blood  ". 

What  have  we  here,  exclaims  Dr.  Creighton  in  rap- 
ture, but  a  reference  to  the  heraldry  of  the  Pembroke 
family?  "A  lion  with  retracted  claws,  a  tiger  with 
toothless  yaws  and  a  phcenix  are  very  nearly  the  sup- 
porters and  crest  of  the  Pembroke  arms,  the  panther 
supporter  being  changed  into  a  tiger  and  the  wyvern 
of  the  crest  into  the  more  familiar  and  equally  fabulous 
phcenix."  Such  is  the  evidence  and  such  are  the  deduc- 
tions which  convince  Dr.  Creighton  that  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  not  William  Hewes  is  the  hero  of  the 
Sonnets  and  which  reluctantly  compel  him  to  dissent 
from  his  friend  Mr.  Butler's  conclusions. 

_  But  all  this  is  merely  preliminary  to  the  astounding 
discoveries  which  similar  testimonv'and  similar  deduc- 
tions from  it  have  enabled  Dr.  Creighton  to  make. 
Among  them  are  the  following  :  that  the  "  rival  poet  " 
was  Samuel  Daniel,  who  on  the  death  of  Spenser  in 
January  1599  became  a  candidate  for  the  laureateship, 
which  though  not  technically  he  practically  obtained, 
to  the  infinite  chagrin  and  disgust  of  Shakespeare  who 
was  also  a  candidate,  and  that  this  accounts  for  "the 
caustic  and  impassioned  series  of  Sonnets  of  which  the 
first  is  '  Farewell,  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing '  " 
that  Dr.  Creighton  has  also  discovered  from  the  100th 
Sonnet  to  the  end  of  the  series  that  the  Sonnets  contain 
"the  successive  stages  of  a  strange  attempt  by  the  poet 
to  persuade  Lord  Pembroke  to' father  an  impending 
infant  which  was  not  his,  the  real  father  being,  as  Dr. 
Creighton  more  than  insinuates,  that  most  respectable 
old  puritan  Sir  William  Knollys,  the  mother  being 
Mistress  Fitton. 


On  Mistress  Fitton  Dr.  Creighton  has  been  able  to 
throw  new  light.  In  a  ballad  bound  up  among  the 
State  Papers  of  the  first  months  of  1601  referring  appa- 
rently to  some  scandal  at  the  Court  in  which  Pembroke 
was  concerned,  occur  the  lines  : 

"  The  white  Doe  she  was  lost, 
Pembroke  struck  her  down 
And  took  her  from  the  clowne." 

The  White  Doe  says  Dr.  Creighton  is  plainly  Mistress 
Fitton — he  declines  on  the  face  of  recent  discoveries  to 
accept  Mr.  Tylor's  theory  which  identifies  her  with 
"  the  dark  lady  "  of  the  Sonnets,  gliding  very  smoothly 
over  the  difficulties  involved  in  doing  so — "the  clowne" 
is  as  plainly  Shakespeare.  Having  thus  obtained,  we 
quote  his  own  words,  "  something  like  proof  positive 
j  of  what  is  now  familiar  to  us  as  the  Fitton-Pembroke- 
Shakespeare  scandal,  Dr.  Creighton  propounds  his 
main  thesis.  Shakespeare  had  two  great  griev- 
ances, his  impeachment  in  the  affiliation  case  of 
Mistress  Fitton  and  the  refusal  of  the  laureateship 
to  him  in  1599,  and  these  grievances  and  what 
these  grievances  involved  haunted  his  life  and  are 
presented  in  symbolism  in  his  plays.  The  plays  par- 
ticularly illustrating  the  first  are  "Hamlet"  and 
I  "  Measure  for  Measure",  those  particularly  illustrating 
I  the  second  are  "  The  Tempest  "  and  "  Troilus  and 
Cressida  ".  In  "  Hamlet  "  Ophelia  (who  had  we  are 
informed  undoubtedly  borne  a  child  to  Hamlet  symbol- 
ised in  the  withered  violets)  is  the  broken  and  ruined 
Mistress  Fitton,  Hamlet  is  of  course  Shakespeare, 
Polonius  is  Sir  William  Knollys,  Laertes  is  Pembroke, 
"his  treachery  in  the  fencing-match  may  have  been 
meant  for  that  breach  of  faith  in  the  matter  of  the 
I  poet-laureateship  of  which  Shakespeare  accuses  Lord 
Herbert  in  the  87th  Sonnet  ".  When  Ophelia  dis- 
tributes her  mementos  she  distributes  them  to  the 
"  three  Wills  "  of  the  Sonnets,  rosemary  and  pansies 
to  Pembroke,  rosemary  having  a  punning  reference  to 
Pembroke's  title  of  Ros  ;  fennel  and  columbines  to  Sir 
William  Knollys,  the  propriety  of  the  gift  lying  in  the 
fact  that  the  first  symbolises  flattery  and  the  second 
"horns":  rue  to  Shakespeare  himself.  After  this, 
fashion  the  whole  drame  is  allegorised  with  a  perverted 
ingenuity  which  is  quite  amazing.  In  "  Measure  for 
Measure  "  which  is  similarly  treated  Mariana  is  Mistress 
Fitton,  the  Moated  Grange  being  the  old  Tudor  house 
now  Temple  House  where  Mistress  Fitton  resided  after 
her  disgrace.  Angelo  is  Sir  William  Knollys,  Escalus 
Fulke  Greville  and  so  on.  Such  is  the  reflexion  in 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare's  first  grievance.  In  the 
"  Tempest  '•  we  have  his  second  including  a  series 
of  other  feuds  and  misunderstandings  with  his  contem- 
poraries, symbolised  with  equally  unmistakable  clear- 
ness. Thus  Stephano  and  Trinculo  are  Ben  Jonson  and 
Marston  with  whom  it  is  assumed  that  Shakespeare  was 
at  strife,  Dr.  Creighton  adopting  as  others  have  done 
a  theory  for  which  there  is  no  iota  of  evidence.  Antonio 
is  Lord  Southampton  who  we  are  amazed  to  learn  had 
collaborated  with  Shakespeare  in  producing  "  The 
i  Mechant  of  Venice",  "The  Comedv  of  Errors", 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet ",  and  other  of  the  earlier  plays  and 
had  quarrelled  with  the  poet  because  Shakespeare  had 
assumed  the  sole  authorship  of  them.  Alonzo  is  Pem- 
broke, Ferdinand  is  "invented  as  heir  to  Pembroke", 
and  Miranda  is  not  Mistress  Fitton  but  "Shakespeare's 
Works — the  prospective  folio  of  1623  ".  Caliban  is 
"  Shakespeare's  carnal  vesture,  his  sinful  earth,  his  body 
of  death  ".  Prospero's  reconciliation  with  his  enemies 
is  the  prospective  dedication  of  the  First  Folio  to  Lord 
Pembroke  and  his  heir,  Dr.  Creighton  not  condescend- 
ing to  explain  how  Shakespeare  could  have  known  that 
Pembroke's  brother  would  become  his  heir. 

Dr.  Creighton  tells  us  that  at  first  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  identify  the  personages  symbolised  in  this 
play  and  he  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
method  he  adopted  in  finding  his  clues.    His  first  dis- 
covery was  the  identification  of  "the  honest  old  coun- 
sellor"  Gonzalo.     "There    were  not  many  English 
j  statesmen  surviving  in  161 1  to  whom  these  terms  could 
I  be  applied,  so  that  merely  by  exclusion  I  guessed  him 
}  to  be  Fulke  Greville."    Pushing  his  investigations  and 
scanning   closely   every  line   he    noticed   that  "the 
I  strangely   studied   remark   about  one    of  Gonzalo's 
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pockets  being  stained  with  salt  water  suited  the  fact  that 
one  of  Greville's  offices  was  that  of  treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  Antonio's  object  being  with  his  usual  cynicism 
to  insinuate  peculation".  Then  Dr.  Creighton  pro- 
ceeded apace,  "having  thus  penetrated  amongst  a 
group  of  English  statesmen  and  courtiers  I  went  on 
confidently  to  identify  the  others".  Among  other 
•extraordinary  identifications  made  in  the  other  dramas 
is  that  of  Barnabe  Barnes,  who  we  are  told  was  Shake- 
speare's literary  devil,  with  Parolles  in  "All's  Well  that 
ends  Well",  Bertram  as  Lord  Southampton  and  Helena 
as  Elizabeth  Vernon  ;  Pembroke  Beaumont  Fletcher 
and  Daniel  as  Troilus  Diomed,  Patroclus  and  Agamem- 
non in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  ".  But  our  readers  are 
probably  as  weary  of  this  kind  of  thing  as  we  are,  and 
we  will  not  pursue  these  absurdities  further. 

We  have  not  the  honour  to  know  more  of  Dr. 
Creighton  than  what  his  title-page  tells  us,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  say  whether,  as  may  possibly  be  the 
case,  he  is  a  humorist  laughing  at  his  readers  and  has 
designed  his  work  as  a  parody  on  the  extravagant 
paradoxes  with  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  perplex 
Shakespearean  studies  or  whether  he  desires  it  to  be 
taken  seriously.  In  any  case  we  greatly  regret 
that  so  much  ability  and  industry  should  have 
been  employed  so  fruitlessly.  If  it  be  intended 
as  a  jeu  d'esprit  it  will  certainly  miss  its  aim.  It 
will  only  place  another  impediment  in  the  way 
of  sincere  and  sane  Shakespearean  study  and  add  to 
that  mountain  of  apocryphal  rubbish  which  so  many 
writers  of  the  present  generation  appear  to  be  bent  on 
accumulating  over  the  memory  and  work  of  Shakespeare 
and  which  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  tiresome  tasks  of 
future  scholars  to  remove.  Of  the  increasing  difficulty 
thus  caused  in  distinguishing  between  fact  and  fiction, 
or  to  speak  more  correctly  in  guarding  against  fiction 
superseding  fact,  a  more  striking  illustration  than  this 
book  could  not  be  given.  Dr.  Creighton  implicitly 
accepts  without  inquiry  or  the  smallest  scruple  the 
most  baseless  assumptions  and  conjectures  to  which 
the  speculative  criticism  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  problem  of  the  Sonnets,  has 
given  currency,  and  argues  on  them  as  established 
facts.  And  the  same  thing  may  be  noticed  in  almost 
every  work  which  has  recently  appeared  about  Shake- 
speare. Indeed  the  apocryphal  Shakespeare,  evolved 
principally  from  misinterpretation  of  the  Sonnets,  seems 
now  to  be  almost  universally  substituted  for  the 
Shakespeare  of  authentic  tradition. 


GOSSIP  OF  NAPOLEON'S  ENGLISH  VISITORS. 
"  Napoleon's  British  Visitors  and  Captives,  1801-1815." 

By  J.  G.  Alger.    Westminster  :  Constable.  1904. 

8.y.  6d.  net. 

'FHE  amateur  of  literary  bric-a-brac  of  Napoleon 
*  certainly  will  not  overlook  Mr.  Alger's  collection. 
We  can  hardly  apply  to  it  that  much  misused  term 
""monograph"  which  implies  a  certain  amount  of  skill 
in  combining  and  marshalling  materials  to  form  a  har- 
monious treatise.  The  author  displays  no  capacity  of 
that  kind,  but  his  industry  in  research  has  been 
enormous,  and  he  has  identified  many  of  the  visitors 
to  France  during-  this  period  who  must  even  have 
eluded  the  microscopic  inquiry  of  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  In  some  instances  Mr.  Alger's 
■catalogue  has  become  a  chronique  scandaleuse.  He 
distributes  lovers  and  mistresses  with  so  free  a  hand 
that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  persons  now 
living  may  resent  the  liberties  taken  with  the  morals  of 
their  lineal  predecessors.  We  admit  that  there  are 
some  personages  like  the  Lord  Yarmouth  of  that  day, 
whom  posterity  has  learned  to  recognise  in  Thackeray's 
Steyne,  whose  reputations  can  hardly  be  smirched,  but 
we  should  keep  mercy  for  Pamela  and  some  others. 
However,  even  if  the  writer  has  not  always  put  together 
his  material  with  skill  and  occasionally  retails  stale 
gossip  which  he  might  more  tactfully  have  allowed  to 
die  out,  he  has  explored  with  success  one  of  the  few 
"bypaths  of  the  period  which  remained  uninvestigated. 

The  rush  of  English  society  to  Paris  in  1802  and  1803 
•during  the  fleeting  time  misnamed  "  Peace"  of  Amiens 
is  not  difficult  to  account  for.    For  ten  years  the  most  | 


fascinating  city  in  the  world  had  been  closed  to  our 
countrymen  ;  that  city  too  had  been  the  theatre  of 
events  which  had  appalled  mankind  while  its  destinies 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier  who  might  still  be 
excusably  regarded  as  "  one  of  Plutarch's  men  ".  We 
cannot  say  that  on  the  whole  the  picture  presented 
by  our  countrymen  disporting  themselves  in  the 
enemy's  country  is  a  very  edifying  one.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  Colonel 
Ferrier,  who  wrote  home  to  his  sister  "  Paris  is  cer- 
tainly the  place  above  all  others  for  young  men. 
Plenty  of  amusement  without  dissipation  ;  no  drinking  ". 
The  last  phrase  may  explain  the  recommendation. 
Pleasure  at  that  time  may  have  been  taken  more 
elegantly,  if  not  more  decorously  than  in  London,  but 
gambling  prevailed  to  an  extent  unknown  at  home,  even 
in  a  gambling  age.  Englishmen  too  with  any  claim 
to  distinction  were  sure  of  a  reception  often  beyond 
their  merits  and  Napoleon  made  the  best  of  his  op- 
portunity for  flattering  Opposition  leaders.  But  the 
national  delight  at  the  promise  of  peace  was  clearly 
genuine  on  both  sides. 

The  events  which  followed  upon  the  rupture  of  the 
short-lived  truce  were  such  as  to  make  impossible  the 
same  good  humour  when  the  next  English  influx 
appeared  in  Paris  in  1814.  The  war  on  its  renewal 
took  a  more  sinister  aspect,  and  the  relations  of  France 
and  England  became  gravely  embittered.  The  blockade 
and  the  Continental  system  exasperated  both  countries 
to  a  degree  never  attained  until  the  Berlin  Decree  and 
the  Orders  in  Council  were  promulgated.  Many  of  the 
visitors  of  1802  had  become  the  guests  of  Napoleon 
in  a  sense  they  little  anticipated.  The  seizure  of  all 
the  Englishmen  in  France  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  sixty  as  a  reprisal  for  the  embargo  laid  upon  French 
vessels  by  our  Government  at  the  outbreak  of  war  is  one 
of  those  savage  acts  which  go  far  to  justify  Taine's 
estimate  of  Napoleon's  character.  It  cannot  even  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  The  execution 
of  the  Due  d'Enghien  did  at  all  events  put  a  stop  to 
any  further  attempts  at  assassinating  Napoleon  but  the 
arrest  and  detention  of  the  English  visitors  served  no 
useful  purpose  either  of  military  or  civil  policy. 

The  faithful  record  of  the  captives  and  their  pro- 
ceedings furnished  by  Mr.  Alger  is  not  agreeable  read- 
ing. It  is  indeed  difficult  for  people  in  such  a  position 
to  comport  themselves  for  twelve  years  with  dignity 
or  perhaps  even  with  decency.  The  process  of  spoiling 
the  Egyptians  at  the  departure  of  unwilling  guests  was 
never  carried  out  with  more  complete  indifference 
for  the  ordinary  code  of  honourable  conduct.  The 
majority  of  the  captives  were  interned  at  Verdun  and 
the  pecuniary  claims  upon  them  of  the  inhabitants 
amounted  at  the  end  of  their  captivity  to  ^140,000. 
Probably  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total  claim  was 
fictitious  but  in  the  end  the  creditors  received  nothing. 
They  sent  a  deputation  to  London  in  1839  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the  British  Government, 
but,  though  Lord  Palmerston  seems  to  have  held  out 
some  hopes  to  them,  they  entirely  failed  to  enforce  their 
demand.  Generosity  in  the  circumstances  would  surely 
have  become  our  rulers  ;  for  Verdun  had  on  the  whole 
behaved  well  to  the  captives. 

This  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
dogmatically  for,  as  Mr.  Alger  points  out,  the  Verdun 
literature  is  disappointing  ;  none  of  the  captives  dared 
to  keep  a  diary.  The  principal  source  of  information 
is  the  police  reports  furnished  to  Napoleon  which  the 
author  has  been  allowed  to  consult.  The  result  is  a 
curious  and  entertaining  chronicle  which  will  prove 
particularly  inviting  to  that  large  class  of  society  which 
delights  in  family  scandals  though  many  people  would 
gladly  have  left  them  in  the  decent  obscurity  of  the 
French  archives. 


A  SNIPPET  PROFESSOR. 

"  Loci  Critici."     By  George   Saintsbury.      London  : 
Ginn.    1904.    7.?.  6d. 

RECENTLY  an  American,  who  felt  that  his  study  of 
the  art  of  rhetoric  had  put  him  on  the  higher  plane 
of  intellect,  gave  a  public  lecture  in  Cambridge.  The 
head  of  a  great  college  presided  and  gave  the  lecturer  the 
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sanction  of  his  authority.  The  lecturer  took  his  start 
from  the  Greek  Rhetoricians,  but  in  a  few  sentences  it 
became  apparent  to  the  unfortunate  chairman  that  the 
persons  and  achievements  of  the  Greeks  were  known 
to  the  speaker  only  at  fourth  hand.  Sophocles, 
/Eschines,  Aristotle,  were  lumped  into  close  associa- 
tion as  if  they  had  thumped  tubs  against  each  other  in 
contemporary  rivalry.  We  have  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  Professor  Saintsbury  was  one  of  the  people 
who  shivered  under  the  assaults  of  ignorance,  but  his 
book  is  admirably  adapted  for  creating  and  satisfying 
such  persons  and  he  acknowledges  that  the  perception 
of  an  American  public  ready  to  secure  his  services  finally 
induced  him  to  undertake  this  "  porter's  work  "  as  he 
calls  it.  There  is  an  apology  in  the  phrase  as  in  his 
more  direct  deprecation  against  a  desire  to  ladle  out 
the  ocean  with  a  bucket  or  a  saltspoon.  As  the  book 
begins  with  Aristotle,  includes  Horace,  Petroniuss  (sic), 
Dante,  Daniello,  Le  Bossu,  Gottschied,  Victor  Hugo 
and  is  intended  to  be  representative  of  English  critics 
from  Sidney  to  Matthew  Arnold,  it  is  clear  that  the 
demurrer  is  necessary.  The  book  is  no  more  and  no 
less  than  snippets  from  the  critics,  made  just  big 
enough  to  magnify  the  danger  of  little  knowledge.  The 
porter  only  supplies  brief  headpieces  to  the  chapters 
and  an  occasional  note. 

But  porter's  work  may  be  well  or  ill  done  ;  Professor 
Vork  Powell  never  showed  finer  intellect  than  when  he 
told  history  by  contemporary  quotations  ;  and  how 
great  is  the  critical  insight  that  went  to  the  making 
of  the  "  Golden  Treasury  ".  In  this  book  we  can  see  in 
no  section  either  care  or  insight  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
work  of  the  natural  imputations.  Perhaps  the  worst 
sin  of  commission  is  against  Horace.  The  "Ars  Poetica  ", 
introduced  by  a  superfluous  sneer  at  its  value,  is  dealt 
with  "  by  a  mixture  of  abstract  and  literal  translation  ". 
We  will  omit  this  cavalier  method  of  treating  a  work 
of  art,  though  the  sudden  changes  from  Professor 
Saintsbury  to  Horace  make  the  chapter  unreadable. 
What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  a  student  or 
teacher  to  make  of  the  following  parody  of  the 
"bonus  dormitat  Homerus "  passage?  The  italics 
which  indicate  the  lapses  into  the  abstract  are 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  :  "  The  good  Homer  adds  a  little  below 
and  the  immortal  as  painting  is,  so  is  poetry  follows, 
though  in  the  original  context  it  is  limited  to  the  neces- 
sity of  viewing  both  now  near  and  narrowly,  now  farther 
off  and  at  large".  This  is  translation  indeed  beyond 
the  emendation  of  a  Bentley.  One  can  only  treat  the 
snippets  in  snippet  fashion.  The  Spanish  critics  of 
the  seventeenth  century  are  knocked  off  in  two  pages ; 
and  what  possible  object  can  be  served  by  including  as 
a  complete  unattached  quotation  three  and  half  lines 
from  one  critic  to  the  effect  that  poetry  is  universal. 
He  quite  properly  calls  attention  to  the  "  vigorous 
'  Romantic'  literature  in  the  Spanish  drama",  but  later 
when,  if  the  book  is  to  be  of  educative  value,  he  should 
emphasise  the  supreme  importance  of  the  Romantic 
revival  in  France  which  began  in  the  house  of  Charles 
Nodier  and  was  most  polemically  launched  in  Victor 
Hugo's  introductions,  he  gives  one  half-page  quotation 
from  the  preface  to  Hugo's  "  Orientates  "  ;  and  the  stormy 
history  of  the  critical  movement  that  "  Hernani  "  didacti- 
cally and  dramatically  signalised  finds  no  echo  in  these 
quotations.  Even  from  the  German  critics  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century — who  occupy  a  short  three  pages — Goethe 
and  Schlegel  are  omitted  and  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
insert  a  title  and  only  a  title  from  a  lecture  by  Gellert, 
which  with  a  short  note  of  his  own  form  a  whole  para- 
graph. The  question  of  the  technicalities  of  verse  is 
given  a  ludicrously  large  proportion  of  space  in  a  book 
which  sets  out  to  be  a  handbook  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric.    Nevertheless  Milton's  preface  is  omitted. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  compresses  his  own  contributions 
into  small  space.  Yet  it  is  often  space  wasted.  In  intro- 
ducing Dryden,  he  selects  as  the  first  of  the  "three 
main  notes  "  of  his  criticism  "  occasional  slips  of  fact  ", 
a  remarkably  negative  note  for  a  critic  who  shares 
the  first  class  in  English  criticism  with  a  very  few 
peers.  His  other  two  "main  notes"  both  illustrate 
the  oppression  of  his  critic's  style.  The  second  note 
is  "  the  ingenious  and  almost  passionate,  but  tem- 
porary engouement  for  particular  theses "  ;  and  the 
third  "  the  wide,  synoptic,  appreciative,  really  historic 


and  really  literary,  savouring  of  literature  ".  Among 
I  "slips  of  fact"  is  Mr.  Saintsbury  justified  in  giving 
the  criterion  of  inverted  commas  to  "  long-drawn 
sweetness  "  ?  The  only  episode  the  history  of  criticism 
illustrates  with  any  fulness  is  the  Wordsworth  revolu- 
tion. It  occupies  more  than  a  hundred  pages — nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  book.  The  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  lyrical  ballads  of  1800  is  quoted  at  length 
and  also  the  appendix  to  preface,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
plementary essay  and  preface  of  the  181 5  edition. 
These  are  followed  by  the  famous  chapters  of  the 
Biographia  Literaria,  "  stripped  of  superfluities  ".  Let 
no  one  underrate  the  importance  of  either  Wordsworth's 
j  or  Coleridge's  contributions  to  the  revolutionary  pro- 
paganda. But  no  student  could  be  ignorant  of  either 
passage,  they  are  easily  procurable  ;  and  in  the  case 
j  of  his  omissions  from  Dryden's  "  Essay  of  Dramatic 
j  Poesy  "  Professor  Saintsbury  justifies  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  desires  to  supply  what  is  less  accessible. 
On  the  other  hand  Wordsworth's  beautiful  letter  to  Lady 
Beaumont  is  not  less  valuable,  and  much  less  well 
known  than  the  prefaces ;  and  Coleridge  has  such 
a  supremacy  as  critic  that  it  was  imperative  to 
give  another  glimpse  of  him,  for  example  on 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Saintsbury's  introduction  to  the 
Coleridge  essay  referring — in  Mr.  Saintsbury's  more 
classical  style — to  the  "excesses  and  paralogisms  of 
Wordsworth's  apologia  ",  wholly  ignores  the  cardinal 
fact  that  Wordsworth's  preface  was  largely  an  individual 
expression  of  views  that  Coleridge  had  himself  inspired 
in  Wordsworth  and  talked  over  with  him.  Of  course 
he  could  not  "take  up  the  cudgels  at  once  ". 

Professor  Gayley  of  California,  it  seems,  gave  the 
assurance  that  there  would  be  a  large  demand  in 
America  for  such  a  book.  In  view  of  this  room  should 
have  been  found  for  Poe,  in  his  sphere  a  great  and 
most  individual  critic.  His  name  should  appear  in  any 
review  for  criticism.  Americans  may  console  them- 
selves that  he  is  absent  in  the  company  of  Charles 
Lamb.  America  has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  :  this 
book  adds  another  item. 


NOVELS. 

"  The    Garden    of    Allah."      By    Robert  Hichensu 
London  :  Methuen.     1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Robert  Hichens  has  temperament,  but  he  has 
not  genius.  We  should  not  expect  to  find  genius  in 
the  ordinary  novelist,  but  Mr.  Hichens  is  so  far  above 
the  ordinary  novelist  that  one  wonders  just  how  and 
where  he  misses  it.  In  choice  of  subject  he  shows  a 
rare  power  of  selection,  and  he  invests  with  a  certain 
distinction  all  that  he  treats,  however  unpleasant.  He 
has  the  capacity  of  extracting  from  all  he  sees  the 
sensuous  elements.  There  is  a  trace  of  morbidity  in 
his  writing,  and  his  outlook  on  life  can  never  be  that 
of  the  dispassionate  critic  or  spectator.  A  certain 
feverish  excitement  clings  to  him.  He  has  the  secret 
of  "  atmosphere  ".  One  is  conscious  of  it  in  every  page 
he  writes — some  elusive  quality  difficult  to  define,  but 
which  makes  itself  felt  and  which  leaves  a  subtle 
impression  behind.  But  with  all  these  attri- 
butes which  distinguish  his  books  there  is  always 
something  lacking — something  the  absence  of  which 
stirs  in  the  reader  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  almost 
of  displeasure.  It  is  as  though  he  had  been  tricked  or 
cheated,  waiting,  insensibly  perhaps,  from  chapter  to 
chapter  for  a  revelation  of  consummate  power  that 
never  comes.  A  touch  of  genius  would  turn  Mr. 
Hichens  from  a  good  writer  into  a  great  writer  and 
give  to  his  work  that  quality  of  permanence  which  now 
it  lacks.  "  The  Garden  of  Allah  "  is  in  many  ways  the 
best  novel  Mr.  Hichens  has  written.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  deeply  religious  woman  past  her  first  youth  and  en- 
dowed plentifully  with  wealth  and  health,  who  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Sahara  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to- 
learn  to  understand  herself.  "  Hers  was  a  vague  pil- 
grimage, as  many  pilgrimages  are  in  this  world — the 
journey  of  a  searcher  who  knew  not  what  she  sought." 
Brought  up  as  she  had  been  in  a  cramped  atmosphere 
of  stern  repression  her  nature  unfolds  in  the  new  air 
she  breathes.  "She  felt  the  enormously  powerful 
1  spell  of  Africa  descending  upon  her,  enveloping  her 
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quietly  but  irresistibly.  ...  As  she  stood  there  the  last 
grain  of  European  dust  was  lifted  from  Domini's  soul." 
The  whole  of  her  awakened  nature  goes  out  to  Boris 
Androvsky,  a  monk  who  has  run  away  from  a  monastery 
in  order  to  taste  life.  He  marries  Domini  without  dis- 
closing his  secret  and  it  is  only  after  several  weeks  that 
he  tells  her  the  whole  truth.  No  one,  except  those 
who,  like  Domini,  have  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
faith  and  who  have  learnt  to  hold  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  absolutely  sacred  can  imagine  the 
frightful  horror  of  the  woman  at  this  act  of  sacrilege. 
"  Soul  and  body  felt  defiled.  She  saw  Androvsky 
coming  into  her  clean  life,  seizing  her  like  a  prey, 
rolling  her  in  filth  that  could  never  be  cleansed.  .  .  . 
God  had  sent  a  man  to  rouse  her  from  sleep  that  she 
might  look  down  into  hell."  In  his  terribly  pitiless 
insight  into  the  workings  of  Domini's  mind  Mr.  Hichens 
exhibits  a  wonderful  power.  Her  hatred  of  the  man  after 
his  confession  is  but  momentary  and  gives  place  to  an 
absolutely  pure  love  that  has  in  it  no  element  of  selfish- 
ness. And  Domini  herself  makes  in  the  end  the  last 
act  of  renunciation  in  sending  back  the  man  she  loves 
and  to  whom  she  has  given  all  into  the  arms  of  the 
Church  he  has  wronged.  This  aspect  of  the  book  will 
not  appeal  to  everybody.  It  may  indeed  seem  some- 
times false  and  exaggerated  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  on  true 
believers  or  who  cannot  realise  in  themselves  the  joy 
of  the  supreme  renunciation.  But  for  those  to  whom 
the  deeply  religious  elements  do  not  appeal  there  is 
sufficient  in  the  story  and  in  the  minute  descriptions  of 
places  and  people  to  render  the  book  memorable.  Mr. 
Hichens  does  not  write  for  the  young  person,  and  in  his 
analyses  of  men  and  women  he  is  absolutely  outspoken 
and  direct.  He  gives  a  picture  of  overwhelming  physical 
passion  which  painful  as  it  is  has  the  ring  of  truth  in  it. 
A  man  falls  in  love  with  a  lovely  Parisian  courtesan 
who  had  "never  lived,  or  thought  of  living,  for  one 
man  till  he  came  into  her  life  ".  To  him,  knowing 
exactly  what  she  was,  came  an  overpowering  desire  to 
have  her  for  himself  only.  The  jealousy  of  all  the  men 
who  had  been  in  her  life,  who  might  be  in  her  life  again, 
maddened  him  and  he  proposed  marriage  to  her.  She 
hesitated.  Although  in  her  way  she  loved  him  "she 
knew  that  as  his  wife  she  must  bid  an  eternal  farewell 
to  the  life  she  had  known.  And  it  was  a  life  that  had 
become  a  habit  to  her,  a  life  that  she  was  fond  of. 
For  she  was  enormously  vain  and  she  was  a  very 
physical  woman,  subject  to  physical  caprices  ".  But  at 
last  she  consented.  On  the  eve  of  the  marriage  the 
man  discovers  that  she  has  been  unfaithful.  Sick  at 
heart  he  flies  to  a  Trappist  monastery,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  find  peace.  The  lurid  description  of  the  man's 
jealous  agony  and  mad  despair,  undesirable  though  they 
may  be  in  their  hideous  nakedness,  leaves  an  impression 
of  power  that  it  is  impossible  to  banish. 

"The  Sow's  Ear."    By  E.  L.  Haverfield.  London: 
George  Allen.     1904.  65-. 

M  iss  Haverfield  in  her  new  story  "The  Sow's  Ear  " 
has  improved  on  "The  Squire".  We  have  here  a 
carefully  planned  story  cleverly  worked  to  a  logical 
close,  well  written  and  containing  a  wealth  of  neat 
characterisation.  Years  before  the  story  opens  a  man 
out  of  work  is  more  or  less  closely  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  with  his  wife  and  infant  daughter.  A  lady 
offers  to  adopt  the  child,  and  the  mother,  thinking  i't 
the  only  means  of  saving  it,  allows  it  to  go,  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  father  has  found  a  means  of 
making  money  if  he  can  but  get  a  little  capital  and 
that  he  disposes  of  the  child  for  that  purpose.  Helen 
Dawson,  the  child  in  question,  is  taken  away  to 
Florence  and  brought  up  by  Lady  Clanfield  as  her 
niece.  When  she  is  twenty-four  her  benefactor 
dies,  and  she  becomes  at  once  very  rich  and  aware 
for  the  first  time  that  she  has  parents  living  in 
England.  A  quiet,  restrained  and  cultured  woman, 
she  finds  her  people,  the  owners  of  a  large  country 
estate,  seeking  to  get  a  footing  by  means  of  their 
money  and  in  despite  of  their  hideous  vulgarity,  into 
county  society.  It  is  a  terrible  position  for  Helen,  a 
position  that  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  her 
one  friend  at  Florence,  a  sculptor  genius,  is  a  nephew 
of  the  people  at  a  neighbouring  mansion,  but  Miss 


Haverfield  manages  it  at  once  with  ruthless  reality  and 
i  with  interest  to  the  reader.  Helen  herself  is  a  finely 
imagined  and  consistently  drawn  character,  and  is  the 
most  striking  contrast  with  her  intensely  vulgar  but 
smugly  self-satisfied  father  and  sister  ;  while  there  is 
something  absolutely  tragic  about  her  mother — the  poor 
woman  who  has  mourned  for  years  over  her  lost  first- 
born, who  loathes  the  position  into  which  money  has 
forced  her,  and  who  obstinately  refuses  to  pretend  to 
that  social  veneer  which  her  husband  and  younger 
daughter  flatter  themselves  they  have  got.  In  her 
minor  characters — the  village  dressmakers,  the  flirta- 
tious widow  and  her  invalid  mother — Miss  Haverfield 
shows  once  more  that  marked  ability  of  which  she 
gave  evidence  in  her  earlier  stories.  The  thing  that 
does  not  quite  convince  us  is  the  fate  of  Harding  ;  it  is 
a  touch  of  melodrama  which  jars  because  it  does  not 
seem  natural,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  the  course  of  the 
story.  Our  own  impression  is  that  he  would  have 
accepted  the  pleasant  future  offered  him,  that  his  egoism 
was  greater  than  his  affection  for  Helen  that  he  would 
have  smashed  the  statue  and  married  Ida,  leaving 
Helen's  destiny  to  be  decided  in  a  less  crude  fashion. 

"At  the  Back  of  the  World."      By  L.  T.  Meade. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.    1904.  6s. 

The  back  of  the  world  is  the  wild  coast  of  Arran- 
more  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  the  town  itself  lying 
"in  straggling  beauty  to  one  side  of  the  harbour, 
which  was  land-locked  and  of  great  loveliness  ".  There 
is  plenty  of  local  colour  in  Mrs.  Meade's  latest  story, 
but  the  plot  is  very  thin  and  improbable,  and  the  dia- 
logue emptily  verbose.  The  author  apparently  knows 
something  of  Irish  people,  but  there  is  no  reality  in  her 
sketches  ;  it  is  all  accent,  and  "  arrah  "  and  "  bedad  ". 
There  is  no  life,  no  heart,  and,  above  all,  no  sense  of 
I  humour  in  her  creations. 

"A  Garden  of  Spinsters."    By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 
London  :  Walter  Scott.     1904.  6s. 

This  collection  of  tender,  delicate  little  tales,  each 
with  its  flower-name,  rosemary,  lavender,  or  wild- 
thyme,  is  like  a  fragrant  bouquet,  though  a  little  faint 
and  faded  perhaps,  as  the  scent  of  pot-pourri.  The 
atmosphere  is  somewhat  over-sentimental,  and  the 
sameness  of  the  motive  in  each  tale  tends  to  monotony, 
but  the  sentiment  is  wholesome,  and  the  one  tone  is  of 
consistent  sweetness  and  truthfulness. 


BOOKS  ON  LAW. 

"Cases  on  the  English  Law  of  Tort."  By  Courtney  Stanhope 
Kenny.  Cambridge :  At  the  University  Press.  1904. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

"Cases  Illustrating  the  Law  of  Torts."  By  Francis  R.  Y. 
Radcliffe  and  J.  C.  Miles.  Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon 
Press.    1904.    12^.  bd.  net. 

Law  though  it  is  usually  considered  a  very  dry  subject  from 
the  humanistic  point  of  view  has  yet  its  departments  where  the 
man  of  education,  as  distinct  from  the  professional  lawyer,  can 
find  much  that  will  interest  him  and  increase  his  knowledge  of 
men  and  the  world.  The  criminal  law  is  one  of  these  depart- 
ments and  the  law  of  civil  wrongs  or  torts,  to  use  the  Norman- 
French  term  as  English  lawyers  always  do,  is  another.  The 
law  of  torts  has  a  terminology  which  is  not  repulsive  :  it  is  not 

!  the  technical  vocabulary  of  the  archaeologist,  as  many  of  the 
terms  of  real  property  are,  but  of  the  moralist  in  a  sphere  of 
human  affairs  where  ethics  have  legal  consequences.  Students 
of  law  have  usually  read  some  text-book  which  explains  and 
illustrates  the  principles  of  the  law  by  which  certain  large 
classes  of  wrongs  done  by  one  person  to  another  are  made 
reparable  in  money  damages.  But  text-books  by  their  very 
nature  tend  to  be  too  dogmatic,  and  generally  to  present  results 
in  a  cut-and-dried  form,  without  displaying  the  intellectual 
processes  by  which  the  law  has  developed  through  the 
decisions  of  the  judges.  Yet  this  is  the  real  intellectual  dis- 
cipline and  culture  which  are  so  much  more  valuable  than  the 
contents  of  notebooks  stuffed  with  decided  points  disembodied 
from  the  discussions  of  casuistry  by  which  they  have  been 
evolved.      These    discussions    are    to    be    found    in  the 

!  cases  "in  the  books".  But  the  books  contain  thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  of  cases  ;  and  even  if  a  selection  were 
made  from  them  for  reading,  unless  it  were  contained  within 
moderate  compass,  that  would  involve  the  possession  of  a  library 

I  which  few  persons  have  and  very  few  need.  In  tort,  as  in 
everything  else,  the  expert  eye  can  distinguish  between  the 

i  necessary  and  the  superfluous  ;  and  the  tiro  needs  the  expert's 
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assistance  if  he  is  to  avoid  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  futile 
efforts  to  master  loads  of  detail  which  for  him  may  be  only  so 
much  lumber.  The  student  of  to-day  may  congratulate  himself 
that  in  the  two  books  above  set  out  he' has  had  done  for  him 
precisely  what  is  necessary  by  the  accomplished  lawyers  whose 
names  appear  as  their  authors.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Messrs. 
Radcliffe  and  Miles'  volume  comes  from  the  Clarendon  Press, 
Dr.  Kenny's  from  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  and  this  of 
itself  indicates  the  importance  which  cultured  lawyers  attach  to 
the  study  of  cases  at  first  hand  as  part  of  the  intellectual  training 
-of  the  law  student.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  comparison  it 
would  be  invidious  to  attempt  to  make  any  distinction  in  | 
favour  of  the  one  or  the  other  ;  except  by  saying  that  Dr.  i 
Kenny's  book  contains  more  cases  than  the  Oxford  volume. 
This  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  greater  variety  of  illustration  of 
the  general  principles  applicable  to  all  torts.  Under  special 
heads,  as  for  instance  under  that  of  Trespass  to  Land  and  Dis- 
possession, the  Oxford  collection  seems  fuller.  Incidentally  no 
doubt  the  cases  so  given  frequently  illustrate  the  same  principles 
as  those  in  the  cases  formally  set  out  by  Dr.  Kenny.  Of  each 
it  may  however  be  said  that  it  is  an  accompaniment  to 
his  text-book  reading  which  every  student  will  find  great  advan- 
tage in  possessing.  Both  will  exercise  him  in  following  the  | 
arguments  pro  and  con  for  a  given  contention  and  introduce 
him  to  the  actual  forensic  methods  which  the  Bar  and  the  ! 
judges  apply  to  the  consideration  of  legal  questions.  The  ! 
intellectual  gymnastic  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

"  The  Digest  of  Justinian."    By  Charles  Henry  Monro.   Vol.  I. 
Cambridge  University  Press.    1904.  12s. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  intended  translation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Digest  by  the  well-known  Cambridge  master  of 
Roman  Law.  The  present  volume  contains  the  first  book  of 
the  Digest  and  the  editor  hopes  that  it  may  be  finished  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  either  by  himself  or  "by  another".  J 
Mommsen's  text  is  the  one,  as  the  editor  says  may  be  supposed, 
upon  which  the  translation  will  be  based!  In  an  interesting 
preface  the  general  utility  of  a  translation  is  discussed  and  the 
method  explained  by  which  the  difficulties  of  rendering  Roman 
law  terms  into  equivalents  of  English  law  terms  have  been 
met  as  satisfactorily  as  the  case  admits  of  being.  Even  the 
student  who  may  disdain  the  use  of  any  but  the  original  text, 
and  we  surmise  that  he  is  rare,  will  find  here  a  great  aid  to 
the  mastery  of  the  law  itself. 

-'  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law."  By  Seymour  F.  Harris.  ' 
Tenth  edition.  By  Charles  L.  Att'enborough.  London:  I 
Stevens  and  Haynes.    1904.  20s-. 

Harris'  "  Criminal  Law  "  is  issued  edition  after  edition  with  j 
an  almost  monotonous  regularity  which  must  bet  highly  gratify- 
ing to  editor  and  publisher  alike.'  There  is  nothing  of  any  great 
consequence  introduced  into  the  present  edition,  as  no  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  criminal  law  have  taken  place  since  the 
Jast  :  but  there  is  always  a  ready  demand  for  the  book  on 
account  of  its  being  one  of  the  most  successful  that  was  ever  written  I 
for  the  use  of  students.  If  an  author  can  exactly  hit  off  the 
requirements  of  this  class  of  readers  which  is  ever  being  renewed 
as  one  generation  succeeds  to  another,  a  generation  being  some 
three  or  four  years,  there  is  no  fear  of  his  not  selling.  The 
examiners  have  of  course  much  to  do  with  it  in  setting  books, 
but  this  depends  on  their  utility  to  students  and  gives  the 
reason  for  selection.  There  is  only  room  for  suspicion  when  a 
professor  or  reader  produces  a  book  of  his  own.  However  this 
remark  does  not  apply  to  Harris'  "  Criminal  Law  "  ;  and  it  goes 
•on  perennially  as  Williams  on  "  Real  and  Personal  Property  " 
has  done  for  an  even  greater  number  of  years. 

Three  publications  published  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press  as  part  of  its  well-known  scries  of  Studies  in  History, 
Economics  and  Public  Law  and  issued  in  this  country  by  P.  S. 
King  and  Co.  Westminster,  are  worth  attention  by  all  who  are 
interested  m  constitutional  or  international  law.  They  are 
"  The  Office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  England  in  its  Origin 
and  Development,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Austin  Beard  (§s,), 
"  Treaties,  their  Making  and  Enforcement,"  by  Dr.  Samuel 
B.  Crandall  (6s.),  and  "A  History  of  Military  Government 
■in  newly  acquired  Territory  of  the  United  States"  (8s.)  To 
English  readers  the  first-mentioned  volume  ought  to  be  par-  1 
ticularly  welcome  ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  Dr.  Beard  began 
'his  study  of  the  subject  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor F.  York  Powell  at  Oxford  in  1898.  In  America  the  offices 
of  Sheriff  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  are  as  well  known  as  they  are  : 
m  England,  and  their  earlier  history  is  the  same  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  began  in  the  early  days  of  the  English  Common 
Law  and  were  carried  from  here  to  America.  In  the  volume 
on  Treaties  Dr.  Crandall  does  not  confine  himself  to  America, 
though  the  American  section  embraces  the  larger  portion  of 
the  matter  ;  and  the  treatment  is  more  detailed  than  that 
generally  applied  to  the  subject  in  the  text-books  of  Consti- 
tutional or  International  Law.  It  covers  Great,  Britain  as 
well  as  all  the  European  countries.  The  History  of  Military 
Government  is  distinctly  a  study  of  the  subject  as  it  has  been 
developed  in  America  where  it  has  such  intimate  relations  1 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


THE  QUARTERLY.  REVIEWS. 

The  "  Quarterly  Review  "  eschews  the  fiscal  question  in  its 
present  issue,  and  is,  indeed,  in  a  domestic  sense  unpolitical, 
but  by  way  of  compensation  the  "  Edinburgh  "  has  articles  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  the  political  situation  and  the 
commercial  and  fiscal  policy  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  the 
last  apparently  being  written  with  a  special  eye  to  the  commer- 
cial and  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  "Edin- 
burgh's" opposition  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  does  not 
diminish  and  therefore  we  suppose  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for 
the  admission  that  even  in  economics  good  may  conceivably 
result  from  evil.  "  Preference  may  still  deserve  support  as 
calculated  to  win  for  us  beneficial  results  in  our  economic  and 
political  relations  with  the  Colonies  ",  and  this  in  the  pages  of  a 
review  which  has  always  opposed  both  preference  and  the  larger 
question  of  imperial  federation.  The  article  on  Venetian  policy 
may  confirm  the  free-fooder  in  his  prejudices,  especially  as  we 
are  assured  that  Capello,  the  patrician  economist,  though  a 
protectionist,  was  a  free-fooder,  but  it  will  not  convince  the 
tariff  reformer  that  the  first  duty  of  a  nation  is  not  to  itself  but 
to  the  world.  The  political  article  anticipates  an  early  general 
election,  declares  that  the  strength  of  the  tariff  reform  cam- 
paign does  not  lie  in  argument,  commends  the  clear  position 
which  the  Unionist  free-traders  occupy,  and  concludes  that  there 
is  very  little  use  in  the  Prime  Minister  calling  himself  a  free- 
trader if  the  whole  strength  of  his  party  is  to  be  thrown  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  elections. 

Four  excellent  articles  in  the  "  Quarterly "  deal  with  the 
chances  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  prospects  of  the  Presidential 
election  in  America,  the  present  condition  of  Poland  and  the 
achievements  of  British  officials  in  Egypt.  The  Panama  pro- 
ject — "  no  longer  an  engineering  speculation  by  French 
financiers  but  a  definite  national  enterprise  undertaken  by  the 
most  practical  nation  in  the  world " — the  reviewer  considers 
will  when  complete  do  great  things  for  American  commerce 
but  little  for  British.  In  the  Presidential  election,  the  issue 
is  the  "Quarterly"  thinks  President  Roosevelt,  "whose  per- 
sonality is  more  potent  than  any  platform  statement  or 
partisan  argument ",  and  the  triumph  of  the  Republicans 
under  his  leadership  is  foreshadowed.  The  story  of  the 
success  of  Great  Britain's  "  benevolent  administration "  in 
Egypt  has  been  told  so  often  that  its  re-telling  by  the 
"  Quarterly  "  might  seem  wholly  supererogatory  :  yet  we  find 
ourselves  reading  it  with  zest  as  though  it  were  given  for 
the  first  time.  The  reviewer  doubts  whether  the  public 
is  as  fully  aware  as  it  should  be  of  the  magnitude  of  the  debt 
due  to  Lord  Cromer.  The  Polish  article  regards  the  problem 
of  the  future  of  Poland  as  insoluble  ;  it  is  an  admirable  account 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  three  different  parts  of  the  parti" 
tioned  kingdom  and  affords  a  striking  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
Polish  nation  in  aspiration  and  sentiment,  political  and  adminis- 
trative divisions  notwithstanding.  We  are  not  sure  how  closely 
up  to  date  the  article  is  because  the  writer  talks  of  "  this  very 
year  1903". 

In  both  the  "  Edinburgh"  and  the  "  Quarterly"  the  Scottish 
Church  case  is  discussed  at  length,  the  latter  arguing  mainly 
on  the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  the  Free  and  the  United 
Free  Churches  ;  the  former  going  into  the  whole  principle  of 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  The  "  Quarterly "  is 
admirably  judicial  and  suggests  arbitration  in  the  best  interests 
of  purely  religious  work.  The  "  Edinburgh  "  is  convinced  that 
the  history  of  the  last  sixty  years  has  greatly  narrowed  in  men's 
eyes  the  gulf  of  principle  that  formerly  appeared  to  divide 
Established  and  non-Established  churches.  "  Independence" 
has  been  found  impossible  of  realisation,  and  the  reviewer  draws 
the  moral  that  the  example  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  should 
be  full  of  warning  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  any  tendency  to  break  into  several  sects.  A  third  article 
dealing  with  the  relations  of  State  and  Church  is  that  in 
the  "Edinburgh  "  on  France  and  the  Vatican.  Just  now  when 
the  French  Government  have  brought  their  differences  with  the. 
Pope  to  an  open  rupture  the  article  will  be  read  with  wide 
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Interest,  particularly  as  it  reprints  in  full  the  Concordat,  the 
terms  of  which  are  known  to  comparatively  few  people  outside 
the  Church.  The  writer  thinks  Pope  Pius  X.  has  brought  the 
incompatibility  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  modern  society  to  a 
climax,  and  though  he  is  not  uncritical  on  the  Combes  Ministry 
he  considers  the  French  Government  have  the  nation  behind 
them.  He  regrets  however  that  the  question  of  the  Concordat 
should  have  been  raised,  and  is  amazed  that  the  Vatican  should 
have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  religion.  France 
and  the  Vatican  in  his  view  are  equally  interested  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  an  open  rupture,  and  reminds  us  that  the  State  cannot 
in  the  long  run  be  the  stronger  for  being  set  in  opposition  to 
the  Church  nor  the  Church  to  the  State.  In  the  same  issue  of 
the  "  Edinburgh  '  is  an  article  on  the  intellectual  condition  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  Germany  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  either  do,  or  are  permitted  to,  participate  in 
the  intellectual  revival  in  Germany. 

Of  the  "  Church  Quarterly  "  we  will  not  say  that  this  is  an 
exceptionally  good  number,  which  might  suggest  an  inadequate 
recognition  of  this  review's  uniformly  high  standard,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  contain  many  articles  of  very  especial  interest.  If 
we  had  space  we  should  like  to  discuss  nearly  every  essay  in 
the  number.  The  opening  survey  of  religion  at  Cambridge  will 
probably  be  most  attractive  to  lay  readers.  On  the  whole  it  is 
not  a  very  cheerful  picture.  It  would  appear  that  Cambridge 
was  fairly  representative  of  the  people  generally,  the  main  body 
•of  whom  (in  London)  Mr.  Charles  Booth  reported  as  un- 
affected by  religion.  No  doubt  there  is  more  effective  Chris- 
tianity, as  more  effective  anti-Christianity,  at  Cambridge  than 
in  most  places,  but  the  average  man,  as  elsewhere,  is  com- 
fortably indifferent  to  religion — a  condition  perhaps  more 
precisely  contradictory  of  the  Christian  ideal  than  any  other. 
At  Cambridge  High  Churchmanship  is  weak  ;  the  Evangelicals 
are  the  strongest  and  most  active  school,  but  they  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  intellectual  problems  stirring  the 
•University  and  their  influence  is  not  felt  amongst  the  think- 
ing part  of  the  community  ;  while  the  Broad  Churchmen  are 
almost  purely  intellectual,  and  hardly  amount  to  a  religious 
force  at  all.  This  general  result  seems  to  be  traceable 
partly  to  the  merely  critical  character  of  Cambridge  theology, 
and  not  a  little  to  the  indifference  to  college  life  of  the  fellows 
of  the  larger  colleges,  especially  Trinity.  Another  very  inte- 
resting survey  is  that  of  the  Oxford  Historians  from  Stubbs  to 
Firth;  it  shows  Mandell  Creighton  to  be  essentially  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  reviewer,  or  that  he  wished  to  leave  that  impression,  but 
it  is  the  impression  his  survey  would  leave  on  us,  and  we  should 
think  upon  any  one,  coming  to  it  unbiassed  and  without  extraneous 
knowledge.  For  ourselves  we  are  entirely  content  that  this 
.mpression  should  remain.  We  note  that  it  is  said  of  J.  R. 
Green's  "  Short  History"  that  "the  later  part  is  not  much  more 
than  a  political  pamphlet  in  which,  like  Freeman  at  his  worst, 
he  makes  present  politics  past  history  ".  And  that  is  the  book 
the  State  thinks  suitable  for  elementary  school  children  !  As  a 
fact  Green's  book  has  never  been  fit  for  schools  and  never 
ought  to  have  been  used  in  them.  The  excuse  for  its  adoption 
is  of  course  that  there  is  no  book  which  is  fit.  Dry-as-dust 
abstracts  are  even  worse  than  Green's  partisanship.  Other 
articles  of  note  are  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  "  Christian  Society" 
and  the  first  of  a  series  on  Church  Reform. 

There  are  four  articles  in  the  "  Law  Quarterly  Review"  to 
which  the  attention  of  laymen  as  well  as  lawyers  may  be  drawn 
for  their  general  interest.  In  "The  Crown  as  Corporation" 
Mr.  W.  Harrison  Moore  treats  of  the  influence  and  power  of 
the  Crown  in  its  various  capacities  ;  the  King  as  identical  with 
or  distinguished  from  "the  people"  or  as  personifying  the 
State.  An  anonymous  article  on  "  The  Divorce  Agitation  "  is 
introduced  by  the  editor  with  a  note  saying  that  for  good  reasons 
personal  to  the  writer  his  name  is  not  subscribed.  The  object 
of  the  article,  which  contains  much  useful  information,  aims  at 
showing  that  the  doctrine  held  by  some  of  the  clergy  as  to 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage  has  never  been  the  law 
of  the  Church  since  the  Reformation.  The  conclusion  seems  to 
be  drawn  from  rather  inconclusive  evidence.  In  "Judge- 
Made  Law"  the  thesis  of  Mr.  A.  H.  F.  Lefroy  K.C.  is  that  so 
far  from  its  being  true,  as  some  judges  have  said,  that  they  do 
not  make  law  but  interpret  it,  the  contrary  is  the  fact  ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  rules  of  equity  and  nine-tenths  of  the  rules  of 
common  law  have  in  fact  been  made  by  the  judges.  We 
should  hardly  have  thought  this  required  so  much  elucidation. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Williamson  discusses  "  The  Free  Church  Case." 
As  to  Parliamentary  interference  with  the  judgment  he  re- 
marks "  Acts  are  not  infrequently  passed  to  remove  for  the 
future  what  judgments  of  the  Courts  have  shown  to  be  hard- 
ships. But  to  take  from  a  successful  litigant  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  what  the  law  had  allowed  him  would  be  a 
dangerous  precedent."  This  is  of  course  said  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Parliament  was  not  asked  simply  to  sanction  an 
arrangement  come  to  between  the  parties. 
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Metrostyle 
Pianola 

•  An  instrument  which  makes  anyone  an  expert 
exponent  of  even  the  most  difficult  compositions, 
and  reproduces  the  performances  of  the  most 
famous  pianists  and  composers. 

THE  word  PIANOLA  is  writ  large  in  the 
history  of  music  during  the  past  few 
years.  Every  day  since  the  time  when 
this  instrument  was  first  made  known  to  the 
public  it  has  been  creating  new  friends  for  itself, 
until  now  it  is  almost  generally  accepted  that  to 
realise  and  complete  the  piano's  usefulness,  it  is 
necessary  to  possess  a  Pianola  also.  Musicians, 
among  whom  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
its  most  severe  and  exacting  critics,  have  accepted 
it  as  an  important  addition  to  the  pianoforte  art, 
and  the  most  famous  pianists  and  composers, 
men  whose  names  are  known  to  all,  have  ac- 
claimed the  Pianola,  in  so  many  words,  44  an 
artistic  and  valuable  aid  to  pianoforte  playing." 

The  highest  development  of  the  Pianola  idea 
is  found  in  our  latest  production,  the  Metrostyle 
Pianola.  Towards  the  successful  evolution  of  this 
new  instrument  has  been  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Paderewski,  Moszkowski,  Strauss,  Greig, 
Bauer,  Hofmann,  Chaminade,  and  other  equally 
famous  musicians.  Its  attainment  is  something 
unique  in  music.  It  enables  anyone  to  play 
according  to  the  ideas  and  style  of  the  above- 
named  authorities.  The  tempo  at  which 
Paderewski  plays,  the  dynamic  effects  he  employs, 
his  individual  ideas  of  interpretation,  the  subtle 
changes  and  nuances  that  characterise  the  playing 
of  this  great  master,  have  been  recorded  by  him 
on  Pianola  music  rolls.  His  whole  conception 
of  pianoforte  playing,  the  result  of  all  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  that  such  a  virtuoso 
possesses,  has  been  transferred  by  him  to  paper 
for  the  benefit  of  Metrostyle  Pianola  owners. 
This  merely  by  way  of  instance ;  what  Paderewski 
has  done  so  have  Chaminade  and  Bauer  and 
others. 

As  with  many  great  inventions,  this  creation 
of  a  new  factor  in  music  results  from  very  simple 
means.  In  playing  with  the  aid  of  the  Pianola, 
the  expression  is  controlled  through  what  are 
termed  expression  levers.  To  one  of  these,  the 
tempo  lever  (so  named  because  its  function  is  to 


regulate  the  time  at  which  a  composition  is 
played),  is  affixed  a  pen.  When  a  composition  is 
played  with  the  Metrostyle  Pianola  this  pen 
traces  a  line  on  the  unwinding  music  roll,  which 
line  forms  a  faithful  index  to  all  the  tempo  and 
dynamic  effects  that  have  been  employed  in  the 
rendition.  All  music  rolls  marked  in  this  way 
are  kept  by  us  in  order  that  facsimile  repro- 
ductions may  be  made,  which  give  to  the  world 
lasting  records  of  great  performances.  But  a 
greater  and  more  interesting  feature  of  the 
Metrostyle  Pianola  lies  in  the  fact  that,  by 
following  the  printed  line  with  the  Metrostyle 
pointer,  the  artiste's  playing  is  reproduced  over 
again.  For  the  first  time,  therefore,  in  the 
history  of  piano-playing  it  is  possible  to  fashion 
one's  playing  on  the  actual  and  authorised  inter- 
pretations of  the  virtuosi  of  to-day.  Recitals 
with  the  performances  of  Bauer,  Hofmann, 
Chaminade,  &c.  as  items  on  the  programme, 
may  be  held  in  one's  own  home. 

Apart  from  the  interest  and  entertainment 
afforded  by  the  Metrostyle  Pianola,  its  value 
as  a  musical  educator  is  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  is  as  if  one  had  the  great  ex- 
ponents of  the  pianoforte  as  tutors,  for  their 
ideas  of  interpretation  are  made  common  to  all. 
In  conclusion,  to  possess  a  Metrostyle  Pianola 
is  to  have  at  one's  command  the  key  to  practi- 
cally all  that  there  is  of  music,  and  to  be  able  at 
any  time  to  render  the  classics  of  pianoforte 
literature  in  a  way  that  only  the  virtuoso  can 
equal ;  lighter  music  too  —  marches,  waltzes, 
comic  operas,  song  and  instrumental  accompani- 
ments, all  are  available.  In  short,  money  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  a  Metrostyle  Pianola  brings  a  . 
return  in  pleasure-giving  occupation  and  enter-  • 
tainment  sufficient  to  make  it  an  investment  of 
the  soundest  and  most  satisfactory  nature. 

Anyone  desiring  further  particulars  of  the 
Metrostyle  Pianola  is  requested  to  fill  up  the 
form  at  the  end  of  this  advertisement,  and  send  1 
same  to  us  by  post. 

AD 

To  the  .  .  . 

Orckestrelle  Company, 

 i«EOLIAN  HALL.   

135-6-7  New  Bond  St.,  LONDON,  W. 

"Please  send  ms  further  particulars  of  the 
Metrostyle  Pianola. 

JVatm  '   

Address  _. 
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THE  UNSEEN 
ART  TREASURES 
OF  THE  NATION. 

Part  1  now  ready,  price  7d.  net,  of 

Great  Pictures  in 


Private  Galleries 


A  Selection  of  the  Most  Famous 
Modern  Pictures  in  the  Private 
Galleries  of  Great  Britain. 

EXQUISITELY   REPRODUCED  IN 
COLOURS. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN 
FORTNIGHTLY  PARTS. 

Part  1  contains  : — 

ROMEO   AND   JULIET.  By  F.  Dl«  KSEE,  R.A. 

THE  FAR  WEST  COAST.  By  J.  II.  C.  Mili  ar. 
THE  OLD   GATE.  By  F.  Walker,  A.R.A. 

ARIADNE.  By  J.  Laverv,  U.S.A. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  ART  WORK. 

Price  £,2  2s.  net. 

The  Work  of  .  . 


George  W.  Joy. 


With  an  Autobiographical  Sketch,  a 
Technical  Note,  and  some  Remarks  on 
the  Painting  of  the  Nude.  Profusely 
Illustrated  with  30  Rembrandt  Photo- 
gravures, 16  Reproductions  in  Colour  of 
Pictures,  and  12  Illustrations  of  Studies 
in  Chalk,  &c. 

"  A  book  which  is  in  every  way  a  thing  of  beauty  on 

which  both  author  and  publisher  are  to  be  congratulated.  The 
reproductions,  whether  in  black  and  white  or  in  colour,  could 
scarcely  be  bettered." — Academy. 

This  Edition  is  Limited  to  1,000  Numbered  Copies. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

Nuremberg  (Herman  Uhde-Bernays).    Siegle.     is.  6d. 
English  Earthenware  ;  English   Porcelain  (A.  H.  Church.  Revised 
Editions).  Wyman. 

Bioi;rai'hy 

Reminiscences  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  Baron  Brampton  (2  vols.). 

Arnold.     30^.  net. 
Life  of   Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson  Bart.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Chie 

Justice   of  Upper  Canada  (Major-General  C.    W.  Robinson). 

Blackwood,     its.  net. 
Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe  (H.  G.  Atkins).    Methuen.    y.  6d. 
Six  Great  Schoolmasters  (F.  D.  How).    Methuen.    ys.  6d. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  (Harry  Leach).    Methuen.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Christmas  Books 

Hazard  and  Heroism  (G.  A.  Henty  and  Others),  55-.;  Brought  to 
Heel  (Kent  Carr),  5*.  ;  Mrs.  Pritchard's  School  (L.  T.  Meade), 
6s.  ;  The  Pedlar's  Pack  (Mrs.  Alfred  Baldwin),  6s.  ;  A  School 
Champion  (Raymond  Jacberns),  35-.  6d.  ;  "Viva  Christina!" 
(Edith  E.  Cowper),  3*.  6d.  Chamrkrs. 

A  Japanese  Romance  (Clive  Holland),     llodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

To  Win  or  to  Die  (G.  Manville  Fenn).    Partridge.  $s. 

Old  Wenyon's  Will  (Jack  Ackworth).    Partridge.    3.?.  6d. 

The  Barbarous  Babes  (Edith  Ayrton).    Johnson.    2s.  6d.  net. 

His  Last  Chance  (Catherine  and  Florence  Foster).    Wells  Gardner. 

2S. 

Fiction 

1001  Indian  Nights  (Sarath  Kumar  Ghosh).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Manassas  (Upton  Sinclair).    Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl  (Eleanor  Gates).    Putnams.  6s. 
The  Ambassador's  Glove  (Robert  Machray)  ;  The  Storm  of  London 

(F.  Dickberry).    Long.    6s.  each. 
Life  in  a  Crack  Regiment  (Baron  Von  Schlicht).    Unwin.  6s. 
Lammas  Grove  (Carlton  Dawe).    Brown,  Langham.  6s. 
The  Prodigal  Son  (Hall  Caine).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Le  Village  endormi  (par  Georges  Riat).    Paris:  Fontemoing.    37''. 50. 
A  Book  of  Ghosts  (S.  Baring-Gould).     Methuen.  6s. 
The  Hound  from  the  North  (Ridgwell  Cullum).    Chapman  and  Hall. 

6j-. 

Castle  Poverty  (L.  T.  Meade).    Nisbet,  6s. 
!  The  Ojibway  :  a  Novel  of  Indian  Life  (Joseph  A.  Gilfillan).  New 
York  :  The  Neale  Publishing  Company. 

History 

The  English  Church  in  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  1 558— 
1625  (VV.  II.  Frere).    Macmillan.    p.  6d. 

Law 

A  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Covenants  (Gawayne  Baldwin 
Hamilton).    Stevens  and  Sons.     \os.  6d. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 

Bog-Trotting  for  Orchids  (Grace  Greylock  Niles),  ioj-.  6d.  net.  : 
Landscape  Gardening  (Samuel  Parsons  junr.),  9.?.  net.  Putnams. 

Nature  s  Invitation  :  Notes  of  a  Bird-Gazer  North  and  South  (Bradford 
Torrey).  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin.  $1.10 
net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere  (William  Morris.    Illustrations  by  Jessie  M. 

King).    Lane.     is.  net. 
The   World's   Classics  :    Montaigne's    Essays  ;    Lavengro  (George 

Borrow).    Grant  Richards,     is.  net  each. 
King  Henry  VI.  (3  vols.)  ;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Heinemann. 

6d.  net  each. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi  (Rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  James  Rhoades).    Chapman  and  Hall.    §s.  net. 

The  Early  Italian  Poets,  together  with  Dante's  Vita  Nuova  (Trans- 
lated by  D.  G.  Rossetti).    Dent.    u.  6d.  net. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (Translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
With  twelve  photogravures  after  drawings  by  Gilbert  James). 
Routledge.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Early  Novelists  "  : — The  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  Bungle  Esquire 
(Thomas  Amory)  ;  The  Adventures  of  Don  Sylvio  de  Rosalva 
(C.  M.  Wieland).     Routledge.    6s.  each. 

Tutte  le  Opere  di  Dante  Alighieri  (Nuovamente  Rivedute  nel  Testo 
dal  Dr.  E.  Moore.  Terza  Edizione).  Oxford  :  nella  Stamperia 
dell'  University.    6s.  net. 

Vagabond  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Scotland  (Edited  by  Robert  Ford. 
New  Edition).    Paisley  :  Gardner. 

School  Books 

A  New  First  French  Reader  and  Writer  (Professor  R.  J.  Morich. 

Being  a  New  Issue,  entirely  Rewritten,  of  the  Work  by  R.  J. 

Morich  and  W.  S.  Lyon).    Sonnenschein.  2s. 
A  Geometrical  Domestic  Economy  (H.  Cunynghame).    Oxford  :  at 

the  Clarendon  Press.    2s.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

Matter  and  Life,  What  are  They?    (William  Naismith).  Watts. 
Earthquakes  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Seismology  (Clarence  Edward 
Dotton).    Murray.    6^.  net. 

{Continued  on  page  560.) 
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Mr. EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  New  Books  MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOW   AT  ALL   BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 

THE    REMINISCENCES  OF 

SIR  HENRY  HAWKINS 

(BARON  BRAMPTON). 

In  2  vols.  30s.  net. 

Standard.—'-  The  Reminiscences  arc  delightful,  not  alone  by  their  wcafth  of 
anecdote,  but  also  by  their  unconscious  revelation  of  a  strong  and  yet  lovable 
personality." 

Daily  Telegraph.—  A  book  which  can  be  read  with  delight  front  cover  to 
Cffl'er." 

Morning  Post.—  "  A  remarkably  Jul/  and  vivid  account  of  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  successful  personages  of  our  time." 

Daily  News. — "  Crammed  ■with  good  smoking-room  stories." 

Daily  Mail. — "  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Reminiscences  of  Baron 
Brampton  should  be  teeming  with  human,  interest." 

EDWARD  AND   PAMELA  FITZGERALD. 

Being  s->me  Account  of  their  Lives  compiled  from  the  Letter*  of  those  who  knew 
them.  By  Gerald  Campbell.  Demy  8vo.  with  numerous  Portraits,  12s.  6d. 
net.  [November 

MY    SPORTING    HOLIDAYS.    By  Sir  Henry 

Seton-Karr,  C.M.G.,  M.P.  Demy  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 
12s.  (d.  net. 

Daily  Mail. — "  The  virile  pages  of  '  My  Sporting  Holidays  '  will  charm  winter 
evenings  away  for  many  a  brother  shot." 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THREE  ROLLING-STONES  IN  JAPAN." 

SUNSHINE       AND       SENTIMENT  IN 

PORTUGAL.    By  Gilbert  Watson.    With  Original  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  Gilbert  James.    Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Scotsman. — "  Mr.  Watson  has  written  a  book  which  maybe  fittingly^  placed  on 
the  bookshelf  between  Sterne's  '  Sentimental  Journey'  and  Robert  Louis  Ste\ en- 
son's  'Donkey  Ride  in  the  Cevennes."' 

THE  WHITE  MAN  IN  NIGERIA.    By  G.  D. 

Hazzledine,  for  some  time  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Frederick  Lugard.  With 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  Svo.  lcs.  6d.  net. 
Morning  Post. — "Mr.  Hazzledine  has  written  a  live  book  about  an  interesting 
part  of  the  British  Empire  of  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country 
are  profoundly  ignorant.  If  they  will  read  Mr.  Hazzledine's  essays  and  sketches 
they  will  get  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  country  and  its  people.  There  is  not  a 
page  in  the  book  which  tbe  reader  will  wane  to  skip." 

PAGES    FROM     A    COUNTRY  DIARY. 

By  Percival  Somers.  Large  crown  8vo.  with  Photogravure  Illustrations, 
7s.  6d. 

Daily  Graphic. — "  Ably  written  and  well  worth  reading.  Mr.  Somers  has  a  fund 
of  humour,  and  the  book  is  full  of  good  stories  and  records  of  observations  which 
would  have  escaped  many  a  less  careful  student  of  humanity." 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  HOUSE  OF  SELEUCUS." 

JERUSALEM       UNDER       THE  HIGH 

PRIESTS.  Five  Lecture*  on  the  Period  between  Nehemiah  and  the  New 
Testament.  By  Edwyn  R.  Bevan,  Author  of  "  The  House  of  Seleucus." 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

ENGLISH   ESTATE  FORESTRY.    By  A.  C. 

Forbes,  Lecturer  cn  Forestry  at  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle, 
lately  Forester  on  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  Longleat  Estate.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES    IN    VIRGIL.     By  Terrot  Reayeley 

Glover,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Author  of  "  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century."    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

ECONOMIC  METHOD  AND  ECONOMIC 

FALLACIES  By  W.  W.  Carlile,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Evolution  of 
Modern  Money."    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

HOUSE,   GARDEN,   AND    FIELD.     A  Col- 

lection  of  Short  Nature  Studies.  By  L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Biology  in  the  University  of  Leeds.    Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  6s. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  INTO  THE  HIGHWAYS 
AND  HEDGES." 

THE  CELESTIAL  SURGEON. 
THE  CELESTIAL  SURGEON. 

By  F.  F.  MONTR ESOR, 

Author  of  "  Into  the  Highways  and  Hedges,"  "  At  the  Cross-Roads,"  &c. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  KING  WITH 
TWO  FACES." 

THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  WALL. 
THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  WALL. 

By  M.  E.  COLERIDGE. 

T/ce  Times.—"  Miss  Coleridge's  story  is  a  romance— a  strange,  vivid,  dream-like 
romance,  with  the  strangeness  of  it  cunningly  heightened  by  being  worked  into  a 
background  of  commonplace." 

A  NEW  SPORTING  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  BOY,  SOME 
HORSES,  AND  A  GIRL." 

PETER'S  PEDIGREE. 
PETER'S  PEDIGREE. 

By    DOROTHEA  CONYERS. 

Illustrated  with  Thumb-nail  Sketches  by  Norah  K.  Shellky. 


THE  RAMBLING  RECTOR.    By  E.  Alexander. 

CHECKMATE.  By  Etta  Courtney. 

THE   REAPER.  By  Edith  Rickert. 

SCENES  OF  JEWISH   LIFE.     (Six  stories  ) 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  and  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  LIVES  AND  WORKS  OF 

JAMES  AND  WILLIAM  WARD. 

By  JULIA  FRANKAU, 

Author  of  "  Eighteenth-Century  Colour- Prints,"  &c. 
In  2  volumes. — Vol.  I.    Illustrated  with  30  Photogravures.  Super 
royal  8vo. — Vol.    II.    Portfolio  containing  40   Engravings  in 
Mezzotint  and  Stipple,  printed  in  Monochrome  and  Colours. 
iS  by  24§. 

Edition  limited  to  350  copies.    Price  30  guineas  net. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  NEW  BOOK. 
TRAFFICS    AND  DISCOVERIES. 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

GROVE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND,  M.A. 

In  Five  Vols.  Svo.    Vol.  I.  A — E,  21s.  net. 

[Vol.  I.  ready  Tuesday. 

ENGLISH   MEN   OF  LETTERS.— New  Series. 
ADAM   SMITH.    By  Francis  W.  Hirst.  Crown 

8vo.  gilt  top,  flat  back,  2s.  net.  ' 

SECOND  EDITION,  with  a  New  Chapter  dealing  with  the 
"  Allantoii"  and  "  Knight  Commander.'' 

WAR   AND   NEUTRALITY  IN  THE  FAR 

EAST.    By  T.  J.  Lawrence,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


BY  THE  LATE  LAFCApIO  HEARN. 

JAPAN  :  An  Attempt  at  Interpretation 

Extra  crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  3s..6d.  net.      \  \Tucsday* 

THE  BAB  BALLADS.    With which  are  included 

Songs  of  a  Savoyard.  By  W.'"St  Gilbert.  With  350  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


EGYPTIAN    AND    OTHER    VERSES.  By 

George  Cookson.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d;  net.  [Tuesday. 


BISHOP  RVLE'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

ON  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  AND  CRITICISM  : 

Addresses  and  Sermons  by  Herbert  Edward  Ryi.e,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

ON     THE     CHURCH      OF  ENGLAND. 

Sermons  and  Addresses  by  Herbert  Edward  Rvle,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


SCIENTIFIC  FACT  AND  METAPHYSICAL 

REALITY.    By  ROBERT  BRANDON  ARNOLD.    3vo.  ics.  net. 


THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED,  NOW  READY. 

THE  SCOPE  AND   METHOD  OF  POLI- 

TICAL  ECONOMY.  By  John  Neville  Keynes,  M.A.,  D. Sc.  Crown  8v6. 
7s.  net.   

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

BILLIARDS  MATHEMATICALLY 
TREATED. 

By  G.  W.  HEMMING,  K.C.    Imperial  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 
New  Volumes  Commence  with  the  November  Numbers. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.       Price  is.  4d.       Annual  Subscription,  16s. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  contains  :- 
JAPANESE  DEVOTION  AND  COURAGE.     By  Oscar  King  Davis. 
THE  TRACKERS  OF  FRANCE.    By  Roger  Boutet  de  Monvel. 
A  LEADER  OF  THE  TIBETANS.    By  J.  Denikek.    Portraits  of  Agwan 
Dordji. 

WITHIN  THE  ENEMY'S  LINES.    A  Story.    By  Edward  Boltwood. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHLLDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is.       Annual  Subscription,  12s. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  contains  :— 
QUEEN  ZIXI  OF   IX;  OR,  THE  STORY  OF  THE  MAGIC  CLOAK- 

Serial  Story.    By  I..  Frank  Bal  m. 
NATURE  AND  SCIENCE  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 
"  KIBUN  DAIZIN."    Serial  Story.    By  Gensai  Mitral 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 
»>*  Now  Ready.    Vol.  XXXI.    Part  II.    May  to  Oct.    Price  6s. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON  S  LIST. 

G.  A.  HENTY'S  LAST  STORY. 
BY   CONDUCT    AND   COURAGE:  a  Story 

of  the  Days  of  Nelson.  Illustrated  by  William  Rainey,  R.I.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

Two  New  Stories  by  HERBERT  STRANG, 

Author  of"  Tom  Burnaby." 

BOYS  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE  :  a  Story 

of  Spain  and  the  Peninsular  War.  With  a  Preface  by  Colonel  WlLLOUGHBY 
Verner,  late  Rifle  Brigade.  Illustrated  by  William  Rainey,  R.I.  Large 
crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

KOBO  :   a  Story  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Illus- 
trated by  William  Rainey,  R.I.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  5s. 


Two  New  Books  by  Captain  F.  S.  BRERETON. 
WITH    THE    DYAKS    OF    BORNEO:  a 

Tale  of  the  Head  Hunters.  Illustrated  by  Fritz  Bergen.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

A    HERO    OF    LUC  KNOW  :    a  Tale  of  the 

Indian  .Mutiny.  Illustrated  by  William  Rainey,  R.I.  Crown  Svo.  cloth 
elegant,  5s. 

Illustrated  by  HELEN  STRATTON. 
'GRIMM'S    FAIRY    TALES.    With  32  Colour 

Plates  and  many  Black-and-White  Illustrations,  large  crown  Svo.  cloth 
elegant,  5s. 

By  MEREDITH  FLETCHER, 

Author  of  "  Every  Inch  a  liriton." 

JEFFERSON  JUNIOR:  a  School  Story.  HIus- 

trated  by  J.  R.  Burgess.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE    MALAYS,  and 

other  Stones.    Illustrated,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS. 

By  ETHEL  F.  HEDDLE. 
THE  TOWN'S  VERDICT.    Illustrated  Edition, 

large  crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  6s.     ...    ►  A  * 

By  ROSA  MULHOLLAND  (Lady  Gilbert). 
A  GIRL'S  IDEAL:  a  Story  of  a  Fortune.  Illus- 

trated  by  R.  Hope.    Large  crown  Svo.  olivine  edges,  5s. 

By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 
HOPE'S  TRYST  :  a  Story  of  the  Siberian  Frontier. 

Illustrated  by  James  F.  Sloane.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

By  ELIZA  F.  POLLARD. 
THE   WHITE   STANDARD:  a  Story  of  the 

Maid  of  Orleans.    Illustrated  by  J.  Jellicoe.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

By  DOROTHEA  MOORE. 
GOD'S  BAIRN:  a  Story  of  the  Fen  Country.  Illus- 

trated  by  Paul  Hardy.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

By  G.  NORWAY. 
A  TRUE  CORNISH  MAID.    Illustrated,  cloth 

extra,  2s.  6d.    New  Edition. 


BUCKIE'S  CHILDREN'S  ANNUAL 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

A  handsome  volume  of  192  pages,  including  36  Full-page  Pictures 
in  full. Colour,  and  over  100  Black-and-White  Illustrations  by  the  best 
Artists.    Picture  boards,  cloth  back,  3s.  6d.;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 


BLACKIE'S    PICTURE  BOOKS. 

By  JOHN  HASSALL. 
THE     OLD    NURSERY    STORIES  AND 

RHYMES.  98  pp.  each  containing  a  Colour  Illustration  by  John  Hassall. 
Picture  boards,  cloth  back,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

By  HELEN  STRATTON. 
HANS     ANDERSEN'S     FAIRY  TALES. 

With  Cover  and  30  pp.  in  Full  Colour,  and  many  Black-and-White  Illustrations 
by  Helen  Stratton.    Picture  boards,  cloth  back,  2s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

By  CARTON  MOORE  PARK. 
THE  KING  OF  BEASTS.    With  24  Full-page 

Colour  Illustrations  and  many  Black-and-White  Vignettes,  Picture  Boards, 
cloth  back,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  5s. 

By  HARRY  B.  NEILSON. 
•JOLLY  JUMBO.    With  24  Full-page  Colour  Illus- 

rations  and  many  Black-and-White  Vignettes,  Picture  Beards,  cloth  back, 
s.  6d.    cloth,  5s. 


Messrs.  BLACKIE  &  SON,  LTD.,  will  be  happy  to 
send  a  set  of  their  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Pro- 
spectuses, containing  particulars  of'1  The  Red  Letter  Library" 
"  Great  Novelists  "  Series,  "  Standard  Two-Shilling  Library," 
Children 's  Books,  and  General  Literature,  post  free. 

London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS— Continued. 

Religious  Persecution  :  a  Study  in  Political  Psychology  (E.  S.  P. 

Haynes).    Duckworth.    3.1.  6d.  net. 
Vocalism :  its  Structure  and  Culture  from  an  English  Standpoint 

(W.  II.  Breare).    Simpkin,  Marshall.    6s.  net. 

Theology 

Characteristics  of  Jesus  Christ  (W.  J.  Hocking).  Wells  Gardner. 
2s.  6d. 

Now  and  Then,  and  Other  Sermons  (Rev.  Spencer  Jones).  Brown, 

Langham.    p.  6d. 
The   Heart  of  Humanity   (Sydney   Hallifax).     Brimley  Johnson. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

On  the  Church  of  England:  Sermons  and  Addresses  (Herbert  Edward 

Ryle).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Why  do  I  Believe  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  (Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone).  Hodder 

and  Stoughton.  is. 
The  Past  a  Prophecy  of  the  Future  (Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg),  6s.  ;  The 

Apostles  of  Our  Lord  (J.  G.  Greenhough),  $s.    Hodder  and 

Stoughton. 

Travel 

A  Glossary  of  Geographical  and  Topographical  Terms  (Alexander 

Knox).    Stanford.  15^. 
The  Log  of  the  Griftin  (Donald  Maxwell).    Lane.     10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Guide  to  South  Africa,  1904-5  (A.  Samler  Brown  and  G.  Gordon 

Brown).    Sampson  Low.    2s.  6d. 
The  Heart  of  a  Continent  (Col.  Francis  Edward  Younghusband). 

Murray.    6s.  net. 

The  Purple  Land  (W.  H.  Hudson.    New  Edition).    Duckworth.  6s. 
Verse 

Blanchefleur  the  Queen  (Ashmore  Wingate).    Lane.    5^.  net. 

Many  Moods  in  Many  Metres  (Thomas  Greene).    Hodges  Figgis. 

3-f.  net 

Hamid  the  Luckless  and  Other  Tales  in  Verse  (John  Payne).  Nutt. 

Miscellaneous 

Artist's  Life,  The  (John  Oliver  Hobbes).    Laurie.    2s.  6d.  net, 
English  Poets,  A  Little  Gallery  of  (H.  C.   Minchin).  Methuen. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Feminine  Note  in  Fiction,  The  (W.  L.  Courtney).  Chapman  and 
Hall.    5.C  net. 

Fragments  of  Prose  and  Poetry  (Frederic  W.  H.  Myers.  Edited  by 
His  Wife).    Longmans,    o,.?.  net. 

Scottish  Life,  The  Humours  of  (Very  Rev.  John  Gillespie).  Black- 
wood.   3.?.  6d.  net. 

Secondary  Education  in  Liverpool,  Report  on  (Michael  E.  Sadler). 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

Study,  Courses  of  (Edited  by  John  M.  Robertson).  Watts. 

Wall  Street  and  the  Country  (Charles  A.  Conant).    Putnams.    $s.  net. 


BINDINGS  BY  THE  GUILD  OF  WOMEN  BINDERS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C..  on  MONDAY,  November  7,  and  Following  Day,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  BINDINGS  and  EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  produced  by  the 
Guild  of  Women  Binders,  including  Examples  intended  for  the  St.  Louis  Exhibi- 
tion, and  an  exceptionally  fine  History  of  Napoleon. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  VALUABLE   COLLECTION  OF  COINS  OF   THE  LATE  REV. 
G.  F.  CROWTHER,  M.A. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  November  ro,  '904,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  a 
valuable  Collection  of  ANGLO-SAXON  and  ENGLISH  COINS,  &c,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  CROWTHER,  M.A.,  comprising  the  following  interesting 
pieces  : — Pennies  of  Offa  (3)  ;  Coenwulf,  with  bust  (4  and  5)  ;  Plegmund  Abp.  of 
Canterbury  (12)  ;  .-Ethelwulf,  Canterbury  Penny  (t4)  ;  Alfred  the  Great,  with  bust 
(19);  Eadweard  the  Elder,  with  bust  (22)  ;  .Ethelstan,  with  building  (24);  Eadred, 
with  bust,  of  the  Norwich  mint  (27)  ;  zEthelred  II.,  "  Benediction  "  type  of  London 
(35):  William  I.,  "Profile  Pax"  type  of  Winchester  (57);  William  II.,  London, 
"Profile  Sword''  type  (62);  Henry  VI.,  light  coinage  Groat,  of  Bristol  (73); 
Edward  IV.,  Bristol  Penny,  of  light  coinage  (79)  ;  Henry  VIII.,  Farthing,  of  the 
second  coinage  (87);  Elizabeth,  Pattern  Milled  Shilling  (97);  Charles  L,  Briot's 
Pattern  Half  Groat  (109)  ;  Charles  I.,  Pattern  Exeter  Half  Crown,  1642  (113),  &c. 
Coin  Cabinet,  by  Robins.    Numismatic  Books. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE   VALUABLE  LIBRARY   OF   W.   SHARP  OGDEN,  ESQ.,  AND 
THAT  OF  THE  LATE  EDMUND  MACRORY,  ESQ.,  K.C.,  J.P. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  14,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  One 
I  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCKIPTS,  comprising  the  LIBRARY  of 
W.  SHARP  OGDEN,  Esq  ,  of  Rusholme,  Manchester,  including  Americana — 
Sporting  Books— Butler's  Hudibras,  Three  Parts,  First  Edition -Chap  Books — 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  First  Edition— Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  First 
Edition — Old  Plays — Shakespeare's  Works,  Fourth  Folio,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
1637— Bible  with  Shake.-peare's  Autograph  Signature— Scott's  Novels.  74  vols., 
chiefly  First  Editions  and  Presentation  Copies— Tracts  on  Trade;  the  LIBRARY 
of  the  late  EDMUND  MACRORY,  Esq.,  K.C.,  J.P.,  comprising  the  Annual 
Register,  a  Set — Bartsch,  Le  Peintre  Graveur,  23  vols. — Dramatic  Literature— 
Dibdin's  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  Bibliographical  Decameron,  Antiquarian  Tour, 
extra-illustrated,  and  other  Works  on  Bibliography— the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a 
Set — Kelmscott  Press  Publications — French  Illustrated  Books — Boydell's  Collection 
of  Prints  ;  the  Property  of  S.  C.  PAYSON,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  including 
Cruikshankiana — Carey's  Life  in  London,  Life  in  Paris — Ingoldsby  Legends,  First 
Edition — Grimm's  German  Popular  Stories,  First  Edition — The  Humourist,  First 
Edition — Comic  Almanack,  a  Set— Reid's  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  George  Cruik- 
shank — Extra-illustrated  Books  and  Books  with  Coloured'  Plates  by  Rowlandson 
and  others — Specimens  of  Binding — the  Burlington  Fine-Arts  Club  Catalogue  of 
Bindings — Works  of  Reference,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS.  SMITH,  ELDER  KO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


TWO  NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

THE  ROSE  SPINNER. 

By  MARY  UEANE, 
Author  of  "  Treasure  and  Heart." 

IN  THE  STRAITS  OF  HOPE. 

By  ELEANOR  CROPPER, 
Author  of  "  The  Delusion  of  Diana." 


MODERN      TARIFF  HISTORY. 

Showing  the  Origin  and  Growths  of  Tariffs  in  Germany,  France, 
.and  the  United  States.  By  Percy  Ashley,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at 
ithe  London  School  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Halda.ne,  LL.D., 
K.C.,  M. P.    Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

INDIAN    ART   AT    DELHI,  1903. 

Being  the  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Delhi  Exhibition,  1 902-1903. 
By  Sir  George  Watt,  CLE.,  M.B.,  CM.,  &c,  Director. 
The  Illustrative  part  by  Percy  Brown,  A.R.C.A.,  Assistant 
Director.    Medium  Svo.  I2s.  net. 


New  Volume  in  the  Progressive  Science  Series. 
EARTHQUAKES.     In  the  Light  of  the 

New  Seismology.  By  Clarence  Edward  Dutton,  Major  in 
the  United  States  Army.    Illustrated.    63.  net.        [Just  out. 


NO  IV  READY. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Charles  Hanbury-Williams. 
No.  50.  NOVEMBER,  1904.  2s.  6d.  net. 

JAPANESE  BARBARISM — X. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT-67;-  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  M.P. 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  —SI DNE Y  BROOKES. 
SULTAN  MURAD  V. — KHALI L  SAADEH. 
THE  SALVATION  ARMY— /cW.V  MANSON. 
TIBET:  THE  TREATY  ANO  TRAOE-C///* RLES  E.  D.  BLACK. 
THE  SECRET  OP  THE  TEMPLARS-/-.  LEGGE. 
"  CONCERNING  ONE  OLD  WOMAN  "-GLEB  OUSPENSKY. 
THE  REVIVAL  OF  GAELIC  IN  IRELAND-/.  O.  RUSSELL. 
INSTINCT  IN  THE  MAKING    G.  T.  TEAS DALE-BUC K ELL 
EVIL — NORMA N  PEARS  JN. 
ON  THE  LINE. 


NOW  READY. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


No.  400.       OCTOBER,  1904. 


6s. 


•6. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  MARITIME  COMMERCE 
THE  "ADVOCATUS  DIABOLI"  ON  THE  DIVINA  COMMEDH 
THE  PALACE  OF  KNOSSOS.    Wiih  a  Plan.    By  D.  G.  Hog  u<th. 
THE  POLISH  NATION. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  KANT  ON  MODERN  THOUGHT.    By  the 

Master  of  Balliol. 
THOMAS  TRAHERNE  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  POETS  OF  THE 

17TH  v  ENTURY.    Bv  Professor  W.  Lewis  Jones. 
THE  ANIMALS  OF  AFRICA.    Illustrated.    Bv  R.  Lydekker.  F.R.S. 
THE  COMING  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 
BRITISH  RULE  IN  EGYPT. 
FATIGUE.    By  Sir  W.  R.  Gowers,  M.D..  F.P.S. 
FRENCH  PAINTING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    By  R.  E  Fry 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  WALES  V 
THE  CASE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCHES. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. 


THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS— NOVEMBER,  1904. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN  AMERICA: 

I.  THE  CANDIDATES- 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT.    By  Senator  Henry  Cadot  Lodge 
JUDGE  PARKER.    Bv  Ex- President  Groyer  Cleveland. 

II.  THE  ELECTION.    By  Sydney  Brooks. 

THE  GREAT  CHANG  F.  IN  JAPAN.    Bv  Baron  K.  Suyematsu. 

THK  LIMITS  OF  IAPANESE  CAPACITY,    By  Calchas 

SIDELIGHTS  ON  THE  RUS-IAN  ARMY. 

IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  ROUSSEAU.    Bv  Hayelock  Ellis 

MOZART  AS  A  DRAMATIC  COMPOSER.  '  By  Dr.  John  Todhunter 

WHAT  IRELAND  REALLY  W*NTS.    By  Arnold  White 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  CAIHOLIC  CHURCH.    By  R.  E.  Dell 

THK  NOVELS  OF  DISRAELI.    By  Lewis  Melville. 

THE  NATIONAL  AR  l'  l  OLLECTIONS  FUND.    By  H.  M  Paull 

FOREIGNERS  IN  ENGLAND.    ByJoHv  Holt  Schooling 

THE    TRANSFER  OF    THE    LONDON  WATER    COMPANIES  Bv 

W.  M.  J.  Williams. 
THE  MOTHER  OF  NAVIES.    By  T.  Andrea  Cook. 
A  MODERN  UTOPIA.    Chapter  II. -By  H.  G.  Wells. 
•CORRESPONDENCE  :  "  SIGNIFICS."    By  Lady  Weley. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


J 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  ROSE  GARDEN,"  &C. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  RING  FROM  JAIPUR. 

By  FRANCES  MARY  PEARD, 

Author  of  "The  Rose  Garden,"  "  Contradictions,"  "  Near  Neighbours,"  &c. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  LADY  IN  WAITING. 

Being  certain  little  scenes  of  Mirthrul  Tragedy  and  of  Tragical  Mirth  that  an 
Actor  of  Small  Account  in  the  Human  Comedy  had  leisure  to  observe. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  ANSTRUTHER, 

Author  of  "  The  Influence  of  Mars,"  &c. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.       With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  George  C.  M. 
Birdwood,  M.D.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FROM    THE    LAND    OF    PRINCES.  By 

Gabrielle  Festing,  Author  of  "  John  Hookham  Krere  and  his  Friends," 
Unstoried  in  History,"  &c. 


RETROSPECTS. 


First  Series. 


By  William 

Knight,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  St.  Andrews  University. 

Small  demy  8vo.  9s.  net. 
Standard. —   Dr.  Knight  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  ransacked  his 
memory  to  such  purpose,  as  well  as  upon  the  unfailing  goad  taste  and  discrimination 
with  which  he  has  cited  many  intimate  letters." 

THACKERAY'S  LETTERS  TO  AN  AMERI- 

CAN   FAMILY.    With  an  Introduction  by  Miss  Lucy  W.  Baxter,  and 

Original  Drawings  by  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Small  demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 
L'atl  Mall  Gazette. — "  Full  of  charm  and  character." 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 


For  NOVEMBER. 

CO.\ 

THE  TRUANTS,  Chap=.  XXXI.- 
XXXIII.    By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

VISIT  TO  PARIS  AFTER  THE 
GREAT  WAR.  By  Mrs.  Frederic 
Harrison. 

IN  THE  THROES  OF  COMPOSI- 
TION.   By  Michaei.'MacDonagh. 

EPIC  OF  THE  EXPRESS.  By 
Arthur  F.  Wallis. 

HOUSEHOLD  BUDGETS  ABROAD. 
V.  AUSTRALIA.  By  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Wise. 


XI. 

By 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

TENTS. 

I  A     FALSE     START.      By  Jane 
Barlow. 
HISTORICAL  MYSTERIES. 

Saint-Germain   the  Deathless 
Andrew  Lang. 
AUTUMN  IN  CASSIAR.   By  Clive 

Philliits-Wolley. 
SOME    NATURAL  HISTORY.  By 

the  Rev.  H.  G.  D.  Latham. 
ROSE  OF  THE  WORLD.   Book  II. 
Chaps.    V.-V1II.    By    Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 

THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NEUTRALS:  PRESIDENT  ROOSE- 
VELT'S PROPOSED  CONFERENCE.  By  Sir  John  Macdonell,  C.B., 
LL.  I  >.  (Associate  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  International). 

ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  AND  AUSTRIA.  By  Sir  Rowland  Blenner- 
hassett,  Bart. 

MOTOR  TRAFFIC  AND  THE  PUBLIC  ROADS.  By  Sir  Walter  Gilbey, 
Bart. 

FREE  THOUGHT   IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.    By  the  Rev. 

Prebendary  Whitworth. 
MR.  MALLOCK  AND  THE  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER.    By  the  Rev.  H. 

Mavnard  Smith. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  EARLY  ART  IN  SIENA.    By  Langton  Douglas. 
THE  LITER  V1URE  OF  FINLAND.    By  Hermione  Ramsden. 
TABLE-TALK.    By  Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison. 

SIR   ROBERT    WILSON:   A    FORGOTTEN    ADVENTURER.     By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 
JAPANESE  EMIGRANTS.    By  Wilson  Crev,  dson. 

WOMAN  IN  CHINESE  LITERATURE.    By  Herbert  A.  Giles  (Professor 

of  Chinese  at  Cambridge). 
THE  CHECK.  TO  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Frank  Foxcroft. 
THE  RUSSIAN  SOLDIER.    By  Carl  Joubert. 

LAS f  MONTH.    (1)  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid.    (2)  By  Walter  Frewen  Lord. 


London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  E.C 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR   PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUIIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fiesh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  A  B  C. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

B00KS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  AH  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

OCTOBER  LIST. 
Now  Ready,  including  all  latest  purchases  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER    AND    DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 

265  High  Holborn,  London. 

Also  Catalogue  of  Fopular  Current  Literature,  and  List  of  French  Nevels, 
Classics,  &c. 
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When  Did  it  Happen? 

As  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNIC  A  is 
essential  to  the  student  who  wants  essays  and 
lengthy  dissertations  on  every  subject,  so  Haydn's 
is  essential  to  the  man  who  knows  his  subject 
thoroughly  but  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact  or  a 
date.  Dates  are  the  most  elusive  of  the  things  a 
man  wants  to  know.  He  may  remember  the  year 
of  Agincourt  and  forget  that  of  Waterloo:  yet  it 
may  be  important  to  the  point  he  wishes  to  make 
to  know  both.  He  turns  to  Haydn.  He  may  re- 
collect that  the  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857, 
but  is  he  sure  when  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty  took  place  ?  He  may  be  dealing  with  great 
fires — he  can  recall  several  such  as  the  fire  of 
London  in  1666,  but  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the 
first  magnitude  he  cannot  be  sure  about.  Haydn's 
will  remind  him. 

Haydn's  in  a  word  presents  KNOWLEDGE  in  a 
Nutshell. 

HAYDN'S 

Dictionary  of  Dates. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION,  brought  up 
to  the  beginning  of  1904,  is 

A  COMPLETE  RECOR  D  of  all  TIMES  and  NATIONS 

COMPRISING 

Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and 
Modern — Nations  and  their  Governments,  Laws, 
Institutions,  Manners,  and  Customs  The  Origin, 
Development,  and  Progress  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Laws, 
and  Learning  —  The  Civil,  Military,  Religious, 
Moral,  and  Philanthropic  Institutions  of  various 
Nations  in  the  different  Epochs. 

WITH 

SPECIAL    REFERENCE    TO  THE 
HISTORY  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Indispensable  to  Editors,  Authors, 
Journalists,  Schoolmasters,  Librarians, 
Ministers,  Lawyers,  ftl.P.'s,  Business  Men, 
and  Public  Men  generally. 

HAYDN'S  has  NO  RIVAL. 

THE  TIMES  says:  "  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates'  is  the 
most  Universal  Book  of  Reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that 
we  know  of  in  the  English  language." 


Now  Offered  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Instalment  System. 

The  Prices  are  :  Medium  Svo.  cloth,  21s.  ;  Half  Calf,  25s.  ; 
Full  or  Tree  Calf,  31s.  6d. 

The  Work  will  be  sent  to  yon  at  once  for  5s.  down  together  with  the 
accompanying  COUPON  : 

To  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  One  Copy  of  "  HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES," 
cloth,  for  which  I  enclose  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  Five  Monthly  Instalments  of  3s.  6d. 
each.*    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  till  the  payments  are  complete. 

Name  

Address  

Occupation  

If  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  eithe.r  of  the  better  bindings,  the  first  payment 
must  be  6s.  6d.  cr  7s.  6d.,  and  the  instalments  increased  to  either  4s.  or  5s. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS  AND 

ANSWERS  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DAY  (Religious  Political,  and 
Social).  By  William  J.  Nicholson,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Egham.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
Paper  edition,  is. 

''This  remarkable  little  publication  contains  one  hundred  impartial  yet  cleverly 
construed  answers  to  a  similar  number  of  que-tions  relating  to  the  great  religious, 
political,  and  social  problems  of  the  day." — Oxford  Review. 

"  Many  of  the  author's  remarks  are  shrewd -many  of  his  arguments  and  con- 
clusions are  doubtful -  some  will  be  fiercely  resented.  Readers  will  judge  the  book 
very  differently  according  tu  their  particular  tastes  and  opinions." 

Glasgow  Herald 
SWAN  SONNEN3CHEIN  &  CO.,  Limited,  LONDON. 


EDUCATION. 


HP  HE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 

JL  ^  Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from_  Downs  and  Sea.  References:  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXHILL, 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(University  of  London.) 


TWO  courses    of  Lectures  on    English    Art  from 
Hogarth  to  the  Present  Time  will  be  given  by  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  M.A. 
(Lond.),  B.A.  (Oxon),  in  the  first  and  second  terms  on  Fridays  at  4.30  p.m. 
The  first  course  will  begin  on  Friday,  November  4,  at  4. 30  P.M. 
Applications  for  tickets,  accompanied  with  drafts  drawn  in  favour  of  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Short,  should  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned. 

Fee,  both  courses,  £1  11s.  6it.    One  course,  one  guinea. 

WALTER  W.  SETON,  M.A. 
Acting  Secretary. 

THE  CORONATION  OF 
HIS    MAJESTY    KING    EDWARD  VII. 

Painted  by  EDWIN  ABBEY,  R.A. 


Messr.-,.  THOMAS  AGNEW  &  SONS  beg  to  announce  that  the  exhibition  of 
this  great  Historical  Picture  is  NOW  OPEN  at 

47  NEW  BOND  STREET  (corner  of  Maddox  Street). 
Admission,  including  descriptive  pamphlet,  One  Shilling. 

SPECIAL  Clearance  List  of  Surplus  Library  Books 
(and  others)  offered  in  good  condition  for  cash  at  greailv  reduced  prices. 
Aiso  list  of  latest  additions  to  library,  with  terms  of  subscription,  post  free  oa 
application. — Day's  Library  Ltd.  (Founded  1776),  q5  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  London,  \V. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowexfeld.  Lessee  and  Manaeer,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  3.15.  YfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 

Seat;,  at  the  Box-office  from  ri  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

PUBLIC 

OPINION. 


Special  Articles : 

PRESS    VIEWS    ON  THE 

BALTIC  OUTRAGE. 

LORD    BRAMPTON.        ADAM  SMITH. 
A    WHINE    FROM    THE  WOOD. 


PUBLIC  OPINION.  2a.  weekly. 

Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G. 


2g  October,  1904 


The  Saturday  Review. 


BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

21,  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Aocounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  ^100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 
Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
J-'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  \ F'  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

managers  \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  )  Fenchurrh  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cnckspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Po     f\     COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.    OC    \J.  SERVICES. 


PO  f\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  \J.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN.  BOMBAY,  KURR^CHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


PO.    f\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
■    OC    \J,  ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G  S. 

"  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank 
Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition,  so  well 
got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs.'  " 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


LONDON 


Very  emphatically  tops  them  all."— Daily  Graphic. 

"A  brilliant  book.'—  Times. 
"  Particularly  good."  —  Academy. 


A  fv  r>  By  E.  C.  COQK  and 
#*ri"        E.  T  .COOK,  M.A. 


4th  Edition.  Revised, 

ENVIRONS.  2%'oX!LPnr 

"Hie  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


60  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards, 
Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter.  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth, 
Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish.  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles 
St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Mine- 
head,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath.  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod  Wells,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth' 
Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli.  Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon.  Festiniog,  Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  Norwich.  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads' 
Jsle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.     London  :  SIMPKIN'S. 
Paris  &  New  York:  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS.-Peautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  &c  in  Nor- 
ay,  Sweden,  Denmark.  Russia,  (iermany.  France,  Switzerland,  Italy  Greece 
urkty,  Palestine.    Egypt,  also  English  Lakes  and  North  Wales,    is!  and  2s! 


List  post  free.— Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen 


A.  GOERZ  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

To  the  Shareholders. 

A  new  company,  bearing  the  title  of  the  VAN  DYK  PROPRIETARY 
M INES,  Limited,  has  just  been  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  Transvaal,  to 
acquire  from  this  company  the  freehold  of  the  Western  portion  of  Witpoort  No.  162 
(formerly  No.  297),  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Hand,  and  including  a 
mining  area  equivalent  to  972  mining  claims. 

The  directors  of  this  company,  wishing  to  give  its  shareholders  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  an  interest  in  an  enterprise  which  they  believe  will  prove  to  be  a 
profitable  one,  have  decided  to  give  them  the  right  to  purchase  from  this  company, 
at  the  rate  of  one  share  in  the  new  enterprise  for  every  complete  ten  shares  held  in 
this  company  (no  fractions  being  considered),  1 52,500  fully-paid  shares  in  the  Van 
Dyk  Proprietary  Mines,  Limited,  at  the  price  of  35s.  per  share.  <  >f  this  amount 
10s.  will  be  payable  on  application,  and  the  balance  of  25s.  when  the  certificates  are 
rea  ly  for  delivery,  which  will  not  be  before  the  middle  of  January  next,  and  of 
which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

Holders  of  less  than  50  shares  may  apply  for  live  Van  Dyk  shares,  the  directors 
of  this  company,  however,  reserving  the  right  to  grant  a  smaller  number  (which 
will,  however,  not  be  less  than  one  Van  I  >yk  share  in  respect  of  every  complete 
ten  shares  held)  if  the  total  applications  exceed  the  quantity  of  shares  now  offered. 

Shareholders  having  shares  registered  in  their  names  at  the  close  of  business  on 
the  29th  inst.  are  entitled  to  apply.  Those  registered  shareholders  desirous  of 
exercising  the  right  to  apply  for  shares  in  the  Van  Dyk  Proprietary  Mines  (Limited) 
must  apply  on  a  form  already  despatched  to  them  or  which  may  be  obtained  at  one 
of  the  offices  or  banks  mentioned  below,  and  must  send  in  the  application  (accom- 
panied by  bankers'  draft  or  cheque  on  London  in  favour  of  A.  ( loerz  I'i  Co.,  Limited, 
for  the  sum  of  10s.  per  share,  payable  on  application)  so  as  to  reach  one  of  the 
following  offices  of  the  Company  :  2Q  llishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C.  ; 
8  to  13  Bebrenstrasse,  Berlin,  W.  ;  26  Rue  Lafntte,  Paris;  or  one  of  the  following 
banks  :  the  Schweizerische  Kreditanstalt,  Zurich  :  the  Schweizerischer  Bankverein, 
Basle  ;  the  Oberrheinische  Bank,  Basle,  not  later  than  .Monday,  the  7th  day  of 
November  next,  after  which  date  no  application  will  be  entertained. 

The  transfer  books  of  this  Company  will  be  closed  from  October  31st  to 
November  12th,  1904,  both  days  inclusive. 

Holders  of  share  warrants  to  bearer  desiring  to  apply  for  the  shares  in  the  Van 
Hyk  Proprietary  Mines  (Limited)  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  respect  of  their 
holdings,  must  deposit  their  warrants,  together  with  a  statement  in  writing  of  their 
names  and  addresses,  at  one  of  the  following  offices  of  the  Company  :  20  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C.  ;  25  Rue  Laffi'te,  Paris ;  or  at  one  of  the  follow 
ing  banks  :  The  Schweizerische  Kreditanstalt,  Zurich  ;  the  Schweizerischer  Bank- 
verein,  Basle  ;  the  Oberrheinische  Bank,  Basle,  on  or  before  November  7th  next, 
the  warrants  remaining  on  deposit  until  the  morning  of  November  10th  next.  Such 
holders  will  thereupon  obtain  a  separate  form  of  application,  which  must  reach  one 
of  the  offices  or  banks  above  mentioned  not  later  than  Monday,  November  7th  next 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

HENRY  CLARK,  London  Secretary. 
No.  20  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C,  October  22nd,  1904. 
N.B.— Holders  of  share  warrants  to  bearer  can  obtain  a  statement  giving  ful' 
particulars  of  the  new  enterprise,  its  capital  and  assets,  and  the  result  of  boring 
operations  conducted  on  its  property  upon  application  at  any  of  the  offices  of  A.  Goerz 
&  Company,  Limited. 

s°    TO-DAY  2- 

THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE-JOURNAL 

(Every  Wednesday,  Price  2d.) 

Contains  in  its  issue  dated  October  26th : 

MUSICAL  PLAYS. 

By  Israel  Zangwii.l. 

THE   COLONEL'S   COLD  TRUTHS. 

By  W.  L.  Alden. 

THE   MORALS   OF  DOLLS. 

By  "R.  W.  L." 

THE   SHEPHERD  BOY. 

A  Full-page  Sketch  by  Paul  Henry. 

TRAVEL  TALK. 

A  New  Feature  of  Great  Interest  to  all  who  Travel. 

THE  DRAMA.  BOOKS. 

CLUB  CHATTER.  CITY  CHATTER. 

CARDS.  CHESS. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTORINGS.       MASCULINE  MODES. 


All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 

TO-DAY. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.    d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    182    I  10  4 

Half  Year   o  14    I    o  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...     o    7    I      ...        ...     o    7  7 

Cheques  and  Monty  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  RE VIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  IV.  C. 

hi  the  ez'cnt  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  LIMITED. 


RE  A  D  i '  IM MEDIA  TEL  Y. 

GREAT 
ENGLISHMEN 

OF  THE 

16th  CENTURY 

BY 

SIDNEY  LEE,  Litt.D., 

Author  of 

"A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,"  &c. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits. 
Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Contents. 

PREFACE. 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE  i6th 
CENTURY. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

EDMUND  SPENSER. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  CAREER. 

FOREIGN     INFLUENCES  ON 
SHAKESPEARE. 

INDEX. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  based  on 
a  series  of  eight  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Lowell  Institute,  Boston  (Mass.),  in  the  spring 
of  1903.  With  a  view  to  presenting  more 
coherently  and  more  exhaustively  the  leading 
achievements  of  the  Renaissance  in  England 
than  was  possible  in  oral  treatment,  the 
lectures  have  been  largely  remodelled  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  fresh  research  has 
been  embodied,  more  particularly  in  the 
studies  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Edmund 
Spenser.  A  new  introduction,  forming  a 
sketch  of  the  intellectual  spirit  peculiar  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  written  for 
the  volume.  Short  bibliographies  have  been 
prefixed  to  each  chapter.  A  detailed  table  of 
contents  maps  out  the  plan  of  the  book,  the 
area  of  which  is  also  illustrated  by  a  detailed 
chronological  table.  The  six  great  English- 
men whose  lives  are  unfolded  in  lucid  nar- 
rative and  exposition  are  representative  in 
the  highest  degree  of  the  ripest  culture  in 
sixteenth-century  England,  and  the  juxta- 
position of  these  two  highly  illuminating 
studies  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  may  aid, 
it  is  hoped,  in  dispelling  that  hallucination  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  these  two  men  by  which 
some  minds  are  still  beset.  The  writer's  aim 
has  been  to  interest  the  cultivated  reader  of 
general  intelligence  rather  than  the  expert. 


READY  I  MM  ED  I A  TEL  V. 

THE    OLD  ROAD. 

By  HILAIRE  BELLOC. 

With  Numerous  Photogravures  and  other 
Illustrations  by  William  Hyde. 
Maps  and  Plans.    3U.  6d.  net. 

The  Pilgrims'  Road,  or,  more  precisely,  the 
old  prehistoric  trackway  from  Winchester  to 
Canterbury,  perhaps  the  oldest  monument  of 
civilisation  in  England,  is  here  traced  in 
detail  by  Mr.  H.  Belloc,  author  of  "The 
Path  to  Rome." 

The  antiquity  of  the  road  is  demonstrated, 
and  the  reason  why  of  its  existence,  its 
termini,  and  the  particular  line  of  country 
that  it  follows  is  elucidated  in  a  very  striking 
and  original  fashion.  In  the  first  section  the 
author  expounds  the  philosophy  of  island 
roads  with  characteristic  daring  and  a  minimum 
of  dryasdust  archaeology.  The  second  half  of 
the  book  contains  a  minute  survey  of  the 
route  from  the  North  Gate,  Winchester,  to 
the  West  Gate  of  Canterbury. 

THE 

PRADO  GALLERY 

AND  ITS 

MASTERPIECES. 

By  CHARLES  RICKETTS. 
With  54  Illustrations  in  Photogravure. 
Imperial  4to.  5  Guineas  net.    Edition  limited 

to  350  Copies  for  sale. 
Also  50  Copies  on  Japan  Vellum,  15  Gs.  net. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  says  in  the 
Academy: — "  Suptrbly  illustrated  and  nobly- 
printed.  Mr.  Ricketts  has  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  gifts  for  this  or  any  other  artistic  task. 
As  we  read  we  are  struck  by  the  fearlessness 
of  the  writer  as  well  as  by  the  acumen  of  his 
insight,  and  we  recognise  in  this  splendid 
volume  a  really  valuable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  art." 

Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind  says  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle:  —  "This  noble  volume,  with  its 
fifty-four  photogravure  plates,  just  as  good  as 

reproductions  can   be  One  of  those  rare 

modern  volumes,  that  stimulate  interest  in  the 
subject-matter." 

The  Athemcum  says: — "One  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  critical  studies  which  have 

been  produced  in   England  of  late  The 

reader  will  feel  nothing  but  admiration  for 

the  independence  of  judgment,  the  readiness 
of  perception,  and  the  breadth  of  view  which 
the  author  displays." 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Much  searching  of  heart  was  caused  during'  the  early 
part  of  the  week  by  the  news  that  Admiral  Rojdestvensky 
with  the  whole  of  the  Russian  fleet  had  sailed  from 
Vigo  for  Tangier,  leaving  behind  only  four  officers, 
three  of  them  of  low  rank,  to  bear  the  charges  of 
murder,  manslaughter,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the 
North  Sea.  The  movement  was  taken  as  giving  the 
lie  to  the  strong  words  and  promises  made  by  Mr. 
Balfour  last  week.  But  whatever  were  the  exact 
demands  yielded  to  by  the  Russian  Government,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Admiral  was  certainly  not  one  of 
them.  The  Russian  Government  has  taken  over  the 
responsibility  of  the  action  of  its  fleet  and  submitted  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  International  Commission. 
In  such  a  position  we  are  bound  to  leave  preliminary 
arrangements  with  the  Russians.  Anyone  is  at  liberty 
to  hold  that  Mr.  Balfour  ought  originally  to  have  in- 
sisted on  the  retention  at  Vigo  of  specific  persons  suffi- 
cient in  number  and  quality  to  give  full  evidence  and 
to  take  responsibility,  but  since  this  was  not  done  we 
have  no  sort  of  ground  for  objecting  to  Russian  move- 
ments 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  Russians  have  abided 
by  the  letter  of  their  promises  ;  though  the  crisis  is  not 
entirely  over,  as  both  Lord  Onslow  and  Mr.  Brodrick 
have "  confessed.  Of  the  actual  arrangements  made 
with  Russia  we  know  little  more  than  was  in  Mr. 
Balfour's  original  declaration.  The  names  and  nation- 
alities of  the  members  of  the  commission  are  still 
unreported,  but  if  Mr.  Balfour's  very  explicit  state- 
ments that  the  Government  had  insured  against'the  delay 
common  to  such  conventions  are  to  be  justified,  there  is 
not  very  much  time  to  spare.  The  whole  of  the  Russian 
fleet  has  assembled  and  coaled  at  Tangier,  whither 
it  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  some 
British  cruisers  from  the  Mediterranean.  By  Fridav 
four  vessels  had  begun  another  stage,  it  is  thought  to 
Suda.  Bay.  But  until  something  is  known,  and  pending 
the  decision  of  the  commission,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 


we  shall  hear  no  more  wild  stories  of  "Charlie 
Beresford  "  firing  on  the  Russian  fleet  or  such  rumours 
i  as  w-ere  put  all  over  London  on  Tuesday  and  accom- 
pany each  meeting  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  an  unhappy 
accident  that  the  movements  of  Ministers  are  more 
easily  watched  since  Mr.  Balfour,  who  is  suffering  from 
the  inconvenience  of  a  slight  attack  of  phlebitis,  is  not 
allowed  to  move,  and  the  Cabinet  must  gather  to  him. 

The  inquest  on  the  victims  of  the  calamity  on  the 
Dogger  Bank  produced  no  new  evidence,,  though  a 
certain  amount  of  vague  rumour  concerning  the 
Russian  action  was  dissipated.  We  may  take  it  as 
proved  that  four  Russian  ships  fired,  that  the  extreme 

\  distance  of  any  shot  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  a  pro- 
portion of  the  shots  were  at  a  range  of  about  a  hundred 
yards.    Some  questions  put  to  the  witnesses  suggested 

'  that  a  common  impression  prevails  that  a  part  of  the 

,  firing  was  not  at  the  fishing  boats  at  all  but  at  Russian 
boats  of  the  other  division.  The  fishermen  could  give 
no  opinion  on  this  conjecture  but  there  was  general 
surprise  at  the  smallness  of  the  damage  in  proportion 

\  to  the  firing ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  plausible  conjecture 
that  some  of  the  guns,  quick-firers  and  machine  guns, 
were  let  off  at  anything  visible.  The  jury  very  pro- 
perly restricted  their  verdict  to  a  plain  statement  of  how 
the  deaths  were  caused.    The  question  of  culpability 

I  has  been  already  handed  over  to  the  Commission,  which 
it  appears  is  to  meet  at  Paris. 

Official  reports  were  published  on  1  November  con- 
cerning the  operations  against  Port  Arthur  from 
1  August  to  29  October.  On  19  August  heavy  fighting 
began,  and  continued  for  four  days.  The  Japanese 
captured  forts  east  and  west  of  Pan-lung-shan.  On 
29  September  they  took  Fort  Kuropatkin,  and  cut  off 
the  water  supply.  On  28  September  indirect  fire  began 
against  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  and  continued  for 

(  ten  days,  during  which  the  Russian  ships  "Pobieda", 
"  Retvlsan  ",  and  "  Peresviet  "  were  hit  several  times. 
On  25  October,  and  the  four  following  days,  there  was 
a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  whole  position.  Succinct 
as  the  account  was  it  gave  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the 
scene  of  trenching  and  counter-trenching ;  and  the 
personal  courage  on  both  sides  has  never  been  more 

!  conspicuous.  Among  the  devices  of  the  defence  "  live 
wires "  are  spoken  of,  another  terrible  addition  to  the 
science  of  war.  As  a  result  of  the  three  months'  fight- 
ing the  Japanese  are  now  in  a  position  to  deliver  the 
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final  assault,  or  at  any  rate  to  take  the  eastern  forts 
which  dominate  the  inner  defences.  It  was  widely 
rumoured  that  the  Mikado's  birthday  on  Thursday 
would  be  celebrated  by  a  final  assault,  but  even  from 
Japanese  sources  the  possibility  of  several  more  weeks 
of  siege  is  suggested  ;  and  a  strong  line  of  inner 
defences  belongs  to  the  Russians. 

The  situation  of  the  two  armies  in  Manchuria  is 
practically  unchanged.  On  27  October  part  of  the 
Japanese  right  army  took  Wai-tau-Shan — a  hill  bare  of 
vegetation — which  was  important,  as  it  afforded  the 
Russians  a  post  of  observation.  A  stubborn  resistance 
was  offered,  but  the  position  was  eventually  captured 
with  the  loss  of  two  machine  guns.  Both  armies  have 
received'  considerable  reinforcements,  and  are  reported 
to  be  strengthening  their  positions.  The  Russian  general 
staff  state  that  the  number  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  from  the  9th  to  the  18th  October  amounted  to 
800  officers  and  45,000  men.  They  are  about  to  form 
a  third  army  to  operate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vladi- 
vostok. General  Kuropatkin  will  probably  remain  in 
command  of  the  first  army,  until  the  Russian  forces  have 
been  reorganised,  when  it  is  expected  that  General 
Linievitch  and  General  Baron  Kaulbars  will  be 
appointed  to  the  first  and  third  armies  respectively. 

The  result  of  the  great  debate  in  the  Chamber  will  be 
fraught  with  grave  results  for  France.  The  campaign 
conducted  by  the  "Figaro"  against  the  Minister  for 
W  ar  seems  likely  to  result  in  the  resignation  of  General 
Andre  if  not  in  that  of  the  Cabinet  which  only  escaped 
by  a  maiority  of  four  votes  last  week.  The  indignation 
that  has  been  aroused  in  France  by  these  revelations  of 
delation  practised  by  the  favourites  of  General  Andre 
against  their  comrades  will  be  increased  by  the  dis- 
closures of  this  week  and  has  spread  to  all  classes  of 
society.  People  were  perhaps  as  much  amused  as 
scandalised  to  learn  that  M.  Vadecard,  secretary  of  the 
"  Grand  Orient "  Lodge,  had  been  decorated  for 
"  journalistic  services  "  (soi-disant)  but  in  reality  for  con- 
trolling promotion  in  the  army.  General  Andre  rode 
off  last  week  by  sacrificing  Captain  Mollin  who  super- 
vised the  "  service  of  informers  ".  We  now  learn  that 
the  Minister's  nephew,  Commandant  Bernard,  has 
actually  directed  for  four  years  the  collection  and 
docketting  of  anonymous  letters  informing  against 
Catholics  and  that  on  his  action  depended  the  future  of 
man)'  brother  officers.  For  his  services  he  has  already 
received — indeed  he  received  it  in  the  first  year  of  this 
despicable  business — the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  later  his  present  rank  in  the  army. 

The  "  Ministry  of  Delation"  appears  to  be  divided 
into  three  sections,  all  Under  the  War  Office.  Captain 
Mollin  directed  relations  with  the  Masonic  lodge  and 
under  him  three  privates  have  been  constantly  occupied 
for  four  years  in  copying  secret  charges  against  their 
officers,  then  we  have  Commandant  Bernard  directing 
the  anonymous  branch,  and  the  third  section,  most  con- 
temptible and  dangerous  of  the  three,  is  concerned  with 
charges  made  by  officers  themselves  against  their  com- 
rades. Certain  branches  of  the  service  appear  to  be 
free  from  this  unspeakable  taint  of  denunciation  for 
personal  profit,  but  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  are 
all  strongly  represented.  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment 
upon  the  lamentable  results  which  must  have  already 
befallen  the  morale  of  a  service  where  such  practices 
have  been  common  for  four  years.  The  "  Figaro"  has 
published  the  names  of  several  officers  concerned  in 
these  infamies,  but  of  course  many  remain  unknown. 
It  is  easy  to  picture  the  mutual  distrust  and  suspicion 
which  have  already  arisen  and  will  be  multiplied  a 
hundredfold  by  these  publications.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Frenchmen  who  still  cling  to  the  army  as 
the  one  great  national  asset  will  not  take  immediate 
vengeance  on  a  Government  responsible  for  such  scan- 
dals and  demand  a  speedy  "  purification  "  of  the  ranks. 
If  it  were  conducted  in  the  revolutionary  sense  of  the 
word,  men  of  honour  could  hardly  complain. 

President  Roosevelt  is  in  an  uncomfortable  position 
in  relation,  to  the  Trusts,  against  which  he  began  by 


[  making  some  demonstration.  It  may  not  make  much 
difference  to  the  final  issue  that  the  real  popularity  he. 

I  earned  by  his  first  outburst  is  being  to  some  degree 
snatched  by  Mr.  Parker.  The  Democrats  are  also  busy 
with  an  attack,  at  any  rate  successful  from  the  point  of 
view  of  party  strategy.  The  attack  has  centred  on  the 
career  of  Mr.  Cortelyou,  who  passed  from  the  post  of 
private  secretary  to  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.  Here  his  duties  brought  him  into  constant 
touch  with  the  Trusts,  and  now  it  is  alleged  that 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  an 
honour  to  which  he  has  since  succeeded,  he  is  able 
to  use  his  knowledge  and  the  influence  he  still  ex- 
ercises to  assist  him  in  his  chief  work  of  extracting 
money  from  the  companies.  The  Democrats  represent 
it  as  a  national  scandal  that  a  President  should  employ 
for  this  purely  party  work  a  man  who  is  passing  from 
one  important  public  department  to  another  and  is  in  a 
position  to  use  his  past  and  prospective  influence  as  an 
instrument  for  electioneering  work.  Certainly  the 
Trusts  are  with  the  Republicans,  whoever  is  to  be 
blamed  or  praised  ;  and  their  gold  is  likely  to  carry 
the  campaign. 

Everyone  now  tours  and  talks  in  Canada  :  business 
men,  schoolmasters,  men  of  science,  journalists  and 
politicians.  Mr.  Morley  has  followed  the  lead.  He 
has  everywhere  approached  the  fiscal  question,  in  which 
alone  Canada  is  now  interested,  from  the  same  stand- 
point :  why  make  a  material  bond  when  natural  affection 

;  is  bond  enough  ?  Canadians  seem  to  have  listened  to 
him  with  the  sort  of  feeling  that  they  bring  to  the  read- 
ing of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  little  contributions  to  the 
obscure  paper  which  he  has  selected,  in  his  modest 
manner,  for  mouthpiece  :  they  admire  the  manner  with 

j  a  thoroughness  that  almost  exceeds  their  dislike  of  the 
matter.  But  Mr.  Morley's  pleasant  philosophies  were 
uttered  on  the  very  eve  of  a  critical  election,  and  the 
timing  made  the  sentiments  less  academic  than  they 
sounded.  However,  since  both  parties  profess  pre- 
ference Mr.  Morley  was  not  ostensibly  on  either  side  ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  his  words  will  have  much 
effect,  except  to  excite  admiration  for  the  form  of  their 
expression. 

Sir  John  Cockburn  at  least  succeeded  in  making  the 
campaign  in  West  Monmouthshire  unhackneyed,  if  in 
some  respects,  on  the  Fluellen  model,  he  was  inclined  to 
find  excessive  similarity  in  the  conditions  at  Monmouth 
and  Melbourne.  So  far  no  one  has  been  quite  so 
successful  in  bringing  the  tariff  question  so  polemi- 
cally into  evidence,  and  he  is  almost  the  pioneer  of  a 
class,  which  we  expect  to  see  grow  greatly  during  the 
next  few  years,  of  politicians  who  combine  a  Labour 
I  programme  with  a  protective  philosophy.  Half  the 
:  energies  of  Mr.  Richards  and  his  supporters  have  been 
devoted  to  an  endeavour  to  claim  the  necessary  associa- 
tion of  Labour  and  Liberalism  ;  but  Sir  John  Cockburn 
was  peculiarly  capable,  with  his  Australian  experience, 
of  disclosing  the  bad  logic  and  false  history  of  this 
illusion,  and  he  carried  important  associations  of 
workers  with  him.  The  exceptional  value  of  a  man 
with  such  a  record  as  Sir  John  Cockburn's  was 
admirably  put  in  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  from  abroad.  The  imperial  taxation, 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  considers  necessary  to  the 
organic  vitality  of  the  Empire,  can  only  be  understood 
in  its  proper  quality  by  men  who  one  way  or  another 
have  gone  outside  England  for  their  study  of  the  issue. 
In  the  event,  though  Sir  John  Cockburn  was  unable  to 
annul  the  huge  majority  of  past  elections,  it  is  worth 
the  consideration  of  all  Free-trade  Unionists  that  he 
polled  more  votes  than  any  Conservative  candidate  has 
ever  polled  in  West  Monmouthshire.  The  total  poll 
was  about  2,000  higher  than  any  poll  on  record. 
Scarcely*  a  single  Unionist  can  have  abstained. 

We  referred  recently  to  Lord  Rosebery's  habit  of 
lounging  in  the  boudoir  of  the  intellect.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  fair  to  admit  that  from  time  to  time  he 
emerges  from  such  sybarite  environment  with  much 
effect.  He  has  made  a  series  of  speeches  during  the 
past  week,  each  one  gay  and  attractive.    The  infallible 
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test  of  a  brilliant  speech,  book,  article,  is  that  it  should 
leave  on  the  mind  a  vivid  picture  or  a  number  of  vivid 
pictures.  Most  of  Lord  Rosebery's  do  this.  His  latest 
series  leaves  quite  a  little  gallery  of  pictures,  some 
amusing,  some  pathetic,  some  ridiculous.  For  instance 
behind  the  ascetic  figure  of  Mr.  Chamberlain— who 
strange  to  say  has  been  addressing  a  fiscal  reform 
letter  from  Perugia  of  all  places  this  week — we  see 
the  "burly  lineaments"  of  Mr.  Chaplin:  and  Mr. 
Chaplin  is  angry  because  Lord  Rosebery  regards  him 
as  an  old  style  protectionist  :  he  bridles  :  we  seem  to 
see  him  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  of  old 
bringing  weight  to  bear  upon  the  box. 

Another  picture  we  can  imagine  from  his  speech  is 
that  of  a  Bishop  living  in  a  palace  of  three  rooms  faring 

"  Richly  in  fine  linen,  not  a  hair 
Ruffled  upon  the  scarf  skin  ". 

So  much  for  splendid  pauperism.  A  third  picture 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  realise  quite — one  of  Lord 
Rosebery  drinking  Australian  wine.  It  is  good  sound 
feeding  liquor  and  not  more  to  be  scoffed  at  by  a  plain 
common  sensible  man  than  are  the  twopenny  Manilla 
cheroots  which  are  supplied  in  the  best  clubs  of  Pall 
Mall  and  S.  James'.  But  Lord  Rosebery  drinking  it ! 
If  any  epicures  were  on  the  platform  when  he  was  try- 
ing to  make  his  audience  see  himself  drinking  this 
wine,  they  must  have  been  deeply  relieved  when  he 
said  in  effect  that  he  had  drunk  it — in  Australia. 
Horrible  thought  that  it  should  be  in  the  bins  of 
Berkeley  Square  ! 

A  third  picture  was  that  of  the  overworked  member 
of  the  Government  longing  to  have  done  with  office. 
Here  is  a  picture  we  have  seen  so  long  that  we  are 
tempted  to  call  it  an  old  master.    It  is  absolutely  true 
to  life  without  a  doubt.    The  member  of  the  Govern-  , 
ment  is  worked  to  death.    The  abiding  sense  of  duty 
alone  induces  him  to  retain  office.    He  knows  he  is  j 
irreplaceable,  and  so  he  gives  without  a  murmur  his 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  to  the  service  of'  the 
State.    But  there  are  compensations.    It  must  be  true 
solace  for  each  Minister  of  a  Government  to  feel  that  j 
he  is  big  enough  for  his  place,  that  he  is  not  a  small  j 
man  in  a  large  office  ;  that  he  is  entirely  adequate  to 
the  work.    It  would  be  a  delightful  figure  which  de- 
scribed a  Ministry  in  terms  of  architecture — the  great 
columns,  the  lesser,  the   buttresses  and  so   on — all 
uniting  harmoniously  and  effectively  to  upbear  the  vast 
masonry  of  State.    One  might  liken  a  Ministry  to 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  no  patchwork  but  one  perfect, 
uniform  whole. 

Yet   another  speech  did  Lord  Rosebery  make,  at 
Epsom  this  time.    His  value  as  an  urban  councillor 
has  perhaps  been  less  known  at  home  than  abroad, 
but    few  men    have   a   finer   appreciation    of    local  J 
interests  than    Lord    Rosebery   and   his   neighbours  I 
have  often  enough  felt  the  value  of  his  presence.  His 
speech  on  Monday  on   behalf  of  a  new  church  for 
Epsom  was  a  good  example  of  the  nature  of  his  ser- 
vices, apart  from  the  thousands  he  drew  for  the  build- 
ing.   The  character  of  the  English  country  is  given  by 
nothing  so  distinctively  as  "  the  sight  of  every  village 
crowned  with  its  church  spire  "  ;  and  nothing 'perhaps 
more  interrupts   the   impression   than   the  group  of  I 
churches,  happily  not  very  numerous,  put  up  in  the  first  j 
half  of  last  century  ;  and  of  these  Epsom  is  one  of  the  [ 
least  beautiful.    The  effect  of  Lord  Rosebery's  speech 
was  to  end,  instead  of  mending,  this  ugly  and  inade- 
quate   "  sacred   edifice  "  ;    and   the    deed  deserves 
acknowledgment. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  municipal  elections  is 
the  regional  distribution  of  views  shown  by  the  figures. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Leeds,  all  the  bigger 
Radical  gains  are  at  seaside  places  :  five  at  Bristol,  and 
four  at  Devonport,  Liverpool  and  Yarmouth.  Hudders- 
field  may  seem  an  exception,  but  this  is  due  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  Labour  party,  and  in  three  cases  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  proclaimed  themselves  Labour  men. 


1  If  we  presume  that  political  names  can  be  appropriately 
applied  to  the  candidates— though  the  labels,  especially 
in  London,  are  manifestly  false — Conservatives  and 
Unionists,  in  spite  of  a  general  loss,  have  won  solid 
victories  in  manufacturing  centres  :  six  in  Stockport, 
five  in  Bury,  four  in  Bootle.  The  general  figures  so  far 
as  they  are  complete  go  to  show  that  the  Progressive  if 
not  Liberal  gain  is  solid,  but  the  majority  arrived  at 
by  adding  Labour  members  and  Independents  to  the 

'  Liberal  roll  is  an  improper  estimate  of  the  strength  of 
"  the  flowing  tide  ". 

It  is  well  that  the  L.C.C.  decided  to  give  a  contract 
for  ten  of  the  thirty  steamboats  for  the  Thames  to 
the  Thames  Iron  Works.  A  similar  contract  is  given 
to  Messrs.  Thornycroft  and  to  Messrs.  Napier  & 
Miller  of  Glasgow,  each  of  whom  tendered  at  £s»9S° 
per  boat.  A  rather  furious  debate  took  place  in  the 
County  Council  and  the  allotment  has  been  much  criti- 
cised by  the  generic  ratepayer  because  the  tender  of  the 
'  Thames  Iron  Works  was  the  highest  by  j£s$o  per  boat. 
Lord  Monkswell  boldly  called  this  sum  "  a  gift  from  the 
rates  ",  but  added  that  he  thoroughly  approved  of  the 
!  gift.  Mr.  Torrance  replied  that  it  was  unblushing  pro- 
!  tection  and  subversive  of  all  his  principles.  Protection 
it  certainly  was,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  object  to  it 
on  that  account.  A  municipal  body  has  no  more  com- 
pulsion than  a  private  person  to  accept  the  lowest 
contract  ;  it  is  a  principle  promotive  of  unpleasing 
intrigues  that  corporate  bodies  should  be  held  pledged 
to  cheapness,  without  consideration  of  quality,  which 
no  specification  can  ensure. 

In  this  case  Mr.  Hills,  who  pays  his  workmen  better 
wages  than  some  northern  firms,  had  strong  personal 
claims.  The  steamboat  service  has  been  in  his  hands 
for  years  ;  and  for  years,  thanks  to  high  pier  dues,  he 
has  lost  money.  Not  one  of  his  old  boats  has  been 
taken  off  his  hands  and  he  has  lost  even  more  in  trying 
to  give  Londoners  a  route  along  the  Thames  than  by 
attempting  to  open  for  East  London  another  way  into 
the  eastern  Forest.  Everywhere  he  has  been  baulked  in 
humane  endeavour,  which,  though  Mr.  Hills  himself 
will  perhaps  hardly  grant  it,  deserves  more  gratitude 
than  the  humanitarian  societies  for  which  he  is  more  or 
less  famous.  We  can  think  of  no  one  who  has  spent 
so  much  money  for  the  sake  of  other  people  and  got 
less  credit  for  his  intentions. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  the  Post  Office  has  made  and 
refused  to  make  several  small  changes.  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  will  no  longer  bore  the  House  by  producing  his 
two  postal  orders  of  such  antiquity  that  he  would  have 
been  out  of  pocket  by  cashing  them.  In  future  the 
paper  will  be  of  as  permanent  value  as  gold :  Mr. 
Henniker  Heaton  has  come  into  a  small  fortune. 
But  this  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  change 
which  Lord  Stanley,  against  his  own  desires,  has 
refused  to  introduce.  It  is  known  as  the  cash-on-delivery 
system,  dear  in  the  prospect  to  all  ladies  who  like  to  do 
their  shopping  from  the  country  by  postcards  to  big 
London  shops.  At  present  the  shops  will  not  trust 
them,  and  irritation  and  delay  are  caused.  But  the  strong 
deputation  of  small  tradesmen  who  waited  on  Lord 
Stanley  made  it  clear  that  the  proposed  facility  would 
tend  greatly  to  damage  their  class  ;  and  certainly  the 
big  establishments  have  absorbed  more  business  than 
their  superior  merits  warrant.  So  Lord  Stanley  surren- 
dered to  their  representations,  but  without  much  grace. 
He  did  not  want  to  give  up  his  pet  scheme,  but  he  did 
not  want  to  lose  their  votes.  This  motive  is  not  usually 
put  quite  so  bluntly. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  in  the  Slater  trial  ended 
on  Wednesday,  the  chief  witnesses  having  been  Maud 
Goodman  and  Pollard.  Mr.  Isaacs  K. C.  then-submitted 
that  no  evidence  had  been  given  implicating  Slater,  or 
Scott  as  his  proper  name  appears  to  be,  in  the  transac- 
tions that  had  taken  place  so  as  to  make  him  criminally 
liable.  The  Solicitor-General  put  his  case  on  the 
ground  that  Scott  had  received  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  had  been  kept  acquainted  with  the  transac- 
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tions.  Mr.  Justice  Darling  agreed  that  there  was 
much  impropriety  and  many  suspicious  elements  in  I 
Scott's  conduct,  but  upon  the  indictment  for  conspiracy 
he  felt  bound  to  hold  there  was  no  case  against  him  ; 
and  the  jury  found  him  not  guilty.  The  trial  of  the 
other  prisoners  is  not  yet  finished.  The  proceed- 
ings have  been  dull  ;  but  not  so  dull  as  some  of 
Mr.  Justice  Darling's  pleasantries  :  he  might  well 
have  omitted  that  about  insuring  the  North  Sea  fishing 
fleet  when  Pollard  described  himself  as  an  insurance 
agent. 

Humanitarians  have  fastened  eagerly  on  that  sentence 
in  the  German  Emperor's  speech  in  the  Thiergarten  in 
which  he  bade  sportsmen  and  game  preservers  to 
honour  "  the  Creator  in  the  Creature  ".  It  is  a  fine 
phrase  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  recalls  the 
unconscious  humour  of  the  lecturer,  before  a  local 
society,  who  read  a  paper  on  "a  new  method  of  taking 
and  trapping  our  feathered  friends ".  But  the  same 
satiric  quality  lies  in  the  very  terms  game  "  preserver" 
and  "  keeper  "  ;  and  the  Kaiser  is  not  necessarily  a  Tom 
Tulliver  because  he  looks  at  sport  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  game.  "  We  don't  know  as  the  fox  don't  like  it  " 
said  Mr.  Jorrocks  in  summing  up  the  advantages  of 
fox-hunting  to  man,  hounds  and  hunters.  So  we  are 
not  sure  that  birds  and  beasts  are  not  in  the  general 
aspect  benefited  by  the  game  preserver,  and  we  are  sure 
that  sportsmen  are  the  least  cruel  of  people.  What 
chance  has  the  hare,  where  game  is  not  preserved, 
against  either  the  poacher  or  vermin  ?  To  take  an 
example  from  London,  not  Berlin,  about  twenty  years 
ago  a  keeper  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  Marble  Arch 
made  a  fair  income  by  killing  polecats  at  half  a  crown 
a  head.  The  Kaiser  need  not  surrender  his  phrase 
before  humanitarian  ridicule. 

"A  revolution  in  journalism"  ;  "a  standard  of  the 
greatest  originality"  ;  "something  absolutely  novel 
....  a  copy  of  no  other  publication  ".  Such  are  a 
few  of  the  phrases  used,  in  advertisements  slimly  dis- 
guised as  editorial  matter,  in  proclaiming  the  merits  of 
"  The  World  and  His  Wife".  No.  1  of  the  paper  was 
to  create  such  a  sensation  that  we  have  been  warned  that 
the  public  would  await  No.  2  with  an  impatience  un- 
precedented even  in  the  annals  of  Carmelite  popularity. 
This  monster  sixpennyworth  duly  appeared  on  Tuesday, 
and  its  success  has,  of  course,  been  "instantaneous" 
and  "phenomenal".  If  the  crowd  finds  it  as  difficult 
to  contain  itself  during  the  next  three  weeks  as  the 
modesty  of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  paper 
suggests,  we  are  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  afford 
partial  relief  to  the  expectant  many.  In  style  and  size 
"The  World  and  His  Wife"  is  identical  with  "The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  "  of  America,  which  it  is  easy 
to  obtain  in  this  country.  Of  the  much-advertised 
"absolutely  novel"  features  of  "The  World  &c."  four 
of  its  principal  stories  appeared  in  "The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  "  in  June  last  and  are  copied,  blocks  and  all, 
into  this  exemplar  of  "greatest  originality".  If  there- 
fore public  impatience  is  as  great  as  Sir  Alfred 
Harmsworth  thinks  it  is,  we  would  suggest  that  sub- 
scribers save  themselves  four  months'  agony  by  taking 
"The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  ". 

The  "Times",  on  the  other  hand,  can  fairly  claim 
originality  for  its  latest  adventure.  Mr.  Moberly  Bell  can 
afford  to  lecture  Sir  Alfred.  None  but  the  "Times" 
is  willing  to  accept  money  for  printing  its  expert 
opinion  on  furs  and  restaurants.  The  Savoy  is  now 
proclaimed  by  the  "Times"  "the  foremost  of  London 
restaurants"  in  the  course  of  an  interview  with 
"  the  Master "  (that  is  the  Savoy  chef).  We  note 
with  satisfaction  that  this  article,  unlike  the  others,  is 
now  openly  described  in  the  contents  as  an  advertise- 
ment. So  the  "Times"  has  the  glory  of  inventing 
guaranteed  advertisements.  This  is  the  process  : 
the  "  Times  "  independently  investigates  a  tradesman's 
business;  the  tradesman  pays;  and  the  "Times" 
publishes  the  results.  So  far  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation has  been  uniformly  favourable  to  the  paying 
tradesman. 


REASON   AND  THE   RUSSIAN  SETTLEMENT. 

THE  foolish  panic  of  last  Tuesday  over  the  sailing 
of  the  Baltic  squadron  from  Vigo  ought  to  be  a 
wholesome  lesson  at  future  stages  of  the  negotiations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  From  the  delivery 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  at  Southampton  on  28  October 
until  the  startling  news  came  which  put  everybody  into 
a  violent  state  of  excitement  it  had  been  believed  that 
for  the  Russian  fleet  to  sail  meant  the  breach  of  the 
Russian  engagement  and  nothing  less  than  unavoidable 
war.  The  public  gets  all  its  information  on  these  matters 
from  the  newspapers  ;  and  it  appears  quite  evident,  from 
the  confessions  of  the  authors  themselves  of  so  many 
misleading  articles,  that  they  had  either  never  read,  or 
had  misunderstood  what  Mr.  Balfour  said  as  to  the 
agreement  made  between  our  Government  and  Russia. 
Even  the  few  who  denounced  the  agreement,  and  would 
have  had  the  British  fleet  stop  the  Russian  wherever  it 
might  be  found  and  take  vengeance  straight  away,  or  at 
least  "bottle  it  up" — to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  the 
energetic  and  robust  school  of  patriots — did  not  under- 
stand the  terms.  They  believed  that  the  squadron  was 
probably  not  to  sail  from  Vigo  until  the  inquiry  was 
completed.  It  was  to  be  kept  in  pawn  to  secure  the 
punishment  of  those  who  were  to  be  found  guilty. 
Others,  as  those  at  Southampton  and  the  public  generally, 
led  by  what  most  of  the  newspapers  said,  were  delighted 
that  the  Government  had  achieved  such  a  victory,  which 
meant  peace  instead  of  war.  They  too  believed  that  it 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  arrangement  that  there 
should  be  no  sailing  from  Vigo.  It  seems  incredible 
now  that  there  should  have  been  any  misconception  of 
what  Mr.  Balfour  said.  The  only  explanation  is  an 
obstinate  preoccupation  with  the  idea  that  Britain's 
honour  was  necessarily  concerned  in  stopping  the  fleet 
till  the  inquiry  was  completed.  The  fleet  was  to  be 
stopped  irrespective  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  left 
the  Baltic  to  take  part  in  the  Japanese  war.  We  were  to 
take  no  account  of  this  in  order  that  we  might  hold  in  our 
hands  all  the  means  for  our  satisfaction.  Insistence  on 
that  meant  war,  and  the  Government  and  the  country 
did  not  desire  war  with  Russia.  Mr.  Balfour  plainly 
enough  said  that  the  indefinite  detention  of  the  Russian 
fleet  had  never  been  contemplated.  That  part  of  it 
"  which  was  concerned  in  the  incident  "  was  to  be  de- 
tained by  Russia  until  the  limited  purpose  had  been 
served  of  ascertaining  "what  officers  are  responsible 
for  it  ".  These  officers  and  any  material  witnesses 
j  "will  not  proceed  with  the  fleet  on  its  voyage  to  the 
Far  East  ". 

It  appears  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  as  part  of 
the  misunderstanding  of  this  arrangement,  which  seemed 

J  to  Mr.  Balfour  so  indicative  of  the  Russian  desire  to 
do  what  was  right,  that  the  Admiral  would  be  detained 
whoever  else  might  be.  That  he  has  not  been  is 
probably  the  real  reason  of  the  consternation  of  last 
Tuesday.  The  public  has  only  known  one  name  in 
connexion  with  the  affair  and  it  has  fixed  upon  him  the 
direct  culpability  for  the  outrage.  Yet  so  far  as  we 
know  the  facts  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  Admiral's 
responsibility  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  that  he  gave 
orders  for  the  firing  or  that  he  was  an  eye-witness 
of  what  happened.  He  has  accepted  and  approved  the 
version  of  his  subordinates  and  he  is  pledged  to  belief 
in  their  story.  But  this  does  not  make  him  a  com- 
petent witness.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  the  advance 
detachment  of  the  vessels  which  had  passed  before  the 
attack  was  made  on  the  phantom  torpedo-boats.  If  he 
appeared  as  a  witness,  it  is  prima  facie  likely  that  he 
could  only  speak  of  his  beliefs  and  could  contribute 
nothing  to  the  elucidation  of  the  circumstances.  In 
the  agreement  between  the  two  Governments  the  selec- 
tion of  the  officers  to  be  detained  for  their  value  as 
witnesses  was  left  to  the  Russian  authorities  to  deter- 
mine ;  and  the  non-selection  of  the  Admiral  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  probable  ground  that  as  a  witness  he 
was  of  no  value.  If  it  is  said  that  he  knows  at  least  what 
orders  he  had  from  his  Government  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  neutral  vessels  which  appeared  suspicious,  that 
is  certainly  a  matter  which  no  nation  would  ever  submit 
to  investigation  by  any  court  of  inquiry.  So  that  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Admiral's  evidence  in  any 

I  capacity  as  a  witness  would  have  been  valueless. 
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As  the  object  of  the  International  Commission  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  find  out  facts,  the  Admiral 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  guilty  person  under  arrest 
against  whom  a  definite  charge  is  made.  The  reference 
to  the  International  Commission  under  the  Hague 
Convention,  secured  by  the  agreement,  was  the  one 
thing  which  Mr.  Balfour  represented  as  making  the 
difference  between  Great  Britain's  obtaining  all  she  was 
•entitled  to  demand  and  the  evasion  of  her  obligations 
by  Russia.  The  Hague  Convention  merely  provides 
for  holding  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  facts  about 
which  the  diplomatists  cannot  agree.  It  is  intended 
ithat  the  facts  shall  be  elucidated  by  an  impartial  and 
•conscientious  investigation,  both  sides  producing  wit- 
nesses. The  agreement  to  institute  the  inquiry  is  to 
specify  the  facts  to  be  inquired  into.  We  have  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  during  the  week  by  the  comings 
and  goings  of  diplomatists,  visits  to  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Cabinet  Councils,  this  great  person  driving 
here,  and  the  other  great  person  walking  there.  It 
has  all  been  connected  merely  with  arranging  the  facts 
to  be  dealt  with  and  regulating  the  procedure  of  the 
inquiry.  So  great  was  the  excitement  about  the  fleet 
sailing  from  Vigo,  which  it  is  now  clearly  seen  it 
had  a  right  to  do,  that  our  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Russian  Embassy  had  to  explain  that  there  was  no 
new  crisis.  The  two  Governments  were  only  elaborating 
details  of  the  International  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
These  ignorant  suspicions  fomented  by  newspapers  from 
what  seems  like  a  desire  for  war  were  shown  to  be 
baseless. 

To  those  who  desire  to  avoid  war  the  greatest  danger 
seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  persistent  distrust  of  Russia's 
honest  observance  of  the  agreement.  If  a  reasonable 
man  is  satisfied  with  it  as  a  means  by  which  war  has 
been  avoided,  he  will  ask  himself  why  he  should  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  excitement  by  such  canards  as 
have  darkened  the  air  during  the  week.  His  guides  of 
the  Press  have  been  shown  not  to  understand  Mr. 
Balfour's  perfectly  clear  statement  at  Southampton, 
and  in  consequence  to  have  misrepresented  altogether 
the  sailing  of  the  Russian  fleet  from  Vigo.  When  they 
find  out  their  mistake,  then  they  cover  their  retreat  by 
disparaging  or  denouncing  the  agreement  because  they 
choose  to  take  it  for  something  which  it  is  not  and  was 
never  intended  to  be.  The  courage  of  the  Government 
and  its  supposed  weakness  are  impeached,  and  it  is 
hinted  that  the  arrangement  is  an  elaborate  process  of 
hoodwinking  on  the  part  of  Russia.  The  reasonable 
man  will  perhaps  reflect  that  the  Government  showed 
more  courage  by  making  terms  with  Russia  than  it 
would  have  done  by  what  Mr.  Balfour  described  as 
taking  advantage  of  what  might  perhaps  be  thought 
Russia's  difficulties  to  enforce  our  demands.  It  would 
have  had  an  easy  and  a  cheap  popularity  with  people 
who  see  only  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  who  were  exube- 
rantly joyous  for  example  over  the  entente  with  France, 
but  who  would  have  given  little  attention  to  the  effect 
our  unreasonable  handling  of  Russia  must  have  had 
upon  that  arrangement.  When  they  discover  that 
Russia  has  so  far  done  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  the 
understanding  announced  at  Southampton  by  removing 
ber  fleet  from  Vigo,  they  insinuate  or  assert  that  there 
will  be  duplicity,  dishonesty,  deliberate  procrastination 
and  evasion  shown  by  Russia  in  the  inquiry  itself,  so 
that  everything  will  be  rendered  nugatory,  and  we 
shall  find  ourselves  cheated  in  the  end.  These  are 
prophecies  ;  and  if  we  see  the  prophets  making  gross 
blunders  about  actual  facts  we  shall  not  have  much  con- 
fidence in  their  forecasts  of  the  future.  The  chances  of 
Russia  making  the  inquiry  nugatory,  if  that  is  her 
wish,  must  depend  altogether  on  the  conditions  laid 
down  for  conducting  it.  At  present  we  know  nothing 
of  these  conditions  ;  and  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption 
that  the  Government  and  their  legal  advisers  are  so  in- 
competent that  they  have  not  the  sense  to  provide  the 
necessary  safeguards  againstthe  contingencies  supposed. 
The  preliminary  negotiations  have  this  object  in  view  ; 
and  if  the  Government  are  not  satisfied  with  the  bona 
fides  of  Russia  then  we  are  remitted  to  the  previous 
status  quo.  This  is  what  Mr.  Balfour  meant  when  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  agreement  for 
inquiry,  but  warned  his  hearers  that  there  were  other 
difficulties  that  might  arise.    Mr.  Balfour  was  eulogistic 


of  "the  enlightened  desire  of  the  Russian  Government 
that  truth  and  justice  should  prevail  in  this  matter  " 
judged  by  their  actions  up  to  that  time.  Is  it  reason- 
able that  we  should  suggest  sinister  intentions  which 
our  Government,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  have  no  reason 
to  suspect?  The  incidents  of  the  past  week  show 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  into  a  foolish  panic  by  evolving 
breaches  of  faith  which  do  not  in  fact  exist,  and  are  due 
to  an  unfortunate  combination  of  misapprehension  and 
suspicion. 


LORD  ROSEBERY'S  THEORY  OF  EMPIRE. 

IT  is  a  pity  Lord  Rosebery  should  ever  try  to  be 
serious.  When  he  is  not  serious,  he  is  altogether 
delightful  :  no  one  could  we  spare  less  willingly,  not 
even  the  great  comedian  we  have  just  lost,  than  Lord 
Rosebery  in  his  true  vein.  And  levity  is  very  safe  for 
Lord  Rosebery,  for  there  is  no  fear  of  anyone  taking 
him  seriously,  while  there  is  considerable  risk  of  his 
attempted  seriousness  being  taken  for  jesting.  When 
he  puts  on  the  solemn  mask  and  the  hollow  voice 
and  begins  to  denounce  and  to  warn,  he  is  not 
good  ;  it  is  too  plainly  not  his  natural  part.  We 
are  not  referring  to  his  Trowbridge  indictment  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  :  that  is  all  right  enough.  Neither 
Mr.  Chamberlain  nor  anyone  else  will  object  to  that. 
But  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  speech,  the  imperial 
passage,  is  what  jarred  on  us  ;  a  very  stagey  piece 
altogether.  "  After  the  voice  that  is  now  addressing 
you  is  still  and  silent  in  the  grave."  Really  that  is  too 
awful  (we  speak  correctly)  for  just  a  platform  speech. 
And  "these  islands  of  immemorial  power";  what 
jingo  claptrap.  The  power  of  these  islands  is  a  very 
modern  thing  indeed  ;  though  it  does  antedate  the  free- 
trade  regime.  Lord  Rosebery's  historic  memory,  like 
that  of  many  of  his  friends,  does  not  go  beyond  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  ;  it  is  to  him  what  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  is  to  the  lawyer.  Indeed  his  own  argument 
imposed  this  limit  on  his  memory,  for  in  another 
sentence  he  makes  the  power  of  this  country  syn- 
chronise with  free  trade,  and  as  this  power  is  also 
"immemorial ",  memory  of  man  must  not  recede  farther 
!  than  the  'fifties.  How  can  one  take  this  kind  of  thing 
seriously  ? 

Lord  Rosebery  works  out  a  theory  of  empire 
which  it  were  hard  on  him  indeed  to  take  seriously. 
Still  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  wants  it  to  be 
taken  seriously  :  so  we  will  try  to  meet  his  wishes. 
There  are,  he  says,  two  jarring  conceptions  of 
the  British  empire  ;  the  one,  Mr.  Chamberlain's, 
mechanical  ;  the  other,  his  own,  spontaneous.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  going  to  dissolve  the  empire  by  his 
attempt  to  fuse  its  parts.  Lord  Rosebery  is  going  to 
save  it  by  leaving  it  alone.  There  is  but  one  way  by 
which  the  British  Empire  can  hold  together,  and  that  is 
by  every  part  going  its  own  way,  entirely  irrespective 
of  every  other  part.  Introduce  a  single  centripetal 
element,  and  all  the  parts  will  fly  off  at  a  tangent. 
Centrifugalism  is  Lord  Rosebery's  most  recent  con- 
ception of  empire.  It  is  not  that,  while  admitting  the 
necessity  of  some  new  force  with  its  own  machinery 
for  binding  the  empire,  he  objects  to  preferential  tariffs 
in  particular.  He  does  of  course  object  to  preferential 
tariffs,  but  the  grounds  of  his  objection  are  very  much 
more  far-reaching  than  that.  He  objects  to  them  be- 
cause they  impinge  on  the  present  laissez-faire  disposi- 
tion of  the  various  British  communities.  It  implies, 
he  says,  "a  mechanical  empire,  with  its  commercial 
centre  in  this  island,  because  by  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  the  empire  must  become  centralised  in  this 
island,  where,  after  all,  is  the  great  mass  of  the  wealth 
and  the  population  and  the  commerce  of  the  empire. 
You  will  have  under  this  policy  an  empire  of  jarring 
interests,  perpetually  seeking  revisions  of  the  tariff  in 
behalf  of  some  particular  portion  of  the  empire,  and 
you  will  have  an  empire  jarred  by  the  perpetual  friction 
which  must  result  from  such  contentions.  It  will  be 
!  wonderful  indeed  if  the  British  Empire,  many  storms 
J  though  it  has  survived,  is  able  to  survive  that  slow 
insidious  process  of  jarring  interests,  all  pulling  it  hard 
in  order  to  obtain  remissions  of  tariff  in  their  favour.  That 
is  what  must  inevitably  occur  under  the  system  proposed. 
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It  may  produce  possibly,  for  all  I  know,  a  more  sym- 
metrical empire  ;  it  ma}-  produce  possibly,  for  all  I 
know,  though  I  do  not  think  it,  a  more  successful 
empire.  But  you  may  be  quite  sure,  and  you  must 
never  lose  sight  of  this,  that,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
it  is  a  departure  into  the  dark  and  the  unknown — a 
departure  from  the  best  traditions  under  which  our 
commonwealth  has  been  founded." 

This  passage  contains  his  whole  theory,  implicit  where 
it  is  not  explicit.  In  passing,  we  would  point  out  that 
to  describe  any  departure  from  a  free-trade  regime  as  a 
leap  into  the  dark  and  the  unknown  is  a  more  picturesque 
way  of  speaking  than  true.  We  have  the  experience  of 
Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  our  own  colonies, 
giving  abundant  examples  of  nearly  every  gradation 
of  fiscal  policy  from  a  free-trade  system  like  our  own  to 
protection  in  its  extreme  form.  Nor  will  those  who  have 
longer  memories  than  Lord  Rosebery  forget  that  this 
country  has  been  under  a  free-trade  system  for  onlv 
fifty  years  out  of  many  centuries  ;  and  the  empire  was 
not  founded  under  free-trade  but  under  protectionist 
traditions.  There  is  a  telling  touch  of  pseudo-pathos 
about  Lord  Rosebery's  conservative  horror  of  "  reversing 
and  changing  "  a  policy  of  fifty  years.  His  cheek  quite 
blanches  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  radicalism.  What  if 
Mr.  L'obden  had  taken  this  view  of  a  fiscal  policy  fifty 
years  old  ? 

But  the  gist  of  the  passage  is  that  the  relations  of 
the  British  communities  should  remain  as  they  are 
for  fear  of  any  alteration  involving  a  clash  of  interests, 
which  sentimental  attachment  to  the  Crown  would  not 
be  strong  enough  to  survive.    This  is  not  said  in  terms, 
but  there  is  no  escaping  from  it  as  an  inference  from 
what  is  said.  Lord  Rosebery's  position  essentiallv  is  that  1 
things  must  be  left  as  they  are  for  fear  of  worse.  Let 
us  see  what  is  this  present  position  of  the  so-called  British 
Empire.    The  colonies   and  England   have   but  one 
constitutional  link,  the  Crown.     The  empire,  a  term 
used  to  describe  a  collection  of  countries  varying  in 
race,  language,   customs,    and    religion,    the  purely 
British  portions  of  which  are  attached  by  sentiment  and 
history,    has   literally  no  means  of   common  action  ; 
it  has  no   machinery  for  presenting  a  common  front 
to  the  enemy  or  to  the  trade   rival.     The  different 
constituent  countries  are  so  completely  disconnected 
that  there   are   very   few   interests   which   they  can 
realise  as  common  to  all :  very  few  events  can  appeal 
to  the  whole  at  once  or  with  any  similarity.    There  is 
no  common  system  of  defence  ;  there  are  no  imperial 
forces,  either  military  or  naval,  for  an  imperial  force  is 
not   merely  one   at  the  disposition  of  the  supreme 
government,  it  is  one  drawn  from  the  whole  empire  and 
which  the  whole  empire  contributes  to  keep  up.  There  is 
no  imperial  government,  for  an  imperial  government 
is  one  which  equally  represents  the  whole  empire  (it 
does  not  of  course  involve  what  we  call  a  representative 
system)   and  has  power  over  the  whole  in  matters 
that  concern  the  whole.     For  purposes  of  imperial 
naval    and    military    forces,    England    and    the  self- 
governing  colonies  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation 
of  foreign  countries,  except  that  allegiance  to  the  King 
requires  passage  to  be  given  for  the  King's  troops  and 
certain  other  facilities  for  naval  and  military  needs. 
But  any  colonial  force  is  absolutely  independent  of  the 
imperial  government,  so  much  so  that  they  cannot  be 
called  on  in  time  of  war  and  their  colonial  commander 
could  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  orders  of  the  imperial 
officer  commanding-in-chief  in  a  campaign  in  the  colony. 
How  little  reality  there  is  in  the  political  unity  of  the 
empire  is  seen  when  we  take  a  concrete  case.    A  foreign 
attack  on  Australia  would  involve  Canada  no  more 
than  a  foreign  attack  on  Russia  or  Brazil.    If  there  is 
one  common  imperial  element  which  one  would  think 
did  exist,  it  is  common  citizenship.    And   yet  it  is 
legal  for  the  King's  subjects  in  one  part  to  exclude 
from   their  shores  the  King's  subjects  from  another 
part  ;  and  this  is  done  not  infrequently.     It  is  plain 
that  such  relations  are  those  simply  of  foreign  countries. 
Lord  Rosebery  says  it  does   not  matter  that  there 
is  no  corporate  union,  that  there  is  no  machinery  for 
common  action  ;   sentiment  supplies  the  real  unity. 
Whatever  sentiment  does,  it  utterly  fails  to  enable  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  British  nation  to  present  to  i 
foreign  rivals  the  strong  front  of  a  consolidated  state.  | 


No  one  knew  this  better  than  Lord  Rosebery  once  ; 
he  explained  the  position  admirably  at  an  Imperial 
Federation  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  likening 
inter-British  relations  to  those  of  the  Hellenic  com- 
munities. It  was  a  good  parallel  :  an  exact  parallel 
cannot  be  found,  for  the  British  Oceania  is  an  anomaly 
without  precedent.  But  the  community  of  sentiment 
of  race  and  of  civilisation  amongst  the  Hellenic  states, 
as  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  "  the  barbarians  ",  made 
their  mutual  relations  peculiarly  similar  to  those  of  this 
country  and  the  self-governing  colonies.  There  was 
not  the  political  unity  of  a  common  kingship,  it  is  true, 
but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  many  ways  more  a 
symbol  of  unity  than  unity  in  effect.  To  that  meet- ' 
ing  Lord  Rosebery  pointed  the  moral  of  the  Hellenic 
parallel.  He  was  not  then  afraid  to  take  a  step  to 
provide  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  with  a  common 
bond,  which  while  it  indeed  ties  them  all  in  responsibility 
binds  them  also  in  power.  Now  he  is  afraid  to  do  any- 
thing for  fear  of  sleeping  dogs.  Leave  things  alone, 
he  says,  let  us  and  let  all  of  them  play  our  own  game 
and  go  our  own  ways,  and  then  all  will  be  happy.  You 
cannot  make  the  different  parts  undertake  mutual 
obligations  without  each  realising  that  he  gives  up  some- 
thing, even  if  he  gains  more  :  then  there  will  be 
ructions.  In  other  words  we  cannot  do  what  the 
United  States  did,  and  many  other  peoples  have  done. 
Jarring  interests  !  There  was  never  a  policy  yet  that 
did  not  stir  jarring  interests.  Different  English  counties 
have  different  interests  ;  every  English  Act  presses  more 
hardly  on  one  part  of  the  country  than  on  another.  Lord 
Rosebery's  present  conception  of  empire,  stripped  bare, 
is  nothing  but  cowardice.  It  may  be  wise  not  to  disturb 
well  for  the  chance  of  better,  but  it  is  cowardice  to 
acquiesce  in  ill  for  fear  of  worse. 


THE  BARRENNESS  OF   THE  AMERICAN 
ELECTIONS. 

IN  the  complete  absence  of  any  real  divergence  in 
principles,  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
American  parties  to-day,  the  only  issue  before  the 
country  is  the  personality  of  President  Roosevelt.  If 
the  President  were  able  to  give  a  plain  answer  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  "platform",  he  would  probably  tell 
us  in  the  words  of  the  young  Disraeli  that  "he  stood 
on  his  head ".  As  for  his  opponent,  has  he  not  been 
greeted  with  cheers  lasting  twenty-six  minutes  ?  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  if  the  questions 
dividing  parties  had  been  of  real  importance  the  ovation 
would  have  been  prolonged  to  the  full  half-hour.  This 
only  tends  to  demonstrate  the  complete  sterility  of 
American  politics  and  the  perfect  development  of  the 
party  machine  which  will  supply  enthusiasm  to  any 
amount  with  or  without  material  from  which  to  evolve 
it.  This  is  only  what  we  expect  in  a  land  where 
machinery  invades  existence  to  an  extent  unknown 
elsewhere.  But  it  is  an  amusing  reflection  upon  the 
American  Constitution,  for  it  is  a  gross  absurdity  that 
80  millions  of  people  should  be  thrown  into  a  state  of 
seething  confusion  about  no  ascertainable  difference  in 
politics  because  that  Constitution  enjoins  a  Presidential 
election  every  four  years.  Whether  or  not  President 
Roosevelt  remains  in  occupation  of  the  White  House 
no  appreciable  change  will  take  place  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  We  shall  not  be  likely  to  see  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  army  or  navy  nor  shall  we  see  the 
Filipinos  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  nor 
a  modification  of  the  tariff,  nor  legislation  on 
behalf  of  labour  or  against  Trusts.  The  futility  of 
the  issues  may  be  measured  by  the  inconclusive  utter- 
ances of  distinguished  politicians.  Mr.  Bryan,  the  only 
man  of  genius  who  has  appeared  in  American  politics 
for  many  years,  contributes  an  article  to  this  month's 
"  National  Review  "  which  exposes  the  situation  once 
for  all.  That  a  man  of  Mr.  Bryan's  passionate  convic- 
tions and  fervid  eloquence  can  only  furnish  his  readers 
with  so  weak  a  decoction  of  political  theory  is  proof 
enough  that  the  Democratic  party  has  no  thesis  worth 
disputation.  We  learn  from  him  that  the  money  issue 
does  not  exist,  that  "  upon  the  Trust  question  the  parties 
are  nearer  together  than  they  were  four  years  ago", 
that  "while  the  Republican  speakers  talk  high  tariff 
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and  the  Democratic  speakers  advocate  a  reduction,  the 
improbability  of  an  immediate  change  in  the  schedules 
does  not  arouse  any  feeling",  also  that  "the  labour 
question  is  not  yet  a  prominent  issue  ".  What  then  is 
left  ?  The  good  Democrat  has  perforce  to  demonstrate 
that  there  really  is  a  distinction  between  himself  and 
those  unscrupulous  Republicans.  "  It  does  not  follow  " 
says  Mr.  Bryan  "  that  there  are  no  issues".  The  issue 
we  learn  is  "  Imperialism  ",  "  the  big  stick  "  and  their 
concomitants  a  larger  army  and  navy.  But  no  sane 
person  really  believes  that,  if  Mr.  Parker  is  returned,  his 
stick  will  be  any  less  robust  than  Mr.  Roosevelt's.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  tell  the  world  that  the  Democrats 
"contend  for  a  national  ideal  which  will  make  the 
United  States  a  moral  force  among  the  nations,  owing 
its  primacy  to  the  soundness  and  justice  of  its  policy 
rather  than  to  the  thunder  of  its  guns  or  the  magni- 
tude of  its  fleet",  but  history,  with  the  exploits 
of  President  Cleveland  in  mind,  gives  no  moral 
primacy  to  the  Democrats  and  will  say  that  with  the 
probable  developments  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  mind 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  well  advised  to  build  ships  and  in- 
corporate regiments.  As  for  the  Filipinos  the  Demo- 
crats, beyond  "denying  the  right  of  a  Republic  to 
purchase  subjects  of  a  king",  hold  out  no  prospect  of 
changing  the  status  quo.  Their  vague  pronouncements 
may  do  some  mischief  in  the  Philippines  by  arousing 
hopes  they  cannot  satisfy,  but  their  definite  statements, 
as  embodied  in  their  "  platform ",  do  not  go  beyond 
this  that  "self-government  will  come  for  the  Filipinos 
as  soon  as  they  are  reasonably  prepared  for  it ".  Mr. 
Bryan  is  not  responsible  for  this  "  platform  ".  Had  he 
been,  we  might  have  had  something  more  vigorous  and 
precise,  but  he  himself  admits  that  to  give  the  Filipinos 
rights  of  American  citizenship  with  self-government 
would  be  "objectionable".  Even  then  if  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  were  in  office  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  change  in  the  government  of  the  Philippines.  In- 
deed in  the  nature  of  things  there  cannot  be.  The 
original  acquisition  of  the  islands  may  have  been  folly 
and  an  offence  against  the  Constitution.  Probably  it 
was  so,  for  Mr.  Bryan's  statement  that  "  a  colonial 
system  is  antagonistic  to  the  theory  of  self-government  " 
is  not  likely  to  be  disputed  by  those  who  still  regard 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  Divine  ordinance 
and  the  charter  of  republican  institutions,  but  it  is 
amusing  to  find  the  Democrats,  who  are  now  posing 
as  the  protectors  of  that  instrument  against  the  en- 
croachments of  militarism,  imperialism  and  oppression 
-of  other  races,  violating  its  principal  and  most  famous 
provision.  They  are  hoping  to  gain  considerable  sup- 
port from  those  discontented  Republicans  who  have 
remarked  with  disgust  President  Roosevelt's  deter- 
mination to  treat  the  negro  with  fairness  and  respect. 
That  the  party  calling  itself  "  Democratic  "  should 
take  this  line  and  at  the  same  time  appeal  to  the  Con- 
stitution against  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  Pre- 
sident is  proof  enough,  if  any  were  wanted,  that 
American  politics  of  to-day  are  founded  on  gross  un- 
realities. If  one  party  has  already  wrested  the  Con- 
stitution to  cloak  a  policy  of  aggression  and  adventure, 
which  it  was  certainly  never  intended  to  cover,  the 
other  is  equally  ready  to  evade  its  main  provisions  in 
order  to  secure  a  partisan  triumph. 

If  we  are  to  recognise  a  real  issue  in  "  Imperialism  ", 
it  is  that  the  growth  of  foreign  possessions  implies  a 
probable  increase  in  foreign  complications  which  will 
involve  also  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  man  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Thinking  Americans  are  quite  astute 
enough  to  see  that  most  matters  of  this  nature  are  not 
fit  for  treatment  on  the  platform  or  even  in  the  Senate. 
The  decline  in  the  importance  of  this  body  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  signs  of  the  time  in  American  politics.  It 
may  be  usefully  compared  with  the  growth  of  Cabinet 
influence  in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  covert  action  in  Panama,  where  he 
engineered  a  new  State  at  the  expense  of  a  "sister 
Republic  "  to  suit  the  designs  of  the  United  States,  was 
as  autocratic  in  its  aims  and  methods  as  could  have 
been  any  similar  interference  by  one  of  the  effete 
monarchies  of  the  Old  World.  In  fact  the  only  ques- 
tion of  real  interest  in  the  Presidential  election  arises 
out  of  speculation  as  to  the  future  of  the  American 
'Constitution  and    that,    as    Mr.    Bryan    truly  says, 


"  appeals  most  strongly  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  look  ahead  and  observe  the  tendency  of  policies  ". 

But  men  of  political  foresight  do  not  constitute  a 
majority  in  any  country  and  in  the  general  level  of 
prosperity  now  prevailing  in  the  United  States  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  utterances  of  leaders  are  vague 
and  platitudinous,  and  that  the  only  points  upon  which 
they  achieve  definiteness  are  the  personalities  of  the 
rival  candidates. 

If  we  are  to  believe  ex-President  Cleveland  on  the  one 
side  and  Senator  Lodge  on  the  other,  who  expatiate  in 
the  "Fortnightly"  upon  those  gentlemen,  two  such 
specimens  of  supreme  American  manhood  nev  er  before 
faced  an  admiring  universe.  "  A  brave  and  an  honest 
man  ",  writes  Mr.  Lodge,  "  very  human  with  no  vain  pre- 
tence to  infallibility,  simple  in  his  home  life,  democratic 
in  his  ways,  with  the  highest  education  the  world  can 
give,  kind  to  the  weak,  tender,  loyal  and  true,  never 
quarrelsome  but  never  afraid  to  fight,  &c. ,  &c.  As 
I  enumerate  these  qualities  I  describe  Theodore 
Roosevelt  ".  We  remember  one  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  plays 
in  which  a  character  described  in  an  amusing  patter 
every  talent  and  virtue  possible  to  the  human  race,  and 
then  told  us  that  "  if  we  boiled  them  together  and  took 
off  the  scum  a  heavy  dragoon  was  the  residuum  ". 
Senator  Lodge  must  have  had  this  precedent  in  his 
mind  when  he  described  the  President,  and  if  Mr. 
I  Cleveland  is  less  fulsome  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
his  hero  is  no  less  perfect. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  accept  all  that  is  said  for  these 
two  gentlemen  as  individuals,  and  though  the  Democrats 
in  their  "platform"  show  no  reason  at  all  for  ousting 
President  Roosevelt  we  imagine  no  great  harm  will  be 
done  by  electing  Mr.  Parker,  who  seems  a  man  of 
judicial  mind  and  habit.  But  the  whole  affair  concerns 
the  world  little,  for  it  is  a  matter  not  of  principle  but 
party  and  serves  for  nothing  but  to  demonstrate  the 
barren  futility  of  American  politics  to-day.  Mr.  Bryan 
clearly  recognises  this  and  is  no  doubt  reserving  himself 
for  greater  issues. 


FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION.— VII. 

WE  have  referred  in  previous  articles  to  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  this  country,  as  a 
whole,  in  the  character  of  its  staple  industries.  We 
have  seen  that  the  agricultural  industry  is  declining 
rapidly,  as  measured  by  the  numbers  to  whom  it  gives 
regular  employment,  whilst  the  iron  and  steel  and 
machine  industries,  as  also  the  building  trades  and  the 
large  group  of  industries  included  under  the  general 
term  "commerce  and  transport"  exhibit,  in  some  in- 
stances, very  considerable  increases.  In  general  terms 
the  change  may  be  described  as  one  from  direct  to 
!  indirect  production,  from  the  production  of  goods  to 
their  distribution.  There  are  now  more  shopkeepers, 
'bus-drivers,  railway  porters,  and  dock  labourers, 
and  fewer  farm  hands,  weavers  and  skilled  workers 
generally.  In  the  light  of  industrial  tendencies  and 
manufacturing  developments  abroad,  and  especially 
and  exclusively  in  those  countries  having  a  State 
commercial  policy  of  their  own  designed  to  create 
and  then  secure  their  great  staple  industries,  it  must 
be  evident  that  this  shift  of  occupation  is  from  a 
condition  of  stable  to  one  of  unstable  industrial  equili- 
brium. To  put  this  statement  in  another  form — 
an  industrial  system  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  adults  engaged  in  the  distribution  instead  of  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  must  suffer  more  from  the 
ordinary  vagaries  of  trade,  the  effects  of  slackness  and 
I  want  of  orders  or  reduction  in  the  supply  of  materials. 
A  large  number  of  workers  will  be  injuriously  affected 
and  thrown  out  of  work.  The  case  of  the  Lancashire 
industry  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  truth  of  this 
contention.  As  is  well  known,  the  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  American  cotton  last  year  was  met  by  an 
organised  and  very  considerable  reduction  of  output  in 
the  cotton  industry.  Those  employed  in  the  mills, 
being  thus  compelled  to  work  "short  time",  had  their 
earnings  reduced  by  25  per  cent,  or  more.  Outside 
j  the  mills  the  railways  and  the  shipping  companies  and 
the  large  number  of  workmen  they  employed  suffered 
from  this  reduction  of  output.  The  population  of 
every  cotton  centre  in  Lancashire  was  on  the  verge  of 
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starvation  ;  appeals  for  help  were  frequent  and  riots 
were  of  constant  occurrence.  It  is  not  so  generally 
known,  however,  that  the  extent  of  the  suffering  from 
the  same  cause  was  greater  in  this  country  than  in 
France,  Germany,  Belgium  or  the  United  States 
where  the  cotton  industry  is  an  important  one.  There 
is  another  and  we  think  not  less  important  effect 
which  the  force  of  foreign  competition  during  tlie  last 
twenty  years  has  caused  to  be  felt.  This  is  the  ten- 
dency for  our  workmen  to  be  driven  more  and  more 
to  those  departments  of  industry  requiring  progressively 
diminishing  degrees  of  skill.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  tinplate  workers  of  South  Wales  who,  being  de- 
prived of  their  work  by  the  operation  of  the  McKinley 
Tariff  in  America,  were  driven  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  to  become  labourers  in  and  about  the  mines  or 
the  docks.  A  large  number  were  compelled  to  emigrate 
as  the  only  escape  from  a  difficult  situation.  The 
residue  were  employed  in  the  making  of  galvanised 
sheets  in  place  of  the  former  highly  skilled  tinplate 
trade. 

Another  and  very  striking  instance  is  to  be  found  in 
connexion  with  the  woollen  and  worsted  industries  of 
the  West  Riding.  It  was  shown  in  an  article  which 
we  published  in  these  columns  some  months  ago  how 
misleading  was  the  view  of  our  export  trade  in  these 
classes  of  goods  which  based  itself  on  a  study  of  the 
simple  totals.  When  the  totals  were  dissected  and 
subjected  to  critical  analysis,  it  was  seen  that  it  was 
only  those  branches  of  the  industry  which  had  a 
minimum  of  labour  employed  on  it,  and  that  of  the 
very  lowest  grade,  which  had  flourished  and  waxed 
great.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  departments  employing 
more  and  better  and  more  highly  remunerated  labour, 
requiring  skill  and  training  of  a  very  high  order,  the 
volume  and  value  of  our  export  trade  had  diminished 
or,  at  most,  remained  stationary. 

The  case  is  so  striking  and  the  industry  so  large  and 
important  that  we  think  it  desirable  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  carefully  computed  statistical  analysis  of 
it.  The  calculations  involved  are  based  on  information 
derived  from  a  large  manufacturer  of  woollen  and 
worsted  cloths  who  happens  to  be  in  a  singularly 
g-ood  position  for  supplying  data  of  a  truly  representa- 
tive character.  By  means  of  these  data  it  has  been 
possible  to  estimate  the  amounts  paid  for  wages  in 
each  of  the  large  classes  of  wool  exports,  viz.  tops 
and  noils,  yarns  and  piece  goods.  The  result  of  these 
calculations  for  a  series  of  years  since  1882,  when  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  first  separated  the  wool 
exports  into  these  classes,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  : 

Estimated  Amounts  paid  in  Wages  in  each  of  the  Principal  Classes 
of  Woollen  Goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  (in 
thousand  £  sterling). 


Year. 

Tops. 

Yarns. 

Piece  Goods. 

Total. 

1882  ... 

4 

424 

4.598 

5,026 

1887  ... 

...  44 

576 

5.581 

6,201 

1892  ... 

...  86 

670 

5.1 57 

5.9r3 

1897  ... 

...  142 

888 

4.703 

5.733 

I902  ... 

196 

691 

4,716 

5,605 

Since  1887  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  in  the 
woollen  exports,  measured  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
labour  employed.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  exports  of  piece  goods,  for  which  since  1887 
the  reduction  in  wages  paid  for  textile  labour  has 
diminished  by  ,£865,000  per  annum.  The  less-skilled 
and  less-paid  worker  who  spins  yarn  has  increased  the 
amounts  received  in  wages  by  j£i  15,000  per  annum, 
while  in  the  production  of  tops  in  which  wages  enter 
only  to  about  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  value,  there  has 
been  the  great  increase  amounting  to  ^150,000  a  year. 
Thus  in  all  there  has  been  a  fall  in  textile  wages 
amounting  to  close  on  ^600,000  a  year.  Repre- 
sented by  the  number  of  workers  earning  say  30s.  a 
week  for  fifty  weeks  in  the  year,  this  means  a  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  employment  engaged  for  the  export 
trade  amounting  to  8,000.  We  admit  there  has  been 
some  gain  in  the  fact  that  these  exports  though  smaller 
in  actual  value  were  considerably  larger  in  bulk,  and 
thus  gave  employment  to  more  labour  on  the  railways, 
at  the  wharves,  and  on  our  ships.  The  increase  in 
these  directions  cannot,  however,  be  more  than  an 


insignificant  proportion  of  the  diminution  in  the  more- 
important  branches. 

The  result  above  arrived  at  is  confirmed  by  the  census 
figures  for  the  years  1891  and  1901.  The  numbers  of 
males  and  females  over  fifteen  employed  in  all  branches 
of  the  woollen  and  worsted  industries  in  those  years  are 
as  follows  : 

Numbers  aged  fifteen  and  over  engaged  in  woollen  and  worsted 


Males  ... 
Females 


industries. 
1891. 

9°>732 
"So6*5 


IOOI. 

77.283 
97,052 


Total 


206,298  174.335 


Decrease. 
1  3.449 
18,514 

3!>963 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  the  numbers,  male  and  female, 
under  fifteen,  employed  in  the  woollen  trades.  The 
reduction  amounts  to  a  further  13,000.  In  all  there  has 
been ,  therefore  a  diminution  in  the  numbers  employed 
amounting  to  close  on  45,000  workers,  attributable 
almost  entirely  to  the  change  in  the  character  of  the 
woollen  exports  from  the  finished  piece  up  to  which 
stage  it  has  given  employment  to  the  sorter,  comber, 
spinner,  weaver,  dyer,  and  finisher,  to  the  export  of 
yarns  which  leaves  out  of  account  the  weaver,  dyer, 
and  finisher,  and  to  the  export  of  tops  and  noils  which 
finds  employment  for  the  woolsorter  and  comber  only. 

Nor  is  it  true  to  suppose  that  the  export  trade  is  only 
a  small  or  even  a  minor  part  of  the  whole  industry.  It 
is  not  easy  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  labour 
expended  in  providing  the  home  market  with  woollens. 
A  large  part  of  the  raw  wool  retained  for  consumption 
in  this  country  is  used  by  the  carpet  manufacturer,  and 
the  maker  of  hosiery.  Some  notion  of  the  relative 
magnitude  of  these  two  branches  of  our  trade  is 
obtained  by  comparing  the  values  of  the  wool  required, 
for  the  home  and  export  trades.  This  comparison  is 
made  in  the  following  table  : 

Value  of  Wool  required  for  home  and  export  trades 
(in  thousand  £  sterling). 


Year. 

Home  Trade. 

Export  Trade. 

1882  ... 

•••    3>547  ••• 

...  11,995 

1887  ... 

...      3,218  ... 

...  I2,6l3 

1892  ... 

...      3,l6l  ... 

...  II,308 

1897  ... 

...     4,686  ... 

...  II,703 

1902  ... 

...     4,387  ... 

10,420 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  export  trade  is  much  more 
vital  to  the  Yorkshire  manufacturers  than  even  the 
home  trade. 


THE  CITY. 


IT  is  just  as  well  that  the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed 
on  Tuesday  as,  otherwise,  the  alarming  rumours 
and  statements  circulated  by  responsible  newspapers  in 
regard  to  the  political  situation  must  certainly  have 
brought  the  markets  to  the  verge  of  panic  again,  shaken 
as  they  were  already  from  the  events  of  the  preceding 
week.  Fortunately  for  everybody  concerned  an  official 
and  reassuring  announcement  as  to  the  actual  facts 
was  made  before  the  reassembling  of  members  on 
Wednesday  and  once  again  a  reminder — a  very  ugly 
reminder  be  it  said — was  given  as  to  the  narrow  margin 
there  is  for  play  of  the  markets  whilst  the  present  war 
continues — perhaps  one  should  more  properly  say  until 
the  fall  of  Port  Arthur.  It  is  desirable  to  impress 
upon  investors  and  speculators  alike  the  contingency  to 
which  we  refer  as  there  is  evidence  throughout  the  coun- 
try that — in  Stock  Exchange  language — the  public  are 
"  on  the  feed  ".  We  would  venture  to  give  a  word  of 
advice  to  our  readers  who  may  have  contemplated  pur- 
chasing. To  the  real  investor  we  would  say  "  Buy  half 
the  stock  now  that  you  originally  thought  of,  and  take 
your  chance  of  securing  the  balance  either  at  lower 
prices  should  a  severe  reaction  take  place,  otherwise 
wait  until  the  situation  is  clearer".  To  the  speculator 
who  may  be  placed  in  difficulties  to  meet  differences  in 
the  event  of  a  heavy  fall  we  say  "  Leave  the  markets- 
alone  now  as  you  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  general 
conditions  are  so  favourable  that  the  great  activity 
which  will  surely  come  when  the  end  of  the  war  is 
within  sight  will  be  so  great  that  there  will  be  pienty 
of  opportunity  for  all  ".    To  the  man  who  is  sufficiently 
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rich  to  ignore  the  reflection  we  suggest  that  the  present 
offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  judicious  purchases. 

The  heavy  withdrawals  of  gold  for  Germany,  amount- 
ing to  ^1,000,000,  induced  the  opinion  that  the  Bank 
rate  might  be  raised  and  the  possibility  assisted  the  i 
droop  in  the  price  of  Consols,  which  recovered  however 
after  the  Court  on  Thursday,  which  passed  off  without 
•effecting  any  alteration  in  the  official  rate.  The 
proximity  of  the  Scottish  term  has  brought  a  good 
deal  of  investment  business  from  the  North,  and  there 
is  decided  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  considerable  line 
of  first-grade  stock  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis. 

The  Home  Railway  stocks  have  suffered  from  political 
■considerations,  fear  of  dearer  money,  and  somewhat 
indifferent  traffic  returns,  but  the  best  opinion  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  rise  against  the  fall 
as  the  supplies  of  stock  are  not  by  any  means 
abundant  apart  from  any  other  consideration.  The 
American  market  has  been  fluctuating  within  the  range 
•of  a  few  dollars,  which  is  not  much  in  a  market  which 
has  had  such  a  remarkable  rise — as  the  elections  draw 
closer  it  is  probable  that  the  movements  will  become 
still  more  violent  and  those  shares  which  are  virtually 
gambling  counters  should  be  left  alone. 

South  African  mines  have  been  very  steady  and  the  i 
announcement  that  10,000  Kaffir  labourers  have  been 
recruited   during   October  forms   a   further   piece  of 
-evidence  that  the  output  will   show   considerable  in- 
crease before  the  end  of  the  year.    An  increased  output 
means  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  all  round  and  if 
the  promoter  could  but  stay  his  hand  for  a  time — or,  if 
he  must  promote,  do  so  only  on  the  most  legitimate 
lines    without   the    modern    "introduction"  of  pro- 
spectusless  companies — the  future  at  last  gives  sub-  ; 
stantial  encouragement  to  those  who  hold  South  African  | 
mining  shares. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  briefly  refer  to  the  admirable 
address  given  by  Mr.  Spencer  Phillips  on  Wednesday 
evening  to  the  Institute  of  Bankers.    We  have  drawn 
attention  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  the  question  of 
municipal  borrowing  and  we  commend  the  remarks  of  j 
Mr.  Phillips  on  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  ratepayers.  : 
Admirable  as  many  of  the  municipal  councillors  may  be 
in  private  life  and  in  certain  phases  doubtless  of  their 
public  life,  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  they  in  their  corporate  capacity  are  I 
piling  up  debt  constitutes  a  very  real  danger.    But  we 
move  so  slowly  and  the  very  anxiety  of  the  bankers 
themselves  to  secure  accounts  tends  to  induce  them  to 
condone  in  private  what  they  condemn  in  public. 



LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  AND  GLOBE 
INSURANCE. 

HPHE  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance 
A  Company  has  recently  published  its  valuation 
returns  for  the  past  five  years,  and  the  results  of  the 
investigation  must  be  satisfactory  to  both  shareholders 
and  policy-holders.  Something  like  forty  years  ago 
the  Liverpool  and  London  took  over  the  liabilities  of 
the  Globe  Insurance  Company,  which  had  an  interest- 
ing career  for  about  sixty  years,  but  which  ultimately 
found  itself  unable  to  continue  business,  partly  because 
it  was  overweighted  by  capital,  and  partly  because 
of  a  long  series  of  amazing  frauds  committed  by  one 
of  its  officials.  The  Globe  accounts  are  still  kept 
separate  from  the  others  and,  since  no  new  business 
is  transacted  in  this  department,  the  liabilities  are 
rapidly  decreasing.  The  accounts  of  the  Globe 
afford  an  interesting  example  of  the  operation  of 
Life  assurance  principles  on  sound  lines  unencumbered 
by  the  accession  of  new  policy-holders.  The  chief  im- 
portance of  the  returns,  however,  is  the  valuation 
of  the  current  business  of  the  company.  The 
liabilities  are  calculated  by  the  new  British  Offices' 
tables,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent.  On  this  basis  the 
present  value  of  the  liabilities  amounts  to  .£5,019,747, 
and  as  the  Life  and  Annuity  funds  are  ,£5,466^368  there 
is  a  surplus  of  ,£446,621.  The  profits' earned  during 
the  five  years  amounted  to  £230,266.  The  policy- 
holders received  £"172,069  and  the  proprietors  £80,063. 
Thus  in  order  to  maintain  the  rate  of  bonus  declared  in 
previous  years  it  was  necessary  to  trench  to  the  extent 


of  nearly  £22,000  upon  the  balance  brought  forward 
from  the  previous  valuation.  The  Life  assurance 
expenses  are  limited  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income,  the  balance  of  expenses,  if  any,  being  paid  by 
the  shareholders.  This  is  an  advantageous  arrange- 
ment for  the  policy-holders,  though  its  benefits  are  to 
a  great  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  large  proportion 
of  the  surplus  which  is  taken  by  the  proprietors. 
The  participating  policy-holders  receive  90  per  cent, 
of  the  surplus  derived  from  participating  assurances, 
but  the  shareholders  take  the  whole  of  the  profits 
from  the  non-participating  and  annuity  business. 
This  means  that  68  per  cent,  of  the  total  profits  distri- 
buted is  paid  to  the  participating  policy-holders  and 
32  per  cent,  to  the  proprietors.  The  shareholders' 
proportion  of  profits  is  equal  to  about  6*8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  premiums  received.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  a  mutual  office  it  thus  appears  that  the 
payments  for  commission,  expenses  and  dividends  to 
proprietors  amount  to  17*8  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income,  a  rate  of  expenditure  which  is  undeniably  high. 
The  provision  for  expenses  is  19*4  per  cent.,  so  that 
the  surplus  to  be  derived  from  the  expenditure  provided 
for  being  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  incurred  is  only 
about  2h  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  The  rate  of 
interest  earned  by  the  company  exceeds  by  about  155. 
per  cent,  the  rate  assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilities. 
This  constitutes  a  further  moderate  source  of  surplus. 
In  spite  of  these  apparently  meagre  sources  of  profit  the 
company  declares  a  very  excellent  bonus  upon  its  par- 
ticipating policies,  the  reversionary  addition  being  at 
the  rate  of  35s.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  sums 
assured.  Especially  upon  endowment  assurance  policies 
the  results  in  the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  are 
exceptionally  good.  As  time  goes  on  participating 
policy-holders  are  not  unlikely  to  receive  better  bonuses 
than  previously,  or  at  least  to  receive  a  larger  share  of 
the  total  surplus  earned  by  the  company.  The  non- 
participating  assurances  are  decreasing  in  amount, 
while  the  participating  assurances  are  increasing.  If 
this  state  of  things  continues  the  shareholders  will 
receive  a  smaller,  and  the  participating  policy-holders  a 
larger,  proportion  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  whole 
business  of  the  company. 

Important  as  the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  is 
as  a  Life  office,  it  is  even  more  important  as  a  Fire 
insurance  company.  In  the  course  of  last  year  the  Fire 
premiums  exceeded  £2,000,000,  and  after  paying  losses 
and  expenses  there  was  a  trading  profit  of  £337,000  or 
a  little  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income. 
The  proportion  of  trading  profit  was  almost  identical  in 
1902,  and  these  two  good  years  will  help  to  compensate 
for  the  small  ratio  of  profit  derived  from  the  Fire  business 
a  few  years  earlier. 


DAN  LENO. 

SO  little  and  frail  a  lantern  could  not  long  harbour  so 
big  a  flame.  Dan  Leno  was  more  a  spirit  than  a 
man.  It  was  inevitable  that  he,  cast  into  a  life  so 
urgent  as  is  the  life  of  a  music-hall  artist,  should  die 
untimely-  Before  his  memory  fades  into  legend,  let  us 
try  to  evaluate  his  genius.  For  mourners  there  is 
ever  a  solace  in  determining  what,  precisely,  they  have 
lost. 

Usually,  indisputable  pre-eminence  in  any  art  comes 
of  some  great  originative  force.  An  artist  stands  un- 
challenged above  his  fellows  by  reason  of  some  "  new 
birth  "  that  he  has  given  to  his  art.  Dan  Leno,  how- 
ever, was  no  inaugurator.  He  did  not,  like  Mr.  Albert 
Chevalier,  import  into  the  music-hall  a  new  subject- 
matter,  with  a  new  style.  He  ended,  as  he  had  started, 
well  within  the  classic  tradition.  True,  he  shifted  the 
centre  of  gravity  from  song  to  "  patter".  But,  for  the 
rest,  he  did  but  hand  on  the  torch.  His  theme  was 
ever  the  sordidness  of  the  lower  middle  class,  seen  from 
within.  He  dealt,  as  his  forerunners  had  dealt,  and  as 
his  successors  are  dealing,  with  the  "  two  pair-back", 
the  "pub",  the  "general  store",  the  "peeler",  the 
"beak",  and  other  such  accessories  to  the  life  of  the 
all-but-submerged.  It  was  rather  a  murky  torch  that  he 
took.  Yet,  in  his  hand,  how  gloriously  it  blazed,  illu- 
minating and  warming  !  All  that  trite  and  unlovely 
material,  how  new  and  beautiful   it  became  for  us 
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through  Dan  Leno's  genius  !   Well,  where  lay  the  secret 
of  that  genius  ?    How  came  we  to  be  spell-bound  ? 

Partly,  without  doubt,  our  delight  was  in  the  quality 
of  the  things  actually  said  by  Dan  Leno.    No  other 
music-hall  artist  threw  off  so  many  droll  sayings — droll 
in  idea  as  in  verbal  expression.    Partly,  again,  our 
delight  was  in  the  way  that  these  things  were  uttered — 
in  the  gestures  and  grimaces  and  antics  that  accom- 
panied them  ;  in  fact,  in  Dan  Leno's  technique.  But, 
above  all  our  delight  was  in  Dan  Leno  himself.  In 
every  art  personality  is  the  paramount  thing,  and  with- 
out it  artistry  goes  for  little.    Especially  is  this  so  in 
the  art  of  acting,  where  the  appeal  of  personality  is  j 
so  direct.    And  most  especially  is  it  so  in  the  art  of 
acting  in  a  music-hall,  where  the  performer  is  all  by 
himself  upon  the  stage,  with  nothing  to  divert  our 
attention.    The  moment  Dan  Leno  skipped  upon  the 
stage,  we  were  aware  that  here  was  a  man  utterly 
unlike  anyone  else  we  had  seen.    Despite  the  rusty 
top    hat    and    broken    umbrella   and    red    nose  of 
tradition,   here  was  a  creature    apart,    radiating  an 
aetherial  essence  all  his  own.    He  compelled  us  not 
to  take  our  eyes  off  him,  not  to  miss  a  word  that  he 
said.      Not  that  we  needed  any  compulsion.  Dan 
Leno's  was   not    one   of  those   personalities  which 
dominate  us  by  awe,  subjugating  us  against  our  will. 
His  was  of  that  other,  finer  kind  :  the  lovable  kind. 
He  had,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  actor  that 
I    have   ever   seen,  the  indefinable  quality  of  being 
sympathetic.    I  defy  anyone  not  to  have  loved  Dan 
Leno  at  first  sight.    The  moment  he  capered  on,  with 
that  air  of  wild  determination,  squirming  in  every  limb 
with  some  deep  grievance  that  must  be  outpoured,  all 
hearts   were   his.     That   face  puckered  with  cares, 
whether  they  were  the  cares  of  the  small  shopkeeper, 
or  of  the  landlady,  or  of  the  lodger  ;  that  face  so  tragic, 
with  all  the  tragedy  that  is  writ  on  the  face  of  a  baby- 
monkey,  yet  ever  liable  to  relax  its  mouth  into  a 
sudden  wide  grin  and  to  screw  up  its  eyes  to  vanishing 
point  over  some  little  triumph  wrested  from  Fate,  the 
tyrant;   that  poor  little  battered  personage,  so  "put 
upon  ",  yet  so  plucky,  with  his  squeaking  voice  and  his 
sweeping  gestures  ;   bent  but  not  broken  ;   faint  but 
pursuing  ;  incarnate  of  the  will  to  live  in  a  world  not 
at  all  worth  living  in — surely  all  hearts  went  always  out 
to  Dan  Leno,  with  warm  corners  in  them  reserved  to 
him  for  ever  and  ever. 

To  the  last,  long  after  illness  had  sapped  his  powers 
of  actual  expression  and  invention,  the  power  of  his 
personality  was  unchanged,  and  irresistible.    Even  had 
he  not  been  in  his  heyday  a  brilliant  actor,  and  a 
brilliant  wag,  he  would  have  thrown  all  his  rivals  into 
the  shade.    Often,  even  in  his  heyday,  his  acting  and 
his  waggishness  did  not  carry  him  very  far.  Only 
mediocrity  can  be  trusted  to  be  always  at  its  best. 
Genius  must  always  have  lapses  proportionate  to  its 
triumphs.     A   new  performance  by  Dan  Leno  was 
almost  always  a  dull  thing  in  itself.     He  was  unable  to 
do  himself  justice  until  he  had,  as  it  were,  collaborated 
for  many  nights  with  the  public.    He  selected  and  re- 
jected according  to  how  his  jokes,  and  his  expression 
of  them  "went";  and  his  best  things  came  to  him 
always  in  the  course  of  an  actual  performance,  to 
be  incorporated  in  all  the  subsequent  performances. 
When,  at  last  the  whole  thing  had  been  built  up,  how 
perfect  a  whole  it  was  !    Not  a  gesture,  not  a  grimace, 
not  an  inflection  of  the  voice,  not  a  wriggle  of  the 
body,  but  had  its  significance,  and  drove  its  significance 
sharply,  grotesquely,  home  to  us  all.    Never  was  a 
more  perfect  technique  in  acting.    The  technique  for 
acting  in  a  music-hall  is  of  a  harder,  perhaps  finer,  kind 
than  is  needed  for  acting  in  a  theatre  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
artist  must  make  his  effects  so  much  more  quickly,  and 
without  the  aid  of  any  but  the  slightest  "properties" 
and  scenery,  and  without  the  aid  of  anyone  else  on  the 
stage.    It  seemed  miraculous  how  Dan  Leno  contrived 
to  make  you  see  before  you  the  imaginary  persons  with 
whom  he  conversed.    He  never  stepped  outside  him- 
self, never  imitated  the  voices  of  his  interlocutors.  He 
merely  repeated,  before  making  his  reply,  a  few  words 
of  what  they  were  supposed  to  have  said  to  him.  Yet 
there  they  were,  as  large  as  life,  before  us.    Having  this 
perfect  independence  in  his  art — being  thus  all-sufficient 
to  himself — Dan  Leno  was,  of  course,  seen  to  much 


greater  advantage  in  a  music-hall  than  at  Drury  Lane. 
He  was  never  "in  the  picture  "  at  Drury  Lane.  He 
could  not  play  into  the  hands  of  other  persons  on  the 
stage,  nor  could  they  play  into  his.  And  his  art  of 
suggestion  or  evocation  was  nullified  by  them  as 
actualities.  Besides,  Drury  Lane  was  too  big  for  him. 
It  exactly  fitted  Mr.  Herbert  Campbell,  with  his  vast 
size  and  his  vast  method.  But  little  Dan  Leno,  with  a 
technique  exactly  suited  to  the  size  of  the  average 
music-hall,  had  to  be  taken,  as  it  were,  on  trust. 

Apart  from  his  personality  and  his  technique,  Dan 
Leno  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  sayer  of  richly  grotesque 
things.     He  had  also  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature. 
He  knew  thoroughly,  outside  and  inside,  the  types  that 
he  impersonated.    He  was  always  "  in  the  character", 
whatever  it  might  be.    And  yet  if  you  repeat  to  anyone 
even  the  best  things  that  he  said,  how  disappointing  is 
the  result  !    How  much  they  depended  on  the  sayer 
and   the   way  of  saying !      I   have  always  thought 
that  the  speech  over  Yorick's  skull  would  have  been 
much  more  poignant   if   Hamlet   had  given  Horatio 
some   specific    example    of    the    way  in  which  the 
jester   had   been  wont  to   set  the  table  on  a  roar. 
We  ought   to   have    seen    Hamlet    convulsed  with 
laughter  over  what  he  told,  and  Horatio  politely  trying 
!  to  conjure  up  the  ghost  of  a  smile.    This  would  have 
been  good,  not  merely  as  pointing  the  tragedy  of  a 
jester's  death,  but  also  as  illustrating  the  tragic  temp- 
1  tation  that  besets  the  jester's  contemporaries  to  keep 
his  memory  green.    I  suppose  we  shall,  all  of  us, 
j  insist   on   trying   to   give  our  grand-children  some 
'  idea  of  Dan  Leno  at  his  best.    We  all  have  our  espe- 
cially cherished  recollection  of  the  patter  of  this  or  that 
song.      I  think  1  myself  shall  ever   remember  Dan 
Leno  more  vividly  and  affectionately  as  the  shoemaker 
J  than  as  anything  else.     The   desperate  hopefulness 
with  which  he  adapted  his  manner  to  his  different 
(  customers  !    One  of  the  customers  was  a  lady  with  her 
little  boy.    Dan  Leno,  skipping  forward  to  meet  her, 
with  a  peculiar  skip  invented  specially  for  his  perform- 
j  ance,  suddenly  paused,  stepped  back  several  feet  in  one 
stride,  eyeing  the  lady  in  wild  amazement.  He  had  never 
seen  such  a  lovely  child.    How  old,  did  the  mother 
say?    Three?    He  would  have  guessed  seven  at  least 
— "  except  when  I  look  at  you,  ma'am,  and  then  I 
should  say  he  was  one  at  most."    Here  Dan  Leno  bent 
down,  one  hand  on  each  knee,  and  began  to  talk  some 
unimaginable  kind  of  baby-language.  ...  A  little  pair 
of  red  boots  with  white  buttons  ?    Dan  Leno  skipped 
towards  an  imaginary  shelf ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  his 
I  skip,  he  paused,  looked  back,  as  though  drawn  by  some 
irresistible  attraction,  and  again  began  to  talk  to  the 
child.     As   it  turned  out,  he  had  no  boots   of  the 
kind   required.      He    plied   the    mother   with  other 
samples,    suggested    this    and    that,    faintlier  and 
faintlier,  as  he  bowed  her  out.    For  a  few  moments 
he  stood   gazing   after  her,  with   blank  disappoint- 
ment,   still    bowing    automatically.      Then  suddenly 
he  burst  out  into  a  volley  of  deadly  criticisms  on 
the  child's  personal  appearance,  ceasing  as  suddenly 
at  the  entrance  of  another  customer.  ...  I  think  I  see 
some  of  my  readers — such  of  them  as  never  saw  Dan 
Leno  in  this  part — raising  their  eyebrows.    Nor  do  I 
blame  them.     Nor  do  I  blame  myself  for  failing  to 
recreate  that  which  no  howsoever  ingenious  literary 
artist  could  recreate  for  you.    I  can  only  echo  the  old 
heart-cry  "  Si  ipsum  audissetis  !  "  Some  day,  no  doubt, 
the  phonograph  and  the  bioscope  will  have  been  so 
adjusted  to  each  other  that  we  shall  see  and  hear  past 
actors  and  singers  as  well  as  though  they  were  alive 
before  us.    I  wish  Dan  Leno  could  have  been  thus 
immortalised.    No  actor  of  our  time  deserved  immor- 
tality so  well  as  he.  Max  Beerbohm. 


THE  GOLDEN  GOOSE  AGAIN. 

MR.  BLUMENBERG  returns  in  the  issue  of  "The 
Musical  Courier  "  of  19  October  to  the  subject  of 
the  "  Musical  Goose  "  which  I  recently  discussed.  He 
copies  some  remarks  from  the  "  Pall  Mall  ",  gives  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Neil  Forsyth,  reprints  the  whole  of  my 
article,  and  goes  on  to  establish  the  correctness  of  his 
former  facts  and  inferences.    He  facetiously  suggests 
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that  my  title,  "The  Musical  Goose",  would  serve  as 
the  name  of  a  musical  paper.    May  I  gently  suggest 
that  he  should  adopt  it  ? — the  "  Musical  Courier  "  must 
have  laid  many,  many  golden  eggs  for  its  proprietors. 
Let  us  start  with  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter.    Here  it  is: — 

"  28  September,  1904. 
"  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement 
in  The  Musical  Courier,  of  New  York,  as  to  the 
terms  paid  at  Covent  Garden  Opera  House  to  Madame 
Melba  and  Madame  Calve.  The  figures  given  are  so 
very  wide  of  the  mark  that  I  think  it  only  right  to  warn 
both  you  and  your  readers  that  any  arguments  based 
upon  them  are  absolutely  futile. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"Neil  Forsyth." 

Mr.  Blumenberg  points  out  that  this  says  absolutely 
nothing.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  no  better  qualified  than  any- 
one else  to  speak  on  the  subject,  excepting  as  regards 
Covent  Garden.  The  salaries  paid  at  the  great  Con- 
tinental opera-houses  can  be  ascertained,  and  Mr. 
Blumenberg  should  certainly  be  in  a  position  to  know 
those  paid  in  New  York.  Although  Mr.  Forsyth  denies 
the  accuracy  of  the  sums  mentioned  as  paid  at  Covent 
Garden,  he  does  not  say  in  which  direction  they  err — 
whether  too  much  or  too  little.  Mr.  Blumenberg 
argues  that— virtually,  if  he  had  said  too  little  he  would 
have  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  ears  and  his  offices 
aflame,  because  the  singers  would  have  been  indignant  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  said  too  much,  and  the 
statement  had  gone  without  contradiction,  Mr.  Forsyth 
would  have  sat  on  the  hornet's  nest,  because  the  other 
singers  would  have  clamoured  to  be  better  paid.  That 
does  not  quite  follow.  In  the  first  place  there  is — and 
all  singers  know  it — the  double-agreement  dodge,  and 
in  the  second,  when  the  really  powerful  and  most 
ravenous  stars — world-devouring  comets — have  had 
their  claims  satisfied,  there  necessarily  remains  only  a 
certain  amount  to  be  divided  amongst  the  lesser — yet 
that  amount  represents  for  each  one  sufficient  sum  to 
draw  them  to  England  instead  of  idling  away  their 
summers  in  France  or  Germany  or  Italy.  It  is  the  lesser 
personages  who  save  their  vanity  by  the  double-agree- 
ment system.  Whether  that  system  obtains  at  Covent 
Garden  I  cannot  say,  not  being  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  con- 
fidence nor  sufficiently  in  Mr.  Higgins'  good  graces 
that  he  will  do  even  so  much  or  so  little  as  tell  me  a 
fib.  What  does  it  matter  ?  Does  Mr.  Forsyth  or  any 
other  person  seriously  contend  that  singers  do  not  gain 
enormously  greater  sums  here  and  in  America  than 
they  get  on  the  Continent?  A  few  pounds  on  one  side 
•or  the  other  do  not  upset  Mr.  Blumenberg's  main 
contention,  that  we  are  two  miserable,  downtrodden 
peoples,  we  Americans  and  English,  who  are  to  a  certain 
-extent  paying  that  the  Continent  may  have  cheap  opera. 
Yet  foreign  nations  do  not  altogether  gain.  Some  of 
their  best  artists  scarcely  find  it  worth  while  to  sing  for 
them,  so  that  many  a  small  town  has  to  put  up  with 
wretched  tenors  because  the  better  ones  can  get  better 
pay  elsewhere  ;  and  Covent  Garden  may  have  heard  of 
a  Paris  impresario  who  refuses  to  allow  his  artists  to 
come  over  to  England  in  the  summer  because  instead 
of  taking  a  rest  they  work  harder  than  ever  and  return 
unfit  for  work.  The  greediest  are  tempted,  and  let  us  I 
hope  that  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  I 
will  result  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  But  for  its 
promptness  and  the  effect  one  would  say  that  Mr. 
Forsyth  ought  to  have  been  a  diplomat  ;  but  diplomats 
are_  so  tediously  slow  that  nations  get  (a  suivre)  im- 
patient and  irritated,  and  war  is  the  issue. 

The  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Blumenberg  for  the  in- 
tolerable lengths  to  which  the  star-system  has  gone  are 
the  same  as  were  given  here  in  my  article — the  greed  j 
or  vanity  or  both  of  singers,  the  lack  of  public  control  ' 
of  opera-houses,  the  desire  of  impresarios  to  speculate,  J 
and  the  fact  that  in  England  and  America  there  is  so 
little  for  foreign  singers  to  do  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  their  while  to  come  at  all  unless  they  reaped 
considerable  harvests.    It  is  the  star-system  that  kills 
or  cripples  the  smaller  undertakings  that  might  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  permanent  operas  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  the  money  that  should  be  reserved  for 
these  smaller  undertakings  each  year  being  eaten  up  by 
two  or  three  stars.    Everyone  suffers.    Ninety-nine  im- 


presarios in  a  hundred  go  bankrupt  ;  consequently  they 
are  growing  more  and  more  afraid  of  speculating  in 
stars,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  day  the  stars 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  do  their  starring — at  least  not 
at  another  man's  risk — and  even  the  public  that 
likes  to  hear  stars  will  have  no  opportunity.  Then 
honest  music  will  have  a  chance.  Already  signs  of 
change  appear.  Those  who  backed  the  Patti  tour  have 
just  become  insolvent  ;  Mr.  Blumenberg  has  seen  the 
papers  relating  to  the  affair  and  finds  amongst  the 
losses  one  sum  of  ^14,000.  Possibly  Melba's  concert 
tour  may  be  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  shock  the 
lady  sustained  in  a  motor  accident  when  a  man  was 
killed.  Concerning  this  Mr.  Blumenberg  remarks, 
"  The  automobile  may  after  all  have  had  some  redeem- 
ing factor  in  its  deadly  work,  not  that  its  depopulising 
efforts  should  be  encouraged,  but  as  long  as  these 
juggernauts  are  driven  around  killing  people,  ruining 
roads,  destroying  gardens,  house  furniture,  house  fronts 
and  maiming  man  and  beast,  it  is  agreeable  to  give  them 
credit  for  some  good.  If  Melba's  automobile  has  put 
an  end  to  her  American  concert  tour,  the  benefit  to  music 
will  to  some  extent  balance  the  execution  ".  This  out- 
burst was  penned  in  Paris,  where  Mr.  Blumenberg  seems 
to  have  seen  as  many  motor  disasters  as  I  have.  But 
we  cannot  have  unoffending  members  of  the  public 
killed  off  for  the  benefit  of  music,  to  kill  the  star- 
system,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Blumenberg  hints  that  it  is 
killing  itself  when  he  talks  about  the  possible  state  of 
the  bookings  and  the  advisability  of  averting  another 
Patti  fiasco.  Yet  every  fiasco  does  good  and  for  the 
sake  of  music  I  ardently  hope  that  several  more  persons 
may  be  ruined  by  other  tours  at  present  being  arranged. 
Every  sincere  critic  should  refuse  to  notice  them,  for 
every  notice,  even  if  colourless,  helps  to  advertise  the 
star  and  perpetuate  a  rotten  system  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  our  having  so  little  honest  music. 

What  can  be  done  without  stars  is  to  be  seen  by 
merely  crossing  to  the  United  States  at  present.  I 
recently  mentioned  that  Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage  was 
going  to  "present"  "Parsifal"  in  English  and  it 
appears  "  Parsifal  "  has  been  presented — not,  however, 
by  the  same  company  as  presents  "  Peggy  from 
Paris  ".  I  don't  wish  to  give  offence  by  saying  there 
are  no  stars  in  the  cast,  but  there  is  no  one  star  to 
take  all  the  money  and  applause  while  the  other  parts 
are  left  to  inferior  singers.  The  performances  are  said 
to  be  excellent,  and  one  critic — who  emphatically 
declares  himself  no  critic  :  that  is  why  he  likes  some 
music — Mr.  Leonard  Siebling,  sees  in  the  venture  the 
promise  of  municipal  and  national  opera.  So  be  it.  I 
mention  this  to  show  that  in  America  there  is  the  same 
desire  as  here  to  get  permanent  opera  and  by  the 
same  means,  the  means  adopted  here  by  Mr. 
Charles  Manners,  that  of  good  all-round  com- 
panies and  no  thousand-pounders  a  night.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Savage,  a  singularly  successful  impresario, 
takes  this  view  is  encouraging.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
about  the  wrangle  caused  by  the  American  determina- 
tion to  see  "Parsifal"  without  going  to  Bayreuth, 
excepting  to  put  one  question  :  Did  Richard  say  he 
wished  Bayreuth  to  be  its  eternal  home  ?  I  know  the 
Wagner  family  say  he  did,  but.  .  .  .  The  Wagner 
family,  who  have  neglected  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  Richard's  undoubtedly  expressed  aims  and 
plans  ?  I  want  some  better  evidence.  If  Richard 
said  so,  then  as  a  matter  of  feeling  I  should  have 
waited  until  the  expiration  of  the  copyright.  I  care 
little  enough  whether  "Parsifal"  is  given  or  not, 
though  it  is  better  that  young  Americans  should  see  it 
at  home  rather  than  in  a  fashionable  resort  and  den  of 
all  unwholesomeness. 

By  the  way,  to  give  one  instance  of  the  advantages  a 
young  musician  has  in  Germany,  I  read  lately  that  at 
Bayreuth  this  year  "Parsifal"  was  directed  by  a 
Mr.  Balling.  Years  ago  he  was  a  viola-player ;  he 
came  over  here  with  the  viola-alta  and  found  to  his 
surprise  that  in  England  the  viola  of  any  sort  is  scarcely 
played  ;  so  he  joined  the  Benson  Shakespeare  company 
as  conductor  of  the  band,  which  I  believe  consisted  of 
two,  a  man  who  lit  the  lights  and  a  boy  who  put  them 
out  when  the  man  was  away.  (I  do  not  vouch  for 
these  facts  :  I  am  repeating,  as  accurately  as  I  can, 
what  Balling  told  me.)     In  those  days  we  used  to 
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play  Bruckner's  symphonies  and  Wagner's  operas  on  I 
the  piano  as  duets — a  most  shocking  thing  to  do, 
but    like     many    shocking    things,     an  agreeable 
and  even  instructive  way  of  passing  an  evening.  In 
1899  Balling  went  as  assistant  conductor  to  Hamburg, 
and  now  I  read  that  he  has  succeeded  Mottl  as  con- 
ductor at  Carlsruhe.    How  can  a  man  of  ever  so  great 
ability   in    England  rise  from  the  position  of  viola- 
player  to  succeed  a  conductor  of  MottPs  eminence  ? 
No  opera,  no  permanent  orchestras,  next  to  no  hope  ! 
It  is  true  Balling  spoke  admirable  English,  and  could 
distinguish  between  the  subjunctive  mood  and  a  neuter  j 
gender — which  is  more  than  I  can  do — but  in  Germany 
they  don't  appoint  men  conductors   because  of  their  j 
knowledge  of  English — especially  of  English  music. 

John  F.  RUNCIMAN. 


THE  SPANISH-AMERICANS.* 

rHY  a  history  of  South  America  should  have  the 
Mexican  eagle  (as  it  appears  to  me)  struggling 
with  the  serpent  on  the  cover  is  not  apparent.  It 
may  be  that  the  bird  of  Jove  is  really  wrestling  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  typified  in  the  guise  of  a 
serpent,  for  most  of  the  evils  to  which  South  America 
is  heir  seem  to  spring  according  to  the  author  from  that 
unlucky  Church.  Surely,  one  would  have  thought,  it 
was  about  time,  in  writing  history  to  leave  all  sects, 
churches  and  faiths  severely  alone,  and  not  stir  up  the 
"odium  theologicum ",  in  an  account  of  various  ' 
countries,  many  of  them  very  large,  and  differing  widely 
in  local  circumstances. 

A  history  of  a  continent,  written  by  a  journalist,  is 
bound  to  have  both  the  faults  and  the  excellences 
inherent  to  men  of  that  profession.  Thus,  the  "  History  ", 
which  I  would  have  rather  called  an  "  Introduction  "  ; 
to  the  History,  or  a  "Synopsis"  of  the  History  of 
South  America,  is  admirably  succinct.  The  writer 
knows  his  subject  and  has  not  mugged  up  any  of  it 
from  books,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  account 
of  Paraguay,  which  seems  less  personal  than  that  of 
the  other  republics.  He  knows  Spanish  and  makes 
none  of  those  "  concordancias  a  la  Biscaina"  which  are 
common  in  many  books  of  the  kind.  Thus,  he  never 
appends  a  masculine  adjective  to  a  feminine  noun  or 
vice  versa  and  even  for  such  small  mercies  the  public 
must  be  thankful,  pending  the  abolition  of  gender  in 
the  Latin  tongues,  to  suit  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers.  But  if  the  history  is  succinct,  and  in  the 
main  does  almost  as  much  in  the  way  of  imparting 
figures,  facts,  the  names  of  presidents  and  the  dates  of 
battles  as  is  humanly  possible  in  the  space  of  some  six 
hundred  and  seventy  pages  (mas  6  menos)  it  is  as  arid 
as  the  deserts  in  the  upper  part  of  Arizona,  or  the 
Paramos  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  in  the  two  stories  (what  an  incredibly  small 
seasoning  of  sack  to  so  much  excellent,  but  rather  dry  ; 
bread  !)  which  the  author  tells  he  gives  evidences  of 
better  things  than  the  mere  chronicling  of  the  names  of 
Liberators,  and  their  frequently  unpatriotic  and  illiberal 
exploits. 

His  story  of  the  Venezuelan  countrywoman,  who 
brought  her  child  to  be  baptised,  and  her  laconic 
and  somewhat  Shandean  account  of  its  parentage,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  quote.  So  also  of  the  variant  on  I 
the  well-known  colonial  Joe  Miller  of  the  bishop  and 
the  team  of  jibbing  mules.  One  is  glad  to  know  that 
Venezuela  possesses  so  capable  and  energetic  a  bishop, 
and  that,  on  the  authority  of  a  journalist  of  fourteen 
years'  experience  of  South  America.  Surely  the  prompt 
and  unsectarian  action  of  this  vigorous  prelate  might 
reconcile  the  author  to  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  at  least  to  some  extent. 

If  the  task  of  writing  a  History  of  all  the  South 
American  States  in  the  compass  of  seven  hundred 
pages  must  have  been  a  truly  Herculean  task,  what 
adjective  is  there  left  to  apply  to  the  labours  of  a 
reviewer,  who  in  fifteen  hundred  words  is  supposed  to  . 
cover  the  whole  subject  ?  As  the  thing  is  manifestly 
impossible,  and  as  the  book  is  a  serious  and  carefully 
written  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problem,  afford- 
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ing  a  positive  mine  of  information  to  the  ordinary 
English  reader,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  gentle  historian  flings  off  with  the  usual 
dissertation  upon  the  brutality  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors and  the  causes  which  in  his  opinion  super- 
induced their  inhumanity.  It  is  all  very  good  in  its 
way  and  the  Church  of  Rome  comes  in  for  what  the 
unregenerate  might  describe  as  some  "  damned  hard 
knocks ".  The  author  tells  us  once  again  of  Pizarro 
and  Cortes  and  all  the  rest  of  the  "fiends  in  human 
shape,  &c.  &c."  He  has  however  fallen  into  one 
strange  error  if  I  apprehend  him  rightly,  when  he 
remarks  (page  6)  that  "  moreover  the  national  character 
had  been  formed  under  malignant  influences,  and  the 
outcome  was  ....  and  despotic  conduct  to  all  of 
lower  rank".  If  "rank"  is  a  mistake  for  "race", 
one  is  constrained  to  admit  that  there  is  some  justice  in 
the  remark  ;  but  if  "rank"  is  really  what  the  author 
intended  to  write,  nothing  was  ever  more  curiously  un- 
true. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  every  country  in  spite  of  all  his 
faults  the  Spaniard  has  always  been  renowned  for  his 
easy  treatment  of  men  of  a  rank  lower  than  his  own. 
This  he  has  inherited  from  the  Moor,  and  I  fail  to  under- 
stand how  in  fourteen  years'  residence  in  South  America 
the  author  has  failed  to  observe  so  obvious  a  fact.  A 
freedom  in  the  intercourse  of  classes  is  a  dominant 
feature  of  the  Spanish  race.  Not  only  did  they  inherit 
it  from  the  Orientals,  but  the  exigencies  of  their  position, 
in  constant  conflict  with  the  Mohamedans,  forced  them 
to  treat  all  their  fellow  countrymen  on  a  greater- 
footing  of  social  equality  than  was  to  be  found  in 
Northern  European  countries.  This  may  account 
partially  for  the  high  standard  of  good  manners  in 
Spain,  or  on  the  other  hand,  the  high  standard 
of  good  manners  may  have  accounted  for  the  fact. 
But  having  had  his  fling,  after  the  fashion  of  a  horse 
let  loose  in  a  green  pasture,  and  having  elevated  his 
heels  above  his  head  once  and  for  all,  the  author  is 
reasonable  enough,  both  about  Spaniards,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Occasionally  now  and  then,  he  has  a 
poke  at  all  things  Catholic,  but  not  ill-naturedly,  and 
after  all  it  is  so  rare  that  nowadays  a  serious  writer,, 
such  as  is  the  author,  takes  the  trouble  to  attack 
a  church,  that  his  old-fashioned  way  may  be  for- 
given him,  especially  when  we  remember  that  he 
has  lived  for  fourteen  years  in  South  America.  The 
wars  of  independence  he  handles  well  and  in  a  manner 
which  should  give  much  information  to  the  average 
reader,  to  whom  things  South  American  are  a  sealed 
book.  I  think  however  that  he  is  in  error  when  he 
remarks  "as  a  rule  South  Americans  give  too  little 
importance  to  the  influence  the  Monroe  doctrine  exer- 
cised upon  the  final  outcome  of  their  struggle  for  liberty  "". 
For  my  part  I  cannot  see  that  it  influenced  the  struggle 
in  the  least  :  an  abstract  theory  which  was  not  put  in 
practice,  and  which  was  practically  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  South  America,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
influenced  their  fate. 

Spain  was  expelled  and  as  far  as  history  tells  us,  no 
European  nation  tried  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  empire  she 
had  lost.  The  author  says  the  existence  of  the  doctrine 
prevented  Spain  from  trying  to  reconquer  either  alone 
or  when  allied  to  other  Powers.  He  might  as  well  have 
said  the  same  applied  to  England  after  Bunker's  Hill. 
Spain  was  so  weak,  she  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the 
Moors  from  landing  on  her  coasts  ;  her  fleets  were 
rotten,  and  her  armies  unpaid,  and  the  most  discreditable 
of  all  her  kings,  Ferdinand  VII.  (by  the  grace  of  God), 
was  on  the  throne.  As  to  allies  she  had  none,  and  to 
reconquer  South  America  for  Europeans  at  that  time  was 
as  impossible  as  it  would  be  for  the  authors  of  the  famed 
doctrine  of  Monroe,  to-day.  This  none  should  know 
better  than  does  the  writer  of  the  book,  for  he  brings 
out,  both'  in  the  way  of  comment  and  by  figures  and  by 
facts,  the  enormous  material  progress  of  such  states 
as  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil  and  Chile.  He  also 
notes  the  admirably  athletic  populations  of  Chile  and 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  their  aptitude  for  war. 
In  fact,  in  both  states  there  are  several  million  men  of 
similar  characteristics  to  the  Boers  in  some  respects, 
perhaps  not  so  good  with  their  rifles,  but  infinitely 
better  riders,  as  horses  are  both  wild  and  plentiful,  and 
your  wild  horse  is  necessary  to  make  good  riders.  They 
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are  twenty  times  more  warlike.  In  this  connexion  witness 
the  desperate  struggle  between  Chile  and  Peru  (with 
modern  weapons),  to  which  the  author  does  full  justice. 
In  it  the  wounded  of  both  sides,  as  at  the  fight  at 
Tarapaca,  dragged  themselves  up  to  each  other,  and 
fought  till  death. 

The  author  too  relates  how  in  the  taking  of  the 
"Huascar"  (the  Peruvian  monitor),  the  first  modern 
ship  which  really  had  a  chance  to  try  the  new  conditions 
in  a  fight,  she  fought  against  three  ships.  He  tells 
after  both  Admiral  Grau  and  his  flag-lieutenant  were 
killed,  that  Captain  Aguirre  took  command,  was  killed, 
and  then  succeeded  by  Captain  Carbajal,  who  was  put 
hors  de  combat  by  a  shell.  The  command  devolved 
then  on  a  lieutenant  called  Rodriguez,  who  was  killed, 
then  on  Lieutenant  Palacios,  who  was  severely 
wounded  and  disabled  from  command,  and  finally 
Lieutenant  Gareyon,  with  the  ship  on  fire,  three  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold,  and  with  a  loss  of  half  his  officers 
and  crew,  was  forced  to  strike  his  flag.  Such  incidents, 
and  another  which  he  tells  which  happened  in  the  same 
ship,  the  "Huascar",  are  significant.  On  23  July, 
1879,  the  "  Huascar"  was  in  action  against  the  Chilian 
ship  "  Abtao  ".  Torpedoes  were  not  at  that  time  much 
understood  (although  in  the  Paraguayan  war  in  1865-71 
they  had  been  used  with  great  effect),  and  one  being  fired 
from  the  "Huascar"  through  faulty  mechanism  re- 
turned back  straight  upon  the  ship.  Seeing  this  and 
knowing  if  the  ship  was  struck  that  she  must  sink, 
Lieutenant  Diaz  Canseco  jumped  overboard,  and  in 
the  water,  with  his  hands  altered  its  course,  just 
before  it  came  in  contact  with  the  ship.  Instances 
of  this  sort  speak  badly  for  the  success  of  a  forward 
Monroe  policy  in  South  America.  But  as  the  author 
says,  Canseco's  act  was  merely  one  of  many  "acts 
of  heroism,  of  which  there  were  plenty  of  examples 
on  both  sides",  during  the  war  of  Chile  and  Peru. 
The  fierceness  of  the  fighting  and  the  appalling 
slaughter  both  in  this  war  and  that  of  Paraguay  against 
Brazil  can  be  matched  only  by  the  present  war  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Japanese.  So  that  the  author 
may  have  done  unwittingly  a  service  to  the  public,  for 
in  the  mass  it  is  too  prone  to  speak  of  South  America 
as  "  a  few  half-caste  little  republics,  where  in  their  civil 
wars  they  kill  a  mule  or  two,  and  then  go  back  and 
swing  in  hammocks  till  their  feet  begin  to  swell  and  force 
them  to  another  revolution  to  keep  off  the  gout  ".  The 
real  facts  being  that  Venezuela,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Chile,  and  portions  of  Peru  and  of  Brazil  are  inhabited 
by  some  of  the  most  athletic  and  warlike  races  in  the 
world.  Needless  to  say,  the  countries  are  immense, 
perhaps  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  one  and  all  are 
patriotic  to  the  verge  of  lunacy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book 
is  that  in  which  the  rise,  in  Buenos  Aires,  of  the 
Union _  Civica  is  treated.  This  was  the  great  demo- 
cratic institution  which  finally  broke  up  the  power  of 
President  Juarez  Celman,  chiefly  remembered  in  this 
country  by  his  "  cedulas ",  and  the  great  smash  of 
Baring  Brothers.  The  most  amazing  of  all  the  episodes 
in  all  the  history  of  Paraguay,  and  the  great  fight  that 
Lopez  made  (coward  and  tyrant  as  he  was)  against 
Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay,  the 
author  seems  to  know  less  about  at  first  hand  than  of 
the  affairs  of  almost  any  other  of  the  various  republics 
of  which  he  treats.  He  gives  a  dullish,  but  on  the 
whole  an  accurate  account  of  the  proceedings,  and  to 
do  him  justice  pretends  to  no  particular  knowledge  of 
the  affair.  Thus  he  remarks  "Whether  the  love  of 
country  or  dread  of  Lopez  was  the  motive,  the  attitude 
of  the  Paraguayans  has  not  been  explained  ...  the 
population  was  fanatical  in  its  determination  to  pro- 
long the  war  ".  In  this  he  is  in  error  ;  your  reviewer 
was  in  the  country  only  six  months  after  the  war 
was  over,  and  all  assured  him  that  the  Paraguayan 
people  were  anxious  to  accept  any  terms,  but  that  as  I 
Lopez  was  absolute  dictator,  and  had  the  army  at  his 
back,  at  the  first  murmur  of  making  terms,  the  man 
who  murmured  was  led  out  and  shot,  or  flogged  to 
death. 

In  noticing  the  massacre  which  Lopez  ordered  on  the 
position  of  Tebicuari,  in  which  he  killed  his  own  brother 
and  his  brother-in-law,  the  Bishop  of  Asuncion  and  many 
others,  'tis  strange  the  author  says  nothing  of  Lopez' 


(  head  executioner  and  torturer,  the  celebrated  Father 
Maiz,  under  whose  supervision  most  of  the  massacres 
were  carried  out.    The  son  of  Lopez  who  was  killed  in 
trying  to  escape  with  his  mother  Madame  Lynch  was 
Pancho   (diminutive   of  Francisco)  and  not  Sancho. 
I  This  young  man's  death  was  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
Scottish  proverb,  "  Fules   should   na   hae  chapping 
sticks  ",  for  if  he  had  not  fired  his  revolver  and  wounded 
a  soldier,  he  would  not  have  been  killed,  and  might 
j  now  have  been  a  rastaquouere  in  Paris,  as  was  his 
worthy  father  before  him.    Everyone  who  reads  the 
book  should  mark  the  fate  of  the  fanatics  known  as 
'  Jaguncos,  in  Brazil,  for  by  it  they  will  see  how  hard  it 
,  is   for   men   to    prosper,    whose    tenets    are    "  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  civilisation  and 
a   belief  in    a   Supreme    God".     Needless    to  say 
the  Brazilian  Government  got  into  a  dispute  with  these 
"fanatics"  and  killed  them  to  the  last  man,  though 
not   before   they  had  accounted  for  more  than  two 
thousand  of  the  troops.    The  author's  maps  are  excel- 
;  lent,  and   the  photographs  of  celebrated  presidents 
generals  and  the  like  as  stiff  and  possibly  as  untrue  to 
life  as  photographs  so  often  are. 
1      The  book  contains  a  mine  of  information,  and  a  whole 
placer  digging  of  hard  facts.    All  one  can  hope  is  that 
an  inhuman  wish  the  author  sets  down  in  his  last 
chapter  may  be  long  ere  it  is  carried  out. 

Speaking  of  the  easier  conditions  under  which  men 
live  in  South  America  than  in  Europe,  he  remarks 
"  competition  will  banish  the  indolent  habits  which  now 
check  producing  power  at  every  turn  ".  Valgame  Dios  ! 
Senor  Don  Carlos  Edmondo  Akers,  is  all  life  then  but  a 
mere  matter  of  how  much  every  individual  man  turns 

OUt?  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


THE  FOUR  LEOPARDS. 

THERE  is  more  difference  between  the  leopards,  the 
four  great  spotted  cats  of  the  old  world,  than  between 
the  lion  and  tiger,  which,  stripped  of  their  characteristic 
hides,  present  very  few  points  of  distinction.  All  four 
are  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  not  by 
any  means  a  common  chance.  The  true  leopard,  which 
has  the  widest  range  of  them  all,  being  a  well-known 
animal  both  in  Africa  and  over  the  larger  part  of  Asia, 
is  the  very  perfection  of  a  cat.  Lithe  and  well-propor- 
tioned, he  not  only  hunts  on  the  ground  but  climbs 
trees;  and  all  game  is  good  to  him — "  he  will  strike 
down  an  ox",  says  Dr.  Blanford,  "  or  bound  upon  a 
sparrow ".  Hence  his  ancient  name  of  panther,  the 
universal  hunter  ;  but  the  belief  in  the  panther  as 
a  distinct  species  from  the  leopard  still  lingers  in  India, 
j  where  the  former  is  said  to  be  a  more  powerful,  longer- 
headed  animal,  approaching  the  tiger  not  only  in  form 
but  in  preferring  larger  animals  than  those  which  satisfy 
the  smaller  and  more  catlike  leopard.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  great  differences  ;  in  the  yard  of  a  dealer  in 
Calcutta  we  were  once  shown  two  adult  males  exemplify- 
ing the  two  types,  which  certainly  seemed  as  distinct  as 
many  of  the  so-called  species  wherewith  some  naturalists 
confuse  the  literature  of  zoology.  But  the  distinction 
is  not  constant,  and,  just  as  an  English-bred  goldfinch 
has  been  known,  with  the  high  living  of  an  aviary,  to 
moult  out  exactly  like  one  of  the  fine  birds  the  dealers 
import  from  Russia,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  may  determine  whether  a  given 
animal  may  grow  up  into  a  "panther",  or  remain  a 
stunted  leopard  of  the  most  plebeian  type. 

The  case  of  the  black  leopard,  of  which  the  Regent's 
Park  collection  contains  a  specimen  at  present,  is 
different  and  more  interesting.  Here  we  have  a 
definite  and  abrupt  variation,  springing,  indeed, 
casually  from  the  ordinary  type,  but  capable  of  re- 
producing its  kind  truly,  and  so  of  becoming  a  species 
should  circumstances  give  it  an  advantage  over  its 
more  variegated  kindred.  Indeed,  in  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  Asia  black  leopards  are  so  common  that,  if 
not  exterminated,  they  may  yet  become  the  leopard 
of  the  country.  True  to  the  text,  the  black  leopard 
does  not  change  his  spots,  for  they  are  visible  like  a 
damask  pattern  in  favourable  lights  ;  but  he  does 
change  his  temper,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
this  variety  is  more  savage  than  even  the  ordinary 
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leopard.  Herein,  perhaps,  lies  the  reason  why  it  has 
not  yet  become  altogether  dominant  ;  it  does  not  do 
for  a  beast  of  prey  to  be  too  fierce,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  black  leopard's  savage  temper  leads  him  into 
conflicts  with  prey  or  rivals  too  powerful  to  be 
attacked  with  safety  ;  Nature  abhors  foolhardiness  as 
much  as  cowardice. 

A  very  different  animal  is  the  snow-leopard,  or,  as  it 
is  better  called,  the  ounce.  No  longer  "much  dis- 
proportioned  to  his  pound ",  the  species  is  now  well 
accommodated  at  the  Gardens  in  an  enclosure  contain- 
ing rockwork  where  one  can  get  at  least  some  idea  of 
what  it  looks  like  when  lying  in  wait  for  the  wild  sheep 
or  marmots  of  Himalayan  heights.  Beautiful  the 
animal  undoubtedly  is,  but,  though  as  big  as  the 
ordinary  leopard,  it  is  somewhat  lacking  in  dignity,  its 
long  thick  greyish  fur  and  round  harmless-looking  face 
somehow  suggesting  a  magnified  Persian  cat  rather 
than  an  alpine  freebooter.  And  to  man,  indeed,  the 
ounce  has  ever  been  harmless  ;  the  present  specimen, 
a  female,  being  so  good-natured  that  it  often  has  a 
game  with  its  human  friends  inside  the  den,  though  not 
to  be  trusted  at  meal-times.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
this  dweller  on  the  heights,  and  of  getting  it,  when  ob- 
tained, through  the  sweltering  plains  of  India  on  its 
journey  to  Europe,  make  it  the  rarest  and  most  prized 
of  all  the  large  cats  in  our  menageries,  but  in 
respect  of  its  form  and  colouring  it  is  much  less  remark- 
able than  another  "leopard",  the  clouded  leopard  or 
rimau-dahan,  which  ranges  through  the  forests  from 
the  Himalayas  eastwards  to  Borneo.  This  clouded 
tiger,  as  it  is  sometimes  called — but  it  is  far  more 
leopard  than  tiger — is  the  dachshund  among  the  great 
cats,  long-headed,  long-bodied  and  long-tailed,  and 
standing  low  upon  short  powerful  legs.  Its  coat  is  as 
remarkable  as  its  contour,  being  very  close  and  short, 
and  coloured  in  great  patches  like  the  skin  of  a  python 
rather  than  the  pelt  of  a  feline  animal.  Its  face,  with 
the  flesh-coloured  nose  and  dark  brown  eyes,  seems  ex- 
pressionless after  the  pale-eyed  wickedness  of  the  true 
leopard,  but  when  it  yawns  it  shows  fangs  which  sur- 
pass in  length  those  of  any  other  cat — a  truly,  terrible 
armature  in  conjunction  with  the  heavy  paws  and  long 
weasel-like  form.  The  animal  now  in  the  Gardens,  housed 
in  the  new  small  Mammals'  House  with  the  ruck  of  the 
carnivora — wild-cats,  civets  and  the  like — is,  indeed,  a 
small  creature  comparatively,  and  seems  hardly  worthy 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  "great  cats  "  ;  but  the  species  is 
variable  in  size,  and  the  first  we  ever  saw,  a  male  kept 
some  years  ago  at  the  Calcutta  Zoological  Gardens, 
looked  quite  as  big  as  an  ordinary  leopard,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  difference  in  build.  The  beast  in 
Regent's  Park,  although  adult,  is  the  model  of  amia- 
bility with  her  keeper,  and  will  let  him  take  as  many 
liberties  with  her  as  the  gentlest  fireside  cat.  Indeed, 
amiability  in  confinement  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  character  of  the  comparatively  few  clouded 
leopards  which  have  been  studied,  and  in  a  wild  state, 
according  to  Malay  stories,  it  is  not  a  dangerous  beast, 
preying  only  on  birds  and  small  quadrupeds.  It  lives  in 
the  trees,  which  it  is  certainly  better  adapted  to 
climb  than  any  other  large  cat,  and  perhaps  its  mar- 
bled coat  resembles  that  of  the  great  forest  snake  for 
the  reason  that  both  are  adapted  to  conceal  their 
wearers  from  approaching  prey. 

The  last  of  the  three  blameless  leopards  is  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  most  popularly  interesting  of  all. 
The  cheetah  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  regarded  it  as  the  real  leopard — a  supposed  cross 
between  the  lion  and  the  pard  or  panther,  and  in  our 
nomenclature  it  has  again  got  mixed  up  with  the 
leopard,  for  "  chota  "  simply  means  "the  spotted  one", 
and  the  true  leopard  is  called  cheetah  in  Ceylon.  Call- 
ing the  beast  "  hunting  leopard  "  does  not  mend  matters, 
for  all  leopards  hunt,  so  the  convenient  name  cheetah 
is  likely  to  stand.  The  cheetah  is  more  different  from 
any  of  the  cats  than  any  of  these  from  each  other  ; 
there  is,  indeed,  nothing  very  remarkable  in  his  face 
or  in  his  spotted  hide,  but  his  claws  are  only  partially 
retractile,  and  in  build  and  habits  he  is  a  feline  grey- 
hound, slim  and  tall  in  form,  and  unrivalled  in  the 
chase,  for  in  a  short  furious  burst  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  he  will  pull  down  antelopes  no  dog  has  ever 
fairly  run  up>  to.    Although  found  in  both  Africa  and 


India,  he  is  not  a  common  beast,  and  little  is  known 
about  him  in  a  wild  state  except  by  the  poor  native 
hunters  who  snare  him  to  be  trained  for  the  sport  of 
Indian  rajahs.  The  training  does  not  amount  to  much,  for 
the  beast  is  not  captured  till  he  has  learnt  his  trade  in 
the  wilds,  and  then  he  is  merely  bullied  into  submis- 
siveness  by  enforced  wakefulness  and  hunger,  with  the 
extra  refinement  of  strident  and  copious  abuse  by 
native  women.  Thus  refined  by  civilisation,  he  is  led 
out  like  Samson  to  make  sport,  blinded  by  a  hood  ;  the 
remarkable  thing  is  that,  having  seized  his  prey,  he 
submits,  after  a  draught  of  its  blood,  to  be  re-hooded 
and  taken  back  into  bondage.  The  truth  is  the 
i  cheetah,  like  the  elephant,  another  animal  enslaved  in 
his  full  strength,  is  a  timid,  nervous  creature  ;  his 
discomforts  impress  him  with  an  undue  sense  of  the 
power  of  man,  and  his  easy  good-nature  puts  vindictive- 
ness  out  of  the  question.  Hence  he  suffers  for  the 
defects  of  his  qualities.  In  the  Zoo  the  beast  domiciled 
next  to  the  snow-leopard  bears  its  captivity  with 
equanimity  and  purrs  to  the  visitors  that  pass  near  it. 
So  friendly  a  creature  deserves  consideration  from 
man  ;  it  seldom  lifts  a  paw  against  even  his  flocks  and 
herds,  and  when  the  fierce  panther  of  the  woods  has 
gone  the  way  of  all  destructive  beasts,  we  may  hope 
that  the  cheetah  of  the  plains  may  be  spared  for  many 
centuries  to  course  his  beautiful  prey  unmolested  by 
his  human  fellow-sportsmen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  READING  OF  UPPER-CLASS  GIRLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

North  Wales,  2  November,  1904. 

Sir, — In  the  frequent  and  vituperative  reproach  which 
the  older  generation  of  women  cast  at  the  education  of 
the  younger  generation,  and  the  younger  retort  on  the 
elder,  I  find  myself  so  frequently  at  variance  with  either 
disputant  that  I  am  actually  learning  to  hold  my  tongue 
— occasionally.  But  this  appeal  of  Miss  Longhurst's 
for  some  protest  against  Mrs.  Craigie's  dictum  regard- 
ing "Tom  Jones"  and  "Amelia"  rouses  me  to  repeat 
wisdom  which  I,  at  any  rate,  heard  in  my  time — 
namely  that  the  necessity  for  either  giving  specifically 
or  withholding  specifically  any  book  from  either  girls 
or  boys  was  a  confession  of  ineptitude  on  the  part  of 
those  responsible  for  their  education,  the  primary  object 
of  which  was  the  unconscious  formation  of  tastes  and 
habits  which  would  serve  their  acquirer  in  good  stead 
when  mere  pupilage  was  over.  By  this  standard 
the  giving  of  "Tom  Jones"  as  a  corrective  to  girls  of 
eighteen  or  the  withholding  of  it  as  a  prophylactic 
points  alike  to  error  in  the  formation  of  a  literary  taste. 
The  fact  being  that  the  education  of  to-day  troubles 
itself  not  at  all  with  the  formation  of  either  taste  or 
habit  in  any  one  single  subject  or  action  whatever. 
Provided  the  standards  are  sufficient  unto  the  \ears, 
what  matters  it  if,  in  the  process  of  passing  them,  the 
power  of  independent  learning  be  lost,  or  the  hot- 
headed admirations  of  youth  exchanged  for  the  carping 
criticisms  of  pure  intelligence  ? 

In  old  days  reading  aloud  to  children  was  a  recog- 
nised method  of  instruction  and  amusement.  In  after 
years  I  remember  coming  across  a  copy  of  "Peter 
Simple  "  marked,  bowdlerised  by  my  mother's  hand 
from  which  she  had  read  to  us  when  I  was  seven 
years  old.  "Peregrine  Pickle"  "Tristram  Shandy" 
served  the  same  purpose;  possibly  "Tom  Jones"; 
certainly  Scott,  Dumas,  Dickens,  Thackeray.  But  my 
daughter  at  a  high  school  wrote  criticisms  on  the 
literary  work  of  the  Early  Victorian  era  and  would  have 
learnt  to  parse  on  Milton's  sonnets  had  I  not  struck  at 
the  sacrilege  and  removed  her.  I  quite  agree  with  Mrs. 
Craigie  that  "Tom  Jones"  would  be  infinitely  more 
wholesome  reading  for  the  average  girl  than  the  sex 
novel  of  to-day;  but  that  is  to  damn  "  Tom  Jones  " 
with  faint  praise  indeed.  The  issue,  however,  is  of 
small  moment,  while  the  question  as  to  how  it  comes 
about,  as  Mrs.  Craigie  asserts,  Miss  Longhurst  admits, 
and  my  own  experience  confirms,  that  the  majority  of 
modern  girls  have  merely  a  perfunctory  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  classics  in  place  of  a  real  enjoyment  of  these 
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masterpieces  is  of  the  gravest  importance.  Explain  it 
how  we  may,  a  single  glance  at  a  railway  bookstall  is 
proof  positive  that  our  system  of  education  whatever  it 
may  have  done  otherwise  has  not  improved  the  public 
taste  in  literature.  As  for  girls  of  the  upper  classes, 
what  time  have  they  during  their  school  years  for  read- 
ing ?  Who  tries  to  instil  into  them  that  unconscious 
taste  for  pure  literature  which  the  less  cultured  parents 
of  the  past  held  it  their  duty  to  cultivate  in  themselves? 
Nowadays  the  trash  of  the  bookstalls  lies  on  study 
tables  and  school  hours  are  spent  in  learning  to  parse 
Milton.  Yours  truly, 

F.  A.  Steel. 


"FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  2  November,  1904. 

Sir, — In  the  last  article  under  this  title  I  notice 
the  following  remark,  "  He  (the  ex-manufacturer) 
would  prefer  to  invest  his  residue  in  gilt-edge  securi- 
ties here  or  abroad,  securing  a  return  for  himself, 
though  no  longer  finding  employment  for  labour ". 
This  is  very  curious.  Can  the  writer  really  believe  that 
money  invested,  in  "gilt-edge  [?  edged]  securities"  or 
otherwise,  gives  no  employment?  There  has,  indeed, 
been  a  tendency,  throughout  the  fiscal  controversy,  to 
talk  as  though  "investing"  money  were  something 
like  putting  it  into  an  old  stocking,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that,  in  the  former  case,  "  dividends  " 
trickle  out,  mysteriously,  at  intervals,  and  support  the 
investor,  without  benefiting  anyone  else.  May  one 
venture  to  point  out  that  "  investing  "  money  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  lending  it  to  someone  who 
wants  to  use  it,  and,  in  using  it,  must  give  employment 
to  labour  ?  Take  the  simplest  case,  suppose  that  one 
of  the  great  railway  companies  issues  fresh  stock,  and 
our  ex-manufacturer  invests  ^500  in  it.  It  is  obvious 
that  his  money  will  give  employment  to  engine-builders, 
platelayers,  and  all  the  workmen  whom  railways  directly 
or  indirectly  employ.  Money  must,  in  fact,  employ 
labour,  whatever  is  done  with  it,  unless  it  is  put  in  an 
old  stocking  or  its  equivalent.  Whether  it  is  spent  on 
diamonds,  or  invested,  or  "left  in  the  bank",  it  gives 
work  to  somebody.  The  work  may  be  more,  or  less, 
profitable  to  the  workman  and  his  employer,  more  or 
less  useful  to  the  community,  but  that  is  not  the  point. 
To  spend  it  on  diamonds  is  perhaps  the  nearest  thing 
to  putting  it  in  a  stocking,  to  invest  it  in  sound  securi- 
ties is  perhaps  the  best  way  of  ensuring  that  it  is  well 
employed.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

V.  Herbert. 

[We  do  not  need  our  correspondent  or  anyone  else  to 
tell  us  that  money  invested  in  sound  securities  gives 
employment  to  somebody.  But  if  the  employment  is 
given  to  foreigners,  it  does  not  improve  the  social  and 
industrial  position  in  this  country.  As  industries  decay 
here  the  investor  will  more  be  driven  to  invest  abroad. 
This  country  might  then  still  grow  in  riches  but  decline 
in  every  vital  element  of  strength. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE   IGNORANCE   OF  BISHOPS' 
CHANCELLORS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Caversham,  3  November. 
Sir, — The  learned  Chancellor  whose  recent  judgment 
you  criticise  should  have  been  asked  to  explain  what 
he  meant  by  a  rood  screen  arranged  in  a  way  made 
familiar  by  "Roman  precedent".  You  have  pointed 
out  that  the  Church  dispenses  with  screens  at  the 
present  day,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that 
the  Congregation  of  Rites  has  by  decree  forbidden  their 
erection.  Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

Papist. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  November,  1904. 

Sir, — Is  it  really  so  opaque  ?  The  fact  at  least 
seems  to  be  appreciated  in  the  West  country,  from 


|  whose  leading  organ  ("Western  Morning  News  ")  I 
subjoin  the  following  lines  as  apposite  to  your  own  con- 
clusive article  of  last  week,  and  possibly  of  general 
interest  to  lovers  of  epigram,  among  whcm  we  would 
gladly  reckon  Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey  K.C. 

"  When  differing  doctors  come  between 

And  questions  rise,  one  question  more — 
Which  most,  we  ask,  requires  a  screen, 
Our  chancel,  or  our  Chancellor  ?  " 

Yours  faithfully, 

Morris  Eent. 

THE   RIDDLE   OF   THE  UNIVERSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  October,  1904. 

Sir, — Someone  appears  to  be  very  angry  with  some- 
one else  because  he — the  someone  else— says  Professor 
Haeckel's  answer  to  this  great  riddle  is  unsatisfactory. 
Could  you  or  any  of  your  readers  help  me  out  of  a 
{  great  difficulty  ? 

Professor  Haeckel  affirms  that  he  gives  a  full  and 
1  exhaustive  answer  to  the  riddle.    His  answer  is  this  : — 
The  universe  consists  of  periodic  change  from  life  to 
I  death,  from  evolution  to  devolution  under  the  eternal 
'  iron  laws  of  nature. 

A   friend   of    mine — a   Chinaman — says  Professor 
!  Haeckel's  answer  is  satisfactory.    The  only  change  he 
makes  in  it  is  that  for  the  words  "  eternal  iron  laws  of 
nature  "  he  exchanges  the  words  "  under  the  support 
of  a  gigantic  tortoise  ". 

Now,  Sir,  Professor  Haeckel  will  not  tell  me  anything 
about  the  "  eternal  iron  laws  of  nature  ",  all  he  will  tell 
!  me  is  what  they  do  on  this  lilliputian  speck  of  the 
j  universe  which  we  term  the  earth.  All  he  tells  me  is 
that  they  support  periodic  change  from  life  to  death, 
from  evolution  to  devolution.  The  Professor  leaves 
these  eternal  iron  laws  a  supreme  mystery.  And  my 
friend  the  Chinaman  ?  he  also  leaves  his  gigantic 
tortoise  a  profound  mystery. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  explain  to  me  the 
difference  between  the  Professor's  "eternal  iron  laws 
of  nature"  and  the  Chinaman's  gigantic  tortoise  ?  As 
they  both  do  exactly  the  same  work,  can  they  be  but 
differing  terms  for  the  same  thing  ?  Can  they  both  be 
what  some  of  us — ignorant  and  foolish — term  an  abso- 
lute First  Cause?  Or  would  Professor  Haeckel  hold 
that  life  and  death,  evolution  and  devolution  themselves 
evolve  """  the  eternal  iron  laws  of  nature  "  ? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Philosopher. 

THE  SPOILING  OF  ENGLISH, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

London,  2  November,  1904. 

Sir, — Before  you  put  an  end  to  this  correspondence, 
let  me  ask  for  your  support  in  protesting  against  that 
abominable  and  ridiculous  word  "betterment",  -ft 
came  to  us,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  from  America,  with 
special  meaning,  to  denote  the  plan  of  making  the 
shopkeepers,  &c,  who  benefited  by  municipal  street 
widenings,  and  so  on,  contribute  to  the  cost.  But  now 
it  is  used,  by  many  who  ought  to  know  better,  in  the 
sense  of  improvement — a  word  over  which  it  -has  no 
advantages  whatever.  There  is  even  a  "  Betterment 
of  London  "  Association  ! 

Is  it  pedantic  fo  point  out  the  incorrectness . of  using 
absolute  words  as  though  they  admitted  of  degree,  in 
such  phrases  as  "most  perfect",  "more  complete", 
"less  correct"?  A  thing-  must  be  either  perfect  c 
not,  either  complete  or  incomplete,  correct  or  incorrect. 
Pedantic,  also,  to  point  out  that  "author",  "editor", 
and  "  poet "  apply  to  both  sexes?  "Authoress"  and 
"poetess"  should  only  be  used  in  emergencies,  if  at 
all,  "  editress"  never.  Your  obedient  servant, 

<    H.  V.  R. 

[Authoress  and  poetess  are  not  more  legitimate  than 
editress.  Sex  being  entirely  irrelevant  in  poetry,  book- 
making  and  editing,  feminine  forms  are  superfluous,  and 
being  unpleasant  in  sound  are  to  be  eschewed  — 
Ed.  S.R.] 
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THE  STORM  THRUSH. 

I SAW  the  sun  burn  in  the  blue, 
And  a  missel  thrush  flew  by, 
And  the  missel  thrush  to  a  chestnut  flew. 

I  saw  a  white  cloud  in  the  sky, 

And  linnets  sang.    Their  breasts  were  red  : 

And  linnets  sang-  melodiously. 

And  up  the  sky  the  white  cloud  sped. 

The  wind  woke  crying-  in  the  trees, 

And  the  white  cloud  battened  :  his  bulk  was  fed 

By  a  thousand  clouds  that  swarmed  like  bees. 
I  heard  the  rough  wind  whistle  shrill, 
And  the  clouds  banked  up  in  billowy  seas. 

0  wild  the  day  that  was  so  still  : 
The  elm  flung  tribute  of  her  green 
And  linnets  tossed  from  hedge  to  hill. 

The  sun  was  gone  and  the  wind  blew  keen  ; 
The  clouds  grew  gray  and  grayer  grew ; 
The  sun  was  gone  behind  the  screen  ; 

The  wind  blew  wild  and  wilder  blew, 
And  shriller  screamed  and  louder  bawled 
And  spun  with  fury  round  the  yew. 

Like  a  briftsed  snake  the  yew  branch  crawled 
And  cricked  and  hissed  like  a  bruised  snake, 
Where  the  sheltering  blackbird  shrank  appalled, 

And  waking  slept  and  slept  awake 
And  huddled  stupid  from  the  day, 
Nor  heard  the  clatt'ring  thunder  shake 

The  cloud  that  hung  so  low  and  gray. 

1  heard  the  thunder  shake  the  cloud 
And  the  rough  wind  come  and  die  away. 

'I  heard  the  gray  thrush  piping  loud 
From  the  wheezing  chestnut  tree. 
The  gray  thrush  gripped  the  spray  that  bowed 

Beneath  the  storm  and  brave  sang  he — 
O,  he  sang  brave  as  he  were  one 
Who  hailed  a  people  newly  free  ! 

But  all  was  fear  and  hope  was  none, 

For  Heav'n  bled  flame  as  Heav'n  were  Hell. 

Still  the  thrush  sang  blithely  on. 

The  rough  wind  sank  and  the  rough  wind  fell, 
O,  the  rough  wind  died  upon  the  hill 
And  thunder  was  its  passing  bell. 

The  gray  cloud  burst,  I  saw  it  spill 
Black  floods  as  skiey  seas  fell  whole. 
The  thrush  sang  with  amazing  skill. 

The  gray  thrush  heard  the  thunders  roll 
And  sang  and  heard  not  what  he  sang. 
The  Storm  King  claimed  a  noble  toll. 

1  saw  his  golden  fang, 

I  saw  it  swoop  upon  the  wood 

That  loud  with  thrush  notes  rang. 

J  looked  again  :  the  tempest's  hood 

Was  torn  across  :  I  saw  the  sky. 

So  green  and  new  the  chestnut  stood, 

The  elm  lay  split  hard  by  : 

From  bough  to  bole  the  elm  was  split, 

And  above  was  melody. 

I  saw  the  sky — the  sky  was  lit, 

The  sky  was  lit  with  sun. 

J  saw  a  gray  thrush  by  me  flit. 

He  sang  no  song — his  song  was  done. 
I  saw  his  studded  breast. 
And  plovers  rose,  ten  score  as  one, 
And  ribboned  in  the  East. 

Hampshire,  1904.  Ralph  Hodgson. 


REVIEWS. 

A  LITERARY  ROMANCE. 

"  The  Paston  Letters."  Edited  by  J.  Gairdner. 
Library  Edition.  6  vols.  London:  Chatto  and 
Windus.     1904.     12s.  6d.  net  each. 

MESSRS.  CHATTO  AND  WINDUS  have  added 
a  new  chapter  to  the  complicated  romance  of  the 
Paston  Letters,  which  commences  in  1787  with  the 
publication  by  Fenn  of  those  two  quarto  volumes  of 
original  letters  "  by  various  persons  of  rank  and  conse- 
quence "  that  drew  from  Horace  Walpole  the  enthusi- 
astic confession  "  that  to  me  they  make  all  other  letters 
not  worth  reading".  Fenn  had  obtained  the  documents 
after  they  had  already  changed  hands  half  a  dozen 
times  and  between  1787  and  1823  he  and  his  nephew 
Mr.  Serjeant  Frere  published  three  more  volumes,  while 
the  originals  of  the  first  two  volumes  were  presented  to 
George  III.  when  he  conferred  knighthood  on  the 
editor.  Then  the  game  of  hide  and  seek  begins,  for 
not  only  did  these  originals  disappear  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way,  but  the  originals  of  the  other  three 
volumes  vanished  too.  For  forty  years  there  was  a 
lull.  Then  in  1865  Mr.  Gairdner  discovered  at  Dun- 
gate  in  Cambridgeshire  the  originals  of  Fenn's  fifth 
volume  together  with  a  large  number  of  additional 
letters  passed  over  by  or  unknown  to  Fenn,  and  after 
thus  signally  confuting  the  attacks  made  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  collection  began  to  prepare  his  well-known 
edition  in  three  volumes  which  was  published  by  Mr. 
Arber  between  1872-1875.  While  that  edition  was  being 
printed  the  vanished  originals  of  Fenn's  third  and  fourth 
volumes  were  suddenly  discovered  to  be  reposing  quietly 
at  Roydon  Hall  in  Norfolk  together  with  ninety-five 
new  and  unedited  letters.  Apparently  they  had  never 
left  Roydon  Hall  although  Mr.  Serjeant  Frere,  who 
had  edited  the  fifth  volume  from  that  very  Roydon 
Hall,  had  asserted  that  he  had  done  his  work 
from  Fenn's  transcripts  because  he  was  ignorant 
where  the  originals  possessed  by  his  uncle  were. 
Necessarily  therefore,  thanks  to  these  wonderful  mis- 
haps, Mr.  Gairdner's  1875  edition,  although  it  contained 
some  four  hundred  new  letters  and  documents,  was 
owing  to  no  fault  of  the  editor  incomplete.  The  new 
letters  discovered  in  1873  could  only  be  calendared  in 
catalogue  form.  Another  lull  of  fifteen  years  followed. 
A  further  discovery  in  1890  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
a  fresh  edition.  The  missing  originals  presented  to 
George  III.  in  1787  after  lying  concealed  for  more  than 
a  century  were  now  found  by  Mr.  Pretyman  M.P.  to 
be  safe  and  sound  at  Orwell  Park  in  Suffolk,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Colonel  Tomline.  How  they 
passed  from  the  King's  possession  to  their  last  home  at 
Orwell  Park,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  illness  of 
George  III.  in  1788,  or  by  falling  into  Pitt's  hands  and  so 
getting  mixed  with  the  private  papers  of  Dr.  Pretyman, 
better  known  as  Bishop  Tomline,  Pitt's  tutor  secretary 
and  biographer,  or  by  direct  appropriation,  neither  Mr. 
Gairdner  nor  anyone  else  has  been  able  to  explain. 
But  there  they  were  ;  and  the  tale  of  the  discovery,  loss 
and  re-discovery  of  all  the  originals  of  Fenn's  collection, 
which  so  excited  antiquaries,  dilettanti  and  society  of 
Horace  Walpole's  day,  was  at  last  brought  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  In  1901  Mr.  Gairdner  braced  by  the  dis- 
covery published  through  Messrs.  Constable  a  new 
edition  in  four  volumes  with  a  revised  introduction.  As 
regards  the  letters  themselves  this  edition  marked  a 
welcome  advance,  for  a  special  supplement  to  the  first 
volume  now  gave  the  full  text  of  the  documents  dis- 
covered in  1875,  of  which  students  had  till  then  been 
obliged  to  be  content  with  "a  bare  catalogue". 
Obviously  therefore  in  the  interests  of  scholarship 
and  of  history  a  further  step  was  required — to 
weld  into  a  complete  and  continuous  whole  the 
general  series,  the  appendices,  and  the  supplement 
of  1 901,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Paston  corre- 
spondence, as  we  owe  it  to  the  labours  of  Fenn 
and  Mr.  Gairdner,  might  be  studied  in  an  unbroken 
chronological  order.  The  present  publishers  have  now 
enabled  this  to  be  done.  Indeed  they  have  done  more, 
for  the  new  edition  is  most  advantageously  spaced  out 
into  six  handsome  volumes,  five  of  which  are  devoted 
to  the  text  of  the  letters  and  one  to  the  editor's  intro- 
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duction.  Mr.  Gairdner  has  throughout  revised  his  | 
previous  work  ;  he  has  grappled  with  the  laborious  I 
Task  of  dating  or  re-dating  each  letter  and  document 
and  placing  it  in  its  proper  place  ;  the  indexes  are  most 
admirably  full  and  accurate  ;  and  the  results  are  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  student  in  a  beautifully  clear  and 
handsome  type.  Not  without  reasons  then  the  present 
issue  bears  the  title  of  "  A  Library  Edition,"  for  it  will 
prove  pleasant  to  the  ordinary  reader  and  invaluable  to 
the  student.  To  publishers  and  editor  alike  then  grate- 
ful thanks  are  due.  On  this  score  it  seems  captious 
even  to  mutter  a  grumble,  but  we  do  confess  that  we 
miss  in  these  volumes  the  photogravure  frontispieces 
which  were  so  welcome  an  ornament  of  the  1901  edition. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  remarkably  appropriate  that  the 
same  year  which  has  seen  what  will  probably  be  a  final 
edition  of  Horace  Walpole's  Correspondence  should  also 
see  what  will  probably  be  a  final  edition  of  the  Paston 
Letters. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  on  the  editor's  intro- 
duction. All  who  want  full  details  as  to  the  MSS.  and 
the  text  will  find  them  clearly  set  forth,  and  the  histo- 
rical matter  has  long  been  recognised  by  scholars  as 
embodying  the  best  qualities  of  Mr.  Gairdner's  original 
researches.  On  the  whole  it  may  well  claim  to  be  the 
best  preface  to  a  study  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Edward  IV.  that  English  scholarship  has  produced.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  Carlyle  when  he  attempted  the 
reconstruction  of  Cromwell's  character  and  career 
wisely  based  it  on  a  series  of  original  documents.  Mr. 
Gairdner  has  the  advantage  of  Carlyle  at  any  rate  in 
this,  that  his  original  material  is  both  fuller  and  more 
varied  and  that  his  critical  apparatus  is  mere  delicate 
and  precise,  and  his  editorial  training  in  the  Record 
Office  has  been  more  exacting  and  scientific.  No  doubt 
what  Carlyle  lacked  in  science  he  largely  made  up  in 
genius,  and  genius  is  not  one  of  the  things  they  profess 
to  make  at  the  Record  Office.  Mr.  Gairdner  has  con- 
tented himself  with  doing  all  that  modern  scholarship 
demands  from  a  textual  editor,  in  piecing  together  the 
political  and  social  story  as  the  Pastons  tell  it,  in  sup- 
plying the  requisite  but  missing  connexions  from  other 
original  sources  and  in  briefly  indicating  the  moral  of 
the  story.  His  introduction  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
history,  still  less  a  masterpiece  of  constructive  historical 
imagination  set  forth  by  one  of  the  masters  of  literature. 
It  is  an  introduction  pure  and  simple,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  valuable  for  being  nothing  more.  Indeed  we  can 
conceive  no  more  stimulating  or  helpful  training  for  a 
young  historical  scholar  than  to  study  and  analyse  the 
methods  and  results  which  the  editions  of  1787,  1875, 
1901  and  1904  so  admirably  reveal.  We  must  be  per- 
mitted however  to  make  one  reservation.  In  our 
notice  in  these  pages  of  the  edition  of  1901  we 
remarked  that  the  only  part  of  Mr.  Gairdner's  intro- 
duction which  invited  serious  criticism  was  the  occa- 
sional reference  to  things  modern,  a  reference  generally 
raising  very  debateable  matter  and  sometimes  involving 
positive  inaccuracy  ;  and  we  cited  amongst  several 
examples  the  extraordinary  statement  "that  at  the 
Universities"  (apparently  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  "un- 
fortunately, law  is  studied  no  longer  and  degrees 
in  that  faculty  are  now  purely  honorary "  (Ed. 
1901.  Introd.  ccclxv.).  To  our  surprise  and  regret 
the  statement  is  repeated  word  for  word  in  this  new 
edition  (i.  329.).  That  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  abso- 
lutely inaccurate  could  be  proved  by  any  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  freshman  and  it  implies  an  ignorance  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  studies  wholly  inexcusable,  to  use 
no  stronger  epithet.  That  Mr.  Gairdner  should  make 
it  in  1875,  repeat  it  in  1901  and  re-repeat  it  in  1904  we 
confess  reduces  us  to  impotent  perplexity,  since  it  com- 
mits him  to  a  double  error.  He  is  pointing  a  contrast 
between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  to  the  dis- 
advantage, as  we  understand  him,  of  the  latter  ;  it 
would  be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  clearly  the  case, 
that  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  false  conclusion  extracted  I 
from  a  demonstrably  false  premise,  and  this  in  an 
edition  intended  for  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge colleges  ! 

As  to  the  letters  themselves  volumes  might  be, 
indeed  have  been,  written  on  their  value.  The  appeal 
they  make  is  as  varied  as  it  is  strong.  The  student  of 
English  literature  naturally  finds  in  them  an  inexhaust-  ' 


ible  source  of  the  language  and  ideas  of  a  century  less 
fertile  in  fruitful  examples  than  either  that  which  pre- 
ceded or  succeeded  it  ;  and  if  he  is  also  an  etymologist 
and  a  grammarian  his  joy  is  increased.  Mr.  Gairdner 
himself  has  laid  emphatic  but  not  undue  stress  on  their 
vivid  contribution  to  the  social  history  of  the  age 
of  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  What  they  have  to  tell  the 
constitutional  historian  may  be  read  in  the  authorita- 
tive chapters  of  Bishop  Stubbs,  Mr.  Plummer  and 
Sir  James  Ramsay.  Even  if  the  letters  did  no- 
thing else  than  furnish  a  continuous  commentary  on 
Fortescue  they  would  almost  reach  the  value  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  of  which  every  line  was  held  to  be 
worth  a  king's  ransom.  They  have  been  called  unique 
simply  because  such  a  collection  of  a  thousand  original 
documents  not  written  for  publication  and  covering 
roughly  a  hundred  years  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in 
our  own  history.  To  the  psychologist  their  charm  is 
scarcely  less  powerful.  Here  surely  if  anywhere  is  the 
human  document  sans  phrase  in  which  a  numerous 
family  which  played  no  small  part  in  the  remorseless 
struggle  for  place,  power,  wealth  and  lands  reveals  its 
characteristics  with  a  simplicity,  a  naturalness  and  a 
truth  beyond  all  question.  Zola's  Rougon-Macquart 
series  seems  unreal  and  arbitrary  when  contrasted  with 
the  vivid  simplicity  of  the  facts  laid  bare  by  the  Pastons 
themselves.  Balzac  alone,  who  could  blend  the  accumu- 
lation of  detail  with  the  subtle  appreciation  of  the 
nuances  of  which  atmosphere  is  made,  might  do  justice 
to  the  Pastons,  that  family  of  "  gentlemen  descended 
lineally  of  worshipful  blood  sithen  the  Conquest  hither". 
And  as  we  read,  the  various  members  stand  out  in  such 
sharply-marked  distinction — old  William  Paston,  "the 
good  Judge  ",  who  founded  the  fortunes  of  his  stock 
and  earned  a  place  later  in  Fuller's  "Worthies" — his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  whose  marriage  gave  so  much  trouble 
to  her  kinsmen  and  kinswomen,  a  girl  described  by 
Agnes  Paston  as  "  never  so  willing  to  none  as  she  is  to 
him  [Stephen  Scrope]  if  it  be  so  that  his  land  stand 
clear",  yet  "whom  since  Easter  hath  for  the  most 
part  been  beaten  once  in  the  week  or  twice,  and  some- 
times twice  in  one  day  and  her  head  broken  in 
two  or  three  places ",  but  who  lived  to  be  mother 
of  Sir  Edward  Poynings  of  "  Poynings'  Law"- — John 
Paston,  the  hard-headed,  unsympathetic,  self-seeking 
man  of  business,  who  to-day  would  have  been  a  multi- 
millionaire and  whose  chaff  with  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
must  be  read  in  the  decent  obscurity  of  fifteenth-century 
English — and  his  son  Sir  John,  "  a  drone  among  bees  ", 
"of  no  politic  demeaning  or  occupation  ",  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  for  his  friends  "  the  best  chooser  of 
a  gentlewoman  "  and  yet  remained  himself  unmarried  ! 
After  all  does  not  Gray's  verdict  on  Froissart  which  so 
pleased  Sainte-Beuve  sum  up  the  matter  even  more 
tersely  and  delicately  than  Horace  Walpole's?  "  It  is 
strange  to  me ",  he  wrote  to  Wharton,  "that  people 
who  would  give  thousands  for  a  dozen  portraits 
(originals  of  that  time)  to  furnish  a  gallery,  should  never 
cast  an  eye  on  so  many  moving  pictures  of-  the  life, 
actions,  manners  and  thoughts  of  their  ancestors  done 
on  the  spot,  and  in  strong  though  simple  colours  ".  It 
is  excellently  true  and  Sainte-Beuve's  comment  clinches 
the  quotation.  "  Toutes  ces  choses  y  sont  peintes 
comme  d'hier  :  la  poesie  de  Gray  elle-meme  n'est  pas 
plus  nette  et  plus  fraiche,  et  ne  reluit  pas  mieux." 


EASTERN  TRAVEL. 

"  On  the  Outskirts  of  Empire  in  Asia."  By  the  Earl  of 
Ronaldshay.  London:  Blackwood.  1904.  21s. 
net. 

'  I  ''HE  story  of  Lord  Ronaldshay's  remarkable  journey 
-L  of  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  across  Asia 
is  doubly  interesting  at  the  present  time,  first  ,  as  an 
excellent  account  of  travel  through  a  little-known 
region,  and  secondly  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  deter- 
mination of  Russia  to  be  the  paramount  Power  in  Asia, 
and  the  dogged,  slow  and  unswerving  method  in  which 
she  has  for  many  years  been  working  to  attain  this  end. 
Travelling  from  Constantinople  to  Peking,  through 
Turkey,  Persia,  the  Transcaspian  Provinces,  Central 
Asia,  Mongolia,  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  the  author 
found  himself  ever  in  touch  with  Russian  influence,  ever 
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confronted,  even  in  nominally  independent  States,  with 
the  great  Power  which  overawed  these  kingdoms,  and 
was  only  awaiting"  for  the  fulness  of  time  to  absorb 
them  as  she  has  absorbed  so  many  others.  The  com- 
mercial convention  between  Russia  and  Persia  by  which 
a  preference  is  given  to  Russian  trade  ;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  from  Merv  to  the  Afghan  frontier 
(jealously  guarded  from  foreign  eyes,  but  believed  to 
terminate  in  a  heavily  armed  fort  containing  all  the 
necessary  plant  for  the  rapid  construction  of  a  further 
railway  line  to  Herat  or  beyond  it)  ;  the  almost  com- 
pleted railway  from  Orenburg  to  Tashkent,  which  has 
since  (7  October,  1904)  been  opened  for  traffic  ;  the 
contemplated  line  from  Tashkent  to  Tomsk  ;  the  prac- 
tical supremacy  of  Russia  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Kulja  ;  these  and  many  other  similar  facts  recorded  in 
this  book  are  worthy  of  close  attention. 

Everywhere  throughout  his  journey  the  author  notes 
the  diminution  or  disappearance  of  British  trade,  due 
partly,  it  is  true,  to  the  insular  obstinacy  of  firms  which 
in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  and  advice  continue  to 
send  out  catalogues  printed  only  in  English  to  Persia, 
Siberia  and  the  Transcaspian  Provinces,  and  refuse  to 
send  specimens  of  their  goods  or  to  cater  for  the 
requirements  of  the  people  ;  but  due  in  a  far  larger 
degree  to  the  systematic  discouragement  by  Russia  of 
any  imports  of  British  goods  within  her  sphere  of 
influence,  and  to  the  way  in  which  successive  British 
Ministries  have  allowed  the  framing  of  hostile  tariff 
schemes,  in  direct  violation  of  treaty  clauses  placing  us 
on  the  footing  of  the  most-favoured  nation.  A  review 
of  British  diplomacy  in  Central  Asia  for  the  - last  fifty 
years  is  a  sad  and  humiliating  record,  a  never-ending 
tale  of  vacillation  and  weakness,  of  protest  and  with- 
drawal, and  finally  of  a  universal  loss  of  respect 
and  prestige  on  the  part  of  England,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  power  and  influence  of  Russia. 
This  fact  is  well  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Tibetans  last  year,  when  they  openly  defied  our  threats 
of  an  advance  to  Lhasa,  boasting  that  they  had  a 
greater  and  stronger  Power  at  their  backs,  at  a 
time  when  Colonel  Vounghusband  was  writing  to  his 
Government  a  terrible  indictment  of  our  past  policy  in 
the  simple  words  :  "We  have  in  fact,  as  I  have  so  often 
remarked,  not  one  ounce  of  prestige  on  this  frontier. 
I  have  therefore  nothing  to  work  with  in  making  this 
settlement."  Whether  the  settlement  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  will  establish  our  lost  prestige  in  this 
region  depends  now  on  the  further  action  of  our  states- 
men, and  it  is  very  necessary  that  they  should  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  so  well  expressed  by  Lord  Ronaldshay, 
that  "  a  weak  or  magnanimous  policy,  which  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Oriental  are  synonymous  terms,  is  fatal, 
and  calculated  to  invite  disaster  ". 

Lord  Ronaldshay  has  much  to  say  of  interest  concern- 
ing the  countries  he  passed  through.  The  ancient  ruins 
of  Mesopotamia  ;  the  incongruous  blending  of  the  new- 
West  and  the  primitive  East  which  he  found  in 
Teheran  :  the  historical  cities  of  Central  Asia — Merv, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Islam,  whose  kalifs  ruled  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Tibet  ;  Bokhara  the  noble,  with 
its  memories  of  former  splendour  and  horrible  cruelties  ; 
Samarkand,  stormed  in  turn  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
Sayyid  ibn  Othman,  Harthama,  Jengiz  Khan  and 
Baber,  and  for  ever  famous  as  the  city  from  which  the 
mighty  Tamerlane  ruled  the  vast  empire  he  con- 
quered ;  these  are  among  the  more  important  of  the 
places  described,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Euphrates 
Desert  and  the  lonely  steppes  of  Central  Asia,, 
inhabited  only  by  wandering  Kirghiz  and  Kalmaks, 
gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  travel  in  these 
wild  regions.  Lord  Ronaldshay  has  written  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  wonderful  town  of 
Baku,  with  its  2,000  oil-wells  and  its  fabulous  wealth, 
a  single  "  spouter  "  having  been  known  to  thrown  up 
within  twenty-four  hours  oil  worth  half  a  million  sterling. 
Compared  with  this,  the  goldfields  of  Klondike  and 
Coolgardie  sink  into  insignificance,  and  the  value  of  these 
oilfields  to  Russia  may  be  imagined  when  we  are  told 
that  an  excise  duty  of  $\d.  per  gallon  is  levied  on 
the  oil,  and  that  the  output  for  the  year  1901  was 
10,822,580  tons,  and  has  since  increased.  The  Trans- 
caspian and  Siberian  railways  are  well  described,  the 
historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  construction  of  the 


1  latter  line  being  of  especial  interest  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  success  or  failure  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East 

I  depends  so  largely  on  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
greatest  engineering  work  she  has  ever  taken  in  hand. 
In  view  of  the  present  war  the  author's  account  of 
Kharbin,  Niuchwang,  Dalni  and  Port  Arthur  will  not 
fail  to  interest  the  reader,  coming  as  it  does  from  one 
of  the  last  Englishmen  who  visited  these  places  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Lord  Ronaldshay  devotes  three  chapters  to  "  Sport". 
He  was  fortunate  to  secure  such  splendid  trophies 
of  the  big  game  of  Central  Asia  during  the  very 
limited  time  which  he  was  able  to  spare  for  hunt- 
ing. Seven  ibex  with  horns  from  46  to  54!  inches 
in  thirteen  days'  shooting  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  keenest 
big  game  hunter,  and  later  on,  during  fourteen  days' 
shooting  in  Mongolia,  he  killed  no  fewer  than  ten  ovis 
ammon,  including  one  head  of  57  inches  and  three  more 
between  50  and  55  inches.  These  bags  were  made  in 
the  midst  of  most  beautiful  scenery,  as  the  numerous 
photographs  reproduced  in  the  book  prove,  and  few 
readers  will  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  author's  assertion 
that  no  place  known  to  Europeans  can  lay  juster  claim 
to  the  title  of  a  sportsman's  paradise  than  the  mountain 
country  of  the  Thian  Shan. 


MR.  AFLALO  AT  HIS  BEST, 

"  Fifty  Leaders  of  British  Sport."    By  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
London:  Lane.    1904.    21s.  net. 

IT  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Elliott  and  the  publishers 
thought  excellent  photographs  and  more  than 
regal  binding  made  superfluous  to  their  book  any 
further  attraction.  To  an  ephemeral  publication  the 
"  litera  scripta  manet  "  canon  hardly  applies,  but  in  no 
case  should  fine  binding  and  fatuous  thinking  be  allied. 
Mr.  Aflalo  has  apologised  for  himself  in  his  preface, 
but  finds  reason  to  believe  that  the  little  biographies 
will  not  "  add  a  fresh  terror  to  death  ".  They  certainly 
add  a  fresh  terror  to  life.  His  selection  is  invidious, 
the  praise  saponaceous,  the  humour  irritating  and  the 
style  as  empty  as  it  is  ungrammatical.  The  fine 
type  and  the  acreage  of  the  volume  serve  only 
to  illustrate  the  succession  of  "  howlers  ".  The 
work  lends  itself  to  quotation.  Mr.  Elliott's  studies 
are  "  almost  unique  ",  which  we  might  describe 
after  a  less  serious  howler  as  a  ".unique  solecism". 
A  number  of  the  leaders,  in  their  absence  from  busi- 
ness, "negotiate"  many  things  ;  bunkers  and  climbs 
are  two  of  them.  One  athlete  even  negotiated  a 
j  "hairbreadth  climb".  Mr.  Aflalo  works  particularly 
hard  that  journalistic  conjunction  "while".  "As  an 
exponent  of  the  noble  art  of  self-defence  Captain  Edge- 
worth-Johnstone  stands  almost  alone  ;  while  his  book 
on  'Boxing'  has  been  widely  read".  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  noble  art  is  opposed  to  the  boxing? 
A  more  ingenious  and  less  defensible  use  is  found  in  a 
description  of  Mr.  Daniell.  "  Many  a  great  bat  has- 
vowed  to  hit  boundaries  wholesale,  only  to  find  that  he 
has  not  hit  quite  hard  enough  and  that  Mr.  Daniell 
just  manages  to  get  in  the  way,  while  off  a  slow  bowler, 
like  Braund,  he  gets,  and  takes,  quite  a  surprising 
number  of  chances  ".  Of  Mr.  Fry  (who  is  forbidden 
the  "  Mr."  given  to  others)  he  says  "  To  write  of  Fry 
at  all  is  a  temptation  to  become  both  enthusiastic  and 
anecdotal,  and  for  neither  have  I  space ".  Nor,  it 
seems,  has  he  space  for  his  substantives.  Mr.  Clinton 
Dent's  enthusiasm  for  mountain  climbing  "was 
characteristically  burnt  into  him  by  an  attack  of  snow* 
blindness  ",  a  truly  delightful  use  of  this  frequently  ill- 
used  adverb.  Mr.  Warner  took  a  team,  we  learn, 
against  "the  Federated  Colonies";  Australia  is  not 
mentioned,  but  for  journalistic  synonym  as  well  as  for 
vacuity  of  matter  the  preface  to  Mr.  Dudley  Ward's 
feats  is  surpassing.  "  Of  all  the  sportsmen  who  have 
preceded  Mr.  Ward  in  these  pages,  none  have  taken 
our  thoughts  to  that  festive  pageant  at  Henley,  wherein, 
under  the  paternal  eye  of  Leanderand  some  other  ruling 
bodies,  sundry  aquatic  gladiators  of  more  than  one 
nationality  strain  their  muscles,  and  too  often  their 
hearts,  in  manly  contest  for  coveted  trophies  of  the 
river."  ,  The  following  opening  illustrates  the  humour 
1  that  plays  about  the  theme.    "We  are  commonly  told 
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"by  its  many  admirers  that  the  motor  has  come  to  stay, 
but  this  savours  of  paradox  when  we  consider  its  two- 
fold progress,  locomotive  and  evolutionary  ;  and  Mr. 
;Scott-Montagu,  like  his  motors,  is  never  still." 

Mr.  Aflalo's  supreme  admiration  is  reserved  for 
those  sportsmen  who  are  ready  to  write  about  their 
sport.  These  men  are  specially  blest.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Hawke  and  Mr.  Ball  are  gravely  taken  to 
task  for  comparative  silence.  Mr.  Aflalo  in  short  is 
•one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  advertisement  of  the 
sportsmen.  After  all  many  of  the  true  leaders  of  sport 
as  opposed  to  games  in  England  are  men  of  whom 
the  public  hears  nothing  at  all  ;  and  they  would  think 
it  derogatory  of  the  proper  dignity  of  their  sport  if  their 
deeds  were  bruited.  We  take  the  view  that  many  of 
the  fifty  selected  will  feel  the  offence  of  these  windy 
puffs,  but  we  fear  some  of  those  most  bepraised  will 
certainly  not.  With  unconscious  criticism  Mr.  Aflalo 
talks  of  the  "exposure"  to  which  he  has  subjected  his 
victims.  The  exposure  is  also  of  the  biographer, 
though  we  miss  from  the  illustrations  a  photograph  of 
a  boat  at  sea,  ,  and  over  the  side  of  it  a  line  with  a 
piece  of  mackerel-skin  at  one  end  and  the  representa- 
tion of  deep-sea  fishing  at  the  other.  Here  was  a 
" lost  leader  "  indeed. 


OLD  ENGLISH  SERVICE-BOOKS. 

"  The  Old  Service-Books  of  the  English  Church."  ("  The 
Antiquarian  Books"  Series.)  By  Christopher 
Wordsworth  and  Henry  Littlehales.  London  : 
Methuen.    1904.    js.  6d.  net. 

THIS  is  not  another  work  on  liturgiology.  It  deals 
with  books  rather  than  with  services.  And  the 
many  illustrations,  some  of  them  coloured  reproductions 
of  miniatures,  necessarily  bring  before  the  reader  the 
externals  of  an  ancient  service-book  more  than  its  con- 
tents. Directly  we  speak  of  a  missal  or  a  book  of  hours 
the  thought  of  beautiful  writing  or  printing,  beautiful 
painting,  and  beautiful  binding  comes  into  the  mind, 
produced  in  the  centuries  of  mankind's  most  exquisite 
decorative  skill.  The  best  skill  and  care  were  reserved 
of  course  for  the  volumes  used  in  the  worship  of  God. 
Books  now  are  an  ill-dressed  democracy  meant  to  perish 
in  the  using.  If  a  book  is  ever  better  apparelled  than 
its  fellows,  it  is  almost  sure  not  to  be  a  church  book. 
There  was  recently  produced  at  a  fabulous  price  a 
sumptuously  bound  and  printed  Dickens  for  millionaires, 
ten  sets  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  volumes  each,  in  which 
the  doings  of  Mrs.  Bardell  and  Uncle  Pumblechook 
were  lovingly  depicted  upon  vellum  by  famous  French 
and  Italian  artists.  Greater  devotion  could  not  have 
been  bestowed  by  patient  monk  in  his  carrel  or  luminour 
at  his  desk,  year  after  year,  upon  the  mysteries  of  man's 
redemption,  or  upon  border  of  fruit  and  flower  and 
beast  and  bird.  Now  and  then  our  Arts  and  Crafts 
friends  execute  a  handsome  altar-book  —  though  we 
prefer  Baskervile.  But  a  visit  to  a  "  church  depot  ", 
say  after  passing  through  the  illuminated-manuscript 
room  at  Bloomsbury,  is  depressing  indeed.  Can  these 
cheap  and  vulgar-looking  Common  Prayers,  with 
rounded  corners  like  American  "squeezers",  be  the 
descendants  of  the  glorious  service-books  of  the  un- 
reformed  Church  of  England  ?  They  will  not  compare 
■even  with  the  clasped  and  velvet-covered  Church 
Services  of  forty  years  ago.  They  are  not  fit  to  claim 
kindred  with  the  morocco-clad  prayer-books  of  the 
Stuart  and  Georgian  period.  The  S.P.C.K.  and  the 
King's  printers,  trying  to  follow  the  bad  taste  of  the 
public,  have  between  them  dragged  down  this  essential 
adjunct  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  to  a  point  below 
which  it  cannot  possibly  descend.  The  Roman  books, 
however,  are  little  better. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Tudor  era  a  great  decadence 
is  noticeable  in  the  writing  and  illumination  of  the  as 
yet  "  uncastigated  "  books,  though  especial  efforts 
were  made  that  they  should  look  splendid.  Glory  such 
as  that  still  treasured  in  the  Duomo  "library"  at 
Siena  was  gone  for  ever,  with  the  delicate  spirit  of 
faith.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  the  "  marvelous 
faire  booke  "  which  the  gospeller  carried  at  Durham,  or 
the  ten  texts,  silver-gilt,  which  S.  Osmund  presented 
to  Old  Sarum.    The  epistle-book  used  in  the  present 


cathedral  of  Salisbury  in  the  thirteenth  century  had 
both  covers  of  precious  metal,  highly  wrought,  and 
such  costliness  of  devotion  came  to  be  common. 
Missals,  Mr.  Littlehales  points  out,  were  not  usually, 
as  one  might  have  expected,  very  lavishly  adorned — 
perhaps  owing  to  the  great  bulk  of  text — though  the 
caligraphy  was  always  most  careful  and  finished,  and 
the  canon  was  given  special  dignity  by  the  use  of 
vellum  and  a  large  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  or 
the  Majesty.  The  Prymer  on  the  other  hand,  being 
personal  rather  than  Church  property,  is  found  with 

j  every  degree  of  decoration,  according  to  the  means  and 
position  of  the  owner.  Prymers  were  frequently  be- 
queathed.   A  London   grocer  leaves   by   will    "  my 

1  Prymer  with  gilt  elapses  wheruppon  I  am  wont  to  say 
my  service  ".  A  lady  in  1498  bequeaths  to  "  my  god- 
doughter  ursula  ffitzwater  a  premer  clasped  with  silver 
and  gilte  for  a  Remembraunce  to  pray  for  me".  The 
Breviary  or  Porthose  was  also  a  common  bequest.  As 
either  name  shows,  this  volume  was  meant  to  be  taken 
on  journeys,  especially  by  clergymen,  at  the  girdle  or 
slung  from  the  shoulder.  Chaucer's  shipman  carried 
one,  on  which  he  was  prepared  to  make  oath,  and  a 
gentleman  would  take  "a  little  portose "  with  him 
when  he  rode  from  home.  The  book  most  closely 
bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  people,  containing'  as  it 
did  the  offices  for  christening,  matrimony,  churching, 
sickness,  death  and  funeral,  was  the  Manual,  which 
would  need  to  be  constantly  borne  about  by  the  clerk, 
and  was  therefore  but  little  ornamented.  The  Pontifical 
(with  Benedictional)  was  for  bishops  only,  and  the  ex- 

j  pense  of  printing  it  for  so  limited  a  use  was  not  incurred. 

i  But  the  fact  that  these  books  were  episcopal  property 
caused  them  often  to  be  preserved  when  other  service- 
books  were  destroyed.  The  books  possessed  by  an 
ordinary  parish  church  would  be  as  follows — missal, 
epistle-book,  gospel-book,  grail,  manual,  breviary, 
hymnal,  antiphoner  and  processional.  There  was  often 
a  separate  Psalter.  The  usual  place  for  entries  of 
family  events,  births,  baptisms,  weddings,  deaths,  and 
the  like,  was  the  flyleaf  or  kalendar  of  the  Psalter  or 
Prymer,  though  a  "  family  Bible"  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
was  by  no  means  unknown.  Or  recipes  and  homely 
memoranda  found  a  place  there — e.g.  "ffor  the  collyk — 
Tak  a  Rote  "  &c.  A  volume  very  unlikely  to  be  found  in  a 
household  would  be  the  Ordinale  or  Pye,  "the  number 
and  hardness  "  of  whose  rules  is  complained  of  in  our 
present  Prayer-Book.  For,  there  being  28  +  7  days  on 
which  Easter  can  possibly  fall,  there  had  to  be  five-and- 
thirty  varieties  or  types  of  kalendar.  The  full  moon 
which  determines  the  incidence  of  Easter  Day  is  the 
"  ecclesiastical  "  moon.    Canon  Wordsworth  points  out 

'  that  if  we  took  the  actual  luminary  for  our  guide  we 
might  have  to  keep  Easter  in  England  at  quite  a  dif- 
ferent time  from  the  people  of  New  York.  He  could 
have  added  that  it  is  conceivable  that  what  would  be 
Easter  Day  at  Westminster  Abbey  would  be  Low 
Sunday  at  S.  Paul's. 

It  was  certainly  a  great  achievement  by  which 
Cranmer  and  his  helpers  reduced  the  essential  features 
of  an  entire  library  of  mediaeval  service-books  to  one 
small  manual,  which  is  absurdly  called  "our  incompar- 

:  able  liturgy  "  but  nevertheless  has  deservedly  become, 
next  to  King  James'  Bible,  the  most  valued  heritage  of 
the  English  race.  "  Almost  every  section  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer",  says  Mr.  Littlehales,  "represents 
more  or  less  clearly  one  of  the  ancient  service-books  ". 
Of  course  the  most  obvious  difference  is  the  change  to 
that  sinewy  and  graceful  vernacular  which  is  the  only 
translation  that  was  ever  more  lifelike  than  the  original, 
even  though  we  must  regret  the  disuse  of  ecclesiastical 
Latin  among  scholars.     Certain  features  of  the  old 

I  books  were  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  for  example  at 
christening  and  marriage.  The  address  to  the  gossips 
at  the  former  was  very  quaint.  They  were  charged  to 
keep  their  godchild  during  seven  years  from  water, 

'  from  fire,  from  foot  of  horse  and  tooth  of  hound,  "and 
yat  he  ligge  [lie]  not  be  ye  fader  and  be  ye  moder  unto 
tyme  he  conne  sey,  '  ligge  outter  '  " — the  child  being  in 
danger  of  suffocation  between  his  sleeping  parents. 
The  marriage  formulae  were  almost  the  same  as  now. 
The  exhortations  in  the  Visitatio  Infirmorum  were,  of 
course,  in  English,  and  extremely  touching  and  evan- 

'  gelical,  as  indeed  all  the  old  liturgical  language  was, 
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in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.    The  great  defect  of  | 
that  worship  was  its  cumbrous  and  uneongregational 
character. 

Some  of  the  books  examined  by  Messrs.  Wordsworth  ! 
and  Littlehales  were  quite  new,  having  been  printed  a  ! 
few  years  only  when  their  use  came  to  an  end.  Several 
have  obliterations — "the  quene  "  after  "  Katherina  " 
(of  Aragon),  or  references  to  the  Pope  and  to  S.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.    On  a  flyleaf  in  the  Hambledon  Missal, 
discovered  in  a  Leicestershire  farmhouse  in  1852,  is  a 
pathetic  "  missa  pro  Regina  pregnante  "  which  was  too 
hastily  ordered  to  be  used  at  the  end  of  1554.  Appalling 
destruction  was  let  loose  in  1550  by  the  "tiger-cub's"  1 
commissioners  upon  priceless  works  of  art  and  devotion, 
and  extended  from  these  to  any  book  that  had  Latin  or 
red  letters  in  it,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  posterity. 
Two  centuries  later  a  prebendary  of  Wells  handed  over 
to  the  mayor  for  destruction  as  "  a  superstitious  book" 
the  famous  Creygton  MS.,  a  transcript  (c.  1500)  of  the 
Wells  Cathedral  statutes.    It  was  restored  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  some  years  ago  by  a  relative  of  Bishop  [ 
Ryder.    Where  are  the  "  mother  books  of  England",  > 
those  priceless  codices  sent  to  Augustine  by  "  Gregory 
our  father  who  gave  us  baptism  ",  which  formerly  were 
at  S.  Augustine's,  Canterbury  ?    Oxford  claims  one  ; 
the  British  Museum  another  ;  Cambridge  a  third,  but 
dubiously.    Messrs.  Wordsworth  and  Littlehales  show 
a  page  of  the  second,  which  is  a  Psalter,  with  an  inter-  , 
linear  Saxon  translation. 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  succeeded  in  com- 
bining erudition  with  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  j 
general  reader. 


AN  ENGLISHWOMAN  AT  THE  COURT  OF 
PEKING. 

"  My  Chinese  Notebook."    By  Lady  Susan  Townley. 
London  :  Methuen.     1904.     io.y.  6d. 

FROM  Lady  Susan  Townley's  "  Notes  "  we  learn  more 
than  was  ever  known  before  of  the  female  side  of 
Court  life  in  Peking  and  of  the  historical  character  by 
whom  it  is  dominated.  The  daughter  of  Manchu  parents  in 
humble  circumstances,  the  Dowager-Empress  of  China 
began  life  as  Mademoiselle  Kulun,  and  might  frequently 
have  been  seen,  when  a  girl  of  ten  years  old,  cheapen- 
ing oddments  with  the  pedlar  at  the  street  door  or 
trotting  round  to  the  butcher's  to  buy  the  family  mutton 
with  the  freedom  which  is  permitted  to  Manchu  girls 
before  they  reach  marriageable  age.  When  the  Emperor 
of  China  is  old  enough  to  take  to  himself  a  wife,  gene- 
rally at  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  all  the  daughters  of 
Manchu  parents  who  are  over  the  age  of  twelve,  satisfy 
certain  requirements  and  are  free  from  personal  blemish, 
are  compelled  to  attend  at  the  palace  for  inspection  and 
one  amongst  their  number  is  chosen  as  empress-consort, 
a  certain  number  of  others  being  retained  as  imperial 
concubines  for  a  harem  which  is  added  to  at  will  later 
on.  The  present  Empress-Dowager  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  concubines  of  the  Emperor  known  as  Hsien- 
Feng.  The  lot  of  an  imperial  concubine  is  far  from  en- 
viable. When  once  a  girl  enters  the  palace  as  an  occupant 
she  bids  final  adieu  to  all  her  male  relatives,  rarely  sees 
her  female  relations,  and  leads  a  weary  life  of  mono- 
tonous intriguing  unrest  dominated  by  eunuchs,  whose 
tyranny  is  proverbial  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  their  imperial  master,  and 
not  infrequently  leads  in  the  end  to  the  suicide  of  their 
victims. 

Those  who  bear  children  to  the  Emperor  have  an 
infinitely  better  time,  and  when,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  present  Empress-Dowager,  one  of  them  becomes 
the  mother  of  the  emperor's  only  son  she  at  once  takes  ( 
rank  next  below  the  empress-consort.  On  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Hsien-Feng  in  i860  she  became  joint 
regent  with  the  senior  Empress  Dowager  during  the 
long  minority  of  her  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  T'ung  Chih.  She  was  known  at  that 
time  as  the  "  Western"  Empress,  the  senior  Empress 
being  the  "Eastern".  In  1873  the  Emperor  T'ung 
Chih  came  of  age,  married  and  assumed  control  of 
affairs,  the  two  Empresses  retiring  nominally  into  the  j 
background.     He  died  in  1875  under  circumstances  | 


which  gave  rise  to  much  talk  at  the  time,  and  a  child 
of  four  years  old,  the  present  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu,  was 
selected  as  his  successor,  he  having  left  no  heir.  The 
selection  caused  considerable  comment,  for  the  rightful 
heir  was  passed  over,  and  the  laws  of  ancestral  gradation 
were  arbitrarily  ignored  in  pursuit  of  private  ends.  This 
rightful  heir  to  the  imperial  throne  is  still  alive  and 
represented  his  country  at  the  S.  Louis  Exhibition  in 
the  United  States.  The  young  empress  widow  was  so 
mortified  at  the  manner  in  which  conventional  usaere 
had  been  over-ridden  that  she  starved  herself  to  death, 
though  her  decease  was  officially  attributed  to  grief  at 
the  death  of  her  husband.  By  this  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment the .  two  Empresses  once  more  became  regents, 
and  the  senior  Empress  having  died  in  1881  the  present 
Empress  Dowager  thereupon  assumed  undivided 
control. 

The  stories  of  the  manner  in  which  she  employed 
this  full  liberty  of  action  are  many  and  varied,  and  the 
whispered  gossip  of  palace  doings  for  many  years  past 
would  afford  excellent  material  for  several  additional 
chapters  to  the  "  Arabian  Nights  ",  but  whatever  truth 
or  falsehood  there  may  be  in  reports  the  fact  is  un- 
doubted that  Her  Majesty  ruled  the  Court  and  the  young' 
Emperor  with  an  iron  hand  and  hesitated  at  nothing  to 
gain  her  desires.  That  she  was  at  one  time  an  implac- 
able enemy  of  foreigners  is  unquestionable,  and  her 
connexion  with  the  Boxer  movement  and  the  siege  of 
the  Peking  Legations,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
massacre  of  the  whole  foreign  community  in  Peking, 
not  to  speak  of  the  scores  of  European  men,  women 
and  children  who  were  put  to  death  by  her  orders, 
specific  or  implied,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  The 
change  of  feeling  which  took  place  on  her  return  to 
Peking  after  the  flight  of  the  Court  to  Hsi-an  Fu  wa 
so  sudden  and  so  complete  as  to  raise  doubts  as  to 
its  sincerity.  It  seemed  hardly  credible  that  the  lady 
who  watched  the  bombardment  of  the  Legations  from 
a  platform  specially  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the 
palace  grounds  should  now  be  inviting  to  afternoon 
tea  many  of  the  same  ladies  whose  murder  she  was 
bent  on  accomplishing  a  few  months  before,  strolling 
round  the  palace  grounds  with  them  arm-in-arm  and 
loading  them  with  presents  and  flattery.  It  has 
occurred  to  more  than  one  critic  that  this  licking  of 
the  hand  that  smote,  or  tried  to  smite,  was  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  pride  and  national  dignity,  but  the 
ways  of  diplomacy  are  not  as  other  ways,  and  when 
one  nation  takes  the  lead  others  presumably  must  follow 
suit  or  be  left  behind  in  the  race  for  favour  and  com- 
mercial privileges.  The  inner  history  of  this  strange 
Boxer  movement  and  of  the  actual  part  that  was  played 
by  the  Empress  Dowager  in  a  complicated  political 
game  has  yet  to  be  written,  but  whatever  that  may 
have  been,  any  light  that  can  be  thrown  upon  the  life 
and  surroundings  of  this  remarkable  lady  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  general  interest.  Until  quite  recently  foreigners, 
male  and  female,  were  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
"  Sacred  Precincts  ",  and  the  question  suggests  itself — 
Is  the  new  order  of  things  a  real  symptom  of  China's 
awakening?  It  is  rash  to  predict  anything  in  con- 
nexion with  China  or  her  rulers,  but  at  least  we  can 
say  that  in  the  whole  history  of  the  relations  of  China 
with  Western  nations  no  more  striking  advance  has 
been  made  than  the  free  admission  of  foreign  ladies 
into  Court  society. 

Lady  Susan  Townley  has  much  to  say  also  on  other 
subjects  ;  on  the  city  of  Peking,  on  a  journey  to  the 
Imperial  mausolea  when  she  again  had  tea  with  the 
Empress,  of  prowls  at  night  in  the  slums  of  Shanghai 
and  of  journeys  up  the  Yangtsze  and  elsewhere.  The 
first  portion  of  her  book  is  devoted  to  a  description  of 
China  historical,  political  and  ethical  which  would,  with 
a  little  editing  and  the  correction  of  some  errors,  serve 
admirably  as  a  text-book  for  those  who  want  to  learn 
a  little  about  China  in  as  pleasant  a  way  as  possible. 
She  writes  well  and  is  vivacious  throughout,  even  when 
dealing  with  the  dry  bones  of  Chinese  history,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  she  may  be  induced  to  publish 
another  record  of  her  experiences  in  China  or  else- 
where. 
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"John  Chileote  M.P."    By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston. 
London  :  Blackwood.     1904.  6s. 

It- is  no  small  compliment  to  the  author's  power  of 
writing-  that  a  political  novel,  which  is  founded  on  a 
physical  impossibility  and  full  of  feminine  mistakes, 
should  be  readable  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  John 
Chileote  is  a  wealthy  member  of  Parliament  under 
forty,  a  clever  man  of  business,  and,  having  married  the 
g-od-daughter  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  is  naturally 
regarded  as  a  rising  politician.    He  is  however  a  mor- 
phomaniac  and  running  against  his  "double",  John 
Loder,  in  a  fog  near  Charing  Cross,  conceives  the  idea  1 
of  hiring  the  briefless  barrister  to  play  the  member  of 
Parliament's  part  during  the  periods  when  the  latter 
is  having  his  morphia   bouts.     After  a  little  nego- 
tiation at  his  squalid  chambers  in  Clifford's  Inn  Loder  I 
agrees   for   a   handsome   weekly  stipend  to  change 
clothes,  lodgings,  wife  and  name  with  Chileote,  who 
retains  the  right  at  any  moment  to  recall  Loder  and 
resume  his  real  position.     Accordingly  Loder  walks 
into  Grosvenor  Square  one  evening  and  lives  there  for 
weeks,  accepted  as  their  rightful  lord  by  wife  and 
servants.    He  goes  to  the  House  of  Commons,  makes  | 
a  successful  speech,  and  becomes  the  man  of  the  hour.  I 
All  this  is  physically  impossible.     There  have  been 
extraordinary  cases  of  outward  resemblance  between 
strangers  :  but  no  two  men  ever  spoke  exactly  alike 
unless  they  were  brothers,  for  the  family  voice  and  in- 
tonation are  incontestable  facts.    It  is  therefore  incon- 
ceivable that  Loder  should  have  stood  the  test  of 
repeated   conversations    with    Chilcote's   wife,  even 
though  husband  and  wife  had  lived  on  terms  of  practical 
separation  under  the  same  roof.    The  great  speech  in 
the  House  is  also  to  our  mind  impossible,  for  the  real 
Chileote   had    spoken   several   times   before.  After 
a  time  the  wife  recognises  the  imposture,  and  falls 
in   love   with  the  impostor.      Chileote   dies  of  an 
overdose  in  Clifford's  Inn.    Loder  buries  him  under 
his    (Loder's)    name  ;    goes   abroad    to    marry  the 
wife    (under   what    name    we    are   not    told),  and 
returns   to   flourish   for    ever    as    the   wealthy  and 
eloquent    M.P.      The    excuse,    the    truly  feminine 
defence  of  these  two  partners  in  a  criminal  conspiracy 
is  that  the  woman  is  in  love  and  that  the  man  feels 
that  England  has  need  of  him  !    How  like  a  woman 
to  imagine  that  one  successful  speech  makes  a  man 
indispensable  to  his  country  !     How  many  indispen- 
sables  there  must  be  !    It  is  also  a  surprise' to  find  the 
Prime  Minister  waiting  for  two  hours  in  Chilcote's 
library  to  offer  him  an  Under-Secretaryship.  Fancy 
L,ord  Salisbury  or  Mr.  Gladstone  running  about  the 
town  to  catch  an  Under-Secretary  !    But.  despite  of  its  \ 
absurdities  the  book  is  readable,  for  the  style  is  clear 
and  animated  :  and  many  people  are  so  bored  with  the  [ 
realities  of  life  that  impossibilities  amuse  them. 

"Patience  Sparhawk  and  her  Times."    By  Gertrude 
Atherton.    London  :  Macmillan.    1904.'    35.  6d. 
_  It  is  surprising  how  seldom  a  woman  seems  con- 
vincing when  she  begins  to  write  about  herself,  and 
how  unrepresentative  her  supreme  experiences  appear  i 
when  they  take  the  breathless  tone  of  a  confession.  1 
For  it  is,  of  course,  women  who  are  responsible  for  this 
development  of  the  autobiographical  novel,  the  women 
who,  to  give  a  significant  definition,  are  either  in  love 
with  themselves  or  with  their  sex.    In  letters  their  male 
equivalent   is   extremely  rare.     The  predilections  of  } 
Narcissus  still  find  their  way  into  fiction,  but  that 
passionate  admiration  of  her  sex,  that  extreme  sensitive-  | 
ness  to  impious  criticism   of  its  idiosyncrasies,  can  | 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  masculine  counterpart.  In 
the  East,  curiously  enough,  where  feminine  influence  ! 
has  so  rigorous  and  vespertine  a  limitation,  one  does 
find  the  susceptive  assertiveness  in  gender  on  the  part 
of  the  male,  an  influence  which  may  be  traced  in  some 
Western  writers  with  an  Oriental  training,  but  other- 
wise it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  in  the  work  of  the  men 
who  count  in  fiction,  any  preoccupation  with  the  virtue 
and  potency  of  their  own  sex,  however  obsessed  they  may 
be  by  the  shortcomings  of  the  other.  Patience  Sparhawk, 
"born",  as  their  custom  is,  "with  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  man,  and  blessed  with  a  voracious  appreciation  of  ' 


her  own  sensations,  is  proof  how  differently  a  woman 
regards  her  feminine  heritage.  She  espouses  it  with  a 
vehemence,  a  conviction  that  Don  Quixote  himself 
could  not  have  surpassed.  She  does  not  seek  mere 
material  concessions,  it  is  the  glamour,  the  sorcery  of 
the  thing  that  appeals  to  her  ;  she  is  so  infatuated  with 
her  sex  that  the  most  illuminating  revelation  concern- 
ing it,  no  matter  what  it  may  reveal,  inspires  her  as  a 
sacred  duty.  She  does  it  sometimes  explicitly  and 
mendaciously  in  the  Marie  Bashkirtseff  manner,  or 
under  the  veil  and  in  the  habit  of  someone  else's  story. 
She  spares  neither  our  blushes  nor  her  own  delicacy, 
and  is  often  obviously  possessed  by  a  desire  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  not  permit  herself  to  be  blinded  by  the 
beauty  of  her  theme.  And  yet,  with  all  her  intimacy, 
with  all  her  frankness,  and  for  all  her  good  faith,  she 
rarely  succeeds  in  evoking  even  the  sense  of  sex 
with  which  she  is  so  desperately  concerned.  Her  work 
always  suggests  deviation  :  it  seems  too  saturated  with 
personality  to  retain  the  features  of  type. 

"The    Bandolero."     By    Paul    Gwynne.  London: 
Constable.     1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Gwynne  in  his  new  novel  takes  us  once  more 
to  Spain,  which  has  by  no  means  been  over-exploited 
by  present-day  writers  of  fiction.  A  young  officer 
suffered  a  deadly  wrong  at  the  hands  of  a  certain 
Marques,  a  noted  libertine  powerfully  placed.  Taking 
his  infant  daughter  with  him,  the  officer  fled  and 
became  chief  of  a  notorious  body  of  bandoleros. 
When  the  Marques  was  a  widower  with  an  only  son, 
that  son  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  henceforth  the 
man's  life  became  a  misery  to  him.  Year  by  year  he 
received  anonymous  missives  enclosing  a  lock  of  his 
son's  hair  and  an  intimation  that  his  torture  was  being 
continued.  He  became  "  the  Mad  Marquds  ",  and  finally 
gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  his  boy  again.  That 
son  meanwhile  had  been  brought  up  as  a  farmer, 
wholly  ignorant  of  his  parentage,  and  had  fallen  in 
love  with  a  charming  girl,  another  foster-child  in  the 
farm  of  his  up-bringing.  The  course  of  love  was 
not  allowed  to  run  smoothly,  and  at  length  Bias 
went  off  to  seek  his  fortunes  and  became  a  famous  bull- 
fighter, and  the  romance  reaches  a  dramatic  point  when 
"the  Mad  Marques"  is  president  at  a  bull-fight  where 
his  unknown  son  is  one  of  the  principals.  Meanwhile 
the  whilom  officer  and  bandolero  chief  who  has  long 
defied  the  powers  is  pardoned  and  made  chief  of  police  ! 
Finally  a  feud  of  many  years  is  closed  by  the  death  of 
the  two  principals  and  the  union  of .  their  children.  It 
is  a  capital  story,  told  in  a  spirited  and  interesting 
fashion. 

"The  Truants."     By  A.   E.  W.  Mason.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.     1904.  6s. 

In  these  days  of  slipshod  writing  it  is  always  a  plea- 
sure to  read  Mr.  Mason's  books.    There  is  nothing 
careless  or  hurried  about  his  writing.    His  work  is 
always  clear-cut  and  well  finished.    His  plot  is  dove- 
tailed to  a  nicety  and  each  of  his  characters  fits  into  its 
own  particular  niche  with  absolute  workmanlike  pre- 
cision.   He  suffers,  of  course,  from  the  defect  of  his 
qualities.    He  is  sometimes  a  little  too  strenuous,  and 
the  reader  is  apt  to  look  in  vain  for  spontaneity  or 
inspiration.      "The  Truants"  is  a  thoroughly  good 
piece  of  work.     The  story  is  interesting  and  admirably 
worked  up.    The  characters  are  well  described  and  the 
style  is  forcible  and  direct.  But  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  impression  that  the  story  is  "  machine-made  "  and 
that  Mr.  Mason  sat  down  to  write  it  with  the  set  pur- 
pose of  turning  out  a  story  of  such  and  such  a  length 
and  introducing  certain  "local  colour".     In  plot  as 
well  as  in  treatment  "The  Truants"  has  much  in 
common  with  the  author's  former  successful  novel  "  The 
Four  Feathers  ".    Sir  Anthony  Stretton  wanders  forth 
into  various  parts  of  the  world  in  order  to  make  a 
fortune  and  to  convince  his  wife  that  he  is  not  a 
"  waster".  He  leaves  her  at  home  for  several  years  and 
she  is  on  the  point  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  charms  of 
Lionel  Callon,  a  lady-killer  whose  work  it   was  "to 
fight  among  the  teacups  "  when  her  husband  returns.  He 
discovers  her  at  a  most  inconvenient  moment  dining  in 
the  private  room  of  a  restaurant  with  Mr.  Callon.  Then 
follows  the  great  scene  of  the  book  which  ending  as  it 
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does  with  the  wife  on  her  knees  and  her  cries  of  "  I  am 
not  guilty "  is  forcibly  reminiscent  of  Thackeray's 
wonderful  chapter  in  "Vanity  Fair".  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  for  the  reader  to  have  much  sympathy, 
w  hich  Mr.  Mason  implies  he  deserves,  with  a  man  who 
unnecessarily  leaves  a  beautiful  wife  at  home  un- 
guarded while  he  roams  abroad  to  soothe  his  shattered 
vanity.  There  are  some  good  character  sketches  in 
the  book  and  Lionel  Callon  is  particularly  well  drawn. 
So  also  is  Mr.  Mudge  if  once  we  can  get  over  the 
horror  of  his  name.  It  is  most  unfair  of  Mr.  Mason 
to  give  so  damning  a  name  to  so  delightful  a  character. 
For  Mr.  Mudge  is  the  deus  ex  machina  of  the  book. 
In  a  quiet  unassuming  way  he  keeps  his  eye  on  both  the 
heroine  and  the  villain  of  the  story,  and  he  is  almost 
always  on  the  spot  at  the  critical  moment  to  prevent 
complications.  And  yet  no  one  ever  suspects  him  of 
having  any  ordinary  human  interests  and  sympathies 
at  all.  The  chapter  entitled  "  Mr.  Mudge's  Con- 
fession "  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book. 

"The  Voice  in  the  Desert."     By  Pauline  Bradford 
Mackie.    London  :  Methuen.  6s. 

In  a  story  like  this,  where  the  setting  is  wild  and 
primitive,  a  woman's  intuition  however  delicate,  and 
her  power  of  observation  even  though  it  be  acute  and 
even  subtle,  are  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  a 
man's  practical,  vivid  experience.  The  most  ordinary 
man  who  has  fought,  or  worked,  or  travelled  under  hard 
conditions,  who  has  definite  knowledge  of  any  branch 
of  labour  of  an  active  or  experimental  kind,  is  more 
interesting  to  the  general  public  than  a  woman  of  far 
higher  intellectual  capacity,  who  is  by  her  nature 
debarred  from  such  activities.  Admirably  as  the  author 
has  realised  the  beauty,  the  colour  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Mexican  desert,  conveying  its  subtle  fascination 
for  certain  temperaments,  and  its  effect  of  horror  and 
weariness  in  others,  yet  it  is  probable  that  many  will 
find  her  story  wearisome,  because  its  interest  depends 
on  delicate  analysis  of  character,  rather  than  on  vivid 
realisation  of  actual  enterprise  and  stirring  life. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  In    English    Homes."     By   Charles   Latham.     London  : 
"Country  Life."    1904.    £2  2s. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  the  articles  and  pictures  of  great 
country  houses  in  England  which  have  been  a  feature,  probably 
the  chief  pictorial  feature,  of  "  Country  Life  ;'  for  several  years 
past.  The  collection  includes  many  of  the  historic  houses,  such 
as  Haddon,  Hardwick,  Bramshill,  the  Vyne  and  Hatfield.  With 
the  exception  of  Haddon  Hall,  all  are  inhabited  at  the  present 
time.  Some  years  ago  the  Duchess  of  Rutland  seriously  con- 
sidered whether  a  portion  of  Haddon  might  not  be  made  habit- 
able, but  the  project  was  abandoned  as  it  was  found  that  the 
structural  changes  necessary  would  be  on  too  large  a  scale  ; 
and  we  suppose  that  the  place  will  never  again  be  used  as  a 
dwelling.  It  is  a  pity,  for  Haddon  has  some  of  the  noblest 
rooms  of  any  house  in  the  country,  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any 
at  Bramshill  or  Hatfield  even.  To  say  that  this  is  essentially  a 
picture-book  is  not  to  depreciate  Mr.  Latham's  careful  and 
common- sensible  account  of  each  house.  The  photographs  are  the 
object  of  the  volume,  and  one  could  not  wish  for  better  half-tone 
work.  The  book  is  very  heavy  :  it  is  something  of  a  feat  to  hold  it 
up  for  a  short  time  with  one  hand,  but  this  cannot  be  avoided,  for 
the  paper  required  for  the  production  of  photographs  by  the  half- 
tone process  is  necessarily  thick  and  weighty.  Besides  books  are 
bought  by  weight  to-day  by  many  people.  There  is  a  well- 
known  traveller  and  taster  for  one  of  the  large  New  York  firms 
of  booksellers  who  rarely  invests  in  any  books  in  the  English 
market  before  he  has  weighed  them  by  hand.  "  There  is  not 
ten  shillings'  worth  here  "  he  will  say  in  effect  after  handling  an 
expensive  light-weight.  The  American  book  public  buys  and 
appraises  largely  by  weight,  and  so  for  the  matter  of  that  does 
the  British.  It  likes  best  either  something  that  will  go  into  its 
ticket-pocket,  or  else  something  which  you  feel  you  want  a  crane 
to  move. 

"  On  the  Track  of  a  Treasure."  By  Hervey  de  Montmorency. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1904.  6s. 
We  can  recommend  Mr.  de  Montmorency's  book  "  On  the 
Track  of  a  Treasure "  as  sure  to  interest  and  amuse  many 
readers.  Naturally,  present-day  treasure-seekers  meet  with  no 
wild  adventures  by  land  or  sea  ;  no  pirates  to  flee  from,  nor 
savage  Indians  to  fight.  Still,  the  little  band  of  "  buccaneers" 
has  various  and  interesting  experiences,  which  are  described 
very  graphically  and  amusingly.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
tells  of  how  the  different  treasures  were  hidden   on  Cocos 


Island — between  1820-1821 — and  the  many  attempts  made  to 
discover  them.  In  reading  these  accounts  one  is  forced 
to  believe  that  enormous  wealth  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
^11,000,000 — really  lies  hidden  on  the  little  island  in  the 
Pacific  Seas.  The  second  part  describes  how  a  small  party  of 
enthusiastic  treasure-seekers  started  off  on  their  voyage  of 
discovery.  Some  of  the  party — the  author  amongst  them — 
travelled  across  America  and  Mexico.  Mr.  de  Montmorency 
gives  a  delightful  description  of  his  impressions  of  the  latter 
country,  and  of  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the  little  tropical 
Island  of  Cocos.  The  author  has  great  powers  of  description, 
and  writes  with  such  buoyancy  and  brightness  that  one  almost 
sees  the  tropical  trees,  the  white  sand,  and  the  swarms  of 
curious  tropical  birds.  Indeed  his  words  pour  forth  with  an 
almost  bewildering  rapidity,  and  we  would  warn  him  against  a 
tendency  to  redundancy  of  description.  We  feel  inclined,  now 
and  again,  to  call  "  Order,"  "Order"  and  rather  resent  being 
treated  to  a  dissertation  on  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  Boer 
War,  when  we  wish  to  get  on  with  the  story.  But  these  are 
minor  faults,  and  we  wish  the  plucky  little  band  of  treasure- 
seekers  all  success,  and  hope  that  Mr.  de  Montmorency's  next 
book  may  be  called  "The  Treasure  Found". 

"A  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze."    By  W.  E.  Geill.     London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Geill  is  an  American  gentleman  with  strong  missionary 
sympathies  who  travelled  from  Shanghai  to  Bhamo  by  way  of 
the  Yangtze  river.  He  took  with  him  an  American  flag,  a 
private  secretary  and  a  camera.  The  flag  was  hoisted  on  his 
junk  every  morning  and  saluted  with  a  salvo  of  three  guns  ; 
the  crew  were  then  called  upon  to  cheer,  the  Chinese  captain 
and  Mr.  Geill  shook  hands  and  the  latter  descended  to  partake 
of  what  he  call  his  "  early  rice  "  feeling  proud.  From  dawn  to 
dark  during  his  river  journey  by  junk  Mr.  Geill,  so  he  tells  us, 
stood  at  the  cabin  door  dictating  his  impressions  of  the  scenery 
and  his  views  generally  to  his  secretary  who  was  seated  before 
a  type-writer  in  the  cabin.  The  result  is  a  book  of  some  300 
pages  largely  interspersed  with  minor  jokes  and  a  series  of  fair 
photographs.  The  Yangtze  river  has  been  overdone  of  late, 
and  travellers  who  hurry  through  as  Mr.  Geill  did  can  tell 
us  very  little  that  is  new,  while  they  are  frequently  led  into 
error  by  too  ready  acceptance  of  the  stories  that  are  told 
them.  There  is  a  "hail  Columbia  "  ring  about  Mr.  Geill's  book 
that  will  be  appreciated  by  his  college  mates — he  evidently 
passed  through  Harvard  or  Yale — and  missionaries  generally 
will  be  encouraged  by  his  unstinted  praise,  but  he  is  hardly  a 
safe  guide  to  follow  in  matters  Chinese. 

"  Life  in  a  Garrison  Town."    By  Lieut.  Bilse.    Fourth  Edition. 
London  :  John  Lane.    1904.  6s. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  book  has  been  issued  with  a  new 
preface  by  Lieut.  Bilse,  who  is  moved  to  great  wrath,  and  justly 
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A  WONDERFUL  DIVIDEND— 

The  Result  of  an  Investment  with 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President. 


Policy  No.  637,660.      Amount,  £10,000.       Issued  13th  July,  1894. 
Whole  Life.       10  Payments.       10-year  Distribution. 

-   £10,000     O  0 
4,082    15  O 


Policy  - 

Reversionary  Bonus 


Fully  Paid-up  Policy  -       -    £14,082    15  O 

This  Reversionary  Bonus  exceeds  4  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

The  Cash  Surrender  Value  of  the  above  Policy  is  at  the  present  time  £11,043  2s., 
or  £1,043  2s.  more  than  the  Face  Value  of  the  Folicy,  although  the  Insurance 
has  only  been  in  force  ten  years. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  liberality  of  the  Policies  issued  by  the  MUTUAL 
LIFE,  and  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one.  Other  recent  settlements  show  quite 
as  good  results.  These  Investment  Contracts  possess  the  double  advantage  of 
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Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 

A  Cash    Payment   of  £1,525    O  O  ;  or, 

An   Annuity   of  140    O  O ;  or, 
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bonuses,  and  liberal  policy  conditions.  The  management  is  marked 
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so,  at  the  garbled  version  of  his  work  which  has  been  published 
in  the  United  States.  He  has,  however,  got  somewhat  out  of 
his  depth  in  his  exhortation  to  England  to  follow  German 
methods  as  regards  conscription,  &c.  Thus  he  says  :  "  What 
help  will  it  [the  Navy]  be  to  her  against- an  invading  army?'' 
He  concludes  by  expressing  a  hope  for  a  further  rapproche- 
ment between  England  and  Germany,  and  by  paying  an 
enthusiastic  tribute  to  King  Edward.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  this  work  when  it  first  came  out  ;  and  we  repeat 
now  that  we  cannot  believe  that  his  picture  of  life  in  the 
German  army  applies  widely.  That  Lieut.  Bilse  was  a  trouble- 
some young  officer  is  shown  by  Mr.  Arnold  White's  state- 
ment— in  the  totally  superfluous  introduction  which  he  has 
written — telling  us  that, .  during  .his  period  of  service,  he 
was  twice  placed  under  arrest,  once  for  disrespectful  conduct 
•towards  a  superior  officer,  and  once  for  spending  six  weeks 
in  London  without  leave  !  Even  in  our  own  easy-going 
army  one  such  offence  alone  would  have  been  visited  with 
severe  consequences.  Yet  Mr.  Arnold  White  seems  to  regard 
these  as  trivial  matters. 

"The  Tempest."  Souvenir  50th  Performance  His  Majesty's 
Theatre.    London  :  Miles.  1904. 

This,  a  present  from  Mr.  Tree,  is  "The  Tempest"  as 
arranged  by  himself.  It  is  illustrated  from  original  oil  sketches 
by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Buchel.  We  can  hear  the  murmur  of  joy 
which  went  through  the  audience  on  27  October  when  they 
handled  the  volume — ■"  How  lovely  !  "  There  are  the  storm 
scene,  and  Mr.  Haviland  as  Prospero,  and  "  The  Yellow  Sands  " 
— whose  yellow  is  rather  put  into  the  shade  by  the  blue  of  the  sea 
— Mr.  Tree  as  Caliban  and  Miss  Viola  Tree  as  Ariel  ;  all  very 
gay  coloured  and  poetical.  And  Mr.  Tree  has  written  "a 
personal  explanation  "  with  his  own  signature  in  facsimile  at 
the  end.  In  it  he  goes  in  great  style  for  "  the  nameless  writer" 
in  "  Blackwood's  "  who  has  been  criticising  him.  He  pummels 
and  trounces  and  smashes  this  critic  and  perorates  with  lofty 
scorn.  Who  dared  to  say  that  the  public  of  Mr.  Tree  was  a 
vulgar  one?  It  has  evidently  been  done  by  some  nameless 
.penny-a-liner.  "  But  so  far  from  admitting  that  the  public — 
my  public — is  a  vulgar  public,  I  am  conscious  that  their  demands 
upon  the  art  of  the  manager  are  too  often  in  excess  of  his  powers 
to  gratify  them  ".  On  the  whole  we  most  distinctly  prefer 
Shakespeare  as  arranged  by  himself  or  Bacon.  The  explana- 
tory stage  notes,  the  last  of  which  is  initialled  "  H.  B.  T.",  send 
■  cold  shivers  through  one. 

"  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayydm."  Translated  by  Edward 
FitzCerald  ;  with  twelve  photogravures  after  drawings  by 
<  Gilbert  James.    London:  Routledge.    1904.    3J.  6</.  net. 

We  imagine  that  if  FitzGerald  could  have  foreseen  the 
various  bizarre  editions  of  his  work  which  would  be  put  on  the 
market  after  his  death,  - he  would  have  been  exceptionally 
unhappy.  Why  make  Omar  rather  absurd  by  fantastic  pictures 
and  get-up?  The  Omar  Club  may  be  trusted  to  bring  the 
work  into  ridicule  without  this.  We  have  seen  editions  more 
fantastic  than  this  one,  but  not  very  much  perhaps.  It  is 
however  a  well-printed  book. 


Erratum.— In  the  poem  entitled  "Night  in  the  Valley" 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  printed  in  the  SATURDAY  Review 
last  week,  "  down  "  in  the  third  line  should  have  been  "  drown  "  : 
the  whole  line  running, 

"  Wash  me  of  sound,  wash  me  of  colour,  drown  the  day  ;  " 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  590. 
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•Icgraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

OCTOBER  LIST. 
Now  Ready,  including  all  latest  purchases  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER    AND    DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 

265   High   Holborn,  London. 

Also  Catalogue  of  Popular  Current  Literature,  and  List  of  French  N&vels, 
Classics,  &c. 

TO  BOOK-BUYERS  AND  LIBRARIANS  OF 
FREE  LIBRARIES.— The  November  Catalogue  of  Valuable  Second- 
hand Works  and  New  Remainders,  offered  at  Prices  greatly  reduced,  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  \V.  II.  Smith  &  Son, 
'Library  Department,  i85  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS   IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 


To  H.-M.  THE.Kia.0. 

BUCHANANS 

"SPECIAL'' 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


To  HRH  THcPRINCEorWALES. 


G.B. 


j  j  "Lancet"  and  "British  Medical 
Journal  "  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 


CEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate 


Telegrams  :  "  DIABETES,  LONDON." 
Telephone  :  2838  LONDON  WALL. 


CAUTION  ! 


GENUINE  GHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C. 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 


,  N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 

accompany  each  bottle. 


There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea. 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS 


(Founded  in 
1839.) 


Royal  Benevolent 


SOCIETY. 


OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 

Patron— HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

President :  The  Earl  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
Secretary:  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 
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POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  11  Sans-Plis  "  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shiit  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BREECHES  CUT." 


When  in  doubt 
use 

VINOLIA  SOAP 
for  your  complexion. 

4d.  per  Tablet. 


EPPS'S 


An  admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


The  Original  Cocoa,  and  a  Speciality,  being;  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  invigorating 
nutritious  qualities  and  its  delicious  flavour.  This 
Cocoa,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  substance  of 
the  Cocoa  Nib,  maintains  its  leading  position 
after  three-quarters  of  a  Century  as  the  best  form 
of  Cocoa  for  every-day  use. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  onee  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  ^100. 

Adv  ances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 
Apply  C.  F.  Ravexscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

IF  YOU  DRINK  SODA  WATER,  DRINK  THE  BEST. 

w.&  J. 
Burrow, 

The 
Springs, 
Malvern. 


SOoa»  of  the 


"Alpha  Brand. 


APOLLO    THEATRE.      Sole   Proprietor,  Henry 

AX.  Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis  Mr  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  YEROXIQUE.  '  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  3.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES 

Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  n  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


FRENCH  Tf  PrrjPl^WINERAL 
NATURAL  1AU1  1  lyj  WATER 

SPARKLING 

Perrier  is  a  light  crisp  invigorating  water,  a  great  contrast 
to  the  heavy  salt  enervating  waters  more  generally  known  to 
the  English  public. 


44  THE 
CHAMPAGNE  OF 
TABLE  WATERS." 


THE  IDEAL  WATER 
FOR  MIXING  WITH 
WHISKY. 


Where  Obtainable. — PERRIER  can  be  obtained  at  all  Stores 
Wine  Merchants,  Grocers  and  Chemists. 


SAMPLE  CASES  OF  PERRIER 
containing  2  large,  2  small,  and  2  quartern  bottles,  sent  carriage  paid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  pr  stal  order  for 
2s.,  addressed  to  the  London  Offices  of 

PERRIER       45  &46  New  Bond  St.,  London. 


P  1  pn'A    Beautiful  Hardy 

Wb  DAFFODILS 

The  most  lovely  of  all  SprInc  Flowers 


BARR'S  POPULAR  21  -  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  for 

Pot-culture  cr  for  the  Flower  Border. 

Half  the  above  Collection  jor  10/6. 

BARR'S  WOODLAND  21  -  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable 

for  Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 


II,  12 


BARR    &  SONS, 

&  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN',  LONDON. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice- 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


NEVER    REQUIRES  GRINDING. 


Black  Handle  ..  ..  5  6 
Ivory  Handle  ..  ..  7/6 
Kpopp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 

Russia  Leather  Case  2 1  - 
Kropp  Strop  Paste   ..  6d. 


Wholesale:  Osborne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

J-*  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Ma„a„„<  i  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices ! 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  3  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. ,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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SOME  STRIKING  BOOKS  FROM 

CHAPMAN i  & JALHJEW  LIST. 

THE  FEMININE   NOTE  IN 
FICTION. 

By  W.  L.  COURTNEY,  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
•And  Author  of  11  The   Development  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck,"  "  Constructive 
Ethic*,"  "  Undine  :  a  Play,"  "  Studies  New  and  Old,"  "  Studies  at  Leisure," 
&c.    In  two  styles  of  binding,  crown  8vo.  vellum  back,  gilt,  or  pale-blue  art 
linen,  richly  gilt,  gold  top,  5s.  net. 
Morning  1'ost. — "We  commend  these  typical  criticisms  to  those  readers  who 
•decry  the  fiction  of  to-day,  and  who  will  learn  that  there  is  one  critic,  of  great 
ability  and  long  experience,  unprejudiced  enough  to  see  in  a  novel  by  a  living 
author  a  work  equal  to  the  best  of  Thackeray's." 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  Mr.  Courtney  takes  broad  views  as  a  critic,  and  his  verdicts, 
favourable  or  the  reverse,  on  the  books  he  passes  under  review  have  been  sur- 
prisingly confirmed  by  the  lapse  of  time— the  supreme  test,  after  all,  of  a  book's 
merit.  Those  who  read  this  attractive  volume  with  the  care  it  deserves  will  find  in 
it  an  admirable  survey  of  the  work  of  the  leading  women  writers  of  English 
fiction." 


Demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES   IN  RELIGION  AND 
LITERATURE. 

By  W.  S.  LILLY, 

Author  of  Christianity  and  Modern  Civilisation."  "  A  Century  of  Revolution," 
"  Ancient  Religion  and  Modern  Thought,"  &c.  &c.  Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
This  new  volume  by  W.  S.  Lilly  comprises  a  series  of  critical  and  literary  papers 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  The  Religion  of  Shakespeare,  The  Mission  of 
Tennyson,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Lamennais,  Balzac,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  The 
Tractarian  Movement,  Ghost  Stories,  The  Theory  of  the  Ludicrous.  In  almost  all 
instances  the  papers  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  theological  and  philosophic  element 
for  which  Mr.  Lilly's  work  is,  perhaps,  better  known  and  admired,  and  are  written 
in  his  own  scholarly  style,  frank  and  outspoken. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  Great  Historical  Romance. 

THEOPHANO. 

The  Crusade  of  the  Tenth  Century. 

A  Romantic  Monoerraph. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON,  M.A. 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.    Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THEOPHANO. 

Mr.  John  Morlev  says  in  the  Nineteenth  Century : — "  Every  competent  judge 
will  admire  the  energy  with  which  the  high  and  strenuous  pitch  is  from  beginning 

to  end  swiftly  and  unfalteringly  sustained  The  result  of  the  author's  skill, 

industry,  and  many  talents  is  a  book  abundant  at  once  in  dramatic  interest,  in 
sound  knowledge,  and  in  historical  instruction — a  fine  panorama  of  the  long  secular 
strife  between  East  and  West." 

THEOPHANO. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  It  is  a  fine,  full-blooded  romance  a  work  of  such  heroic 

proportions  that  it  may  well  put  to  shame  the  unrealities  of  most  of  our  latter-day 
romancers." 

Daily  News. — "A  conspicuous  and  brilliant  success  a  living  and  moving 

picture,  rising  at  the  end  to  the  heights  of  a  great  tragedy." 

Times. — "  We  detect  the  genuine  note  of  passion,  the  intellectual  passion  of  the 
historian  who  sees,  who  would  make  us  all  see  likewise." 

Standard. — "An  historic  romance  of  wide  sweep  Mr.  Harrison's  style  is 

excellent,  his  taste  good,  his  reading  wide." 


Some  Notable  Novels. 

NOW  READY  EVERYWHERE. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

SOONER   OR   LATER.    By  Violet  Hunt. 

SECOND  LARGE  EDITION  ALMOST  EXHAUSTED. 
THIRD  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

SOONER   OR   LATER.    By  Violet  Hunt. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "Amazingly  real  and  vital." 

SOONER   OR   LATER.    By  Violet  Hunt. 

THIRD  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

RIMINGTONS.    By  H.  C.  Bailey. 

Daily  Mail. — "An  extremely  clever,  well-written,  and  even  fascinating  novel  

clean,_  yet  in  touch  with  life,  vigorous,  determinate,  well  conceived,  well  carried 
out ;  in  brief,  well  worth  reading." 

SECRET    HISTORY   OF   TO-DAY.  Being 

Revelations  of  a  Diplomatic  Spy.  By  Allen  Upward.  With  36  Illustrations 
by  W.  Dewar.  [Second  Edition  now  ready. 

Lady's  Pictorial.—"  Often  startling  and  audacious,  but  that  it  is  also  interesting 
and  makes  good  reading  is  undeniable." 

Glasgow  Herald. — "  Full  of  entertainment  and  excitement." 

THE  DREAM  OF  PEACE.  By  Francis  Gribble. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "A  notable  book  that  comes  near  to  be  a  great  one  The 

word  pictures  are  perfect,  while  the  penetrating  lucidity  of  style  which  always 
distinguishes  the  author  is  nowhere  more  remarkable." 

THE  DREAM  OF  PEACE.  By  Francis  Gribble. 

Daily  Dispatch. — "  A  very  moving  story  very  beautifully  conceived,  spirit- 
edly written,  and  pervaded  with  a  fine  sensibility  ..  .  Essentially  a  book  for  the 

times." 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  DON  Q.    By  K.  and 

Hesketh  Prichard.    With  12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
Daily  Express.—"  Includes  all  those  points  which  are  necessary  for  success  in 

stories  that  are  intended  to  thrill.  Don  Q.  is  as  great  a  character  as  Captain 

Kettle." 

THE  HOUND  FROM  THE  NORTH.  By 

Ridgwell  Cullum,  Author  of  "The  Devil's  Keg." 
Times. — "  A  strongly  conceived  and  picturesquely  written  story." 

THE  OTHER  SON.    By  Ella  Macmahon,  Author 

of  "  Jemima,"  "  An  Honourable  Estate,"  &c. 

JUST  READY. 

THE  OTHER  SON.    By  Ella  Macmahon. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd.,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

Daumier  and  Gavarni  (with  Critical  and  Biographical  Notes  by  Henri 
Frantz  and  Octave  Uzanne.  Edited  by  Charles  Holme).  "  The 
Studio  "  Offices.    $s.  net. 

The  Makers  of  British  Art  :  Thomas  Gainsborough  (A.  E.  Fletcher). 
Scott.    3.?.  6d.  net. 

(Questions  d'Art  (par  Emile  Trelat).    Paris  :  Plon. 

Biography 

Admiral  George  Johnson  :  Autobiography  and  Memoir,  1809-1903 
(with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  \Y.  H.  Hutton).  Burleigh. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Lives  of  Robert  and  Mary  Moffat  (John  Smith  Moffat).  Unwin. 
2s.  6(1.  net. 

Jeremy  Taylor  (George  Worley).    Longmans.    3*.  6d.  net. 

My  Literary  Life  (Mme.  Edmond  Adam).    Unwin.    8.?.  6d.  net. 

My  Service  in  the  Indian  Army — and  After  (General  Sir  J.  Luther 

Vaughan).    Constable.     16s.  net. 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Coleridge  (Written  and  Edited  by 

E.  H.  Coleridge.    2  vols.).    Heinemann.    30J.  net. 
Edward  and  Pamela  Fit/Gerald  (Gerald  Campbell).    Arnold.    12s.  6d. 

net. 

John  Bunyan  (by  the  Author  of  "Mark  Rutherford"  &c. ).  Hodder 

and  Stoughton.    3.?.  6d. 
Robert  Burns  (Sir  George  Douglas  and  W.  S.  Crockett).  Hodder 

and  Stoughton.    is.  net. 

Christmas  Books 

With  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  (F.  S.  Brereton),  6s.  ;  The  Town's 
Verdict  (Ethel  F.  Heddle),  6s.  ;  A  Girl's  Ideal  (Rosa  Mulholland), 
$s.  ;  Nat  the  Naturalist  (George  Manville  Fenn),  35.  ;  By  Pike 
and  Dyke  (G.  A.  Henty),  3s.  6d.  ;  Captain  Bayley's  Heir  (G.  A. 
Henty),  $s.  6d.  ;  A  True  Cornish  Maid  (G.  Norway),  2s.  6d.  ; 
Meg's  Friend  (Alice  Corkran),  2s.  6d.  ;  Hal  Hungerford  (J.  R. 
Hutchinson),  2s.  ;  Gytha's  Message  (Emma  Leslie),  is.  6d.  ; 
Little  Aunt  Dorothy  (Jennie  Chappell),  is.  ;  Chips  and  Chops 
(Rosalie  Neish),  is.  6d.  ;  Nell,  Edie  and  Toby  (Geraldine 
Mockler),  is.  ;  My  Aunt  Nan  (E.  King  Hall),  gd.  ;  Mother's 
Little  Lady  (Edith  King  Hall),  6d.  ;  The  King  of  the  Beasts 
(Carton  Moore-Park  and  "The  Cockiolly  Bird"),  3^.  6d.  ;  An 
Alphabet  (E.  J.  Thorley),  is.  6d.  Blackie. 

The  Phoenix  and  the  Carpet  (E.  Nesbit).    Newnes.  6s. 

Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome  (John  Fox).    Constable.    3*.  6d.  net. 

Tales  from  Plutarch  (Francis  Jameson  Rowbotham).    Unwin.  5>r. 

His  Little  Daughter  (Amy  Le  Feuvre).  Religious  Tract  Society. 
is.  6d. 

Gee-Boy  (Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper),    3_f.  6d.  net. 

Chatterbox,  1904,  3.?.  ;  The  Prize,  1904,  is.  6d.    Wells  Gardner. 

The  Merry  Multifleet  and  the  Mounting  Multicorps  (Thomas  O'Cluny). 

Dent.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Baa  Baa  Black  Sheep  (Will  Kidd).    Dean.    2s.  6d. 
The  Twins'  ABC  (Olga  Morgan).    Liberty,    is.  6d. 
Keeper  Jocko  (William  Foster) ;  Pat  and  the  Spider.    Nisbet.  is. 

net  each. 

Fiction 

Morganatic  (Max  Nordau).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Sharks  (Guy  Thome  and  Leo  distance).    Greening.  6s. 

The  Canon  in  Residence  (Victor  L.  Whitechurch).    Unwin.    6  c 

Pope  Jacynth,  and  other   Fantastic  Tales  (Vernon    Lee).  Grant 

Richards.    3-r.  6d.  net. 
Sportsman  "  Joe  "  (Edwyn  Sandys).    Macmillan.  6s. 
In  the  Straits  of  Hope  (Eleanor  Cropper).    Murray.  6s. 
The  Darrow  Enigma  (Melvin  L.  Severy)  ;  With  a  View  to  Matrimony 

and  Other  Stories  (James  Blyth).    Richards.    6s.  each. 
Curly  :  a  Tale  of  the  Arizona  Desert  (Roger  Pocock).    Gay  and  Bird. 

6s. 

The  Other  Son  (Ella  MacMahon).    Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 
Amanda  Penfold  and  Other  Stories  (.Mrs.  Evans  Gordon).  Simpkin, 
Marshall.  6s. 

The  Company  of  Death  (Albert  Louis  Cotton) ;  Sally  (Hugh  Clifford)  ; 
The  Career  of  Harold  Endsleigh  (Walter  B.  Harris).  Blackwood. 
6s.  each. 

Helen  Alliston.    John  Lane.  6s. 

Mavourneen  ;  or,  Children  of  the  Storm  (M.  L,  Johnston).  Walter 

Scott.  6s. 

The  Drexel  Dream  (W.  A.  Mackenzie).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
History 

A  History  of  France  (Victor  Dimiy.    Abridged  and  translated  by 

Mrs.  M.  Carey).    Dean.    8s.  6d. 
Some  Consequences  of  the  Norman  Conquest  (Rev.  Geoffry  Hill). 

Stock.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Imperial  Vienna  (A.  S.  Levetus).    Lane.    18s.  net. 
The  Governance  of  England  (Sidney  Low).    Unwin.  7s.6d.net. 
From  the  Monarchy  to  the  Republic  in  France,  1788-1792  (Sophia  H. 

MacLehose).    Glasgow :  MacLehose.    6s.  net. 

Law 

Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm  (Sixth  Edition  by  Aubrey  John  Spencer). 
Stevens  and  Sons.  26s. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 
Super  Flumina  :  Angling  Observations  of  a  Coarse  Fisherman.  Lane. 
$s.  net. 

Nature  and  Sport  in  Britain  (H.  A.  Bryden).  Grant  Richards, 
iar.  6d.  net. 

The  Romance  of  Poaching  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (C.  W. 
M'Combie  Smith).    Stirling  :  Mackay.    2s.  6d. 
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MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS,    Duckworth  &  Co. 


THE  LIVES  AND  WORKS  OF 

JAMES  AND  WILLIAM  WARD. 

By  JULIA  FRANKAU, 

Author  of  "  Eighteenth-Century  Colour- Prints,"  &c. 
In  2  volumes. — Vol.  I.    Illustrated  with  30  Photogravures.  Super 
royal  8vo. — Vol.    II.    Portfolio   containing   40   Engravings  in 
Mezzotint  and  Stipple,  printed  in  Monochrome  and  Colours. 
IS  by  24A 

Edition  limited  to  350  copies.    Price  30  guineas  net. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  NEW  BOOK. 
TRAFFICS    AND  DISCOVERIES. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

GROVE'S  DICTIONARY 
OF   MUSIC   AND  MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND,  M.A. 
In  Five  Vols.  Sto.    Vol.  I.  A— E,  21s.  net. 


FIFTY   YEARS  OF 

FLEET  STREET: 

Being  the  Life  and  Recollections  of 

Sir  JOHN  R.  ROBINSON. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  Frederick  Mov  Thomas. 

{Noz'ember  11. 


With  Portrait.  8vo.14s.net. 


ENGLISH   MEN   OF  LETTERS.— New  Series. 
ADAM   SMITH.    By  Francis  W.  Hirst.  Crown 

Svo.  gilt  top,  flat  back,  2s.  net. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION.— New  Vol. 
SIR    WALTER    RALEIGH.     By  Sir  Rennell 

Rodd.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  {November  n. 


THE  BAB  BALLADS.    With  which  are  included 

Songs  of  a  Savoyard.  By  W.  S.  Giluert.  With  350  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  3vo.  7s.  6d. 


EGYPTIAN    AND    OTHER    VERSES.  By 

George  Cooksox.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


BISHOP  RYLE'S  NEW  BOOKS. 
ON  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  AND  CRITICISM  : 

Addresses  and  Sermons  by  Herdert  Edward  Ryle,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

ON     THE     CHURCH      OF  ENGLAND. 

Sermons  and  Addresses  by  Heruert  Edward  Ryle,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  WORKING  MEN'S  COLLEGE,  1854. 

1904.  Records  of  its  History  and  its  Work  for  Fifty  Vears.  by  Members  of 
the  College.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn  Davies.  With  Portraits 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Old  Cullege  and  of  the  New  Buildings.  Crown  Svo. 
4s.  net.  {Tuesday. 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED,  NOW  READY. 

THE  SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY.  By  John  Neville  Keynes,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  net.   

MACMILLAN'S  ILLUSTRATED   POCKET   CLASSICS  FOR 
THE  YOUNG. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  3s.  net  each. 

ALICE'S    ADVENTURES    IN  WONDER- 

LAND.    By  Lewis  Carroll.    With  42  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel. 

THROUGH  THE  LOOKING-GLASS,  AND 

WHAT  ALICE  FOUND  THERE.  By  Lewis  Carroll.  With  5o  Illus- 
trations by  John  Tenniel. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  RED  DEER.    By  the  Hon. 

J.  W.  Fortescue. 

%*  Macmillan  s  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  post-free  on  application. 


THE  REMINISCENCES 
OF  AN  IRISH  LAND  AGENT. 

Being  those  of  Samuel  M.  Hussey. 

Compiled  by  HOME  GORDON. 
Demy  8vo.  with  2  Photogravure  Portraits,  12s.  6d.  net. 
READY  EVERYWHERE  on  TUESDAY,  the  SitA. 
These  vivacious  memoirs  of  "  the  best-abused  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms,''  as  Mr.  Hussey  has  been  called,  are  sure  to  be  popular. 
For  three  generations  the  famous  Kerry  land  agent  has  been  a  noted 
raconteur,  and  his  book  is  full  of  good  stories.     But  it  also  goes 
further,  for  it  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  seen  from  the  landlord's  point  of  view — an  uncommon  one.  The 
volume  contains  reminiscences  of  Froude,  Lord  Morris,  Lord  Kenmare, 
as  well  as  of  every  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary  for  the  last 
fifty  years. 

RUBENS. 

By  MAX  ROOSES,  of  the  Plantin  Museum,  Antwerp. 

Illustrated  by  over  350  Reproductions  of  Rubens's  Work,  including  70  Full-page 
initiations  in  Heliogravure  and  Facsimile. 
In  2  vols.  4to.  half-morocco,  £5  5s.  net. 
The  Illustrations  are  the  most  perfect  obtainable  by  the  newest  processes,  and  the 
book  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  that  have  appeared. 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  CLASSIC 
CHRISTIAN  ART. 

By  J  FAN  PAIL  RICHTEK  and  A.  CAMFRON  TAYLOR. 

With  20  Coloured  Plates  and  146  other  Illustrations, 
•(to,  £5  5s.  net. 

See  Prospectus  at  your  Bookseller  s. 


GEORGE  ROMNEY.    By  Lord  Ronald  Suther- 

land  Gower.    Illustrated  in  Photogravure  and  Half-tone,  ,£3  3s.  net. 

SANDRO  BOTTICELLI.    By  Julia  Caktwkight 

(Mrs.  Ady).    With  70  Illustrations,  2  Photogravures,  £1  is.  net. 

ITALIAN    MEDALS    OF    THE  RENAIS- 

SANCE.    By  C.  Von   Fabriczv.     Translated   by    Mrs.    Gustavus  W. 

Hamilton.    With  Notes  by  G.  F.  Hill,  of  the  British  Museum.    Small  4to. 

with  41  Plates,  10s.  6d.  net. 
A  summary  of  recent  research,  and  a  valuable   contribution  to  the  study  of 
medals  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  which  is  arrived  at  by  the  wider  study  of 
Italian  att. 


By  the   Author  of 


THE  DARK  SHIP. 

"A  Magdalen's  Husband." 

THE  DARK  SHIP.   By  Vincent  Brown. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  success  of  the  Author's  last  book  will  create  considerable  interest  in  this  one. 
JUST  OUT.    ORDER  AT  ONCE. 

THE  DARK  SHIP. 


THE    PURPLE    LAND.     By  W.  H 

HUDSON,  Author  of  "  GREEN  MANSIONS."  6>. 


By  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 
AMARYLLIS  AT  THE  FAIR.  Cr.  8vo. 

6s.    NEW  EDITION.    JUST  OUT. 

BEVIS  :  the  Story  of  a  Boy.  Introduction 

by  E.  V.  Lucas.    Frontispiece  and  Cover  Design,  cr.  8vo.  6s. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION. 

By  E.  S.  P.  HAYNES,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College. 
Tall  cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
A  psychological  study,  in  which  is  attempted  a  general  survey  of  the  varying 
phases  of  religious  persecution. 

SIR   THOMAS  MORE. 

By  HENRI  BREMONP.    Sm.  cr.  Svo.  3s. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  a  man  of  letters,  a  statesman,  a  family  man,  a  man  of 
constant  faith  and  exemplary  piety,  may  be  "for  us  all  a  friend  for  all  hours,"  as 
Erasmus  calls  him.  His  life  is  the  subject  of  this  new  volume  in  "The  Saints 
Series."  _   
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Mr.  Heinemann's  New  Books 


NOW  READV 


THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

LORD  COLERIDGE 

(Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England). 

Edited  by  ERNEST   HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 
Two  volumes,  with  Portraits.    30s.  net. 


KING    LEOPOLD'S  RULE 
IN  AFRICA. 

By  E.  D.  MOREL.    With  Ulu^rations  and  Maps.  15s.net. 
Daily  Neivs. — "  At  last  in  this  book  we  have  a  thorough,  complete,  and 
decisive  account  of  the  methods  of  government  applied  in  the  Coi^go  Free 
State.  .....Mr.  Morel  has  set  forth  the  case  wiih  perfect  distinctness  and 

conclusive  arguments." 


IVAN   THE  TERRIBLE. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  K.  WALISZEWSKI  by  Lady  MARY 
LOYD.     14s.  net. 
Daily  Chronicle. — "  He  has  presented  us  with  by  far  the  best  book  about 
'  Grozoy,'  as  the  Russians  call  him,  which  has  so  far  appeared  in  English. 

 M.  Waliszewski's  new  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 

Muscovite  history." 


THROUGH    THE  UNKNOWN 
PAMIRS 

(Vakhan  and  Garan). 

By  O.  OLUFSEN.    With  60  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.  15s.net. 

Acatiemy  and  Literature— ■"  It  is  a  good  story,  well  told,  of  immense 
pluck,  endurance,  and  fortitude,  with  the  result  that  observations  have  been 
published  about  a  region  of  which  heretofore  we  knew  little  or  nothing." 


AFTER  WORK: 

Fragments  from  the  Workshop  of  an  Old  Publisher. 

By  EDWARD  MARSTON,  F.R.G.S.    Medium  8vo.  with  24  Full- 
page  Plates,  10s.  net. 
Atheneettm.—"  It  will  take  its  place  on  the  shelves  with  the  memoirs  of 
John  Murray,  the  Blackwoods,  and  Daniel  Macmillan." 


SEVEN  YEARS1  HARD. 

By  RICHARD  FREE.    5s.  net. 

British    Weekly. — "A  book  of  absorbing  interest  This  admirably 

written  and  sympathetic  narrative  should  be  studied  by  every  social 
worker." 

THE   POETICAL  WORKS  OF 
HEINRICH  HEINE. 

Vol.   I.-THE  BOOK  OF  SONGS. 

Vol.  II. -NEW  POEMS  and  ATTA  TROLL. 

Smalt  crown  8vo,  5s.  each. 


THE  DEFINITIVE  EDITION  of  the  NOVELS  of  COUNT  TOLSTOY. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  CONSTANCE  GARNETT 

WAR    AND  PEACE. 

Vols.  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  ?s.  6d.  each  volume. 

Academy  and  Literature.—"  Of  the  excellence  of  Mrs.  Garnett's  trans- 
lations no  praise  is  too  high.  She  writes  a  vigorous,  nervous  English  that 
it  is  the  purest  pleasure  to  read." 


THE  GOLDEN  HEART, 

and  other  Fairy  Tales. 

By  VIOLET  JACOB,  Author  of  "  The  Interloper."   With  16  Black-and- 
white  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  May  Sandheim. 
Pott  4to.  5s.  net. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE    PRODIGAL  SON. 

By  HALL  CAINE.  6s. 
IS  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  BOOKSELLERS' 
AND  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS. 


CAPTAIN  AMYAS.  dolf  wyllarde. 

Outlook. — "Well  written  and  certainly  interesting." 

A    LADDER    OF  SWORDS. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  M.P. 
Bookman.—    Holds  the  reader  interested  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." 

"JENA"  OR  "SEDAN"?  f.  a.  beyerlein. 

Outlook. — '•  An  admirable  and  interesting  book." 

THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND. 

W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM. 
_  Daily  News. — "  The  book  is  good  to  quote,  but  may  we  assure  everyone 
it  is  still  better  to  read  ?  " 

THE   GREY  WORLD,    evelyn  underhill. 

Daily  Telegraph.—"  A  very  remarkable  book." 

THE   HEART  OF  PENELOPE. 

MRS.   BELLOC  LOWNDES. 
Times. —  'A  strong  and  dignified  piece  of  work." 

PAM.  BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN. 

ON    ETNA.  NORMA  LORIMER. 

1001   INDIAN  NIGHTS. 

SARATH   KUMAR  GHOSH. 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS— Continued. 
School  Books 

dough's  The  Tudors  before  Elizabeth  ;  The  Educational  Ideas  of 
Pestalozzi  and  Frobel  (F.  H.  Hayward).  Ralph,  Holland. 
2s.  each. 

Travel 

Canada,  An  English- Farmer  in  (Herbert  Grange).    Blackie.    3*.  6d. 
•  net. 

The  Imperial  Guide  to  India.    Murray.    6s.  net. 

Verse 

Queen  Elizabeth:  An  Historical  Drama  in  Four  Acts  (W.  G.  Hole). 
Bell. 

Egyptian  and  Other  Verses  (George  Cookson).  Macmillan.  4^.  6d. 
net. 

Poems  (Alfred  Noyes).    Blackwood.    Js.  6d.  net. 
The  Passing   Show   (Harriet   Monroe).     Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mifflin.    #1.10  net. 

Miscellaneous 

Boy  Life,  Studies  of,  in  Our  Cities  (Edited  by  E.  J.  Urwick).  Dent. 
3J-.  6d.  net. 

Campaign  Guide,  The,  1904  (Tenth  Edition).    Edinburgh :  David 

Douglas.    $s.  net. 
Dai  Nippon  (Henry  Dyer).    Blackie.     12s.  6d.  net. 
Dictionary  of  Quotations  in  Prose  (Anna  L.  Ward).    Dean.    2S.  6d. 
Essays  on  Dome  Subjects  (  John,  Third  Marquess  of  Bute).    Paisley  : 

Gardner.    js.  6d. 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  ( Edited  by  Fuller  Maitland. 

Vol.  I.  :  A — E).    Macmillan.    21s.  net. 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.    New  Edition.    Clowes.  2s. 
Masque  of  Love,  A  (Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood).    Chicago  :  Hill. 
Nations,  Du  Succes  des  (par  Dr.  E*mile  Reich.    Traduit  de  l'Anglais 

par  Madame  Raoul  Fauquez).    Paris:  Flammarion.    3/}-. 50. 
Studies  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Arthur  Symons).    Dent.    ys.  6d.  net. 
Studies  in  Religion  and  Literature  (William  Samuel  Lilly).  Chapman 

and  Hall.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Violin,  The  Story  of  the  (Paul  Stoeving).    Walter  Scott.    35-.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November  : — The  National  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d.  ■  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Nineteenth  Century,  2s.  6d.  ;  The 
Monthly,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Independent  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Pall 
Mall  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Windsor 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Captain,  6d.  ;  The  Wide  World  Magazine, 
6d.  ;  The  Sunday  Strand,  6d.  ;  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  is.  ; 
The  Century  Illustrated,  is.  $d.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  U.  ;  The  School 
World,  6d.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  is.  ;  Temple  Bar,  is.  ; 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  yn.  ;  Good  Words,  6d.  ;  The  Delineator, 
6d.  ;  Macmillan's  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Treasury,  6d.  ;  The 
Commonwealth,  3^/.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3_/r.  ;  La  Revue 
[Ancienne  "  Revue  des  Revues"),  i/r.  30  :  Mercure  de  France, 
2  fr.  25  ;  The  Connoisseur,  is.  ;  The  Xmas  Art  Annual,  2s.  6d. 
net;  The  Art  Journal,  is.  6d.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6d.  ;  The  Sunday 
Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Musical  Times,  4d.  ;  Ruthenische  Revue, 
30/;.  ;  The  Book  Monthly,  6d.  ;  The  Munsey,  6d.  ;  The  Empire 
Review,  is.  net  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Art 
Workers'  Quarterly,  2s.  6d. 

For  October  :  The  Ancestor,  $s.  net ;  The  Library,  35.  net ;  The 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  3.?.  6d.  ;  The  North  American  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  English  Historical  Review,  55.  ;  Ord  Och  Bild 
(Stockholm),  1  kr.  ;  East  and  West  (Bombay),  I  rupee ;  The 
International  Quarterly  (New  York),  $1  :  The  Journal  of  Theo- 
logical Studies,  35.  6d.  net ;  Queen's  Quarterly  (Kingston,  Canada), 
25c.  ;  The  American  Historical  Review. 


ENGRAVINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  FRIDAY,  November  n,  1904,  and  following  day,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS  and  DRAWINGS,  framed  and  in  portfolio, 
comprising  fancy  subjects  of  the  English  School,  some  printed  in  colours,  etchings 
by  Old  and  Modern  Masters,  including  A.  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  E.  Meryon,  J.  M. 
Whistler,  and  others ;  coloured  sporting  .prints,  mezzotint  and  other  portraits, 
including  Lady  Russhout  and  children  by  T.  Watson,  after  L.  Gardner  :  William 
Pitt,  by  J.  Jones,  after  G.  Romney  :  G.  Morland,  by  W.  Ward,  after  R.  Muller, 
and  others  ;  drawings  in  water-colours,  &c,  including  a  small  collection  of  the  work 
of  Hablot  K.  Browne  ("  Phiz  "),  naval  and  military  prints,  some  in  colours,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE    VALUABLE   LIBRARY   OF   W.    SHARP  OGDEN,   ESQ.,  AND 
THAT  OF  THE  LATE  EDMUND  MACRORY,  ESQ.,  K  C,  J.P. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  14,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  LIBRARY  of 
W.  SHARP  OGDEN,  Esq.,  of  Rusholme,  Manchester,  including  Americana- 
Sporting  Books — Butler's  Hudibras,  Three  Parts,  First  Edition  — Chap  Books- 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  First  Edition— Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  First 
Edition— Old  Plays— Shakespeare's  Works,  Fourth  Folio,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
1637— Bible  with  Shakespeare's  Autograph  Signature— Scott's  Novels,  74  vols., 
chiefly  First  Editions  and  Presentation  Copies— Tracts  on  Trade  ;  the  LIBRARY 
of  the  late  EDMUND  MACRORY,  Esq.,  K.C.,  J. P.,  comprising  the  Annual 
Register,  a  Set— Bartsch,  Le  Peintre  Graveur,  23  vols. — Dramatic  Literature — 
Dibdin's  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  Bibliographical  Decameron,  Antiqua-ian  Tour, 
extra-illustrated,  and  other  Works  on  Bibliography— the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a 
Set— Kelmscott  Press  Publications — French  illustrated  Books— Boydell's  Collection 
of  Prints;  the  Property  of  S.  C.  PAYSON,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  including 
Cruikshankiana— Carey's  Life  in  London,  Life  in  Paris— Ingoldsby  Legends,  First 
Edition— Grimm's  German  Popular  Stories,  First  Edition— The  Humourist,  First 
Edition— Comic  Almanack,  a  Set— Reid's  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  George  Cruik- 
shank— Extra-illustrated  Books  and  Books  with  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson 
and  others— Specimens  of  Binding— the  Burlington  Fine-Arts  Club  Catalogue  of 
Bindings — Works  of  Reference,  &c. 

Slay  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  LIST.  MESSRS.  CONSTABLE  S  LIST. 


MAJOR  POWELL-COTTON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

READY  NEXT  WEEK.     In  i  vol.  medium  Evo.  with  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  A.  Forestier  and  the  Author's  Photographs.    21s.  net. 

IN    UNKNOWN    AFRICA.    A  Narrative  of  20 

Months'  Travel  and  Sport  in  Unknown  Lands  and  amone  New  Tribes.  By 
Major  P.  H.  G.  Powell-Cotton,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  A  Sporting  Trip 
through  Ab>ssinia,"  &c.   

READY  NEXT  WEEK.    In  i  vol.fcap.  410.    3s.  6d. 

THE    REVOLUTIONARY     EPICK  AND 

OTHER  POEMS.  By  Benjamin  Disraeli  (Earl  of  Beaconsneld).  Re- 
printed from  the  original  edition,  and  Edited  by  the  late  W.  Davenport 
Adams.  

THE     COUNTRIES     OF     THE  KING'S 

AWARD.  By  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  H.  Holdich,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B., 
Author  ot  "  The  Indian  Borderland."  1  vol.  demy  Svo.  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   16s.  net. 

ADYENTURES  IN  TIBET.    By  Sven  Hedin, 

Author  of  "  Central  A.'ia  and  Tibet."  Profusely  Illustrated,  1  vol.  demy  Svo. 
jos.  td.  net. 

ON  THE  TRACK  OF  A  TREASURE:  The 

Account  of  an  Expedition  to  Cocos  Island  in  search  of  treasure  of  untold  value 
hidden  by  the  Peruvians.  By  Hervev  de  Montmorency.  Illustrated  from 
drawings  and  photographs.    1  vol.  demy  8vo.  6s. 


Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel. 

(Supplementary  Volume.)  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

GLOSSARY    OF    GEOGRAPHICAL  AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  TERMS 

And  of  Words  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  composition  of  such  terms  and  of 
place-names. 

•  By  ALEXANDER  KNOX,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

With  an  Introduction  dealing  with  the  principal  groups  of  languages  from  a 
philological  standpoint.    432  pages,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth.    Price  15s. 
(Pojtage  5d.) 
Detailed  prospectus  gratis  on  application. 


Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.       NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

AFRICA.    Vol.  II.:  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  A.  H.  KEANE,  LL.D. ,  F.R.G.S. 

671  pages,  large  crown  8vo.    With  ri  Maps  and  94  Illustrations.    Price  15s. 
(Postage  5d.) 

Complete  list  cf  the  series  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

STANFORD'S  GEOLOGICAL  ATLAS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With  Plates  of  Characteristic  Fossils. 

Preceded  by  a  description  of  the  Geological  Structure  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
Counties,  and  of  the  features  observable  along  the  principal  lines  of  Railway- 
By  HORACE  B.  WOODWARD,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

34  Coloured  Maps,  16  Plate',  149  pages  of  text.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
Price  i«s.  6d,  net.    Postage  4d. 
Detailed  prospectus  on  application. 

London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  and  14  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

Geographer  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

MR.  BELLOCS  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  OLD  ROAD.  By  H.  Belloc.  With 

numerous  Photogravures  and  other  Illustrations  by  William  Hyde.  Maps 
and  Plans,  31s.  6d.  net. 

The  Pilgrims'  Road,  or  more  precisely  the  old  prehistoric  trackway  from  Win- 
chester to  Canterbury,  perhaps  the  oldest  monument  of  civilisation  in  England,  is 
here  traced  in  detail  by  Mr.  H.  Belloc,  Author  of  "  The  Path  to  Rome." 

The  antiquity  of  the  road  is  demonstrated,  and  the  reason  why  of  its  existence, 
its  termini,  and  the  particular  line  of  country  that  it  follows  is  elucidated  in  a  very 
striking  and  original  fashion.  In  the  first  section  the  author  expounds  the  philo- 
sophy ot  island  roads  with  characteristic  daring  and  a  minimum  of  dryasdust 
archaeology.  The  >econd  half  of  the  book  contains  a  minute  survey  of  the  route 
from  the  North  Gate,  Winchester,  to  the  West  Gate  ol  Canterbury. 


Ue\N  and  Popular  Novels. 

THE  MARRYING  OF  SARAH  GARLAND. 

By  Mrs.  Finnemore,  Author  of  "  Tally,"  &c.    1  vol.  6s. 

THE  MAN  AT  ODDS.     A  Story  of  the  Welsh 

Coast  and  the  Severn  Sea.  By  Ernest  Rhys,  Author  of  "  Welsh  Ballads," 
"  The  Whistling  Maid,"  &c.    1  vol.  6s. 

THE    MARRIAGE     YOKE.       By  Arabella 

Kenealy,  Author  of  "  Dr.  Janet  of  Harley  Street,"  "  Charming  Renege,"  &c. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6-. 

AFTER  ALL.     By  Beatrice  Whitby,  Author  of 

"  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick,"  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A   VOICE    FROM    THE    VOID.     By  Helen 

Boddington,  Author  of  "The  Awakening."    r  vol.  6s. 

THAT  LITTLE  MARQUIS  OF  BRANDEN- 

BURG.  By  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge,  Author  of  "  An  Inarticulate  Genius," 
&c.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT  (Ltd.),  182  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Edward  Stanford's  List 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE    SEA-FISHING    INDUSTRY  OF 
ENGLAND    AND  WALES. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  and  Fishing  Ports  of  those  Countries. 

By  F.  G.  AFLALO,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

With  a  Fisheries  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  and  77  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
by  the  Author  and  others.     386  pages,  demy  Svo.  cloth.     Price  16s.  net. 
(Postage  6d.) 

Detailed  prospectus  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 


Mr.  SIDNEY  LEE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

GREAT  ENGLISHMEN 

OF   THE    16th  CENTURY 

By  SIDNEY  LEE,  LittD., 
Author  of  (1  A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,"  &c.    Illustrated  with  Portraits. 
Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Contents :  • 
Preface.  Francis  Bacon. 

The  Spirit  of  the  16th  Century.      Shakespeare's  Career. 
Sir  Thomas  More.  Foreign   Influences  on  Shake- 

Sir  Philip  Sidney.  speare. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Index. 
Edmund  Spenser. 


ENGLISH    METAL-WORK.  Ninety 

three    Drawings    by    WILLIAM    TWOPENY.    Text    by  LAURENCE 

blXYON.  Imp.  8vo.  15s  net. 
The  "  Twopeny  "  collection  consists  of  a  large  series  of  drawings  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  contains  drawings  of  architecture,  furniture,  woodwork  and  ir  nwork, 
ma^e  from  buildings  in  various  parts  of  England  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  present  volume  contains  Twopeny's  studies  in  metal-work,  and  is 
intended  both  for  the  craftsman  and  antiquarian.  Particular  care  has  been  devoted 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  original  pencil-work. 


THIS  DAY. 

INNER  JERUSALEM.  By  A.  Goodrich 

FREER,  Author  of  "  Outer  Isles."  Illustrated,  demy  8vo.  price  12s.  6d.  net. 
Miss  Goodrich  Freer  writes  of  Jerusalem  rather  from  the  historical  than  the 
religious  standpoint.  She  describes  the  Jerusalem  of  to-day,  its  various  creeds  and 
races,  its  inner  life,  Jewish,  Moslem,  and  christian,  all  of  which  she  ha<  had  unusual 
opportunities  for  observing  during  a  long  residence  in  the  Holy  City,  devoted 
entirely  to  the  study  of  its  life  in  every  aspect,  opportunities  which  her  linguistic 
attainments  have  enabled  her  to  utilise  to  the  utmost. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  ANCESTOR. 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  County  and  Family  History,  Heraldry,  and 
Antiquities. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  BARRON,  F.S.A. 
No.  XI.    Imp.  8vo.  Illustrated,  5s.  net. 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
IN  THE  BISHOP'S  CARRIAGE.    By  Miriam 

Michelson.  Illustrated. 

*9*  The  Best  Selling  Book  in  the  United  States. 

PATHS   OF  JUDGMENT.    By  Anne  Douglas 

Sedgwick,  Author  of  "  The  Rescue,"  "  The  Confounding  of  Camelia,"  &c. 

VERANILDA.     By   George   Gissing,   Author  of 

"  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft."  [Second  Impression. 

Mr.  H.  C.  WELLS  says  in  the  Sphere:  "  Gissing's  maturest,  latest,  and  most 
deliberately  conceived  book." 

THE    PRISONER    OF  MADEMOISELLE. 

By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Author  of  "  Barbara  Ladd,"  &c. 

ARCHERS  OF  THE  LONG  BOW.   By  Arthur 

Moore,  Author  of  "  The  Knight  Punctilious,"  &C. 
"  It  is  not  often  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  book  of  such  healthy 
rresponsible  fun." — Daily  News. 

THE   DIVINE   FIRE.    By  May  Sinclair,  Author 

of  "  Two  Sides  of  a  (Question,"  &c. 
11  It  is  a  careful  work  of  art,  and  should  hang  on  the  line  among  the  best  literary 
portraits  of  the  year." — Bookman, 

THE  BANDOLERO.    By  Paul  Gwvnne,  Author 

of  "  Marta,"  &c. 

"  A  stirring  tale,  written  in  vigorous  and  picturesque  style  ;  a  wonderful,  vivid, 
and  interesting  picture  of  Spanish  life."—  Outlook. 


CHRISTMAS    EVE    ON   LONESOME.  By 

John  Fox,  Author  of  "  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come."  With 
Coloured  Illustrations.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 


A  HARVEST  OF  CHAFF.    By  Owen  Seaman, 

Author  of  "  Borrowed  Plumes,"  &c.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 


SCIENCE      AND  IMMORTALITY. 


By 


Prof.  William  .Oslek,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford  University. 
Price  2s.  6d. 


A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  London. 
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Sampson  Lo^JIarston& Co.'s  List. 

Nearly  Ready.    Super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  16s.  net. 

JAPAN  :  The  Place  and  the  People. 

By  G.  WALDO  BROWNE. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Hon.  Koc.oro  Takahira,  Japanese 
Minister  to  the  United  States. 
Illustrated  with  over  300  Coloured  Plates  and  Photo-Engravings. 


Ready.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

FIVE  GREAT  PAINTERS  OF  THE 
VICTORIAN  ERA: 

Leighton,  Millais,  Burne-Jones,  Watts,  Holman-Hunt. 

By  Sir  WYKE  BAVLISS,  K.B.,  F.S.A., 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 


Library  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

REX   REGUM  : 

A  Painter's  Study  of  the  Likeness  of  Christ  from  the  Time  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  Present. 
,     By  Sir  WYKE  BAYLISS,  K.B.,  F.S.A. 


In  the  Press.    Medium  8vo.  cloth,  15s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 
SIR  RICHARD  SOUTHEY,  F.C.M.G. 

With  2  Photogravure  Plates. 

By  the  Hon.  ALEX.  WILMOT,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Cape  Colony. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

THE  SQUIRREL  INN. 

By  FRANK  STOCKTON,  Author  of  "  The  Late  Mrs.  Wull,"  "The 
Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine." 

Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

WITH    THE    EYES    OF  YOUTH. 

Bv  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


London  :   SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


»D. 


TO-DAY 


THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE-JOURNAL 

(Every  Wednesday,  Price  2d.) 

Contains  in  its  issue  dated  October  26th : 
THE   EVILS  OF  CANADIAN  EMIGRATION. 

CYCLING   IN   SICILY.    By  Israel  Zangwill. 
THE   LOST   SOUL,    Uy  Owen  Oliver. 
PEOPLE:    PLEASANT  AND  UNPLEASANT. 
By  Cecil  Claridge. 
A  TRAGEDY  OF  BELIEFS.    By  Eusebia  Dinnen. 
"TRAVEL  TALK." 
MOTORS  AND  MOTORINGS.    By  W.  E.  H.  Humphreys. 
BOOKS.  j  CLUB  CHATTER. 

CITY  CHATTER.  MASCULINE  MODES. 

CHESS.  !  CARDS. 


All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 


NOW  READY,  6d.  net,  the  NOVEMBER 
Number  of  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  a 
beautifully  illustrated  Record,  Guide, 
and  Magazine  for  everybody  interested 
in  books.  It  is  a  What's  What  and 
Who's  Who  of  bookland,  and  it  has 
already  won  a  recognised  position.  It 
has  a  specially  interesting  article,  in 
which  Mr.  Hall  Caine  expounds  the 
mission  of  the  Popular  Novelist  in  our 
day.  Order  from  your  bookseller  or 
newsagent,  or  from  the  publishers, 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co., 
4  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London. 
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NOW  READY. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  and  at  the  Bookstalls, 

LITERARY 

GEOGRAPHY 

By   WILLIAM  SHARP. 

Covered  in  art  vellum  cloth.    Crown  4to.  printed  on  fine  antique 
wove  paper  from  old  Caslon  type,  with  nearly  100  Illustrations  on- 
art  paper.    Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  fascinating  articles  written  by  Mr.  William 
Sharp,  which  hare  been  one  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Magmine"  during 
the  2>ast  eighteen  months,  have  now  been  gathered 
into  one  handsome  volume,  in  a  form  and  at  a 
price  that  will  permit  every  book-lover  to  give 
these  interesting  literary  essays  a,  permanent 
place  on  his  bookshelves. 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  PROSPECTUS  WILL  BE 

SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


OFFICES    OF    THE   "PALL    MALL"  PUBLICATIONS* 

Newton  Street,  Holborn. 

ONE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS  AND 

ANSWERS  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DAY  (Religious,  Political,  and 
Social).  By  William  T.  Nicholson,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Egham.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
Paper  edition,  is. 

"  This  remarkable  litlle  publication  contains  one  hundred  impartial  yet  cleverly 
construed  answers  to  a  similar  number  of  questions  relating  to  the  great  religious, 
political,  and  social  problems  of  the  day." — Oxford  Review. 

"  Many  of  the  author's  remarks  are  shrewd— many  of  his  arguments  and  con- 
clusions are  doubtful  — some  will  be  fiercely  resented.  Readers  will  judge  the  book 
very  differently  according  to  their  particular  tastes  and  opinions.'' 

Glasgtnv  Herald. 
SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Limited,  LONDON. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFO'RD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXHILL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 

Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 

ROEDEAN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  BRIGHTON. 
A  Founder's  Scholarship  will  be  competed  for  in  June,  IQ05.  The  value: 
is  such  as  to  reduce  all  expenses  for  hoard,  laur.drv  and  tuition,  10  .£30  a  year. — 
For  particulars  apply  to  Miss  Wraith,  Roedean  School,  Brighton. 


THE  CORONATION  OF 
HIS    MAJESTY    KING    EDWARD  VII. 

Painted  by  EDWIN  ABBEY,  R.A. 


Messrs.  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  beg  to  announce  that 
the  Exhibition  of  this  great  Historical  Picture  is 
NOW  OPEN  from  10  till  s 
At  47  NEW  BOND  STREET  (corner  of  Maddo.x  Street). 
Admission,  including  descriptive  pamphlet,  One  Shilling. 
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CONSOLIDATED  GOLD  FIELDS 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  LTD. 


SHARE  CAPITAL 
Ordinary       ...      -  £2,000,000 
Preference    -  £1,250,000 
First  Mortgage  Debentures  £407,000 


Head  Office  :  8  Old  Jewry,  London,  E  C. 
Branch  Offices:  Paris,  Johannesburg1,  Bulawayo. 


Chairman:    LORD  HARRIS. 


Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  the  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South 
Africa,  Limited,  will  be  held  at  the  City  Terminus 
Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday, 
November  8th,  1904,  at  noon. 

The  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1904,  states  that  the  realised  net  profit 
on  the  operations  of  the  Company,  after  deducting 
Debenture  Interest  and  all  outgoings,  shows  a  balance 
to  credit  of  ^383,226  2s.  gd.,  out  of  which  the  divi- 
dend on  the  Preference  Shares,  Income  Tax,  and 
French  Government  Taxes  have  been  provided,  leaving 
^282,865  12s.  8d.,  which,  with  the  amount  brought 
forward  from  last  year,  viz.  ^1,976, 948  13s.  gd., 
shows  a  total  balance  of  ,£2,259,814  6s.  3d. 

The  Directors  are  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend 
that  a  cash  dividend  at  the  rate  of  12^  per  cent,  per 
annum,  free  of  Income  Tax,  be  paid  on  the  2,000,000 
Ordinary  Shares,  amounting  to  ,£250,000,  leaving 
,£2,009,814  6s.  5d.  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit 
of  the  current  year's  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  realised  profit,  the 
Company's  Share  Investments  (apart  from  any  appre- 
ciation in  value  on  properties  and  ventures)  show  on 
current  market  prices  a  further  large  unrealised 
profit. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Shareholders  on  Monday,  October  31st,  and  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  November  8th,  at  noon. 

Copies  of  the  Report,  containing  full  information 
as  to  the  Company's  position,  Balance  Sheet  and 
Accounts,  and  Reports  by  the  Joint  Managers  and 
Consulting  Engineer,  have  been  issued  to  Share- 
holders, and  application  for  Copies  can  be  made  at 
the  Company's  Offices  in  London  and  Paris. 

By  Order, 

JAMES  C.  PRINSEP, 
H.  L.  SAPTE, 

Joint  Secretaries. 

Dated  October  29th,  1904. 


ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

From  the  Directors'  Report  for  September,  1904. 
Gold  Recovered. 

BULLION.  FINE  GOLD. 

From                  Total.  Per  ton  milled.  Total.  Per  ton  milled. 

Ozs.  .  Dwts.  O7.S.  Dwts. 

Mill                                12, 707-39  10-231  10,794-975  8-f9t 

1  ailings           ..       ..       2,881-42  2'3i9  2,354*879  1*896 

Slimes    ..       ..        ..          924-36  0744  757*858  o'6io 

Own  Concentrates     ..          599*96  0*483  582-338  0*469 

Total  from  own  Ore  ..  17,113-13  13*777  14,490-050  n'666 
Purchased  Concentrates     1,663-99  -sssiii  1,643-228  ■  

18,777-12  16,133-278 

Expenditure  and  Revenue. 

170  Stamps  crushed  24,841  tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 

Amount.  Per  ton  milled. 

£      s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Mining  Account  (including  Development)         ..    15,962  11    2  o  12  10*221 

Milling  Account         ..        ..        ..        ..        ..      3,333  19    5  02  8'2ii 

Cyaniding  and  Chlorination  Accounts  (including 

Vanning)    ..       ..       ..    _  ..;      ..       ..     4,176    36  03  4-348 

General  Expenses  (including  Maintenance)       ..      1,778  19  10  01  5*188 

25,251  13  it  10  3-968 

Profit  on  Working      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    36,009    50  18  11-901 

61,260  18  11  29  3-869 

REVENUE. 

Amount.  Per  ton  milled. 

Gold  Accounts —  £      s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

From  Mill  ..       ..       ..   45, 4°'    84  <  16   6  643 

From  Tailings     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     9,920   37  0    7  '1*843 

From  Slimes        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     3,183   00  02  6-752 

From  Own  Concentrates         ..       ..       ..     2,434  it    8  01  1 1*522 

60,939    3  7            29  0-760 

Sundry  Revenue  — 

Rents,  Interest,  Profit  on  Purchased  Con- 
centrates, &c.           ..       ..       ••       ..       321  15  4           00  3*109 

61,260  18  11  29  3*869 

No  provision  has  been  made  in  the  above  Account  for  payment  of  the  10  per  cent. 
Profits  Tax. 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

From  the  MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  September  1904. 

Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources        ..       ..       ..       ..  5,4^5-850025. 

Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources,  per  ton  milled     ..        ..        i2'86i  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  8,500  Tons  Milled. 

Cost.  Cost  per  Ton. 

£     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining                                                             6,181    02  o  14  6-523 

Development  Redemption        ..       ..       ..         85a   00  02  o'ooo 

Crushing  and  Sorting       ..       ..        ..       ..         540  10    9  01  3-262 

Milling         ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        1,363    3  11  03  2*490 

Cyaniding  Sands   ..                                   ..       1,005    84  02  4-388 

,,         Slimes  ..        ..       ..       ..       ..         405    98  00  11*449 

Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses  ..       ..       ..         311  18   5  00  S'807 

10,657  11    3         1    5  0*919 
Profit       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     12,515    23         19  5*363 

23.172  13   6         2  14  6*287 

Value.  Value  per  Ton. 
By  Gold  Account —                                                  £     s.  d.        £  s.  d. 

Mill  Gold        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     13,150   31  1  10  11-298 

Cyanide  Gold  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       9,871    74         13  2-721 

23,021  10   5         2  14  2*019 
Interest  Account     ..       ..       ..        ..       ..  151    31  00  4-268 

23,172  13    6  2  14  6-287 

No  capital  expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  month. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Port  Arthur  continues  to  fall  piecemeal,  but  we  are 
still  without  any  evidence  that  a  final  assault  is 
becoming  possible.  Two  English  ships  have  suc- 
ceeded in  running  the  blockade  with  cargoes  of  meat 
and  ammunition,  and  no  doubt  continual  supplies  filter 
in  from  China.  But  the  plight  of  the  defence  must  be 
terrible.  It  is  known  that  a  large  number  of  dead 
remain  unburied,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  rescuing 
the  wounded.  All  movements  by  night  are  detected  by 
the  searchlights,  which  have  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  defence  of  the  fortress. 
General  Stdssel  and  his  truly  heroic  garrison  have  done 
more  than  enough  for  honour,  but  it  is  for  him  and  him 
alone  to  consider  surrender.  Others  would  do  well  to 
keep  their  advice  to  themselves.  During  last  week 
the  Japanese  have  occupied  the  crests  and  glacis  of 
Lung-shu-shan,  Erh-lung-shan,  and  the  north  part  of 
East  Kee-kwan-shan  :  one  report  asserts  the  explod- 
ing of  a  magazine  by  a  chance  Japanese  shell  with 
a  terrible  loss  of  life  and  another  the  request  from 
the  garrison  for  an  armistice. 

The  position  of  the  two  armies  on  the  Sha-ho  remains 
unchanged.  Hung-pao  Hill  is  held  by  the  Japanese, 
and  Mamelon  Hill  by  the  Russians,  who  also  retain  the 
northern  portion  of  Lin-shin-pu,  while  the  Japanese 
occupy  the  southern.  The  men  live  in  dug-out  canton- 
ments along  the  line  of  contact.  Both  armies  have  re- 
ceived further  reinforcements.  General  Kuropatkin  has 
been  stated  to  have  450,000  men  under  his  command,  of 
whom  32,000  are  at  Vladivostok,  and  68,000  at  Kharbin 
and  on  the  line  of  communications,  leaving  350,000 
available  for  the  army  in  the  field.  The  number  must, 
however,  have  been  over-estimated.  General  Linie- 
vitch  is  reported  to  have  taken  over  the  command 
of  the  First  Manchurian  Army.  Neither  army  appears, 
at  present,  inclined  to  take  the  offensive,  though  there 
are  rumours  of  Japanese  movements  to  the  east  and 
west.  The  Russians  maintain  a  constant  artillery  and 
rifle  fire  on  the  Japanese  positions,  and  have  made 
several  minor  reconnaissances. 


The  one  detail  that  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  commission  on  the  North  Sea  affair 
is  still  unsettled  ;  and  for  once  in  a  way  rumour  has 
been  silent.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
national  prejudices  are  less  active  in  arbitration 
awards  than  in  non-judicial  affairs,  and  the  verdict  of 
the  commission,  which  is  to  be  by  majority,  is  not  a- 
little  likely  to  depend  on  the  chairman  whom  the 
Russian,  British,  American  and  French  commissioners- 
may  appoint.  The  terms  of  reference  are  adequate. 
The  commission  will  take  evidence  and  report  on  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  disaster,  and  will  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility and  degree  of  responsibility.  The  weakness- 
of  the  arrangement  lies  in  the  extreme  slowness  with 
which  it  has  been  carried  out.  At  the  present  rate 
the  verdict  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  given  till  January 
when  at  least  some  of  those  culpable,  if  personal  cul- 
pability be  fixed,  may  be  on  the  eve  of  a  naval  battle. 

The  coincidence  of  the  King's  birthday  and  Lore" 
:  Mayor's  Day  never  offered  a  better  text  than  this  year. 
!  Everyone,  except  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  who  could  hardly 
[  select  this  subject,  spoke  on  the  peace  of  nations  and 
the  troubles  of  diplomacy.    If  speakers  in  the  French 
Chamber  showed  inclination  perpetually  to  interpolate- 
compliments  to  the  King  as  the  great  peace-maker,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  no  very  difficult  task 
to  prove  the  worth  of  the  King's  recent  contributions  to 
both  peace  and  diplomacy.  The  custom  of  keeping  back 
State  secrets  for  display  on  9  November  is  either  dis- 
appearing or  important  things  do  not  happen  about 
this  date  ;  and  the  absence  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  will 
not  be  about  for  several  days,  further  took  off  the  edge 
of  expectancy.    However  no  alderman  ever  more  typi- 
cally expressed  -  civic  morality  than  when  Alderman 
Strong  rolled  out  amid  cheers  the  newly  discovered 
j  quotation  "  If  England  to  herself  do  rest  but  true.*' 
!  Happily  on  the  North  Sea  incident,  with  which  he 
chiefly  concerned  himself,   Lord  Lansdowne  was  able 
to  speak  with  no  less  authority  than  the  Prime  Minister  ; 
and  no  one  could  have  better  instilled  the  duty  of  giving 
an  opponent  credit  for  honesty. 

One  passage  in  his  temperate  and  lucid  review  of  the- 
case  was  not  a  little  remarkable.  After  saying  that  the- 
attack  had  in  the  first  instance  seemed  a  "  culpable 

I  blunder"  he  continued  "  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the 
evidence  which  has  lately  come  to  our  knowledge  has 
been  of  a  kind  which  has  satisfied  us  that  the  Russian 
Government  in  good  faith  believed  that  the  facts  were 

I  of  a  kind  wholly  different  from  what  we  had  supposed.' 
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them  to  be  ".  What  is  this  new  evidence  ?  We  can 
be  sure  that  the  fishermen  who  declared  that  a  torpedo- 
boat  stayed  watching'  them  have  been  cross-examined 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry.  May  it  not  be  that 
the  disregard  by  some  of  the  boats  of  the  regulation  I 
which  orders  the  carrying-  of  lights  caused  even  the  fisher- 
men for  a  while  to  mistake  their  own  boats  for  torpedo-  j 
boats?  The  Russians  maybe  fell  into  the  same  error,  not 
an  impossible  one  if  the  searchlights  were  badly  managed  ; 
hence  the  conviction  of  the  Russian  Government  that 
craft  of  this  kind  were  present.  This  would  explain 
the  mistake  but  not  of  course  reduce  the  responsibility. 
In  one  other  point  Lord  Lansdowne  made  timely  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fairness  of  the  Russian  Government 
and  his  words  in  this  reference  too  should  help  to  dissi- 
pate an  irritating  prejudice.  Since  20  July  no  British 
ship  has  been  seized,  though  in  very  many  cases  the 
vessels  have  been  stopped  and  the  papers  have  been 
examined. 

He  also  made  the  very  satisfactory  announce- 
ment that  ,  Russia  has  on  our  representations  re- 
moved from  her  list  of  articles  absolutely  contraband 
all  foodstuffs  "besides  articles  of  other  description". 
These  etceteras  probably  do  not  include  coal,  or  Lord 
Lansdowne  would  have  been  glad  to  say  so  specifically, 
after  all  the  trouble  there  has  been  about  it.  Food- 
stuffs are  by  far  the  most  important  concession  that 
could  be  made  to  us.  .  As  to  these  we  have  a  very 
obvious  interest  in  keeping  them  free  to  be  carried  by 
neutrals  ;  the  only  exception  being  when  they  are 
for  the  army  or  fleet  and  the  war  purposes  of  the 
belligerent.  But  of  all  people  we  have  least  to  lose 
from  coal  being  made  absolutely  contraband.  As 
neutrals  it  may  be  irksome  that  Russia  makes  coal 
absolutely  contraband  :  but  if  we  were  at  war  we  should 
find  it  very  convenient  if  the  rule  adopted  by  Russia 
were  admitted.  In  that  event  we  should  not  object  to 
Russia's  view  as  to  coal  so  strongly  as  we  do  now, 
though  our  Admiralty  Regulations  do  distinguish  ab- 
solute from  conditional  according  to  destination.  In 
1870  Bismarck  objected  to  our  exporting  coal  to  any 
part  of  France  for  similar  reasons  as  those  of  Russia 
in  this  war. 

We  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  on  his 
speech,  which  displayed  considerable  ignorance  of 
military  matters.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  cor- 
diality with  which  the  Black  Watch  were  treated  in 
Edinburgh  ;  and  he  would  like  to  see  the  Middlesex 
Regiment  at  the  Tower  of  London  and  the  Liverpool 
Regiment  in  Liverpool,  a  wish  which  will  hardly 
be  echoed  by  the  officers  of  the  two  last-named 
regiments.  The  recruiting  depot  of  the  Black  Watch 
is  at  Perth,  so  the  case  of  that  corps  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  other  two  corps  in  London  and  at  Liverpool,  is 
by  no  means  parallel,  though  the  depot  of  the  Liverpool 
Regiment  is  at  Warrington.  The  experiment  of  quarter- 
ing regiments  in  the  large  towns  from  which  they  have 
been  recruited  has  often  been  tried  ;  and  the  result  has 
usually  been  a  large  amount  of  crime,  mostly  absence, 
with  an  average  of  something  like  fifty  prisoners  a  day  ! 
The  temptations  to  be  absent  are  very  great  ;  and  the 
fines  are  often  caused  by  the  absentee's  friends  and 
boon  companions.  The  case  of  a  country  battalion 
quartered  in  its  own  county  is  altogether  different  from 
the  case  of  such  recruiting  centres  as  London  and  other 
large  towns.  In  the  first  place  the  country  regiments 
are  usually  much  better  behaved  than  those  recruited 
in  large  towns  ;  and  the  homes  of  the  majority  of 
the  men,  say,  of  the  Buffs  at  Dover  or  the  Hampshire 
at  Portsmouth,  are  not  usually  within  reasonable  reach 
of  the  barracks  as  they  are  in  the  large  towns.  Hence 
the  temptation  to  be  absent  is  not  nearly  so  great. 

M.  Delcasse's  interpretation  of  what  the  Anglo-  : 
French  agreement  had  done  for  France  in  Morocco  j 
should  not  increase  the  popularity  of  the  agreement  in 
England.  "  England  ",  he  said  specifically,  "  has  given 
up  to  France  her  position  in  Morocco".  Whatever  we 
think  of  the  agreement  that  is  the  position  in  Morocco  ; 
and  if  we  accept  M.  Delcassd's  view  of  the  French 
Empire,  the  concessions  in  Morocco  are  worth  to 
France  much  greater  sacrifices  than  she  has  made  in 
other  regions  :  "  It  is  through  her  colonies  that  France  is  | 


a  world  power,  but  by  her  African  empire  that  she  is  sure 
of  remaining  so."  There  will  indeed  be  a  fine  solidity 
about  the  North  African  part  of  the  French  Empire 
when  Algeria  is  relieved  from  the  threat  of  Moorish 
tumult.  So  far  as  public  evidence  goes  it  has  seemed 
that  France  has  been  slow  in  taking  the  admirable 
opportunities  which  were  opened  in  Moorish  affairs 
immediately  after  the  agreement  was  signed.  But  M. 
Delcasse  in  every  word  he  said  on  the  subject  proved 
his  determination  to  carry  through  to  the  end  and  as 
speedily  as  may  be  this  policy  of  "  pacific  penetration  ". 
No  gentle  art  was  ever  better  labelled. 

If  General  Andre,  who  endured  the  smart,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to  M.  Syveton, 
M.  Combes,  who  reaped  the  advantage,  might  have 
done  so  with  an  admirable  grace.  What  a  Christian  he 
would  have  proved  himself  in  showing  no  resentment 
against  the  enemy  who  had  saved  him  at  the  cost  of  a 
colleague.  M.  Syveton's  stupid  piece  of  blackguardism 
spoilt  everything.  On  behalf  of  its  proper  dignity  the 
Chamber  was  forced  to  make  such  violence  react 
against  the  party  from  which  it  proceeded.  A  second 
scene  was  avoided  by  a  committee's  decision  not  to  vote 
the  prosecution  of  M.  Syveton  ;  and  the  simple  motion 
pronouncing  "the  suspension  of  parliamentary  im- 
munity in  regard  to  M.  Syveton"  covered  the  case. 
Of  course  outside  the  Chamber  a  crop  of  duels  are 
talked  of ;  but  it  will  be  a  pity  if  anyone  encourages 
even  by  the  duel  "  a  bootjacks  at  half  a  mile"  such 
efforts  at  notoriety. 

The  ordinary  Englishman  has  no  test  by  which  to 
judge  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac.  Such  a  career  as  his  is 
impossible  in  England.  Papers  are  not  established 
here  to  express  a  man's  personality,  nor  is  journalism 
either  a  step  to  politics  or  a  retreat  therefrom,  and 
our  history  has  been  more  humdrum.  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac  was  a  famous  journalist  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  A  few  years  later  he  was  one  of  the 
Empress'  chamberlains.  The  militant  patriotism  which 
he  expressed  with  such  vigour  in  the  "Pays"  and 
"  L'Autorite  "  he  had  occasion  to  prove  in  a  very 
unjournalistic  manner  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  when  he  gave  up  valuable  employment  to 
enlist  in  a  Zouave  regiment.  Less  heroically  he  exhi- 
bited the  same  militancy  by  taking  part  as  principal  or 
second  in  some  seventy  odd  duels.  It  is  clearly  not 
fair  to  judge  such  a  man — "with  his  flowers  to  praise 
and  his  weeds  to  blame  " — by  the  extreme  periods  in 
which  he  had  indulged  for  the  last  twenty  years  in 
"L'Autorite".  With  him  the  pen  was  ever  a  "pis 
aller  ". 

The  representative  nature  of  the  national  convention 
held  on  Thursday  in  Pretoria  makes  more  serious  the 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  empire  which  the  motion 
implied.  These  160  delegates,  representing  muni- 
cipalities, chambers  of  commerce,  and  agriculture,  met 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  Asiatic  traders  and  the  very 
object  of  the  meeting  suggests  the  irpuiTor  i/^Ocos.  Among 
"  Asiatic  traders  "  are  included  Indian  members  of  the 
empire  who  may  be  not  less  cultured,  and  in  fact  are 
often  very  much  more  cultured  in  every  sense,  than  past 
or  prospective  white  immigrants  into  this  or  that 
colony.  Anyway  they  are  integral  members  of  the 
empire  and  the  question  of  their  liberty  can  only 
be  the  concern  of  an  Imperial  Parliament.  But  it 
is  an  outrage  against  the  idea  of  empire  that  a 
commercial  and  industrial  convention  in  a  small  colony 
such  as  the  Transvaal  should  pass  a  motion  dumping 
Indian  citizens  with  aliens  and  insisting  that  all 
should  be  put  under  the  disabilities  named  in  the 
Foreign  Labour  Importation  Act.  Lord  Milner  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  cannot  begin  to  consider  any 
such  expression  of  opinion  until  the  recommendation  is 
restricted  to  Asiatics  who  are  not  included  in  the 
empire.  But  the  position  is  not  the  less  serious  because 
the  convention  fails  to  see  the  grossness  of  its  concep- 
tion. An  organism  is  in  real  danger  when  any  part 
ceases  to  be  conscious  of  its  organic  nature. 

That  most  hard-worked  of  cliches,  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  has  begrun  to  give  way  to  "  the  prestige  of 
former  victories".  Everywhere  during  this  election 
season  existing  majorities  have  been  expanded  :  in 
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Canada,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Italy.  In  America 
generally  the  party  in  office  has  always  a  strong  initial 
advantage  :  the  odds  are  on  the  dealer  and  nothing 
but  some  vital  cause  of  dissatisfaction  is  likely  to  count 
against  possession.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  swept  every 
province  with  the  exception  of  Ontario,  where  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  "United  Empire  Loyalists"  are 
centred,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  and  the  Liberal 
victory  is  the  measure  of  Canadian  satisfaction  in  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  Dominion.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  astuteness,  to  use  the  vague  word,  in  avowing 
an  enthusiasm  for  imperial  taxation,  robbed  Mr.  Borden 
of  the  chance  of  success  which  might  have  been  his  if 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  not  thus  glozed  some  of  his 
previous  words  and  acts.  The  Liberal  ministry  enters 
on  its  third  term  of  office  with  an  increased  majority. 
One  of  the  results  that  will  be  most  eagerly  watched 
will  be  the  bearing  of  M.  Bourassa  and  his  party. 

President  Roosevelt  had  an  even  more  overwhelming 
victory  than  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  ;  and  the  general  dis- 
interest in  the  election  gave  way  in  the  end  to  enthu- 
siasm for  a  man  the  people  had  heard  of.  No  party 
has  so  swept  the  polls  since  President  Lincoln's  election 
thirty  years  ago.  The  Republicans  will  have  a  majority 
of  more  than  a  hundred  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  twenty  in  the  Senate.  The  Democratic  party  is  for 
the  time  almost  extinct,  as  any  party  deserves  to  be  when 
it  fails  to  represent  anything.  This  election,  we  are  told, 
has  been  unprecedentedly  calm  and  pure.  It  cost 
either  side  apparently  a  "  cool  "  million,  no  doubt  all 
spent  "in  righteousness",  as  Colonel  Hay  would 
describe  it.  And  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  have 
been  murdered  in  the  process  of  the  election  ;  so  the 
United  States  are  "coming  along".  Is  it  not  un- 
fortunate that  this  highly  civilised  country,  which  is  about 
to  call  a  peace  conference,  cannot  make  a  President 
without  having  election  judges  shot  dead  by  a  deputy 
and  so  forth  ?  Some  one,  we  observe,  noted  the 
absence  of  all  reference  to  England  in  the  campaign  as 
a  striking  testimony  to  improved  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  On  the  principle,  apparently,  that  if 
you  cannot  say  anything  pleasant,  better  say  nothing. 
Well,  that  is  an  improvement,  certainly. 

In  the  Italian  election  the  solid  but  not  overwhelming 
success  of  the  Ministerialists  is  not  a  result  of  very 
much  importance  ;  nor  is  the  rather  unexpected  ability 
of  the  Socialists  to  keep  their  level  of  strength.  Party 
politics  in  Italy  are  rather  worse  than  party  politics 
in  most  other  places  ;  and  certainly  they  have  little 
effect  worth  considering  outside  Italy.  But  a  principle  of 
real  importance  is  involved  in  the  policy  of  the  stricter 
Catholics  on  the  question  of  voting  ;  and  on  this  point 
the  evidence  is  conflicting".  For  the  first  time  candi- 
dates calling  themselves  Clericals  have  come  forward 
and  two  have  been  elected  ;  also  the  percentage  of 
votes  recorded  throughout  the  country  is  said  to  be 
much  above  the  average,  which  would  suggest  some 
greater  freedom  among  clerical  voters.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Conservatives,  on  whose  behalf  clerical  influ- 
ence would  be  exercised,  have  lost  several  seats,  and  a 
second  ballot  is  necessary  in  the  Pope's  native  place,  for 
which  Count  Macola  was  last  time  returned  by  a  heavy 
majority. 

Were  the  matter  less  serious,  the  humour  of  Mr. 
Macnamara's  plaint  against  the  Progressives  of  the 
L.C.C.  would,  we  fear,  appeal  to  us  even  more  than 
his  argument.  It  is  certainly  very  hard  on  Mr. 
Macnamara  to  be  out  in  the  cold  while  these  things 
are  going  forward  in  the  Council  ;  and  all  of  it  the 
work  of  his  dear  brother  Progressives  !  However, 
it  would  be  unfair  not  to  recognise  Mr.  Macnamara's 
courage  when  he  publicly  condemns  the  anti-educa- 
tional policy  of  the  Progressives  in  declining  to 
deal  with  defective  "voluntary"  schools  until  a  more 
convenient  season.  This  means  that  large  numbers  of 
children  will  go  on  attending  school  in  unhealthy  and 
unsuitable  buildings,  and  the  managers  will  not  know 
how  they  stand  or  what  will  be  expected  of  them,  and 
there  can  be  nothing  but  the  miserable  inefficiency  of 
uncertainty  until  the  Progressives  deem  the  right 
moment  to  have  come  for  a  party  stroke.  Emphatically 
we  do  not  regard  their  delay  as  in  any  way  in  the  in- 


terests of  the  Church.  A  more  barefaced  piece  of  par- 
tisanship there  has  never  been  :  in  the  face  of  their  own 
education  committee,  which  caring  for  the  schools  first 
advised  immediate  action,  the  Progressives  insist  on 
hanging  up  the  whole  matter  solely  in  order  to  improve 
a  party  cry.  Plain  enough  behind  all  this  are  the 
managers  of  the  Liberal  party.  An  L.  C.  C.  manifesto 
on  the  Church  schools  would  coincide  very  prettily  with 
a  general  election.  No  doubt  the  Liberal  leaders  will 
want  it  for  London  purposes.  Does  this  view  com- 
mend itself  to  Mr.  Haldane's  single-minded  zeal  for 
education  ? 

The  Slater  case  is  even  yet  only  partially  finished. 
Osborn  the  solicitor  is  again  to  be  put  on  his  trial  at 
the  next  Sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  the 
jury  not  having  been  able  to  agree  as  to  him.  Slater 
himself  had  been  acquitted  at  an  earlier  stage  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury 
of  his  being  legally  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  But 
the  judge  did  not  spare  the  strongest  censures  of  his 
moral  responsibility  in  running  an  affair  of  so  despicable 
a  character.  The  men  who  were  actually  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  were  the  manager,  Henry,  and  three  other  of  the 
minor  villains  of  the  piece  ;  and  as  Henry  only  received 
twelve  months  with  hard  labour,  two  of  them  six,  and 
the  third  three,  they  got  off  very  lightly.  Less  serious 
offences  have  often  been  punished  much  more  severely. 
The  judge  said  the  prosecution  had  smashed  an  illegiti- 
mate concern.  But  it  does  not  smash  others  in  similar 
business  who  will  benefit  by  the  fall  of  the  head  of  their 
wretched  calling.  Their  evidence  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  in  divorce  cases  ;  and  as  the  Divorce  Court  is 
the  chief  cause  of  their  existence,  to  enact  this  would 
most  likely  be  the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

Mr.  Firth  has  succeeded  in  the  Chair  of  History  at 
Oxford  a  line  of  men  more  famous  than  himself ;  but 
if  the  ambitions  which  he  sketched  in  his  inaugural 
address  be  in  any  way  fulfilled  he  will  be  more  than  a 
worthy  successor,  whatever  his  personal  contribu- 
tions to  historical  literature.  He  charges  against  the 
teaching  of  history  in  Oxford  that  it  does  not,  and  is 
not  likely  to,  produce  historians.  The  history  school 
should  do  more  than  give  a  general  education,  should 
have  a  more  specialised  ambition  ;  and  Mr.  Firth 
sketched  several  methods  by  which  genuine  research 
should  be  fostered.  His  desire  is  to  gather  round  him 
a  special  class  of  men  who  will  co-operate  with  him  in 
real  research,  in  the  production  of  evidence  ;  and  he 
has  an  admirable  scheme  for  exhibiting  to  them  the 
richness  of  the  field  and  the  paucity  of  diggers.  But 
the  men  are  the  difficulty.  How  is  a  professor  to  save 
any  remnant  of  those  whose  final  school  is  their  last 
event  at  Oxford  ?  The  new  research  degrees  may  do 
something  ;  but  the  gist  of  Mr.  Firth's  plea  is  for  leave 
to  make  research  work  and  original  work  tell  in  the 
school  itself.  He  desires,  as  every  one  should  desire, 
a  further  remove  from  the  examination  ideal. 

We  have  still  to  wait  a  year  or  two  before  the 
scientific  result  of  the  expedition  of  the  "Discovery" 
can  be  properly  assessed,  and  Captain  Scott  in  his 
lecture  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Monday  was  content  for 
the  most  part  to  talk  round  the  admirable  photo- 
graphs which  he  showed.  But  he  threw  fresh  light 
on  the  magnetic  investigations  which  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  considered  the  essential  object  of 
the  voyage,  and  gave  some  account,  which  all  the 
reports  of  the  speech  omitted,  of  the  fauna  observed 
during  the  expedition.  In  every  way  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  science  were  made  on  the  sledge 
journey  undertaken  by  Captain  Scott  and  three  others 
when  the  further  west  point  was  reached  at  the  end  of 
1903.  The  little  party  must  have  touched  romance  of  a 
rare  quality  when  on  this  expedition  they  found  them- 
selves on  the  line  dividing  the  pole  from  the  magnetic 
pole  and  the  compass  pointed  south  instead  of  north. 
At  that  moment  Captain  Scott  was  "  a  stout  Cortez  ". 
Captain  Scott  protested  that  it  rained  medals.  But  no 
sort  of  service  does  a  concrete  emblem  more  become. 
For  two  winters  the  crew  and  ship  "dared  extreme 
occasions",  and  "never  one  betrayed".  What  a 
chance  for  the  designer  of  the  medals  the  photographs 
suggested. 
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There  were  practically  no  notorious  names  in  the 
Honour  List  of  last  Tuesday.  The  only  addition  to 
the  Privy  Council  was  Sir  A.  Acland  Hood  M.P.,  the 
■chief  Government  whip.  It  is  curious  that  an  officer  of 
(party  influential  above  any  member  outside  the  inner 
ring  of  the  cabinet  should  be  unrecognised  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  outside  public  has  the  mistiest  view  of 
'the  duties  of  a  chief  whip  ;  it  has  no  idea  that  it  is  his 
'business  to  be  perfectly  informed  as  to  the  aims  and 
-ambitions  of  all  the  members  of  the  party  who  have  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Sometimes  a  chief  whip  is  asked 
outright  by  some  member  who  is  getting  discon- 
tented for  a  knighthood  or  baronetcy.  Sir  Alexander 
Acland  Hood  is  a  vigorous  and  opinioned  whip,  and 
he  quite  deserves  the  honour  paid  him.  We  are 
■delighted  to  see  that  Mr.  R.  S.  Gundry's  great  services 
to  this  country  in  China  receive  recognition.  Never 
has  a  C.B.  been  better  conferred.  Admiral  Sir  John 
IFisher's  work  is  emphasised  once  more. 

Celebrating  the  King's  birthday  is  comparatively  a 
simple  affair  at  the  clubs  and  hotels,  where  the  illumina- 
tions are  managed  by  electric  light.  It  is  a  different 
thing  quite  when  on  a  blusterous  evening  you  strive  to 
announce  "  God  Save  the  King"  by  the  old-fashioned 
gas  jets  fastened  to  the  balcony.  Apsley  House,  for 
"instance,  on  Wednesday  made  heroic  effort  to  do  the 
thing  well.  But  owing  to  the  gusty  weather  it  was 
evidently  found  very  hard  to  get  the  whole  of  the  scroll 
"  God  Save  the  King  "  lit  up  at  the  same  time.  Not- 
withstanding large-hearted  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
lighter,  no  sooner  was  one  word  lit  up  than  the  next  was 
in  gloom  ;  and  when  the  wind  blew  furiously  a  man 
behind  each  word  would  hardly  have  been  enough.  We 
.almost  wonder  the  London  County  Council  has  not  pro- 
posed to  take  this  illumination  business  in  hand. 

We  are  all  in  favour  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  allego- 
ries and  all,  and  would  not  trouble  to  find  any  particular 
■reason  for  our  belief  in  it.  "There  is  no  damned  merit 
•about  it  "  applies  here  just  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  ;  and  "  credo  quia  absurdum  " 
iis  an  intelligible  protestation.  But  it  is  surely  a  strange 
thing  that  among  Radicals,  who  object  on  principle  to 
•customs  which  have  survived  the  reason  of  their  being, 
none  protests  against  such  patently  useless  ceremonies 
as  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show.  Why  object  to  the  trial 
•of  a  peer  by  his  peers  and  approve  the  empty  pageantry 
■of  this  procession  ?  As  things  are,  protests  are  left  to 
•enraged  "  ratepayers  "  who  demand,  as  an  equivalent 
for  their  contributions,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  walk 
from  the  Temple  to  the  Mansion  House  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  on  this  as  on  other  days  ;  or  to  the  dilettante 
amateur  whose  logic  is  offended  because  the  Greek 
arts  are  represented  by  a  raucous  cockney  whose  dank 
and  tousled  garb  does  not  prevent  him  indulging  in 
cockney  jests.  Last  year's  Show  was  military,  this 
year's  stridently  allegorical  ;  but  why  should  anyone, 
■except  the  philosophic  Radical,  object,  and  why  should 
he  keep  silence  ? 

People  have  been  struck  this  week  by  the  versatility 
of  knowledge  displayed  by  that  "  member  of  the  adver- 
tising staff "  who  is  as  much  at  home  among  Savoy 
delicacies  as  he  is  among  smart  and  costly  furs.  What 
is  there  indeed  he  cannot  guarantee,  we  wonder.  Is  he 
■druggist  as  well  as  furrier  and  bonvivant?  May  we 
next  look  for  his  "  particulars  "  of,  say,  the  best  liver  pill 
at  the  price  on  the  market — we  ask  pardon — "  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to"  the  best  liver  pill?  But  some- 
body has  suggested  to  us  an  entirely  new  field  for  his 
■enterprise.  Why  should  not  men  anxious  to  get  into 
society  and  public  life  and  notice  be  advertised  and 
.guaranteed  in  the  same  manner? 

The  statement  that  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson  had  paid 
^700,000  for  the  "  Standard",  which  appeared  in  cer- 
tain journals,  was  of  course  untrue.  The  sum  which 
Mr.  Pearson  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Messrs.  Johnstone  is 
^300,000  ;  and  he  is  now  forming  a  company  which 
will  buy  from  him  both  the  "Standard"  and  the 
**  St.  James's  Gazette  ".  The  new  company  will  have  a 
working  capital  of  ^100,000.  Some  party  politicians 
will  remember  that  when  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette" 
changed  hands  in  the  'eighties,  the  sum  mentioned  at 
«dubs  was  just  half  a  million. 


OUT  OF  THE  WOOD. 

IT  is  a  happy  sign  that  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  at 
the  Mansion  House  has  been  well  received.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  particular  insight  into  the  public 
mind,  and  we  have  no  exceptional  means  of  gauging 
general  opinion.  We  have  not  the  gift  of  the  foreign 
correspondent,  who  every  day  defines  with  the  most 
admirable  precision  the  "  feeling  in  Russia  "  or 
"opinion  in  Germany  "  or  "  what  people  are  thinking 
in  America ".  To  us  it  has  never  seemed  a  very  easy 
thing  for  one  man  to  know  what  eighty  million 
other  men  are  thinking,  and  we  have  some- 
times wondered  whether  the  explanation  of  "  our 
own  correspondent's  "  cocksureness  is  not  just  this  : 
that  he  never  troubles  himself  about  what  other 
people  think  at  all.  He  knows  his  own  mind  and  that 
is  enough  for  him.  For  ourselves  we  can  only  say  that 
most  of  those  we  have  met  since  Lord  Lansdowne 
spoke  have  expressed  satisfaction  with  what  he  said, 
and  we  note  that  hardly  any,  no  matter  what  his 
politics,  has  condemned  it  utterly.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able, for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  precise  information 
Lord  Lansdowne  gave  us  of  the  reference  to  the  com- 
mission, and  his  indication  of  the  mind  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  North  Sea  matter,  are  not  at  all  in  harmony 
with  very  general  expectations  and  sentiments  of  a 
few  days  ago.  Very  many  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  own 
party  were  plainly  anxious,  if  not  to  treat  the  North 
Sea  incident  as  a  casus  belli,  certainly  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  treat  it  as  anything 
else.  These  people  can  hardly  be  entirely  pacified  by 
Lord  Lansdowne's  statement.  In  fact  they  are  not ; 
they  are  even  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
just  as  well  to  fight  Russia  now,  seeing,  as  they  believe, 
that  we  shall  have  to  fight  her  some  time  ;  and  they 
are  not  altogether  satisfied  that  this  country  has  suffi- 
ciently vindicated  its  dignity.  But  this  little  rebellion 
I  of  soul  is  kept  well  under,  and  apparently  even  the 
I  most  bellicose  is  quite  well  pleased  that  we  are  through 
I  without  war.  The  public  is  beginning  to  think  about 
the  matter  now — before  it  only  felt — and  the  more 
people  think  the  more  they  will  appreciate  what  we  owe 
to  the  Government  for  its  courage  and  coolness  in  an 
exceedingly  unpleasant  situation. 

Lord  Lansdowne  said  nothing  that  could  modify  the 
British  view  of  the  facts  ;  no  evidence  is  forthcoming 
1  to  make  us  believe  that  the  position  in  the  North  Sea 
was  different  from  what  we  have  supposed  it  to  be. 
On  the  facts  as  the  public  knows  them,  it  is  still,  in  spite 
of  the  statement  in  the  "  Novoe  Vremya  ",  as  difficult 
to  explain  the  Russian  attack  as  it  was  before.  But 
Lord  Lansdowne  did  say  one  thing  which  must  have 
weight  with  every  serious  person  and  affect  his  atti- 
tude of  mind  towards  the  Russian  Government.  He 
stated  plainly  that  the  evidence  which  had  recently  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Ministers  was  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  satisfied  him  and  his  colleagues  that  the  Russian 
Government  in  good  faith  believed  that  the  facts  were 
of  a  kind  wholly  different  from  what  the  British 
Government  had  supposed  them  to  be.  This  in  plain 
terms  means  that  our  Government  is  really  convinced 
that  the  Tsar  and  his  Ministers  honestly  believe  that 
the  Baltic  fleet  had  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  their 
opening  fire  when  they  did,  and  that  therefore  the 
injury  done  to  our  fishing  boats  was  a  sad  but  purely 
unfortunate,  and  probably  unavoidable,  accident.  No 
doubt  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  responsible 
men  can  honestly  believe  anything  of  the  kind.  And 
that  is  just  where  appears  the  importance  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  words.  It  was  so  difficult  for  us  to  accept 
that  the  Russian  Government  could  really  believe  what 
seemed  an  impossible  story  that  a  vast  number  have 
held  that  if  they  did  believe,  it  was  only  because  they 
wanted  to  believe.  And  that,  of  course,  left  plenty  of 
room  for  conviction  of  ill  faith  and  imperfect  honesty — 
a  state  of  mind  predisposed  to  anything  but  rest. 
Now,  however,  we  have  Lord  Lansdowne's  deliberate 
statement,  made  with  express  precision,  that  the 
Government  are  convinced,  on  evidence  before  them, 
that  the  Russian  Government  is  perfectly  honest  in  its 
belief.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
everyone  here  will  have  the  decency  to  put  aside  his 
suspicions,  and  accept  with  readiness  and  a  good  grace 
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Lord  Lansdowne's  assurance.  If  he  will  think  a 
little,  he  must  see  that  none  in  this  country  can  be  so 
capable  of  judging  this  matter  as  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  if  he  will  not  accept  Lord  Lansdowne's  assurance 
he  is  charging  the  Foreign  Secretary  with  being  either 
a.  fool  or  a  liar. 

It  is  plain,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  said,  that  the  Russian  j 
Government,  honestly  believing  in  the  justice  of  their  I 
case,  no  other  course  was  possible  but  an  impartial, 
that  is,  an  international  inquiry  ;  and  that  has  been  j 
agreed  upon.      Even   so   England   could   not  have 
accepted  such  a  settlement,  had  Russia  been  churlish  as 
to  other  aspects  of  the  matter  not  in  dispute.    It  was  1 
not   disputable  that   grievous   hurt    had  been  done  j 
to  this   country,  therefore  an   expression   of  regret 
and    compensation    were   required,    irrespective  of 
inquiry  ;  with  both  these  demands  Russia  has  com- 
plied.     On   the   whole   then,  it   seems   to  us  that 
every   element   of  danger    is   now   removed.  This 
country  has  made  no  surrender  ;  we  have  vindicated 
our   position   by    demanding   and    obtaining  certain 
terms  which  we  could  not  allow,  to  be  put  in  dispute  ; 
other  demands,  such  as  the  punishment  of  guilty  parties, 
could  only  be  satisfied  after  impartial  inquiry,  and  that 
inquiry  is  provided  for  in  terms  honestly  accepted  by 
both  countries,  the  Russian  Government  agreeing  that 
ipunishment  shall  follow  conviction  of  guilt  by  the  Com- 
mission.    And  the  sting,  which  might  always  fester  j 
and  cause  bad  matter,  has  been  drawn  by  the  removal 
of  all  arriere  pensee  in  the  British  mind.    Then  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  are  now  out  of  the  wood. 

There  was  one  omission  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  most 
admirable  speech,  which  we  greatly  regret.  He  had 
much  to  say  about  war  and  how  to  avoid  war,  but  he 
said  nothing  of  the  part  played  in  these  days  by  the 
public  and  the  press  in  the  making  of  war  and  peace.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  he  did  not,  for  a  better  occa- 
sion for  a  warning  from  the  Foreign  Minister  on  this 
subject  there  could  not  be.  It  was  the  more  unfortu- 
nate, too,  because  the  omission  was  something  of  a 
blemish  on  the  high  moral  courage  the  Government, 
and  certainly  not  least  Lord  Lansdowne  himself,  have 
shown  throughout  this  crisis.  No  doubt  it  is  a  very 
thankless  thing,  indeed  it  is  a  dangerous  thing,  for 
a  minister  in  democratic  conditions  to  rebuke  the 
public  and  the  press.  The  press  can  ruin  a  public 
man  by  not  reporting  his  speeches,  and  it  takes 
demos  a  very  long  time  to  like  a  man  who  tells  him 
the  truth  about  himself.  But  when  a  politician  has 
become  Foreign  Secretary,  his  position  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  strong  enough  to  despise  all  such  terrors.  No 
man  can  know  better  than  Lord  Lansdowne  that  now  if 
war  is  made  gratuitously,  it  is  not  made  by  Governments 
■  or  aristocracies,  it  is  made  by  the  press  and  by  the 
average  man.  A  few  clear  and  serious  sentences  on 
the  attitude  of  the  popular  press  towards  this  crisis 
would  have  come  with  real  effect.  When  the  "Times" 
becomes  the  exponent  of  a  vulgar  jingoism,  it  is  time 
for  the  leaders  of  the  people  to  speak  out.  Had  not 
both  Governments  involved  in  this  issue  been  determined 
not  to  let  themselves  drift  into  war,  the  tone  of  the 
press  here  and  the  temper  of  at  least  a  section  of  the 
public  would  have  made  war  inevitable. 


THE  INFORMER  IN  FRANCE. 

T^RENCH  Nationalism  is  fortunate  neither  in  its  men 
J-  nor  its  methods.  M.  Syveton  has  managed  to 
spoil  the  best  case  a  party  ever  had  against  its  op- 
ponents and  this  very  unprofessorial  professor  will 
probably  expiate  his  own  offence  in  becoming  seclusion 
for  some  time  to  come.  M.  Combes  on  his  side 
escapes  condemnation  in  Parliament  for  the  moment ; 
but  the  solidity  of  the  Bloc  was  sorely  tried  and  we 
doubt  if  it  will  ever  completely  recover  from  the  shatter- 
ing attack  of  M.  Guyot  de  Villeneuve  and  the  "  Figaro  ". 
It  is  a  strange  comment  upon  our  supposed  friendship 
for  the  French  nation  that  our  newspapers  have  almost 
entirely  refrained  from  giving  their  readers  any  in- 
formation upon  a  series  of  revelations  which  has  shaken 
France  to  its  centre. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  army  is  the  one 
institution  in  which  all  Frenchmen  take  a  pride,  for 


every  man  has  had  to  serve  in  it  and  he  looks  to  it  as 
embodying  the  French  name  before  the  world,  there 
being  no  royal  house  to  play  the  part.  An  insult  to  the 
army  in  France  appears  as  odious  as  with  us  an  insult 
to  the  King,  which  is  of  course  the  real  explanation  for 
the  excitement  over  the  affaire  Dreyfus.  What  then 
must  France  feel  to-day  ?  It  has  now  been  demon- 
strated beyond  denial  that  under  the  present  Minister 
for  War  his  office  has  become  a  centre  for  a  form 
of  delation  as  odious  in  itself  and  almost  as  fatal  in  its 
effects  for  the  victims,  except  so  far  as  the  risk  to  life 
is  concerned,  as  that  described  by  Tacitus. 

By  the  system  which  has  been  in  force  for  four  years 
the  practice  of  "informing"  has  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  public  institution.  But  the  credit  for  its 
invention  cannot  be  given  to  the  War  Office.  It  was 
merely  borrowed  from  a  more  ingenious  source.  To 
the  Grand  Orient  Lodge  of  Freemasons  must  be  attri- 
buted this  happy  idea.  Not  without  reason  has  this 
body  been  named  "  les  Jesuites  du  Bloc  "  and  their  prac- 
tices are  at  least  worthy  of  the  reprobation  that  tradition 
has  showered  upon  their  prototypes.  A  body  of  officers 
in  the  army  who  were  also  Freemasons  was  formed  some 
time  ago  and  took  the  name  of  la  Solidarity  Militaire 
and  it  was  decided  to  issue  a  printed  circular  to  all 
Freemasons  in  the  army  asking  them  for  information 
about  the  political  and  religious  opinions  of  their  brother 
officers.  In  spite  of  strong  protests  by  many  in  the 
lodge  the  circular  was  printed  and  issued.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  moral  infamy  of  this 
proceeding  and  also  on  its  folly  from  a  military  and 
patriotic  point  of  view,  which  probably  had  little  weight 
with  the  half-insane  partisanship  of  its  authors.  We 
regret  for  the  sake  of  a  gallant  and  honourable  service 
that  the  circular  should  have  met  with  any  response, 
but  human  nature  is  weak  and  the  temptation  was 
strong.  Within  a  year  the  lodge  had  secured  informa- 
tion on  12,000  officers  in  different  branches  of  the 
army.  This  information  was  all  duly  entered  and 
docketed  under  the  supreme  direction  of  M.  Vade- 
court  the  secretary  to  the  lodge,  who  has  since 
been  decorated  by  a  grateful  Government  with  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Strange  word  in  this 
connexion  ! 

When  General  Andre  learned  that  the  Freemasons 
were  in  possession  of  all  this  valuable  knowledge  he 
was  fired  to  emulation  and  adopted  the  plan  at  the  War 
Office.  With  the  assistance  of  three  officers,  Colonel 
Jacquot  of  the  Artillery,  Commandant  Bernard,  his  own 
nephew,  and  Captain  Mollin,  he  started  a  Delation 
Bureau  which  was  fed  not  only  from  the  Grand  Orient 
but  also  from  its  own  private  sources  of  information. 
The  dossiers  of  the  officers  in  question  were  all 
duly  entered  in  two  volumes  respectively  known  as 
"Corinth"  and  "Carthage"  corresponding  to  the 
parabolic  sheep  and  goats.  "  Delenda  est  Carthago" 
was  Captain  Mollin's  motto  and  no  man  whose  name 
was  once  found  there  ever  saw  promotion.  The  Free- 
masons were  marked  in  red  and  the  suspects  in  blue. 
There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  full  use  was  made 
of  the  dossiers.  Here  is  one  example  out  of  scores. 
An  officer  is  denounced  (anonymously)  as  "  fanatically 
clerical,  started  off  on  his  arrival  in  garrison  by  solemnly 
taking  the  communion  with  his  family.  His  wife  goes 
to  the  Sisters  for  catechism  ".  This  unfortunate  has 
remained  without  promotion  for  nine  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  Lieutenant  "  d'opinion  franche- 
ment  rdpublicaine "  is  shortly  after  his  application 
for  the  post  comes  to  hand  made  an  instructor  at 
S.  Cyr.  Military  merit  or  inefficiency  in  performing 
military  duties  plays  no  part  in  the  informers'  com- 
munications. The  sole  ground  for  finding  a  place  in 
"Corinth"  or  "Carthage"  is  political  and  religious 
opinion. 

Nor  is  the  action  of  the  accused  officer  himself  always 
taken  into  account.  He  need  hardly  be  a  "  practising 
Catholic,"  which  means  little  enough,  one  communion 
and  confession  a  year  qualifying  for  the  title.  If  he 
sends  his  children  to  a  religious  school  he  is  a  doomed 
man.  An  astonishing  document  is  printed  in  facsimile 
by  the  "  Figaro  "  in  which  all  the  officers  with  families 
in  garrison  at  S.  Brieuc  are  classified  in  two  columns. 
Those  whose  children  attend  the  ecole  libre  (formerly 
Dominicans)  are  put  in  one  column  and  get  five  marks, 
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those  who  send  theirs  to  the  Lycde  are  put  in  another 
and  receive  fifteen,  which  indications  are  all  considered 
and  acted  upon  when  promotions  and  staff  appointments 
come  under  review. 

We  will  give  our  readers  another  instance  of  these 
free  republican  practices.    A  letter  was  produced  from 
C  aptain  Mollin  (not  denied)  addressed  to  his  "  tres  cher  | 
frere  "  Vadecourt  and  enclosing  a  list  of  officers  shortly  ] 
to  be  appointed  to  the  staff  and  asking  for  information 
about  them  in  order  that  "those  who  happen  to  be 
Republicans  may  be  placed  in  agreeable  stations  and  1 
the  others  relegated  to  such  pleasure  resorts  as  Briancon 
and  Gap ",  i.e.  among  the  stormy  solitudes  of  the  I 
Dauphiny  Alps.    This  is  not  the  most  serious  but  it  is 
the  meanest  outcome  of  the  infamous  system  patronised 
and  promoted  by  General  Andre. 

Among  the  "  delatores "  are  preTets,  maires,  pro- 
fessors, and  the  largest  class  of  all,  brother  officers. 
This  is  the  most  lamentable  feature  of  the  affair  but  it 
is  its  inevitable  outcome.  Their  assistance  has  been  in- 
voked and  the  rewards  have  been  certain.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jacquot,  the  head  of  the  Artillery  information 
bureau,  has  been  promoted  out  of  his  turn  and  is  the 
youngest  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service.  Tacitus 
has  left  it  on  record  that  informers  "  per  pnemia  , 
eliciebantur  "  and  opinion  will  blame  less  severely  the 
unfortunates  now  exposed  who  were  tempted  by  pro- 
mises of  reward  than  the  chief  who  offered  them  such 
an  opportunity  of  infamy. 

General  Andre-  in  his  defence  was  unable  to  emulate 
Caligula  who  "  negavit  se  delatoribus  aures  habere". 
On  the  contrary  he  pleaded  necessity  and  M.  Combes 
asserted  that  the  Clericals  had  done  the  same  without 
however  producing  a  tittle  of  proof.  He  himself  is  now 
shown  by  the  production  of  a  document  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  late  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  to  have  been 
warned  by  the  latter  that  such  practices  were  in  pro- 
gress at  the  War  Office  and  should  be  stopped.  This 
M.  Combes  promised  to  effect  but  of  course  never  did  ; 
on  the  contrary  he  has  accepted,  endorsed  and  evidently 
encouraged  it.  The  practice  was  undoubtedly  known  j 
to  some  others  among  the  Ministry  but  not  all.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  this  process  of  delation  having  ! 
been  once  unmasked  can  be  permitted  by  a  generous 
and  high-spirited  people  to  continue,  or  that  the  men 
responsible  for  it  can  be  allowed  much  longer  to  govern  j 
France.  Yet  they  are  still  in  office;  and  for  aught  we  learn  1 
to  the  contrary  the  persecution  of  Catholics  may  rage 
more  vehemently  than  ever  in  the  army  after  the  buffets 
received  by  its  authors. 

It  is  a  bitter  commentary  upon  the  whole  regime  of 
Jacobinism  that  under  it  such  a  plague  should  rage  un- 
checked in  a  service  where  the  point  of  honour  is  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  keen.  That  it  will  lead  to  any 
modification  of  their  views  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobin 
Bloc  we  do  not  in  the  least  believe.  The  obstinate  bigotry 
of  their  creed  is  hardly  matched  by  the  most  relentless 
religious  fanaticism,  as  is  borne  witness  to  by  a  hundred 
acts  of  intolerance  from  the  XVIII  Fructidor  onwards. 
It  was  once  said  by  a  Jacobin  that  the  Republic  had  no 
need  of  savants  or  chemists.  The  embargo  is  now- 
extended  to  men  of  honour. 


THE  KING  OF  AMERICA. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  personality  has  been,  as  we 
anticipated,  the  vital  question  in  the  Presidential 
election.  Everyone  in  the  United  States  knew  some- 
thing about  him  while  only  an  infinitesimal  minority  of 
voters  knew  anything  of  Judge  Parker  except  that  he 
was  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  United  States 
have  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity  during  the  last 
few  years  and  in  consequence  the  natural  tendency  of 
mankind  to  leave  well  alone  has  had  full  play.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  not  a  man  of  genius  but  he  is  a  man  of 
abnormal  activity  in  many  lines  and  therefore  naturally 
appeals  to  the  average  American  to  whom  restless 
activity  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  existence.  The 
President  has  never  exhibited  any  originality  in  his 
methods  or  conceptions,  as  has  Mr.  Bryan,  but  he  has 
thrown  great  vigour  into  his  propagation  of  the  gospel 
of  "thorough".  To  say  that  in  the  United  States  he 
is  therefore   only  preaching  to  the  converted  is  no 


argument  against  the  effectiveness  of  his  method.  In 
commonplace  times  commonplace  men  will  win  as  a 
rule  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  no  exception.  That  he  is  an 
educated  gentleman  and  not  a  mere  machine  man  is  so 
much  to  the  good  and  should  help  to  make  his  last 
term  of  some  effect  in  the  history  of  American  politics. 

The  essential  question  is,  therefore,  not  what  set  of 
political  theories  have  carried  the  day,  for  the  differences 
between  parties  are  of  no  importance,  but  to  what  use 
will  President  Roosevelt  put  the  enormous  majority  he 
has  secured  ?  As  he  has  already  announced  to  the 
world  that  he  will  seek  no  third  term,  he  should  be 
absolutely  uninfluenced  by  the  many  considerations  that 
hedge  the  path  of  possible  reform  for  Presidents  who 
look  for  a  renewal  of  popular  support.  If  he  fails 
then  to  employ  his  much-belauded  strenuousness  to 
some  useful  purpose  he  will  not  rise  above  the  ruck  of 
machine-made  presidents  from  which  at  one  time  he 
was  held  to  be  far  removed.  Some  of  his  own  recent 
proceedings  and  those  of  underlings  countenanced  by 
him  have  not  unnaturally  aroused  suspicion.  His 
selection  of  representatives  on  the  Alaska  Commis- 
sion did  not  help  to  establish  his  reputation  in 
affairs  of  honour  between  nations.  We  tremble  to 
think  what  might  have  been  said  if  a  Russian  or  a 
German  monarch  had  appointed  two  notorious  partisans 
as  fulfilling  the  conditions  in  a  treaty  requiring  "  two 
impartial  jurists  of  repute  ".  His  manipulation  of  the 
Panama  revolution  was  acknowledged  to  be  very 
sharp  practice  and  the  recent  charges  of  collusion 
between  Mr.  Cortelyou  and  the  Trusts  have  been 
repudiated  it  is  true  in  violent  language  but  not 
refuted.  That  purity  in  American  politics  has  received 
no  encouragement  under  the  present  regime  is  unfor- 
tunately only  too  evident  from  the  comments  upon 
the  election  emanating  even  from  Republican  journals, 
which  are  beginning  to  demand  that  a  check  should  be 
placed  by  public  authority  upon  the  enormous  accumu- 
lation and  expenditure  of  election  funds.  We  are  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  finds  "  a  purer 
as  well  as  a  calmer  spirit "  prevailing  than  in  former 
elections,  for  as  a  fact  ten  times  as  much  has  been  spent 
as  was  required  to  beat  Mr.  Bryan  "whose  candidature", 
we  learn  from  the  correspondent  of  the  "  Standard  " 
(old  style),  "caused  and  excused  whatever  expendi- 
ture was  necessary  to  defeat  it  ".  We  need  not  stay  to 
examine  the  strange  theory  of  political  morality  involved 
in  this  remarkable  dictum  which  can  only  mean  that 
politicians  have  a  right  to  decide  when  corruption  is 
justifiable  in  their  own  interests.  But  the  admitted 
facts  appear  to  be  that  about  4^  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  have  been  laid  out  in  this  election  by  both  sides. 
What  this  must  mean  in  the  way  of  illicit  expenditure 
is  appalling  to  contemplate,  even  when  we  deduct  the 
vast  sums  employed  in  methods  accepted  as  normal 
and  correct  by  the  executives  of  both  parties.  At  the 
time  of  writing  thirteen  deaths  are  already  recorded  as 
due  to  the  elections,  and  by  deaths  we  mean  murders. 
We  wonder  then  the  more  where  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  finds 
the  calm  and  purity  he  speaks  of  with  so  much  unction. 
As  this  "bag"  of  thirteen  includes  three  Democratic 
returning-officers  or  polling-clerks  done  to  death  by 
over-zealous  opponents,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  judge  the 
sincerity  of  the  President's  zeal  for  reform  by  the 
severity  or  otherwise  of  his  dealing  with  his  own 
criminal  supporters. 

An  honest  and  persistent  endeavour  to  purify  the 
methods  of  election  might  well  be  the  first  step  in  the 
last  and  most  crucial  stage  of  his  career.  We  have  his 
own  passionate  assurance  that  he  comes  to  his  post 
with  his  hands  absolutely  unfettered.  By  appealing  to 
the  general  good  sense  of  the  American  people  we 
believe  that  he  might  also  do  something  to  remove  two 
grave  scandals  in  their  public  life,  the  appointment  of 
judges  by  public  election  and  the  allotment  of  civil- 
service  posts  by  the  good  pleasure  of  the  party-boss. 
It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  self-complacency  of  the 
ordinary  American  that  he  is  contented  with  a  sj'stem  of 
staffing  the  judiciary  which  this  country  has  abandoned 
since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  vote  of  a  demo- 
cracy is  an  even  worse  method  of  bestowing  judge- 
ships than  the  will  of  a  king.  No  less  is  security  of 
tenure  in  the  Civil  Service  a  necessity  if  thoroughly  good 
work  is  to  be  got  from  it.    The  President  might  also 
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find  scope  for  his  activity  in  a  determined  effort  to 
reform  some  of  the  financial  methods  of  his  country- 
men. If  in  short  he  can  during-  the  next  four  years  do 
something  to  divert  them  from  viewing  political  and 
international  relations  from  the  purely  commercial 
standpoint,  he  will  deserve  well  both  of  his  own  country 
and  the  world  at  large.  It  would  be  unfair  to  assume  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  fail  to  employ  the  power  entrusted  to 
him  to  remedy  some  at  least  of  these  evils  with  which  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  knows  his  country  to  be  cursed. 

In  one  respect  at  all  events  the  election  is  of  interest. 
It  is  a  distinct  ratification  of  the  "  imperialist"  policy. 
This  was  the  one  matter  in  which,  as  Mr.  Bryan  points 
out,  there  was  a  real  difference  between  parties.  Though 
there  would  have  been  no  change  in  the  methods  of 
administering  territories  already  won,  the  victory  of  Mr. 
Parker  would  certainly  have  been  taken  to  indicate  a 
change  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  voters  in  regard  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  be  quite  justified  in  assuming,  as  Mr.  Parker  has 
already  done,  that  he  has  secured  a  vote  of  approval 
for  his  administration  in  general  and  this  involves  a 
distinct  encouragement  to  go  "full  steam  ahead"  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  vigorous  foreign  policy.  We  have 
often  expressed  our  conviction  that  this  country  has 
little  to  gain  in  the  end  from  the  translation  into  action 
of  President  Roosevelt's  views  on  foreign  affairs  though 
it  has  been  the  fashion  among  us  of  late  to  applaud 
Republican  victories  and  to  encourage  the  idea  among 
Americans  that  we  look  upon  the  Democratic  party  as 
less  friendly  to  us  than  the  Republican.  This  we  believe 
to  be  a  delusion  only  one  degree  more  mischievous  than 
the  notion  that  an  enterprising  foreign  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  re-elected  President  will  necessarily  inure  to  our 
benefit. 


THE   DIVORCE   COURT  SPY. 

DISGUSTING,  odious,  dangerous  :  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  universal  view  of  the  disclosures 
of  the  private  inquiry  agency  which  have  been  made  in 
the  late  proceedings  connected  with  the  Slater  prosecu- 
tion. Fortunately  there  is  now  at  least  one  less  of 
these  gangs  of  spies  and  blackmailers  who  feed  on  the 
corruptions  of  society,  and  organise  conspiracies  and 
perjuries  to  pervert  justice  under  the  guise  of  an  organ- 
ised and  permitted  profession.  We  do  not  lay  any 
stress  on  what  appeared  in  the  evidence  in  the  Slater  case 
to  have  been  the  real  stimulus  of  the  prosecution 
ultimately  undertaken  against  it.  It  was,  however, 
precisely  because  there  is  no  more  honour  amongst 
thieves  than  there  is  amongst  other  people,  as  the 
father  warned  his  son,  that  the  malpractices  of 
"Slater's"  were  disclosed.  When  one  lot  of  inquiry 
agents  set  themselves  to  ruin  another,  they  are  only 
doing  what  is  allowable  in  other  commercial  trans- 
actions. The  rivalries  of  trade  know  no  pity,  and  one 
cannot  expect  the  dirty  spies  of  the  founder  of  a  busi- 
ness of  this  kind  to  have  more  regard  for  their  employer 
than  many  others  would  have  who  wanted  to  step 
into  their  master's  shoes.  Slater's  was  therefore  hoist 
with  its  own  petard  and  we  wish  the  result  might  be 
that  the  trade  of  the  domestic  spy  should  perish 
with  Slater's.  How  impossible  it  is  to  imagine  the 
whole  extent  of  the  evil  of  which  it  has  been  the 
centre  for  so  many  years.  For  how  many  perjuries  has 
it  been  responsible  in  the  Courts  ?  How  many  suspi- 
cions of  jealous  men  and  women  has  it  aroused  by  its 
maliciously  suggestive  advertisements  ?  To  how  many 
has  it  pandered  in  reports  which  it  has  made  to  those 
who  have  set  it  in  motion  ?  Not  long  ago  several  of 
the  sort  of  men  who  concocted  the  evidence  in  the 
Pollard  case  deliberately  committed  the  monstrous 
perjury  which  fastened  on  an  innocent  man  the  horrible 
accusation  of  incest  with  his  own  niece.  The  ad- 
vertisements of  similar  institutions  still  appear  though 
Slater's  have  now  disappeared.  The  traitorous  spies 
had  for  object  the  establishing  of  their  business  on  the 
ruins  of  the  one  which  employed  them.  It  was  their 
aim  to  see  Slater's  advertisement  replaced  by  their  own 
and  they  succeeded.  Now  we  can  actually  see  in  news- 
papers the  new  firm  or  group  appealing  for  public  sup- 
port in  carrying  on  the  disgraceful  business.  If  such 
businesses  cannot  be  prohibited  they  ought  at  least  to 


j  be  kept  within  the  narrowest  limits.  They  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  appeal  openly  to  the  public  and  spread 

j  their  ramifications  through  the  artificial  stimulus  of 
newspaper  advertisements.    On  the  editors  of  news- 

(  papers  there  is  an  undoubted  moral  obligation  not  to 
permit  these  advertisements  to  appear.  Mr.  Labouchere 

1  has  been  trying  to  drive  this  home  for  years  in  his 
exposures  of  rotten  advertisements.  All  the  pre- 
sumptions are  against  businesses  of  the  kind  being 
carried  on  with  any  honesty  or  decency  and  with  any 
regard  to  truth.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  believe 
that  these  men  who  play  the  part  of  domestic  spies 
under  aliases,  and  are  ashamed  of  being  known  to 
carry  on  their  trade,  have  the  sort  of  honour  which 
stands  rooted  in  dishonour,  they  would  still  be  a 
nuisance  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  spread 
more  than  can  be  helped.  We  are  at  least  entitled 
to  ask  that  newspapers  intended  for  families  shall  not 
advertise  the  trade  of  spies  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
pry  into  and  concoct  all  sorts  of  disgraceful  falsehoods 
in  respect  of  the  domestic  circles  to  which  unfortunate 
circumstances  may  give  them  their  ill-omened  intro- 
duction. 

The  Divorce  Court  is  responsible  for  the  gross  luxu- 
riance in  which  these  agencies  have  been  flourishing. 
It  cannot  exactly  be  said  to  have  brought  them  into 
existence,  but  year  by  year  as  its  own  operations  have 
extended  it  has  been  followed  by  its  shadow,  the  private 
inquiry  spy.  The  substance  itself  is  baleful  enough 
but  the  shadow  of  itself  would  be  enough  to  justify 
the  dislike  and  contempt  which  many  of  us  have 
for  the  Court.  It  is  proving  every  day,  what  was 
predicted  of  it,  that  it  would  be  a  corrupting 
influence  in  social  life.  Divorce  Court  evidence 
has  become  a  byword  ;  and  if  there  is  perjury  in 
other  Courts,  very  frequent  and  very  serious,  it  at  all 
events  is  not  stimulated  on  a  large  scale  by  premiums 
on  the  espionage  which  is  one  of  the  many  conditions  of 
this  Court's  existence.  The  law  allows  divorce  for  all 
degrees  of  adultery  ;  for  there  are  degrees  in  it  as  there 
are  in  bigamy.  Take  the  Pollard  case.  It  is  evident 
there  that  the  alleged  adultery  of  Pollard  was  not  the 
real  reason  why  Mrs.  Pollard  sought  divorce.  What- 
ever she  had  suffered  in  her  marriage  that  was  clearly 
not  the  origin  of  her  desire  for  its  dissolution.  Those 
who  do  not  object  to  divorce  on  principle,  as  we  do, 
may  point  out  that  adultery  may  be  so  flaunted  in  the 
;  eyes  of  the  wife  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
i  cruelties  a  woman  may  have  to  endure.  At  any  rate 
1  that  was  not  so  here.  The  evidence  had  not  only  to  be 
sought  far  and  wide  if  it  existed  at  all  ;  but  in  fact  when 
the  affair  got  into  the  hands  of  the  spies  of  the  Divorce 
Court  the  evidence  had  to  be  and  it  was  manufactured. 
The  case  which  was  at  the  most  one  for  judicial  separa- 
tion was  turned  into  a  divorce  case  entirely  by  the 
facilities  which  are  offered  to  the  spy  of  the  Slater 
system.  Instead  of  our  Divorce  Court,  if  it  is  to  exist, 
narrowing  the  means  by  which  divorce  is  obtained,  it 
permits  the  private  spy  to  do  all  he  can  to  rake  up 
whatever  incidents  he  can  find  that  may  extend  the 
Court's  jurisdiction  from  judicial  separation,  which  was 
the  only  power  of  the  Courts  it  superseded,  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  marriage.  Why  should  it  not  be  restrained 
in  granting  divorce  at  least  to  those  cases  where  adultery 
has  been  a  part  of  the  husband  and  wife's  matrimonial 
experience,  and  he  or  she  can  prove  it  without  having 
recourse  to  the  private  inquiry  office  ?  We  are  speak- 
ing, of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Court  ought 
to  exist  at  all,  which  we  should  not  accept.  If  it  is 
said  that  there  are  instances  where  adultery  might  have 
serious  consequences  that  could  not  be  proved  by  the 
married  parties  themselves,  then  the  reply  is  that  at 
any  rate  these  might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Court.  At  present  every  degree  of  adultery  is  equally 
effective,  and  divorce  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  as  though  we  hanged  everybody  who  killed  another, 
in  whatever  circumstances.  We  have  established  a 
I  sacred  right  of  divorce  ;  and  if  it  can  only  be  technically 
proved  the  same  results  follow  as  if  adultery  had  been 
committed  in  circumstances  of  the  worst  aggravation. 
The  Pollard  case  shows  that  a  divorce  can  be  easily 
I  obtained  on  the  most  flimsy  grounds.  The  King's 
j  Proctor  found  out  what  had  happened  through  the 
1  treachery  of  the    rival   detectives  ;    but    ought  the 
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safeguard  not  to  have  been  applied  at  the  early  stage 
without  the  cumbersome  and  expensive  machinery  of 
the  King's  Proctor's  Office  ?  There  is  more  desire  to 
refuse  an  order  on  a  judgment  summons  for  debt  than 
to  refuse  a  degree  dissolving  a  marriage.  Think  what 
evidence  was  allowed  as  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
Pollard  marriage  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  the 
inquiry  spy  flourishes  in  the  shade  of  the  Divorce  Court. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  evidence  of 
the  private  inquiry  agent  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in 
any  divorce  case.  If  this  would  prevent  some  people 
from  getting  divorces  to  which,  as  the  law  stands,  they 
are  entitled,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  regret  such 
cases  in  view  of  the  public  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  crushing  these  parasites  of  the  Court.  Slater's  is 
broken  up,  but  others  will  take  its  place  ;  and  they 
will  flourish  as  long  as  they  are  admissible  witnesses.  It 
is  not  possible  to  make  the  business  of  the  private 
inquiry  agent  illegal.  Reputable  businesses  have  to 
employ  him,  or  themselves  to  become  private  inquiry 
agents.  But  it  is  time  we  saw  the  last  of  him  in  the 
Divorce  Court.  When  this  happens,  and  reports  of 
divorce  proceedings  are  abolished  or  restricted,  some- 
thing will  have  been  done  to  lessen  the  evils  of  which 
the  Divorce  Court  itself  is  the  fruitful  parent. 


FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION.— VIII. 

WE  propose  to  devote  some  attention  in  this  and 
succeeding'  articles  to  certain  aspects  of  our 
oversea  trade.  Except  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
article  this  question  has  been  entirely  neglected.  Yet, 
it  is  just  this  question  of  the  importance  to  the  country 
of  retaining  in  extent,  magnitude  and  variety  the  con- 
stancy of  the  outward  and  inward  flow  of  our  trade 
with  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  on  which 
the  whole  of  the  present  fiscal  controversy  rests.  We 
have  on  previous  occasions  subjected  to  analysis,  as 
we  believe  they  have  never  before  been  analysed,  a 
variety  of  phenomena  bearing  on  the  comparative  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  masses  in  this  country. 
That  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  strange  bacilli 
thriving  and  multiplying  in  the  congenial  soil  of  this 
country,  and  sapping,  surely  though  slowly,  the  sturdy 
fabric  of  our  economic  existence. 

It  has  been  our  aim  throughout  these  articles  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  tendencies  which  are  manifesting 
themselves  in  the  character  of  this  country's  industries. 
We  desire  to  employ  the  same  methods,  so  far  as  they 
are  compatible  with  the  data  and  materials  available,  to 
our  external  trade.  We  desire  only  to  premise,  what  will 
be  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  in  any  formal  manner, 
that  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  any  country,  and 
there  never  has  been,  to  whom  this  portion  of  her  trade 
was  more  vital,  or  whose  continuance  was  more  im- 
perative. British  trade  and  industry  form  a  highly 
organised  and  sensitive  machine  whose  wheels  are  easily 
clogged,  and  whose  parts  are  readily  dislocated. 

We  turn  first  to  the  question  of  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  our  export  trade  as  between  foreign  countries 
and  British  possessions.  It  has  been  frequently  contended 
and,  in  fairness  to  free-traders  we  admit,  as  frequently 
denied,  that  the  current  of  the  British  export  trade  is 
being  diverted  from  foreign  countries  to  British  pos- 
sessions. This  is  a  proposition  which,  it  appears  to  us, 
should  be  comparatively  easy  to  prove,  and  the  differ- 
ence easily  settled. 

Our  export  trade  in  1903  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous total  of  291  millions  sterling.  In  1899  it 
amounted  to  264  millions.  Of  this  large  sum,  no 
less  than  five-sixths  or  83  per  cent,  in  1899,  and 
85  per  cent,  in  1903,  consisted  of  "Manufactures  ",  so 
classed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Of  the  remainder 
about  half  consisted  of  coal,  which  last  year  amounted 
in  value  to  ,£27-^  millions.  This  is  a  trade  which  has 
largely  grown  and  developed  at  the  expense  of  in- 
dustries in  this  country.  It  has  helped  to  furnish  the 
motive  power  for  our  foreign  rivals,  whose  products 
have  thus  been  assisted  to  compete  effectively  with 
similar  articles  manufactured  in  this  country.  The 
opportunities  for  labour  which  are  thereby  lost  to  this 
country  are  far  from  being  compensated  by  the  extra 
labour  actually  spent  on  the  "  getting  "  of  this  coal. 


Turning  our  attention  mainly  to  the  question  of 
"Manufactures"  upon  which  our  industrial  stability 
rests,  the  following  tables  have  been  compiled  from 
the  "Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  "  for  1903. 

Exports  of  British  Manufactures  to  Foreign  Countries  and  British 
Possessions,  and  percentage  of  their  respective  values  in  1899. 


Values  (million  £) 

Growth  ( 

1899= 100) 

Year. 

Foreign 

British 

Foreign 
Countiies. 

British 

Countries. 

Possessions. 

Possessions 

1899 

...     142  . 

..       78  - 

IGO 

IOO 

1900 

...     147  . 

..       82  ... 

...        I03  4. 

106 

1901 

•••     133  ■ 

..  91 

94  •■• 

117 

1902 

...     I32  . 

••     95  ••• 

93  - 

122%, 

1903 

...     137  . 

..     98  ... 

...       96!  ... 

126' 

Our  exports  of  manufactures  to  foreig'n  countries  have- 
fallen  during  the  last  five  years  by  about  ^10,000,000. 
In  the  same  time  the  exports  to  British  possessions 
have  increased  by  about  ^'20,000,000.  The  former  in- 
dicates a  diminution  of  about  35  per  cent.,  while  the 
latter  represents  an  increase  of  26  per  cent.  Of  our 
total  exports  of  manufactures,  about  65  per  cent,  was 
sent  in  1899  to  foreign  countries  ;  in  1900  this  pro- 
portion was  64  per  cent.  ;  in  1901  it  fell  to  59  per- 
cent., and  in  1902-3  it  fell  still  further  to  58  per  cent. 
In  the  same  time  the  exports  to  British  possessions  rose 
steadilv  from  35  percent,  of  the  total  to  42  per  cent,  of 
the  total. 

These  results  accurately  represent  the  broad  changes 
exhibited  in  the  direction  of  our  trade  in  recent  years. 
That  it  is  not  a  spurious  increase  caused  by  any 
peculiar  depression  in  the  colonial  trade  during  the 
war  is  shown  by  the  following  facts.  First,  the 
same  tendencies  manifest  themselves  at  a  period  many 
years  anterior  to  the  war.  Second,  the  colonies  with 
whom  our  trade  has  improved  most  are  Canada  and' 
Australasia,  which  were  only  indirectly  affected  by 
the  war.  Third,  the  same]  movement  is  exhibited  in 
every  branch  of  our  export  trade.  Except  cables,  for 
which  no  constant  market  or  annual  sale  is  to  be 
expected,  the  proportion  of  our  exports  of  every 
distinct  group  of  manufactures  to  foreign  countries 
has  diminished,  and  is  diminishing  ;  while  the  pro- 
portion to  the  colonies  is  increasing.  We  put  the. 
statement  in  this  form,  because  the  element  of  doubt 
which  enters  all  comparisons  of  trade  values,  caused 
by  the  fluctuations  in  average  prices  of  commodities 
from  year  to  year,  is  thereby  eliminated.  It  is  assumed 
that  similar  fluctuations  in  prices  will  affect  equally  the 
values  of  exports  to  the  colonies  and  other  countries. 
The  relative  proportions  become  therefore  a  safer 
guide  as  to  existing  tendencies  than  the  absolute 
values. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  values  of  our 
exports  to  the  colonies  and  British  possessions  in  the 
years  1899,  1901,  and  1903  : 

Values  of  British  Manufactures  exported  to  the  Colonies  and  British 
Possessions  in  several  years,  and  their  proportions  to  the  total' 
value  of  manufactures  of  the  same  description  exported. 

Description.  Values  (million  £).  Percentages. 

1899.  1901.  1903.  1%99>  1901.  1903..- 

Iron  and    Steel  Manu- 
factures  9|  iof  14J  .--35  44  48 

Other  Metals  and  Manu- 
factures                  ...  i§  2  2i  ...  23  30  38: 

Cutlery,  Hardware  &c.  ...  if  2  2^  ...  43  49  52 

Telegraph  Cables          ...  f  2  ^  ...  60  66  26 

Machinery   5J  6  7J  ...  27  33  39 

New  Ships    %  $  1  ...  4         5  23. 

Wood  and  Timber  Manu- 
factures   J  f  1  ...  57  66  71 

Textiles   36J  4?f  40^  ...  35  39  36 

Apparel   4f  5f  6£  ...  81  83  83, 

Chemicals,  Dyes  &c.     ...  3  3|  3f  ...  29  33  32 

Leather  and  Manufactures  I J  2%  2|  ...  48  57  56 

Earthenware  and  Glass ...  ih  if  ...  41  49  50 

Paper    f  1"  ij  ...  63  67 

Miscellaneous    9  iof  I  if  ...  43  47 


Total 


9 
771 


65 
50 


90.V  97* 


35 


41 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  separately  the  figures 
for  our  exports  to  foreign  countries.  Everywhere  there 
is  an  increase,  sometimes  very  considerable,  in  the 
value  and  proportions  to  the  colonies,  and  per  contra 
it  is  inferred  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  exactly 
the  same  proportion  in  the  takings  of  foreign  countries. 
In  the  exports  of  cutlery,  leather,  and  earthenware  and! 
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glass  manufactures  the  colonies  are  now  beginning  to 
take  more  than  half  of  our  total  exports.  In  iron  and 
■steel,  they  will  very  shortly  be  doing  so.  In  timber 
manufactures,  apparel,  and  paper,  we  are  becoming 
every  year  more  and  more  dependent  on  our  colonial 
markets,  which  have  always  taken  the  major  portion  of 
our  exported  products  of  these  manufactures. 

Even  if  we  take  our  transhipment  trade,  or  the  ex- 
port trade  in  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  the  same 
features  manifest  themselves.  This  is  seen  in  the 
following  short  table  for  the  last  few  years. 

Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Manufactures  to  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions. 

Value  (million  £).  Growth  (1S99-100). 

„  Foreign  British  Foreign  British 

*ear*  Countries.    Possessions.  Countries.  Possessions. 

1899    i3f    ...    3i    100     ■••  100 

1901    I4i     ...    4    I04     •••  108 

1903    !4§     •••    4§    I03§    •••  l35 

While  our  total  re-exports  of  manufactures  have  in- 
creased by  nearly  .£2,000,000,  representing  an  increase 
of  about  10  per  cent.,  our  exports  to  foreign  countries 
have  increased  by  35  per  cent,  only,  while  to  the  British 
possessions  the  increase  amounts  to  35  per  cent.  It 
may  be  legitimately  questioned  whether,  in  the  case  of 
re-exported  goods  any  distinction  should  be  made, 
from  our  point  of  view,  in  the  different  classes  of  our 
exports.  This  contention,  however,  loses  its  sting 
when  the  larger  figures  of  the  total  re-exports  are  simi- 
larly treated.  While  to  foreign  countries  the  total 
re-exports  have  increased  from  £58,400,000  in  1899  to 
^61,200,000  in  1903  or  by  4  per  cent.  ;  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  the  colonies  show  an  increase  from 
.£6,700,000  to  £8,200,000  or  by  24  per  cent. 

We  propose  in  the  next  article  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  share  of  the  total  colonial  trade,  which  is 
taken  by  Great  Britain. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  hardening  of  rates  in  the  Money  market, 
imposed  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  rather  than 
of  necessity,  from  the  fear  that  a  sudden  demand  may 
be  sprung  upon  London  for  gold,  has  been  the  only 
disturbing  feature  in  the  upward  movement  of  prices  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  week.  The 
increased  activity  in  stocks  has  caused  a  greater  demand 
for  loanable  capital,  but  although  the  finance  houses 
and  bankers  are  willing  and  able  to  assist  in  the  move- 
ment as  far  as  possible  the  recollection  of  the  events  of 
the  past  fortnight  serves  as  an  effective  curb.  The  finer 
■securities  have  of  course  chiefly  reflected  the  temporary 
pinch  of  accommodation,  but  there  has  been  a  fairly 
good  demand  for  colonial  stocks,  and  first-class  bonds 
yielding  about  4  per  cent,  have  also  been  absorbed  by 
the  insurance  companies. 

The  more  speculative  securities  have  been  active  in 
almost  every  department  of  the  Exchange.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sustained  "  bull  "  operations  of  Wall  Street 
have  attracted  a  much  larger  section  of  the  public 
on  this  side  than  we  had  thought  possible,  and  although 
a  certain  volume  of  purchases  reported  as  done  on 
London  account  is  probably  a  "  masked  "  transaction  on 
behalf  of  Wall  Street,  a  substantial  number  of  shares 
have  been  placed  with  English  speculators  :  we  hope 
that  the  result  may  not  be  a  repetition  of  the  "  boom  " 
of  three  years  ago  and  that  the  British  public  may  not 
be  found  loaded  with  stock  when  a  reaction  sets  in  to 
more  normal  levels.  The  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
ensures  a  continuity  of  policy  which  is  of  course  a 
strong  "bull"  point  and  the  improvement  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  United  States  to  which  we 
have  referred  in  previous  issues  is  also  an  argument 
in  favour  of  a  steady  expansion,  but  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  prices  can  continue  to  rise  at 
the  rate  they  have  done  during  the  past  few  months 
and  the  punter  must  be  prepared.  The  investor  who 
bought  into  the  first  grade  lines  mentioned  by  us  on 
several  occasions  will  have  done  well,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  Southern  Pacific  shares,  prices  are 
too  high  to  permit  a  recommendation  of  further  pur- 
chases at  the  present  time. 

The  strength  of  South  African  mining  shares  has 


been  the  feature  of  the  week,  and  the  advance  has  been 
warranted.  The  speech  of  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
solidated Goldfields  Company  at  the  annual  meeting 
effectually  disposed  of  the  bugbear  of  Chinese  labour 
as  conceived  by  the  opponents  of  the  scheme.  It  was 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  employment  of  white 
labour  is  largely  increased  by  importation  of  Chinese — 
or  rather  by  the  increase  of  unskilled  labour,  for  it  is 
immaterial  whether  it  be  alien  or  Kaffir — and  the  increase 
in  the  output  for  October,  amounting  to  13,000  ounces, 
is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  improvement  in  the 
industry.  When  one  remembers  that  practically  the 
whole  of  South  Africa  directly  or  indirectly  is  affected 

I  by  the  prosperity  of  the  mines  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  addition  of  a  few  thousand  ounces 

I  in  the  output  is  by  no  means  the  real  measure  of  its 

,  value  or  importance  to  South  Africa.    The  debenture 

]  issue  on  behalf  of  a  Cape  importing  house — Messrs. 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Ltd. — alluded  to  a  fortnight  ago,  will 

'  make  its  appearance  next  week  probably  and  we  commend 
it  to  the  notice  of  those  seeking  a  well-secured  5  per  cent, 
investment.  The  debentures  amounting  to  £250,000  are 
for  a  term  of  thirty  years  with  due  provision  for  a 
sinking  fund  and  the  security  to  be  pledged  in  real 
estate,  freehold  and  leasehold,  is  valued  at  £411,000, 
whilst  the  stock,  book  debts  &c.  bring  the  total  to 
,£750,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  issue  is  excellently 
covered  as  to  principal,  and  whilst  the  service  of  the 

i  debt  will  amount  to  £"12,500  annually  the  average 
profits  for  the  past  four  years  figure  at  ,£,55,000. 

The  new  Six  per  Cent.  Japanese  loan  for  ,£12,000,000 
will  also  have  made  its  appearance  before  our  next 
issue,  and  although  the  security  is  a  second  charge 
only  on  the  Customs  receipts,  there  still  remains  a 
surplus  under  that  head  after  provision  for  the  interest 
on  the  total  debt  of  ,£24,000,000,  as  it  will  stand,  to 
which  this  security  is  specially  hypothecated.  The  new 
issue  is  quoted  at  a  premium  of  2  per  cent.,  and  with 
the   co-operation   of    New   York   to   the   extent  of 

1  £6,000,000  the  success  of  the  loan  is  assured. 


INSURANCE. 

SOME  NEW  POLICIES. 

SOME  new  policies  of  more  than  usual  interest  have 
been  introduced  by  various  insurance  companies 
'  in  preparation  for  the  campaign  which  Life  offices  con- 
!  duct  so  vigorously  in  the  closing  months  of  a  year. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  is  the  minimum-premium 
system  of  the  London  Life.    It  is  well  known  that  the 
ordinary  policies  of  this  association  are  exceptionally 
I  good,  but  they  suffer  from  the  drawback  that  it  is 
j  necessary  to  pay  a  very  high  rate  of  premium  for  the 
first  seven  years  :  at  the  end  of  this  period  they  are 
j  reduced  to  about  one-half  and  are  subject  to  further 
gradual    reductions.     For    many   people    it    is  most 
inconvenient    to    pay  these   high   rates  of  premium, 
;  and    so    the    association    has    introduced    a  policy, 
j  the    rates    for    which    are    as    low    as,    or  lower 
j  than,  the  smallest  premiums  charged  by  other  com- 
panies  for    non-participating   assurance.      The  sum 
assured    is  definitely    guaranteed,    and    the  policy- 
holder is  under  no  liability  to  pay  any  extra  premium  in 
the  unlikely  event  of  future  bonuses  being  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  present.  But  he  has  the  further  advantage 
of  participating  in  future  profits.   The  share  of  the  bonus 
under  the  minimum-premium  system  is  a  reduction  of 
the  premiums,  always  less  by  fifty  than  the  percentage  of 
;  the  reduction  given  to  full  premium  policies.    Thus,  if 
after  twelve  years  the  ordinary  policies  were  entitled  to 
a  reduction  of  65  per  cent.,  the  minimum-premium  policy 
I  would  be  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  premium  to  the  extent 
of  15  per  cent.    We  have  frequently  stated  the  objec- 
tions to  the  ordinary  bonus    system    and    this  new 
'  policy  of  the  London  Life  is  further  evidence  of  the 
I  tendency  of  the  best  companies  to  dispense  with  claim- 
ing high  rates  of  premium  and  returning  the  excess  to 
i  policy-holders  in  the  form  of  bonuses.     Under  this 
policy  the  premium  is  exceptionally  low  and  the  con- 
i  tract  is  absolutely  guaranteed.   If,  however,  experience 
!  proves,  as  it  doubtless  will,  that  the  London  Life,  with 
j  its  economical  management,  can  provide  insurance  pro- 
'  tection  at  an  even  lower  rate  than  it  charges  to  begin 
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with,  then  the  policy-holder  gets  the  benefit  in  the 
shape  of  future  reductions  of  premium.  The  system  is 
applied  to  policies  under  which  the  sum  assured  is 
payable  at  death,  and  the  premiums  continue  for  life 
or  for  a  limited  number  of  years  and  to  endowment 
assurances.  It  is  difficult  to  say  without  detailed 
reference  that  this  is  the  best  policy  that  can  be  obtained, 
but  it  is  certain  that  few,  if  any,  policies  are  better. 

The  National  Mutual  has  copied  an  idea  which  came 
originally  from  the  American  companies.  Treating 
the  premiums  paid  for  endowment  assurance  as  an 
investment  yielding-  an  immediate  income  the  Society 
undertakes  to  pay  interest  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum 
upon  the  whole  of  the  premiums  paid.  For  instance, 
a  man  aged  thirty  for  an  annual  premium  of  .£100  can 
effect  assurance  for  ,£1,806,  which  is  paid,  with 
bonuses  in  addition,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  or 
at  death  if  previous.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
he  receives  an  income  of  ,£3  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  he  receives  an  income  of  £6,  being 
3  per  cent,  on  the  .£200  paid  in  premiums,  and  so 
on.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-five  years  he  receives 
the  ,£1,806  with  the  probable  addition  of  .£720  for 
bonuses,  making  a  total  of  ,£2,526  in  return  for  the 
,£2,500  paid  to  the  office.  He  thus  secures  an  income 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  whole  of 
the  amount  paid  in  premiums,  the  return  of  his  capital 
at  the  end  of  the  endowment  period,  and  in  addition 
assurance  against  death  during  the  whole  of  the 
period,  which  latter  benefit  is  of  very  considerable 
financial  value.  This  system  has  a  further  advan- 
tage over  investment  in  stocks  or  shares,  since  if 
the  amount  paid  in  premiums  does  not  exceed  one- 
sixth  of  a  man's  income,  he  can  claim  rebate  of 
income-tax.  So  long  as  this  tax  continues  at  is.  in 
the  j£,  a  payment  of  ;£ioo  a  year  to  the  Life  office 
is  in  these  circumstances  equivalent  to  the  payment  of 
only  £Q)z>  a  year,  since  a  man  can  obtain  rebate  of  ,£5. 
Thus,  in  twenty-five  years,  on  this  basis,  he  would  only 
Pay  ;£2>375  instead  of  ,£2,500,  and  would  probably 
make  a  profit  of  at  least  .£150  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
In  giving  these  figures  we  are  calculating  that  the 
society  will  only  pay  a  bonus  of  28s.  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  sums  assured  and  previous  bonuses  ;  but 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
future  bonuses  will  be  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than 
this.  The  financial  position  of  the  National  Mutual  is 
beyond  all  question,  and  this  new  3  per  cent,  invest- 
ment offers  much  greater  attractions  than  are  presented 
by  ordinary  stocks  and  shares. 


"GOING  DOWN." 

TOWNS  often  present  a  phenomenon  which  attracts 
by  its  air  of  mystery  and  has  always  furnished 
much  matter  for  moralisings  on  the  changes  and 
vicissitudes  of  our  mortal  life.  The  decay  of  neigh- 
bourhoods and  of  streets  is  a  topic  in  favour  at 
dinner  tables  and  in  the  gossip  of  the  family  ;  and  on 
this  theme  novelists  have  written  some  of  their  most 
picturesque  and  pathetic  chapters.  Thackeray  de- 
lighted in  it,  and  the  contrast  of  once  fashionable 
quarters  with  their  deteriorated  air  of  shabby  gentility, 
and  the  disappearance  of  all  traces  of  their  former  dis- 
tinction, were  a  text  from  which  he  was  never  tired  of 
preaching  his  favourite  sermon  of  vanitas  vanitatum. 
A  comparison  seems  obvious  between  these  departed 
glories  of  the  town  and  the  shabby  gentility  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  "seen  better  days"'.  There 
seems  to  be  a  silent  assumption  that  the  two  cases  are 
parallel  ;  and  they  do  at  first  sight  seem  so  patently 
alike  that  it  is  very  rarely  the  question  is  raised  whether 
they  are  so  much  on  all  fours  as  they  appear.  But 
this  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  a  fallacious  mental 
characteristic  common  to  all.  We  are  impressed  by  the 
first  superficial  observations  that  we  make,  and  leave 
out  of  •  account  other  facts  which  lie  not  quite  so 
near  the  surface.  The  change  in  a  neighbourhood 
or  a -street  which  is  going  down,  to  use  the  phrase 
which  everybody  uses  in  this  connexion,  differs  very 
considerably  from  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
unfortunate  individuals  whose  days  of  prosperity  are 
past,  and  for  whom  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  lees 


of  the  wine  of  life  of  which  at  one  time  they  drank  their 
fill.  Their  misfortunes  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  are  without  compensation,  though  sometimes 
like  Mr.  Gann,  they  may  be  really  happier  in  recalling 
their  past  glories  than  they  were  when  they  were 
actually  in  possession  of  them.  Poverty,  and  poverty 
alone,  is  the  cause  of  their  dilapidated  appearance  ;  and 
their  threadbare  garments  proclaim  the  bare  immitigable 
fact  that  there  exists  no  tailor  who  is  under  an)-  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  condition  of  their  finances.  But 
when  the  neighbourhood  or  the  street  loses  the  savour 
of  aristocracy,  or  of  elegance,  or  refinement,  or  respecta- 
bility which  it  once  enjoyed,  it  is  more  often  the  case 
than  not  that  the  change  really  denotes  an  economic 
movement  for  the  better.  Everybody  concerned  has 
g-one  up  and  has  not  gone  down.  We  are  speaking  of 
course  of  residential  neighbourhoods  or  streets,  and  not 
of  places  which  have  fallen  into  decay  as  some  of  the 
old  towns  did  when  stage  coaches  were  superseded  by 
the  railway,  or  through  changes  of  fashion,  or  foreign 
competition  in  the  articles  on  which  they  formerly 
flourished.  These  are  mostly  calamities  without  & 
bright  side  for  the  people  directly  concerned,  though 
the  expert  jugglers  of  economics  may  discourse  com- 
placently of  the  fluidity  of  labour  and  capital  and  other 
such  toys  of  the  imaginative  arm-chair  philosopher. 

When  a  neighbourhood  or  street  begins  to  lose  its 
former  characteristics,  the  people  who  are  too  fas- 
tidious to  continue  living  in  it  do  not  leave  it  because 
they  have  become  poorer.  They  are  elbowed  out 
gradually  by  newcomers  whose  encroachments  are  a 
sign  that  the)'  are  ambitious  and  are  attempting  to 
rise  in  the  social  scale.  What  is  taking  place  is  not  a 
tragedy  but  a  comedy.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
toe  of  the  peasant  galling  the  kibe  of  the  courtier  ;  and 
the  old  residenters  are  furious  at  the  pretensions  of 
the  upstarts  who  can  no  longer  be  barred  out  of 
the  sacred  precincts.  So  the  old  nobility  takes  flight 
from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  avoid  the  pushing  upstart 
lawyer.  Their  settlements  in  the  regions  of  Bloomsbury 
and  the  squares  adjoining  S.  Pancras  are  invaded  in 
time  by  the  Osbornes  from  the  City,  the  trade  millionaires 
of  the  time,  and  by  the  middle-class  judges  for  whom 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  became  at  length  too  professional. 
They  and  others  of  the  higher  professional  classes,  such 
as  the  fashionable  doctors,  take  every  opportunity  of 
renting  the  houses  that  become  vacant  in  quarters 
where  beforetime  they  would  not  have  thought  of  in- 
truding. Doctors  especially  take  gradual  possession 
in  this  way  of  whole  streets,  and  oust  their  patients 
who  do  not  care  for  residence  in  what  with  grim 
humour  become  known  as  the  valleys  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  The  movement  of  all  these  classes  as  they 
become  more  prosperous  and  ambitious  is  westward. 
Why  this  should  always  happen  everywhere  is  one  of. 
those  mysteries  that  have  never  been  solved.  In 
London  it  might  be  suggested  that  it  is  to  escape  the 
east  winds,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  Edinburgh  : 
except  for  the  fact  that  in  neither  case  does  it  bring  the 
least  alleviation.  It  is  a  fact  that  locally  as  well  as 
in  the  larger  theatre  of  the  world  the  course  of  empire 
takes  its  way  westward.  But  the  modern  hordes 
that  make  their  irruptions  on  the  more  fashionable 
or  select  quarters  of  our  towns  are  not  driven  by 
stress  of  poverty.  It  is  the  desire  of  proclaiming- 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  take  a  higher  stage  in 
life.  The  City  bachelor,  prosperous,  gay,  would-be 
modish,  desires  to  be  near  the  fashionable  people  whom  he 
admires,  envies,  and  emulates  as  far  as  he  can.  He  would 
have  his  rooms  away  from  the  purlieus  of  his  business 
district.  The  aspiring  lodging-house  or  boarding- 
house  landlady  desires  to  escape  from  the  Todgerses 
of  the  East.  She  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  all  possible 
openings  for  setting  up  her  household  gods  in  regions 
which  she  knows  are  favoured  by  a  clientele  of  the 
same  aspirations  as  herself,  and  whom  she  wishes  to 
attract  by  offering  them  more  fashionable  quarters. 

Nothing  is  more  dreaded  by  the  ordinary  residents  it1 
a  street  that  "fancies"  itself  than  the  first  approaches 
of  the  lodging  and  boarding  house.  From  the  moment 
that  dreaded  spectre  makes  its  appearance  the  exodus 
gradually  begins.  In  spite  of  restrictions  in  leases  a 
time  comes  when  such  a  house  has  planted  itself  in  a 
neighbourhood  of  this  kind.    Then  the  people  on  each 
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side  of  it  grow  fidgety.  Soon  they  dispose  of  their 
houses  ;  and  as  the  gap  has  been  already  made  it  is  I 
'likely  to  be  filled  up  by  rival  lodging-house  keepers  or 
by  others  of  a  lower  couche  sociale  than  were  to  be 
found  there  before.  Nevertheless  they  will  be  people 
who  look  on  the  transition  as  a  social  rise  which  they 
could  only  take  at  a  propitious  moment  of  their  careers. 
The  process  goes  on  like  a  succession  of  waves,  each 
taking  the  place  of  the  other,  until  you  get  a  limited 
number  of  districts  in  a  town  beyond  which  there  lies 
no  other  refuge  for  those  who  dislike  the  pushing 
neighbours  who  have  followed  them  to  their  last 
retreats.  What  is  there  for  the  highest  ranks  but  to 
submit  to  the  invasion  of  their  Mayfairs  and  Belgravias  j 
by  what  appears  to  them  to  be  a  mob  of  nouveaux 
riches  with  no  claims  to  distinction  ?  They  consider 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  people  a  lowering  of 
the  prestige  which  was  once  conferred  on  the  locality  , 
by  their  presence.  The  magnificent  cachet  of  a  dignified 
address  has  been  defaced  ;  though  the  newcomers  are 
proud  enough  of  it.  It  is  to  them  a  source  of  satisfaction 
and  a  gratification  of  their  vanity  and  ambition.  That 
they  can  use  it  at  all  means  much  to  them.  It  is  a  symbol 
of  their  success  ;  and  we  see  from  this  instance  more 
obviously  than  from  any  other,  that  in  fact  the  so-called 
decadence  of  a  neighbourhood  is  such  only  from  a 
particular  point  of  view.  The  other  aspect  of  the 
matter  is  generally  left  out  of  account. .  What  seems 
like  decadence  is  really  much  more  a  phenomenon  of 
vitality  and  growth.  It  implies  vigour,  activity,  pro- 
gress rather  than  decay  and  stagnation.  It  is 
amusing  this  chasing  out  of  one  class  by  another  until 
the  highest  of  all  is  cooped  up  in  its  little  areas  with 
nowhither  else  to  emigrate.  The  advances  of  the 
barbarians  must  be  endured  ;  unless  these  fastidious  I 
give  up  town  houses  and  retire  in  offended  dignity  to 
country  places  where  the  crowding  of  upstarts  can 
be  more  easily  escaped.  A  time  does  indeed  come 
in  the  history  of  many  streets  when  changes  cease  to 
take  place.  There  is  no  further  going  down  of  the 
sort  we  have  been  considering.  A  lowest  point  has 
been  reached  ;  and  the  classes  there  receive  no  recruits  I 
from  those  who  are  going  up.  The  neighbourhood 
has  "gone  down"  irremediably.  It  only  awaits  its 
doom  :  to  be  pulled  down  for  street  improvements  or  to 
make  room  for  a  railway.  It  disappears  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 


PARMA  VIOLETS. 

J_)ALE  purple  flowers,  sweet  lingering  scent, 

Magical  violets — 
Ah  to  what  depths  your  message  went, 
Unloosed  what  winged  regrets. 
*  *  #  *  * 

How  swift  across  the  silent  years, 
Across  the  sundering  sea, 
From  night  and  rain  of  desolate  tears 
I  come  again  to  Thee. 


Sharp  from  illusion  drawn  I  see 
How  thin  the  veil  of  Death, 
Whose  mists  fade  melted  suddenly 
Before  a  flower's  frail  breath. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Cover  my  heart ;  hide  tenderly 

(Violet  on  violet) 
My  tears  for  fear  the  cold  world  see 
All  I  would  not  forget 

Althea  Gyles. 


DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS. 

( The  Society  of  Twelve.) 

THE  crumbling  down  of  big  artistic  institutions  into 
small  goes  on,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it  at  pre- 
sent ;  the  big  institutions,  heavily  committed  morally 
or  financially,  are  engaged  in  the  weariful  pursuit  of 
average  bad  taste  ;  to  attract  the  big  public  that  will 
keep  them  crowded  this,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they 
reckon  they  must  do.  The  theatres,  involved  in  costly 
production,  produce  pieces  which  it  is  a  weariness  and 
a  shame  for  anyone  with  a  mind  to  see  and  listen  to. 
The  only  chance  for  drama  is  in  small  beginnings 
addressed  to  little  groups  of  people.  The  opera  has 
killed  itself  in  its.  fumble  for  the  money  of  the  vulgar 
rich.  Concerted  music  is  in  a  better  way,  not  only 
because  it  was  the  most  living  art  of  the  time  before 
our  own,  but  also  because  it  does  not  allow  of  extra- 
vagance of  setting,  and  subdues  the  vanity  of  individual 
performers.  In  the  exhibitions  of  the  graphic  arts 
secession  follows  secession,  as  each  association  in  its 
turn  acquires  bad  habits  and  pursues  the  common 
taste.  The  Academy  long  ago,  for  example,  forced 
the  water-colourists  to  form  their  own  associations. 
These,  in  their  turn,  as  I  pointed  out  the  other  day, 
have,  by  their  ideal  and  their  regulations,  done  more 
harm  to  water-colour  than  the  neglect  of  the  Academy 
could  bring  about.  Later  still  the  original  engravers 
became  dissatisfied  and  formed  the  association  of  the 
Painter-Etchers.  This,  in  its  turn,  becomes  so  inartistic 
and  inelastic  that  it  lets  slip  the  best  etchers  of  the  day, 
and  it  cannot  contrive  to  include  other  kinds  of  prints. 

A  new  society  has  accordingly  come  into  being  and 
holds  its  first  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Obach's.  It  is 
composed  after  the  fashion  that  has  become  usual  at 
the  more  elastic  of  recent  exhibitions,  of  drawings, 
namely,  combined  with  varieties  of  print.  The  inclusion 
of  drawings  is  the  right  line  to  take,  and  their  inclu- 
sion suggests  that  in  future  drawings  multiplied  by  some 
photographic  process  may  very  likely  take  a  predomi- 
nant place  in  such  exhibitions.  Etching  and  original 
engraving  on  metal  or  wood  are  in  our  day  much  more 
special  forms  of  art  than  when  they  were  the  only 
possible  ways  of  multiplying  a  design.  They  will 
always  attract  a  certain  number  of  artists  by  a  real 
liking  for  their  capabilities  and  limits,  and  etchings 
more  especially  have  a  commercial  appeal  to  the  collec- 
tor because  the  number  of  good  reproductions  from  a 
plate  that  has  not  been  steel-faced  is  limited.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  future  drawing  itself, 
which  can  be  facsimiled  by  collotype,  will  take  the 
lead,  and  the  older  methods  of  multiplication  will  be 
cultivated  in  degree  as  they  approach  free  drawing. 
Wood  engraving  least,  except,  perhaps,  for  colour- 
work,  because  the  mechanism  of  cutting  away  wood  is 
farthest  removed  from  drawing.  Etching  and  drypoint 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  cultivation,  and  lithography, 
which  is  drawing  with  chalk  upon  a  stone,  has  no 
mechanical  disqualification  except  for  those  who  dislike 
lithographic  chalk.  The  order  in  which  these  arts  of 
multiplication  were  invented  represents  a  continuous 
approach  to  the  ideal  of  a  drawing  made  as  a  drawing 
and  reproducible  mechanically.  That  has  been  pretty 
nearly  attained  by  modern  processes,  and  there  is  no 
reason,  except  the  apathy  of  the  public  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  collector,  why  drawings  should  not  be  repro- 
duced and  sold  in  a  way  profitable  to  artists  and  public 
alike.  In  Hogarth's  time  his  laborious  engravings 
could  be  sold  at  one  shilling  each  and  yet  sometimes 
earn  him  £12  in  a  day  ;  there  is  no  reason,  if  the  public 
were  large  enough,  why  lithographs  should  not  be  sold 
for  a  shilling  or  a  penny  each.  But  the  big  public, 
which  considers  that  it  cannot  afford  to  buy  pictures, 
has  lost  the  habit  of  buying  anything.  It  has  taken  on 
the  exhibition-habit  of  looking  at  countless  works  of 
art  without  the  intention  of  possessing  any.  The  only 
buying  it  does  is  of  cheap  art-magazines,  and  these  are 
cheap  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  artists  gi%e  their 
work  to  the  editors  for  nothing.  The  idea  is  that  this 
advertises  them  ;  it  really  cuts  the  ground  away  from 
under  their  feet  ;  for  the  public,  which  can  buy  a  book- 
ful  of  assorted  drawings  (for  which  the  artist  gets 
nothing)  at  a  shilling  is  confirmed  in  the  habit  of  not 
buying  the  originals. 
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Artists,  then,  if  they  wish  the  buying  habit  to  be 
restored,  must  cut  off  this  dubious  advertising-business, 
and  in  doing  so  will  free  us  from  a  particularly  nauseous 
kind  of  writing — the  articles  which  are  turned  out  to 
accompany  such  advertisements.  The  public,  as  Mr. 
Strang's  success  shows,  can  be  brought  to  see  that  an 
oil-painting  is  not  the  only  form  of  desirable  art,  and 
that  even  in  the  difficult  branch  of  portraiture.  Diffi- 
cult, because  here  the  photograph  competes,  both  in 
the  case  of  portraits  commissioned  by  the  purchaser 
and  in  the  case  of  portraits  of  the  illustrious.  The 
photograph  will  always  be  with  us  ;  its  impersonal  like- 
nesses and  its  impersonal  unlikenesses,  its  intimacies  of 
detection,  its  irrelevances  of  gossip  about  the  illustrious, 
alike  endear  it  to  curiosity  ;  but  the  drawing  begins  to 
take  the  field  again  on  its  own  merits.  In  Mr.  Strang's 
hands  it  can  beat  the  camera  on  its  own  ground  of 
scrupulous  exactitude  ;  witness  the  portrait  at  Obach's 
of  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson.  But  that  drawing,  ex- 
traordinary in  its  skill  of  exactitude,  is  not  one  of  Mr. 
Strang's  most  artistic  successes.  We  can  wager  the 
future  of  the  drawing  better  on  cases  like  some  other 
examples  of  Mr.  Strang's  men  at  the  Dutch  Gallery, 
on  Mr.  Rothenstein's  head  at  Obach's  in  two  chalks,  an 
intense  reading  of  a  man,  with  no  making  out  of  super- 
fluous fact,  or  on  his  lithograph  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  one 
of  the  very  best  in  a  gallery  of  contemporaries  that 
begins  to  compete  in  numbers  with  Mr.  Watts's. 

I  have  said  so  much  in  a  general  way  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  take  the  collection  in  detail.  The  exhi- 
bition contains  Mr.  Conder's  new  lithographs,  a  fine 
drawing  and  a  set  of  woodcuts  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  litho- 
graphs and  drawings  by  Mr.  Shannon,  work  by  Mr. 
Nicholson,  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Sturge  Moore,  Mr. 
Gordon  Craig.  Mr.  Clausen  has  cultivated  too  peculiar 
a  form  of  broken  drawing  in  pastel  to  come  back 
suddenly  to  pure  line.  The  etched  head  that  opens  the 
catalogue  is  comically  bad  and  uncharacteristic.  I 
merely  mention  all  these,  and  will  give  my  remaining 
space  to  two  artists,  not  so  well  known  as  some  of 
them,  but  whose  work  is  first-rate. 

The  first  of  these  is  Mr.  A.  E.  John.  One  or  two  of 
the  etchings  might  appear,  on  a  first  glance,  to  have  an 
element  of  preciosity,  too  close  a  reference  to  Rembrandt. 
A  second  look  will  show  what  downright  draughtsman's 
and  artist's  power  is  in  them.  The  chalk  heads  in  the 
other  room,  more  particularly  one  in  the  centre,  suggest, 
even  for  a  moment,  no  such  first  thoughts.  They  are 
filled  with  an  abounding  fluent  life  that  for  kind  can  be 
paralleled  only  from  masters  like  Rubens,  and  have 
something  of  his  enormous  appetite  of  form,  to  which 
nothing  human  comes  amiss.  Drawing  like  this  is 
almost  as  plastic  as  sculpture,  and  after  a  generation  of 
two-dimensional  mapping,  or  of  a  third  dimension 
expressed  by  "  atmosphere  "  only  and  not  by  modelling, 
it  raises  the  spirits.  People  apparently  are  shy  of  this 
first-rate  work,  partly  because  of  the  raid  it  makes  upon 
gentleness  and  prettiness,  partly  because  of  a  super- 
stition that  a  drawing  cannot  justify  its  right  to  exist 
unless  it  is  turned  into  an  engraving  or  a  painting. 
Mr.  John  can  justify  himself  in  both  these  arts,  but 
there  is  no  need  of  it  for  the  drawings.  They  are  final 
of  their  kind. 

The  second  is  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone.  His  chief  work 
lies  in  the  portraiture  of  buildings,  pressed  close, 
almost  beyond  anything  on  record,  to  their  anatomy 
and  skin.  More  especially  he  loves  that  architecture  of 
scaffolding,  which  lasts  only  for  a  little  and  makes 
many  a  poor  building  noble  and  subtle  while  it  lasts. 
This  passion  has  availed  to  support  him  on  an 
"island"  in  Bond  Street,  till  he  had  traced  out  the 
bewildering  lines  and  shadows  of  his  present  subject, 
in  drawings  pieced  together,  from  the  necessities  of  his 
jostled  standpoint,  in  small  sections.  These  he  has 
combined  in  the  drawing  shown  here,  and  rendered  in  the 
astonishing  drypoint.  Besides  this  are  less  arduous 
but  not  less  beautiful  pieces  ;  a  lovely  drawing  of  a 
brewer's  cart  among  them,  and  the  delicate  view  of 
a  little  Sussex  village.  To  admire  M6ryon,  to  admire 
the  early  etchings  of  Whistler  is  now  a  commonplace 
of  collectors  ;  there  is  some  credit  to  be  won  by  the 
first  collectors  who  understand  that  we  have  among  us 
another  great  draughtsman  and  etcher  of  architecture. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


MR.  SHAW  AT  HIS  BEST. 

HAD  Mr.  Shaw  been  born  in  France,  or  in 
Germany,  he  would  be  at  this  moment  the 
most  popular  playwright  in  Paris,  or  in  Berlin.  There 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  that.  As)  it  is, 
he  is  becoming  popular  in  Berlin.  In  New  York  he 
is  popular  already.  Another  decade  will,  with  luck, 
see  him  popular  in  London.  Meanwhile,  I  suppose, 
we  must  be  grateful  that  his  plays  do  manage 
to  get  themselves  performed,  somehow,  somewhere,  on 
the  sly.  During  the  past  two  weeks  there  have  been 
some  matinees  of  his  latest  play,  "John  Bull's  Other 
Island",  at  the  Court  Theatre.  It  seemed  natural  that 
the  auditorium  had  not  been  warmed  on  the  bitterly 
cold  day  when  I  found  myself  there.  But  the  tempera- 
ture made  me  feel  rather  anxious  ;  for  in  England,  a 
I  country  whose  natural  breed  is  dullards,  any  intellec-- 
I  tual  activity — and  it  is  only  the  actively  intellectual 
j  persons  who  go  out  of  their  way  to  special  matinees — 
generally  carries  with  it  some  grave  physical  delicacy  ; 
and  we  cannot  spare  aught  of  such  intellectual  activity 
as  is  going  on  among  us.  A  man  might  die  worse  than 
in  seeing  a  play  by  Mr.  Shaw.  But  it  seems  a  pity 
that  he  should  not  live  to  tell  the  tale.  Moreover,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  Mr.  Shaw's  plays  were  more 
seductively  produced,  they  would  appeal  even  to  the- 
dullards  at  large.  In  a  warm  theatre,  within  the  regular 
radius  for  theatres,  after  nightfall— in  fact,  with  just 
those  cheerful  commercial  circumstances  which  are 
withheld  from  them — these  plays  would  soon  take  the- 
town.  The  dull  middleman  shakes  his  head,  mutters 
I  some  dull  shibboleth,  dives  his  hand  into  a  pigeon-hole,. 
!  and  calls  rehearsals  of  a  new  play  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  recommend  it  except  its  likeness  to  the- 
j  present  failure,  and  to  the  last  failure,  and  to  the  failure 
before  last. 

The  critics,  for  the  most  part,  are  scarcely  less  dull 
than  the  managers  themselves.  Over  "John  Bull's 
Other  Island  "  they  have  raised  their  usual  parrot-cry  : 
"Not  a  play".  This,  being  interpreted,  means  "Not 
a  love-story,  split  neatly  up  into  four  brief  acts,  with 
no  hint  that  the  characters  live  in  a  world  where  other 
things  besides  this  love-story  are  going  on".  In 
"  John  Bull's  Other  Island  "  there  is  a  love-story. 
But  it  occurs  only  in  the  fabric  of  the  main  scheme. 
This  main  scheme  is  to  present  the  character  of  a 
typical  Englishman  against  a  typically  Irish  back- 
ground— to  throw  up  the  peculiarities  of  the  English- 
man by  contrast  with  various  types  of  Irishman  and 
various  phases  of  Irish  life,  and  to  throw  up  the 
peculiarities  of  Ireland  by  contrast  with  the  invader. 
This  scheme  Mr  Shaw  carries  out  in  four  long  acts, 
two  of  which  contain  two  scenes  apiece.  Not  much 
actually  happens  in  the  play.  The  greater  part  of  the- 
play  is  talk  :  and  this  talk  is  often  not  relevant  to  the- 
action,  but  merely  to  the  characters,  and  to  things  in 
general.  Pray,  why  is  this  not  to  be  called  a  play  ? 
Why  should  the  modern  "tightness"  of  technique  be- 
regarded  as  a  sacred  and  essential  part  of  dramaturgy  ? 
And  why  should  the  passion  of  love  be  regarded  as  the 
one  possible  theme  in  dramaturgy?  Between  these 
two  superstitions  lies  the  main  secret  of  the  barrenness 
of  modern  British  drama.  The  first  of  them  wards 
away  the  majority  of  men  of  creative  literary  power., 
who  cannot  be  bothered  to  pick  up  the  manifold  little 
tricks  and  dodges  which  go  to  the  making  of  what  the 
critics  call  "  a  play  ".  The  second  prevents  playwrights 
I  from  taking  themes  which  would  both  invigorate  their 
I  work  through  novelty  and  bring  the  theatre  into  con- 
tact with  life  at  large. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  that  every  good  novelist 
could  write  a  good  play.    There  are  essential  differ- 
ences between  dramaturgy  and   any  other   form  of 
literary  work.     My  contention  is  that  the  dramatic 
instinct  is  no  more  rare  than  the  narrative  instinct,  and 
1  that  any  man  who  has  the  dramatic  instinct  will,  with 
;  a  little'  practice,  be  able  to  write  a  good  play.    It  is 
lucky  for  us  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  not,  like  the  vast 
majority  of  creative   writers,  been   frightened  away 
from  the  theatre.    He  has— though  not,  I  wager,  in  a 
I  greater  degree  than  many  other  men  who  dare  only 
write  novels— an  instinct'for  the  theatre;  and  he  can 
I  with  perfect  ease  express  his  ideas  effectively  through. 
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the  dramatic  form.   None  of  our  most  fashionable  play-  \ 
wrights  could  give  him  points  in  such  technique  as  is 
really  necessary.    None  is  less  amateurish  in  essentials. 
Mr.  Shaw  evolv  es  his  "  situations  "  with  perfect  natural-  1 
ness,  and  brings  his  characters  off  and  on,  and  handles 
a  whole  crowd  of  them  simultaneously  on  the  stage,  [ 
without  the  least  apparent  effort.    He  has,  also,  this 
great  natural  advantage  in  the  writing  of  dialogue  :  he 
can  always  express  himself  directly,  in  a  clean-cut 
manner.    He  is  a  thinker,  and  often  a  very  subtle  ■ 
thinker.    Bnt  he  is  also  a  public  speaker,  accustomed 
to  dispense  with  that  form  in  which  his  thoughts 
can  be  pondered  at  leisure,  and  to  make  the  best 
of  that   form    in    which    they  must   be   caught  as 
they  fly.    From  the  stage,  then,  as  from  the  platform, 
his  thoughts  never  elude  us.    We  never  have  to  pause 
to  consider  what  he  meant  in  the   last  line.     It  is 
always  well  to  read  a  play  by  him  at  leisure,  when  it  is 
published  as  a  book  ;  for  the  thoughts  in  it  fly  too 
thickly  for  us  to  remember  them  all  after  a  performance. 
But  at  the  moment  of  its  utterance  his  every  thought 
flies  straight  to  our  brain.    As  his  thoughts  are,  so 
(I  apologise  for  the  arbitrary  distinction)  are  his  jests. 
His  humour  always  gets  well  across  the  footlights,  even 
when  the  fun  of  the  thing  said  derives  nothing  from  the 
character  of  its  sayer  or  from  the  moment  in  which  it  is 
said.     Thus,  when  Broadbent,    the  English  Liberal 
candidate  in  Ireland,  talks  to  his  Irish  fiancee  about 
the  canvassing,  and  is  met  by  her  reluctance  to  talk 
to  "common  people",  he  cries  "  Oh,  but  we  must  be 
thoroughly  democratic,  and  patronise  everybody  with- 
out distinction  of  class".    That  is  not  even  a  caricature 
of  anything  that  Broadbent  would  say.    It  is  just  a  1 
critical  conceit  of  Mr.  Shaw's.    It  is,  therefore,  not 
stage-humour,  in  the  strict  sense.    But  it  is  stage-  I 
humour  in  so  far  as  it  is  so  delightfully  simple  and  j 
sudden — a  joke  which  not  a  soul  in  the  audience  can 
miss.    However,  these  detached  jests  are  rare  in  Mr.  ! 
Shaw's  play.    Most  of  the  fun  comes  of  a  slight  exag-  I 
geration  on  the  things  that  the  character  actually  would  I 
say.    But  Mr.  Shaw  has  also  the  art  of  extracting  a  I 
ridiculous  effect  from  every  scenic  situation.  Broadbent 
has  been  selected  as  candidate  quite  unexpectedly,  and  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.    His  valet  has  not  heard  the 
news.   "  Now,  Hodson  ",  says  Broadbent,  "  you  mustn't 
be  stand-offish  with  the  people  here.    I  should  like  you 
to  be  popular,  you  know".     "I'm  sure  you're  very 
kind,  Sir",  says  Hodson  ;  "  but  it  don't  seem  to  matter  1 
much  whether  they  like  me  or  not.    I'm  not  going  to 
stand  for   Parliament  here,  Sir".    "Well",  replies 
Broadbent,  dramatically,  "  I  am  ".    This  passage  is 
not  excruciatingly  funny  to  read.    But  it  is,  as  anyone 
with  dramatic  instinct  can  imagine,  excruciatingly  funny 
to  hear.    Again,  I  might  describe  for  you  the  scene  in 
which  Broadbent  suddenly,  by  moonlight,  makes  his  ! 
proposal  of  marriage,  and  is  supposed  by  the  young 
Irish  lady  to  be  intoxicated,  and  is  by  her  converted  to 
that  uncomfortable  belief,  and  led  gently  home  by  her  ; 
or  I  might  describe  the  scene  in  which  Broadbent  drives 
away  with  a  peasant's  pig  in  his  motor  ;  but  these 
descriptions  would  seem  to  me  tame  in  comparison  with 
the  actual  thing.   There  you  have  one  of  the  tests  of  true 
dramatic  humour  :  the  inadequacy  of  pen  and  ink  for  a 
proper  reproduction  of  it.    Of  all  our  playwrights  Mr. 
Shaw  is  by  far  the  most  richly  gifted  with  this  humour. 
And  of  all  his  plays  "John  Bull's  Other  Island"  is 
fullest  of  this  humour.    Yet  none  of  our  managers, 
gloomily  hovering  around  Portugal  Street,  will  offer 
the  play  to  a  public  against  which  the  obvious  (and 
self-made)  indictment  is  that  it  goes  to  the  theatre  just 
to  be  amused. 

"  Just  to  be  amused.  "  There  is  much  besides  amuse- 
ment to  be  got  out  of  this  play  (a  fact  which  would,  I 
suppose,  form  the  manager's  silly  excuse  for  not  pro- 
ducing it).  Indeed,  I  think  that  none  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
plays  has  so  much  serious  interest.  From  all  his  plays 
one  derives  the  pleasure  that  there  is  in  finding  a  play- 
wright who  knows,  and  gives  us,  something  of  the  world 
at  first  hand — a  playwright  who,  moreover,  has  a  philo- 
sophic view  of  things,  and  can  criticise  what  he  sees. 
Such  displeasure  as  we  have  in  Mr.  Shaw's  plays  comes 
from  the  sense  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  little  too  sure 
of  himself  and  his  philosophy — a  little  too  loudly  con- 
sistent  about   everything   to   be   right   about  most 


things.  In  this  latest  play  of  his,  he  seems  to  have 
mellowed  into  something  almost  like  dubiety,  without 
losing  anything  of  his  genius  for  ratiocination.  He 
himself  figures  largely,  as  usual  ;  this  time  in  the 
person  of  Laurence  Doyle,  a  disillusioned  Irishman. 
But  he  does  not  have  it  all  so  signally  his  own  way- 
Indeed,  he  is  altogether  put  in  the  shade  by  an  un~ 
frocked  priest,  a  mystic,  who  touches  a  note  of  visional- 
wisdom  that  makes  every  other  character  seem 
cheap  and  absurd.  However,  the  principal  motive 
of  the  play  is  not  to  give  us  the  philosophy  of  this- 
mystic,  or  Mr.  Shaw's  philosophy,  but  to  give  us- 
Broadbent,  the  Englishman,  just  as  he  is.  Certainly, 
Mr.  Shaw  never  created  so  perfect  a  type  as  Broad- 
bent. Some  years  ago,  in  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra",, 
he  gave  us  a  person  named  Britannus,  illustrating 
the  peculiarities  of  the  modern  Englishman  against  an 
antique  Roman  background.  But  Britannus,  albeit 
delightful,  was  only  a  sketch.  Broadbent  is  a  full- 
length  portrait,  minutely  finished  ;  and,  moreover,  the- 
figure  stands  out  more  sharply  against  modern  Ireland 
than  Britannus'  figure  stood  out  against  Rome,  inas- 
much as  the  modern  Englishman  is  more  akin  to* 
the  ancient  Roman  than  to  the  modern  Irishman.. 
Broadbent  in  business,  Broadbent  in  politics,  Broadbent 
in  love,  Broadbent  in  all  the  various  relations  of  life,  is 
certainly  Mr.  Shaw's  masterpiece  of  observation  and  of- 
satire.  The  satire  is  the  more  deadly  by  reason  of 
(what  Broadbent  would  call)  the  "conspicuous  fair- 
ness "  with  which  it  is  accomplished.  Mr.  Shaw  sees, 
all  Broadbent's  good  points,  and  lays  stress  on  every- 
thing that  is  not  absurd  in  him.  The  tone  is  always- 
kindly,  even  affectionate.  We  are  quite  sure  that  justice- 
is  being  done.  Fullest  justice  ;  and  so. — poor  Broad- 
bent !  All  Englishmen  ought  to  see  Broadbent.  No 
Englishman  could  deny  the  truth  of  Broadbent.  Indeed, 
no  thoroughbred  Englishman  would  wish  to  deny  the; 
truth  of  Broadbent.    That  is  the  cream  of  the  joke. 

Max  Beerbohivu 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  READING  OF  UPPER-CLASS  GIRLS*-. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Cheltenham  Ladies'  College,  10  November,  1904.. 

Sir, — The  discussion  regarding  the  sort  of  books; 
which  are  chiefly  read  by  girls,  will  be  useless,  if  it 
ends  in  mere  denunciation  ;  I  do  hope  that  this  dis- 
cussion will  not  so  end,  but  lead  to  an  inquiry  whether 
the  allegations  made  by  Mrs.  Steel  and  Miss  Longhurst 
are  justified,  and  if  so,  what  remedies  are  available- 
It  is  so  easy  to  complain  of  those  amongst  whom  one- 
lives,  and  to  point  to  evils  ;  I  often  turn  to  such, 
persons,  and  ask,  "What  are  you  doing  to  correct 
those  evils  ?  "  My  own  experience  and  that  of  other 
headmistresses  seems  to  lead  to  this  conclusion  : — 
that  few  of  the  girls  we  have  to  do  with  read  what  we 
may  call  bad  novels,  but,  when  left  to  themselves,  they 
read  almost  nothing  of  any  real  value  for  developing  the 
intellectual  life.  Light  magazines  and  weak  stories- 
take  up  the  little  leisure  given  to  general  reading. 
Miss  Lumby,  who  has  had  a  wide  experience  at. 
Cambridge,  at  Cheltenham,  and  at  a  private  school 
writes,  "The  average  girl,  fresh  from  school,  reads 
the  magazines,  but  little  else.  She  cannot  be  said  to- 
have  a  favourite  author,  for  she  thinks  little  of  the 
writer,  as  long  as  what  she  reads  amuses  her.  Poetry 
she  never  touches,  and  solid  prose  of  any  kind  she; 
finds  too  difficult.  When  a  girl  does  really  care  for 
reading,  it  is  because  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  is 
favourable  to  it." 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  the 
headmistress  of  the  Durham  High  School.  She  has. 
given  the  last  seven  years  a  prize  for  holiday  reading. 
The  books  selected  for  seniors  (12  to  17)  are  novels  by- 
Scott,  Thackeray,  &c.  ;  or  a  poem  as  "Evangeline" 
"  Passing  of  Arthur  "  &c.  .  .  For  juniors,  Kingsley's. 
"  Water  Babies",  or  books  of  that  type. 

Out  of  seventy  or  eighty,  about  eight  will  compete- 
Those  who  do  sometimes  write  good  papers,  showing- 
they  have  read  with  real  enjoyment,  but  very  few  take; 
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the  trouble  to  read  the  books.  When  I  ask  what  they 
have  read,  they  answer  "  Magazines  ". 

Much  can  be  done  in  the  home,  which  is  impossible 
in  a  da}'  school  ;  the  system  described  by  Mrs.  Steel 
must  have  been  an  excellent  training  for  the  taste  and 
judgment.  Such  parental  guidance  is  most  necessary — 
and  the  proposal  to  turn  children  loose  in  a  library  and 
let  them  browse  is  not  generally  commendable.  We 
do  not  leave  children  to  choose  without  guidance  their 
own  food.  Our  desire  should  be  to  form  a  healthy 
appetite,  and  to  cultivate  the  taste  ;  this  is  the  only 
safeguard  against  the  influence  of  evil  books  ;  those 
who  have  good  food  do  not  wish  to  feed  on  garbage, 
and  as  Milton  has  pointed  out  in  the  "  Areopagitica  ",  it 
is  impossible  to  shut  out  evil  :  we  cannot  by  closing 
the  Park  gates  keep  out  the  crows. 

The  reading  aloud  (which  made  my  home  evenings 
so  delightful)  is  too  much  neglected  ;  there  is  even  in 
prose  a  great  deal  that  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  when 
the  eye  alone  is  used,  and  the  poets  must  be  heard  as 
well  as  seen.  All  parents  cannot  read  with  their 
children,  or  guide  them  as  they  would  wish,  and  some 
are  too  careless  to  do  so.  They  let  their  children  have 
the  correlative  of  the  champagne,  exciting  fiction,  which 
destroys  their  appetite  for  good  things. 

We  here  do  our  best  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading 
by  forming  house  libraries  :  we  suggest  books  for  the 
holidays,  we  inquire  of  the  pupils  on  their  return  what 
books  the}'  have  chosen  for  themselves,  and  we  spend 
some  time  in  discussing  these  ;  but  schools  cannot  do 
everything,  and  we  do  want  more  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.  (They  may  get  help  from  the 
Parents'  Educational  Union.) 

Publishers  are  doing  much  good  in  bringing  out 
cheap  editions  of  good  books,  and  volunteers  could  do 
useful  work  in  lending  libraries  by  helping  girls  to 
select  what  is  worth  reading.  At  the  Working 
W  omen's  College,  Miss  Martin  and  her  friend  made  a 
great  point  of  being  in  the  library  to  give  out  books. 
Recently  an  association  has  been  formed  for  opening 
booksellers'  shops,  where  only  books  should  be  sold, 
and  by  educated  women.  There  is  much  unwillingness 
to  help,  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  possess  oneself  of 
books  that  should  be  read  again  and  again,  and  to  be 
able  to  mark  one's  favourite  passages. 

Girls  should  also  read  books  which  give  examples  of 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  hard 
study,  and  can  tell  of  its  rewards.  "The  Pursuit  of 
Knowledge  under  Difficulties  ",  Todd's  "  Student's 
Guide",  &c,  did  much  to  stimulate  my  own  intellectual 
life.  Principal  Lodge's  "Pioneers",  and  other  bio- 
graphies of  great  discoverers,  make  one  ashamed  of 
leading  a  mere  idle  life  ;  one  learns  that  there  must  be 
a  gymnastic  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body.  Miss  Soulsby's 
'*  Stray  Thoughts  on  Reading  "  gives  much  good 
advice. 

We  have  reading  societies  connected  with  our  guild, 
and  a  large  library  of  about  7,000  volumes  in  which 
elder  girls  can  sit  and  read  during  spare  hours.  All 
the  twenty  houses  have  their  own  libraries  of  lighter 
works.  It  is  of  little  use  for  girls  to  go  to  universities 
who  have  not  learnt  to  read  for  themselves,  but  expect 
to  be  fed  with  spoon-meat. 

I  do  earnestly  wish  that  more  members  were  forth- 
coming for  that  admirable  society,  the  National  Home 
Reading  Union,  Surrey  House,  Victoria  Embankment. 
I  constantly  recommend  it  to  girls  leaving  Cheltenham. 
The  subscription  for  membership  is  very  low,  from 
is.  6d.  to  3.9.  6d. ,  and  less  for  those  belonging 
to  a  circle.  We  were  lately  told  that  the  society 
was  in  danger  of  bankruptcy  ;  so  a  special  appeal 
was  made,  which  brought  in  enough  to  tide 
over  the  present  difficulties.  Mr.  Carnegie  headed  the 
list  with  ^100.  There  are  three  sections  :  (1)  for  those 
quite  young,  (2)  for  an  ordinary  girl  in  her  teens,  and 
(3)  for  those  taking  special  courses.  Magazines  are 
published  for  each  section  ;  these  contain  lists  of  books, 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  recommended.  More 
honorary  subscribers  are  wanted,  and  I  think  the  society 
would  be  well  advised  to  raise  the  subscription  some- 
what to  the  members.  Now  that  free  libraries  abound, 
such  a  society  is  most  useful.  It  is  lamentable  to  see 
the  "ladies'"  papers  filled  with  fashion  plates,  suggest- 
ing too  often  means  of  deforming  the  body  ;  we  want 


to  bring  our  girls  into  a  healthier  intellectual  and  moral 
environment,  and  then  our  women  will  have  resources 
in  themselves,  in  their  homes,  and  in  right  occupations 
which  will  make  them  unwilling  to  waste  their  powers 
upon  foolish  newspapers,  and  a  literature  which  destroys 
the  power  of  thought,  and  distorts  the  whole  aspect  of 
life.  Yours  faithfully, 

Dorothea  Beale  LL.D. 
Principal  of  the  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College. 


CHARITY   VOTING  REFORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  send  you  an  illustration  from  a  list  of  81 
candidates  for  ten  annuities,  each  of  which,  with  present 
income,  is  not  to  bring  the  total  income  of  any  success- 
ful woman  applying  above  ,-£45  a  year  ? 


Age. 

Number  of 
times  already 

Xumber  of 
votes. 

Condition. 

applied. 

69 

20 

1,125 

paralysed 

68 

l8  ... 

J. 439  ••• 

chronic  bronchitis 

65 

l6  ... 

1,983  ... 

chron.  rheum. 

73 

16  ... 

1,138  ... 

aged 

67 

15 

1.739  ••• 

paralysed 

Yours 

obediently, 

F.  J.  M. 

A  MISUSE  OF  "VERY". 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Frisby-on-the-Wreake,  Leicestershire, 
2  November,  1904. 
Sir, — To  the  list  of  transgressions  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage maybe  added  the  common  misuse  of  "very" 
1  as  an  adverb  of  degree  in  certain  locutions  which  con- 
|  tain  a  past  part,  passive.    "  Very  "  has  an  interesting 
history.     From  an  early  date  it  began  to  lose  its 
original  limited  use  as  a  pure  adjective  and  Wiclif's 
"I  am  the  very  vine  "  became  in  the  A.V.  (1611)  "I 
am  the  true  vine".    The  "  Very  God  "  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  sounds  to  modern  ears  an  almost  unpardonable 
archaism.    Chaucer  ("Knight's  Tale")  uses  the  word 
as  an  adverb  of  degree  "A  verray  gentle  parfite  knight 
!  was  he".     And  (later)  Shakespeare's  "Very  like  a 
whale"  ("  Hamlet")  furnishes  an  example  of  his  use 
of  the  word,  in  a  similar  manner.    An  ecclesiastical 
retention  or  revival  of  the  primitive  use  is  affected  in 
certain  hymns. 

But  now  as  far  as  I  am  aware  the  properly  recog- 
nised province  (or  office)  of  the  word  is  to  modify 
adjectives  or  adverbs  of  degree  ;  and  its  indiscriminate 
use  before  the  past  participle  passive  only  tends  to  con- 
fusion of  thought.  I  say  "  indiscriminate  "  advisedly, 
for  the  delicately  gradual  "  shading  off"  from  the 
participle  into  the  adjective  is  a  circumstance  which 
makes  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  difficult  of  dis- 
tinction. The  action  or  "  passion  "  implied  in  the  par- 
ticiple will  partake  more  closely  of  the  verbal,  or  the 
adjectival  nature,  according  as  it  denotes  respec- 
tively : — 

(A)  A  definite,  temporary  (often  physical)  result  or 
effect. 

(B)  An  indefinite,  continuous  state,  usually  mental  or 
I  subjective. 

In  this  latter  case  (B)  the  participle  becomes  to  all 
I  intents  and  purposes  adjective,  and  so  may  perhaps 
reasonably  take  "very"  alone  to  express  degree — e.g. 
very  contented.  In  the  former  case  (A)  "  very"  should 
not  be  used  directly  before  the  participle — "much", 
"greatly",  "deeply",  or  some  such  adverb  should 
intervene,  e.g.  very  deeply  interested. 

Some  participial  phrases  have  come  to  express  a 
decidedly  different  shade  of  meaning  according  as  they 
take  "very"  or  "  very  much"  before  them.  "  He  was 
very  hurt  ",  implies  an  indefinite,  mental  state,  whereas 
"he  was  very  much  hurt  "  relates  to  a  physical  condition 
especially.  Again  a  person  is  "  very  interested  "  in  a 
matter  which  evokes  a  continuous  interest,  e.g.  a 
lawyer  might  be  "  very  interested  "  in  a  case  because  of 
his  previous  study  of  the  law  affecting  it,  or  from  being 
directly  connected  with  the  cause  itself,  whilst  a  chance 
I  spectator  might  be  "very    much    interested"  in  the 
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decision  of  the  court.  Perhaps  the  harshness  of  the 
misused  "  very  "  will  become  more  apparent  when  the 
word  is  tested,  by  juxtaposition,  in  some  less  frequently 
used  participle  conjunctions,  e.g.  \ery  liked. 

Yours  faithfully,       Matthew  Pearson. 


EXAMINATIONS    IN   NEW  TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Stockwell,  29  October,  1904. 
Sir, — Soon  local  authorities  will  be  opening  training 
colleges  for  those  King's  Scholars  whose  previous 
education  has  been  so  inadequate  that,  though  they 
are  entitled  to  a  course  of  training,  they  fall  below  the 
line  of  those  admitted  to  existing  colleges.  The  newer 
colleges  will  thus  be  supplementary  in  intention  and 
should  make  no  attempt  to  fill  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  institutions  already  established,  though  it  may  happen 
that  local  authorities,  by  giving  the  preference  to 
teachers  trained  in  their  own  institutions,  will  cause  a 
higher  class  of  student  to  enter  the  local  colleges  than 
would  otherwise  do  so.  This  would  be  a  pity  ;  the 
best  students  should  be  encouraged  to  secure  the  best 
available  training  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  to  leave 
their  native  district  for  two  or  three  years,  and  later 
should  be  brought  back,  widely  experienced,  by  the 
offer  of  generous  salaries.  This  would  be  true  economy  ; 
but  it  is  surely  false  economy  to  place  in  each  supple- 
mentary college  a  small  body  of  advanced  students 
whose  intellectual  needs  have  to  be  separately  catered 
for.  If,  -however,  the  newer  colleges  were  free  from 
such  students  they  could  perform  a  most  valuable 
service  to  education.  Their  students  would  be  for  the 
most  part  steady  and  persevering,  ready  to  work  hard 
and  possessed  of  intelligence,  even  though  its  develop- 
ment has  been  delayed  by  the  hard  crust  of  crammed 
facts  rammed  down  by  examination  which  represents 
their  previous  "education".  Their  earlier  lives  are 
laborious  ;  their  college  course  should  be  a  happy  and 
complete  change,  and  no  change  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial or  more  welcome  than  a  reduction  in  the  import- 
ance if  not  the  complete  dethronement  of  examinations 
from  which  they  have  already  suffered  so  much. 

I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 


FRAUDULENT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kincraig,  Cutcliffe  Grove,  Bedford, 
10  November,  1904. 
Sir, — I  think  it  is  quite  time  that  certain  newspaper 
proprietors  having  got  on  and  honour  might  now  get 
honest,  and  I  say  it  is  not  honest  to  accept  money — 
probably  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  course  of  the  year 
— for  publishing  advertisements  which  the  proprietor 
and  all  concerned  know  perfectly  well  are  calculated  to 
delude  the  ignorant.  I  refer  in  particular  to  advertise- 
ments of  "electric  "  belts.  I  have  no  personal  feeling 
in  this  matter  beyond  that  I  have  always  considered 
that  newspaper  proprietors  should,  to  some  extent,  be 
held  responsible  for  the  advertisements  they  publish, 
particularly  when  they  are  the  proprietors  of  (so-called) 
religious  periodicals.  They  derive  revenue  from  them, 
and  they  ought  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  advertisements.  There  is  no  possible 
excuse  in  regard  to  these  belts  as  their  nature  has  been 
fully  exposed. 

They  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  feeble  voltaic  pile 
which  can  produce  no  direct  effect  whatever  on  the 
human  frame,  as  the  current  obtained  is  infinitesimally 
small  as  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  body.  The 
only  thing  that  can  have  any  effect  is  the  flannel  or 
other  substance  which  forms  the  body  of  the  belt.  A 
similar  result  could  be  produced  at  the  outlay  of  a  few 
pence.  The  purveyors  of  these  belts  charge  guineas 
when  they  can  get  them.  I  think  it  is  time  the  Public 
Prosecutor  took  action  in  this  matter. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

J.  A.  Reid. 


REVIEWS. 

SORTES  VERGILIAN^E. 

"  Studies   in   Virgil."     By   Terrot    Reavely  Glover. 
London  :  Arnold.     1904.     10s.  6d. 

TF  any  justification  were  needed  for  the  production  of 
yet  another  comprehensive  study  of  Vergil,  it 
could  easily  be  found  in  the  fact  that  after  nineteen 
centuries  he  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  appraised 
with  justice  and  critical  impartiality.  He  was  the 
Poet-Laureate  of  Imperial  Rome  in  the  fullest  and 
truest  sense,  the  pride  and  the  despair  of  the  poets  of 
the  Latin  decadence,  a  semi-pagan  John  the  Baptist 
to  the   early  Fathers,  a  beneficent   and  all-powerful 

j  wizard  to  mediaeval  Europe,  a  model  of  style  and  a 
leader  of  thought  for  our  poets  and  orators  for  gene- 
rations, a  frigid  poetaster  and  unblushing  plagiarist 
to  Hegel  and  Niebuhr  and  others  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  and  finally  we  see  him  once  more  raised 
by  the  scholars  and  poets  of  our  time,  if  not  to  his 
ancient  throne,  at  any  rate  to  a  fitting  position  among 
the  immortals.  To  Tennyson  and  Frederick  Myers, 
among  the  poets,  Vergil  owes  this  reinstatement,  and 
this  book  is  a  later  fruit  of  the  healthy  reaction  in 
his  favour  which  set  in  with  the  French  and  English 
scholars  of  the  last  century.  His  influence  on  English 
literature  is  deep  and  permanent  ;  whichever  way 
we  turn  we  find  its  traces.  Shakespeare  felt  it  ; 
is  not  the  description  of  the  storm  in  "Othello" 
markedly  Yergilian  ?  Spenser,  Browne  of  Tavistock, 
Milton,  the  stylists  of  Queen  Anne,  Thomson,  and  the 
rest  have  all  known  the  sway  of  the  Master  and  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps.  When  the  revolt  came  and  the 
tradition  was  broken,  it  was  only  for  a  time.  Burns 

I  unconsciously  and  Wordsworth  of  deliberate  purpose 
set  up  other  standards,  and  Crabbe  was  half  success- 
ful in  emancipating  himself,  for  his  form  was  always 
pseudo-classical.  But  the  interruption  was  more 
apparent  than  real,  and   Tennyson,  directly  and  in- 

>  directly,  by  eulogy  and  by  imitation,  has  made  ample 
amends  for  the  intermission  of  the  cult  :  how  much 
more  ample,  had  he  only  devoted  his  later  years  to 
giving  us  an  English  Vergil  such  as  only  he  or  Myers 

'  could  have  produced. 

Setting  aside  Vergil's  splendid  rhetoric,  which  has 
won  him  the  title  of  "  the  orator's  poet  ",  his  humanity 
and  insight  into  the  pathos  and  reality  of  life  are  no 
doubt  largely  responsible  for  his  immortality.  He 
possessed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  that  sense  of  the 
spirit  of  places,  which  crystallised  into  the  conception 
of  Dryads  and  Naiads  in  the  Hellenic  mind,  which  finds 
expression  in  some  of  the  nature-pieces  of  the  Anthology, 
permeates  Wordsworth  and,  among  moderns,  for 
example,  is  found  in  perfection  in  the  descriptive 
passages  of  Walter  Pater,  or  in  the  exquisite  "Cite 
des  Eaux "  of  Henri  de  Regnier.  Vergil  has  had  a 
message  for  all  times,  and  his  lines  have  been  always 
fraught  with  under-meanings.  and  associations  to  men 
of  every  place  and  nation,  to  Augustine,  to  Fenelon,  to 
Dante,  to  Bacon,  and  to  Pitt.  His  treatment  of  the 
passion  of  Dido  was  the  first  attempt  to  touch  the 
Romantic  string,  which  was  to  vibrate  down  the  ages  ; 
he  has  been  consulted  as  an  oracle  by  monks  and 
emperors,  and  his  writings,  like  the  Bible,  have  become 
the  centre  of  emotions  the  most  diverse;  "they  come 
to  us  charged  with  more  than  an  individual  passion, 
and  with  a  meaning  wider  than  their  own,  with  the  cry 
of  the  despair  of  all  generations,  with  the  yearning  of 

1  all  loves  unappeased,  with  the  anguish  of  all  partings, 
'  beneath  the  pressure  of  separate  Eternities  '  ". 
We  have  always  thought  that  the  essential  Vergil  is 

j  the  poet  of  the  Bucolics  and  especially  of  the  Georgics, 
not  of  the  .-Eneid.  As  Mr.  Glover  points  out,  he  lacks 
the  Homeric  lust  of  fighting,  the  gloating  over  battle 

I  scenes.    His  thought  turns  to  the  ruin  and  destruction 

I  caused  thereby  to  lives  and  crops  and  humble  happi- 
ness. He  is  a  son  of  the  soil,  a  lover,  and  more,  an 
intimate  personal  friend  of  nature,  steeped  in  Nature's 
lore,  versed  in  Nature's  ways. 

"  Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland, 

Tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse  and  herd, 
All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 
Often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word. 
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Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus 

Piping  underneath  his  beechen  bowers  : 
Poet  of  the  poet-satyr 

Whom  the  laughing  shepherds  bound  with 
flowers. 

Swept  into  the  vortex  of  the  Court,  he  was  encouraged 
to  turn  to  loftier  themes,  his  imagination  kindled  at  the 
jdea  of  writing  a  world-epic  which  should  enshrine 
the  might  and  majesty  of  his  nation,  and  the  /Eneid 
will  be  always  looked  on  as  a  poetic  triumph  ;  but  one 
feels  all  the  time,  and  indeed  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
conceal  it,  that  his  heart  is  still  in  the  country-side,  and 
that  his  genius  is  in  uncongenial  surroundings. 

Mr.  Glover's  book  has  formed  itself,  he  tells  us,  out 
of  professorial  lectures,  and  this  organic  growth  has  its 
conspicuous  merits.  It  results,  as  in  this  case,  in  a 
minute  and  painstaking  analysis  of  every  branch  of  his 
great  subject,  and  indeed  of  everything  that  may  seem 
connected  therewith  ;  it  involves  research  and  erudition, 
and  it  often  brings  into  full  play  that  faculty  of  stimu- 
lating other  intelligences  without  which  research  and 
erudition  are  of  no  avail  ;  it  facilitates  justice  and 
carefulness  of  expression  and  the  formation  of  clear  and 
decisive  judgments  ;  but  it  has  also  its  countervailing 
disadvantages,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  poet 
like  Vergil,  whose  peculiar  gift  of  appealing  to  an  in- 
finite variety  of  natures  demands  a  like  complexity  of 
mental  and  moral  qualities  on  the  part  of  his  interpreter. 
Thus  it  is  that  Vergil  has  been  so  variously  criticised 
-and  by  so  many  diverse  minds,  and  thus  it  is  that 
no  final  verdict  has  ever  been  nor  ever  will  be  passed 
upon  him.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Glover  is 
free  from  that  taint  of  Professorenpoesie  which  he 
justly  ascribes  to  the  Alexandrines.  At  any  rate  no  one 
can  assert  that  the  subject  is  not  exhaustively  handled. 
We  have  chapters  on  Vergil's  environment,  social,  | 
•political  and  what  not  ;  on  his  literary  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  with  an  able  if  not  always  fair  estimate 
of  his  debt  to  them — and  we  might  have  had  more  on 
his  own  influence  on  posterity  ;  chapters  on  Italy  and 
Rome  and  Augustus  ;  dissertations  on  Vergil's  interpre- 
tation of  life,  his  psychology,  his  aesthetic,  his  ethics, 
and  his  eschatology  ;  chapters  of  varying  value  and 
interest,  but  all  strenuously  worked  out  to  a  logical 
conclusion — and  yet  somehow  one  questions  whether 
the  book  will  bring  nearer  to  anyone  the  Vergil  of  his 
own  ideal.  This  criticism  Mr.  Glover  anticipates  in  his 
preface,  and  it  is  perhaps  inevitable,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  show. 

Certain  sections  are  well  done,  notably  his  defence  of 
Vergil  from  the  charges  of  excessive  adulation  in  the 
-matter  of  his  deification  of  Augustus,  for  the  passage 
in  the  first  Georgic  has  been  a  stumbling  block  to 
many  ;  again  his  chapter  on  Italy  and  its  formative  in- 
fluence on  the  poet  deserves  careful  study,  and  he  brings 
out  skilfully  the  relation  between  the  destinies  of  Rome 
and  Augustus.  Satisfactory  too  is  his  examination 
into  the  long  and  sorely  debated  problem  of  the  behaviour 
of  .-Eneas  to  Dido.  The  "  pious  /Eneas"  has  been  to 
most  readers  of  the  ^Eneid  a  very  unsatisfactory 
character.  He  has  had  his  apologists,  which  the  hero 
of  an  epic  ought  not  to  need,  and  he  has  had  many 
merciless  critics,  notably  Charles  James  Fox,  and  many 
energetic  champions,  notably  Dr.  Henry.  Yet  the 
question  has  always  emerged  again,  "Is  he  to  be 
understood  as  the  instrument  and  in  part  the  victim  of 
relentless  Divine  purpose,  or  is  he  only  a  cold-blooded 
vacillating  prig?"  His  treatment  of  Dido  has  been 
widely  condemned,  and  Mr.  Glover  has  done  something 
towards  extenuating  this.  Dido  has  been  more  sym-  j 
pathetically  handled  as  a  rule,  and  perhaps  might  ex-  j 
■claim,  in  regard  to  the  present  attempt, 

"  Non  tali  auxilio  nec  defensoribus  istis  !  " 

Mr.  Glover  has  been  somewhat  heavy-handed  here. 
Well  are  we  warned — 

44  Lest,  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect, 
We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect." 

Turning  to  the  least  soluble  of  Vergilian  problems, 
the  descent  into  Hades,  we  note  Mr.  Glover's  pathetic 
reference  to  the  unfair  habits  of  archaeologists  who  will 
msist  on  upsetting  preconceived  notions  of  the  ancient 
religions,  "by  dint",  as  he  says,  "of  careful  reading  1 


of  books  which  are  not  literature,  some,  ancient  manuals 
of  antiquities,  some,  polemical  treatises ".  We  sym- 
pathise deeply.  To  undermine  a  literary  Pantheon  by 
non-literary  means  smacks  of  the  underhand.  But  of 
course  he  sees,  as  we  all  see,  that  it  is  unavoidable, 
and,  more,  salutary,  and  that  the  work  of  Miss  Jane 
Harrison  and  others  will  in  the  end  base  far  broader 
our  conceptions  of  early  religions,  and  react  most 
favourably  on  literary  criticisms.  At  any  rate  we  are 
still  waiting  for  a  convincing  and  consistent  explanation 
of  the  descent  into  Hades,  and  Mr.  Glover  has  not 
helped  us  here. 

One  word  of  minute  fault-finding  and  we  have  done. 
Pope's  "needless  Alexandrine"  has  always  "dragged 
its  slow  "  and  not ' '  its  dull  length  along  ",  and  a  footnote 
quotation  from  Conington  is  made  absurd  by  the 
omission  of  "  h  ". 

"  Enough,  ^Eneas'  son,  to  know 

Your  hand,  unarmed,  with  shaft  and  bow 
Numanus'  life  has  ta'en." 

This  is  an  ambitious  work,  and  no  doubt  many  who 
delight  in  books  on  books  will  read  it  with  profit  and 
pleasure,  but  scholars,  we  fancy,  while  grateful  to  Mr. 
Glover  for  the  industry  and  learning  he  has  devoted  to 
a  good  cause,  will  receive  the  constructive  results  with 
undisturbed  equanimity. 


MR.  JUSTICE  HAWKINS  NODDING. 

"The  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  Baron 
Brampton."  Edited  by  Richard  Harris  K.C.  Two 
vols.    London  :  Arnold.     1904.    30s.  net. 

"  r  I  'HE  Bar,  pooh!"  exclaims  Vivian  Grey.  " Law 
J-  and  bad  jokes  until  we  are  forty,  and  then  a 
coronet  and  the  gout."  We  sincerely  hope  that  so 
amiable  a  personage  as  Lord  Brampton  has  not  got  the 
gout  ;  but  he  has  got  a  coronet,  and  he  did  make  bad 
jokes  at  the  Bar — at  least  according  to  his  own  account. 
It  may  be  that  Lord  Brampton,  who  has  so  often  done 
it  to  others,  does  not  do  himself  justice  by  these 
Reminiscences,  for  he  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  sayer 
of  good  things.  We  have  searched  these  volumes  in 
vain  for  anything  above  the  level  of  sessions  wit,  or 
which  could  justify  the  chorus  from  the  daily  press  that 
the  book  is  crammed  with  good  stories.  Indeed  this 
biography  or  autobiography  is  a  disappointment,  and  a 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  real  man  is  nearly 
always  quite  different  from  the  popular  conception.  The 
keen  and  pitiless  cross-examiner,  the  stern  and  sarcastic 
judge  is  revealed  to  us  as  a  lovable  old  gentleman, 
nodding  in  his  arm-chair  over  "battles  long  ago", 
telling  five  pointless  jests  to  one  good  one,  and 
rambling  on  affectionately  about  dear  old  So-and-so 
and  his  terrier  Jack  !  The  editor  has  done  nothing 
to  arrange  this  strange  jumble  in  chronological 
order,  and  merely  irritates  us  by  his  footnotes, 
which  contain  profound  utterances  like  the  following, 
"  I  have  studied  Judges  all  my  professional  life,  and 
am  certain  that  the  less  religious  or  political  sentiment 
imported  to  the  Bench  the  better  it  is  for  the  interests 
of  justice  ".  Fancy  that  now  !  Lord  Brampton  him- 
self is  unusually  bitter  about  "  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
the  political  world  provided  for  by  judgeships  "  ;  and 
there  must  always  be  some  jealousy  of  those  who  climb 
to  the  Bench  through  the  House  of  Commons  instead 
of  by  the  tedious  steps  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Hawkins 
was  only  once  tempted  into  the  quagmire  of  politics, 
and  there  is  a  cynical  description  of  an  unsuccessful 
contest  at  Barnstaple,  in  which  the  second  Liberal 
candidate,  after  a  triumphant  reception,  soon  discovered 
that  all  they  wanted  was  his  money.  As  this  was  not 
forthcoming,  but  only  lectures  on  purity  of  election, 
Mr.  Hawkins  was  promptly  thrown  over  by  his  col- 
league and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  The 
experience  however  was  very  useful  to  him  in  the  many 
election  petitions  in  which  he  was  subsequently  briefed. 
We  can  only  cull  three  from  this  not  very  choice 
anthology  of  good  things.  A  circus-manager,  with  a 
ferocious  moustache  and  a  military  swagger,  was  in  the 
box.  "NowCaptain  Phillips",  began  Hawkins,  whowas 
not  above  the  vulgar  dodge  of  making  a  witness 
ridiculous.   "  I  am  not  Captain  Phillips  :  but  we  are  not 
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all  so  barefaced  as  you,  Mr.  Hawkins."  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Phillips  :  the  circus-whip  has  made  you 
smart."  This  does  not  strike  us  as  much  above  the 
ordinary  circuit  level.  The  second  is  better.  During 
the  first  Tichborne  trial  Sir  John  Coleridge  became 
Attorney-General  by  the  sudden  promotion  of  Sir 
Robert  Collier  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Coleridge,  one  of  whose  foibles  was  insistence 
on  the  dignity  of  his  place,  protested  against  something 
as  "the  head  of  the  English  Bar".  "Yes",  said 
Ballantine  on  the  other  side,  "he  is  the  head  of  the 
Bar,  by  an  accident ".  Whereupon  Hawkins  said  in  a 
stage  whisper,  heard  through  the  court,  "A  Colliery 
accident ".  When  he  liked,  no  one  could  be  more 
gracious  than  Hawkins,  as  the  third  story  shows. 
Fifty  years  ago  Samuel  Warren  and  his  novel  "  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year  "  were  on  everybody's  lips.  Warren 
was  a  witness  in  a  will  case,  and  after  examining  him 
Hawkins  said,  "  Mr.  Warren,  I  owe  you  an  apology  for 
bringing  you  into  the  Probate  Court.  I  am  sure  no 
one  will  ever  dream  of  disputing  your  will,  because 
you  have  left  everybody  '  Ten  Thousand  a  Year '  !  " 
This  strikes  us  as  both  graceful  and  witty. 

These   Reminiscences   are   disappointing   not  only 
as  a  repertory  of  bons  mots,  but  as  throwing  little 
or  no  light  on  the  strenuous  life  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful advocates  of  the  Victorian  age.    People  run  to 
Tead  the  lives  of  successful  men  in  the  hope  of  finding" 
the  key  to  their  characters  and  careers,  in  order  to 
search  for  the  magic  clue  which  has  guided  them  to  the 
goal  which  all  strive  so  often  fruitlessly  to  gain.    As  a 
rule  this  hope  is  vain.    Great  men  either  can  not  or 
will  not  communicate  their  secret  to  others.  Some- 
times they  lack  the  power  of  expressing  themselves  : 
•sometimes  they  are  unconscious  of  their  own  method  : 
sometimes  they  simply  do  not  choose  to  make  the  world 
a  present  of  their  secret.    Ask  the  successful  commer- 
cial man  how  he  has  made  his  fortune,  and  generally 
he  will  answer,  "Oh,  by  industry  and  perseverance". 
The  statement   is   ludicrously   and   patently  untrue. 
Thousands  of  industrious  and  persevering  men  pass 
the  Bank  every  day  who  are  painfully  unsuccessful. 
The  ten  thousandth  man  has  his  pint  of  luck  worth  a 
ton  of  skill,  or  his  knack  of  judgment  ;  but  he  is  not 
going  to  give  himself  away.     Lord  Brampton's  re- 
ticence about  his  own  method  of  success  is,  we  think, 
deliberate.    Characteristically  enough,  he  plays  round  1 
the  question  of  his  earnings,  and  with  a  teasing  smile 
•says  it  is  nobody's  business  but  his  own.  Incidentally 
he  lets  us  know  that  when  he  was  young  and  unem- 
ployed,  he  did  not  pursue  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
reading  law  for  eight  hours  a  day  in  his  chambers  or  the 
Temple  library.     He  went  about  the  world,  visiting  ] 
Tattersall's,  Newmarket,  the  Haymarket,  any  market  1 
where  men  and  women  congregate,  making  acquaint- 
ances, and  gathering  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
With  real  genius  he  saw  his  line,  and  took  the  surest 
method  of  apprenticeship.    Hawkins  was  not  a  great 
political  lawyer,  like  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst.  He 
was  not  a  great  case  lawyer,  or  arguer  of  fine  points, 
like  Benjamin,  Bethell,  Palmer,  Cairns,  or  Davey.  He 
•was  not  a  great  speech-maker,  like  Charles  Russell, 
or  Edward  Clarke.    But  he  was  the  greatest  cross- 
examiner  at  the  English  Bar  for  twenty  years,  and  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal.    Cross-examination  is  a  very 
fine  art,  which,  as  its  greatest  practitioner  tells  us  in 
these  pages,   "  admits  of  no  mistakes  ".     We  have 
heard  the  most  eloquent  advocate  of  our  day,  Sir 
Edward  Clarke,  put  a  question  in  cross-examination, 
the  answer  to  which  upset  his  whole  case.    No  amount 
of  rhetoric  will  undo  the  effect  of  that.    Hawkins  never 
made  a  mistake  of  that  kind,  and  he  was  guided  by  his 
varied  experience  of  life,  by  his  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  by  his  unfaltering  distinction 
between  relevance  and  irrelevance.     The   power  of 
cross-examination  leads  a  man  to  lucrative  practice, 
not  in  criminal  cases,  which  are  poorly  paid  as  a  rule, 
but  in  compensation  work,  which,  next  to  the  parlia- 
mentary bar,  is  the  best  paid  branch  of  the  profession. 
Between  his  causes  celebres   and   his  compensation 
cases,  Hawkins'  income  must  have  been  very  large, 
though  it  is  true,  as  Lord  Brampton  tells  us,  that 
you  may  generally  divide   a  barrister's  reputed  in- 
come by  ten.    Perhaps  the  greatest   feat   in  cross- 


examination  of  this  past-master  was  the  breaking  down 
of  the  testimony  of  Baigent  and  the  black  servant  in  the 
great  Tichborne  case. 
I      In  1874  Lord  Cairns  offered  Mr.  Hawkins  a  puisne 
judgeship,  which  was  refused,  for  reasons  somewhat 
needlessly  set  forth,  seeing  that  in  1876  the  same  offer 
j  was  accepted.     For  twenty-two  years,  from  1876  to 
1898,  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  was  one  of  the  great  forces 
on  our  judicial  bench.    He  made  his  mark  in  the  first 
case  he  tried,  the  Penge  murder,  in  which  Mr.  Edward 
Clarke  also  made  his  mark.    Sir  Henry  Hawkins'  atti- 
tude and  appearance  in  the  judgment  seat  were  those 
of  a  hawk  ready  to  strike.      His  aquiline  nose,  his 
glittering  green  eye,  his  terrible  penetration  and  un- 
wavering attention,  all  produced  the  effect  of  one  about 
to  swoop  down  upon    some  one,   counsel,  prisoner, 
[  witness,  or  usher.    It   is  on  his  conduct  of  criminal 
cases  that  his  fame  as  a  judge  will  rest :  for  though 
his  shrewdness  and  faculty  of  keeping  to  the  point 
were  invaluable  in  civil  cases,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
!  his  heart  was  in  criminal  work.    He  was  in  truth  a 
,]  great  criminal  judge.    He  probably  never  sentenced  an 
innocent  prisoner  ;  and  probably  fewer  guilty  prisoners 
escaped  his  net  than  that  of  any  other  judge  of  the  day. 
If  counsel  for  the  prosecution  or  the  defence  did  not 
:  know  his  business,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  did  it  for  him. 
And  finally  he  came  to  have  such  a  reputation  with 
juries  that  they  never  thought  of  disobeying  his  instruc- 
tions.   By  far  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  chapters 
in  these  volumes  are  those  in  which  Lord  Brampton 
writes  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  refusing  to  admit 
accused  persons  to  bail,  and  gives  us  his  opinion  of  the 
new  Act  by  which  prisoners  are  allowed  to  give  evidence. 
Our  criminal  procedure  has  been  pruned  of  most  of  its 
barbarities  :  but  it  is  surely  a  cruel  injustice  that  a  man 
accused  of  a  crime  should  be  imprisoned  sometimes  for 
months  in  order  to  ensure  his  presence  at  the  trial  which 
is  to  investigate  his  guilt.    It  is  only  in  the  case  of  poor 
men  that  bail  is  not  procurable,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  Lord  Brampton's  authority  for  saying  that  in  these 
cases  nominal  bail  or  even  a  man's  own  recognisances 
should  be  accepted  by  the  magistrates.    With  generous 
candour  Lord  Brampton  admits  that  he  was  at  first 
much  opposed  to  the  Act  which  allows  a  prisoner  to 
give  evidence,  but  that  he  was  completely  converted  to 
its  benefit  by  the  evidence  of  a  prisoner  who  procured 
his  acquittal  by  his  own  testimony  and  his  manner  of 
giving  it.    Sir  Henry  Hawkins  had  the  defects  of  his 
qualities.     He  was  so  anxious  not  to  pass  unduly 
severe   sentences   that   he   adopted   the   practice  of 
deferring  judgments,  a  habit  which  he  extended  to  civil 
cases,  and  which  grew  upon  him  with  age,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  suitors.    Indeed  it  must  be  said  that 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  was  not  always  sufficiently  con- 
siderate of  others.    In  order  that  he  and  "  Jack  "  might 
have  their  morning  stroll  he  did  not  mind  keeping  the 
Court  waiting  half  an  hour,  and  his  practice  of  sitting 
on  circuit  till  midnight,  and   refusing  to  allow  any 
ventilation  in  the  court  was  very  trying  to  the  Bar. 
But  these  were  spots  in  the  sun.    We  can  but  regret 
that  these  Reminiscences  are  not  in  our  opinion  a 
literary  memento  worthy  of  a  great  advocate  and  a 
strong  and  just  judge. 


A  LABOUR  OF  LOVE. 

"Wayfarer's  Love."  Poems  edited  by  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland.  Printed  by  the  Potteries  and 
Newcastle  Cripples  Guild.  Westminster :  Constable. 
1904.    6s.  net. 

WE  cannot  quarrel  with  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
for  telling  the  world  in  her  introduction  to  this 
anthology  that  every  buyer  of  this  book  is  doing  an  act 
of  kindness  to  his  fellow-creatures.  We  cannot  quarrel 
with  the  claim,  for  it  is  true,  and  there  may  be  some  who, 
knowing  this,  will  become  purchasers  when  they  would 
otherwise  have  passed  by  unheeding.  But  we  are  a  little 
jealous  of  this  recommendation,  for  it  might  suggest  that 
' '  Wayfarer's  Love  "  is  to  be  taken  as  a  charity  and  not  on 
its  merits.  So  far  from  that,  this  collection  of  con- 
!  temporary  English  verse  is  more  than  worth  its  price  on 
the  merest  commercial  principles.  Six  shillings  is  what 
1  the  public  gives  for  most  of  its  novels,  and  for  six 
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shillings  it  usually  gets  dull  nonsense  by  people  of  no 
account.  Here,  admirably  printed  in  beautiful  type, 
on  good  paper,  and  generally  most  tastefully  got  up, 
we  get  a  characteristic  piece  of  all  the  best  verse- 
writers  of  the  day,  some  of  them  poets.  It  wanted 
only  examples  of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  to  make  it  quite  representative  of  the  best  ; 
for  it  is  discriminating  in  exclusion  as  well  as  in 
inclusion.  We  do  not  miss  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips 
or  the  Poet  Laureate,  but  we  do  not  find  them 
here.  But  we  do  find  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  Mr. 
Watson,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  Yeats,  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons,  Mr.  Newbolt,  Mr.  A.  D.  Godley,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Housman,  Mr.  Binyon,  Mr.  Owen  Seaman  and  Mr.  I 
Sturge  Moore.  The  owner  of  this  little  gallery  may 
safely  congratulate  himself  on  possessing  very  fair 
examples  of  the  best  English  poets  and  verse-writers 
of  this  day — with  the  exceptions  we  noted.  It  would  be 
churlish  to  criticise  gift-poems,  but  where  all  are  kind 
it  w  ill  not  be  ungracious  to  select  certain  that  are  more 
than  kind.  We  would  willingly  give  more  than  the 
price  of  this  book  for  the  poems  by  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  I 
and  Mr.  Yeats.  And  Fiona  Macleod  is  here  better 
than  herself,  and  we  are  very  sure  that  never  English 
scholar  wrote  a  better  Latin  alcaic  than  Mr.  Armine  | 
Kent's  "  Mari  Magno  ".  His  is  the  one  voice  in  the 
chorus  death  has  since  silenced. 

We  have  preferred  to  treat  this  book  as  literature  or 
as  art  without  reference  to  its  motive,  the  Cripples' 
Guild.  We  have  done  this  out  of  justice  to  the  book, 
not  in  any  way  to  please  ourselves.  We  could  dwell 
on  the  Cripples'  Guild  with  even  more  pleasure  than 
on  these  poems.  But  there  is  no  need.  The  Duchess 
of  Sutherland's  few  words  are  enough  ;  they  must  surely 
move  every  reader  to  go  and  see  for  himself ;  and  if 
he  sees,  he  will  instinctively  associate  her  work  with 
the  words  of  a  greater  than  any  poet  in  this  volume : 
"  perfect — nobly  planned  ". 


LONG  AFTER  PEPYS. 

"A  Later   Pepys."    Edited    by   A.    C.  C.  Gaussen. 
2  vols.  London  :  John  Lane.   1904.    32^.  net. 

THESE  are  two  handsomely  bound  and  well  illus- 
trated volumes  giving  with  copious  biographical 
introductions  and  notes  selections  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  Sir  William  Walter  Pepys,  Bart.,  Master  in 
Chancery,  with  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs.  Hartley,  Mrs. 
Montagu,  Hannah  More,  William  Franks,  Sir  James 
Macdonald,  Major  Rennell,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall. 
The  editor  has  chosen  a  daring  title,  literally  true 
of  course,  for  Sir  W.  W.  Pepys  was  of  the  blood 
of  Samuel  Pepys,  but  in  tone,  contents,  manner,  value 
anything  more  unlike  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
diarist  and  his  diary  than  this  mosaic  of  correspon- 
dence can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Lord  !  'tis  a  strange 
world,  we  can  imagine  Samuel  noting  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  had  his  kinsman's  letters  come  into  his  hand,  but 
he  would  not  have  been  as  astonished  and  amused  as 
that  kinsman  would  have  been  surprised  and  pained  \ 
had  he  and  his  admiring  circle  of  prim  literary  ladies 
had  the  perusing  of  the  truly  deciphered  diary.  The 
two  volumes  are  not  uninteresting ;  they  contain  plenty 
of  mixed  reading,  somewhat  dull  and  stodgy  in 
texture  it  must  be  confessed,  but  they  reveal  a 
character  and  a  cause,  a  circle  and  an  atmosphere, 
that  of  the  famous  Bas-Bleus  who  met  so  often  in 
Mrs.  Montagu's  beautiful  salon  at  Montagu  House 
to  eschew  gambling  and  gossip  ;  and  with  Angelica 
Kauffmann's  ceiling  to  stare  at  when  the'ir  feelings 
had  been  thoroughly  elevated  by  the  dignity  of  their 
topics  and  the  edifying  manner  in  which 1  they  had 
been  discussed  they  no  doubt  went  home  like  Samuel 
Pepys  "  in  good  content ".  Frankly  however  the  editorial 
share  of  these  pages  is  the  part  least  to  our  liking.  To 
the  trouble  the  editor  has  taken  to  excerpt  and  to  anno- 
tate, to  the  illustrations  and  to  the  family  zeal  abundantly 
shown  all  praise  is  due,  but  the  volumes  as  they  stand 
provoke  some  serious  criticism.  That  the  Bas-Bleus 
and  Sir  W.  W.  Pepys  deserve  chronicling,  that  these 
archives  needed  editing  for  the  public  is  indisputable. 
C'est  tres  bien  fait,  mais  il  y  a  des  longueurs,  as  Rivarol 


remarked  of  his  friend's  distich,  and  here  there  are  far 
too  many  longueurs.  After  having  read  the  volumes 
through  from  cover  to  cover  we  are  convinced  that 
neither  the  literary,  historical  nor  social  value  of  these 
letters  is  such  as  to  merit  the  length  at  which  they 
are  given.  Indeed  from  the  literary  point  of  view 
the  topics  discussed,  the  judgments  expressed  and 
the  style  rarely  rise  above  the  mediocre,  the  common- 
place and  the  disappointing.  All  the  correspondents 
with  the  exception  of  Major  Rennell  of  whom  we  would 
gladly  have  had  more  would  gain  by  a  stricter  revi- 
sion. The  solid  wads  of  travelling  diaries  in  the  shape 
of  letters  might  well  have  been' cut  down  to  a  stern 
minimum.  No  one  to-day  needs  to  be  told  what  can 
be  found  in  the  Pitti  at  Florence  or  in  the  Vatican  ;  the 
eighteenth-century  point  of  view  can  be  learned  in  far 
more  readable  sources;  Wraxall's  opinions  were  already 
known  in  his  published  works  and  what  Sir  Lucas  Pepys 
thought  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici  generally  bores  and  is 
quite  unimportant.  It  is  disagreeable  to  say  so  but  we 
feel  the  editor  has  further  unnecessarily  increased  her 
labours.  Elaborate  biographies  of  notable  persons  like 
Lord  Lyttelton  or  Mrs.  Thrale  frequently  repeating  or 
anticipating  passages  in  the  letters  are  surely  some- 
what superfluous.  The  lengthy  notes  in  small  print, 
for  example  that  on  James'  perfectly  well-known  fever 
powders  (i.  174)  or  on  the  Kit-Cat  Club  (i.  119)  are 
absolutely  unexceptionable  but  their  relevance  is  often 
wholly  to  seek.  And  we  could  wish  for  the  editor's 
sake  that  she  had  refrained  from  inserting  allusions  to 
current  politics,  or  moralising  reflections.  In  a  word 
had  these  two  volumes  been  carefully  compressed  into 
one  we  could  have  thanked  her  heartily  for  a  helpful 
and  pleasant  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Pepys 
family  :  as  it  is,  we  fear  many  readers  not  without 
cause  will  be  deterred  from  dipping  into  more  than 
the  first  half  of  the  first  volume. 

The  hero  of  the  book  presents  some  very  curious 
features  to  the  psychologist.  It  is  remarkable  that  his 
brother  Sir  Lucas  should  have  won  his  humble  place  in 
the  great  roll  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
but  that  he,  the  life  and  centre  of  a  notable  literary 
circle,  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  more  than  once 
to  Johnson  who  was  as  fond  of  bullying  as  he  was  of 
tea,  a  Master  in  Chancery  to  boot,  should  not  figure 
therein.  At  one  time  he  reminds  us  irresistibly  of  Sir 
Willoughby  Patterne  ;  indeed  we  feel  sure  that  in  his- 
young  days  when  the  assemblies  of  the  Bas-Bleus  were 
in  full  swing  and  he  was  in  the  heyday  of  his  naughty 
revolutionary  Whig  views  "  he  had  a  leg  "  ;  at  another 
he  is  like  the  hero  of  one  of  Miss  Sewell's  now  forgotten 
tales,  the  very  pink  of  gentlemanly  and  insular  priggish- 
ness.  Did  they  not  call  him  and  rightly  at  Oxford 
the  "  old  gentleman  "  ?  But  as  the  years  advance  he 
mellows  and  matures  into  a  wholly  excellent  father 
of  a  family,  sincerely  religious,  charitable,  just  and 
kind,  a  man  who  had  the  full  measure  of  the  gift  for 
friendship  and  had  lived  faithfully  and  innocent  of 
malice  according  to  his  lights,  still  somewhat  "  supe- 
rior" perhaps,  a  trifle  stiff",  not  ignorant  of  his  own 
merits,  but  wholly  excellent.  Gleaners  will  be  rewarded 
with  some  delightful  passages  in  the  letters.  In  the 
correspondence  with  young  Franks  which  apparently 
was  to  do  for  him  what  Lord  Chesterfield  desired  to  do 
for  his  son,  but  which  was  nearly  as  great  a  failure,  we 
find  this:  "There  is  no  exercise  you  will  derive  so 
much  benefit  from  as  from  writing  to  me  upon  the 
subject  you  are  reading."  This  is  very  prettily  matched 
by  a  remark  of  Wraxall's  after  he  has  been  rhapsodising 
about  the  Bay  of  Naples  :  "  What  a  charming  employ- 
ment to  travel  slowly  through  this  delicious  country 
accompanied  by  a  Woman  to  whom  one  is  attached 
and  to  improve,  adorn  and  delight  her  mind  at  every 
step  !  "  Of  a  very  different  character  is  Pepys'  remark 
in  1791  to  Hannah  More — "that  more  extraordinary 
events  had  happened  since  we  had  been  in  the 
world  than  in  any  equal  space  of  time  since  the  creation 
of  it  ",  because  as  the  writer  admits  later  he  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  such  a  fifteen  years  as  startled  even 
him  with  his  philosophical  creed  of  Liberty,  Locke  and 
Rousseau.  The  pity  is  that  these  extraordinary  events, 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  American  War,  the  Partition 
of  Poland,  the  French  Revolution  and  the  career  of 
Napoleon  do  not  bulk  more  largely  in  these  letters.  The 
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omission  makes  these  amiable  chatterers  on  forgotten 
books  and  the  domestic  trivialities  of  their  friends  and 
children  singularly  bloodless  ;  nor  can  any  sincerity 
and  emphasis  in  discussing-  morals  and  religion  com- 
pensate. Of  such  sincerity  and  emphasis  there  is 
plenty.  Hannah  More's  M  horror  "  at  Pitt's  duel  with 
"poor  Mr.  Wilberforce  "  is  "completed"  because  the 
duellists  "  chose  a  Sunday".  Some  of  our  latter-day 
pessimists  would  find  a  wholesome  corrective  in  the 
growing  consternation  expressed  in  letter  after  letter 
at  the  luxury,  license,  irreligiousness  and  frivolity  of 
society  when  the  First  Gentleman  of  Europe  was 
providing  Henry  Greville  with  his  most  instructive 
entries.  "  Our  infatuated  intercourse  with  that 
polluted  French  metropolis  has  in  my  opinion  ",  writes 
the  appalled  lady,  "  produced  a  visible  declension  in 
our  national  character".  One  more  interesting  quota- 
tion and  we  can  leave  these  volumes  for  judgment  to 
that  "public  who  will  be  patrons  let  anyone  write 
what  is  truly  excellent  ".  Against  Mrs.  Thrale's  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  prophecy  that  Scott,  "  the  Arctic 
Phoebus  "  author  of  "three  half  novels,  half  romance 
things"  "would  set  in  a  fog",  let  us  record  Pepys' 
earnest  recommendation  to  read  the  new  "Guy 
Mannering  "  because  "it  is  a  book  of  a  very  superior 
order  ". 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ATHLETICS. 

"The  Road  to  Manhood."  By  W.  Beach  Thomas. 
Young  England  Librarv.  London  :  Allen.  190J.. 
6s. 

TT  is  a  real  relief,  amongst  a  stream  of  works  on 
athletics,  to  find  a  book  which  approaches  the 
subject  from  a  standpoint  totally  different  from  that 
taken  by  the  ordinary  text-book.  There  is  much  the 
same  difference  between  the  volumes  of  the  "All  Eng- 
land "  series  and  Mr.  Thomas'  book  as  exists  in  the  ' 
province  of  military  literature  between  the  dull  formal-  1 
ism  of  Jomini  and  the  vitalising  energy  of  Clausewitz. 
No  one  denies  the  necessity  of  works  like  Jomini's  or 
the  volumes  of  the  Badminton  Library  ;  but  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  field  of  war  or  the  pastimes 
of  peace  the  method  of  Clausewitz  and  Mr.  Thomas  is 
to  our  mind  infinitely  the  more  suggestive  and  edifying. 
Mr.  Thomas  sees  in  games,  as  Clausewitz  saw  in  war 
and  the  forms  of  war,  not  an  end  but  a  means  ;  he 
regards  athletics  as  the  best,  because  the  most  natural, 
medium  through  which  a  boy  may  be  taught  his  duties 
as  a  citizen,  and  physically  and  morally  fitted  to  perform 
them.  This  point  of  view  is  at  least  as  old  as  Aristotle,  I 
but  it  is  one  which  the  present  age  is  only  too  apt  to 
neglect  ;  and  as  an  enunciation  of  broad  principle  the 
work  derives  treble  value  from  the  fact  that  its  author's 
career  as  an  athlete  and  his  enthusiasm  for  games  in 
themselves  are  sufficient  guarantees  against  any  ten- 
dency to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  factor  of 
technical  skill.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  a  large 
part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
technical  difficulties,  the  conquest  of  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  the  only  form  that  the  keenness  and  thorough- 
ness, which  games  are  intended  to  foster,  can  reasonably 
take. 

On  the  technical  side  of  the  book,  which  is  in  itself  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  its  author's  all-round  ability 
as  a  modern  athlete,' we  shall  not  attempt  to  dwell  in 
detail.    Volunteering,  training,  Rugby  and  Association 
football,  baseball,  athletics  in  and  outside  the  gym- 
nasium, hockey  on  land  and  on  ice,  swimming  and 
fencing,  are  all  well  and  pithily  treated  ;   indeed  the 
book  impresses  one  generally  as  the  work  of  an  active 
and  thoughtful  mind,  sedulously  trained  in  the  observa-  ; 
tion  of  details  and  keenly  conscious  of  their  relation  to 
the  whole  subject.    Mr.  Thomas'  remarks  on  football, 
to  which  he  devotes  several  chapters,  are  an  excellent 
example  of  the  liveliness  of  his  style  and  the  thoroughness 
of  his  study.    But  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  I 
his  little  volume  is  the  motif  that  runs  through  the  j 
whole,  and  the  steady  emphasis  he  lays  on  the  educa-  < 
tional  value  of  games  to  all  who  take  part  in  them. 
"  My  idea  of  the  good  citizen,  boy  or  man  ",  he  says, 
"  is  the  boy  or  man  who  is  always  in  training,  always  \ 
fit  to  take  has  part.    I  don't  mean  that  sort  of  training  1 


which  consists  in  eating  beefsteaks  for  breakfast,  but 
rather  the  sort  of  training  that  consists  in  being  able  to 
do  without  beefsteaks  "  ;  and  later  on,  in  a  mere  detailed 
consideration  of  the  same  subject,  he  scouts  the  idea 
that  training  is  "a  short  cut  to  success",  and  points 
out  how  greatly  an  over-mechanical  regime  may  impair 
a  competitor's  chances  of  victory.  In  the  same  way,  in 
his  breezy  chapter  on  the  making  of  games  and  games 
in  the  making,  he  appeals  strongly  to  the  inventive- 
ness of  the  individual  as  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  the 
ordinary  athletic  curriculum.  His  ideal  is  the  all- 
rounder.  "  We  should  all,  I  think,  be  much  more  use 
and  much  less  bored  if  we  could  have  the  training 
sailors  go  through.  What  is  the  good  of  being  known 
as  '  a  good  outside  left  '  or  '  a  fine  server  '  or  '  a  useful 
putter  '  and  nothing  else  ?  You  will  generally  find  the 
specialist  ...  a  dull  fellow.  .  .  .  We  ought  all  to  be 
handy  men."  Though  he  does  not  treat  of  cricket  we 
have  no  doubt  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  present  system 
of  professional  coaching.  "  Half  the  enjoyment  of  all 
sorts  of  sports  comes  from  doing  all  the  work  oneself." 
"The  good  players  of  games  are  generally  those  who 
know  how  to  watch."  "  Every  game  should  be  amusing 
to  practise  as  well  as  to  play."  It  is  individuality  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  body  that  he  wishes  to  strengthen  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  resource,  decision  and  energy  shown  in 
other  and  more  tremendous  fields  than  the  playground 
that  he  finds  the  best  examples  of  athletic  training. 

But  if  he  lays  special  stress  on  the  training  of  the 
individual,  it  is  the  training  of  the  individual  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity.  Nothing  marks  more  clearly  the  de- 
finiteness  of  his  opinion  that  athletics  are  but  one 
method  of  fitting  a  boy  for  citizenship  than  his  sensible 
chapter  on  "Winter-reading",  and  his  frequent  and 
enthusiastic  references  to  men  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Kingsley  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  His  view  is  the  view 
of  the  cricket  coach  who  taught  him  how  to  play  the 
"leg-glance".  "What  we  have  to  do",  said  the 
coach,  "  is  first  to  make  the  game  better  in  our  eleven, 
then  all  over  the  school,  and  so  by  degrees  all  over  the 
world".  "I  remember",  adds  Mr.  Thomas  "taking 
more  interest  after  that  in  the  leg-stroke.  It  gave  a 
sort  of  dignity  to  it  ".  To  play  the  game  for  one's  side 
and  not  for  oneself  ;  to  play  it  for  the  sake  of  one's 
side,  with  the  whole  of  one's  energy  ;  to  play  it,  for 
the  sake  of  one's  side  and  of  humanity  generally,  in 
the  fairest  and  most  generous  spirit,  regardless 
of  records,  of  victory  or  defeat,  or  of  individual  glory, 
is  the  keynote  of  "The  Road  to  Manhood".  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  book  that  the  author  only  occa- 
sionally refers  to  great  players  and  great  matches  ; 
and  only  four  or  five  times  to  individual  records.  He 
has  no  patience  with  the  man  who  is  merely  a  paper 
athlete  ;  he  indulges  in  no  mawkish  panegyrics  on 
eminent  players  ;  he  has  a  sound  contempt  for  some 
aspects  of  modern  professionalism.  No  man  or  boy 
can  read  Mr.  Thomas'  book  without  obtaining  a  clearer 
view  of  the  value  of  our  English  pastimes  in  the  field 
of  national  education  and  of  their  stimulating  influence 
on  individual  mind  and  character  :  and  no  better 
answer  could  be  made  to  critics  of  athleticism  than  his 
moderate  and  able  contribution  to  the  Young  England 
Library. 


NOVELS. 

"The   Prodigal   Son."     By   Hall    Came.  London: 
Heinemann.     1904.  6s. 

On  Friday,  4  November,  there  burst  upon  an  expec- 
tant world  the  latest  and,  according  to  Mr.  William 
Heinemann,  the  greatest  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Hall 
Caine.  Heralded  by  the  blare  of  thousands  of  pre- 
liminary puffs  the  novel  was  published  simultaneously 
in  nine  different  countries  and  in  eight  different 
languages.  Happy  Mr.  Hall  Caine  !  Happy  Mr. 
Heinemann  !  Thousands  of  expectant  readers  have  by 
now,  we  must  presume,  gushed  over  it,  and  numberless 
nonconformist  divines  have  found  in  it  a  convenient 
subject  for  their  Sunday's  sermon.  "The  Prodigal 
Son."  The  name  alone  is  sufficient  to  commend  it  to 
that  large  class  of  people  who  demand  that  their  fiction 
shall  contain  a  flavouring  of  religion  and  who  like 
to  have  their  horror  of  sin  intensified  by  as  clear  a 
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description  of  it  as  discretion  will  permit.  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  does  not  altogether  agree  with  the  Bible  story  of 
the  Prodigal  Son.  He  thinks  that  the  moral  of  it  re- 
quires considerable  explanation.  He  would  leave  out 
the  fatted  calf.  The  prodigal  may  not  expect  to  return 
to  his  father's  home  and  be  received  with  open  arms. 
"  Nature  does  not  forget,  the  laws  of  life  do  not  for- 
give." When  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  content  to  forget  the 
necessity  for  moralising  and  to  concentrate  on  his 
narrative  he  can  be  interesting.  He  has  a  considerable 
sense  of  the  dramatic,  and  a  real  power  of  vivid  descrip- 
tion. But  his  outlook  on  life  and  his  estimate  of  human 
character  are  always  melodramatic.  There  is  too  much 
declamation.  The  antitheses  are  too  violent  to  carry 
conviction.  The  note  is  pitched  too  high  and  all 
along  one  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  merely 
as  a  novelist  but  as  a  great  moral  teacher  that  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  would  be  regarded.  With  what  unction 
does  he  propound  some  pompous  platitude  as  if  he  had 
discovered  some  new  and  valuable  truth.  But  we 
prefer  Mr.  Hall  Caine  in  his  heavy  and  ponderous  moods 
to  Mr.  Hall  Caine  in  his  playful  ones.  We  can  forgive 
his  preaching  if  he  will  abandon  attempts  to  be  humor- 
ous. "If  a  girl  is  only  beautiful  enough  she  has 
all  the  men  at  her  feet  "  says  one  of  the  characters,  to 
be  met  by  the  following  witty  retort  "  They  must  be 
chiropodists  then "  !  Well,  well  !  we  do  not  expect 
perfection  in  everybody.  If  nature  has  not  endowed 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  with  a  sense  of  humour  she  has  be- 
stowed upon  him  an  absolutely  amazing  vitality  and 
an  unfaltering  energy  that  will  no  doubt  enable  him 
to  produce  many  "works"  quite  as  long  and  quite  as 
good  as  "  The  Prodigal  Son  ". 

' '  Sir  Bevill. "    By  Arthur  Christopher  Thynne.  London  : 
Lane.    1904.  6s. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  the  "  Bayard  of  the  West  ", 
Sir  Bevill  Granville  (grandson  of  the  Sir  Richard 
Granville  who  went  down  in  the  "Revenge"),  the 
friend  of  the  great  Parliamentarian  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  yet  fought  and  died  for  King  Charles.  Sir  John 
Eliot  himself  figures  as  prominently  in  these  pages  as 
does  the  hero,  and  for  him  the  author  cherishes  an 
unbounded  admiration,  though  in  general  he  thinks 
as  poorly  of  Puritanism  (witness  his  canting  villain 
Master  Treague)  as  does  Sir  Walter,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  volume  writes  like  a  Cavalier.  To  the  lover  of 
old-world  romance  the  book  will  give  pleasure  espe- 
cially in  its  later  pages,  which  tell  how  the  hero  wavered 
for  a  moment  in  his  love  for  Mistress  Grace,  when  the 
beauty  and  genius  of  Lady  Jane  flashed  across  his  1 
path,  and  how  the  nobility  of  Lady  Jane  (who  is  by 
far  the  most  skilfully  drawn  character  in  the  story)  gave 
back  her  Bevill  to  the  said  Mistress  Grace.  Sir 
Bevill's  able  but  unscrupulous  and  malicious  brother 
Richard  makes  an  admirable  foil  to  our  immaculate 
hero.  Master  Treague  is  almost  as  magnificent  in  his 
hypocritical  villainy,  as  our  old  friend  Trusty  Tomkins 
of  "Woodstock":  while  the  giant  Antony  and  the 
dwarf  Tite  are  interesting.  Coming  to  the  scenes,  the 
stag  hunt,  the  witch  hunt,  the  gipsy  camp,  the  court 
masque,  and  the  battle  betwixt  Waller  and  the  Cornish- 
men  with  which  the  book  closes  are  admirable. 
The  author  also  knows  and  paints  his  Cornish  scenes 
well.  He  should  have  however  said  more  of  the  old 
Cornish  language,  which  in  the  times  of  which  he 
writes  was  still  a  living  tongue.  The  drawback  to  the 
story  regarded  as  a  whole  is  its  disconnected  character. 
It  covers  far  too  great  a  period  of  time  for  a  romance. 
It  is  well  illustrated. 

"A  Lieutenant  of  the  King."     By  Morice  Gerard. 
London  :  Cassell.    1904.  6s. 

For  readers  with  a  taste  for  wild  adventure  Mr. 
Morice  Gerard  supplies  much  of  that  kind  of  adventure 
for  which  those  readers  have  a  taste.  In  a  brief  pro- 
logue we  are  shown  a  weeping  child  on  the  Cornish 
coast  watching  a  ship  pass  down  Channel  ;  the  ship  is 
taking  "the  playmate  of  her  childhood"  (she  being 
"just  in  her  budding  'teens,  immature,  unformed") 
away  to  India.  We  turn  the  page  to  Chapter  I.,  and  [ 
in  the  act  the  years  have  passed  ;  the  youth  is  return- 
ing home  with  his  fortune  made,  the  child  has  become  j 
a  beautiful  woman.    That  they  will  meet  is  inevitable,  I 


but  a  terrible  storm  and  fierce  wreckers  with]  their 
"  devil's  lights  "  do  their  best  to  prevent  it.  Matters  are 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  young  woman's  brother 
is  chief  of  the  band  of  wreckers.  Then  a  mysterious 
Frenchman  appears  upon  the  scene — a  Frenchman 
safely  ensconced  in  a  hut  in  Cornwall  with  a  telescope 
with  which  he  can  watch  the  Channel,  and  carrier 
pigeons  with  which  he  can  send  off"  the  knowledge  that 
results  from  his  watching.  From  such  a  beginning  the 
reader  is  led  through  a  rapid  succession  of  exciting 
episodes  up  to  the  anticipated  close,  and  leaves  the 
hero  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  Pitt. 

"The  Closed  Book."  By  William  Le  Queux.  London: 
Methuen.    1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Le  Queux  is  indefatigable  in  his  treasure- 
hunting.  This  time  he  is  on  the  track  of  the  Borgia 
emeralds  bracketed  with  the  furniture  of  Crowland 
Abbey,  and  the  quest  is  rendered  more  exciting  by  the 
reappearance  of  the  Borgia  secret  poison.  The  key  to 
all  this  wealth  is  an  old  volume  picked  up  by  a  collector 
in  Italy.  "The  Closed  Book  "  suffers  from  the  defects 
that  vitiate  most  of  its  congeners  :  the  wicked  people 
start  by  an  act  of  folly  and  their  conduct  becomes  ex- 
citing so  long  as  its  reasons  are  unknown,  and  the 
explanation  is  quite  tame.  It  is  true  that  real  crime  is 
often  much  more  interesting  in  its  processes  than  in  its 
motives,  but  from  the  scoundrel  of  fiction  one  looks  for 
some  ingenuity  of  purpose.  Still,  many  readers  will 
desire  earnestly  to  know  why  a  stuffed  bear-cub  was 
exhibited  in  a  certain  window  in  Harpur  Street,  and 
will  be  content  to  accept  Mr.  Le  Queux'  way  of  telling 
them.  The  love-interest  is  feeble  :  the  beautiful  Lady 
Judith  Gordon  would  in  reality  have  found  her  novelist- 
wooer  a  quite  impossible  person.  In  fact  the  more 
aristocratic  figures  in  the  book  are  unintentionally- 
amusing. 

"The  Chronicles  of  Don  Q."     By  K.  and  Hesketh 
Prichard.   London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1904.  6s~ 

Don  Quebranta-Huesos,  a  Spanish  brigand  of  to-day,, 
is  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  company  of  Sherloclc 
Holmes,  Count  Antonio,  Captain  Kettle,  Brigadier 
Gerard,  and  the  like,  and  his  chronicles  form  a  good- 
specimen  of  the  episodic  fiction  which  appears  to  be  so 
popular.  He  sits  in  the  hills  of  Andalusia  and  kidnaps 
travellers,  cuts  off  the  ears  of  an  official,  treats  the  poor 
with  the  generosity  of  Robin  Hood,  and  supplies  ma- 
terial for  some  three  hundred  vivacious  pages.  Mrs. 
Prichard  and  her  son  (or  should  one  say  Mr.  Prichard 
and  his  mother?)  evidently  have  more  than  a  tourist's 
knowledge  of  Spain,  and  their  hero,  with  his  exquisite 
courtesy  and  humorous  cruelty,  sustains  his  part  with 
credit.  There  is  necessarily  some  monotony  in  a  book 
which  is  filled  with  the  relations  of  a  bandit  to  his 
captives,  and  the  authors  are  far  from  attaining  the 
infectious  gaiety  of  "  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes  "  that 
classic  of  brigandage.  But  the  chronicles  go  with  a 
swing. 

"  A  Broken  Rosary."  By  Edward  Peple.  London  : 
John  Lane.  1904.  6s. 
This  is  a  distinctly  unpleasant  book  of  the  kind  that 
leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  after  reading.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  woman  who  for  a  wager  aims  at  seducing  a 
priest.  The  situations  are  forced  and  melodramatic 
but  there  are  passages  in  the  book  that  exhibit  a 
certain  crude  power.  The  author's  style  is  florid  and 
over-elaborated,  half  a  dozen  adjectives  to  qualify  one 
poor  starving  noun.  Here  is  an  example  "  In  the 
murmur  of  lapping  waves  the  priest  could  hear  a 
crooning,  whispered  song  and  a  woman's  sob  in  the 
note  of  a  ghostly  gull  poised,  screaming,  above  the. 
mast ". 

"Mrs.  Peter  Liston."  By  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1904.  6s. 
Lord  Ellesmere's  novel  has  little  merit.  The  promise 
of  excitement  made  in  the  opening  chapter  is  not 
fulfilled  and  the  plot  becomes  thinner  and  thinner  as  the 
story  proceeds.  It  is  conceivable  that  with  a  good  plot 
Lord  Ellesmere  might  produce  a  very  excellent  and 
thrilling  "shocker"  for  he  possesses  the  power  of.' 
breathless  narration. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Duke  of  Devonshire.  A  Personal  and  Political  Bio- 
graphy." By  Henry  Leach.  London  :  Methuen.  1904. 
I2.r.  6d. 

"  It  is  agreed  by  those  who  study  the  political  forces 
operating  in  the  British  realm  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
truism  that  during  the  lives  of  the  chief  participators  in 
the  events  of  a  period,  one  may  not  form  any  just  and  re- 
liable estimate  of  the  value  of  their  services  to  the  state, 
is  well  exemplified  in  its  application  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton 
Cavendish,  Eighth  Duke  of  Devonshire."  This  is  the  author's 
exordium,  and  it  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  his  style.  The 
book  is  rather  a  portly  one  to  read  right  through  at  a 
moment  when  the  hero  of  it  is  not  a  figure  of  the  liveliest 
nterest,  but  no  doubt  the  feat  will  be  accomplished  by 
some.  We  must  say  that  Mr.  Leach  does  not  butter  his  hero 
so  thickly  as  is  customary  in  books  of  this  order.  He  tells  a 
tale  or  two  against  the  Duke's  "dulness"  as  a  speaker  which 
might  exonerate  him  from  any  charge  of  homage  pure  and 
simple.  Mr.  Leach  sincerely  believes  that  he  knows  his  man. 
Sometimes  he  has  a  shrewd  idea  what  the  Duke  is  thinking 
about.  For  instance  in  telling  how  the  Duke  "  dressed  with 
all  haste  and  hurried  clown  to  the  House  "  on  one  occasion  in 
order  to  reinforce  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Russell,  he  con- 
ceives that  his  hero  thought  as  he  went  "  concerning  the 
admirably  dogged  manner  in  which  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
stuck  to  the  post  of  duty  when  others  were  more  solicitous  for 
their  personal  comforts ".  We  must  be  spiritually  closeted 
indeed  with  a  statesman  to  be  able  to  describe  what  is  passing 
in  his  mind  thus. 

"  Landscape  Gardening."  By  Samuel  Parsons  junr.  New 
York  and  London  :  Putnams.    1904.  $y$o. 

Mr.  Parsons'  instructions  being,  as  he  tells  us,  chiefly  ad- 
dressed to  Americans  living  between  North  Carolina,  Maine, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  necessarily  of  little  practical  use 
to  dwellers  in  Britain.  The  best  of  books  on  transatlantic  gar- 
dening can  have  but  little  interest  beyond  that  of  curiosity  and 
comparison  ;  but  the  most  John  Bullish  of  gardeners  will 
scarcely  take  the  present  volume  as  a  fair  specimen  of  American 
methods.  In  an  oddly  diffuse  style  it  treats  at  length  of  "  lawn- 
plantings"  ("lawn"  in  the  States  apparently  including  trees, 
shrubs,  rocks,  and,  incidentally,  mown  grass),  of  city  parks, 
"  door-yards  ",  "  railway  lawns  "  and  "  burial  lots  "  ;  of  ponds 
and  lakes  ;  and  of  garden  flowers,  which  last  are  not  properly 
to  be  admitted  to  the  precincts  of  "the  lawn".  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  not  many  of  the  author's  countrymen  will  share  his 
satisfaction  with  such  desolating  horrors  as  the  photographs  of 
the  "  graded "  lawn  and  the  "  rocky  bank  for  planting "  on 
pages  17  and  21  respectively.  The  get-up  of  the  book,  spite  of 
the  clay-faced  paper  which  is  an  offence  both  in  weight  and 
"  odor  "  (as  the  author  would  call  it),  is  curiously  old-fashioned. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  woodcuts  of  a  quaint  and  almost 
prehistoric  aspect  ;  and  some  of  them  are  those  little  blocks  of 
plants  and  flowers  which  have  adorned  seedsmen's  lists  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  copyright  is  dated  1891,  but 
the  illustrations,  together  with  the  commissions  and  omissions 
of  the  text  (directions  for  carpet-bedding  of  the  crudest  kind, 
and  no  reference  to  begonias  or  cactus  dahlias,  e.g.)  suggest  a 
perfunctory  revision  of  a  much  earlier  work. 

"Amaryllis  at  the  Fair."     By  Richard  Jefferies.     London  : 
Duckworth.    1904.  6s. 

This  is  not  a  very  distinguished  reprint  of  "  Amaryllis." 
Neither  printing  nor  paper  seems  to  us  quite  worthy  of  the 
matter,  and  there  are  annoying  little  tail-pieces  which  serve  no 
purpose.  But  it  will  be  welcomed  by  some  readers,  for  the  old 
editions  are  not  very  easy  to  get  and  are  not  cheap.  Jefferies 
was  not  of  course  a  novelist,  and  Mr.  Edward  Garnett's 
attempt  in  the  introduction  of  this  edition  to  set  him  up  as 
such  is  not  strikingly  successful.  But  Mr.  Garnett  is  quite 
right  to  gibbet  Professor  Saintsbury  and  Mr.  Henley  ;  the 
former  classes  him  with  Gray  :  he  might  as  well  class  Jefferies 
with  Dryden.  Mr.  Saintsbury  says  "it  is  .  .  .  certain  that  his 
importance  for  posterity  will  dwindle,  if  it  has  not  already 
dwindled,  to  that  given  by  a  bundle  of  descriptive  selections". 
After  all  perhaps  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  as  well  equipped  to  judge 
Jefferies  as  Jefferies  would  have  been  to  judge  him  ;  if  not 
better,  for  Jefferies  was  a  creator  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  a  critic. 
Mi-.  Henley  appeared  to  regard  Jefferies  as  a  sort  of  glorified 
reporter.  Nobody  should  read  "  Amaryllis  "  who  has  not  taste 
and  feeling  for  the  scenes  and  life  which  herein  are  peerlessly 
described.  But  for  the  few  who  do  care — what  a  treat  is  here  ! 
Amaryllis  in  the  old  farmhouse  kitchen  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
best  things  of  the  kind  Jefferies  did. 

"  The  Sikhs."    By  General  Sir  J.  J.  H.  Gordon.    London  : 
Blackwood.    1904.    7s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  an  exact  word  to  describe  the  collective 
body  of  the  Sikhs.  At  first  a  religious  sect,  a  dissent  from  the 
later  degeneracy  of  Hinduism,  born  of  the  same  world-wide 
impulse  which  produced  Luther  in  the  West,  they  formed,  as 


they  still  form,  part  of  the  general  population  of  the  Panjab. 
Converted  by  persecution  into  a  militant  community  they 
became  a  political  organisation  of  twelve  confederacies.  These 
in  due  time  were  welded  by  the  genius  of  a  great  ruler  into  a 
single  sovereign  powei.  With  the  death  of  Ranjit  Sing  the 
monarchy  as  rapidly  broke  up  and  after  a  brief  and  fierce 
struggle  with  the  British  the  Sikhs  became  again  a  simple 
religious  community,  but  with  great  cohesive  strength  and 
infused  with  the  strong  military  instincts  and  traditions  of  con- 
quest and  command  naturally  belonging  to  the  survivors  and 
descendants  of  a  body  of  warlike  rulers.  Writing  with  great 
personal  knowledge  General  Gordon  gives  in  brief  and  popular 
form  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  history,  character,  tenets  and 
constitution  of  this  strange  and  splendid  people.  Avoiding  the 
polemical  matter  for  which  such  a  narrative  presents  many 
temptations,  and  inspired  with  deep  sympathy  for  his  subject, 
he  has  produced  a  book  which  is  eminently  readable  from 
cover  to  cover.  It  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  qualities  of  the 
Sikhs  and  their  leaders — above  all  to  their  unswerv  ing  fidelity 
which  represents  the  patriotism  of  a  nation  with  no  other 
nationality  than  its  common  religion  and  its  loyal  allegiance 
to  the  rulers  whom  it  implicitly  trusts. 

"  New  Handy  General  Atlas."  Edited  by  George  Philip. 
London:  Philip.  1904.  21s. 
A  new  edition  of  an  atlas  must  alw  ays  be  a  costly  thing  to 
produce,  that  is  if  it  has  to  be  thoroughly  revised.  As  geo- 
graphical knowledge  extends  names  have  to  be  added  and  as 
ownership  changes  frontier  lines  have  to  be  altered.  The 
detail  work  is  delicate  and  of  the  first  importance,  and  to  ■ 
embark  on  alterations  when  the  map  has  once  been  made  must 
be  an  anxious  task  for  the  reviser.  Messrs.  Philip  have 
brought  their  excellent  Handy  Atlas  up  to  date  as  far  as  pos- 
sible and  have  made  some  additions  to  its  pages.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Russo-Japanese  war  was  taking  place  during 
the  revision,  because  certain  towns  that  were  Russian  when  the 
new  edition  went  to  press  either  are  Russian  no  longer  or  will 
probably  soon  pass  out  of  Russian  control.  But  it  is  a  remark- 
able production  particularly  in  view  of  the  moderate  price 
charged  for  it.  There  are  160  coloured  maps  dealing  with 
the  physical,  political  and  commercial  geography,  and  the  Index- 
contains  100,000  names. 

"  An  Inquiry  into  and  an  Explanation  of  Decimal  Coinage  and 
the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures."  By  Edwyn 
Anthony.  London  :  Routledge.  1904. 
Mr.  Anthony  advocates  the  introduction  of  a  decimal  coinage 
based  upon  the  penny.  His  proposal  involves  the  issue  of  a 
new  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  100  pence  to  be  called  a  Norm, 
and  a  new  silver  coin  worth  tenpence  to  be  called  an  Arg.  No 
withdrawal  of  any  of  our  present  coins  is  suggested.  Mr. 
Anthony,  believing  that  there  is  no  peculiar  virtue  in  the 
sovereign,  is  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate  its  gradual  and  in- 
sensible disuse.  No  doubt  to  hasten  its  demise,  he  proposes  to 
enact  that  the  Government  and  all  public  bodies  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  their  accounts  in  norms  and  pence,  and  that  the 
value  of  all  stamps  and  postal  orders  should  be  denoted  in 
similar  terms  after  a  given  date.  The  idea  of  basing  a  decimal 
coinage  upon  our  penny  is  not  new.  The  case  in  favour  of  it 
was  well  put  by  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Rathbone  111  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1853  by  James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly.  About  the 
same  period  the  suggestion  was  made  to  issue  a  silver  tenpenny 
piece  to  be  called  an  "  Albion  "  and  a  gold  coin  equivalent  to 
100  pence  to  be  termed  an  "  Imperial  ".  Mr.  Rathbone  appears 
to  have  attached  somew  hat  greater  importance  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  English  pound  than  Mr.  Anthony  does.  Mr. 
Anthony  cannot  be  classed  among  the  supporters  of  the  Metric 
system.  Under  the  heading  "  Public  Opinion  "  he  has  collated 
the  views  of  many  eminent  men  adverse  to  it.  He  himself  de- 
precates its  adoption  here  except  by  international  agreement  with 
the  United  States  and  our  colonies,  and  even  then  doubts  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  step.  As  an  alternative  he  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  decimalisation  of  our  ow  n  weights  and  measures 
with  the  retention  of  our  old  units. 

"  Bayeux  :  its  Cathedrals  and  Churches."    By  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Mylne.    London :  Bell.  1904. 

Normandy  is  so  rich  in  beautiful  churches,  most  of  them  of 
great  historic  interest,  that  a  whole  series  of  guide-books  of  this 
nature  might  be  devoted  to  the  province.  In  making  the 
necessary  selection  the  editors  have  been  wisely  inspired  in 
devoting  a  volume  to  Bayeux.  Its  connexion  with  Odo,  the 
Conqueror's  brother,  and  its  possession  of  the  famous  tapestry 
have  made  it  specially  attractive  to  English  visitors,  and  Mr. 
Mylne's  book  gives  just  the  amount  of  wise  guidance  which  an 
intelligent  visitor  requires.  He  supplies  sufficient  and  not 
over-elaborate  information.  The  cathedral  of  Bayeux  as  a 
building  is  particularly  instructive  for  those  interested  in  the 
architecture  of  France.  It  combines  Norman  and  Gothic 
in  almost  equal  proportions  and  in  supreme  beauty.  The 
massive  Norman  arcading  of  the  nave  is  surmounted  by 
twelfth-century  work  of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  nature. 
The  cathedral,  beyond  the  fact  of  its  foundation  by  Bishop 
Odo,  has  a  further  connexion  with  our  own  country,  for  the 
choir,  a  further  fine  specimen  of  twelfth-century  architecture. 
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was  erected  by  Henry  of  Salisbury,  who  died  in  1205.  The 
central  cupola,  which  is  so  unusual  a  feature  in  a  Gothic  church, 
was  erected  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  cannot  be  said  to 
add  to  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  though  as  a  distinct  feature 
it  is  not  without  charm.  Mr.  Mylne  has  not  confined  himself 
to  treating  the  cathedral  but  has  dealt  with  other  churches  and 
buildings  of  architectural  interest  in  Bayeux  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  has  also  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  tapestry,  which 
:.n  spite  of  the  claims  of  its  cathedral  will  always  remain  the 
principal  attraction  In  Bayeux  for  the  historical  student. 

''The  Campaign   Guide."    Edinburgh  :  Douglas.    1904.  5.*". 
net. 

This  "  handbook  for  Unionist  speakers  "  has  for  more  than 
fen  years  past  been  of  considerable  service  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Unionist  campaign.  It  gives  most  useful  and  easily  grasped 
data  on  various  questions  under  three  headings  (1)  Imperial 
Affairs,  (2)  Home  Affairs,  and  (3)  Election  Problems.  It  has  | 
been  brought  up  to  date,  and  new  chapters  on  "  The  Conduct 
of  the  War  :',  "  Chinese  Labour  in  the  Transvaal  ",  "  The  Fiscal 
Question — Retaliation"  and  "  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Fiscal  Policy" 
have  been  added.  The  Guide  supports  Air.  Balfour  and  at- 
tempts neutrality  concerning  Mr.  Chamberlain:  its  "open 
mind"  in  our  view  only  serves  to  emphasise  the  importance  to 
the  future  of  the  Empire  of  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs,  rather 
than  of  indiscriminate  protection. 

"A  Whittier  Treasury."      Manchester:    Broadbent.  1904. 
is.  6d. 

This  little  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  "  Treasuries  of  the 
Poets  ::.  It  is  well  printed  and  produced  with  simple  taste. 
The  Countess  of  Portsmouth,  as  one  would  expect,  has  selected 
the  verses  with  care  and  judgment.  She  has  sent  it  out  with 
an  apologia  none  the  worse  that  it  is  modest  and  very  short. 

"The  Idylls  of  the  King"  is  one  of  the  latest  additions 
to  the  "Golden  Treasury  Series"  (Macmillan.  2s.  6d.  net). 
Binding,  paper,  print,  and  the  chaste  little  frontispiece — 
"  Guinevere  ",  from  Thomas  Woolner's  marble — are  of  course 
in  the  best  of  taste.  There  have  been  no  reprints  so  good  as 
these  since  Moxon's  best  day.  But  is  it  absolutely  essential 
that  a  certain  number  of  copies  should  be  disfigured  by  the 
stamp  "  presentation  copy  "  ? 

"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    1  Novembre.  3/r. 

M.  de  Mouy's  second  and  final  instalment  dealing  with  the 
Berlin  Congress  is  full  of  interest.  It  records  some  points  which 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  hitherto  imperfectly  appreciated.  The 
role  played  by  Count  Schouvalof,  the  junior  representative  of 
"Russia,  has  been  generally  underestimated.  For  many  days  he 
maintained  the  struggle  alone,  Gortchakoff  not  putting  in  an 
appearance,  ostensibly  owing  to  ill-health,  probably  because  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  leave  his  substitute  to  make  inevitable 
concessions.  M.  de  Mouy  records  how  on  one  occasion 
Schouvalof  s  eloquence  had  almost  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Congress  to  transform  the  Shipka  Pass  into  a  "  glorious 
cemetery "  neutralised  for  ever.  The  diplomats  had  to  be  re- 
called to  realities  by  the  representative  of  Turkey  whose  objec- 
tions at  first  seemed  almost  indecent.  On  most  occasions 
however  the  Turkish  plenipotentiary  seems  to  have  met  with 
bare  courtesy.  Bismarck  indeed  treated  him  with  little  con- 
sideration, taking  the  view  and  not  concealing  his  opinion  that 
Turkey  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Europe  for  allowing  her  to  keep 
any  territory  on  the  continent  at  all  and  treating  all  his  protests 
as  merely  a  waste  of  time.  The  incident  certainly  seems  to 
have  given  Lord  Salisbury  the  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
"  sardonic  humour  "  with  which  the  writer  credits  him.  It  was 
he  who,  by  previous  arrangement  with  Count  Andrassy,  pro- 
posed the  transference  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  Austria.  His 
discourse  apparently  was  written  and  he  pressed  upon  Turkey 
the  advantages  of  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  enabled 
her  to  divest  herself  of  territory  "  without  strategic  value  the 
defence  of  which  would  involve  her  in  enormous  expense  and 
expose  her  to  formidable  dangers  ".  The  sacrifice  which  was 
required  of  her  was  therefore  a  striking  testimony  of  the  solici- 
tude of  the  Powers  for  her  welfare.  On  such  pretexts,  as  the 
writer  points  out,  she  might  well  have  been  despoiled  of  all  her 
possessions  ! 

"  The  Ancestor."  No.  XI.  October.  London  :  Constable. 
1904.  6s.  net.  ' 
The  eleventh  number  of  the  "  Ancestor  "  illustrates  the  merit 
and  defect  of  the  principal  contributors.  Probably  the  readers 
of  this  quarterly  turn  first  to  the  articles  of  the  Editor  and 
Mr.  Round.  The  latter's  principal  contribution  is  the  text, 
with  commentary,  of  the  Marriage  Settlement  made  by  Roger, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Agnes  .with 
Geoffrey  Clinton  the  Chamberlain,  circa  1150.  The  Editor 
writes  upon  the  "  Wild  Wilmots  ","  The  Bassets  ",  and  "  The 
Delafields  and  the  Empire  ".  The  last  of  these  articles  is  an 
amusing  and  drastic  exposure  of  a  not  uncommon  form  of  false 
pedigree.  There  are  perhaps  not  many  pretensions  to  illus- 
trious origin  quite  so  preposterous  and  ridiculous  as  that  here 
dissected,  but  the  stock  description  of  some  respectable 
family  as  "  seated  in  England  long  before  the  Conquest " 


indicates  that  exposure  has  but  a  slow  effect.  The  Editor  is 
here  seen  at  his  best,  but  when  the  same  style  of  writing  is 
applied  to  genuine  historical  personages — such  as  the  Wilmots, 
Earls  of  Rochester — it  becomes  wearisome.  Of  other  contribu- 
tions the  most  valuable  is  a  deeply  interesting  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Agincourt,  entered  contemporaneously  in  the  Leger 
Book  A  of  the  City  of  Salesbury.  Mr.  A.  R.  Maiden  gives  the 
entry  in  full,  and  with  it  a  curious  narrative  which  may 
account  for  the  Record.  The  list  of  French  casualties  is  most 
valuable. 


THE  NOVEMBER  REVIEWS. 

The  topic  in  the  Reviews  to  which  most  attention  is  devoted 
is  Japan.  Baron  Suyematsu  in  the  "Fortnightly"  gives  an 
historical  account  of  the  great  change  in  life  and  policy  which 
lias  brought  forth  the  Japan  of  to-day;  and  "Calchas"  in 
the  same  Review  writes  on  the  limits  of  Japanese  capacity, 
though  he  has  at  least  as  much  to  say  of  Russian  capacity  : 
he  finds  great  personal  factors  on  the  Russian  side  in  men  like 
Kuropatkin,  Stossel  and  Khilkoff,  but  none  apparently  on  the 
Japanese.  There  is  no  constructive  imagination  among  the 
Japanese,  he  says,  such  as  is  associated  in  the  West  with  great 
personality — with  leadership  whether  in  the  art  of  war  or 
the  art  of  peace,  and  everything  suggests  that  Japanese 
faculty,  while  upon  a  very  high  average  level,  does  not 
show  any  signs  of  rivalling  the  West  in  range.  Calchas'  view 
if  a  little  vague  is  sufficiently  novel  in  the  pages  of  a  British 
magazine  to  be  refreshing.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the 
"  Monthly  "  writing  of  "  Japanese  barbarism  "  seeks  to  show  that 
Japan  has  in  the  past  been  the  victim  of  European  barbarism. 
The  real  barbarians  were  the  Russians  who  raided  and  attacked 
Japanese  islands  less  than  a  century  ago.  Interest  in  this 
tu  quoque  line  of  defence  arises  chiefly  from  the  information  it 
incidentally  affords  as  to  the  genesis  of  Japanese  suspicions  of 
Russia.  The  Russians  threatened  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Japan 
till  she  consented  to  open  her  ports  to  trade.  Whilst  in  the 
"  Monthly  "  Japanese  barbarism  is  declared  to  be  practically  non- 
existent, in  the  "  National  "  Count  Okuma  asserts  that  Japanese 
history  is  "full  of  examples  of  kindness  to  adversaries". 
Whether  Japan  wins  in  the  present  war  or  not,  she  will,  he 
says,  no  longer  stand  aloof  from  the  current  of  international 
politics.  But  territorial  expansion  forms  no  part  of  Japanese 
ambition.  "  We  simply  contend  that  Western  civilisation  is 
not  the  monopoly  of  European  nations.  We  have  accepted 
its  entire  programme,  and  we  should  be  untrue  to  that 
civilisation,  which  has  bestowed  upon  us  so  much  of  its 
beneficent  influence,  if  we  were  not  to  realise  our  duty 
in  the  great  position  to  which  we  have  attained."  In  a 
very  bitter  article  on  the  miserable  lot  of  the  Russian  soldier 
Mr.  Carl  foubert  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  declares  the 
desire  which  exists  in  certain  quarters  in  England  for  friend- 
ship with  Russia  to  be  perverted.  Russia  he  says  used  to  be 
the  bogey  of  the  British  Empire  and  now  that  Japan  has 
shattered  her  feet  of  clay  "  where  is  the  advantage  to  us  of 
making  an  alliance  with  a  discredited  bogey?"  Mr.  Joubert 
condemns  those  who  take  the  official  view  of  things  in  Russia  : 
he  goes  to  the  other  extreme.  A  not  less  unpleasant  view  of 
the  Russian  army  in  the  field  is  given  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  by 
Mr.  Angus  Hamilton  who  is  just  back  from  Manchuria. 
Immorality,  gambling  and  drinking  prevail,  the  defeats  Russia 
has  suffered  being  due,  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  principally  to 
wine,  women  and  the  gaming  table,  though  "  superior  orders  " 
from  S.  Petersburg  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  responsibility. 

The  conduct  of  the  Baltic  fleet  imparts  new  force  to  the 
problem  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  which  is  discussed 
by  Sir  John  Macdonell  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century".  Sir 
John  welcomes  President  Roosevelt's  proposal  to  call  an  inter- 
national conference  "  to  complete  or  to  continue  the  work  of 
that  of  the  Hague  ",  as  does  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst  in  the  "  Indepen- 
dent Review ".  Many  questions  affecting  neutrals  are,  Sir 
John  Macdonell  says,  ripe  for  discussion.  For  instance,  with 
regard  to  allowing  a  belligerent  the  use  of  neutral  ports,  he 
shows  that  neutrals  may  be  well  advised  in  seeing  that  facilities 
for  coaling  and  refitting  are  not  in  future  used  to  their  own 
{Continued  on  page  620.) 
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■  disadvantage.  "To  refuse  supplies  altogether  would  be  to 
break  a  well-settled  custom,  and  might  produce  consequences 
revolting  to  humanity  ;  it  would  be  particularly  offensive  to 
States  with  no  colonies.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  absurd — it  is 
ah  abuse  of  hospitality— that  vessels  should  be  free  to  coal  at 
English-ports  and  then  to  sail  out  and  overhaul,  confiscate,  or 
detain  English  vessels."  In  the  following  sentence  Sir  |ohn 
MacdoneIl!s  meaning' seems  clear  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  say  what  he  means.  "  I  see  no  reason  why  such  sup- 
plies should  be  granted,  such  repairs  be  made,  only  on 
condition  that  the  belligerent  promised  to  allow  the  vessels 
of  the  State  whose  hospitality  he  had  enjoyed  to  be  un- 
disturbed within  certain  limits  or  w  ithin  a  certain  period — 
say,  in  the  case  of  supply  of  coals,  within  such  time  as  the 
supply  of  coal  will  normally  suffice.  As  Professor  Westlake 
has  well  said,  '  the  preservation  of  her  commerce  from  any  im- 
pairment is  quite  as  necessary  to  Great  Britain  as  the  reten- 
tion of  Manchuria  is  to  Russia'."  Of  prize  courts  as  at  present 
•constituted  neutrals,  continues  Sir  John,  undoubtedly  have  cause 
to  complain  :  how  much  cause  is  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Dillon 
in  the  "  Contemporary  ".  He  tells  the  story  of  Russia's  seizure 
of  the  "  Calchas'1'  the  "Allanton"  and  other  vessels,  and  "in 
view  of  these  surprising  facts  "  asks  :  "  Can  the  naval  Powers 
©f  the  world  acquiesce  in  Russia's  interpretation  of  their  rights 
as  neutrals  and  her  duties  as  a  belligerent  and  allow  the  Tsars 
ukase  to  run  on  the  high  seas?"  That  question  Dr.  Dillon 
thinks  will  in  all  probability  be  submitted  to  the  next  Congress 
whether  at  the  Hague  or  in  Washington. 

The  consideration  of  Foreign  affairs  in  the  Reviews,  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  apart,  turns  as  usual  upon  the  wicked  wiles  of 
German  ambition.  In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhassett  denies  that  English  public  men  who  explain  the 
aims  and  devices  of  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  are  animated  by 
feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  German  people,  and  then  ex- 
plains the  steps  by  which  German  statesmen  have  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  foremost  position  in  the  world.  Germany  he  sug- 
gests is  a  danger  equally  to  Great  Britain  and  Austria- 
Hungary.--  She  encourages  the  Separatist  movement  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  and  Sir  Rowland  says  "it  behoves  the  states- 
men of  Europe  to  consider  the  position  their  respective  countries 
should  assume  in  case  of  an  Austrian  crisis.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible this  might  come  at  a  moment  when  the  various  Powers 
were  engaged  in  more  or  less  bitter  controversies  about  matters 
of  comparatively  minor  importance.  In  such  circumstances 
the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  would  certainly  take  advantage  of 
the  situation,  and  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  shows 
that  Prussia  owes  her  success  as  much  to  the  ineptitude  of 
European  statesmen  as  to  the  genius  of  Bismarck.  As  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  her  statesmen  will  only  act  with  ordi- 
nary prudence  if  they  bear  steadily  in  mind  that  the  deter- 
mining factor  of  the  international  policy  of  Germany  is  the 
desire  to  promote  the  disintegration  of  the  British  Empire. 
Those  best  acquainted  with  the  current  political  literature  of 
Europe,  and  with  the  motives  which  shape  the  conduct  of 
Prussian  statesmen,  have  long  realised  this  truth  ".  And  he 
finds  in  recent  reports  in  the  newspapers,  which  are  certainly 
not  unimpeachable,  evidence  in  support  of  his  view.  In  the 
"  National  Review ",  in  some  unknown  man's  anti-German 
essay,  "The  Need  for  Counter-preparation"  is  discovered  in 
"  the  true  intentions "  of  Germany  as  shown  in  the  Kruger 
telegram,  the  campaign  against  Queen  Victoria,  the  German 
Navy  Act  of  1900  and  German  intrigues  in  Pekin  :  "If  after 
all  these  facts  Englishmen  can  be  found  to  believe  that  Germany 
is  anything  but  the  bitter  enemy  of  England  they  must  be  very 
simple  persons  indeed." 

•  The  Reviews  are  not  quite  as  attractive  on  the  lighter  side  as 
usual.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  the  "  Monthly  Review  "  pays  a 
Tribute  to  the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt  whose  career  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he  viewed  from  the  Conservative 
side  of  the  Commons  and  whose  acquaintance  he  made  in  the 
early  'eighties  through  an  act  of  old-fashioned  chivalry  which 
secured  a  tender  corner  for  "  Historicus "  in  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  heart.  Mr.  Herbert  Stead  in  the  "Independent" 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  Socialism  in  Japan  which  is 
one  of  the  evidences  of  Japanese  progress  and  has  only  suffered 
a  set-back  because  its  votaries  if  loyal  have  not  been  discreet  in 
their  references  to  the  war.  Mr.  Stead  expects  Socialism  in 
Japan  to  grow  and  "develop  mightily".  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  in 
the  "Fortnightly"  writes  entertainingly  if  a  little  obviously  of 
Disraeli's  novels.    Judging  by  the  number  of  essays  in  appre- 

•  ciation  which  have  appeared  lately,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
revival  of  interest  in  Disraeli's  contributions  to  literature.  Mrs. 
Frederic  Harrison  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  throws  out 
some  hints  which  gentlefolk  will  scarcely  require.  She  fears 
the  fashion  of  dining  in  restaurants  is  killing  conversation. 
"  Blackwood's  "  may  always  be  looked  to  for  contributions  of 
the  lighter  sort,  but  this  month  is  not  as  full  of  good  things  as 
we  have  known  it.    The  best  article  we  think  is  an  onslaught 

•on  the  free-fooders  who  have  been  terrorised  by  the  prospect  of 

•  a  free  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  at  the  next  colonial 

•  conference. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  622. 
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THE  PIANOLA: 

A  short  description  of  the  Instrument,  and  what  it  does. 


CVERYONE  knows  that  the  PIANOLA 
is  a  piano-player,  an  instrument  enabling 
anyone  to  play  the  piano.  But  how  to  use 
it,  and  how  much  depends  on  the  instrument 
and  how  much  on  the  performer,  requires, 
perhaps,  a  little  explanation.  It  looks  like 
a  small  cabinet,  inside  which  the  pneumatic 
mechanism  is  contained.  There  are  65  little 
felt-covered  "fingers"  which  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  human  fingers  in  hand- 
playing  ;  they  strike  t}ie  keys. 

When  in  use  the  Pianola  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  piano,  so  that  these  fingers  rest 
over  the  keys.  In  order  to  play,  a  perforated 
music  roll  is  fixed  in  the  instrument.  Then 
by  pumping  two  foot  pedals  similar  to  those 
in  a  harmonium  the  roll  unwinds,  and  as  it 
does  so  the  music  plays.  This  simple  opera- 
tion enables  anyone  to  play  any  composition 
correctly,  so  far  as  the  notes  are  concerned, 
and  the  result  is  in  itself  a  remarkable 
achievement,  but  something  more  is  neces- 
sary to  entitle  the  Pianola  to  rank  as  an 
artistic  exponent  of  music. 

Expression  in  music  depends  largely  on 
the  taste  of  the  person  who  plays,  but,  in 
addition,  the  meaning  of  the  composer  when 
he  wrote  the  music  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. For  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
expression  in  playing,  the  Pianola  is  provided 
with  three  levers  which  enable  the  performer 
to  impart  his  own  ideas  to  the  music  and  to 
play  according  to  the  composer's  intentions. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  music,  the  music  rolls  are 
marked  with  an  expression  line  and  other 
indications  as  to  the  proper  rendition.  These 
suggestions  are  easily  followed,  but  if  the 
performer  does  not  agree  with  them  they 
may  be  disregarded ;  the  expression  levers 
enable  him  to  play  just  as  he  wishes. 

THE  TEMPO  LEVER.  So  much 
depends  on  time  in  music  that  it  is  neces- 


sary to  provide  for  musical  requirements  andi 
the  exercise  of  individual  taste  in  this  matter. 
The  time  can  be  changed  at  will.    The  lever 
retards  or  accelerates  the  playing,  exactly  as 
the  performer  desires. 

THE  SUSTAINING  LEVER  is  con- 
nected with  the  loud  pedal  of  the  piano,  by 
which  the  dampers  can  be  raised  and  the: 
strings  struck  allowed  to  sound  unchecked 
and  to  become  reinforced  by  the  sympathetic 
resonance  of  other  strings. 

THE  ACCENT  or  TOUCH  LEVER, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  Pianola's 
expression  devices.  By  this  simple  means 
the  most  delicate  and  artistic  effects  are 
produced.  It  regulates  every  degree  of  tone 
force,  from  the  softest  pianissimo  to  the 
loudest  fortissimo  ;  a  melody  can  be  empha- 
sised and  the  accompaniment  subdued,  and 
all  the  nuances  and  tone  shadings  that  count 
so  much  in  pianoforte  playing  are  produced' 
by  manipulating  this  lever. 

Pianola  playing  is  not  machine  playing  

the  influence  of  the  performer,  no  matter 
how  little  he  may  know  of  music  technically, 
predominates,  and  the  result  is  as  much  indi- 
vidualised as  a  hand  performance. 

Every  month  at  least  100  new  rolls  are 
prepared  for  the  Pianola,  and  these,  together 
with  the  12,97s  different  compositions  already 
included  in  our  catalogues,  make  up  a  repertoire 
that  comprises  practically  all  that  there  is  of 
music  ;  music  to  suit  every  fancy,  every  mood. 

The  Pianola  may  be  bought  for  cash,  or 
on  the  system  of  monthly  payments,  spread 
over  a  period  of  one,  two,  or  three  years. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  something* 
more  about  the  Pianola,  please  write  for 
Catalooue  A.D. 


THE  ORCHESTRELLE  COMPANY, 

AEOLIAN  HALL, 
135-6-7  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 
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MCMILLANS  NEW  BOOKS. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF 


Being  the   Life  and   Recollections  of 
SIR  JOHN   R.  ROBINSON. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  FREDERICK  MOV  THOMAS. 
With  Portrait.    8vo.  14s.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph.*-" 1  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  dulnes  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  old  things  retold  are  good,  and  the  new  are  even  better.  Altogether 
'  Fifty  Years  of  Fleet  Street '  gives  an  admirable  outline  of  a  useful  life,  and  forms 
an  excellent  example  of  light  and  cheerful  biography." 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

GROVE'S  DICTIONARY 

OF 

MUSIC    AND  MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND,  M.  As 
In  5  vols.  8vo.    Vol.  I.  A — E,  21s.  net. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  first  volume 
appeared  of  the  original  Dictionary  great  developments  have  occurred 
in  the  musical  world,  and  in  order  that  this  unique  work  should  be 
brought  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  so  be  representative  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  present  day,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  include  in  the 
new  edition  many  hundreds  of  new  names  and  subjects.  All  articles 
from  the  old  edition  which  are  retained  in  the  new  issue  have  been 
thoroughly  revised. 

STEPHEN  PHILLIPS'S 
NEW  BOOK. 

THE  SIN  OF  DAVID. 

A  Poetical  Drama. 

By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net.  {Tuesday. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  NEW  BOOK. 
TRAFFICS    AND  DISCOVERIES. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


THE    NATIVE    TRIBES  OF 

SOUTH-EAST  AUSTRALIA. 

By  A.  W.  Howitt,  D.Sc,  Hon.  Fellow  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.     With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.    8vo.  21s.  net. 

[  Tuesday  . 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION.-New  Vol. 
SIR    WALTER    RALEIGH.     By  Sir  Rennell 

Rodd.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


EGYPTIAN    AND    OTHER    VERSES.  By 

Geokge  Cookson.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


By  the  late  LEWIS  CARROLL. 
THE  STORY  OF  SYLVIE  AND  BRUNO. 

By  Lewis  Carroll.  An  abbreviated  version  in  One  Volume,  containing  only 
the  Fairy  Story  without  any  extraneous  matter.  With  Illustrations  by 
Harry  Furniss.    Crown  Evo.  3s.  6d.  net.  [Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN'S  ILLUSTRATED   POCKET   CLASSICS  FOR 
THE  YOUNG. 

Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  3s.  net  each. 

ALICE'S    ADVENTURES    IN  WONDER- 

LAND.    By  Lewis  Carroll.    With  42  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel. 

THROUGH  THE  LOOKING-GLASS,  AND 

WHAT  ALICE  FOUND  THERE.  By  Lewis  Carroll.  With  50  Illus- 
trations by  John  Tenniel. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  RED  DEER.    By  the  Hon. 

J.  W.  Fortescue. 

THE  WORKING  MEN'S  COLLEGE,  1854. 

'!904.  Records  of  its  History  and  its  Work  for  Fifty  Years,  by  Members  of 
the  College.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies.  With  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  net. 


%*  Macmillaii's  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  post-free  on  application. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

English  Pottery  and  Porcelain  (Edward  A.  Downman.  Fourth 
Edition).  Gill. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times  (J.  Romilly  Allen).  Methuen. 
7*.  6d.  net. 

Drawings  of  Holbein.    Newnes.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Arts  and  Crafts  of  Old  Japan  (Stewart  Dick).    Foulis.    3$.  6d.  net. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Millais  (Langton  Douglas).  Methuen.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Biography 

Fifty  Years  of  Fleet  Street :  Being  the  Life  and  Recollections  of  Sir 
John  R.  Robinson  (Compiled  and  Edited  by  Frederick  Moy 
Thomas).    Macmillan.     145-.  net. 

Memoir  of  Rosamond  Davenport-Hill  (Ethel  E.  Metcalfe).  Longmans. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Life  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe  as  Told  by  Herself  (Posthumous  Edition). 

Sonnenschein.    js.  6d. 
Fifty  Years  of  Public  Service  (Major  Arthur  Griffiths).  Cassell. 

i8i-.  net. 

Hurrell  Froude  :  Memoranda  and  Comments  (Louise  Imogen  Guiney). 

Methuen.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Memoirs  of  a  Great  Detective:  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  John  Wilson 

Murray.    Heinemann.     iCb.  net. 

Fiction 

The  Blue  Moon  (Laurence  Housman).    Murray.  6s. 
Hope  Loring  (Lilian  Bell).    Isbister.  6.?. 

Falaise  of  the  Blessed  Voice  (William  Stearns  Davis)  ;  The  Common 

Lot  (Robert  Herrick).    Macmillan.    6_r.  each. 
Borderland  Tales  (W.  Stebbing).    Longmans.    4.5-.  6d. 
Through  Spectacles  of  Feeling :  Being  Essays  mostly  in  Fiction. 

Longmans.  $s. 
The  Latest  Hell.    Watts.    3s.  6d. 

The  Tiger  of  Muscovy  (Fred  Whishaw).    Longmans.  6s. 
Lessons  (Evelyn  Sharp).     Brimley  Johnson.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Henry  Dunbar  (M.  E.  Braddon).    Simpkin,  Marshall.    2s.  6d. 
Atoms  of  Empire  (Cutcliffe  Hyne).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Doctor  Tom  (John  Williams  Streeter).    Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Prince  Chap  (Edward  Peple).    Putnams.  6s. 
In  the  Bishop's  Carriage  (Miriam  Michelson).    Constable.  6s. 
Baccarat  (Frank  Danby).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Pray  of  Buckholt  (Edmund  White).    Blackwood.  6s. 
Men  of  the  North  Sea  :  Tales  of  the  Dogger  Bank  (Walter  Wood). 
Nash.  6s. 

The   Isles  of  Sunset   (Arthur  C.  Benson)  ;  Miss  Brent  of  Mead 

(Christabel  R.  Coleridge).    Isbister.    6s.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  Jael  (Alice  Ridley).    Longmans.  6s. 
The  Specialist  (A.  M.  Irvine).    Lane.  6.?. 

Gallowglass,  or  Life  in  the  Land  of  the  Priests  (Michael  J.  F. 
McCarthy).    Simpkin,  Marshall.  6s. 

History 

Palio  and  Ponte  :  An  Account  of  the  Sports  of  Central  Italy  from  the 
Age  of  Dante  to  the  XXth  Century  (William  Hey  wood).  Methuen. 
21s.  net. 

Scotland  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Mary  (P.  Hume  Brown).  Methuen. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Admiral  of  France  (A.  W.  Whitehead).  Methuen. 
\2s.  6d.  net. 

Medallic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(Plates  I-X).  British  Museum  :  printed  by  order  of  the 
Trustees. 

History  of  the  Moorish  Empire  (S.  P.  Scott.    3  vols.).  Lippincott. 
Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Sidney  Lee).  Constable. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

The  United   States  :   A  History  of  Three   Centuries,  1607-19C4 

(William   Estabrook   Chancellor  and  Fletcher  Willis  Hewes. 

Vol.  I.).    Putnams.    155.  net. 
Bonaparte,  Byron  und  die  Briten  :  Ein  Kulturbild  aus  der  Zeit  des 

ersten  Napoleon  (von  Paul  Plolzhausen).     Frankfurt  :  Moritz 

Diesterweg.  6m. 
Celtic  Britain  (J.  Rhys.    Third  Edition  revised).    S.P.C.  K.  3J. 
The  Early  History  of  India  (Vincent  A.  Smith).    Oxford  :  at  the 

Clarendon  Press.    141.  net. 
A  History  of  Rome  (A.  H.  J.  Greenidge.    Vol.  I.),  \os.  6d.  net; 

Bryan  King  and  the  Riots  at  S.  George's-in-the-East  (William 

Crouch),  3^.  6d.  net.  Methuen. 

Law 

The  Dictionary  of  Legal  Quotations  (J.  W.  Norton-Kyshe).  Sweet 

and  Maxwell.    io!r.  6d. 
The  Law  of  Innkeepers  (Ernest  A.  Jelf  and  C.  J.  B.  Hurst).  Horace 

Cox.  5s. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 
The  Sea-Fishing  Industry  of  England  and  Wales  (F.  G.  Aflalo). 

Stanford.    16s.  net. 
The  Land  and  Sea  Mammals  of  Middle  America  and  the  West  Indies 

(Daniel  Giraud  Elliot.    2  Vols.).    Chicago:  Field  Columbian 

Museum. 

Birds  by  Land  and  Sea  (John  Maclair  Boraston).    Lane.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 
East  Lynne  (Mrs.  Henry  Wood).    Treherne.    is.  6d.  net. 
Life  and   Friendship   (Selected  from   the   Essays  and  Diaries  of 

Henry  D.  Thoreau).    Treherne.     Is.  6d.  net. 
The  Tragedies  of  Seneca  (Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Ella  Isabel 

Harris).    Frowde.    6s.  net. 
Amaryllis  at  the  Fair  (Richard  JefTeries).    Duckworth.  6.?. 

( Continued  on  page  624. ) 
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Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  New  Books 


MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


IN  THE  STRAITS  OF  HOPE. 

By  ELEANOR  CROPPER.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 
''  it  is  a  work  of  sustained  interest  and  very  ably  written." — Scotsman. 

NEW  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 

THE    BLUE    MOON,  and  other 

FAIRY  TALES.  By  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN,  Author  of  "  Sabrina 
Warham."  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Engraved  on  Wood  by  Miss 
Clemence  Housman.    Large  crown  8vo.' 6s. 

■■■■       „.r<wv-  .  r'    :•<  .        i  fv,.yo>)  '  '.~    tfHfr  i>    Si  < 

ON  THE  OLD  ROAD  THROUGH 

FRANCE  TO  FLORENCE.    Reproducti  in  s  in  Colour  of  48  Water-Colour 
Sketches.    By  A.  H.  Hallam  Musbav.    With  "Text  by  H.  W.i  Nevinson' 
and  Montgomery  Carmichael.    Medium  8vo.  ais^  net.    Also  an  edition  of 
150  copies  on  large  paper,  containing  the  Plates  printed  before  tho»e  of  the 
ordinary  Edition,  42s.  net.  [Ready  immediately. 


THE   VICEROY'S    POST  BAG. 

By  MICHAEL    MacDONAGH,    Author    of   "Daniel  O'Connell,   the  Irish 
Tribune."    Demy  8vo.  12s.  net.  [Xow  Ready. 

A  very  remarkable  Series  of  Letters  (hitherto  unpublished)  to  Lord  Hardwickt. 
giving  the  inner  history  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  in  1800.  and  the  cause 
which  led  to  it. 


HONORE    DE    BALZAC : 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

By   (Miss)    MARY    F.  SANDARS. 
With  Portraits.  Demy  Svo.  12s.  net. 

[Ready  Immediately. 

This  is  the  only  Life  of  Balzac  written  in  English  or  French  since  the  appearance 
of  the  famous  "  Lettres  a  l'Etrangere,"  from  which  is  derived  the  greater  part  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  distinguished  novelist.  The  present  work  will  moreover 
contain  much  additional  fresh  information,  derived  from  Unpublished  letters,  con- 
cerning Balzac's  mysterious  personality. 


A  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH 

AMERICA,  1854-1904. 

By  CHARLES  EDMOND  AKERS.    With  Maps,  Portraits,  and  other 
Illustrations,  medium  Svo.  21s.  net. 

We  would  highly  recommend  this  work  to  all  interested  in  the  future  of  South 

America  Lovers  of  history  will  also  derive  much  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  from 

its  perusal,  and  the  way  the  chapters  are  divided  and  furnished  with  exhaustive 
summaries  and  the  index  at  the  end  will  make  Mr.  Akers's  book  valuable  as  a  work 
of  reference. 


RIVER,  ROAD,  AND  RAIL. 

Some  Engineering  Reminiscences  of  Undertakings  in  various  parts  of  the  World, 
including  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  and  the  Zambesi  Falls  Bridge. 

By  FRANCIS  FOX,  Memb.  Inst.  Civil  Engineers.    With  Illustrations, 

large  crown  Svo.  8s.  net.  {Ready  next  week: 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

RUSSIAN  AFFAIRS. 

By  GEOFFREY  DRAGE,  Author  of  "  Cyril,"  "  The  Labour  Problem." 
With  Maps,  medium  ovo.  21s.  net. 

"We  know  of  no  book  which  covers  the  whole  ground  so  completely  as  Mr. 
Drage's,  or  is  so  well  calculated  to  put  the  general  reader  in  possession  of  the  main 
facts,  and  it  is  for  ^the  general  reader  rather  than  for  the  specialist  that  he  has 
avowedly  written." —  Times. 


THE  MOON. 

A  Summary  of  the  Existing  Knowledge  of  our  Satellite,  with  a  complete  Photo- 
graphic Atlas.  By  WILLIAM  h.  PICKERING,  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory.   Large  royal  4to,  with  100  Illustrations,  £2  2s.  net. 

[Ready  next  week. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  FRUIT  TREES 
IN  POTS. 

By  JOSH  BRACE.    With  Illustrations,  large  crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

In  the  Light  of  the  New  Seismology.    By  CLARENCE  EDWARD  DUTTON, 
Major  in  the  United  States  Army.    6s.net.  Illustrated. 

[Just  out. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


NOW  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES, 
THE    REMINISCENCES  OF 

SIR  HENRY  HAWKINS 

f-      .      (BARON  BRAMPTON).  In2vols.30s.net. 
World. — "  From  end  to  end,  from  cover  to  cover,  the  two  fascinating  volumes 
to  which  Lord  Brampton  ha^  committed  the  garnered  memories  of  hi.  long  and 
brilliant  career  present  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  good  stories  '  mainly 
about  people.'  " 

.Standard.  —  "'The  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins'  form  a  delightful 
budget  of  miscellaneous  reading.  They  are  delightful,  not  alone  by  their  wealth 
of  anecdote,  but  also  by  their  unconscious  revelation  of  a  strong  and  yet  lovable- 
personality." 

I  Daily  Telegraph.—  "  '  The  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Brampton  '  form  a  book  which 
can  be  read  with  delight  from  cover  to  cover.  These  two  volumes  are  crammed 
full  of  good  things." 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  NOVEMBER  17. 

THE   RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR.    From  the 

1  Outbreak  of  Hostilities  to  the  Evacuation  of  Liao-Yang.  liy  Thomas  Cowek, 
sometime  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle.  With  a  large  number  of 
Striking  and  Original  Illustrations  and  numerous  Plans.    Demy  Svo.  15s.  net. 

EDWARD  AND   PAMELA  FITZGERALD. 

Being  s"me  Account  of  their  Lives,  compiled  from  the  Letters  of  those  who  knew 
them.  By  Gerald  Campbell.  Demy  3vo.  with  numerous  Portraits,  12s.  6d. 
net.  " 

Daily  Graphic. — ''Mr.  Campbell  has  unearthed,  among  family  records  and 
papers,  letters  and  journals  of  surpassing  human  interest." 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THREE  ROLLING-STONES 
IN  JAPAN." 

SUNSHINE       AND       SENTIMENT  IN 

PORTUGAL.    By  Gilbert  Watson.    With  Original  Illustrations  from 

Drawings  by  Gilbert  James.    Demy  Svo.  i?s.  6d.  net. 
Scotsman. — "  Mr.  Watson  has  written  a  book  which  may  be  fittingly  placed  on 
the  booksh;lf  between  Sterne's  '  Sentimental  Journey'  and  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's '  Donkey  Ride  in  the  Cevennes.'  " 

THE  WHITE  MAN  IN  NIGERIA.    By  G.  D. 

Hazzledine.    With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Demy  Svo.  ics.  6d.  net. 
H'o'rld. — "  Mr.  Hazzledine  may  be  complimented  on  scoring  a  genuine  success 
in  '  The  White  Man  in  Nigeria.'  " 

MY    SPORTING    HOLIDAYS.    By  Sir  Henry 

Seton-Karr,  C.M.G.,  M.P.  Demy  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 
12s.  td.  net. 

St.  James's  Gazette.  —  11  Cannot  fail  to  interest  alike  the  unversed  layman  and 
the  brother-sportsman  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  ' 

PAGES    FROM     A    COUNTRY  DIARY. 

By  Percival  Somers.  Large  crown  Svo.  with  Pbotogra\  ure  Illustrations, 
7s.  6d. 

Globe.  — "  A  delightful  book  of  outdoor  life." 

ENGLISH   ESTATE  FORESTRY.    By  A.  C. 

Forbes,  Lecturer  on  Forestry  at  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle, 
lately  Forester  on  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  Longleat  Estate.    With  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Field. — "  We  believe  that  it  will  be  regarded  generally  as  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  country  house  library." 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  HOUSE  OF  SELEUCUS." 

JERUSALEM       UNDER       THE  HIGH 

PRIESTS.    By  Edwyn  Bevan.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Spectator. —  "A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject." 

STUDIES    IN    VIRGIL.      By   T.    R.  Glover, 

Author  of  "  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century."     Demy  3vo.  ios.  6d. 
St.  James's  Gazette.— Mr.  Glover  has  achieved  a  real  triumph;  he  sends  his  . 
readers  away  longing  to  take  up  Virgil  again."  

OUTLINES  OF  THE  SYNOPTIC  RECORD. 

By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Bosanqiet  and  R.  A.  Wenham.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ECONOMIC  METHOD  AND  ECONOMIC 

FALLACIES.  By  W.  W.  Carlile,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Evolution  of 
Modern  Money."    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "INTO  THE  HIGHWAYS  AND  HEDGES." 

THE    CELESTIAL    SURGEON.     By  F.  F. 

Montresor. 

Times. — "  The  story  moves  and  holds,  and  the  stern  determination  to  keep  the 
men  and  women  strictly  on  the  lines  on  which  their  characters  lead  them  gives  the 
work  a  quality  which  is  distinct  and  quite  uncommon.  It  makes  the  pathos  real 
and  affecting  because  it  is  unaffected." 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  KING  WITH  TWO  FACES." 

THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  WALL.    By  M.  E. 

Coleridge. 

Spectator. — "  All  who  are  able  to  emancipate  themselves  sufficiently  from  the 
tyranny  of  circumstance  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  the  charm  of  this  delicately- 
fantastic  melodrama." 

A  NEW  SPORTING  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  BOY,  SOME 
HORSES,  AND  A  GIRL." 

PETER'S   PEDIGREE.    By  Dorothea  Coxyers. 

Illustrated  with  Thumb-nail  Sketches  by  Nora  K.  Shellev. 
Scotsman.  — "  A  merry,  agreeable  work  for  a  modern  reader  ;  full  of  good  spirits 
and  joily  Irish  character." 

THE     RAMBLING    RECTOR.     By  Eleanor 

Alexander,  Author  of  "  Lady  Anne's  Walk." 
Manchester  Guardian. — ;t  In     The   Rambling   Rector'  one   finds   the  same 
delicate  humour,  imagination,  and  sentiment  which  distinguished  '  Lady  Anne's 
Walk.' " 

THE   REAPER.     By  Edith  Rickert,  Author  of 

"  Out  of  the  Cypress  Swamp,"  &c 
Tiiiies. — "  A  simple,  yet  strange,  story  of  a  mind  at  once  simple  and  strange  ;  and 
throughout  it  the  author  would  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  a  delicate  unerring 
instinct  for  the  central,  the  captain  thought  or  word  or  expression." 

MRS.  SIDGWICK.S  NEW  HOOK  OF  STORIES. 

SCENES  OF  JEWISH  LIFE.    By  Mrs.  Alfred 

Sidgwick,  Author  of  "  Cynthia's  Way,"  "  The  Beryl  Stones,"  &c. 
Westminster  Gazette.  — "  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  bright  manner  of  telling  her  stories, 
her  delicate  humour,  and  quick  realisation  of  the  subtle  pathos  that  is  threaded 
throughout  all  Jewish  life  appear  on  every  page,  and  make  the  book  both  interesting 
and  enjoyable  reading." 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  and  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 
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BROWN,  LANGHAM,  &  CO,  Ltd 


A    NEW   SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE. 


THE 


ALBANY  MAGAZINE 

Will  be  the  title  of  a  new  publication  to  be  issued  on 
NOVEMBER  21st  by  Messrs.  BROWN,  LANGHAM,  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Its  pages  will  be  devoted  to  Literature  ami  the  Drama,  with  a 
ten-page  review  of  the  most  recent  important  novels. 

Among  the  names  of  contributors  to  the  first  issue  are  : 

Eden  Phillpotts,  Richard  Whiteing,  Morley  Roberts, 
Francis  Gribble,  Edward  Morton,  and  Henry  Cresswell. 


THE    OLD  SHRINE 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

ALBANY  MAGAZINE 

It  will  be  published  on  November  21st. 


The  Letter  from  SHELLEY  to  LEIGH  HUNT,  in  which  he 
refers  to  LORD  BYRON,  has  never  been  published  before. 

ALBANY  "MAGAZINE 

It  will  be  published  on  November  21st. 


THE 


ALBANY  MAGAZINE 

Will  be  SIXPENCE  net. 

Publishing  day,  NOVEMBER  21st. 

A  letter  from  Shelley  to  Leigh  Hunt  will  be  the  frontispiece. 


The  Letter  from  SHELLEY  to  LEIGH  HUNT,  in  which  he 
refers  to  LORD  BYRON,  has  never  been  published  before. 

ALBANY  "MAGAZINE 

It  will  be  published  on  November  21st. 


NEW  NOVELS. 
THE  HANDLOOM  WEAVER'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  JAMES  HAS  LAM. 
"  The  striking  worth  of  the  volume  is  in  its  graphic  pictures  :  we  see 
the  very  inside  of  the  hearts  of  the  handloom  weavers." 

Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  MAN. 

By  E.  H.  LACON  WATSON. 
This  "  effective  piece  of  melodramatic  work  "  can  now  be  obtained 
at  all  libraries. 

LAMMAS  GROVE. 

By  CARLTON  DAWE. 

THE  KING'S  SCARLET. 

By  HORACE  WYNDHAM. 

[11 'ill  be  published  shortly.  - 

S.  C.  BROWN,  LANGHAM,  &  CO.,  47  GREAT  RUSSELL  ST.,  W.C. 


Crown 
8vo. 

6/- 


6/. 

6/- 
6/- 


■  THE  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  BRITISH  AND  ENGLISH 
COINS,  &c.  THE  PROPERTY  OF  A  GENTLEMAN 
RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  November  16,  1904,  and  Following  Day,  at 
■One  o'clock  precisely,  a  valuable  collection  of  EARLY  BRITISH  and 
ENGLISH  COINS,  &c,  including  a  few  Scottish  and  Irish  pieces,  the  property 
of  a  gentleman  recently  deceased  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors^,  comprising, 
.amongst  other  varieties  :  Richard  II..  Noble,  with  flag  (5) ;  Edward  VI.,  Sovereign 
of  Third  Coinage  (17)  ;  Elizabeth,  Rial,  AV  <2t)  ;  Charles  I.,  Oxford  Unite,  1643, 
with  large  bust  (28)  ;  George  III.  Pattern  Two-pound  Piece,  by  Pistrucci,  1820  (49)  ; 
Ceolnoth,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  Penny,  AR  (64)  ;  Ecgbeorht,  Canterbury  Penny, 
AR,  with  bust  ;  Alfred  the  Great,  London  Penny,  AR  (69)  ;  Harthacanute,  Win- 
chester Penny,  AR  (75);  Elizabeth,  Portcullis  Half  dollar,  AR,  for  the  East 
Indies,  1601  (97):  Charles  I.,  Oxford  Pound,  AR,  of  fine  work  (102)  ;  Charles  I., 
-Oxford  Crown,  1642,  with  Shrewsbury  Obv.  (104)  ;  Charles  I.,  Chester  Half-crown, 
.AR  (no);  William  III.,  Proof  Crown,  1695  (132);  Carlisle  Obsidional  Shilling, 
1645  (162),  &c.  ;  and  Coin  Cabinets. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  VALUABLE  BOOKBINDINGS  OF  THE 
LATE  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  CORFIELD,  M.D. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
.Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  November  21,  1904,  and  Two  Following  Days, 
at  One  o'clock  precisely,  the  COLLECTION  of  BOOKS  invaluable  bindings  of 
the  late  Professor  W.  H.  CORFIELD,  M.D.,  19  Savile  Row,  W.,  comprising  an 
'jnusual  assemblage  of  English  and  Foreign  Work,  early  stamped  and  embroidered 
bindings,  many  ot  which  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
'.^Exhibition  of  Book-Bindings  ;  Books  with  Arms,  &c,  chiefly  in  fine  preservation. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Illustrated  copies  containing  57  Plates  in  colours,  price  5s. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
Science  and  Philosophy 
My  Key  of  Life — Optimism  (Helen  Keller).    Isbister.    2s.  6d. 
The  Chemical  Synthesis  of  Vital  Products  and  the  Inter- Relations 
between  Organic   Compounds  (Raphael   Meldola.     Vol.  I.). 
Arnold.    21s.  net. 
First  Report  of  the  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories  at  the  Gordon 
Memorial  College,  Khartoum  (Andrew  Balfour).     Khartoum  : 
Department  of  Education,  Sudan  Government. 

Theology 

On  Holy  Scripture  and  Criticism  (Herbert  Edward  Ryle).  Macmillan. 
4*.  60. 

Tlu'  .Modern  Pilgrimage  from  Theology  to  Religion  (Robert  Locke 

Bremner).    Constable.    6  s. 
From  Epicurus  to  Christ  (William  De  Witt  Hyde).  Macmillan. 

6s.  6</.  net. 

Speaking  Good  of  His  Name  (Basil  Wilberforce).    Brown,  Langham. 
y.  6d. 

Outlines  of  the  Synoptic  Record  (Rev.  B.  H.  Bosanquet  and  Reginald 

AwWenham).    Arnold.  6.r. 
Whither,  or  the  Condition  of  the  Soul  after  Death  (Rev.  J.  Robert 

Porte).    Sampson  Low.  3^. 
The  School  of  Faith  (Right  Rev.  Bishop  Welldon).    Bemrose.    2s-  60- 
The  Peshitta  Psalter  according  to  the  West  Syrian  Text  (Edited,  with 

an  Apparatus  Criticus,  by  William  Emery  Barnes).    Cambridge  : 

at  the  University  Press.    12s.  net. 
The  Cod  of  the  Patriarchs  (Thomas  G.  Selby).    Horace  Marshall. 

31.  6d. 

Travel 

Literary  Geography  (William  Sharp).    Offices  of  the  "  PalL  Mall 

Publications  ".    10s.  6d.  net. 
Inner  Jerusalem  (A.  Goodrich  Freer).    Constable.    \2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Old  Road  (H.  Belloc).    Constable.    31.?.  6d.  net. 
Italian  Villas  and  their  Gardens  (Edith  Wharton).    Lane.    2 is.  net. 

Verse 

Philip  of  Macedon  (Frederick  Winbolt).    Moring.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous 
Comer  Stones  (Katharine  Burrill).    Dent.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Irish  Land  Agent,  Reminiscences  of:  being  those  of  S.  M.  Hussey 

(Compiled  by  Home  Gordon).    Duckworth.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Siam,  The  Kingdom  of  (Edited  by  A.  Cecil  Carter).   Putnams.  9^.  net. 
University  College  of  North  Wales  Calendar,  1904-5.  Manchester: 

Cornish. 

Working  Men's  College,  The,  1854-1904  (Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn 

Davies).    Macmillan.    4s.  net. 
Works  of  Arthur  Clement  Hilton,  together  with  His  Life  and  Letters. 

Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Bowes.'    -,s.  net. 

POPULAR  BOOKS  FROM  GREENING'S  LIST. 


A  Smart  Story  of  City  Life. 

By  GUY  THORNE 

(Author  of  "  When  it  was  Dark  ") 

and  LEO  CUSTANCE. 


6s. 


C.  RANGER-GULL. 


6s. 


SHARKS. 
SHARKS. 
SHARKS. 

PORT  ALONE. 

AT  SUNRISE.       HERBERT  SPURRELL.  6s. 

IN   DEEP  ABYSS.      GEORGES  OHNET, 

IN   DEEP  ABYSS.  Author  of 

IN   DEEP   ABYSS.       "  The  Ironmaster."  6s. 


WASTED  FIRES. 


HUME  NISBET.  6s. 


THE  PILGRIMS. 


E.  BELASYSE. 


6  s. 


FOR  SATAN'S  SAKE. 

ELLIOTT  O'DONNELL. 


6s. 


WHEN   IT  WAS  DARK.       4th  Edition.  6s. 
GUY  THORNE. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Cami'EELL  says  :  "  A  remarkable  book." 

The  Bishop  of  London  says:  "A  remarkable  work  of  fiction." 


A  MOORLAND  PRINCESS. 

A.  G.  FOLLIOTT-STOKES. 


6s. 


MY  CHUMS  AT  SCHOOL. 

TYSON  STUBBS. 


6s. 


HIS  SHARE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Mrs.  AMY  GRIFFIN. 


3s.  6d. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  JUPITER. 

A  Travesty  by  "JULIUS." 


3s.  6d. 


TRIM  AND  ANTRIM'S   SHORES.  6s. 

H.  G.  FILDES.   

Catalogue  post-free  on  application. 

London:  GREENING  &  CO.  (Ltd.),  20  Cecil  Court, 
St.  Martin's  Lane. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  GO  'S  List. 

Speaker. — "  In  fact,  of  the  practitioners  of  the  school  of  the  modern  '  novel  of 
■adventure'  -Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  is  easily  first." 

MR.  STANLEY  WEYMAN'S 

The  Abbess  of  Vlaye. 


NEW  ROMANCE. 


6s. 


Illustrated  London  News. — "In  hir,  own  field  Mr.  Weyman  distances  all 

competitors  As  for  the  story,  exciting  is  too  mild  a  word  for  it  :  and  it 

culminates  in  a  scene  which  would  be  tremendous  on  the  stage,  if  the  stage  could 
give  us  two  men  and  a  woman  equal  to  the  occasion." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  It  is  a  breathless  chronicle  of  danger,  love, 
generosity,  and  vengeance,  a  trophy  of  imaginative  strength  and  refinement,  and 
a  novel  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  its  predecessors  from  the  same  pen." 

Sketch. — "  Mr.  Weyman  has  woven  a  romance  of  the  truest  type.  Pure  love 
ami  passionate,  fair  war  and  fcul,  all  play  their  part  :  nothing  is  aggressive, 
nothing  overdrawn  ;  incident  follows  incident  with  startling  rapidity,  but  never 
without  cau^e.  The  whole  is  fascinating,  masterly  description  wedded  to  powerful 
■characterisation." 


IN  THREE  VOLUMES,  SIX  GUINEAS  NET  EACH. 
Vol.  I.  will  be  issued  on  Monday  next. 

Subscriptions  will  only  be  received  for  the  Set  of  Three  Volumes. 

THE   MAMMALS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

By    J.    G.    MILLAIS.  F.Z.S. 

4to.  (13  in.  by  12  in.),  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Vol.  I.  with  iS  Photogravures  by  the  Author  :  31  Coloured  Plates  by  the  Author, 
Archibald  Thokburn,  and  G.  E.  Lodge  ;  and  63  Uncoloured  Plates  by  the 
Author  and  from  PhotograDhs.    £6  6s.  net. 

]t  is  hoped  that  Vols.  II.  and  III.  will  be  issued  at  intervals  of  eight  months 
each. 

***  Only  1,025  Copies  printed  for  England  and  America.  Prospectus,  with 
Plate,  salt  on  application. 

SOME  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 

After  Drawings  by  GEORGE  S.  ELGOOD,  R.I. 
With  Notes  by  GERTRUDE  JEKYIX. 
50  Coloured  Plates.    Royal  4to.  £2  2s.  net. 
Prospectus,  with  Plate,  sent  on  application. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

MAN  DELL    CR  EIG  HTON, 

D.D.  Oxon.  and  Camb.,  sometime  Bishop  of  London. 

By  HIS  WIFE. 

With  S  Portraits  (4  Photogravures)  and  3  other  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  net. 

Guardian. — "  The  admirable  biography  which  Mrs.  Creighton  has  given  us  of 
her  husvand...  .So  thoroughly  has  Mrs.  Creighton  discharged  her  task  that  we  feel 
we  know  the  Bishop's  whole  life  ;  there  is  no  year  that  we  do  not  know  about  and 
hardly  any  month,  however  unimportant  it  may  seem  to  some,  that  we  cannot  trace 
in  its  activity,  its  sowing,  its  fruit.    Emphatically  the  book  is  not  too  long." 


THE  VERNEY  MEMOIRS. 
MEMOIRS   OF   THE   VERNEY  FAMILY 

DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Compiled  from  the 
Papers  and  Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon  House,  Bucks.  By 
FRANCES  PARTHENOPE  VERNEY  and  MARGARET  M.  VERNEY. 
ABRIDGF.D  AND  CHEAPER  EDI  PI  OX.  With  s4  Portraits.  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  32s.  net. 


MEMOIR  OF  ROSAMOND  DAVENPORT 

HILL.    By  Ethel  E.  Metcalfe.    With  4  Portraits.  2s.6d.net. 

THE    EPISTLES  OF  ERASMUS,   from  his 

EARLIEST  LETTERS  to  his  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR,  ARRANGED  in 
ORDER  of  TIME.  English  Translations  from  his  Early  Correspondence 
with  a  Commentary  confirming  the  Chronological  Arrangement  and  supplying 
further  Biographical  Matter.  By  Francis  Morgan  Nicholas.  In  2  vols 
Vol.  11.    Svo.  18-.  net. 

NEW  FICTION. 
THE  TIGER   OF    MUSCOVY.    A  Romance  of 

the  Days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.    By  Fred  Whishaw.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  JAEL.    By  Lady  Ridley, 

Author  of  "  Anne  Mainwaring."    Crown  tvo.  6s. 

THROUGH  SPECTACLES  OF  FEELING. 

Being  Essays  mostly  in  Fiction.  By  the  Author  of  "  Times  and  Days,"  "The 
Haggard  Side,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

BORDERLAND    TALES.     By  W.  Stebbing, 

Author  of  "  Probable  Tales,"  "  Rachel  Wulfstan,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
***  By  the  title  "Borderland  7^ales''  the  Author  desires  to  suggest 
that  the  following  short  stories  range  on  the  confines  of  history,  borrow- 
ing thence  their  setting  and  something,  he  hopes,  of  the  atmosphere. 

*.5*  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  New  Books  will  be  sent  on  application. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


There  is  not  a  dull  line  in  the  book  and  its  con- 
tents throughout  have  a  weird  fascination." 

Standard. 

Now  Ready.  Price  18/-  net. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF 

PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

By  Major  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 

"  The  graver  side  of  these  reminiscences  is  relieved  by  many 
amusing  stories  of  prisoners  and  quaint  episodes  in  prison  life.  The 
book  is  full  of  bright  and  entertaining  pages." — Daily  Telegraph. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 


IMPORTANT    NEW  WORK. 

Ready  Shortly.       Two  volumes,  30;-  net. 

Autobiography,  Memories, 
and  Experiences  of 
Moncure  Conway. 

With  Portraits. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Ready  Immediately. 


At  all  Libraries. 


MR.  BARING-GOULD'S  NEW  WORK. 

■Size,  large  post  Svo.  handsomely  bound  in  gold  and  silver,  blocked, 
art  linen,  6s. 

In  view  of  the  intense  ignorance  of  the  average  Englishman  as  to  the 
plots  of  the  Operas,  this  work  possesses  an  enhanced  interest. 


Siegfried : 


A  ROMANCE 
Founded  on  WAGNER'S 
OPERAS  "RHEINGOLD, 

"  SIEGFRIED,"  and 
"GOTTERDAM  MERUNG.' 


S.  BARING=GOULD, 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  BV 

CHARLES  ROBINSON. 

A  companion  volume  to 
Mb.  E.  F.  BENSON'S 
"  The  Valkyries." 


THE  WITTIEST   BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR 

THE  FOOLISH  DICTIONARY.  GIDEON  WURDZ. 

An  exhausting  work  of  reference  to  uncertain  English  words,  their 
origin,  meaning,  legitimate  and  illegitimate  use,  confused  by  a  few 
pictures  by  WALLACE  GOLDSMITPI. 


Messrs.  DEAN'S  Lists  are  full  of  interest.  Ask  your  Bookseller 
to  show  you  the  "  Remarque  Series  of  Classics,"  bound  in  chamois, 
6s.  net. 


London  :  DEAN  &  SOX,  Ltd.,  i6oa  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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T.  FISHER  UNWIN  S  NEW  LIST. 

THROUGH    TOWN    AND  JUNGLE. 

Fourteen  Thousand  Miles  Awheel  Among  the  Temples  and  People  of  the  Indian 

Plain. 

By  WILLIAM   HUNTER  WORKMAN  and  FANNY  BULLOCK 
WORKMAN.    With  200  Illustrations,  super  royal  3vo.  21s.  net. 


DEMOCRACY    AND  REACTION. 

By  L.  T.   HOBHOUSE,   Author  of  "The  Labour  Movement,'  &c. 
Crown  Svo.  5s. 

A  study  of  the  trend  of  political  events  during  the  last  generation  in  their  bearing 
on  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Liberalism. 


CHINA    FROM  WITHIN. 

A  Study  of  Opium  Fallacies  and  Missionary  Mistakes. 
By  ARTHUR  DAVENPORT.  6s. 
"  Ought  to  be  read  carefully  by  foreign  missionaries  and  those  specially  engaged 
in  foreign  missionary  work." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  Mr.  Davenport  has  not  a  little  knowledge  and  a  very  great  deal  of  earnestness. " 

Spectator. 

"  Written  with  abundant  directness  and  candour." — Bookseller. 


THE    HUNGRY  FORTIES. 

LIFE  UNDER  THE  BREAD  TAX. 
.  Descriptive   Letters    and   other  Testimonials   from  Contemporary  Witnesses 
With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  COBDEN  UNW1N. 

Illustrated.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE    GOVERNANCE    OF  ENGLAND. 

By  SIDNEY  LOW,  B.A. 
Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
A  sludy  in  the  realities  of  English  Government,  in  which  particular  reference  is 
made  to  the  autocratic  development  of  the  Cabinet. 


THE    STORY    OF    MY  STRUGGLES. 

The  Memoirs  of  ARMINIUS  VAMBERY,  C.V.O. 
2  vols.    Illustrated.    21s.  net. 


UNDER    TROPIC  SKIES. 

By  LOUIS   BECKE,  Author  of  "  By  Reef  and  Palm.' 
Cloth,  6s. 


CURIOSITIES. 

By  BARRY  PAIN. 
Price  is. 


T.   FISHER  UNVvTN,  Paternoster  Square. 


ONE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS  AND 

ANSWERS  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DAY  (Religious,  Political,  and 
Social).  Ey  William  T.  Nicholson,  B.A. ,  Vicar  of  Egham.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
Paper  edition,  is. 

"This  remarkable  little  publication  contains  one  hundred  impartial  yet  cleverly 
construed  answers  to  a  similar  number  of  questions  relating  to  the  great  religious, 
political,  and  social  problems  of  the  day."— Oxford  Rei'iew. 

"  Many  of  the  author's  remarks  are  shrewd  — many  of  hi-,  arguments  and  con- 
clusions are  doubtful  — some  will  be  fiercely  resented.  Readers  will  judge  the  book 
very  differently  according  to  their  particular  tastes  and  opinions."         .   .    .  t 

Glasgotv  Herald. 
SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Limited,  LONDUN. 

SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

(MONTHLY  LIST  OF  FRESH  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS.) 

No.  646  (Double  Number)  Published  This  Day. 

Post  free  on  application. 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


EDUCATION. 


BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  1S7  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.-    Usual  cash  discounts. 


BOOKS. 

Largest  Stock  in  London  of 
PUBLISHERS'    REMAINDER  STOCKS. 

All  in  perfecily  new  condition  as  originally  published,  but  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 
DECEMBER  SUPPLEMENTARY  CATALOGUE  JUST  READY. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER   AND   DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 

265  High  Holborn,  London. 

NOW  READY. 

MORALITY    OF    A  CRIME. 

A  Novel.    By  Sir  WILLIAM  DALBY.    is.  net. 
Of  all  Booksellers  or  the  Publishers, 
HARRISON  &  SONS,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

HOLIDAY  INVITATION  SCHEME  FOR  TEACHERS. 


A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  the  24th  inst.,  at  the 
Women's  Institute,  02  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  to  discuss  the  above  scheme  and  the 
best  way  of  carrying  out  the  work  m  the  future.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  by  the 
Hon.  CANON  LYTTELTON,  Head  Master,  Haileybury  College,  at  5  KM. 
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THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  KOBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  _  Downs  and  Sea.  References:  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXHILL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 

Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 

ROEDEAN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  BRIGHTON. 
A  Founder's  Scholarship  will  be  competed  for  in  June,  1905.  The  value 
is  such  as  to  reduce  all  expenses  for  board,  lauudry  and  tuition,  to  ^30  a  year. — 
For  particulars  apply  to  Miss  Wraith,  Roedean  School,  Brighton. 


PUBLIC 

OPINION. 


Special  Articles : 
MR.  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON. 
MR.  HALL  CAINE  AND  THE  CRITICS. 
A  REVOLUTION  IN 

LONDON  JOURNALISM, 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2d.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  oeneral  Banking  Business  transacted. 
Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ORIENT-PAGIFIG  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA, 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

f  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,   calling  at  PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  ar.d  COLOMBO. 
Tyr  S  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers  -j  ANDERS0N,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  s8  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


Pa  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  LJ.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA. 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


PQ     r\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
.    OC    \J,  ROUND  THE    WOKLD  TOURS.      For  Particular; 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  Georgb 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  3.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES- 

Seats  at  the  Box'-office  from  n  till  5.    Alfred  Bi  tt,  Manager. 
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CAUTION  ! 

GENUINE  CHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOZA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C. 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 

N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Fhysicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 


When  in  doubt 

use 

VINOLIA  SOAP 
for  your  complexion. 

4d.  per  Tablet. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
«'  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LTD., 

JOHANNESBURG,  TRANSVAAL. 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  Report  on  the  work- 
ing operations  of  the  Company  for  the  Quarter  ending  30th  September,  1904,  which 
shows  the  total  profit  earned  to  be  ,£65,154  is.  2d. 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  the  basis  of  120  Stamps  for  Quarter  ending  30th  September,  1904. 
54,241}  Tons  Milled. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Cost.         Cost  per  ton. 
£      s.  d.      £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses   33>«3  '5    4  =    o  12  2*994 

Drifts  and  Winzes   968  10    3  =    o    o  4-285 

Crushing  and  Sorting    2,252  16  n  =    o   o  9-967 

Transport    r,i3i  "3    »  —    °   0  5'oo6 

Milling..       ..    6,994  13   4  =    o   2  6-948 

Cyanide         . .       . . '    6.484    52=02  4*690 

Slimes   ',459   9   °  =    °   0  6-457 

Crown  Reef  Dump   2,08516   7=00  9228 

Pioneer  Dump    1,253    56=00  5-545 

General  Charges    5,348   03=01  ir66i 

,£61,202    55=12  6-781 
Gold  Realisation  Charges  ..       ..       ••       ..       2,115   6  o 
Additions  to  Plant   9>946  11  o 

73,264    25=17  0-147 
Profit  65,154    12=14  0-265 

^138,418    3    7  =  £2  11  0*412 

REVENUE. 

v.i...  Value 
-   Value-        per  Ton. 
£     s.    d.     £  s.  d. 

By  Gold  Accounts — 

19,082-268  fine  02;.  from  Mil!   81,056   64  =  19  10-622 

10,152-938  fine  ozs.  from  Cyanide   43.126  18    8  =  015  10-809 

1,811-790  fine  ozs.  from  Slimes    7,695  19  10  =  o    2  10-051 

1,539-396  fine  ozs.  from  Dump  Treatment  ..       ..     6,538  18   9  =  0   z  4-930 

32,586*392^.  ^138,418    3    7  =  2  11  0412 

,£138,418    3    7  =  211  0*412 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE   BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


The  Prospectus  has  been  duly  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  in  accordance  with  the  Companies  Act,  1900. 
The  LIST  OPENED  NOVEMBER  11,  and  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  NOVEMBER  21,  1904. 

THE  DHARWAR  REEFS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900. 

CAPITAL,  £175,000,  divided  into  175,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 


The  Prospectus,  dated  November  10,  1904,  invites  Subscriptions  for  90,000  Shares 
.at  Par  :— 

Payable— is.  Od.  per  Share  on  Application  ; 

Is.  6d.  per  Share  on  Allotment ; 

and  the  balance  in  Calls  not  exceeding  2s.  6d.  per  Share,  and  at  intervals  of  not  less 
than  two  months. 

DIRECTORS. 

Capt.  WILLIAM  EELL  McTAGGART,  D.L.,  J.P.,  The  Ray,  Lingfield,  Surrey 

(Chairman  of  the  Nundydroog  Company,  Limited),  Chairman. 
Sir  TREVOR  CH1CHELE  PLOYv  DEN,  K.C.S. I.,  LP.,  Hazelhurst,  Ore,  Sussex, 
VERE  HERBERT  SMITH,  Esq..  Suffolk  House.  E.C.,  Merchant. 
JOHN  TAYLOR.  Esq.  M.Inst.C.E.,  6  Queen  Street  Place,  E.C. 
HENRY  CLAUDE  TAYLOR,  Esq.  (Messrs.  John  Taylor  &  Sons),  6  Queen 

Street  Place,  E.C.,  Mining  Engineer. 
BANKERS.— THE  UNION  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  LIMITED,  62  Cornhill, 

E.C;.  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Branches. 
SOLICITORS.-Messrs.  FRANCIS  &  JOHNSON,  19  Great  Winchester  Street, 

E.C. 

AUDITOES.-Messrs.  TURQUAND,  YOUNGS  &  CO.,  41  Coleman  Street, 

E.C  Chartered  Accountants. 
MANAGERS  AND  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS.— Messrs.  TOHN  TAYLOR 

&  SONS,  6  Queen  Street  Place,  E.C. 
SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES.— RICHARD  GARLAND,  Esq.,  5  and  6  Queen 

Street  Place,  E.C. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS- 

This  Company  is  formed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  Leases  of 
certain  auriferous  properties  in  the  Taluq  of  Gad^g.  in  the  District  of  Dharwar. 
P.omba y  Presidency,  for  carrying  on  mining  operations  there,  and  for  the  other 
•objects  specified  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association. 

The  following  are  the  Leases  to  be  acquired  :  — 

A  Lease  dated  August  4.  1002,  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
■Council  to  Edmund  Dunlop  Puzey,  Esq.,  for  a  term  of  30  years  from  that  date,  of 
the  Mining  Blocks  described  as  No.  1,  "  Nabapoor,"  comprising  160  acres  ;  No.  2, 
"  Kabulay  atkatti  "  (or  Kablig*tti),  160  acres:  and  No.  3,  "  Sortur,"  160  acres, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  half-yearly  rental  of  240  rupees,  to  a  surface 
rent  of  8  annas  per  acre,  and  a  royalty  of  7J1  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  derived  from 
the  gold  extracted  over  and  above  the  quantity  of  gold  equal  to  the  certain  half- 
yearly  rental  which  the  Lessee  is  authorised  to  get  from  and  out  of  the  Mines  and 
to  sell  and  export. 

A  Lea'e  dated  April  14.  1904,  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Cou«:il  to  the  Dharwar  Gold  Mines.  Limited,  for  a  term  of  30  years  from  January  1, 
1904,  of  the  Mining  Block  described  as  No.  4,  "  Attikatti "  and  "Sortur,"  com- 
prising 160  acres,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  half-yearly  rental  of  So  rupees, 
to  a  surface  rent  of  8  annas  per  acre,  and  a  royalty  of  ;i  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits 
derived  from  the  gold  extracted  over  and  above  the  quantity  of  gold  equal  to  the 
certain  half-yearly  rental  which  the  Lessee-,  are  authorised  to  get  from  and  out  of 
the  Mines  and  to  sell  and  export. 

A  Prospecting  Licence  over  the  said  Blocks  was  originally  granted  to  Edward 
Dunlop  Puzey,  who,  by  agreement  dated  January  29,  1902,  granted  an  option  for  a 
■period  of  two  years  ending  April  30,  1904,  to  the  Dharwar  Gold  Mines  Limited, 


for  the  purchase  of  the  Licence  and  the  Leases  to  be  granted  thereunder.  During 
this  period  that  Company  has  carried  out  explorations  on  a  considerable  scale,  both 
in  the  ancient  workings  and  in  the  solid  reef  below,  with  results  which  satisfied 
them  that  the  prospects  of  successful  mining  are  unusually  good,  and  they  accord- 
ingly determined  to  exercise  the  option. 

The  mining  and  prospecting  work  is  fully  described  in  the  report  by  Mr.  Edward 
R.  George,  Superintendent  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  Mysore  and  General  Exploration 
Company,  Limited,  dated  June  29,  1904,  which  accompanies  the  Prospectus,  and  the 
following  information  relating  to  the  Mines  is  given  on  the  authority  of  that 
Report : — 

The  Mines  are  situated  at  from  10  to  ir  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Gadag, 
through  which  the  Southern  Mabratta  Railway  passes. 

Each  of  the  four  blocks  has  a  length  of  one  mile  on  the  line  of  the  reefs,  and  a 
width  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Old  workings  of  enormous  extent  exist  on  the  properties,  varying  in  depth  from 

30  to  200  feet,  revealing  a  great  width  of  lode  'in  places,  and  showing  that  the  old 
workers  must  have  taken  out  many  thousands  of  tons  of  ore. 

There  are  three  distinct  lodes,  running  almost  parallel  to  one  another,  with  a 
course  of  from  25  degs.  to  45  degs.  west  of  noith,  named  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  the  No.  1 
being  the  East  Reet,  No.  2  the  Centre,  and  No.  3  the  West  Reef,  all  dipping  to 
the  east. 

The  explorations  by  the  Dharwar  Gold  Mine-,  Limited,  have  been  confined 
mostly  to  the  No.  2,  or  "  Kabligatti,"  Block,  where  three  shafts  have  been  sunk  on 
the  Centre  Reef  as  follows  :  No.  15  Shaft,  215  feet  ;  Incline  Shaft,  325  feet ;  and 
No.  22  Shaft,  298  feet. 

The  trials  on  ihe  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4  Blocks  have  been  limited  ;  but  the  reefs  where 
seen  in  the  shallow  pits  of  the  old  workings,  vary  in  width  from  6  inches  up  to 

31  feet,  assays  from  points  near  the  surface  on  No.  4  Block  giving  6  dwt.  and 
13  dwt.  of  gold  per  ton  respectively. 

The  Dharwar  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  have  by  arrangement  continued  the  mining 
operations  on  this  Company's  account  as  from  April  2S  last,  when  the  option  above 
referred  to  was  exercised,  the  expenditure  incurred,  agreed  at  £5. 000,  to  be  refunded 
by  this  Company.  The  machinery,  plant,  and  buildings  now  on  the  Mines  will  be 
taken  over  at  a  valuation,  and  the  Company  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  entering 
upon  a  "  going  concern." 

Mr.  George  states  that  he  feels  confident  the  property  is  a  valuable  one,  and  that 
he  has  formed  a  high  opinion  of  its  potentialities.  His  recommendations  for 
opening  up  the  mines  will  have  attention  as  soon  as  the  necessary  capital  is  avail- 
able. Meantime  pumping  machinery  is  being  provided,  and  much  of  it  has  already 
been  shipped. 

The  mining  explorations  since  the  date  of  Mr.  George's  inspection  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  puDlished  reports  of  Mr.  Robert  Collins,  the  Superintendent,  opened  up 
a  pay  shoot  of  considerable  length  in  the  290  and  300  foot  levels,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  No.  22  Shaft. 

Having  regard  to  the  proximity  of  the  Mines  to  the  railway,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  locality  as  regards  the  supply  of  timber,  fuel, 
and  other  necessary  commodities  are  favourable,  the  Company  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  work  the  Mines  on  an  economical  basis. 

The  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  Directors  are  authorised  to  proceed  to 
allotment  is  35,000  shares. 

The  abridged  Prospectus  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  invitation  to  the  public  to 
apply  for  Shares,  but  full  Prospectuses  (upon  the  terms  of  which  applications  will 
alone  be  received)  a  nd  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers  and 
Solicitors,  and  from  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 
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MESSRS.   CONSTABLE'S  LIST. 


GREAT  ENGLISHMEN 

OF   THE   16th  CENTURY. 

By  SIDNEY  LEE,  Litt.D,, 
-Author  of  "A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,"  &c.    Illustrated  with  Portraits. 
Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Contents : 

The  Spirit  of  the  16th 
Century. 


Sir  Thomas  More. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


Edmund  Spenser. 
Francis  Bacon. 
Shakespeare's  Career. 
Foreign   Influences  on 

Shakespeare. 
Index. 


LITERARY  PORTRAITS.    By  Charles  Whiblev,  Author 

of  "  A  Book  of  Scoundrels,"  &c.    7s.  €d.  net. 
An  original  series  of  Studies  on  Rabelais,  Commines,  Casanova,  Urquhart,  and 
several  of  the  famous  Tudor  Translators  (with  one  or  two  Essays  in  a  lighter  vein). 

THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   VICTORIA  CROSS.  By 

Philit  A.  Wilkins.  Being  an  Account  rf  the  520  Acts  of  Bravery  for  which 
the  Decoration  has  been  awarded,  and  Portraits  of  392  Recipients.  ito. 
21s.  net. 

INNER  JERUSALEM.   By  A.  Goodrich  Freer,  Author 

of  "  Outer  Isles."  Illustrated.  Demv  8vo  r2s.6H.net. 
Miss  Goodrich  Freer  writes  of  Jerusalem  rather  from  the  historical  than  the 
religious  standpoint.  She  describes  the  Jerusalem  of  to-day,  its  various  creeds  and 
races  us  inner  life,  Jewish,  Modern,  and  Christian,  all  of  which  she  has  had  un- 
usual opportunities  for  observing  during  a  long  residence  in  the  Holy  City,  devoted 
entirely  to  the  study  of  its  life  in  every  asoect,  opportunities  which  her  linguistic 
attainments  have  enabled  her  to  utilise  to  the  utmost. 

LETTERS  OF  BISHOP  STUBBS.    Edited  and  Arranged 

(  byW.  H.  HUTTON,  B.D.    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  17s.  6d.  net. 
"Mr.  Hutton  has  done  his  work  well.    He  has,  for  the  most  part,  allowed  the 
Bishop  to  paint  his  own  portrait  through  the  medium  of  his  familiar  correspondence. 
The  biographer  here  plays  a  subordinate  part  to  the  editor  ;  but  Mr.  Hutton  plays 
it  with  great  judgment  and  abundant  sympathy." —  Times. 

'  The  editor  of  this  most  interesting  volume  has  done  we'l  to  emphasise  the 
human  side  of  what  was  a  singularly  amiable  character."— Mr.  J.  Holland  Rose, 
in  the  Academy. 

THE    OLD    ROAD.    By  H.  Belloc,  Author  of  "The  Path 

to  Rome."  With  numerous  Photogravures  and  other  Illustrations  by  William 
Hyde.    Maps  and  Plans.    31s.  fd.  net. 

The  Pilgrims'  Road,  or  more  precisely  the  old  prehistoric  trackway  from  Win- 
chester to  Canterbury,  perhaps  the  oldest  monument  of  civilisation  in  England,  is 
here  traced  in  detail  by  Mr.  H.  Belloc. 

'I  he  antiquity  of  the  road  is  demonstrated,  and  the  reason  why  of  its  existence, 
its  termini,  and  the  particular  line  of  country  that  it  follows  is  elucidated  in  a  very 
striking  and  original  fashion.  In  the  first  section  the  author  expounds  the  philo- 
sophy of  island  roads  with  characteristic  diring  and  a  minimum  of  dryasdust 
archaeology.  The  second  half  of  the  book  contains  a  minute  survey  of  the  route 
from  the  North  Gate,  Winchester,  to  the  West  Gate  of  Canterbury. 

ENGLISH  METAL- WORK.   By  William  Twopeny.  Text 

by  Laurence  Binvon.  Fcap.  4to.  15s.  net. 
The  "Twopeny"  collection  is  a  large  series  of  drawings  in  the  British 
M  useum  of  architecture,  furniture,  woodwork,  and  ironwork,  made  from  buildings 
in  various  parts  of  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  The  volume  is 
intended  for  craftsman's  use  rather  than  anrquarian  study,  and  particular  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  reproduction  of  the  delicate  pencil  work  of  the  draughtsman. 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT.    ByS.  Armitage-Smith.    With  Portraits 
and  Maps.    Demy  Svo.  18s.  net. 

QUINTIN  HOGG.  A  Biography.   By  Ethel  M.  Hogg.  With 

an  Introduction  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
WILLIAM  COBBETT.    A  Study  of  his  Life  as  shown  in  his 

Writings.    By  E.  I.  Carlyle.    Demy  8vo.  illustrated,  7^.  6d.  net. 
"  We  have  read  this  book  with  real  enjoyment  and  interest.'  —  A  thenemm. 
"Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  fascinating  subject,  and  has  written  a  very  interesting 
book." — Westminster  Gazette. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  PASTORAL  PROSPECTS 

IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  Colonel  Owen  Thomas.    Demy  8vo.  6s. 

WANDERINGS    IN    THE   GREAT   FORESTS  OF 

BORNEO.  Bv  Odoardo  Beccari.  Revised  and  Edited  by  F.  H.  H. 
Guillemard,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps.   16s.  net. 

THE  DUKES  AND  POETS  OF  FERRARA.   A  Study 

in  the  Politics,  Poetry,  and  Religion  of  the  15th  and  early  16th  centuries.  By 
Edmund  G.   Gardner.  Author  of  "Dante's  Ten  Heavens,"  &c.  With 
numerous  Photogravure  Plates.    Demy  8vo.  18s.  net. 
"  He  is  an  excellent  writer  — lucid,  full  of  humour  and  sympathy.  The  illustrations 
are  aptly  chosen  and  beautiful." — Times. 

"  A  very  delightful  and  very  valuable  book  the  work  will  be  eagerly  welcomed 

and  earnestly  read  by  many  people." — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  MODERN  PILGRIMAGE  FROM  THEOLOGY 

TO  RELIGION.    By  R.  L.  Bremner.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MY  SERVICE  IN  THE  INDIAN  ARMY.     By  General 
Sir  J.  Luther  Vai  ghan.    Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 


OWEN  SEAMAN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

A  HARVEST  OF  CHAFF.    By  Owen  Seaman. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

By  the  same  Author. 

BORROWED  PLUMES.    3s.  6d.  net. 


Fcp.  Svo. 


?  Do  we  Believe  ? 
PROFESSOR  OSLER'S  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK. 
SCIENCE  AND  IMMORTALITY.    By  William  Osler, 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford.    2S.  6d. 

SHELLEY.    An  Essay.    By  A.  A.  Jack,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  Author  of  "Thackeray  :  a  Study,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
IN    THE    BISHOP'S  CARRIAGE. 


By  MIRIAM  MICHELSON.  Illustrated 

,Z  Li  'h?  Bh}°P>.  Carriage  "  is  the  best-selling  book  in  America, 
and  genial  good  spirits  should  ommend  it  to  English  reade: 


THE    PRISONER  OP 

MADEMOISELLE 


By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS, 
Author  of  "  Barbara  Ladd,"  &c. 


PATHS  OF  JUDGMENT. 

By  ANNE  DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK, 
Author  of  "  The  Rescue,"  "  The  Confounding  of  Camelia,"  &c. 
"  This  is  not  simply  a  good  story,  nor  yet  alone  a  clever  piece  of  character 
analysis,  but  also  a  remarkably  fine  novel.    The  four  princip.ls  are  real  living; 
characters  drawn  minutely  and  well,  placed  before  the  reader  with  a  vividness  and 
sureness  of  touch  which  are  very  rare  outside  the  work  of  the  ma,t;rs  of  fiction." 

A  thenwnm. 

YERANILDA. 

By  GEORGE  GISSING, 
Author  of  "  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft,"  &c. 

[Second  Edition. 

"  Hit,  grand,  beautiful  story,  so  scholarly,  without  one  single  disconcerting  sug- 
gestion of  pedantry,  will  life  his  readers  out  of  their  own  day  and  their  own  severa' 
grooves,  and  will  transport  them  into  that  vanished  era  of  the  old  world  with 
power  which  mikes  us  feel  that  the  author's  gift  really  was  genius.  We  are  glad  to 
have  this  noble  work." — World. 

Mr.  H   G.  Wells  says  in  the  Sphere :  "Gissing's  maturest,  latest,  and  mosj 

deliberately  conceived  book  The  book  which  lay  nearest  his  heart  during  the 

latest  years  of  his  life." 

Mr.  W.  I,  Courtney  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  :  "  A  work  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nently fitted  by  his  tastes  and  predilections,  '  Veranilda  '  is  an  historical  romance 
>uch  as  we  rarely  see  in  our  modern  times." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  :  "It  is  a  finely-constructed  and  elaborately-poised 
piece  of  work.  The  details  of  description  and  of  historic  perspective  are  most  care- 
fully worked  out ;  the  whole  tale  is  full  of  dignity  and  rich  workmanship." 


A  JAPANESE  NIGHTINGALE. 

ByONOTO  WATANNA, 
Author  of  "  The  Heart  of  Hyacinth,"  "  The  Wooing  of  Wistaria,"  &c. 
With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

"A  charming  love  story'  of  Japan  wholly  Unconventional,  'and  altogethe-t 

delightful."— Outlook. 

"  Yuki's  charm  is  very  evident  :  and  if  all  Japanese  women  are  as  exquisite  as  she 
is,  no  wonder  their  praises  are  chanted  continually  by  the  Western  world  !  " 

Daily  Chronicle. 

ARCHERS  OF  THE  LONG  BOW. 

By  ARTHUR  MOORE, 
Author  of  "  The  Knight  Punctilious,"  &c. 

"  A  delightfully  absurd  story  This  is  really  a  bright,  entertaining  tale,  fresh 

and  attractive." — Globe. 

"  Glorious  farce.  It  is  not  often  that  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  book 
of  such  healthy,  irresponsible  fun  .,  Anyone  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
a  hearty,  spontaneous  laugh  should  obtain  a  copy  and  read  it  without  delay." 

Daily  JVezt'S- 

THE  BANDOLERO. 

By  PAUL  G WYNNE,  Author  of  "Maria,"  &c. 

"A  truly  brilliant  series  of  pictures  representing  for  the  most  part  the  life  of 

farmers  and  brigands  in  the  mountains  not  far  from  Seville   a  look  that  forces 

us  to  think  of  its  writer  as  a  novelist  deserving  to  stand  high  ain}n*  c  mternporary 
writers  of  fiction  ..  ..not  often  do  we  come  upm  so  certain  a  mingling  of  the- 
brilliant  and  the  mellow."—  Literary  World. 

"  A  stirring  tale  of  love  and  adventure,  full  of  dramatic  situations." 

,  Land  and  ll  'atcr. 


MR.  JOHN  FOX'S  NEW  BOOK. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  ON  LONESOME. 

By  John  Fox,  Author  of  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come."  Witb 
Coloured  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net. 


THE   DIVINE  FIRE. 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR, 
Author  of  "  Two  Sides  of  a  Question,"  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevill  Tyson,"  &c. 
"  A  very  clever  novel.    Miss  Sinclair  has  certainly  written  noth'ng  better  that/ 
this  story.    It  is  skilfully  told,  and  especially  remarkable  for  its  study  of  character." 

Outleok. 

"This  remarkable  and  very  able  book.  It  is  a  careful  vork  of  ait,  and  should 
hang  on  the  line  among  the  best  literary  pictures  of  the  jear."— Bookman. 


A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W. 


EEGISTEKED   AS  A  NBWSPAPEK. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  12  November,  1904. 
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NOTICE. — A     Literary    Supplement    appears    with  the 
Saturday  Review  this  week  gratis. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  •  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Surely  even  at  the  Guildhall  there  has  never  been 
heard  a  more  sonorous  speech  than  the  King  of  Portugal's 
on  Thursday  ;  it  is  no  small  compliment  that  he  de- 
livered it  in  fluent,  even  in  gorgeous  English.  His 
historical  retrospect  was  particularly  happy  and  we 
hope  the  municipality  of  Paddington,  whose  historical 
cramming  for  their  scroll  of  welcome  went  perhaps  no 
further  than  Vasco  da  Gama,  noticed  that  the  King 
selected  not  the  fifteenth  but  the  sixteenth  century  as 
the  golden  time  of  Portugal.  It  is  literally  true  that 
we  have  had  no  such  long  and  intimate  relations  with 
any  other  Power  as  with  Portugal  ;  and  even  if  we 
discount  the  seven  centuries'  treaty  as  a  fact  deficient 
in  vitality,  it  has  been  the  starting  point  of  a  succession 
of  subsequent  treaties.  It  adds  force  to  the  little  arbi- 
tration arrangement  which  was  signed  at  Windsor  on 
Wednesday  that  a  treaty  with  Portugal  was  signed  at 
the  same  place  by  Edward  I.  At  least  the  fine  savour 
of  monarchic  continuity  is  rare  and  therefore  perhaps 
precious.  King  Carlos  was  evidently  pleased  with  the 
popular  nature  of  his  reception.  It  were  a  nice  question 
how  large  a  part  of  the  people's  desire  to  see  and  cheer 
the  King  and  Queen  issued  from  an  historic  sense  of  this 
ancient  alliance. 

The  reports  from  General  Stossel  issued  in  S.  Peters- 
burg on  Thursday  do  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  ; 
and  we  have  no  hint  of  any  more  critical  news. 
But  General  Stossel  corroborates  in  detail  the  pre- 
vious report  that  the  Japanese  attacks  on  Port  Arthur 
during  the  nine  days  ending  3  November  were  re- 
pulsed. The  Japanese  had  a  momentary  success  in 
capturing  East  Ki-Kwan  fort,  which  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, as  the  key  to  the  eastern  fort  ridge.  But  the 
Russians  at  once  brought  up  reinforcements  and 
succeeded  in  recapturing  the  position.  The  work  of 
sapping  in  the  hard  rock  makes  the  progress  of  the 
siege  very  slow  and  laborious.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Russians  are  preparing  to  make  arrangements  for  a 


final  stand  at  Lao-tie-shan.  General  Stossel  may  be 
expected  to  hold  out  as  long  as  the  ammunition  lasts 
and  strategically  his  action  would  be  wholly  justified  : 
the  longer  the  besieging  army  is  retained  round  the 
fortress,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  prospects  of  the 
Russian  army  on  the  Sha-ho. 

The  clubs  at  Chifu,  which  have  spent  the  last  six 
months  inventing  rumours,  have  at  last  something 
definite  to  talk  of.  A  Russian  destroyer,  which  escaped 
from  Port  Arthur  in  a  snowstorm,  entered  the  harbour 
at  Chifu  and  handed  over  to  the  Russian  Consul 
what  we  may  suppose  to  be  important  despatches.  The 
destroyer  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  Japanese 
vessels  but  outdistanced  them,  so  they  waited  outside 
the  harbour  for  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hours  law. 
All  the  forms  that  neutrality  demands  were  gone  through 
by  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  disarmament  of  the 
vessel  was  duly  reported.  What  an  unfortunate  accident 
that  an  hour  or  two  before  these  excellent  forms  were 
observed,  the  last  Russian  to  leave  the  ship  lighted  a  fuse, 
and  the  "  Raztoropni"  was  sunk  quietly  and  without  fuss 
in  the  harbour  !  There  was  a  stark  and  undemonstrative 
thoroughness  about  the  incident  peculiarly  Russian. 
The  wisdom  of  the  extreme  measure  is  another  question. 
We  hope  the  harbour  is  deep  at  that  point,  and  it  is  a 
nice  question  in  the  etiquette  of  neutrality  whether  it  is 
permitted  to  use  a  neighbour's  port  as  a  burying-place. 

The  Sha-ho  is  frozen  over,  and  the  Japanese  are  re- 
ported to  have  crossed  with  the  intention  of  threatening 
the  Russian  right  flank.  But  it  is  perhaps  unlikely  that 
this  movement  will  be  attempted  till  the  reinforcements 
that  have  landed  reach  Marshal  Oyama.  The  positions 
occupied  by  both  armies  have  been  very  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  only  a  few  skirmishes  have  taken  place. 
Field-Marshal  Oyama  has  reported  that  on  9  November 
a  force  of  200  infantry  and  300  cavalry  were  driven 
back  to  Ma-chwan-tsze  with  over  sixty  casualties,  and 
that  on  1 1  November  600  Russians  were  repulsed  in  an 
attack  at  Wu-chin-tai.  The  want  of  food  is  said  to  be 
very  severely  felt  by  the  Russian  army,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  Mukden  enables  them  to  get  supplies,  and  is 
as  important  strategically  as  its  retention  is  valuable 
for  sentimental  reasons.  It  is  not  a  little  necessary 
for  a  general  to  remember  the  sanctity  of  the  city  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese. 

We  were  told  at  first  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
was  to  be  sitting  in  Paris  within  a  week  or  two.  To- 
day the  definite  terms  of  reference  are  still  being  dis- 
cussed, and  there  is  some  suspicion  of  a  dispute  over 
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one  article.  Lord  Lansdowne,  quoting  the  terms  of 
reference  originally  accepted  by  Count  Lamsdorf,  spoke 
of  "the  degree  of  blame"  attaching  to  the  officers. 
This  passage  seems  to  have  been  translated  in  the 
Russian  version  of  the  speech  as  "  the  degree  of 
punishment "  and  much  offence  caused.  But,  apart 
from  the  confusion  of  terms,  the  cardinal  difference 
of  opinion  lies  in  the  question  whether,  supposing 
culpability  is  fixed  on  certain  officers,  we  are  to 
demand  that  sentence  follows  the  verdict.  After  all 
the  Commission  cannot  do  its  work  without  decid- 
ing on  "the  degree  of  blame".  One  of  the  pieces 
of  evidence  prepared  this  week  is  the  photograph 
of  a  trawler  from  a  cruiser  at  night,  with  a  view 
to  showing  that  no  one  who  knew  his  business  could 
mistake  the  trawler  for  what  it  was  not.  If  the  officers 
did  not  know  their  business  is  their  personal  responsi- 
bility to  be  a  care  to  us  ?  or  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
nation  thus  handicapped  enough  ? 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  striking 
evidence  would  be  heard  at  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry 
into  the  North  Sea  disaster.  The  event  was  not  one 
about  which  anyone  who  had  anything  to  say  held  his 
tongue,  and  the  public  knew  already  at  least  as  much 
as  witnesses  under  oath  could  tell  them.  But  one 
explanation,  which  we  suggested  last  week  as  possibly 
accounting  for  the  Russian  blunder,  was  rather  sup- 
ported by  Skipper  Green,  of  the  "Gull",  which  was 
near  the  "Crane".  After  the  firing  he  saw  "some- 
thing black  and  without  lights  on  his  starboard  bow  ; 
and  he  exclaimed  'There's  a  torpedo-boat',  but  im- 
mediately afterwards  he  saw  that  she  was  a  trawler, 
went  up  to  her,  and  found  she  was  the  '  Crane  '  ".  An 
exactly  similar  mistake,  as  brought  out  in  Thursday's 
evidence,  was  made  both  by  the  boatswain  of  the 
"  Gull",  who  momentarily  mistook  some  trawler,  pro- 
bably the  mission  ship,  for  a  torpedo  boat,  and  by  the 
chief  engineer,  who,  like  the  skipper,  at  first  and  during 
the  firing  thought  the  "Crane  ",  of  which  the  lights  were 
out,  was  a  torpedo  boat.  May  not  Russian  officers  and 
the  fishermen  have  made  the  same  mistake,  only  the 
Russians  took  twenty  minutes  longer  to  rectify  it  ?  Of 
course  the  Russians  saw  the  trawlers  under  a  search 
light,  and  this  cardinal  difference  would  spoil  any 
gratification,  from  the  Russian  point  of  view,  that  they 
and  the  fishermen  were  in  the  same  case. 

The  rumour  prevailing  in  London  on  Wednesday 
that  the  Russians  had  entered  Afghan  territory — amid 
explosions — depended  for  its  credibility  on  a  confusion 
of  places.  Russian  Kushk  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Afghan  Kushk,  some  distance  south  across  the  Paro- 
pamisus.  People  are  also  the  more  ready  to  believe  any 
rumour  connected  with  Kushk  as  it  is  the  natural  storm 
centre  of  nearer  Asia.  It  is  the  terminal  station  of  the 
branch  line  which  connects  Merv  on  the  Transcaspian 
railway  with  the  Afghan  frontier.  Treated  as  a  purely 
strategical  line  it  is  jealously  guarded  and  no  foreigner 
is  permitted  to  travel  on  it.  Still  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Russians  have  formed  at  Kushk  large  magazines 
and  stores  of  material  said  to  include  all  the  require- 
ments for  laying  a  line  to  Herat  only  67  miles  away. 
The  easy  slopes  of  the  intervening  range  offer  no  obstacle 
to  the  construction  of  a  railway.  Kushk  is  the  jumping 
off  point  for  the  capture  of  Herat  which  would  be  the 
first  objective  in  a  Russian  invasion.  It  is  still  a  place 
•of  great  strategical  importance  and  its  occupation  would 
also  serve  Russian  designs  on  Persia.  The  Amir  has 
lately  been  improving  his  armament  at  Herat,  and  as  he 
is  well  informed  this  may  have  been  a  precaution  against 
preparations  which  menaced  his  frontier. 

The  Colston  Banquets  at  Bristol  do  not  attract  the 
attention  they  once  did.  This  year  the  speeches  would 
have  attracted  really  no  attention  at  all  but  for  a 
more  sensational  than  felicitous  passage  from  Lord 
Selborne.  There  might  be  times  when  it  was  de- 
sirable to  alarm  the  public  on  the  score  of  Russian 
proximity  to  India.  But  we  do  not  see  how  the  pre- 
sent moment  can  be  one  of  them.  Prejudice  against 
Russia  is  natural  here,  and  this  native  prejudice  has 
been  fired  to  white  heat  by  the  North  Sea  disaster. 
The   state  of   public   feeling  has   been  one  of  the 


greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  peaceful  and  honour- 
able settlement  with  Russia.    Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord 
J  Lansdowne  had  done  their  utmost  to  help  the  people 
I  keep  their  heads  ;   and  Lord  Selborne  chooses  this 
,  moment  to  come  out  with  an  alarming  picture  of  a 
]  Russian  invasion  of  India.    This  does  not  strike  us  as 
j  the  highest  statesmanship.    Such  talk  is,  of  course, 
popular  ;  and  the  statements  made  were  true,  but  a 
true  thing  may  at  times  be  better  left  unsaid. 

We  want  no  truer  test  of  the  change  in  South 
African  prosperity  than  the  progress  of  the  many  rail- 
way schemes  discussed  on  Monday  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Intercolonial  Council.  As  in  Canada,  railway 
development  is  both  cause  and  effect  of  commercial 
prosperity.  Five  months  ago  the  building  of  railways 
on  any  large  scheme  was  considered  too  remote  for  any 
date  to  be  suggested.  This  month  all  sorts  of  govern- 
ments, corporations,  and  private  companies  are  begging 
leave  to  build  railways,  big  and  small.  Both  the  Cape 
and  the  Natal  Governments  desire  to  bestow  on  the 
Orange  River  Colony  the  unqualified  gift  of  an  im- 
portant line.  The  Cape  line,  to  run  from  Aliwal  North 
up  to  Wepener  on  the  Basuto  border,  and  the  Natal,  on 
a  rather  bigger  scale,  will  run  north-west  from  Bethle- 
hem to  Kroonstad,  and  so  connect  the  main  Natal 
systems  with  two  trunk  lines  from  Cape  Town  to 
Pretoria.  Two  small  municipalities,  Ladybrand  and 
Fauresmith,  also  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  propose 
!  to  build  short  services  ;  and  similar  proposals  come 
from  private  firms  in  the  Transvaal.  A  larger  scheme 
for  connecting  Bloemfontein  with  Kimberley  is  to  be 
discussed.  The  proposals  give  the  first  public  test  of 
Lord  Milner's  insight.  He  may  well  cUttm  that  Inter- 
colonial Federation  in  South  Africa  is  far  on  the  way  to 
fulfilment  when  two  of  the  principal  colonies  think  it  to 
their  benefit  to  build  considerable  railways  of  which  not 
a  foot  lies  in  their  own  territory. 

There  is  no  reason  to  contrast  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  Bill  ratifying  the  Anglo-French  agreement 
was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  division 
in  the  French  Chamber  on  Saturday.  The  majority  of 
^38 — M.  Combes  being  in  office — was  quite  over- 
whelming enough  to  give  graciousness  and  national 
weight  to  the  Bill  ;  and  the  minority  of  105  was  largely 
composed  of  members  who  thoroughly  approved  the 
bulk  of  the  agreement.  If  any  English  constituency 
had  taken  as  much  interest  in  Morocco  as  the  voters  in 
the  maritime  districts  of  France  take  in  Newfoundland, 
Lord  Rosebery  would  no  doubt  have  found  plenty  of 
followers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  only  discus- 
sion of  much  value  centred  on  the  complementary 
arrangements  still  to  come,  and  M.  Delcasse  pledged 
himself  to  open  at  once  negotiations  on  the  subject  of 
the  bait  regulations  in  Newfoundland.  Compared  with 
Egypt  and  Morocco  the  details  of  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  have  attracted  a  wholly  disproportionate 
attention,  but  international  sensitiveness  is  often  most 
easily  and  widely  irritated  by  smaller  disputes.  Certainly 
neither  Egypt  in  its  larger  aspect  nor  Morocco  has  so 
much  endangered  relations  with  England  as  the  dis- 
putes of  the  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland  shores. 

After  all  General  Andre"  has  been  induced  to  retire 
and  relieve  the  Combes  ministry  of  his  unpopularity. 
In  the  way  of  ordinary  decency  the  step  was  forced  upon 
him.  His  busy  energy  in  preventing  communicants 
from  getting  promotion  left  him   no  time  for  army 

I  organisation  ;  and  he  has  no  conspicuous  service  to  set 
against  this  spy  scandal.  But  General  Andre  has  more 
apologists  than  accusers,  especially  in  the  English 
press.  He  is  spoken  of  as  crowning  his  services  to  the 
Republican  cause  by  his  retirement,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  "this  tough  old  soldier"  had  the  spy  system 
forced  on  him  by  the  need  of  defending  the  Republic. 
Englishmen,  who  are  supposed  to  love  freedom,  would 

!  not  thus  excuse  General  Andre's  dirty  work  if  they  had 

:  read  for  themselves  the  disclosures  in  the  "Figaro." 
But  the  Paris  correspondents  have  abstained  so  far  as 
they  could  from  quoting  the  disclosures,  either  because 
they  had  a  selfish  enjoyment  of  "  delation  "  or  because 
they  thought  intrigue  against  Roman  Catholics  did  not 
matter.    By  such  canaille  is  public  sympathy  with  the 

I  French  Government  fostered. 
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M.  Syveton,  the  slapper  of  General  Andre,  appears 
to  have  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  absurd  duels.  They 
must  have  been  tame  affairs,  for  there  was  no  gallery 
to  speak  of.  Without  a  gallery  and  without  gore  a 
duel  is  not  worth  the  fighting.  But  in  truth  the 
great  majority  of  duels  to-day  are  ridiculous.  The 
custom  is  a  monstrous  survival.  They  want  the  touch 
of  tragedy  as  well  as  of  comedy.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, except  when  an  unforeseen  accident  occurs,  the 
duel  is  practically  comedy  only,  which  soon  palls. 
Parliamentary  duels  and  challenges  in  England  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago  were  almost  as  undignified  as  they 
are  in  France  to-day.  When  O'Connell  and  Disraeli 
slanged  one  another  and  the  latter  ended  by  flinging 
the  name  "Yahoo"  at  his  opponent  and  calling  him 
out,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  described  his  conduct  as 
damned  gentlemanlike.  But  the  real  hard-bitten  men 
of  honour  of  an  earlier  date  did  it  far  better.  One 
hard  word  served.  A  gentleman  was  in  danger  of 
losing  caste  if  he  piled  up  the  insult.  It  was  not  good 
form  to  slap  and  shriek  by  way  of  preliminary. 

There  was  such  a  great  style  about  the  way  in  which 
gentlemen  settled  the  account  in  those  days.  With 
the  evil  of  duelling  it  is  certain  that  we  have  abandoned 
at  least  a  little  good.  The  pink  of  courtesy,  the  fine 
sense  of  breeding,  these  have  almost  disappeared  with 
the  duel.  Not  only  the  principals  but  the  seconds  were 
so  often  perfect  in  style.  When  Mowbray  shot  Ethering- 
ton  dead,  what  could  have  been  kinder  than  the  way  in 
which  his  second  offered  Captain  Jekyll  an  umbrella  lest 
it  should  rain  before  the  latter  reached  the  inn?  If 
we  could  only  restore  the  breeding  without  the  blood- 
shed ! 

The  "  Daily  Telegraph  ",  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  pro- 
testing against  the  factitious  Germanophobia,  with 
which  certain  papers  for  a  long  time  now  have  been 
wearying  those  who  read  them.  It  is  the  titles  of  the 
articles  that  weary,  not  the  matter.  We  do  not  know 
whether  anyone  ever  gets  to  that.  Probably  a  few  do, 
people  who  do  not  know  too  much,  who  get  frightened 
and  talk  importantly  to  their  friends  about  the  terrible 
danger  in  Germany.  And  so  the  thing  spreads.  This 
nagging  at  a  foreign  country,  as  the  "  Daily  Tele- 
graph "  points  out,  though  absolutely  of  no  account  in 
itself,  may  come  to  do  harm  in  the  end.  It  must  be 
stopped.  The  case  of  Germany  is  simple  enough. 
Like  others,  Germans  are  concerned  with  their  own 
interests.  If  we  stand  in  their  way,  they  would  be 
glad  to  get  us  out  of  the  way  ;  as  we  should  be  glad  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way.  There  is  nothing  exceptional 
in  the  position. 

Mr.  Balfour  would  naturally  be  pleased  at  the  result 
of  the  Horsham  election ;  for  Lord  Tumour  might 
easily  have  got  in  by  a  less  majority  than  he  did.  But 
that  he  should  telegraph  "  Delighted.  WTill  introduce 
you  to  the  House  "  was  a  piece  of  ecstasy  quite  impos- 
sible for  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  Why  should  he  indeed 
jump  the  claims  of  common  etiquette  and  encroach  on 
the  functions  of  his  chief  whip  because  a  seat  had  been 
retained  by  a  considerable  majority  ?  Lord  Tumour's 
subsequent  denial  that  he  had  received  a  telegram 
either  from  Mr.  Balfour  or  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  given 
so  little  publicity  that  the  telegram  is  still  an  enigma 
to  man)-.  It  perhaps  will  remain  an  enigma  how  a 
telegram  worded  with  so  little  attempt  at  Parliamentary 
plausibility  ever  reached  the  press  or  was  accepted 
as  serious. 

We  ventured  a  while  ago  to  liken  Lord  Rosebery  as 
speaker  to  a  newspaper,  because  at  the  time  he  was 
coming  out  every  day.  Just  now  in  one  way  he  reminds 
us  more  than  ever  of  a  newspaper,  for  he  has  been 
coming  out  several  times  a  day.  For  instance,  at 
Oxford  on  Monday  there  was  an  early  evening  edition 
of  him  at  the  Union  and  an  extra  special  of  him  later 
the  same  evening  at  the  Colonial  Club.  Could  he 
only  duplicate  himself  by  some  such  barbarous  inven- 
tion as  the  gramophone  he  might  resemble  a  perfect 
trust  in  newspapers.  But  gratefully  we  admit  that  he 
was  distinctly  unlike  an  evening  paper  in  this — his  later 
edition  contained  fresh  matter.  At  the  unveiling  of 
the  memorial  bust  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Union  1 


Lord  Rosebery  made  a  winning  speech.  A  darini,'- 
figure  put  him  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  his 
audience  at  the  very  outset — "  It  was  with  a  pleasant 
sense  of  paradox  that  you,  Mr.  President,  threw  the 
handkerchief  to  me "  :  This  followed  by  bashful  re- 
ference to  his  maiden  effort  made  success  certain. 

We  do  not  agree  with  a  good  deal  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
criticism,  or  rather  eulogy,  of  Lord  Salisbury,  but  it 
was  brilliant  and  stimulating  throughout.  Lord  Rose- 
bery, it  is  interesting  to  notice,  considers  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  speeches  w  ere  "  always  polished  ",  "  always 
literary  gems  ".  We  cannot  say  that  some  of  the  later 
"  gems  "  exhibited  in  the  House  of  Lords  struck  us  as 
scintillating  much  ;  occasionally,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if 
it  were  Lord  Salisbury's  deliberate  plan  to  discard  all 
brilliance  of  speech.  Some  speakers  never  go  about 
without  their  jewel  case  ;  one  or  two  set  more  store  by 
their  case  of  pistols.  The  later  Lord  Salisbury  surely 
did  not  trouble  about  either.  Nor  can  we  quite  agree 
with  Lord  Rosebery  that  political  subjects  or  schemes 
were  dissolved  by  the  acid  of  his  cynicism.  This  may  have 
been  the  effect  on  the  intellectually  sensitive.  It  was 
not,  it  never  is,  the  effect  on  the  great  mass  of  people. 
When  Lord  Salisbury  recommended  that  a  parish, 
circus  instead  of  a  parish  council  should  be  set  up 
to  enliven  the  rural  population,  he  was  acid  in  his 
cynicism.  But  none  the  less  the  parish  council  was 
preferred. 

In  his  Colonial  Club  speech  Lord  Rosebery  made 
one  definite  announcement.  As  a  Rhodes  trustee 
he  proclaimed  the  gift  of  ^200  a  year  towards  the 
salary  of  a  teacher  of  pathology.  The  allotment 
goes  some  way  to  cancel  the  most  curious  contradiction 
in  Mr.  Rhodes'  will.  He  had  himself  a  supreme 
interest  in  medical  science  and  in  a  long  preamble  to 
the  will  laid  regretful  stress  on  the  general  poverty  of 
the  materials  at  Oxford  for  making  the  medical  school 
worthy.  But  in  the  will  not  a  penny  was  left  towards 
this  purpose.  Lord  Rosebery  has  now  made  it  even 
clearer  than  it  was  before  that  the  latitude  allowed  to 
the  executors  is  such  as  to  permit  them  to  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  the  will  almost  in  any  way  they  wish  ;  and 
when  the  extent  of  the  money  at  their  disposal  is  more 
precisely  assessed,  they  are  likely  to  make  further  con- 
tributions to  the  medical  school,  which  is  much  under- 
housed  as  well  as  undermanned. 

There  were  very  lively  scenes  at  the  meetings  of  the 
commission  of  the  "Wee  Church"  and  the  "Free 
Church"  which  have  been  held  in  Edinburgh  this  week. 
The  Wee  Church  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  old  Free 
Church  Hall,  which  was  several  sizes  too  large  for  it. 
Its  numbers  were  augmented  however  by  a  disorderly 
section  of  opponents  who  seem  to  have  taken  the  pro- 
ceedings very  much  into  their  own  hands,  and  hissed, 
and  interrupted,  and  bullied  with  all  the  magnanimity 
which  a  majority  is  capable  of  showing  towards  a 
minority.  But  some  of  the  retorts  of  the  Wee  Church 
ministers  were  effective.  As  to  the  charge  that  they 
were  not  able  to  administer  the  property  the  answer 
was  "  that  is  our  business  ".  The  Free  Church  were 
advised  also  to  accept  the  situation  like  men  ;  and 
indeed  there  is  a  good  deal  of  point  in  this,  considering 
that  the  Free  Church  people  are  disestablishes  and  dis- 
endowers  who  have  been  eloquent  on  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  if  it 
found  itself  in  the  position  they  are  now  in  themselves. 

How  many,  we  wonder,  of  those  who  read  the  Arch- 
deacon of  London's  admirably  apposite  address  on  the 
induction  of  the  new  rector  of  S.  Magnus  the  Martyr 
recognised  in  S.  Magnus  the  fine  church,  with  the 
singular  belfry,  on  Fish  Street  Hill  they  have  so 
often  noticed  when  crossing  London  Bridge  ?  The 
indifference  of  Londoners  to  the  glories  of  their 
city  is  stupendous  ;  London  Churchmen's  ignorance 
of  the  City  churches  is  a  scandal.  They  will  fly  to 
the  remotest  corner  of  France  or  Italy  and  patiently 
suffer  the  burdensome  guide  to  ply  them  with 
the  chronicle-gossip  of  every  church  in  the  place, 
and  never  so  much  as  know  that  there  is  a  church 
of  S.  Magnus  in  all  London.  The  Archdeacon  did 
no  more  than  justice  to  the  resident  citizens  and  the 
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City  clergy  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  churchgoers  was  larger  in 
the  City  than  in  London  generally.  No  one  who  knows 
much  of  the  services  in  these  churches  can  have  failed 
to  observe  the  evident  pride  of  the  parishioners  in  their 
church.  To  these  congregations  their  church  is  far 
more  than  the  iconoclasts  wish  to  believe. 

According  to  the  "  Labour  Gazette"  for  this  month, 
a  comparison  with  a  year  ago  shows  a  general  decline 
in  employment  though  there  is  improvement  in  the 
cotton,  woollen  and  tinplate  industries.  From  the 
Trade  Union  returns  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  un- 
employed which  for  last  year  was  5*8  per  cent,  is  this  year 
6-8  per  cent.  All  over  the  country  and  in  London  special 
preparations  are  being  made  by  local  authorities  either 
to  meet  the  distress  which  already  prevails  or  which 
is  anticipated  as  the  winter  advances.  Labour  bureaux 
are  amongst  the  means  for  obtaining  information  as  to 
employment.  They  are  useful  in  distributing  employ- 
ment when  it  is  to  be  had,  but  we  are  still  behind  some 
foreign  countries  in  utilising  these  agencies.  Many 
particulars  are  given  in  the  "  Labour  Gazette  "  of  the 
systematic  organisation  of  these  bureaux,  especially  in 
the  German  empire,  and  the  service  they  are  to  work- 
men not  only  in  abnormal  but  normal  times.  Perhaps 
the  novel  method  of  insuring  against  unemployment, 
helped  pecuniarily  by  the  local  authorities  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France  and  Belgium,  fulfils  some  of  the 
functions  of  our  trade-union  benefits  here,  but  every- 
body here  does  not  belong  to  a  trade  union,  and  we  in  any 
case  are  not  doing  nearly  so  much  to  save  the  industrious 
from  pauperism  as  are  the  countries  mentioned. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  "  Labour  Gazette  "  could  find 
a  corner  for  the  alien  immigration  question.  But  it  is 
a  question  the  officials  have  always  shirked.  The  Board 
of  Trade  is  as  horrified  at  the  idea  of  a  change  of  alien 
policy  as  of  fiscal  methods.  Nowhere  is  there  more 
otiose  conservatism  than  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  In 
the  meantime  the  disastrous  effect  of  alien  pressure 
goes  on.  Even  now  the  public  does  not  realise  what  it 
means.  It  might  well  take  to  heart  a  great  deal  of 
what  Major  Evans-Gordon  was  saying  on  Thursday 
last.  Does  the  public  realise  that  British  taxpayers 
have  paid  no  less  than  ^629,000  in  carrying  out  the 
sentences  on  13,114  alien  criminals?  Is  it  ungenerous 
to  qualify  our  welcome  to  these  foreign  guests  ?  No 
doubt  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  his  Liberal  like  would  say  it 
was.  We  suppose  they  are  for  receiving  the  mauvais 
sujet  from  the  continent  with  open  arms  for  the  joy  of 
reforming  him.  But  this  kind  of  reform  is  a  bit  too  ex- 
pensive for  England. 

More  serious,  though  less  striking,  is  the  pressure  of 
the  destitute  alien  who  is  not  criminal.  He  continues 
to  come  in  such  force  that  he  is  rapidly  turning  whole 
districts  into  foreign  and  mainly  Jewish  quarters.  The 
English  disappear  before  the  invaders  as  in  the  tropics 
all  living  things  make  way  for  the  march  of  the  irresis- 
tible foraging  ants.  In  many  parishes  Christian  places  of 
worship  have  become  synagogues,  and  the  vicar  finds 
himself  transformed  from  a  curate  of  Christians  into  a 
missionary  amongst  the  Jews.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that 
this  is  no  imputation  against  the  newcomers  as  men  and 
women,  but  we  have  a  right  to  prefer  that  East  London 
should  remain  English.  Economically  the  pressure 
grows  in  intensity.  Overcrowding  has  caused  a  rise 
in  rents  in  Stepney,  one  of  the  poorest  boroughs,  three 
times  as  high  as  in  any  other  part  of  London. 

Lord  Northbrook's  death  is  hardly  a  political  event. 
He  held  high  office  ;  he  occupied  the  highest  place 
open  to  a  subject  of  the  King.  But  so  quickly  does  the 
present  oust  the  past  for  the  practical  politician  that 
twenty  years  relegate  a  man  to  a  former  age.  Lord 
Northbrook's  Viceroyalty  is  not  forgotten,  but  it  is 
remembered  as  an  historic  fact.  His  work  stands  on 
record  at  the  India  Office,  but  for  Parliament  and  the 
public  Lord  Northbrook  has  for  many  years  been  hardly 
more  than  a  shade.  He  lived  on,  making  speeches 
from  time  to  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  not 
effective  ones.  Perhaps  his  real  later  life  was  on  his 
own  countryside,  where  he  was  valued  as  an  almost 
ideal  landlord  should  be  valued. 


CHINA  AND  THE  WAR. 

EVENTS  have 'justified,  so  far,  the  belief  expressed 
by  the  Saturday  Review  in  January  last  that 
the  Chinese  Court  would  try  to  keep  out  of  the  war, 
which  was  then  imminent,  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
Nor  is  there  perceptible  any  indication  of  change. 
There  is  unrest — varying  from  actual  rebellion  in 
Kwangsi  to  rumours  of  renewed  Boxer  activity  in  the 
north.  We  hear  also  of  endeavours  to  exact  subsidies 
for  military  purposes  as  in  1899.  But  there  are  reasons 
enough  why  the  Chinese  Government  should  wish  to 
strengthen  itself,  without  surmising  a  relapse  into  in- 
sanity or  an  attack  of  pugnacity  foreign  to  its  ordinary 
mood.  The  character  of  the  fighting  and  the  greatness 
of  the  forces  engaged  may  well  have  convinced  even 
Peking  that  the  Chinese  army  needs  very  considerable 
increase  as  well  as  reorganisation  if  it  is  to  exert  any  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  events.  We  hear  much  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  troops  organised  by  the  Viceroy  of  Chih-li, 
but  they  are  wanted  at  home :  the  chance  of  disturbance 
is,  in  China,  ever  present  and  there  might  be  risk  in  their 
removal  even  from  Chih-li.  A  few  are  employed  as 
guards  on  the  railway  outside  the  Great  Wall,  and  a 
I  battalion  is  said  to  be  stationed  at  Chau-yang.  Mention 
has  been  made,  too,  of  the  transfer  of  3,000  from  the 
provincial  capital  to  Shan-hai-kwan,  but  that  is  under- 
stood to  be  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  more  rigid 
j  restrictions  on  contraband  ;  while  General  Ma,  who  is 
■  supposed  to  be  guarding  the  frontier  with  10,000  men, 
I  is  alleged  to  have,  more  sinico,  7,000  only  actually  in 
the  field.  Such  forces  are  trivial  in  presence  of  the 
titanic  fighting  we  have  witnessed  at  Liao-yang  and  on 
the  Shah-ho.  Much  greater  numbers  are,  of  course, 
stationed  in  and  around  Peking,  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  preparatory  activity  noristheirexistence  likely  to  trans- 
mute into  warlike  ardour  the  apathy  of  Mandarins  whose 
chief  object  is  to  peculate  in  peace.  The  pithy  tale 
told  in  a  Shanghai  paper  of  a  caravan  on  its  way  from 
Shanse  to  Kirin,  whose  members  expressed  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  war  was  raging  in  Manchuria,  and 
"seemed  surprised  but  in  no  way  frightened  when 
warned  that  their  mules  and  carts  might  be  com- 
mandeered " — represents  an  extreme  phase  of  the  mental 
dulness  that  blinds,  we  are  told,  even  the  Chinese  in 
the  capital  to  the  significance  of  military  movements 
that  are  watched  with  keen  appreciation,  in  Europe, 
10,000  miles  away.  But  this  very  apathy  tends  to 
save  them  from  enterprises  whose  danger  lack  of  com- 
prehension might  tempt  them  to  face. 

Yet  the  position  is  cynically,  almost  ludicrously, 
quaint.  If  we  imagine  France  looking  stolidly  on 
while  England  tried  to  expel  Germany  from  Picardy, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  advising  her  solicitously 
to  keep  still,  we  get  an  approximate  parallel  to  the 
position  of  China  in  regard  to  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
The  very  inconceivability  of  the  thing  may  afford  a 
measure  of  the  difference  in  character  and  temperament 
between  Europeans  and  Chinese  ;  and  that  peculiarity 
finds  precise  expression  in  Li  Hung-chang's  alleged 
affirmation  that  "  if  China  left  the  Russians  in  posses- 
sion of  Manchuria  no  serious  harm  would  ensue,  as 
friction  would  arise  between  Russia  and  Japan  over 
Korea  and  a  conflict  was  bound  to  break  out.  Then, 
if  things  took  an  unfavourable  turn  for  the  Japanese,  it 
would  be  China's  business  to  join  the  Russians,  thus 
establishing  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  Russia ; 
while,  if  the  Russians  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
Japanese,  she  could  join  the  latter — getting  back 
Manchuria,  probably,  in  either  case,  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  " — for  her  help.  There  is  astuteness,  if  not 
much  chivalry,  in  watching  two  combatants  fight  over 
a  prize  which  you  hope  to  annex  by  siding  with  the 
victor  when  his  superiority  is  declared.  It  is  an  atti- 
tude which  postulates,  however,  certain  limitations — 
such  as  failure  to  conceive  that  the  victor  may  not  assess 
I  help  tendered  under  such  conditions  quite  so  highly  as 
I  the  offerer  presurmised.  But  it  postulates  also  a  mea- 
sure of  comprehension  ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
'  suppose  that  the  utter  ignorance  professed  by  the  Shanse 
I  caravan  is  typical.  The  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
people  generally  may  be  slight  ;  but  they  do,  as  Dr. 
j  Morrison  has  pithily  expressed  it,  know  vaguely  that 
I  war  is  being  waged,  even  if  they  view  with  indifference 
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the  result  so  long'  as  it  does  not  affect  their  own  imme- 
diate environment.  The  North  of  England  stood  aloof, 
selfishly  indifferent,  while  William  of  Normandy  con- 
quered the  South,  though  it  perceived  its  blunder,  and 
paid  the  penalty,  later  on.  Divisions  are  as  marked, 
communications  well-nigh  as  imperfect,  and  areas  twenty 
times  as  great  in  China  as  they  were  in  England  in 
1066.  The  sympathy  both  of  officials  and  people  in  the 
provinces  is  undoubtedly  with  the  Japanese,  but  a 
peculiar  mental  detachment  and  local  and  personal 
selfishness  prevent  that  sympathy  becoming  an  active 
political  force. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  even  from  these 
conditions  that  China  is  a  "negligible  quantity", 
as  M.  Challemel  Lacour  conceived  her  to  be, 
twenty  years  ago,  in  Tongking.  If  there  seem  to 
be  no  more  immediate  likelihood  of  her  plunging 
into  war  than  there  was  in  the  spring,  she  might 
under  the  conditions  supposed  by  Li  Hung-chang 
intervene  with  effect  later  on.  Whether  the  letter 
attributed  to  him  be  apocryphal  or  genuine  it  ex- 
presses a  mental  attitude  and  method  of  reasoning 
that  would  commend  themselves  to  the  majority  of 
Chinese  ;  and  whether  the  combatants  fight  themselves 
to  a  standstill,  or  one  gain  the  position  of  vantage  indi- 
cated as  the  psychical  moment  to  strike  in  :  whether  as 
a  counter,  only,  in  the  eventual  diplomatic  game,  or  as 
an  active  factor  in  the  crisis,  China  will  certainly  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  when  the  great  day  of  settle- 
ment arrives.  There  is  a  marked  difference,  too, 
as  we  have  seen  lately  in  Europe,  between  neu- 
trality and  neutrality — neutrality  hostile  and  neutrality 
sympathetic.  The  despatch  of  troops  to  Shan-hai- 
kwan  for  the  purpose  of  closing  that  important 
exit  against  the  passage  of  supplies  would  be  a  perfectly 
correct  proceeding  ;  but  it  would  materially  affect  the 
comfort  of  a  combatant  who  had  previously  enjoyed  a 
measure  of  indirect  access,  by  that  route,  to  the  sea. 
Then  there  are  the  Hung-hu-tze,  of  whose  precise  action 
we  hear  so  little,  but  who  can  unquestionably  render 
service  or  disservice,  to  either  side,  as  their  sympathies 
incline.  For  any  inconvenience  she  may  suffer  from 
them  Russia  has  herself  chiefly  to  thank.  By  systemati- 
cally weakening  Chinese  authority  in  Manchuria  she  has 
enabled  them  to  get  more  than  usually  out  of  hand  ;  while 
the  depredations  of  Russian  troops  have  contributed  to 
drive  into  their  ranks  hundreds  who  have  lost  everything 
they  possessed.  Dr.  Morrison  assuredly  minimises  in 
estimating  their  probable  numbers  at  3,000,  though  he 
is  right,  doubtless,  in  scouting  the  idea  of  their  moving 
in  bodies  of  3,000  at  a  time.  A  Hung-hu-tze  chief,  in- 
terviewed by  another  correspondent,  affirms  that  there 
are  10,000  engaged  in  various  ways  at  the  theatre  of 
war  ;  and  Russia  seems  to  have  protested,  at  Peking, 
that  they  are  engaged  on  the  Japanese  side.  So  formal 
indeed  were  her  complaints,  according  to  the  "  Peking 
and  Tientsin  Times",  that  General  Ma  was  ordered  to 
investigate.  His  denial  of  the  charge  may  not  carry 
conviction  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  much  less 
of  their  doings  than  was  anticipated  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  when  it  was  thought  that  their  local  knowledge 
and  mobility  would  enable  them  to  harass  the  Russian 
communications,  and  even  breach  the  railway,  if  not 
under  Japanese  leadership  at  least  in  the  interests  of 
Japan.  At  present  Japan  is  probably  no  more  anxious 
than  Europe  to  incur  the  risk  of  indefinite  expansion 
that  would  be  created  by  the  immediate  intervention  of 
China.  The  considerable  and  growing  influence  that 
Japan  is  acquiring  in  the  country  will  be  used  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  to  prevent  any  deviation  from  neu- 
trality, though  it  may  help  her  to  insist  that  neutrality 
shall  be  effective,  and  to  detect  leakages  like  that  at 
Shan-hai-kwan.  But  the  Hung-hu-tze  are  irresponsible. 
China  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  doings  of 
brigands  in  a  region  where  her  authority  has  been 
minimised  and  which  is  a  theatre  of  war.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  direction  in  which  their 
sympathies,  as  well  as  those  of  other  inhabitants  of 
Manchuria,  lie  ;  it  would  not  be  strange  if  we  heard 
more  about  them  during  the  winter,  when  they  can 
move  freely  over  the  hard-frozen  land. 


COTTON  AND  BRITISH  INDEPENDENCE. 

THE  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  is  destined 
to  play  a  great  part  in  the  commercial  and  political 
education  of  the  British  people.  A  week  ago  it  cele- 
brated in  Manchester  its  incorporation  by  Royal  Charter 
last  August  ;  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  other 
Ministers  on  Saturday  last  met  a  great  gathering  of 
commercial  and  civic  representatives  from  the  manufac- 
turing towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  exchange 
ideas  as  to  the  position  and  work  of  the  Association. 
Its  operations  began  in  1901  with  the  special  object  of 
showing  that  plentiful  supplies  of  suitable  cotton  for 
the  Lancashire  trade  can  be  grown  in  various  parts  of 
the  British  Empire.  It  has  done  this  in  a  very  striking 
and  successful  manner  already  ;  though  it  is  only  as 
yet  at  the  beginning  of  its  great  task  on  which  the 
expenditure  of  much  money,  labour,  ability,  and  great 
courage  and  patience  will  be  required.  But  there  is  a 
broader  principle  animating  it  which  makes  the  Asso- 
ciation something  more  than  a  body  of  people  inte- 
rested in  the  cotton  trade.  It  will  be  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  the  great  movement  which  has  for  its  goal  the 
development  of  British  trade  in  all  products  of  the 
empire  within  the  empire  itself.  The  conception  of  a 
self-contained  empire  of  sufficient  extent  and  variety 
to  supply  within  its  own  boundaries  all  that  its  members 
require  has  been  largely  vivified  and  brought  into  the 
practical  sphere  by  what  the  association  has  already 
done.  The  idea  is  fruitful.  Whether  we  are  shut  out 
from  trade  with  foreign  countries  by  their  tariffs  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  shortage  in  American  cotton,  by 
causes  of  another  kind,  we  shall  have  to  redress  the 
balance  from  our  own  abundant  resources  within  our 
own  dominions.  Though  we  maintain  the  necessity  of 
allying  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and  possessions 
by  means  of  a  special  method — the  preferential  tariff 
system — we  recognise  that  such  a  movement  as  the 
British  Cotton  Growing  Association's  has  merits  apart 
from  fiscal  theories.  It  may  rally  all  parties  to  stand 
together,  as  Mr.  Lyttelton  said  at  Manchester,  in 
national  unity  on  a  matter  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
empire. 

Lancashire   first   became   alarmed   about   the  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  American  cotton  supply  in  1901  ; 
and  as  three-fourths  of  what  is  used  there  is  obtained 
from  America  there  was  good  reason.    The  annual 
demand  increases  steadily  for  cotton  goods,  but  the 
supplies  of  raw  cotton  from  America  are  for  various 
reasons  not  likely  to  increase,  and  are  more  likely  to 
dwindle.    Gambling  in  cotton,  the  cotton  corners  for 
which  Mr.  Sully  became  notorious,  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  American  source 
of  supply.    The  Lancashire  manufacturers  were  satis- 
fied that  from  these  causes,  acting  singly  or  in  com- 
bination,   there    would   be  no   security  against  dis- 
astrous short-time  working,  so  long  as  America  practi- 
cally supplied  all  the  cotton  used  in  Lancashire.  India, 
the  largest  cotton-grower  next  to  America,  only  sup- 
plies about  a  fifth  of  the  world  production  ;  and  in 
the  present  condition  of  Indian  cultivation  the  cotton 
is  of  an  inferior  quality  unsuitable  for  the  high-class 
manufacturers  of  Lancashire.    Egypt  supplies  a  six- 
teenth ;  the  rest  of  the  world  another  sixteenth  ;  and 
none  of  it  is  as  good  as  American.    Practically  there- 
fore the  shortage  in  America  has  meant  that  Lancashire 
has  suffered  enormous  loss  and  endured  severe  distress 
from    short    time    working  which   implies  a  loss  of 
^15,000,000  a  year,  and  involves  ten  millions  of  people 
engaged  in  numberless  trades  dependent  on  or  col- 
lateral with  the  cotton  industry.    There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  general  stagnation  of  trade  throughout  the 
kingdom  is  due  largely  to  the  breakdown  in  supplies 
of  American  cotton  for  several  years  past.    To  increase 
the  area  of  supplies  was  the  evident  remedy  ;  and 
the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  which  was 
started   in    1901    as   an   unincorporated  association, 
believed  that  this   possible   area   was    contained  in 
various  parts  of  the  British  Empire.    Since  1901  it 
has  raised  successive  guarantee  funds  of  ^50,000, 
,£100,000  and  ^500,000.    It  has  used  and  will  use  its 
funds  for  ascertaining  what  parts  of  the  empire  are 
suitable  for  cotton  growing  and  establishing  cotton 
plantations  there,  in  making  experiments  as  to  soil  and 
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seeds  and  supplying  seed,  selected  with  expert  know- 
ledge, to  cultivators.  Consignments  of  machinery 
have  been  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  empire  through- 
out the  world,  and  financial  assistance  has  been  given  to 
planters  who  need  assistance  at  the  earlier  stages.  The 
King's  Speech  of  February  last  contained  a  passage 
which  shows  the  importance  ascribed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  national  and  imperial  work  undertaken  by 
the  Association  : 

"The  insufficiency  of  the  supply  of  the  raw  material 
upon  which  the  great  cotton  industry  of  the  country 
depends  has  inspired  me  with  deep  concern.  I  trust 
that  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  various  parts 
of  my  empire  to  increase  the  area  under  cultivation 
may  be  attended  with  a  large  measure  of  success." 

They  certainly  have  been  successful  and  the  Associa- 
tion has  proved  that  the  British  Empire  can  produce 
cotton  both  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  sufficient 
quality  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  Lancashire.  In 
India  the  quantity  can  undoubtedly  be  increased.  The 
quality  may  not  be  brought  up  to  Lancashire's  require- 
ments, even  when  all  has  been  done  to  educate  the  ryot 
and  to  help  him  with  better  seeds  than  the  deteriorated 
ones  he  now  uses,  and  generally  to  instruct  him  in  im- 
proved cultivation.  But  there  are  many  grade  qualities 
of  cotton,  and  even  if  the  supply  from  India  or  else- 
where does  not  rise  to  the  highest  grades  the  addition 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  Association  by  lessening  the 
recourse  to  America.  Moreover  there  would  be  no 
need  to  import  into  India  Egyptian  or  the  higher  quality 
of  American  cotton.  The  advantage  to  India  by  this 
internal  trade  would  be  similar  to  what  is  proposed  by 
the  association  for  the  whole  internal  trade  of  the 
Empire.  The  Association  has  met  with  prompt  support 
and  encouragement  from  the  Indian  Government.  It 
has  explained  to  the  local  governments  the  objects  and 
aims  of  the  Association.  They  have  been  informed 
that  the  Government  will  contribute  a  moiety  of  a  sum 
of  ^6,000  as  agreed  upon  with  the  Association  to  a 
syndicate  which  has  been  formed  by  Messrs.  Shaw, 
Wallace  &  Co. ,  of  Calcutta,  for  promoting  the  cultivation 
of  long-stapled  cottons.  This  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  aid  which  the  State  or  municipalities  can  afford 
to  commercial  enterprises  of  great  national  benefit, 
which  can  only  be  undertaken  by  individuals  at  a  risk 
of  loss  which  would  choke  off  merely  private  enterprise. 
We  are  very  much  less  wise  than  foreign  governments 
in  this  respect :  but  we  are  gradually  realising  what 
can  be  done  in  this  way.  Mr.  Lyttelton  at  Manchester 
said  that  it  was  considerations  of  this  kind  that  had  led 
the  Government  to  feel  itself  justified  in  lending  a  hand 
to  a  great  association  like  the  one  whose  incorporation 
was  being  celebrated. 

As  regards  other  parts  of  the  empire,  or  countries 
such  as  Egypt  where  British  enterprise  and  capital  have 
a  sphere  of  operations,  Mr.  Hutton,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Association,  explained  to  the  Economic  Section  of  the 
British  Association  last  August  the  nature  of  the 
prospects  and  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  sur- 
mounted. In  Egypt  there  is  plenty  of  suitable  land, 
but  there  are  serious  questions  of  transport  and  irri- 
gation standing  in  the  way  ;  and  the  Egyptian 
Government  realises  the  importance  of  the  cotton  crop 
to  the  resources  of  the  country.  In  British  East  Africa 
Egyptian  cotton  can  be  grown  successfully.  In 
British  Central  Africa,  Nyassaland,  cotton  equal  to 
Egyptian  can  be  grown.  British  planters  are  there  and 
they  have  been  assisted  by  the  Association.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  British  Empire  where  there  is  the  best 
immediate  prospect  of  a  large  increase  of  supply. 
Transport  is  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the  railway 
connecting  the  Shire  highlands  with  the  Zambesi 
ought  to  be  pushed  on.  The  difficulties  are  great  in 
West  Africa  from  climate,  absence  of  good  harbours, 
and  river  and  rail  communication.  West  Africa  might 
produce  twenty  million  bales  :  a  larger  total  than 
America  supplies  ;  but  if  in  five  years  a  million  can  be 
sent  here  Mr.  Hutton  thinks  "we  shall  have  done  very 
well".  The  Association  is  doing  very  important  work  in 
British  West  Africa.  Excellent  cotton  is  being  grown 
in  the  West  India  Islands — Barbadoes  in  particular. 
Machinery  and  financial  assistance  are  being  given  by 
the  Association  and  there  is  every  possibility  of  our 
being  able  to  obtain  the  bulk  of  our  supplies  of  the 


highest  grade  cotton  from  that  part  of  the  world  and 
save  ourselves  from  being  dependent  as  we  now  are  on 
Georgia  and  Carolina.  We  need  not  stop  to  point  out 
what  this  would  mean  to  the  prosperity  of  these  islands 
and  the  benefits  to  our  manufactures  and  export  trade. 
The  work  of  the  Association  cannot  better  be  summed  up 
than  it  was  by  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  British  Association 
meeting.  It  is  a  question,  he  said,  in  which  the  interests 
of  one  nation  are  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the 
whole  world.  Not  only  every  man  connected  with  Lan- 
!  cashire,  but  everybody  interested  in  national  trade,  in  the 
trade  of  the  world,  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
these  enterprising  Lancashire  capitalists  and  operatives. 
They  have  come  forward  with  an  admirable  public 
spirit  in  times  of  difficulty  and  hardship,  and  have  seen 
that  boldly  to  grasp  the  problem  was  the  only  method 
by  which  the  difficulties  can  be  diminished. 


PORTUGAL  AND  ENGLAND. 

A KING  and  queen,  though  their  realm  were  no 
bigger  than  Caredigion  after  the  flood,  are  still 
hedged  with  kingship  ;  and  a  dignity  belongs  to  King 
Carlos  which  slips  from  the  President  of  the  oldest  or 
even  the  biggest  republic  on  earth  ;  nor  does  it  require 
the  sentiment  of  a  Lovelace  or  an  Alice  Lee  to  justify 
the  respect.  Only  a  monarch  is  a  true  national  repre- 
|  sentative,  especially  perhaps  of  a  democratic  country, 
j  since  a  President,  however  famous,  a  man  who  smells  of 
I  the  hustings,  who  is  voted  for,  who  is  only  put  above 
the  hurly  burly  for  a  while  and  on  sufferance,  can  never 
rouse  admiration  or  reverence  that  is  not  in  a  degree 
partisan.  The  taint  of  politics  disturbs  the  purity  of 
the  unreason  which  goes  to  the  making  of  the  best 
loyalty.  In  his  reference  you  cannot  embrace  the  prin- 
ciple without  considering  the  person  ;  and  at  all  events 
in  the  case  of  an  inferior  power  a  President  would  always 
be  a  more  or  less  patronised  visitor. 

On  the  score  of  monarchy  we  owe  perhaps  some 
amends  to  Portugal  whose  history  offers  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  comments  on  the  vitality  of  the 
monarchical  principle.  The  final  ruin  of  her  colonial 
prosperity,  as  well  as  her  splendid  work  in  literature, 
was  accomplished  during  the  fatal  sixty  years  when 
she  was  included  in  Spain.  Portugal  was  at  her  best 
when  she  was  but  a  slip  of  Spain  ;  she  was  at  her 
worst  when  she  was  embraced  in  Spain  ;  and  towards 
the  middle  of  last  century  she  began  again  to  show  a 
consciousness  of  the  energy  and  ambition  which  dis- 
covered and  won  the  gems  of  America  and  India  under 
Emmanuel.  After  years  of  practical  extinction  her 
colonial  activity  began  to  revive  towards  the  end  of  last 
century  ;  and  Serpa  Pinto  was  something  of  a  national 
hero  before  his  name  became  known  in  England.  It 
was  the  national  consciousness  of  such  efforts  as  his 
to  recall  the  Portugal  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
stirred  the  people  to  their  excess  of  national  fury  when 
Lord  Salisbury  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  Major  Pinto 
from  the  Shire.  We  had  not  been  so  near  war  with  a 
European  country  since  the  Crimea.  The  Fashoda 
incident  suggests  a  near  parallel,  perhaps,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  but  there  was  never  in  France  such  extreme 
and  concentrated  popular  feeling  as  animated  the  whole 
of  Portugal  even  to  the  breaking  off  of  commercial  con- 
tracts. When  the  Portuguese  Government  yielded  of 
necessity  to  Lord  Salisbury's  demand  and  the  presence 
of  British  battle-ships,  the  Republicans  used  the  angry 
shame  of  the  people  to  promote  revolution,  and  through 
the  whole  incident  nothing  distressed  the  English 
Government  more  bitterly.  Much  effort  was  spent 
on  restoring  the  respect  for  the  monarchy,  but  per- 
haps the  Swiss  award  in  the  arbitration  on  the 
Delagoa  Bay  railway  was  more  effective  than  any- 
thing else  towards  the  restitution  of  good  feeling. 
The  Portuguese  made  their  point  and  we  were  put 
under  a  strong  obligation  by  the  permission  given  to 
investigate  contraband  in  Lorenzo  Marquez  and  by 
the  behaviour  of  Portugal  on  the  frontier  of  the  Trans- 
vaal at  a  later  date.  It  is  here  of  course  that  friendly 
relations  with  Portugal  become  important.  This  East 
African  colony  from  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  south  to 
Cape  Delgado  on  the  north  is  to  Portugal  the  most 
widely  valued  symbol  of  new  colonial  aspirations  ;  and 
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Delagoa  Bay  has  every  commercial  and  geographical 
value  to  our  latest  African  colonies.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  disturb  relations  between  friendly  nations  in 
this  juxtaposition  of  interests.  Portugal  is  not  likely 
and  never  has  been  to  make  over  the  Bay,  but  she  is  as 
little  likely,  while  a  monarchy  rules,  to  trespass,  to 
irritate,  or  transfer,  to  any  other  power.  Travellers  to 
Portugal  find  that  the  one  thing  to  be  avoided  in  a 
guest  is  the  admiration  of  his  host's  possessions,  since 
•his  host  is  forced  by  the  etiquette  of  friendliness  at 
once  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  object  of  admira- 
tion as  a  gift.  But  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed^  to 
admire  the  facilities  of  Delagoa  Bay  without  suggesting 
that  it  is  unkind  in  the  Portuguese  not  to  present  it. 

The  interchange  of  visits  between  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  the  King  of  Portugal  may  not  be  wholly 
separable  from  this  coincidence  of  interest  in  South- 
East  Africa.  But  the  proportion  of  sentiment  to  busi- 
ness in  our  relations  with  Portugal  is  peculiarly  large 
and  should  be  larger.  Recent  symptoms  that  Spain 
is  on  the  way  to  recover  some  of  her  real  superiority 
in  South  America  should  be  pleasing  to  all  British 
people  who  have  the  rudiments  of  Spanish  history. 
In  the  same  way,  we  who  have  slipped  into  the  old 
possessions  of  Portugal  should  feel  some  genuine 
pleasure  to  recognise  in  Portugal  a  companion  nation. 
Too  much  may  be  made  of  the  antiquity  of  treaties 
dating  back  seven  centuries  and  more,  but  it  is  better 
to  bolster  a  pride  in  "an  alliance  of  unprecedented 
continuance  "  than  to  exaggerate  as  some  have  done 
the  personal  element.  Catharine  of  Braganza  has  at 
any  rate  more  to  do  with  the  proper  pleasure  and  duty 
of  welcoming  the  present  King  and  Queen  than  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  genial  monarch  who  made  a  romantic 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Paris 
who  spent  a  considerable  time  in  England.  Lord 
Selborne  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  comradeship  of  the 
sea.  When  we  speak  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  if  we 
notice  that  just  four  hundred  years  ago  a  Portuguese 
was  appointed  first  Viceroy  of  India,  we  may  feel 
that  King  Carlos  represents  something  which  demands, 
especially  from  us,  the  acknowledgment  of  continued 
admiration. 


FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION.— IX. 

THE  colonial  trade  of  this  country  is  undoubtedly 
increasing,  in  volume  as  well  as  in  value,  from 
year  to  year.  That  increase  is,  as  was  shown,  in  a 
direction  tending  to  counteract  and  neutralise  certain 
evil  symptoms  which  have  manifested  themselves  in 
our  trade  with  foreign  countries — decline  in  the  total 
value,  and  diminution  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
labour  to  which  it  gives  employment.  In  connexion 
with  this  increase  of  our  trade  with  the  colonies  it 
is  important  to  know  whether  it  has  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  growing  population  of  the  colonies  ; 
and  also  whether  foreign  countries  are  increasing  their 
trade  with  British  colonies  more  rapidly  than  the 
mother-country  itself.  Upon  each  of  these  questions 
there  is  evidence. 

The  total  population  of  the  various  British  colonies 
and  possessions  at  the  last  three  censuses  are  given  in 
the  following  brief  table. 

Population  of  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  in  1881,  1S91,  and 
1  go  1  (in  millions). 


Year. 

l88l 
1891 
1901 


India. 

254 
287 
294 


Other  Colonies 
and  Possessions. 

14 
19 


Total. 

268 
306 
317 


Confining  our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  colonies 
other  than  India,  the  population  appears  to  have  in- 
creased by  about  five  millions  or  36  per  cent,  between 
1881  and  1891,  and  again  by  three  millions  or  16  per 
cent,  between  1891  and  1901. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  we  will  give  the  figures 
showing  the  extent  of  our  trade  with  the  colonies. 
In  the  following  table  the  total  imports  of  all  the 
colonies  and  British  possessions  (excluding  India)  are 
given,  and  the  proportions  attributed  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  figures  have  been  compiled  from  the 
returns  for  the  last  15  years  as  given  in  the  "  Statistical 


Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ". 

Annual  Average  Imports  into  the  Colonies  (excluding  India)  from  all 
Countries  and  from  United  Kingdom,  and  I'ercentage  of  Total 
Imports  derived  from  this  country  (in  thousand  £). 

Period  From  all  From  United         Percentage  from 

Countries.  Kingdom.  United  Kingdom. 

1888-92      ...     /I38,200         ...         ^57,98o         ...  42-0 

1893-97  •••  2'135>400  ...  253.790  •••  397 
1898-1902...   ,£189,300       ...       £68,970       ...  36-4 

In  the  first  period  the  average  imports  amounted  to 
^138,000,000  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  contributed 
42  per  cent.  In  the  second  period  the  average  imports 
had  fallen  by  ,£2,800,000,  whereas  the  average  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  by  ^4,200,000,  and  the 
percentage  fell  to  39*7.  During  the  third  period  very 
considerable  expansion  in  the  colonial  trade  was  wit- 
nessed. The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
all  other  countries  have  increased  considerably.  The 
total  imports  rose  by  ,£,54,000,000  over  the  average  of 
the  previous  quinquennium  ;  but  the  United  Kingdom 
shared  in  the  increase  to  the  extent  of  ,£15,000,000 
only.  In  fact,  the  proportion  derived  from  the  United 
Kingdom  showed  a  further  considerable  diminution  of 
about  3}  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Before  making  any  further  comment  on  these  results 
it  would  be  well  to  set  out  these  figures  in  another 
form.  In  order  to  see  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  in- 
creased imports  are  due  to  the  increased  population,  the 
following  calculations  have  been  made  as  to  the  imports 
per  head  of  the  colonial  population.  In  each  case  the 
population  is  taken  as  that  of  the  middle  year  of  the 
quinquennium  ;  and  this  has  been  estimated  on  the 
assumption  of  an  equal  increment  of  population  in  each 
of  the  years  between  two  successive  censuses. 

Estimated  Imports  into  the  Colonies  per  head  of  the  Colonial 
Population. 


Year. 


lSSS-92  ... 
1893-97  ... 
1898-1902 


Frcm  all  Countries.  From  United  Kingdom. 

£  s.         "  £  s.  d. 

...    7    9    2  ...  328 

...    6  14    1  ...       2  13  3 

...    S  14    6  ...       3    3  6 


It  thus  plainly  appears  that  while  the  imports  have 
increased  considerably,  and  now  amount  to  about 
,£,8  14s.  6d.  per  head,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
£7  gs.  2d.  only  ten  years  earlier,  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  have  remained  practically  station- 
ary in  value.  Our  share  therefore  of  the  increasing 
trade  of  the  colonies,  having  regard  to  their  grow- 
ing population  and  expanding  prosperity,  is  almost 
infinitesimal.  It  increases  to  about  the  same  extent  as 
the  population,  and  we  take  no  share  at  all  in  their 
greater  prosperity,  rise  in  purchasing  power,  and  greater 
development  of  their  resources.  Such  increases  as  are 
found  in  the  aggregate  trade  of  this  country  with  the 
colonies  appear  probably  to  have  been  caused  by  our 
preferential  treatment  in  the  customs  duties  levied  on 
imported  commodities. 

Though  it  may  be  said  that  the  trade  with  any 
country,  or  even  any  series  of  countries  less  than  the 
universe,  is  no  fair  criterion  of  the  direction  and  trend 
of  that  country's  trade,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
loss  of  direct  trade  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern. The  colonies  are  obviously  important  markets 
for  British  goods.  They  require,  and  to  an  extent  which 
is  increasing  day  by  day,  the  products  which  this  country 
manufactures.  The  trade  which  can  be  carried  on 
directly  with  them  is  necessarily  that  which  will  be  in 
the  end  more  profitable  to  the  nation. 

If  we  turn  to  the  colonial  exports,  we  get  the 
following  table  : 

Exports  from  Colonies  (excluding  India)  to  all  Countries,  and 
percentage  to  United  Kingdom  (in  thousand  £). 


Period.  AH  Countries. 

18SS-92  ...  £  1 29,000 
1893-97  ...  ^141,300 
189S-1902...  ,£183,300 


United  Kingdom.    , -P?r<if  1- •5%t° 

L  nited  Kingdom. 


^59.200 
69,720 
£81,820 


45-9 
49-2 
44-6 


In  this  case  again  we  find  that  of  the  total  increase  in 
the  exports  of  £54,000,000  in  about  ten  years,  the  in- 
crease to  the  United  Kingdom  was  £22,600,000,  an 
amount  which  is  just  less  than  our  proportion.  The 
figures  for  the    last    two  periods  show,   however,  a 
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tendency  for  the  proportion  of  exports  to  this  country 
to  diminish  seriously.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
imports  from  the  colonies  consist  almost  entirely  of  raw 
materials  such  as  wool  and  timber,  and  of  foodstuffs, 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  which  is  likely  to  arise  in 
a  few  years  in  view  of  the  importance  to  the  colonies 
of  non-British  markets  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

The  exports  from  the  colonies  are  further  stated  in 
the  following  table  to  show  the  amount  which  these 
exports  represent  in  respect  of  the  population  : 

Exports  from  Colonies  (excluding  India)  per  head  of  Colonial 
Population. 

.    ,  Period.  All  Countries.  United  Kingdom. 

£  s.   d.  £    s.  d. 

•1S88-92  6  18    5       ...  340 

1S93-97  700      ...  354 

1S98-1902    8    1  10      ...      3  15  5 

Compared  with  the  growing  population  of  the 
colonies  it  is  thus  seen  that  while  the  export  trade  has 
increased  with  all  countries  to  the  extent  of  j£i  10s.  $d. 
per  head  in  about  ten  years,  the  increase  with  the 
United  Kingdom  is  only  11s.  5^.,  or  hardly  more  than 
one-third  of  that  amount.  The  increase  in  the  per 
capita  export  trade  of  the  colonies  with  all  countries 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  25  per  cent,  in 
a  period  of  ten  years.  With  the  United  Kingdom  the 
corresponding  increase  is  16  per  cent.  only. 


THE  CITY. 

TT  appears  highly  probable  that  there  will  be  no 
-L  change  in  the  Bank  rate  this  year,  for  though  the 
gold  exports  have  been  somewhat  heavier  than  was 
anticipated — mainly  in  consequence  of  the  bumper  crops 
in  the  Argentine — the  Bank's  position  is  still  above  the 
strength  shown  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  With  the  virtual  assurance  of  a  3  per  cent,  rate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  we  look  for  a  resumption 
of  the  activity  in  the  Stock  markets  which  has  for  the 
present  received  a  check,  partly  from  some  appre- 
hension as  to  the  money  outlook  until  the  Bank 
return  of  Thursday  was  published,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  sympathy  with  the  rumours  which  were 
current  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  as 
to  the  political  situation.  A  "nineteen  day  "  account 
always  finds  the  Stock  Exchange  ready  to  receive  with 
faith  the  news  sent  by  press  correspondents  so  long  as 
the  news  is  bad.  There  was  no  exception  in  regard  to 
the  statements  as  to  the  reported  collision  between  the 
Afghans  and  the  Russians,  which  were  elaborated  with 
so  much  detail  that  from  infectious  fear  selling  began 
in  almost  every  market.  The  recent  speech  of  Lord 
Selborne  was  construed  as  a  sort  of  solemn  overture  to 
the  war  which  was  about  to  begin  between  Russia  and 
England  on  the  borders  of  India  and  the  blowing  up  of 
a  Russian  magazine  by  the  Afghans  was  regarded  as  a 
natural  preliminary  :  it  was  all  of  course  most  unreason- 
ing and  stupid.  However  the  scare  died  away,  leaving 
the  jobbers  a  little  more  nervous  and  anxious  for  the 
close  of  an  account  which  has  so  often  in  the  past 
proved  of  ill  omen. 

The  feature  of  interest  has  been  the  Japanese  loan, 
which  has  gone  better  than  was  anticipated,  having 
been  subscribed  about  fourteen  times  over  ;  we  under- 
stand that  the  small  investor  has  received  special  con- 
sideration, which  is  as  it  should  be.  The  5  per  cent, 
debenture  issue  on  behalf  of  Cleghorn  and  Harris  will 
make  its  appearance  early  next  week,  and  a  loan  for 
the  colony  of  New  Zealand  is  under  consideration  ;  but 
it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  the  issue  shall  take  the 
form  of  debentures  for  a  short  term  or  inscribed  stock 
with  a  longer  currency. 

The  Home  railway  market  has  been  dull,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  shares  on  reports  that 
the  line  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Great  Northern, 
but  there  is  no  confirmation  of  the  news.  American 
railroad  shares  have  been  irregular  but  support  from 
New  York  has  been  in  evidence  and  prices  show  little 
change  on  balance  for  the  week.  Rio  Tinto  shares  have 
been  bought  and  the  copper  market  is  believed  to  hold 
the  view  that,  on  merits  of  the  price  of  the  metal,  Tintos 
should  go  much  higher  ;  to  those  who  are  wealthy 
enough  to  afford  the  luxury  of  buying  shares  at  ^62  a 
purchase  might  prove  very  satisfactory. 


The  South  African  mining  market  has  not  been  so 
active  and  the  "  bull  "  account  which  has  been  built  up 
by  professional  operators  served  to  weaken  the  re- 
sistance when  the  selling  induced  by  the  scare  to  which 
we  have  referred  took  place.  However,  the  under- 
lying strength  of  the  market  is  undeniable  and  although 
prices  may  tail  off  a  fraction  or  so  before  the  account 
day  we  regard  this  market  as  offering  greater  opportu- 
nity than  any  other  at  the  moment  to  the  investor. 

Among  miscellaneous  shares  the  Fine  Cotton  Spin- 
ners have  been  bought  on  Manchester  account  and  we 
trust  this  is  a  substantial  reflection  of  an  improvement 
in  the  industry. 

The  new  departure  announced  by  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Banking  Company  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Savings  Bank  department  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  among  bankers.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to 
see  how  the  new  business  can  pay.  The  extra  clerical 
labour  involved  must  be  considerable  ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  depositor  will  begin 
to  agitate  for  interest  on  his  monies  also,  as  the  Savings 
Bank  depositor  is  not  required  to  give  notice  of  with- 
drawal and,  except  in  name,  will  be  an  ordinary 
customer.  The  immediate  effect  will  be  to  bring  the 
bank  into  competition  with  the  Post  Office.  If  any 
great  success  attends  the  new  scheme  we  assume  it  will 
be  adopted  by  other  banks — a  general  action  of  this  sort 
would  certainly  operate  as  a  check  to  the  growth  of 
municipal  banking. 


INSURANCE. 

THE  SALE  OF  THE  HAND-IN-HAND>. 

#T"HE  Hand-in-Hand  Insurance  Society  is  to  be  bought 
J-  by  the  Commercial  Union,  provided  the  terms 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  companies  receive  par- 
liamentary sanction  and  are  approved  by  the  policy- 
holders and  shareholders  respectively  of  the  two  com- 
panies. It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  confirm  the  rumours  to  this  effect  which 
have  been  current  for  some  time.  The  Hand-in-Hand 
is  the  oldest  insurance  society  in  existence,  having 
been  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  a  society  which,  besides 
having  a  long  and  interesting  history,  is  a  fore- 
most exponent  of  all  that  is  soundest  and  best 
in  modern  insurance  practice.  This  is  not  a  case  of  a 
company  transferring  its  business  because  of  any 
weakness  in  its  financial  position,  want  of  success,  or 
lack  of  efficient  management.  Both  the  Life  and  Fire 
branches  of  the  society  are  exceptionally  flourishing 
and  its  financial  position  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better 
than,  that  of  any  other  insurance  company.  The 
present  management  has  greatly  increased  the  magni- 
tude of  the  society's  business  and  has  introduced  a 
number  of  excellent  policies  and  policy  conditions.  The 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  business  did  not 
originate  with  the  Hand-in-Hand,  but  an  offer  having 
been  made  it  became  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  it  should  be  accepted  in  the  inte- 
rests of  existing  policy-holders. 

The  society  being  a  mutual  office  in  regard  to  both 
its  branches  the  purchase-price  of  the  goodwill  neces- 
sarily belongs  to  the  policy-holders.  The  goodwill  of 
such  a  company  is  obviously  readily  saleable  and  of 
very  great  value.  To  sell  the  business  means  a  great 
gain  to  the  participating  policy-holders  in  both  branches. 
It  means,  in  one  form  or  another,  bonus  additions 
to  their  policies  such  as  not  even  the  exceptional  pro- 
sperity and  financial  strength  of  the  Hand-in-Hand 
could  produce.  The  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that 
the  directors  are  wise  to  sell.  They  are,  however,  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  dictate  their  own  terms  since 
several  companies  would  be  willing  purchasers. 

The  transaction,  nevertheless,  is  an  extraordinary  one 
I  and  some  explanation  as  to  how  an  offer  for  purchase 
came  to  be  made  may  naturally  be  looked  for.  We 
fancy  it  is  to  be  found,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  friction 
between  the  Hand-in-Hand  and  the  other  Fire  insur- 
ance companies  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
Fire  Offices  Committee.  The  Hand-in-Hand  has  a 
very  select  and  profitable  Fire  insurance  business,  and> 
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having  no  shareholders,  the  profits  from  this  business 
are  distributed  among  certain  classes  of  Fire  policy- 
holders. Other  companies,  that  have  to  pay  divi- 
dends to  shareholders,  do  not  give  bonuses  on  Fire 
policies  and  urge  that  the  Hand-in-Hand,  by  con- 
tinuing this  practice,  is  selling  Fire  insurance  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  other  companies.  It  is  well  known 
that  private  Fire  insurers  paying  low  premiums  yield 
the  largest  profit  and  this  is  the  class  that  especially 
benefits  by  the  Hand-in-Hand  bonus  system.  Hence 
the  anxiety  of  the  other  Tariff  offices  to  prevent  a  dis- 
proportionately large  share  of  the  best  business  going 
to  one  office  as  it  certainly  does.  The  Hand-in-Hand 
bv  virtue  of  its  mutual  character  and  the  profitable 
nature  of  its  business  is  strong  enough  to  leave  the 
Tariff  if  it  chooses,  in  which  event  it  could  attract 
an  even  larger  proportion  of  the  best  business  than  it 
does  now.  What  more  natural  than  that  so  strong 
and  inconvenient  an  office  should  be  got  rid  of?  If 
we  are  not  mistaken  this  is  the  explanation  of  offers 
to  purchase  having  been  made,  and,  since  the  sale  of 
the  business  involves  large  benefits  for  existing  policy- 
holders, the  offer  is  naturally  being  considered,  and  if 
it  be  deemed  adequate  the  transfer  is  to  be  made. 

The  agreement  will  doubtless  provide  not  only  for 
the  maintenance  of  bonuses  at  the  existing  rates,  for 
which  the  funds  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  are  sufficient 
to  provide,  and  leave  an  unappropriated  balance  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  but  the  Commercial  Union 
will  have  to  guarantee  very  substantial  bonuses  in 
addition. 

We  must  reserve  for  another  occasion  the  considera- 
tion of  the  transaction  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Commercial  Union,  but  it  is  natural  to  look  at  the 
matter  first  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Hand-in-Hand, 
which  is  much  the  more  interesting,  and,  properly 
regarded,  much  the  more  important  of  the  two  com- 
panies. Provided  the  guarantees  of  the  Commercial 
Union  are  adequate  and  the  price  paid  sufficient,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  policy-holders  of  the 
Hand-in-Hand  would  do  well  to  sell.  In  the  best 
interests  of  insurance  in  general,  however,  the  transfer 
is  to  be  regretted  ;  the  officials  of  the  Commercial  ■ 
Union  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  transfer 
involves  the  absorption  of  a  superior  office  by  an 
inferior. 


MOROCCO.* 

AYS  the  author  in  his  preface,  "  so  soon  as  civilising 
^  missions  and  missionaries  have  pegged  out  their 
claims,  even  the  desert  is  deemed  incomplete  ('incom- 
plete '  is  a  good  adjective)  without  a  modern  hotel  or 
two  fitted  with  electric  light,  monstrous  tariff  etc.  etc." 
It  is  too  true,  and  from  the  plea  that  by  means  of  the 
modern  hotel  with  its  electric  light  and  monstrous  tariff 
thousands  see  the  desert  who  would  never  have  seen  it 
but  for  the  "pegging  out"  the  author  refers  to,  I 
gather  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  tourist  who  visits 
the  desert  really  sees  nothing  but  the  hotel.  I  think 
there  is  much  in  this,  for  a  desert  cannot  be  seen  from 
an  hotel,  for  its  true  essence,  which  is  primarily  discom- 
fort, is  thereby  taken  away  from  it.  Is  it  to  be  believed 
for  a  moment  that  the  millionaire  who  takes  a  deer 
forest  in  Scotland  ever  sees  anything  of  the  Highlands  ? 
Both  Highlands  and  Desert  are  essentially  the  countries 
of  poor  men  ;  of  men  who  travelled  on  their  camels  and 
shuffling  ponies  and  who  their  day's  journey  over,  slept 
on  the  sand  or  on  the  heather  and  ate  a  morsel  of  oatcake 
and  cheese  or  a  handful  of  dates  washed  down  with 
water.  So  that  the  millionaire  or  travelling  rich  man 
sees  nothing  more  of  Desert  or  of  Highlands  than 
we,  the  inhabitants  of  this  poor  earth,  see  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon.  Starting  off  from  that  standpoint,  it 
is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Bensusan's  book  is  entirely 
different  from  that  the  ordinary  traveller  turns  out. 
He  looks  at  Moors  as  he  would  look  at  any  other  kind 
of  men,  and  judges  them  as  far  as  may  be  from  their 
own  standpoint  and  recognises  that  there  does  not 
exist  a  thing  called  "absolute  morality",  but  that  it 


*  "Morocco."  Painted  by  A.  S.  Forrest.  Described  by  S.  L. 
Bensusan.    London;  Black.    1904.    20s.  net. 


varies  greatly  in  different  countries  and  amongst  every 
race  of  men. 

This  point  of  view,  which  it  seems  almost  superfluous 
to  insist  on  as  being  the  only  one  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  common  sense,  is  still  unusual  even  with  those 
who  think  they  are  quite  free  from  prejudice.  But  be 
this  as  it  may  the  book  produced  is  interesting,  and 
goes  to  prove  that,  given  observation  and  an  unbiassed 
mind,  a  book  of  travels  in  which  the  traveller  starts 
from  London  and  goes  no  further  than  Penzance  is 
much  more  interesting  than  one  which  treats  of  coun- 
tries almost  unknown,  from  the  home  standpoint,  and 
with  the  "natives"  judged  as  if  they  were  Englishmen. 
This  leads  me  into  a  digression,  and  I  begin  to  think 
that  these  self-same  digressions  are  my  bane,  that  is 
as  book  reviewer  ;  but  I  think  I  ought  to  register  my 
protest  against  the  use  of  the  word  "native"  in  the 
ordinary  traveller's  book.  The  world,  it  would  seem, 
is  populated  but  by  two  races  :  the  one,  God's  English- 
men, the  other  "natives"  ;  for  I  observe  the  term  is 
used  by  writers  even  when  treating  of  Germany  or 
France. 

It  does  not  seem  a  bad  idea  to  go  a-travelling  with 
your  painter  in  ordinary  as  if  you  were  a  king.  At  all 
events  Mr.  Bensusan  did  so,  and  Mr.  Forrest's  sketches 
set  forth  the  country  and  the  Moors  most  excellently, 
although  I  think  that  now  and  then  the  remembrances 
of  some  Gorgeous  East  or  other  seem  to  have  made 
the  painter  depict  the  people  rather  too  brightly,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  such  a  sober  land. 

The  prevailing  tint,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  Morocco 
is  a  whitish  grey,  except  about  the  outskirts  of 
Marrakesh  or  in  the  desert,  to  which  the  travellers  did 
attain.  The  clothes  of  everyone  are  white,  or  at  the 
least  have  once  been  white  ;  the  light  is  dazzlingly  white, 
white  are  the  houses,  and  now  and  then  in  the  keen 
sunshine  the  sand  looks  white  as  snow.  Apart  from 
that,  in  several  instances  the  illustrations  manage  to 
convey  that  peculiar  sadness,  which  is  the  quality  that 
strikes  me  most  in  El  Mogrdb. 

Into  the  mysteries  of  the  artist's  craft  Heaven  forefend 
that  I  should  dare  to  venture,  for  is  it  not  a  dictum  of 
the  fellowship  that  none  but  painters  should  presume 
to  criticise  a  painter's  work?  What  style  of  painter  it 
should  be  I  do  not  know,  and  fancy  that  an  impres- 
sionist, who  was  criticised  by  a  pre-Raphaelite  or  vice 
versa,  might  possibly  have  as  much  to  make  his  moan 
about  as  if  the  critic  had  been  a  mere  bourgeois,  such  as 
am  I  or  any  chance  reviewer  of  a  book.  Mr.  Bensusan 
treats  Cape  Spartel,  which  is  at  least  as  well  known  as 
is  Huntingdon,  and  much  more  so  than  Fleetwood  or 
than  Maryport,  which,  so  to  speak,  are  waiting  for  their 
Columbus,  and  yet  contrives  to  throw  new  light  upon 
the  place  and  its  vicinity.  So  of  the  coast  towns,  into 
which  the  Forwood  line  of  steamers  dump  their  loads 
of  tourists  at  least  twice  a  month.  True  it  is  that  these 
remain  an  hour  or  two,  the  ladies  and  the  elder  pas- 
sengers walking  about  sedately,  holding  their  noses 
often  betwixt  their  thumbs  and  fingers,  and*  remarking 
that  the  sanitary  arrangements  leave  a  good  deal  to 
desire.  The  younger  men  rush  off  to  seek  the  bar- 
rooms and  to  search  for  ladies  not  too  unkind  to  travel- 
ling youth,  and  find  to  their  disgust  that  neither  has  a 
place  amongst  the  Moors.  But  it  is  when  the  pilgrims 
of  the  arts  have  struck  the  trail  which  leads  from 
Mazagan  to  Marrakesh  that  the  writer  is  at  his  best. 
It  seems  as  if  some  bond  of  kindred  attached  him  tc 
the  people  of  the  place.  And  yet  of  course,  Esau  and 
Jacob,  though  so  unlike,  were  brothers,  and  Israelites 
and  Arabs  are  first  cousins,  the  one  abiding  in  the 
goat's-hair  tent,  as  he  has  done  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  the  other  living,  for  the  most  part,  ready  to 
move  on  from  amongst  the  unfamiliar  people  with 
whom  he  dwells  at  the  first  sign  of  worse  or  better 
times. 

How  little  all  the  sons  of  Israel  attach  themselves  to 
places.  To  countries,  yes  ;  witness  their  long  attach- 
ment to  unfaithful  Spain  which  cast  them  out,  and  yet 
they  still  preserve  her  speech  in  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
all  through  Morocco,  in  Roumania  and  the  Levant. 
All  this  we  write,  quite  without  prejudice  to  the  author, 
who  we  hope  may  tarry  in  the  Temple  for  a  thousand 
years.  Meanwhile  he  says  :  "I  have  been  struck  by 
the  dignity,  the  patience  and  the  endurance  of  the 
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Moors — to  them  all  is  for  the  best."  Travellers  not 
a  few  in  writing  of  the  Oriental  races  either  fall  into 
ecstasies  over  their  picturesqueness  or  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme  and  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  few  of 
them  take  baths,  forgetting  that  to  the  cultured  Ori- 
ental the  Englishman  seems  wanting  in  cleanliness 
and  careless  of  ablutions  which  to  them  are  all 
essential,  and  so  on  both  sides  the  same  misapprehen- 
sion grows. 

Mr.  Bensusan  dwells  on  their  mental  and  their  moral 
qualities,  and  neither  takes  them  simply  as  blots  of  colour 
in  a  panorama,  or  as  miserable,  degraded  wretches,  but 
as  men.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  so  uncommon  that  by 
it  alone  his  book  becomes  one  of  the  most  worth  read- 
ing which  have  been  written  on  Morocco,  and  that 
although  he  seems  to  have  little  acquaintanceship  with 
Arabic  and  no  special  knowledge  of  the  East.  In  books 
of  travel,  as  a  general  rule,  humour  and  wit  (though  i 
none  too  common),  observation,  accuracy  and  even  style, 
are  often  stultified  by  narrowness  of  outlook,  which 
gives  an  air  as  if  a  man  in  looking  through  a  telescope  j 
should  strive,  whilst  gazing  at  a  distant  object,  to 
preserve  the  atmosphere  and  the  perspective  of  his  I 
unaided  eye  and  natural  retina.  Not  though  that  the 
writer  is  deficient  in  a  certain  (I  had  almost  written 
"pawky")  humour  almost  Scottish  in  its  dryness,  as 
when  meeting  an  emissary  of  the  Pretender  Bu-Amara 
by  a  well,  on  his  way  to  preach  the  principles  of  his 
master,  he  observes,  "  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hands 
.  .  .  but  the  burden  was  not  enough  to  trouble  him  ". 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  chief  reason  why 
the  Oriental  is  more  free  from  care  than  is  the  Western 
is  that  his  life  does  not  oppress  him  nearly  so  much, 
perhaps  because  his  property  is  not  so  well  secured  to 
him,  and  thus  it  may  be  that  good  laws  and  well- 
administered  governments  are  really  but  a  curse. 

This  is  the  note  of  all  the  book,  that  perhaps  the  i 
Oriental  in  his  indifference  to  life  and  property  may 
have  taken  a  better  way  to  happiness  than  we,  the  j 
chosen  of  the  Lord,  have  done.  But  let  not  the  reader 
think  the  author  is  the  least  blind  to  the  defects  of 
Orientals  and  of  Moors.  Perhaps,  being  descended 
of  Oriental  folk  himself,  he  sees  more  clearly  than 
a  Kelto-Saxon  could,  into  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Oriental  mind  and  recognises  with  his  head  that 
El  Mogreb  is  doomed,  whilst  with  his  heart  he  wishes 
(as  all  who  love  the  country  must  wish)  that  the  old 
order  should  endure. 

Strange,  in  Morocco  and  in  Turkey  and  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  same  kidnev,  that  the  touring  strangrer  is 
the  loudest  in  the  cry  for  change,  and  for  immediate 
moral  sanitation,  after  the  school  of  Wall  Street  and 
Mark  Lane.    For  him  all  is  abomination,   and  he  is 
certain   that  the  Moors   or  Turks   are  willing,  one 
and   all,    to    become    British    subjects,    elect  their 
County   Councillors,    wear   shoddy  clothes,  and  rub 
their  stomachs  when  they  see  the  Union  Jack.  Those 
who  know  more  about  the  places — and  it  is  proof  con-  j 
elusive  that  a  certain  school  of  Anglo-Indians  think  the  | 
same  of  India — opine  that  strive  as  best  we  may  by 
purifying  justice,  making  both  life  and  property  secure, 
teaching  our  faith  and  our  morality,  and  putting  down 
good  drains,  we  do  not  add  a  tittle  to  the  Oriental's  j 
joy  of  life.    If  this  is  so,  the  present  book  has  been  by 
no  means  writ  in  vain,  and  so  I  take  my  leave  of  it,  | 
begging  the  casual  reader  to  mark  and  learn  some 
interesting  facts  about  a  country  which,  almost  alone  of  I 
all  the  countries  in  the  world  except  Arabia,  has  pre- 
served the  life  intact,  as  it  is  set  down  in  the  great 
chronicles  of  Arab  and  of  Jewish  life,  that  we  hold 
sacred.  R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham. 


LATEST  DISCOVERIES  AT  SUSA.*— II. 

1WT  OST  of  the  minor  bronzes  found  during  the  last 

campaign  are  votive  offerings  of  which  I  shall  j 

have  a  word  to  say  afterwards,  but  they  do  not  differ  J 

essentially  in  style  or  workmanship  from  the  ones  dis-  j 

covered  at  Sirpourla  (Tell-Loh),  and  other  places  in  j 
Chaldasa  or  Assyria.     An  exception   must  be  made 

for  a  small  vase  in  "repousse"  work,  unique  of  its  j 

*  See  Saturday  Review,  15  October,  p.  485.  1 


kind,  which  affords  another  interesting  illustration  of 
Elamite  craft.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  tumbler,  adorned 
with  a  double  frieze  of  animals, — four  reclining  oxen  on 
the  upper  zone,  the  same  number  of  walking  wild  asses 
on  the  lower  one — all  wonderfully  natural,  and  full  of 
life.  The  technique  is  very  peculiar,  the  heads  and  necks 
of  the  animals  projecting  in  high  relief,  whilst  their 
legs  and  backs  are  in  low  relief,  with  chased  details. 
The  bottom  of  the  tumbler  is  decorated  underneath 
with  fine  chased  interlacings.  The  vase  is  a  master- 
piece of  skill, — but  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the 
details,  the  ensemble  has  a  rather  queer  and  unpleasant 
appearance  :  it  lacks  that  perfect  harmony  of  form,  and: 
subordination  of  the  details  to  the  whole,  which  cha- 
racterise Greek  art  even  at  such  an  earl)-  period  as 
what  we  call  the  Mycenean  Age,  and  of  which  we  have 
such  magnificent  examples  in  the  golden  cups  from 
Vaphion. 

No  less  characteristic  than  the  large  bronzes  of  the 
very  high  standard  which  Elamite  art  and  craft  had 
reached  towards  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  second' 
millennium  B.C.  are  two  monumental  reclining  lions  in 
light  green  enamelled  baked  clay,  the  one  larger  than 
nature,  the  other  about  life-size,  both  found  among  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  In-Shushinak.  Nothing  but  the 
heads  and  necks,  with  the  breasts,  fore-paws  and  some 
fragments  of  the  backs,  has  been  recovered,  but  (the 
remnants  of  the  pedestal  on  which  the  figures  rested 
show  that  they  must  have  been  entire.  They  are 
magnificent  examples  of  animal  representation,  full  of 
style  and  nobleness  ;  like  Queen  Napir  asu's  bronze 
statue  they  are  no  less  remarkable  from  a  technical  than 
from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  constituting  as  they  do  by 
far  the  largest  specimens  of  antique  enamelled  ware 
ever  brought  to  light.  The  eyes  are  formed  by  inlaid 
pebbles  with  enamelled  balls. 

The  process  of  enamelling  baked  clay  must  have 
been  quite  current  at  Shushan  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  millennium  B.C.,  as  shown  by  the  enamelled 
bricks  bearing  the  name  of  King  Shilhak  In-Shushinak, 
of  which  a  quantity  have  been  found. 

To  the  same  branch  of  industrial  craft  belongs  the 
more  refined  process  of  glazed  stoneware  (gres  emaille), 
which  makes  its  appearance  a  little  later,  and  of  which 
many  fine  specimens  have  been  recovered.  The  two 
more  curious  and  interesting  ones  are  moveable  head-  - 
gears,  originally  destined  to  be  put  on  statues  ;  the 
smaller  one,  which  could  only  have  fitted  a  statuette 
about  one-third  of  life-size,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
wig,  or  rather  of  a  low  helmet,  meant  to  cover  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  whilst  the  larger  one  represents 
a  sort  of  huge  spherical  bonnet  or  cap,  flattened  down 
at  the  top,  and  must  have  adorned  a  big  statue.  Both 
are  studded  all  over  with  bronze  nails  which  in  the 
case  of  the  small  helmet  are  still  covered  by  a  thin 
gold  leaf. 

With  the  exception  of  two  reclining  lions,  of  a  rather 
archaic  and  conventional  style,  found  about  five  feet 
lower  than  the  enamelled  ones,  nothing  but  frag- 
ments of  larger  works  of  sculpture  in  stone  was  un- 
earthed last  winter.  The  minor  ones  include  an 
interesting  series  of  "  kudurrus "  or  land-marks,  of 
the  "  caillou  Michaux  "  type,  bearing  the  ordinary  im- 
precations against  trespassers,  with  the  usual  repre- 
sentations of  the  gods  and  demons  invoked  in  the 
imprecations.  None  of  these  sculptures  can  be  re- 
ferred specially  to  Elamite  art,  the  inscriptions  being 
all  in  some  Semitic  dialect  of  the  time  of  the  Kassite 
rule  over  Babylonia  and  adjacent  countries  (from  about 
1500  to  1 160  B.C.).  The  greater  part  of  them,  including 
a  headless  statuette  in  diorite  of  the  time  of  Gudea 
(and  thus  more  than  a  thousand  years  older  than  the 
ones  bearing  Kassite  inscriptions)  are  again  trophies  ot 
war  brought  home  by  King  Shutruk-Nahhunte. 

Whilst  most  of  the  larger  monuments  have  been 
mutilated,  broken  to  pieces  or  carried  away  during  the 
sack  of  Shushan  by  Assurbanipal,  an  immense  quantity 
of  smaller  ones,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  artistic 
and  archaeological  value,  did  happily  escape  the  greedy 
vandalism  of  the  Assyrians,  being  buried  in  the  beaten 
clay  which  formed  the  foundations  of  the  destroyed, 
temples  and  shrines.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
habit,  common  to  all  the  peoples  of  Mesopotamia,  to 
throw  >  offerings  in  this   clay — whilst  still   fresh  and. 
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before  it  was  covered  over  by  the  slabs  on  which 
the  walls  rested — in  order  to  propitiate  the  gods. 
When  the  buildings  were  restored,  renewed,  or 
enlarged,  the  previous  offerings  were  carefully  col- 
lected and  added  to  the  new  ones.  Thanks  to  this 
pious  custom,  the  foundations  of  the  big  temple  of 
Shushan,  dedicated  to  the  great  god  In  Shushinak, 
with  shrines  to  all  the  minor  deities,  yielded  last 
season  an  invaluable  gathering  of  minor  works  of  art 
and  craft  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  descriptions,  from  the 
most  costly  votive  offerings  in  gold,   silver,  bronze, 

•  or  precious  stones,  down  to  the  humblest  and 
plainest  trinkets,  including  even  games  and  children's 
toys.  They  number  several  thousands,*  and  cover  a 
period  of  nearly  a  millennium  and  a  half  :  to  note  them 
in  detail  would  take  a  volume,  and  I  must  restrict 
myself  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  articles,  begin- 
ning with  the  inscribed  ones,  which  supply  us  with 
chronological  data  for  the  whole  find. 

The  Anzanite  text  of  King  Shilhak  In  Shushinak 
referred  to  in  my  previous  article,  mentions  only 
Elamite  lords  and  kings  amongst  the  early  contri- 
butors to  the  making  of  the  big  temple,  whilst  the 
dedicatory  inscription  in  Semitic  language,  recovered 
from  the  foundations,  carries  us  back  to  the  time  when 
Shushan  was  still  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  first  kings 

>  of  Ur.  This  new  text  repeats  itself  word  for  word  on 
the  two  bronze  "foundation  nails  "t  in  the  shape  of 
figures  carrying  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  on  the 
two  accompanying  square  tablets  of  dark-grey  ala- 

T>aster,+  which  were  intended  to  record  the  foundation 
or  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  were  laid  down,  not 
in  the  clay  itself,  like  the  bulk  of  the  offerings,  but  in 
a  special  niche  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose  underneath 

'the   slabs— according  to  the   general  use  in  similar 

,  cases.    It  must  be  interpreted  as  follows  : — 

To  Shushinak  his  king,§ 
Dunghi,  the  mighty  hero, 
king  of  Ur, 

king  of  Sumer  and  Accad, 
A-ar  lil-shu,  [| 
his  beloved  temple, 
has  built. 

On  a  thin  pierced  cylinder  of  red  carnelian,  found  in 
sthe  same  niche,  one  reads  : — 

to  Nin-Gal  f 
his  mother, 
Dunghi 

god  of  his  country, 
king  of  Ur, 

king  of  the  four  regions, 

for  his  life, 

has  devoted  (this). 

King  Dunghi,  who  thus  appears  as  the  early  builder 
and  dedicator  of  the  temple,  ruled  over  Ur  and  adjacent 
countries  some  time  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
third  millennium  b.c.  He  is  anterior  to  Idadu  I.  who 
.heads  Shilhak  In  Shushinak's  list,  and  whom  in  my 
first  article  I  erroneously  placed,  through  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  in  the  fourth  millennium  b.c,  instead  of  in  the 
■  second  half  of  the  third. 

The  only  inscribed  articles  recovered  from  the  founda- 
tions, outside  the  dedicatory  niche,  are  a  pierced  onyx 
scarabeoid  bearing  the  name  of  the  Kassite  Babylonian 
<king  Kurigalzu,  who  reduced  Elam  under  Babylon's 


*  There  are  about  190  articles  in  gold,  and  1,000  in  silver  ;  the 
-ones  in  bronze— in  hard  or  precious  stones,  such  as  carnelian,  lapis- 
lazuli,  onyx,  rock-crystal,  &c. — in  ivory  or  bone — in  limestone,  terra- 
cotta, or  enamelled  paste,  iVc,  are  simply  countless. 

t  Height  10^  inches.  Similar  foundation  or  dedicatory  nails  -  and 
some  of  different  patterns— have  been  discovered  in  the  foundations 
of  most  of  the  temples  excavated  in  Mesopotamia.  The  ones  repre- 
senting figures  carrying  hampers  are  very  likely  symbolical  of  a  cere- 
mony akin  to  our  "  laying  the  first  stone,"  in  which  the  founder  or 
dedicator  himself  carried  the  first  hamper  of  clay. 

1  2-36  x  236  inches. 

§  This  inscription  and  the  following  one  are  not  published  vet  :  I 
•owe  their  communication  and  interpretation  to  the  kindness  of  Father 
Scheil. 

||  "  A-ar  lil-shu  "  is  the  name  of  the  temple  :  the  meaning  of  the 
ideograms  forming  this  name  is  still  uncertain. 

•j  Nin-Gal  =  the  Great  Lady,  is  the  name  of  the  goddess  of  fecunditv, 
ithe  prototype  of  the  "  Great  Mother  "  in  later  Oriental  and  Greco- 
Oriental  religions. 


I  dominion  towards  1400  B.C., — two  thin  fragmentary 
golden  tablets,  with  incomplete  texts,  and  a  good  many 
:  cylinder-shaped  seals,  also  of  the  time  of  the  Kassite 
kings,  whose  rule  over  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia 
I  extended  till  1160  B.C.,  when  they  were  overthrown  by 
1  the  great  Elamite  conqueror  Shutruk-Xahhunte. 

We  have  thus  two  extreme  dates,  viz.  2600  B.C.  (the 
approximate  date  of  King  Dunghi)  and  nfx>  B.C. — 
'  between  which  most  of  the  offerings  must  be  placed  ; 
j  some  of  them  however  may  be  anterior  to  the  earlier  of 
1  these  dates,  and  some  posterior  to  the  later  one,  as  the 
j  temple  must  have   existed   before    Dunghi,— and  as 
i  Shutruk    Nahhunte    and    his    successors,  principally 
Shilhak  In  Shushinak,  did  not  cease  to  keep  it  in  good 
order  and  add  to  it. 

The  cylinders  and  the  more  important  offerings  were 
invariably  found  underneath  slabs  supporting  corners 
where  the  walls  of  the  upper  building  met  :  one  of 
these  spots  in  particular  has  yielded  a  real  treasure, 
gathered  together  within  an  area  of  a  few  square  feet, 
and  comprising  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  jewelry  yet 
recovered  at  Shushan.  The  finest  of  all  is  a  small 
sceptre  *  of  grey  schist  with  a  gold  mounting  in  the 
shape  of  a  lion's  head  of  the  most  refined  art  and 
exquisite  workmanship.  Next  come  two  statuettes, t  one 
in  gold,  the  other  in  silver,  both  solid,  on  square  bronze 
pedestals,  forming  pendants  and  representing  most  likely 
divinities  :  the  figures  are  standing,  the  right  arm  being 
j  extended,  and  the  hand  raised  as  if  blessing ;  the 
j  golden  one  carries  a  kid,  the  silver  one  a  lamb  on  its 
left  arm.  They  are  naked  down  to  the  waist  and 
tattooed  all  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body  with  small 
stars  indicating  their  divine  nature  ;  they  wear  their 
hair  in  a  net  coming  down  from  under  a  double  diadem, 
and  have  long  beards,  the  moustache  being  oddly 
divided  on  each  side  in  three  curled  horns.  Their  only 
garment  is  a  long  skirt  terminated  below  by  a  broad 
fringe  from  under  which  the  feet  appear.  The  work- 
manship, somewhat  different  from  the  one  of  the 
sceptre,  and  more  archaic  in  style,  is  equally  perfect 
and  highly  finished,  the  most  minute  details  being 
indicated  by  engraved  or  chased  lines  and  dots.  A 
serpent's  head  in  electron  with  jaws  wide  open,  and 
another  one  in  silver  with  part  of  the  neck  and  body 
preserved,  and  eyes  in  lapis-lazuli, — also  of  great 
beauty, — were  probably  tops  of  staffs  or  large  sceptres. 
Einally,  a  series  of  golden  rings  of  various  patterns 
forestalls  the  most  perfect  products  of  Etruscan  craft. 

The  extraordinary  artistic  skill  of  Elamite  operatives 
is  further  illustrated  in  the  same  gathering  by  two 
exquisite  works  in  lapis-lazuli,  viz.  a  footless  dove,  over 
four  inches  long,  studded  with  golden  nails,  and  com- 
plete with  the  exception  of  the  beak  which  was  also  in 
gold  like  the  eyes  which  still  exist — and  a  tiny  bull's 
head,  with  a  golden  suspension  ring. 

Among  the  many  statuettes  in  bronze  recovered  from 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  the  most  interesting  is  a 
bearded  figure  seated  on  a  throne  in  front  of  a  high 
screen  or  wall,  against  which  three  huge  serpents 
are  climbing  from  behind,  their  heads  overlapping  the 
screen.  The  figure  seems  to  press  another  serpent 
against  its  breast,  and  holds  its  right  hand  up,  in  the 
attitude  of  blessing  or  worshipping. 

Such  are  some  of  the  main  yields  of  last  winter's 
excavations  ;  what  the  future  still  keeps  in  store  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  up  to  now  scarcely  one-sixth 
of  the  "tell"  has  been  explored,  and  that  the  more 
ancient  portion  has  not  been  touched  yet.  Thanks  to 
M.  de  Morgan  and  his  most  able  associates, — among 
whom  Father  Scheil,  with  his  wonderful  learning  and 
stupendous  activity  in  editing  all  the  more  important 
texts  within  a  few  months  from  their  discovery,!  stands 


*  Total  length  6\  inches  :  length  of  golden  mounting  2^  inches. 

t  Height  with  the  pedestal  about  2k  inches  ;  the  golden  one  is  a 
very  little  taller  than  the  silver  one. 

J  The  7j  feet  high  obelisk- shaped  monolith,  on  the  four  sides  of 
which  Hammurabi"s  Code  is  engraved,  was  discovered  in  three  pieces, 
partly  in  December  1901  partly  in  January  1902.  Less  than  eight 
months  later,  the  whole  of  the  text,  comprising  4,000  lines  of  cunei- 
form ideograms  and  phonetic  signs, — transcribed  and  translated  by 
Father  Scheil  with  a  commentary  and  notes,  was  issued  to  the  public 
by  Ernest  Leroux,  in  the  IVth  volume  of  the  "  Memoires  de  la 
Delegation  en  Perse."'  This  breaks  the  record  of  all  publications  of  the 
kind,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  as  on  that  of  the  eminent 
1  editor. 
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prominent — a  new  chapter  has  been  opened  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  is  growing'  every  year  in  interest 
and  importance.  This  new  chapter  will  soon  be  as 
complete  as  the  ones  relating  to  Egypt,  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  promises  already  to  throw  in  time  some 
decisive  light  on  the  true  origins  of  human  civilisation. 

A.  van  Branteghem. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

IF  Rossetti  had  been  living  he  would  have  said  of 
Mr.  John's  pictures  in  the  New  English  Art  Club 
that  they  were  "  stunners  ".  No  other  word  can  give 
a  quite  adequate  idea  of  the  forthright  achievement, 
the  vital  draughtsmanship,  the  splendid  modelling,  the 
abounding  life,  of  such  heads  as  the  two  studies  from 
the  same  model  called  "  Ardour"  and  "  Dorelia  ",  the 
head  of  an  old  man,  and  the  drawing  of  "  Goton  "..  Is 
this  last  meant  to  be  a  study  for  one  of  the  least  de- 
corous heroines  of  the  Memoirs  of  Casanova?  There 
is  a  Goton  there,  certainly  unforgettable,  who  may 
perhaps  have  sat,  in  Mr.  John's  unhesitating  head,  for 
this  brilliant  drawing.  But  the  name,  however  charac- 
teristic, means  little  enough  in  such  painter's  work  as 
this,  snatched  straight  from  nature.  Its  appeal  is  direct 
and  final. 

Mr.  John  is  already,  I  suppose,  known  to  everyone 
who  cares  for  such  matters  as  a  great  draughtsman  ; 
he  here  shows  himself,  and  for  the  first  time,  as  one 
who  is  capable  of  becoming  a  great  painter.  The 
pictures  of  his  which  I  have  seen  till  now  were  ob- 
viously experimental,  and  none  of  them  quite  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  the  drawings.  But  in  the  three  paint- 
ings I  have  named,  and  in  the  half-length  portrait 
called  "  Carlotta  ",  which  one  would  imagine  to  have 
led  up  to  them,  not  without  a  slight  hesitation  by  the 
way,  there  is  mastery,  and,  in  the  heads,  an  in- 
tensity of  characterisation  which  goes  further  than 
any  of  the  rapid  summaries  of  the  drawings,  and 
seems  to  be  wrung  out  of  the  features  by  an  act 
of  violence.  In  the  set  grimace  of  the  "Dorelia" 
and  in  the  gaily  diabolical  suction  of  the  eyes 
and  cheeks  in  the  "Ardour"  there  is  something  which 
gives  grandeur  to  vulgarity.  They  are  set  there  with 
a  kind  of  angry  indifference,  which  is  part  of  the 
humour  of  young  strength  ;  and  they  cry  out  against 
the  dolls  of  all  the  studios.  There  is  in  them  nothing 
but  sound  work,  work  done  with  a  wise  simplicity  and 
economy  of  means  ;  there  is  absolutely  no  display, 
nothing  that  calls  off  the  attention  from  a  single 
downright  aim  ;  they  may  be  said  to  imply  a  hatred  of 
the  pretty  and  the  ordinary,  but  do  no  more  than  imply 
it  ;  there  is,  in  short,  only  a  hand  firmly  and  copiously 
at  work  in  obedience  to  a  firm  and  copious  will  to  see. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  exhibition  is  certainly  the 
affirmation  of  the  talent  of  Mr.  John,  because  Mr. 
John  is  a  new  man  ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  other 
pictures  which  come  only  next  to  his  in  their  arresting 
power.     In    Mr.  Sargent's    acceptance  of  material, 
of  anything  to  try  his  hand  on,  there  is  none  of  the 
conviction  which  seems  to  clench  itself  with  an  oath  in 
the  pictures  of  Mr.  John.    But  how  his  two  canvases 
live  !    In  the  "Sketch  "  a  jaunty  and  insolent  person, 
dressed  with  ostentatious  inattention,  setting  his  heels 
hard  on  the  floor,  and  facing  close  scrutiny  with  his 
hat  crushed  defiantly  upon  his  head,  not  only  jumps,  as 
the  phrase  is,  out  of  the  canvas,  but  seems  to  jump 
literally  in  it.     It  is  the  equivalent  in  paint  of  the  art  of 
Mr.  Kipling  when  it  is  most  vigorous,  rapid,  and,  in 
the  - manner  of  a  searchlight,  searching.    Part  of  its 
aim  is  to  startle,  and  it  startles  ;  part,  to  give  you, 
without  selection,  a  handful  of  life,  and  life  moves  to 
you,  as  your  eye  receives  it.    The  "  Studio"  is  a  small 
picture  very  cunningly  composed,  an  aspect  caught  on 
the  cross  with  a  luck  which  is  no  doubt  mere  skill. 
The  man,  the  character  of  his  attitude,  the  angle  of  the 
small  room,  with  the  bed,  the  sprawling  sheets,  the 
coloured  sketches  tossed  hither  and  thither,  the  tilt  of 
the  canvas  across  the  bed,  the  picture  still  wet  on  the 
canvas  :  all  this  is  rendered  with  a  direct,  accidental 
art  which  lassoes  things  seen  and  drags  them  violently 
whither  it  will.    And  it  has  not  only  skill  but  beauty,  a 
sense  of  what  is  actually  beautiful  in  casual  things  seen 


anywhere,  under  the  natural  magic  of  light.  It  is  a 
momentary  escape,  into  liberty  and  the  private  lust  of 
the  eyes,  of  the  painter  of  imperial  portraits. 

After  these  pictures,  which  all  assert  themselves,  and 
force  you  to  stop  before  them,  there  is  a  picture  that 
draws  you  towards  it  by  a  different  kind  of  attrac- 
tion. Mr.  Rothenstein's  "  Deserted  Quarry  "  is  the 
finest  picture  he  has  yet  painted,  and  deserves  the 
praise  that  was  given  to  his  "Talmud  School"  of 
last  year,  when  he  was  but  feeling  his  way  towards 
this  more  definitely  achieved  result.  Here,  at  last,  he 
has  rendered,  in  his  careful  and  deliberate  way,  an 
aspect  which  has  given  up  its  beauty  to  him,  reluctantly 
but  almost  completely.  The  design  is  curiously 
original,  and  there  is  a  brooding  quality,  an  emotion 
made  directly  out  of  this  great  angle  of  black  beams 
against  the  upper  rocks  and  the  sky,  the  shapes  of  the 
rocks,  precise  and  yet  mysterious,  the  dark  rich 
colours  retreating  uneasily  into  the  shadow  from  the 
lighted  foreground  ;  there  is  a  bare  and  solemn  poetry 
in  it,  as  of  a  crabbed  and  coloured  lyric  of  Donne. 
Only  the  technique  still  remains  not  wholly  in  keeping' 
with  the  conception  ;  as  in  the  picture  of  last  year,  but 
not  so  painfully,  there  is  a  gloss  which  does  not  quite 
allow  that  conception  to  achieve  itself  in  any  real 
capture  of  the  texture  of  natural  things. 

It  is  here,  in  precisely  this  capture,  and  often  in  so 
little  beyond  it,  that  Mr.  Steer's  strength  lies.  His 
"Storm"  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  three  pictures 
which  he  exhibits,  and,  in  the  fierce  sky  and  suddenly 
revealed  foreground,  in  the  lonely  and  resistant  tree 
standing  like  a  tower  on  the  edge  of  the  thunder-cloud* 
there  is  a  sense  of  awe,  a  rendering  of  the  temperament,, 
and  not  only  the  texture,  of  a  landscape,  which  is  re- 
markable in  his  work.  The  water-colour  drawing  of 
"  Hardshaw  Scar"  has  scarcely  less  force  in  its  grip 
of  an  aspect.  But  the  "  Twilight  ",  a  landscape  against 
a  warm  sky  which  is  reminiscent  of  more  things  than 
nature,  is,  while  being  a  capably  painted  picture, 
no  more  than  the  equivalent  of  what  in  litera- 
ture would  be  second-rate  poetry  :  it  reveals  no 
individuality,  is  no  new  reading  of  nature,  as  the 
"  Storm  ",  in  its  own  way,  certainly  is.  The  "  Portrait 
in  Black  "  loses  by  being  set  but  a  frame's  length  from 
Mr.  John's  half-length  of  "Carlotta".  There  is  a 
marvel  of  a  gilt  cane  chair,  a  lovely  curtain,  a  black 
dress  painted  as  cleverly  as  the  black  domino  of  last 
year  ;  and  beyond,  nothing.  Now  a  portrait,  even  if 
it  be  no  more  than  the  study  of  a  model,  and  part  of  a 
study  of  light  and  texture,  should  be,  first  of  all,  a. 
portrait  ;  especially  when  the  head  is  treated,  as  it  is 
here,  at  least  as  minutely  as  any  part  of  the  properties. 
Yet  this  head  is  inane,  not  because  the  model  may 
have  had  an  inane  face,  but  because  Mr.  Steer  has 
copied  her  face  as  if  he  were  copying  a  chair,  and  with 
less  sympathy  for  the  meaning  of  her  eyes  and  mouth 
than  for  the  actual  pattern  of  the  chair  upon  which 
she  sits.  Turn  from  this  study  of  a  woman  to  the 
study  of  a  woman  by  Mr.  John  which  hangs  beside  it, 
and  notice,  in  not  the  most  startling  of  Mr.  John's 
paintings  of  life,  how  much  more  there  is  in  this  look, 
gesture,  attitude,  in  the  whole  person  sitting  there  ; 
notice  how  freely  she  breathes,  and  how  the  other  sits 
and  holds  her  breath  to  be  looked  at. 

Among  the  other  portraits  here  M.  Jacques  Blanche's 
picture  of  Mr.  Charles  Shannon  and  Mr.  Ricketts  is  a 
brilliant  improvisation,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
I  contrast  with  the  carefully  elaborated  study  of  the  same 
models  by  Mr.  Shannon  himself,  in  the  New  Gallery. 
A  similar  contrast  might  be  made  between  Mr.  Walter 
I  Sickert's  portrait  of  Mr.  Zangwill  and  a  portrait  in  the 
New  Gallery  of  another  novelist,  Anthony  Hope,  by  Mr. 
Glazebrook.  Both  are  symbols  as  well  as  portraits  : 
Anthony  Hope  is  discovered  sitting  very  large  and  con- 
spicuous in  the  corner  of  an  attenuated  Hyde  Park,  and 
Mr.  Zangwill  is  darkly  revealed,  a  satire  or  an  enigma, 
looming  against  an  exactly  rendered  slab  of  walls  and 
windows  in  the  Ghetto  of  Venice.  But  Mr.  Sickert's 
is  not  only  the  better  picture,  but  the  better  joke  ;  for 
he  alone  sees  the  fun  of  it.  Fun  less  sly,  more  fantastic 
and  uproarious,  is  to  be  found  in  the  out-of-door  freak 
of  a  painter  of  interiors,  Mr.  Orpen,  who,  in  his  "  Im- 
provisation on  an  Organ  ",  is  seen  for  once,  with  an 
almost  exaggerated  sense  of  relief,  kicking  up  his 
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heels,  metaphorically  speaking-,  in  a  very  droll  company, 
swept  together  out  of  Goya,  Watteau,  and  other  puppet- 
shows,  in  an  atmosphere  obviously  of  no-man's-land, 
but  at  least  outside  the  severe  window  or  up  the  re- 
stricted chimney  of  his  habitual  pictures. 

But  I  find  myself  exhausting  my  space  sooner  than 
my  notes,  or  I  should  have  something  to  say,  even 
after  what  was  said  so  sufficiently  in  these  columns 
last  week,  of  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone's  architectural  draw- 
ings, which  are  to  be  seen  to  at  least  as  much  advan- 
tage here  as  in  the  Society  of  Twelve.  They  are 
precise,  yet  strangely  imaginative,  visions  of  some  of 
the  familiar  shapes  of  London  :  the  lovely  lattice-work 
of  scaffolding,  the  dreary  hallucination  of  the  tall  and 
narrow  backs  of  houses,  the  meanness  and  menace  of 
Newgate  and  a  disturbed  street  at  dawn.  These  hold 
their  own  even  among  the  living  people  of  Mr.  John, 
and  beside  the  best  of  the  water-colours,  in  which 
another  aspect  of  things  is  evoked,  as  in  the  sketches 
of  Mr.  Tonks  and  Mr.  MacColl  ;  both  of  whom,  in  what 
is  best  in  each,  show  something  of  the  subtle  influence, 
certainly  for  good,  of  the  silken  chronicler  of  "dainty 
rogues  in  porcelain  ",  that  painter  of  genius,  Charles 
Conder.  Arthur  Svmons. 


GROVE  AND  HIS  DICTIONARV. 

EVERYTHING  written  by  Mr.  J.  A.  F.  Maitland 
reminds  me  irresistibly  of  the  schoolboy's  essay  on 
snakes.  "This  intelligent  beast  unfortunately  lacks 
the  power  of  speech,  but  communicates  with  its  fellows 
by  making  signs  with  its  legs."  A  consummate  master 
of  the  inept,  he  has  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  non 
sequitur  and  other  similar  devices  fairly  earned  for 
himself  an  honourable  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
"The  Musician's  Pilgrimage"  was  eminently  school- 
boyish  in  idea  as  well  as  in  execution.  When  he  took 
upon  himself  to  doctor  Purcell  he  wrote  an  article  to 
explain  that  while  he  had  made  no  alterations  he  had 
made  five ;  and  my  readers  may  remember  that  I 
pointed  out  that  he  had  made  more.  He  wrote  the 
harpsichord  parts  for  "  King  Arthur  ",  and  Richter  had 
to  tell  Dolmetsch  to  rewrite  them.  When  Joachim 
had  played  distressingly  out  of  tune  the  "Times" 
spoke  of  his  perfect  intonation.  And  a  recent  account 
of  English  music  bore  every  sign  of  being  written  out 
of  prejudices  and  petulance.  I  do  not  say  Mr. 
Maitland  is  prejudiced  or  petulant :  I  do  say  his  book 
was. 

It  was  therefore  with  something  like  consternation 
that  I  learnt  of  Mr.  Maitland's  intention  of  supervising 
a  new  edition  of  Sir  George  Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music.  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  let  me  say 
at  once  that  so  far  my  apprehensions  seem  to  have 
been  unfounded.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  infallible 
human  encyclopaedia,  and  it  may  be  my  own  fault  that 
I  have  found  no  actual  errors  in  the  first  volume,*  now 
before  me.  Anyhow,  mistakes  and  misprints  are  not 
to  be  lit  on  by  merely  seeking  for  them  :  one  finds  them 
only  too  readily  when  one  has  occasion  to  make  serious 
use  of  a  dictionary.  So  far  this  part  of  the  work  seems 
to  me  admirably  done.  In  another  respect  it  is  ad- 
mirably done.  I  expected  to  find  petty  spite,  narrow- 
ness, unreasonable  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Maitland's 
own  friends,  undue  depreciation  of  those  who  are 
not  his  friends — not  of  the  community  of  Kensington 
Gore  ;  and  here  I  have  been  agreeably  disappointed. 
To  be  sure,  I  do  not  see  why  a  column  should  be 
devoted  to  a  young  man,  Dohnanyi,  while  Dolmetsch, 
a  musician  of  European  reputation,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  man  living  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  old 
music,  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  This  is  a  loss  not 
to  Dolmetsch  but  to  the  Dictionary,  and  Mr.  Maitland 
will  do  well  to  refute  any  charges  of  personal  prejudice 
by  giving  some  account  of  Dolmetsch's  magnificent 
labours  in  an  appendix. 

It  is  imperative  that  a  new  edition  of  so  gigantic  a 
work  as  Grove's  Dictionary  should  be  as  nearly  perfect 
as  possible.  It  is  its  originator's  best  title  to  fame  and 
all  additions  and  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 


*  "Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians."  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Fuller  Maitland.    London:  Macmillan.    1904.   £1  is.  net. 


spirit  of  its  originator.  It  is  now  twenty-six  yeart> 
since  the  first  part  appeared.  As  Mr.  Maitland  points 
out  in  his  preface,  the  thing  grew  enormously  under 
Grove's  fingers,  and  in  the  end  all  proportion  was  lost  : 
three  great  articles,  those  by  Grove  on  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn  and  Schubert,  overshadow  everything  in. 
the  book,  and  Bach  was  given  the  most  meagre  treat- 
ment. Also,  since  1878  many  things  have  happened 
in  music,  and  if  the  Dictionary  was  to  hold  its  own 
and  remain  a  useful  work  of  reference  for  musicians 
and  the  general  reader,  it  was  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  later  men  and  later  compositions.  Grove 
himself  was  aware  of  this  and  to  the  last  went 
on  accumulating  material  for  a  new  edition.  It  is  a 
pity  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it  himself,  for  such 
editors  are  not  common.  Indeed  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  anyone  living  who  could  plan  and  carry  out  a  huge 
work  like  the  Dictionary  with  the  same  breadth  and  the 
same  attention  to  minute  detail.  He  had  no  prejudices. 
Devoted  to  the  classical  composers,  a  worshipper  of 
Mendelssohn,  he  yet  allowed  all  other  musicians,  even 
Wagner,  to  be  treated  fairly  and  sympathetically.  His 
own  contributions,  left  untouched  by  Mr.  Maitland,  are 
models  of  temperate  enthusiasm  and  accurate  know- 
ledge. He  always  protested  that  he  was  not  a  musician, 
and  I  suppose  that  in  a  sense  he  was  not  ;  but  for  the 
purpose  he  was  very  much  better  than  most  musicians. 
Myself,  I  never  detected  any  flaw  in  his  knowledge,  for 
I  do  not  count  his  use,  for  instance,  of  the  word 
"  tremolo  "  as  an  actual  mistake — it  was  simply  a  rather 
slack  use  of  terms.  He  gathered  round  him  a  host  of 
contributors  of  the  first  rank,  a  host  such  as  would  be 
very  difficult  to  find  at  the  present  day.  It  is  startling 
to  find  how  many  of  them  have  died  since  1878.  With- 
out their  names  Mr.  Maitland's  list  would  be  a  poor 
one.  Take  out  William  Chappell,  Davison,  Grove, 
Helmore,  Hueffer,  Hopkins,  Hullah,  Ouseley,  Rim- 
bault  and  Spitta,  and  there  is  not  much  left. 

In  the  circumstances,  then,  Mr.  Maitland  has  done 
very  well.  He  himself  cannot  hope  to  equal  Grove, 
with  his  energy,  patience  and  catholicity  of  taste  ;  his 
knowledge  is  not  as  complete  as  Grove's,  nor  his  com- 
mand of  the  pen.  Grove  was  not  a  literary  writer,  but 
every  sentence  is  clear,  forcible  and  instinct  with  his 
own  cheeriness.  Mr.  Maitland,  either  from  lack  of 
energy  or  from  fear  of  becoming  vulgar,  tends  always 
to  the  namby-pamby.  Still,  the  essay  on  Brahms  is 
reasonable,  also  those  on  Dvorak  and  Elgar.  I  hardly 
know  what  dithyrambs  we  may  not  get,  when  we 
arrive  at  letters  S  and  P,  about  Stanford  and  Parry  ;  but 
sufficient  unto  the  volume  is  the  evil  thereof,  and  we  will 
wait  and  not  prophesy.  Mr.  F.  G.  Edwards'  "  Bach  " 
is  a  poor  performance.  Read  Grove's  "Beethoven", 
then  turn  to  the  "  Bach  "  and  you  will  assuredly 
wonder  why  it  was  thought  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
"Leipzig  cantor"  at  all  if  more  space  could  not  be 
afforded  nor  more  musicaHntelligence  be  brought  to  the 
task.  On  the  whole  the  old  articles  remain  the  best. 
I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  fresh  edition,  for  the 
editor  has  certainly  done  what  he  could  according  to 
his  lights  :  I  merely  record  an  unmistakable  fact. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Grove  that  he  never  indulged 
in  vapid  anecdotage.  When  he  related  a  story  it  was 
always  to  illustrate  some  important  point  about  the 
person  of  whom  he  was  writing.  He  would  have 
scorned  such  a  compilation  as  that  made  by  Mr. 
Crowest  which  I  discussed  recently.  He  knew  how 
these  stories  were  invented  ;  years  ago,  if  my  memory 
does  not  play  me  false,  he  wrote  in  some  magazine  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  a  piano  piece  known  as  the 
"  Dream  of  S.  Jerome  ",  described  as  being  by 
Beethoven,  which  it  was  not.  He  would  laugh,  were 
he  alive  to-day,  at  the  stories  invented  by  a  New 
York  paper  and  allowed  to  go  the  rounds  of  the 
world's  press — with  a  view,  apparently,  of  testing 
human  credulity — before  their  fictitious  nature  and 
their  origin  are  disclosed.  One  particularly  silly 
one  concerning  Elgar  was  gravely  reproduced  in 
a  Life  of  that  composer  a  few  months  ago.  Had  I 
printed  my  Dudelsack  without  comment  I  verily 
believe  it  would  have  gone  all  over  the  world  and 
people  would  have  written  to  this  office  asking  for 
further  information  regarding  this  young  composer.  I 
would  have  had  an  easy  victim  in  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson. 
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an  American  writer.  He  has  just  sent  out  a  book  with 
an  ambitious  title — "  Great  Composers  and  their  Work  " 
(Seeley).  I  had  thought  Mr.  Elson  was  a  serious  writer, 
and  when  1  took  up  this  book  I  was  amazed  to  find  ft  a 
mere  hodge-podge  of  all  the  inanities  disseminated  last 
.century  about  all  the  composers.  Moreover  the  idiotic 
old  stories  are  not  told  in  their  original  form.  One 
would  say  that  Mr.  Elson  had  read  Grove's  Dictionary 
when  it  first  appeared,  then  rambled  through  a  collection 
of  musical  anecdotes,  and  now  has  "  combined  the 
information "  from  an  inaccurate  memory.  I  protest 
most  emphatically  against  such  book-making.  We  are 
>wamped  in  such  stuff — drenched,  drowned  in  it  ;  and 
everyone  who  adds  to  the  loathsome  mass  is  a  sinner 
.against  art.  John  F.  Runciman. 


"THE  FLUTE  OF  PAN." 

1 THINK  that  the  best,  because  the  most  feminine, 
of  Mrs.  Craigie's  plays  was  "The  Bishop's  Move". 
•It  is  a  fault  in  her,  as  in  most  other  women  who  write, 
that  she  is  inclined  to  disdain  the  peculiar  qualities 
which  are  hers  in  virtue  of  her  sex,  and  to  hanker  after 
virile  modes.     Women  excel  men  in  quickness  and  j 
certainty  of  insight  into  the  little  recesses  of  human 
character,  and  in  quickness  and  certainty  of  observation  ! 
of  the   fine   shades   on   the  surface — observation  of 
manners,  in  fact.    Where  women  falter  is  in  the  con- 
Struction  of  frames  for  large  themes,  in  the  handling 
of  broad  motives,  in  profound  thinking,  and  so  forth.  ; 
The  slighter  a  woman's  theme,  and  the  smaller  the  I 
scale  on  which  she  treats  it,  the  more  ■satisfying  will  her 
work  be.   She  will  be  doing  what  Nature  and  the  Muse  I 
meant  her  to  do.    And  she  will  be  doing  it  better  than 
any  man  could  do  it.    All  that  is  good  in  Mrs.  Craigie's 
books  was  done  along  the  line  of  least  resistance — done 
by  Mrs.  Craigie.  All  that  does  not  seem  to  "come  off" 
was  done  with  the  striving  towards  virility — done  by 
John  Oliver  Hobbes.    In  her  plays,  as  in  her  books, 
Mrs.  Craigie  can  never  be  trusted  to  let  herself  go  all 
the  \vay  along  that  line  of  least  resistance.    Hence  the 
anomaly  that  her  most  feminine,  and  therefore  best, 
play  was  written  in  collaboration  with  a  man.  Mr. 
Murray  Carson,  having,  in  virtue  of  his  sex,  the  knack  , 
of  profound  thinking,  perceived  that  the  lighter  and 
slighter  the  theme  of  his  scenario,  the  better  would  be 
Mrs.  Craigie's  development  of  it.    Alas,  though  the 
play  was  a  subsequent  success,  the  majority  of  the 
critics  denounced  it,  in  accordance  with  their  sacred  canon 
that  to  write  a  trifle  is  to  trifle  with  the  public.     It  may 
be  assumed  that  Mrs.  Craigie,  being  a  woman,  loves  to 
be  praised,  and  hates  to  be  blamed.    And  so  she  set 
herself  to  write  a  play  which  should  not  merely  please  j 
her  by  its  inherent  manliness,  but  which  should  also 
delight  the  critics  by  its  familiarity  and  by  the  certainty  J 
that  it  was  going  to  be  popular.    Firm   and  confi-  i 
dent,  she  booked  her  passage  to  Ruritania,  pausing 
conscientiously  at  the  bookstall  to  buy  for  reference  all 
the  Ruritanian  literature  there  displayed.  Ruritania, 
she  knew,  had  long  been  the  Mecca  of  critics  and 
public  alike.    Ruritania  they  should  have  for  all  it  was  j 
worth.  The  Queen  in  all  her  loneliness  and  her  distress, 
and  the  English  gentleman  in  all  his  chivalry,  and  the  | 
Counts  and  the  Barons  and  the  Grand  Chamberlains 
and  the  Masters  of  the  Horse — nothing  should  be  left 
out.    As  a  salve  to  her  anti-romantic  conscience,  Mrs. 
Craigie,  it  seems,  took  her  theme  from  real  life.  She 
has  let  it  be  known  that  the  characters  in  her  play 
really  did — or  do — exist,  and  that  the  incidents  in  her  1 
play  really  did  happen.    This  being  so,  Ruritania  must 
certainly  appear  in   all   future  atlases  ;   for  whence 
but  from  Ruritania  could  Mrs.  Craigie  have  derived 
her   subject-matter  ?     To   me,  who   am   not  a  pub- 
lisher   of    atlases,    the    actuality    of    this  subject- 
matter  makes  no  difference  at   all.     For  me,  as  a 
critic,  the  question  is  not  whether  a  play  is  founded 
on  fact,  but  whether  It  gives  me  in  the  theatre  the 
illusion  of  truth.    Figments  may  give  me  this  illusion, 
and  facts  may  give  it  me  not.    Mrs.  Craigie's  facts 
give  it  me  not.    Nor  did  Mrs.  Craigie  intend  that  I 
should  have  it.    She  was  thinking  of  the  average  play- 
goer, w-ho  cares  not  a  fig  for  truth,  and  was  trying  to 
give  him  just  what  he  does  want— a  full,  thick  story  1 


of  coincidences  and  cross-purposes.     The  Queen  of 
Siguria  needs  a  consort.    She  loves  Lord  Feldershey, 
and  Lord    Feldershey  loves    her.     But,    in  offering- 
I  him  her  hand,  she  will  not,  by  reason  of  a  certain  pique, 
tell  him  that  she  cares  for  him.     In  real  life,  of  course,  no 
two  human  beings  who  love  each  other  can  be  together 
i  for  five  minutes  without  mutual  understanding,  even 
if  nothing  be  revealed  orally,  and  even  if  there  be 
1  a  mutual  attempt  at  concealment.    But  then,  of  how 
j  many  romances  would  our  stage  be  shorn  if  this  simple 
fact   were  regarded  !     In   the   dear   old   way  Lord 
Feldershey  goes  blundering  unconsciously  along  ;  and, 
also  in  the  dear  old  way,  his  blunder  is  corroborated  for 
him  by  an  auxiliary  blunder.     He  believes  that  the 
Queen    made   an   assignation   in   his  rooms  with  a 
man  named  Baverstock,   and   that  with  Baverstock 
she  is  in  love.     For  an  ingenious,  but  impossible, 
reason  of  delicacy,  he  does  not  ask  her  whether  this  is 
true.    In  a  later  scene,  this  auxiliary  blunder  is  itself 
corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Baverstock  on 
the  balcony  of  the  Sigurian  palace.    And,  in  case  all 
this  should  not  be  enough  to  postpone  the  embrace  of 
the  true  lovers  till  the  end  of  the   last   act,  Lord 
Feldershey  must,  in  perfect  innocence,  and  for  reasons 
over  which  he  has  no  control,  kiss  a  lady-in-waiting  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  Queen  happens  to  come  in  at 
the  door.    Such  games  of  cross-purposes  are,  as  Mrs. 
Craigie  knew,  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  public.  But,  as 
Mrs.  Craigie  did  not  realise,  they  are  not  all-sufficient 
to  the  public  if  played  on  Ruritanian  soil.    Blood  and 
thunder  must  be  there.    The  Ruritanian  soil  must  he 
steeped  in  blood,  and  must  quake  beneath  constant 
peals  of  thunder.    Alas,  these  commodities  are  not  in 
Mrs.  Craigie's  line.    With  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
she  has  to  shirk  them.    She  keeps  them  "  off".  She 
huddles  them  into  an  entr'acte.    What  does  it  profit  the 
public  to  hear  that  there  is  "  a  serious  rising  in  the  hills  " 
of  Siguria  ?  Show  them  that  rising.    What  comfort  for 
them  is  there  in  hearing  that  Lord  Feldershey  has  covered 
himself  with  glory  by  the  skill  and  bravery  with  which 
he  has  quelled  that  rising?    He  must  be  seen  in  the 
act  of  covering  himself.    And  seen  he  would  have  been 
if  Mrs.  Craigie  had  been  a  man — a  man  with  a  straight- 
forward bent  to  Ruritanian  dramaturgy.    Being  herself 
— being  a  woman  with  a  subtle  and  delicate  talent  for 
realistic  comedy — she  cannot,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  refrain  from  treating  her  characters  in  a  realistic 
and  comedic  way.    But,  by  force  of  the  initial  scheme, 
her  characters  are  puppets.     Manipulate  them  never  so 
deftly,  she  cannot  put  souls  into  them — cannot  make 
them  live.    All  Mrs.  Craigie's  delicate  strokes  of  in- 
tuition and  observation  glance  vainly  off  the  crude 
material  she  has  chosen.    Vain  here,  too,  is  her  talent 
for  writing  natural  dialogue.    In  Ruritania  men  must 
shout,  and  women  must  shriek.    If  they  converse  at  a 
natural  pitch,  the  effect  is  a  sort  of  whisper.    Let  Mrs. 
Craigie's  first  excursion  to  Ruritania  be  her  last.  Let 
Mayfair  be  evermore  her  milieu,  and  femininity  un- 
abashed her  method. 

Miss  Nethersole,  as  the  Queen,  and  Mr.  Waring,  as 
Lord  Feldershey,  were  sorely  hampered  by  the  quality 
of  their  parts.  Mr.  Waring  paced  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  stage,  as  though  seeking  an  outlet  to  those 
"  hills  "  on  which  was  "the  serious  rising".  A  caged 
lion,  condemned  to  comedic  dalliance,  when  he  should 
have  been  springing  and  rending  and  roaring  for  us  in 
the  approved  Ruritanian  fashion  !  Miss  Nethersole 
fared  no  better.  The  Queen  was  supposed  to  be  a 
wayward  and  high-spirited  coquette.  But  Miss  Nether- 
sole's  art  is  of  sterner  stuff.  Strong  and  forthright  emo- 
tion is  the  line  of  her  excellence.  She  is  not  so  good  at 
indirect  half-tones.  Moreover,  she  cannot  produce  the 
illusion  of  weakness.  The  Queen  was  supposed  to  be 
weighed  down  by  sovereignty.  But  Miss  Nethersole's 
head  never  seemed  to  rest  uneasy  for  one  instant.  Try 
as  she  would,  she  could  not  but  seem  self-confident  and 
masterful.  And  yet  her  bearing  was  not  that  of  a  self- 
confident  and  masterful  queen,  exactly.  Accepting  a 
bouquet,  or  stripping  a  rope  of  pearls  from  her  neck,  or 
opening  a  sheaf  of  telegrams,  or  ordering  a  special 
train,  always  she  reminded  one  rather  of  a  great  prima 
donna.  She  was,  in  fact,  too  queenly  for  a  queen.  A 
fault  on  the  right  side  ;  but  still,  a  fault. 

Last  week  the  "Mermaid  Society"  at  the  Royalty 
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Theatre  was  performing  "The  Way  of  the  World".  1 
The  play,  as  a  play,  is,  of  course,  as  dead  as  a  door-  j 
nail — was  never,  indeed,  alive.  But  as  a  gallery  of 
characters  how  well  it  survives  !  Every  one  of  the 
many  characters  stands  out  full-bodied  and  modern, 
even  now.  And  the  dialogue — every  speech  a  sharply- 
cut  jewel — has  kept  its  radiance  as  surely  as  actual  old 
jewels  keep  theirs.  The  first  care,  in  a  performance  of 
any  play  by  Congreve,  must  be  for  the  utterance  of  the 
dialogue.  '  If  the  speeches  be  delivered  well  and  clearly, 
with  a  sense  of  their  rhythm,  with  a  sense  of 
their  classic  precision  of  phrase,  then  the  battle  is 
more  than  half-won.  Unfortunately,  these  graces 
of  elocution  are  things  which  the  modern  mime  has 
had  no  chance  of  acquiring  ;  and  most  of  the  mimes 
in  the  "Mermaid  Society"  are  young.  The  best  one 
of  these  seemed  to  be  Mr.  Nigel  Playfair,  who  played 
Witwoud  with  a  real  reverence  for  the  words  as 
words,  and  also  with  much  vivacity  and  humour.  Mrs.  j 
Theodore  Wright  was  perfect  as  Lady  Wishfort,  giving 
to  the  part  just  that  quality  of  breadth  which  is  of 
the  essence  of  a  right  interpretation  of  Congreve's 
characters.  Just  that  quality  was  lacking  in  the  pretty 
and  clever  impersonation  of  Mrs.  Millamant  by  Miss  | 
Ethel  Irving.  Next  week  this  Society  will  be  playing 
"The  Broken  Heart ".  Max  Beerbohm. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  READING  OF  UPPER-CLASS  GIRLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  November,  1904. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  correspon- 
dence in  your  columns  on  this  subject.  Since  a  personal 
instance  is  at  least  as  useful  as  some  generalisations, 
will  you  make  space  for  the  accompanying  list  copied 
from  a  memorandum-book  kept  by  my  daughter,  aged 
sixteen,  in  which  she  writes  down  the  names  of  the 
books  she  reads  in  her  spare  time  ? 

The  list  begins  last  July,  and  is  as  follows  :  "Old 
Mortality",  "The  Farringdons ",  "By  Mutual  Con- 
sent" (L.  T.  Meade),  "To  Call  Her  Mine",  "  Katherine 
Regina  ",  and  "Self  or  Bearer"  (Besant)  ;  "  Christmas 
Carol",  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  "Hypatia", 
"  Concerning-  Isabel  Carnaby  ",  "  The  Virginians  ", 
"The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer",  "The  Head  of 
the  House"  (E.  Everett-Green),  "A  Double  Thread", 
"  The  Heir-Presumptive  and  the  Heir-Apparent  ", 
"  Sesame  and  Lilies  ",  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  ". 

This  is  the  reading  of  a  thoroughly  modern  girl,  who 
plays  hockey  and  cricket  in  gymnasium  costume,  thinks 
nothing  of  an  eight  or  ten  mile  walk,  and  is  going  in 
for  the  "Senior  Cambridge"  next  month.  Dickens, 
Scott,  and  school  editions  of  Shakespeare's  plays  have 
been  her  chosen  reading  since  she  was  quite  a  little 
girl.  "  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  "  was  a 
favourite  nursery  book,  read  aloud  to  the  delight  of  the 
younger  children.  I  believe  that  good  authors  are 
more  appreciated  by  young  folks  than  their  elders 
and  preceptors  suppose,  and  would  be  still  more  so  if 
their  writings  were  not  so  often  printed  in  such  close 
type,  so  wearying  to  young  eyes,  already,  perhaps, 
tired  with  "  lessons  ". 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

A  Mother. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  NORTH   SEA  INQUIRY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
30  Sussex  Square,  Brighton,  11  November,  1904. 

Sir, — It  is  reported  though  Russia,  France,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  to  be  among  the 
five  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  that  nevertheless  this 
pseudo-play  of  "  Hamlet "  may  possibly  be  acted  without 
Hamlet,  which  here  spells  Japan. 

According  to  Russia's  special  accusations,  Japan  is 
interested,  involved  and  implicated  in  many  ways  in 
the  subjects  of  this  proposed  international  inquiry,  which 
would  be  an  absurd  "judicial  "  farce  and  frivolity  were 
Japan  excluded  from  her  legitimate  position  thereon. 
Hitherto  in  Far  Eastern  waters  Japan  has  been  more 


successful  in  military,  naval  and  fishery  matters  than 
Russia,  whose  Far  Eastern  Asiatic  Sea  fisheries  have 
long  been  worked  chiefly  by  the  Japanese,  a  nation 
which  already  employs  upwards  of  3,600,000  persons- 
in  her  aquatic  industries. 

I  am,  &c. 
J.  Lawrence-Hamilton  M.R.C.S. 


THE  TRESPASSES  OF  TO. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ottawa,  1  November,  1904. 

Sir, — -I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  unduly  pertinacious- 
if  I  return  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  the  word 
"  averse  "  and  its  construction.  You  say  it  would  be. 
slovenly  to  use  "averse"  in  the  sense  of  "hostile". 
What  I  said  in  my  letter  of  26  September  was  that  the 
meaning  of  "averse  "  was  "  in  the  same  class  "  with 
the  meaning  of  "  hostile  ",  not  that  the  words  were 
interchangeable.  But  I  can  go  a  little  further  and  sav 
that  the  words  "averse  "and  "aversion  "  are  symbolical 
of  hostility.  There  are  some  enemies  whom  you  go  to 
meet  ;  there  are  others  on  whom  you  turn  your  back  in 
contempt.  Both  movements  are  manifestations  of  un- 
friendly feelings.  It  just  depends  upon  circumstances- 
which  mode  of  action  you  adopt.  What  I  contend  is, 
that  the  generic  sense  of  "  averse"  will  carry  the  day 
against  the  special  sense  derived  from  its  etymology, 
of  which  of  course  not  ev  eryone  is  conscious,  any  more 
than  everyone  in  using  the  word  "stranger"  connects 
it  with  the  Latin  "  extraneus  ".  Stranger  of  course, 
may  be  followed  by  "from",  as  in  "  strangers  from 
the  covenants  of  promise  ",  but  is  much  more  frequently 
in  our  day  followed  by  "to".  To  sum  up,  I  would 
say  :  when  the  mind  is  dominated  by  the  consciousness 
that  the  specific  etymological  meaning  of  "  averse  "  is 
"  turned  away  ",  it  will  seem  natural  to  say  "  from  "  ;. 
but  when  we  think  simply,  as  we  commonly  do  in  using, 
the  word,  of  the  state  of  feeling  that  causes  one  to  turn 
away,  we  shall  say  "  averse  to  "  just  as  we  say  "  indis- 
posed to  ",  "  disinclined  to  ",  &c. 

Would  it  not  be  difficult  for  anyone  to-day  to  say  : 
"  I  had  the  strongest  possible  aversion  from  doing  so 
and  so  "  ?  When  the  feelings  reach  a  certain  degree  of 
strength  we  direct  them  towards  persons  or  things,  no 
matter  which  way  our  face  may  be  turned. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  D.  Le  Sueur. 

[If  our  correspondent  will  persist  in  defending  care- 
less speaking,  it  is  idle  to  continue  the  discussion  with 
him.  That  any  educated  man  after  reflection  should  find 
difficulty  in  saying  he  "  had  an  aversion  from  "  a  thing 
merely  throws  doubt  upon  his  education. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  MIS-USE  OF  "QUITE". 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dulwich,  16  November,  1904. 

Sir, — "Quite"  strictly  means  "  completely  ",  and  is 
rightly  used  in  such  sentences  as  "  The  flower  is  quite 
faded  ".  Its  secondary  meaning,  "  very",  "  to  a  great 
extent  "  has  the  authority  of  good  writers,  though 
such  expressions  as  "  quite  young  "  and  "  quite  hot  " 
have  a  colloquial  ring  about  them.  There  is,  however, 
springing  up,  of  late,  the  slovenly  practice  of  employ- 
ing the  adverb  "  quite  "  with  a  noun  e.g.  "  quite  a 
panic  ensued".  If  an  adverb  can  modify  a  noun,  where 
is  the  distinction  between  adverb  and  adjective  ?  As  a. 
matter  of  fact,  the  functions  of  the  adverb  seem  to  be 
encroaching  on  those  of  the  adjective.  In  such  a  locu- 
tion as  "  Even  the  villagers  knew  this",  we  cannot  call 
"even"  a  conjunction,  understanding  some  such  ellipse 
as  "  (Not  only  did  the  other  people  know  this  but)  even 
&c."  No  one  would  attempt  to  supply  such  an  ellipse 
in  "  The  villagers  even  knew  this"  or  "  The  villagers 
knew  even  this",  but  all  would  unhesitatingly  acknow- 
ledge "  even  "  to  be  an  adverb  modifying  "  knew  "  and 
"  this"  respectively.  In  the  latter  case  it  might  be  said 
it  modifies  the  adjectival  meaning  contained  in  the  pro- 
noun "this".  Substitute  "John  "  for  "this"  and  we 
have  an  adverb  modifying  a  noun.  The  same  difficulty 
occurs  in  "The  dog,  half  cur,  half  lurcher",  where 
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■"half"  is  equivalent  to  "partly"  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  nouns  following.  To  supply  "being  " 
is  scarcely  legitimate.  An  opinion  on  the  matter  would 
be  welcome  to  Yours  faithfully, 

Albert  E.  Roberts. 


"  PEELAH." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bijou  Lodge,  Patna,  India. 

Sir, — My  reply  to  the  ill-natured  and  vituperative  ! 
criticism  of  my  novel  "  Peelah,  or  the  Bewitched 
Maiden  of  Nepal  ",  is  rather  belated,  but,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, better  late  than  never.  I  have  not  read 
the  Saturday  Review  for  some  time  past,  and  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  came  across  it  only  recently  himself,  has  1 
just  sent  me  the  issue  of  your  paper  in  which  the 
critique  on  "Peelah"  has  appeared.  When  a  critic, 
violating  all  the  canons  not  only  of  true  criticism,  but 
also  of  good  breeding,  makes  a  wanton  personal  attack 
on  an  author,  and  in  a  temporary — it  is  to  be  hoped  it  is 
only  temporary — fit  of  intellectual  aberration,  and  with  an 
obliquity  of  mental  vision  as  to  the  authorship,  mistakes 
a  Britisher,  quite  as  much  Britisher  as  himself — assum- 
ing that  he  is  British — for  a  Bengali  Baboo,  and,  with 
this  wholly  gratuitous  and  unwarrantable  assumption, 
attempts  to  fire  off  some  damp  facetious  squibs,  and  to 
cast  ridicule  on  my  book  by  selecting  at  haphazard 
some  passages  from  it,  which  he  drags  out  from  the  con- 
text, and  after  making  impertinent  animadversions  on 
them,  says  in  effect  :  "  Here,  this  is  the  sort  of  com- 
monplaces that  the  book  contains,  and  nothing  more  !  " 
then  all  I  can  say  is,  God  help  that  critic  !  If,  how- 
ever, my  critic's  object  in  parading  the  passage  be  to 
•question  their  verbal,  grammatical  or  other  accuracy, 
I  will  just  take  two  of  the  phrases  which  he  seems  to 
be  most  exercised  and  agitated  by,  viz.  "  the  longest 
lane  has  a  turning"  and  "strangled  by  the  neck",  and 
justify  their  use.  I  don't  know  what  he  finds  wrong 
with  the  former,  but  if  he  knows  of  any  lane  that  has  no 
turning,  and  can  substantiate  the  fact,  the  good  old 
song  "  Pulling  hard  against  the  Stream  ",  in  which  this 
proverbial  phrase  occurs,  will  have  to  be  re-written — 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  phrase  is  not  of  my  making. 
With  regard  to  the  expression  "strangled  by  the 
neck  "  is  my  critic  really  not  aware  of  any  other  form 
of  strangulation  than  that  of  the  neck  ?  If  he  is  not, 
let  him  go  and  ask  any  medical  man  and  he  will 
enlighten  him.  And  even  if  there  were  no  other, 
surely  he  is  not  so  "  innocent  "  of  English  grammar  as 
not  to  know  that  emphasis  and  earnestness  of  affirma- 
tion allow  the  use  of  a  species  of  pleonasm  ? — witness, 
among  several  others,  the  following  emphatic  expres- 
sions :  "We  have  heard  with  our  ears"  and  seen 
"with  our  eyes".  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  all 
ye  inhabitants  of  the  world  and  dwellers  on  the  earth  ", 
to  say  nothing  of  the  judge's  well-known  death-sentence  : 
"  You  are  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead  ". 
But,  perhaps,  he  will  say  that  the  judge  uses  this 
expression  to  distinguish  it  from  hanging  by  the  toes. 
Every  one  of  the  passages  selected  by  my  critic  from 
my  book  is  capable  of  justification,  especially  when 
read  in  their  proper  settings.  The  offensive  personalities 
indulged  in  by  my  critic  both  in  the  beginning  and  at 
the  close  of  his  highly  edifying  article  are  beneath 
notice.  In  fact,  had  this  uncritical  criticism  appeared 
in  any  paper  not  of  the  standing  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  I  would  certainly  have  treated  the  whole  thing 
with  silent  contempt. 

It  is  gratifying  and  refreshing  to  turn  from  such 
arrant  bosh  and  a  ridiculous  farrago  of  nonsense  in  the 
shape  of  criticism,  to  the  remarks  of  another  well-known 
contemporary,  who  concludes  a  highly  favourable 
notice  of  my  book  "  Peelah  "  with  these  words  :  "  The 
book  has  so  pleasant  and  so  characteristically  English 
a  feeling  permeating  it  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest  and  enjoyment  by  everyone  who 
takes  it  up  ".  And  there  are  many  others  as  compli- 
mentary. And  new  authors  may  take  heart  from  the 
knowledge  that  fair  and  honest  critics  are  still  to  be  had 
in  Great  Britain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  Manfred. 


REVIEWS 

LORD  COLERIDGE,  DILETTANTE. 
"  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Duke  Lord 
Coleridge,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England."  By 
Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  2  vols.  London  : 
Heinemann.  1904.  305. 
"l^HE  family  biography  is  apt  to  run  to  an  immense 
J-  length.  This  is  almost  always  a  mistake,  and  it 
is  so  in  this  instance  of  the  biography  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge.  It  is  to  be  regretted  for  the  sake 
even  of  the  biographer,  who  would  have  done  a 
better  piece  of  literary  work,  and  more  credit  to  him- 
self, if  he  had  thought  more  of  writing  the  Life  and 
less  of  collecting  the  correspondence.  A  sketch  of 
Lord  Coleridge,  say  in  one  volume  of  about  three  hun- 
dred pages,  would  have  been  admirably  done  by  Mr. 
Coleridge,  his  writing  in  these  volumes  is  ample  proof 
of  that,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
satisfy  everybody's  curiosity  about  the  late  Lord  Chief. 
But  here  we  have  a  large  first  volume  of  three  and 
a  second  of  about  five  hundred  pages.  That  is  an 
enormous  scale  on  which  to  write  a  biography  of  Lord 
Coleridge.  One  thinks  of  the  Lives  of  Chief  Justices 
that  Lord  Campbell  wrote.  Of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn, 
Lord  Coleridge's  greater  predecessor,  we  have  no 
biography  at  all  unless  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  Lord  Bowen,  probably  Coleridge's  superior 
in  every  respect  except  in  the  mere  skill  of  word- 
spinning,  has  had  no  biographical  memorial  raised  to 
him  but  one  small  volume.  There  is  yet  no  Life  of 
Cairns,  though  Westbury  and  Selborne's  biographies 
have  been  written.  As  Lords  Chancellor  these  men 
were  in  the  Cabinet,  and  much  more  intimate  with 
political  life  than  Lord  Coleridge  ever  was,  who  was 
only  in  ministries  as  Solicitor-  or  Attorney-General. 
The  Life  of  a  far  more  important  personage  Lord 
Lyndhurst  is  in  one  volume.  Masses  of  letters  may  be 
well  when  they  are  useful  for  revealing  the  history  of 
important  events  in  which  the  writer  has  been  a  power- 
ful and  conspicuous  influence.  But  Lord  Coleridge 
was  not  that  in  the  Tractarian  movement,  nor  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  nor  in  matters  such  as  university 
legislation,  nor  the  Irish  Church  measures  of  Mr.  Glad- 
J  stone's  ministries.  He  exercised  no  special  influence 
!  and  his  letters  add  nothing  to  the  common  knowledge, 
though  his  opinions  are  put  with  his  well-known  facility 
and  gracefulness  of  style  on  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions. In  a  certain  sense  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
he  passed  from  High  Church  to  Broad  Church  views. 
Also  how  from  an  attitude  almost  of  gush  over  Americans 
he  passed  to  the  ordinary  Englishman's  views  of  the 
questions  as  between  the  North  and  the  South.  But 
the  topics  themselves  are  old,  and  we  are  untouched 
by  any  sense  but  that  of  the  unnecessary  in  a  revival 
of  them  in  a  biography  of  Lord  Coleridge. 

Apparently  Mr.  Coleridge's  aim  is  to  show  Lord 
Coleridge  in  his  correspondence  as  a  man  of  heart  even 
more  than  it  is  to  show  him  as  a  man  of  brains  ;  to 
counter  an  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  which  tacitly 
appears  in  many  places  in  these  volumes.  Lord 
Coleridge  himself  began  by  being  conscious  of  it  at 
Eton,  and  he  is  often  in  a  defensive  attitude  about  it  in 
later  life.  He  was  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be 
cold-hearted  and  selfish,  and  his  suavity  and  exquisite- 
ness  of  manner  and  diction  increased  the  impression. 
It  is  piquant  to  find  him  debating  this  question  with 
himself  and  deciding  that  he  is  not.  The  letters  to  his 
father,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  are  plainly  relied  on  by 
Mr.  Coleridge  to  corroborate  this  private  judgment. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  in  them  which  reveals  a 
strong  affection  between  father  and  son.  Family 
affection,  however,  is  consistent  with  considerable 
frigidity  of  benevolence  towards  the  outer  world. 
Their  letters,  voluminous  beyond  all  reason,  innumer- 
able repetitions  of  the  same  subjects  and  the  same 
sentiments,  hardly  establish  the  point  either  way. 
It  is  evident  that  there  was  perfect  confidence 
between  father  and  son  ;  but  through  the  evangelical 
phrasings  of  the.  older  and  the  neo-Catholicism 
of  the  younger  man  there  appears  a  keen  secular 
ambition  and  counting  up  of  fees  by  both  which  is 
not  discreditable  but  is  a  considerable  alloy  in  the  purely 
(Contintied  on  tage  646.) 
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A  WONDERFUL  DIVIDEND— 

The  Result  of  an  Investment  with 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Richard  A.  McCcrdy,  President. 

Policy  No.  637,660.     Amount,  £10,000.      Issued  13th  July,  1894. 
Whole  Life.       10  Payments.       10-year  Distribution. 

-   £10,000     0  0 


Policy  - 
Reversionary  Bonus 


4,082    15  O 


Fully  Paid-up  Policy  -       -    £14,082    15  0 
This  Reversionary  Bonus  exceeds  4  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

The  Cash  Surrender  Value  of  the  ahove  Policy  is  at  the  present  time  £11,043  2s., 
■  or  £1,043  28.  more  than  the  Face  Value  of  the  Policy,  although  the  Insurance 
has  only  been  in  force  ten  years. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  liberality  of  the  Policies  issued  by  the  MUTUAL 
LIFE,  and  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one.  Other  recent  settlements  show  quite 
as  good  results.  These  Investment  Contracts  possess  the  double  advantage  of 
affording  ample  protection  in  the  event  of  death,  and  of  creating  a  Profitable  Estate 
for  the  Policy-holder  himself  should  he  survive  the  Distribution  period. 

Particulars  of  Policies  to  meet  ez'ery  requirement  on  application  to  the  Head 
Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager, 

16,  17,  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

PAID  TO   LIVING  POLICY-HOLDERS,  OVER  £70,000,000. 

Assets,  £81,981,491.        Income,  £15,901,431. 


MUTUAL  ASSURANCE. 


MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 


Scottish  Provident 

InStittltiOn.  Established  1837. 

Accumulated  Funds  amount  t(T£13, 000,000. 

Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last 
Septennium  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  the  non-profit  rates  of  other  offices,  were,  on 
an  average,  equal  to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to 
the  Original  Assurances. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE,  SPECIAL  CLASS— WITH  PROFITS. 

See  Neiv  Prospectus,  with  full  information  on  application. 

LONDON :  17  King  William  St.,  E.C.    WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 


FOUNDED  1823 

The  Edinburgh 

T  ift*  Assurance 
AjlltJ  Company 

ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  OF  THE  LIFE  OFFICES 

transacting  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  ENDOWMENT,  and  ANNUITY 
Business  alone  —  without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks  —  which 
affords  the  Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital 
(,£500,000)  besides  a  large  and  increasing  Accumulated 
Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund  now  rapidly  approaching 
£4,000,000. 


MODERATE  PREMIUMS      INCREASING  BONUSES 


"  The  company  offers  to  its  clients  these  principal  attractions — 
absolute  safety,  premiums  lower  than  in  the  majority  of  offices,  large 
bonuses,  and  liberal  policy  conditions.  The  management  is  marked 
by  a  happy  combination  of  push  and  care  which  promises  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  prosperity  the  company  now  enjoys." 

The  Joint  Stock  Companies''  Journal. 


Manager  and  Actuary -ARCHIBALD   HEW  AT,  F.F.A.,  F.I.  A. 


Head  Office— 22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Office— 11  King  William  St.,  E.C.  ;  West  End— 174  Piccadilly  W. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN   TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


LOW  PREMIUMS    LARGE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,194,485.  Income,  £398,982. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Assurances  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  communication  with  the  Office. 
2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£1, 000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND- £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 

John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq.  j    Charles  Price,  Esq. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Eart.  Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

William  Muller,  Esq.  D.Sc. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus— Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death, 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  Os.  10d. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 

A   Cash    Payment   of              £1,525    O  O;  or, 

An   Annuity   of                               140    O  O;  or, 

A  Free  Paid-up   Policy  for      2,180    O  O. 


WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 

LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager  and  Actuary. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1903    -  £3,131,728. 

"  Economy  and  efficiency  are  evident  in  every  detail." 

Insurance  World. 

Wmr    EIGHT=OPTION  TABLE 

And  other  Attractive  Schemes. 


Send  for  particulars  to  Dept.  1 1 , 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£50,000,000. 
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paternal  and  filial  relationship.  As  Mr.  Coleridge  has 
given  plenty  of  material,  but  has  not  himself  undertaken 
to  delineate  as  a  whole  the  character  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
we  must  form  our  conclusions  for  ourselves.  There 
are  several  things  of  which  there  is  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Coleridge  speaks  of  him  often  as  a  genius.  He 
showed  none  for  law,  as  he  himself  was  painfully 
aware.  He  was,  he  said,  receptive  and  quick.  When 
law  and  the  necessary  material  were  supplied,  he  could 
make  a  better  speech  in  some  classes  of  cases  than  any 
man  at  the  Bar.  He  could  adorn  them  with  more 
literature,  and  in  feeling  for  poetry  and  sentiment  he 
left  behind  most  of  his  practising  contemporaries.  His 
letters  show  that  he  appreciated  the  best  in  literature 
and  could  distinguish  between  the  first  and  the  second 
rate.  He  sneered  at  Mr.  Gladstone  for  calling  Longfellow 
magnificent.  His  tastes  undoubtedly  led  him  to  litera- 
ture, and  his  application  to  law  and  public  life  was  as 
perfunctory  as  Lord  Rosebery's  to  politics. 

As  he  had  not  genius  for  literature,  but  was  at  best 
a  cultivated  critic,  he  knew  well  enough  that  fortune 
and  reputation  did  not  lie  in  that  direction.  He  was 
poor  and  he  wanted  money  ;  he  was  proud  and  he 
wanted  distinction  ;  and  the  law  offered  both.  He  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  least  resistance.  In  his  pride  and 
superciliousness  he  looked  down  on  law  and  lawyers, 
and  he  frequently  spoke  of  its  drying  up  the  finer 
qualities  of  the  mind.  The  lawyers  knew  his  feelings 
and  they  did  not  like  him  the  better  for  them.  It  was 
much  the  same  in  politics.  His  Radical  friends  were 
not  superfine  enough  for  him  and  they  knew  it.  Cole- 
ridge was  unhappy  because  fortune  had  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  work  if  he  were  to  obtain  dignities  ; 
and  he  was  alwavs  afraid  he  would  break  down  before 
he  won  them.  On  one  occasion  after  becoming  a  peer 
he,  in  weak  imitation  of  Thurlovv,  spoke  of  himself 
ludicrously  as  no  nobleman  but  one  sprung  from  the 
people.  That  was  rhetorical  flourish.  In  fact  he  disliked 
the  people  and  he  confessed  that  he  hated  the  aristo- 
cracy. Doubt  was  often  expressed  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  depreciations  of  himself  and  of  his  abilities  and 
merits.  But  there  seems  to  be  this  much  to  say  for  him, 
that  he  could  be  as  humble — one  is  tempted  to  write 
'umble — in  private  correspondence,  even  with  his  father, 
as  on  formal  occasions.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  he  really  did  distrust  his  virility  of  character  and 
doubted  of  his  masculine  fibre  ;  and  he  had  not  the 
physical  vigour  and  high  spirits  which  contribute  so 
much  to  success  at  the  Bar  and  make  the  dusty  arena 
a  pleasure.  Coleridge  had  not  this  temperament.  He 
was  something  like  the  spoiled  child  who  would  have 
things  come  his  way  without  trouble.  He  was  nervous 
and  easily  depressed  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
melancholy  in  his  letters.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for 
a  man  of  his  constitution  to  believe  himself  entitled, 
by  superiority  in  the  more  refined  gifts,  to  the  best  of 
everything,  and  yet  to  doubt  whether  he  can  wrest 
them  from  fortune.  Coleridge  had  probably  less 
solid  brain  power  than  any  of  his  contemporaries 
who  attained  equal  distinction  with  himself ;  but  in 
-the  graces  and  refinements  of  intellect,  in  the  feminine 
intellectual  qualities,  somewhat  feline  it  may  be,  he 
surpassed  them  all.  When  his  personal  ambition  was 
•served,  whatever  strenuousness  he  had  ceased,  and  he 
rested  on  his  dignities.  He  was  not  over-enamoured 
of  them  ;  he  had  the  philosophic  mind  which  discounts 
iheir  value.  But  he  had  much  of  comfort  from  them 
withal  ;  and  consummate  actor  as  he  was  he  posed  in 
•them  very  impressively. 


THE  MILITARY  NEW  HEAVENS. 

"The  Cabinet  and  War."    By  Major  Evans  Gordon 
M.P.    London  :  Constable.     1904.  6s. 

THIS  work  is  really  a  handbook  to  the  reports  of  the 
War  Commission  and  the  now  celebrated  Com- 
mittee of  three.  It  is  a  somewhat  rambling  compila- 
tion, which  hardly  succeeds  in  driving  home  clearly  the 
points  which  the  author  wishes  to  emphasise.  Indeed 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  discover  what  Major  Evans 
Gordon  is  aiming  at.  Generally  speaking  he  appears 
to  be  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  Esher  Committee's  recom- 
mendations. But  he  does  not  seem  thoroughly  to 
understand    the    financial    conditions   which  govern 


our  military  policy.  In  his  view  the  new  Army 
Council  is  the  panacea  for  all  the  defects  from  which 
our  military  machine  suffers  ;  and  we  are  told  that 
now  for  the  first  time  duties  will  be  so  allotted  as  to 
suit  the  different  capacities  of  individual  staff  officers. 
But  we  fail  to  see  how  any  considerable  change  can 
!  take  place.  Officers  for  the  staff  are  now  selected 
identically  as  they  were  before  ;  and  the  former  military 
!  chiefs  tried  their  utmost  to  find  suitable  men.  Conse- 
quently it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  less  famous  general 
officers  who  sit  on  the  Army  Council  should  be  more 
successful  in  selecting  suitable  officers  for  the  staff  than 
were  their  predecessors — for  instance  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Sir  Richard  Airey,  Lord  Wolseley,  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  Sir  Charles  Mansfield  Clarke,  Sir  Henry  Bracken- 
bury,  not  to  speak  of  many  others — who,  if  for  no  higher 
aim  than  their  own  convenience,  strove  for  the  same 
ends.  The  formal  creation  of  some  such  body  as 
the  Army  Council  to  replace  the  informally  constituted 
;  War  Office  Council  was  no  doubt  necessary  ;  and  we 
:  welcome  it.  Still  it  is  a  pertinent  commentary  on 
the  usefulness  of  the  new  body  that  the  first  time  it 
had  to  consider  any  serious  problem — Mr.  Arnold 
Forster's  new  Army  scheme — the  opinion  of  the  military 
members  was  entirely  ignored,  as  the  present  War 
Secretary  has  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nor  can  we  echo  Major  Evans  Gordon's  paeans 
over  the  new  and  much-belauded  General  Staff,  which 
it  is  supposed  will  turn  out  such  paragons  of  staff 
officers.  So  far  except  that  the  new  arrangement 
i  had  the  effect  of  removing  from  the  head  of  affairs, 
with  somewhat  scant  courtesy,  one  of  the  very  ablest 
officers  in  the  army,  and  the  one  most  completely  suit- 
'  able  for  the  particular  class  of  work  in  hand,  Sir 
1  William  Nicholson,  we  cannot  see  that  any  great  change 
has  been  effected. 

There  is  in  fact  no  end  to  what  the  author  expects 
from  his  almost  supernaturally  endowed  Army  Council. 
It  is,  of  course,  going  to  remedy  the  lack  of  equipment 
and  reserves  of  stores,  apparent  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  late  war.  But  all  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  money. 
There  have  been  efficient  administrators  even  before 
the  Army  Council  came  into  being.  But  when  funds 
are  lacking,  what  can  the  most  able  do  ?  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Treasury  will  be  more  lavish  in  the 
future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  After  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge's  retirement  the  Commandership- 
in-Chief  became  an  impossible  anomaly,  and  its  aboli- 
tion a  necessary  step.  But  so  carefully  have  the 
powers  of  the  military  members  of  the  new  Council 
been  circumscribed  that  expert  opinion  has,  if  any- 
thing, less  chance  of  making  itself  felt  now  than 
when  there  was  a  Commander-in-Chief  and  more 
weighty  heads  of  departments.  It  is  true  that  when 
the  military  members  disagree  with  their  political 
chief,  they  are  expected  forthwith  to  resign  their 
appointments.  But  this  is  expecting  too  much  of 
professional  and  not  over  wealthy  men,  who  in  the 
main  have  given  up  lucrative  appointments  to  take 
these  posts  ;  and  moreover  have  been  put  to  consider- 
able expense  in  setting  up  new  establishments.  As 
we  have  already  said,  the  new  Council  is  a  step  in  the 
l  right  direction.  But  it  is  only  making  it  ridiculous  to 
j  expect  that  it  will  remove  disadvantages  inherent  in 
!  our  military  system  as  it  exists  under  the  British 
constitution. 
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THE  DE  LA  MORE  PRESS. 


"  Far  superior  to  'Helen's  Babies.' "—Morning  Post. 

TWO    QUEENSL ANDERS 

AND  THEIR  FRIENDS. 

A  graphic  and  powerfully  written  description  of  pathetic  and  humorous  scenes 
in  the  life  of  two  little  children  in  the  Australian  bush. 
Reprinted  from  the  Westminster  Gazette. 

By  FRANCES  CAMPBELL.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  says:—"  We  are  convinced  that  every  natural 
man  will  read  through  these  three  hundred  pages  at  a  sitting— 'All  sort  o' 
smiley  round  the  lips  and  teary  round  the  lashes.' " 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says:— "Two  of  the  most  delightful  children  in 
modern  fiction,  and  the  description  of  their  doings  a  pure  joy  from  beginning 
to  «nd." 

The  Morning  Post  says :  —  "  A  charming  idyll  of  the  bush." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :  — "  Full  of  humour,  vivacity,  and  the  open  air." 

The  Outlook  says  :— "  A  delightful  story." 


SEA-THRIFT.   A  Fairy  Tale. 

By    DOLLIE  KADFORD. 

With  Illustrations  and  Frontispiece  and  cover  design  in  Colour  by  Gertrude 
M.  Bradley.    3s.  6d.  net. 
The  World  says, :— "Told  with  simplicity  and  with  that  delicate  fancy  which 
can  skilfully  mingle  facts  and  fancies,  it  is  the  very  book  to  charm  a  story- 
loving  child." 


NOW  READY  IN  THE  "  KING'S  CLASSICS." 

A  SAINT  AT  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  II. 

THE  LIFE  OF       2/6  net  and  3/6  net. 
MARGARET  GODOLPHIN. 

By  JOHN  EVELYN  (the  Famous  Diarist). 

Re-edited  from  the  edition  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  With 

Portrait  of  Margaret  Godolphin  as  Frontispiece  engraved  on  copper. 
In  grey  boards  with  white  back  and  gilt  top,  or  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  also  with 
cloth  sides  and  real  vellum  back. 
"This  incomparable  lady  "  (p.  103). 

"  I  dare  pronounce  her  the  most  consummate  of  all  the  perfections  that  can 
adorn  her  sex  "  (p.  108). 

"  The  golden  thread  that  ties  the  hearts  of  all  the  world  "  (p.  25). 


ALEXANDER  MORING,  Ltd.,  32  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  W. 
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JUSTIN   MCCARTHY'S   NEW  BOOK  OF  MEMORIES. 

THE    STORY  OF   AN  IRISHMAN. 

By  justin  McCarthy, 

Author  of  "  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times."    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 
"  Both  fresh  and  entertaining."— Literary  World. 

NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

MORGANATIC.     By  Max   Nordau,    Author  of 

"Degeneration."   Translated  by  Elizaiieth  Lee. 


THE  DREXEL  DREAM.    By  W.  A.  Mackenzie, 

Author  of  '*  His  Majesty's  Peacock." 


BELLAMY    THE    MAGNIFICENT.    By  Roy 

Horniman,  Author  of"  That  Fast  Miss  Blount." 


TERESA    OF    WATLING    STREET.  By 

Arnold  Bennett,  Author  of  "The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel.*'  With  Eight 
Illustrations  by  Frank  Gillett. 

"A  mystery  which  I  can  thoroughly  recommend  my  readers  to  unravel." 

To-Day. 

THERE  AND  BACK.    By  Frank  Richardson, 

Author  of  "  The  Bayswater  Miracle." 

"  Mr.  Richardson  some  time  ago  gave  us  '  The  Bayswater  Miracle,'  the  story  of  a 
magic  ring  which  exchanged  the  personalities  of  those  between  whom  it  passed.  It 
was  a  racy  and  humorous  book  :  and  so  is  the  present  one  in  which  F^red  Robinson 
and  Muriel  Lusker  reappear." — Times. 


THE     ENDLESS     HERITAGE.     By  Chris 

HEALY,  Author  of  "CONFESSIONS  OF  A  JOURNALIST,"  of  which  a 
SECOND  EDITION  is  now  ready. 

"  Of  absorbing  interest.  Refreshing,  straightforward  and  vigorous." 

Morning  Leader. 


DAYENTRY'S     DAUGHTER.     By  Harold 

BINDLOSS,  Author  of  "The  Concession-Hunters." 
"  Well  maintains  the  high  level  of  its  author  s  previous  work."—  Giasgoiv  Herald. 

London  :  CHATTO  &c  WINDUS,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 
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Sullivan),  y.  net.    Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 

The  Thrall  of  Leif  the  Lucky  (Ottilie  A.  Liljencrantz) ;  The  Ward  of 
King  Canute  (Ottilie  A.  Liljencrantz)  ;  In  Regions-of  Perpetual 
Snow  (Gordon  Stables),  5^.  each ;  Wonder  Book  :  a  Picture 
Annual  for  Boys  and  Girls  (Edited  by  Harry  Golding),  boards 
2s.  6d.,  cloth  gilt  5-r.    Ward,  Lock. 

Three  Little  Gardeners  (L.  A.  Talbot  and  G.  M.  Bradley).  Brown, 
Langham. 

The  Book  of  Clever  Beasts  (Myrtle  Reed  and;  Peter  Newell). 
Putnams. 

The  Golden  Heart  and  other  Fairy  Stories  (Violet  Jacob).  Heine- 
mann.   $s.  net- 

The  Invisible  Playmate  and  W7.  V.  Her  Book  (William  Canton). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    3s.  6d. 
In  the  Closed   Room   (Frances  Hodgson  Burnett).     Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (Illustrated  by  Helen  Stratton),  5f.  ;  The  Heroes 

(Kingsley),  2s.  ;  Ungava  (Ballanlyne),  2s.  Blackie. 
Godfrey  Marten  Undergraduate  (Charles  Turley).     Heinemann.  5s. 
King  Koko  (Prof.  Hoffmann).    Chatto  and  Windus. 
William  Tell  Told  Again  (P.  G.  Wodehouse).    Black.  6*. 
Siegfried  (S.  Baring-Gould).    Dean.  6.r. 
The  Odd  Fancies  of  Gwen  (Gwen  Forwood).    Drane.    3s.  6d. 
Little  Red  Riding-Hood  (Maurice  C.  Hime).    Simpkin,  Marshall. 

is.  net. 

Through  the  Looking-Glass,  2s.  net  ;  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land, 2s.  net  ;  The  Story  of  Sylvie  and  Bruno,.  31.  6d.  net. 
(Lewis  Carroll).  Macmillan. 

The  Golden  Windows  (Laura  E.  Richards).    Allenson.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction 

The  Eagle's  Shadow  (James  Branch  Cabell)  ;  The  Transgression  of 

Andrew  Vane  (Guy  Whetmore  Carryl).    Heinemann.    6s.  each. 
Under  Tropic  Skies  (Louis  Becke).    Unwin.  6s. 
Dialstone  Lane  (W.  W.  Jacobs).    Newnes.  6s. 

For  Satan's  Sake  (Elliot  O'Donnell),  6s.  ;  His  Share  of  the  World 

(Amy  Griffin),  2s-  6d.  Greening. 
Bellamy  the  Magnificent  (Roy  Horniman).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
Fortune's  Castaway  (W.  J.  Eccott).    Blackwood.  6s. 
Pamela's  Choice  (E.  Margaret  Weston).    Isbister.  6s. 
For  Love  and  Honour  (Win.  Macleod  Raine).    Isbisten  6s. 
Traitor  and  Loyalist  (Henry  Kitchell  Webster).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Life's  Lesser  Moods  (C.  Lewis  Hind).    Black.    3-r.  6d.  net. 
The  Marrying  of  Sarah  Garland  (Emily  Pearson  Finnemore).  Hurst 

and  Blacken.  6s. 
Captains  of  the  World  (Gwendolen  Overton).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Ungodly  Man  (Hubert  Stewart).    Drane.  6s. 
The  Other  World  (F.  Frankfort  Moore).    Nash.  6s. 
Fetters  of  Geld  (Charles  Eddy)  ;  The  Soldier  of  the  Valley  (Nelson 

Lloyd).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6.f.  each. 
Hurricane  Island  (II.  B.  Marriott  Watson).    Isbister.  fir... 
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ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


In  crown  8vo.  appropriately  bound  with  an  Allegorical  Frontispiece,  3.?.  6d. 

INTROSPECTIVE     ESSAYS.  By 

Grace  A.  Murray. 


In  crown  8vo.  tastefully  printed  and  bound,  $s.  net. 

MORE     POPULAR  FALLACIES. 

A  Series  of  Essays  Founded  on  Some  Proverbs.    By  Quillet. 

"  The  reader  will  find  much  to  instruct,  and  not  a  little  to  amuse." 

Sheffield  Independent. 

"  The  author  frequently  displays  ingenuity  in  refuting  aphorisms  by  the 
standard  of  which  so  many  people  of  all  nations  regulate  their  actions." 

Notts  Guardian. 


In  demy  Svo.  appropriately  bound,  7s.  6d.  net. 

SOME  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE 

NORMAN  CONQUEST.  liy  Rev.  Geopfry  Hill,  Author  of  "English 
Dioceses." 


In  crown  8vo.  tastefully  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  with  Map,  3s.  6d.  net. 

ACTUAL    INDIA.     An  Outline  for  the 

General  Reader,  with  a  New  Map.    By  Arthur  Sawtell. 

"We  have  seldom  come  across  a  better  book  than  '  Actual  India.'  Mr.  Sawtell 
has  produced  an  almost  perfect  book." — Athcntpum. 

"Lucidly  and  ably  written,  with  a  sanity  and  balance  of  judgment  that  make  a 
growing  impression  on  the  reader." — Sheffield  Independent. 


In  fcap.  Svo.  parchment  cover,  2s.  6d. 

THE    EPIC    OF    THE  MIDDLE 

AGES  :  a  Simple  Account  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia."  By  a  Lover  of 
Dante. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  is.  net. 

MODERN   PHILOSOPHERS  AND 

THE  "  PER  QUEM."   By  George  Edward  Tarner. 

"  A  thoughtfully  reasoned  out  and  learned  argument  designed  to  show  that  the 
soundest  philosophy  will  be  consistent  with  the  truth  of  Christianity." — Scotsman. 
"The  book  is  small,  but  strong  and  good." — Western  Morning  Ncms. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


NEWLY  PUBLISHED. 

Price  3/6  net. 

The  Chapel  on  the  Hill: 

A  SEASIDE  IDYLL. 

BY 

ALFRED  PRETOR, 

Author  of  "  Ronald  and  I." 

•"Will  be  read  with  genuine  delight." — Scotsman. 

■"  Our  author  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  re-existence  of  animals." 

Weymouth  Journal. 
**■  A  .clever  romance.    We  cordially  recommend  the  book." 

Liverpool  Mercury. 

Cambridge  :  DEIGHTON  BELL  &  CO.    London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


fle  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of  the  ART  JOURNAL 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d.  ;  or  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
THE 

ART  ANNUAL,  1904, 

consisting  of  the  LIFE  and  WORK  of 

G.    H.    BOUGHTON,  R.A. 

By  A.  L.  BALDRV. 

With  nearly  60  Illustrations, 
including  2  Full-page  Photogravures  and  2  Full-page  Plates  in  Colour. 

London:  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  7  City  Garden  Row,  City  Road. 


DAVID  NUTT, 

57-59   LONG  ACRE. 


IJUST  ISSUED. 
A  charmingly  printed  and  bound  re-issue  of 

AUCASSIN    AND    NICOLETTE.  Translated 

by  Andrew  Lang.  i6mo.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper. 
Title-page  in  red  and  black.  In  full  rich  blue  morocco,  top-gilt, 
marker.    3s.  6d. 

THE    PH(ENIX  LIBRARY. 

VOL.  II. 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  HILL.    Being  a  trans- 

lation  of  D  Enfant  a.  la  Balustrade,  by  Rene  Boylesve.  Trans- 
lated by  Jane  Hutchinson.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

FIRST  PRESS  NOTICES. 
Scotsman. — "For  sheer  grace  there  are  no  story-writers  that  can 
j  compare  with  the  French  ;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  Boylesve's 
!  story  of  French  country  life,  there  is  also  a  transparent  innocence  and 
!  a  profound  worldly-wisdom,  the  result  is  charming  indeed.    '  The 
House  on  the  Hill '  is  now  presented  to  Knglish  readers  so  well  trans- 
lated that  they  will  read  and  delight  in  it,  and  forget  that  it  is  a 
translation  at  all." 

Country  Life.  —  "Of  considerable  merit.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
imagination,  a  delicate  fancy,  and  an  eye  for  character  and  effect." 

Irish  Independent. — "  All  the  charm  of  freshness.  .  .  .  Character- 
drawing  admirably  done." 

St.  Jameses  Gazette. — "  Should  be  very  welcome  to  English  readers. 
.  .  .  French  fiction  has  been  most  unjustly  represented  in  England 
for  many  years.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  French  novel  that  is  a  quiet,  Cranford- 
like,  demure  little  sketch,  full  of  humour,  of  a  country  town,  with  its 
storms  in  teacups,  its  funny  rivalries  and  jealousies." 


THE  SWEET  MIRACLE.    By  Eca  de  Queiroz. 

Translated  from  the  Portuguese  by  Edgar  Prestage,  Translator 
of  "The  Letters  of  a  Portuguese  Nun."  Square  i6mo.  Printed 
on  hand -made  paper  at  the  Ballantyne  Press.  In  apple-green 
boards  with  label.    Net  is.,  post  free  is.  2d. 

FIRST  PRESS  NOTICES. 

Spectator.  —  "Mr.  Edgar  Prestage  has  put  this  beautiful  little  story 
of  ihe  Portuguese  writer  into  excellent  English.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
Galilean  ministry  of  Christ  told  with  no  little  strength  and  grace." 

Echo. — "  Mr.  David  Nutt  is  always  issuing  something  of  beautv, 
some  little  prose  or  poetic  treasure.  A  delightful  little  idyllic  story  of 
Christ's  ministry  in  Galilee  has  just  been  published,  having  been  put 
into  good  English  by  Mr.  Edgar  Prestage.  All  the  qualities  of  sweet- 
ness and  dignity  are  present  in  the  little  book." 

Manchester  Courier. — "Written  in  dignified  and  impressive  lan- 
guage, the  story  has  certainly  lost  nothing  in  translation,  but  will 
appeal  to  English  readers  no  less  than  the  original  to  Portuguese. 
The  little  volume  is  most  daintily  got  up." 


STUDIES  ON   BIBLICAL  LAW.    By  H.  N. 

WIENER,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.  VIII.,  128  pp. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  3s.  oxl.  post  free. 

%*  A  closely-reasoned  defence  of  the  homogeneous  and  genuine 
character  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  against  the  higher  critics. 


PLACE-NAME    CORRESPONDENCES.  By 

AUSTIN   FARMAR,    Author  of  "Place-Name  Synonyms." 

Demy  8vo.  Upwards  of  100  pages.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  2s.  9d. 
post  free. 

THE    SHADE   OF  THE  BALKANS.  Folk- 

Songs  and  Proverbs  of  the  Bulgars.  Chiefly  from  the  Collections 
of  P.  SLAVEIKOFF.  Translated  by  H.  BERNARD.  With 
an  Introductory  Study  on  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Bulgaria  by 
P.  SLAVEIKOFF,  Notes  by  the  TRANSLATOR,  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Bulgars  by  E.  J.  DILLON.  Square 
demy  8vo.  320  pp.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net  ;  7s.  o,d.  post  free. 


MR.  THOMPSON-SETON'S  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Thompson-Seton,  the  greatest  living  delineator  of  Animal  Life 
with  pen  and  pencil,  is  at  present  lecturing  in  England  with 
marked  success.  All  lovers  of  animals  should  read  Mr.  Seton's 
great  works,  of  which  upwards  of  half  a  million  have  been  sold  in 
America  and  England  during  the  last  seven  years. 

WILD     ANIMALS     I     HAVE  KNOWN. 

Net  6s. 

LIVES    OF    THE    HUNTED.    Net  6s. 
TRAIL    OF    THE    SAND    HILL  STAG. 

Net  3s.  6d. 
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TO-DAY 

THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE-JOURNAL 

(Every  Wednesday,  Price  2d.) 


Among  the  Contents  of  ihs  issue  dated  November  1 6th  are: 
THE    STRANGE  ADVENTURES 

OF  STANLEY   HOWARD,  M.P. 
No.  II  "  Bored  to  Life." 

By  T.  C.  M  eec  11. 

'* MYSTERIES  OF  BEING." 
No.  II.— "The  Spirit  after  Death." 

By  Evans  Hugh. 

"THE  ART  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY." 

15y  Frank  Rutter  (Illustrated). 

"THE  FOLLY  OF  RELIGION." 

By  "  R.  \Y.  L.-' 

"THE  BALLAD  SINGER." 

A  Full-page  Sketch  by  Pai  l  Henkv. 


AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.    CARDS.    CITY  CHATTER. 
CLUB  CHATTER.    MASCULINE  MODES.  CHESS. 

"MOTORS  AND  MOTORING." 

By  W.  E.  H.  Humphreys. 

All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 


PUBLIC 

JO  P  I  N  I  O  N . 

Special  Articles: 

KING  CARLOS  OF  PORTUGAL. 
A  FLEET  STREET  DIARY. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


2d.  weekly. 


Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G. 

ONE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS  AND 

ANSWERS  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  D\Y  (Religious,  Political,  and 
Social).  By  William  T.  Nicholson,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Egham.  Cloth,  is.  (3d. 
Paper  edition,  is. 

" This  remarkable  little  publication  contains  one  hundred  impartial  yet  cleverly 
construed  answers  to  a  similar  number  of  questions  relating  to  the  great  religious, 
political,  and  social  problems  of  the  day." — Oxford  Review. 

"Many  of  the  authors  remarks  are  shrewd  -  many  of  his  arguments  and  con- 
clusions are  doubtful  -  some  will  be  fiercely  resented.  Readers  will  judge  the  book 
very  differently  according  to  their  particular  tastes  and  opinions." 

Glasgow  Herald. 
SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Limited,  LONDON. 

HOLIDAY  INVITATION  SCHEME  FOR  TEACHERS. 


A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  the  24th  inst.,  at  the 
Women's  Institute,  02  Victoria  ftreet,  S.W.,  to  dbcuss  the  above  scheme  and  the 
best  way  of  carrying  out  the  work  in  ihe  future.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  by  the 
Hon.  CANON   L\  TTELTON.  Head  Master,  Haileybury  College,  at  5  P.M. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will    find  First  Class   Hotel   Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 
 Proprietor,  S.  AIREV. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Mana2er,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.c. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE.  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  3.    The  AMERICAN  r.luoRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 

Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
J-'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  \  F-  GREEN  &  C0-  t  Head  Offices : 

managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  -.3  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BQOKS — Contimted. 
Reprints  and  Translations 
The  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Vol.   III.),  2s.  net;  The 
Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (with  Gonington*s  Translation), 
2s.  6d.  net.  Bell. 
Christabel  (Coleridge.    Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Watts).    Dent.    3*.  dd.. 

net.  j 
The  Story  of  a  Red-Deer  (Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue).  Macinillan. 
2s.  net. 

Thoughts  from  Montaigne  (Selected  by  Ccnstance  Countess  De  la 

Wan).     Nash.    2s.  6d.  net. 
My  Devon  Year  (Eden  Thillpotts).    Methuen.  6s. 
Aucassin  and  \icolette  (Done  into  English  by  Andrew  Lang).  Nutt. 

3s.  6d. 

"The  Red  Letter  Library'":  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam ;  Byron. 
Blackie.    2s.  6d.  net  each. 

A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare  (Edited  by  Horace  H. 
Furness).    Vol.  IV.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost.    Lippincott.  18s. 

Memorabilia  of  Socrates  (Translated  from  the"  Greek  of  Xenophon). 
Dent.    is.  6d.  net. 

King  John  ;  King  Henry  IV.  l'arls  I.  and  II.  ;  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra.   Heinemann.    6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  Margaret  Godolphin  (John  Evelyn).  Moring.  2S.  (id- 
net. 

The  Three  Clerks  (Anthony  Trollope).    Lane.    is.  6d.  net. 
Miscellaneous 

Drama,  Tragic,  in  f.Eschylus,  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  (Lewis 

Campbell).    Smith,  Elder,    js.  6d. 
Epigraphia  Zeylanica,  being  Lithic  and  Other  Inscriptions  of  Ceylon 

(Edited  and  Translated  by  Don  Martino de  Zilva  Wickremasinghe). 

Frowde.    5-f.  net. 
Gold-mines  of  the  Witwatersrand  (L.  Kessler).    Stanford.     I0>.  6d. 

net. 

Marionettes,    Comedies  and   Legends  for  (Georgiana   G.  King). 

Macmillan.    6s.  6d.  net. 
Thackeray  in  the  United  States  1852-3,  1S55-6  (  James  Grant  Wilson.. 

2  vol-..).    Smith,  Elder,    i&s.  net. 
Vies  Intimes  (par  Henry  Bordeaux).    Fontemoing.    3/;  . 50. 


A  PORTION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  FRANCIS  LYONS,  ES<J. 

ESSRS.  SOTHEBV,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 


will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY',  N  vember  2g,  1904,  and  Following  Day,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  HOOKS  rnd  MANUSCRIPTS  comprising  a  portion  of  the 
Library  of  FRANCIS  LYONS,  Esq.,  of  Cork  ;  the  Writings  of  Dicken- ;  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  74  vols.:  Johnson's  British  Poets,  75  vols.;  Historical  Works: 
Books  of  Prints  and  Cosrume  :  the  Writings  of  Macaulay,  Grote,  Clarendon, 
Gibbon,  Lord  Mahon,  Hallam,  Prescott,  Milman,  &c.  ;  Carlxle's  Works,  Library 
Edition,  34  vols.:  Memorres  relatifs.'r  la  Revolution  Franc.Vse,  5"i  vols.;  Guizot, 
Memoires  relatifs  a  l'Histoire  de  France,  31  vols.  :  Petitot  Collection,  130  vols.  ; 
Niel,  Portraits  des  Personnages  Francais,  2  vols.  ;  Gavatd,  Galeries  Historiques-. , 
19  vols.  :  Collection  Complete  des  Tableaux  Historiques  de  la  Revolution  Fran- 
caise,  with  the  Plates  in  two  states,  and  1  re  Original  D-awing  by  Fragrnard  cf  the 
frontispiece  to  the  first  volume;  and  OTHER  PROPERTIES,  including  the 
Original  Proof- of  Tennyson's  Hands  all  Round,  Britons  'nurd  your  Own,  and 
Suggested  by  Reading  an  Article  in  the  Newspaper  ;  Early  Primed  Hooks,  and 
Specimens  or  Continental  Typography  and  Enpraving  ;  Portraits  and  Books  of 
Prints  ;  Works  relating  to  America,  Yoyages  arrd  Travel,  Ray  Society,  Serial  Pub- 
lications Ackermann's  Repository  of  Arts,  40  vols.,  Extra-Illustrated  Bo^ks.. 
Pyne's  Royal  Residences,  3  vols. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  VALUABLE  BOOKBINDINGS  OF  THE 
LATE  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  CORFIELD,  M.D. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBV,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  21,  1904,  and  Two  Following  Day?, 
at  One  o'clock  precisely,  the  COLLECTION  of  BOOKS  in  valuable  bindings  cf 
the  late  Professor  W.  H.  CORHELD,  M.D.,  19  Savile  Row,  W  ,  comprising  an 
unusual  assemblage  of  English  and  Foreign  Work,  early  stamped  and  embroidered' 
bindings,  many  ot  which  ha\e  been  t  xhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
Exhibition  of  Hook-Bindings  ;  Books  with  Arms,  &c,  chiefly  in  fine  preservation. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Illustrated  copies  containiirg  57  Plates  in  colours,  price  5s. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC- 
INSTITUTIONS  IN   INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  A  B  C. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS. 

Largest  Stock  in  London  of 
PUBLISHERS'    REMAINDER  STOCKS. 

All  in  perfectly  new  condition  as  originally  puhli>hed,  but  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
DECEMBER  SUPPLEMENTARY  CATALOGUE  JUST  READY.  . 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER    AND    DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 

265  High  Holborn,  London. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE.  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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THE  EAST  RAND  MINING  ESTATES,  LTD. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

To  be  submitted  at  the  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
Company  to  be  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C., 
on  Thursday,  the  24th  of  November,  1904. 


The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  their  third  Annual 
Report  and  the  Audited  Accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1904. 

FREEHOLD  PROPERTIES. 

Of  its  various  properties  attention  has  been  up  to  the  present  mainly 
concentrated  on  the  two  farms  Grootvlei  and  Palmietkuil,  together 
having  an  area  equal  to  16,672  acres.  Dr.  Hatch's  full  report  which 
is  given  herewith  must  be  referred  to  for  the  important  evidences  that 
are  afforded  from  bore  tests  of  the  continuity  of  the  Main  Reef  series  in 
the  area  in  which  you  are  interested. 

The  option  held  by  the  Grootvlei  Prospecting  Syndicate,  Limited, 
over  the  gold-mining  rights  on  the  farm  Grootvlei  was  exercised  on  the 
31st  December  last,  and  such  mining  rights  have  now  been  taken  over 
by  the  Grootvlei  Proprietary  Mines,  Limited.  The  East  Rand  Mining 
Estates  holds  253,020  shares  of  the  issued  360,250  shares  of  the 
•Grootvlei  Proprietary  Mines,  Limited,  including  the  shares  subscribed 
for  by  the  Company  at  par. 

Your  Company  still  retains  its  original  three-fourths  interest  in  the 
surface  rights  of  the  farm,  from  which  source  a  satisfactory  revenue  is 
being  derived.  It  will  also  receive  under  the  Gold  Law,  as  part 
owner  of  the  freehold,  a  further  revenue  from  claim  licences  in  respect 
of  the  land  not  worked  by  the  Company. 

In  other  respects  the  Company's  properties  are  the  same  as  at  the 
date  of  the  last  report.  Accompanying  the  report  is  a  map  of  the 
district  in  which  the  Company's  farm  interests  are  held,  such  map 
showing  the  position  of  the  boreholes. 

BORING  OPERATIONS. 

A  considerable  amount  of  prospecting  by  diamond  drill  has  been 
carried  out  during  the  past  year  on  the  farms  Grootvlei  and  Palmietkuil, 
with  satisfactory  results.  A  report  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch,  Ph.D. 
M.Inst.C.E.,  dealing  fully  with  the  results  obtained  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  from  these  boring  operations  is  attached  thereto.  Dr.  Hatch's 
interesting  diagrams  respecting  the  geological  features  and  evidence  of 
the  boreholes  have  been  reproduced  and  the  diagrams  are  given  with 
the  report. 

All  the  prospecting  operations  of  the  Company  have  hitherto  been 
concentrated  on  the  farms  referred  to  above,  but  now  that  the  boring 
operations  on  these  farms  are  nearly  completed,  the  remaining  pro- 
perties of  the  Company  will  be  carefully  examined  with  a  view  to 
steps  being  taken  to  prove  them. 

PALMIETKUIL. 

Since  the  issue  of  Dr.  Hatch's  report  the  Main  Reef  has  been  cut 
in  the  No.  5  borehole  on  the  farm  Palmietkuil  at  a  depth  of  3,085 
feet,  the  reef  being  2i\  inches  thick.  It  will  be  seen  from  Dr.  Hatch's 
report  that  in  his  opinion  the  Main  (or  Van  Ryn)  Reef  exists  at  a 
workable  depth  over  a  considerable  portion  of  this  farm  and  that  such 
portion  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  owners  the  whole  of  the  mining 
area  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Gold  Law.  He  estimates 
that  the  owners  of  the  farm  should  obtain  at  least  1,287  claims. 

THE  GROOTVLEI  PROPRIETARY  MINES,  LIMITED. 
This  Company,  formed  to  acquire  the  gold-mining  rights  over  the 
whole  of  the  farm  Grootvlei  (3,421-53  morgen— or  7,241  English 
acres— in  extent),  was  registered  in  the  Transvaal  Colony  on  23rd 
April,  1904.  The  nominal  capital  of  the  Company  is  ^400,000  in 
£1  shares  of  which  260,250  have  been  issued  in  payment  for  the 
property  and  100,000  shares  have  been  subscribed  at  par  for  working 
capital. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  four  boreholes  put  down  on  this  farm 
show  that  the  Main  (or  Van  Ryn)  Reef  exists  at  a  workable  depth 
over  the  whole  farm.  Dr.  Hatch  states  in  his  report  that  according 
to  his  estimate  the  Company  should  obtain  as  mining  area  at  least 
•985-4  claims  on  this  farm. 

MODDERFONTEIN  PROPRIETARY  MINES,  LIMITED. 

A  borehole  has  been  put  down  by  this  Company  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  its  property  to  a  depth  of  1,080  feet,  and  following  the 
information  obtained  therefrom  Dr.  Hatch  has  located  the  position  for 
a  further  borehole  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  farm.  Arrangements 
are  now  being  made  to  proceed  with  the  proving  of  this  part  of  the 
property. 

Shareholders  will  be  aware  that  their  Company  holds  64,458  shares, 
out  of  the  300,000  issued  £1  shares  in  the  Modderfontein  Proprietary 
Mines,  Limited. 

AUDITORS. 

The  Company's  Auditors  (Messrs.  Cooper  Brothers  &  Co.)  retire, 
but  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  The  shareholders  are  asked  to 
appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to  fix  the  ir  remuneration. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

ALFRED  D.  OWEN, 
1 6th  November,  1904.  Secretary. 


'  A  copy  of  the  Directors'  Report,  containing  Dr.  Hatch's  full  report 
and  plans,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Company's  Offices,  Threadneedle 
House,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 


CROWN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  Directors'  Quarterly  Report  to 
30th  September,  1904. 


Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources 
Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 


Dr. 


Cost. 


£  s.  d. 
39.3U  17  »° 
9,325  11  o 


To  Mining  Expenses 
Milling  Expenses 

Cyaniding  Expenses     ..       ..        ..        ..      9,76s  14  3 

General  Expenses         ..        ..        ..       ..      2,43*    6  11 

Head  Office  Expenses   1,776   6  7 


27,123*262  ozs. 
8-929  dwts. 


Cost  per  ton 
milled. 

£  s.  d. 
o  12  n'310 
o  3  0-839 
o  3  2*590 
o  o  9*620 
o    o  7'oi7 


.6i-3.958    9  o 

Value. 
£"3.958    9  o 


1  o  7-378 
o  16  10*805 

£1  17  6-183 


Working  Profit    ..       ..  .. 

CR. 

By  Gold  Account  .. 
Dr. 

To  Net  Profit  ■■  £51,827  11  3 


Value  per  ton 

milled. 
£1  17  6-183 


Cr. 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down 
Interest      ..  .. 


£5i>337  12  5 
489  18  10 

,651,827  11  3 


Note.— The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
on  the  profits  for  the  quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £4,170. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  £1,051  3s.  3d. 

ROSE    DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  Directors'  Quarterly  Report  to 


30th  September,  1904. 


Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources   

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Dr. 


To  Mining  Expenses 
Milling  Expenses 
Cyaniding  Expenses 
General  Expenses 


Head  Office  Expenses   ..       ..       ..       ..  i 


Working  Profit 
Cr. 

By  Gold  Account 
Dr. 

To  Net  Profit    . . 


25.877 '254  °zs- 
7-517  dwts. 


Cost  per  ton 
milled. 
£  s.  d. 
o  10  10-361 

O  2  3-564 
O     2  4*998 

o  o  8254 
o    o  6*559 


£108,764    2  3 


o  16  9*738 
o  14  9*434 

£1  11  7*172 


Value. 
£108,764    2  3 


Value  per  ton 

milled. 
£1  11 


7  172 


£51,241  10 


Cr. 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down 
Interest 


£50,896    7  6 
345    2  8 

£51,241  10  2 


Note. — The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
on  the  profits  for  the  Quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £4,660. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  £a  ,55s  is.  3d. 

RAND    MINES,  LIMITED. 

Notice  to  Debenture  Holders. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  intended  on  January  1,  1905,  to 
redeem  and  pay  off  a  Fifth  instalment  of  £83,350  of  the  £1,000,000  Five  per  cent. 
Debentures  of  the  Company  issued  in  1897  (being  part  of  the  authorised  issue  of 
£1,250,000),  and  that  the  particular  Debentures  so  to  be  redeemed  and  paid  off 
will  be  determined  by  a  drawing  that  will  take  place  at  the  London  Offices  of  the 
Company,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  in  the  City  of  London,  in  the  presence  of  a 
Notary  Public,  on  Tuesday, December  6,  1-904,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  that  the 
£8, 1350  of  the  Debentures  then  drawn  for  payment  will  be  payable  (at  £103  per 
centum)  at  the  said  Offices  on  or  after  January  1,  1905,  against  the  presentation 
and  delivery  up  of  the  Debentures  with  all  nnpaid  Coupons. 

The  Debentures  may  be  left  Four  clear  days  before  that  date  for  examination. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office  :  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 
November  15,  1904. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    182    I  10  4 

Half  Year   o  14    I    015  2 

Quarter  Year        ...     o    7    I      ...        ...     0    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 

Ski 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Miniature  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post-free  on  Application. 


DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

THE   HISTORY    OF    PORTRAIT  MINIATURES. 

By    GEORGE    C.    WILLIAMSON,  LittD. 

2  vols,  imperial  4to.  with  upwards  of  700  Illustrations. 

Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  510  Copies,  £10  10s.  net.    Special  Edition  of  50  Copies,  with  34  Hand-Painted  Plates  (only  a  few 

Copies  remain)  £52  10s.  net, 

"  Dr.  Williamson  has  made  himself  an  expert  of  the  first  class,  and  his  monumental  work,  which  contains  practically  everything  that  is 
known  upon  the  subject — much  of  which,  indeed,  he  is  the  first  to  know — must  share  with  Dr.  Propert's  '  History  of  Miniature  Art '  the 
distinction  of  being  indispensable  to  the  student  and  the  collector.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  these  volumes  are  unique.  They  contain  many 
hundreds  of  reproductions  which  give  us  the  cream  of  all  the  great  English  and  some  foreign  collections." — Standard. 

"Dr.  Williamson's  magnificent  work  gives  a  most  comprehensive  history  of  portrait  miniatures,  and  it  represents  enthusiasm,  care,  and 
intelligence,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Williamson  on  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  art  history,  and  the 
publishers  deserve  high  praise  for  the  sumptuous  get-up  of  the  volumes." — Morning  Posl. 


Small  Colombier  8vo.  25s.  net. 

GEORGE    MORLAND  :    his    Life  and 

Works.     By  GEORGE  C.   WILLIAMSON,   Litt.D.    With  48  Collotype 
Plates  and  a  Frontispiece  in  Colours. 
A'so  a  Large  Paper  Edition  of  100  Copies,  printed  on  Hand-made  Paper,  with  the 
Plates  on  Japanese  Vellum.    Crown  folio,  £1  3s.  net. 

"  Altogether  the  book  is  a  worthy  memorial  to  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
figures  in  British  art."— Glasgow  Herald. 


Small  Colombier  Svo.  21s.  net. 

SAMUEL  COUSINS.    By  A.  Whitman, 

Author  of  "  The  Print  Collector's   Handbook,"    "  S.  W.    Reynolds,"  &c. 

With  32  Collotype  Plates  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
*».*  This  volume  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Whitman's  work  on  "  S.  W.  Reynolds," 
issued  last  year.    It  contains  a  memoir  of  the  artist  and  a  catalogue  raisonne  of 
his  engravings,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  series  of  fine  reproductions  in  collotype,  all 
taken  from  the  most  perfect  impressions. 


With  48  Illustrations.    Small  4to.  10s.  6d.  net. 

WILLIAM    BLAKE :    a    Study  of  His 

Life  and  Art  Work.    By  IRENE  LANGRIDGE. 
"  This  is  an  excellent  effort  at  giving  in  reasonable  compass  an  account  of  the 
many-sided  activity  of  William  Blake." — Burlington  Magazine. 


SECOND  EDITION.    With  40  Plates  and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo.  6s.  net. 

HOW  TO  COLLECT   OLD  FURNI- 

TURE.      By    FREDERICK    LITCHFIELD,    Author    of   "  Illustrated 
History  of  Furniture,"  &c. 
"  Histories  of  furniture  exist  in  abundance,  but  we  know  of  no  book  which  will 
be  of  such  use  to  the  ordinary  collector.    Mr.  Litchfield  has  had  a  long  experience 
of  the  ways  of  dealers,  and  he  gives  his  readers  the  full  benefit  of  it." 

Daily  Chronicle. 


With  40  Plates,  illustrating  upwards  of  70  Miniatures. 
Post  8vo.  6s.  net. 

HOW    TO    IDENTIFY  PORTRAIT 

MINIATURES.      By    GEORGE   C.    WILLIAMSON,   Litt.D.  With 
Chapters  on  the  Painting  of  Miniatures  by  Alvn  Williams,  R.B.A. 
"  For  both  collectors  and  painters  of  miniatures  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson's  book  will 
prove  of  real  practical  utility." — Yorkshire  Post. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUME.  Post  8vo.  with  2  Photogravure.Plates  and  96  other  Illustrations, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

DANTE   GABRIEL   ROSSETTI.  By 

H.  C.  MARILLIER. 
***  This  is  a  Revised  and  Abridged  Edition  of  the  |author's  larger  volume  on 
Rossetti.    It  contains  a  magnificent  series  of  illustrations,  including  a  large  number 
which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Previously  published  in  this  Series  : 

REYNOLDS.  GAINSBOROUGH. 
BURNE-J0NES.  LEIGHT0N. 
MILLAIS.      ENGLISH  PRE-RAPHAELITE  PAINTERS. 


THE   GREAT   MASTERS  IN 
PAINTING    AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 
New  Volumes. — With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  post  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

FRANS  HALS.    By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Hans 

Holbein  the  Younger." 

This  Vol  me  is  an  abridged  and  revised  reprint  of  the  author's  larger  work  on 
Hals,  issued  in  1902. 

RUBENS.    By  Hope  Rea,  Author  of  "  Donatello."  [In  the  p7-ess. 


Post  8vo.  with  Maps,  7s.  6d.  net. 

NAPOLEONIC     STUDIES.      By  J. 

HOLLAND  ROSE,  Litt  D.,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Napoleon  I." 
Contents  :  The  Idealist  Revolt  against  Napoleon— Pitt's  Plans  for  the 
Settlement  of  Europe —The  Religious  Belief  of  Napoleon — Egypt  during  the  First 
British  Occupation — Canning  and  Denmark  in  1807 — A  British  Agent  at  Tilsit — 
Napoleon  and  British  Commerce — Britain's  Food  SupDly  in  the  Napoleonic  War 
— The  Whigs  and  the  French  War —Austria  and  the  Downfall  of  Napoleon — The 
Prussian  Co-operation  at  Waterloo — The  Detention  of  Napoleon  by  Great 
Britain,  &c. 

A  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  "ROSE'S  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON." 
In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  net. 

LIFE    OF   NAPOLEON    I.     By  John 

HOLLAND  ROSE,  Litt.D.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College.  Cambridge. 
Largely  compiled  from  new  materials  taken  from  the  British  official  records. 

Post  8vo.  ss 

NAPOLEON  AND  ENGLAND,  1803- 

1813.  A  Study  from  Unprinted  Documents.  By  P.  COQUELLE.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  GORDON  D.  KNOX,  Balliol  Collese,  Oxford. 
With  a  preface  by  Dr.  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE,  Author  of  "The  Life  of 
Napoleon  I.,"  &c.  [Ready  shortly. 

A  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  WHEATLEY'S  PEPYS. 
In  8  vols.    Post  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

THE  DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  PEPYS, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.     Transcribed    from   the   Shorthand   MS.   in    the  Pepysian 
Library,  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  by  the  Rev.  MYNORS  BRIGHT, 
M.A.    With  Lord  Braybrooke's  Notes.    Edited,  with  Additions,  by  HENRY 
B.  WHEATLEY,  F.S.A. 
»#»  This  reprint  contains  the  whole  of  the  text  of  the  Diary,  and  the  Notes  and 

Index,  as  given  in  the  ten-volume  edition,  the  volume  entitled  "  Pepysiana  "  alone 

being  omitted.  [Vols.  /.  and  II.  now  ready. 

"  Mr.  Wheatley  has  easily  distanced  all  previous  editors,  both  in  the  complete* 

ness  of  his  matter  and  his  annotations,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  new  classic 

edition  of  a  classic  will  be  a  great  success." — Athen&um. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUME.— Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

GRAY'S  LETTERS.    Edited  by  Duncan 

C.  TOVEY,  M.A.    Vol.  II. 
"This  edition  will  long  hold  the  field  with  students  of  Gray  and  the  eighteenth 
century  as  the  most  accurate,  the  best  informed-]  and  the  completest  of  all  editions 
of  the  letters." — Speaker. 


NEW  EDITION,  REVISED.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

CITIES  AND   SIGHTS   OF  SPAIN. 

A  Handbook  for  Travellers.  By  Mrs.  A.  LE  BLOND  (Mrs.  Main).  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps. 


Small  4to.  10s.  6d.  net. 

LIGHT   AND   WATER.    An  Essay  on 

reflection  and  colour  in  River,  Lake  and  Sea.  By  Sir  MONTAGUE 
POLLOCK,  Bart.  With  39  Photographic  Illustrations  and  numerous 
Diagrams. 

"  This  interesting  and  beautifully  illustrated  book  belongs  to  that  rare  and  meri- 
torious class  which  aims  to  unite  the  interest  of  those  who  study  nature  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  painter  and  the  scientist."  -  Guardian. 

"  Of  great  value  to  landscape  painters  and  artists  generally." 

Sir  E.  A.  Wa  terlow,  R.A.,  Pres.  R.W.S. 

Two  vols,  demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

ECONOMIC    INQUIRIES  AND 

STUDIES.    By  Sir  ROBERT  GIFFEN,  K.C.B. 

"  Taken  together,  they  present  the  most  complete  interpretation  of  sound  prin- 
ciples of  International  trade  yet  given.  Every  large  issue  of  recent  fiscal  contro- 
versy finds  lucid  and  comprehensive  treatment  in  an  atmosphere  far  removed  from 
the  heat  of  partisan  debate."— Manchester  Guardian. 

"  It  is  hard  to  over-estimate  the  educational  and  the  directly  practical  utility  of 
the  large  and  minute  labour  represented  here." — Westminster  Gazette. 
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MESSRS  METHUEN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


By  L.  I.  Guiney. 


THE  MICROCOSM  OF  LONDON  :  or,  London  in  Minia- 
ture.   With  104  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Pugin  and  Rowlandson.   In  3  vols, 
small  4to.  £3  3S-  net. 
"  Messrs.  Methuen  have  done  a  service  to  the  lovers  of  London  by  the  issue  of 

this  reproduction  of  Ackermann's  valuable  work  It  is  one  of  the  best  pictures. 

if  not  actually  the  be^t  and  most  vivid  extant,  of  the  London  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth,  and  the  greatly  increased  price  of  the 
original  in  the  book  market  is  thoroughly  justified.  This  price  pla-es  the  book 
completely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader,  so  that  he  may  well  be  g'acl  to 

secure  at  a  reasonable  cost  this  excellent  reproduction  It  makes  a  very  handy 

and  handsome  set.    The  pictures  are  well  copied,  and  the  printing  is  clear  and 
good. ' ' — A  thenteum. 

PORCELAIN.    By  Edward  Dillon.    With  19  Plates 

in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  5  in  Photogravure,  wide  royal  8vo.  25s.  net. 

[The  Connoisseur  s  Library. 
"  The  illustrations  are  things  of  beauty,  joys  for  ever." — Punch. 
"  It  is  a  work  of  real  value  and  will  be  recognised  as  an  authority.    It  has  been 
written  with  knowledge  and  by  one  who  has  gone  thoroughly  into  the  subject." 

Birmingham  Post. 

PALIO    AND    PONTE.     A  Book  of  Tuscan  Games. 

By  W.  Heywood.    Illustrated,  royal  8vo.  21s.  net. 
This  work  treats  of  the  athletic  sports  of  mediaeval  Italy,  and  especially  of  that 
ultimate  survival  of  the  old  chivalric  games,  the  Palio  of  Siena — half  battle  and  half 
horse-race -which  is  still  celebrated  twice  a  year. 

GASPARD    DE    COLIGNY.    By  A.  W.  Whitehead. 

With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps,  demy  8vo  12s.  6d.  net. 
This  work  gives  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  great  Huguenot  both  before  and 
during  the  wars  of  religion.  Supplementary  chapters  deal  with  Coligny's  efforts 
to  colonise  the  New  World,  the  problems  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Huguenotism.  In  addition  to  well-known  sources 
and  the  work  of  Continental  scholars,  the  author  draws  throughout  on  unpublished 
material,  especially  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  the  Italian  ambassadors  in 
the  various  state  archives. 

THE  DUKE  OF   DEVONSHIRE.    By  Henry  Leach. 

With  12  Illustrations,  demy  Svo.  i;s.  6d.  net. 

"This  work  of  Mr.  Leach's  is  valuable  and  eminently  interesting.  Mr.  Leach 
has  laid  us  under  a  debt  by  this  full  and  discriminating  sketch  of  the  career  of  one 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  described  as  the  very  flower  of  truth  and  honour,  the  most 
faithful  of  all  adherents." — Lancashire  Daily  Post. 

"  Mr.  Leach  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  an  admirable  survey  of  the  career  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  His  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  but  he  must  be  congratulated 
on  his  work,  which  is  clear,  exhaustive,  carefully  compiled,  and  has  the  great  merit 
of  not  being  written  from  the  partisan  p'nnt  of  view." — Daily  Graphic. 

SELECT  STATUTES,  CASES,  and  CONSTITUTIONAL 

DOCUMENTS,  1660-1832.  Edited  by  C.  Grant  Robertson,  M.A..  Fellow 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  Examiner  in  the  Honour  School  of  Modern 
History,  Oxford,  iaor-1904.    Demy  8vo  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  supply  the  student  of  English  Constitutional 
History  with  a  selection  of  the  leading  Statutes,  Cases,  and  Documents  for 
the  period  from  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  down  to  the  great 
Reform  Bill. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROME  :   During  the  Later  Republic 

and  the  Early  Principate.  By  A.  H.  J.  Green'TOge,  M.A.  In  6  vols. 
Vol.  I.  (133-104  B.C.)   With  Maps,  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

RICHARD  HURRELL  FROUDE. 

Illustrated,  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
The  materials  of  this  book  are  drawn  from  sources  unknown  to  this  generation. 
There  tsalong  memoir,  containing  scores  of  letters  ;  amiss  of  excerpts  from  printed 
reminiscences  and  reviews  forms  the  second  section  of  the  book. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS,  O.S.B.    By  the 

Baroness  de  Bertouch.    Illustrated,  demy  Svo.  10s.  fid.  net. 

This  biography  is  written  by  the  authority  and  under  the  supervision  of  Father 
Ignatius  himself.  It  contains  a  faithful  record  of  his  remarkable  life,  and  an 
analysis  of  his  simple  but  much  misrepresented  doctrines.  Not  the  least  interesting 
chapters  of  the  volume  are  those  which  deal  with  the  mysterious  or  supernatural 
manifestations  which  have  appeared  to  the  monk  during  various  periods  of  his  life. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

MOTORIST.  By 


Filson  Young. 


THE  COMPLETE 

With  138  Illustrations,  demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net, 

SECOND  EDITION. 

MY    CHINESE    NOTE-BOOK.      By    Lady  Susan 

Townley.    With  16  Illustrations  and  2  Maps,  demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
"  By  industry  and  clever  observation  she  has  collected  material  for  a  very  in- 
teresting book." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"A  readable  and  informing  volume." — World. 

"  From  end  to  end  it  is  bright  and  instructive." — Times. 

"  A  more  than  usually  interesting  book  on  matters  Chinese,  both  edifying  and 
-entertaining." — Globe. 


WITH   KUROKI   IN   MANCHURIA.     By  Frederick 

Palmer.    With  many  Illustrations,  demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  is  a  vivid  and  accurate  narrative,  and  is  the  first  book  on  the  war  to 
be  published  in  England. 

SCOTLAND  IN  THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN  MARY.  By 

P.  Hume  Brown',  Fraser  Professor  of  Ancient  (Scottish)  History  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  deals  exclusively  with  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  the  period  of 
which  it  treats.  The  contents  are  : — (1)  General  Appearance  of  Scotland  in  the 
Time  of  Queen  Mary.  (2)  General  Appearance  of  the  Villages  and  Towns — Inter- 
communication. (3)  Conditions  of  Society  in  the  Country— the  Interior  of  a  Town. 
(4)  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Industry  in  the  Towns.  (3)  The  Inhabitants  of  the 
Towns.  (6)  Economic  Transition  in  the  Time  of  Mary  —the  Reformation  and  the 
National  Character. 

CELTIC  ART.    By  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans,  demy  3vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Antiquary's  Books. 

SIX  GREAT  SCHOOLMASTERS.     By  F.  D.  How. 

With  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Masters  are  Hawtrey  of  Eton,  Kennedy  of  Shrewsbury.  Moberly  of 
Winchester,  Vaughan  of  Harrow,  Temple  of  Rugby,  Bradley  of  Marlborough. 
There  are  no  previous  memoirs  of  any  except  Dr.  Hawtrey. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.     By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6s. 

Uniform  with  Mr.  Kipling's  three  other  volumes  of  verse. 

MY  DEVON  YEAR.     By  Eden  Phillpotts.  With 

38  Illustrations  by  J.  Ley  Pethylridge.    Large  crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  S.  JAMES.    Edited,  with  Introduc- 

tion  and  Notes,  by  R.  J.  Knowling,  M.A.',  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  at  King's  College,  London.    Demy8vo.  6s. 

[  Westminster  Commcnta  rics. 

THE  GETTING  WELL  OF  DOROTHY.   By  Mrs.  W.  K. 

Clifford,  Author  of  "Anyhow  Stories."  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

"  A  story  of  great  charm.  A  chronicle  of  child-life  written  for  children  which 
stands  apart  from  the  mass  of  such  books  by  its  brightness,  refinement,  and  insight 
into  the  mind  of  a  child. M — Times* 

A  BOOK  OF  REMEMBRANCE.  By  Elizabeth  Godfrey, 

Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
"A  Book  of  Remembrance"  is  not  a  birthday  book  ;  Its  aim  is  to  give  some 
choice  lyric  for  every  day.    A  notable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  number  of  copy- 
right extracts  from  modern  authors. 

BRYAN  KING.    By  W.  Crouch.    With  a  Portrait, 

crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
The  subject  of  this  Memoir  is  best  known  as  formerly  Rector  of  St.  George's-in- 
the-East  at  the  time  of  the  notorious  riots  that  took  place  in  that  churcti,  a  full 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Memoir.    Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  has  written  an 
Introduction. 

GOETHE.    By  H.  G.  Atkins.    With  12  Illustrations, 

fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  leather,  4s.  net.  [Little  Biographies, 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  DESERT.   By  J.  O.  Hannay, 

M.A.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
In  attempting  an  appreciation  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Egyptian  hermits  the 
author  makes  use  of  the  hitherto  almost  unknown  collections  of  anecdotes  which 
exist  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

THE    TAMING   OF    THE    SHREW.     By  William 

Shakespeare.    Edited  by  R.  M.  Bond.    Demy  Svn.  3s.  6d. 

L  The  A  rden  Shakespeare. 

VERSES  TO  ORDER. 

Revised  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  MILLAIS.    With  20  Plates 

in  Photogravure,  pott  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [  The  Little  Galleriei. 

I  A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  ENGLISH  POETS.  With 

20  Plates  in  Photogravure,  pott  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [The  Little  Galleries. 

This  gallery  consists  of  20  Portraits,  with  short  biographies,  two  or  three  pages 
in  length,  by  H.  C.  Minchin.  The  Poets  are  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Jonson,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Blake,  Burns,  Words- 
worth, Scott,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  and  Browning. 

COROT.    By  Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  Birxstingl. 

With  many  Illustrations,  demy  161110.  2s.  6d.  net.         [Little  Hooks  on  Art. 


By  A.    D.    Godley,  M.A. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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HOODER  &  STOUGHTONS 

NEW  LIST. 

LITERARY   LIVES.— Edited    by    W.  Robertson 

Nicoll.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d.  each  volume.    JOHN  BUNVAN.    By  the 
Author  of  "  Mark  Rutherford."      COVENTRY    PATMORE.  By 
Edmund    Gosse.      CHARLOTTE   BRONTE.     By    Clement  K. 
J  Shorter. 

JAMES     DOUGLAS.— Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.    Illustrated.    Net  10s.  6d. 

THE   GOSPELS   IN   ART.    Edited   by   W.  Shaw 

Sparrow.  The  Life  of  Christ  by  Great  Painters,  from  Era  Angelico  to 
Holman  Hunt.  The  Text  by  Leonce  Biinedite,  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe.  23o  pages  of 
Text  and  Illustrations,  6  Photogravures,  and  28  Coloured  Monochromes. 
Prospectus  on  application.    Net  5s. 

MAX  PEMBERTON.— Beatrice  of  Venice.  Illus- 

trated.    Third  Edition.  6s. 

JOHN  OXENHAM.— Hearts  in  Exile.    With  Pho- 

togravure  Frontispiece.    Second  Edition.  6s. 

S^  R.  CROCKETT.— Raiderland :  All  About  Grey  ! 

Galloway.    With  105  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell.    Seoond  Edition.  1 

6s.  j 

J.  J.  B.,  Author  of  "  Wee  Macgregor." — Jess  and 

Co.    With  50  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  Boyd.    Second  Edition.  5s. 

RALPH  CONNOR.— The  Prospector.  6s. 

Gwen.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 

CLIVE  HOLLAND.  -A  Japanese  Romance.  Illus- 

trated.    Second  Edition.  6s. 

MRS.  HODGSON  BURNETT. — In  the  Closed  Room. 

Illustrated.    3s.  6d.  net. 

F.  FRANKFORT    MOORE.— Sir   Roger's  Heir. 

Illustrated-   Third  Edition.  6s. 

!  FRANK  T.  BULLEN.— Sea  Puritans.  Illustrated.  6s. 
!  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE.— The  Silent  Places. 

j  Illustrated.    Second  Edition.  6s. 

|  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY.— The  Seiners.  Second 

Edition.  6s. 

W.  PETT  RIDGE.— Next-Door  Neighbours.  Illus- 

a         trated.  6s. 

NORMAN    DUNCAN.  —  Doctor    Luke.  Illus- 

trated.  6s. 

G.  M.  MARTIN.— The  House  of  Fulfilment.  Illus- 

trated.  6s. 

E.  M.  JAMESON.— The  Pendletons.    Illustrated,  j 

SS. 

ANNIE  S.  SWAN.— Mary    Garth.  Illustrated. 

3s.  6d. 

GRACE  MacGOWAN  COOKE  and  ALICE  Mac-  t 

GOWAN.— Aunt  Huldah.    Illustrated.  6s. 

CHARLES  EDDY.-Fetters  of  Gold.  6s. 
ADELINE  SERGEANT.— Nellie  Maturin's  Victory. 

6s. 

NELSON  LLOYD.— The  Soldier  of  the  Valley. 

Illustrated.  6s. 

KODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO  ,  LIMITED. 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

VER ANILDA.    By  George  Gissing,  Author  of  "  The  Private 

Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft,"  &c.    Second  Edition. 

"His  grand,  beautiful  story,  so  scholarly,  without  one  single  disconcerting  sug- 
gestion of  pedantry,  will  lift  his  readers  out  of  their  own  day  and  their  own  several 
grooves,  and  will  transport  them  into  that  vanished  era  of  the  old  world.. .  .with 
power  which  makes  us  feel  that  the  author's  gift  really  was  genius.  We  are  glad 
to  have  this  noble  work."  -  World. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  says  in  the  Sphere  :  "  Gissing's  maturest,  latest,  and  most 

deliberately-conceived  book  The  book  which  lay  nearest  his  heart  during  the 

latest  yea  is  of  his  life." 

Mr.  W.  L.  COURTNEY  in  the  Daily  TelfgrapJi  :  "A  work  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted  by  his  tastes  and  pred'lections.  'Veranilda'  is  an  historical 
romance  such  as  we  rarely  >ee  in  our  modern  times." 

IN  THE  BISHOP'S  CARRIAGE.    By  Miriam  Michel 

son.  Illustrated. 

"  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage  "  is  the  best-selling  book  in  America.  Its  brightness 
and  genial  good  spirits  should  commend  it  to  English  jeaders. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  MADEMOISELLE.   By  Charles 

G.  D.  Rouerts,  Author  of  "  Barbaia  Ladd,"  &c. 

A  JAPANESE  NIGHTINGALE.    By  Onoto  Watanna, 

Author  of  **  The  Heart  of  Hyacinth,"  "  The  Wooing  of  Wistaria,"  &C.  With 
Coloured  Illustrations. 
"A  charming  love  story  of  Japan ..wholly  unconventional,  and  altogether 
delightful."—  Outlook, 

11  Yukt's  charm  is  very  evident,  and  if  all  Japanese  wom^n  are  as  exquisite  as  she 
is  no  wonder  their  prai-es  are  chanted  continually  by  the  Western  world." 

Daily  Chronicle* 

ARCHERS  OF  THE  LONG  BOW.    By  Arthur  Moore, 

Author  of  "  The  Knight  Punctilious,"  &c. 

"A  delightfully  absurd  story  This  is  a  really  bright,  entertaining  tale  ;  fresh 

and  attractive." — Globe. 

"Glorious  farce.    It  is  not  often  that  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  book 

of  such  healrhy  irresponsible  fun  Anyone  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a 

hearty  spontaneous  laugh  should  obtain  a  copy  and  re.d  it  without  delay." 

Daily  News. 

THE     BANDOLERO.      By    PAUL    Gwynne,    Author  of 
"Marta,"  &c. 

"A  truly  brilliant  series  of  pictures  representing  for  the  most  part  the  life  of 

farmers  and  brigands  in  the  mountains  not  far  from  Seville  a  book  that  forces 

us  to  think  of  its  writer  as  a  novelist  deservin;  to  stand  high  among  contemporary 
wr iters  of  fiction  ....  not  often  Ho  w*i  come  upon  so  certain  a  mingling  of  the  brilliant 
and  the  mellow. "  —  Literary  ll'orld. 

"A  stirring  tale  of  love  and  adventure,  full  of  dramatic  situations." 

Land  and  Water. 

PATHS  OF  JUDGMENT.    By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick, 

Author  of  "The  Rescue,"  "  The  Confounding  of  Camelia,"  &c. 
"  This  is  not  simply  a  good  story,  nor  vet  alone  a  clever  piece  of  character 
analysis,  but  also  a  remarkably  line  novel.    The  four  principals  are  real  living  cha 
racters  drawn  minutely  and  well,  placed  before  the  reader  with  a  vividness  and 
sureness  of  touch  which  are  very  rare  outside  the  work  of  the  masters  of  fiction." 

The  A  then&um. 

MR.  JOHN  FOX'S  NEW  BOOK. 

CHRISTMAS   EYE   ON   LONESOME.    By  John  Fox, 

Author  of  "  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come."  With  Coloured  Illus- 
trations, ;S.  6d.  net. 

All  book  readers  will  remember  the  success  attained  by  Mr.  Fo.\  with  "  The 
Little  Shepherd."  Over  165, coo  copies  have  been  told,  and  in  this  country  alone  is 
has  been  printed  six  times  within  twelve  months.  This  new  volume  consists  of 
stories  of  life  amongst  the  mountaineers  of  Kentucky.  Pathos  and  humour,  a  love 
of  strength  of  character  in  man  and  sagacity  in  animals,  the  settings  enter  into  the 
life  of  the  simple  heroes  of  the  land  :  and  Mr.  Fox's  pen  and  the  artist's  brush  have 
combined  to  produce  an  admirable  gift  book. 


OWEN  SEAMAN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

A  HARVEST  OF  CHAFF.   By  Owen  Seaman.   Fcap.  Svo. 

3s.  6d.  net. 


PROF.  OSLER'S  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK. 

SCIENCE  AND  IMMORTALITY.     By  William  Osler,  . 

M.D.,  F.  R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford.    2s.  6d. 


GREAT    ENGLISHMEN    OF    THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  Sidney  Lee,  Litt.D.,  Author  of  "  A  Life  of  William  Shake- 
speare," &c.    Illustrated  with  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

INNER  JERUSALEM.    By  A.  Goodrich  Freer,  Author- 

of "  Outer  Isles."    Illustrated.  Demy8vo.t2s.6d.net. 

THE  MODERN  PILGRIMAGE  FROM  THEOLOGY 

TO  RELIGION.    By  R.  L.  Bremner.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MY  SERVICE  IN  THE  INDIAN  ARMY.    By  General 
Sir  J.  Luther  Vaughan.    Demy  Svo.  16s.  net. 

LETTERS  OF  BISHOP  STUBBS.    Edited  and  Arranged 

by  W.  H.  Hutton,  B.D.    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  17s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT.  By  S.  Armitage-Smith.    With  Portraits 
and  Maps.    Demy  8vo.  r8s.  net. 

QUINTIN   HOGG.    A  Biography.    By   Ethel   M.  Hogg. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Illustrated.  Demo  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

WILLIAM  COBBETT.    A  Study  of  his  Life  as  shown  in  his 

Writings.    By  E.  I.  Caklyle.    Demy  8vo.    Illustrated.  7s.6d.net. 
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IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  Colonel  Owen  Thomas.    Demy  8vo.  6s. 

DUKES  AND  POETS  IN  FERRARA.   By  Edmund, 
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LETTERS   AND   RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

By  Mrs.  HUGHES,  of  Uffington. 
EDITED  BY  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON. 
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LEAVES   FROM   THE   DIARY  OF 
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By  ALICE,  COUNTESS  OF  STRAFFORD. 
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Company  in  the  Pie-idencv  of  Madras  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteei  th 
Centuries.  By  the  Rev.  PRANK  PENNY,  LL.M.,  late  Chaplain  in  H.M.'s 
Indian  Service  (Madras  Establishment). 


HISTORICAL     MYSTERIES.  By 
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Verse,"  &c.    Large  post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
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OF  ART.  By  Dr.  WILHELM  LUBKE.  New  Edition.  Edited, 
Minutely  Revised,  and  Largely  Rewritten  by  RUSSELL  STURGIS,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  F.A.I.A.,  Author  of  "Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building," 
"European  Architecture,"  &c.  In  2  vols,  imperial  8vo.,  copiously  illustrated, 
36s.  net. 

THE     COMMANDER     OF  THE 

"  HIRONDELLE."    By  W.  H.  Fitchett,  B.A.,  LL.D  ,  Authrr  of  '■  Deeds 
that  Won  the  Empire,"  "  How  England  Saved  Europe,"  &c.    With  16  Full- 
page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
British  Weekly.—'''  Grandfathers,  uncles,  and  all  who  wish  to  give  some  boy 
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FROM  THE  LAND  OF  PRINCES. 

By  Gabrielle  Festing,  Author  of  "John  Hookham  Frere  and  his  Friends  " 
'  (Jnstoried  in  History,"  &c.    With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Geor<.e  C.  M. 
Biruwood,  M.D.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. ,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
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THACKERAY'S  LETTERS  TO  AN 

AMERICAN  FAMILY.    With  an  Introduction  by  Miss  Lucy  W.  Baxter, 
and  Original  Drawings  by  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Small  demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 
Academy.—"  Letters  from  Thackeray  are   always  welcome.    The  letters  con- 
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NEW  NOVEL  BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

On  November  22nd.    Crown  Svo.  6s 
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BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  19  NO  I  'EMBER,  1904. 

A  FRENCHWOMAN'S  LOVE-LETTERS. 

"  Correspondance   de   George   Sand   et   d' Alfred  de 
Musset."    London  :  David  Nutt.     1904.  ^fr.^o. 

"  T  nous  disons,  nous,  que  le  mort  illustre  renferme 
-*— dans  cette  tombe,  se  relevera  indigne  quand  le 
moment  sera  venu.  .  .  .  Ce  sera  un  monument  6crit  de 
ses  propres  mains,  et  consacre  a  sa  memoire  par  des 
mains  toujours  amies."  The  speaker  is  George  Sand 
in  her  preface  to  "Jean  de  la  Roche"  (1859),  "  le  mort 
illustre"  is  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  "  monument"  is  this 
collection  of  letters,  "  publi^e  int^gralement,  et  pour  la 
premiere  fois  d'apres  les  documents  originaux  par  Fdlix 
Decori ".  The  moment  has  come,  but  its  dramatic 
effect  is  spoilt,  and  the  "  monument"  is  cheated  of  its 
triumph,  for  the  "  precieux  depot  "  entrusted  by  Aucante 
to  M.  Decori  contains  only  two  letters  by  Musset  which 
have  not  been  published  before,  No.  7  in  the  first  series 
(August  1833)  and  No.  8  in  the  second  series  (June 
1834).  The  remaining  thirty-seven  are  published  entirely 
or  partially  in  M.  Marieton's  "  Une  Histoire  d'Amour" 
(1897-1903),  while  a  few  had  previously  appeared  in 
"  L'homme  Fibre"  (1877),  in  Arvede  Barine's  biography 
of  Musset  (1893),  and  in  Clouard's  "  Documents  inedits  " 
(1900).  The  letters  of  George  Sand  appeared  in  M. 
Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul's  "  Veritable  Histoire  "  (1897), 
and  in  the  "  Revue  de  Paris"  (November  1896).  It  may 
be  as  well  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  guardianship  of 
these  letters  which  "  tant  de  regards  ont  violees  ". 

In  1840  George  Sand  obtained  her  letters  from 
Musset,  and  promised  to  return  his  ;  the  interchange 
was  not  however  effected — both  packets  of  letters  being 
j  entrusted  to  M.  Papet  a  mutual  friend,  who  later,  after 
the  poet's  death,  refused  to  give  them  up  to  his  brother 
Paul,  or  to  burn  them  according  to  Alfred's  wish.  In 
1864  George  Sand  who  had  been  dissuaded  from  pub- 
lishing them  entrusted  the  autographs  and  two  copies 
of  the  correspondence  to  M.  Emil  Aucante,  leaving  him 
"  seul  juge  de  la  mode,  et  de  l'opportunit6  de  la  publica- 
tion ".  It  was  from  "  les  mains  fideles  mais  defail- 
lantes  "  of  Aucante  that,  in  1903,  M.  Decori  received 
the  correspondence  which,  it  was  hoped  by  both 
Sandistes  and  Mussetistes  would  be  found  to  contain 
the  justification  of  their  respective  claims.  M.  Marieton 
has  anticipated  this  disclosure,  and  has  employed  the 
very  letters  which  George  Sand  believed  to  be  her 
defence  in  the  construction  of  his  formidable  attack. 
Her  letter  to  Pagello,  and  the  doctor's  journal,  given 
by  Marieton,  throw  a  new  light  on  an  obscure  story, 
and  if  we  do  not  now  read  her  fine  protests  of  sincerity 
with  the  admiring  belief  of  poor  Musset,  it  is  because 
we  have,  what  he  had  not,  the  incontestable  proof  of 
her  powers  of  dissimulation,  and  of  a  determination  to 
place  her  actions  and  motives  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  which  lays  her  open  to  the  odious  charge  of 
hypocrisy. 

When  seven  months  later,  having  dismissed  Pagello, 
she  is  again  the  mistress  of  Musset,  she  defends  herself 
against  his  suspicions  in  a  letter  which  is  a  perfect 
model  of  feminine  finesse  and  evasiveness.  She  neither 
confesses  nor  denies  that  she  did  not  wait  for  Musset's 
recovery  or  departure  to  give  herself  to  Pagello,  but 
contrives  with  the  utmost  skill  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  she  is  and  was  always  irreproachable,  and 
that  Musset  outrages  her  by  his  interrogations.  "  Helas, 
helas  !  .  .  .  N'ai-je  pas  prevu  que  tu  souffrirais  de  ce 
passe  qui  t'exaltait  comme  un  beau  poeme,  tant  que  je 
me  refusals  a  toi,  et  qui  ne  te  parait  plus  qu'un  cauche- 
mar,  a  present  que  tu  me  ressaisis  comme  une  proie  ?  " 
"  Si  je  suis  galant  et  perfide  comme  tu  sembles  me  le 
dire,  pourquoi  t'acharnes-tu  a  me  reprendre  et  a  me 
garder?"  And  he  answers  "  Mon  enfant,  mon  enfant, 
que  je  suis  coupable  envers  toi  !  .  .  .  Ma  vie,  mon  bien 
supreme,  pardon,  oh  pardon  a  genoux  !  " 

"  George  Sand  est  une  de  ces  vieilles  ingenues,  qui  ne 
veulent  jamais  quitter  les  planches."  So  said  Baudelaire 
who  detested  her,  called  her  "  grosse  bete",  "  lourde 
et  bavarde  ",  and  who  expressed  with  greater  intensity 
and  violence  the  irritation  which  George  Sand  arouses 
in  the  modern  mind.   She  was  not  contented  with  being 
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an  ingenue,  she  was  also  a  male  impersonator — hence 
the  double  grief  against  her  affectation  and  her  air  of 
"  saintete  ".  In  her  role  of  heroine  she  preaches 
eternally  her  ideal  of  a  "  saint  amour  "  "  ce  feu  qui  tend 
toujours  a  monter  et  a  s'epurer".  "Saint"  is  her 
favourite  word.  Buloz  implored  her,  when  correcting 
the  proofs  of  "  Elle  et  Lui  "  occasionally  to  use  some 
other  adjective  in  its  stead.  She  even  taught  it  to 
Musset,  he  has  the  very  trick  of  her  writing  in  his 
letters,  the  sublime  sentiment,  the  semi-religious 
phraseology.  She  talks  of  love  as  "  une  couronne 
d'epines  qui  neurit  ".  He  says,  "Oh  ma  fiancee,  pose 
moi  doucement  la  couronne  d'epines  ".  She  inspires 
him  with  "  nos  intelligences,  dans  leur  sphere  elevee, 
se  sont  reconnues  comme  deux  oiseaux  des  montagnes  ", 
"  ces  deux  aigles  blesses  qui  se  rencontrent  dans  le 
ciel".  Love,  she  tells  him,  is  a  temple,  "  un  lieu  de 
refuge  sublime  oil  tu  iras  retremper  ton  coeur  a  la 
flamme  eternelle  .  .  .  crois-tu  done  qu'un  amour  ou 
deux  suffisent  pour  epuiser  et  fletrir  une  ame  forte  .  .  . 
Jesus  dit  a  Madeleine,  il  te  sera  beaucoup  remis  parce  que 
tu  as  beaucoup  aime  ".  He  is  infected  with  her  senti- 
ment, and  quotes  from  a  play  of  Delatouche  "deux 
etres  qui  s'aiment  sur  la  terre  font  un  ange  dans  le  ciel  ", 
and  she  reminds  him  "a  cette  phrase  si  belle  et  sainte, 
un  monsieur  du  parterre  a  crie  '  Oh  quelle  cochon- 
nerie  '  !  "  and  hisses  stopped  the  play.  Truly,  in  that 
heaven  of  which  she  was  so  sure,  and  where  she  pro- 
mises Musset  to  keep  him  a  place,  she  might  have  been 
puzzled  to  know  whether  she  should  form  an  angel 
with  Sandeau  or  de  Musset,  with  Michel  de  Bourges  or 
Chopin  ! 

When  Balzac  saw  her  at  Nohant  in  1838  he  de- 
scribed her  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Madame  Hanska  as 
"boyish,  grand,  generous,  devoted  and  chaste — she 
Has  the  great  qualities  of  a  man,  ergo  she  is  not 
womanly".  He  had  no  "  sensibility  "  with  regard  to 
Ser  sex,  and  thought  her  unlovable.  "  Am  I  not 
a  man,  and  a  mother?  "  she  might  have  said.  Maurras 
calls  her  a  feminine  "Don  Juan"  and  accuses  her 
of  "attacking"  her  lovers — her  declaration  of  love 
to  Pagello  is  well  known.  Her  lovers  were,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  younger  than  herself,  frail 
sensitive  beings  whom  she  cherished  and  adored  with 
maternal  tenderness,  and  who,  she  would  have  us 
believe,  wounded  her  soul's  affection  with  ingratitude 
and  reproach.  Poor  Pagello  speaks  with  bitterness  in 
his  journal  of  "  la  sublimit^  incomprise  dont  elle  avait 
coutume  d'envelopper  la  lassitude  de  ses  amours  ". 
To  her  came  invariably  disillusionment  and  the  pain 
of  wounded  self-esteem,  to  them  mortification  and  the 
torturing  pangs  of  jealousy.  Her  ardent  nature, 
athirst  for  love,  devoted  and  generous,  was  neverthe- 
less incapable  of  complete  self-abnegation  and  sur- 
render. It  is  she  who  must  speak,  who  must  advise, 
who  is  always  right,  and  whose  ideals  must  be  accepted 
fully.  She  is  too  much  "  l'ange  gardien  " — she  was 
great,  pervasive,  eager,  a  woman  of  genius,  "  bon 
eamarade ",  a  passionate  lover,  but  not  an  ideal 
mistress.  She  says  to  Musset,  ";Tu  m'as  reproche  de 
n'avoir  jamais  su  te  donner  les  plaisirs  d'amour  ".  She 
had  very  little  tact,  and  very  little  sense  of  humour, 
and  both  were  needed  in  dealing  with  de  Musset.  Of 
all  the  reproaches  which  he  hurled  at  her  in  his 
moments  of  frenzy,  the  one  which  rankled  most  in  her 
memory,  because  it  was  unanswerable  even  by  her, 
was  "  tu  es  l'ennui  personnifie". 

In  purely  literary  interest,  the  letters  of  Musset  are 
unquestionably  superior  to  those  of  George  Sand.  We 
have  many  volumes  of  her  correspondence  with  Sainte- 
Beuve,  with  Buloz,  Boucoiran,  Liszt,  Flaubert  and 
others,  but  comparatively  few  letters  of  Musset  have 
been  found  or  published.  Her  epistles  are  for  the  most 
part  maternal  in  tone,  tenderly  reproachful,  and  solici- 
tous for  his  welfare.  "  Qui  te  soignera  et  qui  soignerai- 
je  ?  "  "  Sois  sage  et  prudent  et  bon  comme  tu  me  l'as 
promis."  "  Tu  es  a  ma  vie  a  cote  de  mes  enfants." 
There  was  something  childlike  and  confiding  in  Musset, 
that  is  infinitely  touching  and  lovable.  In  almost  his 
first  letter  he  says  "  Adieu,  George,  je  vous  aime  comme 
un  enfant".  He  believed  in  her,  trusted  her  abso- 
lutely, at  any  rate  when  he  was  away  from  her.  "  Tu 
ne  mens  jamais,  voila  pourquoi  je  t'aime."  "  Je  doute 
de  tout  hormis  de  toi."    He  is  grateful.    "  S'il  y  a 


quelque  chose  de  bon  en  moi  je  te  le  dois.  Tu  es  le  fil  qui 
me  rattachea  lui  (Dieu)."  He  is  self-reproachful,  humble 
as  in  his  "  Confession  d'un  enfant  du  siecle  "  "  Rien  n'est 
trop  dur  pour  moi  ".  "  J'ai  ete  presqu'un  bourreau  "  ;  he 
is  "  celui  qui  n'a  pas  su  t'honorer  quand  il  te  possedait  ". 
His  letters  are  fervent,  passionate,  exquisitely  poetical, 
tenderly  plaintive,  at  times  he  is  sublimely  courageous, 
full  of  the  exaltation  of  renunciation,  as  in  that  "  nuit 
d'enthousiasme "  when,  according  to  George  Sand,  he 
gave  her  up  to  Pagello.  At  others  he  is  in  despair, 
"  inonde  de  larmes  .  .  .  plus  vide  que  la  nuit  ".  She 
writes  of  her  work,  her  business  affairs,  of  her  life  with 
Pagello,  her  money  troubles.  She  is  at  first  obviously 
contented  with  her  new  lover,  he  has  no  such  consola- 
tion. "  Ah,  George,  tu  as  ete  tranquille  et  heureuse 
la-bas,  tu  n'avais  rien  perdu.  Mais  sais-tu  que  e'est 
que  d'attendre  un  baiser  cinq  mois  ?  "  The  letter  from 
which  this  passage  is  taken,  written  from  Baden 
September  1834  when  they  were  once  more  separated, 
is  the  most  poignant  and  exquisite  expression  of  an 
insatiable,  despairing  love.  "  II  est  horrible  de  mourir, 
il  est  horrible  d'aimer  ainsi.  Quelle  soif,  mon  George, 
O  quelle  soif  j'ai  de  toi  .  .  .  mon  premier,  mon  dernier 
amour." 

In  October  1834  George  Sand  took  back  de  Musset, 
but  the  memory  of  Pagello  is  between  them,  and  "  le 
lendemain  du  bonheur  reve  ",  she  writes,  "  tu  es  plus 
perdu  qu'auparavant  puisque,  a  peine  satisfait,  e'est 
contre  moi  que  tu  tournes  ton  desespoir  et  ta  colere  ". 
It  was  now  her  turn  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  neglect, 
the  agony  which  she  inflicted  on  Musset.  During 
November  and  December,  he  refused  to  see  her,  and 
when  they  did  meet  he  talked  of  a  new  mistress.  She 
confided  the  anguish  of  these  black  days  to  a  diary 
which  she  afterwards  sent  him,  "  Ange  de  mort "  she 
cries  "amour  funeste,  6  mon  destin,  sous  la  figure 
d'un  enfant  blond  et  delicat  ".  In  the  end  she  pre- 
vailed, and  14  January,  1835,  she  wrote  in  triumph  to 
Tattet  "Alfred  est  redevenu  mon  amant".  The  tor- 
turing scenes  of  jealousy  and  recrimination  begin  again. 
Worn  out  at  last  George  Sand  determines  that  this 
time  she  shall  be  first  to  go,  and  on  7  March  Alfred  de 
Musset,  when  he  goes  to  see  her,  finds  the  house  empty. 
She  had  fled  to  Nohant.  Arvede  Barine  says  "Elle 
eut  une  crise  de  foie,  et  apres  vint  a  l'indifference  ". 
He  did  not  recover  so  easily  ;  the  humility,  the  tender- 
ness of  the  "  Confession  "  and  of  the  "  Nuit  de  Mai  " 
turned  to  bitterness  and  disillusionment  in  the  "Nuit 
de  Decembre  "  and  ' '  Nuit  d'Octobre  ".  But  with  forget- 
fulness  came  forgiveness  : 

"  L'instant  supreme  ou  je  t'oublie 
Doit  etre  celui  du  pardon  "  ; 

and  in  1841  he  can  philosophise  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
George  Sand  : 

"  Un  jour  je  fus  aime,  j'aimais,  elle  etait  belle. 
J'enfouis  ce  tresor  dans  mon  ame  immortelle 
Et  je  l'emporte  a  Dieu." 


BEHIND  THE  MASK. 
"  Disraeli."     By  Walter  Sichel.     London  :  Methuen. 

1904.    12s.  6d.  net. 
"  Beaconsfield."  By  Walter  Sichel.   London  :  Methuen. 

1904.    3$.  6d.  net. 
"  Fifty  Years  of  Fleet  Street  :  Recollections  of  Sir  J.  R. 

Robinson."  Edited  by  F.  Moy  Thomas.    London  : 

Macmillan.     1904.     14s.  net. 

THE  authentic  book  on  Disraeli,  the  Life  and 
Letters,  has  been  talked  and  rumoured  of  these 
many  years.  Most  people  were  sure  that  the  work 
would  in  due  season  be  taken  up  by  Montagu  Corry, 
and  now  and  then  paragraphs  appeared  in  the  press 
hinting  that  certain  delicate  or  difficult  matters  had  at 
length  been  made  smooth  :  most  people,  it  turned  out, 
knew  nothing.  Naturally  people  wish  to  have  an 
authoritative  book  on  Disraeli  ;  and  it  will  be  unfor- 
tunate in  many  ways  if  such  a  work  is  not  carried  out. 
But  the  task  is  most  formidable.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  anyone  available  at  the  present  time 
who  is  fully  equipped  for  it.  It  might  not  be  hard  to 
find  a  man  with  the  judgment,  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility.     But  far  more  than  this  is 
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necessary.    The  man  selected  must  combine  a  singular 
literary  gift  with  an  easy  knowledge  of  high  politics, 
finance,  foreign  policy,  party  intrigue.    He  must  be  to  j 
the  manner  born,  unless  he  is  a  mere  agent  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  venture,  and 
can  move  without  embarrassment  behind  the  scene. 
A  remarkable   paragraph   has  been   travelling  from 
paper  to  paper  during  the  last  few  weeks  :  it  states 
definitely,    though    on    what    authority   we    do  not 
profess  to  know,  that  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
"Times  "  and  also  with  a  Johannesburg  paper  is  to 
undertake  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Disraeli.    The  last 
paragraph  on  the  subject  states  that  the  work  must 
not  be   expected  till  the   autumn  of  1905.     Is  this 
a    hoax?     Assuming   it   is  not,  what  qualifications 
has  a  gentleman,  on  the  strength  of  the  connexion  in 
question,  for  the  task?    The  "Times"  deals  journal- 
istically it  is  true,  with  literature,  finance,  high  politics. 
It  has  capital  notices  of  new  books  ;  its  daily  list  of 
stocks  and  shares  is  most  useful  and  trustworthy  ;  its 
reports  of  the  speeches  of  leading  politicians  are  indis- 
pensable.   A  man  may  be  thoroughly  efficient  in  any  or 
all  three  of  these  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  may  be 
able  to  write  notices  of  books,  edit  the  financial  side  of 
a  paper,  report  speeches  ;  in  short  be  a  highly  capable 
all-round  journalist  or  publicist.    This  is  not  to  say  he 
is  the  best  man  in  England  to  write  the  authoritative 
Life  of  Disraeli.    Unless  or  until  somebody  with  the 
rarer  accomplishment  we  have  referred  to  can  be  found, 
it  would  surely  be  better  for  the  public  to  content  itself 
with  the  several  interesting  and  well-written  accounts 
of  Disraeli  which  have  already  been  printed.   Mr.  Sichel 
has  lately  written  two  books  of  the  kind.     One  is  a 
volume  in  the  series  called  "  Little  Biographies  "  (which 
we   note   embraces   such   an   odd  group  as  Dante, 
Disraeli,  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  Young  Pretender)  ; 
the  other  and  larger  is  called  "Disraeli:  a  Study  in 
Personality  and  Ideas  ".    Two  lives  of  the  same  man 
by  the  same  author  brought  out  in  the  same  month  by 
the  same  publisher  is  surely  a  novel  achievement  in 
biography.  We  hope  this  will  not  establish  a  precedent. 
Fancy,  if  some  writer  tried  to  beat  Mr.  Sichel's  record  ! 
And  yet  there  is  talk  of  slump  in  the  book  trade.  But 
in  spite  of  their  number  Mr.  Sichel's  "  lives  "  are  in- 
teresting and  suggestive.    We  do  not  think  that  in 
either  book  Mr.  Sichel  contrives  to  show  the  world  a 
new  man  behind  the  mask  :  nor  can  we  always  make 
up  our  mind  to  see  the  hero  in  the  heroic  proportions 
he  does  himself.    But  Mr.  Sichel  has  originality  and  a 
point  of  view.    He  can  coin  a  phrase  himself  too,  and 
he  has  the  right  literary  touch  for  a  book  of  this  kind. 
He  does  not  overdo  the  Disraeli  aphorism  business, 
though  the  temptation  must  be  considerable.  Some- 
body said  that  the  great  man  was  not  he  who  said 
many  very  clever,  biting  things,  rather  he  who  having  the 
power  to  say  them  restrained  himself.     Perhaps  the 
good  biographer  is  the  man  who  has  the  power  to 
quote  any  number  of  such  sayings  of  his  hero,  but 
knows  how  to  resist  the  temptation.    Even  so,  it  is 
a  wonderful  list  of  matchless  aphorism  and  cutting  ex- 
pression which  is  necessarily  sprinkled  through  these 
entertaining  pages.    "Iron  tears  from  Pluto's  cheek  " 
was   Peel's   sympathy   with    Disraeli's    184 1  speech 
on  the  Sugar  Duties.     "Sir  James  Graham  whom 
I  will  not  say  that  I  respect,  but  rather  that  I  re- 
gard "  :  and  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  lecturing  ex- 
Chancellor  as  Mr.  Sichel  describes  him,  that  he  had 
learned  much,  but  "  had  still  to  learn  that  petulance  is 
not  sarcasm,  nor  insolence  invective".     Then  once 
more  we  can  read  with  delight  that  magnificent  con- 
trast between  the  great  minister,  the  man  who  "re- 
presents a  great  idea  ;  an  idea  which  he  may  and  can 
impress  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  a  nation  "  and 
that  other  minister  who  is  not  great — "  a  watcher  of 
the  atmosphere  "  furtively  sensitive  to  every  change. 
"  Such  a  person  may  be  a  powerful  minister,  but  he  is 
no  more  a  great  statesman  than  the  man  who  gets  up 
behind  a  carriage  is  a  great  whip.    Both  are  disciples 
of  progress.   Both  may  get  perhaps  a  great  place.  But 
how  far  the  original  momentum  is  indebted  to  their 
powers,  and  how  far  their  guiding  prudence  regulates 
the  lash  or  the  rein,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me   to  j 
notice."    In  his  chapter  on  "  Literature  "  in  the  larger  i 
volume  Mr.  Sichel  cannot  hold  his  hand,  and  reading 


it  we  are  glad  he  cannot.  Rigby's  "  little  words  in 
great  capitals".  Tadpole's  "Tory  men  and  Whig 
measures",  critics  "the  men  who  have  failed",  and 
that  amazing  repartee  at  the  Marylebone  election,  "  On 
what  do  you  stand  ?  "  "  On  my  head  " — these  and  scores 
of  others  equally  familiar  actually  seem  to  lose  nothing 
by  familiarity.  We  are  amused  to  note  that  Mr.  Sichel 
regards  Gladstone's  famous  eulogy  in  1881  as  "  a 
delicate  speech  of  guarded  appreciation".  It  did  not 
strike  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  in  this  light.  One 
of  the  closest  and  most  intellectual  among  them  dis- 
liked the  speech  intensely,  though  he  could  not  be 
described  as  an  ungenerous  critic  of  Disraeli.  Perhaps 
in  a  new  edition  of  his  book  Mr.  Sichel  might  like  to 
mention  this:  "Let  us  praise  his  genius,  his  wit, 
his  courage  ;  let  us  call  him  the  greatest  Jewish 
minister  since  Joseph — but  if  we  say  that  he  deserved 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation  and  might  claim  his  reward 
from  every  part  of  it,  I  am  afraid  we  [as  Liberals] 
condemn  ourselves."  Merciless  logic,  we  fancy,  from 
which  there  was  no  real  escape.  But  eulogies  of  the 
kind  simply  must  be  inconsistent  with  past  conduct 
and  opposition. 

"Fifty  Years  of  Fleet  Street  " — the  "Recollections 
of  Sir  J.  R.  Robinson  " — is  fresh  proof  that  you  do  not 
necessarily  succeed  in  getting  behind  the  mask  to  the 
man  by  being  on  friendly  social  terms  with  him.  This 
book  is  packed  with  personal  gossip  and  anecdotes 
about  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Rosebery  and  other  leading 
politicians.  Sir  John  Robinson  set  down  these  things 
in  his  diaries  and  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  has  arranged  and 
edited  the  whole.  We  get  no  nearer  to  the  real  man 
in  spite  of  these  touches  of  intimacy  and  personal 
odds  and  ends.  We  think  that  the  editor  might  have 
pruned  the  material  more  severely  than  he  has  done. 
Is  it  quite  excusable  to  dwell  on  Lord  Rosebery's 
private  talk  about  the  dispiriting  effect  of  the  "pre- 
dominant partner  "  speech  ?  It  is  good  copy  certainly, 
but  the  line  should  be  drawn  :  Lord  Rosebery  might  be 
as  much  a  figure  of  the  past  as  Palmerston  or  Russell 
for  all  the  consideration  in  this  matter  he  gets  at  the 
editor's  hands.  Nor  can  we  greet  with  the  guffaw 
that  is  expected  of  us  the  story  that  is  supposed  to 
illustrate  Sir  J.  R.  Robinson's  wit.  When  Mr.  Ritchie 
— a  "  rather  heavy  man  " — smashes  a  drawing-room 
chair  under  him  and  drops  heavily  to  the  ground,  the 
wit  exclaims  "That  is  the  third  seat  he  has  lost!" 
referring  to  his  defeat  at  the  two  elections.  Bargee 
banter  is  well  in  its  place  ;  but  its  place  is  not  in  the 
boudoir. 

These  reminiscences  and  personal  sketches  are  more 
excusable  and  to  our  mind  a  great  deal  more  interesting 
when  they  refer  to  men  like  J.  W.  Henley,  Tom  Baring, 
the  brilliant  free-lance  whom  Disraeli  vainly  tried  to 
make  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Slingsby  Duncombe, 
dandy  and  demigogue,  and  Sibthorp,  who  hated  rail- 
ways as  Cobbett  hated  banknotes.    Of  Henley  we  have 
talked  to  an  old  Parliamentarian  who  remembered  him 
j  well  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  his  tenacity  and 
power  in  debate.    Sir  John  Robinson  recalls  several  of 
Henley's  sayings  :  he  it  was  who  first  used  the  expres- 
sion "an  ugly  rush".    Speaking  of  Mill  and  Bright 
and  their  land  policy  he  said  :    "  Both  these  gentle- 
men proceed  by  somewhat  violent  modes,  one  of  which 
may  perhaps  be  designated  as  rape,  the  other  by  the 
gentler  phrase  seduction."    Mr.   Moy  Thomas  thinks 
that  in  these  days  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
have  suffered  such  metaphor  as  this  in  a  younger 
man.    We  think  on  the  contrary  that  it  would  have 
been  delighted  by  it,  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  mem- 
ber.  Was  it  not  of  Bernal  Osborne  that  a  friend  sitting 
next  him  in   the  House  whispered  to  his  neighbour, 
of  some  indiscreet   jibe,   "  I  am   glad    I   was  not 
born  so  clever  as  that  "  ?     We   wonder   what  has 
become  of  the   little  collection  of  aphorisms  which 
Osborne  had  privately  printed.    To  judge  by  one  or 
two    specimens    which    Sir  John    Robinson's  diaries 
exhibit,  it  must  have  been  worth  reading  :  for  instance — 
"  Some  persons  are  irreproachable  because  unapproach- 
able ".     We  could  give  the  name  of  at   least  one 
paradoxist  and  aphorist  of  to-day  who   writes  and 
publishes   sayings   which    are   poor   affected  things 
by  contrast  with  Osborne's.     And  by  contrast  with 
Disraeli's  ! 


VI 
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THE  FLOWERS'  ADDRESS  BOOK. 

"  Flora  of  Hampshire."  New  Edition  with  numerous 
addit  ions.  By  Frederick  Townsend.  London  : 
Lovell  Reeve.    1904.  21s. 

"  (  ouS'ht  to  1Ive  seventy  lives  and  have  seventy 

thousand  a  year",  so  a  naturalist  wrote  to  a 
friend  with  whom  he  had  bec-i  discussing  two  or  three 
matters  about  the  habits  and  plumage  of  birds— for 
instance,  why  is  a  rook  black  ?  How  does  a  great  bird 
soar  up  and  up  without  the  least  perceptible  wing 
movement  or  exertion  ?  How— after  all  that  Petti- 
grew  and  other  experts  have  said  on  the  question — 
does  a  bird  fly?  Such  little  puzzles  may  seem  for 
babies,  trifles  to  him  who  "keeps  up"  with  science — 
physics,  say,  biology,  or  astronomy,  and  perhaps 
all  the  rest— and  feels  that  he  has  a  grip  of  the 
best  opinion  and  trend.  Why  potter  away  time  over 
such  little  things  as  a  rook's  colour  or  the  baldness  of 
its  cheeks,  when  we  can  take  a  hand  in  the  high  politics 
of  science,  by  the  aid  of  text-book  or  museum  lecture 
track  life  down  to  the  cell,  discuss  the  possibility  of 
creating  it  for  ourselves  some  day  out  of  inorganic 
things?  But  if  the  man  of  "  broad  general  culture  " 
disapprove  of  our  spending  time  over  little  problems 
such  as  these  of  the  black  bird  and  its  flight,  when  we 
can  solve  the  desperate  riddle  of  the  universe,  unpeople 
the  Milky  Way  with  Mr.  Wallace,  or  with  the  German 
professor  think  to  note  the  movements,  suspiciously 
like  those  of  life,  in  the  atoms  of  inorganic  matter,  what 
will  he  say  of  a  county  list  of  plants  and  ferns?  In  the 
new  edition  of  the  Hampshire  Flora,  Mr.  Townsend 
remarks  of  the  purple  cow-wheat,  "I  saw  it  in  abun- 
dance above  Steephill  and  St.  Lawrence  in  1844'  •  He 
has  been  then  for  sixty  years,  possibly  more,  collect- 
ing information  for  his  plant  lists,  for  his  tens  of 
thousands  of  localities  or  habitats  of  flowers,  grasses 
and  ferns  of  a  single  county.  A  shocking  waste  of 
time  from  the  standpoint  of  broad  general  culture 
perhaps.  Would  it  not  be  better,  some  will  say,  if  he 
must  specialise  in  plants,  to  devote  these  years  and 
habits  of  precise  accuracy  to  one  flower  with  intent  to 
reach  its  very  essence  and  meaning? 

"  Little  flower — but  if\  could  understand" — 

Sixty  years  of  patient  toil  and  of  intellect  and  the 
habit  of  scientific  precision  laid  out  on  the  life  and 
history  of  a  single  flower  or  group  of  flowers  might 
bring  us  a  little  nearer  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
plant  life,  to  the  soul  of  the  flower,  so  to  say.  There 
would  be  something  in  the  contention.  One  can  well 
imagine  a  man  so  strongly  equipped  as  Mr.  Townsend 
bringing  us  by  such  study  into  more  intimate  touch 
with  the  inner,  hidden  life  of  the  flower.  But  this  is 
not  to  say  that  the  ground  which,  instead,  he  has  chosen 
to  cover  is  barren.  His  lists  do  not  help  us  to  the 
origin,  the  evolution  of  the  flower,  tell  us  nought  of 
its  marriage  rites  and  priests,  its  struggle  for  existence 
and  its  untold  profusion  of  pollen  first  and  seed  after- 
wards in  that  vegetable  world  whose  great  principle 
seems  to  be  "waste — and  want  not".  But  if  it 
minister  to  the  delight  of  the  many  who  can  care  for 
flowers  quite  apart  from  this  side  of  things,  can  help  us 
to  find  them  in  their  native  field  and  coppice,  and 
refresh  us  in  the  very  turning  over  of  the  pages,  it 
has  not  been  made  in  vain.  This  is  what  Mr.  Town- 
send's  volume  does.  It  is  in  the  main  a  reference 
book — the  plants'  address  book.  It  is  a  reference  book 
of  perhaps  rather  a  severe  type  resembling — to  liken 
it  to  human  being  reference  books — Boyle  or  Royal 
Blue  Book  rather  than  the  new-fashioned  ones  which 
tickle  their  public  with  the  ages  and  games  and  other 
personalia  of  the  individuals  included.  Mr.  Tovvn.send 
rarely  suffers  himself  to  give  what  we  may  call  enter- 
taining personal  notes  about  his  plants.  When  he 
does  relax,  we  like  it.  Several  times  he  relaxes  over 
his  trees.  We  seem  to  see  him  taking  the  girth  of  his 
Selborne  or  his  Hayling  Island  great  yew  as  fondly  as 
Olivia  clasped  the  oak  of  Summer-chase.  "  Dr.  Brom- 
field  wrote  in  1879  that  the  yew  in  Selborne  churchyard 
'  was  found  to  measure  a  year  or  two  back  2\\  feet  in 
circumference  at  4  feet  from  the  ground '.  He  was 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  this  tree  measures  less  than 
that  in  Hayling."  We  missed  the  great  yew  at  Hayling 


when  last  there — on  a  May  day  when  the  turf  by  the  sea 

!  was  biting  blue  in  patches  where  that  exquisite  little 
flower,  Dillenius' dog  violet,  blossomed.  But  we  doubt 
whether  either  of  these  yews  has  been  vaster  than  one 
of  which  Mr.  Townsend  does  not  tell.  It  is  in  the 
churchyard  of  a  small  and  remote  village  in  this  county, 
and  in  no  account  of  great  yews  have  we  ever  seen  a 

'  note  on  it.  As  regards  the  noble  yew  at  Selborne,  its 
adumbrage  a  few  years  ago  was  twenty-four  yards  ; 
whilst  at  four  feet  from  the  ground  its  girth  was 
twenty-five  and  a  half  feet.  It  is  a  male  ;  and  of 
amorous  temperament  judging  by  what  White  observed 
of  it  at  its  courting  time  of  year — "in  the  spring  [it | 
sheds  clouds  of  dust,  and  fills  the  atmosphere  around 
with  its  farina  ".    Good  Hampshire  folk  care  much  for 

1  their  yews  ;  and  will  not  hear  that  the  tree  is  not  indi- 
genous. This  is  a  grand  tree  throughout  the  year  ; 
before  the  faint  flush  of  earliest  spring  its  grave  green 
is  "  kindled  at  the  tips  "  with  rows  of  tiny  balls  yellow- 
green  with  just  a  thought  of  red  about  them,  and  its 
smoke  that  lives  is  cast  abroad  ;  as  later  when  it 
"  passes  into  gloom  again  ". 

You  do  not  read  an  address  book  steadily  through 
from  beginning  to  end,  so  we  are  not  sure  yet  whether 
Mr.  Townsend  has  added  materially  to  these  occasional 
notes  at  the  end  of  his  list  of  localities.  But  we  think 
we  know  every  note  in  the  first  edition  of  his  book, 
which  appeared  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Why 
should  the  white  meadow  saxifrage  act  as  a  kind  of 
gravel  dowser  ?    Mr.  Townsend  reminds  us  that  the 

!  authors  of  the  botanical  matter  in  the  Annual  Hamp- 
shire Repository  say  this  is  always  the  case.  We  have 
certainly  noticed  this  pretty  flower — is  it  so  scarce  by 
the  way  as  Mr.  Townsend  thinks?    We  might  furnish 

i  a  fresh  address  or  two  for  it  — growing  in  spots  where 
we  feel  pretty  sure  gravel  exists.  It  grows  here  and 
there  along  a  turfy  roadside,  away  up  into  the  lonely 
downs.  Such  a  road  for  flowers  !  This  saxifrage  in 
May,  by  the  gravel  drift  of  some  great  lost  river 
perhaps,  and  the  coppices  near  by  simply  painted  with 
Gerarde's  dog  violets  and  anemones  whose  white  is 
sometimes  stained  out  by  purple.  Later  comes  an 
abundance  of  the  musk  mallow,  which  blooms  white  in 
the  garden  and  pink  in  the  lane  cr  wood  edge  ;  then 
rosebay  and  dark  mullein — the  moth  mullein  is  no 
doubt  rare  in  the  county.  We  have  never  had  the 
fortune  to  find  it ;  but  we  should  describe  this  dark 
mullein,  Verbascum  nigrum,  not  with  Mr.  Townsend 
as  "  rather"  but  as  downright  common  on  the  chalk. 
It  was  up  this  roadway  that  we  found  one  day  the  water 
avens  growing  in  a  woodway  miles  from  the  nearest 
watercourse.  Erasmus  Darwin  wrote  of  the  loves  of  the 
plants,  as  Charlesof  their  marriage  customs.  The  travels 
of  the  plants  have  long  appealed  to  some  of  us  as  a  sub  ject 
of  singular  interest.  Toothwort,  bee  and  butterfly  orchis, 
rosebay,  herb  Paris  and  alien  mimulus,  we  have  found 
them  in  new  quarters  since  Mr.  Townsend  sent  forth  his 
first  edition  ;  but  their  courier,  who  was  he-?  is  a  question 
to  which  the  only  reply  must  be  a  guess.  A  procession 
of  them  is  before  us  as  we  take  up  Mr.  Townsend's 
book  and  turn  over  the  pages  :  fringed  buckbean  and 
bog  pimpernel  from  the  wet  heath  ;  crowds  of  orchises, 
conopsea,  that  scent  one  meadow  near  Romsey  at  eve  ; 
campion  that  paints  an  acre  of  hill  ;  marsh  helleborine 
with  its  jewels  of  nectar.  Life  is  so  contemptibly  short, 
its  occupations  so  many  and  pressing,  that  we  have 
not  even  time  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  beauty  in  form 
and  device  of  the  flowers  that  grow  in  a  square  mile  of 
England. 

DEER  STALKING. 

"  Stalking  Sketches."    By   Captain  H.  Hart-Davis. 
London  :  Horace  Cox.    1904.    \os.  6d. 

IT  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  fascination  of  deer 
stalking  ;  the  pity  of  it  is  that  so  few  people  are  in 
a  position  to  indulge  in  the  sport.  From  the  very 
earliest  times,  in  every  country  where  deer  have  existed, 
the  chase  of  the  wild  stag  has  appealed  to  the  mightiest 
sportsmen,  under  widely  different  conditions,  no  doubt, 
from  those  of  our  day  ;  but  it  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  sport  of  the  few  and  not  of  the  many.  The  notorious 
Mr.  Jorrocks  says  that  foxhunting  is  the  sport  of  kings. 
It  would  be  much  truer  to  put  deer  stalkingin  its  place,  for 
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whatever  may  be  said  of  the  glories  and  delights  of  fox- 
hunting, and  there  is  much,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  far 
more  kings  have  indulged  in  deer  stalking.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  essence  of  true  sport  is  the  danger 
attached  to  it.  If  this  be  true  and  in  a  certain  sense  it 
is,  then  deer  stalking  must  come  after  riding  to  hounds. 
We  say  this  advisedly,  for  of  the  thousands  who  go 
out  hunting  it  is  but  a  remarkably  small  number 
that  ride  to  hounds.  The  remainder  are  never  in  any 
danger  at  all.  We  can  well  remember  discussing  with 
a  very  celebrated  master  of  hounds,  who  also  hunted 
them  himself,  whether  foxhunting  or  deer  stalking  were 
the  more  exciting  sport  and,  after  threshing  the  subject 
out  thoroughly,  we  both  at  last  agreed  that  we  liked 
stalking  better  when  we  were  stalking  and  hunting 
better  when  we  were  hunting.  There  can  be  no 
■question  that  the  man  who  would  successfully  stalk  the 
wild  red  deer  must  be  prepared  to  pit  his  skill  and 
intelligence  against  by  far  the  cleverest  and  wiliest 
animal  in  this  kingdom.  The  beginner  must  learn  by 
bitter  experience  the  extraordinary  smelling  and  hearing 
powers  of  deer.  He  will  have  to  study  the  wind  in 
every  corrie  by  watching  the  mists  or  the  showers  as 
they  eddy  through  them.  He  should  know  almost  to 
a  stone  how  near  he  can  approach  the  deer,  wherever 
they  may  be,  in  every  condition  of  wind  and  in  every 
sort  of  weather.  He  must  remember  that  deer  almost 
invariably  lie  looking  downhill  so  that  they  can 
command  most  of  the  ground  below  them,  with  the 
wind  blowing  over  their  backs,  thus  protecting  them- 
selves from  above  by  their  wonderful  sense  of  smell. 
Before  he  starts  his  stalking,  he  must  carefully  mark 
the  exact  spot  where  the  deer  are  and  make  the 
ground  good  between  him  and  them  ;  he  must  be 
prepared  for  every  emergency,  make  up  his  mind 
promptly  and  act  with  decision.  And  he  must  always 
remember  that  he  will  learn  something  fresh  from 
the  deer  every  time  he  goes  out  after  them.  How 
many  a  good  chance  has  been  lost  by  the  impor- 
tunate crowing  of  an  old  cock  grouse,  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  disturbed  fox,  or  the  vagaries  of  a 
mountain  hare  ;  for  the  deer  notice  everything  that 
moves.  These  little  contretemps  are  not  the  stalker's 
fault,  but  a  stalk  spoilt  by  putting  off  deer  other  than 
those  he  is  approaching  shows  careless  spying. 

Of  books  written  on  deer  stalking  one  thing  is 
certain — Scrope's  "  Art  of  Deer  Stalking  "  is  still  a  long 
way  ahead  of  any  later  work.  He  wrote  in  the  days  of 
inferior  glasses  and  muzzle-loading  rifles,  and  thus  far 
he  is  out  of  date,  but  the  delights  of  the  book  will 
never  fade.  It  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous  that  in 
these  days  of  superior  glasses,  small-bore  rifles  and 
telescopic  sights,  any  decent-sized  stag  survives.  The 
sporting  papers  are  full  of  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  red-deer  stag,  some  attributing  it 
to  this  cause  and  some  to  that,  but  shortly  it  is  the 
result  of  the  wonderful  arms  of  precision  of  the  present 
day  and  of  short  leases.  We  cannot  say  Captain  H. 
Hart-Davis  tells  us  anything  which  has  not  been  told 
at  least  as  well  before.  Certainly  comparison  with  Mr. 
Grimble's  book  whether  in  manner  or  matter  is  all 
against  him.  Some  of  Captain  Davis'  illustrations, 
notably  "Over  the  Pass"  and  "Hummel  and  the 
Horned  Stag",  are  good,  but  the  rest  are  painfully  con- 
ventional, wholly  inferior  to  Colonel  Crealoch's  sketches 
at  Lochluichart  Forest,  published  some  thirty  years  ago 
or  more.  Still  Captain  Davis'  book  does  show  the  true 
sportsman,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  romance,  endur- 
ance and  difficulty  inseparable  from  the  art  of  stalking. 
For  this  much  may  be  forgiven  him.  We  are  sure  he 
will  agree  with  us  that  deer  stalking  is  a  pursuit  in 
which  all  troubles  are  overlooked,  all  fatigue  is  for- 
gotten and  all  worries  thrown  to  the  winds.  Given 
health,  strength  and  a  certain  amount  of  aptitude, 
nothing  can  be  better  than  a  really  good  day  on  the  hill 
after  the  deer. 


NOVELS. 

"'The  Shadow  on  the  Wall:  a  Romance."    By  M.  E. 
Coleridge.    London  :  Arnold.    1904.  6s. 
Miss  Coleridge  in  a  preface  which  had  been  better 
unwritten  frankly  lets  her  readers  know  that  her  new 
novel  is  fantastic.   Fantastick  is  probably  the  exact  word 


of  disapprobation  which  an  eighteenth-century  critic 
i  would  apply.  The  story  has  the  unreality  of  a  dream,  but 
!  it  is  an  interesting  dream.    The  dreamer,  however,  is  a 
J  little  hard  on  her  confidants  :  she  plunges  them  into 
I  the  middle  of  her  imaginings,  leads  them  through  dark 
:  vistas  of  bewilderment  to  a  tardy  explanation,  and 
I  while  they  are  still  collecting  themselves  to  face  the 
I  dawn  of  understanding,  strikes  a  sharp  sudden  note  of 
I  tragedy.    The  fact  that  no  one  in  the  book  acts  ration- 
ally need  not  impair  enjoyment  :  the  figures  are  made 
j  of  cobwebs,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should  dance  in 
measures  unknown  to  prosaic  ball-rooms.      But  we 
1  trust  we  do  not  write  ourselves  down  Philistines  when 
i  we  suggest  that  if  for  half  a  volume  a  number  of  per- 
j  sons  whose  antecedents  are  unexplained  talk  and  act  in 
j  a  manner  only  to  be  followed  by  those  who  know  all  about 
I  several  unlikely  events  which  happened  before  the  story 
opened,  the  author  might  be  kind  enough  to  furnish 
more  clues  than  she  appears  to  consider  necessary. 
When  the  story  becomes  intelligible  one  has  time  to 
enjoy  the  more   delicately  imaginative  workmanship 
and  to  appreciate  the  fanciful  characterisations — even 
if  one  shies  at  an  artist  who  killed  his  best  friend  in  a 
duel  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to  preserve  the  victim's 
morals.    There  is  a  twilight  charm  about  the  book, 
but  literal  prosaic  readers  will  stumble  discontented 
through  its  pages.    Miss  Coleridge  clearly  writes  for 
those  who  walk  happily  by  dim  moonlight. 

"  Nami-ko  :  a  Realistic  Novel."   By  Kenjiro  Tokutomi. 
London  :  Putnams.  1904. 

Mr.  Tokutomi  wages  warfare,  not  with  an  autocratic 
regime,  but  with  domestic  tyranny  in  an  aggravating 
form  resulting  from  the  undue  exercise  of  the  preroga- 

j  tives  of  the  head  of  a  family.  Nami-ko's  history  is  a 
melancholy  one,  but  it  may  be,  as  is  claimed  for  it,  true 
in  substance  and  in  fact.  The  book  has  been  and  is 
being  read  by  thousands  in  Japan  under  its  original 

!  name  of  "  Hototogisu  " — the  cuckoo — but  for  the 
English  version  the  author  chose  to  give  it  the  title  of 
"Nami-ko".  The  word  Nami  means  a  wave,  and  is 
one  of  the  many  pretty  names  with  poetical  associations 
bestowed  upon  girls  in  Japan,  and  the  affix  ko  is  re- 
spectful and  in  some  degree  corresponds  with  our  word 

I  Miss.    The  heroine  was  of  course  plain  Nami  in  her 

j  own  home  at  Akasaka,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Tokio. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  General  Viscount  Kataoka, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  fought  in  the  China  and  Japan 
war  of  a  decade  ago.  The  life  which  Tokutomi  skil- 
fully depicts  is  throughout  that  of  modern  Japan,  and  his 
work  is  valuable  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  average 
existence  of  the  higher-class  Japanese  people  of  the 
present  day — the  family  life  to  which  so  rarely  a 
foreigner  gains  admission. 

"The  Lady  Electra."     By  Robert  Barr.  London: 
Methuen.     1904.  6s. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Barr  strings  together  thirteen 
short  stories  of  the  magazine  type,  the  majority  of  which 
are  concerned  more  or  less  remotely  with  electricity. 
But  the  telegraphs  and  motor-cars  are  mere  stage 
accessories.  Several  of  the  stories  have  an  American 
setting,  and  these  are  perhaps  the  most  successful  :  the 
first  in  the  book,  dealing  with  a  love  affair  between 
British  visitors  to  Egypt,  is  not  very  happy  in  its  minor 
details.  Thus  we  have  a  fortune-hunting  peer,  intent 
on  wooing  a  girl  who  is  a  countess  in  her  own  right, 
who,  not  knowing  her  christian  name,  "  was  compelled 
to  use  her  title,  which  he  recognised  was  bad  form.  .  .  . 
'  Countess  ',  he  began  solemnly  ".  We  are  not  surprised 
that  she  refused  him.  Mr.  Barr  is  much  more  in  his 
element  when  he  gets  across  the  Atlantic,  and  two  or 
three  of  his  stories  are  very  good,  while  all  are  written 
with  ease. 

"The   Custodian."     By  Archibald   Eyre.  London: 
Ward,  Lock.     1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Archibald  Eyre's  book  is  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  novels  by  a  lightness  of  touch  and  a 
deft  method  of  handling  situations.  His  style  is  neat 
and  finished  and  he  possesses  a  considerable  sense  of 
humour.  He  has  the  courage  to  resist  "  cheap  "  effects, 
1  and  tells  his  story  in  a  quiet,  nonchalant  way  that  is 
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very  effective.  "The  Custodian  "  is  a  novel  of  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda "  type  and  both  in  manner  and 
matter  Mr.  Eyre's  book  is  constantly  reminiscent  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  dialogue,  where  Mr.  Eyre  appears  to  have 
taken  the  author  of  "The  Dolly  Dialogues"  as  his 
model.  He  is  no  mere  copyist,  however,  for  "The 
Custodian"  exhibits  a  quite  individual  humour  and  in 
many  ways  marks  an  advance  on  the  author's  previous 
novel  "  The  Trifler  ". 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Henslowe's  Diary.'1    Edited  by  W.  W.  Greg.    Part  I.  :  Text. 
London  :  A.  H.  Bullen.    1904.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Henslowe's  Diary  :'  is  famous  on  account  of  the  entries  in 
it  relating  to  the  Elizabethan  drama,  and  notorious  for  the 
forged  additions  inserted  in  it  by  John  Payne  Collier  in  order  that 
the  facts  recorded  in  them  might  be  subsequently  announced 
as  his  discoveries.    Most  literary  forgeries  are  innocuous,  since 
they  condemn  themselves  after  a  very  short  career  ;  witness 
Ireland's  Shakespeare  fabrications,  or  the  autographs  of  Burns 
(and  others)  which  landed  their  author  in  gaol  a  few  years  ago, 
after    having    temporarily   deceived    the   benefactor   of  an 
American  library.    But  Collier's  forgeries  were  dangerous,  not 
because  he  was  an  expert  in  the  art    of  imitating  ancient 
writing,  but  because  he  knew  his  subject  well  and  forged  with 
discrimination.    They  were  never  obtrusive,  hence  as  a  rule 
they  escaped  attention,  and  the  statements  contained  in  them 
were  accepted  on   Collier's  authority  without  investigation. 
There  are  not  a  few  literary  statements  still  extant  in  works 
dealing  with  the  Elizabethan  period  which  really  owe  their 
origin   to    Colliers    misdirected    talents.      In  the   case  of 
"Henslowe's  Diary",  two  of  the  forgeries  were  first  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Ingleby  in  1876,  eight  (independently)  by  Dr.  G.  F. 
Warner  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Dulwich  MSS.  in  1881,  and  one 
more  is  now  added  to  the  list  by  Mr.  Greg.    Of  their  spuriousness 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  by  any  expert  who  has  examined  the 
MS.,  and  the  last  nail  was  put  in  their  coffin  when  a  transcript 
of  the  MS.,  made  by  Malone  before  it  had  been  in  Collier's 
hands,  came  to  light  among  Sir  T.  Phillipps'  collection  in  1895. 
Since,  however,  our  knowledge  of  "  Henslowe's  Diary  "  rests 
upon  Collier's  edition,  which  is  untrustworthy  on  account  of  its 
errors  as  well  as  its  forgeries,  a  new  and  full  edition  of  it  was 
desirable  ;  and  this  has  been  provided,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
without  a  detailed  collation  of  the  printed  text  with  the  MS., 
with  all  due  care  and  accuracy  by  Mr.  Greg.    There  is  to  be  a 
second  part,  which  apparently  will  include  a  commentary  ;  may 
it  not  also  give  us  some  photographic  facsimiles  ? 

"  The  Survey  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales."  Designed  by  and 
Prepared  under  the  Direction  of  J.  G.  Bartholomew.  The 
Edinburgh  Geographical  Institute.    1904.    £3  10s. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  J.  G.  Bartholomew  does 
his  cartographical  work  is  well  illustrated  in  this  valuable 
volume.    It  contains  eighty-four  maps  or  plans  with  descrip- 
tive text  showing  the  topographical,  physiographical,  geological, 
climatic  and  political  and  commercial  features  of  England  and 
Wales.    The  atlas,  issued  under  the  patronage  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  will  be  indispensable  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  any  kind  of  survey  work.     It  devotes  separate 
plates  to  the  rainfall  and  the  railways,  to  counties  and  com- 
merce, to  population  and  to  parliamentary  and  ecclesiastical 
divisions.    The  importance  of  this  new  atlas  is  better  realised 
when  we  understand — a  matter  to  which  the  average  man 
gives  little  heed — that  the  face  of  England  has  almost  entirely 
changed  during  the  past  hundred  years.    "  The  hand  of  man  ", 
says  Mr.  Bartholomew,  "  has  reconstructed  the  country,  covered 
it  with  his  works,  cultivated  and  planted  it,  developed  great 
industrial  regions,  built  populous  cities  and  towns,  railways  and 
roads,  harbours  and  docks  ".    Hence  "  the  completion  of  the 
new  ordnance  survey  forms  a  most  fitting  memorial  to  mark 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  to  put  on  record  the 
development  of  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  Victorian  age. 
As  a  national  work  the  English  Ordnance  survey,  on  which 
this  atlas  is  based,  is,  M  r.  Bartholomew  assures  us,  "  unsurpassed 
in  any  country".    As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  there  are  no 
county  maps  equal  in  excellence  and  interest  to  those  of  this 
great  State  survey. 

"  King  Leopold's  Rule  in  Africa."    By  Edmund  D.  Morel. 
London:  Heinemann.    1904.  15j-.net. 

There  is  a  surfeit  of  horrors  in  this  new  book  of  Mr.  E.  D. 
Morel's,  whose  work  in  connexion  with  West  Africa  is  well 
known.  That  grave  wrongs  have  been  inflicted  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Congolese  by  the  Belgians  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  but 
we  do  not  think  the  sensational  methods  adopted  by  Mr.  Morel 
and  his  friends  are  best  calculated  to  assist  the  righting  of  those 
wrongs.  The  agitators  are  at  least  as  conscious  of  their  own 
claims  to  public  consideration  as  of  the  claims  of  the  miserable 


race  whose  cause  they  champion.  In  a  book  of  this  sort  we  should 
have  thought  it  both  unnecessary  and  premature  to  give  por- 
traits of  such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Alfred  Emmott  M.P., 
and  Mr.  H.  R.  Fox-Bourne  because  they  happen  to  have  laid 
the  case  against  the  Congo  authorities  before  the  British  people. 
But  assuming  their  sen  ices  to  be  so  great  as  to  demand  this 
particular  form  of  tribute,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  modesty  of 
the  author  who  sandwiches  Chapter  II.  with  his  own  full-page 
picture  ?  The  horrors  of  slavery  and  barbarism  will  not  be 
brought  more  vividly  to  the  public  conscience  by  such  self- 
conscious  expedients'  Nor  do  they  strengthen  the  case  Mr. 
Morel  seeks  to  make  out  against  the  "  egotism  which  has 
imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  Upper  Congo  a  burden 
more  crushing  than  was  ever  applied  by  Arab  half-caste". 

Messrs.  Bell  issue  a  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose's  «  Life  of 
Napoleon  "  at  \os.  net  (two  vols.).  The  author  has  revised  this 
edition  as  he  did  the  preceding  ones. — "  London  in  the  Time  of 
the  Tudors "  (Black.  30s.  net)  is  a  companion  volume  with 
"  London  in  the  Time  of  the  Stuarts".  With  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  somehow  we  cannot  take  the  historical  work  of 
Sir  Walter  Besant  very  seriously.  It  is  conscientious  no  doubt, 
there  is  plenty  of  it  in' volumes  such  as  these  ;  and  here  there 
are  capital  pictures  and  great  bulk  in  paper  and  binding.  Yet 
with  all  these  advantages  Sir  Walter  Besant  does  not  strike  on 
the  imagination  as  the  historian.— "  The  French  Revolution" 
by  Thomas  Carlyle  is  a  good,  distinctly  solid  edition  published 
by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  price  $s. — A  pretty  book  is 
the  edition  of  Coleridge's  u  Christabel "  which  C.  M.  Watts  has 
illustrated  (Dent.  3s.  6d.  net)  and  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Rhys'  article  is  marked  by  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity. But  surelv  Coleridge's  friend  was  Wedgwood  not 
Wedgewood  ?— Messrs.  Cassell  are  publishing  "The  Paradise 
Lost  "  in  eighteen  parts  at  sixpence  a  part.  The  illustrations 
are  those  of  Gustave  Dore.  It  is  well  printed.  Some  of  Mr. 
Vaughan's  notes  strike  us  as  a  little  otiose  :  thus—"  Grand 
parents.— First  or  great  parents  "  :  "  Thralls.— Anglo-Saxon 
for  slaves.  Hence  our  word  thralldom."  But  others  are  more 
excusably  informing.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  market  for  this 
kind  of  Milton. 

"  The  Nelson  Calendar  "  and  "  The  Dante  Calendar "  for 
1905  are  published  by  the  De  La  More  Press  (z?.  6d.  net  each). 
The  former  is  edited  by  A.  D.  Power  ;  the  latter  by  Blanche 
McManus  who  supplies  the  illustrations.  These  are  the  best 
calendars  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  made  a  selection  from 
the  sermons  and  speeches  he  delivered  during  his  American 
tour.  The  book  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Christian  Opportunity  ". 

The  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  are  arranging  to  com- 
plete their  facsimile  reproductions  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shake, 
speare  by  adding  "  Pericles "  and  the  Sonnets  and  Poems. 
Mr  Sidney  Lee  will  be  responsible  for  these  reproductions  and 
will  contribute  an  introduction  based  on  his  recent  bibliogra- 
phical researches. 

Mr.  John  Lane  is  about  to  publish  an  original  comedy  in 
blank  verse,  by  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  entitled  "William 
Shakespeare,  Pedagogue  and  Poacher  ",  the  plot  being  based 
on  traditions  of  the  poet's  early  life.  On  Wednesday  next  Mr. 
Lane  will  have  ready  a  popular  reprint  of  Miss  Constance  Hill  s 
book  "Jane  Austen:  Her  Homes  and  her  Friends".  This 
will  form  a  new  volume  in  his  Crown  Library. 

The  Baroness  de  Bertouch  has  written  for  Messrs.  Methuen 
"  The  Monk  of  Llanthony ",  by  the  authority  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Father  Ignatius  himself.  Certain  chapters  of 
the  volume  will  deal  with  the  mysterious  or  supernatural  mani- 
festations which  have  appeared  to  the  mor.k  during  various 
periods  of  his  life. 

A  new  "Historv  of  England",  to  be  edited  by  Professor 
Oman,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen,  will  be  inaugurated 
with  the  fifth— not  the  first— volume  written  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Trevelyan,  under  the  title  "  England  under  the  Stuarts  . 

"  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  "  is  the  tide  of  a  book  on 
Andalusia  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Maugham,  author  of  "  The  Merry-Go- 
Round",  which  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Heinemann  on 
Tuesday  next.  Mr.  Maugham  is  an  enthusiast  on  all  things 
Spanish. 

"The  Sea  Wolf"  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by  Jack  London, 
author  of  "The  Call  of  the  Wild",  which  Mr.  Heinemann 
announces  for  immediate  publication. 

Mr.  Heinemann  has  also  nearly  ready  Miss  Florence 
Simmonds'  translation  from  the  French  of  S.  Reinach  of  "  The 
Story  of  Art  throughout  the  Ages  "  together  with  600  miniature 
reproductions  of  famous  works  referred  to. 

Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  announce  as  the  next  volume  in 
their  series  of  Beautiful  Books  "  Familiar  London  ",  painted  by 
Rose  Barton.  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  River,  the  town  in  a  sunlit  haze  or 
{Continued  on  page  x.) 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

MAURICE    HEWLETT'S    NEW  BOOK. 

THE  ROAD  IN  TUSCANY:  a  Commentary. 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT.    With  over  200  Illustrations  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL.    In2vols.extracrown8vo.21s.net.  [Tuesday. 


MEMORIALS  OF  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES. 

By  G.  B.-J.    With  45  Photogravures  and  other  Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  8vo.    Printed  on  Hand-made  Paper.    30s.  net.    {Ready  Nov.  25. 

STEPHEN    PHILLIPS'S    NEW  BOOK. 

THE  SIN  OF  DAVID:  a  Poetical  Drama. 

By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.     Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

TIMES.  —  "  The  blank  verse  is  again  full  of  the  rich  harmonies  and  stately  movements  which  filled  us  with  wonder  when  '  Marpessa  appeared  ;  the  same  self- 
restraint,  refusing  to  dissipate  interest  in  episodes, which  gave  1  Herod  '  its  dramatic  unity  is  seen  again  here,  and  Mr.  Phillips  shows  once  more  in  what  masterly  fashion  he 
can  interpret  the  beatings  of  the  human  bird  against  its  cage  ...We  are  still  his  admiring  debtors." 

NEW   AND   REVISED  EDITION. 

GROVE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND,  M.A.    In  5  vols.  Svo.    Vol.  I.,  A-E,  21s.  net. 

Twenty-Jive  years  having  passed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this  standard  Dictionary,  the  Publishers  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  for  bringing  it  thoi-oughly  up  to  date.  Nezu  Composers,  Artists,  and  Subjects  had  to  be  taken  into  account ;  omissions  and  errors  to  be  made 
good :  and  the  whole  work  to  be  reconsidered  both  as  to  plan  and  execution.  The  revision  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Fuller  Mailland,  who  had  already 
edited  the  Appendix  to  the  original  Dictionary  under  Sir  George  Grove's  supervision.  The  New  Edition  will  extend  to  five  volumes,  oj  which 
the  first  is  now  ready,  while  the  remainder  will  be  issued  at  interi'als  of  a  year,  so  that  the  publication  will  be  complete  by  the  end  of 1 90S. 

FIFTY  YEARS   OF   FLEET  STREET: 

Being  the  Life  and  Recollections  of  Sip  JOHN  R.  ROBINSON. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  FREDERICK    MOV    THOMAS.       With  Portrait.       8vo.   14s.  net. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— 11  Amongst  the  books  of  the  present  season  there  has  been  none,  so  far,  to  eclipse  the  life  of  Sir  John  Robinson  tn  its  certainty  of 

providing  interest  and  pleasure  for  every  reader  '  Fifty  Years  of  Fleet  Street '  is  crammed  full  of  good  things,  and  should  be  one  of  those  books  which  long  survive  the 

first  flutter  of  their  popularity." 

VOLUME  I.  READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

DIARY  AND  LETTERS  OF  MADAME   D'ARBLAY  (1778-1840), 

As  Edited  by  her  Niece,  CHARLOTTE  BARRETT.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON.    With  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  other  Sketches.    In  6  vols.    Vol.  I.  1778  to  June  1781.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Also  an  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  limited  to  100  Sets.    Printed  on  Hand-made  Paper  and  with  the  Illustrations  on  Japanese  Vellum.  £6  6s.  net. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  NEW  BOOK.     I     FAMOUS  FIGHTERS  OF  THE  FLEET. 

TRAFFICS   AND    DISCOVERIES.  1   Glirr)Pses  through  the  Cannon  Smoke  in  the  Days  of  the  Old  Navy. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s.  By  EDWARD  FRASER. 

_  _  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  [Tuesday. 

Macmillan's  New  Novels.   — 

Crown  Svo.  gilt  tops,  6s.  each.  _  ••    ■  _      .  -  XT  T  7  . 

H    G    WELLS  English    Men  Of  Action.— New  Volume. 

The  Food  of  the  Gods  and  How  it  Came  to  Earth.     SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.     By  Sir  Rennell 

RODD.    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

"Whosoever  shall  Offend.  .  .  ."  voi.vn.  ready  November  ,5. 

ROSA  N.  CAREY  Tne  Cambridge  Natural  History, 

p yyrp^y                                    At  the  Moorings.  Vol.    VII.— HEMICHORDATA.     By   S.  F. 

VUlLLlrrL     rlYNE.  HARMER,   ScD.,  F.R.S.     ASCIDIANS    and   AMPHIOXUS.  By 

A*„™„     «  „  .  W.  A.  HERDMAN,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.    FISHES  (exclusive  of  the  Systematic 

  AlOmS  01  empire.  Account  of  Teleostei).     By  T.  W.  BRIDGE,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  FISHES 

(Systematic  Account   of  Teleostei).     By  G.  A.   BOULENGER,  F.R.S. 


Macmillan's  Edition  of  Thackeray.  illustrated.  Medium  svo.  i7S.  net 

NEW  VOLUME.  _ 

A  SHABBY   GENTEEL  STORY,  and  the  BY  THE  LATE    A"  ^^^an. 

ADVENTURES  of  PHILIP.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  WESTERN       EUROPE        IN        THE  FIFTH 

Rv  T  PWK   r  APPm  I  CENTURY.    An  Aftermath.    By  the  late  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  M. A.,  Hon. 

oy  liHWia   tflnnULL.  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

THE  STORY  OF  SYLVIE  AND  BRUNO. 


8vo.  ios.  net. 


By  LEWIS  CARROLL.    An  Abbreviated  Version  in  i  vol.,  contacting  only 
the  Fairy  Story  without  any  extraneous  Matter.    With  Illustrations  by  Harry  BY    THE    ARCHBISHOP    OF  CANTERBURY. 

ruRNiss.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


mrs.  molesworth's  new  book.  THE  CHRISTIAN  OPPORTUNITY.  Bein 

7PTTT-1    T>TTT1'\7'    T"»TXT/*<  T»        HT  n  r  Sermons  and  Speeches   delivered  in  America   by  RANDALL 

Inti    KUdI     KIN  (jr.       t5y    MrS.    MOLES  WORTH.  DAVIDSON,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Crovvn8vo.3s.6d.net 


With  Illustrations  by  Rosie  M.  M.  Pitmam.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 
Times. — "No  story  with  such  a  motive— and  such  an  author— can  go  wrons 
It  is  very  engaging." 


THE    WORKS  OF 


[Tuesday. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  OX  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

THE  NATIVE  TRIBES  OF  SOUTH-EAST 


Ars_IJIi_  ....  AUSTRALIA.    By  A.  W.  HOWITT,  D.Sc,  Hon.  Fellow  Anthropological 

nKTHUIl       CLEMENT       HILTON  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

8vo.  21s.  net. 


(Of  Marlborough  and  St.   lohn's  College,  Cambridge),  Author  of  "  The  Light 

Green,"    Together  with  his  LIFE  and  LETTERS.    Edited  by  Sir  ROBERT  ,,r «                             _  _  _  _  _  ~  _ 

EDGCUMBE  (King's  Coll.  Camb.).    Fcap.  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  5s.  net.  THE     WORKING     MEN  S     COLLEGE,  1854" 

F all  Mall  Gazette.—  'For  a  certain  quality  of  sparkle,  and  an  almost  Greek  1904.    Records  of  its  History  and  its  Work  for  Fifty  Years,  by  Members  of 

«CYS i?%S '     ja?rU  cg<7-      may  We"  be  held  worthy  t0  rank  with  the  inimitable  the  College.   Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  LLEWELYN  DAVIES.    With  Portraits 

J.  K.  b.  and   t.  3.  C,  I          and  Illustrations,  Crown  Svo.  4s.  net. 


**  MACMILLAN'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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fog,  the  Antiquities  of  Chelsea,  and  other  features  will  be 
treated  in  colour  by  Miss  Barton. 

Another  volume  which  Messrs.  Black  are  about  to  issue  is 
"The  King's  Homeland  ",  by  Mr.  Dutt,  who  has  been  accorded 
special  opportunities  for  acquiring  information  about  Sandring- 
ham  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  book  will  contain  an  Intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard. 

Next  week  will  appear  the  first  of  the  five  volumes,  to  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  monthly  as  far  as  possible,  of  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson's  edition  of  "  Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary  and 
Letters  ". 

Sir  Frederick  Treves'  record  of  his  travels  will  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Cassell  under  the  title  "  The  Other  Side  of  the 
Lantern  ". 

Mr.  Max  Pemberton  has  written  a  novel  entitled  "  The 
Hundred  Days  "  dealing  with  the  period  which  saw  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  first  instal- 
ment of  this  novel  will  appear  in  the  Christmas  Number  of 
"  Cassell's  Magazine  ". 

Messrs.  James  Finch  and  Co.  have  ready  for  publication  a 
new  "Life  of  George  Canning'',  by  Mr.  Harold  Temperley, 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lecturer  in  History 
at  Leeds  University.  This  Life  of  "England's  greatest  Foreign 
Minister  "  has  been  written  after  much  research  at  the  Record 
Office  and  other  places,  and  fresh  light  on  important  events 
with  which  Canning's  name  is  connected  is  promised. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford  will  publish  immediately  a  fifth  rewritten 
and  considerably  enlarged  edition  of  "A  History  of  Architecture 
on  the  Comparative  Method  ",  by  Professor  Banister  Fletcher 
and  Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  has  nearly  ready  a  translation  by  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Thomson  of  Professor  Weismann's 
"Evolution  Theory  ". 

Messrs.  Duckworth  will  issue  in  a  day  or  two  Mr.  Cunning- 
hame  Graham's  new  novel  "  Progress  ". 

On  Tuesday  next  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  will  have 
ready  Katharine  Tynan's  new  Irish  novel  "Julia". 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  have  ready  new  editions  of  Miss 
Alcott's  "Old-Fashioned  Girl"  and  "Eight  Cousins"  and 
William  Black's  "White  Heather"  and  "Three  Feathers". 

On  Monday  Messrs.  Brown,  Langham  and  Co.  will  publish 
No.  1  of  "  The  Albany  Magazine  ". 

Messrs.  Sweet  and  Maxwell  have  in  hand  a  new  edition  of 
Paley's  "  Law  and  Practice  of  Summary  Convictions  under 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts",  edited  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Macnamara,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  a 
barrister. 


From  A.H.BULLEN'S  List. 


HENSLOWES  DIARY.     Printed  verbatim  and 

literatim  from  the  O  iginal  MS.  at  Dulwich.  Edited  by  W.  W.  GREG. 
Crown  4tO.    In  2  parts.    Price  10s.  6d.  net  per  pa-t. 

[Part  I.  ready  ;  Part  II.  m  the  Press. 

Part  I.  contains  the  text,  together  with  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  MS  :  Henslowe's  handwriting  :  the  other  hands  appearing  in  1  he  Diary  :  the 
forgeries.  Part  II.  will  contain  an  account  of  the  dramatic  and  stage  history  of  the 
period  as  illustrated  by  the  MS. 


THE   COMPLETE   WORKS  OF  THOMAS 

NASHE.  In  4  volumes.  Edited  by  R.  B.  M'KERROW.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net  per  volume.  [Vols.  I.  an!  II.  ready  ;  Vol.  III.  in  the  Press. 

Nashe's  works  offer  a  rich  variety  of  entertainment,  and  he  was  certainly,  even 
in  his  own  freespoken  age,  an  unequalled  master  of  bitter  and  witty  invective. 
750  copies  printed  ;  type  distributed. 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE   DESIGNERS  OF 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  (M:ss)  CONSTANCE  SIMON. 
Copiously  illustrated.    Imperial  8vo.    23s.net.  [In  a  few  dais. 

U'ustrations  of  many  choice  pieces  of  eiahteenth-century  furniture  are  her 
given,  by  the  courteous  permission  of  well-known  collectors. 


MOTHER    GOOSE'S   MELODY:   a  Facsimile 

Reproduction  of  the  earliest  known  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Colonel  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX,  C.S.I,    tdmo.    3s.  £d.  net.  [Ready. 


POPULAR    BALLADS    OF    THE  OLDEN 

TIME.  Edited  by  F.  SIDGWICR.  To  be  completed  in  4  seiies.  Fcap. 
8vo.    Price  3s.  6d.  net.  per  series.       [Series  I.  ready  ;  Series  II.  in  a  few  days. 

"An  excellent  introduction  to  a  sadly  neglected  source  of  poetry." — Athentrum. 


DUELLING  STORIES  OF  THE  Six- 
teenth century.  From  the  French  of  Brantome.  By  GEORGE  H. 
POWELL.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 

The  original  memoir,  here  first  presented  to  the  English  reader,  forms  one  of 
the  most  singular  contributions  extant  to  the  social  history  of  the  Utter  half  of  the 
six  teenth  century.  As  a  collection  of  sensational,  anecd  jtes  of  real  li  e,  it  may  be 
said  to  stand  entirely  by  itself  in  Continental  literature. 


BUCKIE  &  SON  S  LIST. 

G.  A.  HENTY'S  LAST  GREAT  STORY. 
BY    CONDUCT    AND    COURAGE:  a  Story 

of  the  Days  of  Nelson.    Illustrated  by  William  Rainev,  R.I.    Crown  8vo. 

cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
."Is  worthy  to  rank  with  any  of  the  long  lis  t  of  historical  tales  wherewith  lie 
delighteda  generation  of  boy  readers.    The  narrative  never  flags."  —A  tlienaum. 

"  This  is  the  last  of  the  late  Mr.  Henty's  long  series  of  stirring  stories  for  boys— a 
series  comprising  more  than  50  volumes— and  it  is  one  of  his  very  best.  In  his  own 
way  Mr.  Henty  bas,_  perhaps,  done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  inspire  the  youth 
of  these  islands  with  admiration  of  pluck,  daring,  resourcefulness  in  danger, 
n.anliness,  and  patriotism.  We  should  also  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  has  taught 
them  more  real  history  than  all  the  '  crammers  '  in  the  kingdom."— Daily  Chronicle. 

Two  New  Books  by  HERBERT  STRANG, 

Author  of  "  Tom  Burnaby." 

BOYS  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE  :  a  Story 

of  Spain  and  the  Peninsular  War.  With  a  Preface  bv  Colonel  Willoughbv 
Vhrner,  late  Rifle  Brigade.  Illustrated  by  William  Rainev,  R. I.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

KOBO :  a  Story  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 

Illustrated  by  William  Rainey,  R.I.  Crown  8vo.  clotn  elegant,  5s. 
"  In  '  Kobo,'  Herbert  Strang  has  provided  much  more  than  a  good  boys'  book 
for  the  Christmas  market.  Whilst  readers  of  'Tom  Burnaby'  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed of  an  ample  meal  of  stirring  adventures  and  hard  war  fights,  readers  of  a 
more  serious  turn  will  find  an  excellent  picture  of  Japanese  life  and  character,  and 
a  well-informed  account  of  th-  Rattle  of  tne  Yalu,  not  to  mention  some  vivid 
sketches  of  modern  naval  warfare." — Atheneeum. 


Two  New  Books  by  Captain  F.  S.  BRERETON. 
WITH    THE    DYAKS    OF    BORNEO:  a 

Tale  of  the  Head  Hunters.  Illustrated  by  Fritz  Bergen.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

A    HERO    OF    LUCKNOW  :    a  Tale  of  the 

Indian  Mutiny.  Illustrated  by  William  Rainev,  R.l.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
elegant,  5s. 

By  ETHEL  F.  HEDDLE. 
THE  TOWN'S  VERDICT.    Illustrated  Edition, 

large  crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  6s. 

By  ROSA  MULHOLLAND  (Lady  Gilbert). 
A  GIRL'S  IDEAL:  a  Story  of  a  Fortune.  Illus- 

trated  by  R.  Hole.    Large  crown  8vo.  olivine  edges,  5s, 


BLAGKIE'S  CHILDREN'S  ANNUAL. 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

A  handsome  volume  of  192  pages,  including  36  Full-page  Pictures 
in  full  Colour,  and  over  100  Black-and-White  Illustrations  by  the  best 
Artists.    Picture  boards,  cloth  back,  3s.  6d.;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

"The  colouring  is  mostly  superb,  and  the  black-and-white  is  s  >  good  that  it  is 
sure  to  be  appreciated  almost  equally  with  the  colour.  Some  of  the  pictures  are 
deliciously  comic,  and  all  have  that  saving  grace  of  human  nature  that  so  many 
serious  pictures  tor  children  lack.  The  writing  is  terse  and  to  the  point  ;  the  list  of 
contributors,  which  is  a  very  long  cue,  would  guarantee  its  style."—  Daily  News. 


BLAGKIE'S    PICTURE  BOOKS. 

By  JOHN  HASSALL. 
THE     OLD    NURSERY    STORIES  AND 

RHYMES.  98  Dp.  each  containing  a  Colour  Illustration  by  John  Hassall. 
Picture  boards,  cloth  back,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

By  HELEN  STRATTON. 
HANS     ANDERSEN'S     FAIRY  TALES, 

With  Cov  er  and  30  pp.  in  Full  Colour,  and  many  Black-and-White  Illustrations 
by  Helen  Stkatton.    Picture  boards,  cloth  back,  2s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

By  CARTON  MOORE  PARK. 
THE  KING  OF  BEASTS.    With  24  Full-page 

Colour  Illustrations  and  many  Ulack-and-White  Vignettes,  Picture  Boards, 
cloth  back,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  5s. 

By  HARRY  B.  NEILSON. 
JOLLY  JUMBO.    With  24  Full-page  Colour  Illus- 

trations  and  many  tlack-and-White  Vignettes,  Picture  Bards,  cloth  buck, 
3s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  5s. 


THE    RED    LETTER  LIBRARY. 

MESSRS.  BLACKIE  &  SON,  LIMITED,  have  much  p'easure  in  announcing 
that  they  are  making  a  number  of  important  additions  to  the  Red  Letter 
Library. 

Price  is.  6d.  net,  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  2s.  6d.  net,  leather,  gilt  top. 

LORD  TENNYSON— In  Memoriam.  Introduction  by 
Ai.ice  Meynell. 

LORD   BYRON— Select  Poems.    Introduction  by  Arthur 

Symons. 

GEORGE  HERBERT— Select  Poems.  Introduction  by 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

BOSWELL— Johnson's  Table  Talk  (Selections  from 

the  "Life  of  Johnson.")  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  A.  Lewis 
Bettany.  Other  Volumes  in  I'repa,  at:on. 

A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  JAPAN. 
DAI  NIPPON  :    the  Britain  of  the  East.    A  Study 

in  National  Evolution.    By  Dr.  Henry  Dyer.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 


Messrs.  BLACKIE  &>  SON,  LTD.,  will  be  happy  to 
send  a  sit  of  their  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Pro- 
spectuses, containing  particulars  of  "  The  Red  Letter  Library,'''' 
"  Great  Novelists  "  Series,  "Standard  Two-Shilling  Library," 
Children 's  Boohs,  and  General  /literature,  post  free. 


A.  H.  BULLEN,  47  Great  Russell    treet,  London,  W.C 


London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Baile),  E.C 
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-  BELLES  LETTRES. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
MARTYR  KING. 

Being  a  detailed  record  of  the  La^t  Two  Years  of  Charles  the  First 
(  648-1640).  Bv  ALLAN  FEA,  Author  of  "The  Flight  of  the 
King,"  "  King  Monmouth,"  "  After  Worcester  Fight,"  &c.  With 
upwards  of  a  Hundred  Photogravure  Porfaits  and  other  Illustra- 
tions, including  Relics.  Limited  to  400  copies,  of  which  325  are  for 
sale  in  England  and  America.  Royal  4to.  (12J  by  10  inches). 
,65  5s.  net.  [Ready  November  30. 


POEMS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

By  EUGENE  FIELD.  With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colour  by 
MAXFIELD  Pakrish.    4to.1cs.6d.  [Ready  November  it,. 


PETERKINS :  the  Story  of  a  Dog. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  OSSIP  SCHUBIN  by  Mrs.  JOHN 
LANE.  With  Illustrations  by  Cottington  Taylor.  Small  4to. 
3s.  6d.  [Ready  shortly. 


ITALIAN  VILLAS 

AND  THEIR  GARDENS. 

By  EDITH  WHARTON.  With  numerous  Full-page  Illustrations 
by  Maxfield  Parrish,  of  which  12  are  finely  printed  in  colour. 
Imp.  8vo.  21s.  net. 


BIRDS  BY  LAND  AND  SEA. 

By  J.  MACLAIR  BORASTON.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  by  the  Author.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


IMPERIAL  VIENNA. 

An  Account  of  its  History,  Traditions  and  Arts.  By  A.  S. 
J.EVETUS.  With  over  150  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Ekwin 
Puchinger.    Demy  8vo.  18s.  net. 


THE  LOG  OF  THE  GRIFFIN. 

By  DONALD  MAXWELL.  With  no  Illustrations  (16  in  colour) 
by  the  Author  and  C.  Taylor.    Demy  Svo.  ros.  6d.  net. 


FIFTY  LEADERS 
OF  BRITISH  SPORT. 

By  ERNEST  ELLIOTT.  With  BiograDhica!  Sketches  and  an 
Introduction  by  F.  G.  AFLALO.    Small  folio,  21s.  net. 

EVERYDAY  PEOPLE 

By  CHAS.  DANA  GIBSON.  A  New  Album  of  Drawings  uniform 
with  (<  The  Weaker  Sex,"  &c.    Oblong  folio,  in  box.  20s. 


POETRY. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,  Peda- 
gogue and  Poacher. 

A   Drama.    By  Dr.  RICHARD  GARNETT,  Author  of  "The 
Twilight  of  the  Gods,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  *d.  net. 

[Ready  November  23. 

SELECTED  POEMS 
OF  JOHN  DAVIDSON. 

Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  ;  eather,  5s.  net. 

MUSA  VERTICORDIA:  Poems. 

By  FRANCIS  COUTTS,  Author  of  "The  Alhambra,  and  other 
Poems,"  "The  Poet's  Charter,"  ftc.    Crown  8vo.  3S.  6d.  net. 

'[Ready  shortly. 

LAND  AND  SEA  PIECES. 

By  A.  E.  J.  LEGGE.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Times.—"  Mr.  Legge  is  the  happy  possessor  of  both  humour  and  wit. 

 The  vital  feature  of  his  verse  is  the  survival  in  it  of  the  Elizabethan 

adventure  spirit." 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  6s. 

HELEN  ALLISTON. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Elizabeth's  Children." 

THE  SPECIALIST. 

By  A.  M.  IRVINE. 

CHARMS. 

By  the  EARL  OF  IDDESLEIGH,  Author  of  "  Luck  0'  Lassen- 
dale." 

SIR  BEVILL. 

By  A.  C.  THYNNE.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  Ley  Pethybridge. 

Heady  next  week. 
A  New  Novel  by  EX-LIEUTENANT  BILSE. 

DEAR  FATHERLAND. 
DEAR  FATHERLAND. 

By  EX-LIEUTENANT  BILSE. 
By  EX-LIEUTENANT  BILSE. 

Uniform  with  "Life  in  a  Garrison  Town,"  for  publishing  which  Herr 
Bilse  underwent  six  months'  imprisonment.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  LONDON  and  NEW  YORK. 


DUCJrlWORTHj&  CO. 

THE  REMINISCENCES 

OF  AN 

IRISH  LAND  AGENT, 

Being  those  of  Samuel  M.  Hussey. 

Edited  by  Home  Gordon. 

Royal  8vo.  2  Photogravures,  12s.  6d.  net. 

These  vivacious  memoirs  of  "  the  best-abused  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms,"  as  Mr.  Hussey  has  been  called,  are  being  read  everywhere. 
His  book  is  full  of  good  stories  ;  but  it  also  goes  further,  for  it  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  seen  from  the 
landlords'  point  of  view — an  uncommon  one.  The  volume  contains 
reminiscences  of  Froude,  Lord  Morris,  Lord  Kenmare,  as  well  as  ct 
every  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary  for  the  last  fifty  years. 


RUBENS.     By  Max  Rooses.    70  Helio- 

gravures  and  Facsimiles  and  300  other  Reproductions.  2  vols, 
4to.  half-morocco,  £5  5s.  net. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  CLASSIC 

CHRISTIAN  ART.  By  TEAN  PAUL  RICHTER  and 
A.  CAMERON  TAYLOR.  20  Coloured  Plates  and  146  other 
Illustrations.    4to.  £5  5s.  net. 

GEORGE  ROMNEY.   By  Lord  Ronald 

SUTHERLAND  GOWER.  Many  Illustrations  in  Photo- 
gravure and  Half-tone.    4to.  £1  3s.  net. 

SANDRO    BOTTICELLI.     By  Julia 

CARTWRIGHT  (Mrs.  Am).  70  Illustrations  and  2  Photo- 
gravure Plates.    4to.  £1  is.  net. 

ITALIAN  MEDALS.  By  C  .von  Fabriczy. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hamilton.  Notes  by  G.  F.  Hill, 
of  the  British  Museum.    42  Plates.  .  10s.  6d.  net. 

MEDIAEVAL  ART.    By  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

60  Plates  and  many  Original  Drawings.    Post  Svo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

VERROCCHIO.     By  Maud  Cruttwell... 

50  Illustrations.     Post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

FETICHISM    IN    WEST  AFRICA, 

By  the  Rev.  ROBERT  HAMILL  NASSAU,  M.D.    12  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
An  important  addition  to  ethnological  literature.    The  author  has 
for  forty  years  been  making  observations  of  the  native  customs,  secret 
I  practices,  and  superstitions. 

REVOLUTIONARY  TYPES.   By  I.  A. 

TAYLOR.    7s.  6d.  net.  {Shortly. 


"  Evidently  Messrs.  Duckworth  have  a  gift  for  discovering  seriously 
clever  young  writers." — Daily  Mail. 

THE  DARK  SHIP. 

By  VINCENT  BROWN, 

Author  of  "A  MAGDALEN'S  HUSBAND."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"A  noteworthy  novel.  An  advance  upon  the  author's  first  book*, 
because  it  is  more  mellow,  more  tolerant,  and  exhibits  a  greater  sure-:- 
ness  of  touch.    Full  of  ability." — Daily  Mail. 


Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

PROVINCIAL  TALES.    By  Gertrudb 

BONE.    Frontispiece  and  Cover  by  Muirhead  Bone. 
"  In  these  sketches  of  peasant  life  we  have  a  book  that  is  remarkable  for  its 
spiritual  discernment,  and  for  its  quiet,  tender  beauty.    An  achievement  beautiful 
j    in  its  spiritual  truth,  in  its  human  feeling,  and  in  its  power  of  catching  the  atmos^ 
(   pheric  soul  and  spirit  of  a  landscape." — Speaker. 

THE    PURPLE    LAND.     By  W.  Hi 

HUDSON,  Author  of  "Green  Mansions." 

BEVIS  :  the  Story  of  a  Boy.    By  Richard 

JEFFERIES.  Introduction  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Cover  Desigp 
by  F.  D.  Bedford.  [-■/  New  Edition. 

AMARYLLIS   AT  THE    FAIR.  By 

RICHARD  JEFFERIES.  [.1  New  Edition. 

London  : 

I  DUCKWORTH  &  CO.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SEELEY  &  CO.S  NEW  BOOKS.  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


An  Illustrated  Miniature  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application. 

The  Etchings  of  Rembrandt.   By  P.  G. 

Hamerton.  With  50  Facsimiles  in  Photoeravure  and  an  Annotated  Catalogue 
of  Rembrandt's  Etchings  by  Cami'Bfll  Dodgson,  of  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings,  British  -Museum.  The  Edition  is  limited  to  250  Copies,  of  which 
195  only  are  for  sale  in  this-country.    Double  crown  folio,  £5  ss.  net. 

Pictures    in   the  Tate  Gallery.    By  M. 

Gasquoine  Hartley.    With  20  Collotype  Plates.     Demy  4to.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe  on  Dutch  Hand-made  Paper,  with  extra  Plate,  limited 

to  100  Copies,  buckram,  25s.  net. 
"Singularly  readable  and  intelligent.  "—Liverpool  Courier. 
"The  pictures  are  beautifully  reproduced.'' — Daily  News. 

The  New  Portfolio  Monograph.    (No.  45.) 

The   Peel    Collection   and   the  Dutch 

School  of  Painting.  By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  With  4  Photo- 
gravures and  many  other  Illustrations.  Super  Royal  Svo.  5*.  net ;  or  in  cloth, 
gilt  top,  ys.  net. 

Great    Composers    and    their  Work. 

By  Louis  C.  Elson.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  Johannes  Brahms, 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  5$.  net. 

"  A  lucid  and  genially  written  account  of  the  great  masters.  Dr.  Elson's 

judgments  are  sane,  and  his  comments  intelligent  and  suggestive." — Spectator. 

A  Critical  History  of  Opera.   By  Arthur 

Elson.   With  Photogravure  Fronti.- piece  of  Richard  Wagner,  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
gilt  top,  5*.  net. 
u  An  interesting  and  instructive  work." — Lizterpool  Courier. 

MISS  MARSHALL'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Queen's  Knight-Errant.  A  Story  of  the 

Days  ot  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  By  Beatrice  Marshall.  With  S  Illustrations 
by  T.  Hamilton  Crawford,  R.S.W.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s. 

Diana  Polwarth,  Royalist.   A  Story  of  the 

Life  of  a  Girl  in  the  Commonwealth  Days.    By  Miss  J.  F.  M.  Carter.  With 
8  Illustrations  by  T.  H.  Crawford  and  C.  V.  Harcourt.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
"A  striking  story." — Times. 

"Miss  Carter  tells  the  story  in  limpid  and  graceful  English...  ..Her  work  has 
greatly  impressed  us." — Guardian. 

The  Crusaders.    A  Story  of  the  War  for  the 

Holy  Sepulchre.    By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church.    With  S  Illustrations  in  colour. 
Crown  Svo.  5s. 

"  Among  the  writers  of  historical  Christmas  books,  no  one  is  more  scholarly  or 
more  accurate  than  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church." — Times. 

The  Romance  of  Modern  Exploration. 

By  Archibald  Williams,  F.R.G.S.    With  26  illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 
"The  prettily  bound  '  Romance  of  Modern  Exploration'  is  as  good  as  its  cover. 
Every  word  of  it  will  be  read."  —  Daily  News. 

The  Romance  of  the  Animal  World.  By 

Edmund  Sf.lous.  With  16  illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed  and  S.  T.  Dadd, 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  "A  fascinating  volume." — Out  took. 


London  :  SEELEY  and  Co.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russell  Street. 


Important     New  Work. 

NOW  READY.    2  vols.,  30/-  net. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Memories,  and  Experiences  of 

MONCURE  CONWAY 

With  Portraits. 

"  These  two  volumes  will  stand  out  like  twin  gems  from  the  rubbish  heap 
of  biographical  works  with  which  this  generation  is  confronted." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  Limited,  London  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


NOW  READY.     18/-  net. 

FIFTY  YEARS  of 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

BY 

Major  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 

"There  is  not  a  dull  line,  and  its  contents  throughout  have  a  weird 
fascination.'* — Standard. 

"  The  graver  side  of  these  reminiscences  is  relieved  by  many  amusing 
stories  of  prisoners  and  quaint  episodes  in  prison  life.  The  book  is  full  of 
bright  and  entertaining  pages." — Daily  Telegraph. 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  Limited,  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 


NOW  READY.  6/- 

The  Adventures  of 
Cock  Robin  and  His  Mate 

By  R.  KEARTON,  F.Z.S. 

Author  of"  Wild  Nature's  Ways,"  frc. 

With  upwards  of  120  Illustrations  taken  direct  from  Nature  by 
Messrs.  C.  and  R.  Kearton. 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  Limited,  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE 

MODERN  HISTORY. 

Planned  by  the  late  LORD  ACTON. 
Edited   by  Dr.  A.  W.  WARD,  Dr.  G.  W.  PROTHERO,  and 
STANLEY  LEATHES,  M.A. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Volumes.    Royal  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top, 
1 6s.  net  each. 

NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

Vol.  VIII.— THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

GUARDIAN. — "  Now  we  have  entirely  what  we  had  wished  for— a  clear, 
coherent,  well-written,  accurate  account  of  the  great  cataclysm,  of  its  ori"in  its 
work,  its  effects." 

The  following  volumes  are  also  ready  : 

Vol.  I.— THE  RENAISSANCE. 

Third  Impression,  16s.  net. 

Vol.  II.-THE  REFORMATION. 

Second  Impression,  16s.  net. 

Vol.  VII.— THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Second  Impression,  16s.  net. 

TERMS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  — Subscriptions  will  be  received 
for  the  Complete  Work  at  £7  10s.  net,  which  may  be  either  paid 
in  advance  or  by  payments  of  12s.  6d.  net  for  each  Volume  on 
application.    A  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 


THE  RISE  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE 

FREE-TRADE  MOVEMENT.  By  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  F.B.A., 
D.D.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Fello*  and  Lecturer  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Vicar  of  Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge,  formerly 
Leciurer  on  Economic  History  in  Harvard  University.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.— "  The  series  of  Cambridge  lectures  contained  in  a  little 

volume  bearing  the  name  of  Dr.  Cunningham  will  not  be  long  in  securing  their  place 

in  the  literature  of  the  Tariff  controversy." 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.    Part  I.— 

PEACE.  By  J.  WESTLAKE.  K.C.,  LL.D.,  Wheweli  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law.    I  >emy  8vo.  9s.  net. 

A  SELECTION  OF  CASES  ILLUS- 

TRATIVE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAW  OF  TORT.  By  C.  S.  KENNY, 
LL.D  ,  Reader  in  English  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo. 
12s.  £d.  net. 

THE      LITERATURE     OF  THE 

FRENCH  RENAISSANCE.  By  ARTHUR  TILLEY,  Fellowand 
Lecturer  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Two  vols.    Demy  Svo.  15s.  net. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  of  SOPHOCLES. 

Translated  into  English  Prose  by  Sir  RICHARD  C.  JEBB,  Litt.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 
General  Editor— G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.D. 

EUROPE  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

By  Sir  R.  K.  DOUGLAS,  Keeper  of  Oriental  Printed  Books  and  MSS.  at  the 
British  Museum.    With  Four  Maps.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

THE    EXPANSION    OF  RUSSIA, 

1815-1900.  By  FRANCIS  HKNRY  SKRINE,  F.S.S.,  H  M.'s  Indian 
Civil  Service  (retired).    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  with  Three  Maps,  6s. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIOLOGICAL  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 
General  Editor— Authur  E.  Shipley,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

TREES  :  a  Handbook  of  Forest  Botany 

for  the  Woodlands  and  the  Laboratory.  By  H.  Marshall  Ward,  Sc.D., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University. 

Vol.  I.  — BUD8  and  TWIGS.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo. 
4s.  6d.  net.    (To  be  completed  in  six  volumes.) 

THE     NATURAL    HISTORY  OF 

SOME  COMMON  ANIMALS.  By  Oswald  H.  Lattkk,  M.A.,  Senior 
Science  Master  at  Charterhouse,  formerly  Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Nature.  — "  An  excellent  book,  written  by  a  man  who  is  equally  in  his  element 
whether  he  writes  as  an  outdoor  naturalist  or  as  a  laboratory  stude  it.  The  combi- 
nation is  by  no  means  a  common  one,  and  it  is  just  the  combinatio  1  that  is  wantet' 
for  a  book  of  this  kind." 

London  :  C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Tress 
Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 
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NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  week  has  brought  little  change  in  the  relative 
positions  of  either  the  Japanese  or  the  Russians  at 
Port  Arthur  and  on  the  Sha-ho.  General  Kuropatkin 
mentions  the  feat  of  a  Russian  lieutenant  who  with 
four  men  got  inside  the  Japanese  lines  and  blew  up 
a  hut  full  of  the  enemy.  Such  an  incident  may 
serve  to  illustrate  dare-devil  courage  :  it  also  illus- 
trates the  hideous  repulsiveness  of  war.  It  is  re- 
ported that  General  Oyama  is  busy  preparing  for  a 
big  movement  aiming  at  the  occupation  of  Mukden, 
but  General  Kuropatkin  gives  it  as  his  view  that 
nothing  of  any  material  consequence  will  happen  till  the 
spring.  At  Port  Arthur  the  record  is  of  buildings  set 
on  fire  by  Japanese  shells,  of  explosions  near  the 
Russian  arsenal  and  of  the  capture  of  the  counterscarp 
of  two  forts.  The  number  of  forts  reported  captured  by 
the  Japanese  since  the  investment  began  must  be  well 
in  excess  of  the  actual  number  held  by  the  Russians  at  j 
the  onset.  Messages  have  been  brought  out  by  block- 
ade runners  and  General  Stossel  seems  as  confident  as  j 
ever  of  holding  Port  Arthur  indefinitely.  But  the  end 
would  not  be  far  off  if  there  were  any  semblance  of  i 
truth  in  the  reports  of  the  town  which  come  to  hand 
unofficially. 

On   the    Sha-ho   there   have   been   several  minor 
engagements.    At  one  time  it  seemed  that  another 
Japanese  attack  on  Putiloff  Hill,  on  18  November,  was 
going  to  develop  into  a  more  extended  movement,  but 
apparently  they  only  desired  to  capture  the  hill.  Had 
they  succeeded,  the  Russians  would  have  been  com-  \ 
pelled  to  abandon  several  points  on  the  Sha-ho,  where 
they  have  now  placed  concealed  batteries.  The  Japanese 
are  reported  to  have  got  within  twenty  paces  before  ' 
they  were  forced  to  retire.    They  withdrew  to  Sher- 
shaksi.    Their  strength  has  been  estimated  at  300,000 
with  1,300  guns,  while  the  '  Russians  are  believed  to  h 
number  about   270,000  with   1,000  guns.    Whilst  re- 
inforcements   are    constantly    reaching    both  sides, 
Russian  anxieties  are  increasing  by  the  activity  of  the  1 


Chunchuses,  who  are  reported  to  have  made  several 
attacks  on  the  Manchurian  railway. 

The  congress  of  Zemstvos  in  S.  Petersburg — which 
the  English  press  has  been  exploiting  so  industriously 
during  the  week — is  interesting,  not  for  the  reason 
advanced  by  most  people  here.  Anyone  who  talks  of 
this  assembly  containing  the  kernel  or  nucleus  or 
germ — for  various  are  its  descriptions — of  a  constitution, 
as  we  are  pleased  to  understand  the  word  in  these 
islands,  is  merely  moonshining,  if  we  may  coin  the  verb. 
The  zemstvo  is  not  political  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
imperial  matters,  being  an  agrarian  local  organisation, 
similar  in  some  ways  though  by  no  means  on  all  fours 
with  a  county  council.  But  these  bodies  are  in  close 
contact  with  economic  problems,  which  Russia  must 
face  resolutely.  The  Zemstvos'  discussion  may  thus 
lead  to  practical  results  in  social  reform — the  object  no 
doubt  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior — though  they  will 
have  no  effect  on  imperial  politics,  whatever  be  resolved. 

The  new  Governor-General  of  Canada  will  take  up 
his  duties  in  a  spirit  at  once  practical  and  sentimental. 
Lord  Grey  knows  Canada  ;  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  gauging  her  resources  alike  in  loyalty  and  in 
material  wealth,  and  he  will  seek  to  develop  both  in 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Empire. 
Canada  has  double  the  population  which  the  United 
States  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  she  has  railways,  which  the  United  States  of 
course  had  not,  Canada  may,  as  he  says,  have  a 
blue  sky  and  air  like  champagne,  but  that  will  hardly 
enable  her  to  rival  the  States  in  population  ;  her 
opportunities  in  other  directions  are  certainly  not  second 
to  those  south  of  the  frontier.  Her  agricultural  possi- 
bilities, of  which  Mr.  Staley  Spark  gave  a  full  account 
at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  Tuesday,  become  more 
obvious  with  every  mile  of  railway  extension,  and  this 
suggests  a  question  which  Earl  Grey  cannot  discuss — 
whether  those  possibilities  are  or  are  not  to  be  utilised 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Empire. 

The  occasion  was  not  improved  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  It  may  be  impossible  to  avoid  a 
certain  cheapness  in  the  gloryings  of  these  congratu- 
latory meetings,  but  an  archbishop's  paean  should 
be  in  a  higher  strain  than  mere  exaltation  of  our- 
selves by  inaccurate  comparison  with  other  countries. 
Bishop  Creighton  would  humorously  have  reminded 
us  that  we  are  all  too  fond  of  congratulating  ourselves 
on  our  superiority  to  all  who  came  before  us.  But 
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Dr.  Davidson  grossly  feeds  this  appetite,  and  in  the 
familiar  way,  by  holding  up  the  "days  of  Rome"  as 
the  awful  example.  It  is  a  pity  our  public  men 
are  so  ignorant  of  Roman  history  :  they  should 
not  be,  seeing  they  are  too  old  to  have  been  brought 
up  on  modern  languages  and  bookkeeping.  Mr. 
Wyndham  went  wholly  astray  in  his  Roman  ex- 
cursions at  Glasgow  on  Tuesday,  but  he  did  not  slip 
into  such  howlers  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who,  by  way  of  relief  to  Lord  Grey,  must  bring  out 
Cicero's  uncomplimentary  descriptions  "of  the  great 
pro-consuls  of  the  Roman  empire  ".  All  the  pro-consuls 
Cicero  showed  up  were  of  the  republic,  not  of  the 
empire,  which  Cicero  did  not  live  to  see  established. 
With  all  its  sporadic  blemishes  Roman  provincial  rule 
under  the  empire  is  probably  the  best  feat  of  govern- 
ment any  nation  has  yet  been  able  to  put  to  its  credit. 
Dr.  Davidson  should  know  that  Roman  history  is  not 
fathomed  by  reading  a  little  Cicero  and  Tacitus  in 
a  crib. 

Mr.  Ritchie  at  Croydon  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  at 
Perth  were  agreed  that  it  is  rank  nonsense  to  suggest 
that  British  foreign  trade  is  going  back,  as  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  did  the  other  day.  That  Mr.  Lloyd-George  should 
not  understand  British  trade  movements  is  not  matter 
for  surprise,  but  Mr.  Ritchie  is  past  comprehension. 
When  he  attempts  to  prove,  by  insisting  that  coal  must 
be  included  in  the  returns,  that  our  exports  are 
satisfactorily  maintained  we  get  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  shifts  to  which  anti-tariff-reformers  are  put  to 
bolster  up  their  case.  Even  Mr.  Ritchie  however 
does  not  pretend  that  our  home  trade  is  booming.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  owe  it  to  the  colonies  that  trade  is 
not  a  great  deal  worse  than  it  is.  How  sorely  exercised 
extreme  free  traders  throughout  the  empire  are  at  the 
progress  of  the  preferential  tariff  movement  we  may  see 
from  their  eagerness  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the 
recent  resolution  adopted  in  the  Melbourne  Town  Hall. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  received  a  telegram, 
in  opposition  to  that  sent  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  assuring 
him  that  preferential  tariffs  were  "  enthusiastically  con- 
demned "  at  a  second  meeting. 

M.  Combes  and  his  Government  go  merrily  down 
the  hill.  Every  day  fresh  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  informer,  the  bribed  spy,  are  proved  against  the 
Premier.  At  first  M.  Combes  was  indignant,  then 
he  was  explanatory — delation  was  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  the  State,  much  as  he  disliked  it 
he  could  not  help  himself ;  then  he  took  refuge  in 
tu  quoque — at  any  rate,  gentlemen  of  the  Right,  you  are 
as  bad  ;  and  now  he  turns  to  bravado.  He  will 
brave  it  out  ;  certainly  he  has  spies  all  over  the 
country  ;  he  is  proud  of  it  and  he  will  have  more. 
Accordingly  he  issues  a  circular  to  all  the  prefects, 
instructing  them  to  keep  him  informed  as  to  the 
"loyalty"  of  all  the  officials  of  every  grade.  Every- 
one knows  what  this  means.  Every  petty  local  office 
is  to  be  filled  only  by  men  after  Combes'  own  heart. 
Any  civil  servant  that  goes  to  church  is  to  be  marked  ; 
anyone  who  has  been  heard  to  say  a  word  against 
M.  Combes — any  who  will  hesitate  to  inform  against 
a  brother.  This  is  the  country  that  people  who  rail 
at  Russia  glorify  as  a  free  republic. 

However  the  end  of  M.  Combes  and  his  Ministry  is 
in  sight.  The  socialists  have  swallowed  a  good  deal 
— M.  Jaures  himself,  forsaking  most  of  his  ideals, 
appears  willing  to  swallow  anything  to  keep  M.  Combes 
in  power — but  they  are  plainly  getting  tired  of  the 
ministerial  methods.  Only  on  Tuesday  M.  Dejeante, 
a  socialist,  moved  to  suppress  M.  Combes'  spy  fund  ; 
and  though  the  Premier  made  it  a  motion  of  confidence 
in  the  Government,  the  motion  was  rejected  only  by 
thirty-three  votes,  in  a  Chamber  where  the  Govern- 
ment once  had  an  overwhelming  majority.  And  ulti- 
mately M.  Combes  was  compelled  to  accept  a  reduction 
made  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

And  in  the  person  of  M.  Pelletan,  Minister  of  Marine, 
ministers  have  put  themselves  in  a  further  uncomfort- 
able position  over  the   strike  at   the   Toulon  Brest 


and  L'Orient  arsenals.  M.  Combes  has  posed  as  the 
friend  of  "  the  proletariate  "  with  an  eye  to  its  sup- 
port ;  and  the  proletariate  has  been  considerably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  is  expected  to  sink  its  grievances 
when  they  interfere  with  the  convenience  of  the 
Ministry.  M.  Pelletan  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  a  strike  in  the  Government  workshops  and 
one  against  private  employers  ;  and  he  has  warned 
the  Government  employes  that  they  must  expect 
dismissal  if  they  do  not  return  to  work  at 
once.  Their  response  so  far  has  been  to  describe 
M.  Pelletan  as  a  tyrant  and  a  humbug  and  to  inform 
him  that  the  fate  of  the  Combes  Ministry  is  a  matter 
of  supreme  indifference  to  them.  M.  Combes'  nemesis 
seems  approaching  pretty  rapidly  when  he  has  alienated 
the  workmen  of  the  towns.  If  M.  Pelletan  had  not 
posed  so  much  as  the  friend  of  the  people,  his  arguments 
to  show  that  he  is  justified  in  protecting  the  State 
against  strikers  might  be  taken  seriously.  As  it  is 
they  only  make  him  personally  ridiculous. 

The  robustious  backing  up  of  your  leader  is  not  a 
good  thing  in  party  politics.  We  recollect  that  it  used 
to  be  blurted  out  of  Lord  Salisbury  by  one  or  two 
members  of  his  ministries  that  he  had  forgotten  more 
than  his  opponents  had  ever  learnt.  The  effect  was 
always  ridiculous.  Lord  Curzon  is  one  of  the  few 
politicians  of  note  who  did  this  kind  of  thing  with  any 
success  ;  and  even  in  this  case  we  do  not  imagine 
that  Lord  Salisbury  was  materially  aided  by  the  kind- 
ness. Therefore  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  on 
Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Balfourwas  materially  weakerthan 
he  is  to-day.  On  that  morning  Lord  Selborne  came  to 
his  aid  and  beat  off  imaginary  assailants,  and  declared 
to  all  the  world  the  state  of  Mr.  Balfour's  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  affections.  This  is  surely  one  of  the 
matters  to  which  Melbourne's  "  Can't  you  let  it  alone  ?  " 
applies.  The  state  of  a  prime  minister's  private  affec- 
tions is  to  our  mind  an  indelicate  subject  for  public  dis- 
cussion. For  the  rest,  the  Radical  story  that  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  not  on  good  terms 
has  been  told  so  often  that  nobody  now  believes  it. 

Neither  was  Lord  Selborne  quite  profitable  in  linking 
the  names  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Liverpool.  It  is 
true  that  both  succeeded  at  the  Home  Office.  Lord 
Liverpool,  we  believe,  was  one  of  the  earliest  sympa- 
thisers with  the  cause  of  the  children  working  in  factories ; 
Mr.  Asquith's  name  will  always  be  kindly  associated 
with  factory  legislation.  But  this  was  not  in  Lord 
Selborne's  thoughts  or  on  his  lips  at  the  time.  For 
the  rest,  we  see  no  advantage  in  comparing  the  two ; 
and  Mr.  Asquith,  in  his  speech  on  Tuesday,  turned  the 
tables  on  Lord  Selborne,  it  must  be  said,  in  a  disagree- 
able way.  If  we  were  put  to  it  to  contrast  the  two,  we 
might  say,  for  want  of  something  better,  that  Mr. 
Asquith  has  scarcely  given  sign  of  possessing  anything 
like  the  party  resource  and  pliability  which  enabled 
Lord  Liverpool  to  hold  office  for  such  a  long  span  of 
years. 

When  however  Mr.  Asquith  left  Lord  Selborne's 
sallies  and  turned  to  the  heavy  subject  of  farming,  he 
was  not  at  home.  Everybody  knows  that  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  better  off  to-day  than  he  was  in  the 

j  old  days  when  it  paid  to  grow  corn  in  England,  every- 
body knows  that  the  farmer  and  the  landowner  are 
worse  off.  People  who  deny  these  facts,  or  try  to 
wriggle  out  of  them,  are  to  be  pitied  or  despised, 
precisely  as  they  are  mules  or  humbugs.  Mr. 
Asquith,  however,  will  have  it  that  the  self-respect- 
ing farmer  to-day  would  not,  an  he  could,  return 
to  the  days  when  land  was  booming.     Think  of  it ! 

1  We  should  like  to  meet  that  particular  farmer  on 
whom  Mr.  Asquith  has  founded  his  theory  ;  for,  surely, 
there  is  not  more  than  one  farmer,  self-respecting  or 

1  other,  that  would  scorn  to  change  bad  times  for  good — 
and  like  the  old  missionary  and  his  solitary  convert  we 
are  not  quite  sure  of  that  one.  No  doubt  the  farmer  is 
more  independent  in  one  way  than  he  was.  Of  old  he 
was  afraid  that  the  landlord  would  give  him  notice  : 
now  it  is  the  landlord  who  fears.    Thus  the  farmer  may 

I  have  more  power  ;  but  he  has  an  empty  purse. 
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We  tire  of  the  weighing  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
He  is  hardly  ever  out  of  the  scales  to-day.  Years  ago 
everybody  was  perfectly  agreed,  those  who  vowed  by 
his  speeches  such  as  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke  and  those  who 
declared  them  "deadly  dull",  that  Lord  Hartington 
was  a  man  of  weight.  This  was  very  well.  But  still 
the  weighing  and  registering  of  weight  go  on.  It  reminds 
one  of  those  idle  clubmen  who  are  so  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive about  their  weight  that  they  scale  themselves 
before  and  after  dinner  every  day  they  are  in  town,  and 
set  down  the  result  in  the  book  attached  to  the 
machine.  Mr.  Asquith  has  been  weighing  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  once  more  this  week.  We  notice  that 
the  Duke  has  increased  surprisingly  since  Mr.  Asquith 
weighed  him  some  years  ago.  But  we  may  distrust 
Mr.  Asquith's  method  :  it  is  the  rather  brutal  one  of 
putting  the  Duke  into  one  side  of  the  scale  and  several 
politicians  of  whom  Mr.  Asquith  does  not  approve  into 
the  other  and  then  declaring  that  the  latter  kick  the 
heavens. 

The  obvious  truth  is  that  Mr.  Asquith  thinks  or 
speaks— perhaps  both — highly  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire at  the  present  moment  because  the  Duke  is  acting 
as  he  would  wish  him  to  act.  This  is,  we  believe, 
invariably  the  way  in  English  party  politics,  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  press  ;  and  one  would  find  it  hard 
to  recall  any  notable  exception.  It  is  custom,  and  it 
is  the  same  precisely  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has,  according  to  "  a  correspondent  ",  been  giving 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  a  smart  tap.  He  is  quite  justi- 
fied in  doing  so.  But  how  curious,  it  seems, 
that  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Russell  was  one  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  best  supporters.  Did  he  not  himself 
supply  the  ammunition  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
exploded  the  pathetic  story  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mitchels-  ! 
town  ?  At  any  rate  some  M.P.s  remember  Mr.  Russell  i 
hurrying  out  of  the  House  and  bringing  back  from  the 
library  a  book  of  reference  But  perhaps  Mr.  Russell 
has  never  been  what  one  might  describe  as  a  comfort- 
able friend. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  before 
Lord  Curzon  left  for  India  he  came  bolt  out  with 
a  saying  about  the  craze  for  speed.  Lord  Curzon 
calls  it  criminal,  and  this  is  the  right  word.  It  leads  to 
hideous  accidents  by  road  and  rail  and  nobody  is  a  whit 
the  better  for  it.  The  love  of  speed  is  a  pretty  sure 
sign  of  vulgarity.  It  is  quite  right  to  stop  motors  that 
are  going  too  fast.  But  also  all  cyclists  who  in 
riding — "  riding  "  indeed  '. — present  the  appearance  of 
the  letter  Z  ought  to  be  stopped  and  prosecuted, 
whether  they  are  going  fast  or  slow  :  the  handlebars 
ought  to  be  well  above  the  level  of  the  saddle,  and 
nobody  should  be  suffered  to  "  ride  "  a  machine  geared 
above,  say,  eighty. 

Army  corps  in  this  country  have  ceased  to  exist 
in  name— for  the  old  system  otherwise  remains  prac- 
tically intact  —  but  the  Indian  army  according  to 
Lord  Kitchener's  new  plan  is  for  the  future  to 
be  grouped  in  army  corps,  in  order  that  peace 
and  war  conditions  may  be  more  completely  assimi- 
lated. The  Madras  command  as  such  is  to  be 
abolished,  though  the  Punjab,  Bengal,  and  Bombav 
commands  will  remain  as  at  present,  except  that  they 
will  become  the  Northern,  Western  and  Eastern  army 
corps  with  Secunderabad  and  Burmah  divisions  added. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Lord  Kitchener  impresses  upon 
all  his  desire  that  they  should  take  the  fullest  advantage 
of  the  powers  granted  to  them,  and  that  they  should 
cultivate  habits  of  initiative.  His  plan,  unlike  the 
sham  political  makeshifts  with  which  we  have  recentlv 
been  favoured  at  home,  seems  to  be  a  really  well 
thought  out  scheme  of  military  reform. 

Lord  Knutsford  has  issued  an  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  Central  British  Red  Cross  Council.  He  and  his 
colleagues  are  anxious  in  the  time  of  peace  that  the 
Red  Cross  Societies  should  be  properly  organised  for  ; 
the  event  of  war.  Hitherto  there  has  been  much 
wasted  and  ill-directed  effort  on  the  part  of  the  insti-  j 


tution  because  war  has  found  it  unprepared.  What 
Lord  Knutsford  now  seeks  is  assistance  to  enable  the 
Council  to  perfect  a  scheme  which  will  mean  both 
economy  and  efficiency.  The  idea  is  that  localities 
should  make  themselves  responsible  for  the  organi- 
sation of  branches,  the  whole  being  under  the  guidance 
of  the  central  body.  Membership  will  cost  some  five 
shillings  a  year  or  might  be  secured  by  a  donation  of 
say  ^5-  ^n  tn's  as  m  many  other  matters  Japan  has 
set  a  great  example,  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  of 
her  Red  Cross  Society  encourages  Lord  Knutsford  to 
hope  that  organisation  may  secure  like  efficiency  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  report  of  the  Beck  inquiry  was  issued  yesterday, 
and  the  shortest  way  of  describing  it  is  to  say  that  it 
corroborates  public  opinion  on  the  Beck  case  in  every 
particular.  If  there  is  an  exception  it  may  be  in  the 
exculpation  of  the  police  evidence  as  to  identity,  which 
had  been  open  to  suspicion.  But  it  reflects  severely  on 
the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  Beck's  dissimilarity  from 
Smith  was  not  acted  on  ;  if  it  had  been,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  police,  Mr.  Beck,  even  if  he  had  been 
charged  a  second  time,  would  have  been  in  a  very 
different  position.  Yet  these  facts  were  never  com- 
municated by  the  Home  Office  to  the  Public  Prosecutor 
or  the  police.  Even  more  important  on  public  grounds 
is  the  statement  that  the  miscarriage  would  have  been 
prevented  if  the  judge,  Sir  Forrest  Fulton,  had  stated 
a  case  for  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases.  This  suggests 
that  there  should  be  such  a  review  as  a  matter  of  right. 
But  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  review  trials  generally  is  not 
recommended  and  a  change  of  the  Home  Office  system 
is  not  proposed  except  in  some  minor  points.  We 
shall  deal  with  this  subject  next  week. 

The  prosecution  in  the  Hooley-Lawson  case  began 
on  Tuesday  at  the  Old  Bailey  before  Mr.  Justice  A.  T. 
Lawrence.  The  defendants  are  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  defraud  Mr.  Alfred  John  Paine  by  inducing 
him  to  take  shares  in  the  Electric  Tramways  Construc- 
tion and  Maintenance  Company,  with  obtaining  certain 
cheques  from  him  by  false  pretences,  and  with  inducing 
him  to  part  with  a  large  number  of  shares  in  the  Siberian 
Gold  Fields  Development  Company.  Certain  other 
charges  of  making  false  statements  in  order  to  induce 
persons  to  become  shareholders  in  the  Construction 
Company  and  advance  loans  are  made  against  the  de- 
fendant Lawson,  and  against  the  defendant  Hooley  for 
aiding  and  abetting  him  ;  and  Lawson  is  also  charged 
'  separately  with  applying  two  cheques  of  the  value  of 
^5,500  belonging  to  the  Construction  Company  to  his 
own  use.  The  Solicitor-General  made  his  opening 
speech  on  Tuesday,  and  Mr.  Paine  was  under  examina- 
tion and  cross-examination  down  to  Friday  evening. 
Sharp  passages  of  arms  have  occurred  between  counsel 
and  Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Paine  not  unnaturally  excused 
his  ebullitions  on  the  ground  that,  like  Dogberry,  he 
had  had  losses. 

The  particular  quarrel  between  Mr.  Justice  Grantham 
and  the  Charley  Rural  District  Council  is  not  in 
itself  of  much  importance  ;  but  we  can  imagine  that  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham,  as  the  village  Hampden,  would  set 
up  the  backs  of  the  local  authority.  He  has  a  knack 
of  doing  that.  He  must  be  given  credit  however  for 
bringing  an  influential  deputation  on  rural  housing  and 
j  rural  by-laws  before  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  testimony  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
Lord  Coventry,  Mr.  Albert  Pell  and  others  shows  that 
j  the  local  authorities  adopt  by-laws  which  interfere  vexa- 
I  tiously  with  the  construction  of  suitable  cottages  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Long  agreed  that  local  authorities 
often  act  under  by-laws  which  though  well  adapted  for 
urban  are  out  of  place  in  rural  districts  ;  and  that  they 
are  making  the  erection  of  country  cottages  prohibitive 
on  account  of  the  expense.  Powers  of  appealing  from 
the  local  council  to  the  county  council,  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  aid  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  drawing  up  appropriate  by-laws,  are  suggested. 
The  difficulty  is  that  deference  has  to  be  paid  to  the 
principle  of  local  government,  though  it  is  run  so  largelv 
by  incompetent  individuals.    As  the  model  rural  code 
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drawn  up  by  the  Local  Government  Board  is  a  good 
one,  the  local  authorities  should  be  prevented  from 
adopting  the  urban  code  except  for  good  cause 
shown. 

It  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  fitness  of  local  mis- 
management that  we  should  pay  very  heavy  rates  in 
London  and  sludge  and  slip  about  miserably  in  ice- 
snow,  which  might  well  have  been  cleared  from  the 
pavements  by  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  Almost 
anybody  but  an  official  mismanager  of  local  affairs  in 
London  might  have  come  by  the  information  that  it 
was  exceedingly  probable  that  there  would  be  snow  on 
Monday  evening  and  again  on  Wednesday.  Knowing 
this,  the  officials  might  have  set  men  to  work  and 
cleared  the  pavements  in  every  London  thoroughfare 
of  the  least  importance  before  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  say, 
on  Thursday  morning.  As  it  was  many  of  the  streets 
were  in  a  disgraceful  state  all  day. 

It  is  really  refreshing  to  come  across  a  benefaction  to 
one  of  our  ancient  Universities.  While  the  Passmore 
Carnegies  have  been  raining  their  gold  on  new 
foundations — on  anything  modern  in  fact — Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  been  starving  in  the  cold.  Said  of 
the  Universities,  as  distinguished  from  the  colleges, 
this  is  almost  literally  true.  The  new  endowments 
that  have  fallen  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  during 
the  last  twenty  years  are  scandalously  few.  AH  the 
more  welcome  is  Mr.  Alfred  Beit's  generosity  which 
has  provided  Oxford  with  the  funds  to  establish  a 
professorship  of  British  Colonial  History.  ,£1,300 
odd  a  year  will  well  provide  for  a  professor,  one  or 
two  assistant  lecturers,  and  the  purchase  of  books. 
If  on  seven  years'  experience  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
hold  the  professorship  justified,  Mr.  Beit  will  give  the 
capital  sum  required  to  produce  an  income  of  ^1,310 
a  year.  One  of  his  conditions  is  that  the  history  of  the 
British  dominions  over  the  sea  shall  be  made  a  special 
subject  in  the  Modern  History  School.  Naturally  one 
begins  to  think  who  will  be  the  first  professor.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  find  one  amongst  the  resident  dons 
entirely  qualified  for  the  work.  The  University  might 
do  much  worse  than  appoint  Mr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  an 
Oxford  man  certainly  equipped  for  the  post. 

Eheu  fugaces  !  A  familiar  Oxford  figure  passed  away 
this  week.  Professor  Fowler,  the  President  of  Corpus, 
was  as  well  known  to  the  undergraduate  world  as  any 
don  of  his  time— at  any  rate  to  the  undergraduates 
who  concerned  themselves  with  greats.  The  large 
genial  face  and  the  ample  form  could  not  fail  to  impress 
itself  on  the  memories  of  all  who  attended  Professor 
Fowler's  lectures.  Whatever  his  true  contributions  to 
philosophy,  Professor  Fowler  succeeded  in  throwing 
into  logic  and  the  various  philosophic  systems  he  had 
to  expound  a  human  element,  which  other  lecturers, 
greater  scholars  perhaps  and  greater  philosophers, 
could  not  do.  We  are  pretty  sure  that  the  generation 
of  undergraduates  who  sat  under  "Tommy  Fowler" 
will  in  their  memories  mainly  associate  him  with  his 
"little  book  on  Locke"  and  with  the  philosopher 
Hobbes.  And  this  will  remind  Edinburgh  graduates 
of  Professor  Campbell-Fraser  and  his  "little  book  on 
Berkeley  ". 

Even  so  trite  a  thing  as  the  opening  of  a  library 
financed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  did  not  fail  to  strike  sparks 
from  Lord  Rosebery,  when  he  went  through  the  weary 
function  at  West  Calder  on  Thursday.  Weariness 
made  retirement  seem  pleasant  to  him,  and  he  thought 
he  would  like  to  spend  "  the  evening  of  his  life  "  as  an 
Index  Expurgatorius  or  Censor  Librorum  for  the 
nation.  We  find  something  alluring  in  the  idea  of 
Lord  Rosebery  finally  renouncing  the  vulgar  tumble 
of  action  and  party  politics,  and  ascending  the  dignified 
pedestal  of  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  to  the  country, 
superior  to  all  parties  and  all  disputes.  Matthew 
Arnold  played  this  part  for  many  years,  but  Lord 
Rosebery  would  do  it  better.  Invested  with  the 
honorary  but  not  otiose  office  of  censor  of  public 
libraries,  Lord  Rosebery  would  spend  the  afternoon 
hours  of  life  with  unfailing  grace,  and,  seeing  his 
mental  resources,  with  unfailing  pleasure. 


MR.  WYNDHAM  ON  EMPIRE. 

THE  title  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  Rectorial  address  at 
Glasgow  was  "  The  Development  of  the  State" 
but  the  main  idea  running  through  the  whole  of  the 
address  was  what  is  generally  known  as  the  difficulties 
of  modern  states  in  founding  and  preserving  their 
empire.  He  mentioned,  without  doing  more,  such 
conceptions  as  "the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  world"  and  dismissed  them  as  summarily 
I  as  he  did  that  equally  impossible  extreme  of  indi- 
I  vidualism  in  which  man  is  an  isolated  unit  and  enters 
j  into  no  political  union  at  all.  But  he  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  race,  and  nationality,  and  cosmopolitanism 
either  as  elements  in  the  making  of  empire,  or  as  dis- 
solvents when  empires  have  been  created.  If  it  is  not 
possible  exactly  to  define  what  they  mean,  we  have 
some  sort  of  notion  of  what  we  mean  when  we  use 
them  ;  and  Mr.  Wyndham  was  not  deterred  by  their 
vagueness  from  using  them  as  a  test  of  the  past  and  as 
guidance  for  avoiding  the  dangers  of  the  future.  Of 
only  one  of  these  ideas  is  he  utterly  impatient  :  that 
of  cosmopolitanism.  If  a  state  can  only  succeed  in 
reconciling  the  opposing  principles  which  animate 
modern  men,  the  pride  of  race  or  the  pride  of 
nationality,  it  will  have  solved  the  chief  diffi- 
culties that  stand  in  the  way  of  empire  and  thence- 
forth the  enemy  will  be  cosmopolitanism.  According 
to  Mr.  Wyndham  Rome  after  making  her  conquests 
in  the  pride  of  race  regarded  too  lightly  the  race  claims 
of  her  conquered  subjects  and  supplanted  or  crushed 
them  by  reducing  them  all  to  one  cosmopolitan  level. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  explanation  makes  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  notion  of  race  than  is  properly  due 
to  it.  Mr.  Wyndham,  being  too  anxious  to  explain 
everything  by  his  three  terms,  race,  nationality  and 
cosmopolitanism,  had  only  this  last  to  fall  back  on, 
seeing  that  without  doubt  Rome  had  reconciled  in  her 
empire  the  two  great  difficulties  of  race  and  of 
nationality.  The  opposition  of  race  and  nationality 
had  ceased  and  was  replaced  by  the  notion  of  Roman 
citizenship  ;  but  the  measure  of  success,  we  are  to 
believe,  was  also  the  measure  of  failure,  and  every- 
thing was  ruined  by  Roman  cosmopolitanism.  This  is 
a  paradox  which  is  not  intelligible.  To  take  an  instance 
from  our  own  case.  Suppose  we  could  conceive  of  our 
Indian  peoples  or  our  Keltic  fringes  becoming  with 
their  whole  souls  in  ideals  and  aims  homogeneous 
with  the  predominant  partner  in  the  British  Empire. 
What  ground  is  there  for  seeing  in  that  happy  event 
a  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  ?  That  this 
consummation  has  not  been  attained  is  only  to  say 
that  our  empire  has  not  been  so  successful  as  that  of 
Rome.  But  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  fact 
because  we  thereby  escape  the  perils  of  cosmo- 
politanism seems  a  decided  confusion  of  thought. 
In  the  analogous  process  that  is  now  going  on, 
whereby  local  differences  of  dialect  and  local  manners 
and  customs  are  being  obliterated,  there  may  be  much 
to  regret  from  a  sentimental  view,  the  sentiment  of  what 
we  call  local  patriotism,  but  has  this  decay  any  other 
significance  ?  Does  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  the 
Yorkshireman  and  Cornishman  may  communicate  in 
the  King's  English,  instead  of  being  unintelligible  to 
each  other  in  their  several  dialects,  make  us  bewail  the 
disappearance  of  a  serious  element  of  political  stability  ? 
Whatever  may  be  the  real  causes  for  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  it  was  never  greater  than  when  the 
j  process  described  or  suggested  by  Mr.  Wyndham  had 
,  long  been  completed,  we  cannot  believe  in  this  version, 
J  and  we  prefer  the  more  ordinary  explanations  even 
i  though  they  are  more  obvious  and  less  academic. 

But  apart  from  this  special  application  of  the  prin- 
j  ciples  of  cosmopolitanism  to  the  case  of  the  Roman 
:  Empire  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  belittling  of 
I  nationality  under  vague  ideas  of  humanity,  the  oneness 
of  the  human  race  and  similar  notions,  is  as  foolish 
as  it  is  dangerous.    Whatever  is  great  in  history  has 
been,  and  will  be  in  the  future  so  far  as  can  be  fore- 
seen, the  fruit  of  an  exuberant  and  powerful  feeling  of 
'  nationality.     Race  enters  into  the  feeling  of  nationality 
i  but  it  is  not  the  most  vital  element  in  it.    Within  the 
'  British  islands  the  less  powerful  nationalities,  even  when 
I  they  were  of  the  same  race,  have  gone  down  before 
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the  march  of  a  greater  nation  and  have  been  conquered 
by  it  or  otherwise  absorbed.  That  is  how  the  greater 
nation  of  England  was  created  out  of  a  number  of  in- 
dependent smaller  kingdoms  or  nationalities.  It  is  one 
of  the  weak  points  in  Mr.  Wyndham's  address  that  he 
does  not  consider  how  empires  are  formed  by  the 
absorption  of  less  valuable  nationalities  by  those  that 
prove  their  capacity  for  rule  by  absorbing  them.  There 
are  certain  eloquent  passages  exalting  the  sentiment  of 
race  over  the  pride  of  nationality  ;  but  in  fact  the  question 
of  race  has  always  played  a  subordinate  part  compared 
with  the  feeling  of  nationality  when  once  the  various 
sections  of  a  race  have  settled  down  in  fixed  seats  and 
have  made  themselves  into  nations.  The  Greeks  always 
talked  about  their  being  Hellenes,  but  for  practical  pur- 
poses they  were  first  of  all  Athenians  or  Lacedemonians, 
or  otherwise,  and  Hellenes  only  secondarily.  They  did 
not  develop  the  state  through  pride  of  race  and  it  would 
not  have  been  a  "better  and  sounder  incentive  than 
pride  of  nationality  ".  It  would  not  have  been  a  good 
working  principle  any  more  then  than  it  is  in  our  own 
times.  There  is  far  too  much  of  that  cosmopolitanism 
in  it  which  Mr.  Wyndham  warns  us  against  now. 
Indeed  Mr.  Wyndham  comes  perilously  near  the 
-comical  when  he  says  in  one  of  his  numerous  purple 
passages,  "We  are  nearer  the  truth,  though  farther 
from  the  present,  if  putting  nationality  with  all  due 
observance  and  regard  in  the  second  place,  we  found 
•our  political  self-esteem  chiefly  on  lineage  from  one  or 
more  of  those  flashing  waves  of  Aryan  onset  which 
reached  our  shores  in  succession  during  many  cen- 
turies." It  is  true  Mr.  Wyndham  adds  the  caution 
afterwards  that  we  must  be  careful  not  to  make  too 
much  of  our  Aryan  descent  because  it  is  too  difficult  to 
prove,  and  we  may  be  giving  ourselves  airs  about  a 
doubtful  genealogy. 

We  may  easily  see  how  little  race  has  to  do  with 
the  development  of  states  or  the  growth  of  empire 
— and  both  phrases  amount  to  the  same  thing.  In 
what  way  can  the  United  States  take  into  account 
the  question  of  government  by  an  appeal  to  this 
sublime  conception  of  race?  Can  they  appeal  to  the 
negro  in  the  name  of  those  "flashing  waves  of 
Aryan  onset  "  or  to  the  Chinamen  or  Red  Indians  who 
know  not  these  progenitors  ?  The  real  fact  is  that 
the  state  develops  through  the  idea  of  nationality. 
The  empire  is  an  extension  of  the  nation.  Sometimes, 
most  often  perhaps,  the  process  has  been  one  of  con- 
quest and  the  forcible  substitution  of  one  nation  for 
another  by  virtue  of  inherent  superiority  not  of  race 
only  but  of  other  circumstances.  And  race  has  not 
much  to  do  with  the  stability  of  the  extended  state 
when  once  the  process  is  thoroughly  accomplished. 
In  the  case  of  the  British  empire  which  we  hope 
to  create  out  of  the  present  aggregation  of  com- 
munities as  yet  not  an  empire,  sentiment  of  race 
will  not  count  for  more  than  Hellenism  did  with  the 
Greeks  and  they  never  created  an  Hellenic  empire. 
The  vital  principle  is  nationality  ;  and  the  danger 
is  lest  nationalism  should  be  too  strong  for  the  idea 
of  empire.  The  conception  of  the  empire  as  an 
extension  of  the  nationality  of  each  community  will 
be  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  probable  that 
"  the  multiplication  of  facilities  for  transit"  which  Mr. 
Wyndham  regards  as  enforcing  the  tendency  to  cos- 
mopolitanism may  be  the  very  means  by  which  this 
conception  will  be  made  to  appear  practicable.  He 
exaggerates  the  disintegration  of  nationality,  which  is 
in  fact  as  assertive  to-day  as  it  ever  was,  under  the 
influence  of  cosmopolitanism  ;  but  it  may  easily  dis- 
integrate other  valuable  things.  He  understands  by 
cosmopolitanism  that  vulgar  modernity  which  listens  to 
the  "  spirit  of  the  age  "  but  forgets  the  "  spirit  of  the 
ages  "  and  he  protests  vigorously,  and  rightly,  against 
the  popular  clamour  which  would  restrict  a  university 
curriculum  to  applied  science  and  modern  languages 
and  ignorantly  despises  the  wisdom  of  tradition. 


COUNT  TISZA'S  COUP. 

"  I  "HE  world  in  general  has  become  by  this  time  some- 
what  apathetic  as  to  parliamentary  "scenes". 
During  the  last  month   France,  Spain  and  Austria- 
iHungary  have  all  figured  on  the  black  list  until  the 


impartial  observer  begins  to  meditate  seriously  upon 
the  future  of  representative  government  and  to 
wonder  whether  it  is  not  a  form  of  constitution 
either  much  behind  or  before  the  age.  But  the  state 
I  of  affairs  in  Hungary  is  so  vital  in  its  bearing  not 
only  upon  the  future  of  that  country  but  also  upon 
that  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  that  it  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  a  mere  squabble  in  a  bear-garden.  The  result  of 
the  constitutional  battle  now  waging  will  be  awaited 
with  keen  interest  by  all  who  wish  well  to  both 
Hungary  and  Austria  or  who  care  to  understand  how 
deeply  the  destiny  of  Europe  itself  is  involved  in  the 
outcome. 

The  world  is  never  long  without  some  vivid  illustra- 
tion of  the  race  conflict  in  Austria.  When  its  Parlia- 
ment is  not  in  session  that  country  is  governed  under 
the  so-called  "  Emergency  Paragraph  ",  which  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  entirely  unconstitutional.  When  the 
Reichsrath  is  sitting  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  chair 
has  lost  all  authority.  We  should  be  loth  even  seem- 
ingly to  attribute  that  failure  of  authority  to  the  present 
occupant.  We  believe  it  to  be  due  entirely  to  the 
feeling  within  the  House.  The  Speaker  owes  his  autho- 
rity mainly  to  tradition  and  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  its  own  dignity.  We  learned 
some  twenty  years  ago  how  anarchical  that  assembly 
might  become  when  men  who  cared  nothing 
about  it  were  allowed  to  range  the  field  unre- 
strained. Even  the  temporary  truce  which  has  prevailed 
in  Austria  since  all  sections  of  the  German  group 
coalesced  is  likely  to  be  impaired.  Owing  to  the  riots 
at  Innsbruck  a  portion  have  seceded,  not  agreeing  with 
the  inaction  (as  they  regard  it)  of  the  Government. 
The  education  question  will  add  fresh  incentives  to 
parliamentary  violence,  for  the  Liberals  imagine  they 
have  been  overreached  by  the  Clericals  in  the  matter 
of  the  appointments  of  teachers.  Unfortunately  no 
tradition  exists  against  the  introduction  of  the  Crown 
into  parliamentary  wrangles,  and  we  have  seen  recently 
not  merely  Court  officials  but  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
itself  assailed  with  bitter  vituperation  not  only  by  the 
Socialists  but  by  members  of  the  nobility.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  brief  and  troubled  armistice 
which  has  prevailed  may  be  succeeded  by  tumultuous 
scenes  and  the  further  degradation  of  what  is  after  all 
the  body  that  represents  the  Austrian  people  to  the 
outside  world. 

But  the  condition  of  the  Hungarian  Legislature  is 
more  immediately  important.  To  Englishmen  in  par- 
ticular the  destiny  of  that  country  can  never  be  other 
than  a  subject  of  affectionate  interest,  for  no  two 
peoples  in  Europe  are  more  sympathetically  inclined 
towards  one  another.  Hungarians  too  look  upon  their 
Parliament  with  a  good  deal  more  reverence  than 
Austrians  feel  for  theirs.  The  crisis  therefore  that  has 
arisen  at  Budapesth  is  complicated  by  the  feelings  due 
to  a  national  institution  which  is  regarded  as  insepa- 
rably bound  up  with  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The 
entire  freedom  of  the  Legislature  from  any  Austrian 
interference  is  (to  use  a  hackneyed  but  useful  term)  the 
palladium  of  Hungarian  independence.  Count  Tisza 
is  therefore  a  particularly  bold  man,  for  he  will  face  his 
countrymen  with  the  knowledge  that  his  present 
attempt  to  introduce  the  closure  is  particularly  suscep- 
tible of  misinterpretation.  It  is  said,  and  with  some 
■  truth,  that  the  present  Prime  Minister  is  without  doubt 
I  a  patriot  to  the  core,  but  another  might  easily  arise  who 
will  be  wirepulled  from  Vienna,  and  then,  with  their 
Parliament  muzzled  and  gagged,  Hungarian  national 
sentiment  will  go  for  nothing  and  the  government  will 
be  run  from  the  Hofburg. 

The  circumstances  of  the  crisis  have  on  the  whole 
been  fairly  put  before  the  British  public,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  so  long  as  newspaper  correspon- 
dents indite  their  communications  from  Vienna  rather 
than  Budapesth  they  may  adequately  represent  the 
reasonable  view  of  the  outsider  but  they  cannot  repro- 
duce for  us  the  intense  patriotism  of  the  Hungarians 
and  their  suspicions  of  Austria.  Count  Tisza  as  a 
Calvinist  is  hateful  to  the  clerical  opposition  and  by  the 
nationalist  party  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous  tool  in 
Austrian  hands.  His  own  views  on  parliamentary 
government  and  its  requirements  have  long  been  com- 
monplaces of  English  opinion  and  he  appeals  to  English 
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precedent  to  enforce  them.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
analogy  between  England  and  Hungary  does  not  exist 
because  our  system  is  wholly  different  in  its  origin. 
England  has  not  recently  acquired  her  liberties.  In 
fact,  if  we  want  an  example  we  must  seek  it  in  the  re- 
lations of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  century 
that  followed  the  union  of  the  Crowns  and  preceded 
that  of  the  Parliaments.  As  is  the  case  with  all  his- 
torical analogies,  it  is  an  example  with  wide  differences 
but  it  may  serve  as  an  illustration  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion in  Austria-Hungary. 

The  policy  of  Count  Tisza  is  not  original.  It  is  that 
of  his  distinguished  father  who  in  1898  made  a  speech 
at  Grosswardein  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  time  was  coming  when  parliamentary  obstruction 
must  be  met  by  drastic  remedies.  "All  my  life"  he 
then  said  "  I  have  been  against  the  closure,  but  should 
I  have  to  choose  between  the  constitution  of  Parliament 
and  the  closure  I  would  openly  declare  for  the  latter  ". 
Such  a  declaration  at  the  time  from  an  ex-premier  whose 
patriotism  was  never  in  doubt  excited  much  comment 
but  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  during  the  present 
crisis.  The  son  is  clearly  in  this  matter  the  pupil  of  the 
father  and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will 
have  the  power  necessary  to  enforce  his  views.  Of 
course  if  he  has  both  the  Crown  and  the  country 
behind  him,  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  he  must  suc- 
ceed for  he  has  still  a  large  majority  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  spite  of  the  secession  of  certain  recalcitrant 
aristocrats.  It  is  understood  that,  before  taking 
the  plunge,  he  had  gauged  Hungarian  feeling  and  is 
certain  of  victory,  but  the  situation  may  be  changed 
under  the  stress  of  an  active  and  unrelenting  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  representatives  of  the  extreme  patriotic 
party.  From  an  interview  published  in  a  morning 
paper  the  Premier  appears  to  have  assured  himself  also  of 
royal  support  but  how  far  the  King  might  think  it  wise 
to  exasperate  the  Hungarian  patriots  is  not  by  any 
means  clear.  It  must  be  remembered  that  during  the 
last  year  intense  bitterness  was  excited  by  the  proposals 
of  army  reform  submitted  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 
The  claims  then  put  forward  by  the  extremists  have 
nearly  all  been  granted.  Hungarian  officers  are  hence- 
forth to  command  Hungarian  regiments  and  it  is 
definitely  recognised  that  constitutional  matters,  affect- 
ing Hungary,  including  of  course  questions  regarding 
the  army,  are  to  be  settled  by  the  King  and  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  alone.  This  was  to  go  a  long 
way  towards  the  recognition  of  entire  Hungarian 
control  over  the  Hungarian  army.  Henceforth  no 
changes  can  be  made  except  by  King  and  Parliament 
in  unison.  These  were  the  concessions  which  the 
Liberal  party  succeeded  in  inducing  the  King  to  grant 
before  the  present  Prime  Minister  assumed  office  in 
October  1903.  It  is  therefore  not  easy  to  understand 
how  a  charge  of  lack  of  patriotism  made  against  Count 
Tisza  can  weigh  heavily  in  the  balance.  The  extension 
of  instruction  in  Magyar  in  primary  schools  which  was 
part  of  his  original  programme  will  appeal  to  national 
sentiment  and  may  help  him  to  effect  his  purpose. 
That  the  Independents  and  their  leader  who  brought 
about  peace  last  March  should  have  seceded  from  the 
majority  is  a  blow  but  we  cannot  see  that  the  charge 
of  ill-faith  made  by  them  against  Count  Tisza  has  any- 
adequate  foundation,  for  he  at  that  time  expressly 
reserved  his  right  to  deal  with  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  Englishmen,  who  are  ever 
animated  by  sincere  friendship  for  Hungary,  cannot 
but  feel  that  her  position  in  Europe  to-day  is  far 
stronger  than  it  ever  could  be  were  she  to  acquire  com- 
plete independence.  As  a  partner  with  Austria  she  tends 
towards  predominance  and  therefore  occupies  to-day  a 
position  of  influence  among  the  Powers  which  her  own 
arm  could  not  possibly  win  for  her.  Were  she  to 
stand  alone,  her  weight  in  the  councils  of  nations  would 
be  appreciably  less.  They  who  value  that  influence 
the  most  look  with  the  greater  apprehension  upon  any 
conduct  on  her  part  which  would  impair  it  either  by 
undue  suspicion  of  a  sovereign  who  commands  universal 
respect  in  this  country  or  by  extravagant  insistence 
upon  the  minutiae  of  nationalism. 


THE  RUSSIAN  POLITY. 

A  MARKED  drawback  in  every  old  -  established 
civilisation  is  that  even  its  foremost  thinkers  are 
prone  to  lose  what  one  might  term  their  flexibility  of 
mind.  That  is,  they  become  wedded  to  one  particular 
conception  not  of  what  is,  but  of  what,  according  to 
their  inherited  mental  traditions,  ought  to  be.  It 
follows  that  they  desire,  indeed  almost  design,  that 

i  facts  should  fit  theory,  whether  they  will  or  no.  Hence 
it  comes  about  that  the  Russian  mind,  even  to  this 
day,  is  so  little  understood  by  the  European  mind.  We 
are  puzzled  at  lines  of  thought  and  innate  tendencies 
deviating  so  radically  from  our  own.  Yet  whilst 
ready  to  acknowledge  a  difference  in  organisation, 
we  still  claim  that  our  own  system  is  the  only  proper 
standard ;  our  own  insular  standpoint  natural,  and 
the  variant  views  of  Russia  necessarily  erring  and 
fallacious.  This  trend  of  our  national  thought  is 
specially  noticeable  at  this  moment.  It  has  led  public 
opinion  in  England  to  a  somewhat  exaggerated,  not 
to  say  wholly  erroneous,  interpretation  of  the  pre- 
sent movement  for  certain  reforms  in  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  Russia.  Thus  the  press  in 
England  with  one  accord  seems  to  regard  the  present 
meetings  of  the  Zemstvo  delegates  at  S.  Petersburg 
as  a  determined  step  towards  the  introduction  of  a 
constitutional  government  on  Western  lines  into  a 
country  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  recently  eman- 
cipated serfs.  Freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of 
conscience,  the  right  of  public  meeting,  the  right  of 
association,  the  grant  of  franchise  to  the  people, 
and  the  concession  of  right  to  legislate  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people — these,  we 
are  told,  were  the  subjects  for  discussion  at  the 
meetings  which  have  just  been  held  at  S.  Petersburg. 
Had  the  Zemstvo  delegates  really  assumed  the  func- 
tions ascribed  to  them  by  the  foreign  press,  they  would 

j  assuredly  have  arrogated  to  themselves  an  executive 
position  in  the  State,  which  would  be  wholly  contrary 
to  the  essence  of  their  original  constitution.  The  very 
fact  of  such  demands  being-  made  would  at  once  indi- 
cate that  the  zemstvo,  a  comparatively  humble  and  to 
a  certain  extent  tentative  provincial  institution,  had 

;  attained  to  the  level  of  a  deeply  rooted  and  powerful 
bureaucracy.    A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  zemstvo 

1  itself  during  the  forty  years  of  its  existence  will  at  once 
dissipate  all  these  theories.  The  word  zemstvo  has 
figured  largely  in  the  daily  papers  of  late  ;  it  would  be 
well  if  writers   and  readers   had  some  idea  of  the 

:  origin    and    meaning   of    this   term.     The   title  is 

1  derived  from  the  noun  zemlia,  land,  and  the  verb 
vopeet,  to  clamour.  This  derivation  therefore  de- 
fines at  once  both  the  functions  and  the  limitations 
of  the  zemstvo.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  land,  a 
council  of  landed  proprietors  appointed  to  delibe- 
rate and  report  to  the  central  executive  the  wants 
of  the  rural  population.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  a 
county  council,  without  the  latter's  executive  authority. 
The  zemstvo  was  founded  in  1864,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  important  items  of  Alexander  II. 's  reforms. 

Hitherto  the  zemstvo  has  been  constantly  hampered 
in  its  deliberative  prerogatives  by  the  interference  of 
the  bureaucracy  under  the  directorship  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  Its  lowest  point  of  subjection  was 
reached  under  the  ministry  of  M.  De  Plehve.  His  suc- 
cessor, Prince  Sviatopolsk-Mirski,  has  profited  by  his 
long  experience  as  a  provincial  governor,  and  has 
been  further  enlightened  by  the  disastrous  events  of 
the  present  war  with  Japan  concerning  the  serious 
economic  and  material  condition  of  the  country.  His 

;  object  in  restoring  and  widening  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  zemstvo  therefore  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  policy 
of  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  actual  wants  of 

;  the  people.    Russia  has  been  rudely  shocked  at  her  un- 

I  preparedness  disclosed  by  this  conflict  with  an  Asiatic 
Power.  For  the  first  time  in  her  modern  expansion 
she  finds  that  her  elephantine  strength  will  not  suffice 
against  the  intellectual  agility  of  a  foe  whom  she  had 
despised.  Russia  has  discovered  that  her  policy  of 
lavishing  fabulous  capital  upon  strategic  railways  and 
military  efficiency  without  the  concomitant  expansion 
of  the  brain  power  of  her  people  will  not  gain  the 
end   desired.      The    peasant,    the    illiterate  peasant 
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remains  the  backbone  of  the  army,  as  of  the  nation. 
It  is  the  raising  of  the  status  of  her  people  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  peasant  by  the  influence  of  true  education 
which  Prince  Sviatopolsk-Mirski  evidently  has  in  view. 
Such  education  will  provide  the  peasant  with  the  know- 
ledge how  to  produce  and  increase  the  cultivation  of 
his  land,  to  enable  him  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
present  impoverished  condition.  The  land  is  badly 
cultivated,  the  commune  rates  and  taxes  are  in  arrear  ; 
and  the  towns  are  being  filled  with  a  surplus  population 
of  disaffected  artisans  and  factory  hands.  Russia  is 
mainly  agricultural,  and  two-thirds  of  the  population 
are  peasantry  ;  the  country  is  endowed  with  immense 
natural  resources,  to  a  great  extent  dormant  ;  the 
masses  and  the  agricultural  community  in  particular 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  for  their  well  being  and  support.  With  all 
this  clearly  in  view,  a  paternal  autocracy  is  the  only 
government  for  Russia.  It  is  distinctly  her  advantage 
to  be  ruled  by  a  minority  of  the  intelligent  rather  than 
by  a  majority  of  the  incapable. 


FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION.— X. 

THERE  remain  two  other  points  for  consideration 
with  respect  to  the  trade  of  our  colonies  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  all  other  countries.  In  order 
that  the  analysis  should  be  complete,  and  free  from 
fallacies,  it  is  first  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the 
importations  of  foreign-made  goods  into  the  colonies 
through  a  British  port.  It  is  necessary  in  the  second 
place  to  analyse  the  figures  for  "  other  countries"  still 
further  in  order  to  determine  if  the  observed  growth  in 
the  total  of  this  trade  be  due  to  the  expansion  of  inter- 
colonial trade,  or  trade  with  other  colonies  of  the 
Empire  ;  or  whether  it  be  due  to  an  actual  increase  in 
the  exports  of  foreign  countries  to  the  colonies.  It  is 
proposed  to  deal  with  both  these  points  in  the  present 
article. 

In  general  the  official  returns  of  the  colonies  do  not 
distinguish  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
respect  of  their  country  of  origin.  Only  in  those 
countries  where  a  Customs  preference  is  given,  as  in 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  is  a  certificate 
of  origin  demanded  when  the  advantages  of  the  tariff 
regulation  are  invoked  in  favour  of  British-made  goods. 
It  might  reasonably  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  remaining  British  colonies  the  import 
returns  will  and  do  include  all  goods  of  British  or 
foreign  origin  shipped  from  a  port  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  result  is  that  the  imports  from  foreign 
countries  are  understated,  and  those  for  the  United 
Kingdom  overstated,  by  this  amount.  That  this 
correction  is  a  proper  one,  and  should  be  made,  cannot 
be  disputed.  Apart  from  supplying  cargo  to  shippers 
from  British  ports,  these  goods  give  practically  no 
employment  to  British  labour.  They  are  merely  trans- 
ferred from  one  vessel  to  another  in  the  same  or  in 
some  other  British  port.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is 
possibly  some  gain  to  railway  companies  and  carriers 
for  transport  charges,  but  this  amount  can  only  be 
trifling  compared  with  the  gain  to  the  nation  which 
might  accrue  to  it  if  the  goods  were  really  British- 
made. 

Moreover,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  goods  destined  for  the  colonies  is  shipped 
here  from  foreign  countries  and  repacked,  in  order  to 
pass  for  British  goods.  This  would  be  the  case,  for 
example,  with  best  quality  Belgian  linens,  and  German 
or  Austrian  ready-made  clothing,  and  other  woollen 
manufactures. 

In  general  the  London  and  other  merchants  engaged 
in  this  class  of  trade  do  not  declare  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  goods  re-exported,  but  find  it  simpler  to 
declare  them  as  of  British  origin.  It  is  possible  that 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  during  the  present 
year  for  the  first  time  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  improve 
their  returns  in  this  connexion  will  place  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  these  branches  of  our  trade  in  their  true 
perspective. 

Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  correction  which  is 
introduced  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  the  existing 
Board  of  Trade  figures.    During  the  years  1898-1902 


the  average  value  of  the  exports  to  colonies  and  British 
possessions,  other  than  India,  of  goods  declared  to  be 
of  foreign  origin,  amounted  to  about  7}  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  In  the  previous  five  years  (1893-1897) 
the  corresponding  amount  was  about  5!  millions 
per  annum  ;  while  in  the  period  1888-1892,  the  average 
amount  was  about  6  millions  sterling  per  annum.  If 
it  be  assumed  that  all  these  goods  were  classed  on 
arrival  in  the  colonies  as  British,  then  the  figures  for 
British  imports  into  the  colonies  should  be  diminished 
by  this  amount,  and  the  imports  from  foreign  countries 
similarly  increased.  The  effect  of  this  correction  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  one  given  last  week. 

Corrected  Values  of  Imports  into  the  Colonies  (excluding  India)  from 
United  Kingdom  and  other  Countries  (in  million  Z). 


Year. 


From  From 
United  Kingdom.    Other  Countries. 

£  £ 

1888-1892                  52  ...  86 

1893-1897                  48  ...  81 

1898-1902                  62  ...  127 


Total. 


138 
129 
189 


When  this  correction  is  applied  it  is  at  once  seen 
that  the  effect  which  was  previously  pointed  out  is 
confirmed.  While  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  increased  by  about  10  millions  sterling  on  a  trade 
of  52  millions  sterling,  the  export  trade  of  other  coun- 
tries has  increased  by  41  millions  on  a  trade  of 
86  millions.  On  a  trade  hardly  more  than  one  and  a 
half  times  as  great,  "  other  countries  "  have  increased 
their  trade  four  times  as  much.  A  better  view  of  the 
change  may  possibly  be  gathered  from  the  following 
summary  table. 

Percentage  of  Imports  (corrected)  into  the  Colonies  (excluding 
India). 

Year.  From  United  Kingdom.       From  Other  Countries. 

1888— 1892   38    62 

1S93-1897   37    63 

1898-1902   ...  33    67 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  following  further  analysis 
of  colonial  trade  has  been  made.  The  figures  which 
follow  have  been  compiled  from  the  returns  of  each 
colony  for  the  years  1888-1902.  The  figures  for  the 
imports  from,  and  exports  to,  the  United  Kingdom 
were  given  in  the  last  article  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
The  figures  for  other  countries  have  been  decomposed 
into  "other  British  colonies,  &c",  and  "foreign 
countries  ". 

Annual  Imports  into  the  Colonies  and  British  Possessions  (excluding 
India)  (in  thousand  £). 

years  From  British  From  Foreign 

Possessions.  Countries. 

£  £ 

1SS8-1892    45,800    36,200 

1893-1897    43oOo    3S,Soo 

1S98-1902    60,500    6o,Soo 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  main  increase  which  was 
observed  to  have  taken  place  is  due  to  foreign  countries. 
True,  a  large  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  inter- 
colonial trade.  A  very  much  larger  increase  has 
occurred,  however,  in  the  receipts  of  the  colonies  from 
foreign  countries.  Nor  is  this  all.  To  the  figures  for 
the  foreign  countries  should  be  applied  the  correction 
dealt  with  above  as  to  the  goods  wrongly  attributed  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  When  this  is  done  it  is  seen  that 
the  imports  from  foreign  countries  have  increased  from 
about  ^42,000,000  to  about  ^68,000,000  in  a  period  of 
ten  years,  an  increase  of  ^2,600,000  per  annum.  The 
corresponding  average  increase  in  the  imports  from 
British  colonies  is  only  about  ^1,600,000  per  annum  ; 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom  hardly  more  than 
,£900,000.  The  average  increase  in  the  foreign  im- 
ports is  thus  seen  to  be  greater — and  is  growing  at  an 
accelerated  pace  every  year — than  the  imports  from  the 
British  Empire  as  a  whole. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  different  branches  of 
trade  to  the  colonies  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Percentage  of  Imports  into  the  Colonies  from  United  Kingdam, 
British  Possessions  and  Foreign  Countries. 

,.  From  British  Foreign 

earSi  United  Kingdom.     Possessions.  Countries. 

per  cent.  per  cent.  per  cent. 

1888-1892    36      ...      33      ...  31 

1893-1897    35      ...      32       ...  33 

1898-1902    32      ...      32      ...  36 

It  is  seen  that  foreign  countries  have  taken  the  exact 
place  formerly  occupied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
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send  36  per  cent,  of  the  requirements  of  the  colonies 
as  compared  with  the  32  per  cent,  only  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  This  change  is,  we  venture  to  think,  to  be 
regarded  as  of  the  utmost  significance. 

Of  the  export  trade  of  the  colonies  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  a  further  analysis  has 
been  made  showing  separately  the  exports  to  British 
possessions  and  foreign  countries. 

Exports  from  Colonies  and  British  Possessions  (excluding  India)  to 
Countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  (in  thousand^). 

Y     ,  To  British  To  Foreign 

ears'  Possessions.  Countries. 

£  £ 

18S8-1892    37,5oo    31,300 

1893-1897    36,900    32,5oo 

1 898- 1 902    51,000    47,8oo 

Here  again  it  is  seen  that  the  exports  to  foreign 
countries  are  increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  jQi ,600,000 
per  annum,  while  to  British  possessions  the  rate  of  in- 
crease is  only  about  ^1,300,000  per  annum.  To  the 
United  Kingdom,  colonial  exports  are  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  ,£.2,400,000  per  annum.  No  doubt  a 
portion  of  this  trade  is  in  goods  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  immediate  reshipment  to  foreign  countries. 
It  is  impossible  however  to  estimate  the  extent  of  this 
trade,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  large. 

As  before  the  importance  of  the  different  markets  is 
indicated  in  the  following  table  : 

Percentage  of  Colonial  Exports  to  United  Kingdom,  British 
Possessions,  and  Foreign  Countries. 


Y  To  United  To  British      To  Foreign 

Kingdom.  Possessions.  Countries, 

percent.  percent.  percent. 

1S88-1892    47  ...        29        ...  24 

1893-1897    50  ...        26        ...  24 

1898-1902    46  ...         28        ...  26 


The  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  the  only  one  w  hich 
shows  any  increase.  Our  colonies  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  foreign  countries  both  for  buy- 
ing and  selling.  Their  purchases  are  shifting  very 
surely  from  the  imperial  markets  to  foreign  markets. 
The  trade  of  the  colonies  is  still  very  largely  an  imperial 
trade,  but  each  year  shows  the  commercial  ties  which 
bind  the  empire  together  growing  looser,  while  the 
bonds  attaching  them  to  foreign  countries  are  growing 
stronger. 


THE  CITY. 

THERE  has  been  evidence  of  reaction  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past 
week,  but  the  underlying  strength  together  with  the 
evident  broadening  of  the  basis  of  business  has 
practically  wiped  off  any  temporary  losses  accruing 
from  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  which  might  be 
reasonably  expected  after  the  recent  general  rise  in 
values.  The  slight  set-back  is  advantageous  to  the 
course  of  quotations  as  it  prevents  in  a  measure  the 
piling  up  of  an  unduly  big  "  bull"  account  both  inside 
and  outside  the  "House"  by  weak  speculators  ;  at  the 
first  sign  of  a  slackening  off  many  of  these  gentry  close 
their  commitments  and  the  salutary  check  becomes  what 
is  styled  by  the  financial  press  a  "  healthy  reaction  ". 
The  most  confirmed  pessimist  who  maybe  in  touch  with 
the  public  here  and  the  markets  of  the  Continent  can 
no  longer  reasonably  refuse  to  recognise  the  evidence 
of  increasing  interest  in  stocks,  both  investment  and 
speculative,  existing  in  the  great  centres  of  finance.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  in  this  country  more  especially 
there  are  thousands  of  persons  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  sell  the  shares  which  they  bought  at  high  prices  two 
or  three  years  ago,  but  we  believe  that  if  no  unfortunate  : 
political  complications  occur,  the  forces  throughout  the  j 
world  are  shaping  towards  sustained  financial  activity 
and  these  same  people,  unless  human  nature  has 
changed,  will  buy  at  enhanced  prices  the  shares  they  are  j 
now  anxious  to  sell.  The  uncertainty — which  we  readily 
admit  is  very  real — lies  of  course  in  the  political  outlook 
but  with  every  allowance  on  that  account  we  see  no 
reason  to  alter  the  opinion  we  expressed  a  few  weeks 
ago  as  to  the  opportunity  afforded  now  to  the  man  of  j 
means  if  only  his  purchases  are  made  judiciously  and 
he  does  not  overload  himself  with  stock. 


The  chief  issue  among  the  first-grade  securities  has 
'  been  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  stock  amounting 
to  ,£750,000  which  takes  the  shape  of  3^  per  cent, 
convertible  Preference  stock  at  the  price  of  104  and  is 
offered  to  the  holders  of  the  several  issues  of  the  com- 
pany who  should  certainly  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  The  proceeds  of  the  issue  are  required 
j  in  connexion  with  the  electrification  of  the  line  which 
is  making  good  progress. 

Consols  have  not  moved  much  during  the  week 
although  closing  fractionally  higher  on  balance — home 
railways  have  been  upset  by  the  bad  weather  and 
the  traffic  returns,  which  are  expected  further  to  reflect 
the  effect  of  the  blizzard  in  next  week's  returns. 
American  rails  have  been  uneven  but  the  wonderful 
strength  shown  is  a  tribute  to  the  "  community  of 
interests  ",  of  which  one  hears  so  much  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lines  and  which  is  so  seldom  achieved,  when 
the  same  policy  is  translated  to  the  financial  operations 
of  the  railway  "bosses" — the  manner  in  which  these 
gentlemen  sink  minor  differences  when  resolved  on  a 
"bull"  campaign  is  an  object  lesson  to  their  fellow- 
magnates  in  London.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge 
however  the  public  on  this  side  have  made  money  by 
their  ventures  in  American  railroad  stocks  and  we 
believe  quite  a  considerable  number  of  operators  have 
taken  their  profits  during  the  past  week. 

The  shares  of  the  Peking  syndicate  and  its  subsidiary 
company — Shansi — have  received  substantial  attention 
and  there  has  been  a  corresponding  gain  in  price,  whilst 
if  all  we  hear  is  correct  the  rise  is  likely  to  continue 
on  the  favourable  advices  received  of  progress  in  the 
company's  affairs  in  China. 

Among  the  mining  markets  the  South  African  issues 
have  been  in  demand  and  the  further  information 
published  in  regard  to  the  alluvial  gold  deposits  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  has  directed  particular  attention 
to  the  Chartered  Company  shares  which  have,  for  the 
time  being  at  any  rate,  quite  regained  their  prominent 
position  in  the  market — all  Rhodesian  issues  have 
profited  by  the  attention  drawn  to  the  premier  share. 
The  strength  of  diamond  shares  has  been  notice- 
able, more  especially  those  of  the  Premier,  Lace 
Diamonds,  and  the  new  company — Vaal  River — 
which  was  dealt  in  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  last. 
The  group  of  properties  consisting  of  the  Apex  Mines,. 
Rand  Collieries  and  Van  Dyk,  has  also  been  singled 
out  on  the  reports  as  to  the  results  of  operations  on  the 
last-named  properties.  The  prices  of  the  mines  of 
the  Egyptian  section  have  also  shown  improvement  and 
Nile  Valleys  have  been  especially  buoyant  on  the  state- 
ments that  important  financial  negotiations  are  in  pro- 
gress which  will  result  in  a  great  accession  of  strength 
to  the  company. 

An  interesting  book  by  Mr.  L.  Kessler  entitled  "  The 
Gold  Mines  of  the  Witwatersrand  and  the  Determina- 
tion of  their  Value  "  has  just  been  published  *  and  the 
extremely  valuable  information  given  will  be  very 
highly  appreciated  by  those  who  desire  to  take  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  mining  companies  of  the  Rand. 


THE  INSURANCE  AMALGAMATION. 

WE  announced  last  week  that,  subject  to  the  neces- 
sary powers  and  consents  being  obtained,  the 
business  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  Insurance  Society  was 
to  be  purchased  by  the  Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Company  ;  and  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
policy-holders  in  the  Hand-in-Hand  we  saw  that  it  was 
to  their  advantage  to  sell,  provided  that  the  price  paid 
were  adequate  and  the  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
contract  complete.  Such  a  transaction  has  naturally 
caused  much  comment  in  insurance  circles,  in  which  the 
prevalent  feeling  seems  to  be  regret  that  so  fine  a  com- 
pany as  the  Hand-in-Hand  should  pass  out  of  existence  : 
this  feeling  is  tempered  by  the  thought  that  a  formidable 
competitor  is  to  be  removed  from  the  insurance  sphere, 
since  offices  which  stood  little  chance  of  obtaining  busi- 
ness as  against  the  Hand-in-Hand  have  no  fear  of  com- 
petition from  the  Commercial  Union. 

As  regards  the  Commercial  Union  itself  it  is  not  very 
obvious  what  it  hopes  to  gain  from  purchasing  the 
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business  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  ;  that  it  will  have  to 
pay  a  very  large  sum  for  the  goodwill  is  certain,  but 
how  the  shareholders  will  make  a  profit  out  of  the 
transaction  is  not  clear.  As  we  explained  last  week, 
the  Fire  business  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  is  particularly 
profitable.  For  the  past  five  years  the  Fire  losses  and 
■expenses  have  amounted  to  less  than  76  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  showing  a  trading  profit  of  more  than  24  per 
•cent.  The  Commercial  Union  during  the  same  period 
have  secured  an  average  profit  of  iz\  per  cent.,  or 
little  more  than  half  the  rate  earned  by  the  Hand- 
in-Hand.  Although  the  business  to  be  purchased  is  of 
excellent  quality,  it  is  relatively  small  in  amount :  the 
Fire  premiums  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  are  about  ,£130,000 
•and  the  Fire  premiums  of  the  Commercial  Union  amount 
to  £l>772'°°°-  Even  after  providing  for  the  additional 
bonuses  that  will  have  to  be  paid  to  certain  Fire  policy- 
holders in  the  Hand-in-Hand  there  will  probably  be  a 
substantial  profit  remaining  for  the  shareholders  of  the  | 
Commercial  Union,  and  if  this  company  could  have 
bought  the  Fire  business  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  by  itself 
the  transaction  would  have  appeared  to  be  extremely 
■desirable. 

It  is  however  the  purchase  of  the  Life  business 
that  gives  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  benefits  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  Commercial  Union.  The  Life  business  of 
the  two  companies  is  of  approximately  the  same  magni- 
tude, each  having  an  annual  premium  income  of  a  little  ! 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  Commercial  j 
Union  will  have  to  guarantee  to  the  participating  | 
policy-holders  in  the  Hand-in-Hand  a  much  larger 
bonus  than  they  have  previously  received,  which  will 
make  the  old  policies  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  incompar- 
ably superior  to  Commercial  Union  policies.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  the-  Commercial  Union  to  use  any  por- 
tion of  its  Life  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hand-in- 
Hand,  since  they  are  insufficient  to  provide  first-class 
results  for  their  own  policy-holders.  The  Commercial 
Union  shareholders  take  the  large  proportion  of  20  per 
cent,  of  the  surplus,  which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  6  per 
cent,  of  the  Life  assurance  premiums.  As  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  company  last  year  amounted  to  14  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  the  total  expenditure  for  commission, 
expenses  and  shareholders  works  out  at  the  high  rate 
of  nearly  20  per  cent.,  with  the  natural  result  that  the 
bonuses  are  poor.  The  Fire  funds  cannot  be  called 
upon  to  provide  for  the  guarantees  and  the  only  source 
from  which  these  can  come  seems  to  be  the  share  capital, 
which  however  is  ample  for  the  purpose  :  the  amount 
subscribed  is  two  and  a  half  millions,  of  which  ,£250,000 
is  paid  up. 

The  question  remains  as  to  the  value  to  the  Commer- 
cial Union  of  the  connexions  of  the  Hand-in-Hand.  It 
seems  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  the  officials  of  the 
Hand-in-Hand  will  be  able  to  carry  their  connexion 
with  them.  People  insured  with  the  society  because 
of  its  excellence  in  both  branches  and  the  attractiv  eness 
of  its  policies,  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  people 
accustomed  to  deal  with  the  Hand-in-Hand  will  care  to 
insure  with  the  Commercial  Union.  If  they  are  wise 
they  will  go  to  the  County  or  Westminster  Fire  for 
their  Fire  insurance,  and  for  Life  assurance  to  one  of 
the  many  offices  which  are  superior  to  the  Commercial 
Union.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  purchasing 
company  can  make  any  profit  for  its  shareholders  out  of 
the  insurance  contracts  it  takes  over  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  they  will  involve  the  provision  of  substantial 
payments  for  which  the  Commercial  Union  can  only  hope 
to  recoup  itself  by  being  able  to  obtain  new  business  of 
high  quality  from  the  valuable  connexions  of  the  Hand- 
in-Hand.  Frankly,  the  Commercial  Union  is  not  in  a  ; 
position  to  offer  attractive  policies  for  either  Fire  or 
Life  insurance,  and  that  being  so  we  doubt  if  they  will 
be  able  to  make  much  use  of  the  connexions  of  a 
society  of  quite  a  different  class  from  itself  which  it  is 
proposed  to  acquire  by  purchase. 


DUTCH  PICTURES. 

T3ERHAPS  it  is  because  everything  is  so  strange,  yet 
±  so  very  homelike,  that  Holland  has  always  had  a 
great  fascination  for  me.  So  the  charmingly  illustrated 
volume  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jungman   brings   back  a  I 


world  of  delightful;  memories.*  It  is  true  they  lingered 
for  months  in  a  land  to  which  I  have  only  made  flying 
trips,  for  I  like  to  take  my  Holland  little  and  often. 
But  Mr.  Nico  Jungman  is  an  enthusiastic  artist  who 
finds  inexhaustible  subjects  in  the  dullest  village  :  to 
others  less  fortunately  gifted  there  is  a  monotony 
which  soon  begins  to  pall.  Yet  the  monotony  is  only 
superficial,  for  Holland  is  a  country  of  startling  con- 
trasts, both  in  scenery  and  character.  There  is  as 
great  a  difference  between  the  Boers  of  Drenthe  and 
the  wealthy  farmers  of  South  Holland  as  between  the 
rich  pastures  of  the  one  and  the  moorland  and  meres  of 
the  other.  From  the  Exchange  of  Amsterdam  to  the 
malarious  grazing  of  Walcheren,  frugality  is  the 
dominating  note,  yet  the  peasants  everywhere  show  an 
ostentatious  wealth  of  ornament  on  gala  days — highly 
prized  heirlooms  which  in  any  other  country 
would  have  passed  long  ago  to  the  curio  shop 
or  the  Mont  de  Piete.  Holland  lavishes  money 
to  hold  its  own  in  the  hard  commercial  struggle, 
yet  between  the  ever-expanding  British  Empire  and 
progressive  Germany,  it  remains  a  corner  of  romantic 
antiquated  conservatism.  Scarcely  even  in  the  un- 
changing East  has  there  been  so  wonderful  a  survival 
of  mediaeval  costume.  In  the  cities  the  types  have 
scarcely  altered,  though  the  burghers  conform  to 
modern  fashions  of  dress  and  dress  uncommonly  badly. 
But  with  their  grave  faces  and  portly  forms,  they  are 
true  sons  of  the  senators  who  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Minister  and  feasted  at  the  banquets  of  Van  der  Heist. 
Turn  into  the  Jews'  quarter  at  Amsterdam  and  you  are 
among  the  men  and  wrinkled  old  crones  where 
Rembrandt  sought  his  models — with  the  distinctive  cast 
of  feature  of  the  Dutch  Jew.  The  landscapes  with  the 
mills  and  bridges  and  lush  vegetation  of  deserted 
graveyards  are  those  of  Ruysdael  or  Hobbema.  Paul 
Potter  painted  the  black  and  white  cattle.  Mr.  Nico 
Jungman  has  many  a  scene  of  rustic  gaiety  which  recalls 
Teniers  or  Ostade  :  the  boer  with  his  long  pipe  and  his 
pot  of  flinty  earthenware  takes  his  pleasure  in  the  tavern 
just  as  he  was  wont  to  do.  On  the  water,  which  is 
almost  the  natural  element  for  the  amphibious  Dutch- 
man— but  no  :  there  is  a  change,  or  rather  a  trans- 
formation. Picturesque  lugger  sails  and  tapering  spars 
have  been  giving  way  to  the  funnel  :  the  wharves  of 
Rotterdam  and  docks  of  Amsterdam  are  vociferous  with 
the  screams  of  escape  pipes  and  sirens.  Yet  even  there 
the  old  order  dies  hard  :  the  Dutchman  on  the  inner 
waterways  can  still  console  himself  with  the  slow  and 
cheap  treyksluyt  which  stops  anywhere  or  every- 
where, and  even  in  Rotterdam  the  Java  merchant 
can  make  his  sea-going  clipper  fast  to  his  area  railings, 
and  give  the  skipper  his  sailing  orders  from  the 
balcony. 

If  the  general  aspect  of  the  people  has  little  changed, 
it  is  owing  to  the  unchangeable  conditions  of  their 
existence.  They  have  always  been  fighting  something, 
from  Spanish  tyranny  to  English  enterprise.  Between 
the  grass-woven  sand  banks  which  keep  out  the  sea, 
and  the  certainty  of  spring  inundations  from  the  over- 
hanging rivers  which  swamp  them,  theirs  is  the  in- 
cessant strain  of  a  crew  on  duty  at  the  pumps  or  of 
boatmen  kept  for  ever  baling.  They  may  knock  off, 
but  they  know  not  when  they  may  be  knocked  up  again 
by  an  alarm.  They  have  to  fight  besides  against  the 
political  anxieties  inevitable  in  a  small  but  wealthv 
state,  and  the  shippers  of  the  seaports  have  spent 
fabulous  sums  to  overcome  natural  disadvantages.  No 
wonder  they  are  a  somewhat  solemn  folk  :  nothing 
could  have  saved  them  but  dogged  courage  with 
indomitable  endurance,  and  happily  they  are  not  over- 
imaginative.  Amsterdam  itself  and  Rotterdam  have 
been  raised  upon  piles  from  the  Black  Forest,  and  pile- 
driving  is  the  first  preoccupation  of  the  builder  who 
runs  up  a  jerry  tenement  anywhere.  Not  infrequently 
the  occupant  finds  his  house  settling  or  is  wakened  by 
loose  furniture  bobbing  up  against  his  bed,  for  a  canal 
may  be  on  a  level  with  his  attics.  Damp  he  is  used 
to,  and  he  domesticates  the  storks  as  antidotes  to  the 
frogs  which  would  otherwise  multiply  as  in  the  plague 
of  Egypt.     It  is  a  decidedly  depressing  climate,  but  not 
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London  :  Black.    1904.    20s.  net. 
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without  its  advantages.  You  can  indulge  in  tobacco 
to  any  extent  with  impunity  :  ten  cigars  of  the  fullest 
and  foulest  flavour  can  be  had  for  a  penny,  and 
Schiedam,  almost  as  cheap  and  as  fiery  as  the  trade 
"  square-face  "  of  Nigeria  is  prescribed  by  the  Faculty 
as  a  medical  necessity. 

The  stolid  Dutchman  is  something  of  a  fatalist  :  he 
carries  patience  into  the  details  of  everyday  life  and  his 
motto  is  slow  but  sure.  As  quietly  set  upon  getting 
money  as  any  man,  in  nothing  does  he  show  his  self- 
control  more  strongly  than  in  the  matter  of  the  many 
bridges.  In  Rotterdam,  as  Mrs.  Jungman  remarks, 
you  can  never  count  upon  catching  your  train  or  coming 
up  to  time  for  the  table-d'hote.  The  drawbridges  are 
being  raised  or  the  swing  bridges  swinging  round, 
worked  by  men  or  machinery  who  never  hurry  them- 
selves ;  yet  there  is  no  excitement  among  the  boursiers 
or  men  of  business  brought  continually  to  a  dead 
stop.  Those  canals  of  course  remind  one  of  Venice, 
a  "  vulgar  Venice  "  as  Hood  called  Rotterdam  in  his 
verse.  But  there  is  another  point  in  which  oddly 
enough  the  unemotional  and  unsentimental  Dutch  re- 
call the  mercurial  Italians  who,  with  some  faint  throb- 
bings  of  an  artistic  sense,  revel  in  garish  glitter. 
The  country  carts  in  Palermo  or  Messina  are  not 
more  gorgeously  painted  than  those  that  are  the  pride 
of  back-of-the-world  farmers  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Holland. 

Holland  is  rich  in  historical  memories,  and  as  in 
Palestine  you  are  struck  by  the  amazingly  small  space 
in- which  those  impressive  and  immortal  dramas  have 
been  played.  Historic  Holland  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses is  the  narrow  stretch  of  country  lying  between 
Amsterdam  and  Bergen  op  Zoom.  Perhaps  we  might 
carry  it  north  to  the  Texel.  And  the  character  of  no 
country  can  be  grasped  more  easily  if  you  are  touring 
against  time  and  indifferent  to  historic  interests  or  pic- 
turesque details.  You  have  only  to  go  up  one  of  the 
tall  church  steeples  with  a  tolerably  intelligent  guide 
and  good  field  glasses.  The  eye  ranges  over  green 
meadow  or  brown  moor,  streaked  with  the  masts  of 
boats,  dotted  with  the  sails  of  windmills,  to  a  shadowy 
horizon  skirted  by  clusters  of  other  steeples.  They  in- 
dicate the  crowded  centres  of  trade  and  commerce,  of 
politics  and  learning.  In  Holland  as  elsewhere  the 
country  has  been  draining  into  the  city,  and  towns 
that  were  once  flourishing  have  been  stranded  high 
and  dry.  That  is  not  only  the  case  with  "the  Dead 
Cities  of  the  Zuydersee  ".  Elsewhere,  in  Zeeland  and  | 
North  Brabant  are  churches  as  spacious  as  that  of  j 
Monnickendam  in  the  north,  a  world  too  wide  for 
the  shrunken  congregations.  Some  in  North  Brabant, 
which  was  mainly  Catholic,  have  escaped  the  rage  of 
the  fanatical  iconoclasts  :  in  others,  though  wrecked, 
and  defaced  by  Calvinist  whitewash,  the  dim  religious 
light  still  filters  through  panes  of  priceless  stained 
glass. 

Mrs.  Jungman  with  her  facile  pen  and  charming  style 
gives  a  seductive  picture  of  quiet  life  in  the  country, 
and  if  they  found  quarters  in  the  primitive  inns  rather 
rough,  they  had  hospitable  welcome  from  the  peasants 
and  substantial  farmers.  She  was  invited  to  their 
merry-makings  of  every  kind  from  festive  baptisms  to 
funeral  feasts,  and  in  her  husband's  interest  who  was  in 
quest  of  shy  models,  she  made  special  friends  with  the 
children,  who  were  solemn  and  mistrustful.  There  the 
boys,  wearing  identical  costume,  have  the  suspicious 
gravity  of  their  grandfathers,  and  the  toddling  girl  of 
three  is  on  her  guard  against  the  stranger's  doubtful 
advances.  But  human  nature  is  much  the  same  every- 
where, and  the  way  to  the  hearts  of  old  or  young  was 
through  tobacco  or  the  local  tuckshop.  Mr.  Jungman, 
of  Dutch  origin  himself,  made  the  most  of  these 
opportunities,  and  we  have  a  masterly  series  of  studies 
of  figure  and  physiognomy  from  the  weather-beaten 
fisherman  of  fourscore  to  the  buxom  maiden  of  blush- 
ing sixteen  and  the  babe  in  arms.  Even  more  attrac- 
tive to  me  at  least,  are  the  spirited  and  most  realistic 
drawings  of  city  scenes  which  almost  too  vividly  recall 
half-for-gotten  recollections. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


TWO  FLOWER-SONGS  FROM  MELEAGER. 

I. 

White  violets  I'll  entwine, 

The  smooth  fresh  daffodilly 
With  myrtles  I'll  entwine, 

I'll  twine  the  laughing  lily  : 

Bright  crocus  with  them  twined 

Blue  hyacinth  shall  cover, 
And  all  around  shall  wind 

The  rose  that  loves  the  lover : 

For  Heliodora  fair 

To  form  a  wreath,  whose  flowers 
On  lovely  perfumed  hair 

May  fade  and  fall  in  showers. 

{Aniliologia  Palatina,  v.  147.) 

II. 

Pour  out,  and  murmuring  as  you  pour, 

Say  Heliodore,  Heliodore ; 
Blend  in  the  wine-cup  o'er  and  o'er 

Her  sweet  name,  Heliodore. 

Bring  to  me  wet  with  last  night's  myrrh 
The  wreath  she  wore,  the  wreath  she  wore  ; 

Wreathe  it  around  my  brows  for  her 
Remembrance, — Heliodore. 

Ah  see,  the  rose,  love's  loving  rose, 
Is  weeping  sore,  is  weeping  sore : 

My  darling  elsewhere  far  it  knows 
And  on  my  breast  no  more  ! 

(A.  P.  v.  136.) 
Walter  Headlam. 


STONES  AND  BREAD. 

IF  a  grown  man  who  asks  for  bread  be  given  a  stone, 
he  has  at  least  some  remedy  for  the  insult,  since  a 
stone  is  no  despicable  weapon  in  a  strong  grip.  But  if 
a  weak  or  above  all  a  child's  immature  hand  is  gifted 
with  a  burden  when  it  craves  for  food,  even  the  value 
of  such  burden  is  immaterial.  Be  it  gold  or  be  it 
granite,  the  weight  of  both  alike  handicaps  the  helpless 
beggar  in  the  race.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  exceedingly 
trite  reflection,  yet  for  all  its  triteness  we  appear  in  our 
latter-day  system  of  education  to  have  ignored  the 
platitude'.  For  instance  there  seems  to  be  no  question 
that  a  majority  of  the  scholars  crammed  by  the  State 
with  boulders  of  semi-diffused,  semi-concentrated  know- 
ledge is  practically  let  and  hindered  in  mental  growth  - 
by  reason  of  physical  hunger.  At  the  first  blush  this 
seems  an  incredible  outcome  of  the  endless  effort  after 
scientific  education  on  which  we  have  prided  ourselves 
so  much  ;  but  from  what  one  reads  and  hears  all  definite 
denial  of  the  humbling  fact— nay  !  the  very  desire  for 
such  denial  is  dying  down  even  amongst  the  educational 
elect.  So  much  so  that  there  is  room  for  hope  that 
sooner  or  later  the  equally  patent  fact  will  be  recognised 
that  this  education  of  ours  with  its  curious  State  mono- 
poly- of  children's  bodies  and  souls  is  rapidly  removing 
all  power  of  initiative  from  the  British  character.  Mean- 
while one  is  tempted  to  ask,  almost  impatiently,  how 
any  other  result  than  this  semi-starvation  could  have 
been  expected  by  any  sane  person  from  our  system  ? 
That  system  it  must  be  remembered  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  parents  are  not  fit  to  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  education  of  their  children.  In  the  hands 
of  professed  State  educationists  it  goes  on  to  assume 
that  the  normal  English  home  is  a  sort  of  hell  upon 
earth,  that  though  systems  cannot  interfere  with  the 
breeding  of  little  imps,  their  only  chance  of  being  cured 
of  their  impishness  is  being  herded  together  in  large- 
schools. 
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It  is  not  an  assumption  which  is  likely,  pari  passu,  to 
increase  a  parent's  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  breeding 
and  upbringing  of  the  imps.  Then  by  branding  parenthood 
with  this  low  ethical  standard  it  follows  rationally  and 
logically  that  we  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  an 
increased  parental  disinclination  to  be  bothered  with  a 
child  whom  the  law  prevents  from  being  of  any  com- 
mercial or  industrial  value  to  the  parents.  Even  in  the 
•case  of  mothers  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  im- 
possibility of  commandeering  help  from  the  elder 
children  which  arises  from  the  immensely  long  hours  of 
school  and  preparation  and  play  would  increase,  if 
not  the  dislike,  at  least  the  difficulty,  of  cooking  set 
meals  for  a  large  family.  Semi-starvation  is,  in  brief, 
written  so  clearly  on  our  whole  scholastic  system 
that  we  have  no  right  to  be  surprised  at  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  Mercifully  we  are  at  last  beginning  to 
recognise  this  writing  on  the  code,  and  the  cry  that 
bread  must  be  given  first  is  rising  on  all  sides.  As 
usual  however  when  we  rush  at  remedies  we  seek  to 
palliate  the  quite  unnecessary  evil  instead  of  effecting  a 
radical  cure  of  what  need  not  exist.  We  talk  of  free  or 
partially  free  meals  to  relieve  the  starvation  instead  of 
seeking  out  and  destroying  the  causes  of  a  starvation 
which  most  certainly  did  not  exist  in  so  marked  and 
general  a  form  in  pre-Board-school  days. 

Again  we  are  treating  this  phenomenon  of  semi- 
starvation  as  if  it  stood  alone,  the  only  evil  result  of 
our  system,  whereas  there  are  several  other  marked 
results  so  germane  to  it  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
a  common  cause.  Only  yesterday  in  the  furthest  wilds 
of  drowsy  Devonshire  an  old  man  who  had  run  after 
tme  to  carry  the  bag  which  a  stalwart  young  loafer  had 
refused  to  touch,  remarked  breathlessly  "Us  old  'uns 
has  to  do  all  the  work  an'  pay  for  them  sluggards  tu  ". 

Now  this  is  largely  true.  I  think  general  experience 
goes  to  show  that  if  there  is  an  odd  job  to  be  done,  the 
young  are  less  eager  for  it  than  their  elders.  At  any 
rate  none  can  deny  that  day  by  day  the  tendency  grows 
to  look  on  the  purely  arbitrary  differentiation  of  work 
from  play  as  if  it  were  a  hard  and  fast  reality,  and  to 
forget  that  both  alike  form  the  occupation  of  mind  and 
body  without  which  the  feast  of  life  is  but  poor  insipid 
stuff.  The  existence  of  this  curious  determination  to 
put  pleasure  as  far  from  work  as  possible  is  shown 
!by  the  immediate  impulse  of  modern  holiday-makers  to 
get  right  away,  preferably  in  a  crowd  of  others  who 
Slave  also  left  work  behind  and  are  bent  on  play.  It  is 
a  singularly  unhappy  conception  of  life  for  those  who 
perforce  have  to  earn  their  own  living,  but  it  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  our  educational  system  by  which  the 
child  is  for  eleven  whole  years  of  mental  growth  kept 
absolutely  detached  from  the  trivial  duties  and  drudgeries 
of  home  life.  For  through  these  light  and,  to  the  fresh 
child-mind,  often  absorbingly  interesting  labours,  the 
knowledge  comes  that  work  is  play.  But  they 
teach  more  than  that ;  they  are  the  best  exercising 
ground  for  initiative.  And  that  this  is  being  weakened 
for  lack  of  practice  may  surely  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  nowadays  children  have  to  be  taught  to  play  ! 
They  can  do  nothing  of  themselves.  Herded  out  of  all 
definite  individual  duty,  they  will  soon  if  the  free-food 
system  comes  in  be  unable  to  eat  their  own  dinners 
without  the  aid  of  a  pupil  teacher  ! 

Here  then  we  have  several  phenomena  which  may 
be  referred  to  the  unfortunate  necessity — if  necessity  it 
be — of  reducing  the  influence  of  home  life  to  a  mini- 
imum.  Surely  then  our  efforts  should  lie  not  in  still 
further  alienating  the  children  of  the  necessarily  labour- 
ing classes  from  future  realities  by  feeding  them  with 
manna  from  the  rates,  but  in  attempting  to  introduce 
as  many  elements  of  our  home  life  into  our  school  life 
as  we  can.  Why  for  instance  with  dozens  of  girls 
handy  should  the  rates  pay  half  a  crown  a  week  for  a 
woman  to  clean  the  class-rooms  ?  Or  not  to  clean 
them,  for  I  was  in  a  very  large  well-to-do  school  only 
last  month  where  to  judge  by  the  state  of  my  dress  the 
blackboards  had  apparently  been  consorting  with  the 
forms,  and  the  ashes  of — I  presume — last  winter's  fires 
still  overflowed  the  fenders  !  What  an  example  to  our 
growing  generations  of  domestic  servants  !  And  why, 
if  food  has  to  be  given,  should  not  the  girls  cook  it,  the 
boys  do  the  pantry  work  and  the  whole  thing  be 
imade  as  self-supporting  as  possible  ?    I  know  of  places 


where  this  has  been  done  and  where  parents  have  not 
only  paid  gladly  for  the  material  for  their  children's 
dinners  but  have  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  buy  por- 
I  tions  for  themselves.    The  schools  already  spend  money 
j  in  cookery  and  housewifery  classes  which  largely  fail  of 
their  object  because  they  are  perforce  unreal.  Let  them 
still  provide  the  batterie  de  cuisine.    Let  them  add  to 
this  a  modicum  more  or  less  which  shall  be  equivalent 
I  to  the  State  advantage  gained  by  turning  out  practical 
!  instead  of  unpractical  citizens,  and  I  believe  few  parents 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  enormous  advantages 
j  offered  them. 

It  would  be  worth  while  at  any  rate  to  try  as  an 
experiment  the  closer  assimilation  of  school  to  home 
life.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  school  should  not 
be  a  help  to  the  parent  as  well  as  to  the  child.  Most 
of  the  family  washing  and  mending  might  be  done 
there,  practically  all  the  laborious  cooking.  The  saving 
in  individual  firing-  would  alone  be  considerable,  while 
the  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  would 
make  the  system  still  more  popular  with  the  very  poor. 
The  penny  which  is  now  so  often  spent  on  pickles  and 
brawn  outside  the  school  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
a  wholesome  meal  inside  it,  especially  when  supple- 
mented as  it  might  justly  be  by  the  money  which  is 
now  being  wasted  on  unrealities  ;  while  if  the  child 
were  allowed,  as  it  should  be  allowed,  to  take  a  similar 
wholesome  meal  home  during  the  midday  recess  on 
payment  per  portion,  it  seems  at  any  rate  likely  that 
the  saving  in  trouble  and  expense  would  be  welcomed. 
!  But  even  if  this  cannot  be  done  do  not  let  us,  in  our 
.  sudden  remorse  for  the  semi-starvation  in  our  schools, 
intensify  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it  and  the  other 
cognate  evils  which  undoubtedly  exist,  by  still  further 
removing  our  unhappy  victims  from  the  realities  of 
their  future  lives.  Even  if  we  must  give  them  bread, 
as  to  the  ravens,  at  least  let  them  bake  it  for  them- 
selves. The  result  may  be  heavy — but  it  will  not  be  so 
heavy  as  the  stone  which  we  give  them  now. 

F.  A.  Steel. 


"  LE  TOUT  PARIS." 

THE  repetition  generale  of  a  new  play  at  the  Theatre 
de   la   Renaissance  :    this,   unhesitatingly,  is  to- 
night's most  important  function  for  le  Tout  Paris. 

It  is  also  the  most  important  event  for  numbers  of 
small  tradespeople,  concierges,  modistes,  camelots, 
gamins,  and  loafers,  who  are  assembled  before  the 
brilliantly  illuminated  theatre,  and  who  stare  and 
whisper  and  nudge  one  another  as  carriages  and 
electric  broughams  come  driving  and  gliding  up. 
Again,  it  is  a  grave  event  for  the  policemen  of  the 
quarter,  who  recognise  that  the  curiosity  and  familiarity 
of  the  vulgar  must  be  checked.  So,  stand  back  there, 
all  of  you  :  and  way  for  niadame  in  the  splendid  opera- 
cloak,  and  way,  too,  for  monsieur,  who  is  decore\  But 
the  crowd  presses  forward,  the  crowd  stands  on  tip-toe, 
the  crowd  utters  exclamations. 
"Ah,  lajolie  femme." 
"  Affreuse,  celle-la." 

"  Un  stmateur."   "Unjuif."    "  Un  vieux  marcheur." 
Criticism  after  criticism — favourable    or  unfavour- 
able—from the  crowd.    A  comment  upon  every  new 
remarkable    "  arrival ".     And  the   interest  and  ex- 
!  citement  are  legitimate.    Entirely  amazing  is  le  Tout 
j  Paris. 

What   a   gay,    bewildering,  chaotic   combination  ! 
!  All  kinds  and  conditions  of  people  constitute  le  Tout 
!  Paris,  and  if  they  do  not  all  recognise  one  another,  and 
bow  to  one  another,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same 
;  places  and  have  their  names  printed  side  by  side  in  the 
I  worldly  newspapers.    The  essential  qualifications  are  : 
i  beauty,  or  money,  or  wit,  or  illustrious  birth.  Madame 
la   Duchesse   de   la   Tour    d'Epingle— nee  de  Join- 
|  villiers— is  a  leader  of  le  Tout  Paris  ;   but  so,  too, 
is    Mademoiselle  Suzanne    de  Souchy,  of  the  demi- 
[  monde,  who,  not  so  very  long  ago,  was  a  modiste 
up  in  shabby,  tawdry  Montmartre,  and  went  about 
bare-headed  and  ate  fried  fish  out  of  greasy  sheets  of 
paper  with  startling  quickness.     Her  "protector"  is 
Baron  Steinberg,  of  the  Bourse,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
made  his  money  by  all  manner  of  shady  means,  and 
who,  if  he  never  got  into  the  Jockey  Club,  is  ever  a 
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prominent  figure  at  gay  fashionable  gatherings.  Then, 
painters  and  actors  and  journalists  of  importance  belong  j 
to  le  Tout  Paris  ;  and — let  me  not  forget  to  record  it — 
dear  hospitable  Madame  Humbert  was  one  of  its  most 
animated  ornaments.    Were  she  still  mistress  of  that  j 
mansion  in  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee,  still  the 
supposed  possessor  of  those  Crawford  millions,  we 
should  see  her  short,  stout,  common  little  person  pass- 
ing into  the  Renaissance  Theatre  to-night.  However, 
in  her  place,  we  have  another  short,  stout,  common 
little  woman, —an  American, — late  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  but  now  of  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
Paris  :  to  which  city  she  has  been  pleased  to  transfer  a 
few  million  dollars  and  a  strong  native  accent.  When 
she  reaches  the  vestibule  of  the  theatre,  she  pauses,  \ 
pants,  and  elegantly  remarks,  "  Paillard  knows  how  to  j 
give  you  a  dinner  all  right,  but  what  makes  his  ices  sit  j 
so  heavy  on  the  chest  ?  "    Bluntly,  her  husband  replies,  ! 
"  Shouldn't  eat  so  much  ice  ".    And  produces  a  tooth- 
pick, and  uses  it  openly  and  vigorously  as  he  and  his 
wife  ascend  the  Renaissance  staircase.    So,  Americans  I 
in  le  Tout  Paris.    Their  presence  here  to-night  shows  j 
that  they  swell  that  already  chaotic  combination  ;  for 
admittance  to  a  repetition  gendrale  is  by  "  invitation 
only  ",  and  to  be  able  to  flaunt  such  an  invitation  is  to 
proclaim  yourself  an  ornament  of  "  All  Paris  ". 

"  Une  belle  salle",  exclaims  my  neighbour,  after 
surveying  the  house.  Certainly,  a  brilliant  spectacle. 
Wonderful  dresses  and  wonderful  jewels  and  wonderful 
head-dresses,  and  even  the  fans  and  opera  glasses 
wonderful.  Not  a  seat  that  is  not  occupied  by  a  per- 
sonage distinguished  for  something  or  another.  And 
not  a  personage  who  is  not  gossiping,  or  giving  little 
nods  in  all  directions,  or  studying  the  private  boxes 
through  opera-glasses.  The  play  is  by  the  subtlest, 
most  elegant,  and  most  fashionable  of  French  play- 
wrights ;  and  all  his  admirers  are  there,  and  also  his 
enemies.  The  chief  players — M.  Guitry  and  Madame 
Brandes — are  faced  by  their  admirers,  their  enemies  ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  are  more  friends  than 
foes.  And,  probably,  the  very  best  friends  are  up  in 
the  topmost  gallery — which  is  dim,  which  attracts  no  [ 
one's  attention.  Up  there,  a  few  old  men  and  old  women, 
in  their  best,  but  in  a  very  homely  best.  Of  the  servant 
class.  Concierges,  housekeepers,  nurses,  no  doubt,  of 
to-night's  playwright  and  to-night's  players.  "La 
veille  Marthe "  and  "  le  brave  Raymond".  And  the 
"  vieille  Marthe  "  and  the  "  brave  Raymond  "  have  their 
old  chins  on  the  railing  of  the  dim,  common  gallery, 
and  their  rough  hands  to  their  eyes  ;  and  sit  thus,  silent 
and  motionless,  but  impatient,  I  feel  sure,  for  the  per- 
formance to  begin.  "  Oui  ;  une  salle  superbe  ",  declares 
my  neighbour,  a  little  young  man  with  a  clean-shaven, 
humorous  face,  black  hair  carefully  plastered  down,  and 
bright  twinkling  eyes,  Kaps,  the  caricaturist.  Kaps, 
the  pet  of  le  Tout  Paris  :  who  knocks  off  amusing  little 
sketches  in  the  Bois,  at  Longchamps,  at  repetitions  1 
generales,  at  Monte  Carlo,  of  the  most  amazing  beauties 
and  celebrities  of  the  day.  A  particular  favourite  with  a 
certain  duchess  is  Monsieur  Kaps.  Madame  la  Duchesse 
and  Monsieur  Kaps,  and  two  or  three  great  fashion- 
able friends,  once  left  Paris  in  a  balloon — and 
Kaps'  caricature  of  his  hostess  and  himself,  peeping 
over  the  side  of  the  car  of  a  balloon,  was  pronounced 
exquisitely  droll  and  impertinent  by  le  Tout  Paris. 
Heavens,  I  am  positively  seated  at  the  elbow  of  the  i 
brilliant  Kaps  !  He  is  nodding  and  winking  and 
smiling  at  everyone.  Touching  him  lightly  on  the  back 
with  her  fan,  a  beautiful  Parisienne,  immediately  behind 
us,  archly  inquires,  "  How  is  the  Duchess?  And  what 
new  wickedness  are  you  planning,  my  dear  little 
Kaps  ? "  And  dear  little  Kaps  replies  that  he  will  I 
"whisper"  to  her  all  about  the  duchess,  and  his  latest 
wickedness,  at  the  supper-party  they  are  to  attend 
later  on.  Ah,  my  Kaps,  yours  is  a  splendid  position, 
a  triumphant  fame  !  But,  does  the  past  ever  rise  up 
before  you  ?  Do  you  ever  recall  those  dreadful  days — ■ 
not  so  many  years  ago — when  you  were  assistant  to  a 
charcutier  in  a  small  provincial  town,  and  stood  behind 
a  counter  in  a  white  apron,  knife  or  spoon  in  hand, 
serving  forth  portions  of  tongue,  ham,  German 
sausage,  and  ready-cooked  spinach  and  haricot 
beans?  .  .  . 

The  entr'acte     I  announce  it  suddenly  no  doubt,  but 


then  I  have  not  here  to  deal  with  the  play.  And,  be- 
sides, the  entr'acte  is  the  most  important  feature  of  a. 
repetition  g6ne>ale.  Le  Tout  Paris  in  the  foyer,  cor- 
ridors, and  bars  of  the  Renaissance  Theatre — gossiping 
and  exchanging  confidences  as  in  a  salon,  and  strolling 
to  and  fro,  and  showing  off  its  jewels  and  dresses. 
The  play  is  voted  brilliant  or  bad  by  the  admirers  and 
enemies  of  the  players  and  playwrights  respectively. 
"  I  give  it  three  weeks",  says  an  enemy.  He  never 
gives  more  than  a  three  weeks'  run  to  the  plays  of  this 
particular  author.  Unfailingly,  he  says,  "Three 
weeks  " — but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plays  run  and 
run.  No  matter  :  the  speaker  is  a  notorious 
Nationalist,  and  is  remarkable  therefore  for  his  per- 
versity and  a  fiery,  alarming  temper.  He  is  always  the 
Nationalist.  His  favourite  epithets — "  infamous  'V 
"villainous",  "monstrous",  "hideous"  —  applied,, 
in  ferocious  tones,  to  his  political  opponents,  are  heard 
wherever  he  goes.  A  nuisance,  this  Nationalist  ;  and. 
also  a  danger.  He  is  always  eager  for  a  quarrel  :  he 
would  gladly  quarrel  with  us  here,  and  arrange  a  duel 
on  the  spot,  and  call  us  a  "  thief"  and  a  "  traitor"  ere 
returning  to  his  seat.    So,  beware  of  the  Nationalist,. 

even  at  a  repetition  generale,  and  ■  .    But  here  is 

his  chief,  Henri  Rochefort,  most  emphatically  of  le  Tout 
Paris.  Not  violent  to-night,  however.  With  his  smiles, 
his  graceful  compliments,  his  silver  hair,  and  that  silver 
tuft  pushed  up  higher  than  ever,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Intransigeant  "  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dear 
genial  old  gentleman,  whose  joy  it  is  to  pat  little 
children  on  their  heads  and  preach  the  gospel  of 
humanity  and  charity.  But  what — oh  what — has  he 
said  in  that  article  for  to-morrow's  "  Intransigeant  "? 
Let  us  not  seek  to  discover.  For  we  should  certainly 
turn  pale,  and  leave  the  courteous,  silver-haired  gentle- 
man with  the  impression  that  he  is  a  veritable  cannibal. 
.  .  .  Dramatic  critics  in  consultation  ;  the  amusing 
Kaps  flying  from  one  lady  to  another  ;  Mademoiselle 
Suzanne  de  Souchy  passing  to  the  bar  on  the  arm  of 
Baron  Steinberg ;  and  in  the  thickly-carpeted  bar, 
members  of  le  Tout  Paris  sipping  lemon-squashes  and 
sherry  cobblers  through  straws,  and  puffing  up  rings  of 
smoke  into  the  air.  Mademoiselle  de  Souchy  pro- 
nounces the  sherry  cobbler  execrable,  the  Baron  laughs 
ironically  :  is  cynically  amused  at  the  remembrance 
that  when  his  companion  was  plain  Suzanne  Calicot  of 
Montmartre,  sherry  cobbler  at  2  francs  50  centimes  a 
glass  was  a  beverage  unknown  to  her.  But  the  Baron 
nevertheless  bullies  the  waiter  ;  and  then  salutes  three 
young  worldlings  who  sport  shirt  fronts  of  soft  cream, 
silk,  illuminated  by  three  small  but  flashing  diamonds. 
One  is  a  duke,  another  a  viscount,  and  the  third. 
— the  richest  and  most  supercilious — the  only  son 
of  a  great  mustard-maker.  They  are  rejoicing 
over  "  la  petite  Gabrielle  ",  of  the  music-halls,  who,  at 
a  supper-party  the  other  night,  became  so  enraged  at 
the  chaffing  of  a  guest,  that  she  took  off  her  slipper 
and  hurled  it  at  him.  The  slipper  did  much  damage 
among  the  liqueur  glasses  and  coffee  cups  ;  and  when 
"la  petite  Gabrielle  "  saw  that  she  had  missed  her  man,, 
she  favoured  him  with  her  other  slipper:  which  he- 
caught. and  kept  and  refused  to  give  up,  with  the  result 
that  "la  petite  Gabrielle"  had  to  be  carried  to  her 
carriage.  "  Tres  amusante,  tres  chic  ",  says  the  young 
duke  of  "la  petite  Gabrielle  "  ;  and  then  proceeds  to 
complain  at  much  length  of  the  extravagance,  jealousy., 
and  varying  capricious  moods  of  "  la  petite  Yvonne  ".  .  . 
Exclaims  a  brilliant  author,  "  But  it  is  true,  I  assure 
you  !  "  What  is  true  ?  Well,  that  another  brilliant 
but  eccentric  young  author  (of  le  Tout  Paris)  is  about 
to  ask  for  a  divorce.  Thus  :  his  wife  has  outrageously 
offended,  insulted  him.  Rather  than  bear  with  his 
eccentricities,  she  has  resolved  to  die,  and  to  attempt 
suicide  by  starvation.  Nothing  will  she  eat !  Nothing 
will  move  her  to  eat  !  Again  and  again  she  cries 
"  I  will  starve,  rather  than  live  with  you  ".  Naturally* 
the  brilliant  eccentric  young  author  is  indignant  to  find, 
himself  so  utterly  unappreciated.  And  he  is  going  into 
court  to  say  :  "So  long  as  my  wife  lives  with  me,  she 
will  starve  herself.  I  ask,  therefore,  for  an  immediate 
divorce  "... 

The  End.  And  out  of  the  Renaissance  Theatre  passes, 
le  Tout  Paris,  to  its  carriages  and  electric  broughams, 
which  are  in  waiting.    It  rains,  and  the  streets  are 
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glistening,  and  the  camelots  and  gamins  and  loafers 
who  rush  forward  to  open,  or  to  stand  at,  the  carriage 
doors,  are  splashed  with  mud.  Into  a  particularly 
smart  electric  brougham— already  occupied  by  three 
ladies  and  a  gentleman — jumps  little  Kaps.  There  is 
always  room  for  Kaps.  "  Merci,  mon  Prince",  says 
a  camelot  to  Kaps,  who  has  given  him  money.  And 
the  brougham  glides  away,  to  the  brilliant  restaurant 
and  the  brilliant  supper-party.  And  goes  away,  also, 
the  rest  of  le  Tout  Paris, — leaving  the  Renaissance  in 
darkness,  and  the  camelots  and  gamins  and  loafers  to 
count  up  their  sous  in  the  driving  rain. 

John  F.  Macdonald. 


"LADY  WINDERMERE"  AND  "  AGLAVAINE  ". 

A STRANGE  conjunction  of  names,  is  it  not  ?  I 
wish  I  had  the  ingenuity  to  write  my  criticism  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  charming  bearers  of 
these  two  charming  names.  But,  after  all,  the  contrast 
between  the  two  plays  denoted  by  them — the  two  plays 
that  confront  me  this  week — needs  no  pointing  by 
artifice.  True,  there  is  a  common  denominator  for 
them — the  sense  of  beauty.  Each  is  the  work  of  a  poet 
with  a  mastery  of  prose  cadences.  Each,  moreover,  is  I 
the  work  of  a  man  of  philosophic  temper.  But  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  Oscar  Wilde,  playing  so  brilliantly 
and  so  surely  over  the  whole  surface  of  things 
— how  anti-polar  that  is  to  the  childish  wisdom  of  | 
Maeterlinck,  gazing  through  darkness,  discerning 
so  faintly,  sure  of  nothing.  Maeterlinck  is  a  grown-up 
man  now.  Blindness  is  no  longer  his  point  of  view. 
Almost  breezily,  he  scours  the  horizon  with  a  telescope, 
and  is  beginning  to  cut  quite  a  popular  figure.  For 
some  of  us  something  of  the  old  magic  is  lost  in  the 
new  cheerfulness.  We  feel  that  Nature  did  not  mean 
Maeterlinck  to  become  cheerful — to  become  capable. 
We  are  less  affected  by  the  clean-cut  things  he  de- 
scribes to  us  than  by  the  dim  things  at  which  he  j 
guessed  in  awe.  It  is  in  his  early  plays  that  we  find 
his  true  soul.  With  all  its  beauty,  we  would  barter 
"  Monna  Vanna  ",  as  we  would,  with  all  their  beauty,  : 
barter  his  essays,  for  those  early  plays,  wherein,  having 
to  express  something  that  no  other  man  had  felt  in  his 
way,  he  brought  so  wondrous  a  new  element  into 
theatric  art. 

Whereas  Maeterlinck  made  the  theatre  the  cradle  for 
his  marvellous  infancy — infancy,  as  it  were,  almost  in  | 
the  literal  sense  of  speechlessness — and  is  now,  in  his 
noble  but  not  inimitable    prime,    receding  from  the 
dramatic  to  the  literary  form,  it  was  by  way  of  a  I 
brilliant  afterthought  that  Oscar  Wilde  began  to  be  a 
playwright.     Already   he   had,  from   time   to   time,  ! 
touched,  and  adorned,  all  the  literary  modes— achieving, 
I  think,  his  finest  mastery  in  the  forms  of  the  fairy 
story  and  of  the  philosophic  essay  in  dialogue.  He 
found  in  the  theatre  a  new  diversion.    He  did  not,  at 
first,  take  the  theatre  seriously.    He  was  content  to 
express  himself  through  the  handiest  current  form  of 
play.    And  that  form  happened  to   be  Sardouesque 
comedy.      It    is    inevitable,    therefore,    that    "  Lady  J 
Windermere's  Fan  "  should  seem  to  us,  now  that  we 
see  it  again  at  the  S.  James'  Theatre,  after  the  lapse  of  j 
twelve  years,  old-fashioned  in  scheme.    But  it  is  old-  i 
fashioned  only  in  the  sense  in  which  a  classic  is  old- 
fashioned.     Partly  by  reason  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
scheme  is  treated — that  perfect  technique  which  comes 
to  other  men  through  innumerable  experiments,  but  came  ' 
all  unearned  to  Oscar  Wilde — and  much  more  by  reason 
of  the  dialogue  itself,  which  is  incomparable  in  the  1 
musical    elegance  and    swiftness  of   its  wit,  "  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan  "  is  a  classic  assuredly.    As  time 
goes  on,  those  artificialities  of  incident  and  character- 
isation, (irritating  to  us  now,  because  we  are  in  point 
of  time  so  near  to  this  play  that  we  cannot  discount 
them,)  will  have  ceased  to  matter.    Our  posterity  will 
merely  admire  the  deftness  of  the  construction. '  And 
no  lapse  of  time  will  dim  the  lustre  of  that  wit  which 
won  for  the  play  so  much  enthusiasm  last  Saturday. 
One  may  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  critics  have  doffed 
the  glory  with  which,  twelve  years  ago,  they  covered 
themselves  by  declaring  that  the  author's   wit  was 
not  genuine  wit,  but  merely  a  mechanical  trick  which 


anyone  could  master.  Perhaps  they  have  been  experi- 
menting in  the  interval. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Oscar  Wilde,  despite  his  previous 
rangings  from  one  literary  form  to  another,  would  have 
ceased  to  write  plays.  A  man  may  cease  to  write 
poems,  or  essays,  or  stories.  But  the  theatre  has  a 
peculiar  mastery  over  the  few  who  master  it.  Once  a 
playwright,  always  a  playwright.  And  there  is  a 
melancholy  fascination  in  wondering  how  much  the 
modern  drama  suffered  by  the  extinction  of  Oscar 
Wilde.  Already  in  "A  Woman  of  No  Importance" 
he  was  emancipating  himself  from  the  Sardouesque 
convention.  There  are  scenes  of  strong  human  power 
in  that  play.  "  Salome "  is  an  example  of  the  fine 
things  he  might  have  done  in  classic  tragedy.  But 
I  think  that  neither  of  these  plays  is  the  true  gauge  of 
our  loss.  His  mind  was  essentially  a  fantastic  mind. 
Into  his  last  play,  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest", 
he  poured  much  of  this  essence,  treating  the  scheme  of 
a  commonplace  farce  in  an  elaborately  fantastic  spirit, 
and  thus  evolving  an  unrelated  masterpiece  which  has 
often,  and  never  passably,  been  imitated.  I  fancy  that 
his  main  line  of  development  would  have  been  from 
this  play.  Abandoning  the  structure  of  commonplace 
farce,  he  would  have  initiated  some  entirely  new  kind 
of  fantastic  comedy — comedy  in  which  the  aim  would 
have  been  not  to  represent  men  and  women,  but  to 
invent  them,  and  through  them  to  express  philosophic 
criticisms  of  the  actual  world.  It  was  left  to  Mr. 
Barrie  to  do  something  of  this  kind  in  "The  Admirable 
Crichton  ".  That  play  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful 
achievement  of  the  past  few  years.  Let  us  imagine  it, 
and  a  series  of  plays  like  it,  written  by  a  man  whose 
intellectual  power  was  commensurate  with  his  humour 
and  his  sense  for  the  theatre.  Then,  I  conjecture,  we 
shall  know,  more  or  less,  what  we  have  missed. 

The  present  performance  at  the  S.  James'  is  not  very 
good  on  the  lighter  side — the  more  important  side. 
Some  of  the  characters,  in  coping  with  the  witticisms, 
subside  into  tragic  earnestness,  others  into  roystering 
farce.  Lord  Darlington  (Mr.  Aubrey  Smith),  saying 
the  "extravagant  silly  things"  for  which  Lady  Winder- 
mere reproves  him,  says  them  as  though  his  life  and 
hers  depended  on  them.  "  I  wish  I  had  known 
it  was  your  birthday,  Lady  Windermere.  I  would 
have  covered  the  whole  street  in  front  of  your 
house  with  flowers  for  you  to  walk  on."  Mr.  Aubrey 
Smith  says  this  with  all  the  portentousness  of  an 
eminent  physician  examining  an  invalid.  He  seems  to' 
be  saying  "  I  wish  I  had  been  called  in  earlier,  Lady 
Windermere.  I  would  have  covered  the  whole  street 
in  front  of  your  house  with  straw".  Mr.  Sidney 
Brough,  on  the  other  hand,  endows  Lord  Augustus 
Lorton  with  a  comic  walk  and  a  comic  delivery,  as 
though  he  were  playing  the  "comic  major"  of  tradi- 
tion. On  the  light  side  of  the  play,  Mr.  Vane-Tempest, 
as  Mr.  Dumby,  is  the  only  actor  who  speaks  his  lines 
appropriately.  The  serious  side  of  the  play  fares  better. 
For  Miss  Braithwaite  gives  just  the  right  kind  of  Puritan 
dignity  to  Lady  Windermere  ;  and  Mr.  Ben  Webster 
bears  himself  agreeably  as  Lord  Windermere  ;  and 
Mrs.  Erlynne  is  played,  as  before,  by  Miss  Marion- 
Terry,  who  has  still  no  rival  in  what  may  be  called  the 
graciousness  of  pathos. 

"  Aglavaine  and  Selysette  ",  of  which  there  have- 
been  some  performances  at  the  Court  Theatre,  was 
written  somewhat  later  than  "  Pelleas  and  Melisande"; 
and  one  can  trace  in  it  the  beginnings  of  its  author's 
present  self.  Pelleas  and  Melisande  were  not  people,, 
but  leaves  in  the  wind,  or  "  flames  in  the  doorway". 
They  had  no  tincture  of  free-will.  They  were  mere 
playthings  for  Fate.  Free-will,  throughout  the  drama, 
was  monopolised  by  Golaud  ;  and  wisdom  was  mono- 
polised by  Arkal,  the  old  king.  But  Aglavaine  and 
Selysette  have  each  her  share  of  wisdom— Aglavaine 
quite  a  large  share.  And  each  has  her  share  of 
free-will,  though  Aglavaine  makes  little  use  of  hers, 
and  Selysette  uses  hers  only  in  the  second  part  of 
the  play.  In  that  qualification  is  the  reason  why 
the  later  play  is  less  effective  in  the  theatre  than  the 
earlier  play.  You  can  have  drama  without  free-will, 
but  not  unless  the  will-less  beings  are  constantly 
subject  to  pressure  of  Fate.  There  must  in  drama 
be  some  kind  of  movement,  active  or  passive.  In 
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"  Aglavaine  and  Selysette "  nothing  happens,  either 
visually  or  spiritually,  for  a  very  long  while.  We  saw 
Melisande  beside  the  well,  loved  and  wooed  by  Golaud. 
We  saw  the  dawn  of  her  love  for  Pelleas.  We  saw  her 
drop  her  ring  into  the  well,  and  go  to  seek  it,  with 
Pelleas,  in  a  certain  cave,  and  not  dare  to  enter.  We 
saw  them  in  the  glade  of  poplars,  awaiting  the  wrath 
of  Golaud.  In  fact,  we  saw  things  happening  to  Pelleas 
and  Melisande — happening  progressively.  In  this  later 
play,  Meleander  loves  Aglavaine  better  than  his  wife, 
Selysette.  This  is  so  from  the  first  ;  and,  until 
the  middle,  nothing  comes  of  it.  The  three  cha- 
racters talk  round  and  round  the  situation,  very 
beautifully.  But  the  situation  does  not  change,  and 
their  comments  on  it  become  gradually  monotonous. 
At  length,  since  Fate  will  not  awake,  Selysette  rouses 
herself  to  a  resolve.  And  with  this  spiritual  move- 
ment the  play  tardily  begins,  and  we  begin  to  realise 
the  poignancy  of  the  theme.  It  is  that  old  and  inex- 
haustible theme,  a  man's  preference  of  the  stronger 
to  the  weaker  woman  ;  and  the  end  is,  as  ever, 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  weaker  woman.  So  soon  as 
Selysette  determines  that  she  must  die,  the  play 
becomes  powerful  and  piteous  in  Maeterlinck's  best  | 
manner.  The  agony  is  piled  on,  bit  by  bit,  with 
an  eerie  skill  of  which  none  but  Maeterlinck  has 
the  secret.  Selysette  is  not  afraid  to  die  ;  she  is 
afraid  only  that  Aglavaine  and  Meleander  will 
know  that  she  killed  herself.  On  the  wall  of  the 
old  tower  a  strange  bird  has  built  his  nest.  She  tells 
her  little  sister  Issalyne  about  this  strange  bird.  They 
will  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  then 
Selysette  will  lean  over  and  catch  the  bird  for  Issalyne. 
But  first  she  must  say  good-night  to  the  aged  Meligrane. 
Having  said  good-night,  she  goes  with  Issalyne  to  the 
tower.  On  her  way,  she  meets  Meleander,  and  to  his 
questions  she  gives  evasive  answers.  She  climbs  the 
tower.  But  when  she  has  come  to  the  top,  she  remembers 
that  she  was  not  tender  enough  in  taking  leave  of 
Meligrane.  She  goes  back.  There  is  a  second  and  1 
longer  scene  of  parting,  and  afterwards  a  second  and  i 
longer  scene  with  Meleander.  The  effect  of  this  repe-  ' 
tition,  set  down  here  in  writing,  may  not  be  impressive.  | 
But  in  the  theatre,  scene  by  scene,  it  is  curiously  im- 
pressive— a  cumulative  effect  which  only  a  born  dramatist 
could  have  conceived.  The  finest  scene  of  all  is  the 
last  scene,  in  which  Selysette,  delirious  and  dying,  still 
fights  for  her  poor  little  pretence,  against  the  fearful 
questions  of  Aglavaine  and  Meleander.  Pathos  never  i 
was  more  poignant  than  it  is  in  that  wonderfully-written 
scene.  Max  Beerbohm. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   READING  OF  MODERN  GIRLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Let  me  tell  you  what  two  very  modern  girls 
read.  They  have  been  at  Miss  Beale's  school  for  years 
and  have  learned  some  French,  a  little  Latin,  and  a 
great  deal  of  argumentation.  Miss  Beale  must  not  rely 
too  much  on  the  returns  of  books  read  in  the  holidays 
sent  in  by  girls,  as  they  are  "faked",  books  being 
omitted  if  likely  to  displease  her.  They  have  always 
liked  travels  and  boys'  books.  Girls'  books  and  papers 
they  scorn.  "Chums"  and  "Scraps"  are  great 
favourites  ;  and  they  fight  over  "  Home  Chat  "  and 
many  other  things. 

"Far  Off",  "Near  Home",  "Esperanza",  "The 
Coral  Islands  ",  and  "  The  Orphan  of  Waterloo  "  have 
been  read  more  than  once.  They  also  delight  in  "  The 
Fairchild  Family  ". 

A  Parent. 

[The  age  of  the  "  two  very  modern  girls  "  would  be 
to  the  point.  At  any  rate  we  are  delighted  that  they 
scorn  "  girls'  books  ".  If  they  are  quite  children,  their 
reading  might  be  a  great  deal  worse.  "The  Coral 
Island  "  is  one  of  the  best  children's  stories  ever  written 
in  any  language.  We  do  not  think  Miss  Beale  need 
despair  of  these  two  pupils,  even  if  they  are  diplomatic 
In  their  return  of  books  read  in  the  holidays. — Ed.  S.R.J  I 


THE  TRESPASSES  OF  TO. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

80  Beverley  Street,  Toronto,  Canada, 

7  November,  1904. 

Sir, — If  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
proper  word  to  yoke  with  "different"  is  not  closed, 
may  I  ask  if  the  following,  taken  from  a  well-known 
English  writer,  is  an  example  of  a  general  usage  in 
England  ? 

"  I  feel  once  again  afloat  with  a  different  compass  to 
guide  me  than  ever  I  had  before." 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  "  He  commenced 
author  "  is  a  common  and  approved  form  of  expression 
in  modern  English. 

May  I  add  that  Canadian  usage  (though  I  am  not 
sure  that  you  will  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  thing) 
upholds  "from"  after  "different",  and,  for  that 
reason,  no  doubt,  there  is  no  inclination  to  use  "to" 
after  other  words  which  imply  difference. 

The  following  sentences  from  various  English  writers 
have  here  rather  an  odd  sound,  and  contain,  I  presume, 
examples  of  what  you  condemn  : 

"  This  is  quite  distinct  in  appearance  to  the  Cross 
fox  of  Waigatz." 

"  To  distinguish  the  previous  style  of  architecture  to 
that  then  in  vogue." 

"  The  adjective  has  quite  another  meaning  to  that 
usually  attached  to  it." 

"  The  change  that  would  be  made  in  the  world  by 
the  substitution  of  balloons  to  ships." 

"  He  had  been  greatly  pleased  to  observe  a  very 
great  alteration  of  the  affections  of  the  city  to  what 
they  had  been  when  he  went  away." 

Perhaps  the  following-  hardly  sounds  better  : 

"  's  introduction  of  his   prospective  kinsman 

soon  proved  him  to  be  of  another  stamp  from  such 
ancient  props  and  parasites  of  church  porches." 

I  have  before  me  an  American  article  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  a  remorseless  consistency  in  the  use 
of  "from"  impels  its  author  to  write  "similar  to" 
and  "  dissimilar  from." 

Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Langton. 

["With  a  different  compass  to"  would,  we  admit 
with  regret,  be  said  by  many  English  speakers,  but  "  to  " 
in  that  setting  is  absolutely  wrong.  "He  commenced 
author  "  is  not  English  at  all.  In  the  first  two  of  our 
correspondent's  subsequent  quotations  "to"  should  be 
replaced  by  "from",  in  the  third  by  "than",  in  the 
fourth  by  "  for  ",  in  the  fifth  by  "from".  In  the  last 
quotation  "  from  "  is  hardly  wrong,  but  "  than  "  would 
be  better.  The  "writer  of  the  American  article" 
showed  a  fine  discrimination  for  which  we  have  the 
highest  respect.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Canadians 
use  "from"  with  "different",  and  if  the  American 
writer  cited  is  a  fair  example  of  American  use,  Canadians 
and  Americans  are  in  this,  as  in  some  other  linguistic 
uses,  far  more  correct  English  speakers  than  are  most 
of  us  in  England. — Ed.  S.R.] 


UP  AND  DOWN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— Up  and  down  are  relative  terms,  though  the 
relation  is  sometimes  obscure.  I  know,  for  instance, 
that  it  is  classical  to  speak  of  going  up  to  the  metro- 
polis, from  which  one  goes  down  to  the  provinces, 
though  I  take  leave  to  cavil  at  the  latter  phrase.  Are 
physical  facts  beneath  notice  in  this  connexion  ?  A 
man  from  London,  whose  destination  is  Braemar,  inevit- 
ably goes  down  to  it.  Some  English  hills  are  called 
downs  in  deference  to  etymology,  though  the  name 
suggests  the  reverse  of  the  fact — lucus  a  non  lucendo. 
Perhaps  this  circumstance  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
curious  experience  of  going  down  by  a  steadily  ascend- 
ing gradient.  But  might  not  the  superfluous  adverbs, 
which  add  nothing  to  the  sense  but  something  to  the 
contrary,  be  dropped  ?    Could  we  not  simply  go  to 
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Edinburgh  just  as  we  go  to  Jericho  or  to  Coventry 
without  any  down  in  the  matter  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Forbes. 

ICan  our  correspondent  get  the  railway  companies  to 
give  up  describing  the  lines  to  and  from  London  as 
"up"  and  "down"?  Until  he  does  we  fear  there  is 
no  chance  of  this  convention  being  dropped. — Ed.  S.R.] 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  NEW  TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  King's  Scholars  for 
whom  the  new  training  colleges  are  to  be  opened, 
add  to  my  last  week's  plea  ?  To  the  King's  Scholar 
who  is  unable  to  enter  college,  preparation  for  the 
Government  certificate  examination  is  now  a  work 
of  utter  weariness.  One  may  well  wonder  whether 
such  a  course  does  more  harm  than  good.  Once 
in  college  and  able  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
the  subject  students  would  do  better ;  but  even 
then  much  more  valuable  work  could  be  done  by  a 
searching  and  critical  study  of  fundamentals  and  ele- 
ments than  by  a  skimming  over  the  surface  of  many 
subjects  with  a  view  to  examination  results.  The 
efficiency  of  the  college  would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
continuance  of  the  Government  grant,  and  His  Majesty's 
inspectors  might  have  a  share  in  the  final  certification 
of  the  students  ;  but  this  should  be  primarily  the 
business  of  the  college. 

It  might  however  be  objected  that  such  a  certificate 
would  have  a  local  value  only  ;  that  anybody  holding 
it  might  find  a  difficulty  in  moving  to  another  district. 
To  overcome  this  the  "  parchment  "  which  is  issued  to 
the  certificated  teacher  after  a  period  of  satisfactory 
school  service  should  still  be — as  it  now  is — issued  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  Even  those  local  authorities 
who  clung  to  examinations  after  the  Government  had 
discontinued  them  are  unobtrusively  "  omitting  "  them  in 
their  primary  schools  ;  but  teachers  who  have  been 
trained  for  years  simply  with  a  view  to  pass  exami- 
nations are  naturally  unable  to  train  their  pupils  on 
lines  exactly  opposite  to  those  on  which  they  them- 
selves have  been  trained  ;  they  teach  still  as  if  preparing 
for  examination  though  their  work  lacks  its  final  test  ; 
in  consequence  much  of  our  present-day  elementary 
teaching  seems  to  be  aimless  and  inconclusive.  But  if 
teachers  were  trained  to  wring  the  last  drop  of 
significance  from  each  detail,  however  small,  school 
work  would  become  far  more  intense  and  living  than  it 
now  is  ;  the  abolition  of  examinations  in  school  involves 
the  replacement  cf  the  "examination-wallah"  by  the 
practical,  seaching,  alert,  self-reliant  and  independent 
teacher  who  alone  can  be  called  also  an  educator. 

I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 


THE   COLONIES  AND  BRITISH  TRADE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  November,  1904. 
Sir, — Valuable  as  I  think  is  the  series  of  articles  on 
the  fiscal  question  which  you  are  now  publishing,  quite  '< 
the  most  valuable  of  the  number  is  that  on  colonial  trade 
as  set  out  in  your  present  issue.    Two  points,  it  seems 
to  me,  need  to  be  brought  home  to  the  average  man 
who  takes  any  interest  in  the  fiscal  problem.  First 
the  amount  of  British  goods  taken  by  the  individual 
colonist  over  the  foreigner  ;  second,  the  encroachments 
which  the  foreigner  is  now  making  on  what  ought  to  be 
a  British  preserve— I  mean  the  colonial  market.  The 
figures  given  in  your  article  make  it  clear  that  the 
tendency  of  colonial   trade,  hitherto  wholly  in   our  1 
favour,  is,  under  the  influence  of  foreign  competition,  | 
away  from  us,  and  I  wish  your  statement  of  the  case  j 
could  be  brought  before  everyone  who  has  any  doubts 
on  the  subject.    The  longer  we  delay  in  effecting  some 
preferential  arrangement  the  greater  the  risks  we  run 
of  losing  the  colonial  market  to  the  foreigner,  as  we 
have  largely  lost  the  home  market. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  S. 


REVIEWS 

THE   REAL   MANDELL  CREIGHTON. 

"  Life  and  Letters  of  Mandell  Creighton."    By  his 
Wife.    London  :  Longmans.     1904.    28s.  net. 

NO  one  can  be  surprised  that  Mandell  Creighton 
was  often  misunderstood.  He  flashed  through 
his  short  life  a  rare  and  strange  portent.  No  man  of 
his  time  was  so  freely  canvassed.  He  touched  life  at 
so  many  points,  as  scholar,  historian,  bishop,  states- 
man, archaeologist,  wit,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discuss 
any  subject  without  soon  being  met  with  what  Creighton 
had  said  about  it.  But  he  was  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  standards  of  common  men.  He  puzzled  them  ;  and 
so  they  said  "  He  is  a  Gallio  ",  "  A  Bishop  of  no  con- 
victions, governing  his  diocese  by  masterly  inactivity 
tempered  with  epigram",  "A  man  of  the  world,  ready 
to  play  with  every  problem — to  shine  with  equal  bril- 
liance before  the  British  Association  or  at  an  actors' 
dinner  ".  And  these  were  not  always  the  assertions  of 
the  malevolent  or  the  stupid.  Neither  his  life  nor 
language  kept  the  sober  lines  of  English  tradition  for 
scholars  and  bishops.  He  was  one  of  the  best  after- 
dinner  speakers  of  the  day.  His  first  speech  at  the 
Royal  Academy  dinner  brought  him  more  congratula- 
tion than  anything  he  ever  did.  His  simple  delight  in 
epigram  made  him  forget  he  might  be  misunderstood  ; 
banter  and  sober  thought,  extravagant  paradox,  flights 
of  fancy,  and  little  bits  of  rare  learning  alternated  with 
such  bewildering  rapidity,  that  only  those  who  knew 
him  well  could  trace  the  real  seriousness  beneath.  Even 
in  discussing  weighty  problems  he  would  sometimes  say 
startling  things.  "What  does  it  matter?  Nothing 
matters "  he  would  say  to  one  insisting  on  a  detail. 
"  Oh  put  it  in  the  waste-paper  basket  "  he  ejaculated  to 
one  who  used  the  phrase  "  the  Catholic  Church  "  with 
unreal  reiteration.  He  spoke  half  in  scorn,  half  in  play, 
yet  with  a  purpose.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  pur- 
pose was  not  always  understood.  A  certain  detach- 
ment of  mind  with  which  he  regarded  burning  questions 
led  shallow  people  to  think  he  did  not  care.  He  could 
not  be  a  partisan.  He  had  almost  a  passion  for  free- 
dom of  thought  and  often  refrained  from  strong  utter- 
ances lest  men  should  be  influenced  by  his  authority, 
and  not  because  his  advice  had  become  a  conviction  of 
their  own  minds.  His  interests  were  always  more  with 
currents  of  thought  than  with  the  symptoms  of  them. 
The  popular  clamour  is  always  for  an  immediate  attack 
upon  symptoms,  and  more  than  once  while  Bishop 
Creighton  was  patiently  working  at  the  hidden  roots  of 
great  moral  issues,  less  clear-sighted  men  thought  him 
indifferent.  His  sympathy  with  all  that  was  real  in 
every  school  of  thought  set  him  to  seek  out  the  reasons 
why  good  men  acted  as  they  did.  The  combination  of 
an  acutely  critical  mind  with  a  warm  affectionate  heart 
often  brought  him  success  where  others  had  failed. 
Every  side  was  sure  of  attention,  justice,  sympathy  ; 
but  none  ever  hoped  to  capture  the  Bishop.  Canon 
Scott  Holland  put  it  well  when  he  wrote  to  Creighton 
on  his  appointment  to  London,  "This  big  place  cries 
out  not  only  for  noble  drudgery,  but  also  for  a  chief 
who  is  at  least  far  enough  out  of  the  smoke  to  see  how 
the  battle  goes  ". 

By  children  and  young  folk  he  was  never  misunder- 
stood. His  joyous  simple  nature  sparkled  and  over- 
flowed in  his  romps  with  children,  from  the  Royal  babies 
to  the  groups  that  hung  about  the  farm  gates  in  his 
country  diocese,  whom  he  could  hardly  ever  resist.  The 
children  of  many  a  vicarage  still  keep  the  Bishop's  visit 
as  their  brightest  memory.  His  genuine  sympathy 
turned  the  admiration  of  young  men  into  devotion.  He 
seemed  as  young  as  the  youngest.  He  was  so  friendly. 
"  You  know  ",  he  said,  "  that  we  have  a  crook  in  our 
arm.  Why  was  it  given  to  us  ?  It  was  given  to  us 
that  we  might  put  it  through  the  arm  of  another  fellow 
and  guide  him  on  the  straight  way".  He  did  that 
literally,  but  it  never  meant  loss  of  dignity.  "  We  went 
away  ",  says  one,  "stirred  to  the  depths  of  our  heart 
by  the  example  of  his  saintly  character  and  filled  with 
admiration  for  everything  in  him  that  made  him  so 
great."  He  had  the  gift  of  never  seeming  bored.  His 
temper,  really  impatient,  was  absolutely  controlled  ; 
but  stupidity  tried  him  sorely.   "  How  are  you  ?  "  asked 
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a  friend  who  met  him  just  after  a  trying  interview.  "  As 
well  as  can  be  expected,  when  every  ass  in  the  diocese 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  come  and  bray  in  my  study." 

The  life  that  he  really  loved  was  the  student  life. 
The  joyousness  and  energy  he  carried  into  public  life 
gave  the  impression  that  he  loved  it  well,  but  he  never 
lost  an  almost  pathetic  longing  for  quiet  and  for  time 
to  read.  "  My  life  has  been  that  of  a  man  who  tries  to 
write  a  book  and  is  the  object  of  a  conspiracy  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  so."  It  is  fortunate  that  the  conspiracy 
did  not  entirely  succeed,  for  his  peculiar  gifts  and  his 
Oxford  training  alike  fitted  him  for  advanced  and  inde- 
pendent historical  work,  of  which  few  are  capable. 

When  Creighton  became  a  Fellow  of  Merton,  Oxford 
was  surging  with  new  ideas.  The  American  War  of 
Secession  was  nowhere  followed  with  keener  interest, 
and  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  best  intellects  in  tbe 
University,  led  by  Goldwin  Smith  and  T.  H.  Green, 
sympathised  with  the  cause  of  the  North.  In  theo- 
logical circles  the  storm  raised  by  the  publication  of 
"  Essays  and  Reviews  "  and  by  the  Colenso  contro- 
versy had  barely  subsided.  The  question  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  tests  in  the  Universities  was  coming  to  the  front, 
and  received  unexpected  impetus  when  Henry  Sidgwick 
resigned  his  fellowship  because  he  felt  he  was  no  longer 
"  a  bona-fide  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ". 
Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species"  had  rudely  shaken  some 
old  ideas  that  seemed  fundamental  to  faith,  and  so 
deep  was  the  unrest  that  Dr.  Pusey  wrote  "The  fight 
is  as  to  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  whether 
we  have  any  souls  at  all ". 

Though  Creighton  took  no  active  part  in  any  of  these 
controversies  they  formed  in  him  the  habit,  which  he 
never  afterwards  lost,  of  treating  everything  at  first  as 
an  open  question.  His  mind  travelled  in  a  wider  orbit 
than  the  minds  of  most  men.  He  saw  what  was  only 
transient  in  the  theories  that  others  regarded  as  final. 
His  loyalty  to  truth  was  almost  a  passion,  and  he  dreaded 
the  bias  which  even  right  convictions  sometimes  give. 
His  method  of  teaching  history  differed  from  most  others. 
Lecky  kept  before  you  the  sharply  defined  trend  of 
events,  the  causes  at  work  behind  national  aims,  the 
slow  resistless  evolution  of  ideas  reaching  out  to  con- 
clusions you  could  see  from  afar.  Freeman  concentrated 
his  great  powers  on  the  political  element  in  history. 
"History"  he  said  "is  past  politics,  and  politics  is 
present  history  ".  For  the  religious  convictions  of  an 
age,  for  its  ethical  and  social  phenomena  he  cared  very 
little.  His  hatred  of  the  Turks  was  mainly  political — 
but  it  was  sincere.  It  cost  him  his  connexion  with  the 
Saturday  Review — a  loss  of  ^600  a  year,  which  he  could 
ill  spare.  J.  R.  Green  differed  widely  from  both.  The 
distinctive  quality  of  his  mind  was  imagination.  Every- 
thing he  touched  became  picturesque  and  vivid.  Every 
detail  interested  him  and  he  often  drew  from  it  indica- 
tions of  a  principle  or  a  tendency  which  were  missed  by 
those  whose  sympathy  with  all  human  life  was  less 
quick.  These  were  Creighton's  contemporaries,  but 
he  was  unlike  them  all.  His  paramount  thought  was 
the  continuity  of  history,  that  men  at  all  times  are 
essentially  the  same,  that  every  age  had  its  diffi- 
culties, its  dangers,  its  problems  which  demand  the 
strength  and  sobriety  of  thought  of  all  men.  His 
sympathy  was  with  all  who  did  or  tried  to  do  great 
things  in  any  age.  He  understood  men  of  long  past 
ages  as  well  as  he  understood  the  undergraduates  at 
Oxford  or  the  clergy  of  London.  He  very  rarely  drew 
conclusions.  He  says  of  himself  "  Mentem  mortalia 
tangunt "  is  my  motto.  I  try  to  put  myself  in  their 
place  ;  to  see  their  limitations  and  leave  the  course  of 
events  to  pronounce  the  verdict  upon  system  and  men 
alike".  "  In  ecclesiastical  history  the  Church  and  the 
world  must  be  studied  together  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions. All  forms  in  which  the  ideas  of  Christianity 
clothed  themselves  must  be  regarded  as  equally  im- 
portant. I  do  not  mean  that  the  student  must  lay 
aside  the  belief  in  a  Divine  purpose  accomplishing 
itself  by  human  means.  The  more  the  study  is  ap- 
proached with  a  spirit  of  reverence  the  less  danger 
there  ought  to  be  of  partial  judgments  and  the  blind- 
ness of  partisanship.  Especially  in  ecclesiastical  mat  ters 
ought  our  moral  standard  to  be  lofty.  Generally  this 
method  leaves  a  sense  of  disappointment.  Heroes 
are  dwarfed,  great  events  seem  robbed  of  their  great- 


l  ness.  But  this  is  the  first  part  of  a  process  which  will 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  deeper  truth.  Better  than 
hero-worship  is  the  discovery  of  great  principles." 

To  such  a  man  to  become  a  bishop  meant  real  sacri- 
fice. When  the  offer  came  he  said  to  his  wife  "The 
blow  has  fallen ".  He  had  no  ambition,  he  cared 
nothing  for  popularity,  his  reputation  was  always  a 
surprise  to  himself.  The  thought  which  comforted  him 
most  when  the  friends  to  whom  he  turned  for  advice 
would  not  say  he  might  refuse,  came  to  him  from  Bishop 
Philpott  :  "You  must  go;  but  a  bishop's  life  gives 
endless  opportunities  of  doing  little  acts  of  kindness, 
of  saying  words  of  sympathy  which  go  a  great  way 
from  the  fact  of  your  position."  That  these  words 
should  have  cheered  him  greatly  reveals  the  man.  The 
small  things  of  life,  love  and  sympathy  and  the  power 
of  doing  what  might  cheer  or  help  others,  were  what  he 
cared  for.  "  I  have  been  more  useful",  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "  by  never  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  do  little 
things,  that  were  not  obviously  my  duty,  than  in  any 
other  way  ". 

His  work  in  London  is  too  recent,  too  well  known 
to  need  comment.    He  was  felt  by  the  whole  of  the 
diocese  almost  from  the  day  he  entered  it  and  to  an 
extent  quite  unequalled.    His  amazing  learning,  his 
power  of  work,  his  brilliant  speaking  and  kindly  sim- 
plicity told  everywhere.     Lord  Rosebery  regarded  him 
as    "the    most  alert  and  universal  intelligence  that 
existed  in  this  island  ".    Archbishop  Temple  speaks  of 
his  unerring  judgment.     "  His  advice  when  I  consulted 
him  was  always  sound.     1  always  followed  it,  and 
found  afterwards  I  had  done  right  in  following  it. 
Among  the  bishops  of  many  generations  there  are  very 
few  that  could  be  put  by  his  side."-    But  behind  all 
these,  never   obtruded   and   often   little  recognised, 
except    by    those    who    knew    him    well,    lay  the 
power  that  made  him  the  really  great  man  he  was 
'  — his  lofty  sense  of  duty  to  God.    Those  who  heard 
i  him  speak  his  last  words  to  the  ordination  candidates 
knew  his  sense  of  the  sacredness  and  dignity  and  awful 
1  responsibility  of  the  Christian  ministry  ;  those  who  saw 
his  inner  life  knew  it  was  never  absent  from  his  own 
thoughts.     Here  are  his  own   words:   "To  me  the 
one  supreme  object  of  human  life  is,  and  always  has 
i  been,  to  grow  nearer  to  God  ;  and  I  regard  my  own  in- 
dividual life  simply  as  an  opportunity  of  offering  myself 
to  Him.    All  knowledge  has  been  to  me  merely  a  further 
revelation  of  Him,  and  my  relations  to  my  fellow- 
,  creatures  are  dependent  on  His  call."    With  "God" 
on  his  lips  he  passed  to  his  rest.    One  of  the  physicians 
who  watched  him  go  slowly  down  into  the  shadow  of 
1  death  bears  this  witness  :  "It  is  not  for  me  to  speak 
J  of  higher  things,  but  there  are  four  men  who  watched 
I  him  in  his  time  of  trial  who  will  always  believe  in  him, 
]  and  to  whom  his  memory  will  always  be  green." 

Mrs.  Creighton   has   accomplished   her  task  with 
■  ability  and  in  perfect  taste.    If  the  book  is  a  little  cold, 
;  lacking  the  warmth  and  colour  which  make  the  portrait 
I  live,  it  is  much  to  know  that  the  outline  is  true.  Every- 
|  thing  is  told,  even  where  the  omission  of  a  line  or  the 
editing  of  a  phrase  would  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
J  loved  Creighton  best  :    such  fidelity  to  fact  is  rare. 
Mrs.  Creighton  set  herself  "  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  to 
remember  that  I  am  the  wife  of  one  who  said  that  he 
would  like  his  epitaph  to  be  '  He  tried  to  write  true 
history'".    She  has  succeeded  perfectly. 


"THE  GOOD  BROWN  EARTH." 

"  The  Glamour  of  the  Earth."  By  George  A.  B.  Dewar. 
Illustrated  by  R.  W.  A.  Rouse.  London  :  George 
Allen.    1904.  6s. 

THAT  a  man  may  have  eyes  and  see  not,  may  be 
blind  in  a  large  and  accurate  sense  with  his  organs 
of  vision  healthy  in  every  function  and  tissue  from 
sclerotic  to  brain,  is  one  of  those  truths  whose  very 
acceptance  serves  too  often  to  put  them  comfortably 
out  of  the  way  of  use  and  application.  In  none  other 
of  the  faculties  of  mixed  mental  and  physical  power 
does  one  man  differ  so  surprisingly  from  another  as  in 
the  gift  of  seeing.  The  seers,  the  possessors  of  the 
true  second-sight  are  of  course  born,  not  made  ;  they 
may  be  geniuses  of  the  first  rank,  with  a  power  of 
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retaining-  and  setting-  down  the  things  seen  almost  as 
wonderful  as  the  perception  itself  ;  or  they  may  be  of 
the  most  ordinary  cast  of  mind  and  may  prove,  either 
from  a  secretive  humour  or  a  mere  human  incapacity 
for  expressing  themselves,  somewhat  incommunicative  ; 
men  in  whom  the  knowledge  of  nature's  ways  seems  to 
be  as  acute  and  instinctive  as  it  is  in  some  animals,  and 
as  unconsciously  applied,  or  men  whose  intense  study 
and  following  of  the  beauty  of  the  sensible  world  is 
kept  as  far  as  may  be  to  themselves,  perhaps  from  a 
vague  apprehensive  dread  of  sacrilege,  perhaps  from 
a  very  definite  fear  of  committing  "sentiment".  Be- 
tween the  master  who  can  declare  all  the  vision  and 
the  inarticulate  or  the  silent  observer  there  are  of  course 
many  different  combinations  of  force  of  sight  and  gift 
of  expression  ;  but  all  alike  are  to  be  known  by  the 
mark  of  reality,  by  a  faculty  that  penetrates  to  the 
quick  and  distinguishes  finely.    At  the  other  pole  stand 
those  who  in  every  degree  of  capacity  deliberately  or 
unconsciously  ignore  the  appeal  of  the  natural  world, 
all  they  of  the  tribe  of  Peter  Bell,  whose  hearts  are 
untouched  "  By  lovely  forms,  and  silent  weather,  And 
tender  sounds  ".    The  existence  of  these  two  main 
divisions  is  pretty  well  admitted  for  a  commonplace  ; 
but  there  is  a  middle  rank  between  them  which  has 
not  received  much  notice  ;  the  eyes,'  so  to  say,  that  see 
by  fits  and  dimly,  perceptions  clouded  by  functional, 
not  organic,  disorder,  which  time  or  chance  may  mend. 
This  intermediate  order  has  perhaps  never  been  so 
large  in  proportion  to  the  other  two  as  at  the  present 
time.     There  are  many  who  are  weak-eyed  for  want  of 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  gift,  who  look  back  wist- 
fully enough  from  town-life  to  their  vanishing  recollec- 
tions of  country  sights  and  sounds.    There  are  others 
whose  interest  has  been  stirred  indirectly  by  letters 
or  art,  who  only  need  sufficient  contact  with  the  reality 
in  order  to  develope  personal  powers  of  sight  ;  there  ! 
.are   the   half-illuminated  country-dwellers,  beginning 
to  feel  that  they  are  wasting  their  chances.    It  is  chiefly 
to  this  world  of  potential  sight  that  books  dealing  with 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  world  appeal  :  they  refresh 
the  memory  whose  grasp  slackens  ;  they  set  the  ex- 
ploring mind  on  the  right  paths.     Neither  the  born 
seers  nor  the  born  blind  are  in  their  province  ;  they 
address  themselves  to  the  hopeful  optics  of  the  great  j 
company  that  stands  between.    The  qualities  of  litera- 
ture which  best  interpret  natural  beauty  to  the  half-  ; 
wakened  senses  are  very  well  summed  up  in  "  The  \ 
Glamour  of  the  Earth ".    Here  is   no  mere  natural  j 
history  or  science-made-easy,  though  the  author  speaks  I 
with    the   unmistakable   security   of    close    personal  j 
knowledge  of  scenery,  of  creatures  and  processes  great 
and  small.    The  book  shows  a  keen  aesthetic  sense, 
always    alive    to    physical    beauty,    without  which 
natural   observers   are  too  often   open  to  a  certain 
hardness  of  temper  :  it  has  the  large  perspective  view 
which  can  give  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  a  whole 
country-side  ;  and  it  has  the  gift  of  presenting  the 
human  element  which  in  English  scenery,  at  least,  is 
almost  always  an  inseparable  part  of  the  charm.  One 
or  two  of  these  qualities  may  repay  a  little  fuller  notice. 
That  feeling  for  a  landscape  as  a  whole,  the  sentiment 
which,   on  looking  over  some  champaign  within  its 
natural  bounds  of  hills  or  sea,  comprehends  not  only 
the  downs  and  woods  and  the  wild  lives  moving  among 
them,  not  only  mankind,  busy  about  the  fields  and  the 
clusters  of  village  roofs,  but  the  thought  of  the  genera- 
tions past  away,  the  men  whose  names  history  keeps  as 
yet,  and  those  whole  races  whose  memory  is  sunk  in 
the  waste  of  time  ;  this  comprehensive  feeling  really 
springs  from  a  restriction  of  view,  from  a  particular 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  region  or  neighbour- 
hood which  makes  it  truly  a  man's  own  country.  The 
paradox    is   only  apparent.    There    is    no    room  for 
generalising  here  ;  Mr.  Devvar  speaks  with  authority 
when  he  says  that  "  cosmopolitanism  in  Nature  and 
scenery  is  the  cult  of  the  unthorough  ".    Even  in  his 
own  province  he  is  ready  to  admit  a  peculiar — the  way 
to  the  bare  hills,  which,  "  for  those  who  have  lovingly 
grown  into  such  scenes  "  may  have  as  much  allurement  . 
as  the  deep  wood   has  for   him.    This  "  eye  for  a 
country  "  is  naturally  keenest  when  the  observer  is  a 
native,  or  at  least  knew  the  ground  early  enough  to 
preclude  disturbing  attachments  elsewhere.    But  given 


this  central  territory  of  his  own,  a  man  may  go  011  to 
conquer  other  worlds.  It  is  a  question  how  far  he  may 
range  with  profit  :  perhaps  it  is  not  given  to  many  men 
to  know  thoroughly  more  than  two  diverse  neighbour- 
hoods, and  even  so  one  or  the  other  will  always  be 
"home".  Though  he  encircle  the  globe  with  his 
descriptions,  the  value  of  his  observation  will  be  found 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  sureness  of  the  inmost 
i  stronghold.  The  classical  instance  of  this  power  of 
I  the  genius  loci  is  found  in  Gilbert  White,  whose  temper, 
be  it  said — by  something  more  than  the  chance  of  deal- 
ing with  common  ground  among  Hampshire  hangers 
and  winterbournes — Mr.  Dewar's  book  recalls. 

B*ut  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  quality  of  the  author 
is  his  insistence  on  the  appeal  to  man  of  the  mere 
loveliness  of  Nature,  sensuous  or  pathetic,  above  all 
accidental  interests  of  literature  or  history  or  physio- 
logy.   The  riddle  of  beauty  is  as  far  from  an  answer 
!  to-day  as  it  has  ever  been  ;  and  perhaps  the  question 
itself  and  its  implications  are  less  in  men's  minds  than 
at  some   other  times.    It  is   easy  enough  to  apply 
the  word  "beautiful"  to  the  adaptations  of  Nature's 
mechanism,  to  her  "  protective  devices  ",  as  we  call 
them  ;  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  impres- 
sion of  grandeur  from  her  incalculable  resources  of 
j  time  or  process  ;  but  to  account  for  the  helpless  un- 
!  reasoning  pleasure — pathetic  more  than  sensuous — that 
responds  to  a  splendid  sunset,  a  storm  clearing  along 
the  hills,  or,  it  may  be,  only  the  grey  and  silver  green 
dapple  of  a  butterfly's  under-wing,  is  another  matter. 
It  is  here  that  the  true  glamour  of  the  earth  is  cast 
upon  us,  the  spell  that  comes  and  goes,  for  the  most 
part,  beyond  our  accounting.     Health  of  mind  and 
body,  the  fret  of  the  world,  the  quick  or  the  dead  time 
of  the  year  have,  as  the  author  tells  us,  some  power  on 
the  manifestation  ;  but  when  all  these  are  allowed  for, 
there  are  more  recondite  influences  which  help  or  hinder 
the  spell.    There  are  times  in  all  seeming  most  pro- 
pitious for  its  working,  when  our  attempts  to  evoke 
the  inner  spirit  are  entirely  in  vain  :  a  day's  walk 
among  the  hills  in  chosen  weather  is  dulled  by  a  subtle, 
impenetrable  veil  of  ineffectiveness  and  reserve  ;  then, 
looking  back  from  the  doorstep  at  the  journey's  end 
one  sees,  it  may  be  merely  the  last  swarthy  streak  of 
an  almost  colourless  sunset,  or  a  mass  of  trees  dark 
against  the  formless  sky  ;  but  in  that  instant  the  veil  is 
lifted  to  show  the  authentic  divinity,  to  give  a  sign 
which  takes  its  place  at  once  with  all  the  unforgettable 
things.    It  is  by  no  means  only  in  the  more  vivid  hours 
that  such  spells  are  wrought— the  sudden  sunset  break 
which  turns  a  mountain-side  to  fire  and  fills  the  valleys 
with  smouldering  crimson,  or  May's  theoria  through 
the  hyacinth  woods  :  they  are  to  be  found  in  what 
might  seem  trivial  and  least  heroic  seasons  ;  in  the 
quiet  fall  of  a  drenched  autumnal  twilight,  when  the 
grass  lightens  a  little  as  the  shower  slackens  and  a  rift 
of  pale  sky  shows  a  moment  through  the  glooming 
wood,  or  when  the  first  white  glint  of  a  star  comes 
through   the   dead    blue-grey  of  the  East,  there  is 
solemnity,  mystery,  there  shines  the  inner  flame  of 
beauty,  burning  all  the  keener  for  the  dull  cloud  which 
hid  it,  the  kindling  of  the  spirit  that  runs  through  all 
the  sensible  frame  of  things. 


A  GREAT  DEMAGOGUE. 

"  William  Cobbett  :  a  Study  of  his  Life  as  shown  in 
his  Writings."  By  E.  I.  Carlyle.  London  :  Con- 
stable.   1904.    js.  6d.  net. 

WE  remember  once  asking  the  famous  editor  of  an 
evening  newspaper  what  writer  he  would  propose 
as  a  model  of  style  for  a  journalist.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  great  man  answered,  "Cobbett".  We 
shudder  to  think  of  the  pecuniary  losses  that  might  fall 
on  the  newspaper-trust  magnates  if  their  young  men 
were  to  imitate  Cobbett's  methods  as  well  as  his  style, 
for  he  was  the  most  scurrilous  and  unscrupulous 
libeller  ever  known,  though  he  was  provoked  by  some 
personal  persecution  and  many  public  abuses.  But  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  his  style  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
language,  easy  and  colloquial  without  being  undignified, 
often  coarse  but  never  common,  pathetic,  humorous, 
terse   and   picturesque.    Cobbett  was   an  emotional 
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peasant,  with  a  natural  ear  for  rhythm,  and  an  innate 
feeling-  for  language.  The  first  book  he  bought  and 
pored  over  was  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  ",  and  a  boy  must 
have  a  strong  natural  taste  for  words  as  words  to  take 
to  such  a  book.  Cobbett  will  do  very  well  as  a  cor- 
rective for  the  flaccid  and  colourless  journalese  or 
pointless  slang  which  we  are  condemned  to  read  nowa- 
days, and  we  therefore  welcome  Mr.  Carlyle's  attempt 
to  revive  an  interest  in  Cobbett's  career,  and  thereby 
to  rehabilitate  him  as  a  stylist.  Mr.  Carlyle  makes 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  what  he  says  about 
Cobbett  is  more  interesting  than  what  Cobbett  says 
about  himself  and  others,  and  he  prints  his  extracts 
in  small  type.  Even  if  he  made  the  book  a  little 
thicker,  we  think  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  done  better 
to  print  the  quotations  from  Cobbett  in  large  type. 
Otherwise,  this  narrative  of  a  stormy  life  is  well 
arranged,  and  written  in  a  style  free  from  partiality 
or  partisan  bias. 

Cobbett  has  often  been  compared  with  Bradlaugh, 
though  except  for  the  fact  that  both  were  demagogues 
and  both  started  life  as  private  soldiers,  we  do  not  see 
the  resemblance.  Cobbett  went  to  America  with  his 
regiment,  which  he  soon  left,  and  offended  the  colonists 
by  his  ultra-monarchical  views.  When  he  returned  to 
England  Pitt  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  with  France.  Cobbett  was 
then  a  Tory  highflyer  ;  but  he  turned  against  Pitt  and 
his  party  for  making  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  thundered 
against  peace  with  regicides,  as  furiously  as  Burke. 
The  Whigs  were  as  distasteful  to  Cobbett  as  they  were 
to  young  Disraeli,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  a  born 
agitator  should  drift  into  the  ranks  of  the  Radicals,  led 
at  that  time  and  for  many  years  afterwards  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.  For  thirty  years  the  "  Political 
Register "  was  the  vehicle  of  Cobbett's  attacks  upon 
Government  and  his  advocacy  of  parliamentary  reform  ; 
and  when  he  died  in  1835,  there  was,  as  Lord  Dalling 
said,  "  a  widespread  feeling  of  loss,  not  merely  of  a 
man,  but  of  a  habit,  of  a  dose  of  strong  drink  which  all 
of  us  had  been  taking  for  years  ".  What  is  remakable 
about  Cobbett  is  that  "his  great  literary  period  ",  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  calls  it,  did  not  begin  till  he  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  lasted  for  nearly  ten  years.  Between 
1820  and  1830  Cobbett  went  on  with  the  "Register" 
as  usual,  and  wrote  besides  his  "  Twelve  Sermons  "  his 
"Cottage  Economy",  a  "History  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  England  and  Ireland  ",  his  "  Advice  to 
Young  Men  "  (one  of  his  masterpieces),  "  Rural  Rides  " 
(the  best  known  of  his  works),  "  Cobbett's  Poor 
Man's  Friend  ",  "  Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ", 
"  Legacy  to  Parsons  ",  and  "  Legacy  to  Peel". 
Cobbett  was  imprisoned  for  eleven  months  for  libel, 
and  did  not  show  much  dignity  or  fortitude  in  adver- 
sity ;  he  was  always  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ;  and 
at  the  general  election  which  followed  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832  he  was  returned  for  Oldham.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  naturally  not  a  success,  for  he  insisted 
on  sitting  on  the  Front  Opposition  bench  in  Peel's  seat, 
and  continued  the  methods  of  personal  vituperation 
which  he  had  found  so  telling  out  of  doors.  Some  of 
his  nicknames  were,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  quite  good, 
such  as  "Prosperity  Robinson",  "  ^Eolus  Canning ", 
"  Pink-nosed  Liverpool  ",  "  the  bloody  old  'Times'  "  : 
while  his  constant  allusions  to  the  great  Lord  Erskine 
as  "  Baron  Clackmannan"  (his  second  title)  were  really 
funny.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  entirely  Cobbett's 
name  and  place  in  history  were  due  to  the  political  and 
legal  abuses  of  his  age.  Rotten  boroughs,  the  old 
poor  law,  the  narrow  franchise,  pensions,  the  old  law 
of  libel — had  it  not  been  for  these  things  Cobbett  would 
probably  have  lived  and  died  a  sergeant.  And  what 
field  is  now  left  for  the  denouncer  of  abuses  ? 


THE  LATEST  "LAST  PHASE". 

"  Napoleon."     By   Lord    Rosebery.     New  Edition. 
London  :  Humphreys.    1904.    7s.  6d. 

TT  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  write  an  introduction 
to  a  book  which  has  already  passed  through  several 
editions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  introduction  is  not 
written  in  the  beginning  and  is  done  afterwards,  it  will 
almost  certainly  be  because  the  fame  of  the  book  makes 


old  and  new  readers  alike  pleased  to  hear  from  the 
author  on  the  matter.  Thus  for  admirers  of  "  Aylwin  " 
the  introduction  by  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  relating  its 
inception,  its  characters  and  mise-en-scene,  and  its 
success  adds  considerable  interest  to  the  reading  of 
the  narrative  itself.  Lord  Rosebery  professes  in  his 
characteristic  manner  that  he  has  written  his  introduc- 
tion to  this  new  edition  of  his  "Napoleon"  because 
publishers  think  a  book  is  no  book  without  one  ;  but 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  quite  aware 
he  is  satisfying  his  readers'  cravings  as  well  as 
his  publisher's.  The  occasion  is  quite  different 
when  some  literaster  writes  an  introduction  to  the 
book  of  a  man  much  bigger  than  himself  as  a  merely 
conventional  form,  or  as  an  advertisement.  Lord 
Rosebery  would  not  be  himself  if  humour  were 
not  the  first  note  of  what  he  has  to  say  about  his 
book  and  he  discloses  the  fact  that  after  the  manner 
of  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  he  has  really  already  written  a 
preface  to  the  book  which  appears  not  at  the  beginning 
but  three-fourths  through  the  text — to  be  precise,  at 
page  231.  We  must  not  take  the  author  literally  but 
that  page  indeed  reads  amusingly  like  one  that  has 
fallen  out  of  its  place — -the  beginning — where  prefaces 
are  usually  to  be  found.  We  wonder  how  many  readers 
have  detected  this  without  their  attention  being  drawn 
to  it,  or  how  many  would  have  detected  it,  if  Lord 
Roseberv  had  not  made  the  little  revelation  of  himself. 
The  revelation  of  course  is  that  he  broods  anxiously 
over  his  literary  progeny  and  detects  minute  pecu- 
liarities in  them  which  are  so  fine  as  to  elude  any  but 
the  parental  solicitude. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  no  new  disclosures  to  make 
which  affect  his  account  of  the  last  phase  of  Napoleon's- 
life  at  S.  Helena.  He  has  shot  his  bolt,  has  used  up 
his  material,  and  with  general  assent  he  has  already 
made  the  most  of  it  and  added  a  really  valuable  chapter 
to  Napoleonic  literature.  It  is  even  worth  noticing- 
that  in  the  very  title  of  the  book  we  get  an  admirable 
new  phrase  ;  and  the  only  fear  is  that  probably  it  will 
follow  most  apt  phrases  into  the  limbo  of  the  tag. 
Doubtless  Lord  Rosebery  if  he  chose  might  modify  or 
expand  some  of  his  statements  as  the  result  of  subse- 
quent reflection.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  grow 
under  the  inquirer's  hand.  He  might  differ  from  himself 
as  "his  fellows  equally  laborious  and  equally  conscien- 
tious" do  who  "all  supply  excellent  solutions  totally 
at  variance  with  his  own  and  with  each  other  ".  In 
pointing  out  that  one  purpose  of  the  book  was  to 
minister  to  the  curiosity  which  follows  with  emotion  the 
fortunes  of  rulers  "when  fortune  turns  or  when  they 
turn  their  backs  on  fortune",  he  recalls  a  long  list  of 
displaced  statesmen  and  discrowned  kings  and  queens. 
Napoleon,  he  says,  was  well  aware  of  this  curiosity. 
"  No  one  perhaps  since  Julius  Caesar  concentrated  on  him- 
self the  personal  and  familiar  devotion  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  None  perhaps  had  ever  excited  so 
much  visible  consternation.  There  had  never  been  a 
more  meteoric  rise  or  a  more  terrible  fall.  On  no 
captive  then  could  the  attention  of  the  world  be  more 
fixed.  But  for  that  reason  he  was  resolved  not  to 
gratify  the  inquisition.  He  knew  that  he  was  slowly 
dying  ;  he  knew  that  he  was  politically  dead.  He 
would  hold  his  mantle  around  him  as  he  passed  ;  he 
would  not  expose  his  captive  majesty  like  Samson  or 
Jugurtha  to  the  idle  wonder  of  the  crowd.  And  sor 
when  he  lost  what  slender  hopes  of  release  he  may 
have  had  if  he  ever  entertained  any,  he  made  himself  in- 
visible". Lord  Rosebery  discusses  the  possible  alterna- 
tives to  Napoleon's  imprisonment  in  the  charge  of  Great 
Britain.  Though  he  could  not  have  lived  in  England 
the  burden  might  have  been  undertaken  by  Austria, 
Russia  or  Prussia.  He  regrets  "that  the  ungracious 
responsibility  should  have  devolved  on  Great  Britain, 
and  that  it  should  not  have  been  discharged  with  more 
consideration  and  less  crudeness  ".  For  the  rest  there 
are  interesting  speculations  on  Napoleon  as  a  possible 
man  of  peace  if  he  had  lived  to  be  tired  of  war  ;  as  a 
great  administrator  and  the  transmitter  of  a  dynasty ;  and 
as  to  the  fortunes  of  the  young  King  of  Rome.  These 
are  bubbles,  as  Lord  Rosebery  says  ;  they  are  outside 
the  limited  province  of  the  book  ;  but  he  had  to  write  his 
introduction  and  he  has  indulged  his  fancy  and  given 
further  pleasure  to  the  readers  of  his  original  work. 
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THE  FATHER  OF  THE  LAND  LEAGUE. 

"The  Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland."  By  Michael 
Davitt.  London  and  New  York  :  Harper.  1904. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  DAVITT  has  essayed  to  write  a  history  of  the 
last  thirty  years  in  Ireland,  but  has  produced  an 
apologia  of  some  seven  hundred  pages.  The  book  is 
ill-arranged,  prolix,  and  bitterly  partisan,  but  its 
author's  fierce  sincerity  should  command  a  hearing,  did 
he  not  trespass  so  extensively  on  the  patience  of  the 
audience.  After  all,  he  has  never  laid  claim  to  modera- 
tion, and  it  is  his  own  affair  if  he  preaches  at  too  great 
length  on  his  favourite  texts.  But  special  pleading 
must  be  brief  to  be  effective,  and,  though  his  book  con- 
tains much  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  historian,  it  is 
encyclopaedic  only  in  volume.  Its  bulk  is  swelled 
enormously  by  detailed  accounts  of  entirely  unimportant 
Irish-Americans,  and  we  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  this  sturdy  democrat  has  followed  the  publishers 
of  certain  peerages,  who  secure  a  wider  circle  of  pur- 
chasers by  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  the  third 
cousins  of  obscure  barons,  for  we  can  hardly  imagine 
that  any  Fenian  household  in  the  United  States  is 
unrepresented  in  the  tedious  lists  of  convention  dele- 
gates. 

But,  shorn  of  its  superfluities,  the  book  is  interesting. 
Mr.  Davitt,  we  understand,  comes  of  a  peasant  family 
evicted  from  its  holding  in  the  West  of  Ireland  after 
the  famine.  He  became  an  active  Fenian  in  his  'teens, 
passed  to  an  English  prison,  and  was  released  on 
ticket-of-leave  when  Parnell  and  the  younger  National- 
ists were  upsetting  the  placid  Home  Rule  movement  of 
Isaac  Butt.  A  political  prisoner  of  ability,  who  was  in 
touch  with  the  Fenian  organisation  and  its  American 
supporters,  was  a  valuable  recruit.  Parnellism  came 
to  owe  its  strength  to  the  Land  League,  and  this 
League  was  practically  founded  by  Mr.  Davitt  though 
it  soon  passed  beyond  his  control.  Parnell,  a  Protes- 
tant landlord  of  Anglo-Irish  family,  was  at  first  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  physical-force  party,  and  Mr.  Davitt's 
great  achievement  was  to  create  an  organisation 
in  support  of  the  "  constitutional  "  Parliamentary  party 
which  gave  active  employment  to  the  extremists. 
The  Fenian  movement  in  1867  preached  open  war,  but 
never  thought  of  agrarian  murders  :  the  Land  League 
advocated  Parliamentary  action  while  the  Ireland 
which  it  dominated  was  given  over  to  assassination. 
Mr.  Davitt,  as  is  well  known,  disapproves  of  out- 
rage :  he  vehemently  denounced  the  maltreatment 
of  cattle,  and  if  he  was  less  energetic  in  opposing 
other  forms  of  crime,  at  least  he  never,  like  some 
of  his  colleagues,  made  speeches  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  local  murders.  He  is  exceptional  in 
several  ways  :  he  is  avowedly  a  Separatist,  his  hatred 
of  England  is  not  in  the  least  theatrical,  but  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  political  life.  He  is  an  advanced 
democrat,  a  follower  of  Henry  George  on  land  ques- 
tions, whereas  the  average  tenant-farmer  who  joined 
the  Land  League  had  no  other  object  than  to  get  a 
secure  grip  of  his  own  farm,  and  detested  any  social- 
istic notions  which  would  challenge  his  right' of  indi- 
vidual possession.  Further,  Mr.  Davitt,  as  a  good 
revolutionary,  looks  with  deep  suspicion  on  the  political 
influence  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  it  was  a  strange 
irony  of  circumstance  which  put  him  in  the  van  of  the 
Anti-Parnellites  who  (though  their  avowed  position  was 
merely  that  Parnell's  leadership  had  become  tactically 
disadvantageous)  owed  their  success  in  Ireland  entirely 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  priesthood  were  entitled  to 
depose  a  political  leader  of  whose  moral  character  they 
disapproved.  Mr.  Davitt  is  a  little  ungrateful  to  his 
■clerical  allies— he  believes  that  the  Vatican  under  the 
influence  of  English  Roman  Catholics  is  strongly 
opposed  to  Home  Rule— for  the  Irish  people  would 
Shave  stood  by  their  leader  but  for  the  denunciations  of 
the  Church.  Parnell's  private  affairs  were  no  secret  in 
Ireland,  and  would  not  have  wrecked  his  public  career 
liad  not  the  bishops  and  priests  (who  never  liked 
him)  fallen  into  line  with  the  English  Nonconformist 
Conscience.  Such  a  hater  of  humbug  as  Mr.  Davitt 
must  have  had  uncomfortable  moments  during  the 
effervescence  of  tardily  outraged  morality.  His 
•own  reasons   for  opposing  Parnell  were  completely 


sensible   and    free   from   cant,    but   they   were  not 
reasons  which  would  have  carried  the  Irish  peasantry. 
The  present  book  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
Parnell,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  essentially  sound. 
"  He  probably  never  had  a  definite  conviction  on  either 
the  system  of  land  laws  best  suited  to  Ireland  or  the 
kind  of  national  self-government  that  would  best  be 
1  adapted  to  the  salvation  of  the  country."    But  he  was 
1  a  magnificent  leader  of  the  forces  of  revolt,  swaying  by 
sheer  character  the  discordant  sections  that  no  other 
Irish  leader  has  ever  united.    Absolutely  fearless,  com- 
pletely ruthless,  a  splendid  egoist,  he  despised  the 
I  canaille  who  followed  his  standard  while  he  showed 
J  little  consideration  to  his  really  patriotic  adherents. 
But  under  him  every  man  could  work  for  the  cause — ■ 
for  the  vague  end  which  few  defined — and  he  took  care 
not  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  methods  of  the  baser 
sort.   When  outrage  became  too  flagrant,  "boycotting 
without  violence  was  strongly  advocated  as  the  best 
weapon  of  agrarian  warfare  ".    The  fact  is  that  after  a 
J  certain  amount  of  violence  mere  boycotting  is  completely 
I  efficacious  :  it  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  secret 
!  power  strong  enough  to  strike  without  mercy,  and  the 
j  neighbours  of  a  murdered  man,  in  a  district  in  which  no 
jury  will  convict  for  agrarian  murder,  are  quick  to  under- 
stand hints.     Parnell,  of  course,  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  assassin — the  "  Invincibles  "  by  their  idiotic  crime 
undid  much  of  his  work — but  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Davitt  that  Mr.  Parnell  in  1880  "  was  slow 
to  act  in  any  way  which  would  create  the  impression 
that  agrarian  crimes  were  due  to  any  other  cause 
except  the  existence  and  evil  inspiration  of  unjust  land- 
lordism ".    His  position  was  difficult  :  had  he  declared 
that  murders  must  cease,  and  had  such  an  order  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  them,  the  unjustifiable  inference 
would  have  been  widely  drawn  that  he  had  organised 
the  crimes.    Some  men  would  have  taken  the  risk. 
The  Land  League  let  loose  forces  which  it  could  not 
control  :  the  real  charge  against  it  is  not  that  its  re- 
sponsible leaders  encouraged  crime,  but  that  they  were 
content  to  profit  by  the  state  of  terror  which  un- 
authorised murderers  had  brought  about.    Mr.  Davitt 
is  eloquent  upon  coercion  :  he  probably  does  not  know 
;  — to  take  a  typical  instance — that  in  a  certain  Munster 
i  district  of  which  we  can  speak  with  positive  knowledge 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  departure  to  America  of  a  man 
who  had  made  no  particular  secret  of  his  share  in  an 
j  agrarian  murder  committed  some  years  before.  The 
\  police  had  chased  him  to  his  house  from  the  scene  of 
j  the  crime  and  found  him  in  bed  with  his  clothes  on, 
but  a  jury  had  acquitted  him.    He  was  safe  under 
ordinary  law. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  such  a  book  we  should 
have  a  lengthy  catalogue  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  police 
while  little  is  made  of  popular  crimes.    But  we  have  no 
wish  to  hark  back  to  those  miserable  years.    The  im- 
portant point  which  Mr.  Davitt  misses  is  that  the  years 
of  the  land  agitation  have  very  largely  \  itiated  the 
character  of  the  Irish  peasantry  and  delayed  their  social 
and  political  development.    Murder  became  no  crime  if 
an  agrarian  motive  could  be  attached  :  jurors  were 
afraid  to  find  a  true  verdict  :  payment  of  rent  was 
denounced  as  treason  to  the  national   cause.  The 
inevitable  result  has  been  that  respect  for  human  life  is 
lessened,  that  obligations  have  tended  to  lose  their 
force,  and  that  perjury  has  become  respectable.  A 
I  man  who  has   borne  false  witness   in   half  a  dozen 
agrarian  cases,  with  his  neighbours'  approval,  comes 
j  easily  to  perjure  himself  for  his  own  profit  in  a  seventh 
j  case.    The  extraordinary  absence  of  serious  crime  in 
j  Ireland,  apart  from  political  or  agrarian  cases,  is  not 
j  sufficiently  recognised,  and  we  desire  to  insist  upon  the 
I  fact,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  private  quarrels 
which  thirty  years  ago  would  have  been  settled  with  fists 
j  or  sticks  now  too  often  are  ended  by  stabbing.    In  a 
J  particularly  brutal  murder  case  which  recently  occurred 
!  in  Clare  a  man  who  shot  his  brother  dead  in  cold  blood 
was  found  guilty  of  mere  manslaughter,  and  is  the  object 
of  general  sympathy.    For  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
farmer,  disinherited  to  make  room  for  his  brother.  To 
shoot  the  brother  was  so  like  the  removal  of  a  land- 
I  grabber  that  the  jury  remembered  the  ethics  of  the 
'  'eighties.   It  is  really  a  little  unreasonable  of  Mr.  Davitt 
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to  complain  of  the  increase  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ! 
since  1836. 

But  he  is  honest  enough  to  confess  that  the  land 
movement  was  "tactically  ...  an  attack  upon  the 
weakest  point  in  the  English  hold  on  Ireland",  and  was  I 
chosen  by  the  politicians  with  that  purpose.  It  is  true 
that  the  existing  land-system  in  1880  was  in  many  ways 
indefensible  :  the  tenant  had  no  security  against  rack- 
rents,  no  sufficient  security  against  capricious  eviction, 
except  his  individual  landlord's  disposition.  Gross 
injustice  was  sanctioned  by  law,  and  the  Land  Act  of 
1870,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  believed  final,  was  quite 
inadequate.  Mr.  Davitt,  by  the  way,  is  mistaken  in 
saying  that  every  commission  on  the  Irish  land-system 
from  1845  to  1894  "had  to  acknowledge  that  all 
improvements  in  Irish  land  were  the  work  of  the 
tenants  ".  They  made  no  such  acknowledgment,  and 
Mr.  Davitt  must  know  perfectly  well  that  the  facts 
would  not  have  justified  such  a  sweeping  pronounce- 
ment. But  up  to  1881  a  tenant  could  be  compelled  to 
forfeit  the  product  of  his  own  industry. 

Here  came  the  Nationalists'  opportunity  :  they 
adopted  the  doctrine  preached  by  James  Fintan  Lalor 
thirty  years  before.  The  farmers  were  bribed  to 
"patriotism"  by  the  promise  of  reduced  rents.  The  Land 
League  began  in  the  West,  where  the  autumn  of  1879 
had  brought  great  distress.  The  Leaguers  opened  fire 
on  a  few  harsh  and  exorbitant  landlords  whom  the 
gentry  as  a  body  would  not  support.  But  the  comfort- 
able doctrine  spread,  and  in  a  few  years  had  swept  the 
country.  Rich  farmers  in  the  golden  vein  of  Tipperary, 
holding  at  low  rents,  demanded  reductions  equal  to 
those  gained  by  rack-rented  cottiers  in  Mayo,  and  the 
League  took  up  their  cause.  It  naturally  desired  the 
subscriptions  of  the  richer  men.  Landlords  who  had 
never  wronged  their  tenants  were  ranged  alongside  the 
comparatively  few  black  sheep  as  objects  of  attack  : 
were  they  not  all  members  of  "  the  English  garrison  ", 
even  if  their  name  was  O'Grady  or  Kavanagh  ?  And  J 
so  the  defence  of  the  oppressed  tenant  was  turned  into 
an  attack  on  the  mere  fact  of  property.  The  real  motives 
of  the  League  were  shown  by  its  abuse  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Land  Act  of  1881,  which  tenants  now  acknow- 
ledge to  be  their  charter.  Rack-rents  are  gone  now, 
the  abuses  of  "feudalism"  are  gone,  and  the  Irish 
gentry,  good  and  bad  alike,  are  deposed  from  their  old 
ascendency.  The  change  was  inevitable  :  that  it  was 
heralded  by  so  much  unnecessary  crime  and  cruelty  was 
directly  due  to  the  peculiar  methods  of  the  organisation 
of  which  Mr.  Davitt  was  the  true  and  only  begetter. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  seven  hundred  pages  are  not  too 
many  for  an  apologia. 


CLUMSY  PEN-PLAY  ABOUT  SWORDSMEN. 

"Duelling  Stories  of  the  Sixteenth  Century."  From 
the  French  of  Brantome  by  George  H.  Powell. 
London  :  Bullen.     1904.    js.  6d.  net. 

'  I  'HE  favour  which  the  sport  and  science  of  the 
J-  white  arm  has  steadily  gained  in  England  during 
past  years — a  favour  let  us  hope  to  be  always  retained 
— has  naturally  set  many  to  read  and  some  to  write  on 
the  subject.  It  was  not  less  natural  that  in  these 
matters  much  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  nation 
among  whom  "  the  right  fencing  grace  "  has  ever  been 
a  special  pursuit.  And  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
Brantome's  "  Discours  sur  les  Duels"  sooner  or  later 
would  be  pressed  into  service,  though  Brantome  cared 
little  for  such  nicety  as  sword-play  then  had,  as  it  has 
been  by  Mr.  George  H.  Powell,  whose  English  title  is 
not  strictly  correct  since  "a  discourse  on  duels  "  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  "  duelling  stories  ".  This  is  a 
point  one  would  scarce  notice  but  that  Mr.  Powell  on 
his  second  page  quotes  the  name  of  Brantome's  work 
as  "Discours  sur  les  Duels  "  but  appends  the  follow- 
ing footnote  :  "  More  correctly,  Anecdotes  de  la  Cour 
de  France  sous  les  Roys  Henry  II.  Francois  II. 
Henry  III  and  [sic]  Henry  IV.  As,  however,  many 
of  the  stories  concern  other  Courts  and  countries,  and 
earlier  periods,  this  precision  is  a  trifle  pedantic".  If 
a  pedantic  it  is  not  a  precise  precision,  tor  apart  from 
the  oddity  of  and  in  the  middle  of  a  French  sentence 
the  precise  title  to  which  Mr.  Powell  would  call  atten- 


tion is  "  Memoires  de  messire  Pierre  de  Bourdeilles, 
seigneur  de  Brantome,  contenans  les  anecdotes  de  la 
Cour  de  France  sous  les  rois  Henry  II.  Francois  IL 
Henry  III.  et  IV.  touchant  les  duels".  The  natural 
inference  from  the  text  and  note  is  that  Mr.  Powell 
would  himself  wish  to  find  a  middle  course  between 
over-precision  and  looseness  in  rendering.  The  words 
on  his  title-page  "from  the  French  of  Brantome  "  are 
not  of  the  happiest  augury,  for  the  word  from  has- 
many  shades  of  meaning,  and  in  a  well-known  passage 
Hamlet  uses  it  as  distinctly  meaning  "  far  away  from  ". 

In  his  "Introduction"  however  Mr.  Powell  gives 
somewhat  clearer  if  not  more  precise  indications  of  his 
intention.    His  remarks  on  the  general  spirit  of  the 
period  with  which  the  "  Discours"  deals  represent  his 
own  opinions  on  an  historical  matter,  but  they  lead  up 
to   explanation   of  his   method  in  dealing  with  the 
text  of  Brantome's  "extraordinary  miscellany,  which 
has,  on  literary  grounds,  no  claim   to  exact  repro- 
duction ".      He    continues    to    find    grave    faults  in 
Brantome's   style  with  a  heavy  hand   and  goes  or 
to  say  that  "the  translator  [the  italics  are  ours]  has 
accordingly  enlarged  his  responsibilities  without  fear 
of  censure   from   any   reader    acquainted   with  the 
original  ".    Words  so  brave  as  these  naturally  lead 
such  a  reader  to  inquire  somewhat    carefully  if,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  "the  translator",  Mr.  Powell's 
book  has  on  literary  grounds  any  claim  to  commenda- 
tion.   And  first  in  the  matter  of  pedantic  precision. 
On  p.  25,  again  in  a  footnote,  Mr.  Powell  dwells  with 
some  irritation  on  Brantome's  constant  references  to 
the  Jarnac-Chastaigneraye  duel  in  which  occurred  the 
famous  coup   de   Jarnac.     The    translator  does  not 
note  that  this  stroke,  which  involved  the  defeat  of 
Chastaigneraye  who  was  Brantome's  uncle,  was  a  per- 
fectly fair  one,  but  he  does  observe   that  "  it  [the 
contest]  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Jarnac  (1666)  at  which  the  Prince  de  Conde 
fell   and   the    Huguenot    party   received    a  severe 
blow  ".    This  seems  kindly  but  needless  and  one  might 
perhaps    say,    without    unkindliness,    pedantic.  Mr. 
Powell  constantly  dwells  on  Brantome's  fondness  for 
citing  the  Jarnac  duel  and  frequently  "  translates  "  the 
words  "feu  mon   oncle "   by  "poor  uncle".  This 
leads  one  to  the  question  of  translation,  and  it  is  Mr. 
Powell's  fault  if  we  apply  that  word  and  not  "  version  " 
or  "rendering"   to    his  work.     On  pp.   29-31   is  a 
description    of  a    shield-and-cudgel    combat  between. 
Mahiot  and  Jacotin  Plouvier.     "  Both "  writes  Mr. 
Powell  "were  dressed  alike  in  boiled  leather."  The 
translator's  italics  seem  to  point  to  something  very 
unusual,  but  a  little  pains  might  have  saved  him  from 
so  translating  "  cuir  bouilly ".    On  p.  30  Mr.  Powell 
tells  us  that  the  combatants  were  furnished  for  various 
purposes  with  "sugar,  cinders,  and  oil"  which,  except 
that  graisse  is  not  oil,  is  close  enough,  and  presently 
that  Mahiot  flung  in  his  adversary's  face  "a  handful  of 
the  aforesaid  gravel  ".    What  gravel  ?    Where  afore- 
said ?    The  original  as  Brantome  wrote  it  is  "  Mahiot 
amassa  du  sable,  dont  le  camp  estoit  seme,  et  en  jeta 
aux  yeux  "  &c.    In  the  same  passage  Mr.  Powell  plays 
a  somewhat  annoying  prank  which  is  too  common  with 
him.    After  the  word  "  cinders  "  he  puts  in  parenthesis 
"  (though  we  can't  help  thinking  sand  would  have  been 
better) ",  and  from  his  general  method  there  is  no 
means  of  guessing  without  reference  to  the  original 
whether  this  profound  reflection  is  Brantome's  or  his 
translator's.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  Mr.  Powell's,, 
and    its  justice    is    open    to   doubt.    On  p.   31  Mr. 
Powell  tells  us,  again  italicising,  that  Jacotin  having, 
as  Mr.   Powell  thinks,  shut  his  own  eyes  "gouged 
out   those   of  his   opponent".    The   original    is    "  luy 
creva  les   yeux  ",    and   crever   is    not    better  trans- 
lated by   "  to  gouge   out"    than    is    "forte  courte 
espee "  by  "short  thick  sword"  (p.  32).  Strength 
is  not  inseparable  from  density. 

Going  on  some  little  way  we  find  on  p.  70,  after 
an  account  of  the  duel  between  Marolles  and  Mari- 
vaux,  the  following  reflection  :  "It  shows  again,  if 
the  reader  will  only  believe  us,  that  courtesy  and 
gentleness  are  really  the  best  policy."  As  in  an  in- 
stance already  cited  there  is  nothing  to  show,  with- 
out reference  to  the  original,  whether  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Brantome  or  of  Mr.  Powell  or  of  both  (as 
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possibly  indicated  by  us).  It  is  taken  from  Brantome, 
but  the  original,  is  "  Voyla  pourquoi  il  fait  bon  d'estre 
sage  et  rriodeste  en  telles  occurrences ".  That  is 
the  simple  sentence  which  Mr.  Powell,  who  in  his 
Introduction  makes  mock  of  Brantome's  "  unmean- 
ing and  ill-considered  verbiage ",  has  as  seen  above 
amplified  and  not  improved.  And  this  is  no  out  of  the 
way  specimen  of  the  method  of  the  translator  who  to 
take  a  leap  onwards  shows  in  an  unhappy  rendering  on 
p.  185  what  must  at  best  be  called  a  strange  want  of 
care.  Brantome  writes  of  certain  cartels  sent  by 
Aubeterre  to  D'Espernon.  "  Estant  la,  il  se  remet 
encor  sur  la  plume  et  ses  cartels,  et  en  fait  un,  non  de 
sa  teste,  a  ce  qu'on  dit,  mais  forge  oil  je  dirois  bien." 
Mr.  Powell's  rendering  is  "there  once  again  this  inde- 
fatigable gentleman  took  up  his  pen  and  began  to  com- 
pose more  '  cartels  '.  Indeed,  it  is  said  they  were  not' 
composed  '  out  of  his  head  '  but  forged  (non  de  sa  teste 
mais  forges).'''  The  quotation  of  the  French  words  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  showing  that  Mr.  Powell  had  at 
least  a  doubt  if  "forged"  was  the  best  rendering  at- 
tainable of  "  forge  ".  One  more  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  "the  translator  has  enlarged  his  responsibili- 
ties "  may  probably  suffice  our  readers.  Brantome 
towards  the  end  of  his  "  Discours "  refers  to  "  une 
histoire  de  ce  grand  roy  Francois  I."  and  in  recounting 
it  has  these  words  "  '  Vous  avez  raison  ',  dit  le  roy  ". 
For  this  Mr.  Powell  writes  "'Right  you  are'  said 
King  Francis  ".  There  may  of  course  be  people  who 
think  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  an  improvement  on  the 
style  with  which  Mr.  Powell  laboriously  finds  fault. 

The  book  is  well  got-up  and  the  illustrations,  of 
which  the  relevancy  is  not  always  apparent,  are  well 
reproduced. 

NOVELS. 

"  Sir  Roger's  Heir."  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore.  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1904.  6s. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  present  age  does  not 
read  English  literature  except  for  examination  pur- 
poses, but  the  existence  of  a  large  public  with  a  cram- 
book  smattering  about  our  classics  is  convenient  to  the 
enterprising  novelist.  Everybody,  for  instance,  has 
sufficient  notion  of  the  contents  of  Boswell  to  be  able 
to  read  such  a  book  as  "The  Jessamy  Bride"  with  a 
complacent  satisfaction.  Mr.  Moore  has,  in  fact, 
devised  a  quite  new  way  of  making  average  readers 
purr  with  delight  at  their  own  culture  while  enjoying  a 
new  novel.  In  "Sir  Roger's  Heir"  he  builds  with 
materials  quarried  from  "  The  Spectator".  We  doubt 
whether  his  public  will  be  quite  as  pleased  as  before, 
not  because  he  is  less  at  home  in  the  Addison  than  in 
the  Goldsmith  atmosphere,  but  because  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  is  to  the  present  generation  simply  and  solely 
the  unexplained  name  of  an  old-fashioned  dance,  while 
Will  Wimble  is  quite  unknown.  Perhaps  we  are  mis- 
taken :  there  is,  we  believe,  a  sixpenny  edition  of 
extracts  from  "  The  Spectator  "  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Mr.  Moore  probably  made  sure  of  its  existence  before 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  de  Coverley  family.  The 
present  story  shows  ingenuity  in  giving  flesh  and  blood 
to  figures  which  are  somewhat  shadowy.  But  where 
will  the  process  stop  ?  Are  we  to  have  Jane  Austen 
rewritten  for  the  next  generation,  or  Colonel  Newcome 
and  Arthur  Pendennis  polished  up  and  reincarnated  for 
people  who  shy  at  the  length  of  Thackeray's  novels  ? 
The  current  notion  among  the  "  educated  "  natives  of 
India  is  that  since  Shakespeare  could  not  write  well, 
though  he  invented  interesting  stories,  the  British 
Government  paid  a  man  called  Charles  Lamb  to  do 
them  properly.  The  Board  School  child  may  come  to 
have  somewhat  similar  ideas  about  eighteenth-century 
writers.  In  the  present  case  Mr.  Moore  spins  his  story 
out  to  undue  lengths  and  puts  it  into  the  somewhat 
anachronistic  mouth  of  Sir  Roger's  chaplain.  We 
distrust  a  High  Church  divine  under  Queen  Anne  who 
cites  the  Shorter  Catechism  as  a  bulwark  of  Tory  prin- 
ciples, and  we  fancy  Mr.  Moore  must  have  been  look- 
ing at  his  period  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope 
when  he  makes  Handel's  music  familiar  to  a  household 
which  spoke  of  Dryden's  poems  as  a  novelty.  Again, 
is  it  conceivable  that  Mr.  Pope  could  have  been  well 
known  to  country  gentry  in  the  year  of  Ramillies  ? 


"The  Man  at  Odds."  By  Ernest  Rhys.  London- 
Hurst  and  Blackett.  1904.  6s. 
This  is  a  breezy  story  of  the  Welsh  coast  and  the 
Severn  sea  to  be  commended  to  all  lovers  of  ocean  life. 
The  scene  opens  in  the  year  of  the  " 'Forty-five  "  in- 
the  "  Stand-against-all  ",  Taffboro,  just  as  one  of  the 
Bridgwater  Tide  boats  brings  the  news  that  Willie 
Carr  a  custom-house  officer  has  been  murdered,  plus 
an  accusation  against  the  crew  of  a  smuggling  sloop 
the  "  Charming  Sally  "  of  being  concerned  in  this.  As 
the  novel-reader  will  expect,  the  captain  of  the  said 
"Charming  Sally"  presently  makes  his  appearance 
on  the  scene.  His  name  is  Rounce  and  he  is- 
a  gentleman  at  odds  with  fate  and  with  himself, 
whom  human  injustice  and  commercial  greed  have 
converted  into  a  Severn  pirate.  The  story  rushes  on 
mid  adventures  and  treachery  and  fights  with  pre- 
ventives until  at  the  end  we  see  the  "  Man  at  Odds", 
who  has  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  the  "  Charming' 
Sally "  breathe  his  last  while  a  Methodist  preacher 
("  Heaven's  pirate")  prays  for  his  sick  and  sinful  and 
unrepentant  soul.  In  the  drawing  of  this  preacher 
much  pains  have  been  taken,  and  his  sermon  is  in  the 
style  of  the  old  Welsh  revivalist.  We  think  however 
that  the  author  exaggerates  the  breach  that  existed  in 
1745  between  Methodism  and  the  Established  Church. 
Certainly  he  thinks  too  badly  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  Principality  in  the  period  preceding  the  revival. 
There  are  some  references  to  Jacobitism,  and  by  far  the 
most  charming  character  in  the  story  (we  see  far  too- 
little  of  her)  is  Mistress  Gwendul,  the  dark-eyed  niece 
of  the  Welsh  Jacobite  chief  David  Morgan.  All  the 
other  minor  characters,  especially  the  lads,  are  good. 
The  ballad  on  the  "  black  spot  "  is  fine.  One  anachron  - 
ism we  note.  As  we  were  fighting  France  all  through 
1745,  no  one  could  in  that  year  have  expected  a 
declaration  of  war  against  her. 

"The  Isles  of  Sunset."  By  Arthur  C.  Benson.. 
London  :  Isbister.  1904.  6s. 
These  are  dreamy,  fantastic  tales  of  solitaries, 
hermits,  students,  mystics  and  artists,  lovers  of  the 
sea  and  of  woodland  fastnesses,  of  sunshine  and  free 
air,  of  quiet  learning  and  lonely  prayer.  The  author 
is  something  of  a  naturalist,  but  more  of  a  mystic,  he 
has  a  sense  of  beauty,  and  a  fecund  if  not  very  original 
imagination.  His  style  suffers  from  an  affectation  of 
mediaeval  simplicity,  but  it  is  graceful  and  flowing,  his 
imagery  is  poetically  picturesque  though  neither  rare 
nor  exquisite.  He  thus  describes  the  dawning  instinct 
of  melody  in  a  child-musician  :  "  The  sounds  of  the 
earth  gave  up  their  sweets  to  him,  the  musical  fluting 
of  owls,  the  liquid  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  the  thin  pipe  of 
dancing  flies,  the  mournful  creaking  of  the  cider-press 
.  .  .  the  rhythmical  swing  of  the  scythes  sweeping 
through  the  grass,  the  flails  heard  through  the  hot  air 
from  the  barn  " — and  so  on,  all  on  the  same  level  of 
prettiness — which  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  qualities  of 
the  book. 

"Whosoever  Shall  Offend."  By  F.  Marion  Crawford^ 
London  :  Macmillan.  1904.  6s. 
Mr.  Crawford  is  so  accomplished  a  story-teller  that 
out  of  the  most  commonplace  melodramatic  material 
he  can  construct  an  interesting  and  picturesque  romance 
and  invest  it  with  unusual  charm  and  distinction.  In 
"Whosoever  Shall  Offend"  the  author  disdains  to 
hide  or  vary  the  usual  threadbare  texture  of  a  melo- 
dramatic plot  ;  he  gives  us  quite  simply  an  obvious 
villain,  the  usual  unsuspecting  friends,  a  scientific 
professor  who  carries  deadly  poisons  in  his  pocket, 
two  or  three  achieved  or  attempted  murders,  and  of 
course  an  innocent  victim  of  scheming  villainy.  Mr. 
Crawford  relies  for  his  effect  on  his  Italian  landscapes, 
a  delightful  narrative  manner,  and  the  charming  per- 
sonalities of  Regina,  the  devoted  peasant-girl,  and  of 
Marcello,  the  peculiarly  innocent  hero. 

"The  Chapel  on  the  Hill."  By  Alfred  Pretor.  Cam- 
bridge :  Deighton  Bell  ;  London  :  Bell.  1904. 
3.V.  6u.  net. 

There  is  a  gracefulness  about  this  story  which  com- 
pensates for  the  conventional  plot  and  the  want  of  ease 
in  the  introduction  of  minor  incidents.    Mr.  Pretor 
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has  rather  laboriously  introduced  some  mildly  comic 
relief  which  is  out  of  keeping;  with  the  simple  story. 
The  hero  is  a  curate,  and  it  is  something-  to  find  a 
curate  telling  his  own  romance  naturally  after  the  cheap 
satire  or  gushing-  sentiment  with  which  so  many 
novelists,  male  and  female,  surround  the  profession. 
Two  friends — curate  and  artist — a  pretty  girl,  a  pleasant 
rector,  the  failure  of  a  bank,  and  an  unexpected  wind- 
fall make  up  this  little  book,  whose  characters  are  life- 
like and  agreeable.  The  title  is  taken  from  a  tragic 
legend  of  an  Italian  village  discovered  by  the  artist, 
which  figures  somewhat  disproportionately  in  this 
sketch  of  English  rural  life. 

"The  Rose-Spinner."  By  Mary  Deane.  London: 
John  Murray.  1904.  6s. 
It  is  a  pity  the  author  did  not  make  up  her  mind 
whether  she  preferred  the  abortive  Jacobite  rising  of 
1719  or  the  South  Sea  Bubble  pf  1720  as  a  motive  for 
her  story;  as  it  is,  the  plot  is  divided  and  neither 
interest  is  properly  developed.  The  story  does  not 
run  smoothly,  there  seem  to  be  gaps,  and  a  lack  of 
sequence  in  the  progress  of  events.  However  there  is 
a  fine  eighteenth-century  manner  throughout,  and  some 
interesting  pictures  of  old  English  life,  both  in  town 
and  country,  while  some  of  the  character-studies  are 
excellent.  If  this  is  a  first  book,  it  is  a  most  promising 
one,  and  the  author  should,  with  increased  experience, 
be  able  to  write  an  equally  picturesque  and  better 
constructed  story. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Irish    Memories/'     By  Barry  O'Brien.     London  :  Unwin. 
1904.    3s.  6d. 

This  collection  of  reprinted  newspaper  articles  will  not  appeal 
to  readers  who  are  versed  in  Irish  history,  but  Mr..  O'Brien  is 
generally  accurate,  and  he  has  chosen  subjects  on  which  Irish 
Nationalist  sentiment  has  little  exact  knowledge  to  support  its 
vague  enthusiasm.  His  accounts  of  the  fine  work  done  by  the 
Irish  Brigade  in  French  service  at  Cremona  in  1701  and 
Fontenoy  in  1745  are  useful,  but  he  has  nothing  new  to  say 
about  such  figures  as  Wolfe  Tone  and  Curran.  The  book 
consists  of  nine  historical  essays,  a  rather  sketchy  article  on 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  and  two  chapters  on  politics 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Nationalist  who  knows  his  country's 
history  and  states  with  commendable  candour  some  undeniable 
facts  about  Irish  popular  sentiment.  The  opening  essay  on 
King  Brian  is  presumably  intended  for  the  many  people  who 
fancy  that  striking  Munster  chief  to  be  a  mythical  figure,  and  it 
gives  a  straightforward  summary  of  the  main  features  in  his 
career.  But  Mr.  O'Brien  is  quite  at  sea  in  the  dark  ages,  and 
Las  made  no  effort  to  understand  the  tenth  century.  It  is  sheer 
anachronism  to  say  that  "  Brian  came  to  infuse  national  life 
into  the  country,  and  to  weld  the  people  together  in  one  grand 
movement "  against  the  Danes.  Brian's  authority  over  Ulster 
was  always  shadowy  :  he  was  a  remarkable  chief  with  the  best 
qualities  of  his  time,  but  to  imagine  that  he  did — or  could — ■ 
make  Ireland  a  nation  is  preposterous.  At  the  battle  of 
Clontarf  he  led  only  the  men  of  Munster  (including  tributary 
Danes  from  Limerick  and  Waterford)  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
Connaught  septs  :  the  men  of  Meath — whose  conduct  on  the 
field  is  much  disputed — were  there  as  an  independent  force, 
Ulster  kept  aloof,  and  Leinster  fought  for  the  Danes.  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  not  searched  far  into  the  authorities,  and  he  makes 
several  mistakes.  By  the  tenth  century,  for  instance,  Meath 
bad  long  ceased  to  be  a  federal  territory  attached  to  the  office 
of  Ard-Righ  (High-King).  Again,  O'Neil  (the  style  is  an 
anachronism,  but  useful)  did  not  refuse  to  help  Maelseachlain 
(Malachi  II.)  from  fear  of  Brian,  but  because  he  did  not  care  to 
go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  the  rival  southern  branch  of  his  own  I 
house.  The  salient  facts  of  the  story  are  clear,  and  we  have 
both  Irish  and  Norse  authorities  for  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  but 
there  are  very  many  difficulties  and  discrepancies  which  Mr. 
O'Brien  shirks.  His  worst  fault,  however,  is  the  loose  use  of 
such  modern  terms  as  "  sovereignty "  and  "  national  govern-  j 
ment ",  which  are  in  this  context  extremely  misleading.  To 
uncritical  language  of  this  kind  is  largely  due  the  unwarrant-  J 
able  notion  of  the  unsympathetic  that  Brian  Boroimhe  was  a 
kind  of  Irish  King  Arthur,  whereas  in  fact  he  is  much  more  a  ; 
counterpart  of  his  English  contemporary  Edmund  Ironside. 
The  book  would  have  been  better  had  it  confined  itself  to  the 
last  three  centuries — a  field  quite  wide  enough  for  a  series  of  ' 
random  essays. 

"  Guns,  Ammunition  and  Tackle."    By  A.  W.  Money  and 
■   others.    London:  Macmillan.    1904.    8s.-  6d.  net. 

It  seems  to  us  somewhat  unfortunate  that  this  book  should 
begin  with  a  glorification  of  the  American  sportsman  at  the  I 


expense  of  those  of  other  nations  and  particularly  of  the 
I  Briton.  To  say  that  "  The  American  uses  better  guns,  better 
ammunition  and  has  a  far  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
all  that  concerns  guns,  ammunition,  habits  of  game  and  how 
i  to  shoot,  than  their  brother  sportsmen  in  other  countries "  is 
to  go  far,  and  the  author's  arguments  are  really  too  puerile  for 
serious  discussion.  Captain  Money's  experiences  of  shooting  in 
this  country,  which  he  compares  unfavourably  with  that  in 
America,  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  shooting  grouse  over 
!  clogs  in  Ross-shire  where  the  party  had  champagne  lunches 
with  pate  de  foie  gras  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season — at 
least  he  gives  no  description  of  any  other  day's  shooting.  He 
only  mentions  grouse  and  partridge  driving  incidentally,  and  he 
is  evidently  a  firm  believer  in  walking  up  his  game — the  fact 
of  course  being  that  there  is  not  sufficient  game  in  the  United 
States  to  make  it  worth  while  to  drive  ;  nor  is  there  anything  to 
drive  them  over.  We  have  in  this  country  a  predilection  for 
riioderately  clean  shooting  clothes  ;  Captain  Money  likes  them 
dirty.  He  also  makes  a  point  of  carrying  his  own  game.  And 
yet  the  first  illustration  in  the  book,  "  The  rabbit  in  the  Brush- 
pile",  shows  the  author  or  one  of  his  American  sporting  friends 
standing  at  the  ready  with  a  boy  behind  him  laden  with 
game  ;  at  least  he  has  a  few  jack  rabbits  on  his  back. 
However  there  are  portions  of  the  book  which  are  written  sen- 
sibly and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  anyone  fond  of  sport  and  of 
his  guns.  There  is  too  much  about  trap  shooting  in  the  book 
and  it  looks  from  this  as  if  there  was  not  quite  as  much  game 
in  the  United  States  as  the  author  would  wish  us  to  believe. 
!  Mr.  Horace  Kephart  writes  of  the  Hunting  Rifle  and  he 
I  writes  well.  We  only  wish  he  would  call  a  rifle  a  rifle  and  not 
a  gun  as  he  sometimes  does. 

"  The  Countries  of  the  King's  Award."  By  Colonel  Sir 
Thomas  H.  Holdich.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1904. 
1 6s. 

There  is  some  good  in  arbitration  if  arbitrators  will  increase 
the  spread  of  geographical  knowledge  in  Sir  Thomas  Holdich's 
manner  ;  and  indeed  the  King's  decision  on  the  old  dispute 
between  Chili  and  Argentina  affected  just  one  of  those  cases 
i  where  arbitration  is  the  only  method  of  settlement.  No  one 
cared  very  much  for  the  bits  of  land  in  dispute,  which  were 
occupied  indiscriminately  by  citizens  of  Chili  and  Argentine 
and  foreign  squatters,  of  whom  none  was  much  the  worse  for 
ignorance  of  the  name  of  his  government.  But  Southern  South 
America  is  interesting  in  spite  of  its  politics.  Parts  are 
watered  as  no  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  prospective 
wealth  of  some  of  the  grass  lands  of  the  Buenos  Aires  province 
"  confounds  arithmetic "  as  Lord  Dufferin  said  of  Canada. 
Many  are  rich  enough  as  things  are,  but  may  easily  be  in- 
creased forty  times  by  the  conversion  which  naturally  follows 
the  presence  of  cattle  and  is  hurried  on  by  the  introduction  of 
new  seeds,  of  pampas  grass  into  proper  pasturage.  The 
j  account  of  the  Welsh  colony,  whose  poverty  was  greatly 
exaggerated  in  some  recent  accounts,  is  a  good  example  of  Sir 
Thomas  Holdich's  judicial  attitude.  But  he  is  also  enthu- 
siastic, especially  on  the  vast  possibilities  of  "  the  most  inex- 
haustible water  power  in  the  world  "  and  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil.  "  Corn,  olives,  fruit  and  wine  are  the  natural  products 
of  a  land  where  no  one  is  ever  hungry,  and  most  people  eat 
too  much."  Any  person  ambitious  to  live  in  such  a  spot  or  to 
drag  its  profit  from  the  wider  spaces  could  have  no  more 
readable  introduction  than  this  account  of  the  tour  of  an 
arbitrator. 

"  My  Sporting  Holidays."  By  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr.  London  : 
Arnold.    1904.    12.J.  6d.  net. 

Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr's  volume  "My  Sporting  Holidays" 
makes  no  pretence  of  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  deer  stalking,  but 
tells  of  his  experiences  with  rifle,  gun  and  rod  in  many  climes. 
It  will  amuse  all  who  care  for  a  plain  sporting  record  wbich  is 
at  once  singularly  varied  and  exciting.  We  can  only  envy  Sir 
Henry  the  leisure  and  opportunity  which  has  been  vouchsafed 
him  to  carry  out  such  an  arduous  and  enthralling  programme. 
Mr.  Caldwell's  sketches  are  very  good  and  the  photographic 
reproductions  add  much  to  the  book. 

(Continued  on  page  676.) 
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"  A  Handbook  to  Agra  and  the  Taj."     By  E.  B.  Havcll. 
London  :  Longmans.    1904.  $s. 

What  percentage  of  edufcfcted  English  people  would  be  able 
to  give  any  sort  of  explanation  of  what  the  Taj  is  and  means  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared  a  small  one";  and  yet  the  Taj  is  the  consum- 
mation of  almost  the  greatest  art  epochs  in  the  world  by  a  ruler 
to  whose  court  were  attracted  the  pick  of  artists,  architects  and 
artificers  in  India,  Persia,  Arabia  and  Central  Asia.  Some  of 
the  chief  masons,  for  example,  are  from  ^Baghdad  ;  the  chief 
calligraphist  from  Shiraz  and  some  of  the  dome-builders  from 
Samarkand.  Perhaps  we  are  too  conceited  to  mend  our 
ignorance.  "  India",  Mr.  Havell  writes,  "is  the  only  part  of 
the  British  Empire  where  art  is  still  a  living  reality,  a  portion 
of  the  people's  spiritual  possessions.  We,  in  our  ignorance  and 
affectation  of  superiority,  make  efforts  to  improve  it  with 
Western  ideas.  ...  It  would  be  wiser  if  we  would  first  attempt 
to  understand  it".  The  handbook,  which  is  admirably  illus- 
trated, should  help  to  this  end.  We  were  glad  to  read  of  the 
value  of  Lord  Curzon's  assistance  to  the  maintenance  of  national 
monuments,  though  he  did  have  carpels  for  the  Viceregal  Lodge 
from  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

"The  Persian  Gulf  and  South  Sea  Isles."    By  Sir  Edgar 
Boehm.    London  :  Horace  Cox.    1904.  6.f. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  why  Persia  and  New- 
Zealand  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  should  be  grouped  to- 
gether except  that  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  visited  both  ;  and  the 
value  of  what  he  has  to  say  does  not  depend  on  any  close 
study  of  the  place.  But  he  visited  some  out  of  the  way  spots 
and  has  put  together  chatty  notes  which  would  certainly  be 
valuable  to  a  traveller.  As  an  instance  of  the  manner  we  may 
quote  from  the  conclusion  of  the  preface.  "  My  one  regret  on 
leaving  those  lovely  isles  was,  through  lack  of  time  being 
unable  to  go  for  a  cruise  to  an  outlying  island  in  his  Excellency 
the  Governor's  (the  Earl  of  Ranfurl'eigh  [sic])  boat,  where  the 
islanders  could  be  seen  in  they;  unchanged  native  simplicity." 
Was  the  boat  so  peopled  ?  Some  horrible  photographs  are  given 
of  Fijians  at  their  cannibalism.    We  suspect  the  authenticity. 

"  The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan.':    \Y.  Macgregor.    London  : 
Murray.    1904.    2s.  6d. 

The  publication  of  a  cheap  edition  of  this  excellent  and  old- 
fashioned  book  is  a  rather  surprising  mark  of  its  popularity. 
The  book  was  first  issued  in  1869  and  has  been  reissued 
seven  times  since.  One  wonders  if  the  success  is  due  to  the 
canoe  or  Palestine.  But  we  believe  that  "  A  Thousand  Miles 
hi  a  Rob  Roy  Canoe "  and  "  The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Baltic" 
have  kept  a  similar  popularity.  Considering  the  bulk,  the 
coloured  illustrations,  the  maps  and  the  excellence  of  the  get- 
up- we  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  a  cheaper  book. 


"JRevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15  N.ovembre.  3/r. 

Englishmen  who  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  care  about 
the  opinion  of  educated  foreigners  will  do  well  to  read  a 
review  by  M.  de  Wyzewa  of  two  novels  which  he  alleges  to  be 
at  the  present  moment  the  most  popular  with  the.  British 
public,  "John  Chilcote  M.P.  ",  by  Mrs.  Thurston,  and  "The 
Prodigal  Son"  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  For  aught  we  know  he 
may  be  right,  at  any  rate,  these  books  enjoy,  a  very  large  circu- 
lation. Needless  to  say  the  French  critic,  accustomed  to  find 
in  novels  some  attempt  at  decent  writing,  has  little  to  say  for 
the  style  of  these  productions.  He  finds  that  of  "John  Chil- 
cote" "dull  and  pretentious"  and'  its  characters  vaguely 
defined  and  lifeless  j;  all  it  he  interest  therefore  centres  in  the' 
action.  He  then  analyses  the  romance  and  demonstrates  with- 
out difficulty  how  absurd  and  improbable  the  story 'is.  Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  tale  he  finds  better  told  but  borrowing  all  its  in- 
terest from  the  grotesque  improbability  of  its  characters  and 
their  proceedings.  Now  what,  he  inquires,  can  be  the  cause  that 
leads  the  British  public  to  take  to  its  heart '  such  ridiculous 
fictions?  and  he  reminds  us  that  at  one  time  we  gloried  in  the 
admirable  attachment  to  truth  of  such  novelists  as  Fielding, 
Thackeray,  Walter  Scott  &c.  He  points  out  that  there  is  an 
improbability  of- fact  which  no  Frenchman  could  endure  in  a 
novel,  while  the  improbabilities  of  human  action  have  nothing  ab- 
solute about  them.  We  should  tolerate  the  magic  which  changes 
Ur.  Jekyll  into  Mr.  Hyde,  but  ntrthtng  can  make  the  absurdities 
of  "John  Chilcote"  and  "  The  Prodigal  Son "  endurable.  There- 
fore he  says  that  it  might,  plausibly  be  argued  that  it  is  the' 
French  and  not  the  British  public  that  possesses  the  solid  and 
positive  good  sense  .with  which  the  latter  is  usually  credited. 
M.  de  Wyzewa  concludes  that  the  real  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  desire  of  the  British  public  to  separate  entirely  their  business 
life  from  their  private  affairs,  hence  in  their  relaxation  they  love 
something  outre.  He  may  be  right ;  at  all  events  his  explana- 
tion is  ingenious,  but  we  are  more  inclined  to  agree  with  his 
concluding  remark  that  our  public  are  grateful  to  these  authors 
for  their  well-meant  but  laborious  efforts  to  please,  and  await 
with  impatience  the  arrival  of  a  new  Scott  or  Dickens  to 
■breathe  into  our  fiction  the  breath  of  life. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  678. 
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PIANOLA-PLAYING. 


Nowadays  the  piano  is  as  much  an  essential 
feature  of  the  home  as  the  drawing-room  fur- 
niture, and  to-day  many  thousands  of  families 
are  deriving  more  enjoyment  from  their  pianos 
than  at  any  other  period  since  the  instrument 
was  invented.  The  explanation  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  these  families  possess  Pianolas, 
and  through  them  are  becoming  acquainted 
with  music  of  every  kind,  and  are  learning 
how  much  music  means  as  a  part  of  everyday 
life. 

To  play  the  piano  well  three  things  are 
necessary  :  technical  skill,  understanding,  and 
sympathy  ;  and  the  first  of  these  is  the  great  • 
stumbling-block  that  bars  the  way  to  piano-  j 
playing  becoming  a  universal  accomplishment. 
Technique  is  the  purely  mechanical  part  of 
piano-playing,  the  digital  dexterity  which  can 
be  acquired  only  at  a  cost  of  years  of  practice,  I 
and   has  to  be  maintained  by    still    further  j 
practice.    Few  people,  unless  they  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  music, 
can  afford  the  time  necessary  to  keep  their 
technique  up  to  any  very  high  standard  ;  hence 
the  number  of  those  who  play  only  a  little,  and 
the  still  greater  number  of  those  who  used  to 
play,  but  have  not  had  time  to  practise,  and 
consequently  have  forgotten  what  little  they 
once  knew. 

The  Pianola  eliminates  technical  difficulties. 
It  possesses  all  the  key-striking  ability  necessary 
to  execute  the  most  difficult  composition  known. 
Placed  in  front  of  the  piano,  so  that  its  sixty- 
five  'fingers'  rest  over  the  keys,  and  with  the 
necessary  music-rolls  at  hand,  it  enables  you 
to  play  every  kind  of  music  without  once 
sounding  a  wrong  note,  and,  in  addition,  the 
performer  guides  the  playing,  controls  the  force 
with  which  the  keys  are  struck,  directs  the 
tempo,  and  in  general  interprets  the  music 
according  to  his  own  ideas  of  its  meaning. 

Pianola-playing  is  a  most  fascinating  occu- 
pation, and  is  as  much  real  playing  as  when  a 
first-rate  pianist  performs  by  hand.  The  pianist 
may  make  mistakes,  the  Pianola  cannot,  and  the 


Pianola's  expression  devices  are  just  as  effective 
in  imbuing  the  music  with  the  performer's 
understanding  and  sympathy  as  the  finger-tips 
of  the  virtuoso. 

There  are  three  expression  levers  :  the 
tempo  lever,  the  accent  lever,  and  the  sustain- 
ing lever.  As  the  names  imply,  the  tempo 
lever  controls  the  changes  of  time,  and  the 
sustaining  lever  the  sustaining  or  loud  pedal  of 
the  piano.  The  accent  lever  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable,  as  it  governs  all  changes  from 
soft  to  loud,  and  also  enables  the  performer  to 
accent  individual  notes  or  chords  as  may  be 
desired  ;  further,  it  enables  him  to  subdue  the 
accompaniment  in  either  treble  or  bass.  The 
effectiveness  and  easiness  of  operation  of  these 
expression  levers  make  the  Pianola  infinitely 
more  artistic  in  its  playing  than  any  other 
piano-player.  A  significant  fact  is  that  the 
Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  of  its  kind 
endorsed  by  almost  every  pianist  and  musician 
of  any  consequence.  Not  only  that,  but  men 
like  Paderewski,  Hoffmann,  and  Rosenthal  own 
Pianolas  and  use  them  in  their  studies. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Pianola  exceeds- 
12,000  different  compositions,  all  of  which  are 
available  through  our  Music  Circulating  Library. 
This  vast  number  includes  music  of  all  times 
and  countries,  and  of  every  kind,  from  the 
greatest  classic  to  the  latest  popular  musical' 
comedy.  Familiarity  with  all  kinds  of  com- 
positions gained  through  actually  playing  them 
is  the  best  kind  of  musical  education,  and  can 
be  had  only  in  one  way — by  possessing  a 
Pianola.  Should  you  care  to  have  further 
particulars  of  the  Pianola,  please  fill  up  the 
form  annexed  and  send  it  to  us  by  post. 


Please  send  me  further  particulars  of  the^ 
Pianola.  a.d. 

Name  


Address. 


THE  ORCHESTRELLE  CO., 


>EOLIAN    HALL,  135,  136,  &  137  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

ON  THE  OLD  ROAD  THROUGH 

FRANCE  TO  FLORENCE.  Reproduction*  in  Colour  of  48  Water-Colour 
Sketches.  By  A.  H.  Hallam  Murray.  With  Text  by  H.  \V.  Nevinson 
and  Montgomery  Carmichael.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  net.  Also  an  edition  of 
j  50  copies  on  large  paper,  42s.  net.  [Now  ready. 


HONORE  DE  BALZAC:  His  Life  and 

WRITINGS.  By  (Miss)  MARY  F.  SAXDARS.  With  Portraits.  Demy 
Svo.  12s.  net.   [Ready  next  week. 

THE  VICEROY'S  POST  BAG.  By 

MICHAEL  MacDONAGH,  Author  of  "  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  Irish  Tribune.'' 
Demy  Svo.  12s.  net. 

A  very  remarkable  Series  of  Letters  (hitherto  unpublished)  to  Lord  Hardwicke, 
giving  the  inner  history  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  in  1800,  and  the  cause 
which  led  to  it. 

JAPAN   IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  Compiled  by  the  Departments  of  Agri. 
culture  and  Commerce  in  the  Japanese  Government.    Demy  Svo.  25s.  net. 

[Ready  next  week. 

STUDIES  IN  INDIAN  CHILD  LIFE. 

SUN-BABIES.     By  Cornelia  Sorabji. 

With  Illustrations.    Square  demy  8vo.  6s.  net.  {Just  out. 

A  CHEAP  EDITION. 

BETWEEN  THE  ACTS.     By  Henry 

W.  NEVINSON,  Author  of  "  The  Plea  of  Pan."    Square  demy  8vo.  6s. 

[Ready  next  week. 

SOME  ENGINEERING  EXPERIENCES. 

RIVER,  ROAD,  AND  RAIL. 

Ey  FRANCIS   FOX,  Memb.  Inst.  Civil  Engineers.     With  Illustrations. 

Large  crown  Svo.  8s.  net.  [Just  out. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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ADAM  SMITH   AND  SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  TO-DAY.     By  J.  A.  R. 
Marriott. 

ARTEMIS  AND  HIPPOLYTUS.    By  J.  G.  Frazer. 
WHY  JAPAN  WILL  WIN.    By  Alfred  Stead. 
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Goddard. 
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A  MODERX  UTOPIA.    Chapter  III.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 


For  DECEMBER. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


CONTENTS. 


THE  TRUANTS,  Chaps.  XXXIV.- 
XXXVI.  (Conclusion).  By  A.  E.  W. 
Mason. 

BISHOP  RIDDING  AS  HEAD- 
MASTER. By  an  Old  Wyke- 
hamist. 

CHARLES  LAMB'S  COMMON- 
PLACE BOOKS.    By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

MRS.  KAVANAGH  :  a  Sketch  from 
the  Life.    By  Ella  MacMahon. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  ROAD. 
By  A.  G.  Bradley. 

A  TEN-THOUSAND-POUND-NOTE. 

By  Bennet  Coi  plestone. 


HISTORICAL  MYSTERIES.  XII. 

The   Mystery  of  the  Kirk*.  By 

Andrew  Lang. 
HOUSEHOLD  BUDGETS  ABROAD. 

VI.  CANADA.    By  Miss  Jean  N. 
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By  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

The  Story  of  Art  Throughout  the  Ages  (from  the  French  of  S.  Reinach 

by  Florence  Simmonds).    Heinemann.    icw.  net. 
A    Record    of  Spanish    Fainting  (C.  Gasquoine  Hartley).  Scott. 

1  ox.  6d.  net. 

Biography 

Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  Henry  Greville  (Fdited  by  the  Countess  of 

Strafford),  \<\s.  ;  Letters  and  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

(Mrs.  Hughes),  iar.  6d.  net.    Smith,  Elder. 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Arblay,  1778-1840  (Fdited  by  her 

Niece  Charlotte  Barrett.    Vol.  I.).    Macmillan.    io.t.  6d.  net. 
Robert  Stewart  Viscount  Castlereagh  (Marchioness  of  Londonderry). 

Humphreys. 

Fiction 

The  Sea-Wolf  (Jack  London).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Arrows  of  Fortune  (Algernon  Gissing).    Arrowsmith.  6s. 

Le  Chene  Sage  et  les  Roseaux  Fous  (par  Raymond  Clau/el).    Paris : 

Societe  Francaise  d'lmprimerie  et  de  Librairie.  Z/r-S0- 
The   Redemption  of  Damian   Gier  (Winefride  Trafford-Taunton). 

Digby,  Long.  6^. 
The  Book  of  Angelus  Drayton  (Mrs.  Fred  Reynolds)  ;  The  Waters  of 

Oblivion  (Adeline  Sergeant).    Long.    6s.  each. 
The  Discipline  of  Christine  (Mrs.  Barre  Goldie).    Alston  Rivers.  6s. 
At  Sunrise  (Herbert  Spurrell).    Greening.  6s. 
Julia  (Katharine  Tynan).    Smith,  Elder.  6.?. 
The  Talking  Master  (W.  Teignmouth  Shore).    Isbister.  6s. 
Some  Experiences  of  Lady  Emily  (Harold  Ohlson).    Everett,  is. 
Highrigg  (P.  A.  Haddow).    Foulis.  6s. 

His  Young  Importance  (Ralph  H.  Bretherton).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Hana,  a  Daughter  of  Japan  (Gensai   Murai).    Tokyo:  the  Hochi 
Shimbun. 

The  Golden  Thread  (Tom  Gallon).    Nash.  6s. 

The  Fight  (Sibyl  Creed);  The  Edge  of  Circumstance  (Edward  Noble). 
Blackwood.    6s.  each. 

History 

Memoirs  of  the  Martyr  King  :  Being  a  Detailed  Record  of  the  Last 
Two  Years  of  the  Reign  of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King 
Charles  I.,  1646-1648-9  (Allan  Fea).    Lane.    £5  $s.  net. 

Records  of  the  Reign  of  Tukulti-Xinib  I.,  King  of  Assyria  about 
}!.c.  1275  (L.  W.  King).    Luzac.    6s.  net. 

Wellington,  Soldier  and  Statesman  (William  O'Connor  Morris). 
Putnams. 

Old  Florence  and  Modern  Tuscany  (Janet  Ross).    Dent.    3J.  6d.  net. 

Romance  of  the  Feudal  Chateaux  (Elizabeth  W.  Champney).  Putnams. 

With  Kuroki  in  Manchuria  (Frederick  Palmer).  Methuen.  "]s.  6d.  net. 

Select  Statutes,  Cases  and  Documents  to  Illustrate  English  Constitu- 
tional History,  1660-1832  (Edited  by  C.  Grant  Robertson). 
Methuen.    \os.  6d.  net. 

Three  Generations  of  Fascinating  Women  (Lady  Russell).  Longmans. 
3U.  6d.  net. 

English  Church  History  (Rev.  Alfred  Plummer).  Edinburgh  :  Clark. 
3s.  net. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  (Thomas  Cowen).    Arnold.     I$s.  net. 
The  Campaign  with  Kuropatkin  (Douglas  Story).  Laurie.  10s.  6d.  net. 
History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (G.  W.  Forrest.    2  vols.).  Blackwood. 
Life  and  Letters  at  Bath  in  the  XVIII.  Century  (A.  Barbeau). 

Heinemann.     l$s.  net. 
The  History  of  the  English  Corn  Laws  (J.  ,S. 

schein.    is.  6d. 
History  of  the  Victoria  Cross  (P.  A.  Wilkins). 
Fleroes  of  the  Storm  (William  D.  O'Connor) 

Mifflin.  #1.50. 

A  History  of  England :  Vol.  I.  England  under  the  Stuarts  (G.  M. 

Trevelyan).  Methuen. 
Western  Europe  in  the  Fifth  Century  (by  the  late  E.  A.  Freeman). 

Macmillan.     I0.f.  net. 
The  Trail   of  Lewis  and  Clark,   1804- 1904   (Olin   D.  Wheeler. 

2  vols.),  255-.  net  ;  Slav  or  Saxon  (William  Dudley  Foulke),  y. 
Putnams. 

The  Council  in  the  Marches  of  Wales  (Caroline  A.  J.  Skeel).  Rees. 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  S.  Saviour 
Southwark  (Canon  Thompson).    Stock.    55.  net. 

Natural  History 

The  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  in  Pots  (Josh  Brace).    Murray.    $s.  net. 
The  Adventures  of  Cock  Robin  and  His  Mate  (R.  Kearton).  Cassell. 

6s. 

Poetry 

The  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (Vols.  IV.  and  V.). 
Chatto  and  Windus.    6s.  net  each. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

The  Revolutionary  Epick  (Benjamin  Disraeli).  Hurst  and  Blacken. 
3*.  6d. 

The  Golden  Treasury  (Francis  T.  Palgrave).  Macmillan.  2s.  6d.  and 
y.  6d.  net. 

The  Fxile  of  Sita  (Translated  from  the  elegant  Bengali  of  the  learned 
Pundit,  Iswarachundra  Vidyasagara  by  FI.  Jane  Harding).  Drane. 

\oung  England  : — I.  :  \  ivian  Grey  (Disraeli).    Johnson,    fx.  net. 
Love  Poems  of  Byron.    Lane.     is.  6d.  net. 

The  Adventures  of  Philip    &c.  (William  Makepeace  Thackeray). 

Macmillan.    y.  6d. 
The  Story  without  an  End  (From  the  German  of  Carove  by  Sarah 

Austin).    Duckworth,    is.  6d.  net. 
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MR.  WM.  HERMANN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

LORD  COLERIDGE 

(Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England). 
Edited  by  ERNEST   HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 
Two  volumes,  with  Portraits.    30s.  net. 
Tiiucs. — "  Lord  Coleridge  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  versatile  and 
brilliant  men  of  his  time,  and  his  character  and  career  are  adequately 
reflected  in  this  most  valuable  biography.' 


THE    PRIVATE    LIVES  OF 

WILLIAM   II.  AND    HIS  CONSORT. 

A  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin.  From  the  Papers  and 
Diaries  extending  over  a  period  beginning  from  188S  to  the  Spring 
1898  of  a  Lady-in-waiting  on  her  Majesty  the  Empress  (Jueen. 
By  HENRY  W.  FISCHER.  10s.net. 


LIFE  AND   LETTERS  AT  BATH  IN 

THE  iSth  CENTURY.  By  A.  BARBEAU.  With  a  Preface  by 
Austin  Dobson.  Price15s.net.  Also  an  edition-de  luxe,  with  extra 
plates,  limited  to  50  copies,  price  £1  2s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  ART  THROUGHOUT 
THE  AGES. 

An  Illustrated  Record  by  S.  REINACH.  From  the  French  by 
Florence  Simmonds.    With  600  miniature  Illustrations,  ios.  net. 

FRENCH  SONGS  OF  OLD  CANADA. 

(Chansons  de  l'Ancienne  France.)  Pictured  by  GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON.  An  exquisite  Album  of  Coloured  Plates,  with  the 
Old  Music,  Folio  Picture  Boards.  Price  31s.  6d.  net.  This  edition 
is  limited  to  350  copies. 


HIS  YOUNG  IMPORTANCE.    By  Ralph 

HAROLD  BRETHERTON,  Author  of  "  The  Child  Mind.''  6s. 


KING  LEOPOLD'S  RULE  IN  AFRICA. 

By  E.  D.  MOREL.    With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    15s.  net. 
Daily  tfeivs. — "At  last  in  this  book  we  have  a  thorough,  complete,  and 
decisive  account  of  the  methods  of  government  applied  in  the  Co  ;go  Free 
State  " 

IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE:  From  the  French 

of  K.  WALISZEWSKI  by  Lady  MARY  LOYD.     14s.  net. 
Daily  Chronicle.  — "  By  far  the  best  book  about  '  Grozny  '  which  has  so 
far  appeared  in  English  ," 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  GREAT  DETECTIVE. 

Incidents  in  the  life  of  JOHN  WILSON  MURRAY.  With 
Portrait  aDd  Facsimiles     10s.  net. 


AFTER  WORK  :  Fragments  from  the  Work- 
shop of  an  Old  Publisher.  By  EDWARD  MARSTON,  F.R.G.S. 
Medium  8vo.  with  24  Full-page  Plates,  10s.  net. 

SEVEN  YEARS'  HARD.  By  Richard  Free. 

A  record  of  pioneering  in  the  East  End.    -i^ar^e  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
British  Weekly.  —  "This  admirably  written  and  sympathetic  narrative 
should  be  studied  by  every  social  worker." 


6s.  each  Novel. 


NEW  FICTION. 


6s.  each  Novel. 


THE  PRODIGAL  SON 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

Liverpool  Post. — "  Hall  Caine  has  returned  with  triumphant  success  to 
the  field  of  his  early  achievements.  He  is  an  unerring  master  of  simple 
human  nature  in  emotional  situations,  and  he  has  never  exemplified  this 
power  more  thrillingly  than  in  '  The  Prodigal  Sod.'  " 


A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  Pigs  in  Clover." 

BACCARAT.  frank  danby. 

With  many  Illustrations  in  Colour. 
A  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "The  Call  of  the  Wild.'' 

THE    SEA  WOLF.  jack  london. 

With  6  Illustrations. 


THE   TRANSGRESSION  OF 

ANDREW   VANE.  g .  w .  carryl. 

THE    EAGLE'S   SHADOW,   j  B  cabell. 

THE   HEART  OF  PENELOPE. 

MRS.   BELL0C  LOWNDES. 

THE  GREY  WORLD.  EYELYN  UNDERHILL. 
ON    ETNA.  NORMA  LORIMER. 

PAM.  BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN. 

1001   INDIAN  NIGHTS. 

SARATH   KUMAR  GHOSH. 

CAPTAIN  AMYAS.  dolf  wyllarde. 

"JENA"  OR  "SEDAN"?  f  .a  .  beyerlein. 
A    LADDER    OF  SWORDS. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  M.P. 

THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND. 

W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM. 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN, 


2i  Bedford  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


you  must  bup  Xmas  Presents. 

THE  BEST  TO  BUY  IS  A  BOOK. 

NEWNES'  THIN    PAPER  CLASSICS. 

These  charming  and  portable  Volumes  are  small  enough  for  the  pocket  (6J  ins.  by 
4  ins.,  and  \  in.  thick),  yet  large  enough  for  the  bookshelf.  Printed  in  large  typ* 
on  a  thin  but  thoroughly  opaque  paper,  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Title- 
page  to  each  Volume  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  and  in  a  dainty  binding,  they 
make  reading  a  real  pleasure. 

Cloth,  3s.  net ;  limp  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net  per  Volume. 
Evelyn's  Diary. 
Lamb's  Works. 
The  Vision  of  Dante. 
Peacock's  Novels. 
Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

2  vols. 

Hawthorne's  New  England  Ro- 
mances. 

Tennyson's  Poems. 

Poems  of  Wordsworth. 

The  Shorter  Works  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor. 

Letters  of  Horace  Walpole. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Mrs.  Browning's  Poems.  2  vols. 

Shakespeare.   3  vols. 

Milton's  Poems. 

Burns'  Poems.  , 
Don  Quixote. 
Bacon's  Works. 
Shelley's  Poems. 
Pepys'  Diary. 
Keats'  Poems. 
Poe's  Tales. 
Marco  Polo's  Travels. 
Captain  Cook's  Voyages. 
Rossetti's  Early  Italian  Poets. 
Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
The  Poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Homer's  Iliads.    Translated  by  George  Chaiman. 
Homer's  Odysseys  and  Shorter  Poems.   Translated  by  Geoici  1  C&i 
Swift's  Journal  to  Stella. 
Ben  Jonson's  Plays  and  Poems. 

St.  James's  Gazette.  —  "  All  the  modern  features  of  handsome  binding,  large  type, 
thin  paper,  and  small  compass  are  seen  at  their  best." 

NEWNES'  ART  LIBRARY. 

A  Series  of  Volumes  Illustrative  of  the  Work  of  Great  Artists. 
Each  Volume  contains  about  sixty-four  full  pages  in  monochrome,  and  a  Frontis- 
piece in  photogravure.    These  are  in  many  cases  made  Irom  works  which  have  not 
previously  been  reproduced.    Each  Volume  also  contains  a  list  of  the  principal 
works  of  the  Artist. 


Botticelli.    By  Richard  Davey. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.   By  A.  L. 

Baldry. 

Constable's    Sketches.     By  Sir 

James  L\  Linton,  R.I. 
Velasquez.    By  A.  L.  Baldry. 
Gozzoli.    Bv  Hui.h  Stokes. 
Raphael.   By  Edgcumbe  Staley. 
Van  Dyck.    By  Hugh  Stokes. 


G.  F.  Watts.    By  Dr.  R.  Pantini. 
Tintoretto.    By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell. 
Paolo  Veronese.    By  Mrs.  Arthur 
Bell. 

Burne-Jor.es.  By  Malcolm  Bell. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes.   By  ArsSne 

Alexandre. 
Titian.    By  Malcolm  Bkll. 


Studio.  — "  Messrs.  Newnes' now  celebrated  series  devoted  to  the  Great  Masters 
.  .  .  excellently  reproduced,  and  apparently  considerable  trouble  has  been  taken  to 
secure  reproductions  of  some  of  the  less  known  and  least  accessible  of  the  painters' 
chief  woiks." 


DRAWINGS  BY  GREAT  ARTISTS. 

These  volumes  contain  about  4S  illustrations  on  a  large  scale.  Many  of  the 
reproductions  are  printed  in  tints  and  mounted  on  a  paper  to  harmonise  with  the 
tints.  The  books  are  bound  in  delicately  tinted  paper  boards  with  vellum  backs. 
The  beautiful  binding  design  is  printed  in  three  colours,    -jto.  7s.  6d.  net  each. 


BURNE-JONES. 

Manchester  Guardian.  — ' 
with  unusual  care." 


ALBRECHT  DURER.  HOLBEIN. 

sure  of  a  welcome.    The  reproductions  are  printed 


THE  APPLIED 


NEWNES'  LIBRARY  OF 
ARTS. 

A  series  of  volumes  for  those  interested  in  the  Applied  Arts  of  the  past,  with  the 
object  of  providing  information  of  really  practical  value  to  collectors  and  students, 
without  perplexing  the  reader  with  unimportant  and  unnecessary  detail.  The  illu>* 
trations  will  be  both  numerous  and  of  the  highest  quality,  and  will  include  some 
subjects  in  colour. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUMES  WILL  BE— 
DUTCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.   By  W.  Pitcairn  Knowxes. 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.    By  Frederick  Fen  v. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  FICTION. 

DIALSTONE  LANE.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  Illus- 

trated  by  Will  Owen.  6s. 
Daily  Graphic.  — "  He  would  be  a  dull  dog  whom  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  failed  to 
amuse  in  '  Dialstone  Lane.'    The  story  has  his  true  and  lively  touch." 
Financial  News. — "Extremely  amusing.'' 

THE   PHOENIX  AND   THE  CARPET.  By 

E.  Nesuit.    With  70  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar.  6s. 

Times. — 11  Full  of  good  and  varied  matter  and  excellently  illustrated." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.--11"  Children  will  lind  1  The  Phccnix  and  the  Carpet ' 
thoroughly  to  thtir  taste." 

Gentlexvoman.  —  "  E.  Xesbit  has  devised  that  most  difficult  of  children's  books  — 
a  good  new  fairy  tale." 

JIM    MORTIMER,  SURGEON. 


Bv    R.  S. 


Warren  Bell.    3s.  6d. 
To-Day.  —  "  A  story  that  grips." 

Nottingham  Guardian. — "A  capital  story  Mr.  Bell  writes  with  vigour,  and 

his  pictures  of  life  in  the  London  slums  are  full  of  material  that  seems  to  have  been 
obtained  at  fiist  hand." 

THE  FARM  OF  THE  DAGGER.    Bv  Eden 

PHILLPOTTS.    3s.  6d. 

Morning  Post. — "Quinton  Honeywell  is  a  perfect  hero,  and  Eve  is  a  sweet 

blossom  of  the  great  moorland  on  which  her  life  is  spent.  Some  of  the  minot 
characters  are  even  more  skilfully  handled  than  the  principals." 

Times. — "  He  knows  and  can  express  the  soul  of  the  moor  as  perhaps  no  other 
writer  can." 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  Limited, 
3  to  12  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Ready  Immediately. 


At  all  Libraries. 


MR.  BARING-GOULD'S  NEW  WORK. 

Size,  large  post  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  gold  and  silver,  blocked, 
art  linen,  6s. 

.In  view  of  the  intense  ignorance  of  the  average  Englishman  as  to  the 
plots  of  the  Operas,  this  work  possesses  an  enhanced  interest. 


Siegfried : 


A  ROMANCE 
Founded  on  WAGNER'S 
OPERAS  "  RHEINGOLD," 

"  SIEGFRIED,"  and 
"  GOrTERDAMMERUNG.' 


S.  BARING=GOULD, 

l'KOFUSELV  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

CHARLES  ROBINSON. 

A  companion  volume  to 
Mr.  E.  F.  BENSON'S 
"  The  Valkyries." 
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THE  FOOLISH  DICTIONARY.  GIDEONWURDZ. 

An  exhausting  work  of  reference  to  uncertain  English  words,  their 
origin,  meaning,  legitimate  and  illegitimate  use,  confused  by  a  few 
pictures  by  WALLACE  GOLDSMITH. 


Messrs.  DEAN'S  Lists  are  full  of  interest.  Ask  your  Bookseller 
to  show  you  the  "Remarque  Series  of  Classics,"  bound  in  chamois, 
16s.  net. 

London:  DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  i6oa  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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THE    SWORDSMAN'S  VICTORY 

By  W.  H.  Pollock. 
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By  W.  E.  Norris. 
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AN  ENGINE-ROOM  AFFAIR.  By 

Arthur  H.  Henderson. 
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By  Andrew  Lang. 


NEW    SERIALS    FOR  1905. 

The  JANUARY  Issue  of  LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE  will  contain  the  Opening 
Chapters  of  Two  New  Serial  Stories.  The  First  is  written  in  Collaboration  by 
WALTER  HERRIES  POLLOCK  and' his  son.  GUV  C.  POLLOCK,  and  is 
entitled  "  HAY  FEVER."  It  is  concerned  with  the  adventures  of  a  much  and 
mstly  respected  stockbroker,  and  is  founded  on  the  known  action  of  a  drug  some- 
times prescribed  (or  hay  fever  ;  but,  naturally,  the  Authors  have  aimed  more  at 
amusement  than  at  scientific  accuracy. 

The  SECOND  SERIAL  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  E.  FRANCIS  (Mrs.  Francis 
Blundell),  and  is  entitled  "  WILD  WHEAT."  It  is  a  rural  romance,  of  which  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Dorset.  It  concerns  the  vicissitudes  which  befell  Peter  Hounsell,  a 
young  yeoman,  in  the  reaping  of  the  crop  sown  by  him  not  in  orthodox  furrows,  but 
in  waste  places. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
JUST  PUBLISHED.    8vo.  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

TRAVEL  PICTURES. 

By  "  ISRAFEL." 

Author  of  "Musical  Fantasies,"  "Ivory,  Apes,  and  Peacocks,"  and 
"A  Little  Beast  Book." 
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London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
and  of  all  Booksellers. 
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PRACTICAL 
AMBULANCE  TABLETS. 

By  SYDNEY  PARTRIDGE,  M.D.  and  M.S.  Edin.,  Examiner  and 
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WHEN  IT 


A  Smart  Story  of  City  Life. 

By  Guy  Thorne 

(Author  of  "  When  it  was  Dark  ") 

and  Leo  Custance. 


WAS  DARK. 

Guy  Thorne. 


4th  Edition. 


Rev.  R.  J.  Cami'Eell  says  :  "A  remarkable  book." 

The  Bishop  of  London  says  :  "A  remarkable  work  of  fiction. 
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C.  Ranger-Gull. 


6s. 
6s. 
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JOHN    OF    GAUNT.     By  S.  Armitage-Smith. 

With  Portraits  and  Maps.  Demy  Svo.  iSs.  net. 
"  The  depth  of  research  displayed  in  this  first  work  by  a  yonng  writer  is  scarcely 
nrore  remarkable  than  the  skill  with  which  the  .results  of  that  research  have  been 
applied.  The  references  we  have  made  to  the  history  of  '  John  of  Gaunt '  and  hi:', 
times  by  no  means  exhaust  the  interest  of  this  remarkable  book.  We  find  here 
equally  bold  and  striking  views  of  the  great  Duke's  domestic  relations  and  bis 
influence  upon  the  civilisation  of  his  age.  The  Appendices  supply  much  curious 
information  and  the  tndex  deserves  special  commendation.  The  book  is  sumptuously 
produced,  and  the  illustrations  are  singularly  appropriate.    On  the  whole,  it  is  not 

perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  no  more  important  work  on  medieval  history  has 

appeared  during  recent  years." — Atlieneeum. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS. 

JBy  Philip  A.  Wii.kins.  Being  an  Account  of  the  520  .Acts  of  Bravery  for 
which  the  Decoration  has  been  awarded,  and  Portrait  of  392  Recipients. 
4to.  21s  net. 

"  Nothing  but  praise  can  be  found  for  this  admirable  volume.  In  it  are  gathered 
together  complete  and  graphic,  but  modtstlv  truthful  and  accurate  accounts  of  the 
-S2o  acts  of  bravery  which  have  earned  the  coveted  cross.  It  is  a  volume  that 
should  find  a  place  in  every  British  home.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  done  his  work  well, 
and  his  volume  distinctly  supplies  a  want." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

INNER  JERUSALEM.    By  A.  Goodrich  Freer, 

Author  of  "  Outer  Isles."  Illustrated.  Demy  Z\o  12s.  6d.  net. 
Miss  Goodrich  Freer  writes  of  Jerusalem  rather  from  the  historical  than  the 
religious  standpoint.  She  describes  the  Jerusalem  of  to-day,  its  various  creeds  and 
races,  its  inner  life,  Jewish,  Moslem,  and  Christian,  all  of  which  she  has  had  un- 
usual opportunities  for  observing  during  a  long  residence  in  the  Holy  City,  devot 'd 
entirely  to  the  study  of  its  life  in  every  aspect,  opportunities  which  her  linguistic 
attainments  have  enabled  her  to  utilise  to  the  utmost. 

LITERARY  PORTRAITS.  By  Charles  Whibley, 

Author  of  '*  A  Book  of  Scoundrels,"  &c.    7s.  td.  net. 
An  original  series  of  Studies  on  Rabe'ais,  Commines,  Casanova,  Urquhart,  and 
several  of  the  famous  Tudor  Translators  (with  one  or  two  E-says  in  a  lighter  vein). 

THE   OLD    ROAD.     By  H.   Belloc,  Author  of 

"  The  Path  to  Rome."    With  numerous  Photoeravures  and  other  Illustrations 
by  William  Hyde.    Maps  and  Plans.  31s.6d.net. 
"  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  describes  with  much  fascination  of  style  his  exploration  of 
the  P.lgrim's  Way  from  Winchester  to  Canterbury." — Standard. 

GREAT    ENGLISHMEN    OF    THE  Six- 
teenth CENTURY.    By  Sidney  Lee,  Litt.D.,  Author  of  "A  Life  of 
William  Shakespeare,"  &c.    Illustrated  with  Pornaits.    Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
11  Mr.  Lee's  biographies  are  solid  and  valuable  pieces  of  work  there  is  fre- 
quent evidence  of  original  work,  and  Mr.  Lee's  somewhat  formal  manner  rises  at 
times  to  a  sort  of  eloquence,  the  more  impressive  from  its  ordinary  severity." 

Prof.  C.  H.  HERfORD,  in  Manchester  Guardian. 

WILLIAM    COBBETT.    A  Study  of  his  Life  as 

shown  in  his  Writings.  By  E.  I.  Carlyle.  Demy  Svo.  illustrated,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

"  We  have  read  this  book  with  real  enjoyment  and  interest.'  —A  thencpum. 
"Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  fascinating  subject,  and  has  written  a  very  interesting 
book. ' ' —  Westminster  Gazette. 

WANDERINGS  IN  THE  GREAT  FORESTS 

OF  BORNEO.  By  Odoardo  BfcCXRi.  Revised  and  Edited  by  F.  H.  H. 
Guillemard,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps.  16s.net. 

THE  DUKES  AND  POETS  OF  FERRARA. 

A  Study  in  the  Politics,  Poetry,  and  Religion  of  the  15th  and  early  16th  cen- 
turies. By  Edmund  G.  Gardner,  Authcr  of  "Dante's  Ten  Heavens"  &c. 
With  numerous  Photogravure  Plates.    Demy  Svo  10-.  net. 

"  A  very  delightful  and  very  valuable  book  the  work  will  be  eagerly  welcomed 

and  earnestly  read  by  many  people." — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE     MODERN     PILGRIMAGE  FROM 

THEOLOGY  TO  RELIGION.    By  R.  L.  Bremner.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MY  SERVICE    IN  THE    INDIAN  ARMY. 

By  General  Sir  J.  Luther  Vaughan.    Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 


MR.  JOHN  FOX'S  NEW  BOOK. 
CHRISTMAS  EVE  ON   LONESOME.  By 

John  Fox,  Author  of  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come."  With 
Coloured  Illustration?.    3s.  6d.  net. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  44  0.  S." 
A  HARVEST  OF  CHAFF.    By  Owen  Seaman, 

Author  of  "  Horrowed  Plumes."    Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

IN  THE  BISHOP'S  CARRIAGE. 

Miriam  Michelson. 
THE  PRISONER  OF  MADEMOISELLE. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
VERANILDA.  George  Gissing. 

PATHS  OF  JUDGMENT. 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick. 
A  JAPANESE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Oxoto  Watanna. 
THE  DIVINE  FIRE.  May  Sinclair. 

THE  BANDOLERO.  Paul  Gwynne. 

A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Limited,  16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 

A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge. 

IN  TEN  VOLUMES.    Imp.  8vo.  cloth,  £5  ;  half-morocco,  £7  10s. 

Booksellers  allow  the  usual  Discount  off  above  Prices. 


REVISED 
TO  1904. 


THIS    INDISPENSABLE  WORK 

is  referred  to  in  T.P.'s  Weekly  as 
"  The  best  Encyclopaedia  in  the  lan- 
guage.   It  is  a  miracle  of  accuracy,  of 
fulness,  and  of  cheapness." 


Chambers's  Cyclopaedia 
of  English  Literature* 

Edited  by  DAVID   PATRICK,  LL.D. 

IN    THREE  VOLUMES. 

Imp.  Svo.  cloth,  £1   lis.  6d.  net  ;    half-morocco,  £2  5s.  net. 

Illustrated  with  nearly  Three  Hundred  Portraits. 

Dr.  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLE,  writing  in  the  British  Weekly,  says:  "Dr. 

Patrick  has  achieved  a  magnificent  triumph.    The  book  is  simply  astonishing  

It  raises  the  whole  standard  of  literary  history  among  us." 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  FOR 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Charmingly  Illustrated  and  Artistically  Bound. 
6s. 

The  Pedlar's  Pack.    By  Mrs.  Alfred  Baldwin. 

A  Series  of  Kairy  Stories.  With  Nine  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Chas. 
Peaks,  Punch  Artist. 

5s. 

Hazard  and  Heroism.   Stories  told  by  G.  A. 

Henty,  Lolis  Tracv,  &c. 

Glyn  Severn's  School-days.   By  G.  M.  Fenn. 

With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Chas.  Pears. 

Brought  to  Heel.     By  Kent  Carr.    A  School 

Story  of  engrossing  interest. 

3s.  6d. 

"Viva  Christina."    By  Edith  E.  Cowper.  The 

Adventures  of  a  young  Scot  with  the  British  Legion. 

A  School  Champion.   By  Ramond  Jacberns. 

A  Girl's  School  Story. 

3s.  6d. 

That   Awful    Little   Brother.       By  May 

Baldwin. 

The  Blue  Baby.   By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illus- 
trated by  Lewis  Bal  mier.   Uniform  with  1;  Hoodie." 

2s.  6d. 

Careless  Jane,  and   Other  Tales.  By 

Katharine  Pyle.    Children's  Rhymes  Illustrated. 

A    Bunch    Of  Keys.     By  Margaret  Johnson. 

Illustrated  by  Jessie  Wai.cot.  A  Series  of  Mories  in  which  Pictures  are 
introduced  instead  of  certain  of  the  word-.  :  the  idea  being  for  the  children  to 
supply  the  missing  words  as  they  read. 

Is.  6d. 

Elsie's  Magician.   By  Fred  Whishaw. 

"  A  captivating  little  tale." — Tt-Day. 


L.  T.  MEADE'S  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS. 
6s.   THE  GIRLS  OF  MRS.  PRITCHARD'S  SCHOOL.  With 

Ten  Illustrations  by  Lewis  Baumer. 

5s.    A   MODERN    TOMBOY.     With    Eight    Illustrations  by 
Chas.  Pears. 

3s.  6d.   PETRONELLA  ;  and  The  Coming  of  Polly.  With 

Six  Illustrations  by  W.  Rainey. 


BUSTER  BROWNj  AND  HIS  RESOLUTIONS. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Buster  "  having  carried  out  his  resolve  to  make  Americans  laugh  has  now  come 
over  to  experiment  on  the  British  Public.    He  is  succeeding  all  along  the  line. 

THE  NEW  ADVENTURES  OF  FOXY  GRANDPA. 

3s.  6d.  net. 
A  Humorous  Coloured  Picture  Book. 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS  OF  H.K.H.  THE  DUKE 
OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.  (deceased). 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBV,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  28,  by  order  of  the  Executors,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  the  COLLECTION  of  ENG  RAVINGS  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
DUKE  Of  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  &c.  (deceased),  comprising  por- 
traits and  fancy  subjects  by  f .  Bartolozzi,  P.  W.  Tomkins,  and  others,  English  and 
foreign  views,  fancy  subjects  by  masters  of  the  French  schools,  portraits  by  French 
engravers,  mezzotints  by  English  engravers,  collections  of  engravings  in  volumes, 
an  extensive  collection  of  drawings  by  old  masters  in  three  large  volumes,  fitc. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


A  PORTION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  FRANCIS  LYONS,  ESQ. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBV,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  November  20,  and  Following  Day,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS  comprising  a  portion  of 
the  Library  of  FRANCIS  LYONS,  Esq.,  of  Cork,  containing  the .  Writings 
of  Dickens :  Sir  Walter  Scott,  74  vols.  :  Johnson's  British  Poets,  75  vols.  ; 
Books  of  Prints  and  Costume  ;  the  Writings  of  Macaulay,  Grote,  Clarendon, 
Gibbon,  Lord  Mahon,  Hallam,  Prescott,  Milman,  «\:c.  :  Carlyle's  Works,  Library 
Edition,  34  vols.  ;  Memoires  relatifs  a  la  Revolution  FranCalse,  56  vols,  ;  Guizot, 
Memoires  relatifs  a  l'Histoire  de  France,  31  vols.  :  Petitot  Collection,  130  vols.  ; 
Niel,  Portraits  des  Personnages  Francaise,  2  vols.  :  Gavard,  Galeries  Historiques, 
19  vols.  ;  Collection  Complete  des  Tableaux-  Historiques  de  la  Revolution  Fran- 
caise, with  the  Plates  in  two  states,  and  the  Orieinal  Drawing  by  Fragonard  of  the 
frontispiece  to  the  first  volume:  and  OTHER  PROPERTIES,  including  the 
Original  Proofs  of  Tennyson's  Hands  all  Round,  Britons  <imrd  your  Own,  and 
Suggested  by  Reading  an  Article  in  the  Newspaper  ;  Early  Printed  Books,  and 
Specimens  ot  Continental  Typography  and  Engraving  ;  Portraits  and  Books  of 
Prints  ;  Works  relating  to  America,  Voyages  and  Travel,  Ray  Society,  Serial  Pub- 
lications. Ackermann's  Repository  of  Arts,  40  vols.,  Extra-Illustrated  Books, 
Pyne's  Royal  Residences,  3  vols. 


May  be  viewed  two  days  prior. 


Catalogues  may  be  had. 


NEWLY  PUBLISHED. 
Price  3/6  net. 

The  Chapel  on  the  Hill: 

A  SEASIDE  IDYLL. 

ALFRED  PRETOR, 

Author  of  "  Ronald  and  I." 

"  Will  be  read  with  genuine  delight.'' — Scotsman. 

"  Our  author  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  re-existence  of  animals." 

Weymouth  Journal. 
"  A  clever  romance.    We  cordially  recommend  the  book."'  . 

Liverpool  Mercury. 

Cambridge  :  DEIGHTON  BELL  &  CO.    London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 
K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P  (deceased). 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBV,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  December  2,  and  Following  Day,  by  order  of  the 
Executors,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  the  LIBRARY  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  &c  (deceased),  comprising  books 
of  military  and  civil  costumes,  fine  art  galleries  and  books  of  prints,  extra-illustrated 
books,  military  history  and  regimental  record.-.,  collected  works  of  English  and 
foreign  classic  authors,  large  collections  of  pamphlets  and  plays,  various  works  in 
theology,  biography,  history,  poetry,  &c.  ;  many  finely  bound. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC- 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

/^HRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— BOOKS  at  3d.  to  gd. 

IN  THE  SHILLING  DISCOUNT.  Just  issued,  and  sent  post  free  on 
application,  a  Catalogue  of  Books,  many  illustrated  and  in  handsome  bindings,  from 
the  published  price  of  which  the  above  liberal  discount  is  allowed. — GILBERT  & 
FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

A*  WANTED,  a  COPV  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

V  V        for  MAY  4,   1895.       Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

BOOKS. 

Largest  Stock  in  London  of 
PUBLISHERS'    REMAINDER  STOCKS. 

A 11  in  perfecily  new  condition  as  originally  published,  but  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
DECEMBER  SUPPLEMENTARY  CATALOGUE  JUST  READY. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER    AND    DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 

265  High  Holborn,  London. 

The  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of  the  ART  JOURNAL 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d.  ;  or  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5S. 
THE 

ART  ANNUAL,  1904, 

consisting  of  the  LIFE  and  WORK  of 

G.    H.   BOUGHTON,    R.A.    p  &  0 

By  A.  L.  BALDRY. 

AYith  nearly  60  Illustrations, 
Including  2  Full-page  Photogravures  and  2  Full-page  Plates  in  Colour. 

London:  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  7  City  Garden  Row,  City  Road. 
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HPHE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 

JL  Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  ann  others. 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXHILL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 

ROEDEAN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  BRIGHTON. 
A  Founder's  Scholarship  will  be  competed  for  in  June,  1005.  The  value 
is  such  as  to  reduce  all  expenses  for  board,  laundry  and  tuition,  10  ^30  a  year. — 
For  particulars  apply  to  Miss  Wkaith,  Roedean  School,  Brighton. 

PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Special  Articles : 
THE  NAPOLEONIC  FIFTH  ACT. 
EVOLUTIONS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 
Illustrated  by  A.  Carruthers  Gould. 

PUBLIC  OPINION.  2d.  weekly. 

Offices:  6  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2^  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  ^100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  Oeneral  Banking  Business  transacted. 
Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

r  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L-    above  COLONIES,   calling  at  PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES.  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 
.,  I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  i  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  iS  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES.  

Pa  f\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  &  O.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN.  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STKAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


P«     S\     CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
,    &    U,  ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars, 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 
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CAUTION  ! 

GENUINE  CHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOZA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C. 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 


N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 


APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

J      FRANCIS     BURDETT    THOMAS  MONEY 

i  COUTI'S,  of  White's  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  Esquire,  do  hereby 
give  notice  that  I  have  assumed  and  intend  upon  all  occasions  and  at  all  times  to 
sign  and  use  and  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  FRANCIS  COUTTS  only 
in  lieu  of  and  substitution  for  my  present  name  of  Francis  Burdett  Thomas  Money 
Coutts.  In  testimony  whereof  I  do  hereby  sign  and  subscribe  myself  by  such  my 
-intended  future  name. 

Dated  this  23rd  day  of  November,  1904. 
Witness  FRANCIS  COUTTS. 

C.  E.  Kyles,  17  Balfern  Grove,  Chiswick,  Writer. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS, 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G  S. 

"  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank 
Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition,  so  well 
got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs.'  " 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.-' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


"Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book.'' — Times. 
"  Particularly  good."  —  Academy. 

4th  Edition,  Revised, 

hi- 

24  Maps  and  Plans. 
60  Illustrations. 
"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


LONDON 

a  urn  By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
MFVU       E   T  COOK,  M.A. 

ENVIRONS. 


60  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Ilius.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards, 
Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth, 
Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawllsh,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles, 
St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Mine- 
head,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod  Wells,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth, 
Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccleth,  Pwllheli,  Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1  -  each. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.     London  :  SIMPKIN'S. 
Paris  &  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.— Beautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  &c,  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany.  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece. 
Turkey,  Palestine,  Egvpt,  also  English  Lakes  and  North  Wales,  is.  and  2s, 
List  post  free.— Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen 


FREDERICK  HOTELS. 


The  sixth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Frederick  Hotels,  Limited,  was  held 
on  Thursday,  at  the  Hotel  f'.reat  Central,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Colonel  F.  G.  Oldham. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  L.  W.  Slade)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  losses  the  Company  had  sustained  through  the 
deaths  of  Sir  John  Blundell  Maple  and  Mr.  F.  Gordon.  Turning  now  to  the 
accounts  of  the  past  year,  he  ihought  it  would  be  acknowledged  that  if  they  took 
into  consideration  the  depression  in  all  kinds  of  business  during  the  whole  year, 
which  had  caused  such  a  la<;k  of  ready  money,  the  result  of  the  past  year's  working 
was  not  at  all  unsatisfactory,  and  if  they  looked  closely  into  the  details  of  the  accounts 
they  would  find  that  the  position  is  even  better  than  it  at  first  sight  appeared.  The 
total  business  done  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  was  ,6322,454,  as  compared 
with  ,£323,231  for  the  previous  year,  which  showed  a  falling  off  of  only  .£777,  a 
hardly  perceptible  difference  in  the  comparison  of  such  large  figures.  On  the-  other 
hand,  the  cost  of  wines,  spirits,  &c,  consumed  in  the  year  was  .£3,592  less  than  in 
the  previous  year,  and  the  working  expenses  for  wages,  salaries,  &c,  show  a  de- 
crease of  about  ^2,000.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  a  large  sum  — namely, 
£'9.573— had  been  expended  out  of  revenue  on  repairs  and  maintenance,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sum  of  ,£1,455,  which  was  charged  to  this  head  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1903,  had  not  been  taken  as  a  set-off  against  the  expenditure  of  the  past 
year,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  allowed  the  whole  burden  to  fall  upon  the 
revenue  lor  the  year  in  question.  They  would,  no  doubt,  have  noticed  in  the 
report  that  .£4, £63  had  been  carried  forward  in  19C4,  as  compared  with  ^1,360 
carried  forward  in  1903,  and,  bearing  in  mind  what  he  had  just  said  in  regard 
to  the  abnormally  large  charges  made  against  revenue  during  the  past  year, 
they  would  see  in  a  moment  that  they  could  have  made  a  distribution  on  the  pre- 
ferred shares,  as  was  done  last  year  ;  but  the  directors  did  not  think  it  was  prudent 
to  do  so  until  they  could  see  how  the  increased  competition  in  hotel  business 
generally  was  likely  tol  affect  them,  and  until  trade  conditions  had  actually  taken 
a  more  favourable  turn.  He  denied  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  directors' 
fees,  which  in  1903  amounted  to  ^3,750,  whereas  in  1904  they  were  .£2,511.  With 
regard  to  the  hotels  themselves,  they  were  still  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  Government  works  would  be  completed  at  Dover,  and  when  the  Burlington 
Hotel  will  be  able  to  earn'considerably  more  than  it  does  at  present.  The  Wharn- 
cliffe  Rooms  at  the  Great  Central  had  continued  to  earn  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  and  to  justify  the  expenditure  incurred  upon  them,  and  he  thought  that  the 
excellent  catering  always  obtainable  in  those  rooms  was  now  fully  appreciated  by 
visitors.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  bookings  for  dinners  and  entertainments  of 
different  descriptions  for  the  coming  season  were  quite  satisfactory.  To  sum  up  the 
present  position  in  a  few  words,  he  might  say  that  last  year  they  earned,  roughly, 
^5,000  more  than  they  did  the  year  before,  and  had  expended  the  bulk  of  it 
in  improving  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of  the  hotels.  He  hoped  that  when  they 
met  again  in  1905  the  directors  would  be  able  lo  lay  before  them  a  condition 
of  affairs  even  more  favourable  than  at  present.  He  then  moved:  "That 
the  directors'  report  and  the  annual  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1904,  be  approved  and  adopted." 

Mr.  George  Cooke  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  staff  and  the  chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


V   ?  V 

•         •  • 


Do  you  Hunt  ? 

Do  you  Shoot  ? 

Do  you  Fish  ? 

Do  you  Motor  ? 

Do  you  go  Racing  ? 

Do  you  go  in  for  Gardening  ? 
Do  you  play  Bridge  ? 

Do  you  solve  Acrostics  ? 

Do  you  care  for  Country  Topics  ? 

If  you  do  any  of  these  things  and  like  reading  about 
them  in  a  thoroughly  up-to-date,  beautifully  illustrated 
Journal,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  at 
once  secure  a  copy  of 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


Or  post  free  6.Jd.  from  the  Publishers, 

LAND  AND  WATER  ILLUSTRATED, 

12  and  13  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  VV.C. 
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MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS.    Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  New  Books 


MEMORIALS  OF  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES. 

By  G.  B.-T. 

With  45  Photogravures  and  other  Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  Svo. 
 Printed  on  Hand-made  Paper.    30s.  net. 

MAURICE   HEWLETT'S  NEW  BOOK 

THE  ROAD  IN  TUSCANY:  a  Commentary. 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT.  With  over  200  Illustrations  by 
JOSEPH  PENXELL.    In  2  vols,  extra  crown  Svo.  2is.  net. 

STEPHEN  PHILLIPSS  NEWBOOlT 
THE  SIN  OF  DAVID:  a  Poetical  Drama. 

By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

TIMES— \  The  Wank  ver.e  is  again  full  of  the  rich  harmonies  and  state'y 
mov.menis  which  filled  us  with  wonder  when  '  Marpessa  '  appeared;  the  same 
sell-restraint,  refusing  to  divipate  interest  in  episodes,  which  gave  'Herod'  its 
dramatic  unity  is  seen  again  here,  and  Mr.  Phillips  shows  once  more  in  what 
masterly  fashion  he  can  . interpret  the  beatings  of  the  human  bird  against  its  cage. 
 We  are  still  his  admiring  debtors." 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

GROVE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND 
MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND,  M.A.    In  5  vols.  Svo. 
Vol.  I.,  A-E,  21s.  net. 

Twenty-five  years  haz  ing  passed  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  standard  Dictionary,  the  Publishers  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  for  bringing  it  thoroughly  tip  to  date.  New  Composers, 
Artists,  and  Subjects  had  to  be  taken  into  account;  omissions  and  errors 
to  be  made  good ;  and  the  whole  work  to  be  reconsidered  both  as  to  plan 
and  execution.  The  revision  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Fuller  Maiiland, 
who  had  already  edited  the  Appendix  to  the  original  Dictionary  under 
Sir  George  Grove's  supervision.  The  New  Edition  will  ex/end  to  five 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  now  ready,  while  the  remainder  will  be 
issued  at  intervals  of  a  year,  so  that  the  publication  will  be  complete  bv 
the  end  of  1908. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FLEET  STREET. 

Being  the  Life  and  Recollections  of  Sir  JOHN  R. 

ROBINSON.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  FREDERICK  MOV 
THOMAS.    With  Portrait.  Svo.14s.net. 

World.— "  A  book  which  is  not  only  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  notable  career  and 
personality,  but  abo  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining  budget  „f  recollections  of 
public  men  and  affairs  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

VOLL'ME  I.  NOW  READY. 

DIARY  AND   LETTERS  OF 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  (1778-1840). 

As  Edited  by  her  Niece,  CHARLOTTE  BARRETT.    With  Preface 
and  Notes  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Sketches.    In  6  vols. 
Vol.  L  1778  to  June  17S1.    Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Vol  VII.    NOW  READY. 

The  Cambridge  Natural  History. 

Vol.  VII.-FISHES,  &c. 

HEMICHOROATA.  By  S.  F.  HARMER,  Sc.D..  F.R.S.  ASCIDIANS 
and  AMPHIOXUS.  By  \V.  A.  HERDMAN,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  FISHES 
(exclusive  of  the  Systematic  Account  of  Teleosui).  By  T.  W.  BRIDGE, 
Sc.D.,  F.R.S.     FISHES  (Systematic  Account  of  Teleostei).     Bv  G.  A 

 BOULENGER,  F.R.S.  Illustrated.  Medium8vo.17s.net. 

FAMOUS  FIGHTERS  OF  THE  FLEET. 

Glimpses  through  the  Cannon  Smoke  in  the  Days  of  the  Old  Navv. 

By  EDWARD_FRASER.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

English    Men  Of  Action.— New  Volume. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.    By  Sir  Rennell 

RODD.    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  3vo.  2s.  6d. 

Eversley  Series.— New  Vol. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL.     By  John  Morley. 

Globe  8vo.  4s.  net.   [Tuesday. 

By  the  late  LAFCADIO  HE  ARM. 

JAPAN  :  an  Attempt  at  Interpretation. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  8s.  6d.  net. 
CHRISTMAS   (DECEMBER)   NUMBERS   NO  W  TRIBADY. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.       Price  is.  nd. 
The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  contains :  - 
EIGHT  ILLUSTRATION'S  IN  FULL  COLOUR. 
SEVERAL  PAGES  OF  PICTURES  IN  TINT.       FIVE  X.MAS  STORIES. 
A  New  Serial  bv  the  Author  of 

"  MRS.  WIOQS  OF  THE   CABBAGE  PATCH." 

SANDY.    By  Alice  Hecan  Rice. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  rmd  Articles  of  General  Interest. 
Also  Ready.    Vol.  XLVL,  May  to  October.    Price  10s.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is.    The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  contains  :- 
QUEEN  ZIXI  OF   IX;  OR,  THE  STORV  OF  THE  MAGIC  CLOAK. 

Serial  Srory.    By  L.  h  ran k  Balm. 
THE  LOCKING-IN  OF  LISBETH.    Story.    By  Temple  Bailey. 
THE  FOX  WHO  KNEW  ALL  ABOUT  TRAPS.   Story.   By  Dane  Coolidge. 
AS  OLD-TIME  CALIFORNIA  BURGLAR.    Story.    By  Joaquin  Miller. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


NOW   READY,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS' 

THE     RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR: 
UP  TO  LI  AO  YANG. 

^«7-Tv  C?"FN-  sometime  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle. 
W  tth  a  large  number  o'  Striking  and  Original  Illustrations  and  numerous 
Maps.    Demy  Svo.  15s.  net. 
Morning  Post.— '•  Mr.  Cowen  puts  things  which  we  have  all  understood  rather 
vaguely  in  a  telling  and  direct  fashion.    He  has  evidently  taken  the  greatest  care 
to  collate  his  facls,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  have  a  most  enthralling  and 
connnected  narrative  of  the  naval  operations  round  Port  Aithur,  enriched  with 
small  but  convincing  details  such  as  could  only  have  been  related  by  eye-witnesses. 
His  dcscripiion  of  the  Yalu  battle  is  spirited,  ana  his  accounts  ot  Kinchow  and 
Nanshan  are  quite  the  best  we  have  seen." 


THE    REMINISCENCES  OF 

SIR  HENRY  HAWKINS 

(BARON  BRAMPTON). 
In  2  vols.  30s.  net. 

A   BOOK   FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

GHOST   STORIES   OF  AN 
ANTIQUARY. 

By  M.  R.  JAMES,  Litt.D.,  Director  of  the  Fiizwilliam  Mussum,  Cambridge. 
Bound  in  Art  canvas,  t\ 

EDWARD  AND  PAMELA  FITZGERALD. 

Being  s  ime  Account  of  their  Lives,  compiled  from  the  Letters  of  those  who  knew 
them.  By  Gerald  Campbell.  Demy  8vo.  with  numerous  portraits,  12s.  6d.. 
net. 

Pall  .Mall  Gazette. — "When  all  is  said  and  done,  one's  passionate  intetest  in 
such  a  book  as  this  gathers  about  Lord  Edward  himself,  the  neloved,  immoi  tally 
young  and  gay,  gentle  and  chivalrous,  the  Beloved,  for  all  time.'' 

MY    SPORTING    HOLIDAYS.    By  Sir  Henry 

Seton-Karr,  C.M.G.,  M.P.     Demy  8vo.  with  numeious  Illustrations. 
12s.  6d.  net. 
I II  list  rated  London  Nev. 
entertaining  and  instructive. 


-"  Sir  Henry's  budget  of  reminiscences  is  both. 


THE  WHITE  MAN  IN  NIGERIA.    By  G.  D. 

Hazzleoine,  for  some  time  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Frederick  Lugard.  With 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Demy  8vo.  ics.  6d  net. 
Truth. — "Singularly  interesting  and  instructive.     Really,  every  merchant  in 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  ought  to  read  Chapter  IX." 

World. — "  Mr.  Ha/zledine  may  be  complimented  on  scoring  a  genuine  success 
in  '  The  While  Man  in  Nigeria.'  " 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THREE  ROLLING-STONES  IN  JAPAN." 

SUNSHINE       AND      SENTIMENT  IN 

PORTUGAL.    By  Gilbert  Watson.     With    Original  lllust  ations  from 
Drawings  by  Gilbert  James.    Demy  Svo.  i»s.  6d.  net. 
Field, — "Neither  a  book  of  travel  nor  a  novel,  but  a  delightful  blending  of 
the  two." 

PAGES    FROM     A    COUNTRY  DIARY. 

By  Percival  So.mers.     Large  crown  8vo.  with  Pbotogra\  ure  Illustrations., 

7&  6d. 

World. — "  Mr.  Somers'  inimitable,  genial  manner  is  so  efTeci  ive  that  the  reader 
is  continually  delighted,  whether  he  is  reading  of  a  1  jcal  steeplechase  or  how  the 
author  basketed  some  fine  trout  with  the  help  of  a  phantom  minnow  when  he  was  out 
with  a  party  of  dry  l1y  fishermen." 

ENGLISH   ESTATE  FORESTRY.    By  A.  C. 

Forbes,  lately  Forester  on  the  Maiquis  of  Bath'*  Longleat  Estate.  With 
Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
/•'/(•/(/-"We  believe  that  it  will  be  regarded  generally  as  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  country  house  library." 

STUDIES    IN    VIRGIL.      By   T    R.  Glover, 

Author  of  "  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century."     Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net 

JERUSALEM       UNDER       THE  HIGH 

PRIESTS.  Five  Lectures  on  the  Period  between  Neherniah  and  the  New 
Testament.  By  Edwvx  R.  Bevan,  Author  of  *'Th^  House  of  Seleuctb." 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  od. 

ECONOMIC  METHOD  AND  ECONOMIC 

FALLACIES.  By  W.  W.  Carlile,  M.A..  Author  of  "The  Evolution  of 
Modern  Money."    Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  SYNOPTIC  RECORD. 

By  the  Rev.  Hugh  BOSANQUET  and  R.  A.  Wenham.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 
THE    CELESTIAL    SURGEON.     By  F.  F. 

Montresor,  Author  of  "Into  the  Highways  ar.d  Hedges,"  "At  the  Cross 
Roads,"  &c. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "The  book  is  noteworthy  for  its  characterisation  and  main- 
tains the  author's  reputation." 

THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  WALL.    By  M.  E_ 

Coleridge,  Author  of  "  The  King  with  Two  Faces." 
Spectator. — "  A  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Coleridge  is  an  event  the 
pleasure  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  comparative  rarity  cf  its  occurrence.    All  who 
are  able  to  emancipate  themselves  sufficiently  from  the  tyianny  of  circumstance 
can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  the  charm  of  this  delicately  fantastic  melodrama." 

THE     RAMBLING    RECTOR.     By  Eleanor 

Alexander,  Author  of  "  Lady  Anne's  Walk." 
Manchester  Guardian. — "In   'The   Rambling   Rector'  one   finds   the  same 
delicate  humour,  imagination,  and  sentiment  which  distinguished  '  Lady  AnneV 
Walk.'  " 

PETER'S  PEDIGREE.    By  Dorothea  Conyers, 

Author  of  'The  Boy,  Some  Horses,  and  a  Girl."  Illustrated  by  Nora  K. 
Shelley. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  and  43  Maddox.Street,  W. 
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W ?  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday  General  Nogi  gained 
his  most  considerable  success  since  the  siege  proper 
began.  After  seven  assaults  the  Japanese,  attacking 
both  the  south-west  and  north-east  angle  simulta- 
neously, took  possession  of  203  Metre  Hill,  a  point 
of  advantage  which  they  took  but  were  again  driven 
back  from  as  long  ago  as  20  September.  This  time 
an  attempt  at  recapture  has  been  unsuccessful.  The 
victory  gives  them  command  of  the  harbour  of  Port 
Arthur.  They  are  also  in  possession  of  the  glacis 
and  counterscarps,  together  with  the  works  near  them, 
of  the  forts  on  Sung-shu-shan.  The  Russian  ships  in 
the  harbour  must  be  doomed  if  the  Japanese  hold  the 
hill,  and  the  position  of  the  inner  defences  will 
be  almost  intolerable.  According  to  official  figures  first 
published  this  week  the  Japanese  had  over  14,000 
casualties  during  one  week's  fighting  at  the  end  of 
August.  These  successive  attacks  on  Metre  Hill  must 
have  been  proportionately  costly  to  the  Japanese,  and 
an  account,  terrible  in  its  brevity,  is  given  of  the  | 
Russian  dead  found  on  the  eastern  slopes. 

On  the  Sha-ho  there  has  been  some  skirmishing  of 
which  General  Kuropatkin  and  Marshal  Oyama  give 
diametrically  opposite  versions,  but  whichever  is  right 
the  general  situation  remains  unchanged.  The  Japanese 
main  army  is  estimated  at  eight  divisions  and  six 
brigades  of  infantry,  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry. 
There  are,  in  addition,  infantry  brigades  at  Liau-yang, 
Ventai,  and  Sin-han-chen,  respectively,  so  that  their 
total  strength,  including  artillery  and  other  troops, 
must  amount  to  about  300,000  men.  Their  left  appears 
to  be  across  the  Hun-ho  to  the  north,  but,  as  the  river 
is  frozen,  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  obstacle.  The  severity 
of  the  cold  has  completely  changed  the  tactical  situa- 
tion. The  snow,  which  has  lately  fallen,  has,  appa- 
rently, melted,  and  the  roads  should  now  be  in  a  good 
state  for  wheeled  transport. 

The  Baltic  fleet  goes  on  its  way  slowly  but  without 
encountering  many  of  the  difficulties  that  were  antici- 
pated. The  principal  section  passed  the  Suez  Canal 
last  Saturday  and  perfect  correctness  was  observed  in 


the  many  delicate  questions  of  neutrality  involved.  The 
second  division  is  on  the  way  to  the  Cape ;  and  on 
the  same  day  that  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  left  the  Canal 
another  small  detachment,  including  at  least  two 
cruisers  from  the  Baltic,  was  sighted  off  Dover  ;  the 
appearance  of  these  laggard  ships,  as  well  as  the 
slow  progress  of  the  other  divisions,  makes  it  certain 
that  the  complete  fleet  cannot  collect  in  Far  Eastern 
waters  for  some  months  yet  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
voyage  has  done  something  to  quiet  the  ridicule 
which  accompanied  the  start.  In  spite  of  all  its 
deficiencies  and  difficulties  the  fleet  may  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  How  it  has  coaled  is  to  some  extent  a 
conundrum.  The  report  from  Tokio  that  the  Japanese 
were  irritated  at  the  extent  to  which  Welsh  coal  has 
been  supplied  to  the  fleet  was  it  seems  wholly  un- 
authorised ;  and  the  Japanese,  who  have  themselves 
purchased  much  Welsh  coal  during  the  war,  are  not 
the  people  to  make  such  a  demurrer.  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  reminder  of  the  risk  that  its  supply  entails  is 
all  that  can  be  desired  of  the  Government. 

Except  for  the  slowness  of  operation  the  commission 
of  inquiry,  of  which  the  constitution  and  terms  of 
reference  were  published  on  Monday,  is  wholly  satis- 
factory. Even  that  part  of  the  Russian  press  which 
was  outraged  at  the  suggestion  that  the  commission 
should  assess  the  culpability  of  Russian  officers  is 
assuaged  by  the  freedom  given  to  the  commission 
to  pillory  any  person  of  any  nationality.  The  terms, 
it  is  to  be  noticed,  are  precisely  those  given  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  in  the  speech  which  was  so  severely  criti- 
cised in  Russia.  The  appointment  of  the  fifth  com- 
missioner— arbitration  being  what  it  is — is  the  most  vital 
point  in  the  constitution,  and  has  been  very  judiciously 
settled.  In  the  event  of  the  four  commissioners  from 
the  navies  of  Russia,  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States  being  unable  to  agree  on  a  chairman,  as  they 
certainly  will  fail  to  agree,  the  selection  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  than  whom  we  could  not 
desire  a  more  impartial  referee.  The  commission  is 
to  meet  in  Paris,  its  decisions,  which  are  to  be  signed 
by  all  the  commissioners,  are  to  depend  on  a  majority 
of  voters  and  Russia  and  Britain  are  to  put  all  the 
evidence  at  their  disposal  before  the  commission. 

Though  the  agreement  is  signed,  there  must  still  be 
some  delay  before  the  commission  meets.  Admiral 
Fournier,  the  French  representative,  is  now  inspecting 
forts  in  Algeria,  the  American  representative  has  yet  to 
arrive,  and  there  must  be  further  delay,  after  the  four 
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commissioners  reach  Paris,  before  the  chairman  arrives. 
The  quality  of  the  commission  sh6uld  justify  the  inter- 
national reputation  of  naval  men.  Admiral  Kaznakoff, 
remarkable  as  a  linguist  even  among  Russians,  is  the 
Russian  representative.  As  England's  commissioner  we 
cannot  imagine  a  man  more  free  from  prejudice  or  of  a 
more  simple  and  direct  judgment  than  Admiral  Beaumont ; 
and  Admiral  Fournier  has  somewhat  the  same  reputa- 
tion in  France.  Of  Rear-Admiral  Davis  not  much  has 
been  heard,  which  is  generally  a  good  sign  in  America  ; 
and  it  is  entirely  to  the  good  that  the  President  has  not, 
as  was  first  rumoured,  appointed  that  once  popular 
pet,  Admiral  Dewey,  the  bouncing  hero  of  Manila. 

The  press  in  France  and  in  England  continues  to 
"jump  the  centuries"  in  discussing  the  meeting  of  the 
Zemstvos  in  S.  Petersburg.  The  gathering  was  per- 
haps historic  in  the  sense  that  it  was  more  widely 
representative  of  Russian  public  opinion  than  previous 
assemblies.  It  may  be  prophesied  of  it  that  it  will  per- 
ceptibly advance  the  progress  of  certain  social  reforms, 
especially  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But  the 
programme  was  a  paper  programme  in  many  respects. 
The  delegates  were  not  officially  received,  even  by  Prince 
Mirski,  and  made  no  insistent  demand  for  attention  sug- 
gestive of  any  revolutionary  hopes.  There  is  no  proof 
that  sympathy  with  their  desires  will  extend  to  the 
Russian  executive  ;  and  it  is  quite  foolish  to  presume 
that  the  meeting  had  in  it  even  the  germ  of  parlia- 
mentary government.  The  Zemstvos,  whatever  is 
thought  in  Paris,  held  no  tennis  court  assembly.  Russia 
is  too  Eastern,  too  slow,  and  it  may  be  too  wise  to  be 
likely  to  suffer  any  political  catastrophe  just  yet;  and 
the  Russian  people  are  enough  patriot  to  await  other 
occasions  than  a  national  war  for  engineering  their 
liberties. 

There  is  no  mystery  or  menace  about  the  Mission 
which  has  started  this  week  from  Peshawar  for  Kabul. 
It  is  no  more  than  the  accomplishment  of  a  mutual 
wish  to  confirm  with  the  present  ruler  the  friendly 
relations  which  existed  with  his  predecessor  and  to 
discuss  some  outstanding  questions.  Since  Habibulla 
succeeded  his  father  three  years  ago  he  has  been  con- 
stantly occupied  in  strengthening  his  position  and 
consolidating  his  forces  against  possible  foes  from 
within  or  without.  When  Abdur  Rahman  was  placed 
on  the  throne  in  1880  his  arrangements  with  the  British 
Government  were  not  embodied  in  a  formal  treaty  but 
expressed  by  interchange  of  letters.  They  were  further 
confirmed  in  communication  with  Lord  Ripon  in  1883 
and  Lord  Dufferin  in  1885.  The  Durand  agreement  of 
1893,  if  it  was  a  treaty,  has  not  been  published.  As  these 
various  understandings  were  of  a  personal  character,  it 
has  been  necessary  since  his  death  that  they  should  be 
renewed  with  the  present  Amir.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  Habibulla  has  not  received  the  annual  grant 
of  eighteen  lakhs  which  the  Indian  Government  paid 
to  Abdur  Rahman.  He  does  not  even  yet  feel  it  safe  to 
be  absent  from  his  own  country  and  the  negotiations 
must  therefore  be  conducted  in  Kabul.  His  eldest  son 
will  pay  a  return  visit  to  the  Viceroy  in  India. 

Other  changes  too  have  occurred  since  the  relations 
with  the  late  Amir  were  defined.  During  the  South 
African  war  Russia  withdrew  her  old  understanding  not 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan.  Moreover 
she  has  lately  carried  a  second  strategic  railway  down 
to  the  Afghan  frontier  which  she  now  commands  at 
two  points  and  this  latter  line  gains  great  importance 
from  the  new  railway  between  Orenberg  and  Tashkent. 
It  is  natural  to  associate  these  developments  with  the 
recent  reorganisation  of  his  military  forces  and  the 
strengthening  of  his  frontier  defences  by  the  Amir. 
Apart  from  this  the  Boundary  Commission  on  the 
Afghan-Seistan  frontier  which  has  nearly  finished  its 
work,  the  demarcation  of  the  Mohmand  border  and 
the  Amir's  relations  generally  with  the  Afridi  tribes 
are  questions  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  discussed 
without  a  personal  meeting.  The  restrictions  on  trade 
with  and  through  Afghanistan  also  demand  considera- 
tion. The  reported  gathering  of  Russian  troops  on  the 
frontier,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  may  be  taken  as  a 
reminder  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Tsar's  Govern- 
ment are  not  to  be  ignored. 


Lord  Hardwicke,  Under-Secretary  for  India,  who  had 
also  been  Under-Secretary  for  War,  had  served  on  the 
London  County  Council,  and  been  an  attache"  to  the 
British  Embassy  in  Vienna,  died  last  Tuesday.  His  death 
was  fearfully  sudden.  It  has  cut  off  a  public  career  of 
even  greater  promise  than  was  generally  realised.  His 
charm  of  manner,  his  unaffected  simplicity,  his  very  real 
interest  in  his  work,  especially  the  work  of  the  India 
Office,  greatly  enhanced  the  effectiveness  in  official  life 
of  his  painstaking  industry  and  sound  judgment.  He  so 
cared  for  the  subjects  with  which  he  had  to  deal  that 
he  never  sacrificed  their  real  interest  to  the  chance  of 
making  an  effect  in  public.  Lord  Hardwicke  was  very 
much  of  an  all-round  man.  In  his  early  days  a  well- 
known  rider,  he  retained  his  love  of  sport,  never  desert- 
ing the  salmon  river  and  the  dry  fly  stream  and  becoming 
latterly  a  most  enthusiastic  and  promising  golfer.  He 
loved  music  and  poetry,  was  a  very  good  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  world.  He  might 
have  taken  for  his  own  the  fine  motto,  horas  non  numero 
nisi  serenas,  and  hardly  dropped  an  hour.  The  familiar 
name  of  "Tommy",  as  he  was  always  called,  was  a 
happy  term  of  general  endearment. 

The  French  Minister  of  Finance  is  not  a  person  to 
be  envied.  He  returned  to  the  Chamber  on  Monday, 
after  a  month's  illness  from  which  he  was  anything 
but  recovered,  to  father  perhaps  the  most  unpopular 
measure  he  has  been  connected  with  and,  as  is  gene- 
rally held,  one  with  which  he  himself  is  out  of  sym- 
pathy. In  the  brief  preliminary  debate  held  on  the 
income-tax  proposal  on  Tuesday  he  showed  himself 
curiously  petulant  when  twitted  with  lukewarmness, 
and  blurted  out  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  give  up  a 
post  of  which  he  felt  the  burden  severely.  France 
already  has  some  equivalent  forms  of  taxation,  and 
opinion  of  the  proposal  must  depend  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  the  graduation.  But  of  the  general  dis- 
favour, as  of  the  particular  expectations,  there  can  be  no 
question.  M.  Jaures  is  enthusiastic  for  a  change  to 
direct  and  highly  graduated  taxation  ;  but  unless  his 
zeal  is  more  contagious  than  at  present  appears,  the 
proposed  tax  has  a  poor  chance  and  the  Government 
may  after  all  be  in  greater  danger  of  defeat  from  this 
accidental  measure  than  by  their  more  essential  errors. 

We  have  so  often  found  ourselves  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  solutions  of  army  problems  that 
we  have  hardly  perhaps  been  able  to  lay  adequate  stress 
on  his  energy  and  good  intention.  It  is  therefore  the 
more  pleasant  to  welcome  unreservedly  his  speech  at 
Croydon,  where  he  is  to  stand  at  the  next  election. 
Mr.  Ritchie  who  will  retire  has  been  engaged  prin- 
cipally on  the  domestic  side  of  politics  :  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  was  justified  in  his  plea  that  from  the  beginning 
of  his  political  career  he  has  been  concerned  with  the 
imperial  side  ;  and  we  think  the  distinction  explains 
the  cause  of  their  disagreement  on  the  fiscal  question. 
Mr.  Ritchie  was  afraid  of  offending  America.  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  wonders  that  our  export  trade  has 
survived  at  all ;  and  no  one  has  explained  more  clearly 
how  foreign  tariffs  with  their  progressive  capacities 
are  precisely  designed  to  scotch  our  industries.  The 
whole  of  the  speech  was  touched  with  that  common 
sense  which  in  present  controversies — Chinese  labour  as 
well  as  the  fiscal  question — belongs  only  to  those  who 
have  the  larger  perspective. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  not  one  of  those 
people  who  think  that  the  Fiscal  question  is  slipping 
from  public  interest  ;  and  we  owe  him  at  least  this 
much  thanks  that  he  acknowledged  Manchester  to  be 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  merits  of  fair  and  free 
trade.  We  have  not  known  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  quite  so  fiercely  rhetorical  for  a  long  time. 
His  imagination,  he  suggested,  could  not  grasp  any  of 
the  protectionists'  arguments,  and  he  thus  justified  his 
simple  and  very  straight  denunciation.  But  he  made 
one  new  and  rather  ingenious  point :  Mr.  Balfour's 
retaliatory  "pistol"  he  considered  a  more  pernicious 
instrument  even  than  Mr.  Chamberlain's  larger  scheme, 
and  regarded  it  rather  as  an  advance  on  protection 
than  a  half-way  compromise.  The  notion  is  debatable  ; 
but  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  can  scarcely  have 
done  Mr.  Balfour  the  honour  of  reading  him  if  he  can 
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ask:  "How  in  the  name  of  wonder  can  retaliation 
help  our  export  trade  ? "  It  is  certainly  not  more 
difficult  to  understand  than  the  old  principle  that  offence 
is  the  best  defence.  In  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme  liberty  of 
retaliation  is  the  simplest  method  of  compelling  other 
countries  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Gould  and  the  humorists  he  illustrates  have  been 
making-  play  with  the  furtiveness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
return.  But  is  it  only  a  coincidence  that  almost  every 
important  speech  delivered  since  has  been  concerned 
with  fiscal  issues?  Mr.  Asquith  at  Southend  on 
Wednesday  followed  the  examples  set  at  Croydon  and 
Manchester  and  was  courageous  enough  to  give  the  lie 
direct  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  "It  was  not  true"  he 
said  "  that  England's  export  trade  to  foreign  countries 
was  proportionately  declining  ".  We  can  only  say  with 
the  figures  before  us  that  it  is  proportionately  declining ; 
and  even  more  than  proportionately.  The  "  Figures 
of  the  Fiscal  Question  "  published  during  the  last  ten 
weeks  in  this  Review  are  conclusive  on  the  point. 

Some  classes  of  the  community,  especially  manufac- 
turers of  confectionery,  are  much  agitated  over  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  sugar,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Brussels 
Convention.  Except  as  an  instrument  for  hitting  the 
Government — and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
at  once  seized  the  opening — the  agitation  is  not  of 
profound  importance.  The  convention,  good  or  bad, 
must  hold  for  another  four  years,  and  long  before  that 
date  sugar  will  have  found  a  level  of  price  varied  only 
by  the  general  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  For  the 
present  rise  the  plain  fact  that  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  on  the  Continent  was  last  summer  short  of  the 
average  yield  by  something  like  a  million  tons  is  quite 
enough,  taken  with  the  increased  tax,  to  account  for  the 
rise  ;  and  without  the  convention  we  should  have  been 
paying  much  the  same  perhaps  more  than  the  present 
price  in  England,  with  only  this  difference,  that  the  sugar 
industries  of  most  of  our  West  Indian  possessions  would 
have  been  ruined,  root  and  branch. 

No  doubt  the  shrinkage  in  production  has  given 
speculators  a  chance  of  using  artificial  means  to  send  up 
the  price  ;  but  the  real  lesson  of  the  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  sugar  is  that  abolition  of  bounties  has  freed 
this  country  from  the  more  serious  threats  of  the  foreign 
speculator,  because  it  has  preserved  within  the  empire 
a  number  of  sources  of  supply  which  would  else  have 
been  cut  off.  The  analogy  with  the  recent  price  of 
cotton  is  in  this  respect  a  logical  parallel.  We  need 
West  Indian  sugar  as  much  as  we  need  Indian  and 
African  cotton,  and  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  con- 
vention has  increased  the  areas  under  cultivation. 

The  unemployed  neither  at  Manchester  nor  elsewhere 
are  likely  again  to  trouble  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  for  his  views  on  the  question  which  almost  every 
town  in  England,  as  appears  by  the  reports,  has  now  taken 
in  hand.  He  had  nothing  to  say  and  he  said  it  in  the 
most  muddle-headed  way  ;  the  Manchester  unemployed 
called  it  evasion— which  is  a  bit  too  complimentary. 
Parliament  might,  but  he  would  not  say  it  ought  to,  be 
summoned  for  considering  special  measures.  Mr. 
Balfour  in  striking  contrast  to  this  havey-cavey 
Bannerism  has  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Crooks  disposed  of 
this  project  as  being  of  little  present  value  and  of 
ultimate  injury  to  those  it  is  intended  to  benefit. 
It  would  be  the  most  effectual  way  possible  of 
paralysing  what  good  may  be  done  in  the  meantime. 
When  the  country  has  learned,  as  it  is  doing,  what 
methods  are  practicable,  and  what  the  state  and  the 
local  governments  ought  to  do,  parliamentary  action 
will  be  necessary.  Until  then  it  will  be  superfluous  and 
harmful  to  be  discussing  the  newest  and  the  latest 
social  theories  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Long's  Committees 
and  Central  Council  are  yet  to  be  tried  and  they  are 
almost  ready  to  see  what  they  can  do.  There  seems 
a  disposition  in  many  towns  to  act  on  the  principle 
insisted  on  in  Germany  of  finding  employment  by 
taking  in  hand  now  work  which  would  in  ordinary  ! 
course  be  done  later.  This  is  one  very  sensible  way 
of  meeting  the  emergency. 

The  actions  of  Bradley  and  Gapp  against  Harrod's 
Stores  to  recover  damages  for  .malicious  prosecution 


well  show  the  injustices  often  inflicted  by  the  working 
of  our  criminal  law.  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Gapp  were 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  deliver  a  less  quantity  of 
certain  goods  to  the  Stores  than  was  shown  on  the 
delivery  and  receipt  notes.  The  jury  acquitted  them  ; 
and  in  their  actions  against  the  Stores  Bradley  obtained 
^850  and  Gapp  ^150  damages.  To  the  verdict  a  rider 
was  added  remarking  on  the  unjustifiable  manner  in 
which  the  plaintiff  Bradley,  presumably  innocent,  had 
been  treated  in  Brixton  Prison  while  the  magistrate's 
investigation  was  going  on.  He  was  there  stripped 
and  examined  and  put  into  a  prison  suit  and  the 
impression  of  his  fingers  and  palms  taken.  After 
five  remands  the  trial  was  taken  on  a  Friday,  but  it  was 
postponed  till  Monday  for  the  convenience  of  the  Judge, 
and  Bradley  was  sent  back  to  prison  without  bail. 
Gapp's  experience  was  that  he  was  kept  in  prison  nine 
weeks  waiting  his  trial.  Yet  both  were  found  innocent 
on  the  merits.  Can  anything  be  less  fair  than  this 
treating  of  men  as  criminals  and  keeping  them  in 
prison  for  long  periods  without  trial  ?  The  eagerness 
of  the  police  to  make  a  case,  and  the  stupidity  of  the 
magistrates,  make  our  criminal  law  a  terror  not  only  to 
those  who  do  ill  but  to  those  who  do  well. 

The  amendments  of  the  Standing  Orders  on  Private 
Bills  in  the  House  of  Commons  made  last  year  have 
only  proved  partially  satisfactory.  The  amendment 
fixing  a  date  for  the  deposit  of  opposing  petitions  was 
made  for  the  convenience  of  members  who  are  anxious 
to  get  their  Private  Bill  work  over  before  Easter.  It 
has  done  that,  but  it  has  meant  to  the  public  increased 
labour  and  expense.  The  effect  has  been  to  make 
it  necessary  to  draft  a  petition  in  every  case,  even 
when  there  has  been  such  a  non-compliance  with 
Standing  Orders  as  to  render  it  practically  certain 
that  a  bill  or  parts  of  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
There  is  always  the  chance  that  the  committee  may 
dispense  with  the  Standing  Orders.  Under  the  old 
rules  such  petitions  need  not  have  been  presented.  Nor 
is  time  really  saved,  as  the  new  plan  prevents  many 
bills  proceeding  as  unopposed  by  promoters  and  op- 
ponents coming  to  terms.  The  main  amendment  to 
the  Standing  Orders  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Private  Business  has  therefore  proved  a  failure,  and 
petitioners  ought  to  be  relieved  at  once  from  the 
unnecessary  expense  imposed  upon  them  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  Standing  Order. 

It  might  almost  be  said  of  Lord  Ridley,  who  died 
this  week,  as  D'Albery  wrote  of  himself  for  an  epitaph 
— "His  life  was  a  life  of  going  to  do:  he  died 
with  nothing  done  ".  With  nothing  done,  that  is,  at 
all  commensurate  with  his  intellectual  attainment 
which  was  constantly  borne  witness  to  a  few  years  ago 
by  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  friends.  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley  came  into  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  singular  reputation  for  brain  power^ 
and  from  the  first  it  was  confidently  believed  that  he 
was  sure  to  do  great  things.  For  a  long  time  he  did 
nothing  to  speak  of,  and  showed  no  burning  desire  for 
a  larger  stage  than  that  of  a  private  member  of  Parlia- 
ment looked  up  to  and  thought  kindly  of  by  members 
of  all  sections.  Still  people  in  politics  were  certain 
that  his  time  must  come.  It  was  thought  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  the  Speakership  to 
fall  to  him  should  it  be  vacant  whilst  the  Conservatives 
were  in  power  :  and  without  doubt  he  desired  the  post 
and  was  finely  equipped  for  it. 

As  Home  Secretary  Sir  Matthew  was  neither  a 
failure  nor  a  striking  success.  But  he  was  something 
more  than  a  ministerial  mediocrist.  He  gave  a  decided 
impression  of  sympathy,  which  it  is  the  vogue  to  talk 
of  a  good  deal  in  politics  to-day  :  in  the  days  of 
Sidmouth  he  would  have  been  impossible,  which  is  all 
to  his  credit.  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  took  great 
pains  in  the  work  of  steering  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he 
did  not  appear  quite  happy,  and  he  moved  a  vague 
figure  in  the  adumbrage  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  an  entirely  honourable  politician 
and  a  conscientious  minister  but  not  as  a  force  im 
Parliament  or  without. 
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The  religious  revival  in  Wales  is  interesting.  Doubt- 
less the  reports  have  exaggerated  the  effects  of  this 
quaint  out-of-date  upheaval  which  with  its  tears  and 
visions  recalls  alike  S.  Francis  and  Wesley.  However 
it  illustrates  the  fact  that  Welsh  and  English  religious 
thought  moves  on  an  utterly  different  plane.  It  also 
makes  one  think  whether  the  Welsh  bishops  (whose 
diocesan  missioners  are  among  the  soberest  and  safest 
clerics  extant)  have  done  well  in  snubbing  men  like 
"Father  Ignatius"  out  of  Church  life.  One  result  it 
will  certainly  have.  Whenever  there  is  a  "  revival  " 
in  Wales  politics  are  dead  ;  so  Mr.  Lloyd-George's 
plan  of  campaign  is  more  likely  than  ever  to  collapse. 

Sir  W.  Huggins  was  rather  ungracious  in  his  Royal 
Society  address  with  his  reference  to  the  "exclusively 
mediaeval  and  classical  methods  "  of  our  higher  public 
schools.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  schools  are  not 
nearly  so  mediaeval  and  classical  now  as  he  pretends  he  is 
quite  inconsistent.  How  is  it  that  in  such  a  pre-eminently 
scientific  age  there  is  so  little  response,  as  he  says,  to 
appeals  for  pecuniary  help  for  scientific  objects  ?  If 
there  is  little  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  scientific  knowledge  and  scientific  methods 
may  it  not  be  due  to  pure  intellectual  appreciation  being 
dulled  by  the  old  learning  falling  into  disfavour?  The 
Royal  Society  was  not  founded  since  "  stinks  "  came  into 
fashion  ;  but  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  when  classical 
and  mediaeval  learning  were  in  full  feather.  And  it 
appears  the  Government  only  began  to  show  itself 
stingy,  if  it  is  stingy,  to  the  Royal  Society  much  later. 
He  went  far  out  of  his  way  in  charging  the  public 
schools  with  being  answerable  for  the  less  liberality  of 
the  merchants  and  commercial  men  in  England  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  same  classes  in  America. 

The  congregation  of  resident  M.A.'s  at  Oxford  are  to 
be  congratulated.  On  Tuesday  200  out  of  364  determined 
that  not  even  such  widely-cultured  persons  as  mathe- 
matical and  scientific  scholars  should  be  excused  Greek 
in  Responsions.  The  tentativeness  of  this  latest  at- 
tempt to  oust  Greek  has  given  great  assistance  in 
disclosing  the  fallacy  of  the  reformers.  If  classical 
scholars  were  compelled  to  take  science  in  Responsions 
instead  of  Greek  there  would  be  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
the  principle  ;  but  Oxford  should  never  endure  to  send 
out  into  the  world,  with  the  imprimatur  of  her 
degrees,  unlettered  physicists,  capable  of  thinking 
Homer  a  barbarian.  Every  section  of  the  press 
in  discussing  the  question  has  preached  utilitari- 
anism and  we  hope  the  unaffected  grossness  of  the  plea 
has  had  its  effect  on  Oxford  opinion.  If  people  want 
to  begin  money-making  in  their  teens  let  them  go  to  the 
best  shop  as  early  as  may  be.  With  such  Oxford  has 
no  desire  to  compete.  Oxford  should  desire  men  to  go 
to  her  for  a  liberal  education  in  character  and  intellect ; 
and  it  is  especially  necessary  that  the  most  narrowly 
specialised  undergraduates  should  give  some  proof  of 
culture.  We  have  yet  heard  of  none  so  good  as  know- 
ledge of  a  Greek  play  or  two. 

Scots — not  in  council  but — in  orgie  show  a  some- 
what humorous  side,  if  a  poor  Englishman  may  dare  to 
say  it,  to  the  onlooker  not  of  the  elect.  Twice  a  year, 
to  celebrate  one  time  a  saint,  the  other,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  deliciously  put  it,  the  antithesis  of  a  saint, 
an  idol,  the  idol  of  his  country,  Scotsmen  meet  in 
London  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  success  in 
England,  on  all  they  get  out  of  England,  and  to  thank 
God  they  are  not  as  Saxons  and  other  men.  In  other 
than  Scots  this  would  be  offensive,  but  in  them  it  is  only 
humorous,  so  evidently  is  it  all  just  a  wee  bit  sarcasm 
on  themselves  ;  sarcasm  delicately  and  perfectly  sug- 
gested by  the  whole  of  Lord  Rosebery's  speech.  He 
was  feeling  all  the  while  what  a  typical  Scot  was  he, 
true  son  of  the  barren  and  rugged  country,  which  yields 
nothing  to  sloth  but  refuses  not  any  boon  to  the  hand 
of  industry.  These  horny-handed  Scots  somehow  suc- 
ceed in  becoming  very  English,  and  very  delightful — in 
London.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  twice  a  year  to  remind  themselves  that 
they  are  Scotchmen  (heaven  help  us,  if  we  ought  to 
have  said  Scotsmen  !)  by  gorging  haggis  and  listening 
to  "the  shrieks  of  the  eternally  tormented  ",  as  Lord 
Rosebery's  old  book  so  happily  described  the  pipes. 


LORD  HARDWICKE. 

T  T  is  not  possible  for  us  to  think  of  Lord  Hardwicke 
merely  as  a  public  man.  None  who  had  close  personal 
relations  with  him  and  came  under  the  peculiar  charm 
of  his  sweet  temper  could  regard  him  and  his  career 
with  that  detachment  which  is  perhaps  necessary  for  a 
purely  critical  estimate.  Especially  no  one  who  worked 
with  him,  no  matter  in  what  branch  of  life,  was  un- 
touched by  his  personal  attraction,  and  those  who  were 
j  associated  with  him  on  the  Saturday  Review  cer- 
tainly felt  its  power  as  strongly  as  any.  Still  we 
believe  that  what  is  here  said  in  this  short  tribute  will 
be  admitted  to  be  but  sober  truth  by  all  who  knew  him 
well  enough  to  judge.  The  keynote  to  Lord  Hardwicke's 
character  is  found  in  his  resolve,  on  the  breakdown  of 
his  family's  fortunes,  to  turn  immediately  to  hard  work. 
He  found  himself,  as  he  said  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
"without  a  shilling".  Without  repining  and  with- 
out recrimination,  he  gave  up  his  life  of  pleasure 
and  worked  in  the  City  as  laboriously  as  any 
clerk.  To  be  able  to  stand  the  irksomeness  of  the 
new  life  and  to  persevere  in  it  after  the  freedom  he  had 
1  been  accustomed  to  argued  extraordinary  "grit"  ;  to 
be  able  to  take  it  cheerfully  and  without  regret  argued 
rare  qualities  of  temper.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
for  anyone  to  do,  but  especially  so  for  the  son  of  a 
peer,  very  sensitive  of  the  obligations  of  his  rank. 
However  he  stuck  to  it,  and  became  a  good  man  of 
business  and  was  successful  in  the  City. 

His  financial  experience  proved  very  useful  to  him 
on  the  London  County  Council,  where  he  sat  for  West 
Marylebone  for  some  years.    He  had  always  a  great 
regard  for  the  County  Council,  and  took  very  keen 
pleasure  in  his  municipal  work.    In  the  wider  range  of 
imperial  politics  and  in   office  he   never  forgot  the 
County  Council,  being  really  grateful  for  the  experience 
he  had  acquired  there.    He  considered  the  Council  a 
splendid  training-ground  for  politics,  and  was  always  very 
impatient  of  any  Conservative  who  affected  to  disregard 
it  or  spoke  of  it  slightingly.    In  1898  he  was  selected 
by  Lord  Salisbury  to  move  the  address  in  the  House  of 
Lords,    and  his   speech,   which   was   well  delivered, 
made  a  very  good  impression.     It  was  largely  the 
impression  made  by  that  speech  which  moved  Lord 
Salisbury,  on  reconstructing  the  ministry  in  1900,  to 
offer  him  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretaryship  for 
India.    He  was  only  thirty-three  at  the  time,  which  is 
j  young  to  attain  office,  and  the  Under-Secretaryship  for 
i  India  is  no  small  one.     This  office  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  administrative  work,  for  which  by  experience, 
training  and  nature  he  was  best  fitted.    The  India 
j  Office  is  unique  in  its  status  and  in  its  scope.    It  is  not, 
as  are  other  departments,  concerned  only  in  a  single 
,  branch  of  administration,  but  it  contains  all  branches 
within  itself,  from   foreign   policy  to  the  buying  of 
stores.      The   India   Office   does    not    administer  a 
;  department    but    governs    an    empire.  Therefore, 
i  while   familiarity  with  the  duties  is  less  easily  and 
less  quickly  acquired  than  in  the  other  departments, 
it  gives  a  far  better  training  to  the  rising  statesman. 
Lord  Hardwicke  brought    to   his   work  exceptional 
fitness  in  the  unusual  combination  of  diplomatic  ex- 
perience with  a  business  training.     His  time  in  the 
City  stood  him  in  good  stead  at  the  India  Office,  where 
his  work  in  the  finance  and  political  departments  soon 
j  made  a  very  real  mark.    As  he  became  more  familiar 
!  with  the  ways  of  the  office,  his  usefulness  grew  and  his 
!  work  was  valued  steadily  more  and  more.    The  per- 
!  manent   officials   formed   a   high    estimate   of  Lord 
Hardwicke's  administrative  capacity,  and  those  who 
j  were  in  the  best  position  to  test  it  came   to  have 
j  remarkable  confidence  in  his  judgment.  Altogether 
I  the  India  Office  was  extremely  congenial  to  him.  He 
I  had  not  been  there  many  months  before  he  developed  an 
i  almost  passionate  interest  in  India  and  Indian  problems. 
India  acquired  a  fascination  for  him,  which  always 
grew.    Whether  it  was  a  dream  of  his  or  not,  it  is  no 
extravagance  to  suggest  that  had  he  lived,  he  might 
one  day  have  attained  to  the  Indian  Viceroyalty. 

If  at  the  War  Office  he  was  not  quite  so  happy,  it 
was  for  no  personal  reasons.  But  the  War  Office  has 
never  been  and  perhaps  could  not  be  the  pleasantest 
of  departments  ;  it  has  the  misfortune  to  attract  an 
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excessive  amount  of  attention  from  Parliament  and  the 
press,  and  is  seldom  out  of  the  throes  of  reorgan- 
isation. Lord  Hardwicke  took  to  his  work  there  with 
all  his  might,  and  we  do  not  think  there  can  ever  have 
been  a  more  painstaking  Under-Secretary.  One 
thing  is  certain  of  him  ;  he  never  aggravated  a  difficulty 
or  fanned  a  difference  in  a  place  where  difficulties  and 
differences  abound.  He  was  able  to  get  on  well  alike 
with  the  military  and  the  civil  officials.  Personally  both 
sides  were  attached  to  him,  and  when  he  left  to  return 
to  the  India  Office,  the  expressions  of  regret  on  his 
leave-taking  were  very  plainly  real.  That  his  col- 
leagues in  the  India  Office  were  attached  to  him  hardly 
needs  to  be  said.  In  so  happily  ordered  a  house  a  man 
of  such  charm  could  hardly  be  other  than  loved  ;  for 
his  charm  was  really  very  largely  just  considerateness. 

Hard  work,  painstaking  attention  to  detail,  and  a 
generally  right  judgment  were  his  dominant  character- 
istics as  an  administrator.    Honest  careful  work  inside 
the  department,  rather  than  striking  effect  in  Parliament, 
was  the  ideal  he  set  before  himself  on  taking  office. 
It   was  only  natural  that   the   public   should  rather 
underrate  him.    The  public  had  no  means  of  knowing 
his  best  work,  or  his  most  attractive  qualities.  The 
public   knew  him  only  on  his  weakest  side.  Lord 
Hardwicke  was  essentially  a  man  of  action,  not  of 
words.     Though  he  could  make  an  effective  speech, 
when  he  had  very  carefully  prepared  and  rehearsed  it. 
he  was  never  a  good  speaker.    He  had  not  fluency  and 
was  not  ready  in  debate.    And  the  public  took  him  to 
be  a  worse  speaker  than  he  was,  knowing  his  speeches 
only  from  abridged   reports.     Some   of  his  friends 
thought   he   even   carried   independence   too   far  in 
his  indifference  to  the  press,  which  he  never  took  the 
smallest  pains  to  cultivate.    But  it  was  not  his  nature  to 
trouble  himself  much  as  to  what  the  general  public 
thought  about  him  ;  for  he  cared  very  little  for  popu- 
larity, some  thought    too   little.    Neither  would  he 
deliberately  devote  himself  to  the  art  of  success.  He 
would  do  things  that  he  knew  to  militate  against  poli- 
tical prosperity.    He  voted  against  the  Government  on 
the  second  reading  in  the  Lords  of  the  Vaccination  Bill, 
which  created  the  "conscientious  objector",  in  spite 
of  direct  warning  from  high  quarters  that  to  do  so 
would  not  be  to  his  interest.    Altogether  it  is  perhaps 
rather  remarkable  that   in  a  country  and   under  a 
regime  which  gives  rewards  by  results  in  competitive 
examination  in  public  speaking,  Lord  Hardwicke  got 
on  so  well  as  he  did. 

But  only  those  who  knew  him  very  well  can  have 
any  idea  of  the  loss  his  sudden  death  means.  Those 
who  did  know  him  enough  to  know  him  at  his  best  can 
surely  have  liked  very  few  others  so  well.  The  sharp- 
ness of  separation  from  him  for  them  cuts  very  deep. 


BULOW  AND  THE  BUDGET. 
'  I  "HE  almost  simultaneous  publication  of  the  particu- 
-*■  lars  of  the  German  Budget  and  of  the  interview 
with  the  Chancellor  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  is 
one  of  those  undesigned  coincidences  which  some- 
times add  piquancy  to  ordinary  incidents.  We  are 
extremely  glad  that  Count  von  Billow  should  have  per- 
mitted the  authoritative  announcement  we  refer  to,  for 
it  may  do  something  to  give  pause  to  the  wild  campaign 
of  Teutophobia  at  present  in  progress  in  this  country, 
but  it  would  be  dishonest  to  pretend  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  revelation  in  the  publication 
itself,  or  anything  indeed  that  a  decently  informed  or 
right-minded  publicist  might  not  have  penned  without 
any  special  inspiration. 

As  the  Saturday  Review  has  always  maintained  in 
the  teeth  of  much  affected  derision  that  there  is  no 
vital  divergence  between  the  interests  of  England  and 
of  Germany,  anything  that  tends  to  mitigate  ill-feeling 
between  two  nations  that  have  every  reason  to  be 
friends  will  naturally  have  our  support.  But,  if  the 
German  Government  is  sincerely  anxious  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  Germanophobe  sentiments  which  are  un- 
doubtedly on  the  increase,  we  may  not  unreasonably 
counsel  it  to  bring  into  play  a  little  more  vigorously  the 
influence  it  is  always  able  to  exert  over  the  press  of  its 
own  country,  a  press  which  affords  such  frequent  oppor- 
tunities for  the  operations  of  our  Teutomaniacs.    It  is 


amusing  to  find  in   the   current  number  of  another 
Review  one  article  which  points  out  that  the  German 
press  was  expressing  the  genuine  views  of  its  writers 
(and  of  Germans  generally)  when  it  broke  loose  from 
official  trammels  and  urged  us  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  Baltic  Fleet,  and  another  article  which  stigmatises 
the  same  outburst  as  part  of  a  Macchiavellian  scheme 
engineered  from  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to  involve  us  in 
war  with  Russia.     Now  this  is  of  course  a  striking 
example  of  the  inconsistencies  and   absurdities  into 
which    intelligent    English    people    may    be  hurried 
who  allow  themselves  to  become  poisoned  by  over- 
mastering suspicions  either  of  individuals  or  nations  ; 
but  no  one  will  deny  that  the  tone  of  the  German  press 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.    It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
!  be  always  explaining  to  the  world  that  the  aims  and 
!  ambitions  of  Russia  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
1  interests  of  Great  Britain.    We  are  afraid  that  there 
may  be  much  truth  in  the  assertion,  but  it  is  the  super- 
j  fluity  of  officiousness  to  be  always   reminding  both 
parties  of  the  fact.   Count  von  Biilow  on  the  other  hand 
j  lias  explained  with  perfect  frankness  that  geographical 
necessities  dictate  Russo-German  relations,  as  indeed 
they  do  those  of  Russia  and  England. 

Does    anyone    who    thinks   soberly    really  believe 
!  that  the  Russian  Government  will  regulate  its  policy 
I  towards  England  at  the  command  of  the  German  press, 
or  that  the  Tsar  and  his  advisers  are  not  perfectly  well 
aware  why  Germany  acts  towards  them  in  a  friendly 
manner?    The  policy  of  nations  is  rarely  dictated  by 
sentiment,  least  of  all  when  they  are  governed  as  are 
I  Russia  and  Germany  ;  and  though  the  reiterated  provo- 
cations of  the  press  in  the  latter  country  may  in  time 
irritate  its  people  to  a  dangerous  point,  the  effect  they 
have  directly  on  policy  is  nil.    We  quite  admit  that  in 
this  country,  where  Government  is  affected  by  public  feel- 
ing to  a  far  larger  extent,  they  may  work  considerable 
I  damage,  and  this  makes  the  tone  of  some  of  our  leading 
I  papers  and  reviews  the  more  deplorable.     A  prudent 
and  self-respecting  nation  would  make  its  preparations 
wherever  preparations   are  needful  and  say  nothing 
about  them,  but  this  perpetual  war-dance  in  face  of 
another  nation,  though  common  enough  in  the  history 
of  our  press,  does  harm  although  its  corybants  show  an 
overweening  sense  of  their  own  importance  and  an  in- 
sufficient sense  of  the  ludicrous.    Its  effect  upon  a  sober 
and  well-disposed  German  mind  may  be  studied  in  yet 
another  Review,  where  a  German  professor  discusses  the 
situation  and  affirms  that  no  general  desire  to  crush 
England  exists  or  could  exist  in  his  own  country,  unless 
we  were  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on  Germany  and  destroy 
her  fleet  and  commerce.    Gauging  the  situation  from  the 
tone  of  our  press  he  seems  actually  to  believe  that  such  an 
outrage  on  our  partis  not  impossible, while  every  English- 
man in  his  right  mind  would  repudiate  the  idea  with  deri- 
sion or  horror  according  to  his  turn  of  mood.  But  this  is 
only  a  type  of  the  mutually  suspicious  temper  that  may  be 
fostered  in  the  minds  of  highly  intelligent  people  by 
dwelling  on  press  incitements  to  international  hostility. 

The  German  Budget  for  army  and  marine  may  be 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  Teutophobia,  but  in 
reality  its  provisions  show  nothing  beyond  a  highly 
intelligent  appreciation  of  current  events.    We  find  in 
the  naval  estimates  an  increase  of  about  ^800,000.  Of 
this  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  may  be  without  doubt 
attributed  to  the  lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  struggle. 
,£48,000  out  of  the  total  is  put  down  for  the  defence  of 
Kiao  Chow,  and  certain  vessels  are  to  be  constructed 
especially   for    the    Far-Eastern   service    under  the 
directions  of  a  special  naval  board.    Among  these  are 
a  gunboat  for  river  service  and  a  craft  to  be  employed 
for  fishing  up  mines.  About  ,£35,000  is  to  be  expended 
I  in  improving  the  large  and  medium-sized  artillery  of 
armoured  cruisers.    This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  obser- 
vation of  recent  events,  and  shows  common-sense,  as 
I  does  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  Kiao-Chow 
I  to  the  Naval  Department.    The  amount  of  the  Naval 
Budget  is  ^12,000,000,  a  large  sum,  but  it  does  not 
bring  the  total  for  the  five  years  up  to  the  original 
estimate  of  expenditure  for  naval  construction  for  the 
years  1900-1905. 

The  War  Office  Budget  is  less  interesting  to  the 
foreigner.  It  is  framed  to  admit  of  rearrangements  and 
additions  of  men  in  certain  regiments  as  well  as  of  a 
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general  increase  in  numbers  due  to  the  law,  which  will 
come  into  operation  this  year,  instituting-  a  two  years' 
service.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  point  is  the  pro- 
vision for  an  increased  expenditure  on  the  garrison  of 
Kiao  Chow,  which  numbers  2,500  men  and  in  which 
"  the  state  of  the  political  situation  in  the  Far  East  does 
not  permit  any  reduction  ". 

In  these  details  there  is  no  menace  to  other  nations 
but  a  sagacious  determination  to  make  the  most  of 
recent  experience  and  to  learn  by  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  As  for  Germany  herself,  the  financial  position  | 
is  by  no  means  ideal.  Constant  loans  necessitated  by 
a  constantly  rising  expenditure  in  time  of  peace  must 
cause  grave  anxiety  in  Berlin,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  money  has  not  to  be  found  by  a 
unified  State  but  must  be  voted  in  driblets  by  the 
various  items  of  a  federated  empire,  some  of  whom 
are  still  sceptical  as  to  oceanic  adventure.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  wisdom  of  an  expansive  policy  for 
German  trade  has  so  impressed  itself  on  the  majority 
of  thinking  Germans  that  money  will  be  forthcoming 
without  much  serious  opposition  although  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  much  grumbling  over  increased  taxation. 
The  suspension  of  negotiations  for  the  commercial  treaty 
with  Austria-Hungary  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  German  treaty  with  Russia,  and  Germany 
has  been  attempting  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  for 
her  own  benefit  the  divergent  interests  of  two  other 
nations.  She  will  have  to  submit  to  the  common 
experience  that  you  cannot  make  the  best  of  both  worlds 
without  losing  the  extreme  fruition  of  either,  but  a  com- 
mercial difference  will  not  impair  the  sound  understand- 
ing between  the  two  Central  Powers,  for  the  Magyar 
hates  and  fears  Russia  too  much  to  smooth  her  path. 


THE  TERRORS  OF  JUSTICE. 

THE  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  is  an  expression 
which  is  mostly  used  with  a  sort  of  humorous 
suggestion.  In  ordinary  civil  actions  plaintiff  and 
defendant  often  appear  in  the  light  of  two  persons  who 
have  entered  into  a  lottery  with  an  equal  sporting 
chance  and  whichever  wins  or  loses  may  be  of  no  con- 
sequence in  any  public  sense.  But  this  easy  humorous 
view  becomes  grim  seriousness  when  the  scene  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  criminal  courts.  Life,  personal  liberty, 
good  name,  one  or  other  or  all  of  them  are  involved, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  criminal  law  shall 
be  administered  with  the  greatest  deliberation  and  pre- 
cision, with  the  least  admixture  of  sinister  human  motive, 
and  with  all  the  safeguards  against  human  liability  to 
error  that  can  be  devised.  Unless  this  aim  is  pursued 
with  the  greatest  solicitude  and  earnestness  the 
criminal  law  ma}"  be  turned  into  the  most  serious 
instrument  of  oppression  and  tyranny  that  remains  in 
civilised  society  after  it  has  passed  from  barbarism  in 
other  respects.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  is  so  in  England  to-day  ;  and  it  is  so  very  largely 
because  we  are  so  extremely  complacent  about  the 
purity  and  justice  and  humanity  of  our  criminal  ad- 
ministration. If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble,  how- 
ever, to  follow  this  administration  for  a  little,  he  will 
soon  find  that  there  is  very  much  in  it  to  shock  every 
feeling  of  common  fairness  ;  and  he  will  be  convinced 
that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  wrong  done  under  legal 
forms  for  which  there  is  no  redress.  The  terrible 
interest  of  the  Beck  Inquiry's  Report  is  that  it  reveals 
in  one  particular  case  a  series  of  suspicious  acts  of 
the  police  in  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution.  It 
suggests  the  unfair  prejudices  in  favour  of  police  evi- 
dence which  often  prevent  magistrates  from  stopping 
a  doubtful  prosecution  in  its  early  stages.  When  we 
come  to  the  trial  itself  at  the  Old  Bailey,  we  find  one  of 
our  superior  Judges,  almost  equal  in  rank  to  a  Judge  of 
the  High  Court,  accepting  the  objection  of  prosecuting 
counsel  to  the  admission  of  the  evidence  which  would 
have  led  to  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  prisoner's 
innocence.  Both  it  appears  are  unaware  that  they  are 
turning"  a  rule  designed  for  the  protection  of  a  prisoner 
into  an  instrument  fatal  to  all  his  power  of  defending 
himself.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Gurrin  as  to  handwriting 
is  truncated  as  if  it  were  the  object  of  the  prosecution  I 
not  to  have  his  assertion  as  to  the  similarity  of  the  hand-  ! 
writing  of  the  bogus  cheques  &c.  to  Mr.  Beck's  hand-  ! 


writing  tested  beyond  the  point  where  it  supported  the 
shaky  and  suspicious  witnesses  as  to  identity. 

If  the  report  had  not  said  that  Mr.  Avory  K.C.  took  no 
step  that  was  not  perfectly  justified,  it  might  be  thought 
that  he  took  the  objection  because  it  made  the  success- 
of  the  prosecution  more  probable.  Prosecuting  counsel 
are  as  eager  to  object  as  if  they  were  defending  :  and 
evidence  for  the  defence  is  excluded  by  judges  with  a 
pedantry  which  would  be  justifiable  enough  if  applied 
to  the  case  of  the  prosecution,  but  is  not  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  defence.  But  whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  "  Mr.  Beck's  case  was  not 
tried  ",  the  blunder  that  had  been  made  could  not  be 
redressed  in  the  courts.  For  years  we  have  only  had 
one  court  where  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal  ap- 
peal could  be  brought ;  and  a  prisoner  may  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  this  by  the  very  judge  who  tries  him  and 
whose  judgment  on  a  question  of  law  is  challenged. 
This,  as  everybody  knows,  was  what  happened  in  Mr. 
Beck's  case  ;  and  everyone  is  at  least  hoping  that  in 
consequence  of  the  report  one  defect  of  the  criminal 
law  will  be  removed.  There  is  however  one  question 
still,  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  in  which  both  the  law  and  the  facts  should  be 
reviewed.  The  impeachment  by  the  Committee  of  the 
process  by  which  the  judge  went  wrong  at  the  trial  on 
the  law  is  not  more  searching  and  severe  than  that 
which  exposes  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  Home  Office 
as  a  tribunal  for  reviewing  the  facts.  What  the 
Report  reveals  more  clearly  than  anything  is  that  the 
officials  of  the  Home  Office  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  what  had  happened  at  the  trial,  and  were 
therefore  unable  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  the  new 
facts  as  to  Beck  not  being  Smith  which  they  had  learned 
after  Beck  had  been  in  prison  two  years.  They  wrote  to 
the  judge  an  ambiguous  letter  which  might  mean  either 
that  the  facts  had  been  actually  ascertained  or  that  they 
were  putting  an  hypothesis  as  to  facts.  This  scene  of 
incompetence  is  to  be  transformed  by  supplanting  these 
subordinates,  who  were  the  real  judges,  by  officials 
having  more  legal  training.  Is  it  likely  that  the  Home 
Office  will  be  manned  by  officials  of  greater  legal  train- 
ing than  Sir  Forrest  Fulton,  who  made  a  mistake  such 
as  High  Court  judges  themselves  have  been  frequently 
found  to  make  ?  If  his  or  their  sole  judgment  ought  not 
to  be  trusted  why  should  the  sole  judgment  of  a  Home 
Office  official  be  trusted  ?  The  report  states  the  well- 
known  objections  against  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  ; 
but  it  is  a  relevant  and  weighty  fact  that  the  body  of 
High  Court  judges  themselves  in  1895  were  in  favour  of 
it  and  prepared  a  scheme.  But  like  most  other  legal 
reforms  during  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been 
smothered  ;  either  because  there  are  no  law  reformers 
in  office  or  there  is  no  time  in  Parliament. 

The  working  of  the  criminal  law  in  the  Courts  can 
and  probably  will  be  improved.  That  is  open  and 
palpable  ;  but  that  part  of  it  which  is  secret  and  in- 
visible to  the  public  is  really  what  is  most  dangerous. 
No  man  who  thinks  a  moment  but  must  have  a  thrill 
of  apprehension  at  the  possibility  that  though  innocent 
he  may  be  charged  by  the  police  and  find  himself  before 
a  magistrate,  remanded  time  after  time  with  or  without 
bail  until  evidence  is  collected,  finally  being  either  dis- 
missed after  a  publicity  which  is  as  fatal  as  guilt  itself,, 
or  sent  to  trial  with  such  possibilities  as  have  been 
shown  to  be  inherent  in  our  criminal  law.  Let  him  con- 
sole himself  if  he  can  with  the  maxim  that  a  man  is 
presumed  innocent  until  his  guilt  is  proved.  How  does- 
that  square  with  the  bias  for  the  prosecution  so  often 
shown  ?  In  the  second  Beck  trial  the  prisoner  obtained 
an  adjournment  to  enable  witnesses  from  Sweden  to 
appear.  The  next  day  an  application  was  made  by 
the  prosecution  that  the  trial  should  be  taken  at  once 
because  some  of  its  witnesses  were  wanting  to  leave 
the  country,  and  this  was  granted.  At  whatever  point 
one  looks  at  the  Beck  case  one  finds  the  maxim  in  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  reversed.  On  the  recollection 
of  a  constable,  Beck  was  fixed  on  by  the  police  as  the 
convict  Smith  of  eighteen  years  back.  It  was  in  this 
atmosphere  that  the  witnesses  were  produced  who  were 
brought  to  identify  Beck.  The  women  who  identified 
him  were  retained  as  witnesses  ;  those  who  did  not, 
though  equally  competent,  were  not  called  and 
were    not   available  for  the   defence  because  their 
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addresses  were  refused.  Two  inspectors  of  police,  one 
of  whom  had  compared  Beck  with  Smith's  "  descrip- 
tion "  and  the  other  had  made  an  examination  on 
instruction  from  the  Treasury,  were  satisfied  that  Beck 
was  not  Smith.  Their  report  was  not  acted  on,  but  the 
constable  was  put  in  the  box  at  the  police  court.  The 
arrest  was  made  on  the  charge  of  a  woman  who  met  Beck 
by  accident  in  the  street.  Her  identification  rested  at  the 
most  on  the  very  slightest  asserted  knowledge  of  him 
as  the  man  who  had  defrauded  her.  She  had  not  known 
him  in  any  such  way  as  to  make  her  statement  that 
he  was  the  mam  more  credible  than  his  that  he  was  not. 
He  had  not  been  found  in  possession  of  any  property 
which  strengthened  her  identification  of  him.  She  had 
no  more  tangible  corroboration  than  she  would  have 
had  against  any  other  person  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  street.  Beck  was  detained  because  some  man  was 
wanted.  That  was  the  only  "  corroboration  "  of  her 
story.  It  seems  to  us  that  Beck  ought  not  to  have 
been  put  under  arrest  at  that  time.  What  the  police 
did  when  they  had  him  to  turn  him  into  Smith  the  report 
has  graphically  told.  If  they  had  not  succeeded  in  this 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  the  prosecution  of  Beck  would 
probably  not  have  been  persisted  in  notwithstanding  all 
the  women's  identification  ;  and  yet  at  the  trial  the 
great  anxiety  was  that  nothing  should  be  said  as  to 
the  identity  of  Smith  and  Beck.  The  apologetic  treat- 
ment of  the  conduct  of  the  police  is  an  element  of  weak- 
ness in  the  committee's  report. 


THE   PROBLEM   OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED 
ABROAD. 

SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN  was 
ludicrously  infelicitous  at  Manchester  on  Wed- 
nesday in  his  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  Who  is 
responsible  for  feeding  and  clothing  the  unemployed 
citizens  who  refuse  to  be  disfranchised.  At  present 
private  charities,  for  example  the  Church  Army,  are  the 
only  agencies  that  undertake  it  in  some  degree,  though, 
speaking  strictly,  they  have  no  responsibility.  The 
State  and  the  Municipalities,  however,  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  obligation  without,  as  yet,  understanding 
how  to  discharge  it  or  what  their  respective  shares  of 
it  are  to  be.  In  certain  foreign  countries,  such  as 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  Holland  and 
Belgium,  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  been 
able  to  devise  schemes  which  may  be  considered  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  unemployment,  there  has  at 
least  been  a  good  deal  more  prevision  shown,  and  more 
systematic  efforts  made  by  public  authorities  of  various 
kinds  than  has  been  the  case  with  us.  As  a  pro- 
vision for  the  bona-fide  workman  out  of  employ- 
ment there  are  the  new  methods  of  insurance  which 
are  modelled  generally  on  the  accident  and  old  age 
pensions  schemes  instituted  by  the  state  in  the  German 
Empire.  For  the  purpose  of  spreading  information  as 
to  employment  both  in  ordinary  and  abnormal  times 
there  is  the  elaborate  network  of  labour  registries 
and  labour  bureaux  under  the  control  partly  of  the 
state  and  partly  of  the  municipalities.  Anything  we 
have  done  at  all  corresponding  to  this  is  of  the  most 
feeble  and  infantile  character.  For  dealing  with  pro- 
fessional vagabondage,  whether  it  be  due  to  criminal 
disposition  or  to  sheer  helplessness  of  character,  there 
are  labour  colonies  and  labour  homes,  either  instituted 
by  charity  and  partially  supported  by  public  funds,  or 
established  by  the  state  as  a  supplement  to  the  ordi- 
nary criminal  law.  Finally,  there  are  the  relief  works 
set  on  foot  by  towns  or  districts  to  meet  the  case  of 
special  periods  of  distress,  such  as  occur  always  in 
winter,  and  to  which  all  classes  of  workmen,  skilled 
and  unskilled  alike,  are  victims  in  varying  degrees. 

As  to  this  special  distress,  which  we  may  take  first, 
because  just  now  it  is  the  matter  most  occupying  atten- 
tion, and  has  led  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  secure  common  action  by  the  London 
County  Council,  Boroughs,  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  we 
cannot  say  that  any  particular  originality  has  been  shown 
by  foreign  countries.  It  is  worth  while  however  to 
notice  the  directions  given  to  local  administrations  by 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  the  Home  Minister  of 
Prussia.    They  are  told  that  it  is  their  duty  to  counter- 


act the  evil  of  want  of  work  by  paying  general  and 
methodical  attention  to  the  suitable  distribution  and 
regulation  of  the  works  to  be  carried  out  on  their 
account.  If  timely  care,  it  is  observed,  were  taken  in 
choosing  for  such  works  times  in  which  want  of  em- 
ployment is  to  be  expected,  if  especially  works  in  which 
unemployed  people  of  all  kinds,  including  in  particular 
unskilled  labourers,  can  be  made  use  of,  were  reserved 
for  such  times  of  threatening  want  of  employment  as 
have  almost  regularly  recurred  of  late  in  winter  in  the 
larger  towns  and  industrial  centres,  the  real  occurrence 
of  widespread  want  of  employment  could  certainly  be 
prevented  in  many  cases  and  serious  distress  warded 
off.  This  it  must  be  said  is  a  lesson  which  our  own 
authorities  are  only  very  slowly  learning.  There  has 
been  a  notion  that  taking  these  measures  was  a  sort  of 
insidious  socialism.  In  Germany,  as  there  would  be 
here,  some  loss  is  incurred  in  doing  work  with  cheap 
labour,  but  this  is  an  objection  which  is  not  allowed  to 
prevail  over  the  duty  to  humanity. 

The  stress  on  local  authorities  is  much  less  severe 
in  England  than  it  is  in  Germany  owing  to  the  excel- 
lent institutions  here,|  such  as  the  Church  Army,  whose 
homes  are  providing  at  present  for  thousands  of  men 
who  would  otherwise  be  a  burden  on  the  municipalities 
or  the  Poor-law  Guardians.  There  are  similar  institu- 
tions in  German  towns  known  as  labour  colonies,  but 
while  their  work  is  more  ambitious  in  the  variety  of 
occupation  provided  their  results  do  not  seem  so  satis- 
factory as  those  of  the  Church  Army.  This  institution 
provides  food  and  lodging  on  terms  of  work  which  pre- 
vent mere  loafers  from  abusing  it  as  a  charity  ;  but  its 
proteges  are  of  a  class  mostly  weak  or  unskilled  who 
would  not  be  suitable  for  such  relief  works  as  ought 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  municipalities  themselves. 
Hence  their  problem  is  greatly  simplified  and,  stated 
generally,  this  is  the  greatest  service  the  Church  Army 
is  rendering  by  its  well-managed  homes.  It  clears  to  a 
large  extent  the  public  places  of  night  wanderers  and 
thus  aids  the  police  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  as 
a  suppressor  of  indiscriminate  charity.  Its  tickets, 
which  are  sold  to  applicants,  may  be  used  instead  ot 
giving  indiscriminate  alms  ;  and  the  public,  by  giving 
orders  to  the  homes  for  cabinet  and  joinery  work,  which 
is  done  by  a  certain  number  of  skilled  inmates  who 
from  various  causes  cannot  obtain  regular  employment 
elsewhere,  might  very  materially  aid  this  valuable 
institution. 

Altogether  unknown  here  are  the  schemes  for  insur- 
ance against  unemployment  which,  within  the  last 
three  years,  have  been  established  in  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Belgium.  They  are  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  ;  and  so  far  they  have  not  had  any 
very  brilliant  success.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of 
them  is  that  they  are  on  the  right  lines.  Outside 
the  trade  unions  they  have  received  little  support 
from  the  people  who  are  to  be  benefited.  In  no  case 
has  a  scheme  been  started  which  would  supply  the 
intended  benefits  out  of  the  premiums  themselves. 
Hence  the  main  principle  of  them  is  the  subventions 
granted  by  the  town  councils  or  other  local  authorities. 
Voluntary  as  well  as  compulsory  insurance  has  alike 
failed  to  secure  the  necessary  contributions  from  those 
outside  trade-union  organisations.  In  the  latter  case 
there  has  been  some  success  ;  in  the  others  very  little. 
The  towns  in  Germany  that  have  adopted  insurance 
j  schemes  have  found  that  they  do  not  touch  the  great 
!  mass  of  the  unskilled  workers  or  the  poorer  craftsmen 
not  in  trade  unions  ;  and  there  are  proposals  to  estab- 
lish a  national  system  ;  but  so  far  there  has  not  yet  been 
any  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  chief  interest 
therefore  of  all  these  schemes  is  the  idea  that  it  is 
within  the  province  of  the  state  or  of  the  municipalities 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  industrial  life  by  some 
means  which  are  unconnected  with  ordinary  poor-law 
administration. 

The  labour  colonies  which  have  been  established  in 
all  the  countries  above  mentioned  have  not  succeeded 
in  acting  as  training  schools  for  efficient  workmen  nor 
in  rendering  much  assistance  to  such  workmen  when 
out  of  work.  A  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Schloss'  Board 
of  Trade  Report  leads  to  the  same  conclusions  as  he 
himself  draws  from  the  work  of  these  colonies.  They 
mostly  deal  with  tramps,  ex-prisoners  and  others  whose 
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distress  is  caused  by  personal  defects.    They  are  recep- 
tacles for  social  wreckage.  That  has  been  our  experience 
with  them  here  so  far  ;  and  from  this  we  have  already 
learned  the  lesson  that  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  real 
advantage  to  the  genuine  unemployed  these  colonies 
must  be  prevented   from   discharging   the   office  of 
receptacles  of  this  kind.   In  Germany  where  the  inmates 
cannot  be  compulsorily  detained,  as  well  as  in  Belgium 
where  they  are  sent  under  the  criminal  law  for  definite 
terms,  the  colonies  are  regarded  as  useful  for  dealing 
with  vagrants  and  rogues  and  vagabonds  generally.  In 
Switzerland  also  the  same  view  is  held  ;  and  in  all 
these  cases   the   colonies  have  done  much   to  clear 
the  professional  vagrant  off  the  road.    With  com- 
pulsory powers  it  seems  as  though   labour  colonies 
of  this  sort  are  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  or 
controlling  this  social  nuisance.    The  Labour  Colony 
of  Merxplas  near  Antwerp  is  the  type  of  what  such 
colonies  might  be  made.    It  is  useful  for  suppressing 
begging  and  clearing  away  the   tramps.     But  very 
much  is  not  to  be  expected  from  such  a  colony  in  the 
way  of  social  regeneration.    The  report  of  the  work  at  | 
Merxplas  sums  up  the  results  thus :   Permanent  re-  ! 
establishment  in  society  is  not  frequently  secured  ;  but 
this  large  class  of  inefficients  is  prevented  from  sinking 
lower  and  recruiting  the  criminal  classes.    Tliey  are  I 
prevented  from  propagating  their  kind  to  prey  upon  I 
the  next  generation.    The  term  for  which  they  are  sent,  i 
however,  is  not  greater  than  seven  years.    While  they  I 
are  in  the  colony  they  have  a  decent  and  fairly  comfort-  > 
able  life  which  is  largely  self-supporting,  and  the  cost  | 
is  certainlv  far  less  than  that  of  keeping  them  outside 
by  the  agency  of  charitable  doles  interspersed  with 
costly  periods  of  residence   in    workhouse   or  gaol. 
Here  is  a  system  which  is  adaptable  to  and  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  England. 


FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION. — XL 

WE  have  dealt  with  the  broad  question  of  the  | 
development  of  Imperial  trade,  and  have  seen 
that  while  the  external  trade  as  a  whole,  measured  by 
imports  and  exports,  has  considerably  increased — and 
this  even  more  rapidly  than  the  increase  of  population 
might  have  led  us  to  anticipate-  the  proportion  of  the 
Imperial  trade  to  the  whole  is  steadily  and  progres- 
sively diminishing.  In  the  present  article  we  shall 
carry  the  demonstration  of  this  proposition  one  step 
further  by  an  examination  of  the  trade  of  our  two 
largest  colonies — Canada  and  Australasia. 

We  take  first  the  case  of  Canada,  at  once  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  British  colonies.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  is  shown  the  average  annual  imports  for 
consumption  in  Canada  of  all  classes  of  merchandise 
since  1881.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  by 
far  the  two  largest  markets  in  which  Canada  appears. 

Annual  Imports  into  Canada  (in  million  dollars). 


Periods. 

From 

From 

From  All 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Countries. 

1881-1885 

...  45 

47 

85 

i 886- i 890 

  42 

47 

8l 

1891-1895 

  39 

51 

IOO 

1 896- 1 900 

  35 

75 

•  137 

1901-1903 

  50 

.  117 

196 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  from  1881  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  'nineties,  the  imports  into  Canada 
were  almost  stationary.  Measured  by  value  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  average  imports  during  the  years 
1891-1895  over  the  years  1881-1885  of  about  4^  million 
dollars  on  a  trade  of  nearly  106  million  dollars.  During 
the  same  time  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  had 
diminished  to  the  extent  of  6g  miilion  dollars  while 
the  trade  with  the  United  States  had  increased  to 
nearly  5  million  dollars.  During  the  years  1896-1900, 
when  it  will  be  remembered  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment determined  to  grant  preferential  duties  in  favour 
of  British-made  goods  to  the  extent  of  a  25  per  cent, 
rebate  on  such  goods,  British  imports  continued  to 
show  a  further  decline,  while  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  considerably.  In  1900  the 
rebate  in  favour  of  goods  of  British  origin  was  further 
increased  to  the  extent  of  33^  per  cent,  of  the  duty.  1 


The  substantial  preference  which  this  gave  to  the 
British  manufactarer  was  at  once  manifested  by  the 
enormous  upward  leap  of  trade  which  followed  in  the 
succeeding  three  years.  The  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  rose  from  an  average  of  35  million  dollars  in 
1896-1900  to  an  average  of  50  million  dollars  during 
1901-1903,  an  increase  of  43  per  cent.  During  the 
same  time  the  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
also  expanded  from  75  million  dollars  to  117  million 
dollars,  or  by  55  per  cent. 

What  is  noticeable  in  the  Canadian  figures  is  that, 
while  before  the  preference  was  given  to  British 
goods  the  imports  into  Canada  from  Great  Britain 
were  steadily  declining,  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  as  steadily  improving  ;  the  impulse  to  trade 
which  followed  the  new  fiscal  arrangement  has  not 
only  checked  the  decline  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom 
is  concerned,  but  has  also  had  no  effect  in  diminishing 
imports  from  the  United  States.  In  fact  during  the 
last  three  years,  when  the  preference  has  been  raised 
to  the  highest  level,  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
to  Canada  show  an  even  more  considerable  increase 
than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  comparison  of  very  considerable  interest  may  be 
made  by  taking  the  proportion  of"  dutiable  "  to  "free" 
goods  entering  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States  respectively.  This  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing table  : 

Percentage  of  Imports  into  Canada  liable  to  Customs  Duties. 

Periods                       .      f rom  From  From  Alf 

United  Kingdom.    United  States.  Countries. 
1881-1885    80        ...        70        ...  76 

1886-1890    78  ...  62  ...  71 

1891-1895    75  -  54  ...  63 

1896-1900    72  ...  52  ...  61 

1901-1903    72  ...  52  ...  60 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  goods  subject 
to  duty  is  always  higher  in  goods  coming  from  the 
United  Kingdom  than  either  from  the  United  States 
or  all  other  countries.  It  may  be  further  noted  that 
the  fall  in  the  proportion  of  "  dutiable"  goods,  which 
has  occurred  very  generally,  has  diminished  least  of  all 
in  the  case  of  British-made  goods,  and  most  of  all  with 
American  goods.  This  difference  is  probably  due  to 
various  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  goods  of  British 
origin  entering  Canada  include  more  largely  manufac- 
tured goods  and  machinery  on  which  high  duties  are 
levied.  Those  coming  from  the  United  States  consist 
more  largely  of  raw  materials  on  which  no  duties  are 
collected.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  propor- 
tion of  free  goods  it  may  be  concluded  from  the 
J  above  table  that  in  the  enormous  industrial  expansion 
!  which  has  been  experienced  in  Canada  during  the 
present  generation,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  neces- 
sary raw  material  was  obtainable  from  the  United 
States.  The  contiguity  of  territory  tending  to  diminish 
the  cost  of  freightage,  as  well  as  the  greater  variety  of 
raw  materials  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  would 
have  led  us  to  anticipate  such  a  result.  The  value  of 
the  preference  to  British  goods  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  table  : — 

Percentage  of  Duties  Collected  to  Imports  from  United  Kingdom: 
and  United  States. 

Dutiable.  All  Goods. 


Periods. 

United 

United 

United 

United 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

1881-1885 

...  24-4 

21  -2 

19-5 

14-9 

I 886- I 890 

...  277 

25  "O 

22-1 

15-6 

1891-1895 

...  29-6 

26-1 

22*2 

14-4 

1 896- 1 900 

...  28-2 

26"I 

20-J 

13-6 

1901-1903 

...  23-9 

25-0 

17-3 

130 

The  duties  collected  during  1901-1903  on  dutiable 
British  goods  amounted  to  23*9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  such  goods.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the 
United  States  was  25  per  cent.  During  the  previous 
five  years  the  figures  were  28*2  per  cent,  and  26'i  per 
cent,  respectively.  For  the  first  time  the  duties  col- 
lected are  less  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  than 
for  the  United  States  or  any  other  country.  Had  the 
same  amount  of  goods  been  imported  from  any  other 
country  the  duties  collected  might  have  been  about 
15  million  dollars  more  than  was  actually  collected  on 
British  goods.  This  is  a  measure  of  the  differential 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  British  manufacturer. 
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We  give  below  a  table  uniform  with  those  which 
have  been  presented  in  previous  articles,  and  showing' 
the  proportion  of  the  total  imports  into  Canada  coming 
respectively  from  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Posses- 
sions and  United  States. 

Percentage  of  Total  Imports  into  Canada  from  United  Kingdom, 


British  Possessions 

United 

States, 

and    Foreign  Countrie 

respectively. 

Periods. 

United 

British 

United 

Other  Foreign 

Kingdom. 

Possessions 

States. 

Countries. 

1881-1885 

42-9  . 

.     2'5  • 

•  41'9 

...  127 

1886-1890 

397  • 

.    1-5  . 

•  43-1 

...  157 

1891-1895 

35'i  • 

•    2-5  . 

•  44-4 

...  180 

1896-1900 

257  ■ 

•    i'9  • 

•  53'i 

•■•  19-3 

1901  I903 

24-0  . 

.     2-2  . 

•  593 

...  14-5 

The  significance  of  these  figures  cannot  be  minimised 
by  any  reference  to  greater  natural  facilities  enjoyed  by 
the  United  States  for  entering  the  Canadian  market. 
The  proportion  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
has  steadily  declined,  while  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  have  as  continuously  risen.  The 
imports  from  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  are 
relatively  stationary.  Until  the  last  period  the  relative 
increase  in  imports  from  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  has  shown  the  largest  expansion. 
The  decline  in  recent  years  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
German  Surtax,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  British  preference  over  German  goods  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  duty.  The  broad  result  of  the  above  table 
is  that,  whereas  twenty  years  ago  the  Imperial  trade  of 
Canada  amounted  to  45^  per  cent,  of  the  total,  it  now 
amounts  to  26,!  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  external 
requirements  of  the  country.  And  every  succeeding 
period  appears  only  to  accentuate  these  proportions 
still  further. 

The  examination  of  the  Canadian  export  figures,  as 
well  as  the  Australasian  export  and  import  trades,  will 
be  treated  fully  in  the  next  article. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  week  has  been  one  of  very  considerable  activity 
in  the  City  and  the  close  of  the  nineteen-day 
account  on  the  Stock  Enchange  has,  on  this  occasion, 
cheated  the  prophets  who  gloomily  pointed  to  the  past 
as  proof  of  what  must  happen  during  the  long  account. 
But  the  very  opposite  has  taken  place  and  with  almost 
wanton  disregard  of  the  war  and  the  possible  com- 
plications which  might  arise,  prices  have  gone  ahead  in 
almost  every  department  of  the  House,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Consol  market.  The  remarkable  widen- 
ing of  business  in  the  speculative  securities— chiefly 
mines — was  naturally  reflected  in  the  rates  charged  by 
bankets  for  Stock  Exchange  loans,  and  contangos  were 
much  higher  than  on  last  account ;  however  the  speculator 
does  not  much  mind  a  stiff  rate  so  long  as  differences 
are  going  in  his  favour — bankers,  brokers  and  clients 
are  thus  equally  satisfied. 

In  high  finance  the  pride  of  place  must  go  to 
the  operation  concluded  by  Messrs.  Speyer  Bros,  in 
regard  to  the  issue  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  aggregating 
$14,600,000  at  a  currency  of  fifty  years,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  applied  towards  building  the  Trans- 
continental extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada.  This  is  an  issue  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance, as  although  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  whole  line  it  will  enable  the 
railway  to  link  up  the  further  wheat  areas  of  the 
North-West  Provinces  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
system  in  Lower  Canada.  The  bonds  are  guaranteed 
unconditionally  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company 
both  as  to  interest  and  capital  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  issue  price  will  be  slightly  below  par. 

The  second  issue  of  importance  which  is  likely  to 
appear  within  the  next  few  days  is  a  loan  on  behalf  of 
the  colony  of  New  Zealand,  amounting  to  ^1,000,000. 
The  bonds  will  be  for  seven  years,  with  interest  at 
4  per  cent,  and  the  issue  price  will  be  par.  The  options 
may  be  exercised  at  any  time  during  the  currency 
of  the  bonds  and  are  as  follows  :  for  the  first  two 
years  the  right  is  given  to  convert  into  ^103  worth  of 
375  per  cent,  inscribed  stock,  for  the  next  two  years 
into  j£ioi  worth  of  stock  and  for  the  remaining  three 


years  into  £100  worth  of  stock — these  privileges 
should  become  valuable  unless  we  are  never  to  recover 
from  the  dislocation  caused  by  our  war  finance. 

The  volume  of  business  in  South  African  mining 
shares  has  created  a  record  for  the  current  year,  with- 
;  out  a  doubt,  and  although  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  profit-taking,  the  shares  on  offer  are  readily 
absorbed.  The  shares  of  the  Albu  group  have  been 
particularly  in  evidence,  more  especially  General  Mining 
and  Finance  and  Van  Dycks  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  single 
out  any  one  group  or  share  as  the  buying  has  been  so 
well  spread  that  nearly  all  the  active  stocks  have  been 
inquired  for. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  get  away  from  African 
I  finance  this  week  as,  apart  from  the  Transvaal  mines, 
!  the  companies  operating  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  have 
also  been  in  evidence,  and  if  a  tithe  of  the  discoveries 
reported  by  the  Nile  Valley  Company  be  borne  out  on 
the  lower  levels,  the  mines  would  still  be  of  astonishing 
:  richness  :  we  understand  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  has 
secured  entire  control,  so  the  finances  of  the  company 
j  are  in  strong  hands.    The  report  of  the  International 
Ethiopian  Railway  Trust  and  Construction  Company  is 
concerned  of  course  with  Abyssinian  affairs  and  in  this 
I  connexion  has  a  scope  and  interest  extending  beyond 
the  immediate  body  of  shareholders.     The  company 
is  engaged  in  harmonising  English  and  French  com- 
mercial interests  in  Abyssinia  and  the  negotiations  now 
pending  with  the  Emperor  Menelik  should  make  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Messrs.  Lewis  and  Marks  invite  subscriptions  for  the 
1  purchase  of  250,000  fully-paid  jQi  shares  in  the  African 
and  European  Investment  Company  at  the  price  of  305-. 
per  share.     The  total  capital  is  a  million — 1,375,000 
shares  have  been  issued — 1,000,000  to  the  vendors  and 
375,000  at  255.  to  provide  working  capital  :  it  is  the 
latter  shares  which  are  now  offered  for  subscription. 
The  company  owns  about  700,000  acres  of  land  situated 
in  various  parts  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
I  colonies  and  with  the  exception  of  four  farms  the  whole 
of  the  mineral  rights  are  secured  to  the  company.  In 
;  addition  the  company  has  large  shareholdings  in  East 
Rand   Mining  Estates,   Vereenigings    and  Swaziland 
Corporation — companies  which  have  been  issued  from 
the  same  house  and  are  under  their  control  and  man- 
agement.  With  such  large  holdings  and  in  a  country  like 
South  Africa,  where  everything  is  possible,  the  shares 
"'  of  the  new  company  offer  a  fair  speculative  investment. 
The  collapse  of  the  London  and  Paris  Exchange  was 
not  altogether  unexpected,  as  it  was  obvious  to  those 
who  are   acquainted  with  the  methods  of  that  and 
similar  institutions  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the 
risks  in  option  dealing  at  the  prices  made  by  them, 
;  whilst  it  is  further  unsound  and  unprofitable  to  lend 
\  money  on  miscellaneous  mining  shares  at  6  per  cent. 
t  without  margin.    These  advertisements  were  very  at- 
tractive no  doubt  but  reflection  should  show  the  desir- 
j  ability  for  an  investor  to  place  his  business  through  his 
I  banker  or  a  stockbroker  controlled  by  the  rules  and 
j  regulations  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  FIRE  OFFICE. 

OUITE  exceptional  interest  attaches  at  the  present 
time  to  the  report  of  the  Westminster  Fire  Office. 
It  has  much  in  common  with  the  Hand-in-Hand,  the 
probable  absorption  of  which  by  the  Commercial  Union 
has  been  referred  to  in  previous  articles.  The  Hand- 
in-Hand  was  founded  in  1696,  and  the  Westminster  in 
1 7 1 7,  so  that  the  present  annual  report  is  the  187th 
j  which  has  been  issued.  Like  the  Hand-in-Hand  the 
i  Westminster  is  a  Mutual  office  and  when  the  Hand-in- 
Hand  disappears  the  Westminster  will  remain  the  only 
Mutual  Fire  insurance  office. 

Again,  like  the  Hand-in-Hand,  the  Westminster  con- 
fines its  operations  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
business  is  of  a  character  which  is  exceptionally  profit- 
able and  select.  During  the  past  six  years  the  average 
losses  have  been  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
received,  a  remarkably  fine  record.  This  year  the 
claims  amount  to  only  37^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
received.  The  account  is  made  up  to  the  end  of 
September,  but  we  fear  the  results  cannot  be  taken  as 
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an  indication  that  1904  has  been  a  good  year  from  a 
Fire  insurance  point  of  view.  The  losses  in  America 
have  been  exceptionally  heavy  and  the  good  results 
shown  by  the  Westminster  are  an  indication  of  the 
good  quality  of  its  business  rather  than  of  the  character 
of  the  present  year  from  a  Fire  insurance  point  of 
view. 

If  people  are  sensible,  the  Westminster  should  benefit 
more  than  any  other  Fire  office  from  the  absorption  of 
the  Hand-in-Hand.  The  object  of  the  Westminster  is 
not  to  make  money  since  it  has  no  shareholders  ;  but 
to  give  its  members  Fire  insurance  protection  at  cost 
price,  and  this  it  accomplishes  in  the  most  effective 
fashion.  Since  it  is  not  particularly  to  the  interest  of 
anyone  to  extend  the  business  it  remains  regrettably 
small,  the  gross  premium  income  last  year  being  only 
jQ  1 80,000.  The  existing  policy-holders  would  be  no 
better  off  if  the  business  were  larger,  but  it  would  be  a 
distinct  gain  to  people  who  are  not  insured  with  the 
Westminster  if  they  were  to  effect  their  Fire  insurance 
with  it. 

The  fate  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  causes  some  uneasi- 
ness as  to  the  future  of  the  Westminster.  If  it  retains 
its  separate  existence  it  ought  to  become  more  and 
more  popular.  It  can  scarcely  be  thought  improbable, 
however,  that  the  proprietary  Fire  companies,  which 
are  associated  in  the  Fire  Offices'  Committee,  may 
worry  the  Westminster  as  they  apparently  worried  the 
Hand-in-Hand  and  that  one  of  them  may  ultimately 
offer  to  buy  the  business.  In  the  interest  of  the  public 
it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  of  the  sort  will 
occur. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Fire  Offices  Committee 
may  be  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, but  if  directly,  or  indirectly,  it  causes  detriment 
to  the  public  by  worrying  out  of  existence  strong 
mutual  offices  of  the  highest  class,  the  public  will  come 
to  resent  its  action  and  look  askance  at  a  combination 
which  might  easily  become  a  gigantic  trust,  acting 
in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  of  the  combined 
companies,  and  against  the  interests  of  the  insuring 
public. 

We  hope  there  is  no  fear  of  the  Westminster  being 
absorbed.  It  is  too  good  and  too  old  for  its  disappear- 
ance to  be  regarded  with  complacence,  but  it  is  no  good 
ignoring  the  fact  that  one  of  the  big  proprietary  com- 
panies could  afford  to  pay  a  price  for  the  Westminster 
which  would  yield  existing  policy-holders  very  hand- 
some profits.  We  suppose  the  business  and  the  strong 
reserves  are  the  property  of  the  existing  policy-holders, 
since  it  is  not  patent  to  whom  else  they  can  belong. 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  Westminster  will  long 
maintain  its  separate  existence,  and  will  continue  to 
provide  Fire  insurance  protection  on  the  same  good 
terms  as  now,  and  with  the  same  abundant  security, 
for  a  much  larger  number  of  policy-holders  than  at 
present  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  it  is  in  a  position 
to  confer. 


DWELLERS  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

~D  EADERS  of  "  Zanoni  "  will  suspect  us,  from  our 
title,  of  an  intended  trespass  on  the  domains  of 
the  Psychical  Society,  or  of  a  benevolent  wish  to  make 
their  flesh  creep.  We  at  once  disclaim  the  intention. 
We  admire  Lytton's  spectre,  because  about  it  is  nothing 
human.  Like  the  farmer's  daughter  in  the  "Bab 
Ballads"  "its  principal  feature  is  eye".  Milton  has 
been  praised  for  the  careful  vagueness  of  his  "  Death  ", 
"What  seemed  his  head  "  &c,  and  to  us  it  seems  that, 
oy  avoiding  particulars,  Milton  and  Lytton  produced 
blood-curdling  and  satisfactory  spooks.  We  cannot 
away  with  a  "  poulterer's  description  "  of  a  ghost.  Even 
our  dear  friend  "the  wanchancy  thing  that  louped  and 
flang  and  capered  "  on  the  Bass  Rock,  while  the  creishy 
weaver  sat  at  his  loom,  is  too  human  for  us.  "  Grand- 
father's siller  tester  "  could  make  an  end  of  him.  In 
truth,  we  do  not  possess  the  right  psychical  flair,  that 
"  smell  for  a  ghost  "  which  Mr.  Snell  of  the  "  Rainbow  " 
held  to  be  necessary. 

We  judge  ourselves  thus  harshly,  because  we  took 
the  only  apparition  which  ever  favoured  us  with  a  visit 
for  a  house-painter.  The  pallor  of  his  countenance  we 
attributed  to  putty.    Not  till  we  were  convinced,  against  I 


our  will,  that  no  palefaced  painter  could  have  looked 
into  our  window  that  sunny  morning,  did  we  know  that 
we  had  "  seen  something".  The  face  that  roused  in  us 
only  indignation  while  we  connected  it  with  a  prying 
disposition  and  a  ladder  haunted  us  for  years.  We 
used  to  watch  the  coming  faces  in  a  street,  as  De  Quincey 
watched  for  Anne,  sure  that  "  We  should  find  him, 
never  fear ".  But  we  never  did.  The  face,  once  so 
deathly  vivid,  is  fading  from  our  memory.  We  lost, 
perhaps  through  not  speaking  first,  our  only  oppor- 
tunity. 

Therefore  the  thresholds  of  which  we  speak  shall  be 
of  the  plain  wood  or  stone  to  be  found  in  our  houses, 
and  the  spirits  that  haunt  them  even  more  immaterial 
than  Milton's  Death  or  Lytton's  Terror.  Perhaps  they 
are  not  spirits,  but  moods.  But,  as  Eve  preferred  her 
husband  before  the  angel,  we  would  rather  consort 
with  bogies  than  with  vain  regrets.  Silver  slugs  are 
of  no  use  with  them.    They  are  immune. 

Be  they  what  they  may,  they  await  us  on  every 
doorstep.  First  and  mildest,  that  elusive  Puck  whom 
the  French  call  "  L'Esprit  d'Escalier"  ;  that  posthumous 
wit,  which  lets  us  lag  superfluous  in  the  drawing-room 
and  begins  to  coruscate  in  the  hall.  Who  does  not 
know  him  ?  We  were  dull,  no  use  denying  it,  and  now 
that  we  have  got  away,  leaving  a  bad  impression  behind 
us,  how  we  sparkle  !  Between  us  and  what  we  ought 
to  have  said  are  five  steps  and  five  seconds  of  time. 
Can  we  retrace  the  steps,  open  the  door  again  and  be 
witty?  Of  course  not.  Growing  brighter  at  each  stair, 
we  are  almost  goaded  into  trying  to  convince  at  least 
the  man  who  is  letting  us  out  that  we  are  uncommonly 
clever  fellows.  But  we  dare  not  take  a  liberty  with 
him.  The  contact  of  our  foot  with  the  doormat  makes 
us  bristle  with  epigram,  and,  in  the  street,  we  proceed 
utterly  ineffectual  wits. 

C.  S.  C.'s  moans  over  the  loss  of  his  splendid  original 
joke  would  be  weak  to  express  our  disappointment. 
Yestreen,  he  had  some  enjoyment  out  of  it.  He  had 
the  delight  of  picturing  to  himself  its  success.  But  we  ? 
Memory  has  not  basely  behaved  herself  to  us.  Too  well 
we  remember  the  joke  we  ought  to  have  made.  We 
have  not  lost  it  for  ever — we  have  it — and  all  to  our- 
selves. Five  minutes  ago  it  would  have  delighted  a 
crowd,  and  five  minutes  ago  we  had  it  not.  The  little 
late  and  what  worlds  away.  So  into  the  outer  air 
we  carry  it,  sniffing  dolorously  its  wasted  fragrance, 
sure  that  its  opportunity  will  never  recur. 

But  we  can  bear  up  against  L'Esprit  d'Escalier.  Few 
of  us  nowadays  live  by  our  wit.  The  good  old  times, 
when  airy  puns  brought  solid  pudding,  are  dead,  and 
if  we  are  to  make  ourselves  miserable  over  every  clever 
thing  which  we  have  not  said,  we  shall  be  grey  youngs 
and  die  early. 

Darker  spirits  speed  the  parting  guest.  Too  often,, 
they  march  with  him  down  stairs,  and  remind  him,  but 
that  both  are  subfusc,  of  the  companions  of  the  Wild; 
Huntsman.  Dexter  mutters  "  You  came  to  say  a  thing,, 
and  you  haven't  said  it".  Sinister  howls  "  Why  say 
that,  here  of  all  places  ?  " 

Him  that  is  milder  in  mood,  we  can  smother.  We 
can  tell  him  "  Another  time  will  do  ".  And  he  can  only 
grumble  "  Oh  !  will  it? — you'll  see  !  " 

We  sometimes  think  he  is  only  our  witty  friend  in 
sober  guise,  Feste  masquerading  as  Sir  Topas.  At 
the  last  worst,  we  can  go  back  at  his  bidding,  and 
reduce  him  to  silence. 

But  the  left-hand  fiend  is  not  to  be  put  off  in  this- 
way.  Poppy  and  mandragora,  unless  taken  in  quan- 
tities no  chemist  will  supply,  will  not  lull  him.  Ever 
muttering  "  How  could  even  you  say  that  "  ?  he  accom- 
panies us  home,  startling  on  the  way  the  old  ladies- 
airing  their  dogs,  by  making  us,  when  just  behind 
them,  give  a  despairing  shriek,  or  causing  us  to  be 
followed  suspiciously  by  a  policeman  who  has  seen  us. 
smash  our  umbrella  on  a  lamp-post.  Home  with  us  he 
will  come,  spoil  our  dinner  and  our  post-prandial  pipe, 
sit  by  our  bed  and  bring  his  knitting.  Custom  cannot 
stale  his  infinite  identity.  Drumming  into  ears  that 
age  is  deafening,  the  nonsense  our  nonage  uttered,  he 
remains  with  us  to  the  end. 

Remorse,  they  say,  dogs  the  criminal.  Had  we  gone 
to  school  with  the  Artful  Dodger,  and  spent  our  Man- 
hood in  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,, 
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Ave  would  more  willingly  accept  the  inevitable  retribu- 
tion. But  our  middle-class  fiend  brings  nothing  but 
betises  to  our  charge.  Confession  and  restitution 
purge  crime.  Who  would  not  rather  confess  to  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  that  he  had  "  planned  a  little  burglary 
and  forged  a  little  cheque"  than  that  he  had  "asked 
after  a  wife  who  was  dead,  and  children  who  never 
were  born  "  ?  In  the  first  case  he  may  hope  for  sym- 
pathy, and  be  sure  of  secresy  ;  in  the  second,  he  is 
sure  of  scorn,  and  may  expect  his  blunder  to  go  the 
round  of  his  acquaintance  as  "  Tom's  Last  ". 
And  restitution  is  impossible. 

"  '  I  see  the  ghost  of  my  first  cigar — 
Of  my  maiden  brief — I  was  at  the  bar. 
I  called  the  judge  "  your  wushup  ".'  " 

There  it  is.  Why  should  a  blunder,  made  through 
nervousness,  haunt  a  poor  gentleman  "  now  that  he's 
nearly  forty-nine  "  ? 

The  candid  friend — who  is  without  him  ?— tells  us 
that  we  should  not  suffer,  had  we  not  formed  an  over- 
weening estimate  of  our  own  importance  :  that  our 
■enemy  of  the  Threshold  is  nothing  but  our  own  diseased 
vanity.  Accustomed  to  his  tender  touch  on  spiritual 
sores,  we  would  gladly  acquiesce  in  his  diagnosis. 
But,  we  suffer,  sometimes,  the  visitation  of  the  fiend, 
when,  not  we  but  others  are  in  fault.  Quoth  Major 
Pendennis  :  "  Young  Mr.  Suckling  (author  of  a  work, 
I  believe)  went  on  cutting  his  jokes  at  the  admiral's 
expense,  fancying  that  all  the  world  was  laughing  with 
him,  and  I  leave  you  to  imagine  Lady  Hobanob's  feel- 
ings— Hobanob's  ! — those  of  every  well-bred  man,  as 
the  wretched  intrus  was  so  exposing  himself.  He  will  i 
never  dine  again  in  South  Street.  \  promise  you  that. " 
Now,  that  Lord  and  Lady  Hobanob,  who  were  primarily  I 
responsible  for  Mr.  Suckling's  presence  at  the  dinner, 
should  be  exceedingly  uncomfortable — we  understand. 
That  Mr.  Suckling's  sin  would  find  him  out,  we  know. 
If  not  on  the  threshold  of  the  mansion  in  South  Street, 
on  the  threshold  of  his  club  whither  he,  self-satisfied, 
was  retiring  to  smoke,  the  spectre  would  meet  him 
with  the  information  that  next  him  had  been  sitting  the 
Admiral's  daughter  and  opposite  him  the  Admiral's 
son-in-law.    Haud  ignari,  we  pity  poor  Suckling. 

But  far  more  we  pity  Major  Pendennis  and  "  every 
well-bred  man".  They  had  not  invited  the  "author 
of  a  work ".  They  had  not  married  the  Admiral's 
daughter.  They  cared  nothing  for  Suckling,  and 
probably  little  for  Hobanob.  Why  these  altruistic 
agonies  ? 

In  quack  advertisements  it  is  common  to  ask  "Do 
you  suffer  from  this,  that,  and  the  other  ? "  and  to 
wind  up  with  a  satisfactory  "  If  so,  take  our  unpro- 
nounceable panacea".  Can  anyone  recommend  a  charm 
which  shall  banish  for  ever  our  Dwellers  on  the 
Threshold  ? 


THE  PURPLE  LAND.* 

GET  a  good  title  and  never  mind  what  is  inside  the 
book,  seems  to  be  the  rule  of  many  writers.  The 
idea  being  apparently  to  deceive  the  public,  after  the 
fashion  of  Artemus  Ward's  friends  in  Illinois  who  made 
"  apple-sass  ",  and  when  it  was  opened  it  proved  to  be 
mostly  sawdust  and  shavings  with  a  thin  layer  of  "  sass  " 
upon  the  top. 

The  Indians  (I  speak  of  the  days  when  Buffalo  Bill 
had  not  coralled  the  greater  part  of  them)  in  the  western 
plains  of  America  used  to  lie  down  and  kick  their 
legs  in  the  air,  and  by  that  means  induce  antelopes  to 
approach  within  gunshot.  Your  title-searcher  prac- 
tises the  same  manoeuvres,  and,  after  having  decoyed 
the  public  up  to  his  lure,  too  often  assassinates  them  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  Indians  did  to  death  the  ante- 
lope. In  the  present  instance  the  process  is  reversed. 
The  title,  as  the  author  confesses  in  his  preface,  is  a 
little  indefinite,  but  the  writer  himself  is  one  of  the 
most  subtle  and  original  who  has  enriched  English 
letters  for  some  years.  How  strange  it  is  that  the 
two  men,  who  are  perhaps  the  best  writers  of  English 
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now  alive,  are  not  native  born.  The  author  of  "The 
Purple  Land"  never  left  the  River  Plate  till  he  \v:is 
four  or  five  and  twenty,  and  probably  spoke  Spanish 
before  he  spoke  English,  and  the  writer  of  the  "  Nigger 
Narcissus"  is  a  Pole.  This  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  their  books  have  a  more  cosmopolitan  flavour 
about  them  than  is  usually  the  case  with  works  by 
Englishmen.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  much  of 
our  literature  that  it  is  so  profoundly  insular  as  to 
be,  so  to  speak,  beans  and  bacon  to  the  general.  Our 
customs  are  so  individual,  our  point  of  view  so  special, 
and  our  standards  of  life,  art,  and  ethics  so  distinct  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  that  few  of  the  master- 
pieces of  English  wit  stand  translation.  In  general, 
writers  in  the  countries  not  lulled  by  the  music  of  Bow- 
Bells  concern  themselves  with  humanity  as  a  whole, 
and  thus  a  novel  written  by  a  Frenchman  is  understood 
and  appreciated  by  a  Russian,  a  Dane,  a  German,  or 
an  Italian.  So  much  of  our  literature  deals  exclusively 
with  what  the  Elizabethans  called  "humours  "  that  it 
appeals  to  none  but  those  gorgeous  beings  whose 
language  we  are  assured  by  ourselves  shall  shortly  be 
the  speech  of  the  entire  earth.  Pending  that  happy 
time,  when  true  morality  shall  reign  in  literature  and 
on  the  stage,  and  when  the  streets  of  towns  now  quiet 
and  decent  shall  resemble  those  of  London,  once  the 
gas  is  lighted,  it  might  be  well  for  English  writers  to 
endeavour  to  describe  the  actions  and  the  life  of  men 
and  women,  and  not  alone  of  Englishwomen  and  of 
Englishmen.  Certainly,  by  the  assistance  of  our  colonies 
and  the  United  States  we  have  considerable  power  of 
cant  consuming,  but  after  all  that  very  power  shuts  us 
off  from  the  rest  of  human  kind.  Moreover  it  is  new 
and  has  no  precedent,  for  Shakespeare  is  as  easy  to 
comprehend  as  Dante  to  a  foreigner,  and  both  are  free 
from  cant.  The  same  applies  to  Fielding  (in  a  measure) 
and  to  Burns,  and  in  a  marked  degree  to  Hudson  and 
to  Conrad,  but  to  almost  none  other  of  the  writers  of 
the  day. 

Put  me  a  Portuguese  or  Dane  who  had  learned 
English  on  a  desert  island  with  no  book  but  "  The 
Egoist"  (Mr.  Meredith),  and  the  poor  man  might  soon 
regret  that  fate  had  not  provided  him  with  an  old 
Bradshaw,  or  some  filed  copies  of  the  "  Rock  ".  Not 
that  "The  Egoist"  is  not  well  written,  that  is  to  say 
when  you  have  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  tongue 
used  by  the  writer  of  it,  but  it  is  so  entirely  British  in 
its  scope  that  the  poor  English-speaking  foreigner 
might  just  as  well  be  reading  of  the  loves  of  chimpanzees 
or  "  blue-behinded  "  apes.  In  a  less  degree  the  same 
applies  to  much  of  Mr.  Hardy's  writings  despite  their 
genius.  The  Irish  weavers  of  their  spells  write  openly 
for  Kelts,  and  thus  it  is  that  there  remain  but  few  of 
our  modern  books  that  appeal  to  any  of  the  countries 
of  the  world  outside  the  tweed-clad  belt  that  rings  our 
empire  round. 

This  may  be  good,  or  bad,  and  it  may  be  of  course 
that  our  home  life,  and  purity  of  manners,  does  not  say 
much  to  men  of  other  nations  who  with  their  divorce 
courts  and  their  stock  exchanges  naturally  look  for 
something  of  a  hotter  flavour  than  small  beer.  Not 
that  the  writer  of  the  book,  which  I  sat  down  to  write 
about,  deals  in  adultery  or  murder,  or  any  of  those 
lighter  sexual  aberrations  which  the  pen  of  the  chaste 
female  novelist  delights  to  dally  with.  His  charms 
are  of  a  different  order,  and  consist  in  a  most  perfect 
style,  in  the  power  of  observation,  imagination  and 
above  all  in  being  natural.  This  very  power  of  being 
natural  is  I  think  what  is  wanting  often  in  our  home- 
born  (brewed)  writers,  and  which  prevents  them  from 
appealing  to  the  reading  public  of  the  world  at  large. 
Idealism,  the  ever-present  complement  and  twin  sister 
of  commercialism,  distorts  the  British  writer's  view. 
Thus  he  imagines  that  his  puppets  ane  quite  free  from 
affectation,  and  that  those  of  French  and  foreign  writers 
are  theatrical.  This  and  the  terror  of  mere  words, 
I  which  often  lead  the  British  writer  into  what  looks  like 
pruriency,  complete  the  Chinese  wall  which  separates 
him  as  completely  from  the  non-English-speaking 
world,  as  the  first  wood-notes  wild  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
head-voice  emanating  from  the  spot  where  sits  the 
collar  stud,  places  a  bar  between  the  speaker  and  the 
men  of  other  lands,  whose  voice  is  generated  in  the 
chest. 
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The  author  of  "The  Purple  Land  "  says  in  his  pre- 
face that  his  book  was  printed  nineteen  years  ago  for 
the  first  time  and  that  the  reading-  public  did  not  buy 
it,  and  that  it  fell  into  oblivion.  That  was  just  like  the 
reading-  public,  which  as  a  whole  reads  trash  and  thinks 
it  genius,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  House  of 
Commons  thinks  a  dull  speaker  is  a  serious  man, 
whereas  most  dulness  is  mere  froth,  black  froth  of 
course,  such  as  the  scum  that  floats  on  porter,  and  to 
the  full  as  light.  One  likes  to  read  a  preface  by  a  man 
who  has  come  into  his  literary  inheritance,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  work,  done  in  his  youth,  with  confidence. 
It  is  a  wholesome  and  sovereign  specific  against  the 
pestilential  false  modesty,  which  makes  some  writers 
pretend  to  be  ashamed  of  their  first  efforts,  as  if 
the  form  a  colt  exhibits,  running  in  a  paddock  by  its 
dam,  was  not  an  index  of  its  future  powers  upon  the 
turf. 

Reasonable  and  unbiassed  critics,  if  there  be  such, 
on  reading  (nineteen  years  ago)  this  "  Purple  Land  ", 
might  have  been  able  to  predict  the  talent  which  has 
given  us  the  "  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia  "  and  "Green 
Mansions  ",  that  strange  pastoral  symphony  in  Guiana 
wilds.  The  book  itself  is  charmingly  discursive  and 
as  void  of  all  plan  and  of  connexion  as  the  universe 
appears  to  be  as  it  goes  rumbling  on  amongst  the 
spheres.  No  doubt  the  unities  are  not  observed  ;  but 
then  who  wants  them  in  this  transitory  life  ?  A 
book  that  sticks  to  all  the  rules  which  dulness  has 
imposed  on  literature,  is  as  tedious  a  companion  as 
a  man  who  always  has  his  watch  out  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  catch,  and  to  force  others  not  to  miss  then- 
trains. 

Each  age  and  generation  has  its  mode  of  literary 
expression,  as  the  dramatic  outburst  in  Elizabethan 
times,  the  Augustan  poetry,  and  then  the  novel  with 
its  rabble  rout  of  female  priestesses,  which  now  perhaps 
is  to  give  place  to  the  short  story  or  to  some  other  form 
at  present  not  evolved.  It  is  delightful  nowadays  to 
come  across  a  book  written  with  no  set  purpose,  nothing 
to  teach,  and  above  all  without  a  trace  of  affectation  and 
couched  in  language  easy  to  be  understood.  No  one  can 
read  a  hidden  meaning  in  "The  Purple  Land",  or  any 
other  of  the  author's  works,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
mediocre  minds  who  not  content  with  beauty  must 
obscure  it  with  interpretations,  as  if  a  perfect  melody 
could  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  abstruse  and  com- 
plicated harmonics  from  the  dry  brains  of  German 
Capellmeisters. 

Scattered  about  the  book  are  passages  of  great 
descriptive  beauty  interspersed  with  quaint  reflections  ; 
the  musings  of  an  educated  youth  nurtured  upon  old- 
fashioned  solid  books,  which  in  the  easy  life  of  an 
estancia  he  had  had  time  to  read,  to  ponder  and  digest. 
In  the  same  way  that  painters  born  in  the  south  do 
not  invariably  paint  it  brighter  than  the  fields  of  the 
apocalypse,  after  the  wont  of  northerners  who  coming 
to  the  sun  are  dazzled  by  it,  so  does  the  author  deal 
with  the  life  of  South  America,  in  quite  a  different  key 
frorn  that  which  foreigners  adopt.  To  him  the  men 
are  men,  not  seen  through  a  perspective  glass  from 
Balham,  but  face  to  face.  He  does  not  strive  to 
analyse  their  motives  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con- 
temptuous and  patronising  criticism,  so  dear  to  travel- 
lers, who,  reactionaries  most  likely  in  their  homes, 
have  a  consuming  itch  to  reform  everything  and 
everybody  when  their  own  vested  interests  are  not 
jeopardised. 

The  scheme  of  the  whole  book  is  simple,  and  the  hero 
on  his  horse  rambles  about  the  Banda  Oriental,  noting 
down  all  he  saw,  preserving  for  us  the  conversations 
of  the  gauchos  as  in  a  phonograph  of  genius,  which 
should  correct  and  prune  off  all  unnecessary  words. 
Sometimes  he  stays  a  day  at  some  lone  farm,  some- 
times a  week,  always  with  profit  to  himself  and  us. 
Again  he  rambles  on,  finding  both  love  and  friendship 
on  his  flowery  way,  with  a  fresh  horse  at  every  rancho, 
and  a  new  tale  to  tell.  He  joins  a  revolution,  with- 
out conviction,  in  a  literary  way,  and  after  some  reflec- 
tions upon  communism,  where  he  deplores  the  lack  of 
will  power  likely  to  ensue  on  the  adoption  of  such  a 
baleful  scheme,  as  if  mankind,  imprisoned  for  the  most 
part  in  a  factory  all  the  day  had  scope  for  much  free 
will,  rejoins  his  faithful  waiting  wife,  whose  name  might 


better  far  have  been  Penelope  than  Paca,  and  the  book 
ends  as  it  began,  as  naturally  and  as  inconsequently 
as  life. 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


A  MODERN  GALLERY  IN  DUBLIN. 

T  T  will  be  remembered  that  last  summer  an  exhibition 
of  "Irish  Painting"  was  held  at  the  Guildhall. 
The  collection  had  been  got  together  by  the  energy  of 
M^.  Hugh  P.  Lane,  and  was  originally  destined  for 
the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.  The  artists  were  many  of 
them  remotely  connected  with  Ireland,  but  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  exhibition  was  less  a  national 
demonstration  than  a  scheme  for  the  representation  of 
a  number  of  artists  who  did  not  care  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  Academical  Committee.  So  far  as  St.  Louis 
was  concerned,  the  scheme  fell  through,  but  Mr. 
Lane's  interest  in  modern  art  and  in  Ireland  has  since 
then  shaped  itself  in  a  project  of  wider  scope  and  more 
permanent  importance.  The  project  is  to  found  a 
gallery  of  modern  art  in  Dublin,  not  of  modern  Irish 
art  only,  but  of  modern  art  generally.  Dublin  already 
has  a  National  Gallery,  a  collection  very  creditable  to 
the  skill  of  its  directors  in  buying  what  could  be 
obtained  from  small  resources  ;  and  this  includes  a  few 
works  by  modern  Irishmen  and  drawings  by  English 
artists.  But  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Lane  and  his  com- 
mittee is  to  give  Irish  students  a  general  view  of  the 
really  important  men  in  France  and  other  countries,  as 
well  as  in  our  own. 

Towards  this  end  Mr.  Lane  has  begged,  borrowed 
and  bought  some  three  hundred  pictures  and  drawings, 
so  as  actually  to  show  the  kind  of  collection  it  is  in- 
tended to  obtain.  The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
whose  president,  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  is  a  member  ot 
;  Mr.  Lane's  committee,  has  lent  its  gallery  for  the  ex- 
j  hibition,  and  Dublin  can  see  a  collection  which  would 
at  once  take  European  importance,  if  it  could  be  secured 
as  a  whole. 

Part  of  it  is  secured  on  conditions,  namely  that  a 
gallery  and  fund  be  established  to  house  and  maintain 
it.  This  nucleus  of  a  permanent  collection  includes 
some  gifts  or  purchases  of  work  by  dead  or  older  artists, 
but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  array  of  work  by  the 
younger  men  among  our  living  artists  who  have  been 
passed  over  by  London  and  provincial  galleries,  and 
for  the  complete  absence  of  a  great  many  painters 

j  whom  the  Chantrey  purchasers  and  their  followers  on 
provincial   committees   have   vainly   endeavoured  to 

j  stamp  as  the  leading  artists  of  the  time.  The  body  of 
opinion  brought  out  by  the  Chantrey  inquiry  of  last 

,  summer  was  only  one  of  the  signs  that  this  tyranny  is 
breaking  up.  Concurrently  with  that  came  the  Brad- 
ford Exhibition,  where  a  very  different  line  from  the 

;  official  was  taken,  with  splendid  results,  and  the  begin- 

:  nings  of  the  Dublin  collection  show  the  same  indepen- 

I  dent  taste  and  courage.  For  once  in  a  way  a  public 
collection  is  chosen  by  the  methods  of  judicious  private 
collectors  and  not  by  the  blind  and  unlucky  rushes  for 
safety  made  by  the  committee-sheep.  Here,  to  take 
one  example  among  them  all,  we  find  work  by  Mr. 
Steer,  the  finest  landscape-painter  we  have,  but  as  yet 
quite  unrepresented  in  the  galleries  of  his  own  country. 

,  In  another  generation  there  will  be  a  scramble  for  his 
pictures  ;  in  the  meantime  only  the  far-sighted  collector 

!  is  his  patron.  In  Germany,  if  a  painter  of  this  order 
existed,  he  would  be  found  in  a  dozen  public  galleries. 

I  As  it  is,  French  and  German  students  of  modern  art 
who  come  over  here  ask  in  vain  where  examples  of  his 
painting  are  publicly  to  be  found. 

I  Besides  this  nucleus,  catalogued  as  the  "Lane" 
collection,  there  are  two  loan  collections.  One  is  contri- 
buted by  Messrs.  Durand  Ruel,  the  well-known  dealer- 

I  backers  of  the  "impressionist"  school.  In  this  part 
of  the  collection  there  is  a  famous  Manet  and  some 
other  good  things,  but  some  mistakes  also,  for  men 
like  Maufra  and  Loiseau  have  added  nothing  to 
Monet,  and  lost  what  he  had  to  give.  •  A  more  im- 
portant loan  is  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  -pictures  and" 
drawings  from  Mr.  Staats  Forbes's  vast  accumulation, 
a  collection  made  by  one  of  the  far-sighted  collectors 
who  began  to  buy  when  Millets  and  Corots  were  stil! 
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to  be  had  for  reasonable  prices,  and  who  ceased  buying 
from  the  youngest  race  of  artists  only  the  other  day. 
A  part  of  the  committee's  programme  is  to  buy  this 
collection  if  the  money  can  be  obtained,  and  if  they 
succeed  in  doing  that  they  will  have  something  that 
London,  even  with  the  windfalls  of  the  Wallace  and 
Ionides  bequests,  does  not  yet  possess.  It  is  hardly  a 
secret  that  if  we  had  had  at  the  National  Gallery  a 
director  with  the  slightest  sympathy  for  modern  French 
art  and  a  gift  of  diplomacy,  London  might  have  ob- 
tained some  of  this  fine  treasure.  Even  now  the  price 
that  had  to  be  given,  because  it  was  given  so  late,  for 
the  Cobham  Titian,  would  have  sufficed  to  represent  a 
whole  school. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  this  part  of  the  scheme 
may  prove  possible,  though  the  sum  required  would 
daunt  anyone  less  sanguine  than  Mr.  Lane  in  a  country 
so  poor  as  Ireland.  Already  there  is  this  of  encourage- 
ment, that  the  Mayor,  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition, 
held  out  hopes  that  the  Corporation  would  find  a  site 
for  the  gallery,  and  devote  to  its  maintenance  some 
part  of  the  Art  and  Science  Government  grant.  The 
group  of  men  who  have  been  working  for  a  revival  of 
poetry  and  drama  in  Ireland  are  keenly  interested  ; 
one  of  them,  "  A.  E.",  a  poet  and  a  practical  patriot, 
has  written  a  fine  appeal  in  one  of  the  Dublin  papers, 
and  another  comes  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Yeats,  the  painter. 
I  write  in  the  hope  of  making  an  excellent  scheme 
more  widely  known  outside  of  Ireland  and  attracting 
support  to  it.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  at  first  the 
building  might  be  a  very  simple  carcass  ;  a  shed, 
well  lighted,  and  rain-  and  fire-proof,  is  all  that  is 
wanted. 

There  are  two  reflections  however  of  a  general  bearing 
that  the  scheme  suggests,  even  if  it  went  no  further  than 
the  present  exhibition.  In  the  preface  to  the  catalogue 
it  is  said  that  Ireland  "  is  in  the  unique  position  of  being 
the  only  country  that  cannot  boast  a  gallery  of  Modern 
Art.  There  is  hardly  any  great  modern  city  (either 
capital  or  provincial)  which  has  not  such  a  gallery". 
But  this  is  much  too  generous  a  description  of  the  state 
of  things  in  this  country.  In  London  there  is  no  gallery 
for  modern  art  except  English,  no  provision  for  buying 
modern  foreign  pictures  or  place  to  put  them,  and 
hardly  any  purchases  are  made  of  English  pictures 
except  from  the  misused  Chantrey  Fund.  The  pro- 
vincial collections  are  also  English,  and  the  purchasing, 
with  some  rare  exceptions,  is  as  ill-conducted  as  in 
London,  where  it  is  gifts  and  bequests  that  save  the 
national  collection  from  contempt.  There  is  just  as 
much  need  here,  as  in  Ireland,  for  galleries  of  modern 
art  of  the  right  sort,  and  in  every  large  towh  the 
children  of  light  ought  to  organise  themselves  to  this 
end,  even  if,  at  first,  they  could  do  no  more  than  buy 
one  worthy  picture  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

But — and  this  is  the  second  reflection,  to  which  we 
always  return  when  galleries  are  discussed— there  is 
little  good  in  opening  and  endowing  galleries,  if  the 
system  on  which  they  are  run  is  a  rotten  one.  The 
right  system  is  a  competent  director  with  a  very  free 
hand  in  the  choice  of  the  works  purchased.  The  wrong 
system  is  an  amateur  committee  and  a  curator  who  is 
merely  their  servant.  Contributions  from  outside  can 
only  feebly  leaven  the  collections  got  together  in  this 
manner.  We  have  seen  in  London  what  results  from 
the  elaborately  devised  checks  of  a  committee-system. 
In  Dublin  we  see  what  would  result  from  the  action 
of  a  single  director  of  knowledge  and  conviction. 
He  would  make  some  mistakes,  leave  out  good 
things,  and  include  some  doubtful.  But  the  doubtful 
things  in  Mr.  Lane's  collection,  when  they  do  not  arise 
from  too  ready  acceptance  of  gifts  or  loans,  are  incon- 
siderable compared  with  the  indisputably  excellent  ; 
they  are  not,  as  on  the  other  system,  the  rule.  If  the 
Dublin  collection  helps  to  drive  this  moral  home  it  will 
have  done  a  service  to  galleries  all  round.  Some  day 
we  shall  perhaps  see  a  modern  gallery  in  London  in- 
cluding the  Tate  as  one  section  ;  but  such  a  gallery  is 
not  to  be  desired  unless  it  is  controlled  by  a  competent 
and  responsible  man.  He  will  not  be  a  painter,  divided 
between  his  own  work  and  the  nation's  ;  still  less  a 
number  of  painters,  divided  between  the  interests  of 
their  own  society  and  those  of  art. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LORD    HARDWICKE  :    A  TRIBUTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Carlton  Club,  December  1,  1904. 

Sir, — The  untimely  decease  of  Lord  Hardwicke  is  a 
very  real  calamity  to  his  friends,  while  the  country  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  a  public  servant  whose  businesslike 
capacity  and  clearness  of  intelligence  were  excelled 
only  by  his  sturdy  independence  and  single-hearted 
devotion  to  principle. 

A  conspicuous  instance  of  this  last-named  quality 
occurred  in  connexion  with  what  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  the  Cromwell  outrage.  No  one  resented  more 
keenly  than  our  departed  friend  the  audacious  and  dis- 
creditable intrigue — for  such  it  was — by  which  in  spite 
of  the  direct  disapproval  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  defiance  of  a  formal  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
precincts  of  a  Royal  palace  — a  building  peculiarly  asso- 
ciated with  the  maintenance  of  the  people's  liberties — 

j  were  disfigured  and  defiled  by  the  image  of  an  arch- 
rebel,  an  arch-regicide  and  an  arch-tyrant. 

To  Lord  Hardwicke  belongs  the  unique  and  enviable 
honour  of  having  led  the  opposition  to  so  gross  a  viola- 
tion of  good  taste,  good  feeling  and  even  ordinary 
decency.  His  action  on  that  occasion  was  the  cause, 
as  I  know  for  a  fact,  of  the  shabby  and  ungenerous 
attitude  adopted  by  Lord  Rosebery  on  his  receiving 

j  office  ;  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  Cromwell  matter, 

!  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  Queen 
Victoria  the  gracious  expression  of  her  royal  thanks 

j  for  his  efforts  to  avert  this  gratuitous  insult  to  her 

J  person,  her  Crown  and  her  people. 

I  remain  your  obedient  Servant, 

British  Liberty. 

[The  Cromwell   statue  was  to  be  a  memorial  of 
Lord  Rosebery  :  possibly  it  will  prove  a  better  memorial 
I  of  Lord  Hardwicke.— Ed.  S.  R.] 


1  THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York,  November  10,  1904. 
Sir, — There  is  a  small  body  of  saddened  and  asto- 
nished Americans  who  voted  for  Judge  Parker  as  the 
embodiment  of  decency  in  American  politics,  and  on 
:  the  evening  of  election  day  found  themselves  to  be  so 
hopeless  a  minority  that  they  have  become  resigned  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Democratic  party  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  that  the  independent  vote  counts  for  but 
little  in  this  country  of  extremes.    The  surprisinglv 
large  ballot  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  amazed  even  hi? 
most  sanguine  followers,  and  some  of  the  newspapers 
regard  it  as  simply  a  tribute  to  the  personality  of  an 
insistent  individual.    In  a  measure  this  is  true,  so  far 
j  as  he  is  the  hero  of  the  unthinking  and  those  who  are 
!  fond  of  sensationalism  and  cheap  heroics.    To  others 
it  seems  but  the   suggested  popular  sentiment  and 
blindness  which  are  so  familiar  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  genesis  of  mob  feeling.    His  election  is 
certainly  due  as  well  to  the  activity  of  the  Trusts,  who 
j  have  contributed  enormous  sums  to  the  campaign  fund, 
I  and  in  great  part  to  the  defection  of  the  labour  and 
!  Populist  vote,  which  was  thrown  for  him  by  disloyal 
I  and  disreputable  elements  at  the  instance  of  Bryan 
i  and  Hearst,  who  were  snubbed  by  the  nominating 
j  committee  at  S.  Louis  when  Judge  Parker  was  chosen 
as  the  candidate.    These  latter  are  now  forming  a 
!  new  party  which  shall  include  the  worst  elements  in 
i  the  country  and  those  opposed  to  law  and  order  as  well 
!  as  capital.    A  small  band  of  conservative  independents 
j  whose  vote  this  year  was  in  favour  of  a  reform  in  the 
matter  of  tariff,  militarism,  and  the  unwarranted  ex- 
travagance that  has  followed  the  exploitation  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's   rather  wild   and   un-American   ideas,  is 
perhaps  the  last  effort  of  the  intelligent  and  thinking 
men  of  the  country.    Hereafter  labour  will  be  actively 
I  and  aggressively  opposed  to  capital,  and  the  outlook 
'  is  anything  but  pleasant.    It  is  true  that  the  President 
I  has  already  made  overtures  to  the  labour  unions  ;  for 
I  only  a  day  or  two  after  his  election  he  gave  a  dinner 
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at  the  White  House  to  a  number  of  the  officers  of  these 
associations  as  well  as  to  some  of  his  most  sycophantic 
henchmen  and  newspaper  "barkers",  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  will  gain  any  extended  support  of  1 
this  kind  for  his  party,  as  the  Hearst  "yellow"  press,  | 
which  appeals  to  the  rank-and-file  of  labour,  has  enor- 
mous influence,  and  has  been  preaching  communism  1 
and  a  mild  kind  of  anarchism  suited  to  the  climate  for 
years. 

It  is  not  encouraging  for  the  self-respecting  element 
of  the  country,  which  has  witnessed  with  dismay  the 
corruption  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  antics  of 
the  irresponsible  head  of  the  Government,  who  is  now 
likely  to  meddle  in  foreign  affairs,  to  indulge  in  display 
and  to  bully  weaker  nations  when  occasion  sees  fit  ;  J 
and  the  feeling  cannot  be  avoided  that  we  are  virtually 
"between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea",  for  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  restraining  influence  of  either  Messrs. 
Hay  or  Root  will  be  considerable. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

An  Old  American. 

THE  CENTRAL  BRITISH  RED  CROSS 

COUNCIL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
75  Eaton  Square,  S.W.,  28  November,  1904. 

Sir,— As  Chairman  of  the  Central  British  Red  Cross 
Council  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  call 
attention  in  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Review  to 
the  work  which  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Council — 
namely,  the  organisation  in  time  of  peace  of  voluntary 
aid,  either  in  money  or  material,  which  would  be  imme- 
diately available  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  in  which  this 
country  is  engaged.  This  work  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  we  desire  to  avoid  in  the  future  the  misdirection  of 
energy  and  waste  of  money  and  material  that  has 
occurred,  and  must  inevitably  occur,  through  want  of 
such  organisation. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  President  of  the  Council, 
which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  National 
Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  time  of 
war,  of  the  S.  John  and  S.  Andrew  Ambulance  Associa- 
tions, of  the  Army  Nursing  Service  Reserve,  and  of 
the  Admiralty  and  War  Office.  An  appeal  has  been 
issued  for  funds  to  enable  the  Council  to  commence 
this  work  of  national  importance. 

Donations  and  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the 
honorary  treasurer,  Sir  John  Furley  C.B.,  14  Evelyn 
Gardens,  or  to  the  Council's  bankers,  the  London  and 
County  Banking  Co.  Limited,  Sussex  Place,  Queen's 
Gate.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

  Knutsford. 

THE  BECK  REPORT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  November,  1904. 
Sir, — The  net  of  the  Saturday  Review  is  so  wide 
and  lands  so  many  of  the  big  fish  of  public  wrongs  that 
I  venture  to  address  this  letter  to  you.  In  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  facts  concerned  in 
Mr.  Beck's  case,  I  read,  under  the  heading  "The 
Material  Stages  in  the  Case"  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

"  This  latter  inquiry  seemed  to  us  to  be  perhaps  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  since  judges,  however  able 
and  experienced,  are  fallible,  and  evidence  as  to  identity 
based  on  personal  impressions,  however  bona  fide,  is 
perhaps  of  all  classes  of  evidence  the  least  to  be  relied 
on,  and  therefore,  unless  supported  by  other  facts,  an 
unsafe  basis  for  the  verdict  of  a  jury." 

If  this  statement  could  be  accepted  as  binding  for 
legal  evidence  I  believe  that  though  some  guilty  might 
escape,  very  many  innocent  would  be  saved  from  con- 
viction. 

Those  who  have  investigated  psychical  phenomena 
know  how  extremely  untrustworthy  personal  impres- 
sions are— we  must  have  the  letters  :  and  I  think  every 
lawyer  knows  that  the  ultimate  evidence  of  any  witness 
produced  on  a  trial  is  always  more  definite  and  more 
emphatic  than  the  first  statement  made.  We  have  a 
strong  instance  of  this  in  British  India.  There, 
witnesses'  statements  before  a  magistrate  can  be  put  in 


as  evidence  on  the  trial  before  the  Sessions  Court.  1 
think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  in  most  cases  the 
recorded  evidence  at  Sessions  is  more  definite  and 
emphatic  than  that  before  the  magistrate.  This  is  most 
apparent  where  the  evidence  turns  on  personal  impres- 
sions. The  power  vested  in  the  Court,  the  accused  and 
counsel  in  India  of  putting  in  the  evidence  before 
magistrates  as  evidence  before  the  Sessions  Court,  most 
certainly  enures  to  the  ends  of  justice. 

In  another  thing  I  think  India  is  ahead  of  Great 
Britain.  If,  as  public  prosecutor  there,  I  had  known 
an  accused  person  had  been  placed  before  fifteen 
women  for  identification  and  I  had  known  three  had 
recognised  while  twelve  had  failed  to  recognise  the 
accused,  I  should  have  been  bound,  at  the  least,  to 
place  the  twelve  women  in  the  witness-box  for  cross- 
examination.  But — very  possibly — I  should  not  have 
known  the  fact. 

I  want  to  write  a  great  deal  about  circumstantial 
evidence — which  I  abhor.  But,  if  this  admirable  state- 
ment  of  the  Beck  committee  can  be  followed  as  a  rule 
of  evidence,  circumstantial  evidence  will  certainly  be 
robbed  of  some  part  of  its  terrors. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Twenty-one  Years  Public  Prosecutor. 


IMPS,   STONES  AND  BREAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ponsonby  Vicarage,  28  November,  1904. 

Sir, — If  Mrs.  Steel  desires  to  wake  up  sympathy  for 
ill-fed  children,  she  should  not  call  them  "  imps  ",  and 
their  parents  breeders  of  imps,  nor  hint  that  "  impish- 
ness  "  is  what  the  children  need  to  be  educated  out  of. 
Poor  children  are  not  little  devils,  nor  are  their  parents, 
as  Mrs.  Steel  suggests,  fiends.  Shakespeare  uses  the 
word  "imp"  in  its  good  sense  of  scion,  or  son. 
("Love's  Labour's  Lost",  Act  1,  sc.  2.)  It  is  obvious 
Mrs.  Steel  uses  "imp"  as  synonymous  with  "little 
devil".  People  who  take  life  seriously  and  cheerfully 
do  not  call  children  bad  names  ;  the  child  of  the  poorest 
and  lowest  of  people  is,  to  them,  simply  a  little  child. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Dunn. 


"  COMMENCED  AUTHOR." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  University  Clubr  St.  James'  Street,  S.W, 
30  November,  1904. 
Sir, — You  say  in  your  last  issue  that  "he  com- 
menced author"  is  not  English  at  all.  In  the  New 
Dictionary  a  number  of  instances  are  given  of  this 
construction  ;  a  person  may,  it  appears,  be  said  to 
commence  schoolmaster,  heretic,  physician,  &c,  and 
Southey  speaks  of  "  the  time  when  pig  is  to  commence 
bacon".  I  believe  such  language  is  now  almost 
antiquated,  and  the  word  "  commence  "  has  simply 
taken  the  place  of  "begin"  and  almost  driven  out  a 
good  old  English  word. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  H.  M. 


THE  READING  OF  MODERN  GIRLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — May  I  through  your  columns  ask  a  question  or 
two  of  those  who  educate  girls  corresponding  in  age 
and  class  to  the  average  schoolboy  of  the  lower  forms 
of  a  public  school  ?  Such  boys,  I  know,  plump  for 
Henty,  who  at  least  avoids  romance  and  is  a  careful 
historian.  Do  the  girls  read  Henty  ?  and  if  not  have 
they  read,  in  place  of  him,  Mrs.  Ewing,  one  of  the  few 
great  artists  in  the  short  story  in  English,  or  her 
milder  but  pleasant  followers  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Mrs. 
Molesworth  ?  "  Carrots  "  and  "  Wives  and  Daughters  " 
are  admirable  in  their  way  ;  but  on  behalf  of  that 
new  product,  the  public-school  girl,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  that  Defoe  was  read  as  a  stiffening.  Do  the 
girls  read  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  ?  And,  from  motives  of 
mere  curiosity,  can  it  be  true  that  "The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson  "  holds  its  own  ? 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

An  Oxford  Man. 
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REVIEWS] 

SWINBURNE  AS  PARODIST. 

"The  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne."  Vols.  III., 
IV.,  V.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1904.  6s. 
net  each. 

THE  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poems 
has  now  reached  its  fifth  volume,  and  in  this 
volume  we  find,  at  last  acknowledged  by  its  writer, 
that  incomparable  collection  of  parodies  published  in 
1880  under  the  title  of  "The  Heptalogia".  Since 
"The  Poetic  Mirror"  of  James  Hogg  no  poet  has 
parodied  himself  and  his  contemporaries  with  such 
gaiety,  gusto,  and  brilliant  poetic  extravagance.  It  is 
curious,  on  reading  over  the  book  again,  twenty  years 
after  it  was  published,  to  observe  one  forgotten  name 
among  the  others,  as  famous  now  as  they  were  then. 
We  still  recognise  with  the  same  delight  the  Tennyson 
of  "The  Higher  Pantheism  in  a  Nutshell",  the 
Browning  of  "John  Jones's  Wife",  the  Mrs. 
Browning  of  "The  Poet  and  the  Woodlouse ",  the 
Patmore  of  "The  Person  of  the  House",  the  Rossetti 
of  the  "  Sonnet  for  a  Picture  ",  and  the  Swinburne 
of  "  Nephelidia ".  But  probably  many  readers  will 
have  to  think  twice  before  remembering  the  original 
of  the  "  Last  Words  of  a  Seventh-rate  Poet  ",  which 
opens : 

"Bill,   I  feel  far  from  quite  right — if  not  further: 

already  the  pill 
Seems,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  bubble  inside  me.  A 

poet's  heart,  Bill, 
Is  a  sort  of  a  thing  that  is  made  of  the  tenderest 

young  bloom  on  a  fruit." 

If,  however,  they  will  turn  to  the  voluminous  works  of 
"Owen  Meredith",  and  discover  there  the  "Last 
Words  of  a  Sensitive  Second-rate  Poet ",  that  original 
will  be  seen,  hardly  less  amusing  than  the  parody  : 

"  Will,  are  you  sitting  and  watching  yet  ?  And  I  know, 
by  a  certain  skill 
That  grows  out  of  utter  wakefulness,  the  night  must 
be  far  spent,  Will." 

The  parody  would  be  cruel,  if  its  contemptuous  criticism 
were  unjust.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  be  unjust  to 
the  "cabined,  cribbed",  unconfined  verse  of  "Owen 
Meredith  ".  The  only  question  is  whether  such  criticism 
is  as  needful  now  as  it  may  have  been  twenty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  "  Lucille  "  was  still  to  be  seen  on  drawing- 
room  tables,  and  "the  Raphael-faced  young  priest" 
was  still  sometimes  quoted  by  women.  But  now,  when 
all  the  transpositions  out  of  Tennyson,  and  Browning, 
and  Heine,  and  Musset  (if  not  quite  out  of  all  the  poets 
whom  Mr.  Swinburne's  seventh-rate  poet  boasts  of 
having  laid  hands  on)  are  buried  under  their  own 
weight,  the  very  point  of  many  of  the  allusions,  new  as 
well  as  old,  may  be  missed.  For  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
added  a  good  many  new  lines,  some  thirty  or  so, 
inserted  here  and  there  very  ingeniously  ;  and  into  the 
rhymes  of  these  new  lines  he  has  dragged  Morris  and 
Arnold,  in  addition  to  the  Browning  and  Tennyson  who 
were  always  there.  The  additions  are  all  so  many  new 
thrusts  of  criticism  ;  for  instance  : 

"  And  a  bard  who  is  also  the  pet  of  patricians  and 
dowagers  doubly  can 
Express  his  contempt  for  canaille  in  his  fables  where 
beasts  are  republican." 

But  they  are  also,  and  more  than  anything  else,  new 
feats  of  agility,  experiments  in  difficult  rhymes, 
"Christianity",  "Apocalypse",  and  the  like;  and  at 
least  go  to  prove  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  lost  none  of 
that  brilliant  and  petulant  boyishness  which  is  perhaps 
the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  collection. 

In  the  parody  on  Browning's  "James  Lee's  Wife" 
(originally  called  "James  Lee  ")  the  title  has  been  care- 
fully altered  from  "John  Jones"  to  "John  Jones's 
Wife ",  and  a  very  few  revisions  made  in  the  text 
("  Chicken  or  egg"  in  iii.  2  for  "  Nay,  but,  Meg",  and 
"  Be  hanged  to  the  pup  "  in  iii.  5  for  "  Who  cares  for 
the  pup?").  The  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  stanzas 
of  this  section,  "  On  the  Sands  ",  are  new,  and  the  sixth 


stanza  of  the  next  section.  They  too  are  experiments 
in  difficult  rhymes,  and,  oddly  enough,  bring  in  quaint 
literary  allusions  to  Coleridge,  Dickens  and  Malone, 
clever  and  ingenious  in  themselves,  but  tending,  it 
seems  to  us,  rather  to  overweight  than  to  support  the 
original  structures.  They  are  little  extra  bits  of  dis- 
play, done  for  their  own  sake,  and,  for  their  own  sake, 
worth  having  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  strengthen 
the  attack  ;  and  a  parody  is,  after  all,  nonsense  on  the 
attack.  Another  addition,  neat  if  needless,  is  the 
"  Specimen  from  the  speaker's  original  poems  "  which 
follows  the  "  Last  Words  of  a  Seventh-rate  Poet". 

Throughout  the  main  part  of  the  new  edition  of  his 
poems  Mr.  Swinburne  has  made  no  alterations  what- 
ever ;  it  is  only  here,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  and 
in  the  translations  from  Villon  in  Vol.  III.,  that  he  has 
altered  either  language  or  punctuation.  Most  of  these 
alterations  are  exceedingly  minute  :  the  slight,  subtle 
change  of  "Kit"  into  "Luke"  in  the  list  of  names 
parodied  from  Patmore,  for  instance  ;  the  insertion  of 
a  dash,  decidedly  helpful  to  the  sense,  in  the  translation 
of  Villon's  lines  on  death  ;  the  correction  of  a  misprint, 
"  nait "  for  "nait",  in  one  of  the  poems  in  French. 
But  there  is  one  addition  of  some  significance,  which 
will  be  found  on  p.  136  of  Vol.  III.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  translation  of  Villon's  "  Complaint  of 
the  Fair  Armouress  ",  three  lines  in  Stanza  Vll.  and 
in  Stanza  IX.  have  hitherto  been  printed  in  chaste 
dots,  though  the  unpermitted  words  are  spelled  and 
punctuated.  But  now  two  of  the  lines  in  the  later 
stanza  are  allowed  to  drop  the  veil  of  their  dots  ;  two 
only,  and  these,  if  we  may  credit  the  dots,  not  un- 
modified. 

In  its  general  arrangement  the  edition  is,  as  it 
should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible  chronological.  The 
main  deviation  from  chronological  order  occurs  in  the 
fourth  volume,  which  contains  the  "Tristram  of 
Lyonesse  "  of  1882,  the  "Tale  of  Balen  "  of  1896, 
the  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon "  of  1865,  and  the 
"  Erechtheus  "  of  1876.  The  advantage  of  having  all 
the  narrative  and  dramatic  poems  in  one  volume  is 
evident,  and  more  than  compensates  for  the  dis- 
arrangement of  the  literal  time  order.  The  lyrical 
poems  and  sonnets  from  the  "Tristram"  volume  are 
removed  from  their  place  and  printed,  with  far  more 
suitability,  between  the  "Century  of  Roundels"  and 
"The  Heptalogia  "  in  the  fifth  volume.  The  remaining 
volume  is  to  contain"  "  Astophel ",  "A  Midsummer 
Holiday",  and  "A  Channel  Passage". 

When  this  edition  of  the  poems  is  completed  we  are 
promised  another,  not  less  welcome,  edition  of  the 
plays.  We  shall  then  have  a  complete,  or  nearly  com- 
plete, collection  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  works  in  verse. 
At  least  one  poem,  the  very  remarkable  "Cleopatra", 
published  in  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine"  for  September 
1866,  has  never  been  reprinted  in  any  of  his  volumes  ; 
and  at  least  one  parody,  "  Disgust :  a  Dramatic  Mono- 
logue ",  published  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review"  for 
December  1881,  a  parody  of  Tennyson's  "Despair: 
a  Dramatic  Monologue ",  which  had  appeared  in 
November  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century".  But  in 
prose  how  many  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  articles  have  been  allowed  to  drop 
out  of  print.  Our  greatest  loss  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  book  on  William  Blake  ;  but  among 
lesser,  yet  considerable  losses,  are  the  "Notes  on 
Poems  and  Reviews  "  of  1866,  and  "  Under  the  Micro- 
scope "  of  1872.  The  last  can  now  be  obtained  only  in 
the  American  reprint  of  Mr.  Mosher,  who  has  issued 
the  only  edition  ever  published  of  the  curious  and  in- 
teresting experiment  in  fiction,  "A  Year's  Letters", 
printed  in  the  "  Tatler  "  in  1877  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Mrs.  Horace  Manners.  As  an  experiment  this  story 
is  almost  as  interesting  as  "  The  Heptalogia"  ;  an  ex- 
periment of  very  different  kind,  but,  in  its  way,  as 
clever.  Some  of  the  names  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
some  of  the  material,  were  used  in  a  later  and  less 
successful  experiment  in  verse,  the  modern  blank  verse 
play  of  "  The  Sisters  ".  The  prose  was  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  recognisable  as  Mr.  Swinburne's  prose  ;  but  through 
this  assumed  manner,  and  among  the  tangles  of  a  casual 
modern  episode,  one  can  still  distinguish  the  malicious 
irony,  the  point  of  view,  some  glimpses  of  the  tempera- 
ment, of  the  poet.    And  there  are  critical  essays,  notes 
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and  fragments  of  value,  scattered  about  in  books  and 
magazines,  which  ought  to  be  rescued  for  us  :  "  Dead 
Love",  for  instance,  from  "Once  a  Week",  1862,  the 
article  on  Baudelaire's  "  Fleurs  du  Mai  "  in  the  "  Spec- 
tator "  of  the  same  year,  and  the  letter  on  George 
Meredith's  "Modern  Love";  with  the  introductory 
essay  to  Charles  Wells'  "Joseph  and  his  Brethren", 
long,  alas,  out  of  print.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Swinburne, 
when  he  has  finished  reprinting  his  verse,  turn  his  at- 
tention to  these,  not  forgotten,  but  now  unfindable, 
fragments  of  his  prose  ? 


THE  FIRST  LORD  CORK. 

"The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Great  Earl  of  Cork." 
By  Dorothea  Townshend.  London  :  Duckworth. 
1904.    185.  net. 

r)  ICHARD  BOYLE,  the  penniless  cadet  of  a  good 
^-  Herefordshire  family,  was  taken  by  the  hand  by 
Divine  Providence,  as  he  puts  it,  in  1583,  and  led  into 
Ireland,  where  he  presently  began  to  earn  his  living  as 
a  lawyer's  clerk.  By  1641  his  revenue,  "besides  my 
house,  demesnes,  parks,  and  other  royalties,  did  yield 
me  ^5°  a  day  rent "•  Knighted  in  1603,  he  was  created 
Lord  Boyle,  Baron  of  Youghal,  thirteen  years  later  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  Munster  "  is 
become,  through  the  diligence  and  prudence  of  the 
said  Richard,  more  civilised  and  opulent,  and  more 
obedient  to  laws,  human  and  divine".  In  1620  the 
judicious  outlay  of  ^4,805  4s.  4*/.  in  various  quarters 
procured  for  him  the  earldom  of  Cork.  Three  of  his 
sons  were  peers,  while  his  daughters  married  into  such 
families  as  Barrvmore,  Kildare,  Digby,  Goring,  and 
Warwick.  At  his  death  he  was  probably  the  largest 
landowner  in  Munster.  Yet  his  early  services  to  the  State 
were  not  remarkable,  though  having  attained  eminence 
he  did  much  to  justify  his  position.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  later  generations,  like  his  own,  sometimes  enter- 
tained what  Mrs.  Townshend  plaintively  calls  "  an 
undefined  suspicion  that  it  was  impossible  that  Cork 
could  have  honestly  come  by  such  enormous  wealth  ". 
Her  pleas  that  Ireland  was  practically  a  new  country, 
and  that  "the  only  people  who  had  a  real  ground 
of  complaint  against  Boyle  were  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  "  would  hardly  confute  an  advocatus  diaboli. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  a  plentiful  field  for  industrial 
enterprise  in  Elizabethan  Ireland,  but  Boyle's  fortunes 
came  from  the  acquisition  of  land,  and  Ireland  was  not 
another  Virginia  where  land  could  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. The  old  inhabitants  were  so  obstinate  as  to 
consider  that  they  had  certain  rights  of  possession, 
but  Richard  Boyle  soon  educated  them  in  matters  of 
law.  His  first  appointment  was  that  of  deputy  to  the 
Escheator-General,  and  we  agree  with  Mrs.  Townshend 
that  "it  was  indeed  a  prize  for  the  young  man  to 
obtain  a  settled  position  as  a  Government  official  "  in 
a  department  whose  function  it  was  to  unsettle  the  posi- 
tion of  the  old  proprietors  of  the  soil,  whether  "  mere 
Irish  "  or  Norman  or  English  settlers.  His  official 
superiors,  probably  not  immaculate  themselves,  had  him 
imprisoned  for  such  matters  as  alleged  forgery  and 
embezzlement,  but  a  lucky  bid  for  the  favour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  set  him  on  his  feet.  The  official  atmosphere 
was  one  of  sharp  practice  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown, 
and  under  such  conditions  Government  servants  soon 
learn  to  help  themselves.  When  titles  are  insecure  and 
forfeiture  is  in  the  air  one  may  expect  blackmail  and 
bribery.  Boyle  was  probably  no  worse  than  others, 
but  his  genuine  gifts  as  a  man  of  business  drew  atten- 
tion to  his  sudden  rise.  Two  good  marriages  helped 
him,  but  his  great  stroke  was  to  secure  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Irish  estates  at  a  bargain.  Many  of  the 
original  Elizabethan  "  undertakers  "  made  little  enough 
out  of  their  grants  of  land,  but  the  speculators  who  trod 
on  their  heels,  camp-followers  of  the  plundering  host, 
found  golden  opportunities.  They  could  buy  during 
the  slumps  caused  by  the  Irish  habit  of  spasmodic  re- 
bellion. It  was  doubtless  very  creditable  of  them  to  be 
prepared  to  back  their  fancy,  to  bet — practically — on  the 
success  of  the  Government,  and  they  risked  their  lives 
readily  enough.  But  the  persistent  inquisition  into 
titles,  the  unscrupulous  confiscation  of  estates  (even 
of  those  granted  in  former  generations  for  services 


to  the  Crown)  on  technical  grounds,  which  marked  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  have  helped  to 
make  Ireland  harder  to  govern  ever  since. 

Boyle,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  man  of  enterprise. 
Having  got  hold  of  large  tracts  of  land,  he  developed 
them,  going  in  for  mining,  linen  factories,  fisheries, 
and  so  forth.  He  settled  colonists  on  his  estates  and 
built  the  towns  of  Bandon  and  Clonakilty,  the  former 
of  which  was  long  a  Protestant  stronghold.  He  was 
perhaps  the  most  successful  founder  of  a  family  in 
English  history :  by  purchasing  the  guardianship  of 
the  young  Lords  Kildare  and  Barrymore,  and  marrying 
the  boys  to  two  of  his  own  daughters,  he  linked  his 
new  house  with  two  of  the  best  Norman-Irish  families. 
He  made  good  matches  for  most  of  his  children.  It 
is  as  his  descendants  that  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire 
hold  Lismore  Castle.  His  brother  and  two  kinsmen 
became  Irish  bishops,  and  all  went  smoothly  until 
Strafford  came  to  rule  Ireland.  Then  the  fun  began. 
Strafford  needed  money  very  badly  for  the  depleted 
exchequer  :  he  was  merciless  to  the  old  families  whose 
title-deeds  were  not  in  order,  and  was  not  likely 
to  spare  a  parvenu  millionaire  of  Puritan  views. 
Boyle's  title  to  his  Youghal  estate  was  found  to  be 
tainted  by  informalities,  and  his  speculations  had 
covered  a  large  amount  of  Church  property.  Laud, 
besides,  was  naturally  incensed  at  Cork's  erection  of  a 
monument  to  his  wife  on  the  site  of  the  altar  in  S. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  The  monument,  a  fine  piece  of 
work,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  nave  of  S.  Patrick's,  had 
to  come  away,  and  the  Earl  was  forced  to  pay  enormous 
fines  and  later  on  to  make  the  King  extensive  loans. 

!  But  he  saw  Strafford  fall,  "beheaded,  as  he  well  de- 
served ".  In  the  reaction  that  followed  the  Irish 
authorities  undid  the  great  Deputy's  work,  disbanded 

'  the  Irish  troops,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  great  insur- 
rection of  1641  by  a  policy  of  worrying  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  old  Anglo-Irish  gentry  while  they 
neglected  the  defence  of  the  country.  When  the  storm 
burst,  however,  old  Lord  Cork  appeared  at  his  best, 
making  a  stout  defence  against  the  rebels  in  Munster, 
where  four  of  his  sons,  with  his  son-in-law  Barry- 
more,  did  good  work  against  great  odds.  The  period 
was  chaotic:  the  Irish  rebels  professed  to  be  fight- 
ing for  the  King;  the  English  in  Ireland,  occupied 
primarily  in  defending  their  estates,  were  divided 
between  King  and  Parliament.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  in   England   cut   off  reinforcements  and 

1  brought  open  disunion  into  the  ranks  of  the  garrison. 
Lord  Cork  died— in  1643 — still  loyal  to  the  King,  but 
the    Munster   Protestants   were  soon  bewildered  by 

I  events.    For  the  King  was  treating  with  their  enemy, 

!  and  Ormond  was  vainly  attempting  to  unite  all  the 
forces  of  Ireland  in  the  desperate  cause  of  the  Crown. 
Cork's  most  able  son  Broghill  (afterwards  Lord  Orrery) 
made  his  peace  with  Cromwell,  but  rallied  to  the 
Restoration,  and  the  final  settlement  left  old  Richard 
Boyle's  three  sons  firmly  established  as  earls  respec- 
tively of  Cork,  Orrery,  and  Shannon.  Their  brother 
Robert,  the  scholar,  and  their  sister  Mary,  Countess  of 
Warwick,  are  better  known  to-day. 

Mrs.  Townshend  has  written  a  pleasant  book  on  these 
matters,  leaning  rather  to  special  pleading,  and  occa- 
sionally (as  in  her  doubt  about  the  Star  Chamber  in 
Ireland)  betraying  a  certain  superficiality,  though  she 
has  evidently  given  much  care  to  contemporary  authori- 
ties. Dr.  Grosart's  ten  bulky  volumes  of  "Lismore 
Papers  "  have  proved  a  rich  quarry  from  which  she  has 
drawn  many  amusing  details  of  the  family  life  of  the 
Boyles,  their  marriages  and  quarrels,  their  entertain- 
ments and  their  studies. 


ENGLISH  WOODLANDS. 

"  English  Estate  Forestry."  By  A.  C.  Forbes.  London: 
Arnold.    1904.    12s.  6d.  net. 

A STANDARD  and  practical  handbook  on  forestry 
has  been  wanted  for  some  years  past.  Since 
Brown  published  his  "Forestry"  in  1850  no  really 
practical  work  of  the  kind  has  appeared.  The  first- 
class  "Manual  of  Forestry"  of  Dr.  Schlick,  com- 
plete as  it  is,  down  to  the  smallest  minutiae,  is  rather 
too  scientific  and  full  of  tt2  +j>  to  suit  the  ordinary 
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English  forester,  while  the  delightful  book  of  Dr.  Nisbet 
"  Our  Forests  and  Woodlands"  is  more  of  a  pleasant 
treatise  on  woodland  matters  than  a  practical  hand- 
book for  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  plantations,  though  the  business  side  of  the  question 
is  by  no  means  neglected.  In  the  excellent  work  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes  we  have  a  readable  handbook  of  the 
practical  character  required.  The  subject  is  thoroughly 
explored  from  the  standpoint  of  an  expert.  Questions 
arise  here  and  there  where  the  writer  differs  from  other 
experts  who  have  preceded  him.  For  instance  it  has 
been  considered  by  the  majority  of  writers  on  forestry 
from  the  days  of  Evelyn  onwards  that  the  beech 
was  an  importation  by  the  Romans,  with  the  pheasant 
and  the  fallow  deer  so  often  found  under  its  shade. 
Caesar  at  any  rate  states  positively  that  he  found  it  not 
in  England.  Mr.  Forbes  however  claims  it  as  an  indi- 
genous English  tree,  and  every  expert  has  a  right  to  his 
own  opinion.  The  system  of  forestry  inculcated  by 
Brown,  at  first  an  idol  and  in  later  years  degraded 
into  a  cockshy,  has  now  been  discarded  by  most 
foresters  in  favour  of  Continental  systems.  As  Brown 
wrote  before  timber  for  shipbuilding  was  practically 
discarded,  and  while  the  principles  of  tree  culti- 
vation were  directed  first  and  foremost  towards 
the  production  of  timber  for  naval  architecture,  it  is 
only  natural  that  those  principles  should  have  become 
obsolete  now  that  no  timber — or  very  little — is  needed 
for  the  shipyards.  Timber  is  now  only  wanted  for 
construction,  fencing  and  the  like  purposes,  similar  to 
those  for  which  our  Continental  neighbours  have  for 
centuries  been  producing  it.  Naturally  while  our 
objects  were  so  diverse  our  methods  of  cultivation 
differed  also — but  Brown  and  his  school  lent  an  impetus 
which  was  sadly  needed  at  the  time  to  the  study  of 
forestry  in  England,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  "speak  well 
of  the  bridge  which  has  carried  us  over  ",  even  if  the 
road  we  have  to  follow  on  its  further  side  be  very 
different  from  that  which  led  us  up  to  it. 

Naturally  enough  for  one  who  has  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  the  exquisite  woodland  surroundings  of  Long- 
leat,  Mr.  Forbes  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us  about 
landscape  forestry,  and  two  full  chapters  of  his  book 
contain  much  that  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
landed  proprietors  who  have  to  deal  with  these  matters. 
The  proper  distribution  of  the  various  trees,  whether 
heavy-foliaged  or  of  lighter  character — of  rides  and 
glades,  of  clumps,  belts  and  groves — all  meet  with 
appreciative  treatment  in  his  book.  On  questions  of 
taste  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  opinions.  In 
this  case  it  can  be  said  that  Mr.  Forbes  puts  forward 
well-considered  views.  They  are  in  each  case  well 
worthy  of  careful  examination  by  all  who  have  to 
lay  out  an  ornamental  estate,  or  perhaps  to  restore 
one  where  the  timber  and  surroundings  have  fallen 
into  decay.  Points  no  doubt  arise  where  opinions 
will  differ.  Those  who  have  studied  the  well-planned 
parks  and  woodlands  of  such  places  as  Harewood  in 
Yorkshire,  Lulvvorth  in  Dorsetshire,  or  Gunton  in  Nor- 
folk, to  select  fine  places  separated  by  long  distances,  will 
hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Forbes' unreserved  condemnation 
of  the  belt  plantation,  whether  as  shelter  or  as  a  back- 
ground to  a  beautiful  scene  of  park  and  woodland. 
The  selection  of  shrubs  for  the  more  ornamental  parts 
of  pleasure  grounds  is  a  difficulty  with  many  owners  of 
small  properties  where  forestry  proper  can  hardly  expect 
to  find  a  home,  and  some  useful  hints  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  book,  though  Mr.  Forbes,  like 
most  foresters,  is  rather  opposed  to  the  "gardening" 
side  of  woodland  management.  But  where  he  branches 
out  into  the  broader  questions  of  the  proper  sorts  of 
timber  trees  to  plant  for  picturesque  effect,  not  without 
a  side  glance  towards  possible  profit,  it  is  easy  to  follow 
him.  When  we  consider  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  good  land  in  these  islands  is  taken  up  for  agricul- 
ture that  forest  growth  is  as  a  rule  relegated  only  to 
those  tracts  of  soil  which  will  not  grow  cereals  in  any 
form,  it  is  natural  to  follow  the  enthusiasm  which  Mr. 
Forbes  displays  for  the  Scotch  fir.  He  says  that  "  Its 
well-shaped  reddish-brown  trunk,  its  dark  green 
glaucous  foliage,  and  the  beautiful  habit  which 
isolated  trees  or  groups  exhibit  when  mature,  render 
this  species  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  British 
trees ".  .  „  „    On  heaths  and  poor  ground  it  usually 


reproduces  itself  freely,  if  given  the  necessary  space, 
and  in  such  cases  arranges  itself  in  groups  and 
small  clumps  and  single  trees,  which  have  a  very  pic- 
turesque effect  when  they  have  had  time  to  mature  ". 
Few  real  lovers  of  nature,  and  of  woodland  scenery, 
will  contravene  these  statements,  and  they  come  with 
redoubled  effect  at  the  present  juncture,  when,  as  we 
read  in  the  public  press,  the  commoners  of  the  New 
Forest  are  approaching  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
by  public  meetings  and  by  petitions  with  the  object  of 
inducing  them  to  destroy  by  any  and  all  means,  fire  not 
excepted,  the  natural  growth  of  Scotch  fir  on  the  plains 
and  heaths  of  the  New  Forest.  This,  on  the  plea  that 
should  the  natural  reproduction  continue  to  flourish,  the 
profits  of  grazing  (such  as  they  are  on  this  barren 
heather)  may  perhaps  be  diminished.  But  after  all  this 
is  no  more  than  to  repeat  the  trite  assertion  that  if  once 
utilitarian  interests  are  allowed  to  become  predominant 
all  considerations  of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and 
the  scenery  must  go  by  the  board.  We  see  this  in  all 
countries,  but  perhaps  national  parks  should  be  free 
from  such  influences — at  least  it  is  often  contended  that 
that  should  be  the  case  in  this  and  our  other  Royal 
forests,  but  when  private  vested  interests  are  once 
implicated  local  agitation  often  overrides  the  amenity  of 
the  public. 

On  the  disposal  of  forest  produce  Mr.  Forbes  out  of 
his  long  experience  has  many  hints  to  give  and  one 
of  his  remarks  is  a  striking  one — that  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  on  all  estates  on  which  an  annual 
auction  sale  has  been  held  for  many  years,  the  quality 
of  the  standing  timber  gradually  deteriorates.  Without 
doubt  this  is  a  true  word — but  it  forms  a  fine  text  for  the 
advocate  of  the  German  school  and  the  "  working  plan 
which  altereth  not  "  to  preach  a  sermon  upon.  The 
truth  is  that  three-fourths  of  our  English  woodlands 
have  not  been  devised  for  profit,  but  for  the  amenities 
of  beautiful  estates.  To  expect  them  to  produce  the 
annual  income  per  acre  which  may  be  obtained,  either 
in  money  or  in  annual  increment  of  timber  (a  point 
often  overlooked)  from  plantations  formed  solely  for 
purposes  of  profit,  is  merely  courting  a  disappointment. 
But  each  form  of  woodland  has  its  charm,  and  the 
beauty  and  consequent  value  to  its  proprietor  of  many 
a  stately  home  lie  largely  in  its  timber  surroundings 
which  can  by  no  possible  form  of  valuation  be  reduced 
into  so  many  cubic  feet — -value  at  the  sawmill — so 
much. 

Mr.  Forbes  is  apparently  inclined  to  carry  on  the 
ancient  "  tiff"  of  age  incalculable  between  the  forester 
and  the  gamekeeper,  but  in  our  experience  we  have 
never  found  that  this  need  be  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  woodland  control — at  least  wherever  the  pro- 
prietor and  owner  of  the  shooting  and  the  woods  take 
an  interest  in  both.  When  this  is  the  case,  these  little 
differences  are  readily — sometimes  peremptorily — ad- 
justed. It  goes  without  saying  that  when  any  planting 
operations  or  growth  of  underwood  is  contemplated — 
alas  poor  underwood  !  nowadays  of  little  more  value 
than  the  grass  that  perisheth — ground  game  must  either 
be  destroyed  absolutely,  or  else  excluded  by  wire — but 
the  little  differences  as  to  employment  of  the  men  under 
the  various  staff  officers  for  either  watching  occasion- 
ally, or  for  what  Yorkshiremen  call  "  bushbeating  " 
when  the  coverts  are  shot,  only  require  the  careful  con- 
sideration and  firm  treatment  of  the  supreme  authority 
to  disappear. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  produced  a  most  excellent  work 
which  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  all  estate  agents  and 
owners  of  woodland  property.  It  abounds  in  useful 
hints  and  in  many  valuable  opinions  which  each  man 
of  ability  will  discount,  according  to  his  individual 
requirements. 

SIR   RENNELL  RODD'S  RALEIGH. 

"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh."  By  Sir  Rennell  Rodd.  Men 
of  Action  Series.  London  :  Macmillan.  1904. 
2s.  6d. 

"  T^HE  tangled  web  of  circumstance  ",  as  Sir  Rennell 
A  Rodd  calls  it,  which  enmeshed  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  from  the  hour  when  he  first  played  the  courtier 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  till  the  moment  when  his  head  fell 
from  the  block  in  Palace  Yard,  has  never  been  more 
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skilfully  handled  than  in  this  latest  addition  to  the 
English  Men  of  Action  series.  Raleigh  played  many 
parts  :  statesman,  adventurer,  poet,  historian,  sailor, 
soldier,  discoverer,  coloniser,  herald  of  empire  ;  in 
nearly  every  capacity  he  was  destined  to  rouse  enmity, 
inspire  jealousy,  and  encounter  failure  where  talents 
such  as  he  brought  to  various  tasks  would  in  other 
circumstances  have  won  gratitude,  renown,  and  the 
ia\  ours  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  sovereigns  to  bestow 
upon  subjects  of  exceptional  parts.  At  Cadiz  and  in 
the  Channel  against  the  Armada  Raleigh's  achievements 
were  commensurate  with  his  meteoric  preferment  at 
Court.  His  successes  only  serve  to  emphasise  the 
tragedy  of  his  career.  He  foresaw  the  possibility  of 
building  up  for  England  a  dominion  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
and  he  failed  to  establish  a  single  colony,  though  he 
left  an  indelible  memorial  of  his  Queen  in  the  name 
he  gave  to  Virginia.  He  went  to  Guiana  to  find 
gold  and  failed,  though  gold  to-day  is  secured  from  the 
very  region  in  which  he  sought  it,  and  the  events 
arising  out  of  his  last  expedition  were  the  immediate 
excuse  for  his  execution.  The  bitter  enemy  of  Spain 
and  the  Roman  Church,  he  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
conspiring  to  sell  his  country  to  the  Spaniard  whose 
imperial  ambition  he  challenged  with  sword  and  fire 
on  every  possible  occasion.  His  friends  did  him  as 
bad  turns  as  his  most  implacable  foes  ;  Essex  hated 
him  for  his  hold  over  his  royal  mistress,  Cobham  took 
part  in  treasonable  intrigues  which  involved  Raleigh, 
and  Cecil  forgot  domestic  ties  in  the  necessity  of 
assuring  his  own  supremacy  with  James  I.  Raleigh 
must  have  been  born  under  an  unlucky  star  and  the 
converse  of  the  great  lines  "  There  is  a  divinity  doth 
shape  our  ends  rough  hew  them  how  we  will "  is 
strangely  applicable  to  hte  case.  He  rough  hewed 
nothing  ;  he  was  a  tactful  diplomatist  and  a  finished 
artist  in  all  that  he  undertook.  Vet  fateful  circum- 
stance in  every  transaction  was  against  him,  and  only 
an  enlightened  appreciation  by  his  contemporaries  of 
his  great  gifts  could  have  saved  him  from  the  ignominy 
which  history  has  come  to  recognise  as  his  glory. 

Sir  Rennell  Rodd  has  no  new  material  to  add  to  that 
already  available  for  a  reasonably  impartial  judgment 
of  Raleigh's  career.  It  is  not  given  to  every  biographer 
to  make  important  discoveries  such  as  those  made  by 
Major  Martin  Hume  while  rummaging  among  the 
archives  of  Simancas  and  Madrid.  These  discoveries 
have  placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  Raleigh,  after  his  last 
unlucky  voyage,  when  he  was  victimised  by  an  over- 
zealous  retainer,  was  beheaded  virtually  under  orders 
from  Spain.  It  is  a  pitiable  story — more  pitiable  even 
than  the  scandalous  trial  which  ended  in  the  death 
sentence  fifteen  years  earlier — and  no  Briton  who 
takes  a  just  pride  in  his  empire  to-day  will  ever  read  it 
without  a  conscious  tingling  of  the  blood.  Sir  Rennell 
Rodd  holds  any  enthusiasm  he  may  feel  for  his  subject 
well  in  check.  In  many  passages  indeed  he  is  actually 
apologetic,  and  reminds  his  readers  that  we  must  not 
judge  men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  by 
the  standard  of  the  twentieth.  "  In  order  to  arrive  at 
an  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  actions  of  prominent  men 
in  other  centuries  we  must  endeavour  to  reconstitute 
the  conditions  and  the  standards  which  formed  their 
moral  environment,  and  turn  back  the  wheel  of  evolu- 
tion." Precisely  in  proportion  as  we  accept  this  dictum 
must  we  acclaim  Raleigh  as  one  of  the  chief  heroes,  and 
the  most  far-sighted  of  public  men,  of  his  time.  Sir 
Rennell  Rodd  dismisses  stories  of  Raleigh's  rapacity, 
but  finds  that  he  displayed  "a  somewhat  grasping 
spirit"  in  his  accumulation  of  wealth.  Yet  Raleigh 
parted  with  the  estates  and  the  wealth  which  came  to 
him  as  the  result  of  this  "somewhat  grasping  spirit  " 
in  order  to  attempt  the  realisation  of  dreams  and  to 
promote  patriotic  schemes  which  anticipated  the  great 
naval  and  colonial  triumphs  of  future  centuries.  Sir 
Rennell  Rodd's  judicial  tone  is  admirably  illustrated  by 
a  passage  which  sums  up  an  early  chapter  instead  of 
forming  part  of  the  summing  up  of  the  book  : — "  What- 
ever judgment  may  be  passed  upon  the  achievements 
of  this  remarkable  man,  whose  errors  like  his  gifts  were 
great,  he  was  at  any  rate  the  first  who  dared  to  con- 
ceive the  expansion  of  England  and  he  adhered  with  a 
passionate  faith  to  the  conviction  that  the  unpeopled 
shores  of  earth  were  the  inevitable  inheritance  of  his 


own  hardy  race.  To  him  his  countrymen  accepting 
their  high  mission  and  proud  of  their  world-wide 
dominions  must  ever  gratefully  look  back  as  the  pioneer 
and  prophet  of  Empire."  Raleigh's  greatness,  like  that 
of  many  another  worker  in  the  cause  of  Empire  and 
freedom,  was  fully  recognised  only  when  his  death 
rendered  men's  appreciation  of  no  account  to  him. 
"The  tragedy  of  his  end",  says  Sir  Rennell  Rodd, 
"revealed  his  greatness  and  blotted  out  his  faults. 
Thus  by  his  death  he  became,  in  a  measure  more 
than  his  record  justifies,  an  ideal  to  the  men  of  a 
subsequent  generation  ".  An  ideal  he  will  remain  to 
the  men  of  subsequent  centuries  also,  notwithstanding 
the  verdict  of  so  excellent  a  judge  as  Sir  Rennell  Rodd 
that  he  was  human.  Raleigh's  shortcomings  shrink 
into  insignificance  before  the  record  of  his  misfortunes. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  ISLAM. 
"  History  of  the  Moorish  Empire  in  Europe."  By 
S.  P.  Scott.    3  vols.    Philadelphia  and  London  :' 
The  Lippincott  Co.    1904.  45s. 

'"PO  the  military  genius  of  Charles  Martel — scourge  of 
the  Church  and  doubtful  Christian  ;  brave  and 
faithless  as  the  scoundrelly  Cid  himself  in  later  days- 
historians,  following  one  another,  as  is  their  wont,  have 
ascribed  the  glory  of  saving  Europe  from  the  Moslem 
yoke,  and  establishing  for  ever  the  cross  over  the 
crescent.  That  the  fight  on  the  plains  of  Poictiers  in 
732,  when  the  previously  unchecked  Moorish  host  was 
cast  back  broken  and  dismayed,  was  a  blow  to  the 
power  that  had  in  a  few  short  years  swept  from 
Gibraltar  to  Provence  like  an  avalanche,  may  be 
granted.  But,  after  all,  the  invading  army  beaten  in 
France  was  a  small  one  ;  and  there  must  have  been 
something  weak  or  faulty  in  a  system  which  could  thus 
be  permanently  stayed  in  its  onward  progress  by  the 
result  of  one  defeat  in  the  open.  It  is,  indeed,  probable 
that  the  much  more  important  victory  gained  over  the 
Saracens  before  Constantinople  fourteen  years  before 
by  the  Emperor  Leo  III.,  did  more  to  prevent  the 
domination  of  Islam  than  the  battle  won  by  Charles 
Martel.  But,  withal,  a  great  racial  inundation  with 
force  behind  it  could  never  be  effectually  dammed  by 
any  battle  or  battles,  unless  the  invaders  carried  the 
germs  of  failure  in  their  persons  or  their  polity. 

A  close  study  of  the  ethnological  and  political  pheno- 
mena of  the  races  and  systems  which  were  pitted 
against  each  other  at  the  time  when  all  Europe  was  in 
the  melting  pot,  after  the  break-up  of  the  Western 
Empire,  will  alone  give  us  the  key  to  Islam's  failure 
to  subdue  the  Aryan,  and  its  marvellous  success  in 
other  directions.  Truth  to  tell,  the  monumental  book 
now  before  us  gives  but  little  aid  to  such  comparative 
and  speculative  studies.  In  phrases  somewhat  pompous 
and  old-fashioned  Mr.  Scott  essays  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  rise,  decline  and  fall  of  Mahomedanism  as  a  force 
in  Europe.  He  prefaces  his  three  mighty  tomes  by 
a  bibliography  of  bewildering  proportions,  over  700 
volumes,  many  of  which  have  but  the  most  indirect 
relation  to  the  subject  of  his  work.  He  has  been,  as 
he  tells  us,  twenty  years  engaged  upon  his  task,  and 
the  events  he  records  are  many  and  pregnant.  Such  a 
book  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly,  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  author  is  very  much  in  earnest,  and  he  challenges 
the  judgment  of  his  work  by  a  high  standard.  In  some 
respects  it  bears  the  test  well.  It  is  painstaking  and 
scholarly,  and  the  third  volume  especially,  giving  an 
account  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Moors  upon 
European  civilisation,  is  valuable  and  interesting.  But 
the  book  as  a  whole  suffers  from  being  unnecessarily 
long  and  wordy  and  there  is  a  lack  of  the  tolerance 
and  impartiality  which  mark  the  true  historian. 
The  school  of  authorities  which  thirty  and  forty 
years  ago  exaggerated  beyond  reason  the  traces 
left  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Spain,  by  the  Moorish 
domination,  have  been  succeeded  by  writers  who  are 
inclined  unduly  to  minimise  such  influence  or  to  deny 
its  existence  altogether.  Mr.  Scott  has  apparently 
remained  untouched  by  this  later  contention  ;  and  upon 
every  page  of  his  book  reveals  himself  as  a  whole- 
hearted believer  in  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  every- 
thing Moslem,  and  a  convinced  detractor  of  all  things 
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Spanish  and  Catholic.  This  is  hardly  a  promising- frame 
of  mind  for  an  author  who  sets  himself  to  the  task  of 
writing-  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  great  failure  of  the 
Semite  to  supplant  the  Aryan  in  Europe  ;  for  in  his  j 
keen  admiration  of  the  Mahomedan  in  all  his  manifesta- 
tions Mr.  Scott's  view  is  blurred  with  regard  to  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  system  that  failed,  and  to  the 
qualities  which  finally  led  to  the  Christian  success.  His  j 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  Spanish  character,  and  his 
inability  to  understand  the  Christian  mediaeval  point  of 
view,  render  him  consequently  more  of  an  advocate  of 
the  Moorish  case  than  a  seeker  after  historical  truth. 

A  glance  at  the  antecedent  vicissitudes  of  the  opposing 
races  will  show  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Arab- 
Moslem  should  overcome  the  Christian  Aryan.  That 
the  former  dominated  for  centuries  in  Spain  alone  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  root  races  of  the  Peninsula 
were  to  a  large  extent  Punic,  and  probably  Semite, 
themselves,  like  their  conquerors.  Ethnologically 
speaking,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  Moorish 
invaders  of  Spain  were  people  of  North  Africa,  with 
the  same  traditions  and  instincts  as  the  native  inhabi- 
tants, and  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  their  Arab 
leaders.  An  overpowering  sense  of  individuality,  ' 
hatred  and  suspicion  of  all  those  not  belonging  to 
their  own  immediate  kin,  and  a  fierce  repugnance  to 
discipline  and  authority  :  these  were,  and  still  remain, 
the  ineradicable  characteristics  of  invaders  and  invaded. 
Division  and  distrust  of  each  other  was  the  inheritance 
they  received  from  ages  of  lawless,  nomad,  forefathers, 
whose  hands  were  against  all  men,  as  those  of  others 
were  against  them.  In  the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia, 
and  of  arid  North  Africa,  small  communities  alone 
could  exist  ;  and  racial  as  well  as  climatic  conditions 
forbade  the  organisation  of  populations  into  great 
masses.  The  purely  Aryan  groups  in  Europe,  on  the 
contrary,  had  been  irresistibly  pushed  in  the  course  of 
centuries  through  the  opposing  populations.  They 
were  for  their  own  safety  obliged  to  submit  to  military 
Seadership  and  to  move  on  their  slow  way  westward 
in  vast  hordes,  each  man  helping  his  neighbour  for 
the  general  good.  The  further  the  Aryan  groups 
travelled  onward  the  more  consolidated  necessarily 
became  the  association  of  tribes  into  nations  ;  whilst 
the  patriarchal  and  individualist  system  of  the  Arabs 
fell  to  pieces  before  disciplined  organisation,  as  soon 
as  the  factitious  unity  lent  by  religious  fervour  began 
to  decline. 

But  for  the  new  revelation  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
•strength  it  temporarily  gave  them,  the  Moslems  would 
never  have  started  on  their  march  of  conquest ;  and 
the  faith  their  Prophet  taught  them,  whilst  it  sent 
them  out  to  subdue  the  world  and  humble  all  men,  of 
itself  doomed  them  to  failure  when  they  met  a  loftier 
and  more  altruistic  creed  than  theirs.    And  yet  whilst 
the  primitive  impulse  of  Islam  lasted  its  achievement 
was  almost  miraculous,  and  the  story  of  it  as  told  in 
the  book  now  before  us  is  worth  reading,  if  only  as  a 
record  of  fact.    Arabia,  the  ancient  seat  of  wealth,  of 
enterprise  and  of  civilisation,  had  long   before  been 
•swept  by  some  great  catastrophe  of  which  history  tells 
;us  nothing.    Its  peoples  had  spread  far  afield  ;  up  into 
Syria  and  Judea  across  into  Egypt  ;  carrying  with  them 
mostly  their  Baal  and  Fire-worship,  their  pantheism, 
and,  be  it  said,  their  enterprise  and  greed.  Phoenicians, 
Jews,  and  the  hordes  of  nomads  who  roamed  Mesopo- 
tamia, were  all  of  kindred  blood  with  the  predatory 
Bedouin  who  still  lingered  on  the  Sabean  soil  of  his 
'fathers.    But  by  the  seventh  century  after  Christ  the 
old  gods  had  grown  weary  and  dumb  :  and  the  hosts  of 
confused  idolaters  yearned  for  a  new   Messiah,  who 
•should  bring  them  a  creed  less  exacting  than  that  of 
•Christ,  less  complex  than  that  of  Moses.    The  epileptic 
shepherd  of  Mecca  dreamed  the  creed  they  cried  for, 
■"  There  is  but  one  God  and  /  am  His  prophet ".  Those 
who  pronounce  the  formula  shall  be  saved,  those  who 
shrink   from  it   shall   be   killed   in    this  world  and 
be  damned  in  the  next.    What  a  tremendous  message 
was  this  to  men  who  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
dreamless  sleep  for   ever  was  their   lot  after  death  ! 
Not  sleep,  but  exquisite  sensual  enjoyment   for  all 
eternity  was  what  Mahomet  promised.    With  such  an 
incentive  the  new  faith  lifted  its  votaries  into  a  sublime 
.aristocracy,  and  for  a  time  gave  them  the  strength  and 


unity  which  their  racial  qualities  had  denied  them, 
even  as  a  similar  fervour  and  sense  of  selection  sent 
the  warriors  of  the  Catholic  kings  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  irresistibly  through  the  world  seven  hundred 
years  later.  Less  than  eighty  years  after  the  Hegira 
of  Mahomet  the  victorious  hosts  of  the  crescent  had 
swept  north,  east  and  west,  carrying  all  before  them, 
even  to  the  far  Moghreb  washed  by  the  limitless 
Atlantic,  that  stayed  further  progress  that  way.  Across 
the  narrow  Straits  they  swarmed,  Arab  and  Berber, 
Copt  and  Syrian,  meeting  with  no  resistance  from  a 
race  so  much  in  accord  with  their  own.  But  the  racial 
centrifugal  tendency  before  long  became  stronger  than 
the  religious  bond,  and  the  moment  Islam  lost  cohesion 
the  system  was  doomed  in  the  face  of  peoples  whose 
traditions  were  agglomerative,  and  whose  faith  was 
unselfish.  But  during  the  centuries  that  the  Moors 
dominated  in  Spain,  their  work  for  civilisation,  for 
science,  for  literature  and  for  art  was  such  as  to  make 
the  world  eternally  their  debtor.  But  for  them  and 
their  Jewish  subjects  the  most  precious  monuments  of 
learning  and  imagination  would  have  been  lost  in  the 
ages  of  darkness.  Cordova,  Toledo,  Seville  and 
Murcia,  kept  the  lamp  of  learning  aglow  when  all 
around  was  gloom.  The  influence  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Italian  and  Greek  renaissance,  but 
some  remains  still,  and  it  is  well  that  the  story  of  a 
great  attempt  and  inevitable  failure  should  be  told 
again  at  length.   

NOVELS. 

"The  Third  Experiment."  By  Rosamund  B.  Lang- 
bridge.  London  :  Unwin.  1904.  6s. 
If  "  The  Third  Experiment "  is  only  Miss  Langbridge's 
second  book,  it  is  quite  an  extraordinary  achievement, 
for  a  writer  of  such  slight  experience.  The  ease  with 
which  she  handles  her  characters  is  nothing  less  than 
masterly.  Mrs.  Guinane,  the  charwoman,  with  her 
hideous  sordid  ways  and  her  voluble  unseemly  gossip  ; 
O'Mara,  generous,  overbearing,  sanguine  and  amorous  ; 
Mrs.  Malony,  vulgar  and  malicious  ;  and  above  all 
Zena,  the  heroine,  resourceful,  ingenious  and  trium- 
phant, with  her  good  looks  and  quick  wit,  all  these  are 
but  a  few  of  many  fine,  clearly  drawn  and  characteristic 
creations.  Miss  Langbridge  depicts  in  a  grim  relent- 
less way  scenes  of  degraded  Irish  peasant  life,  not  a 
picturesque,  witty  Catholic  peasantry,  but  people  of 
some  part  of  Ireland  where  a  dreary  Protestantism 
reigns,  and  where  a  strange  ugly  dialect  is  spoken. 
She  is  curiously  successful  in  reproducing  the  accent, 
thus  giving  local  colour  to  her  atmosphere,  without 
bewildering  and  irritating  the  reader.  Her  style, 
effective  and  powerful  as  it  is,  is  spoilt  now  and  then 
by  over-elaboration  and  a  superabundance  of  detail 
mars  and  blurs  the  effect  of  her  descriptions.  But  her 
slight  touches  both  of  humour  and  of  pathos  are  un- 
forced and  sincere,  and  her  originality  both  in  the 
choice  of  subject  and  of  its  treatment  is  unquestionable 
and  remarkable. 

"  Baccarat  :  a  Novel."    By  Frank  Danby.    With  Illus- 
trations by  Parys.  London  :  Heinemann.  1904.  6s. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  story  which  Frank  Danby  has  to 
tell  in  "Baccarat"  although  in  the  telling  there  is 
:  evidence  of  considerable  ability.  A  young  English- 
man, a  provincial  solicitor,  has  married  a  French  girl 
j  the  orphan  and  only  child  of  an  impecunious  gambling 
1  French  baron,  and  they  lead  a  happy  life  for  some  years. 
They  have  a  nice  house,  a  comfortable  income  and  a 
couple  of  children,  when  they  decide  upon  taking  their 
summer  holiday  on  the  French  coast,  Julie  despite  her 
successful  acclimatisation  having  something  of  a  feel- 
ing of  nostalgia.  At  the  very  moment  of  their  holiday 
important  work  turns  up  and  John  after  taking  his 
family  over  has  to  return  home.  Julie  finds  the  French 
seaside  resort  very  dull  until  she  is  persuaded  to  visit 
the  Casino  :  there  she  begins  to  give  evidence  of  having 
inherited  her  father's  gambling  spirit  and  quickly  falls 
under  the  influence  of  a  most  objectionable  character. 
This  man  eggs  her  on  to  lose  all  the  money  she  has  and 
to  borrow  from  him  and  then,  when  her  husband  is  due, 
rather  than  face  him  she  accompanies  M.  Diderot  to 
Paris.    John  follows  her,  takes  her  back  and  thinks  he 
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forgives  her  until  a  child  is  born  of  which  he  is  not  the 
father,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  largely  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  his  mental  struggle,  only  satis- 
factorily concluded  by  a  timely  fire  removing  the  inno- 
cent interloper  from  his  home.  Frank  Danby  has 
decided  talent  in  delineating  character,  we  wish  that  it 
had  been  exercised  on  a  pleasanter  theme. 

"The  Seiners."  By  James  B.  Connolly.  London: 
H odder  and  Stoughton.     1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Connolly  has  written  some  excellent  books  about 
the  seafaring  folk  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  the  latest 
addition  to  their  number  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
earlier  ones.  The  story  as  such  is  of  the  slightest,  yet 
the  book  may  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  without 
any  feeling  of  resentment  from  the  reader  on  this 
account,  for  the  men  are  so  vividly  portrayed,  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  sea  on  which  they  spend  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  so  happily  represented  in  words  that 
the  interest  is  held  throughout.  On  these  points  it 
may  be  compared  with  Mr.  Kipling's  "  Captains 
Courageous ".  The  Gloucester  seiners  are  fine  folks 
with  whom  it  is  well  to  become  acquainted  as  they  are 
here  represented  on  shore,  engaged  in  their  arduous 
labours  in  the  mackerel  fishing,  and  in  their  annual  con- 
test, when  in  a  stormy  sea  the  vessels  are  raced  under 
full  sail  at  imminent  danger  to  life  but — for  some  of 
the  competitors— with  something  more  than  the  mere 
prize  in  view. 

"The  Invisible  Playmate  and  W.  V."  By  William 
Canton.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1904. 
35.  6d. 

It  is  curious  that  the  most  genuinely  pathetic  or 
humorous,  and  most  subtly  truthful,  portraits  of 
children  are  drawn  by  men  rather  than  women,  who 
might  be  expected  to  understand  them  better.  Mr. 
Canton  has  been  successful  in  conveying  the  grace 
and  charm  of  a  little  child.  To  appreciate  W.  Y. 
and  "her  book"  one  must  be,  not  a  child,  but  a 
devoted  child-lover,  and  then  the  reading  of  it  will  be 
a  delight.  W.  V.'s  quaint  remarks,  her  shrewd  per- 
ceptions, her  lovely  imaginings,  at  an  age  when  the 
"  trailing  clouds  of  glory"  have  not  yet  floated  away, 
are  all  set  down,  just  as  they  were  engraved  in  a 
father's  memory  by  the  bitter  sharpness  of  his  loss. 
For  W.  V.  died  young. 

"  Missing  Ladyland."  By  James  Alfred.  London  : 
Grant  Richards.     1904.  6s. 

This  book  is  a  nightmare  of  a  distorted  imagination. 
It  is  not  amusing  and  it  is  only  interesting  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  depths  to  which  human  ingenuity  can  sink. 
Its  production  must  have  involved  considerable  industry 
and  a  great  deal  of  misspent  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  but  we  cannot  imagine  either  writer  or  reader 
deriving  any  pleasure  or  profit  from  it.  The  book  tells 
of  an  island  which  is  populated  only  by  women  who  are 
ruled  over  by  an  Amazon  Queen  called  Zuleika,  who 
dwells  at  a  place  subtly  named  Dear-est-Guz.  On  this 
island  a  man  seeking  escape  from  an  incompatible  wife 
happens,  and  it  is  with  his  adventures  thereon  that  the 
story  deals.  "Missing  Ladyland"  would  not  have 
been  missed. 

"  With  a  View  to  Matrimony  and  other  Stories."  By 
James  Blyth.   London  :  Grant  Richards.   1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Blyth's  stories  of  peasant  life  are  comparable 
with  those  of  Maarten  Maartens  in  their  grim  truthful- 
ness and  brutal  reality.  They  are  redolent  of  the  soil, 
the  atmosphere  reeks  of  damp  earth,  and  the  mist  of 
the  marshy  East-Anglian  country.  His  grotesque 
creatures  are  repulsive  in  their  strange  callousness  and 
disgusting  bestiality,  and  absurd  in  their  ignorance  and 
superstition,  but  it  is  the  true  grotesqueness  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  poor  and  degraded  ;  he  has  in  no  way 
idealised  the  marshman,  or  marshwoman.  He  is  more 
successful  when  he  describes  the  horrible  and  sordid, 
than  in  his  pleasanter  and  more  cheerful  portraits  of 
the  honest  fisherman  or  farmer.  There  is  considerable 
ingenuity  shown  in  the  construction  of  his  plots,  and 
a  pleasant  sense  of  humour  in  his  appreciation  of 
character. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Eager  Heart:  a  Christmas  Mystery-Play.''     By   Alice  M. 
Buckton.    London  :  Methucn.  1904. 

It  may  be  that  the  mystery-play  cannot  be  revived,  that  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  throve  no  longer  exists.  As  art  we 
do  not  say  that  one  need  wish  for  its  resuscitation,  but  in 
some  of  these  mysteries  there  certainly  is  intense  dramatic 
force.  Anyone  who  is  not  impressed  by  the  dramatic  force  of 
"Everyman"  has  no  soul.  Didactically  we  believe  such 
drama  has  power,  and  for  that  reason  if  for  no  other  we 
cordially  welcome  Miss  Buckton's  "  Eager  Heart  As  a  poem 
it  is  of  course  rooted  in  antiquarianism.  That  is  not  to  rule  it 
out;  the  /Eneid  was  the  same.  Undoubtedly  the  highest  art  never 
is  rooted  in  antiquarianism,  but  minor  art  may  none  the  less 
be  quite  welcome,  especially  if  it  has  another  motive  at  least 
as  strong.  "  Eager  Heart  "  as  a  Christmas  play  is  a  real  relief 
from  the  mass  of  entertainments  that  vulgarise  the  great 
feast  of  Christ  into  something  very  much  like  sheer  paganism. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  charm  in  this  mystery  and  it  has  the 
right  feeling  :  it  is  essentially  religious.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  of  it  next  Saturday,  after  seeing  it  presented  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Hall  on  Wednesday. 

"  The  Secret  of  Petrarch."  By  Edmund  James  Mills.  London  : 
Unwin.    1904.    12  s.  net. 

Can  there  be  two  writers  of  this  name?  Is  this  plain  Mr. 
Edmund  James  Mills,  or  is  it  not  surely  Professor  Edmund 
James  Mills  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  &c,  &c.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  the  C.lasgow  Technical  College,  and  author  of 
"  Fuel  and  its  Applications  "  and  many  other  scientific  works  ? 
If  so  one  cannot  but  take  a  distinct  pleasure  in  finding  a  sturdy 
man  of  science  thus  saturating  himself  in  the  afternoon 
of  life  with  the  passionate  poetry  of  Petrarch.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Professor  (not  Mr.,  we  hope)  Mills 
has  been  through  Petrarch  again  and  again  and  again,  and  in 
a  family  game  of  Petrarch  quotations  we  dare  wager  that  he 
would  never  once  have  to  pay  a  forfeit.  As  to  his  book,  it  is 
throughout  thoroughly  original.  He  strips  the  poet  of  his 
licence,  and  adopts  the  excellent  scientific  method  of  always 
taking  him  literally.  Laura  he  proves  to  have  been  a  maiden 
of  low  degree,  a  farmhand  apparently.    Petrarch  had,  as  we 
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death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


MUTUAL  ASSURANCE. 


MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 


Scottish  Provident 

InStitUtlOn.  Established  1837. 

Accumulated  Funds  amount  to  £13,000,000. 

Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  Members  yvho  died  during  last 
Septennium  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  not  with- 
standing that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  the  non-profit  rates  of  other  offices,  were,  on 

an  average,  equal  to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to 

the  Original  Assurances. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE,  SPECIAL  CLASS— WITH  PROFITS. 

See  New  Prospectus,  with  full  information  on  application. 

LONDON :  17  King  William  St.,  E.C.   WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1903   -  £3,131,728. 

"The  Society  is  doing  well  for  its  members,  and  is  likely  to 
do  still  better.''— Insurance  New;.. 

MT    EIGHT=OPTION  TABLE 

And  other  Attractive  Schemes. 

Send  for  particulars  to  Dept.  1 1 , 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£50,000,000; 
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thought,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  called  his  mistress  cruel 
(fera),  but  the  learned  Professor  shows  that  this  means  "un- 
tamed creature  ".  "  She  lived  like  a  wild  thing  '',  he  goes  on, 
"i.e.  quite  unconventionally1'.  And  again:  "  It  is  clear  .  .  . 
that  Laura  lived  in  a  squalid  farmhouse".  "The  conditions  in 
which  Laura  lived  were  mean  and  even  disgusting.''  Petrarch, 
some  have  thought,  had  described  this  life — again  after  the 
manner  of  poets — as  vile  and  weary  (vita  faticosa  e  vile)  : 
they  are  in  the  wrong  :  he  was  referring  to  life  on  a  farm. 
"  The  word  '  faticosa '",  says  Professor  Mills  very  ingeniously, 
"evidently  indicates  that  she  [Laura]  took  her  part  in  the 
farm  work".  Then  "fere  selvagge",  which  has  been  inter- 
preted "cruel  monsters",  really  means  "coarse  brutes"  (i.e. 
the  farmyard  animals)  ;  "  the  poet  had  doubtless  seen  them 
often  enough,  and  received  the  undesirable  attentions  of  the 
dogs  But  it  is  in  the  discovery  of  the  exact  cause  of  Laura's 
death  and  the  real  place  of  her  burial  that  the  latest  writer  on 
Petrarch  has  rendered  his  greatest  service  to  scholars.  Misled 
by  the  richness  of  the  imagery  we  had  always  thought  that  the 
"  tempesta  oriental"  of  Canzone  III.  which  struck  down  the 
poet's  silken-rigged,  golden-sailed,  ivory-built  barque,  was 
poetry  for  the  plague.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  and  of  course  we  bow 
to  the  man  of  science:  Laura  died  "through  sudden  chill", 
caught  in  an  "appalling  easterly  hurricane",  working  on  an 
already  enfeebled  constitution,  and  Professor  Mills  quotes  the 
Transactions  of  the  London  Obstetrical  Society  further  to 
elucidate  the  cause  of  death.  As  to  Laura's  burial-place, 
tradition  and  the  note  in  the  Virgil — which  by  the  way  we  are 
told  is  a  forgery — are  wrong  in  assigning"  the  Church  of  the 
Friars  Minor  at  Avignon.  Has  not  the  poet  told  us  that  her 
grave  is  composed  of  a  "  few  stones  "3  that  it  is  a  "  little 
grave  ",  that  "a  little  earth  "covers  his  happiness  ?  How  then 
could  Laura  possibly  be  buried  in  a  tomb  in  a  church  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  a  poet  would  say  under  the  ground,  when  he  meant 
under  a  marble  slab  ?  Of  course  not.  For  marble  is  a  rock 
crystallised  in  a  saccharoidal  manner  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  while  earth,  soil  or  ground  is  of  many  kinds.  Firstly — • 
but  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  lover  of 
Petrarch  may  pass  some  entertaining  hours  with  this  delight- 
fully refreshing  and  original  study  in  the  higher  walks  of 
Tuscan  poetry.  Our  only  hope  is  that  the  learned  Professor 
may  undertake  a  similar  study  on  Dante  :  he  has  set  us  think- 
ing seriously  th.it  Beatrice  may  after  all  have  been  a  kitchen- 
maid.    The  illustrations  to  the  book  are  deserving  of  praise. 

"  Old   Florence  and   Modern   Tuscany."     By  Janet  Ross. 
London  :  Dent.    1904.    $s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  not  a  book  to  review  but  simply  to  commend,  and 
that  in  no  measured  terms.  It  is  long  since  we  have  had 
submitted  to  us  an  English  book  on  Italy  which  so  entirely 
deserves  whole-hearted  and  unreserved  commendation.  Mrs. 
Ross'  sketches  are  no  mere  "  impressions  " — that  convenient 
refuge  of  the  half-instructed — but  vivid,  true,  faithful  pictures, 
born  of  sympathy  and  insight,  at  once  informing  and  entertain- 
ing, and  though  their  range  is  not  wide,  they  contrive  to  give 
the  reader  an  excellent  and  veracious  view  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Tuscans  in  general.  A  work  of  the  kind  robs  the  critic  of  his 
trade,  and  so  in  two  words  which  are  often  more  complimentary 
than  two  columns,  we  advise  the  reader  to  take  up  and  read  for 
himself  a  book  which  because  of  its  truthfulness  calls  for  no 
•criticism,  and  because  of  its  perspicacity  requires  no  elucidation. 
Among  the  illustrations  are  three  drawings  by  Miss  Erichsen 
at  her  best  :  the  view  of  Poggio  Gherardo,  Mrs.  Ross'  ancient 
habitation,  is  a  striking  presentment,  exquisite  in  its  detail,  and 
instinct  with  a  genuine  feeling  of  the  antique. 

u  The  Heart  of  a  Continent."   By  Colonel  F.  E.  Younghusband. 
London  :  Murray.    1904.  6s 

As  Tibet  has  imparted  anew  interest  to  Colonel  Younghusband, 
so  the  Russo-Japanese  war  lends  new  interest  to  this  narrative 
of  his  travels  in  Manchuria,  across  the  Gobi  Desert,  and  over 
the  Himalayas.  This  new  and  cheaper  edition  is  practically 
identical  with  the  original  except  that  two  chapters  dealing  with 
Chitral  and  Hunza  have  been  omitted  because  they  do  not  deal 
with  travel  pure  and  simple.  This  record  of  ten  years'  wanderings 
and  adventures  among  Asiatic  peoples  "  from  the  highly  cultured 
Hindu  to  the  rough  tribesmen  of  the  Himalayas"',  amid  some 
of  the  most  impressive  scenery  in  the  world  from  the  valleys 
and  heights  of  the  Pamirs  to  the  lonely  stretches  of  the  Gobi 
Desert,  will  no  doubt  in  its  present  easily  accessible  form  be 
warmly  welcomed. 


"  Cassell's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia." 
12s.  6d.  net. 


London :   Cassell.  1904. 


A  popular  cyclopaedia  in  a  single  volume  which  for  reference 
as  to  a  date  or  an  essential  fact  is  certain  to  be  of  considerable 
use  to  writers  and  speakers.  It  is  based  on  "  Cassell's  Concise 
Cyclopaedia"  which  originally  was  much  in  request.  Great 
industry  and  care  have  obviously  been  expended  in  its  pre- 
paration. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  708 
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To  H.M.  the  King. 
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"SPECIAL" 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


To  HRH.the.PRINCEof  WALES. 


"  G.B. 


j  7  "Lancet"  and  "British  Medical 
Journal  "  Analyses  and  Medical 
Opinions  post  free. 


DIABETES 


49/-  Per  Dozen, 
Carriage  paid. 


WHISKY 

For  Kidney  Complaints, 
for  Rheumatism  &  Gout 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 


GEORGE  BACK  &  CO.,  13  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate. 


Telegrams  :  "  DIABETES,  LONDON." 
Telephone  :  2838  LONDON  WALL. 


Real  Hamburg  Ground 


NEVER    REQUIRES  GRINDING 


Black  Handle  ..  ..5/6 
Ivory  Handle  ..  ..7/6 
Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 

Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste   ■•  6d. 


Wholesale:  Osborne,  Garrett,  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


EPPS'S 


An  admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


The  Original  Cocoa,  and  a  Speciality,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  invigorating 
nutritious  qualities  and  its  delicious  flavour.  This 
Cocoa,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  substance  of 
the  Cocoa  Nib,  maintains  its  leading  position 
after  three-quarters  of  a  Century  as  the  best  form 
of  Cocoa  for  every-day  use. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  onee  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT- 

use  VINOLIA  Soap 

for  your  complexion. 


Premier,  4d. 


Toilet  (Otto),  lod. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   PRIVATE    BOO K. BUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 
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uegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS. 

Largest  Stock  in  London  of 
PUBLISHERS'    REMAINDER  STOCKS. 

All  in  perfectly  new  condition  as  originally  published,  but  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
DECEMBER  SUPPLEMENTARY  CATALOGUE  JUST  READY. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER   AND   DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 

265  High  Holborn,  London. 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— BOOKS  at  3d.  to  9d. 

IN  THE  SHILLING  DISCOUNT.  Just  issued,  and  sent  post  free  on 
application,  a  Catalogue  of  Books,  many  illustrated  and  in  handsome  bindings,  from 
the  published  price  of  which  the  above  liberal  discount  is  allowed. — GILBERT  & 
FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

A.  &  F.  DENNY  have  just  issued  a  New  List  of 

76  pages,  containing  the  most  recent  and  noteworthy  BOOKS  of  the  Season, 
including  Books  for  Children  and  for  Presents. — Post  free  on  application  to  A.  & 
F.  DENNY,  147  Strand,  W.C. 

THE  LONG  EARS  OF  THE  LAW. 

Illustrated  by  A.  CARRUTHERS  GOULD. 
See  this  week's  "PUBLIC  OPINION." 


D  A  O D'O    Beautiful  Hardy 

WB  DAFFODILS 

The  most  lovely  of  all  Sprinc  Flowers 


BARK'S  POPULAR  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  26  Fine  Distinct  Varieties  suitable  for 

Pot-culture  or  for  the  Flower  Border. 

Half  the  above  Collection  Jor  10/6. 

BARR'S  WOODLAND  21-  COLLECTION  OF  DAFFODILS 

Contains  500  Strong  Bulbs  in  20  Fine  Showy  Varieties  suitable 
for  Naturalising. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in  Cultivation,  Free. 

BARR   &L  SONS, 

ii,  12  &  13  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


CAUTION  ! 

GENUINE  GHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C. 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  C0LL1S  BROWNE. 


N.B.—  Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 


J LYONS  &  CO.,  Ltd.;  are  issuing  a  Prospectus  offering 
^125,000  4i  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  (part  of  an 
authorised  issue  of  ,£250,000  Debenture  Stock)  at  ,£103 
per  cent.  Copies  of  the  Prospectus  (which  contains  the  terms 
of  the  issue  and  is  the  only  document  inviting  subscriptions  for 
the  stock)  with  the  necessary  forms  of  application  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Company's  Office,  Cadby  Hall,  Kensington,  \V.; 
of  the  Brokers  of  the  Company,  Messrs.  John  Prust  &  Co., 
37  Throgmoiton  Street,  E.C;  the  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Bartlett 
&  Gluckstein,  199  Piccadilly,  W.;  or  the  Bankers,  Parr's  Bank, 
Limited,  Head  Office  and  Branches.  A  copy  of  tbe  Prospectus 
has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 
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Some  notable  Books. 


BOOKS 


that 


Most 


READ 


by 


Eieryone. 


BY  WHAT  AUTHORITY?  By 

Robert  Hugh  Benson.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Scotsman. — "A  powerful  and  impressive  novel.    It  is 
whether  the  book  presses  its  dramatic  or  its 

^rest  mnrf  " 


ocotsmau. —   A  po«^, 
hard  to  >uy  whether  the  book  presse 
religious  interest  more. " 

THE  TALKING  MASTER.  An 

Irresponsible  Novel.  By  W.  Teignmouth 
Shore,  Editor  of  the  Academy.  Crown 
8vo.  6s 

Scotsman.— "  Made  with  a  skill  which  recalls  the  saying 
that  the  highest  art  hides  art.  Its  readers  will  feel  sorry 
when  it  comes  to  a  close." 


HURRICANE    ISLAND.  By 

H.  B.  Marriott-Watson.    Crown  8vo 

6s. 

Pall  .Mall  Gazette. — "The  hearty  pleasure  of  fierce 
fighting  and  the  absorbing  suspense  of  villanyand  violence 
ever  impending  are  here  in  full  measure  ;  and  withal  we 
have  real  humour  and  the  literary  something  that  is 
described  as  '  distinction.'  " 


A  PRINCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 


By  Major  Trevor.    Crown  Svo. 

A  romance  of  Modern  Royalty. 


6s. 


THIRD  EDITION.    NOW  READY. 

MY    RECOLLECTIONS.  By 

Princess  Catherine  Radziwill.  Demy 
8vo.     With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  16s. 
Review  of Reviews. — "  The  Princess  Zad/iwill's  '  Recol- 
lections'  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  fascinating 
volumes  of  the  kind  ever  written  in  the  English  language. 
She  has  the  wit  and  style  of  the  French  and  I  he  romantic 
imagination  of  the  Slav.    All  the  pages  of  this  book  are 
interesting." 


MY  KEY  OF  LIFE.  By  Helen 

Keller,  B.A.,  Author  of  "The  Story  of 
My  Life."  With  new  Photogravure  Portrait 
of  the  Author.    Crown  8vo.        2s.  6d. 

Daily  Graphic. — ThU  little  book  maybe  regarded  as 
an  epilogue  to  'The  Story  of  Mv  Life,' which  recently 
created  such  a  sensation,  emanating,  as  it  did,  from  the 
pen  of  a  girl  who  was  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  who  would 
be  dumb  as  well  but  for  her  own  courage  and  the  devotion 
of  her  teacher." 

THE  ISLES  OF  SUNSET.  By 

Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  The  Hill   of  Trouble,"  cVc. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 
The  Bystander. — "  Each  of  these  six  stories  is  complete 
and  beautiful,  tender,  spiritual,  and  sincere.    Here  is  skill 
in  the  manipulation  of  a  story,  a  high  thought  made  clear 
by  beautiful  language.    What  more  can  one  say  in  praise 
of  a  fine  book  ?  " 


A  BOOK  OF  THE  LOVE  OF 

JESUS.  A  Collection  of  Ancient  English 
Devotions  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Compiled 
and  Edited  by  Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

]~orkshirc  Post. — "  There  is  a  vein  of  allegory  running 
through  the  stories,  which  are  phrased  in  Puritan  English, 
which  makes  for  simplicity  and  charm.  It  is  an  uncon- 
ventional book,  well  worth  reading." 


ALL  THINGS  ARE  YOURS. 

By  the  Rev.  Silvester  Horne,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Dealing  with  art,  sport,  the  press,  politics,  &c. 


NOTES  ON  POPULAR  Ra- 
tionalism. By  Canon  Hensley  Hen- 
son.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Aids  to  faith  on  questions  at  issue  in  the  modern  world. 


A  HUMOROUS  STORY. 

DOLLY'S  GOVERNESS.  Being 

the  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Splendid  Liar. 
By  George  Soa.mes  Lavard.  With  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Lewis  Baumer. 

Is.  net. 


THE     SIMPLE     LIFE.  By 

Charles  Wagner.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mary  Louise  Hendee.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Biographical  Sketch  by 
Grace  King.    Crown  8vo.        3s.  6d. 

President  Roosevelt,  speaking,  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  a 
meeting  at  Washington,  said  :  "  It  there  is  one  book  which 
I  should  like  to  have  read  by  all  our  people  it  is  '  The 
Simple  Lre.' " 

1SBISTER  &  COMPANY, 

15&16  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

The  Peel  Collection  and  the  Dutch  School  of  Painting  (Sir  Walter 

Armstrong).    Seeley.    7*.  net. 
Verrocchio  (Maud  Cruttwell).    Duckworth,    Js.  6d.  net. 
Burne-Jones  (Fortunee  de  Lisle).    Methuen.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Biography 

Memorials  of  Edward  Burne-Jones  (2  vols.  By  G.  B-J.)  Macniillan. 
30J.  net. 

Honore   de   Balzac:    His  Life  and  Writings  (Mary  F.  Sandars). 

Murray.    12J:  net. 
Emerson  :    Poet  and  Thinker  (Elisabeth  Luther  Cary).  Putnams 

Life  of  Omar  Al-Khayyami  (J.  K.  M.  Shirazi).  Foulis. 

Fiction 

By  What  Authority  (Robert  Hugh  Benson).    Isbister.  6s. 
Ghost  Stories  of  an  Antiquary  (Montague  Rhodes  James).  Arnold. 
6  c 

The  Prisoner  of  Mademoiselle  (Charles  G.  D.  Roberts).  Constable. 
6s. 

Dear  Fatherland  (ex-Lieutenant  Bilse).    Lane.  6s. 
A  Spoiled  Priest  and  Other  Stories  (Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan).  Unwin. 
. 

Children  of  Men  (Bruno  Lessing),  $s.  net  ;  Daughters  of  Desperation 

(Hildegard  Brooks),  3c  6d.  net.  Blackwood. 
Nel  Regno  del  Cervino  (di  Edmondo  de  Amicis.    Nuovi  Bozzetti  e 

Racconti).  Milano  :  Fratelli  Treves.  3/. 50. 
As  Down  of  Thistles  (Arthur  Wenlock).    Alston  Rivers.    t,s.  6d, 

net. 

History 

The  Viceroy's  Post-Bag  (Michael  MacDonagh).    Murray.    12s.  net, 

England  in  Egypt  (Viscount  Milner.    nth  Edition).    Arnold.  6s. 

A  History  of  Dagenham  in  the  County  of  Essex  (Rev.  J.  P.  Shawcross). 
Skeffington.    10s.  6d. 

Records  of  the  Sterlingshire  Militia  (Compiled  by  A.  Ii.  Middleton). 
Stirling  :  Eneas  Mackay. 

An  Unwritten  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Education  (H.  Kingsmill 
Moore),  "]s.  6d.  net  ;  The  Seventeenth  Century  in  English  Litera- 
ture (Barrett  Wendell),  "]s.  net  ;  Famous  Fighters  of  the  Fleet 
(Edward  Eraser),  6s.  ;  Roman  Historical  Sources  and  Institutions 
(Edited  by  Henry  A.  Sanders).  Macmillan. 

A  Student's  History  of  Scotland  (D.  W.  Rannie).    Methuen.    3.5.  6d. 

Hampstead  Wells  :  A  Short  History.    (George  W.  Potter).  Bell. 

Revolutionary  Types  (Ida  A.  Taylor).    Duckworth,    ys.  6d.  net. 

Historical  Mysteries  (Andrew  Lang).    Smith,  Elder,    gs.  net. 

Law 

The  Law  Relating  to  Sewers  and  Drains  (Alexander  Macmorran  and 

W.  Addington  Willis).    Butterworth.    25c  net. 
Copinger's  Law  of  Copyright  (Fourth  Edition  by  J.  M.  East  on). 

Stevens  and  Haynes. 
Babylon  and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts  and  Letters  (C.  H.  W.  Johns). 

Edinburgh  :  Clark.     12s.  net. 

Theology 

Aspects  of  the  Atonement  (Rev.  Lonsdale  Ragg).  Rivingtons.  2s.6d. 
net. 

Lux  Mundi  (Edited  by  Charles  Gore).    Murray.    2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Book  of  the  Love  of  Jesus  (Compiled  and  Edited  by  Robert  Hugh 

Benson).    Isbister.    y.  6d.  net. 
The  Man  in  the  Pew  (Joseph  Dawson).    Kelly.    2s.  6d. 
The  Visible  Church  in  the  Light  of  Reason  and  History  (Rev.  J.  T.  F. 

Farquhar).    Aberdeen  :  Wyllie.    5c  6d.  net. 
The  Christian  Opportunity  (Randall  Thomas  Davidson).  Macniillan. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Studies  in  Biblical  Law  (Harold  M.  Wiener).    Nutt.    3c  6d.  net. 
The  Eternal  Saviour-Judge  (James  Langton  Clarke).  Murray,  gs.  net. 
God's  Board  (Edward  White  Benson).    Methuen.    3c  6d.  net. 
The  Church  in  Madras  (Rev.  Frank  Penny).    Smith,  Elder.  21s.  net. 
The  Christian's  Log  Book.    Jarrold.    $s.  net. 

Innocents'  Day  Addresses  delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey  (George  G. 
Bradley).    Murray.    6s.  net. 
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ELIZABETHAN  CRIME-PLAYS-/.  SLINGSBY  ROBERTS. 
RHODESIA  AND  THE  CHARTER-/.  DOBBIE. 
BAVEUX  TAPESTRY—/.  HORACE  ROUND. 

LIBERAL  CLUBS  AND  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY — IV.  J.  FISHER  (late  Editor 

the  Daily  Chronicle). 
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Speaker. — "  Of  the  practitioners  of  the  school  of  the  modern  'novel  of  adven- 
ture' Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  is  easily  first." 

Illustrated  London  News.— "In  his  own  field  Mr.  Weyman  distances  all 
competitors." 

MR.  STANLEY  WEYMAN'S 

The  Abbess  of  Vlaye. 


NEW  ROMANCE. 


6s. 


Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  It  is  a 
breathless  chronicle  of  danger,  love, 
generosity,  and  vengeance,  a  trophy  of 
imaginative  strength  and  refinement, 
and  a  novel  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  of  its  predecessors  from  the  same 
pen." 


Truth.  —  "  A  fascinating  book.  Only 
a  novelist  like  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman, 
who  has  trodden  himself  all  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  the  history  of  the 
time  of  which  he  writes,  could  so  trans- 
port you  to  those  days,  and  so  infect  you 
with  their  spirit  of  adventure." 


To  be  Completed  in  Three  Volumes  4to.  (13  In.  by  12  in.), 
Price  SIX  GUINEAS  NET  each. 

VOLUME  I.  (THE  CHEIROPTERA,  THE  INSECTIVORA,  and  THE 
CARNIVORA,  with  the  Sub-Order  PINNIPEDIA)  IS  NOW  READY. 

It  is  hoped  that  Vols.  II.  and  III.  will  be  issued  at  intervals  of 
eight  months  each. 

%*  Subscriptions  will  only  be  received  for  the  Set  of  Three  Volumes. 

The  Mammals  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

By   J.   G.    MILLAIS,  F.Z.S. 

4to.  (13  in.  by  12  in.),  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
The  First  Volume  is  illustrated  as  follows  :  — 
18  Photogravures  by  the  Author; 

31  Coloured  Plates  by  the  Author,  Archibald  Thorburn,  and  G.  E. 
Lodge ; 

63  Uncolouied  Plates  by  the  Author  and  from  Photographs. 

4 V*  Only  1,025  Copies  printed  for  England  and  America.  Prospectus,  with 
Plate,  sent  on  application. 

Daily  Mail. — "  The  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais'  great 
work  marks  an  epoch  in  the  literature  of  science  It  is  the  magnum  o/>us  of 
modern  natural  history,  and,  fittingly  enough,  it  is  dedicated  to  the  King  by  special 

permission  It  is  a  combined  triumph  of  scientific  accuracy,  actual  experience, 

and  of  art.  In  it  are  comprehended  the  three  main  essentials  in  a  work  dealing 
with  any  fauna — first,  scientific  accuracy  of  arrangement  ;  secondly,  good  pictures 
both  in  colour  and  in  black  and  white,  drawn  from  life  ;  and,  thirdly,  exact  informa- 
tion on  the  distribution  and  the  life  history  of  the  various  species   Apart  from 

the  enthralling  interest  of  the  theme,  and  the  brightness  of  Mr.  Millais'  writing, 
the  volume  is  remarkable  for  its  illustrations." 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  HENRY  PARRY 

LIDDON,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  By  John  Octavhis  Johnston,  M.A., 
Principal  of  Cuddesdon  College.  With  a  Concluding  Chapter  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Oxford.    With  5  Illustrations,  4  Portraits.    8vo.  15s.  net. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

LIFE    AND     LETTERS    OF  MANDELL 

CREIGHTON.  D.D.,  sometime  bishop  of  London.  By  His  Wife.  With 
8  Portraits  (4  Photogravures)  and  3  other  Illustrations.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  net. 

Westminster  Gazette.  —  "We  will  only  add  that  Mrs.  Creighton  could  have 
raised  no  better  memorial  to  her  husband  than  this  book.  It  is  the  portrait  not  of 
a  dignitary_  but  of  a  man,  truly  and  tenderly  presented,  but  always  living  and 
characteristic." 

THE     LAST     LETTERS     OF  AUBREY 

BEARDSLEY.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Gray,  of  St.  Patrick's,  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  [/«  a  few  days. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  KING  JAMES  II. 

OF  ENGLAND.  By  the  Author  of  "  \  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby," 
"Rochester,"  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  F.  A.  Gasvuet, 
D.D.,  Abbot  President  of  the  English  Benedictines.  With  27  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.    8vo.  13s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Chronicle. — 11  The  whole  work  may  be  hearti'y  recommended  as  an 
interesting  and  valuable  contributicr.  to  the  history  of  the  btuart  period. 


NEW  FICTION. 
THE  TIGER  OF  MUSCOVY. 


A  Romance  of 


the  Days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.    By  Fred  Whishaw.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Daily  Mews. — "  The  plot  is  ingenious,  and  the  picture  of  Ivan  the  Terrible 

carries  with  it  the  conviction  of  its  essential  reality  The  Czar's  chaneing  moods 

are  narrated  with  much  spirit,  while  there  is  sufficient  adventure  to  satisfy  the  most 
insatiate  appetite." 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  JAEL.    By  Lady  Ridley. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Aberdeen  Daily  Journal.— '"The  book  is  a  powerful  study  of  contending  emo- 
tions Lady  Ridley  has  handled  a  theme  as  old  as  the  world  in  a  very  novel  and 

vigorous  manner.  The  story  is  exceedingly  well  told  ;  the  various  episodes  are 
brightly  depicted,  and  the  character^  are  delineated  with  much  skill  and  no  little 
vivacity." 

*js  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  New  Books  will  be  sent  on  application. 
LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


MEMORIALS  OF  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES. 

By  G.  B.-J. 

With  41  Photogravures  and  other  Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  8vo. 
Printed  on  Hand-made  Paper.    30s.  net. 

Times. —  Butne-Jones  was  a  persorality  at  once  impressive  and  fascinating, 
beloved  and  almost  worshipped  by  many  friends  ;  and  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  in 
the  full  and  authentic  manner  in  which  it  is  here  told  is,  as  it  were,  to  bring  a  new 
and  a  wider  circle  under  the  charm." 


MAURICE   HEWLETT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  ROAD  IN  TUSCANY  :  a  Commentary. 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT.  With  30  Photogravure  Plates, 
after  Drawings  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL,  and  over  200  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text  by  the  same  Artist.  2  vols.,  extra  crown  8vo. 
2 is.  net. 

STEPHEN  PHILLIPS  S  NEW  BOOK. 
THE  SIN  OF  DAVID:  a  Poetical  Drama. 

By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

GROVE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND 
MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND,  M.  A.    In  5  vols.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.,  A-E,  2 is.  net. 

7wenly-five  years  having  passed  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  standard  Dictionary,  the  Publishers  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  for  bringing  it  thoroughly  up  to  date.  New  Composers, 
Artists,  and  Subjects  had  to  be  taken  into  account ;  omissions  and  errors 
to  be  made  good :  and  the  whole  work  to  be  reconsidered  both  as  to  plan 
and  execution.  The  revision  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Fuller  Mailland, 
who  had  already  edited  the  Appendix  to  the  original  Dictionary  under 
Sir  George  Grove's  supervision.  The  New  Edition  will  extend  to  five 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  now  ready,  while  the  remainder  will  be 
issued  at  inlen>als  of  a  year,  so  that  the  publication  will  be  complete  by 
the  end  of  iqoS. 

FIFTY  YEARSTOF  FLEET  STREET. 

Being  the  Life  and  Recollections  of  Sip  JOHN  R". 

ROBINSON.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  FREDERICK  MOV 
THOlSfAS.    With  Portrait.    8vo.  14s.  net. 

DIARY  AND  LETTERS   OF  MADAME  D'ARBLAY 
(1778-1840). 

As  Edited  by  her  Niece,  CHARLOTTE  BARRETT.    With  Preface  and  Notes 
by  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Sketches.    In  6  vols. 
Vol.  I.  1770  to  June  17S1.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HENRY  FLOWER,  K.C.R., 

F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  late  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and 
President  of  the  koyal  Zoological  Society.  A  Personal  Memoir.  By  CHARLES 
J.  CORNISH,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.    With  Photogravure  Portraits,  Svo.  8s.  Cd.  net. 
Nature. — "  The  author  is  to  be  decidedly  congratulated  on  the  attractive  manner 
in  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public  the  main  features  of  a  very  interesting  and 
highly  successful  scientific  career." 

Academy  and  Literature.  —  "  Delightful  memoir." 
Globe. — "  Quite  a  model  of  what  such  things  should  be." 

FAMOUS  FIGHTERS  OF  THE^FLEEtT 

Glimpses  through  the  Cannon  Smoke  in  the  Days  of  the  Old  Navy, 

By  EDWARD  FRASER.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ARM}'  AND  WAV}  -  GAZETTE.—"  The  book  will  delight  every  man  who 
has  pride  in  the  Navy,  and  we  cannot  imagine  anything  more  suitable  as  a  present 
for  a  boy." 

EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Globe  8vo.  4s.  net. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN  GARDEN.' 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ELIZABETH  IN 

RUEGEN.    With  Map.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

NEW  EDITION  NOW  READV. 

THE   HOLY   ROMAN   EMPIRE.     By  James 

Bkvce,  D.C.L.  A  New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised  throughout,  with  a 
Chronological  Table  of  Events,  and  3  Maps.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

THE    DIARY     OF    A  CHURCH-GOER, 

Globe  8vo.  gilt  topt  ^s.  6d.  net. 

ARACHNIA:    Being  Occasional  Verses.     By  the 

late  Rev.  James  Rop.ertson,  formerly  Headmaster  of  Haileybury  College. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  from  a  Portrait  by  the  late  Charles  W.  Kurse, 
A.K.A.    Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  net.  [ Tuesday. 

AN    UNWRITTEN    CHAPTER    IN  THE 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  Being  the  History  of  the  Society  for 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  generally  known  as  the  Kildare  Place 
Society,  1811-1831.  By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  Training  College.    Extra  crown  Svo.  7*.  6d.  ntt. 

THE  TEMPER  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Clark  Lectures  give: 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1902-1903.  By  Barrett 
Wendell,  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  College.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
7s.  net. 

*t*  Macmillaii's  A'ew  Illustrated  Catalogue  post-free  on  application^ 


-New  Volume. 

By  John  Morley. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  5,  and  Following  Day,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS, 
including  Specimens  of  Queen  Anne,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Queen  Victoria,  Charles  Dickens.  Lord  Tennyson,  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  Mendelssohn,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  S.  Richardson,  Alexander  Pope,  Andrew 
Marvell,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Nelson,  Lady  Hamilton,  &c. — an  interesting 
Series  of  Letters  and  Manuscripts  in  the  Autograph  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge — 
a  Series  of  interesting  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  from  Dr.  Johnson,  James  Boswell, 
Burke,  David  Garrick,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Siddons,  &c. — Letter  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Arne,  Spranger  Barry,  Samuel  Foote,  Sir  VV.  Temple,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  7,  and  three  following  days,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  valuable  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  Robert  Burns' 
own  Family  Bible — the  Fust  and  Schoeffer  Psalter  of  1459.  on  Vellum — Illuminated 
Manuscript  Horae— a  Collection  of  First  and  Early  Editions  of  John  Bunyan's 
Writings—  Rare  Shakespearean  Books  (including  Second  and  Fourth  Folios) — 
First  Editions  of  Swift,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Pope— Holograph  Letters  of  Dr. 
Johnson — Manuscripts  of  Byron  and  Keats  — Nelson's  Original  Letttr-Book,  1796-7 
—  a  fine  Illuminated  MS.  Prayer-Book  from  Ruskin's  Library— Rare  Works  con- 
nected with  America — some  very  choice  specimens  of  Binding,  &c,  including 
Selections  from  the  Libraries  of  Sir  THOMAS  WHITE,  Bart..  J.  LIVING- 
STONE ROE,  Esq.,  J.  H.  BUSHBV,  Esq.,  and  others. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


RARE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK=,  INCLUDING  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
THE  LATE  THOMAS  ADAMS,  ESQ.  (SOLD  BY  ORDER  OF  THE 
EXECUTORS),  INTERESTING  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  HODGSON  &  CO.  will  SELL  by  Auction, 
at  their  Rooms,  115  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  December  6, 
and  Two  Following  Davs,  at  1  o'clock,  the  above  LIBRARY  and  other  PRO- 
PERTIES, comprising  Fine-Art  and  Architectural  Works — Books  by  or  relating  to 
Turner,  including  a  volume  of  Early  Plates  of  Liber  Studiorum—  Smith's  Catalogue 
Raisonn£,  8  vols,  cloth — Williamson's  George  Engleheart,  with  Hand-Painted 
Miniatures — Burton's  Arabian  Nights,  Original  Edition,  16  vols.  —  Folklore  Society's 
Publications,  1878-1902,  <o  vols. — The  Alpine  Journal,  1863-1904,  21  vols. — Library 
Editions  of  Dodsley'sOld  Plays,  Pepys'  Diary,  Burke's  Works,  Jesse's  Works,  &c, 
and  Standard  Modern  Books  of  Travel,  History  and  Biography — Killigrew's  Plays, 
1C64,  with  the  rare  Portrait,  and  others  in  Old  English  Literature— Books  relating 
to  America — The  Germ  Original  Issue — Keats's  Endymion.  First  Edition,  boards, 
uncut — Books  illustrated  by  Rowlandson  and  Cruikshank  — Also  an  interesting 
COLLECTION  of  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS,  including  fine  examples  of 
Andrew  Marvell,  David  Garrick,  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Millais,  and 
others. 

To  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to 
H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

THE  HISTORY  OF 
PORTRAIT  MINIATURES. 

By  GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

2  vols,  imperial  4to.  with  upwards  of  700  Illustrations. 

Edition  de  Luxe,  containing  34  Hand-painted  Miniatures,  including 
as  Frontispiece  a  replica  of  a  Portrait  of  Queen  Alexandra,  for  which 
Her  Majesty  graciously  sat  to  Mr.  Alyn  Williams  for  this  work.  This 
exquisite  portrait  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  form.  Limited  to  50 
copies,  of  which  very  few  copies  remain  unsold.    Price  £52  ics.  net. 

Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  without  the  Frontispiece  and  Coloured 
Illustrations,  limited  to  510  copies,  price  ^10  10s.  net. 


London  : 

GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W.C. 


THIRD  EDITION.  Price  5s.  net,  by  post  5s.  6d. 

THE   FREE   CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 
APPEALS,  1903-4 

(United  Free  Church  Authorised  Report). 

Containing  the  only  verbatim  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
together  with  their  Lordships'  judgments  ;  the  Closed  Records  in  the  main  action, 
and  in  the  Model  Trust  Deed  Case  ;  the  Appellants'  and  Respondents'  Cases  ;  and 
the  judgments  in  the  Court  of  Session.  Edited  by  R.  L.  ORR,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Advocate,  one  of  the  Counsel  engaged  in  the  Case. 


Edinburgh  :  Macniven  &  Wallace.      London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 


ONE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS  AND 

ANSWERS  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DAY  (Religious,  Political,  and 
Social).  By  William  T.  Nicholson,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Egham.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
Paper  edition,  is. 

"This  remarkable  little  publication  contains  one  hundred  impartial  yet  cleverly 
construed  answers  to  a  similar  number  of  questions  relating  to  the  great  religious, 
political,  and  social  problems  of  the  day." — Oxford  Review. 

"  Many  of  the  author's  remarks  are  shrewd  — many  of  his  arguments  and  con- 
clusions are  doubtful  — some  will  be  fiercely  resented.  Readers  will  judge  the  book 
very  differently  according  to  their  particular  tastes  and  opinions." 

GfasroTO  Herald. 
SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Limited,  LONDON. 

7IO 


A.  &C.  BLACK  S  LIST. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE 

TUDORS.  By  Sir  WALTER  EES  ANT.  Containing  146 
Illustrations,  mostly  from  contemporary  prints,  and  a  reproduction 
of  Agas's  map.    Demy  4to.  cloth,  30s.  net. 

THE     KING'S     HOMELAND.  By 

W.  A.  DUTT.  With  an  Introduction  by  H.  Rider  Haggard, 
written  at  the  express  desire  of  his  Majesty  the  King.  Containing 
37  full-page  Illustrations,  mostly  from  drawings  by  Gordon  Home, 
and  a  map.    Square  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  net. 


THE      HARDY     COUNTRY.  By 

CHARLES  G.  HARPER,  Author  of  "The  Ingoldsby  Country  " 
&c.  Containing  over  100  Illustrations  from  drawings  by  the 
Author  and  from  photographs,  also  a  map.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


THE     CANTERBURY  PILGRIM- 

AGES.  By  H.  SNOWDEN  WARD  and  C.  W.  BARNES 
WARD.  Containing  50  full-page  plates  from  photographs  by  the 
Author,  23  line  blocks  in  the  text,  and  3  maps.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


LIFE'S    LESSER    MOODS.     By  C. 

LEWIS  HIND,  Author  of  "Adventures  among  Pictures,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


PROGRESS    AND    THE  FISCAL 

PROBLEM.  By  THOMAS  KIRKUP,  Author  of  "A 
History  of  Socialism."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  LITHOGRAPHY. 

An  exhaustive  practical  treatise  on  the  various  methods  adopted 
in  working  the  process.  By  DAVID  CUMMING.  Containing 
numerous  Illustrations  and  coloured  plates.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
6s.  net. 


THE  GOLD  BAT.  By  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

Containing  8  full-page  Illustrations  from  drawings  by  T.  M.  R. 
Whitwell.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


WHO'S  WHO,  1905.    Crown  Svo.  cloth, 

7s.  6d.  net.  Or  bound  in  full  red  leather,  with  rounded  corners 
and  gilt  edges,  10s.  net.  This  year's  issue  contains  about  18,000 
biographies. 


WHO'S  WHO  YEAR-BOOK,  1905. 

Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth  cover,  is.  net.  Containing  all  the 
important  and  useful  tables  which  previous  to  1903  were  incor- 
porated in  "  Who's  Who,"  but  have  since  been  crowded  out  by 
biographies,  with  many  important  additions. 


ENGLISHWOMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK 

AND  DIRECTORY,  1905.  Edited  by  EMILY  JANES, 
Organising  Secretary  to  the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Seventh  year  of  new  issue,  revised,  enlarged,  and  entirely 
remodelled. 


BEAUTIFUL    BOOKS.  Bonnie 

Scotland ;  Happy  England ;  Japan,  &c.  All 

with  page  Illustrations  in  colour.  20s.  net,  7s.  6d.  net,  6s.  and 
3s.  6d.    Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOI IO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 
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MESSRS.  CONSTABLE'S  LIST. 

MR.  SIDNEY  LEE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

GREAT   ENGLISHMEN   OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  SIDNEY  LEE,  Litt.D., 

Author  of  "  A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,"  &c.    Illustrated  with  Portraits. 

Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  Mr.  Lee's  biographies  are  solid  and  valuable  pieces  of  work.    Famous  as  are 
the  men,  and  familiar  as  is  most  of  the  ground  traversed,  these  lives  are  by  no 
means  hackneyed  ;  there  is  frequent  evidence  of  original  work." 

Prof.  Herpord,  in  Mancliester  Guardian. 
"  An  admirable  synopsis  of  this  radiant  epoch  of  English  history." 

Morning  Post. 

"The  fine  pen  portraits  which  occur  repeatedly  in  these  pages— in  the  patriotic, 
handsome,  welcome  volume  now  before  us." — Pall  Mali  Gazette. 

"  The  book,  like  all  its  author's  writings,  is  learned  and  well  weighed,  so  that  its 
opinions  carry  authority  :  while  its  sober  enthusiasm  and  dignified  manner  of 
writing  cannot  but  recommend  it  highly  to  general  readers  who  wish  seriously  to 
instruct  themselves  as  to  the  achievements  of  the  great  Englishmen  whom  it  com- 
memorates."— Scotsman. 

THE   OLD  ROAD. 

By  H.  BELLOC, 

Author  of  "  The  Path  to  Rome."    With  numerous  Photogravures  and  other 
Illustrations  by  William  Hyde.    Maps  and  Plans.  31s.6d.net. 

"  Mr.  Hilaire  Eelloc  describes  with  much  fascination  of  style  his  exploration  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Way  from  Winchester  to  Canterbury-' — Standard. 

"  It  is  full  of  the  undivided  wayward  judgments  of  a  strong  individual  person- 
ality, and  forms,  with  letterpress  and  illustrations  in  harmony,  quite  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  gift-books  of  the  year."—  Daily  XezOs. 


Mr.  GEORGE  WVNDHAM'S  Rectorial  Address,  "THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  STATE."    Paper,  is.  net  ;  buckram,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF  THE 
STATE. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  GEORGE  WYNDHAM,  M.P. 
JOHN    OF   GAUNT.     By  S.  Armitage-Smith. 

With  Portraits  and  Maps.    Demy  Svo.  iSs.  net. 
"  We  find  here  equally  bold  and  striking  views  of  the  great  Duke's  domestic 
relations  and  his  influence  upon  the  civilisation  of  his  age.    The  Appendices  supply 
much  curious  information  and  the  index  deserves  special  commendation.  Sumptu- 
ously produced,  the  illustrations  are  singularly  appropriate  No  more  important 

work  on  mediaeval  history  has  appeared  during  recent  years." — Athenaum. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS. 

By  Philip  A.  Wilkins.  Being  an  Account  of  the  520  Acts  of  Bravery  for 
which  the  Decoration  has  been  awarded,  and  Portraits  of  392  Recipients. 
4to.  2 is.  net. 

"  Nothing  but  praise  can  be  found  for  this  admirable  volume.  In  it  are  gathered 
together  complete  and  graphic,  but  modestly  truthful  and  accurate  accounts  of  the 
520  acts  of  bravery  which  have  earned  the  coveted  cross.  It  is  a  volume  that 
should  find  a  place  in  every  British  home.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  done  his  work  well, 
and  his  volume  distinctly  supplies  a  want." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

INNER  JERUSALEM.    By  A.  Goodrich  Freer, 

Author  of  "  Outer  Isles."    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  t2s.  6d.  net. 

LITERARY  PORTRAITS.  By  Charles  Whibley, 

Author  of  "  A  Book  of  Scoundrels,"  &c.    7s.  6d.  net. 
An  original  series  of  Studies  on  Rabelais,  Commines,  Casanova,  Urquhart,  and 
several  of  the  famous  Tudor  Translators  (w  ith  one  or  two  Essays  in  a  lighter  vein). 

WILLIAM    COBBETT.    A  Study  of  his  Life  as 

shown  in  his  Writings.  By  E.  I.  Carlvle.  Demy  8vo.  illustrated,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

"  We  have  read  this  book  with  real  enjoyment  and  interest." — Athen&um. 
"Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  fascinating  subject,  and  has  written  a  very  interesting 
book." — Westminster  Gazette. 

PROFESSOR  OSLER'S  NEW  BOOK. 
SCIENCE   AND    IMMORTALITY.    By  Pro- 

fessor  William  Osler,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford.    2s.  6d. 

"  We  can  recommend  this  volume  not  only  for  its  literary  charm,  but  also  for  the 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  discussion  of  the  comforting  conception  of  immortality 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  scientific  physician  rather  than  from  that  of  the  philo- 
sopher or  theologian  Professor  Osier's  little  book  is  worthy  of  him  as  a  disciple 

of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  this,  a  modern  Religio  Medici, 
will  be  widely  read  and  thoroughly  studied  by  both  lay  and  medical  readers." 

Lancet. 

MR.  JOHN  FOX'S  NEW  BOOK. 
CHRISTMAS  EVE  ON   LONESOME.  By 

John  Fox.  Author  of  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come."  With 
Coloured  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  "0.  S." 
A  HARVEST  OF  CHAFF.    By  Owen  Seaman, 

Author  of  "Borrowed  Plumes."    Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  To  praise  them  is  superfluous  no  one  quite  comes  up  to  Mr.  Seaman.  This 

volume  is  fully  up  to  the  best  of  its  predecessors.  Whether  the  fun  or  the  ingenuity 
is  the  more  to  be  admired  we  cannot  say." — Spectator. 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  DIVINE  FIRE.  May  Sinclair. 

VERANILDA.  George  Gissing. 

PATHS  OF  JUDGMENT. 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick. 
THE  BANDOLERO.  Paul  Gwynne. 

IN  THE  BISHOP'S  CARRIAGE. 

Miriam  Michelson. 
THE  PRISONER  OF  MADEMOISELLE. 

 Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Limited,  16  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W. 


SAN  MIGUEL  COPPER  MINES, 

LIMITED. 

A  Company  bearing  this  title  has  been  registered,  with  offices  at 
3  Church  Court,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.  The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of 
Messrs.  C.  de  Fieitas,  G.  Goldschmidt,  K.  Mullerand  A.  C.  Kberbach, 
whose  qualification  is  500  Shares  paid  for  in  cash.  Two  other 
Directors  will  be  appointed  later.  Remuneration  £750  per  annum 
divisible  among  all. 

BASIS  OF  FLOTATION'. 
Debentures,  6  per  cent.,  redeemable  at  par  ...  £75,000. 


Nominal  Capital  :  £150,000,  in  150,000  Ordinary  Shares. 

Issued  and  paid  for  in  cash  ...       ...       ...       ...      75,000  Shares. 

Issued  as  fully  paid  to  persons  interested  in  the  sale 

to  the  Company  (Vendors' Shares)  ...       ...      25,000  Shares. 

To  be  issued  to  and  subscribed  for  by  Messrs.  Aron 

Hirsch  &  Sohn,  of  Halberstadt  ;  A.  C.  de 

Freitas  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg  ;  Robt.  Muller 

and  Adolph   C.    Eberbach,  of  Berlin,  at 

£2  10s.  per  Share,  of  which  ,£10,000  will 

be  for  Working  Capital  and  £15,000  will  be 

placed  to  reserve       ...       ...       ...       ...      10,000  Shares. 

I  leld  in  reserve,  but  subject  to  an  option  in  favour 

of  the  same  person  for  six  months  from  the 

registration  of  the  Company  at  £2  10s.  per 

Share  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...      30,000  Shares. 


Held  in  reserve,  to  be  issued  when  required 


Total 


140,000  Shares. 
10,000  Shares. 

150,000  Shares. 


,£75,003,  if  and  when  realised  by  the  sale  of  30  000  Shares  at  £2  ios.,  will  be 
applied  by  the  Company  to  the  payment  oft"  of  the  Debenture  issue  at  par. 

The  holders  of  the  25,000  Vendor  Shares,  the  subscribers  for  the  10,000  Shaies, 
and  the  holders  of  the  option  on  the  30,000  Shares  have  agreed  to  waive  their  claim 
to  a  Dividend  on  any  of  these  65,000  Shares  for  the  first  year.  Dividends  will  be 
payable  half-yearly,  1st  January  and  1st  July.  An  Interim  Dividend  will  pro- 
bably be  paid  in  July  next. 

The  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  as  a  going  concern  the  San  Miguel 
Mine,  which  has  been  a  producer  of  Copper  and  Pyrites  for  over  thirteen  years, 
but  the  Railway  having  only  just  been  completed  export  on  a  really  large  scale  has 
been  out  of  the  question.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year  40,000  to  60,000  tons  of 
Pyrites  will  be  exported.  The  Mine  is  situated  in  the  Almonaster  la  Real  mining 
district  in  the  province  of  Huelva,  Spain,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly  r,goo  acres 
with  all  works,  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery  thereon,  together  with  a  Railway, 
about  12  miles  long  (completed  in  1903  at  a  cost  of  £35,000),  connected  with  the 
Zafra  Huelva  Line  over  which  Copper  and  Pyrites  are  shipped  to  the  Port  of 
Huelva,  35  miles  distant  from  the  Mine.  In  addition  to  the  San  Miguel  mass, 
various  other  rich  ore  bodies  have  been  discovered,  among  them  the  San  Jose,  the 
"  North"  and  "  South  "  lodes.  At  the  lowest  computation  it  is  estimated  that  the 
ore  reserves  at  present  awaiting  breakage  aggregate  428,000  tons,  which  on  a  most 
conservative  basis  will  yield  1  per  cent,  of  Copper  with  48'i6  per  cent,  of  Sulphur 
of  a  value  of  ,£400,000.  Ore  on  the  heap*  amounts  to  about  300,000  tons,  which  is 
roughly  valued  at  £150,000,  and  it  is  estimated  by  geological  experts  that  there 
are  1,600, coo  tons  of  ore  in  sight. 

On  the  foregoing  estimates  of  ore  in  sight  and  the  stocks  in  heaps  it  is  calculated 
that  the  actual  net  profit  will  be  between  £26,000  and  ,£40,000  per  annum,  varying 
according  to  the  price  of  the  metal.  This  estimate  does  not  take  into  account 
future  development  work,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  double  the  output  and,  in  pro- 
portion, to  increase  the  profits.  The  developed  ore  bodies  only  comprise  a  small 
part  of  the  enormous  masses  contained  in  the  San  Miguel.  Fresh  development 
work  has  just  been  started,  which  is  certain  to  increase  the  visible  ore  reserves  to 
two  or  three  times  their  present  amount.  At  present  two  new  bodies,  the  Ribeira 
and  San  Juan  are  being  opened  up.  The  ore  in  these  lodes  contains  as  much  as 
4  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  of  Copper. 

A  Reservoir  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  £10,000  with  a  capacity  of  1,300,000  cubic 
metres,  connected  with  the  Mine  by  a  canal,  which  is  estimated  to  furnish  sufficient 
water  to  work  all  plant  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  to  carry  on 
all  leaching  operations.    Steam  power  is  also  available. 

Various  mining  engineers,  geologists,  and  chemists  have  reported  upon  the 
Property,  amongst  whom  are  the  following  :— Dr.  Beyschlag,  Privy  Councillor  and 
Director  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Mining  ;  Dr.  Krusch,  District 
Geologist  of  Berlin  ;  Mr.  F.  O.  Harvey,  Consulting  Engineer  of  Mason  and  Barry, 
and  Pena  Mines,  &C.,  upon  whose  several  reports  the  above  remarks  are  based. 

The  value  of  ore  on  the  heaps  alone,  it  will  be  seen,  equals  the  nominal  Capita! 
of  the  Company.  The  properly  comprises  houses  for  doctor,  manager  and  assistant- 
manager,  accommodation  for  miners  up  to  1,000  persons,  laboratory,  offices,  plant 
and  land  of  about  1,900  acres,  railway,  reservoir,  etc. 

Applying  the  proceeds  of  the  issues  of  30,000  and  10,000  Shares  at  £2  ios.  per 
Share  to  the  redemption  of  the  Debentures,  the  Mine  and  other  assets  of  the  Com- 
pany would  be  freed  from  incumbrances,  £io,coo  will  be  provided  for  Working 
Capital,  and  ,£15,000  cash  reserve.  Of  the  £100,000  so  raised,  capital  ranking  for 
dividend  is  increased  by  only  £40,000,  the  balance  of  £60,000  can  be  written  off  the 
purchase  account,  thereby  reducing  by  that  sum  the  amount  at  which  the  Mine  and 
other  assets  stand  in  the  books  of  the  Company. 
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ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT 

£4  per  Cent.  Seven  Years  Convertible  Debentures. 


Issue  of  £1,000,000. 

Repayable  at  par  on  the  ist  JANUARY,  1912. 
Authorised  by  the  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Acts,  1903  and  1904, 
and  by  the  Railway  Improvements  Authorisation  Act,  1904. 


PRICE  OF  ISSUE  £100  PER  CENT. 


THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  are 
authorised  by  the  Agents  appointed  for  raising  and  managing  the  Loan  under  the 
-above  Act  (The  Hon.  William  Pember  Reeves  and  Walter  Kennaway,  Esq., 
C.M.G.)  to  leceive  applications  lor  £1, 000, 000  N»w  Zealand  Government  Deben- 
tures, bearing  intertst  at  4  per  cent. 

The  Debentures,  which  will  be  in  denominations  of  ,£1,000,  ,6500,  and  £100,  will 
ce  payable  to  bearer,  and  will  be  redeemable  at  par,  at  the  bank  of  England,  on 
ihe  1st  January,  1912  ;  but  holders  will  have  the  option  of  converting  their  Deben- 
tures inio  New  Zealand  Government  34  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  on  the  terms 
hereinafter  set  forth. 

The  interest  will  be  paid  by  coupon  half-yearly,  at  the  Hank  of  England,  on  the 
1st  January  and  the  1st  July,  the  first  coupon,  representing  a  full  half-year's 
interest,  being  due  on  the  1st  July,  1005. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent.,  will  be 
received  at  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office,  Hank  of  England. 

The  dates  on  which  the  further  payments  will  be  required  are  as  follows : — 
£20  per  cent,  on  Friday,  the  16th  December,  1904  ; 
£2$  per  cent,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  January,  1905  ; 
.625  per  cent,  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  February,  1905  ; 
,£25  per  cent,  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  March,  1905. 

The  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on  or  after  the  16th  December,  1904.  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  case  of  default  in  the  payment 
of  any  instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  instalments  previously  paid 
will  lie  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  forms  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches  of  that  Bank  ;  of  .Messrs.  Mullens, 
.Marshall  &  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street,  London.  E.C.  :  at  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand, 
1  CJueen  Yictoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  of  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Scrimgeour,  South  Sea 
House,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  or  of  the  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand, 
13  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Copies  of  a  Statement  showing  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Colony  may  also  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

The  List  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  8th  December, 
1904. 


TERMS  OF  CONVERSION  OF  DEBENTURES  INTO  STOCK. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  upon  which  holders  of  the  above-mentioned 
Scrip  or  Debentures  may,  at  their  option,  convert  their  holdings  into  New  Zealand 
Government  si  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock,  at  anytime  prior  to  the  1st  January, 
3912.  on  surrender  of  the  Scrip  Certificates  or  Debentures  with  all  undue  Coupons 
attached : — 

At  any  time  between— 

The  1st  Jai  uary.  1905,  and  the  31st  December,  1906,  both  days  inclusive, 

^103  Stock  for  every  ,£ico  of  Scrip  or  Debentures. 
The  1st  January,  1907,  and  the  31st  December,  1908,  both  days  inclusive, 

.£101  Stock  for  every  .£100  of  Debentures 
The  1st  January,  1909,  and  the  3m  December,  191 1,  both  days  inclusive, 
^100  Stock  for  every  ,£100  of  Debentures. 
Stock  created  in  exchange  for  Scrip  and  Debentures  will  be  in  addition  to,  and 
will  rank  pari  passu  with,  the  New  Zealand  Government  3$  per  cent.  Stock,  1940, 
already  existing. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand,  having  observed  the  conditions  prescribed 
under  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900,3s  notified  in  the  "London  Gazette"  of  the 
21st  December,  1900,  Trustees  may  invest  in  this  Stock  under  the  powers  of  the 
Trustee  Act,  1893,  unless  expressly  forbidden  in  the  instrument  creating  the 
Trust. 

By  the  Act  40  &  41  Vict.  Ch.  59,  the  Revenues  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand 
alone  are  liable  in  respect  of  the  Stock  and  the  Dividends  thereon,  and  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Treasury  are  not  directly,  or  indirectly,  liable  or  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
the  Stock  or  of  the  Dividtnd-*  thereon,  or  for  any  matter  relating  thereto. 

Bank  of  England, 

2nd  December,  1904. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  S.15.  VjfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 

Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
■SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

*r'~„.  S  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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THE   INTERNATIONAL   ETHIOPIAN  RAILWAY 
TRUST  AND  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  LTD. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

To  be  submitted  to  the  SECOND  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
to  beheld  on  the  19th  day  of  DECEMBER,  1904. 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Company  as  at 
:7th  September,  1904,  with  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  two  years  ending  that 
date;  showing  a  profit  of  ^8,907  18s.  i&.  After  dtducting  the  balance  shown  by  the 
previous  account  and  the  adaitional  remuneration  voted  to  the  Directors  on  the 
27th  February,  1901,  there  remains  a  sum  of  ,£2,067  6s.  id.  to  be  carried  forward. 
Mhis  result  has  been  arrived  at  by  taking  the  assets  of  the  Company  at  their 
original  cost,  which  is  well  within  the  market  value. 

They  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  negotiations  are  now  proceeding  with  a 
view  to  the  neutralisation  of  Abyssinia  and  the  internationalisation  of  the  Imperial 
Ethiopian  Railway,  which  will  have  an  important  influence  on  the  company  s 
large  interests  in  that  Railway.  These  negotiations  were  not  sufficiently  defined  to 
make  it  desirable  to  call  the  Shareholders  together  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  Trust  Company  has  now  increased  its  holding  of  Ethiopian  Railway  Eonds 
to  about  20,000  Ihrte  per  Cent.  Obligations  of  Fes.  500  each,  whilst  the  holding  in 
Ordinary  bhares  has  been  reduced  by  4,000.  In  addition,  your  Company  has 
acquired,  among  otner  assets,  certain  rights  with  regard  to  the  future  extension  of 
the  lif.e,  the  prolongation  of  which  to  Addis  Abeba,  the  capital  of  the  Emperor 
Menelik's  dominions,  now  appears,  in  one  way  or  another,  assured.  Particulars 
with  regard  to  the  business  and  prospects  of  the  Railway  Company  are  to  be  found 
in  the  last  report  issued  by  that  Company,  a  reprint  of  which  is  annexed  to  the 
Report.  The  succeeding  Report  has  also  been  delayed  for  reasons  connected  with 
the  negotiations  above  mentioned. 

The  line  is  now  working  regularly  between  Djibouti  and  Dire'  Daouah,  a  distance 
of  310  kilometres,  and  the  traffic  receipts  are  increasing,  the  returns  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1904  being  4,871  tons,  as  compared  with  2,895  tons  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year,  and  2,008  tons  for  the  year  preceding.  From  Dire  Daouah  a 
wagon  road  has  been  constructed  towards  Harrar,  the  commercial  centre  of 
Abyssinia,  which  is  thus  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the  Red  Sea. 

During  the  past  year  negotiations  were  in  progress  between  the  Emperor  Menelik 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Company,  having  for  their  object  a  further  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  line  from  the  rail-head  at  Dire  Daouah  to 
Addis  Abeba,  in  accordance  with  the  original  objects  of  ihe  Company  and  with  the 
teims  of  the  concession  granted  in  1S94. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  Board,  wnilst  loyally  supporting  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Railway  Company  in  their  endeavours  to  push 
forward  the  Railway,  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  desirability  of  harmonising 
English  and  Fiench  commercial  interests,  and  indeed  those  of  all  the  nations 
concerned  in  the  Ethiopian  Railway. 

1  he  Directors  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  their  views  are  now  regarded 
with  favour  by  the  Governments  interested,  as  well  as  by  the  E  nperor  Menelik  him- 
self, and  they  believe  that  an  arrangement  can  shortly  be  arrived  at  which  will 
recognise  and  guarantee  the  independence  of  Abyssinia,  and  harmonise  the  commer- 
cial policies  of  all  the  nations  concerned  in  the  Railway,  thus  removing  the  possi- 
bility of  any  serious  conflict  of  interests  hereafter. 

In  this  way  it  is  also  believed  that  the  finance  of  the  extension  of  the  line  to 
Addis  Abeba  can  be  most  economically  carried  our,  whilst  the  internationalisation 
of  the  Ethiopian  Railway  would,  it  is  needless  to  point  out,  be  of  great  benefit  to 
all  sto.knolders  alike. 

The  maps  will  show  alternative  plans  for  carrying  into  effect  a  scheme  of  inter- 
nationalisation. From  plan  No.  1  it  will  be  seeu  that  the  French  and  British 
Ports  of  Djibouti  and  Berbera  would  have  equal  rights,  and  the  Radway  would 
start  on  an  international  basis  from  Dire  Daouah  or  Harrar  to  Addis  Aoeba. 
Under  plan  No.  2,  Djibouti  would  become  a  free  port  for  Abyssinia,  French  com- 
mercial interests  in  French  Somaliland  being  secured,  and  the  line  would  be 
internationalised  throughout  to  Addis  Abeba.  As  the  adoption  of  plan  No.  1 
would  entail  the  construction  cf  another  line  in  Somaliland,  tor  which  there  may 
not  be  sufficient  traffic,  plan  No.  2  would  appear  to  hi  the  more  expedient.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  tax  on  all  goods  going  in  and  out  of  Abyssinia,  which  the 
Railway  Company  have  already  the  right  to  col'eci  under  the  terms  of  their  Con- 
cession, would  serve  as  a  satisfactory  guarantee  of  tne  capital  necessary  for  the 
various  extensions. 

1  he  Directors  have  established  an  Agency  at  Addis  Abiba  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Captain  R.  Brian  England  and  M.  Leopold  Didier,  who  have  most 
zealously  watched  the  Company's  interests  in  that  country,  and  have  every  oppor- 
tunity, owing  to  their  good  relations  with  all  concerned  in  Abyssinia,  of  entering 
into  fresh  business  there  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  Djibouti,  and  of  the  probability  of  its 
becoming  a  free  port  and  the  future  harbour  to  which  all  the  traffic  of  Abyssinia  will 
be  directed,  the  Board  decided  to  acquire  important  interests  at  that  port,  com- 
prising town  sites,  houses,  etc.,  which  should  increase  substantially  in  value  when 
the  internationalisation  ot  the  Railway  is  completed. 

According  to  the  Articles  ot  Association  of  tne  Company,  Messrs.  Albert  L.  Ochs 
and  Claud  E.  Stracey  Chtherow  retire  from  the  office  of  Director,  but,  being 
eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

Messrs.  Cooper  Erotheis  &  Co.,  the  Auditors,  also  retire  and  offer  themselves  foi 
re-election. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

THOMAS  DAY,  Secretary. 
London,  26th  November,  1904.  

To  the  Holders  of  Certificates  of  Deposit  for 

Consolidated  Mortgage  4  per  cent.  Gold  F  ends,  due  July  1st,  1911, 
First  Consolidated  Income  Bends,  due  January  10th,  1939, 
Second  Consolidated  Income  Bonds,  due  January  10th,  1639, 
Collateral  Trust  4*  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds,  oue  February  1st,  1907, 

OF  THE 

MEXICAN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  LTD. 

On  May  12th,  1004,  we  advised  you  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Mexican  Central 
Railway  Securities  Company,  Limited,  and  oiher  holders  of  the  4  per  cent. 
Gold  Bonds  and  Income  Bonds,  we  had  consented  to  act  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  holders  of  Bonds  of  all  classes  of  the  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
way Company,  Limited. 

In  response  to  our  request  for  the  deposit  of  securities,  there  were  deposited  an 
amount  of  Bonds  which  together  with  those  owned  by  the  Securities  Company,  at 
whose  request  we  had  acted,  largely  exceeded  a  majority  of  all  the  Bonds  the  deposit 
of  which  had  been  requested  by  us. 

In  view,  however,  ot  conditions  which  have  ari-en  since  the  issue  of  our  circular 
of  May  12th,  1904,  and  in  order  that  depositors  cay  be  in  a  position  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  present  market  for  their  Bonds,  in  :ase  they  so  desire,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  proper  that  we  should  offer  to  all  depositing  Bondholders,  as  we 
now  do,  the  right  to  withdraw  their  deposited  Bonds,  free  ot  expense,  against  sur- 
render of  ihe  Certificates  issued  upon  their  deposit. 

Certificates  should  be  surrendered  to  the  depositary  or  the  agents  of  the  depositary 
which  issued  them. 

New  York  and  London,  November  29th,  1904. 

SPEYER  BROTHERS,  London. 
KUHN,  LOEB  <*  Co.  [  New  York. 
SPEYfcR  &  CO.,         )  Wew  YOrl" 

MANSIONS  DE  LUXE,  magnificently  situated  in 
ideally  healthy  position,  with  lovely  outlook  on  the  celebrated  Hove 
lawns  and  English  Channel.  These  mansions  are  the  most  palatial  ever  built,  each 
containing  about  twenty  rooms.  Oak-panelled  dining  hall,  lndo  Persian  drawing 
room,  panelled  library,  with  bookcases,  electric  lifts,  American  heating,  hydropathic 
bath  room  with  sil/,  Turkish  baths,  ike,  designed  to  promote  physical  health  and 
provide  the  V  last  word  "  in  comfort.  Pronounced  by  eminent  medical  authorities 
to  be  twenty  years  in  advance  ot'  the  time.  Low  price,  viz.,  ^6,000  Freehold.  Illus- 
trated paiticulars  free.  View  at  any  time.— The  Forfman,  The  Lawns,  King's 
Road.  Hove. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


SALE  of  250,000  FULLY-PAID  SHARES  of  £1  each  of 

THE  AFRICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
INVESTMENT  CO.,  Ltd. 

(Incorporated  tinder  the  Limited  Liability  Laws  of  the  Transvaal.) 

Authorised  Share  Capital,  £1,500,000, 

Divided  into  1,500,000  Shares  of  £l  each. 

1,000,000  Shares  issued  fully  paid  ; 
375,000  Shares  subscribed  for  at  25s.  each,  for  Working  Capital  ; 
and 

125,000  Shares  in  reserve. 
1,500,000 


Messrs.  LEWIS  &  MARKS  invite  offers  for  the  PURCHASE  of 
250,000  FULLY-PAID  SHARES  in  the  above  Company  at  the 
price  of  ^1  10s.  per  Share,  payable  as  follows  :  — 

1  os.  per  Share  on  deposit  with  offer, 
£i  per  Share  on  the  14th  of  January,  1905. 
Full  particulars  of  the  Company,  its  Capital,  and  Assets  will  be  found 
in  the  Statement  enclosed  with  form  of  offer. 

OFFERS  must  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form,  and  sent, 
together  with  the  remittance  for  the  Deposit  payable  thereon,  on  or 
before  the  6th  of  DECEMBER,  1904,  to  the  Vendors'  Bankers,  the 
Union  of  London  and  Smiths  Bank,  Limited,  2  Princes  Street,  E.C., 
or  to  any  of  its  London  or  Country  Branches. 

The  Vendors  reserve  the  right  to  accept  or  refuse  any  offer  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

In  cases  where  the  offer  is  not  accepted,  the  deposit  will  be  returned 
in  full,  and  where  the  offer  is  accepted  for  a  less  amount  than  that 
applied  for,  the  excess  paid  by  way  of  deposit  will  be  applied  towards 
the  payment  of  the  instalment  due  the  14th  of  January,  1905.  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  chargeable  upon  the  said 
instalment  if  in  arrear. 

After  payment  of  the  final  instalment  the  Share  Certificates  will  be 
delivered  in  exchange  for  acceptance  letter  and  bankers'  receipts. 

On  failure  to  pay  the  said  instalment  the  Vendors  are  to  be  entitled 
to  cancel  the  sale  and  retain  the  purchaser's  deposit,  which  will  be 
forfeited  to  the  Vendors  ;  notice  of  such  cancellation  to  be  given  in 
writing  to  the  purchaser  at  the  address  stated  in  his  offer  to  purchase. 

Threadneedle  House,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  F.C., 
30th  November,  1904. 

THIS  FORM  MAY  BE  USED. 

THE  AFRICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
INVESTMENT  CO.,  LTD. 

SALE  of  250,000  FULLY-PAID  SHARES  of  £1  each. 
FORM  of  OFFER  to  PURCHASE. 
To  Messrs.  LEWIS  &  MARKS,  Threadneedle  House,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within,  E.C, 
Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers,  the  Union  of  London 

and  Smiths  Bank,  Limited,  the  sum  of,£  ,  being  a  deposit 

of  10s.  per  share  on    Shares  of  the  above-mentioned 

Company  offered  by  you  for  sale,  I  (we)  hereby  offer  to  purchase  that 
number  of  shares  or  any  less  number  you  may  agree  to  sell  to  me  (us) 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  your  Circular  Letter  dated  the  30th 
day  of  November,  1904.  and  I  (we)  agree  to  pay  the  balance  of  ;£l 
per  share  and  complete  the  purchase  of  the  said  shares  as  therein 
provided. 

Name  in  full   

Address   

Occupation  or  title  

Date  ,  1904. 

Usual  Signature  


PARTICULARS  OF 

THE  AFRICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
INVESTMENT    CO.,  LTD. 

(Registered  under  the    Limited  Liability  ^Laws   of  the  Transvaal 
Colony. ) 

Nominal  Capital,  ,£1,500,000  in  £1  Shares. 
Issued  for  Purchase  Consideration       ...     1,000,000  Shares. 
Subscribed  for  Working  Capital,  at  25s. 

per  Share        ...        ...       ...        ...       375,000  ,, 


In  Reserve 


Subscribed  Workini 


1,500,000  Shares. 
Capital,  .£468,750. 


DIRECTORS. 

ISAAC  LEWIS.  HENRY  D.  LEWIS. 

SAMUEL  MARKS.  J.  N.  DE  TONGH. 

CHARLES  F.  ROWSELL. 
Sir  EDWIN  DUNNING  (Managing  Director). 


The  principal  object  for  which  this  Company  has  been  formed  is  to 
acquire  and  carry  out  the  consolidation  and  development  of  a  large 


number  of  properties  which  have  been  selected  by  the  firm  of  Lewis 
and  Marks,  some  of  which  have  been  held  by  them  for  many  years. 
It  has  also  acquired  as  a  going  concern  the  business  and  assets  of  the 
African  and  European  Agency,  Limited. 

A  summary  of  the  properties,  shares  and  other  assets  taken  over  by 
the  Company  is  given  below.  The  purchase  consideration  for  the 
whole  of  such  properties  and  assets  is  the  sum  of  ,£1,000,000  in  fully- 
paid  shares,  in  addition  to  which  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Marks  have 
stipulated  that,  after  the  Shareholders  of  the  Company  shall  have 
received  in  cash  (whether  by  way  of  dividend,  bonus,  or  otherwise)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  whole  amount  paid  up  on  the  shares  held  by 
them,  they  (Messrs.  Lewis  &  Marks)  on  any  further  distribution  are 
to  be  paid  one-fourth  of  the  amount  to  be  distributed. 

Amongst  the  assets  taken  over  from  the  Agency  are  agreements 
which  that  company  has  entered  into  with  a  number  of  South  African 
and  other  companies  to  act  as  their  Secretaries  or  Agents  in  London 
and  in  Paris. 

The  landed  interests  acquired  by  the  Company  cover  an  area  of 
716,442  acres  (equal  to  about  1,119  square  miles),  situated  in  the 
best  known  districts  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  they 
having  been  most  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  mineral  possibilities, 
as  well  as  to  their  agricultural  value.  The  Company  owns  the  whole 
of  the  mineral  rights  over  this  area,  as  conferred  by  the  laws  of  the 
two  Colonies  where  the  properties  are  situate,  except  over  the  four 
farms  in  the  Marico,  Rustenburg,  and  W'aterberg  Districts  referred  to 
in  the  Schedules  attached.  All  the  farms,  with  the  exception  of  about 
eight,  have  been  surveyed. 

In  the  Marico  District  alone  the  Company  owns  331,184  acres 
(over  500  square  miles).  The  Malmani  Goldfields,  which  have  been 
proclaimed  as  public  diggings,  are  in  close  proximity  to  many  of  the 
Company's  farms  in  this  district,  one  of  such  farms  being  on  the  gold- 
fields,  and  already  proclaimed.  There  should  be  great  mineral 
prospects  over  such  an  extensive  area  of  country  and  in  such  a 
promising  district.  Yeins  of  copper  have  been  traced  across  some  of 
the  Company's  farms  in  this  district. 

Marico  and  Rustenburg  are  considered  to  be  amongst  the  best  agri- 
cultural districts  in  the  Transvaal,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  water 
and  the  rich  quality  of  the  soil. 

In  the  Zoutpansberg  District  the  Company  owns  about  15,000 
acres  situated  on  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  Smitsdorp  Goldfields, 
one  of  the  Company's  farms,  Zandrivier,  having  been  proclaimed  a 
public  goldfield. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  land  and  share  interests  acquired 
by  the  Company. 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 
1.  Landed  interests,  viz.  (pages  I  to  20) 

District. 
Marico 
Pretoria 

Middelburg  

Rustenburg... 
Bloemhof  ... 
Wolmaranstad 
Lichtenburg 
Potchefstroom 
Lydenburg  ... 
Waterberg  ... 
Ermelo 
Zoutpansberg 
Orange  River  Colony 


Equivalent 

Morgen. 

Roods. 

in  Acres. 

156,477 

220 

3.^,184 

11,562 

24 

24,471 

3,315 

321 

7,018 

44,990 

251 

95,222 

25,992 

484 

55>°H 

9,425 

165 

19,949 

15,732 

150 

33,297 

1,925 

463 

4,074 

15,069 

10 

31,894 

19,694 

515 

41,685 

2,834 

528 

6,000 

15,657 

546 

33,139 

15,825 

537 

33,495 

Total 


08, 5°4 


14  eq.  716,442  acres. 


or  1,119  square  miles. 


2.  Share  interests,  viz.  (pages  22  to  28)  : 

50,000  East  Rand  Mining  Estates,  Limited, 
50,000  Vereeniging  Estates,  Limited, 
31,250  South  Rand  Exploration  Company,  Limited, 
21,745  Swazieland  Corporation,  Limited, 
2,000  Transvaal  Estates  and  Development  Company,  Limited, 
2,500  Transvaal  Proprietary,  Limited, 
329  Grootvlei  Proprietary  Mines,  Limited  (5s.  paid), 
and 

,£3,120  South  Rand  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  Five  per 
cent.  Debentures. 

Particulars  of  the  farms  referred  to  in  the  above  schedule,  with  maps 
showing  their  approximate  positions  in  the  different  districts,  have 
been  issued,  as  well  as  some  particulars  of  the  companies  in  which 
shares  are  held.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of 
these  particulars,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  show  on  the  maps 
the  exact  location  of  the  farms,  but  their  absolute  correctness  is  not 
guaranteed. 

The  Managing  Director  in  South  Africa  is  entitled,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  agreement  with  the  Company,  to  a  call  upon  100,000 
shares  of  the  reserve  capital  at  par. 

London,  November  1904. 


Forms  of  offer,  with  detailed  particulars  enclosed,  giving  Schedules 
and  Maps  of  the  Farms  acquired,  and  of  the  Shareholdings  of  the 
Company,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Vendors"  Bankers,  the  Union  of 
London  and  Smiths  Bank,  Limited,  2  Princes  Street,  E.C,  or  any  of 
its  London  or  Country  Branches  ;  or  from  Mes-rs.  Lewis  &  Marks, 
Threadneedle  House,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

7*3 
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GLEN    DEEP,  LIMITED. 

FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Company's  Receipt.-  and  Expenditure  from 
Its  inception  to  date  : — 

Receipts. 

To  Working  Capital—  £      s.  d. 

234,000  £i  Shares  sold,  realised     ..       ..    386,246   5  o 

Gold  recovered    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  061,21 1  19  9 

£i.247,45S    4  9 

Expenditure. 

£  s.  d.  £      s.  d. 

By  Capital  Expenditure,  as  per  Balance  Sheet  ..  492,995  16  8 
Working    Expenditure,    Mining,  Milling, 

Cyaniding,  &c  _  ..       ..      544,002  15  5 

Interest  from  commencement  of  Milling  opera- 
tions to  date    "14,712  19  4 

  559.6*5  14  9 

Net  Expenditure  during  \\  ar  Period          ..  87,385  14  S 

Dividend  No.  1 — 10  per  cent.   ..        ..       ..  60,000    o  o 

Government  Taxes  on  Profits  ..       ..       ..  >5,947  "  7 

Expenditure  on  Shares — 

Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Importation 
Agency,  Ltd.,  12s.  per  share  paid  on 
2,140  shares  of  £3  each    ..       ..        ..         L2S4   o  o 

Co-operative  Exchange  Yard,  Ltd.,  £t6 

per  share  paid  on  31  shares  of  £80  each          496   o  o 
Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  ,£1  per 
share  paid  on  188  shares  of  £10  each, 
and  contribution  of  £\  per  share  to- 
wards accumulated  profits       . .       . .           376   o  o  , 

 :   2,156   o  o 

Balance,  Cash  and  Cash  Assets,  as  per  Balance  Sheet,  after  de- 
ducting Liabilities   29,357    7  1 

£i,247.45S    4  9 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  July.  1904 

£     s.  d.  £ 


Dr. 

To  Capital  Account — 

6oa,ooo  Shares  of  £i  each  .. 
Share  Premium  Account — 

As  per  Balance  Sheet  31st  July, 

1904   

Funds  Tansferred  from  Appropria- 
tion Account — 
For  Capital  Expenditure  in  excess 
of  Working  Capital  provided  by 
issue  of  Shares      ..       ..       ..    106,749  n 

For  Expenditure  on  Shares— vide 
contra — 
Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Im- 
portation Agency, 
Ltd.  Shares       ..£1.284   o  o 
Co-operative  Ex- 
change Yard,  Ltd., 
Shares 
Rand    Mutual  As- 
surance Co.,  Ltd. 
Shares  .. 


s.  d.  £ 

600,000 


152,246   5  o 


496 


376 


2.156 


Unclaimed  Dividend  Account — 
Unpresented  Dividend  Warrants 

— Dividend  No.  1 
Unpresented  Bearer  Share  War- 
rant Coupons— Dividend  No.  1 

Sundry  Creditors — 

On  Account  of  Wages,  Stores,  &c. 
For  Amount  due  to  Government 
for  tax  on  Profits 


16,741    S  1 


103,905  it  8 


261,151  16  8 


9  15  8 


9,421 


26,163 


Balance  of  Appropriation  Account — 
Unappropriated 

NOTE.— There  are  further  Liabilities  on 
account  of  Shares  subscribed  for  in  other 
Companies,  as  under,  viz.  : 
Chamber      of  Mines 
Labour  Importation 
Agency,  Ltd. — 
£2  8s.  per  Share  un- 
called   on  2,140 
Shares 
Co-operative  Exchange 
Yard,  Ltd. — 
,£64  per  Share  un- 
called on  31  Shares 
Rand  Mutual  Assurance 
Co.,  Ltd.— 

£9  per  Share  un- 
called on  ' 188 
Shares 


26,172  17  o 


29i357    7  1 


1,984 


1,692 


£8,812    o  o 


£916,682    o  9 


Cr. 

By  Claim  Property — 

i83'362      Claims  bought 
366,000  Shares  of  £1  each 
Cash 


for 


Shares  in  Other  Companies — 
Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Im- 
port  Agency,  Ltd. — 2,140  £3 
Shares  subscribed  for  at  par, 
of  which  12s.  per  Share  has 
been  paid 
Co-operative    Exchange  Yard, 
Ltd.,  Shares — 31  £So  Shares 
subscribed  for  at  par.  of  which 
£16  per  Share  has  been  paid . . 
Rand   Mutual    Insurance  Co., 
Ltd.— 188  £10  Shares,  £1  per 
Share  paid  up    ..  .. 


366,000 
3.451 


s.  d. 


369,451   2  10 


496 


376 


=,156 


Cr.  £  s.  d. 

Mine  Development  at  cost — 

No.  I.  Shaft,  Yertical     ..  ..     27,846  3  10 

No.  II.  Shaft,  Yertical  ..  ..    35,253  3  11 

Development        ..       ..  132,956  10  8 

Machinery  and  Plant  at  cost 
Buildings  at  cost 
Reservoirs  at  cost     ..  .. 
Tree  Planting  and  Fencing  at  cost 
Roads  and  Surface  Improvements 
at  cost   

Stores  and  Materials — 
In  Stock     ..       ..       ..       ..      8,923  17  6 

In  Transit   ..        172  15  o 

9,096  12  6 

Live  Stock  and  Vehicles  ..        450   o  o 

Office  Furniture       ..        ..        ..         238    o  o 

Bearer  Share  Warrants      ..       ..         604    7  2 

Deposits  on  Call  bearing  Interest..  22,420  5  9 
Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  Hand  ..  721  15  11 
Gold  Consignment  Account         ..     17,136   3  6 

Sundry  Debtors  and  Payments  in 
Advance  ..       ..  .. 


£      S.  d. 


196,055  18  5 
226,845    8  10 
61,440  12  7 
3,702   2  7 
1,320  17  11 

179  13  6 


439.544  13  IO 


10,383  19  8 


-      40,278     5  2 


02  19 


55,530  4 


£916,682 


H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 


R.  W.  SCHUMACHER,  Chairman. 
F.  D.  P.  CHAPLIN,  Director. 


We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  Working  Expenditure  and  Revenue 
Accounts  and  Appropriation  Account,  with  the  Books,  Accounts,  and  Vouchers  of 
the  Company,  and  certify  that  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  full  and  fair  Balance  Sheet, 
containing  the  particulars  required  by  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company 
and  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
Company's  affairs. 


HOWARD  PIM,  Chartered  Accountant, 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON  &  CO.,  Incorporated  Accountants, 

Johannesburg,  14th  September,  1904. 


Auditors. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EXPENDITURE  &  REVENUE  ACCOUNT 
for  the  period  from  closing  down  of  the  Mine  in 
October,  1899,  to  Re-eommeneement  of  Milling  on 
the  5th  March,  1902. 

Dr. 

To  Mine  Expenditure—  £   s.   d.       £     s.  d. 

General  Expenses  :— Amount  of  Acccounts  pre- 
sented for  payment  since  publication  of  last 
Accounts     ■■       ..       ..    26  16  o 

Head  Office  Expenditure- 
General  Expenses  : — Amount  of  Accounts  pre- 
sented for  payment  since  publication  of  last 
Accounts     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  23  17  3 

Deficits  in  Cash  Assets — 
Gold  seized  by  Government  of  the  late  South 
African  Republic  : — Net  value  of  Gold  seized 
by  Government  of  the  late   South  African 
Republic  in  October,  1899,  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  war         ..        ..       ..       ..       ..     14,311    4  4 

  14,361  17  r 

£14,361  17  7 


Cr.  £     s.  d. 

My  Debit  Balance  carried  to  Appropriation  Account    ..       -.       ..     14,361  17  7 

£     s.  d. 

Note. — Amount  expended  for  the  above  period 

as  per  Accounts  dated  31st  July,  1903       73,023  17  1 
Add  further  Expenditure  and  Losses  as 
above   14,3^1  17  7 


Net  Expenditure  to  date  for  above  period  £87,385  14  8 


£14,361  17  7 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE  ACCOUNT 
for  the  year  ending  31st  July,  1904. 


Dr. 

To  Mining  Expenses 

Milling  Expenses     ..       ..  .. 

Cyaniding  Expenses 

General  Expenses— Mine  .. 

General  Expenses— Head  Office — 
Salaries,  Agency  Fees  and  Rents 
Stationery,  Printing,  Advertising 
Postages  and  Telegrams  . . 
Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees  .. 
Licenses  ••  ..  ..  >« 
Sundry   


Less  Sundry  Revenue 

Credit  Balance  on  Working  for  the 
year  carried  down        . . 


£ 


£  s.  d. 

110,232  2  11 

21,082  16  11 

21,358  8  o 

9.435  10  5 


£ 


3,102    O  II 

543  18  1 

1,864  10  3 

860    5  o 

444    5  ° 

6,894  19  3 


6,694  '8  o 


i68,So3  16 
110,843  8 


£279.647  4  4 

To  Interest  ..       ..                                                                        2,006  16  4. 

Credit  Balance  carried  to  Appro- 
priation Account   ..       ..       ..                                          10S.836  11  9 

£110,843  8  1 

Cr.                                                                               £  s.  d. 

By  Gold  Account     279,647  4  4 

£279.647  4  4 

By  Balance  brought  down    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..£110,843  8  1 

£110,843  8  1 
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LANG  LA  AG  TE  DEEP,  LIMITED. 


FROM   THE   REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Company's  Receipts  and  Expenditure  from 
•its  inception  to  date  : — 

Receipts. 

£     s,  d. 

To  Working  Capital — 

150,000  £i  Shares  sold,  realised    550,000   o  o 

Gold  Recovered  ..      '  800,569    9  o 

Balance — 

Liabilities  as  per  Balance  Sheet,  after  deducting  Cash  and 
Cash  Assets    193,926   3  4 

£1, 544, 495  12  4 


Expenditure. 

£ 

Ey  Capital  Expenditure,  as  per  Balance  Sheet  . . 
Working     Expenditure,    Mining,  Milling, 

Cyaniding,  &c.  ..       ..       ••  609,835 
Interest  from  commencement    of  Milling 

operations  to  date 

Net  Expenditure  during  War  Period 
Government  Taxes  on  Profits..  .. 
Expenditure  on  Shares — 
Chamber   of   Mines   Labour  Importation 
Agency,  Ltd.,  12s.  per  share  paid  on  2,737 
shares  of  £3  each 
Co-operative  Exchange  Yard,  Ltd.,  £16  per 

share  paid  on  3t  shares  of  £80  each 
Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  £1  per 
share  paid  on  229  shares  of  £10  each,  and 
contribution  of  £1  per  share  towards 
accumulated  Profits  .. 

■ 

French  Fiscal  Taxes      ..  .. 


79,980    3  10 


496 


£ 

688,725 


689,815  7 

153,218  o 
7,933  '5 


453 


-         2,596    4  o 
2,207    4  1 

-£',544,493  12  4 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  JULY,  1904. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  Account — 

750,000  Shares  of  £i  each 
Share  Premium  Account — 
As  per  Balance  Sheet  31st  July, 

1903   

Rand  Mines,  Ltd. — 
Advances    ..       ..  .. 

Sundry  Creditors — 
On  account  of  Wages,  Stores,  &c 
For  Amount  due  to  Government 
for  Tax  on  Profits 


£ 

750,000 


208,771  1  10 


19,290  10 
4,961  13 


24,252    4  6 

Note. — There  are  further  Liabilities  on  account  of  Shares  sub- 
scribed for  in  other  Companies,  as  under,  viz  :— 

£     s.  d. 

Chamber  of  Mines  Labour  Importation  Agency, 
Ltd.— 

£2  Ss.  per  Share  uncalled  on  2,737  Shares..  6,568  16  o 
Co-operative  Exchange  Yard,  Ltd. — 

£64  per  Share  uncalled  on  31  Shares  ..  1,984  o  o 
Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. — 

£g  per  Share  uncalled  on  229  Shares        . .      2,o6r    o  o 


i,°23 


,610,613  16  o 


,61,383,023    6  4 


Cr.  £      s.  d. 

!By  Claim  Property — 

184,077  Claims  bought  for  600,000 

Shares  of  £1  each 
Cash  

Shares  in  Other  Companies  ., 

Mine  Development  at  cost — 

No.  I.  Shaft,  Vertical     ..  ..  55,420   6  2 

No.  II.  Shaft,  Vertical    ..  ..  41,199   o  n 

Development        ..       ..  ..  228,131  17  6 

Machinery  and  Plant  at  cost 

Buildings  at  cost 

Reservoirs  at  cost 

Tree  Planting  and  Fencing  at  cost 

Stores  and  Materials — 
In  Stock     ..       ..  ..     17,695  10  7 

In  Transit   1,037  17  S 

18.733    5  3 

Live  Stock  and  Vehicles  ..  ..  447  10  o 
Office  Furniture  193    9  o 

Bearer  Share  Warrants      . .       . .        655  14  10 

Deposits  on  Call  bearing  Interest..  677  15  4 
Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  Hand  ..  1,131  11  7 
Gold  Consignment  Account         ..     14,241  14  o 

Sundry  Debtors  and  Payments  in 
Advance 

Balance  of  Appropriation  Account 


000,000  o 
2,491  12 


324,73i  4 

253,534  14 

101,528  12 

6,080  7 

338  11 


602,491  12  6 
2,596   4  o 


686,233    9  6 


20,030    2  1 

16,051    o  11 

3,016    o  o 


39,°97  3 
52,604  17 


£1,383,023   6  4 


H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 


SAMUEL  EVANS,  Acting  Chairman. 
A.  REYERSBACH,  Director. 


We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet,  Working  Expenditure  and  Revenue 
Accounts,  and  Appropriation  Account  with  the  Books,  Accounts  and  Vouchers  of 
the  Company,  and  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  a  full  and  fair  Balance  Sheet, 
rontaining  the  particulars  required  by  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company, 
and  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
•Company's  affairs. 

J.  N.  WEBB,  1 
C.  L.  ANDERSSON  &  CO.,     -  Auditors. 
Incorporated  Accountants.  J 

Johannesburg,  13th  September,  1904. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EXPENDITURE  &  REVENUE  ACCOUNT 
fop  the  period  from  closing  down  of  the  Mine  in 
October  1899,  to  Re-commencement  of  Milling  on 
the  6th  January,  1904. 

Dr.  £      s.  d.     £  s^d. 

To  Head  Office  Expenditure — 

General  Expenses.    Amount  of  Accounts  pre- 
sented for  Payment  since  publication  of  last 

Accounts    ..       ..       ..    28129 

Deficits  in  Cash  Assets — 
Gold  seized  by  Government  of  the  late  South 
African  Republic.    Net  Value  ot  Gold  seized 
by  Government  of  the  late  South  African 
Republic  in  October,  1899,  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  war        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    19,496  16  2 

 19,515    8  11 

£19,525   8  11 

Cr.  .  £  '  s,  d. 

By  Head  Office  Expenditure — 

General  Expenses  :  Amount  of  French  Fiscal  Taxes  paid  during 
War  Period  now  reversed  and  charged  to  Appropriation 
Account  ..       ..       . .  ..       ..       ..       ..     i,ii6  12  3 

Debit  Balance  carried  to  Appropriation  Account    ..       ..       ..    18,408  16  8 

Note. — Amount   expended   for   the  above 

period  as  per  Accounts  dated  31st  July,  1903   £134,809    3  4 
Add   Further    Expenditure  and  Losses  as 
above       ..       -.  ■■       ..       ..       18,408  26  8 

Net  Expenditure  to  date  lor  above  period  ..    £153,218   o  o 


£19,525   8  11 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE  ACCOUNT 
for  the  year  ending  31st  July,  1904. 

£   s.  d.      £     s.  d.       £  s.  d. 
To  Mining  Expenses      ..       ..       ..  147,745  12  0 

Milling  Expenses     ..       ..       ..  21659  "  8 

Cyanidtng  Expenses  ..       ..  19,685    5  2 

General  Expenses — Mine   ..        ..  13,797  12  9 

General  Expenses — Head  Office — 
Salaries,    Agency   Fees  and 
Rents    ..       ..       ..       ..      3,194  15  8 

Stationery,  Printing,  Advertis- 
ing, Postages  and  Telegrams        439    4  4 
Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees      1,590   4  2 

Licenses   ..        939  15  o 

Sundry   554  16  4 

6,718  15  6 

Less  Sundry  Revenue  . .       ..        271  17  8 

 6,446  17  10 

  209,334  19  5 

Credit  Balance  on  Working  for  the 
year  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  69,423  15  1 

£278,758  14  6 

To  Interest..       ..   io,479    1  10 

Credit  Balance  carried  to  Appro- 
priation Account  ..        ..       ..  52,944  13  3 

£69,423  15  1 

Cr.  £     s.  d. 

By  Gold  Account  278,75s  14  6 

£273,753  14  6 

By  Balance  brought  down   £69,423  15  1 

£69,423  15  r 


APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 


To  Balance  as  per  Balance  Sheet,  31st  July,  1903 
Transvaal  Government  Taxes — 

10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  for  the  year  ending  31st  July,  1904 
Balance  of  Supplementary  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account— 
For  the  period  from  closing  down  of  the  Mine  in  October,  1899, 
to  re-commencement  of  Milling  on  6th  January,  1902 
French  Fiscal  Taxes — 

For  the  period  from  8th  April,  1899,  to  31st  July,  1904 


£    s.  d. 

£0,608  2  o 
4,961  13  9 


18,408  16  8 


£106,185  16  6 


Cr. 

By  Balance  of  Working  Expenditure  and  Revenue 
Account — 
For  the  year  ending  31st  July,  1904 
Working  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account — 
Amount  of  French   Fiscal   Taxes  previously 
charged  to  Working  Expenditure  and  Revenue 
Account  now  reversed  and  charged  to  this 
Account,  as  per  contra,  viz. : — 
For    the  period  6th   January,   1902,  to 

31st  July,  1902 
For   the    period    ist    August,   1902,  to 
31st  July,  1903   

Debit  Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet    ..  .. 


s.  d. 


267 
369 


636 
52,604 


H.  A.  READ,  Secretary. 


Johannesburg, 

13th  September,  1904. 


£106,185  16   6  . 

SAMUEL  EVANS,  Acting  Chairman. 
\.  REYERSBACH.  Director. 
J.  N.  WEBB,  1 
C.  L.  ANDERSSON  &  CO.,      [  Auditors. 
Incorporated  Accountants, ' 
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CASSELL  and 

COMPANY'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  MEMORIES 
AND   EXPERIENCES  OF 
MONCURE  CONWAY. 

With  Portraits. 
2  Vols.,  30s.  net. 

"These  two  volume*  ftaui  out  like  twin  gems  from  the  Tubbi»li-reap  of  bio- 
graphical works  with  which  this  generation  is  conf.oo.ted.'  —Daily  Chronicle. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF 
PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

By  MAJOR 

ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 

With  Portrait. 
18s.  net. 

"  Th=M  is  not  a  dull  line,  and  its  contents  throughout  have  a  weird  fa-cina 
tion." — Standard. 

THE   NAYY   AS  I 
HAVE   KNOWN  IT. 

By  Admiral 

Sir  E.  R.  FREMANTLE,  C.M.G. 

16s.  net. 

"  The  story  of  his  career  is  a  histo-v  of  the  modern  Navy,  and  as  such  it  is  as 
valuable  as  a  te^t-book  us  it  is  full  of  adventurous  narrative."— Dailii  Chronicle, 
November  25. 1904. 

UNDER  THE  CARE 
OF   THE  JAPANESE 


WAR  OFFICE. 


By  ETHEL  McCAUL. 

With  25  Illust-ations. 
6s. 

"  Miss  McCaul  has  produced  a  remarkable  book  She  is  keenly  observant,  and 

she  has  had  an  opportunity  of  using  her  powers  which  many  will  envy.  Without 
effort  the  daily  diary  of  things  sfen  and  heard  has  become  a  living  and  speaking 
picture  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese."— Morning  Post. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITTOX. 
COMPLETE  IN  6  VOLS. 
14s.  net  each. 

SOCIAL 


ENGLAND. 


Bv  Eminent  Writers. 

Edited  by  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L., 
and  H.  S.  MANN,  M.A. 

The  Complete  Edition  contains  55  Coloured  Plates  and  2,503  Illustration^ 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
COCK  ROBIN 
AND   HIS  MATE. 

By  R.  KEARTON,  F.Z.S. 

With  upwards  of  120  Illustrations  from  Photographs  direct  from  Nature  by 

0.  and  R.  KEA.RT0X. 

6s. 

"No  grown-up  need  fear  tl  at  he  will  be  wasting  time  in  reading  th!s  delightful 
book.    It  is  one  of  the  few  that  may  be  enjoyed  by  old  and  young  alike  " 

Literary  World. 

CASSELL S 

CABINET 

CYCLOPAEDIA. 

With  several  hundred  Illustrations  and  Diagram;  specially  prepared  for  the  Work. 
12s.  6d.  net. 


POCKET  EDITIONS  of 
Works  by 

R.  L.  STEVENSON. 

2s.  net  each  :  or  leather,  3s.  net  each. 

Kidnapped.  The  Wrecker. 

Catriona.  Island  Nights'  Entertainment. 

The  Master  of  Ballantrae. 

The  Black  Arrow.  Treasure  Island. 

The  seven  volumes  are  also  issued  in  a  box — cloth,  15s.  net ;  leather,  2 Is.  net. 

A  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Gift  Books  has  just  been  prepared 
and  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  LTD.,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.G. 


Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.'s  List. 

FOR  PRESENTS  AND  PRIZES. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Mamtscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  last  hope  of  the  Russian  ships  in  Port  Arthur 
was  gone  when  the  vigorous  counter-attacks  on  203 
Metre  Hill  were  beaten  back  ;  and  the  number  of  lives 
spent  in  the  effort  proves  how  vital  the  position  was 
known  to  be.  The  Japanese  appear  to  have  forced  the 
final  attack  largely  by  the  help  of  dynamite  grenades, 
the  latest  development  of  the  Greek  fire  of  old  sieges. 
The  bombardment  of  the  harbour  began  almost  at 
once,  with  terrible  effect,  and  the  captured  hill  proved 
even  more  useful  as  a  post  of  observation  for 
directing  the  fire  of  guns  placed  elsewhere  than  as  a 
battery  itself.  According  to  news  published  by  the 
Japanese  Legation  on  Thursday  every  ship  but  the 

Sevastopol  ",  of  which  only  the  masts  are  visible  from 
the  hill,  was  irremediably  damaged.  The  battleships 
"  Poltava",  "  Retvisan  ",  "  Pobieda  "  all  half  sunk  up 
to  the  upper  deck,  and  the  "  Peresviet  "  up  to  stern- 
walk.  Of  the  cruisers  the  "Pallada"  was  heeling  to 
port  and  the  "  Bayan  "  beached  and  taking  fire,  and 
some  gunboats  sunk.  Never  was  there  a  more  dis- 
astrous instance  of  the  weakness  of  a  vessel  engaging 
land  batteries.  The  armour-plate  enables  the  ships  to 
resist  the  heaviest  shells  which  strike  them  horizontally, 
but  is  powerless  to  protect  them  from  semi-vertical  fire. 

The  value  of  the  hill  in  forcing  the  actual  siege  has 
been  less  effectively  illustrated  as  yet  ;  but  the  Russians 
evacuated  at  once  and  without  resistance  some  of  the 
nearer  defences  and  the  forts  in  the  vicinity  of  I-tza-shan, 
which  were  completely  dominated.  Even  should  Port 
Arthur  hold  out  against  all  expectations  many  weeks 
yet,  this  ruin  of  the  fleet  is  beyond  all  possibility  of 
repair,  and  the  essential  difficulty  of  the  Baltic  fleet 
immensely  increased.  The  first  division  of  this  fleet 
was  last  reported  as  coaling  at  Jibutil  and  if  it  continues 
on  the  more  or  less  direct  route  to  the  Far  East  will 
soon  be  out  of  continual  observation.  But  the  agita- 
tion in  S.  Petersburg  for  the  sending  out  of  a  third 
division,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  experimental  opening 
in  the  Russian  press  of  the  Black  Sea  question,  suggests 
that  it  may  now  be  thought  wiser  for  the  Baltic  fleet  to 
postpone  the  last  stages  of  its  voyage  to  the  Far  East. 


From  the  Shaho  no  important  fighting  has  been 
reported  since  General  Rennenkampf 's  recent  action, 
in  which  he  captured  100  prisoners  and  a  quantity  of 
rifles.  On  the  5th  inst.  the  Japanese  made  an  un- 
successful attack  on  the  villages  of  Liu-shin-pu  and 
Kitchianin,  and  on  the  6th  bombarded  a  village  south 
of  the  Lao  Tchengulin  Pass,  and  the  village  of  Ui-tsy- 
in-tzy.  They  apparently  drove  the  Cossacks  back  on 
the  pass,  but  eventually  fell  back  towards  Dapindu- 
shan.  A  long  period  of  inactivity  may  be  expected. 
General  Nogi  may  soon  be  able  to  send  considerable 
reinforcements  from  Port  Arthur,  but  even  with  this 
addition  to  his  strength  Marshal  Oyama  is  unlikely  to 
make  any  serious  attempt  at  an  advance  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  Russian  Admiralty  In 
S.  Petersburg  on  Monday  much  simplifies  the  work  of 
the  Commission  on  the  North  Sea  incident.  In  conse- 
quence of  "  supplementary  information  "  from  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  they  announce  that  the  Russian  cruiser 
"Aurora"  was  struck  by  five  projectiles,  that  the 
chaplain  was  seriously  and  one  petty  officer  slightly 
wounded.  It  is  not  definitely  said  that  the  "  Aurora  " 
was  the  target  ;  only  that  towards  the  end  of  the  firing 
the  two  cruisers  "Dmitri  Donskoi "  and  "Aurora" 
"  suddenly  appeared  on  the  left  of  the  ironclad  divi- 
sion "  and  as  their  search-lights  lit  up  the  division 
cease  fire  was  ordered  by  the  Russian  admiral  lest  his 
own  ships  should  be  struck.  The  duration  of  the 
firing  is  put  at  ten  not  twenty  minutes.  The  infor- 
mation is  vital  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  officer 
from  the  "  Aurora  "  will  be  available  as  witness  before 
the  commission.  It  was  officially  published  on  Wed- 
nesday that  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Beaumont,  as  wre 
announced  last  week,  was  appointed  English  commis- 
sioner, with  Sir  Edward  Fry  as  legal  assessor  and  Mr. 
O'Beirne  of  the  Paris  Embassy  as  agent. 

The  case  of  the  "  Caroline  "  grows  not  less  interest- 
ing as  the  mystery  is  being  cleared  up.  On  Saturday 
Messrs.  Yarrow,  who  built  the  boat  expressly  that  she 
might  be  converted  by  final  touches  into  a  yacht  or  a 
torpedo-boat,  published  the  whole  history  of  the  sale  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned.  A  number  of  attempts 
were  made  to  purchase  the  boat  and  information  about 
each  offer  was  at  once  sent  to  the  Government.  In 
one  case,  described  by  Messrs.  Yarrow  as  typical  of 
the  rest,  the  Admiralty  replied  instantly  and,  after 
consultation  with  the  Foreign  Office,  instructed 
Messrs.  Yarrow  to  refuse  the  offer.  In  the  final  and 
less  suspicious  case    no   answer  was  given   by  the 
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Government,  and  after  a  week's  delay  the  sale  was 
effected,  on  the  understanding  that  the  "  Caroline  " 
was  wanted  by  a  rich  American  as  a  yacht  of  the 
"  Tarantula"  type,  previously  made  in  the  same  works. 
If  the  statement,  which  has  so  far  received  no  correc- 
tion, is  accurate  it  is  conclusive  that  responsibility  for 
the  "Caroline"  being-  transformed  into  a  torpedo- 
boat  and  made  over  to  the  Russians  rests  rather 
with  the  Government  than  the  builders  ;  but  obviously 
the  nature  of  the  information  supplied  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  an  essential  consideration,  and  of  this  we  know 
next  to  nothing. 

On  Monday  the  case  was  carried  a  step  further  by 
the  issue  of  a  summons,  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  against  Mr.  Sinnett  and  Mr.  Roche  the  purchasers  ; 
and  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Sinnett  at  any  rate,  who 
has  exposed  himself  to  the  interviewer,  is  willing  to 
return  from  Paris  to  answer  the  summons.  It  was 
rumoured  at  first  that  Messrs.  Yarrow  had  also  been 
summoned,  but  though  the  degree  of  liability  of  a 
builder  in  making  such  a  sale  is  a  most  suggestive 
topic,  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  in  this  instance 
even  more  than  the  necessary  precautions  were  adopted. 
It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  passage  of  the  "  Caroline  " 
from  England  to  France  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Dogger  Bank  outrage,  though  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  noise  of  this  incident  led  to  the  first  suspicion 
of  the  "  Caroline's  "  bourne. 

When  Colonel  Younghusband's  Mission  returned  to 
India  by  the  Chumbi  route,  a  small  detachment  was 
detailed  to  visit  Gartok  in  Western  Tibet  where  the 
treaty  has  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  trading 
mart.  Gartok  lies  north  of  the  British  Himalayan 
district  of  Garhwal  and  has  the  additional  attraction 
that  access  to  it  opens  the  way  to  some  of  the  most 
sacred  places  of  pilgrimage  visited  by  devout  Hindus. 
A  gold  mine  of  great  richness  is  believed  to  exist  also 
in  its  vicinity.  The  progress  of  the  detachment  has 
afforded  unmistakeable  evidence  that  the  people  of 
Tibet  regard  the  British  with  friendship  and  cherish  no 
ill-will.  Passing  through  a  country  in  some  parts 
never  before  visited  by  any  European,  the  party  has 
been  welcomed  in  the  most  hospitable  fashion.  The 
welcome  was  nowhere  more  cordial  than  at  Shigatsee, 
the  residence  of  the  Tashi  Lama  who  has  succeeded  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  deposed  Dalai  Lama.  The  con- 
duct and  personality  of  this  hierarch  produced  the  most 
favourable  impression  on  the  officers  whom  he  received 
with  honour  in  the  imposing  Lamasery  of  Tashi  Lumpo. 
It  is  reported  to  surpass  all  the  Lhasa  monasteries  in 
grandeur  and  richness.  The  English  doctor  with  the 
party  was  overwhelmed  by  the  demands  on  his  services 
by  all  classes  of  Tibetans,  whose  faith  in  Western 
medicine-men  is  unbounded. 

The  latest  Boer  Congress  was  very  unimportant,  not, 
as  many  have  concluded,  because  it  did  not  represent 
Boer  opinion,  but  because  the  attitude  of  the  Boers  has 
always  been  fixed.  The  bulk  of  them  are  not  yet  and 
do  not  mean  to  be  British  citizens.  A  very  great  deal 
was  made,  especially  by  De  Wet,  of  the  wasting  of  the 
compensation  money  ;  but  the  real  contention  is  on  the 
essential  point  whether  or  no  the  Boers  are  to  maintain 
their  racial  distinction.  Other  things  do  to  talk  about, 
to  arouse  irritation  and  to  keep  off  amalgamation.  The 
compensation  and  repatriation  question  is  not  worth 
discussing.  The  Boers  themselves  know  well  enough 
that  a  great  deal  more  money  has  been  spent  and  effort 
expended  than  was  ever  thought  of  in  the  peace  condi- 
tions. What  the  congress  does  teach  is  the  folly  of 
granting  independent  government  either  in  the  Trans- 
vaal or  Orange  River  Colony  to  people  who  so  advertise 
their  refusal  to  rest  contented.  At  present  such  in- 
dependence can  only  establish  racial  rancour  as  the 
chief  political  dichotomy. 

Without  such  gratuitous  gifts  of  political  opportunity 
this  absorption  would  go  on  quietly  and  effectively 
enough.  The  schools  are  already  doing  admirable 
work  ;  and  the  Boer  leaders  make  no  disguise  of  their 
desires  to  prevent  the  supremacy  of  the  English  lan- 
guage which  the  increase  of  attendance  is  assuring.  A 


scheme,  not  very  different  from  Mr.  Lloyd-George's, 
was  discussed  last  week,  in  much  the  same  terms  as  at 
the  congress  six  months  ago,  for  organising  a  Boer 
instrument  of  education  in  opposition  to  State  education ; 
and  the  scheme,  vain  enough  in  present  conditions,  is 
just  such  as  to  provide  political  capital  in  any  inde- 
|  pendent  parliament.  The  hope  for  the  internal  peace 
of  South  Africa  is  that  a  central  system  of  education 
and  the  natural  growth  of  commercial  prosperity  shall 
be  given  a  chance  of  wearing  out  the  political  animosity, 
which  increased  independence  will  now  encourage. 

We  can  imagine  no  document  more  contradictory  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  past  reputation  as  a  strong  man  than 
his  Message,  though  there  is  perhaps  a  complimentary 
parallel  in  the  windy  and  inconclusive  speeches  with 
which  Cromwell  usually  introduced  his  more  drastic 
actions.  He  was  strenuous  only  in  philosophic  platitude. 
Tariff  reform,  as  the  one  thing  agitating  America, 
he  omitted  altogether.  Of  organisation  of  labour  and 
capital,  on  which  he  once  had  and  expressed  strong 
views,  he  said  no  more  than  that  both  were  excellent — 
if  properly  directed.  He  preached  peace — under  the 
stimulus  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  big  navy  and  im- 
perial expansion.  He  is  said  to  have  alarmed  railway 
magnates,  but  if  views  on  state  interference  with  rail- 
ways are  to  be  found  in  the  Message  it  is  the  only 
deposit  which  the  address  leaves.  In  endeavouring  to 
find  nice  things  to  say  the  critics  have  commended  the 
"  elevated  style  "  of  this  moral  treatise.  In  a  pulpit, 
where  only  it  would  have  been  in  place,  it  would  have 
sounded  both  ponderous  and  empty.  One  would 
like  to  believe  that  President  Roosevelt,  who  once 
had  a  mind  which  he  would  express,  is  playing  some 
'  deliberate  and  solemn  jest  on  his  American  public. 

Count  von  Billow  made  a  curiously  personal  speech 
in  Monday's  debate  on  the  German  Budget.  He  has 
set  up  a  doubtful  precedent,  but  of  the  excellence  of  his 
desire  to  improve  the  relations  between  Britain  and 
Germany  there  should  be  no  question,  and  the  press 
should  be  flattered  by  the  attention  given  to  it.  Herr 
Bebel  attacked  him  for  granting  an  interview  to  the 
"Nineteenth  Century".  In  answer  Count  von  Biilow 
asserted  his  perfect  freedom  to  take  what  steps  he 
pleased  to  appeal  to  a  wider  public,  and  alleged  that 
the  press  conspiracy  to  embitter  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  made  his  concession  to  the  interviewer  wise 
and  patriotic.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  England 
monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  papers — prompted  perhaps 
by  previous  excesses  in  the  German  press — have  united 
to  feed  silly  suspicions  of  Germany.  It  may  there- 
fore have  been  wise  of  Count  von  Billow  to  deny  that 
Germany  had  anything  to  do  with  opposition  to  us 
in  Tibet  or  in  the  North  Sea.  But  nobody  of  sense 
could  believe  that  she  had  conspired  in  either  case, 
and  his  "I  do  not  take  the  English  press  too 
tragically "  hardly  squares  with  his  unusual  attention 
to  it.  It  is  remarkable  how  very  little  space  is  given 
by  some  of  the  offenders  to  a  report  of  his  speech. 
The  "Times  ",  on  the  other  hand,  is  admirably  full. 

Ultimatums  are  not  much  regarded  in  these  times  : 
they  too  often  prove  penultimatums  ;  and  Europe  will 
not  be  greatly  fluttered  by  Austria's  threat  to  make  a 
naval  demonstration  against  Turkey.    The  occasion  is 
small.    Some  time  ago  for  unexplained  reasons  the  Post 
Office  and  Customs  officials  at  Scutari  stopped  by  force 
the  forwarding  of  Austro-Hungarian  mails.    As  the  inci- 
dent was  over,  Austria,  adopting  the  only  possible  form 
j  of  protest,  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  officials. 
I  After  the  usual  delay  in  getting  a  satisfactory  answer 
1  she  gave  Turkey  a  three  days'  limit,  which  expires  to- 
j  day.    The  incident  would  be  of  the  smallest  import  if 
there  were  not  some  reason  to  believe  that  Austria's 
annoyance  at  the  management  of  the  international  gen- 
darmerie was  prompting  her  to  take  the  first  occasion 
for  a  demonstration  against  Turkey  ;   and  there  is  no 
telling  what  advantage  may  be  taken  in  the  Balkans  of 
any  Turkish  difficulty.    Happily  both  revolutionaries 
and  their  police  generally  go  into  winter  quarters. 

'  The  French  Senate,  as  the  French  Chamber,  has 
j  passed  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  by  an  overwhelming 
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majority,  but  irritation  at  the  settlement  of  the  Fishery 
rights  in  Newfoundland  prevented  a  unanimous  vote. 
The  disproportionate  discussion  on  this  detail  of  the 
agreement  suggests  a  curious  difference  in  English  and 
French  perspective  ;  and  even  M.  Delcasse  scolded  the 
Senate  for  emphasising  a  detail  of  which  the  chief 
importance  is  sentimental.  "  From  a  colonial  point  of 
view",  said  M.  Delcasse,  "France  had  but  one  con- 
cern— the  exploitation  of  her  vast  colonial  possessions 
in  Indo-China  and  Africa"  ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that 
to  this  ambition  his  diplomacy  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution. Except  by  M.  Delcasse,  little  was  said  of 
Morocco,  where  anarchy,  which  is  French  opportunity, 
grows  steadily. 

The  tragic  end  of  M.  Syveton  is  not  without  the 
farcical  touch  that  has  never  been  wanting  throughout 
all  the  miserable  scandal  in  which  his  misbehaviour  was 
an  incident.  Whatever  the  real  explanation  of  his 
death  may  be,  the  fact  that  the  ventilating  aperture  of 
his  gas  stove  was  closed  by  a  number  of  the  "  Intransi- 
geant  "  cannot  fail  to  excite  some  irreverent  sugges- 
tions. Had  the  unfortunate  deputy,  whose  means  were 
so  unworthy  of  his  ends,  known  how  nearly  the  fate 
of  M.  Combes  as  a  Minister  coincided  with  his  own 
he  might  have  consoled  himself  even  at  the  prospect 
of  facing  a  Parisian  jury  which  would  certainly  not  have 
convicted  him.  The  interesting  point  about  M.  Combes' 
motion  is  that  it  shows  that  their  responsible  supporters 
are  rapidly  slipping  away  from  the  Ministry. 

Not  every  bullet  has  its  billet,  except  in  French 
duels.  M.  Jaures  and  M.  Deroulede  only  fired  two 
bullets  apiece,  but  they  wrote  a  score  "  billets  "  and  j 
vexed  half  a  dozen  governments,  before  the  Premier 
permitted  the  picturesque  exile  M.  Deroulede  to  cross 
the  frontier  and  flatten  his  bullets  against  the  rocks  in 
a  retreat  among  the  Pyrenees.  A  modern  Brutus 
M.  Deroulede  stopped  his  motor  car,  as  it  touched 
French  soil,  leaped  out  and  embraced  his  dear  country's 
earth,  on  the  chance — it  was  a  very  off  chance — that 
M.  Jaures'  bullet  might  by  misadventure  fly  vagrantly 
— "in  sternum  exilium  impositura  cymba; ".  But 
accidents  do  not  happen  even  in  the  best  regulated 
duels  and  considerable  encouragement  has  been  given 
to  the  amusement.  M.  Deroulede  bestowed  some  five 
hundred  francs  on  local  charities  ;  and  we  shall  soon 
expect  to  see  quiet  retreats  in  the  Pyrenees  advertise 
themselves  as  an  agreeable  mise-en-scene  for  patriots 
anxious  like  Mark  Twain's  duellist  to  "  die  that  France 
may  live  "» 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  is  a  rather  unexpected 
person  to  conduct  a  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister 
about  the  colonies  and  the  navy.  His  chief  concern 
has  been  neither  with  the  colonies  nor  the  navy.  He 
comes  in  of  course  as  an  economist.  Even  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  when  he  discussed  colonial  contributions 
to  the  navy  at  the  last  Colonial  Conference,  took  the 
ground  that  England  would  not  endure  the  exclusive 
burden  indefinitely.  The  name  of  Sir  John  Colomb, 
who  is  associated  with  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  is 
more  strongly  suggestive  of  imperial  defence.  Except 
Canada,  all  the  greater  colonies  contribute  to  the 
navy.  But  the  aggregate  of  colonial  contribu- 
tions does  not  amount  to  a  sum  that  counts  ;  and 
we  spend  on  the  navy  ^40,000,000  a  year.  More 
than  any  other  concrete  thing  the  navy  represents  the 
common  property  of  the  empire.  Without  it  every 
colony  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  enemy  who  pleased 
to  attack.  How  long  can  we  go  on  using  this  popular 
word  "empire"  if  the  big-gest  member  contributes 
nothing  and  all  the  rest  together  do  not  provide  the  cost 
of  a  single  battleship  ?  But  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
hands  that  the  answer  lies. 

It  seems  such  a  long  while  ago  that  Lord  Rosebery 
last  made  a  speech  that  one  may  be  excused  for  not 
remembering  very  distinctly  such  serious  arguments  as  I 
he  set  forth.  He  has  not  indeed  spoken,  at  least  at  I 
any  length,  since  last  Monday.  And  we  cannot  recall  1 
his  figures  and  the  graver  portions  of  his  speech.  But  * 
the  lighter  fare  he  offered  was  unquestionably  delicate  : 


a  distinct  taste  of  it  lingers  a  whole  week.  Like  Mr. 
Asquith,  Lord  Rosebery  evidently  sees  dark  and  sinister 
plottings  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attitude  towards  bacon. 
We  are  to  exchange,  he  fears,  a  free-trade  empire  for  a 
free-bacon  one.  But  we  are  not  absolutely  sure  whether 
he,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  right  in 
attaching  so  much  importance  to  the  big  rasher.  Our 
impression  is  that  the  English  peasant  thinks  less  of  pig 
than  he  did  in  the  old  day.  His  menu  to-day  is  often 
a  strangely  mixed  one.  It  includes,  for  instance,  a 
quantity  of  jam — of  a  quality  perhaps  that  would  be 
looked  at  askance  in  Berkeley  Square  or  Highbury — 
but  still  jam.  It  is  said  that  vegetable  marrow  is  used 
in  the  making  of  this  jam  ;  and  one  hopes  it  may  be  no 
worsei 

The  more  Lord  Rosebery  and  the  Radicals  think  of 
the  way  in  which  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  one  or 
two  other  ex-Ministers  were  treated  by  Mr.  Balfour  the 
more  shocked  they  become.  They  have  gradually 
worked  themselves  up  into  a  state  of  positive  hero- 
worship  in  their  attitude  of  admiration  of  Lord  George 
Hamilton.  It  is  a  legacy  of  love  which  Lord  George 
has  come  into  over-late  in  life,  we  think,  to  benefit  by. 
Did  they  ever  speak  one  kind  word  about  Lord  George 
Hamilton  before  Mr.  Balfour  suffered  him  to  alight — ■ 
"ejected"  him  Lord  Rosebery  persists  in  describing 
the  process  ?  If  so,  we  should  like  to  see  it  produced. 
The  impression  is  that  the  Opposition  praise  Lord 
George  Hamilton  not  because  they  like  him,  but 
because  they  want  to  get  back  into  office,  which  of 
course  is  exactly  what  the  members  of  the  Government 
would  wish  to  do  had  they  been  out  in  the  cold  for  a 
long  time.  We  cannot  affect  to  see  how  they  will  get 
back  the  sooner  by  sounding  Lord  George  Hamilton's 
praises,  but  this  is  their  look-out.  Lord  Rosebery-  got 
in  a  jibe  at  the  Government  thus  :  "  When  Mr.  Balfour 
goes  to  bed,  the  Government  goes  to  bed  :  when  Mr. 
Balfour  is  confined  to  his  room,  the  Government  is 
inarticulate  and  dumb."  Well  :  Mr.  Balfour  z's  the  most 
important  figure  in  the  Government.  But  we  could 
mention  cases,  or  a  case,  of  a  Government  in  which  it 
did  not  make  any  particular  difference  whether  the 
Prime  Minister  was  confined  to  his  room  or  not.  Can 
Lord  Rosebery  say  which  case  is  the  less  inconvenient  ? 

Friday  was  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  trial  of  Hooley 
and  Lawson  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy'  in  connexion 
with  the  Electric  Tramway  Construction  and  Main- 
tenance Company.  On  Tuesday  the  case  for  the 
Crown  closed  and  legal  objections  were  taken  by  the 
defence  against  the  case  being  left  to  the  jury.  It  was 
contended  that  as  the  charges  were  made  in  regard  to 
Hooley  of  aiding  and  abetting  Lawson  to  publish  false 
statements  in  his  capacity  as  manager  of  the  company, 
and  there  was  no  proof  that  Lawson  was  manager, 
the  case  was  bad.  Moreover  on  the  facts  it  was  sub- 
mitted that  there  was  no  evidence  of  aiding  and 
abetting.  On  the  conspiracy  counts  it  was  contended 
that  since  the  conspiracy  was  charged  as  extending  from 
November  1900  to  T902  nothing  that  occurred  in  1903 
could  be  evidence  to  support  it.  Ultimately  the  judge 
decided  that  he  would  not  withdraw  any  of  the  counts. 
Mr.  Lawson  on  Thursday  made  a  speech  on  the  facts 
and  then  without  further  speeches  the  evidence  for  the 
defence  began  with  Mr.  Hooley  as  the  first  witness. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  November  are  the 
best  issued  for  a  long  time  and  have  given  the  most 
lively  satisfaction  to  free  traders  who  are  content  that 
we  should  in  one  month  import  over  ^50,000,000  worth 
of  produce  and  manufactures  while  exporting  only 
^26,000,000.  As  however  both  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  eleven  months  January  to  November  show 
larger  increases  in  exports  than  in  imports  as  compared 
with  1903  and  1902,  the  movement  so  far  as  it  goes  is 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  moreover  noteworthy  that 
coal  does  not  contribute  an  unfair  proportion  to  the 
increase  shown  in  the  November  exports.  Coal  is  up 
slightly  in  quantity  but  down  in  value.  The  chief  item  of 
increase  is  in  cotton,  which  no  doubt  in  some  measure  is 
the  reaction  from  the  stagnation  following  on  the  corner. 
The  advance  in  the  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  in 
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the  month  over  November  1903  amounts  to  more  than 
one  and  a  quarter  million  sterling'.  As  the  estimate 
of  the  cotton  crop  in  America  is  excellent  the  prospect 
of  Lancashire's  continued  rapid  recovery  from  her 
recent  disastrous  experience  is  encouraging.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  object-lesson  afforded  in  the  folly  of 
dependence  on  the  foreign  speculator  in  raw  material 
will  not  be  wholly  wasted  either  on  the  county  or 
the  country. 

The  funeral  of  Lord  Hardwicke  took  place  last  Satur- 
day at  Finchley  ;  a  quiet  and  peculiarly  impressive 
ceremony.  Seldom,  we  should  say,  has  the  noble 
burial  service  of  the  English  Church  been  read  so  ad- 
mirably as  it  was  on  this  occasion  by  Prebendary 
Barker.  Thus  there  was  no  jarring  note,  which 
bad  reading  so  often,  perhaps  so  usually,  makes  in 
our  funeral  services.  The  wealth  of  flowers,  with  their 
last  messages  of  affection,  removed  any  appearance  of 
morbid  gloom.  A  Christian  funeral  should  not  have 
an  effect  as  of  despair.  So  the  sixth  Lord  Hardwicke 
lies  beside  his  father  in  Marylebone  Cemetery.  Those 
who  knew  him  will  never  forget  him. 

In  some  respects  the  career  of  Lord  Hobhouse  who 
died  on  Tuesday  recalls  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen.  Though  of  very  heavy  metal,  perhaps  because 
of  it,  neither  of  them  was  as  successful  at  the  Bar  as 
some  of  his  competitors.  They  had  to  make  distinc- 
tion elsewhere  and  having  done  so  the  office  of  judge 
was  conferred  on  them.  They  were  alike  in  both  having 
been  legal  members  of  the  Indian  Viceroy's  Council. 
The  differences  are  that  Stephen  became  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court  where  he  was  wasted,  while  Hobhouse 
went  to  the  Judicial  Committee  for  which  his  whole 
mind  and  training  were  peculiarly  adapted.  Moreover, 
while  Stephen  won  fame  as  a  codifier  of  the  laws,  as  a 
scientific  draughtsman,  Hobhouse  left  a  permanent 
mark  on  substantive  legislation.  The  alteration  in  the 
law  as  to  married  women's  property,  as  well  as  many 
reforms  in  the  law  of  real  property,  were  due  to  him. 
Two  of  these  contributed  especially  to  facility  of  dealing 
with  land.  It  was  his  proposal  that  the  tenant  for  life 
of  entailed  property  should  have  power  to  sell,  and 
that  the  period  of  limitation  for  acquiring  a  title  by  un- 
interrupted possession  should  be  shortened.  This  latter 
provision  alone  must  have  saved  purchasers  of  property 
enormous  sums,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  in 
investigation  of  title. 

There  was  an  interesting  function  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  on  Tuesday,  when  the  Master,  Bishop 
Mitchinson,  was  presented  by  the  Fellows  and  other 
members  of  the  college  with  a  portrait  of  himself, 
painted  by  Mr.  Marmaduke  Flower.  Mr.  Flower  is  a 
pupil  of  Professor  Herkomer  but  his  work  would  sug- 
gest a  better  training.  The  portrait  makes  a  good 
picture,  if  the  likeness  does  not  quite  catch  the  Master's 
expression  of  ubiquitous  energy.  The  Vice-gerent, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Barton,  made  a  happy  remark  when  he  urged 
the  value  of  keeping  up  the  succession  of  Masters'  por- 
traits as  a  factor  in  the  continuity  in  college  life. 

The  return  of  John  Roberts  to  the  front  rank  of 
billiard  players  is  distinctly  an  interesting  event.  He 
has  been  showing  something  very  like  the  grand  style 
of  his  game  a  dozen  years  ago.  It  is  still,  we  think,  a 
better  game  to  look  at  than  that  of  any  other  player. 
The  professional  game,  without  Roberts,  no  matter 
how  big  the  breaks,  somehow  does  not  strike  on  the 
imagination. 

The  Mall,  through  the  recent  alterations  which  have 
been  carried  out  skilfully  and  quickly,  has  become  a 
noble  thoroughfare  indeed.  It  is  worthy  of  the  chief 
city  of  the  greatest  &c.  People  have  been  delighted  to 
watch  the  regilding  of  the  rails  at  Buckingham  Palace 
as  a  kind  of  finishing  touch.  But  as  it  turns  out  this 
was  not  quite  the  finishing  touch.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  Mall  every  evening  there  is  a  beautiful  electric 
light  advertisement  of  one  of  the  meat  essences  or  beef 
teas.  Who  has  done  this  thing  ?  Everybody  respon- 
sible should  be  punished  with  the  rigour  of  the  law. 


MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  SERMON. 

THE  principal  entertainment  of  the  average  American 
is  to  attend  lectures,  and  many  Britishers  of  but 
mediocre  reputation  in  their  own  land  have  profited 
thereby.  Has  President  Roosevelt,  in  gratitude  for 
his  enormous  majority,  endeavoured  to  make  some 
return  to  his  countrymen  by  affording  them  an  extra 
large  supply  of  the  recreation  they  most  affect  ? 
That  they  will  be  amply  satisfied  when  they  have 
triumphantly  negotiated  those  "13  columns  of  solid 
type  "  we  do  not  doubt,  for  though  the  most  practical 
and  direct  of  people  in  their  methods,  Americans  demand 
that  public  affairs  should  be  treated  in  a  platitudinous 
and  sermonising  style.  They  have  also  a  love  of 
lecturing  the  Universe  and  in  this  accomplishment  the 
President  is  a  past-master.  To  the  Universe  this  preach- 
ing is  no  matter,  especially  when  the  sermon  is  delivered 
in  terms  so  well  worn  and  roundly  generalised  as  these  ; 
"  Tyrants  and  oppressors  have  many  times  made  a 
wilderness  and  called  it  peace.  Many  times  peoples 
who  were  slothful  or  tired  or  short-sighted,  who  had 
been  enervated  by  ease  or  luxury,  or  misled  by  false 
teachings,  have  shrunk  in  unmanly  fashion  from  doing 
duty  that  was  stern  and  that  needed  self-sacrifice,  and 
have  sought  to  hide  from  their  own  minds  their  short- 
comings, their  ignoble  motives,  by  calling  them  '  love 
of  peace'.  The  peace  of  tyrannous  terror,  the  peace  of 
craven  weakness,  the  peace  of  injustice  — all  these 
should  be  shunned  as  we  shun  unrighteous  war  ".  The 
President  might  have  made  this  finely  purple  passage 
still  more  purple  if  he  had  indicated  the  awful  examples 
we  are  bidden  to  avoid.  A  little  "blazing  indis- 
cretion" in  the  style  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  would 
have  added  some  piquancy  to  this  somewhat  flavourless 
rhetoric.  We  have,  in  fact,  only  two  foreign  peoples 
singled  out  for  particular  reprobation  on  other  grounds, 
the  Turks  and  the  Russians,  and  we  are  probably 
making  a  large  allowance  when  we  suggest  that  it  is 
i  possible  that  half  a  dozen  Turks  and  fifty  Russians 
!  may  one  day  learn  that  they  have  been  solemnly 
admonished  from  Washington.  When  they  do  appre- 
hend that  they  have  been  stigmatised  in  this  fashion 
they  may  inquire  how  far  the  sermon  is  likely  to 
bear  fruit  in  action,  and  they  will  be  considerably 
I  tranquillised  when  they  learn  that,  although  "it  is 
!  inevitable  that  this  nation  should  desire  eagerly  to  give 
1  expression  to  its  horror  at  the  massacre  of  Jews  in 
!  Kishineff  or  such  systematic,  long  extended  cruelty 
and  oppression  as  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of 
which  the  Armenians  have  been  the  victims ",  yet 
that  the  proper  action  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  atrocity,  and  "  upon  our  power  to  remedy 
it ".  We  fear  that  neither  Jews  nor  Armenians 
are  likely  to  benefit  by  the  homily  fired  at  their 
masters.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not,  unfortunately, 
possess  among  his  many  gifts  those  of  logic  or 
'  humour  or  else  he  would  see  that  he  has  been  lectur- 
ing himself  as  well  as  the  Sultan  and  the  Tsar,  for  he 
expatiates  at  great  length  elsewhere  as  follows  :  "  It  is 
not  merely  unwise,  it  is  contemptible  for  a  nation,  as 
for  an  individual,  to  use  high-sounding  language  or  to 
take  up  positions  which  are  ridiculous  if  unsupported 
by  potential  force.  ...  If  there  is  no  intention  of  pro- 
viding and  of  keeping  the  force  necessary  to  back  up  a 
strong  attitude,  then  it  is  far  better  not  to  assume  such 
an  attitude."  It  is,  indeed,  and  the  President  will 
only  be  saved  from  a  rude  reminder  because  nowhere 
the  world  over  are  Presidents'  Messages  taken  quite 
seriously.  If  the  rulers  of  non-republican  States  were 
to  address  their  legislatures  in  this  fashion  grave  results 
might  ensue,  but  there  is  nothing  weighty  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  sermon  but  its  style. 

The  preacher  (owing  to  the  unfortunate  lack  of  the 
qualities  we  have  indicated)  does  not  see  that  to  call 
the  world  to  a  new  Peace  Congress  one  week  and  to 
argue  against  disarmament  and  advocate  enormous 
extensions  of  the  United  States  navy  the  next  is 
somewhat  outre\  But  the  reader  in  search  of  the 
comical  side  of  things  will  draw  much  refreshment  of 
mind  from  the  general  treatment  of  this  subject  in  the 
!  Message.  In  the  first  place  we  are  told  that  "  Congress 
should  keep  ever  vividly  in  mind  the  fundamental  fact 
I  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  our  foreign  policy  save  as 
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conditioned  upon  the  attitude  we  are  willing  to  take 
towards  our  army  and  especially  towards  our  navy.  .  .  . 
The  steady  aim  of  this  nation,  as  of  all  enlightened 
nations,  should  be  to  strive  to  bring  ever  nearer  the 
day  when  there  shall  prevail  throughout  the  world  the 
peace  of  justice."  This  sentiment  is- very  like  many 
utterances  of  the  French  Jacobins.  But  of  course  it 
has  no  similar  meaning.  President  Roosevelt  has  no 
idea  at  all  of  crusading  over  the  world  in  search  of 
that  splendid  platitude,  "the  peace  of  justice".  It 
is  only  his  pulpit  style,  but  we  have  a  very  shrewd 
notion  that  he  well"  knows  what  he  means  when  he 
comes  to  apply  his  theories  to  South  America.  It  will 
be  found,  when  the  occasion  seems  to  demand  it,  that 
Poundtext  and  Balfour  of  Burley  are  one  because  this 
Ts  a  case  where  there  is  no  aggravating  limitation  of 
'"  so  far  as  is  possible  "  but  where  "  the  force  necessary 
-to  back  up  a  strong  attitude  can  be  brought  to  bear  ". 
We  all  remember  how  deftly  and  yet  effectively  the 
"peace  of  justice"  came  to  reign  in  Panama.  The 
"Times"  correspondent  is  probably  right  when  he 
points  out  that  S.  Domingo  and  Venezuela  are  instances 
where  this  force  may  be  "  brought  to  bear  ".  The  negro 
Republics  of  Hayti  and  S.  Domingo  are  in  a  chronic 
state  of  anarchy  and  unfortunately  for  them  their  great 
and  fertile  island,  as  large  as  Scotland,  commands  the 
Atlantic  entrance  to  the  future  canal.  Where  better 
■could  the  preacher  of  the  "peace  of  justice"  find  one 
of  those  "  exceptional  cases  to  take  action  which  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  international  relations  would 
come  under  the  head  of  the  exercise  of  the  international 
police  "  ?  The  President  has  told  us  that  in  our  fallen 
state  this  international  force  is  represented  in  the 
Americas  by  the  United  States  alone.  Therefore  the 
effect  of  the'preacher's  reprimands  to  Europe  will  differ 
widely  from  that  of  his  warnings  to  the  "sister-repub- 
lics "  of  South  America.  The  first  will  not  be  regarded 
as  insults  by  their  objects,  for  they  are  not  intended 
seriously,  and  are  really  for  home  consumption  alone. 
It  is  insolent  stuff,  but  it  has  no  particular  meaning  and 
"  this  great  nation"  likes  to  feel  that  it  is  on  a  moral 
elevation  unattainable  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  "  Daily  Chronicle"  has  shown  a  wise  enterprise 
in  securing  letters  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  on  the  policy 
of  President  Roosevelt.  That  gentleman  is  well  known 
to  be  the  intimate  adviser  of  the  President  and  is  a 
writer  of  wide  influence,  "  son  Eminence  grise  " 
adapted  to  the  environment  of  a  modern  Richelieu. 
The  article  published  on  the  6th  of  this  month  shows 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  coming  Message  which  is 
to  be,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw's  correct  estimate,  a 
"State-paper  of  considerable  length,  largely  devoted 
to  those  varied  topics  that  relate  to  the  general 
welfare  ".  Dr.  Shaw  comments  upon  it  in  interesting 
fashion  but  he  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  why 
the  President  evades  sermonising  his  own  countrymen 
upon  matters  which  the  benighted  universe  around  has 
yet  sufficient  discernment  to  descry  as  blots  upon  their 
civilisation.  Why  dees  not  the  "peace  of  justice" 
take  the  place  of  wholesale  lynchings  and  why  should 
the  average  of  10,000  homicides  a  year  be  so  con- 
sistently maintained  ?  After  all  every  nation  has  its 
faults  and  we  have  no  right  to  lecture  the  Americans 
on  their  shortcomings  except  as  a  retaliatory  measure 
for  the  President's  sermon  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
but  we  cannot  help  being  amused  in  observing  how 
lightly  the  congregation  itself  is  let  off.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Empire  of  the  Trusts  is  rather  a  mild 
and  beneficent  regime  than  otherwise.  We  learn  from 
Dr.  Shaw  that  "the  money  contributed  came  volun- 
tarily "  because  a  continuance  of  Republican  policy 
was  believed  to  mean  continued  prosperity.  We  can- 
not expect  the  divine  to  deal  with  the  paying  members 
of  his  congregation  in  the  drastic  fashion  recommended 
by  some  reformers,  whether  they  put  their  offerings  in 
the  plate  or  send  them  to  the  vestry.  That  certain 
great  combinations  should  control  the  railway  system 
and  the  politics  of  their  country  seems  the  accepted 
creed  of  the  majority  in  America.  It  is  not  therefore 
the  business  of  other  nations  to  complain  but  they  may 
be  forgiven  for  extracting  a  modicum  of  mild  amuse- 
ment from  the  prodigious  outpourings  of  the  President's 
perpetual  pen.  So  little  sack  to  such  a  prodigious 
amount  of  flapdoodle. 


TAXATION   IN  JAPAN, 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  Baron  Sone,  the  Japanese 
Minister  of  Finance,  laid  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  details  of  the  Government's  Budget 
proposals  for  the  next  financial  year.  The  War  Budget, 
I  in  which  was  included  the  interest  on  outstanding  loans 
— presumably  only  the  New  War  loans  raised  in  1904 — 
was  estimated  at  780,000,000  yen  (^79,000,000).  The 
War  and  ordinary  Budgets  combined  were  estimated  to 
amount  to  1 ,000,000,000  yen  (^101,500,000).  To  meet 
this  heavy  expenditure  Baron  Sone  declared  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  borrow  a  sum  of  450,000,000  yen 
(^45,600,000)  in  1905.  By  further  retrenchments  in 
ordinary  expenditure  during  the  coming  year,  the 
Government  anticipated  they  would  be  able  to  divert  a 
sum  of  120,000,000  yen  (/^i  2, 167,000)  from  the  ordinary 
accounts  to  the  War  fund. 

These  figures  represent  practically  the  whole  of  the 
message  sent  by  Reuter,  and  published  in  last  Monday's 
paper.  The  details  are  as  yet  meagre  and  conflicting. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  Japanese 
Debt  is  held  in  this  country,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  War  Debt  floated  outside  Japan  has  been  taken  up 
by  British  investors,  and  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  new  loans  which  have 
been  forecast  in  the  present  Budget  is  likely  to  be 
negotiated  in  London,  it  becomes  necessary  and  of  the 
utmost  importance,  in  the  interests  of  the  British 
public,  to  inquire  closely  into  the  security  which  our 
debtor-ally  is  likely  to  offer  for  the  accommodation  we 
are  to  be  asked  to  give. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  reports  be  accurate,  two 
separate  budgets  were  presented,  and  these  overlapped 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  larger  one,  the  War  Budget, 
had  to  provide  for  an  estimated  expenditure  during  the 
next  financial  year,  of  780  million  yen  on  account  of  the 
war.  The  smaller  one,  the  so-called  ordinary  budget 
of  the  Japanese  empire,  amounted  to  220  million  yen. 
But  it  is  proposed  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
collected  for  other  specific  purposes  to  war  purposes. 
This  is  euphemistically  referred  to  in  the  reports  pub- 
lished in  the  press  of  this  country  as  "  retrenchment". 
The  amount  to  be  so  dealt  with  is  estimated  to  yield 
120  million  yen.  Hence  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  the 
coming  year,  on  war  account,  will  be  660  million  yen 
only.  The  combined  budgets  will  therefore  involve 
dealing  with  a  revenue  of  880  million  yen  in  the 
coming  year,  instead  of  1,000  million  yen  reported 
by  the  "Times".  We  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
therefore  that  a  sum  of  450  million  yen  is  to  be 
raised  by  new  loans  ;  220  million  yen  is  to  be  raised 
through  the  ordinary  revenue  channels  of  taxation, 
state  monopolies  and  other  sources  ;  and  that  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  210  million  yen  must  be  derived  from 
additional  taxation. 

The  first  point  which  interests  and  concerns  us  in 
connexion  with  these  figures  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  which  the  budget  will  place  on  the 
population  of  Japan.  We  are  apt  to  measure  Japanese 
financial  burdens  by  our  own  standards,  and  to  forget 
that  an  increase  in  taxation  to  the  extent  of  210  million 
yen,  amounting  to  about  5  yen  (10.?.)  per  head  of  the 
population  may  be,  under  certain  conditions,  a  load 
greater  than  can  be  borne  with  comfort.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Japan  is  comparatively  an  un- 
developed country.  It  has,  unquestionably,  advanced 
in  industries  and  arts  and  civilisation,  far  beyond  the 
point  attained  by  other  Eastern  nations.  The  country 
is,  nevertheless,  relative  to  Western  countries,  an 
exceedingly  poor  one,  and  even  the  same  proportionate 
taxation  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  meet,  just  as 
a  5  per  cent,  income-tax  on  all  incomes  in  this  country 
would  bear  much  more  heavily  on  the  poor  than  the 
wealthy.  Making  all  possible  allowances  for  the  enthu- 
siasm and  public  approval  which  is  behind  the  war  in 
Japan,  and  for  the  sacrifices  the  people  would  willingly 
make  in  order  to  carry  it  to  an  issue,  it  is  possible  for 
us  still  to  doubt  if  a  country  in  which  the  wages  of  an 
agricultural  labourer  amounts  10635.  6d.  per  annum,  and 
of  a  carpenter  is  is.  2d.  per  day,  will  not  find  the 
financial  tension  of  this  protracted  war  carried  to  the 
breaking-point. 

Among  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  in  Japan 
the  item  of  taxation  represents  a  very  considerable 
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proportion.  The  Budget  for  1904-5  was  based  on 
an  estimated  revenue  from  all  ordinary  sources  of 
218,000,000  yen  (^2  2, 100,000).  Out  of  this  a  sum  of 
158,000,000  yen  (^16,000,000)  was  estimated  to  be 
derived  from  taxation  of  various  descriptions.  It 
appears  probable  then  that  during-  the  coming  year, 
during  which  an  additional  sum  of  210,000,000  ven  is 
to  be  raised  by  taxation,  the  total  sum  ,to  be  raised 
from  the  people  will  amount  to  about  368,000,000  yen 
(,£37,300,000).  This  is  greater  by  about  150,000,000  yen 
than  the  corresponding  sum  in  the  past  year.  Now 
Captain  Brinkley  in  his  work  on  Japan  estimated 
that  in  1901  the  national  income  of  the  country 
amounted  to  1,436,000,000  yen  (^145, 600,000).  This 
sum  represented  an  average  income  per  head  of  the 
population  of  32  yen  (^3  45-.)  per  annum.  This  may 
be  compared  with  the  estimated  average  income 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  about  ,£47  10s.  We 
have  made  a  very  careful  estimate  of  the  probable 
increase  in  the  average  income,  based  on  the  in- 
crease of  wages  in  thirty-two  industries,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  increase  is  about 
*j\  per  cent.  On  this  basis  the  average  income  will 
now  be  about  34^  yen  (^3  gs.)  and  the  total  income  of 
the  nation  about  1,579,000,000  yen  (^160,000,000)  per 
annum.  The  sum  to  be  raised  by  taxation — direct  and 
indirect — would,  on  this  basis,  amount  to  not  less  than 
24^  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  during  the  coming 
year.  This  conclusion  is  almost  staggering  in  its 
magnitude,  for  we  doubt  if  any  nation  has,  in  the  past, 
ever  been  "squeezed  "  to  this  enormous  extent,  even  in 
time  of  direst  extremity. 

Again,  a  large  part  of  this  increased  taxation  will 
have  to  be  retained  permanently,  or  for  a  lengthy 
period,  until  the  numerous  and  large  loans  which  have 
been  and  are  yet  to  be  raised  are  finally  redeemed. 
During  all  that  time  the  interest  on  these  loans  must 
be  met,  and  this  alone  will  probably  amount  to  close  on 
90,000,000  yen  per  annum,  if  the  loans  at  present  pro- 
jected are  successfully  floated.  This  in  itself  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  income-tax  of  about  6  per  cent,  on  all 
incomes  in  Japan,  a  tax  it  may  be  noted  which  is 
greaterthanthat  at  present  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  selected  incomes,  and  against  which  the  possessors 
of  those  incomes  cry  out  so  bitterly.  With  these  facts 
before  us  we  feel  that  Japan's  financial  resources  are 
being  strained  to  their  utmost  by  the  protracted  nature 
of  the  war. 

Finally,  we  must  regret  the  device  of  the  Japanese 
financial  advisers,  by  which  the  Government  is  made  to 
propose  the  diversion  of  a  sum  of  120,000,000  yen  from 
the  ordinary  expenditure  to  the  War  Fund.  A  large  part 
of  these  sums  was  required  to  carry  on  certain  economic 
undertakings  for  which  the  Government  had  made  itself 
liable.  These  will  now  be  thrown  back  and  depreciated 
very  considerably  in  value  by  the  withholding  of  their 
respective  revenues.  A  considerably  augmented  outlay 
will  be  required  for  these  purposes  in  the  future,  if,  in 
a  year  or  two,  it  is  required  to  restore  these  under- 
takings to  their  proper  position.  Meanwhile  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  are,  by  this  practice,  being 
considerably  weakened. 

If  our  views  are  correct,  it  appears  to  us  that  would- 
be  British  investors  will  need  to  be  very  careful  to 
examine  into  the  value  of  the  security  on  which  are 
made  any  loans  they  may  be  invited  to  subscribe.  The 
Customs  has  now  been  largely  hypothecated,  and  the 
only  important  item  of  revenue  which  remains  is  the 
Land-tax.  Only  this  can  be  regarded  as  a  suitable 
security  for  so  large  an  advance. 


THE  ANGLICAN  FOOLS'  PARADISE. 

"IVT  O  doubt  the  ordinary  sensible  English  Churchman 
-L  ^  will  be  entirely  reassured,  and  much  pleased 
because  he  is  reassured,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's polite  waving  aside  of  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley.  Mr. 
Riley  had  addressed  to  his  Grace  a  pungent  letter 
setting  out  some  of  the  present  dangers  to  which  de- 
nominational schools,  and  religious  teaching  generally, 
are  now  exposed  in  this  country.  He  showed  how  the 
working  of  the  Act  of  1902  was  exactly  following  the 
course  foreseen  by  those  who  described  it  as  a  great 


educational  reform,  on  the  secular  side,  but  not  helpful 
to  religious  education,  and  to  Church  schools  dis- 
astrous. Secularly  the  Act  is  working  admirably  ; 
administration  is  on  the  whole  harmonious  ;  interest  in 
the  schools  is  quickened  ;  secondary  education  is 
emerging  from  its  amorphous  stage  ;  and  the  teacher 
problem  is  beginning  to  be  thought  of.  Religiously  the 
process  is  reversed.  In  no  single  respect  is  religious 
teaching  being  strengthened,  confirmed,  extended,  or 
improved  :  there  is  more  talk  than  ever  of  secularising 
the  State  schools,  by  which  we  mean  schools  wholly 
under  public  control  ;  differences  between  the  local 
authority  and  denominational  managers  increase  instead 
of  decreasing  ;  in  some  cases  clergymen  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Church  school  of  their  own  parish  ;  the 
general  influence  of  the  clergy  in  education  has  plainly 
been  diminished,  and  not  a  few  of  them  seem  to  accept 
the  present  position  as  a  dismissal  from  the  field. 
State  schools,  whence  religious  teaching  may  be  ex- 
cluded altogether,  and  where  children  can  never  be 
taught  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  to 
which  they  belong,  steadily  gain  on  the  schools  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  other  religious  communions. 
And  over  all  the  Church  schools  there  hangs  the  very 
significant  threat  of  repairs — a  threat  so  very  far  from 
empty  that  it  is  certain  to  close  many  of  these  schools 
at  a  single  stroke  in  London,  and  will  steadily  squeeze 
out  more  and  more  of  them  as  time  goes  on.  Behind 
all  this  gathers  the  Radical  attack  in  the  form  of 
alteration  of  the  status  of  managers  of  denomina- 
tional schools,  an  attack  extremely  easy  to  drive  home, 
for  Churchmen  have  deliberately  destroyed  their  own 
defences  and  made  the  way  easy  for  the  enemy.  These 
are  the  circumstances  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury takes  a  smilingly  optimistic  view.  Mr.  Riley,  he 
says,  will  forgive  him  for  not  going  into  his  alarmist  argu- 
ments :  he  cannot  believe  any  body  so  pure  and  so 
learned  as  Parliament  could  possibly  have  any  evil 
designs  on  Church  schools  ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  the 
money  for  repairs  :  the  Act  is  working  well,  and  English 
Churchmen  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  This  is 
a  pleasant  way  of  shirking  difficulties,  which,  if  Dr. 
Davidson  were  a  politician  instead  of  an  Archbishop,  we 
should  call  dishonest,  for  it  would  be  dishonest.  What 

the  use  of  his  saying  all  we  want  is  the  money  for 
repairs  ?  Who  did  not  know  that  before  ?  Is  the 
Archbishop  raising  the  money?  Is  he  aware  how  things 
stand  as  to  the  raising  of  the  money  ?  He  cannot  be, 
or  he  would  not  dare  to  assume  such  complacent 
optimism.  The  truth  is  the  money  required  for  repairs 
is  not  being  raised,  and  never  will  be,  to  anything  like 
the  amount  required.  Yet  English  Churchmen  are 
quite  happy  :  the  Archbishop  says  everything  is  going 
well  ;  why  trouble  ourselves  ? 

And  even  more  significant  than  the  careless  Anglican's 
content  is  the  pathetic  failure  of  some  who  are 
genuinely  alarmed  to  perceive  where  the  mischief  liesr 
so  that  they  are  making  a  new  mischief  of  their  own. 
For  the  zeal  and  the  motive  of  the  Church  Schools 
Emergency  League  we  have  all  respect,  while  we  have 
not  unmixed  respect  for  the  National  Society's  states- 
manship ;  but  the  League's  want  of  perspective  in 
judgment  amazes  us.  In  this  time,  when  the  posi- 
tion of  Church  schools  is  critical,  and  religious  edu- 
cation generally  in  danger,  these  keen  Churchmen 
select  for  their  ground  of  attack  a  circular  of  the 
Board  of  Education  affecting  permission  to  take  child- 
ren to  church  during  school  hours,  and  rate  the 
National  Society  for  submitting  to  the  Board.  The 
legal  position  taken  up  by  the  League,  put  at  its 
highest,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  untenable  in  a  court  of  law.  Its 
religious  position  touches  hardly  the  fringe  of  the  real 
question  ;  if  the  League  won  against  the  Board  every- 
thing for  which  it  contends,  religious  education  and 
Church  schools  would  be  in  as  grave  peril  as  the)-  are 
now.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  worse  point  of  attack 
to  select  ;  and  for  the  diplomacy  which  would  risk 
alienating  the  Board  of  Education  for  an  offence  which 
at  worst  cannot  amount  to  more  than  a  mistaken 
reading  of  the  law  we  can  hardly  restrain  contempt. 
In  the  tremendous  gravity  of  the  present  situation  we 
hardly  care  to  stop  to  consider  the  dispute  between 
Canon  Cleworth  and  the  Board,  or  National  Society. 
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The  League  says  that  the  Board,  reversing-  the  policy 
of  the  Department,  has  made  it  impossible  for  child- 
ren to  be  taken  to  church  during  school  hours  in 
cases  where  before  it  was  possible.  Mr.  Morant's 
answer  is  plain  enough.  In  the  days  of  the  former 
policy  attendance  was  not  required  during  the  whole 
time  school  was  open  ;  now  it  is.  Attendance  at 
church  never  counted  as  attendance  at  school.  He 
also  points,  as  an  escape,  to  a  bye-law  by  which 
children,  withdrawn  under  the  conscience  clause,  need 
not  remain  in  school,  and  therefore  may  be  taken  to 
church  during  that  time.  The  legal  point  has  nothing 
to  do  with  education  policy  ;  that  can  be  settled  by  a 
test  case.  Educationally  we  are  with  Mr.  Morant. 
It  is  plainly  right  that  the  children  should  be  in 
attendance  during  the  whole  of  school  hours  ;  and 
taking  them  to  church  is  no  equivalent  to  reli- 
gious teaching  in  school.  The  religious  teaching,  if 
it  is  to  get  hold  of  the  children,  must  be  part  of  1 
the  school  life,  in  the  school  premises,  in  school  hours, 
and,  if  possible,  by  the  regular  teachers.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  Board  of  Education  would  demur  to 
this  view  ;  and  if  we  want  real  advance  in  religious 
teaching,  we  must  get  the  law  altered,  when  we  should 
have  no  fear  of  the  Board  proving  any  hindrance  to 
denominational  teaching  in  State  schools. 

But  have  our  ecclesiastical  leaders  any  clear  mind  on 
the  point  ?  Have  they  considered  why  it  is  that  money 
is  so  hard  to  raise  for  Church  schools  ?  The  argument 
of  saving  the  rates  being  now  out  of  court,  only  the 
Church  or  denominational  stimulus  remains.  But 
"Church  schools"  are  now  controlled  by  a  public 
authority,  the  Church  has  no  longer  the  direction  of 
them:  the  managers  of  "Church  schools"  need  no 
longer  all  be  Churchmen,  one  in  three  may  be  an  anti- 
Christian  whose  whole  object  in  going  on  the  committee 
is  to  injure  the  school.  In  many  "Church  schools" 
some,  and  often  the  majority,  of  the  assistant-teachers 
are  dissenters  ;  in  many  "Church  schools"  the  re- 
ligious teaching  is  undenominational.  We  do  not 
want  to  question  the  desirability  of  this  state  of  things  ; 
it  may  be  inevitable  :  it  may  be  desirable.  But  is  it 
not  evident  that,  the  only  motive  for  giving  to  these 
schools  being  now  keen  Churchmanship,  the  power  of 
their  appeal  is  in  these  circumstances  weakened  almost 
to  extinction  ?  If  a  man  cares  greatly  for  Church 
teaching  as  opposed  to  undenominational  teach- 
ing, why  should  he  be  keen  to  support  schools 
the  Church  no  longer  controls,  whose  religious  teach- 
ing is  exceedingly  likely  to  be  only  what  could 
begot  just  as  well  at  the  State  school?  If  a  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  holds  that  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church  and  the 
doctrine  of  protestant  nonconformity,  or  if  he  thinks 
theology  should  not  be  taught  to  children  but  only 
what  he  calls  the  broad  ethical  truths  of  Christianity,  I 
what  motive  on  earth  has  he  for  preferring  "Church 
schools"  to  State  schools?  And  these  two  classes 
exhaust  the  springs  of  subscribers.  We  are  com- 
pelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  denominational  school 
can  supply  no  adequate  or  lasting  refuge  to  religious 
teaching.  We  must  obtain  the  right  of  teaching 
in  their  own  faith  for  the  children  of  all  churches 
in  the  State  schools.  We  would  put  this  question  to 
the  consciences  of  the  bishops.  If  the  difference  be-  ' 
tween  Church  teaching  and  undenominational  teaching 
is  important  enough  for  them  to  exhort  Churchmen  to 
make  great  sacrifices  to  keep  up  Church  schools,  how  \ 
can  it  be  unimportant  whether  the  children  in  State 
schools,  to  whom  they  are  fathers  in  God,  receive  Church 
teaching  or  not  ?  And  if  it  is  not  unimportant,  how  can 
they  acquiesce  in  the  present  state  of  things,  when  the 
number  of  Church  children  receiving  undenominational 
or  no  religious  teaching  in  State  schools  is  always  and 
not  slowly  increasing  ? 

===== 

COMPULSORY  GREEK. 
"  I  "HE  Oxford  innovators  who  want  to  give  mathe-  \ 

matical  and  science  honour  men  a  dispensation 
from  the  study  of  Greek  have  suffered  a  far  more 
decided  defeat  than  at  the  last  debate  in  Congregation, 
and  though  the  Cambridge  discussion  has  not  been 
brought  to  the  vote,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  1 


there  also  the  supporters  of  Greek  will  carry  the  day. 
But  while  we  rejoice  at  the  conclusion,  we  cannot 
say  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  arguments  of  the 
members  of  the  still  victorious  party.    Sometimes  they 
smacked  of  the  true  'Varsity  vftpis:  "  Greek  has  made  us 
what  we  are,  can  anything  be  better  than  Greek  ?  "  ; 
sometimes  they  were  of  the  "thin  end  of  the  wedge" 
type,  beloved  of  monopolists.     Mr.  Hadow,  who  is 
reported  by  the  "Oxford  Magazine"  to  have  turned 
votes  if  ever  votes  are  turned  by  a  speech,  spoke  of 
seeing  in  an   American  university  a  candidate  pro- 
ceeding to  graduation  by  laying  bricks,  his  form  of 
thesis,  and  warned  his  hearers  against  the  dangers 
of  countenancing  even  at  many  removes  such  con- 
ceptions  of  a  university  course.      No  doubt  this  is 
an  effective  debating  point,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Union  ;    but   neither    Mr.    Hadow   who   spoke  nor 
his  hearers  who  applauded  believe   in   this  kind  of 
rhetoric  ;  it  is  part  of  the  literary  convention  which 
Oxford  is  sometimes  apt  to  mistake  for  reality.  The 
educational  side  of  the  question,  which  looks  at  Greek 
and   science   and   everything   else   merely   from  the 
point    of    view    of   developing    the    growing  mind, 
emerged  but  seldom  in  the  debates.    Professor  Case  at 
Oxford,  Mr.  Bateson  at  Cambridge,  the  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Society,  alone  seem  to  have  put  forward  the 
view  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  general  revision  of 
our  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  liberal  education  in 
schools,  a  revision  which  should  probably  consist  not 
in  cutting  out  Greek  but  in  adding  science.     The  argu- 
ment for  no  Greek  really  comes  at  an  unfortunate  hour, 
just  when  both  the  number  and  the  standard  of  second- 
ary schools  are  rising  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 
Twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago  it  would  have  found 
greater  justification,    in   that   the   opportunities  for 
education  were   then   more   imperfect  and  less  well 
diffused,  so  that  many  a  promising  science  or  ma- 
thematical scholar  was  only  discovered   late   in  his 
educational  life  and  after  a  very  indifferent  general 
literary   training.    Nowadays   the   school    net   is  of 
finer  mesh  and  no  one  can  maintain  that  the  ordi- 
nary clever  boy,  the  stuff  of  which  the  honour  man 
is  made,    need   be   overworked   in  attaining  a  fair 
standard  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics  and 
science,  by  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  With 
such  an   extension  of  sound  secondary  education  it 
is  less  than  ever  desirable  to  drop  Greek  now,  still 
less  to  do  as  the  University  of  London   has  done 
and   make   Latin  or   science   alternative   options  in 
the  matriculation  examination.    Of  course  a  difficulty 
still  remains  at  a  lower  stage  ;  there  are  throughout 
the  country  a  number  of  schools  where  Greek  is  not 
taught,  in  fact,  the  Board  of  Education,  which  now 
inspects  all  schools,  no  longer  countenances  Greek  in 
the  numerous  grammar  schools,  which  have  recently 
been  so  much  strengthened  by  grants  from  the  local 
county  councils  and  from  the  Board  of  Education  itself. 
These  schools  do  from  time  to  time  possess  a  boy  of 
such  quality  that  it  is  desirable  he  should  go  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  ;  the  two  Universities  suffer  because  by 
their  Greek  test  they  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  supply 
of  really  intellectual  boys,  the  State  suffers  because 
some  of  its  cleverest  sons  do  not  obtain  their  most 
effective  outlet.    The  partial  correctness  of  this  argu- 
ment must  be  admitted,  and  the  answer  is  merely  that  life 
is  somewhat  of  a  compromise— it  is  on  the  whole  better 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  great 
talent  here  and  there  rather  than  suffer  the  certainty  of 
a  lower  standard  in  the  much  greater  number  who 
reach  them  in  the  normal  course.    The  time  has  gone 
by  for  regarding  education  as  a  fixed  thing,  to  be  given 
to  all  alike  though  in  unequal  doses  ;  we  recognise  now 
that  it  has  to  be  adapted  to  circumstances.    It  makes 
for  general  efficiency  that  the  instruction  at  Eton  and 
at  a  day  school  in  a  small  manufacturing  town  shall  be 
different  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree,  although  such  a 
segregation  into  types  means  that  here  and  there  the 
exceptional  individual  will  suffer.     In  other  words,  just 
as  we  cannot  afford  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  to  every 
boy  who  stays  at  school  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  even 
though  we   thereby  miss   an   occasional    Porson  or 
Bentley,  so  also  we  cannot  afford  to  drop  Greek  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  merely  to  save  the  risks  of 
barring  out  a  genius  from  a  Greekless  school. 
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The  other  anti-Greek  argument  is  more  domestic  and 
comes  from  the  men  who  are  or  have  been  members  of 
the  University.  They  admit  that  Greek  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent educational  instrument  and  that  no  man  can  be 
called  educated  who  has  not  been  brought  into  contact 
with  Greek  thought  and  Greek  art,  but  they  say  the 
standard  of  the  present  examinations  is  set  too  low  to 
ensure  anything  so  valuable.  The  man  who  merely 
passes  "  Smalls  "  or  the  "  Little  Go  "  has  learnt  a  lot  of 
rather  dreary  grammar  and  has  doggedly  got  up  two 
plays  of  Euripides  or  their  equivalent  by  dint  of  dictionary 
and  crib  until  he  is  word-perfect  in  a  very  mean  and 
pedestrian  translation.  He  has  not  read  enough  to  get 
the  slightest  savour  of  Greek  thought,  he  is  unutterably 
bored  by  the  drudgery  he  has  been  through  and  he 
forthwith  goes  his  way  forgetful  or  just  remembering 
enough  of  the  alphabet  to  be  able  to  look  through  a 
lexicon  when  in  later  life  he  wants  to  christen  his  new 
scientific  invention  by  some  barbaric  name  like 
"spinthariscope".  Better  no  Greek  at  all  than  such 
Greek  as  this. 

With  this  point  of  view  we  have  some  sympathy, 
and  we  hold  that  if  anything  will  ever  destroy  com- 
pulsory Greek  at  Oxford,  it  will  be  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  unintelligent  style  of  examinations  for 
Responsions  and  Moderations.  The  mainstay  of  the 
examination  is  a  grammar  paper  made  up  by  stringing 
together  all  the  exceptions  and  all  the  irregularities 
that  can  be  dredged  from  obscure  corners  of  the  lexicon  ; 
there  is  prose,  and  some  translation  treated  with  the 
minute  but  low-grade  accuracy  of  the  fifth  form.  We 
have  never  known  any  classical  man  defend  the  par- 
ticular form  into  which  tradition  has  moulded  the 
grammar  paper,  but  our  contention  is  that  the  grammar 
both  of  the  paper  and  of  the  textual  minutiae  in 
the  translation  is  quite  out  of  place  for  the  honour 
man  in  science  or  mathematics.  It  is  beside  the 
point  to  argue  of  the  intellectual  discipline  that 
comes  from  grammar  ;  the  honour  men  on  whose 
behalf  we  are  arguing  get  their  grammar  in  their 
science  or  their  mathematics,  a  grammar  even  more 
rigorous  and  logical  than  that  supplied  by  Greek  or 
Latin.  What  such  a  man  wants  is  not  grammar  but 
as  much  contact  as  possible  with  a  literature  like  the 
Greek  or  civilisation  like  the  Roman  ;  he  wants  in  fact 
to  be  made  to  read  widely,  with  as  small  a  possession 
of  grammar  as  will  carry  him  along. 

But  the  wave  of  reform  in  teaching  will  reach  classical 
studies  at  the  Universities  ;  science,  mathematics,  his- 
tory have  recast  their  methods  of  teaching  and  made 
the  development  of  the  intelligence  of  their  students 
their  prime  care  rather  than  the  production  of  special- 
ists ;  the  classics  are  still  taught  on  the  principle  that 
everyone  is  a  potential  Ireland  Scholar.  If  the  classi- 
cal men  really  wish  to  preserve  Greek  at  Oxford 
they  must  set  their  house  in  order  ;  the  present  move- 
ment should  serve  as  a  warning  that  the  current  un- 
intelligent style  of  examination  will  be  overthrown, 
not  because  Greek  is  bad  or  because  science  men  are 
hostile  to  literary  studies,  but  because  the  teaching 
method  it  represents  is  idle  for  its  professed  purpose. 


FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION.— XII. 

AN  examination  of  the  figures  relating  to  the  exports 
from  Canada  proves  that  this  country  is,  by 
far,  the  most  important  customer  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducts. The  following  table  illustrates  the  extent  of 
the  Canadian  export  trade  with  British  and  foreign 
countries. 

Annual  Exports  from  Canada  (in  million  dollars). 


Periods. 

United 

British 

United 

Other  Foreign 

Total. 

Kingdom. 

Possessions 

States. 

Coutries. 

1881-1885 

■••  39 

4  .. 

•  38 

4  ... 

S5 

1886- 1S9O 

37 

4 

•  37 

Si 

1S9I-1895 

•••  55 

5 

•  36 

4 

100 

1 896- 1 900 

...  81 

6  .. 

•  44 

6  ... 

137 

I9OI-I903 

...  109 

10 

.  68 

10 

197 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Canadian  export 
trade  has  increased  by  about  130  per  cent,  in  value; 
the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased 
180  per  cent.,  while  to  the  United  States  the  increase 
amounts  to  80  per  cent.  only.    To  other  countries,  both 


British  and  foreign,  the  increase  has  been  relatively  the 
same  and  equal  to  about  150  per  cent.  It  may  be  that 
some  part  of  the  greater  increase  of  the  British  side 
of  this  trade  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  country  of  ultimate  destination  of  goods  from 
Canada  is  now  demanded,  and  that  whereas  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  goods  consigned  to  this  country 
through  a  United  States  port  was  formerly  given  in  the 
Canadian  returns  as  an  export  to  the  United  States,  it 
is  now  rightly  returned  as  an  export  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  magnitude  of  the  error  which  was  thus 
introduced  is  not  ascertainable,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  believe  that,  were  it  known,  a  substantial  increase- 
in  the  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  would  not  even  then 
be  exhibited.  There  has  occurred  in  the  interval  under 
review  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  exports  of 
Canadian  agricultural  products.  These  amounted  to- 
an  average  value  of  8  million  dollars  in  the  years 
1881-1885.  In  the  years  1901-1903  it  had  risen  to 
26  million  dollars,  an  increase  over  the  former  period, 
of  225  per  cent.  The  exports  of  all  descriptions  of 
timber  and  other  so-called  "produce  of  the  forest" 
have  increased  from  12  million  dollars  in  1881-1885  to- 
15  million  dollars  in  1901-1903.  In  this  case  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  have  increased  very  much  more  con- 
siderably. The  figures  are  10  million  dollars  per  annum, 
in  1881-1885,  and  15  million  dollars  in  1901-1903.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  case  of  exports  of  animals  and  dairy 
produce  to  this  country  that  the  greatest  increase  has 
taken  place.  In  1881-1885  the  total  exports  of  animals 
and  their  produce  amounted  to  22  million  dollars  per 
annum  ;  in  1901-1903  it  had  risen  to  61^  million  dollars 
per  annum.  The  amounts  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  these  two  periods  were  15  million  dollars  and 
55  million  dollars  respectively.  Of  this  class  of 
Canadian  products,  which  includes  cattle,  live  and  dead 
meats,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool,  this  country  now 
absorbs  annually  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  available 
Canadian  supply. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  export  trade — British  and  foreign — is  shown  in  the 
following-  table. 


Percentage  of  Total  Exports  from  Canada  to  various  Destinations. 

p    ■   .                  United  British  United  Other  Foreign 

Kingdom.  Possessirns.  States.  Countries. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

£  £  £  £ 

1S81-18S5  ...  459  ...  47  ■••  447  •••  4-7 

1886-1890  ...  45-7  ...  4-9  ...  45-7  ...  37 

1891-1S95  ...  55-0  ...  5-0  ...  360  ...  4-0 

1896-1900  ...  59-1  ...  4-4  ...  32-1  ...  4-4 

1901-1903  ...  55-3  ...  5-1  ...  34-5  •••  5"* 

Formerly  the  exports  from  Canada  were  equally 
divided  between  British  and  foreign  countries.  At  the 
present  time  the  proportions  of  goods  sent  to  British 
countries  average  about  50  per  cent,  more  than  to 
foreign  countries.  Throughout  we  find  that  the  com- 
bined exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  United, 
States  represent  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  exports  of  Canada, 
grouped  under  several  heads,  are  distributed  in  the 
various  markets  at  the  present  time.  These  figures  are 
based  on  the  trade  returns  of  the  years  1 901 -1903. 

Percentage  of  Exports  from  Canada  to  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  and  Other  Countries  respectively,  of  various  groups  or 
articles. 

Values  (million  dollar^).  Percentage. 
United      United      Other        United    United  Other 
Kingdom.    States.  Countries.  Kingdom.  States.  Countries- 
Produce  of  Mines       076       3376       I'OI  2'I       95-0  2'9 

Produce  of  Fish- 
eries   4-46  4-06     370        36-5     33-2  30-3 

Produce  of  Forest  iyS2  I4'9Q     2-43        47-2     45-4  7-4 

Animals  and  their 

produce        ...  54-96  5-26      1-27         89-4       8-6  2-c 

Agricultural  pro- 
ducts   26-44  3'11     5'9°        74'6       8-6  16-6 

Manufactures    ...  6-90  6-41      5-06        37-6     34-9  27-5 

It  is  seen  then,  through  the  above  figures,  that  in  every 
one  of  the  groups  of  exports  except  the  first  the  British 
market  is  at  the  present  time  of  decidedly  greater  im- 
portance to  Canada  than  any  other.  The  exceptional 
position  of  the  United  States  as  regards  minerals  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  very  large  quantities  of  gold  quartz,, 
dust  and  nuggets  which  are  conveyed  from  the  Klondike. 
Close  on  20  million  dollars  worth  is  thus  sent  every  year 
to  the  United  States. 
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Turning  to  the  figures  relating  to  the  Australasian 
trade  we  find  that  we  have  first  to  deal  with  the 
difficulty  of  separating  the  intercolonial  trade  (i.e.  the 
trade  between  the  various  Australian  colonies)  from 
the  trade  with  the  British  possessions.  A  fair  idea  of 
the  progress  of  the  last  twenty  years  can  be  got,  how- 
ever, by  confining  our  examination  to  the  trade  of  the 
Australasian  colonies  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  all 
foreign  countries.  The  trade  with  British  possessions 
other  than  Australasian  colonies  is  comparatively 
small. 

Annual  Imports  into  the  Australasian  Colonies,  excluding  New  Zealand, 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions,  and  Foreign 
Countries  respectively  (in  million/'  sterling). 


Period*. 

United 
Kingdom. 

British 
Possessions. 

Foreign 
Countries. 

Total. 

1881-1885  . 

26  . 

22 

6  .. 

54 

i 886- i 890 

25  . 

27 

5  ■• 

57 

1891-1895 

19  *  . 

..  26 

7  •• 

52 

1S96-1900 

22 

..  31 

8  .. 

61 

1901-1902 

26  . 

3° 

12 

68 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  until  the 
last  two  years  shown  a  tendency  to  decline  steadily.  In 
1901  and  1902  there  was  an  upward  movement  of 
considerable  promise  which  has  not  been  maintained, 
however,  according  to  the  reports  just  to  hand,  in 
1903.  The  total  imports,  as  well  as  the  imports  from 
foreign  countries  alone,  have  increased  with  great  regu- 
larity and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  now  amount  to 
about  14  millions  sterling  per  annum  more  than  in  the 
period  1881-1885.  The  large  increase  in  the  imports 
from  foreign  countries  is  significant  and  confirms  the 
prevalent  belief  of  the  ravages  made  on  British  trade 
in  the  Southern  Continent  by  German  and  American 
firms.  The  exact  interpretation  of  the  figures  under  the 
head  of  "  British  Possessions  "  in  the  above  table  must 
be  left  to  the  next  article. 

The  export  trade  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  shows 
features  of  exactly  similar  kind.  This  is  seen  in  the 
figures  comprising  the  following  table  : 

Annual  Exports  from  the  Australasian  Colonies  (excluding  New 
Zealand)  to  various  destinations  (in  million  £  sterling). 


Periods. 

1881-1885 
1S86-1890 
1891-1895 
1 896- 1 900 
1901-1902 


United 
Kingdom. 

21 
20 

..  24 
..  25 

20 


British 
Possessions. 
22 
24 
26 

34 


Foreign 
Countries. 

3 
4 
7 

12 
11 


Total. 

46 
48 

57 
67 

65 


The  exports  from  Australasia  include  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wool,  the  amount  and  value  thus  available 
being  determined  largely  by  the  weather  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  successive  seasons.  It  is  known 
that  the  current  of  the  wool  trade  has  altered  largely 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  a  greater  and  grow- 
ing proportion,  which  was  formerly  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  re-exported  there,  is  now  shipped  direct 
to  the  Continent.  This  accounts  to  some  extent  for 
the  increase  in  exports  to  foreign  countries. 


Correction.—  The  attention  of  readers  is  drawn  to  the 
following  table  which  is  here  given  in  substitution  for 
the  first  table  in  the  last  article,  the  figures  in  the  last 
column  of  which  are  wrong: . 


Annual  Imports  into  Canada  (in  million  dollars) 
Periods. 


From  From 
United  Kingdom.    United  States. 


1881-1885 

I 886- i 890 
1891-1895 
1 896- 1 900 
1901-1903 


45 
42 
39 
35 
5o 


47 
47 
5i 
75 
117 


From  All 
Countries. 
I  IO 
108 
113 
138 
191 


THE  CITY. 


WHILST  prices  have  remained  fairly  steady  on  the 
whole  during  the  past  week  in  the  finer  securi- 
ties, there  has  not  been  very  much  doing  in  investment 
stocks  with  the  exception  of  Home  railways  for  which 
there  has  been  a  good  demand  both  in  the  prior  charges 
and  in  the  ordinary  stocks.  In  our  opinion  there  is 
every  probability  of  a  substantial  increase  in  capital 
values  of  our  Home  railway  securities  which,  in  many 
cases,  give  a  satisfactory  yield  having  regard  to  the 


nature  of  the  investment.  So  far  as  one  can  foresee 
the  steady  and  increasing  flow  of  gold  to  this  country 
is  likely  to  continue  and  with  an  assured  source  of 
constant  supply  of  the  metal  from  South  Africa  we 
should  have  cheaper  money  with  a  gradual  return  to 
3  to  3^  per  cent,  basis  of  yield  on  gilt-edged  securities 
as  against  the  3^  to  4  per  cent,  which  has  been  the 
standard  for  so  long. 

The  success  of  the  New  Zealand  issue  has  doubtless 
induced  the  colony  of  Natal  to  come  forward  with  a 
3^  per  cent,  loan  for  ^2,000,000  at  the  issue  price  of 
95.  The  present  3^  per  cent,  stands  at  about  965 
which  includes  about  four  months'  interest  making  the 
relative  price  ^95^  ;  but  the  new  loan  carries  a  full 
six  months'  interest  in  February  and  with  the  allow- 
ance for  rebates  the  net  price  works  out  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  quotation  for  the  current  loans  which 
have  been  sold  freely  in  anticipation  of  the  new  issue. 
The  colony  of  Natal  is  well  known  as  extremely  enter- 
prising and  its  affairs  are  conducted  by  shrewd  colonists 
— largely  comprised  of  Scotsmen  and  Yorkshiremen — 
who  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  every  nerve  must 
be  strained  to  retain  and  extend  trade  with  the  Trans- 
vaal :  the  loan  will  doubtless  meet  with  an  excellent 
reception  as  on  former  occasions. 

Among  the  more  speculative  markets  there  has  been 
a  disposition  to  take  profits  and  close  commitments 
before  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  American  rails  a 
sharp  break  took  place  on  the  heavy  slump  in  Amalga- 
mated Copper  stocks  which  has  been  attributed  to 
threats  of  litigation  in  connexion  with  certain  properties 
of  the  company  :  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that 
the  day  preceding  the  slump  several  firms  of  well- 
known  brokers  in  London  received  cable  advices  to 
buy  Amalgamated  :  however,  the  stock  is  not  dealt  in 
here  and  little  harm  resulted.  The  shares  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific  Railways  and  Steel  issues  chiefly 
suffered  and  on  Thursday  evening  the  scene  in  Throg- 
morton  Street  was  very  animated,  stocks  being  offered 
dollars  below  prices  ruling  a  few  minutes  previously 
and  as  sharply  rising  again. 

Among  mining  shares  there  has  not  been  much  buy- 
ing except  of  option  stock,  but,  although  the  public 
have  quite  reasonably  taken  a  profit,  there  has  been  no 
pressure  to  sell  and  the  tone  of  the  market  is  still 
excellent.  The  number  of  Chinese  on  the  Rand  is  now 
20,000  and  the  output  should  show  a  substantial  in- 
crease from  now  onward. 

The  issue  of  the  African  and  European  Investment 
Company  to  which  we  referred  last  week  was  a  distinct 
success — having  been  applied  for  about  three  times. 
The  firm  of  Lewis  and  Marks  has  now  promoted  so 
many  land  companies  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  halt 
will  soon  be  cried  in  this  direction  until  substantial 
proof  is  given  of  their  value  in  the  form  of  dividends  : 
creation  is  excellent  to  the  promoter  but  the  investor 
is  apt  to  become  dissatisfied  if  he  is  always  asked  to 
give  and  never  receives. 

VVe  notice  with  satisfaction  that  the  Standard  Bank 
of  South  Africa  is  again  giving  evidence  of  its  enter- 
prise by  the  establishment  of  a  branch  in  New  York. 
The  African  Banking  Corporation  has  been  directly 
represented  in  that  city  for  some  time  past,  but  the 
Standard  is  of  course  the  strongest  of  the  South  African 
banks  and  its  latest  departure  will  doubtless  tend  further 
to  develop  its  important  American  business. 


INSURANCE. 


ONE  of  the  best  of  British  Life  offices  is  the  Clerical 
Medical  and  General,  and  its  custom  of  holding  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  end  of  November  enables  its 
report  to  receive  an  amount  of  attention,  which  might 
not  be  possible  if  it  appeared  earlier  in  the  year  when 
so  many  other  insurance  accounts  are  published. 

The  report  is  well  worth  consideration  by  existing 
policy-holders  and  by  others  who  may  contemplate  Life 
assurance,  since  when  compared  with  the  provisions 
made  by  the  society  at  its  valuation  it  reveals  large 
sources  of  surplus  and  a  general  condition  of  prosperity 
and  security. 

The  society  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  provision 
for   meeting  its    liabilities   on  the    supposition  that 
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interest  would  be  earned  upon  its  funds  at  the  rate  of 
2^  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  yield  upon  the  funds  last 
year  was  nearly  3!  per  cent.,  and  the  recent  investments 
are  yielding  an  even  higher  return,  so  that  the  surplus 
from  this  source  is  considerable.  The  business  was 
conducted  at  the  moderate  cost  of  12 '8  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income,  while  the  provision  made  for  expenses 
is  about  18  per  cent.,  showing  a  further  contribution  to 
surplus  due  to  a  higher  rate  of  expenditure  being  pro- 
vided for  than  is  being  incurred. 

The  amount  of  the  new  business  has  been  much 
larger  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  than  it  was 
formerly,  and  the  present  report  shows  that  its  pro- 
gress was  well  maintained.  We  are  not  quite  sure  to 
what  cause  this  greater  progress  is  due.  It  may  be 
that  the  low  rates  of  premium  charged  by  the  Clerical 
Medical  for  non-participating  assurance  have  proved 
exceptionally  attractive,  or  it  may  be  that  the  business 
has  been  worked  with  greater  energy  ;  but  whatever 
the  cause  the  development  of  so  good  a  society  is  a 
matter  for  satisfaction.  The  without-profit  rates  of 
premium  are  exceptionally  low  and  they  are  such  that 
none  but  an  office  with  strong  reserves  could  quote 
them  with  safety. 

The  participating  policies  have  received  in  the  past, 
and  are  sure  to  receive  in  the  future,  large  bonus  addi- 
tions not  only  on  account  of  the  surplus  from  interest 
and  expenses,  but  because  of  the  favourable  mortality 
which  the  society  experiences.  In  this  connexion  the 
medical  members  of  the  Board  are  of  the  greatest  value 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  skilful  way  in  which 
policy-holders  are  rated  in  accordance  with  their  physical 
condition  has  contributed  much  to  both  the  success 
and  the  popularity  of  the  office.  The  society  has  long 
made  a  feature  of  assuring  invalid  lives  at  increased 
premiums,  but  the  system  of  bonus  distribution  is  so 
happily  contrived  that  a  policy-holder,  who,  for  reasons 
of  health,  was  called  upon  to  pay  a  higher  premium,  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  compensated  for  the  extra  amount 
charged  should  his  life  prove  better  than  was  expected 
and  his  policy  remain  in  force  for  a  long  time. 

In  reference  to  our  article  of  last  week  in  which  we 
said  that  after  the  absorption  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  the 
Westminster  would  remain  the  only  Mutual  Fire  in- 
surance office,  a  correspondent  has  called  our  attention 
to  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  Equitable  Insurance  Society. 
This  is  an  admirable  office,  founded  so  long  ago  as 
1802  and  transacting  a  good  class  of  business  on  a 
small  scale.  Up  to  the  present  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions has  been  limited  but  powers  are  now  being  sought 
for  removing  the  restrictions  which  prevent  it  effecting 
insurances  within  ten  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
This  and  other  changes  which  are  contemplated  seem 
quite  advisable  modifications  of  the  deeds  of  constitu- 
tion and  settlement,  which  have  been  in  force  for  a 
century.  The  business  is  worked  in  two  classes,  one 
consisting  of  members  who  receive  bonus  returns,  which 
we  believe  usually  amount  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
miums paid,  and  the  other  of  non-members  who  receive 
no  bonus  but  who  pay  a  lower  rate  of  premium.  So 
far  as  the  members  are  concerned  it  'is  in  a  sense  a 
Mutual  office,  but  as  it  has  a  share  capital  of  ^20,000, 
of  which  ^2,000  is  paid  up,  and  as  it  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  share  capital  to  the  nominal  amount  of 
^250,000  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  entirely 
Mutual  office  as  our  correspondent  suggests.  If,  for 
instance,  a  time  should  ever  come  when  some  other 
company,  with  a  mania  for  absorbing  smaller  offices, 
should  make  an  offer  to  buy  the  business  of  the  Essex 
and  Suffolk,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  amount 
paid  for  the  goodwill  would  belong  to  the  shareholders 
rather  than  to  the  policy-holders  of  the  society.  It 
does  however  present  many  of  the  advantages  of  a 
Mutual  office,  it  is  admirably  managed,  has  abundant 
funds  for  meeting  all  its  liabilities  and  presents  many 
attractions  to  those  who  reside  within  the  sphere  of 
its  operations. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  TRIAL  EIGHTS. 

T^HE  first  stage  of  the  preparation  for  the  next  Uni- 
J-     versify  Boat  Race  was  concluded  last  Saturday 
when  the  annual  Trial  Eights  races  took  place.  The 
Oxford  crews  rowed  as  usual  over  the  Moulsford  course, 


but  the  Cambridge  were  frozen  out  during  practice  and 
came  to  Putney  where  the  race  was  rowed  after  a  week's 
practice  over  a  portion  of  the  University  course. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  form  displayed  by  both 
University  crews  last  spring  was  considerably  below 
the  average.  The  race,  as  is  often  the  case  with  two 
inferior  crews,  was  closely  contested,  but  the  rowing 
was  bad.  Careful  observation  of  the  rowing  of  those 
i  resident  undergraduates  who  took  part  in  the  Henley 
]  Regatta  showed  that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of 
really  first-class  rowing  talent  at  either  University,  and 
in  these  circumstances  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  form  shown  on  Saturday  last  both  at 
Moulsford  and  at  Putney  was  a  great  deal  better  than 
had  been  anticipated. 

The  improvement  in  general  style  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  Oxford  crews.  There  were  no  indi- 
vidual oarsmen  of  outstanding  excellence,  but  the  two 
crews  were  better  together,  had  a  straighter  swing 
and  applied  their  strength  more  scientifically  than 
any  of  the  Oxford  Trial  Eights  of  the  last  five  or 
six  years.  This  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  president  Mr.  A.  K.  Graham 
and  those  who  have  assisted  him  in  coaching  the  crews. 
They  have  fully  realised  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
had  to  contend,  and  have  accordingly  taken  great  pains 
to  drill  the  men  into  shape  and  to  inculcate  into  their 
pupils  some  of  those  essential  principles  of  form  which 
have  been  sadly  neglected  in  recent  years.  The  mere 
fact,  however,  that  the  merits  of  the  Oxford  crews  were 
collective  rather  than  individual  will  render  the  task  of 
making  up  a  good  University  crew  all  the  more  difficult. 
In  those  years  in  which  the  poor  quality  of  the  Trial 
Eights  is  made  more  conspicuous  by  the  excellence  of 
two  or  three  individual  oarsmen,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  for  a  president  to  pick  out  men  to  fill  the  vacancies 
in  the  University  boat,  but  on  an  occasion  such  as  the 
present  the  selection  of  a  representative  crew  is  a  task 
involving  exceptional  care  and  anxiety.  The  greatest 
difficulty  at  Oxford  this  year  will  be  the  selection  of  a 
I  stroke.  Mr.  A.  K.  Graham  is  wise  in  his  determin- 
'  ation  not  to  occupy  that  position  again  if  he  can  avoid 
doing  so.  He  is  a  very  neat  oar  and  a  good  waterman, 
but  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of 
rowing  stroke  over  the  Putney  course.  Of  the  two 
!  Trial  Eight  strokes  Mr.  Graham  (of  Pembroke)  is 
the  better  oar  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  endued 
with  that  gift  of  "generalship"  which  is  neces- 
sary for  one  who  is  to  row  stroke  successfully  in 
a  close  race.  Mr.  Bucknall  has  shown  himself  at 
Eton  to  be  a  born  general  but  his  style  of  rowing 
;  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  He  is  extremely  short 
1  in  the  water  and  so  prevents  the  big  men  in  his  crew 
from  laying  out  their  strength  to  its  fullest  advantage. 
1  If  the  president  could  combine  the  form  of  the  one  with 
the  racing  powers  of  the  other  he  would  have  little  to 
complain  of.  None  of  the  heavier  men  appeared  to 
make  sufficient  use  of  their  legs.  Mr.  Jones,  who' 
rowed  in  the  Eton  Eight  at  Henley,  was  rather  a  dis- 
appointment and  did  not  stay  the  whole  course  in  the 
manner  that  was  expected  of  him.  Mr.  Gatehouse  the 
other  Eton  freshman  is  a  hard  but  ungainly  worker  ; 
his  somewhat  awkward  style  is  partly  attributable  to 
his  build  which  is  shorter  and  more  thick-set  than  that 
of  the  ideal  oarsman.  Mr.  Evans  rowed  better  than  he 
did  at  Henley  but  he  hardly  fulfils  the  promise  he  gave 
at  Putney  last  spring.  The  most  promising  man  in 
either  crew  was  Mr.  Howell  who  learned  his  rowing  as 
a  freshman  at  New  College  last  year. 

The  Cambridge  President  was  so  determined  to 
make  a  thorough  test  of  the  material  at  his  disposal 
that  with  one  exception  he  put  all  the  available  men, 
including  Old  Blues,  into  the  Trial  Eights.  He  even 
took  the  unusual  step  of  rowing  himself,  until  pre- 
vented by  an  attack  of  lumbago,  and  left  the  coaching 
in  the  able  hands  of  Messrs.  C.  W.  H.  Taylor  and 
F.  Escombe  who  were  fortunately  available  for  that 
purpose.  Although  the  Cambridge  crew  had  not  quite 
the  same  collective  merits  of  style  as  those  of  Oxford 
they  were  in  some  respects  superior  and  especially  so  in 
their  leg- work.  It  cannot  be  said  that  their  leg-work  was 
'good,  but  there  were  signs  that  they  had  been  trying 
with  some  degree  of  success  to  acquire  that  drive  from 
the  stretcher  which  must  be  apparent  before  a  crew 
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can  become  really  fast.  The  conspicuous  merit  of  the 
Cambridge  crew  last  year  was  a  uniform  thrust  with 
the  legs,  and  it  was  this  which  stood  them  in  good 
stead  in  the  race  and  brought  them  first  to  Mortlake 
in  spite  of  their  lack  of  swing  and  their  hurried 
recovery.  They  will  do  well  if  they  strive  to  retain 
this  leg  drive  and  combine  it  with  a  long  hard  swing 
back  and  a  steadier  swing  forward.  The  best  two 
men  were  undoubtedly  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Bruce 
who  rowed  at  Putney  last  year.  The  former  was  the 
best  man  in  point  of  form  in  last  year's  Cambridge 
crew  and  in  the  interval  he  has  filled  out  considerably. 
On  Saturday  last  he  was  certainly  in  a  class  by  him- 
self, better  than  any  of  the  other  men  rowing.  At 
Cambridge,  as  at  Oxford,  the  difficulty  will  be  to  find 
a  satisfactory  stroke  for  the  University  crew.  Mr. 
Sanger,  the  president,  may  eventually  occupy  that 
thwart.  He  is  a  neat  but  somewhat  ineffective  oar, 
and  although  he  has  done  well  as  stroke  of  college 
crews,  he  hardly  strikes  one  as  having  sufficient  initia- 
tive or  determination  in  his  rowing  to  set  the  work  for 
a  University  crew.  If  Mr.  P.  H.  Thomas  can  be  per- 
suaded to  come  up  and  take  an  oar  it  will  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  to  the  Cambridge  crew, 
but  it  is  at  present  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  able 
to  do  so. 

The  prospects  of  the  two  Universities  for  next 
spring  are  very  even,  and  should  the  two  presidents 
make  the  best  of  their  material  and  come  through  the 
difficulties  of  training  we  ought  to  see  a  race  as  inte- 
resting as  that  of  last  year,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
competitors  should  be  well  up  to  the  average  of 
University  crews. 


LEAR  IN  PARIS. 

'T'O  hear  in  its  integrity  any  of  Shakespeare's  plays — 
-L  and  above  all,  "the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
dramatic  art  existing  in  the  world  ",  as  Shelley,  over- 
looking even  "CEdipus  Tyrannus",  calls  "King  Lear" — 
is  a  dream  which  all  Shakespeare's  lovers  and  admirers 
must  have  dreamt :  Antoine's  great  merit  is  to  have 
been  the  first  to  prove  that  the  dream  is  after  all  not 
so  difficult  to  realise,  without  discarding  the  many  re- 
sources of  modern  scenery,  and  resorting  pedantically 
to  the  childish  and  primitive  means  of  the  Elizabethan 
stage. 

But  since  he  has  thus  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
an  integral  rendering,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pro- 
mises on  the  playbill,  which  reproduce  literally  the  title- 
page  of  the  First  Quarto,  have  not  been  more  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  that  instead  of  the  piece  "  comme  elle 
fut  jouee  devant  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  a  Whitehall,  le  soir 
de  la  Saint-Etienne,  pendant  les  fetes  de  Noel,  par  les 
serviteurs  de  Sa  Majesty,  jouant  habituellement  au 
theatre  du  Globe,  sur  le  Bank-Side  ",  we  have  only  had 
a  rather  abridged,  and,  in  one  place,  a  somewhat  tin- 
kered version.  If  it  were  not  for  these  alterations,  we 
should  have  nothing  but  praise  for  what  may  be  justly 
called  the  finest  Shakespearean  performance  which  Paris 
ever  witnessed.  The  like  of  it  has  never  been  seen  on 
any  English  stage. 

The  preposterous  division  into  five  acts  has  been 
■done  away  with,  and  the  scenes  follow  one  another 
in_  quick  succession,  with  only  two  pauses  of  fifteen 
minutes,  one  after  scene  xi.,  the  other  after  scene  xvii. 
This  is  managed  by  way  of  a  huge  curtain  that  forms,  ! 
when  closed,  the  background  of  a  proscenium  on  which 
the  actors  move  during  the  less  important  scenes.  For 
those  scenes  which  require  a  more  elaborate  scenery  it  • 
is  drawn  back— the  idea  being  borrowed  from  Ritter  j 
von  Possart,  director  of  the  Royal  Theatres  at  Munich. 
The  whole  is  contrived  with  that  consummate  art  of 
stage  management  for  which  Antoine  is  famous,  so  that 
the  opening  or  closing  of  the  curtain  appears  nowhere 
out  of  place  and   never  interferes  with  the  acting. 
Pierre  Loti  and  Emile  Vedel's  admirable  translation  i 
is  divided— in  the  book— into  twenty-four  scenes,  two 
or  three  of  which  are  subdivided  for  stage  purposes, 
so  as  to  bring  the  number,  as  given  by  the  play-bill, 
to  twenty-eight,   or  two  more  than  in  the  English 
ttext.     They  do  not  always  strictly  correspond  with  I 


the  original  divisions,  on  account  of  the  proscenium 
I  arrangement — and  of  an  unfortunate  transposition  of 
scenes. 

The  great  opening  scene  begins  and  ends  on  the  pro- 
scenium, and  the  conversation  between  Kent,  Gloucester 
and    Edmund   at   the   beginning  — ■  and    the  parting 
dialogue  between   Goneril   and    Regan — takes  place 
with  the  back  curtain  closed.    When  the  two  sisters 
leave  the  stage,  the  curtain  reopens  and  discloses  the 
interior  of  Gloucester  Castle,  for  the  scene  in  which 
Edmund  lays  the  foundations  of  his  dark  plot  against 
Edgar.    After  Edmund's  exit,  the  proscenium  is  used 
again  during  Goneril  and  Oswald's  dialogue  in  Albany's 
palace — to  allow  the  main  scenery  being  changed  from 
Gloucester's   castle   into   a   hall  in  Albany's  palace. 
Scene  v.  (vii.  on  the  play-bill)  between  Lear,  Kent  and 
Fool   is   also   played   on   the   proscenium.      So  far 
Shakespeare's  plan  is  followed  most  closely,  and  with- 
out any  material  changes  in  the  text,  only  a  few  lines 
being  left  out  every  now  and  then  for  conciseness'  sake. 
The  suppression  of  the  first  twenty  lines  of  the  next 
scene  (Act  II.  scene  i.  of  the  English  editions),  and 
the  transposition  of  the  remaining  portion,  after  many 
mutilations,  to  a  later  part  of  the   play,  constitute 
1  unluckily  a  serious  deflection  from  the  original  plan, 
for  which    no  justification  can    be   found,    and  this 
impairs  materially  the  clear  and  logical  growth  and 
the    progressive    development    of    the   twin  plots, 
i  Shakespeare's     dramatic    schemes     are     not  mere 
haphazard   medleys,  the  component   parts  of  which 
can  be  interchanged  at  will  ;    they  resemble  stately 
J  buildings,  in   which  every    architectonic    limb  holds 
its   proper    place,    from    which    it    cannot   be  dis- 
turbed   without    destroying     the    harmony   of  the 
whole  :  and  what  would  one  say  of  the  displacement 
of  a  single  column  in  a  Greek  Doric  temple,  or  of  a 
pillar  in  a  Gothic  cathedral?    In  the  genuine  "King 
Lear  ",  the  necessary  plot  of  Edgar's  misfortunes  and 
Edmund's  treachery  is  most  artistically  interwoven  with 
the  main  story,  till  both  mix  into  one  for  the  final 
catastrophe.    The  supreme  art  of  the  poet  consists  in 
I  never  letting  us  lose  sight  of  the  accessory  plot.  It 
[  always  runs  parallel  with  the  main  one,  and  in  the 
unfolding  of  it  constantly  plays  an  important  and  even 
essential    part.      Thus,   in    the   same   way   as  the 
scene   between   Gloucester    and   his    two   sons  im- 
mediately  follows   the    opening   one   between  Lear 
and   his   daughters — of  which  it  forms  the  counter- 
part— so,  after   the  quarrel  between   the    King  and 
Goneril,  the  poet  shows  us  at  once  the  next  step  of 
Edmund's  treachery,  ending  with  Edgar's  flight.  By 
taking  this  last  scene  out  of  its  original  place  the 
French  interpreters  only  succeed  in  checking  the  interest 
which  had  begun  to  culminate  in  the  two  brothers,  who 
do  not  reappear  till  after  the  final  estrangement  between 
the  King  and  his  daughters,  and  immediately  before 
Lear's  mad  rambling  on  the  heath.    As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  first  transposition  the  short  monologue 
of  Edgar  when  he  appears  in  the  wood  as  poor  Tom  of 
Bedlam,  has  had  to  be  postponed  also,  and  forms  now 
the  beginning  of  the  scene  on  the  heath.    It  is  neces- 
sary to  insist  on  the  great  mistake  which  these  altera- 
tions involve,  as  they  are  the  main  cause  of  the  criticism 
which  several  of  the  most  qualified  among  French 
theatrical    reporters    and    reviewers — not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  original — have  bestowed  on  the  appa- 
rent irrelevancy  in  Edgar's  part.   Their  remarks  are  to 
a  certain  extent  justified,  as  far  as  Antoine's  version  is 
concerned.   They  do  not  touch  the  poet,  who  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  his  translator's  and  interpreters' 
faults. 

The  second  act  is  happily  the  only  portion  which  has 
thus  been  partially  tampered  with,  and  from  scene  xii. 
(being  the  first  of  Act  III.),  till  the  last,  Shakespeare's 
plan  is  again  strictly  adhered  to,  the  proscenium  alter- 
nating with  the  more  elaborate  pieces  of  scenery. 
From  beginning  till  end,  the  scenery  is  most  artistic, 
and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  grand  drama  ;  in  many 
cases  it  is  truly  magnificent  :  nothing  finer,  nothing- 
more  impressive  in  its  noble  simplicity  could  be 
imagined  than  "  Before  Gloucester  Castle  "  (scene  ix.), 
"The  Heath  "  (scene  xii.),  and  above  all  "  Fields  near 
Dover"  (scene  xxiv.),  a  splendid  reproduction  of. 
Shakespeare's  Cliff  as  seen  from  the  top. 
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The  translation,  as  far  as  the  French  is  concerned,  is 
exceedingly  fine,  and  renders  tolerably  well  the  spirit  if 
not  the  letter  of  the  English  original.  The  text  has 
been  condensed  a  great  deal,  very  often  without  much 
discrimination.  Not  a  single  line,  however,  has  been 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  cant,  and  all  the  passages  and 
expressions  which  are  left  out  on  the  English  stage  as 
offensive  to  modern  ears,  have  been  boldly  maintained 
and  faithfully  translated — to  the  great  advantage  of 
artistic  sincerity  and  literary  truth. 

The  "putting  up"  is  perfection  itself,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected at  Antoine's  :  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry 
the  realism  of  tragic  horror  further  than  is  done  in  the 
scene  where  Regan  plucks  out  Gloucester's  eyes, — and 
the  challenge-fight  at  the  end,  between  Edgar  and 
Edmund,  is  a  masterpiece  in  the  art  of  fencing  which 
no  professional  or  amateur  swordsman  could  surpass. 
The  stage-music  composed  by  Edmond  Hissa  is  imagi- 
native, and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  surroundings. 
But  what  puts  Antoine's  "King  Lear"  in  a  rank  by 
itself  is  the  true  and  unsophisticated  Shakespearean 
spirit  which  pervades  in  every  detail  the  whole  per- 
formance, and  makes  it  for  most  people  here  in 
Paris,  who  only  know  Shakespeare  through  books 
and  imperfect  translations  or  through  adulterated 
and  falsified  theatrical  productions,  a  real  revela- 
tion of  the  ever-living — and  eternally  young — genius 
of  the  poet  :  one  step  further  and  the  ideal  will  be 
reached. 

The  ensemble  of  the  acting  is  beyond  praise  ;  no 
"  stars  ",  whose  sole  preoccupation  is  their  own  per- 
sonality ;  nothing  but  accomplished  and  conscientious 
artists,  who  play  with  all  their  heart  and  all  their  soul, 
and  fraternally  support  each  other  in  the  common  aim 
of  interpreting  for  the  public  the  sublimity  which  they 
have  now  first  learnt  to  feel  and  understand  thoroughly 
themselves.  They  may  be  justly  proud  of  the  triumphant 
result  which  they  have  obtained  in  making  the  Parisian 
public  enthusiastically  greet  and  cheer  Shakespeare's 
genuine  "  King  Lear",  as  Shakespeare  himself  intended 
it  to  be  played,  extricated  from  all  the  parasitical 
growths  and  stage  conventionalities  which  centuries 
had  accumulated  around  it. 

A.  VAN  Branteghem. 


THE  BLACKBIRD'S  SPADE. 

IT  is  certainly  the  case,  I  think,  that  the  blackbird 
has  much  more  the  habit  of  digging  than  has  either 
the  song-thrush,  with  which  I  am  accustomed  to  couple 
him,  or  any  other  of  the  half-dozen  species  or  so  that 
represent  the  family  in  England.  In  winter,  the  four 
commoner  kinds — blackbird,  thrush,  mistle-thrush,  and 
fieldfare — may,  at  any  time,  be  seen  feeding  together 
over  the  cultivated  land,  and  it  is  then  very  noticeable 
that  whilst  the  latter  three  hop  boldly  about,  scanning 
the  surface  with  a  wary  eye,  the  blackbirds  are  con- 
stantly on  their  breasts,  searching  into,  tugging  at  and 
throwing  about  the  refuse  drift  of  the  harrow,  which 
lies  in  long  tidal-looking  lines,  like  seaweed  thrown  up 
on  the  beach.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  loose  and 
yielding  that  they  do  not,  as  it  were,  burrow  into,  so 
that  the  prone  attitude,  proper  to  this  class  of  activity, 
is  now  almost  more  habitual  with  them  than  the  up- 
right one,  natural  though  that  be.  It  is  in  woods, 
however,  or  under  hedges,  where  the  ground  is  softer, 
that  the  blackbird  can  be  seen  digging  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  object,  in  this  case,  is  not  merely  to 
find  something  amongst  the  debris  of  fallen  leaves  with 
which  the  dank  earth  is  covered,  nor  is  the  bird  satis- 
fied with  a  mere,  general  probing  of  the  soil  beneath 
them.  Despising  such  little  matters,  it  sets  to  work, 
systematically,  to  make  a  regular  pit,  and  toils  away  at 
it  with  the  greatest  vigour.  Sticks,  leaves,  &c,  are 
seized,  one  after  another,  and  flung  aside — sometimes 
in  the  curious  frenzied  manner  of  which  I  have  spoken 
— till,  a  space  having  been  cleared,  the  earth  is  rapidly 
shovelled  away  with  the  bill,  which  is  used  both  as  pick 
and  spade,  as  well  as  in  the  way  more  native  to  it. 
Every  now  and  then  the  bird  stops  to  pick  up  some- 
thing which  it  swallows,  and  at  length,  having  gone 
deep  enough,  flies  away,  to  recommence  operations 
elsewhere.    On  walking,  then,  to  the  place  where  it 


has  been  digging,  one  will  find  quite  a  considerable- 
little  pit,  neat  and  round,  and  from  the  bottom  of  this — 
if  the  bird  has  been  disturbed,  and  fled  hastily — one  may 
take  a  woodlouse,  a  beetle  or  a  tiny  snail — creatures 
that,  no  doubt,  had  all  been  hibernating.    Here,  then, 
we  have  a  part  of  the  blackbird's  regular  diet  during 
the  winter  months.    It  is  not  restricted  to  what  it  may 
find  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  searches,  also, 
beneath  it,  and  in  this,  as  I  have  said,  I  believe  that  it 
stands  alone  amongst  the  little  constellation  of  attrac- 
tive birds  in  which  it  shines  as  a  "  bright  particular 
star".    I  believe,  too,  that  a  habit  like  this  may  well 
save  a  bird  from  starvation,  for  there  are  few  days, 
with  us  when  the  earth  is  so  frost-bound  as  not  to  be 
penetrable  somewhere.    Thus  on  the  very  same  day 
that  I  have  watched  a  blackbird  digging  and  feeding 
in  the  way  I  have  described,  1  have  also  seen  a  field- 
fare starving  by  the  roadside.    Made  tame  by  hunger 
this  shy  man-shunning  species  had  flown  there,  to  the 
bank  of  the  hedge  on  one  side,  from  which  the  snow 
had  partially  melted,  and  having  walked  for  some  way 
down  this,  searching  hopelessly,  it  flew  across  the  road 
to  the  opposite  bank,  then,  in  due  time,  back  again, 
and  so  on  from  bank  to  bank.    It  would  have  been 
!  glad,  poor  bird,  of  the  smallest  thing,  but  did  not 
1  seem  to  get  it,  and  never  once  thought  of  digging  for 
it.    Yet  for  it,  as  for  the  blackbird,  the  earth  must  have 
held  something,  and  it  is  just  in  these  hedge-banks  and 
ditches  that  the  latter  often  digs  con  amore.    I  have 
seen  it  on  just  such  a  cold,  wintry  day,  go  down  one, 
making  hole  after  hole,  and  after  it,  at  some  little 
distance,  I  have  seen  the  little  hedgesparrow  steal  like 
a  quiet  brown  shadow,  and  look  into  each  hole  it  had 
dug.    Here,  now,  was  an  interesting  thing,  a  case  of 
i  commensalism,  before   undreamt  of,  swimming,  like 
I  "  some  new  planet ",  into  my  ken  :  the  blackbird— like 
,  the  lion  with  his  jackal — regularly  attended  by  a  humble 
satellite,  the  hedgesparrow,  thankful  for  whatever  he 
might  find  left  in  the  pits  that  he  was  himself  either  too 
weak  or  too  lazy  to  make.    But  alas,  alas  !    How  diffi- 
cult it  is  in  field  natural  history  to  get  beyond  an  in- 
cident, and  establish  a  law  !    After  this  I  watched  and 
watched  the  blackbird,  as  he  dug,  dogging  his  footsteps, 
myself,  almost  in  the  same  way  that  I  wished  and  ex- 
pected to  see  the  hedgesparrow  doing  ;  but  only  on  two 
other  occasions,  and  these  more  doubtful  ones,  was  the 
wish  gratified.  Still  there  were  these  two — making  three 
in  all — and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  not  impossible  that 
the  connexion  I  speak  of  is  in  course  of  establishing 
itself.    It  is  more  likely,  I  think,  and  personally  I  have 
seen  better  evidence  of  it,  than  of  a  similar  link — or  a 
link  of  some  sort — between  the  blackbird  and  pheasant. 
What  this  last  is  supposed  to  be  I  do  not  know,  and" 
until  some  more  enlightened  course  is  hit  upon  than 
that  of  shooting  them  both  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
likely  to  remain  in  ignorance  concerning  it.     "The  two 
have  been  shot  together."    That  statement — made  as 
though  it  were  of  the  greatest  scientific  interest  and, 
the  shooter  an  ornithological  Hubert — I  have  certainly 
read  somewhere,  but  as  I  have  often  seen  pheasants 
feeding  amongst  birds  quite  unrelated  to  them,  and  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  particular  reason  in  nature  to  pre- 
vent this  occurring,  something,  in  my  opinion,  wants, 
adding  to  it,  to  make  it  of  the  smallest  importance.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  surprising  thing  if,  once  in  a  while, 
some  poor  blackbird  or  thrush  did  not  go  up  with  a, 
pheasant,  and  be  shot  accordingly.    Mere  proximity  in 
bird-life  is  of  no  significance.    If  it  were,  I  might  have 
brought  forward  some  very  interesting  cases  of  com- 
mensalism indeed,  as,  for  instance,  the  chaffinch  and 
dabchick,  which  I  have  seen  almost  cheek  by  jowl. 
But  it  meant  nothing,  so  let  those  who  would  estab- 
lish some  intimacy  either  between  the  blackbird  and 
pheasant,  or  any  other  two  birds,  watch,  and  not  shoot, 
them. 

The  thrush  and  blackbird  have,  I  believe,  been 
known  to  pair,  but  as  to  the  details  of  the  courtship,, 
which  of  the  two  it  was  that  took  the  initiative,  how  it 
answered  and  what  came  of  it,  all  this  would  seem  to 
be  hidden  in  obscurity— at  least  I  have  never  read  any 
account  of  it.  I  should  think,  myself,  that  the  thrush 
would  be  the  wooer,  he  being  the  bolder  and  bluffer 
bird  in  matters  of  gallantry — at  least  I  think  so.  In. 
courting  he  thrusts  forward'  his  head,  swells  and  ruffles. 
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the  feathers  of  his  throat,  slightly  extends  and  loosely 
moves  his  wings,  fans  his  tail,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
arches  it . downwards:  In  this  position,  and  craned  a 
little  forward  on  his  legs,  he  looks  at,  and,  so  to  speak, 
makes  an  impression  upon  the  female  ;  then,  thunder- 
struck that  she  does  not  seem  more  dazzled,  flies  vio- 
lently at  her.  She  flees,  and  he  pursues  her  indignantly 
about,  calling  out  all  the  while — if  looks  mean  any- 
thing— "Love  me!  Love  me  then!  Love  me!" — 
which  in  time,  no  doubt,  she  will  do,  and  so,  we  may 
surmise,  would  the  blackbird. 

He  pays  court  more  delicately,  and  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  my  observations — or  suspicions — is  accustomed 
to  be  not  only  wooed  but  even  fought  for  by  the 
female  bird,  who  would  therefore,  perhaps,  the  better 
appreciate  the  rough  gallantry  of  the  thrush.  But  who 
could  have  expected  this  trait  in  the  hen  blackbird,  in 
whose  nature,  as  a  rule,  there  is — or  there  seems  to 
be — a  pretty,  sweet  shyness — almost  a  maiden  bashful- 
ness — which  is  very  winning.  She  will  steal  softly  out 
on  to  the  turf  bank,  beyond  the  low  fir-hedge,  bounding 
a  spruce  and  larch  plantation,  and  then,  on  seeing  you, 
far  off  upon  the  road,  turn  and  creep  back  again.  This 
is  one  of  her  happiest  touches.  What  would  any  wood 
or  plantation  be  without  "  this  sweet  sight  "  sometimes 
— the  still  appearance  and  shy  retirement  of  the  black- 
bird, that  rustic  beauty  ? 

"  Such  a  rural  queen 
All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen." 

Edmund  Selous. 


"EAGER  HEART." 

T  HAVE  often  lamented  that  in  England  it  is  held  to 
be  an  act  of  irreverence  for  an  ordinary  dramatist 
to  dare  to  work  on  a  Biblical  theme,  or  on  a  theme  in 
which  there  is  any  "  sacred  "  element.  If  the  writers 
of  books  in  prose  or  poetry,  or  the  painters  of  pictures, 
had  laboured  under  this  restriction,  how  much  of  what 
is  valuable  in  art  would  have  been  lost  to  us  !  It  is 
inconceivable  that  writers  or  painters,  in  any  land,  or  in 
any  age,  could  have  been  laid  under  any  such  restriction. 
Yet,  as  even  I  must  confess,  it  does  not  seem  unnatural 
or  indefensible  that  the  modern  British  dramatist, 
working  for  the  modern  British  theatre,  should  be 
forbidden  to  handle  sacred  themes.  Drama  itself  is  as 
respectable  an  art-form  as  any  other.  The  theatre  itself 
is  not  essentially  ignoble,  not  essentially  unfit  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  highest  themes.  But,  unfortunately,  in 
modern  England  the  theatre  has  become  a  place  of  dubious 
repute,  with  which  it  is  hard  to  associate  aught  but 
what  is  tawdry  and  cheap  and  foolish.  Men  who  have 
the  capacity  for  thought  do  not  write  plays  nowadays 
in  England  :  they  write  books.  If  a  thinker  chances  to 
express  himself  through  the  dramatic  form,  either  his 
play  is  not  acted  at  all,  or  it  is  acted  on  the  sly,  and  is 
a  quiet  failure.  Broadly  speaking,  the  modern  English 
theatre  is  given  over  to  musical  comedy,  or  to  plays 
which  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  musical 
comedy  except  the  absence  of  music.  In  these  circum- 
stances how  could  we  expect  a  theatre  to  be  adjudged  a 
fit  and  proper  place  for  the  presentation  of  anything 
howsoever  remotely  connected  with  religion  ?  Let  the 
modern  British  drama  purge  itself,  and  become  a 
necessary  study  (instead  of  continuing  to  be  an 
unnecessary  laughing  stock)  for  intelligent  persons. 
That  done,  there  will  be  no  jarring  incongruity  in 
the  idea  of  seeing  a  sacred  theme  presented  in  a 
theatre.  "That  done"?  That  won't  be  done,  at 
any  rate  in  our  time.  And  so,  whenever  a  sacred 
theme  happens  to  be  treated  through  dramatic  or 
quasi-dramatic  form,  we  shall  prefer  to  see  the  result 
in  some  place  that  is  not  a  theatre.  The  revival  of 
that  fine  mystery  play,  "  Everyman  ",  was  extremely 
impressive  to  me  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Charter- 
house. At  the  Coronet  Theatre  it  jarred  on  me  ; 
and  would  h  ave  jarred  even  if  the  producers  had 
not  gone  out  of  their  way  to  vulgarise  it  with  all 
manner  of  tawdry  effects.  I  fancy  that  Miss  A.  M. 
Buckton's  mystery  play,  "Eager  Heart",  will  be  pre- 
sented often,  from  time  to  time.  It  has  a  deserving 
vitality.    But  I  hope  it  will  not  find  its  wav  into  a 


theatre.  Such  places  as  the  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
where  it  was  presented  last  Wednesday,  are  its  proper 
venue. 

Such  places  suit  such  plays  as  "  Eager  Heart",  not 
merely  because  they  have  not  been  degraded  in  use, 
but  also  by  reason  of  their  antiquity.  Such  plays  as 
"  Eager  Heart "  are  written,  necessarily,  with  an  archa- 
istic  impulse.  They  are  attempts  to  revive  a  form  that 
is  past.  No  lady  or  gentleman,  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, could  sit  down  and  spontaneously  write  a  mystery 
play,  with  a  prologue  to  be  spoken  by  a  prolocutor 
attired  in  the  present  fashion  of  evening  dress.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  throw-back — a  wistful  effort  to  trans- 
port us  back  through  time,  to  cast  such  spells  about  us 
that  we  shall  become,  for  an  hour  or  so,  even  as  we 
might  have  been  had  we  lived  in  this  world  some  six 
centuries  ago.  Be  the  writer  never  so  cunning,  and  we 
never  so  anxious  to  submit  ourselves,  the  mystery  play 
must  be  enacted  in  an  antique  place.  Else  can  there 
be  no  aesthetic  thrill  for  us,  nor  any  sharpness  in 
that  spiritual  lesson  which  is  of  the  essence  of  such 
plays. 

Simplicity — simplicity  secured  through  elaborate  art 
— is  the  one  possible  manner  in  which  to  write  such 
plays.  Miss  Buckton  has  not  strayed  from  this 
manner.  Both  in  the  development  of  her  scheme,  and 
in  the  actual  writing  of  the  verse,  she  has  kept  the 
proper  ideal  before  her.  The  story  is  conventional — ■ 
obvious,  if  you  will.  But  in  a  play  of  this  kind  it  were 
wrong  that  the  story  should  be  otherwise.  The  action 
of  the  play  is  based  on  the  idea  that  always,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  Mary,  with  her  Child,  and  with 
Joseph,  wanders  over  the  earth,  mindful  of  that  night 
when  there  was  but  a  manger  for  cradle.  The  rich 
and  the  poor  keep  watch,  if  perchance  these  sacred 
beings  shall  pass  near  to  them.  They  leave  their 
doors  open  to  the  night,  hoping  that  Mary  will  enter  in. 
Bread  and  wine  are  ready,  and  a  couch,  in  every  house- 
hold, however  poor.  We  see  Eager  Heart  in  her 
cottage,  listening  and  wondering. 

"  No  jewelled  hall 
This  quiet  stall, 

But  thatched  with  simple  wit  : 
No  monarch  rare 
Has  sojourned  here, 

But  love  has  lived  in  it." 

Eager  Heart  has  fasted,  that  there  may  be  bread  and 
[  wine  ;  and  the  couch  is  spread.  While  she  muses,  her 
sisters,  Eager  Fame  and  Eager  Sense,  come  to  visit  her. 
They  laugh  her  poor  hope  to  scorn.  Eager  Fame  bids- 
her  come  away. 

"  Up  to  the  terrace  of  the  capitol, 

Where  famous  deeds  are  done,  and  tapestries 
Blazon  the  walls  with  tales  of  heroes  dead. 
There  Fame,  her  golden  trumpet  at  her  mouth, 
Governs  the  winds  that  sweep  the  echoing  world  "  ;. 

and  thither,  this  night,  will  "  the  royal  child"  be  surely 
brought.  Eager  Sense  mocks  at  the  coarse  bread  and 
the  unsweetened  wine  which  Eager  Heart  has  set  forth. 
To  the  orange-groves,  yonder,  where  the  splendid 
banquet  is  gleaming,  will  the  august  visitors  presently 
make  their  way.  Yet,  somehow,  Eager  Heart  prefers 
to  wait  in  her  cottage.  Presently  she  hears  a  faint 
sound  of  singing.  She  comes  to  her  door  to  listen. 
There  is  no  sound.  But,  as  she  stands  at  her  door,  two 
ragged  wayfarers,  a  man  and  a  woman,  come  slowly 
along  the  road.  The  woman  holds  a  little  baby  in  her 
arms.  She  and  the  man  beg  Eager  Heart  to  give  them 
food  and  a  resting-place.  Eager  Heart  tells  themthatsucb 
good  things  as  she  has  were  being  kept  for  the  coming 
of  a  King.  Still  the  two  wayfarers  beg  her  not  to  turn 
them  away.  Eager  Heart  hesitates,  relents,  throws  wide 
her  doors,  and  lets  the  wayfarers  in.  Again  she  hears  the 
distant  sound  as  of  angels  singing.  If  she  hasten, 
she  may  yet  see  the  King  pass  by.  She  hastens  forth 
to  the  plains.  On  the  plains,  the  shepherds  are  talk- 
ing together  of  their  poverty,  and  of  the  cruelty  of  all 
the  world.  One  of  them,  a  very  old  man,  sits  in 
silence.  They  pause  suddenly  in  their  talk.  An  un- 
earthly music  surrounds  them.     They  rouse  the  old 
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man  from  his  lethargy,  asking  him  if  he  heard  the 
music.  The  old  man  answers  that  he  has  heard  it  all 
through  the  night.  The  shepherds  will  follow  whither 
the  music  calls  them,  to  hail  the  King  upon  His  way. 
"  He  has  passed  already",  murmurs  the  old  man.  "  I 
saw  His  face,  and  my  soul  blessed  Him  even  as  He 
went."  Maybe,  the  shepherds  will  yet  see  him.  The 
night  is  dark  ;  but  Eager  Heart  has  a  little  lamp,  and 
they  will  find  their  way.  When  they  are  gone,  the 
music  swells  loudlier  forth,  and  a  host  of  singing 
angels  is  visible  through  the  night.  The  old  shepherd 
lifts  his  arms  to  them,  and  dies.  Three  Kings  find 
him  lying  there.  They  are  wandering  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  that  King  who  is  mightier  than  they.  The 
music  has  died  away  ;  but  they  will  guide  themselves 
by  that  strange  star  which  is  moving  across  the  sky. 
They  come  at  length  to  the  door  of  Eager  Heart's 
cottage.  Outside  that  closed  door  Eager  Heart  herself 
and  the  shepherds  are  standing.  They  have  lost  nearly 
all  hope  of  their  quest  now.  Seeing  the  three  Kings, 
Eager  Heart  timidly  begs  that  they  will  suffer  her  and 
the  shepherds  to  follow  them  in  their  quest.  One  of 
the  Kings  points  upward  to  the  strange  star.  It  has 
ceased  to  move  across  the  sky.  It  rests  in  the  sky 
now,  above  the  cottage.  Hither,  to  this  cottage,  the 
royal  Child  is  come.  Eager  Heart,  scarcely  believing, 
creeps  up  to  the  door,  and  opens  it.  And  there,  in  that 
lowly  room,  are  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  royal 
Child.  Eager  Heart  falls  to  knees,  and  hides  her  face 
in  her  hands  ;  and  the  Kings  and  the  shepherds,  one 
by  one,  enter  in  at  the  door,  and  do  homage  .  .  .  There, 
so  soon  as  the  epilogue  has  been  spoken,  the  play  ought 
to  end.  The  introduction  of  Eager  Sense  and  Eager 
Fame,  and  the  public  shaming  of  them,  is  aesthetically 
an  anti-climax,  and  is  quite  superfluous  from  a  moral 
point  of  view.  Miss  Buckton,  in  her  arrangement  of 
scenes,  and  in  the  quality  of  her  dialogue,  shows  so 
much  quiet  sense  of  drama  that  I  wonder  very  much 
that  she  missed  the  so  obviously  right  moment  at  which 
to  cease.  I  hope  she  will  be  persuaded  to  eliminate 
the  final  scene.  Future  performances  would  gain  much  ! 
by  that  loss. 

As  in  the  writing  of  a  mystery  play,  so  in  the  mount- 
ing of  it,  and  in  the  acting  of  it,  a  cunning  simplicity  is 
prime  requisite.  Eager  Heart's  cottage  is  furnished 
simply,  but  with  a  slight  lack  of  cunning  in  some 
respects.  Her  table,  and  her  chair,  ought  not  to  be  so 
glaringly  such  as  would  be  found  in  the  sitting-room  of 
any  High  Church  curate.  Nor  ought  "the  flask  and 
the  cup  of  wine  "  which  she  has  prepared  be  a  decanter 
and  a  tumbler  of  the  most  fashionable  modern  pattern. 
Also,  some  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  cast- 
ing of  human  shadows  against  the  background  of 
starlit  sky.  In  the  production  of  a  play  of  this  kind 
there  should  be  more  than  ever  strict  precautions 
against  things  likely  to  stir  a  sense  of  humour.  In  the 
acting,  I  am  glad  to  say,  there  was  nothing  ridiculous. 
The  performers  behaved  quite  simply,  and  were  there- 
fore quite  dignified,  even  though  in  few  of  them  was 
simplicity  conjoined  with  cunning.  Eager  Heart  her- 
self had  the  requisite  conjunction  ;  and  on  her  almost 
everything  depended.  Max  Beerbohm. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LORD  HARDWICKE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  leading  article  of  3  December  expresses 
so  admirably  the  feelings  which  Lord  Hardwicke  in- 
spired in  those  who  worked  with  him  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  regret  felt  for  him  by 
his  official  colleagues  and  subordinates.  But  since  it  is 
true  that,  as  you  say,  "the  public  had  no  means  of 
knowing  his  best  work  ",  perhaps  you  will  allow  one 
who  had  close  knowledge  of  part  of  his  official  career 
to  mention  some  matters  of  which  the  world  at  large 
could  not  be  aware. 

The  Parliamentary  Under-Secretaryship  at  the  India 
Office  does  not,  as  a  rule,  bring  its  occupant,  especially 
when  he  is  in  the  House  of  Lords,  prominently  before 


the  public,  but  it  affords  great  opportunities  to  an 
energetic  man  of  influencing  the  detailed  work  of  prac- 
tical administration.  Lord  Hardwicke  made  a  very  dis- 
tinct impression  on  the  most  important  department  of 
Indian  public  works — the  department  responsible  for 
the  management  and  control  of  the  railways  of  India. 
To  this  work — highly  technical  and  somewhat  uninvit- 
ing to  the  average  Minister — he  brought  a  keen  intelli- 
gence and  a  sound  knowledge  of  finance  which  were 
invaluable  to  his  colleagues.  His  industry  was  re- 
markable, and  he  had  an  indefatigable  patience  which 
mastered  the  complicated  details  of  intricate  questions. 
He  was  generous  in  his  appreciation  of  others,  while  he 
set  a  standard  of  conscientious  work  which  inspired  his 
subordinates. 

He  threw  himself  very  keenly  into  the  task  of  the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  over  which  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  presided  in  1901,  and  the  lowering  of  tele- 
graph rates  to  the  East — a  matter  of  great  imperial 
importance — was  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 

It  is  also  perhaps  worth  while  to  mention  that  the 
material  arrangements  for  the  India  Office  reception  in 
the  Coronation  year  were  almost  entirely  in  his  hands. 
Very  few  of  the  guests  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion  can  have  realised  the  immense  trouble  which 
was  needed  to  make  the  ceremony  the  success  which  it 
was  universally  acknowledged  to  be.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  the  trouble  fell  upon 
Lord  Hardwicke — since  the  work  of  the  office  went  on 
uninterruptedly  under  his  colleagues — and  that  he  dis- 
played gifts  of  organisation  which  one  hoped  would 
some  day  manifest  themselves  in  more  important  fields. 
His  indifference  to  popularity — perhaps  one  might  say 
his  detestation  of  anything  like  self-advertisement — is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  all  the  journalists 
of  London  were  revelling  in  the  opportunities  for 
picturesque  writing  afforded  by  that  function,  the  name 
of  the  man  to  whom  the  perfection  of  the  arrangements 
was  really  due  was  never  mentioned. 

You  have  exactly  expressed  the  truth  when  you  speak 
!  of  his  considerateness,  but  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to 
his  usefulness  as  a  Minister  rather  than  to  touch  upon 
more  personal  relationships.  The  public  would,  I  think, 
be  somewhat  surprised  if  they  could  know  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Council  of  India, 
a  body  of  expert  administrators  which  knows  how  to 
judge  a  man  rather  by  his  practical  work  than  by  his 
facility  in  debate. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Civil  Servant. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Might  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  to 
the  admirable  appreciation  of  Lord  Hardwicke  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  last  week  ? 

On  his  entry  into  ministerial  life  he  resolutely  set  his 
face  against  countenancing  anything  like  "  back-door  " 
influence.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  received 
numerous  communications  from  time  to  time  concern- 
ing individuals — some  from  the  most  influential  quar- 
ters. But  all  letters  of  this  kind  which  he  received 
were  invariably  treated  in  the  same  way.  They  were 
merely  passed  on  without  comment,  and  through  the 
ordinary  official  channel  to  the  branches  of  the  depart- 
ment which  were  concerned,  so  that  sufficient  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  might  be  forthcoming  in  order  to 
answer  in  a  courteous  manner. 

Such  a  determination  on  the  part  of  a  young  poli- 
tician, on  the  threshold  of  his  public  career,  never  to 
use  the  influence  of  his  departmental  position  in  favour 
of  any  particular  individual,  evidences  the  possession 
of  no  little  strength  of  mind  and  rectitude  of  purpose. 
Moreover,  an  attitude  such  as  this — which,  be  it  said, 
demands  no  little  courage  to  adopt — is  one  of  the  most 
important  attributes  of  the  good  administrator. 

On  the  other  hand  there  have  probably  been  few 
politicians  who  threw  themselves  more  thoroughly  and 
sympathetically  into  all  questions  which  concerned  the 
welfare  of  the  general  body  of  those  whose  interests 
were  at  stake  ;  and  it  will  be  within  the  recollection  of 
various  persons  who  were  privileged  to  be  with  him  at 
the  War  Office  how  poignant  was  his  grief  at  the 
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Plunkett  disaster  in  the  late  Somaliland  war,  and  how 
heartfelt  was  his  sympathy  with  those  who  were  in 
consequence  left  desolate,  though  this  of  course  was 
only  in  keeping  with  his  unusually  kind  and  considerate 
nature.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

A  Soldier. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Church  Army  Headquarters,  130  Edgware 
Road,  London,  W.,  6  December,  1904. 

Sir, — I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  allow  me 
space  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  provision 
of  Relief  Works  by  municipalities,  suggested  by  your 
admirable  article  headed  "The  Problem  of  the  Un- 
employed Abroad  ",  in  your  issue  of  the  3rd  inst.  The 
tendency  to  place  less  and  less  reliance  on  the  indi- 
vidual effort  and  initiative  of  the  worker  is  one  of  the 
most  alarming  features  of  the  ever-recurring  problem 
of  the  unemployed.  In  any  season  of  special  strain  the 
average  worker  has  come  to  look  upon  it  as  his  right 
to  have  maintenance  provided  for  him  and  those  j 
dependent  on  him,  not  by  the  method  provided  by  law, 
with  its  accompanying  disadvantages,  but  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  charitable,  who  are  thus  subjected  to 
the  double  burden  of  rates  and  alms,  or  by  the  muni-  , 
cipal  authorities.  For  Borough  Councils  to  provide 
work  for  all  comers  is  unfair  to  the  ratepayers,  who 
already  pay  poor-rates  for  this  very  purpose  ;  and  it  is 
also  a  sure  method  of  ensuring  that  the  work  pro- 
vided shall  be  slackly  and  inefficiently  done.  In 
practice  the  men  employed  are  certain  to  conform  to 
the  standard  of  the  laziest  and  least  efficient  among 
them.  Is  it  not  inevitable  that  the  man  who  began  by 
being  an  honest  "  Out-o'-worker  "  should  slip  into  the 
frame  of  mind  of  expecting  anybody  except  himself  to 
provide  for  his  needs  ? 

In  the  Church  Army  we  claim  to  have  found  means 
of  reconciling  a  high  form  of  charity  with  the  demands 
of  strict  justice.  We  refuse  no  able-bodied  man  a  trial 
in  our  labour  homes,  so  long  as  we  have  room,  and  we 
spare  no  pains  to  educate  the  "work-shy",  or  those 
who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  such,  up  to  the  point  of 
placing  reliance  on  their  own  efforts  alone  ;  but  if  after 
fair  trial  a  man  will  not  work,  we  will  have  none  of 
him,  and  we  discharge  him,  to  take  advantage  of  his 
legal  right  to  assistance  at  the  hands  of  the  Poor-law 
authorities,  or  to  seek  aid  from  societies  which  take  a 
lower  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  manhood  than  our- 
selves. We  find  that  this  system  answers.  More  than 
50  per  cent,  of  our  inmates,  many  of  them  men  who 
came  to  us  as  confirmed  loafers  and  wastrels,  do  well 
in  after  life.  Regular  work  and  regular  wages,  coupled 
with  a  firm,  yet  friendly,  demeanour  on  the  part  of  those 
placed  in  authority  over  the  inmates,  are  wonderfully 
powerful  agents  in  restoring  the  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility. In  our  less  permanent  institutions,  organised  to 
meet  the  immediate  pressure  of  distress,  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  good  of  only  giving  help  in  exchange  for 
honest  work,  and  we  encourage  applicants  to  obtain 
work  for  themselves  whenever  possible  on  their  own 
initiative.  It  is  to  the  strict  observance  of  the  principle 
of  enforcing  the  social  duty  of  each  individual  that  our 
winter  relief  efforts  owe  their  success. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  we  are  now  pro- 
viding work,  food  and  decent  sleeping  accommodation, 
in  beds,  not  "shelters",  for  upwards  of  2,200  men 
nightly  in  London  alone  ;  and  yet  there  are  hundreds 
still  roaming  the  streets  all  night.  We  believe  our- 
selves to  be  dealing  with  the  problem  on  fair  and 
common-sense  lines,  without  risk  of  pauperising  the 
recipients  of  aid,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  be 
a  factor  of  some  importance  in  the  task  of  removing 
from  our  streets  the  reproach  and  menace  of  a  starving 
and  homeless  population.  Thanking  you  for  your 
appreciative  reference  to  our  work  in  the  article  men- 
tioned above, 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Carlile, 
Founder  and  Honorary  Chief  Secretary 
of  the  Church  Army. 


THE  BECK  REPORT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  . 

Sir, — The  letter  of  the  ex-Public  Prosecutor  in  your 
last  issue  will  I  hope  suggest  some  further  questions. 
The  Commission  has  rightly  called  attention  to  the 
uncertainty  of  identification  based  on  "personal  im- 
pressions ",  but  inquiry  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  identifications 
are  brought  about. 

The  witnesses  are  in  almost  all  cases  aware  before 
seeing  the  prisoner  that  the  police  have  someone  in 
custody  whom  they  strongly  suspect  to  be  the  criminal. 
Where  the  witness  (or  some  other  witness)  has  pre- 
viously given  a  description  of  the  man  who  is  "wanted", 
the  person  thus  arrested  will  of  course  correspond  to 
a  certain  extent  with  this  description  for  the  police 
would  not  otherwise  have  effected  the  arrest.  Very 
possibly  the  police  speak  confidently  of  having  arrested 
the  right  man  ;  but  independently  of  this,  there  are  the 
two  elements  always  present,  the  expectation  of  seeing 
the  criminal  and  the  fact  that  one  of  the  persons  to  be 
produced  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  him.  There 
is  however  a  third  element  usually  present  also,  viz. 
that  none  of  the  other  persons  seen  at  the  same  time  corre- 
spond in  any  respect  with  the  description  of  the  offender. 
The  presence  of  these  other  persons  is  apparently  only 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  unthinking 
jurors,  and  perhaps  an  unthinking  judge.  If  indeed 
the  witness  entered  a  room  in  which  there  were  eight 
or  ten  persons  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  rank 
of  life  as  the  prisoner  without  any  expectation  of  find- 
ing the  criminal  in  that  room,  it  would  be  a  very  strong 
point  against  him  that  he  was  picked  out  at  once  and 
without  hesitation  :  but  the  actual  conditions  are  very 
different  from  this.  A  much  better  course  would  be  to 
let  a  number  of  persons,  including  the  accused,  pass 
before  the  witness  in  single  file  (the  number  not  being 
known  to  him  beforehand).  Prepossession  would  I 
suspect  often  lead  the  witness  to  identify  one  of  the 
party  before  the  accused  was  reached,  while  in  other 
cases  the  entire  number  would  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out identification  although  one  would  have  been  selected 
if  all  had  been  presented  simultaneously. 

But  another  reason  for  discrediting  these  identifica- 
tions, and  indeed  discrediting  almost  all  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution  at  a  criminal  trial,  is  that  instead  of 
laying  all  the  facts  before  the  jury,  the  Crown  lays  before 
it  only  a  selection  made  with  the  object  of  procuring 
a  conviction.  There  are  perhaps  four  different  classes 
of  witnesses,  viz.  those  who  are  prepared  to  identify 
the  prisoner  positively,  those  who  are  too  doubtful  to  do 
so,  those  who  state  positively  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
the  man,  and  those  who  positively  identify  someone  else. 
The  Crown  produces  those  who  belong  to  the  first  class 
only,  and  the  prisoner  is  usually  left  to  find  out  the 
other  three  as  best  he  can,  the  police  withholding  from 
his  advisers  all  information  which  they  possess  on  the 
subject.  One  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  which  I 
would  suggest  is  the  following — that  at  ever}'  criminal 
trial  the  police  officer  who  had  conduct  of  the  case 
should  be  placed  in  the  witness-box  and  asked  whether 
any  facts  favourable  to  the  prisoner  (or  unfavourable  to 
the  Crown)  had  come  to  his  knowledge  during  his 
inquiries,  but  had  not  been  given  in  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution. 

Truly  j  ours, 

B.  L. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Allow  me,  after  visiting  the  New  English  Art 
Club  Exhibition,  even  if  in  consequence  rather  late,  to 
protest  against  the  serious  publication  of  such  school- 
girlish  enthusiasm  as  is  bestowed  in  Mr.  Symons' 
article  of  19  November  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
John. 

Perhaps  in  a  verbal  discussion,  where  a  critic  knows 
his  audience,  and  his  style  is  irreproachable,  it  may  be 
allowable  for  him  to  overstate  his  case,  occasionally 
exaggeration  may  be  a  useful  stimulant,  a  pose  if  taken 
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effectively  by  Whistler  or  G.  B.  S.  in  written  criticism 
may  not  be  undesirable,  and  is  always  entertaining,  as 
a  point  of  view  if  accompanied  by  discrimination  is 
always  acceptable  even  to  a  reader  who  may  differ ; 
but  mere  indiscriminating  admiration,  such  as  is 
bestowed  on  Mr.  John  in  the  article  in  question,  is 
wholly  undesirable.  If  effective  at  all,  and  not  passed 
over  as  mere  empty  sound,  it  can  only  tend  to  inflate 
the  artist  and  lead  him  to  overlook  his  own  weaknesses, 
to  deceive  the  unwary  reader  and  raise  a  false  standard, 
and  to  enervate  the  writer  by  impoverishing  him  of 
adjectives  and  phrases  for  use  when  he  meets  really 
astonishing  matter  for  his  criticism,  such  matter  as 
might  well  have  been  found  in  Mr.  Sargent's  exhibits 
which  were  relegated  to  a  second  place. 

I  would  submit,  after  a  disappointing  examination  of 
Mr.  John's  work  referred  to  that,  granted  that  the 
two  drawings  are  very  good,  "  Goton  "  particularly, 
all  the  paintings  are  clumsy  in  handling  and  design. 
All,  and  particularly  "  Carlotta  ",  are  obviously  crude 
in  colour  and  unpleasant  in  surface.  All,  to  consider 
only  their  more  obvious  defects  of  draughtsmanship, 
are  frequently,  where  not  simply  over-modelled,  as  in 
the  upper  lip  of  "  Ardor  ",  grossly  out  of  proportion  as 
in  the  forehead  of  "  Dorelia".  The  subjects  chosen  are 
ugly,  and  the  only  merits  that  can  be  granted  to  the 
paintings  are  vigorous  characterisation  and  animation, 
but  surely  where  these,  in  combination  with  their 
accompaniments,  result  in  a  final  impression  similar  to 
that  produced  by  a  pantomime  mask,  it  cannot  be 
held  to  atone  for  the  artist's  other  shortcomings,  or  to 
show  him,  as  stated,  capable  of  becoming  a  great 
painter. 

Apparently  the  characteristics  of  the  painter,  and  the 
unwise  enthusiasm  of  his  friends,  may  lead  rather  to 
bis  remaining  satisfied  with  studies  of  freaks  such  as  the 
exhibit  of  the  last  exhibition,  which  had  six  fingers  upon 
the  hand  and  was,  it  now  appears  judging  from  the 
similarity  of  the  accident  to  the  condition  of  "  Dorelia's  " 
forehead  probably  the  painter's  and  not  Nature's  over- 
sight. 

Surely  it  would  have  been  better  if  your  critic  had 
tempered  his  admiration,  and  had  even  recommended 
the  artist  to  abandon  his  nightmares  of  Goya  and 
Franz  Hals,  to  dream  of  Vandyke  and  Velasquez. 
Even  if  his  admiration  were  justifiable,  the  critic's 
methods  remain  at  fault.  There  appears  to  have  been 
for  him  as  well  as  his  subject  a  fatal  attraction  about 
an  effective  style.  It  is  not  kind  of  you,  when  Mr. 
MacColl  is  himself  not  available,  to  give  your  readers  a 
hoarse  but  noisy  phonographic  echo  of  him,  his  methods 
of  expression  reproduced  without  the  modulations 
which  decorate  his  most  enthusiastic  appreciations. 

To  take  only  one  example  of  an  empty  phrase.  Can 
a  conviction  ever  seem  to  clench  itself  with  an  oath  in 
a  picture  as  it  is  said  to  do  by  Mr.  Symons  ? 

Yours  truly, 

H.  T.  Ashton. 

MODERN  GIRLS  AND  READING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lyceum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W., 
3  Dec,  1904. 

Sir, — "An  Oxford  Man"  in  to-day's  issue  is  scarcely 
happy  in  his  description  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  when  he  speaks 
of  her  as  one  of  "  the  milder  but  pleasant  followers  "  of 
Mrs.  Ewing.  Surely  Mrs.  Gaskell,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  lived  and  was  writing 
before  Mrs.  Ewing  ?  The  charm  and  artistic  beauty  of 
Mrs.  Ewing  are  beyond  dispute,  but  in  justice  to  the 
author  of  "  Cranford  ",  "Mary  Barton",  "North  and 
South",  "Ruth",  "Sylvia's  Lovers",  not  to  mention 
many  powerful  and  tragic  short  tales,  I  fail  to  see  why 
she  should  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  a  "follower" 
of,  or  "  milder  "  than,  the  writer  of  "  Jackanapes  "  and 
"The  Story  of  a  Short  Life",  both  masterpieces  in 
their  own  way.  What  a  strange  literary  combination, 
also,  to  couple  together  a  character-novel  such  as 
"  Wives  and  Daughters  "  and  a  young  child's  story 
such  as  "  Carrots  "  ! 

Yours  faithfully, 

Mary  Macleod. 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  DEATH. 

QROUNDLESS  gulf  of  aether  deep, 

Space  not  even  light  can  span, 
Nor  the  floating  stars  that  sweep 

Onward  since  their  orbs  began 

Sailing  by  some  secret  plan. 

Not  the  gold-paved  path  of  day, 

Not  the  bright-stained  storm-born  bow, 

Not  the  moon-track's  silver  way, 
Can  sustain  the  souls  that  go 
To  that  land  which  none  may  know. 

But  the  spirits  of  our  dead 
Will  await  to  lead  us  on  ; 

They  can  fly  where  none  could  tread, 
Their  wings  we  may  rest  upon 
Meeting  dear  ones  long  since  gone. 

Once  that  far-off  phantom  shore 

Seemed  a  lonely  fearful  place, 
Now  our  dead  are  gone  before 

It  will  be  no  stranger  face 

Our  reopened  eyes  shall  trace. 

George  Ives. 
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MR.  STURGE  MOORE  is  no  "  frustrate  ghost  ", 
like  the  more  popular  of  present  verse-makers. 
His  virtues  and  faults  are  not  of  his  time  ;  and  though 
J  the  faults  are  considerable  and  patent,  he  is  more 
worth    reading    than    most   of  his  contemporaries, 
I  because  he  is  more  nearly  a  creator,  a  poet.  His 
note  is  a  large  and  vital  energy.     He  is  confident 
,  enough  to  pour  out  "  prose  or  verse  for  better  or  worse  " 
i  just  in  that  form  which  his  impetus  suggests,  and  he 
;  bumps  along  fast,  almost  noisily,  witb  an  absolute 
confidence  that  nothing  shall  stop  the  momentum  of 
his  progress,  be  law  or  custom  what  it  may.    His  real 
attitude  is  Ben  Jonson's  : 

"  By  God,  'tis  good,  and  if  you  like  it  you  may." 

Like  Ben  Jonson,  too,  he  is  immersed,  though  in  a 
very  different  manner,  in  his  classics.  All  his  best 
and,  in  spite  of  the  paradox,  his  most  original  work 
has  been  in  the  telling  of  classical  tales  and  myths.  On 
these  themes  he  has  not  minted  gorgeous  phrases,  as 
Lord  de  Tabley  ;  nor  polished  musical  periods,  as 
Tennyson  ;  but  he  has  had  a  real  glimpse  of  Proteus 
rising  from  the  sea,  and  has  proved  a  gift  of  remark- 
able insight  in  expressing  the  humanity  of  stories  which 
the  modern  world  holds  trite.  Heaven  forbid  that 
the  myths  of  the  heroes  be  rationalised,  but  assuredly 
metaphors,  implicit  with  modern  meaning  and  rich  with 
a  world's  wisdom,  belong  to  all  of  them  for  any  who 
have  ears  to  hear.  In  Mr.  Moore's  re-expression  of 
them  there  is  always  thought  released  from  formula. 
He  can  think  and  understand.  The  fault  is  that  though 
he  has  a  mine  of  some  richness,  has  discovered  his  own 
methods  of  getting  the  stuff  to  the  surface  and  crushing 
out  the  proper  metal,  he  has  yet  to  perfect  his  minting 
process  :  his  riches  include  few  coins  that  can  be 
carried  about  or  have  a  final  and  more  or  less  per- 
manent shape.    But  even  here  we  would  except  some 
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of  the  blank  verse.  "  Theseus  "  is,  in  its  proper  sense, 
memorable.  That  the  tale  would  gather  a  new  value 
in  the  telling-  might  be  expected,  but  it  has  a  quality 
rarer  in  Mr.  Moore's  work  ;  the  tissue  of  phrase  and 
rhythm  has  that  distinguishing  mark  of  the  classical 
writers  most  admired  by  Mr.  Moore,  a  note  of  im- 
personal permanence,  a  something  that  those  new  to 
Mr.  Moore's  manner  or  even  to  the  English  language 
might  at  once  appreciate. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  might  say  of  his  work  what 
Browning  in  his  last  prologue  said  of  his  inspiration  : 
"But  Flame? -the  bush  is  bare."  "The  Sin  of 
David"  has  come  out  with  no  preliminary  beaconing ; 
no  fond  critics  belaud  the  poet's  splendour  or  even 
wrestle  over  his  trochees.  "  The  tumult  and  the  shout- 
ing "  have  died  away,  and  the  little  play  is  issued  quite 
decently  as  any  other  book  of  verse  or  prose.  Who 
has  changed  ?  the  public  or  the  critic  or  Mr.  Phillips 
himself,  that  there  is  this  distinction  of  noise  over  his 
latest  and  his  earliest  play  ?  Whatever  the  cause  it  is 
at  least  a  benefit  that  one  may  judge  the  book  without 
risk  of  irritation  at  silly  superlatives  or  personal  puffs. 

Previously  we  had  found  in  Mr.  Phillips  two  useful 
qualities  in  a  poet :  a  knack  of  contriving  openings 
for  fine  speeches,  born  perhaps  of  his  actor's  experience, 
and,  in  taking  the  openings,  a  certain  power  of  moon- 
light music.  His  words  have  some  sensuous  savour,  are 
weighted,  as  it  were,  with  a  borrowed  melancholy  be- 
longing to  passion  at  the  second  remove,  just  as  his 
lyrics,  good  but  bodiless,  possess  the  ghost-like  qualities 
of  an  extinct  inspiration.  These  combined  qualities 
reached  their  culmination  in  "Paolo  and  Francesca " 
where  the  considerable  lyric  qualities  of  "  Marpessa  " 
found  a  plausible  dramatic  setting.  But  as  Theseus  said 
of  another  great  play,  "The  best  in  this  play  are  but 
shadows  ;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination 
amend  them  ".  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips'  most  wholly  de- 
ceived admirer  will  find  the  thinness  painfully  manifest 
in  "  The  Sin  of  David  ".  Even  if  it  were  not  too  slight 
the  play  would  be  impossible  on  the  stage  :  it  has 
neither  thesis  nor  climax.  David's  sin  is  translite- 
rated with  wretched  crudity  into  Puritan  England 
and  the  altered  conclusion,  in  which  the  rather  morbid 
love  of  the  David  and  Bathsheba  is  consecrated  by  the  j 
consciousness  of  the  man's  crime  and  their  joint  J 
wretchedness,  is  wholly  repellent  to  the  dramatic  sense,  j 
It  also  leaves  an  unpleasant  taste.  Nor  can  Mr.  1 
Phillips  any  longer  respond  valiantly  to  his  openings. 
When  the  child  dies,  Miriam,  the  mother,  searches 
her  heart  to  know  where  she  was  to  blame — a  manifest  1 
chance  for  language. 

44  When  was  I  wanting  found?   When  for  one  instant  ? 
What  flash  of  absence,  lightning  of  repose 
Is  urged  against  me  ?    Why  I  did  behold 
And  hear  the  coming  hours  approach  like  foes, 
The  night  a  thief,  the  stars  with  poised  spears, 
The  sun  like  an  incendiary  rushed." 

The  first  line  is  a  consummate  instance  of  bathos, 
the  second  an  ill-timed  effort  at  epigram,  the  accidental 
rhyme  in  the  fourth  jars,  and  the  last  three  show  an 
affected  straining  at  literary  passion,  as  much  hostile  to 
the  spirit  of  stricken  motherhood  as  the  order  of  words  in 
the  first  line  or  the  association  of  words  in  the  second. 
To  relapse  to  the  parallel  with  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  i 
We  are  "weary  of  this  moon;  would  he  would 
change  ".  And  indeed  the  proof  of  the  waning  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Mr.  Phillips'  popularity  as  the  peer  of 
Dante — or  was  it  Shakespeare  ? — is  in  the  last  quarter. 

It  is  unlikely  that  comic  verse,  the  things  in 
"  Punch  ",  were  in  Arnold's  mind  when  he  spoke  of 
poetry  as  a  criticism  of  life,  but  of  all  our  living  poets 
could  any  so  well  pass  the  criticism-of-life  canon  as 
Mr.  Seaman?  and  he  signs  a  poem  in  "Punch" 
every  week.  It  is  surely  not  only  better,  but  greatly 
higher  work  to  exercise  in  Mr.  Seaman's  manner 
this  "faculty  of  comic  perception"  than  to  expand, 
for  example  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Phillips,  into 
sensuous  wash  of  words  on  nothing  in  particular. 
Why  should  a  bad  drama  claim  inspiration  refused  to 
cultured  satire?  Certainly  Mr.  Seaman's  "Punch" 
verses  endure  republication  because  they  are  a  criticism 
of  life,  spoken  from  a  sensitive  character.  Put  aside 
the  metric  art,  in  which  Mr.  Seaman  has  a  rare  skill, 


and  the  verbal  wit,  we  still  find  pleasure  in  the  verse 
which  hits  folly  hard  whenever  it  comes  across  it. 
Mr.  Seaman  is  usually  praised  for  the  unvarying 
kindness  of  his  satire.  We  are  not  so  sure  ;  the  com- 
mendation strikes  us  as  neither  quite  true  nor  truly 
commendatory.  If  any  "  literary  parasite "  should 
take  to  himself  the  lines  on  "  Mr.  Bertram  Blighter", 
he  would  not  think  them  kind. 

"  Cambridge  has  housed  him  at  the  '  Bull,' 
And  Oxford  only  at  the  '  Mitre,' 
And  so  the  praise  is  due  in  full 

To  just  himself — to  Bertram  Blighter." 

If  not  "rabies"  a  sensitive  disgust  of  very  mordant 
quality  "  armavit  iambos  ".  Is  "  Lipton  Unlimited" 
wholly  kind  ? 

"  Mixed  nature,  like  the  versatile  Phoenician, 
Blending  with  trade  the  instincts  of  a  tar, 
You  keep  intact  that  mercantile  tradition 
Which  made  us  what  we  are  ! " 

The  poem,  with  its  climax,  is  an  admirably  trenchant 
satire  on  the  perversion  of  hero-worship  in  the  public 
and  the  pursuit  of  knighthood,  or  more,  in  the  individual. 
"Waterloo  Nelson  Binks  M.P."  of  "fine  old  Tory 
stock  ",  who  always 

"  Ascribed  the  comments  of  alien  powers 
To  natural  envy  of  gifts  like  ours." 

is  a  delightful  type  of  the  "  stalwart  sheep  "  in  the 
House.  The  literary  criticism  is  almost  as  good  as  the 
personal.  The  best  example  perhaps  is  the  translation 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  "  Pay,  pay,  pay  "  into  Austinese. 

"  What  boots  it  though  he  left  his  licensed  sire 
'Twixt  Wapping  barmaids  serving  Bacchic  fire  ? 
With  claims  of  wife  or  wench  'tis  Alfred's  hope 
To  see  your  cornucopias  cope,  cope,  cope." 

The  "Wapping  barmaids"  is  a  jest  of  the  old  type  ; 
but  we  mark  in  Mr.  Seaman  a  tendency  to  develop  into 
satire  ;  and  seldom  have  satirists  been  more  needed  or 
harder  to  find.  Nor  should  a  satirist,  even  if  he  helps 
to  edit  "the  kindest  paper  in  Christendom",  be  careful 
to  be  too  kind. 

Mr.  Thorley's  pamphlet  of  verse,  containing  scarcely 
more  than  thirty  pages,  "printed  for  the  author", 
seems  worth  more  attention  than  the  greater  part  of 
the  more  impressive  volumes  which  authors,  as  a  rule, 
print  for  themselves.  It  is  very  unequal  and  very 
imitative.  The  first  piece  echoes  Keats,  in  "  La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci "  ;  the  third  Tennyson,  in  "  Locksley 
Hall";  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  others  echo  Swinburne, 
while  "  The  Song  of  the  Moderns"  is  like  a  parody  of 
Swinburne  by  Mr.  Kipling.  Words  like  "  acidulent  " 
are  brought  into  Swinburnian  rhythms,  and  there  are 
harsh  breaks  in  fine  swinging  cadences.  But,  almost 
throughout,  something  is  said  ;  and,  almost  through- 
out, something  is  sung.  There  is  a  genuine  command 
of  metre,  though  that  command  is  for  the  present  ex- 
ercised on  metres  which  have  not  been  moulded  into  a 
personal  form  ;  and  there  is  a  sense  of  the  beauty  or 
natural  aspects  and  of  growing  things,  which  is  the 
most  promising  part  of  the  book.  Take  this  stanza 
from  an  unequal,  but  strikingly  imagined  and  power- 
fully written  "  Gipsies'  Lament  "  : 

"  And  now  like  a  mill-wheel  we're  climbing  in  vain  an 

invisible  stair  : 
The  sails  go  round  ;  from  sky  to  ground  they  rake 

the  barren  air. 
The  winds  have  called  ;  the  frost  has  galled  ;  the 

rains  have  stabbed  and  kist, 
And  swung  us  forth,  from  south  to  north,  as  we  were 

human  grist ". 

Take,  also,  from  the  six  little  poems  called  "  Child 
Thoughts",  among  which  choice  is  difficult,  the  poem 
called 

Of  the  Night. 

The  stars  they  are  like  blossoms 
And  night  is  heaven's  spring  ; 

The  angels  deck  their  bosoms, 
And  circle  as  they  sing. 
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For  maypole  they've  the  moon, 
And  breezes  make  the  tune  ; 
They've  silver  for  their  shoon, 
And  stars  on  every  wing-. 

But  when  above  are  clouds, 

Then  all  the  heaven's  a  sea  ; 
The  stars  are  ships,  whose  shrouds 
All  flutter  drearily  ; 

The  moon's  their  port  of  sail, 
That  beckons  thro'  the  gale, 
With  docks  of  silver  mail, 
And  lamps  along  the  quay  ". 

If  the  writer  of  these  stanzas  is  a  young  man,  who  is 
now  publishing  his  first  book,  he  should  do  something. 


THE  FREE  TRADER  DISGUISED. 

"  Modern  Tariff  History."  By  Percy  Ashley.  Preface  by 
R.  B.  Haldane.  London:  Murray.  1904.  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Work  and  Wages."  By  SydneyJ.  Chapman.  Intro- 
duction by  Lord  Brassey.  Part  I.  :  Foreign 
Competition.  London  :  Longmans.  1904.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

BOTH  these  books  assert  that  they  are  written  with 
only  oblique  reference  to  the  tariff  controversy  in 
Great  Britain.  They  are  not  written  in  a  controversial 
spirit  it  is  said  :  and  this  must  be  granted.  Yet  both 
are  written  with  the  sub-assumption  which  appears 
plainly  enough  that  their  subject  matter  points  to  the 
conclusion  in  the  one  case  that  the  tariff  history  of 
foreign  countries,  and  in  the  other  the  comparison 
between  the  efficiency  of  our  labour  and  capital  with 
that  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  rivals, 
furnishes  no  argument  for  any  alteration  on  our  part 
of  the  system  of  free  trade.  As  this  is  more  obviously 
the  case  with  Mr.  Percy  Ashley's  book  than  with  Pro- 
fessor Chapman's  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  a  misunder- 
standing which  may  arise  from  similarity  of  names. 
Mr.  Percy  Ashley  is  a  Lecturer  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science  in  the  University 
of  London  and  is  therefore  not  Professor  Ashley  the 
well-known  Professor  of  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham who  holds  quite  opposite  views.  As  to  the  other 
book,  we  may  account  for  the  introduction  by  Lord 
Brassey  by  saying  that  the  author's  aim  is  to  bring  up 
to  the  present  day  the  standard  works  of  Lord  Brassey 
on  "Work  and  Wages"  and  "Foreign  Work  and 
English  Wages  ". 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr.  Ashley  have 
studied  the  foreign  tariff  history  together  and  it  is  thus 
part  of  the  intellectual  processes  by  which  Mr.  Haldane 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "  our  loose-jointed 
Empire,  loose-jointed  in  area  and  in  constitution  alike, 
cannot  be  brought  within  an  economic  ring  fence  such 
as  the  geographical  conditions  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  have  made  possible ".  The  economic 
and  political  conditions  of  Germany,  the  United  States 
and  France,  says  Mr.  Haldane,  are  so  different  from 
those  of  Great  Britain  that  their  adopting  protec- 
tion with  mingled  economic  and  political  objects  can 
be  no  argument  for  our  pursuing  similar  objects  by 
means  of  a  tariff  of  our  own.  But  he  overlooks  the 
other  consideration  that,  although  these  nations  are  as 
different  in  every  respect  from  each  other  as  we  are 
from  them,  they  all  at  least  agree  in  one  thing  ;  in 
adopting  practically  the  same  kind  of  tariff  system. 
If  we  are  to  be  debarred  from  citing  these  examples 
in  our  favour  we  have  at  least  the  retort  that  they 
cannot  be  used  against  us.  How  can  he  claim  to  use 
his  material  in  his  own  favour  when  he  states  de- 
finitely that  "The  problem  for  Great  Britain  began  to 
display  itself  as  highly  complex  and  full  of  ramifica- 
tions, a  problem  on  which  the  analogy  of  these  countries 
with  different  political  and  geographical  conditions 
could  at  best  throw  a  dim  light  "  ?  This  would  reduce 
Mr.  Ashley's  work  to  a  very  low  value  and  suggest  a 
great  deal  of  wasted  labour  in  a  book  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  every  one  of  which  is  packed  full  of 
the  very  unexhilarating  detail  of  which  a  book  about 
tariffs  must  be  composed.  We  admire  the  industry 
and  patience  which  Mr.  Ashley  has  devoted  to  his  task  ; 
and  we  wonder  as  we  read  his  minute  account  of  tariff  1 


manipulations  at  the  extraordinary  amount  of  labour 
and  skill  which  has  been  devoted  to  making  tariffs  and 
treaties. 

A  great  part  of  the  contents  of  the  book  might  have 
been  dispensed  with  to  the  advantage  of  the  broad 
effect  which  it  was  intended  to  produce.  We  can  say 
this  as  we  do  not  admit  Mr.  Haldane's  curious  critic 
cism  that  the  history  must  be  quite  negative.  There 
seems  to  us  a  good  deal  that  is  positive  enough  in  the 
chapters  on  "The  Attitude  of  the  Economists"  and 
"Recent  Economic  Discussion  in  Germany".  They 
show  on  what  grounds  the  tariff  system  has  been 
adopted  and  how  free  trade  fell  into  disrepute.  Mr. 
Haldane  quotes  the  German  economists  as  saying  im- 
patiently "  We  know  all  about  Adam  Smith  ".  Because 
they  did  they  refused  to  consider  national  problems  wholly 
from  his  standpoint.  They  had  the  courage  to  accept 
whatever  price  there  might  be  to  pay  for  giving  up  free 
trade.  It  is  part  of  Mr.  Ashley's  plan  to  bring  out 
strongly  what  this  price  has  been  ;  but  after  many  years' 
experience  it  still  remains  true  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  economists  are  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  tariff.  They  may  recognise  for  example  the 
subjection  of  officials  to  pressure  from  the  capitalists  ; 
but  that  is  part  of  the  price  which  they  pay  cheerfully. 
The  days  of  the  "  educative  tariff"  they  may  admit  are 
past  ;  but  none  the  less  they  are  in  favour  of  it  when  it 
has  become  something  more  than  educative  ;  and  the 
retention  of  the  tariff  is  accounted  for  by  them  on  other 
grounds  than  those  of  the  "selfish  interests",  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  it  from  less  pure 
motives.  But  Mr.  Haldane's  personal  objections  to  con- 
sidering tariff  reform  as  an  instrument  to  be  applied 
to  imperial  questions  are  prompted  by  his  sense  of 
the  difference  between  German  problems  and  our 
own.  This  seems  to  him  sufficient  for  regarding  the 
whole  question  as  one  merely  Of  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  protection  and  free  trade  on  simply  eco- 
nomic grounds.  He  gives  the  go-by  to  any  question 
but  this.  When  he  finds  evidence  of  prosperity  under 
the  tariff  he  remarks  complacently  "  It  would  probably 
have  been  better  under  free  trade".  This  is  as  feeble 
as  it  is  unconvincing  and  irritating. 

Tariff  history  itself  leaves  the  question  between  free 
trade  and  protection  undetermined.  The  impressive 
fact  about  it  is  that  tariffs  have  been  adopted  in  every 
instance  by  diverse  nations  with  a  conscious  aim  at  a 
national  policy :  that  they  have  been  found  to  have 
attained  this  aim  more  definitely  than  can  often  be  said 
of  legislative  measures  :  and  that  the  greater  body  of 
instructed  opinion  in  each  country,  eliminating  "selfish 
interests",  is  still  prepared  to  contend  for  their  reten- 
tion. This  much  Mr.  Ashley's  book  shows  indisputably 
after  all  allowances  have  been  made  for  inevitable  draw- 
backs. Only  to  this  extent  should  we  quote  the  book 
as  favouring  the  contention  for  reconsidering  our  trade 
system  with  the  motives  and  objects  which  other  nations 
have  had  ;  but  we  should  deny  altogether  that  it  fur- 
nishes any  arguments  against  it.  Mr.  Haldane's 
authority  and  arguments  may  count  for  something  but 
they  are  not  reinforced  by  his  colleague's  Tariff  History. 
We  already  knew  what  his  ideas  of  "statesmanship" 
were  in  the  government  of  the  empire.  He  cannot  give 
up  free  trade,  and  "  bargains  "  are  perilous.  The  Tariff 
History  is  irrelevant  both  to  the  wisdom  of  the  first 
view  and  to  the  truth  of  the  second. 

Mr.  Haldane  plays  his  familiar  tune  about  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  rivals  being  met  by  better  methods 
and  more  scientific  education.  "No  tariff  can  keep 
out  that  quality  which  is  the  key  to  quantity."  That 
is  a  very  smart  sentence  ;  but  let  us  hear  Lord 
Brassey's  Introduction  :  "  We  have  passed  in  review 
all  our  leading  industries  and  have  found  that  British 
workmen  are  second  to  none.  If  we  have  been  ex-- 
eluded  from  foreign  markets  it  has  been  due,  not  to 
the  inefficiency  of  our  workmen,  but  to  tariffs  imposed 
through  dread  of  British  competition.  Their  protec- 
tionist policy  is  a  tribute  paid  by  foreign  competitors 
to  the  sterling  merits  of  our  workers  and  to  the  able 
direction  and  administration  of  our  industries."  This 
is  no  doubt  a  rough  way  of  stating  the  results 
of  the  elaborate  study  by  Professor  Chapman  of 
labour  and  production  conditions  in  all  Euro- 
pean   countries.    Advantages  against  disadvantages, 
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skill   of  one  kind   against   skill   of  another,  supe- 
riority in  this  as  contrasted  with  inferiority  in  that 
have  to  be  balanced  as  Professor  Chapman  does  with  i 
a  result  which  appears  not  a  little  inconclusive  at  times  ;  | 
but  we  have  read  enough  of  the  book  to  believe  that 
Professor   Chapman  would   not  disagree  with  Lord  j 
Brassey's  general  statement.     What  does  it  amount 
to  then  but  to  saying  that  what  is  restricting  our  trade 
is  the  tariffs,  and  tariffs  only,  of  foreign  countries?    Of  I 
course  it  does  not  follow  that  Lord  Brassey  and  Pro- 
fessor Chapman  are  therefore  logically  bound  to  admit 
that  the  only  remedy  is  to  throw  overboard  our  free 
trade  ;  but  their  story  obviously  is  very  different  from 
Mr.  Haldane's  ;  which  is  Keep  up  quality  and  quantity 
will  follow.    Theirs  is  We  have  kept  up  quality  but 
quantity  has  not  followed.    Professor  Chapman's  book 
deals  with  the  technical  side  of  labour  and  production  j 
and  is  a  storehouse  of  information  valuable  to  business 
men.    We  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  as  often  referred  to  j 
and  quoted  in  future  by  professors  of  political  economy 
and   writers   as   were    Lord    Brassey's    own  earlier 
volumes  ;  and  a  writer  on  such  subjects  could  hardly 
desire  a  more  satisfactory  recognition  of  his  labours. 
The  controversial  points  are  very  few  and  Professor 
Chapman  avoids  as  far  as  possible  specific  reference  to 
the  fiscal  controversy.    His  remarks  about  "dumping" 
are  probably  those  which  would  be  most  questioned  by 
tariff  reformers  as  he  minimises  its  effects.    But  there 
is  one  point  which  we  should  like  to  bring  out,  as  it  re-  J 
lates  to  an  argument  often  used,  that  protection,  say  in 
America,  makes  production  dearer  and  hence  gives  us  a 
better  chance  in  competition.    On  page  178  Professor  ; 
Chapman  says  "It  might  be  thought  that  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  United  States  would  be  raised  by  the 
^higher  charges  which  must  be  incurred  there  under  the 
head  of  fixed  capital.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  cotton 
machinery  as  a  rule  costs  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  more 
than  in  England — indeed  some  English  machinery,  the 
forty-five  per  cent,  tariff  notwithstanding,  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  United  States — a  fully  equipped  mill  costs 
little  more  than  in  England  ".    So  that  this  is  not  so 
simple  a  matter  as  free  traders  think  it  is. 


TIME-HONOURED  LANCASTER. 

4<John  of  Gaunt."  By  Sydney  Armitage-Smith.  London: 
Constable.     1904.     18s.  net. 

IN  the  fourteenth  century  John  of  Gaunt  occupies  a 
place  analogous  to  that  of  Warwick  in  the  fifteenth. 
■It  must  of  course  be  admitted  that  the  founder  of  the 
Lancastrian  line  has  the  reputation  of  a  reactionary 
while  modern  apologists  have  detected  traces  of  en- 
lightenment in  the  political  conduct  of  the  Kingmaker. 
Warwick  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  politics  of  his 
own  nation  and  would  never  have  succumbed  to  the 
fantastic  ambition  which  quartered  the  royal  arms  of 
Leon  and  Castile  on  the  shield  of  Lancaster.  Warwick 
was  popular  with  the  middle  classes  whose  interests  he 
at  least  affected  to  consult,  while  Gaunt  was  equally  de- 
testable to  the  Third  Estate  and  to  the  unenfranchised 
villeins.  But  these  differences  are  superficial  and  the 
outcome  of  circumstances.  Warwick  might  well  have 
aspired  to  a  foreign  throne  if  chance  had  thrown  in  his 
way  the  daughter  of  a  Pedro  the  Cruel  ;  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  found  it  expedient,  on  at  least  one  great 
occasion  in  his  life,  to  support  the  popular  cause  and 
could  have  allied  himself,  if  need  be,  with  the  House  of 
Commons  as  easily  as  with  the  heretical  Wycliffe. 
Gaunt  and  Warwick  were  essentially  of  the  same 
mould,  alike  in  training  and  alike  in  disposition.  Both 
had  the  imperious  will,  the  narrow  mind,  the  grasp- 
ing ambition  of  the  territorial  magnate  ;  in  both  an 
•essential  sordidness  of  nature  was  disguised  by  a 
veneer  of  chivalrous  accomplishments ;  and  in  both 
we  discern  that  conflict  of  egoism  with  feudal  honour 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  later  middle  ages. 
They  were  neither  able  nor  unscrupulous  enough  to 
attain  greatness  by  their  own  efforts  ;  it  was  the 
prestige  due  to  wealth  and  rank,  rather  than  any 
solid  qualities  of  intellect  or  character,  which  enabled 
them  to  treat  as  equals  with  their  own  and  foreign 
•sovereigns.  Yet  both  have  their  admirers.  Warwick 
3ong  ago  found  in  Mr.  Oman  a  brilliant,  if  not  a  con- 


vincing, advocate.  Mr.  Armitage-Smith,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  master,  has  undertaken  the  defence 
of  Gaunt.  Of  the  two  writers  the  pupil  has  worked 
upon  the  larger  scale  and  utilised  the  larger  store  of 
materials  ;  he  bases  his  narrative  upon  the  original 
authorities,  not  even  neglecting  the  chroniclers  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  he  has  utilised  the  unpublished 
records  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  as  material  for  a 
detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the  economy  of  a 
great  feudal  property.  But  he  adds  little  to  the 
general  case  which  Mr.  Oman  has  already  stated  for 
the  English  aristocracy  at  this  stage  of  their  exist- 
ence when  they  had  become  a  nobility  of  the  Court 
rather  than  of  the  camp,  had  lost  feudal  power  while 
preserving  territorial  influence,  and  had  ceased  to  be 
useful  without  ceasing  to  be  dangerous.  Both  writers 
insist  that  the  English  magnate  ;had  other  and  more 
picturesque  occupations  than  those  of  which  political 
history  takes  note ;  that  he  made  a  splendid  appearance 
in  festivals  and  pageants  of  all  descriptions  ;  that 
he  was  sedulous  in  the  administration  of  his  lands  ; 
that  he  showed  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  chivalrous 
accomplishments,  and  that  he  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
art  and  letters  when  the  opportunity  occurred.  All  this 
may  be  conceded  without  admitting  that  history  has 
misjudged  the  political  tendencies  of  the  class,  and  if 
Mr.  Armitage-Smith  had  no  more  to  say  than  this  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  notice  his  book.  But  he 
is  more  interesting  when  he  discusses  the  specific 
charges  against  John  of  Gaunt.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  in  his  later  years 
was  free  from  serious  reproach.  But  between  the  years 
1 37 1  and  1377  he  appears  in  the  standard  histories  as  the 
leader  of  a  nefarious  clique  which  aimed  at  monopolis- 
ing the  Government  and  possibly  at  excluding  Richard 
from  the  succession.  As  Mr.  Armitage-Smith  points 
out,  the  worst  charges  relating  to  this  period  come 
from  writers  who  are  violently  anti-Lancastrian. 
He  believes  that  the  Duke  was  driven  into  political 
malpractices  by  the  violence  of  the  Good  Parliament  of 
1376,  and  that  his  worst  intrigues  were  prompted  not 
by  designs  upon  the  Crown,  but  by  a  desire  to  defend 
his  father  and  his  nephew  from  the  unwarrantable 
encroachments  of  the  Third  Estate.  There  is  a  weak 
point  in  the  exculpation.  We  are  not  told  how  it  was 
that  the  Duke,  on  the  hypothesis  which  we  are  asked 
to  accept,  had  provoked  a  tempest  of  indignation 
against  himself ;  and  if  the  hostile  chroniclers  are  lying 
they  lie  with  circumstance  and  method.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  him  wholly  disinterested  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
he  was  unjustly  criticised  on  many  points  of  detail,  and 
we  shall  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Armitage-Smith  has  not 
succeeded  in  modifying  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
accepted  view  of  the  Duke's  conduct. 


NOVELS. 

"Atoms  of  Empire."     By  Cutcliffe  Hyne.  London: 
Macmillan.    1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Hyne  would  confer  a  boon  upon  his  readers  if  he 
could  forget  that  West  African  rivers  smell  like  crushed 
marigolds,  or  could  at  least  omit  to  mention  the  fact  now 
and  then  ;  but  most  of  the  sixteen  stories  in  the  present 
volume  are  brisk  and  readable,  while  the  grim  vision 
of  modern  London  ablaze  in  a  spell  of  intense  frost  is 
rather  impressive.     So  many  writers  nowadays  range 
over  the  whole  world  for  their  material  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  remember  which  of  them  first  hits  upon  a 
theme,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  idea  of 
"The  Lizard" — a  prehistoric  monster  found  alive  in  a 
cave — has  been  utilised  lately  by  Mr.  John  Oxenham, 
while  Mr.  Hyne's  mummy  story  has  a  flavour  of  one 
of  Sir  Conan  Doyle's  efforts.    Mr.  Hyne  has  obviously 
not  imitated  his  rivals,  and  would  probably  have  found 
other  themes  if  he  had  happened  to  read  their  books. 
There  really  ought  to  be  a  patent  office  for  the  record 
j  of  sensational  subjects  for  short  stories  :  as  it  is,  half 
!  a  dozen  industrious  workmen  are  constantly  clashing 
with  each  other.  Mr.  Hyne's  knowledge  of  West  Africa 
'  enables  him  to  write  a  very  effective  satire — the  first 
j  episode  in  the  book — on  little  wars  of  expansion,  and 
he  is  distinctly  amusing  in  his  account  of  a  mail-train 
I  robbery  in  the  United  States. 
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'  "The  Tiger  of  Muscovy."  By  Fred  Whishaw.  London: 
Longmans.     1904.  6s. 

We  fancy  that  Ivan  the  Terrible — or  Ivan  the 
Respectable,  as  a  recent  biographer  has  it — was  alike  j 
a  more  improper  and  a  less  monotonous  person  than 
Mr.  Whishavv's  portrait  suggests.  There  is  a  certain 
air  of  comic  opera  about  a  Tsar  who  perpetually  prods 
his  courtiers  with  his  iron-tipped  staff.  But  Mr. 
Whishaw  makes  a  brisk  story  out  of  the  adventures 
of  an  English  lady  who  volunteers  to  go  to  Moscow 
when  Lady  Mary  Hastings  declines  the  honour  of  the 
Tsar's  hand,  and  the  general  accuracy  of  the  local 
colour  is  not  allowed  to  spoil  the  narrative.  The  ad- 
venturous lady  is  attended  by  a  faithful  squire  whom 
she  flouts  unmercifully,  but  whose  presence  is  very 
useful  later  on.  Ivan  would  hardly  have  allowed  a  chit 
of  a  girl  to  play  fast  and  loose  in  the  style  of  Mistress 
Amy  Romalyn,  who  passes  through  the  perils  of  the 
tiger's  den  with  more  luck  than  she  quite  deserves, 
since  she  is  by  no  means  a  conventional  Christian 
martyr.  Her  staunch  if  uncouth  swain  has  lively  ex- 
periences in  Russia,  and  there  is  a  good  fight  towards 
the  end.    The  book  is  spirited  if  undistinguished. 

"  Amanda  Penfold  and  other  Stories."    By  Mrs.  Evans- 
Gordon.    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.    1904.  6.y. 

The  first  of  these  three  stories  strikes  a  note  of 
tragedy  somewhat  too  high  for  the  writer's  power  :  a 
groom  married  to  an  inconstant  gipsy  girl  follows  the 
example  of  Porphyria's  lover  in  Browning's  poem. 
Next  comes  a  delicate  study,  that  must  be  labelled  as  a 
ghost  story,  which  leaves  the  reader  with  a  vague 
sense  of  disappointment.  But  in  "Juliet  Hepburne " 
Mrs.  Evans-Gordon  wins  the  success  which  eluded  her 
in  the  other  stories.  Here  the  heroine  passes  half 
unthinkingly  into  an  engagement  with  an  affected  prig, 
realises  too  late  what  love  is,  and  is  drawn  by  a  fateful 
chance  from  out  the  perplexities  which  life  would  have 
woven  around  her.  The  author  has  a  quiet  humour, 
and  this  gift  it  is  that  carries  her  safely  along  the  path 
on  which  so  many  would-be  tragedians  stumble.  She 
understands  the  south-country  rustic,  and  she  has  a 
sense  of  style.  The  book  gives  a  welcome  relief,  slight 
though  its  texture  may  be,  from  the  melodrama  and 
claptrap  of  ordinary  fiction. 

"Miss  Brent  of  Mead."    By  Christabel  R.  Coleridge. 
London  :  Isbister.    1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Piffard  has  contributed  eight  drawings  to  Miss 
Coleridge's  novel,  each  of  which  depicts  two  people  of 
whom  one  regards  the  other  with  a  bewilderment  hardly 
justified  by  the  text.  There  is,  it  is  true,  an  unexpected 
denoument,  but  for  the  most  part  the  story  runs 
placidly.  Miss  Brent,  the  owner  of  Mead,  believes  her 
wicked  and  disinherited  father  to  have  died  in  her 
infancy,  whereas — 'but  we  need  not  summarise  the  plot. 
The  author  has  considerable  power  of  sketching  femi- 
nine character,  but  her  men  tend  to  be  sticks — to  use 
-  the  metaphor  appropriately  suggested  by  amateur 
theatricals — whether  they  be  Socialist  or  Bohemian, 
virtuous  or  wicked.  There  is  a  half-sister  with  a  strong 
spice  of  diablerie  of  whom  we  covet  more  than  we  are 
allowed  :  the  introduction  to  county  society  of  a  maiden 
whose  tender  years  Avere  spent  as  a  model  on  the  Con- 
tinent would  have  been  worth  development,  but  the 
marriage-bells  ring  for  the  good  young  couple  before 
the  sprightly  Gerda  has  had  time  to  show  her  mettle. 
It  is  a  pleasant  story,  and  Miss  Coleridge  has  a  way  of 
delineating  gentlewomen  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  more 
sensational  writers. 

"Capricious     Caroline."      By    E.    Maria  Albanesi. 
London  :  Methuen.    1904.  6s. 

Essentially  a  woman's  book  for  women,  "  Capricious 
Caroline"  has  a  peculiarly  feminine  charm,  suggesting 
a  delightful  personality  in  the  author.  The  characters 
of  the  fascinating  and  lovable  but  worthless  Camilla, 
the  excellent  Mrs.  Brenton,  and  the  really  admirable 
Caroline  are  finely  differentiated,  and  the  mutual 
affection  and  loyalty  of  the  three  friends  are  described 
with  a  woman's  true  appreciation  of  the  finer  qualities 
of  the  feminine  nature.  Camilla's  children  are  delight- 
tul  little  beings,  and  the  atmospheres  of  drawing-room 
and  of  nursery  are  conveyed  with  skill  and  refinement. 


DECEMBER  REVIEWS. 

The  Baltic  fleet  provides  both  the  "Fortnightly"  andthe 
"National"  with  excellent  opening-  articles:  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly "  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  draws  the  moral  from  the  North 
Sea  tragedy  that  British  naval  preparedness  has  saved  us  from 
war  with  Russia.  He  reminds  his  readers  of  what  happened 
in  1879  and  1885  when  it  seemed  that  hostilities  could  not  be 
averted.  The  nation  was  thrown  into  a  turmoil  in  the  first 
case,  and  in  the  second  Mr.  Gladstone  hastily  demanded  a 
vote  of  credit  of  ,£11,000,000.  The  country  was  not  prepared 
for  war  and  Admiral  Colomb  described  the  squadron  gathered 
at  Portland  as  "  a  menagerie  of  unruly  and  curiously  assorted 
ships  ".  There  is  a  note  of  exaggeration  in  this  perhaps,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Hurd  has  very  good  grounds  for 
suggesting  that  the  different  effect  created  by  the  consciousness 
of  naval  readiness  is  an  object  lesson  in  national  insurance. 
"It  is  a  frequent  error",  says  Mr.  Hurd,  "to  speak  of  the 
British  navy  as  though  its  whole  duty  were  to  make  war.  Its 
essential  function  is  to  preserve  peace  by  being  prepared  for 
war".  In  the  "National  Review"  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  deals 
with  the  composition,  the  voyage  and  the  chances  of  the  Baltic 
fleet,  incidentally  criticising  the  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment after  the  outrage  and  in  the  capacity  alike  of  neutral  and 
ally.  He  thinks  the  weakness  of  British  policy  will  encourage 
Russia  to  infringe  British  neutrality  in  remote  British  posses- 
sions to  the  detriment  of  Japan.  There  is  little  doubt  about 
the  ability  of  the  Russian  fleet  to  get  to  the  Far  East  if  neutrals 
are  not  ready  to  enforce  their  neutrality,  he  says.  Practically 
the  issue  of  the  war  hangs  upon  two  factors.  "  The  first  and 
most  important  of  these  is  the  attitude  of  the  neutrals  to 
Admiral  Rojdestvensky's  formidable  fleet  ;  the  second  is  the 
destruction  by  the  Japanese  of  the  Russian  warships  in  Port 
Arthur.  If  neutrals  do  their  duty,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  Baltic  Fleet  can  reach  the  Far  East.  If  they  do 
not,  and  if  the  Port  Arthur  ships  are  destroyed,  the  Baltic 
Fleet  will  even  so  probably  return  to  Europe  and  not  risk  a 
collision  with  Admiral  Togo.  But  if  the  two  factors  prove 
unfavourable  to  Japan,  then  the  approach  of  the  Baltic  Fleet 
may  prove  the  most  serious  menace  conceivable  to  our  ally." 
Another  article  in  the  "Fortnightly"  on  Anglo-Russian  rela- 
tions is  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  :  he  attacks  "  the  irresponsible 
syndicate "  of  unreasoning  Anglophobes,  the  Grand  Dukes,, 
who  govern  Russia.  The  Grand  Dukes  are  not  impressed 
"  with  a  sense  of  John  Bull's  ferocious  pride ".  While  the 
Grand  Dukes  regard  England  with  contempt,  according  to  Mr. 
Arnold  White,  Germany  is  anxious  to  embroil  England  and 
Russia  in  order  that  she  may  secure  Holland.  He  sums  up  : 
"  The  expedition  to  Thibet  exasperated  the  Grand  Dukes.  The 
expedition  to  Seistan  and  the  Kej  Valley  may  precipitate  a 
breach.  Next  year  Indian  affairs  will  be  at  boiling  point  and 
by  that  time  the  German  Emperor  will  probably  have  gained 
the  right  of  interference  in  Asiatic  affairs  by  Papal  license 
through  the  Concordat  renounced  by  France.  The  question  of 
peace  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the  Kaiser,  and  the  Grand 
Dukes.  It  does  not  rest  with  England."  Mr.  Sidney  Low:s 
article  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  on  President  Roosevelt's 
opportunities,  and  Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger's  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly "  on  the  "  Awakening  of  Afghanistan  "  both  show  how 
the  interest  in  the  war  permeates  all  countries  east  or  west. 
In  Afghanistan  the  Amir  has  established  runners  between 
the  Khyber  and  Kabul  to  keep  him  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  contest,  and  has  in  open  durbar  impressed  its  lessons  on 
his  people.  The  incident  is  significant  as  showing  the  effect  on 
Russian  prestige  in  Asia  of  her  disasters  in  Manchuria.  Mr. 
Low  makes  a  striking  point  in  his  discussion  of  American 
action  and  British  views  in  regard  to  the  war.  "Our  tradi- 
tional policy  "  he  says  "  is  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  mari- 
time belligerent  to  do  very  much  as  he  pleases,  or  as  he  can. 
So  we  have  felt  a  little  awkwardness  in  explaining  to  Russia 
that  these  examinations,  and  overhaulings,  and  visitations,  and 
condemnations,  though  we  practised  them  ourselves  in- 
dustriously in  the  days  of  sailing  frigates  and  corvettes,  are  no 
longer  tolerable.  The  opportunity  of  performing  this  service 
to  civilised  humanity  lies  with  the  United  States  ;  and  it  seems 
{Continued  on  page  738.) 
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that  President  Roosevelt  and  his  Secretary  of  State  do  not  pro- 
pose to  miss  it." 

That  Germany  is  the  enemy  is  still  the  note  of  the  "  National :! 
which  devotes  an  article  this  month  to  the  German  press.  The 
leading  German  papers  we  are  assured  invariably  reflect  the 
official  view.  "In  foreign  policy  the  German  press  is  never 
independent  though  frequently  entirely  divorced  from  public 
opinion.  It  is  the  weathercock  of  German  diplomacy  and  its 
hostility  to  England  may  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  hostility  of 
the  Government  itself."  Against  this  view  may  be  set  the 
authoritative  statement  to  which  we  drew  attention  last  week 
of  Count  von  Biilow  given  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Bashford  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century  ".  Whilst  the  "National"  complains  of 
the  German  press,  Count  von  Biilow  complains  of  the  British 
press.  "A  good  deal  of  hostility  towards  Germany  seems  to 
influence  the  writing  of  a  number  of  your  compatriots — which  I 
sincerely  regret  ",  said  the  Count,  "  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  a  certain  school  of  your  publicists'  looks 
upon  a  paper-war  against  Germany  as  the  main  object  of  its 
life.  Surely  our  mutual  interests  would  be  better  served  if  these 
writers  were  to  try  to  extinguish,  instead  of  to  foment,  ill-feeling 
between  Germany  and  England ".  Count  von  Billow's  em- 
phatic disclaimer  of  hostility  towards  Great  Britain  is  echoed 
by  Professor  Paulsen  in  the  "  Contemporary  ".  He  regards  as 
the  product  of  a  crazy  imagination  any  idea  that  "  the  German 
people  is  longing  for  a  war  with  England  ;  that,  if  a  war  broke 
out  between  Russia  and  England,  it  would  place  itself  of  its 
own  free  choice  on  the  side  of  Russia  ;  that  it  would  itself,  in 
alliance  with  Russia  and  France,  help  to  bring  on  such  a  war. 
Quite  a  different  picture  of  the  future  hovers  before  the  minds 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  German  people.  They  see  their 
nation  side  by  side  with  the  other  great  nations  of  the  Germanic 
race,  the  English  and  the  North  Americans,  advancing  towards 
that  leadership  of  the  civilised  world  which  is  the  destiny  of 
their  race " — which  is  precisely  what  the  German  Chancellor 
says. 

The  political  articles  in  the  reviews  are  all  Radical.  In  the 
"Monthly  Review"  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  declares  that 
Parliamentary  authority  and  Parliamentary  energy  are  declining 
and  the  nation  is  suffering  in  consequence.  He  thinks  it  would 
be  a  pitiful  contrast  to  go  step  by  step  through  a  comparison  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  and  Parliament 
as  it  appears  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  the 
"Contemporary"  Mr.  John  Ellis  M.P.  deplores  the  departures 
made  by  Mr.  Balfour  from  the  traditions  and  practice  of  his 
predecessors.  The  main  count  in  Mr.  Ellis'  indictment  seems 
to  be  the  habitual  resort  to  the  closure— a  matter  in  which  Mr. 
Balfour  has  certainly  not  departed  from  Radical  traditions.  It 
is  Mr.  Ellis'  contention  that  it  is  hard  to  acquit  Mr.  Balfour  at 
times  of  a  deliberate  want  of  frankness  with  the  House  at  large. 
The  "  Independent  "  devotes  no  fewer  than  three  articles  out  of 
ten  to  agriculture  the  dominating  idea  being  legislation  and 
taxation  which  will  result  in  the  crushing  out  of  the  landlords. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Channing  M.P.  attempts  to  draw  up  a  construc- 
tive policy  based  on  the  experience  of  Denmark  in  the  direction 
of  the  reform  of  land  tenure  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
largest  number  of  capable  men  to  throw  their  energies  and  re- 
sources into  the  working  of  the  soil.  An  article  which  will 
attract  considerable  attention  in  clubland  and  political  circles 
is  .Mr.  W.  J.  Fisher's  account  in  the  "  Monthly  Review  "  of  the 
Liberal  clubs  and  their  party  work.  He  criticises  the  Liberal 
clubs  as  political  instruments  just  as  recently  he  criticised  the 
Liberal  press.  The  preponderance  in  numbers  is  not  so  great 
but  the  effectiveness  of  their  organisation  is  vastly  superior. 
The  Eighty  Club  appears  to  be  the  only  effective  fighting  force 
among  the  Liberal  clubs  of  London.  From  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine"  this  month  we  miss  the  usual  vigorous  political 
article  its  place  being  taken  by  an  article  on  the  "  Churches 
and  the  Law"  by  the  very  Rev.  William  Mair. 

Lady  Priestley  contributes  to  the  ".Nineteenth  Century"  an 
intensely  interesting  account  of  what  the  French  doctors  saw 
during  their  visit  to  the  London  hospitals.  Mr.  W.  Teignmouth 
Shore  in  the  "  Fortnightly",  writing  as  the  editor  of  a  literary 
weekly,  deplores  the  fact  that  the  literary  future  of  England  has 
come  to  be  very  much  a  trade  question.  Publishers  of  high- 
class  books  and  magazines  he  says  bitterly  complain  that  times 
were  never  so  bad  as  they  are  now.  Providers  of  the  cheap 
and  meretricious  thrive.  "The  sale  of  good  literature  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  reviews  in  those  journals  to  which  book- 
lovers  look  for  sound  criticism  ",  and  we  would  add  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  so  many  journals  which  enjoy  the  reputation 
"  play  up "  to  the  publisher  of  poor  books  for  the  sake  of  an 
advertisement  revenue.  If  the  future  of  English  literature  is  a 
trade  question,  it  is  so  largely  because  what  is  called  criticism 
has  become  so  too.  An  article  in  the  "Monthly"  on  "Eliza- 
bethan Crime  Plays  "  by  Mr.  J.  Slingsby  Roberts  describes  the 
leading  features  of  two  plays  based  on  Holinshed's  and  Stowe's 
Chronicles,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of  studyingthe  difference 
:n  the  genre  of  popular  tragedy  in  the  sixteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries. 
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SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  \V. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 

Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5:    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

From  the  MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  October  1904. 

Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources         ..       . .        ..        ..    5,523'456  ozs. 

Total  Yield  in  fine  gold  from  all  sources,  per  ton  milled     ..       ..        i3'i5*  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

On  a  basis  of  3,400  Tons  Milled. 

Cost.  Cost  per  Ton. 

£     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining        ...       . .                                          5,98512   5  014  3 '018 

Development  Redemption         . .       . .        . .         840   00  02  o'ooo 

Crushing  and  Sorting                                              852  14    1  02  0-363 

Milling                                                            1,298   29  03  1-090 

Cyaniding  Sands                                                 95°   6  10  02  3-I53 

„         Slimes                                                   434  11    1  01  0-415 

Sundry  Head  Office  Expenses                               305  12   6  00  8-732 

10,666  19    8  15  4'77i 

Profit       ..       ...   12,592  14  10  1    g  n'792 

23.«59  '4   6         2  *5  4'503 

Value.  Value  per  Ton. 
By  Gold  Account—                                                  £     s.  d.        £  s.  d. 

Mill  Gold   M.375  17    7  1  14  2-739 

Cyanide  Gold   2,883  16  n         11  1-824 

23,259  14    6         2  15  4-563 
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PIANOLA-PLAYING. 


Nowadays  the  piano  is  as  much  an  essential 
feature  of  the  home  as  the  drawing-room  fur- 
niture, and  to-day  many  thousands  of  families 
are  deriving  more  enjoyment  from  their  pianos 
than  at  any  other  period  since  the  instrument 
was  invented.  The  explanation  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  these  families  possess  Pianolas, 
and  through  them  are  becoming  acquainted 
with  music  of  every  kind,  and  are  learning 
how  much  music  means  as  a  part  of  everyday 
life.  • 

To  play  the  piano  well  three  things  are 
necessary  :  technical  skill,  understanding,  and 
sympathy  ;  and  the  first  of  these  is  the  great 
stumbling-block  that  bars  the  way  to  piano- 
playing  becoming  a  universal  accomplishment. 
Technique  is  the  purely  mechanical  part  of 
piano-playing,  the  digital  dexterity  which  can 
be  acquired  only  at  a  cost  of  years  of  practice, 
and  has  to  be  maintained  by  still  further 
practice.  Few  people,  unless  they  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  music, 
can  afford  the  time  necessary  to  keep  their 
technique  up  to  any  very  high  standard  ;  hence 
the  number  of  those  who  play  only  a  little,  and 
the  still  greater  number  of  those  who  used  to 
play,  but  have  not  had  time  to  practise,  and 
consequently  have  forgotten  what  little  they 
once  knew. 

The  Pianola  eliminates  technical  difficulties. 
It  possesses  all  the  key-striking  ability  necessary 
to  execute  the  most  difficult  composition  known. 
Placed  in  front  of  the  piano,  so  that  its  sixty- 
five  'fingers'  rest  over  the  keys,  and  with  the 
necessary  music-rolls  at  hand,  it  enables  you 
to  play  every  kind  of  music  without  once 
sounding  a  wrong  note,  and,  in  addition,  the 
performer  guides  the  playing,  controls  the  force 
with  which  the  keys  are  struck,  directs  the 
tempo,  and  in  general  interprets  the  music 
according  to  his  own  ideas  of  its  meaning. 

Pianola-playing  is  a  most  fascinating  occu- 
pation, and  is  as  much  real  playing  as  when  a 
first-rate  pianist  performs  by  hand.  The  pianist 
may  make  mistakes,  the  Pianola  cannot,  and  the 


Pianola's  expression  devices  are  just  as  effective 
in  imbuing  the  music  with  the  performer's 
understanding  and  sympathy  as  the  finger-tips 
of  the  virtuoso. 

There  are  three  expression  levers :  the 
tempo  lever,  the  accent  lever,  and  the  sustain- 
ing lever.  As  the  names  imply,  the  tempo 
lever  controls  the  changes  of  time,  and  the 
sustaining  lever  the  sustaining  or  loud  pedal  of 
the  piano.  The  accent  lever  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable,  as  it  governs  all  changes  from 
soft  to  loud,  and  also  enables  the  performer  to 
accent  individual  notes  or  chords  as  may  be 
desired  ;  further,  it  enables  him  to  subdue  the 
accompaniment  in  either  treble  or  bass.  The 
effectiveness  and  easiness  of  operation  of  these 
expression  levers  make  the  Pianola  infinitely 
more  artistic  in  its  playing  than  any  other 
piano-player.  A  significant  fact  is  that  the 
Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  of  its  kind 
endorsed  by  almost  every  pianist  and  musician 
of  any  consequence.  Not  only  that,  but  men 
like  Paderewski,  Hoffmann,  and  Rosenthal  own 
Pianolas  and  use  them  in  their  studies. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Pianola  exceeds 
12,000  different  compositions,  all  of  which  are 
available  through  our  Music  Circulating  Library. 
This  vast  number  includes  music  of  all  times 
and  countries,  and  of  every  kind,  from  the 
greatest  classic  to  the  latest  popular  musical 
comedy.  Familiarity  with  all  kinds  of  com- 
positions gained  through  actually  playing  them 
is  the  best  kind  of  musical  education,  and  can 
be  had  only  in  one  way — -by  possessing  a 
Pianola.  Should  you  care  to  have  further 
particulars  of  the  Pianola,  please  fill  up  the 
form  annexed  and  send  it  to  us  by  post. 


A.  D. 


Please  send  me  further  particulars  of  the 
Pianola. 

Name  


A  ddress. 


THE  ORCHESTRELLE  CO., 


4EOLIAN    HALL,  135,  136,  &  137  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
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MR.  MURJRAY^JNEW  BOOKS. 

A  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COLOUR-BOOK. 

ON  THE  OLD  ROAD  THROUGH 
FRANCE  TO  FLORENCE. 

Reproductions  in  Colour  of  48  Water-Colour  Sketches.  By  A.  H.  Hallam 
Murray.  With  Text  by  H.  W.  Nevinson  and  Montgomery  Carmichael. 
Medium  8vo.  21s.  net.  Also  an  edition  of  150  copies  on  large  paper,  contain- 
ing the  Plates  printed  before  (hose  of  the  ordinary  Edition.  42s.  net. 

"Mr.  Hallam  Murray's  magnificent  sketch-book." — Court  Journal. 

11  The  book  is  altogether  a  notable  one." — Westminster  Gazette. 


THE  VICEROY'S  POST  BAG.  By 

MICHAEL  MacDONAGH,  Author  of"  Daniel  O  Connell,  the  Irish  Tribune." 
Demy  8vo.  12s  net. 

A  very  remarkable  Series  of  Letters  (hitherto  unpublished)  to  Lord  Hardwicke, 
giving  the  inner  history  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  in  1800,  and  the  cause 
which  led  to  it. 

"An  exceedingly  interesting  miscellany." — Standard. 

A  CHEAP  EDITION.     Square  demy  8vo.  6s. 

BETWEEN  THE  ACTS.     By  Henry 

W.  NEVINSON,  Author  of  "The  Plea  of  Pan." 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  NEW  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  THE 
HISTORICAL  WORKS  OF 

JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY.  With 

Photogravure  Illustrations.    In  g  Volumes.    Demy  Svo.  ios.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.    3  vols. 
THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS.    4  vols. 
JOHN  OF  BARNEVELD.    2  vols. 

No  uniform  Edition  of  Motley's  Historical  Works  has  ever  existed  in  England, 
and  for  m*ny  years  past  the  original  Library  Editions  of  the  earlier  works  have 
been  completely  out  of  print. 

NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

TALES   OF  A  POULTRY  FARM. 

By  CLARA  D.  VIERSON,  Author  of "  Among  the  Farmyard  People,"  &c. 
Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Gordon.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

STUDIES  IN  INDIAN  CHILD  LIFE. 

SUN-BABIES.     By  Cornelia  Sorabji. 

With  Illustrations.    Square  demy  Svo.  6s.  net. 


Mr.  Murray's  Illustrated  Christmas  List  is  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had  post-free  on  application. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


THE  DEJ;AJV10RE  PRESS. 

The  Centenary  Edition  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Earlier  Novels. 

Edited  by  LUCIEN  VVOLE  ("  DlPLOMATlCUS  "). 

*With  elaborate  Biographical  Introduction  to  each  novel,  which  are  to  be  issued  in 
the  original  order  of  publication. 

NOW  READY.  ' 

VIVIAN  GREY. 

In  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6(1.  net  each. 
With  an  Introduction  which  covers  the  whole  of  Disraeli's  L'"'e  up  to  1S27,  the 
treatment  be*ng  fuller  than  has  ever  before  been  attempted.  The  skeich  uf  tvie 
family  history  of  the  Disraelis  will  be  found  full  of  new  facts  of  great  interest.  In 
the  appendices  are  discussed  the  various  keys  to  "  Vivian  Grey,"  which  is  annotated 
and  indexed,  the  latter  being  a  new  feature  in  novels. 

The  text  is  taken  from  the  first  edition,  that  known  to  the  modern  generation 
being  much  curtailed  and  altered.  There  are  four  illustrations,  a  miniature  of  young 
Disraeli,  a  photogravure  of  a  bust  of  Mrs.  Sara  Austen,  and  two  drawings  bv  Mr. 
Herbert  Railton  of  the  birthplace  and  the  house  in  which  "Vivian  Grey"  was 
written. 

TWO  QUEENSLANDERS  AND  THEIR 
FRIENDS. 

I8y  FRANCES  CAMPBELL.    A  graphic  and  powerfully  written  description  of 
pathetic  and  humorous  scenes  in  the  life  of  two  little  children  in  the  Australian  bush. 
Reprinted  from  the  Westminster  Gazette.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Mr.  Clement  Shorter  in  the  Tatter  says  :  "  The  most  original  and  faithful 
description  of  the  ways  and  workings  of  children  that  has  been  given  to  the  public 
-  since  Kipling  wrote  '  Punch  Baba  '  and  '  Wee  Willie  Winkle,'  " 


Just  Published.    3s.  6d.  net. 

SEA-THRIFT:  a  Fairy  Tale  of  the  Seaside. 

'By  DOLLIE   RADFORD.     With  Illustrations  and  Frontispiece  and  coloured 
cover  design  by  Gertrude  M.  Bradley. 
The  Guardian  says  :  11  For  a  verv  pretty  volume,  nicely  got  up,  and  gracefully 
■  illustrated,  commend  us  to  '  Sea-Thrift.'  " 

SOME  DAINTY  CALENDARS. 

THE  NELSON  CALENDAR.    Specially  devised  for  the  Centenary 

of  Trafalgar,  1905.  Containing  Naval  Events  for  every  day  in  the  year.  With 
12  Illustrations.    2s.  6d.  net. 

THE   DANTE   CALENDAR.     With  selected  passages  for  every 

month.  Translated  from  Dante's  Works.  Illustrated  by  Blanche  McManus. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

THE  ROBERT  BROWNING  CALENDAR  AND  BIRTHDAY 

BOOK.  With  Quotations  for  every  dav  of  the  year.  Selected  by  M.  E. 
Giubings.    In  white  and  blue,  with  gilt  edges,  -s-  6d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  YOUNG  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR.     By  Dolus  Rad- 

ford.  Verses  with  Gardening  Pictures  for  each  month  by  Lilian  E.  Wright. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

ALEXANDER  MORING,  Ltd.,  32  George  Street,,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
740 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

George  Rornney   (Lord    Ronald  Sutherland   Gower).    Duels  worth. 

£3  3*.  net.  -  - 

"  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome",  Vol.  II.  :  Sixteenth-Century 

Drawings  of  Roman  Buildings  (T.  Ashby  jnr.).  Macmillan. 

3CW.  net. 

Biography 

The  Life  of  Hugh  Price  Hughes  (by  his  Daughter).    Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  12^. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Richard  Southey,  K.C.M.G.  «x.c.  (Hon. 
Alex.  Wilmot).    Sampson  Low. 

Fiction 

David  the  Captain  (Arthur  S.  Way).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Vivian  Harcourt's  Secret  (Baroness  Oesterreicher).    Jarrold.    35.  6(/. 

Ombra  the  Mystery  (Frederick  Graves).    Edinburgh  :  Morton.  6s. 

Dear  Fatherland  (ex-Lieutenant  Bilse).    Lane.  6s. 

The  Ring's  Scarlet  (Horace  Wyndham).    Brown,  Langham.  6s. 

A  Prince  of  the  People  (Major  Philip  Trevor).    Isbister.  6^. 

Natural  History 

Fishes,  Ascidians  Sec.  (S.  F.  Manner,  W.  A.  Herdman,  T.  W.  Bridge > 

and  G.  A.  Boulenger).     Macmillan.     17s.  net. 
Hints  on  Horses  (Captain  C.  M.  Gonne).    Murray.    $s.  net. 
Tales  of  a  Poultry  Farm  (Clara  Dillingham  Pierson).     Murray.    5.1-.  . 

Reprints  and  Translations 
The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (Robert  Burton.   3  Vols.).   Bell.,  6.r.  net. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton  (David  Masson).  Macmillan. 
5*.  net. 

The  Psalter  in  English  Verse  (John  Keble.  2  vols.).  Oxford  : 
Parker.    $s.  net. 

Chaucer's  Prioress'  Tale,  &c.  (Professor  Skeat)  :  The  Early  Life  of 
Dante  (Translated  by  P.  H.  Wicksteed).  Moring.  is.  6d.  net 
each. 

Silas  Marner  (George  Eliot) ;  The  Woman  in  White  (Wilkie  Collins). 

Collins.    2s.  net  roan,  is.  net  cloth. 
The  Works  of  John  Ruskin  (Pocket  Edition.    Modern  Painters. 

6  vols.).    Allen.  iSs. 
The  Works  of  Shakespeare  : — Comedy  of  Errors  ;  Lucrece  ;  Two 

Gentlemen  of  Verona  ;  Venus  and  Adonis  ;  Sonnets  ;  Measure 

for  Measure  :  Ring  Henry  VIII.  ;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Heinemann.    6d.  net  each. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

The  Philosophy  of  Dickens  (Mrs.  Baillie-Saunders).  Glaisher.  6d. 
net. 

Democracy  and  Reaction  (L.  T.  Hobhouse\     Unwin.  51. 

From  Our  Dead  Selves  to  Higher  Things  (Frederick  J.  Gant.  Third 

Edition).    Stock.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Introspective  Essays  (Grace  A.  Murray).    Stock.     3.C  6d. 
Climate  and  Health  in  Hot  Countries  (Lt.-Col.  G.  M.  Miles).  Bale, 

Sons  and  Danielsson.    7.1.  6d.  net. 
The  Platonic  Conception  of  Immortality  and  its  Connexion  with  the 

Theory  of  Ideas  (R.  K.  Gaye).    Clay.    $s.  net. 
A  Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene  (Edited  by  Walter  L.  Pyle.  Second 

Edition).    Saunders  and  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Theology 

The  Letters  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  (W.  M.  Ramsay),  12s.  ; 
The  Forgiveness  of  Sins  and  other  Sermons  (G.  A.  Smith),  6s.  ; 
The  Preacher's  Dictionary  (E.  F.  Cavalier),  6s.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Hierurgia  Anglicana  (New  Edition.    Part  III.    Revised  and  Enlarged 

by  Vernon  Staley).    Moring.    "js.  6d.  net. 
Messages  from  the  Old  Testament  (Edgar  C.  S.  Gibson).  Wells 

Gardner.    3*.  6d. 
Some  Views  of  Modern  Theology  (Edward  W.  Lewis).  Allenson. 

$s.  6d. 

Travel  and  Geography 

Wander- Years  Round  the  World  (James  Pinnock).    Unwin.    21s.  net. 
Colonial  Memories  (Lady  Broome).    Smith,  Elder.    6s.  net. 
Pistoja  (Anna  R.  Sheldon).     Denny.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Sketches  of  the  Old  Road  through  France  to  Florence  (A.  H.  Flallam 

Murray)     Murray.    2IJ.  net. 
With  Amy  in  Brittany  (Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  Bart.).  Appleton. 

3x.  6d.  net. 

Edinburgh  (Painted  by  John  Fulleylove.  Described  by  Rosaline 
Masson).    Black,    "js.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous 

All  Things  are  Yours  (Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home).    Isbister.    y.  6d. 
Author-Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  in  European  Languages  in  the 

Imperial  Library  (2   vols.).     Calcutta:    Government  Printing 

Office.    8s.  id. 

Auxiliary  Officer's  Hand-Book  of  General  Information,  The  (Captain 

R.  F.  Legge1.    Gale  and  Polden.    3*.  6d.  net. 
Beardsley,  Aubrey,  The  Last  Letters  of.    Longmans.    5*.  net. 
England  and  the  English  (Dr.  Carl  Peters).    Hurst  and  Blackelt. 

6s.  net. 

Franks  Bequest :  Catalogue  of  the  British  and  American  Book  Plates 
(E.  R.  J.  Gambier  Howe.  Vol.  III.).  London  :  at  the  British 
Museum. 

Greek  Subjects,  Harvard  Lectures  on  (S.  H.  Butcher).  Macmillan. 
Js.  net. 

Japan,  an  Attempt  at  Interpretation  (Lafcadio  Hearne).  Macmillan. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  742.  J 
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Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.'s  List.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


j 

FOR  PRESENTS  AND  PRIZES. 

THE  LATEST  ADDITION  TO  DARTON'S  FINE  ART  SERIES. 
First  Edition  issued  in  September.     SECOND  EDITION   NOW  READY. 

TALES  of  the  CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS. 
TALES  of  the  CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS. 
TALES  of  the  CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS. 

RETOLD  FROM  CHAUCER  AND  OTHER  WRITERS. 
By  F.  J.  HARVEY  DARTON. 
With  Introduction  by  Dr.  FURNIYALL. 
Illustrated  by  HUGH  THOMSON. 
Printed  on  superfine  paper,  e4ttra  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  large  crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  book  deserves  every  detail  of  its  setting,  for  we  have  an  introduction  to 
Chaucer  which  cannot  be  bettered.    Mr.  Darton  has  told  the  immortal  '  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  '  w  i.h  the  greatest  skill  in  that  he  has  so  presented  ihem  that  any  boy  or 
girl  may  read  and  enjoy  them,  and  has  yet  preserved  their  character  to  the  full. 
No  fitter  present  could  be  found." — World. 

A  New  and  Attractive  Issue  of  a  Selection  of 
GOLDSMITH'S 
LETTERS  to  a  CITIZEN  of  the  WORLD. 
LETTERS  to  a  CITIZEN  of  the  WORLD. 
LETTERS  to  a  CITIZEN  of  the  WORLD. 

With  Introduction  by  Dr.  GARNETT. 
Numerous  humorous  Illustrations  by  EDMUND  SULLIVAN. 
Printed  on  superfine  paper,  small  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  net. 
"  One  of  the  choicest  reprints  at  this  season  a  capital  combination." 

Athencrvm. 

MRS.  LEICESTER'S  SCHOOL. 
MRS.  LEICESTER'S  SCHOOL. 
MRS.   LEICESTER'S  SCHOOL. 

By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB. 
With  Illustrations  by  CHARLES  E.  BROCK. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  boardf ,  is. 

AT  THE  KING'S  RIGHT  HAND. 
AT  THE  KING'S  RIGHT  HAND. 
AT  THE  KING'S  RIGHT  HAND. 

By  Mrs.  E.  M.  FIELD, 
Author  of  "  Bryda,"  "  The  Child  and  His  Book,"  "Mixed  Pickles,"  &c. 
Illustrated  by  A.  G.  WALKER,  Sculptor. 
Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
"A  spirited  story  of  the  days  of  King  Alfred.      Mrs.  Field  has  studied  her 
subject  carefully,  and  has  the  art  of  making  the  sayings  and  doings  of  her  characters 
fit  in  harmoniously  with  history. " — Spectator 


Write  to  Messrs.  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &>  Co.  for 
their  new  ^2- page  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Books 
suitable  for  Presents  and  Prizes,  from  6d.  to  10s.  6d. 


EVER  POPULAR  VOLUMES-Now  Ready. 


Illustrated  paper  boards 


extra  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  5s. 


12  Coloured 
Plates. 


CHATTERBOX 

416  large  pages. 


200 
Engravings. 


Paper  covers,   is.  2d.  ;   illustrated   paper  boards,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth 
boards,  2s.  ;  richly  gilt  cloth  boards,  gill  edges,  2s.  6d. 

THE  PRIZE. 

Thirteen  splendid  Coloured  Plates  and  about  72  high-class  Engravings. 
t:  Well  deserves  its  distinctive  title."  —  Public  Opinion. 


448  Pages. 


SUNDAY 
READING 

FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


250 
Illustrations. 


"We  can  imagine  nothing  better  calculated  to  encourage  reasonable  Sunday 
o":  ^ervance  in  the  schoolroom  and  nursery." — Times. 

"  The  difficult  problem  of  Sunday  reading  is  solved  in  these  pages  as  well  as  it 
can  be  solved  anywhere." — Spectator. 

Weekly  Number,  Jd.  ;  Monthly  Part,  3d.  ;  New  Yolume  now  ready,  coloured 
boards,  js.  ;  cloth  bevelled,  gilt  edges,  5s. 


THE  BABY'S 
ANNUAL. 


LEADING 
STRINGS. 


SHORT  WORDS. 
LARGE  TYPE. 


New  Volume  now  ready,  pictorial  boards,  is.  6d.  :  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 
"  Nothing  could  do  better."— Daily  Telegraph. 

London:   WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO. 
AXD  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


"  '  Chatterbox  '  is  the  best  children's  book  we  have  seen." — 'Times. 

"  No  undue  sentimentality  characterises  this,  as  it  characteri-.es  so  many 
children's  magazines,  and  its  Editor  has  adhered  firmly  to  the  irreproachable 
principle  which  he  set  forth  in  its  first  number."— Nineteenth  Century. 

CHATTERBOX  is  Published  Weekly.      Price  One  Halfpenny. 

Largely  used  for  Distribution  to  Sunday  scholars  — one  group  of  Sunday- 
schools  uses  over  800  a  week.  The  most  successful  Magazine  ever  issued  to 
fight  the  "  penny  dreadfuls."  With  each  Monthly  Part,  price  ^d.,  is  presented 
a  beautiful  Coloured  Plate. 


MEMORIALS  OF  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES, 

By  G.  U.-J. 

With  41  Photogravures  and  other  Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  8vo. 
Printed  on  Hand-made  Paper.    30s.  net. 


MAURICE    HEWLETT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  ROAD  IN  TUSCANY  :  a  Commentary. 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT.  With  30  Photogravure  Plates 
after  Drawings  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL,  arid  over  200  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text  by  the  same  Artist.  2  vols,  extra  crown  Svo. 
2 is.  net. 


STEPHEN   PHILLIPS'S   NEW  BOOK. 

THE  SIN  OF  DAVID:  a  Poetical  Drama. 

By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

GROVE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND 
MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLANI),  M.A.    In  5  vols.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.,  A-E,  21s.  net. 

Twenty-five  years  having  passed  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  standard  Dictionary,  the  Publishers  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  for  bringing  it  thoroughly  up  to  date.  New  Composers, 
Artists,  and  Sub/eels  had  to  be  taken  into  account ;  omissions  and.  errors 
to  be  made  good ;  and  the  whole  work  to  be  reconsidered  both  as  to  plan 
and  execution.  The  revision  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Fuller  Maillaud, 
who  had  already  edited  the  Appendix  to  the  original  Dictionary  under 
Sir  George  Grove's  supervision.  The  New  Edition  *vill  extend  to  five 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  now  ready,  while  the  remainder  will  li 
issued  at  intervals  of  a  year,  so  that  the  publication  will  be  complete  by 
the  end  of  rgoS. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FLEET  STREET. 

Being  the  Life  and  Recollections  of  Sir  JOHN  R.  ROBINSON. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  FREDERICK  MOV  THOMAS. 
With  Portrait.    Svo.  14s.  net. 

DIARY  AND  LETTERS   OF  MADAME  D'ARBLAY 
(1778-1840) 

As  Edited  by  her  Niece,  CHARLOTTE  BARRETT.    With  Preface  and  Notes- 
by  AUSTIN  DOBSON.    With  Photogravure  Por, raits  and  other  Sketches. 

In  6  vols.    Vol.  I.  1778  to  June  r73i.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson  in  the  Daily  Mail. — ''To  judge  from  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Dobson's  edition,  it  is  likely  to  take  rank  as  the  standard  edition.    It  should 
send  pietty  Fanny's  admirers  to  her  work  again;  and  it  should  add  to  theis 
company." 


SIR  WILLIAM  HENRY  FLOWER,  K.C.B.. 

F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  late  Direct  r  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and 
President  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society.  A  Personal  Memiir.  By 
CHARLES  J.  CORNISH,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  With  Photogravure  Portraits. 
8vo.  8s.  td.  net. 

Spectator.  —  "  Mr.  Cornish's  memoir  is  interesting,  well  composed,  and  by  w> 

means  too  long   What  he  has  done  acmirably  is  to  give  a  picture  of  Flower  

Excellent  biography." 

Daily  News. — "A  well-written  and  suitable  memorial." 

Globe. — "  Quite  a  model  of  what  such  thing-,  should  be." 


FAMOUS  FIGHTERS  OF  THE  FLEET. 

Glimpses  through  the  Cannon  Smoke  in  the  Days  of  the  Old  Navy. 

By  EDWARD  FRASER.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette.  — "  The  book  will  delight  every  man  who  has  pride  ir. 
the  Navy,  and  we  cannot  imagine  anything  more  suitable  as  a  present  for  a  boy." 

ROMAN  SOCIETY   FROM   NERO  TO 
MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

By  SAMUEL  DILL,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Centuiy  of  the  Western  Empire.' 
8vo.  15s.  net. 


-New  Volume. 
By  John 


Morlev. 


EVERSLEY  SERIES. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Globe  8vo.  4s.  net. 

NEW  EDITION  NOW  READV. 

THE   HOLY   ROMAN   EMPIRE.     By  James 

Bryce,  D.C.L.  A  New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised  throughout,  with  a 
Chronological  Table  of  Events,  and  3  Maps.    Crown  3vo.  7s.  Cd. 

THE     DIARY  OF 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 


A  CHURCH-GOER. 


ARACHNIA:    Being-  Occasional  Verses.     By  the 

late  Rev.  James  Robertson,  formerly  Headmaster  of  Haileybury  College. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  from  a  Portrait  by  the  late  Charles  W.  Kurse, 
A.R.A.    Fcap.  Svo.  5s.  net. 


AN    UNWRITTEN    CHAPTER    IN  THE 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  Being  the  History  of  the  Society  for 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  generally  known  as  the  Kildare  Placa 
Society,  1811-1831.  By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  Training  College.    Extra  crown  Svo.  7-.  6d.  net. 


By  the  late  LAFCADIO  HEARN. 

JAPAN  :    an    Attempt    at    Interpretation.  Extra 

crown  3Vo.  gilt  top.  8s.  6d.  net. 
%*  Macmillan's  A'ew  Illustrated  Catalogue  post-free  on  application.. 
MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER 

FOR  DECEMBER. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  GERMANY:  A  CONVERSATION  WITH  COUNT  I 
VON  BULOW,  THE  GERMAN  CHANCELLOR.    By  J.  L.  Bashford. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  OPPORTUNITY.    By  Sidney  Low. 

WHAT  THE  FRENCH  DOCTORS  SAW.    By  Lady  Priestley. 

FREE  THOUGHT  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  :  A  REJOINDER. 
By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

HYMNS  "ANCIENT  "  AND  "MODERN."     By  the  Countess  of  Jersey. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  INDIA.   By  J.  D.  Rees,  CLE. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  SALON.    By  Miss  Rose  M.  Bradley. 

HARA-KIRI  :  ITS  REAL  SIGNIFICANCE.    By  Baron  Suyematsu. 

THE  CORELESS  APPLE.   By  Sampson  Morgan. 

THE   RHODES   BEQUEST  AND  UNIVERSITY   FEDERATION.  By 

J.  Churton  Collins. 
PALMISTRY  IN  CHINA.    By  Herbert  A.  Giles  (Professor  of  Chinese  at 

Cambridge). 

QUEEN    CHRISTINA'S    PICTURES.     By  His  Excellency  the  Swedish 

ONE  LESSON   FROM  THE  BECK  CASE.     By  Sir  Robert  Anderson, 
K  C  B    LL  D 

THE  GERMAN  NAVY  LEAGUE.     By  Dr.  Louis  Elkind. 

THE  RE-FLOW  FROM  TOWN  TO  COUNTRY.    By  Sir  Robert  Hunter. 

LAST  MONTH,    (i)  By  Sir  We.myss  Reid.   (2)  By  Walter  Frewen  Lord. 

London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  E.C. 

NOW  READY,  6d.  net,  the  DECEMBER 
Number  of  THE  BOOK  MONTHLY,  a 
beautifully  illustrated  Record,  Guide, 
and  Magazine  for  everybody  interested 
in  books.  It  is  a  What's  What  and 
Who's  Who  of  bookland,  and  it  has 
already  won  a  recognised  position.  It 
has  a  specially  interesting  article,  in 
which  Mrs.  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston, 
the  author  of  "John  Chilcote,  M.P.," 
discusses  the  great  reading  of  modern 
fiction.  Order  from  your  bookseller 
or  newsagent,  or  from  the  publishers, 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co., 
4  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London. 

THE  MURDOCH  COLLECTION  OF  COINS  AND  MEDALS. 
The  Final  Portion  of  the  Series  of  Ancient  British,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Irish  Coins. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  n  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C..  on  MONDAY,  December  12,  and  Following  Day,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely  (in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  deceased),  the  Fourth  and  Concluding 
Portion  of  the  Series  of  ANCIENT  BRITISH,  ANGLO-SAXON,  and  IRISH 
COINS,  comprising  the  Irish  Coins  and  British  and  Irish  Tokens  of  the  valuable 
Collection  of  Coins  and  Medals,  the  property  of  the  late  JOHN  G.  MURDOCH, 
Esq.,  Member  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

May  be  viewed.  Illustrated  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  MURDOCH  COLLECTION  OF  COINS  AND  MEDALS. 
The  Final  Scries  of  English  Historical  Medals. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  14,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at 
One  o'clock  precisely  (in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  deceased),  the  Final  Series 
jf  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  MEDALS,  comprising  the  Reigns  of  George  III. 
to  Victoria,  and  a  few  Coins  of  Scotland,  of  the  valuable  Collection  of  Coins  and 
Medals,  the  Property  of  the  late  JOHN  G.  MURDOCH,  Esq.,  Member  of  the 
Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

May  be  viewed.     Catalogues  may  be  had.     Illustrated  Catalogues,  price  2s. 

ONE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS  AND 

ANSWERS  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DAY  (Religious,  Political,  and 
Social).  By  William  T.  Nicholson,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Egbam.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
Paper  edition,  is. 

"This  remarkable  little  publication  contains  one  hundred  impartial  yet  cleverly 
construed  answers  to  a  similar  number  of  questions  relating  to  the  great  religious, 
political,  and  social  problems  of  the  day." — Oxford  Review. 

"  Many  of  the  author's  remarks  are  shrewd — many  of  his  arguments  and  con- 
clusions are  doubtful  — some  will  be  fiercely  resented.  Readers  will  judge  the  book 
very  differently  according  to  their  particular  tastes  and  opinions." 

Glasgozv  Herald. 
SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Limited,  LONDON. 

Hungry,  Cold  and  Homeless, 

m  pitiable  misery  and  despair,  continually 
imploring-  the 

CHURCH    ARMY   FOR  WORK 

Securing  FOOD  AND  LODGING. 

11,000  Meals  and  4,000  Beds  daily  provided.    Married  men  with 
families  assisted  ;  Relief  by  Work  only. 
Food  Tickets  (2s.  per  doz. ),  Bed  and  Food  Tickets  (5s.  for  10), 
on  application. 

LACK  OF  FUNDS  TERRIBLY  LIMITS  US. 

Donations  crossed  "Barclays."  Old  Clothes  and  Firewood  Orders 
(3s.  6d.  per  10c  bundles)  urgently  needed,  to  Rev.  W.  CARLILE, 
Hon.  Chief  Secretary,  130  Edgware  Road,  London,  W, 
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THIS  WEEK'S  mOKS-Coiitinued. 
Japan  in  the  Beginning  of  the  XX.  Century  (Compiled  by  the  Depart, 

ment  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce).    Murray.    2$s.  net. 
Japanese  War  Office,  Under  the  Care  of  the  (Ethel  McCaul).  'Cassell. 

6.?. 

Literary  Portraits  (Charles  Whibley).    Constable,    "js.  6d.  net. 
Memories  (C.  F.  Gordon  dimming).    Blackwood.    2Qs.  net. 
Preferential  Trade  (Benjamin  Hoare).    Kegan  Paul.    6s.  net. 
Progress  and  the  Fiscal  Problem  (Thomas  Kirkup).    Black,    p.  6d. 
net. 

Shelburne  Essays  (Paul  Elmer  More).    Putnams.    $s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December  :—  The  National  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Black- 
wood's, 2s.  6d.  ;  The  Monthly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Inde- 
pendent Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3/;-.  ;  La 
Revue,  lf.30;  Strand  Magazine,  if.;  The  Munsey,  6d.  ;  The 
Windsor  Magazine,  is.  ;  The  Century  Illustrated,  is.  4</.  ; 
Harper's,  is.  ;  The  Delineator,  6d.  ;  The  Smart  Set,  is'.  ; 
Lippincott's,  25c.  ;  Good  Words,  6d.  ;  The  Sunday  Magazine, 
6d.  ;  The  Musical  Times,  4d.  ;  S.  Nicholas,  If.  ;  The  Con- 
noisseur, if.  ;  Arts  and  Crafts,  if.  ;  The  Art  Journal,  is.  6d.  ; 
Longman's  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  if.  ;  The 
Cornhill  Magazine,  if.  ;  The  Sunday  Strand,  6d.  ;  The  School 
World,  6d.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2f.  ;  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  3m. ;  Mercurede  France,  2/V.25  ;  Cassier's  Magazine, 
if.    The  Estate  Magazine,  6d. 

H.  S0THERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR   PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS   AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  Tondon.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone .Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

B00KS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  \V. 
Libraries  entirely  fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

A.  &  F.  DENNY  have  just  issued  a  New  List  of 

76  pages,  containing  the  most  recent  and  noteworthy  BOOKS  of  the  Season, 
including  Books  for  Children  and  for  Presents. — Post  free  on  application  to  A.  & 
F.  DENNY,  147  Strand,  W.C. 

BOOKS. 

Largest  Stock  in  London  of 
PUBLISHERS'    REMAINDER  STOCKS. 

All  in  perfectly  new  condition  as  originally  published,  but  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
DECEMBER  SUPPLEMENTARY  CATALOGUE  JUST  READY. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER   AND   DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 

265  High  Holborn,  London. 

f^HRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— BOOKS  at  3d.  to  gd. 

V^-  IN  THE  SHILLING  DISCOUNT.  Just  issued,  and  sent  post  free  on 
application,  a  Catalogue  of  Books,  many  illustrated  and  in  handsome  bindings,  from 
the  published  price  of  which  the  above  liberal  discount  is  allowed. — GILBERT  & 
FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

f  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

i F-  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  J"  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

PO.  r\  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.    OC    \J.  SERVICES. 

PO  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  Ob  W,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 

Po  r\  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
.    OC    \J,  ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars 

apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M,A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).    Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.    References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
i  Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 
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CAUTION  ! 


GENUINE  GHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C. 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 

N.B. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accoir.pany  each  bottle. 


"  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen  and 


MARINERS 


(Founded  in 
1839.) 


SOCIETY. 


Royal  Benevolent 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 

Patron— HIS    MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

t "  The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c,  is 

instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

President :  The  Earl  CADOGAN,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 
Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  S.  MANN. 
Secretary:  G.  E., MAUDE,  Esq. 
26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT^ 

use  VINOLIA  Soap 

for  your  complexion. 


Premier,  4d. 


Toilet  (Otto),  tod. 


BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

21  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 
Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

MANSIONS  DE  LUXE,  magnificently  situated  in 
ideally  healthy  position,  with  lovely  outlook  on  the  celebrated  Hove 
lawns  and  English  Channel.  These  mansions  are  the  most  palatial  ever  built,  each 
containing  about  twenty  rooms.  Oak-panelled  dining  hall,  Indo-Persian  drawing 
room,  panelled  library,  with  bookcases,  electric  lifts,  American  heating,  hydropathic 
bath  room  with  sitz,  Turkish  baths,  &c,  designed  to  promote  physical  health  and 
provide  the  "  last  word  "  in  comfort.  Pronounced  by  eminent  medical  authorities 
to  be  twenty  years  in  advance  of  the  time.  Low  price,  viz.,  £6,ooo  Freehold.  Illus- 
trated particulars  free.  View  at  any  time. — The  Foreman,  The  Lawns,  King's 
Road,  Hove. 

WANTED,  a  COPY  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
for  MAY  4,  1895.       Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


RHODESIA  EXPLORATION. 

The  tenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Rhodesia  Exploration  and  Develop- 
ment Company.,  Limited,  was  held  on  December  5  at  Winchester  House,  Mr. 
John  Seear  presiding. 

The  Chan-man  sajd  the, period  covered  by  the  accounts  was  one  of  extreme  anxiety 
for  the  directors,  following  as  it  did  an  already  prolonged  period  of  stagnation,  and 
they  were  quite  precluded  from -obtaining  funds.  The  prosperity  of  the  last  few 
months  had,  however,  relieve^  t^ie  strain,  and  iL  was  with  great  satisfaction  he  was 
able  to  inform  them  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Company  were  that  day  more  prosperous 
than  they  had  ever  been  before."  The  capital  had  been  increased  to  252,000  shares. 
The  reserve  fund  remained  as  last  year — .£350,003.  Various  economies  had  been 
effected  in  the  working,  but  the  net  result  was  that  they  had  incurred  a  loss  of 
£2,119  on  tne  year  which  was  deducted  from  the  balance  of  £103,190  brought  for- 
ward from  last  year,  leaving  £10^070  to  carry  forward.  The  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count, if  it  were  made  up  to  that  day,  December  5,  1904,  would  show  a  realised 
credit  balance  Of  £156,600,  or  an  increase  of  £56,600  since  July  1  last.  Their  quoted 
securities  at  that  day  >  date  sjood  at  £368,230,  whereas  their  cost  to  them  was 
£222,330.  They  had  that  day  sufficient  cash  in  hand  to  cover  every  requirement, 
and  leave  a  balance  of  nearly  £100,000  in  hand.  The  major  part  of  their  land  was 
undoubtedly  free  from  occupation,  and  the  directors  contended  that  practically  the 
whole  of  it  was  on  the  same  footing.  However,  to  get  rid  of  a  long  Outstanding 
dispute,  the  directors  recently  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Chartered  Company  one- 
third  of  108,375  acres,  together  with  over  12,000  acres  pegged  in  excess  of  their 
rights,  thus  reducing  their  total  holding  by  about  50,000  acres,  making  it  that  day 
stand  at  287,000  acres.  They  were  in  a  better  position  as  regarded  land  than  most 
holders,  as  they  only  had  to  pay  an  annual  quit  rent  of  10s.  per  farm  of  6,375  acres, 
against  the  usual  charge  of  £6  for  the  same  area.  He  described  the  work  done  by 
the  Lomagunda  Development  Company,  the  Consolidated  African  Copper  Trust, 
the  Gaika  Gold  Mining  Company,  and  others.  The  Rhodesian  Banket  Company- 
had  taken  over,  roughly,  about  900  claims  in  the  Lomagunda  district  of  Rhodesia, 
together  with  a  provisional  grant  of  land,  contingent  upon  the  extension  of  the  Ayr- 
shire railway  to  the  Eldorado,  approximately  10,000  acres  in  extent,  which  had 
been  pegged  to  cover  the  outcrop  of  the  Eldorado  and  adjoining  properties.  The 
capital  of  the  Rhodesian  Banket  Company  was  £300,000  divided  into  shares  of  £1 
each.  The  discovery  of  the  conglomerate  formation  was  first  made  on  the  Eldorado 
property.  Subsequently  it  was  traced  some  miles  to  the  West,  and  more  recently  still 
further  to  the  east  of  the  Eldorado.  When  the  news  first  came  to  hand,  the  financial 
position  of  their  Company,  like  that  of  many  other  Rhodesian  concerns,  was  very- 
strained,  but  the  whole  outlook  and  position  had  been  completely  changed,  thanks 
to  the  banket.  Apart  from  the  shareholdings  which  they  had  in  the  Scottish 
Mashonaland  Company  and  the  Etna  Company,  their  Company  held  no  claims  on 
the  banket  ;  but  Dr.  Saner  caused  a  number  of  claims  to  be  pegged  for  them  on 
the  line  of  the  formation,  and  they  had  also  secured  a  working  option  on  properties 
owned  by  the  Scottish  Mashonaland  Company.  Their  Company  were  interested 
in  60,000  shares  in  the  Rhodesian  Banket  Company,  the  cost  of  45,000  and  an 
option  on  15,000  working  capital  shares  being  relatively  a  very  small  amount.  In 
addition,  they  had  made  a  cash  profit  amounting  to  £55,600,  derived  from  sales  of 
holdings  in  shares  of  companies  which  the  rise  in  the  markets  had  justified  them 
in  realising.  This,  of  course,  did  not  include  any  profit  which  would  be  made  by 
the  sale  of  shares  in  the  Rhodesian  Banket  Company.  Apart  from  the  direct  realised 
profit  mentioned,  there  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the  premium  on  the 
20,000  of  their  shares  issued  at  5j,  making  together  a  total  realised  sum  of  about 
£r40,6oo.  This  sum  they  might  regard  as  the  direct  realised  benefit,  but  there 
was  in  addition  the  indirect  or  unrealised  profit  upon  shares  in  other  companies 
which  they  had  not  yet  sold.  .  Of  the  properties  of  the  Banket  Company 
the  Eldorado  was  the  only  one  upon  which  development  had  so  far  been 
undertaken,  but  old  workings  extended  to  the  westward  for  about  five  miles.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  continuous  line  of  20  miles  of  the  value  of  the 
Eldorado  and  equally  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  only  payable  point  was  the 
one  where  work  had  so  far  been  concentrated.  They-  knew  of  good  values  having  been 
discovered  at  the  Rowdy  Boys  claims  adjoining  the  Eldorado,  where  the  ancient 
workings  were  very  extensive.  Mr.  Jones  also  said  that  the  ancient  workings  to 
the  west  of  the  Hunyani  river  were  both  numerous  and  large.  Too  much  stress  could 
not  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Company;  owning  the  outcrop  also  possessed  the  deep 
levels.  Several  shareholders  had  communicated  with  the  Company  in  reference  to  their 
not  having  been  invited  to  subscribe  to  the  working  capital  of  the  Banket  Company. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  success  which  had  attended  the  flotation  of  the  Banket 
Company  was  entirely  due  to  the  connexion  of  the  Rand  magnates  with  it.  The 
directors  had  for  some  time  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  obtaining  a 
quotation  for  this  Company's  shares  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  The  introduction  of 
their  shares  into  France  would  broaden  the  market  considerably.  It  might 
also  result  in  their  appeals  for  capital  for  subsidiary  companies  being  better 
responded  to  than  heretofore.  In  the  opinion  of  the  board,  the  Company's 
present  articles  of  association  were  obsolete,  more  particularly  in  view  of 
the  new  Act.  They  proposed  to  have  them  completely  revised,  and  to  submit 
them  to  a  special  meeting.  Regarding  the  outlook  for  Rhodesia,  he  thought 
it  was  brighter  to-day  than  it  had  ever  been.  The  discovery  of  the  banket 
and  since  then  of  the  alluvial  seemed  to  have  awakened  fresh  life  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  it  had  already  served  to  bring  new  and  much-needed  capital 
into  the  colony.  He  thought  their  Company  was  in  a  very  enviable  position,  and 
that  the  long-deferred  period  of  prosperity  might  now  be  looked  forward  to.  The 
banket  and  alluvial  discoveries  went  far  to  prove  how  little  Rhodesia  had  been  pro- 
spected, and  they  would  doubtless  result  in  a  great  deal  of  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  country  by  prospectors  and  others.  The  gold  output  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  this  year  was  213,453  oz-»  as  against  231,872  oz.  for  the  whole  twelve  months  of 
last  year.  The  total  output  to  date  was  993,354  oz.  Rhodesia  had  about 
2,000  miles  of  railways.  The  mining  had  been  put  upon  more  attractive  terms  to  pro- 
spectors and  miners  by  the  recent  enactments  of  the  Chartered  Company,  whereby 
up  to  1,500  tons  per  month  might  be  mined  on  the  basis  of  payment  of  a  small 
royalty  to  the  Chartered  Company.  Another  recent  great  advantage  had  been 
farming  by  small  farmers.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobacco  was  being  forged 
ahead  and  showed  satisfactory  signs,  and  must  largely  help  the  agricultural 
interests  of  Rhodesia.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  depression  which  swept 
over  Rhodesia,  affecting  everybody  from  the  Chartered  Company  downwards,  was 
somewhat  aggravated  by  the  endeavour  to  bargain  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodesia 
to  take  over  the  Chartered  Company's  indebtedness  of  £8,000,000.  He  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  status  quo  under  the  Chartered  Company  would  be  maintained  for 
some  years.    He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Dr.  Hans  Sauer  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Samuel  Marks  criticised  the  omission  from  the  present  report  of  the  schedule 
of  the  Company's  share  holdings.  The  directors  had  very  extensive— he  might  say 
very  unusual  powers  as  to  the  issue  of  shares,  and  he  therefore  regarded  it  as 
their  duty  to  give  the  shareholders  all  the  information  they  could  in  connexion  with 
this  matter. 

Mr.  E.  Sloper  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Lyle  having  spoken, 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  omission  from  the  report  of  the  schedule  of  the 
Company's  share  holdings  was  determined  upon  by  the  directors  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  last  meeting,  as  they  did  not  consider  that  a  fair  use  had  been  made 
of  the  details  supplied.  The  board,  however,  had  quite  an  open  mind  on  the  point, 
and,  if  the  shareholders  insisted  on  its  inclusion  in  the  report  in  the  future,  the  in- 
formation should  be  given. 

After  further  discussion  the  motion  was  carried  ;  a  resolution  was  passed  electing 
Mr.  Julius  Jeppe  a  director  of  the  Company  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
and  directors  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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TAQUAH  &  ABOSSO  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY  0900),  LIMITED. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

To  l>c  Presented  nt  the  Annunl  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  to  be 
hold  on  December  14,  1904. 

The  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders  their  Third  Annual 
Report,  together  with  the  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904.  In 
accordance  with  previous  custom,  reports  by  the  Managing  Director  and 
fieneral  Manager  to  September  30,  1904,  with  plan  showing  the  Taquah 
Mine,  are  appended. 

TAQl'AH. — In  January  last  a  diamond  drill  borehole,  sunk  on  a  line 
with  the  Main  Shaft,  intersected  the  banket  reef  at  a  vertical  depth  of 
317  feet.  The  banket  section  of  the  core  assayed  3  ozs.  15  dwts.  8  grs. 
over  a  width  of  17  inches,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  walls  of  the 
reef.  Above  the  banket  the  core  showed  a  sandstone  formation  several 
feet  in  thickness.  This  was  not  assayed,  but  as  a  similar  formation  forms 
part  of  the  reef  in  the  cross-cuts  below  referred  to,  appearances  indicate 
That  the  reef  at  this  depth  will  prove  to  be  of  a  like  width  when  opened 
up.  The  main  shaft  had  reached  a  depth  of  740  feet  on  September  30: 
sinking  is  being  continued,  and  a  cross  cut  from  the  6haft.  when  sunk  a 
further  100  feet,  will  intersect  the  reef  at  the  point  cut  by  the  borehole 
above  referred  to.  Two  cross-cuts  nt  480  feet  and  600  feet  respectively  have 
been  put  in  to  the  reef  from  the  shaft.  The  assays  at  the  points  of 
intersection  are  given  in  the  fieneral  Manager's  report.  Levels  on  the 
reef  have  been  commenced,  and  a  cable  has  been  received  advising  the 
following  assays,  the  samples  being  taken  in  each  case  at  a  point  10  feet 
from  the  shaft : — 

Ozs. 

No.  2  Level,  N.E.  Drive,  width  4  feet,  assay   1 

S.W.      „      „      5   2 

No.  3  Level,  N.E.      .,      .,      3     ,  4 

SAY.      „      „      4     ,  1 

The  No.  4  Cross-cut  to  the  reef  has  been  commenced  at  a  depth  of  720  ft. 
The  mine  worked  by  the  old  Company  has  been  unwntered,  exposing,  as  the 
General  Manager  reports,  a  considerable  amount  of  ore.  but  this  has  not 
yet  been  sampled  and  assayed.  The  old  workings  will  be  commenced  with 
The  present  6haft  by  the  N.E.  Drive  of  the  No.  3  Level.  As,  owing  to  the 
great  width  of  the  reef, a  large  amount  of  ore  will  be  raised  from  develop- 
ment work,  in  addition  to  the  ore  available  in  the  old  Mine,  your  Directors 
have  authorised  another  erection  of  10  heads  of  the  stamp  mill  taken  over 
from  the  former  Company.  They  anticipate  thai  in  this  way  sufficient  ore 
can  be  profitably  treated  to  contribute  appreciably  to  the  cost  of  developing 
The  mine,  besides  providing  useful  information  for  the  installation  of  the 
permanent  plant. 

THE  ABOSSO  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY.  LIMITED. — The  reports  from 
the  Abosso  Mine,  in  which  this  Company  holds  so  large  an  interest,  advise 
excellent  progress  and  prospects.  Copies  of  the  fieneral  Manager's  report 
and  mine  plans  arc  appended  for  the  Shareholders'  information.  The  shaft 
is  now  751  ft.  in  depth,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  improvement  in 
width  and  value  of  the  reef  in  the  lowest  levels.  TVe  provisional  agreement 
which  was  approved  at  the  Extraordinary  fieneral  Meeting  of  the  Share- 
holders on  April  25  last,  providing  for  the  surrender  of  100,000  shares  of 
the  Abosso  Gold  Mininc  Compnny.  Limited,  to  that  Company  conditionally 
on  their  raising  £'50.000.  became  operative  on  the  Company  named  raising 
the  required  sum  by  the  issue  of  Debenture  Stock,  and  the  Shares  have 
been  transferred  accordingly.  To  ensure  the  completion  of  the  issue  your 
Directors  and  several  other  of  the  larger  shareholders  subscribed  for"  the 
balance  of  the  Debenture  Stock  not  taken  up  by  some  of  the  shareholders, 
in  addition  to  their  pro  rata  amounts. 

THE  ANKOBRA  I  TAQl'AH  AND  ABOSSO)  DEVELOPMENT  SYNDI- 
CATE. LIMITED. — Up  to  August  31  this  Company's  dredger,  workinc  on 
the  Ankobra  River,  had  obtained  1,535  ozs.  of  standard  gold,  which  realised 
£5,892  8a.  5d.  net.  The  season  has  been  an  exceptionally  dry  one,  and  the 
unexpected  lowness  of  the  river  has  delayed  work  and  prevented  the  dredger 
being  freely  moved  up  and  down  the  river  as  required'.  Hitherto  work  has 
been  prosecuted  under  novel  and  abnormal  conditions,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  experience  now  gained  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  delays  and 
drawbacks  That  have  been  met  with.  A  second  dredger  is  in  course  of 
Transport  up  the  river.  The  Ankobra  concession  has  been  surveyed  and 
checked  by  the  Government  surveyors,  and  the  certificate  of  validity  is 
expected  to  be  granted  at  an  early  date.  Certificates  of  validity  for  the 
Insimnnkao,  Mankooma  and  Sanhoman  concessions  have  been  granted  by 
the  Concessions  Court,  and  it  is  hoped  that  certificates  for  two  other  con- 
cessions held  will  shortly  be  granted. 

RAILWAY. — Unfortunately,  the  Government  so  far  have  not  seen  their 
way  to  reduce  the  excessive  charges  on  goods  conveyed  by  the  railway. 
Your  Directors,  however,  have  reason  to  believe  that  an  improvement  will 
be  effected  in  this  particular  in  the  near  future.  Goods  are  now  conveyed 
without  the  delays  that  were  so  serious  a  year  ago,  and  the  loss"  in 
Transport  has  been  much  reduced. 

GENERAL. — The  General  Manager  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the 
Company  a  large  area  of  forest  land  to  be  used  as  a  timber  and  fuel 
reserve.  The  supply  of  native  labour  has  met  requirements:  a  small 
reduction  in  wages  has  been  possible,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  be 
carried  further.  The  fieneral  Managership  remains  in  the  hands  of"  Mr. 
Uerhard  A.  Stoekfeld  ;  the  Mine  Managership  is  now  vested  in  Mr.  George 
"Bailey.  Mr.  W.  H.  Rundall  having  retired  from  the  Company's  service. 
The  Directors  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered 
by  these  gentlemen.  In  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association,  Sir 
•Tames  S.  Hay  and  Monsieur  A.  Yerillon  retire  from  the  Board,  and  offer 
Themselves  for  re-election.  Messrs.  Cooper  Brothers  and  Co.,  Auditors  of 
the  Company,  retire,  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

T.  J.  FOSTER,  Secretarv. 

13,  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C.,  December  5.  1904. 
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BALANCE-SHEET,  30th  JUNE,  1904. 

Br. 

To  Capital  Account—  ,€  s.  d. 

Authorised  350,000  Shares  of  £1  each     ...   350,000  0  0 


s.  d. 


Issued  308,985  Shares  

fractional  Certificates  unconverted 


308,985   0  0 
35  10  0 


309,020  10  0 

Unissued — 

40,980  Shares. 

35  Shares  reserved  against  balance  of  Fractions  unconverted. 


41,015 


To  Income  Bonds  issui d" equivalent  to  37,500  shares.  £  e.d. 
Sundry  Creditors— 

In  Europe  ..L     ......    2,687  17  8 

In  Africa    2.989   7  8 


.744 


Reserve  against  realisation  of  Abosso  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  Ankobra 
(Taquah  and  Abosso)  Development 
Syndicate,  Limited,  and  Mantraini 
<\\'assau),  Limited,  Shares,  as  per  Contra 

Liability— 

Balanoe  of  £25,000  Abosso  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Limited,  Six  per  Cent.  De- 
benture Stock,  as  per  Contra 


By  fash- 
Williams  Dea- 
con's Bank, 
Limited,  Cur- 
rent Account 
Ditto  Deposit 
Account 


s.  d. 


5,677   5  4 


127,883  15  3 


22.500   0  0 


£442,581  10  7 


f'asli  at  Bank 
in  Africa 

Balance  of  Man- 
ager s  Ca6h 
Account 


£1.886  13  3 

20,000   0  0 


1,551   0  9 


21,886  13  3 


22  14    7      1,573  15  4 


Loans  at  Short  Call 
Government  Securities  at  cost 


23.460  8  7 
4.442  3  9 
57.142   5  9 


2,500    0  0 


30.000   0  0 


20.000  0  0 
1,250   0  0 


Shares  and  Debentures  in  Companies  : — 
140,000  fully  paid  Shares  of  the  Abosso 
Gold  Mining  Companv,  Limited,  at  par  140,000   0  0 
Note.— 100.000  Shares  of  the  Abosso 
Gold    Mining    Company,  Limited, 
appearing  in  last  Balance  Sheet, 
were  surrendered  to  that  Company 
in  terms  of  Agreement  of  April  14, 
1904. 

£25.000    Abosso    Gold    Mining  Company, 
Limited.     Six    per    Cent.  Debenture 

Stock,  10  per  cent,  paid  

30.000  fully  paid  Shares  of  the  Ankobra 
Taquah  and  Abosso)  Development  Syn- 
dicate, Limited,  at  par   "  ... 

20.000  fully  paid  Shares  of  the  Mnntraim 

(Wassau),  Limited,  at  par   

Sundry  Shares  at  cost   


Property  Account — 

Concessions  held,  and  sundry  Mining  Plant 

Mine  Development — 
As  per  last  Balance-sheet.  June  30,  1903 
Mining  work  for  the  year  to  June  30,  1904 

Machinery,  Plant.  Buildings,  Tramways,  fu 

at  cost,  including  Maintenance  to  date 
Stores  and  Materials — 
Goods  and  Timber  on  hand  in  Africa  an 

of  Transport,  at  cost   

Sundry  Debtors — 

In  Europe   

.,  Africa  

General  Expenditure — 

As  per  last  Balance  Sheet,  June  30,  1903 
For  year  to  date- 
Africa — 
General  Expenses,  includ- 
ing Management.  Office 
Staff,    Medical  Officers, 
Cost    of  Remittances, 
Travelling  Expenses, 
Cables,    Postages  and 

Incidentals    £3,447  10  1 

Legal  Expenses   1,060  14  2 

Clearing  Bush  and  Gene- 
ral   Surface   Work  ... 


5.978  10  2 
12,042  10  0 


rniture,  &c, 
d  in  course 


£3.102  3  7 
1.976  19  7 


15,833  18  3 


.surveying   

Rent  of  Concessions 


Less  Proceeds  of 
Copper  Plates  sold, 
and  Native  Town 
and    Ground  Rents 


478  11 

238  3 
353  17 


5,578  16  6 


368  12  9 


Europe — 

Management  and  General  Expenses:  — 


5,210   3  9 


Directors'  Fees 

Managing  Director's  Fees 
and  Offices  and  Staff, 
less  Transfer  Fees  ... 

French   Share  Tax 

Legal  Expenses  ... 

Cables,  Postages,  Audit 
Fee,  Liverpool  and 
Paris  Agencies,  Sta- 
tionery and  Printing, 
and  Incidental  Ex- 
penses  


Less  Dividends  and  In- 
terest   


1,300   0  0 


1.475  0 
305  11 
64  0 


1,235  14  9 
4,380  6  6 
3.005    7  0 


85,044  18  1 


193,750  0  0 
95,309    9  5 

18,021  0  2 
20,219   1  11 

2,738  16  3 
5,079   3  2 


1.374  19  6 


22,419   1  5 
£442,581  10  7 

THOMAS  F.  DALGLISH  and  MARK  ATTENBOROUGH,  Directors. 

T.  J.  F6STER,  Secretary. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify 
that  all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we 
report  to  the  Shareholders  that  we  have  audited  the  above  Balance-sheet, 
with  the  Books  in  London,  and  with  Accounts  received  from  West  Africa, 
signed  by  the  General  Manager.  No  vouchers  for  Petty  Cash  payments 
in  We6t  Africa  amounting  to  £517  6s.  4d.  have  been  produced  to  us.  In  our 
opinion  such  Balance-sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true 
and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  shown  by  . the 
books  of  the  Company.  We  are  informed  that  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  a  Profit  and  Loss  Account 
being  prepared. 

COOPER  BROTHERS  AND  CO., 
London,  December  3,  1904.  Chartered  Accountants, 

Auditors. 
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JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

Submitted  to  the  Shareholders  at  a  Meeting  held  in  the  Board  Boom, 
Johannesburg:  Consolidated  Investment  Co.,  Ltd.,  Consolidated  Buildings, 
Commissioner  Street,  Johannesburg-,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  November, 
1904,  at  11  a.m. 

The  Directors  submit  herewith  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Lo6s 
Account  of  the  above  Company  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1904,  showing 
a  balance  of  profit,  including  the  sum  of  £394,480  13s.  8d.  brought  forward 
from  last  account,  of  £613,495  5s.  2d. 

They  recommend  that  out  of  this  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  or  2s. 
per  6hare,  be  paid,  absorbing  £270,989  12s.,  and  that  the  balance  of 
£342,505  13s.  2d.  be  carried  forward  to  next  account. 

The  last  accounts  adopted  by  the  shareholders  were  those  to  30th  June, 
1903,  submitted  at  the  General  Meeting  held  on  18th  November,  1903. 

Since  then  the  most  important  changes  in  the  figures  of  the  Balance  Sheet 
are : — 

A  decrease  in  the  Liabilities  of  the  Company  of       ...  £116.000 


An  increase  in  the  following  Assets : — 
Cash  at  Bankers  (at  Call  and  on  Fixed  Deposit) 

Loans  to  Mining  and  other  Companies  

Loans  on  Real  Estate  

Sundry  Debtors  

Investments  in  Real  Estate   

Investments  in  Stocks  and  Shares  

Machinery  and  Mining  requirements   

A  decrease  in  the  following  Assets:  — 

Loans  on  Market  Securities  

Johannesburg  Municipality  Overdue  Coupons  ... 

Investments  in  Ground  Rents   

Investments  in  Mining  Properties  


£506.500 
20,600 
5.500 
1,700 


The  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts  for  the  period  show  that  the  finaneiffl  yeaj- 
T903-4  commenced  with  a  credit  balance  brought  forward  from  the  last 
Account  of  £394,480  13s.  8d. ;  that  a  profit  of  £219.014  lis.  6d.  has  been  made 
during  the  year  ;  making  a  total  to  the  credit  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account 
as  at  30th  June,  1904,  of  £613,495  5s.  2d. 

The  Share  Investments  of  the  Company  stand  in  the  books  at  the  current 
prices  at  30th  June,  1904,  or  less. 

The  total  market  value  of  the  Company's  investments  in  Stocks  and  Shares 
rm  the  30th  Jnne,  1904,  shows  a  surplus  over  the  Balance  Sheet  value  of 
over  Half  a  Million  sterling,  in  round  figures. 

As  far  as  the  Gold  Mining  Companies  in  which  we  are  interested  are 
concerned  there  is  not  much  change  to  report  since  your  Directors'  statement 
to  you  last  year. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  accounts  the  following  Companies  have 
paid  satisfactory  dividends,  namely: — Ginsberg  Gold  Mining  Company, 
Limited,  25  per  cent.  ;  New  Primrose  Go.d  Mining  Company,  Limited,  30  per 
cent.;  Rietfontein  A,  Limited,  20  per  cent.;  and  Gold  Patents  Company 
(Transvaal),  Limited,  2j  per  cent.  ;  and  further  dividends  have  been 
declared,  payable  to  shareholders  registered  at  the  30th  June,  1904,  as 
follows :— Ginsberg  G.  M.  Company,  15  per  cent.;  New  Primrose  G.  M. 
Company,  15  per  cent.;  Rietfontein  A,  10  per  cent.;  and  the  Gold  Patents 
Company  has  paid  a  further  2\  per  cent,  to  shareholders  registered  on  the 
30th  September,  19C4.  These  latter  dividends  were  paid  during  the  current 
half-year,  and  are  not,  therefore,  taken  into  account  in  the  figures  presented 
to  you. 

In  May  last  the  interest  in  the  Coronation  Syndicate,  Limited,  which  your 
Company  (jointly  with  Messrs.  Barnato  Bros.)  had  acquired  from  Mr.  A. 
Lilienfeld,  was  sold  to  that  Syndicate  for  27,500  of  its  shares  of  £1  each. 
This  Company's  proportion  was  13,750  shares,  and  a  further  6,434  shares 
accrued  to  your  Company  as  its  proportion  of  the  30,000  shares  not  taken  up 
by  shareholders — Messrs.  Barnato  Bros,  and  your  Company  having  guaran- 
teed the  issue. 

The  amount  of  Loans  to  Mining  Companies,  £866,151  9s.  8d.,  shows  an 
increase  on  last  year's  figures  of  about  £90,000.  Included  in  this  total  of 
£866,000  are  certain  old  outstanding  advances. 

No  interest  on  these  old  outstanding  advances  has  been  taken  credit  for  in 
the  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts  now  submitted  to  you. 

The  conditions  that  have  prevailed  during  the  past  year  have  not  been 
favourable  for  liquidating  these  old  advances  or  placing  the  Companies 
concerned  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  These  matters  continue  to  receive 
the  earnest  and  special  attention  of  the  Board,  and  whilst  your  Directors 
hope  that  ultimately — under  improved  conditions— the  greater  portion,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  these  old  advances  may  be  recovered,  together  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  interest  thereon,  they  are  of  opinion  that  some  possible 
loss  may  have  to  be  faced,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  but  that  it  could  be 
met  by  the  amount  carried  forward  from  this  year's  profits  to  the  next 
account  after  providing  for  the  proposed  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 

The  total  of  your  Investments  in  Real  Estate  in  South  Africa  is  £538,000, 
which  amount  is  made  up  as  follows:  — 

Johannesburg  Properties    £313,000 

Johannesburg  Suburban  Estates    196,000 

Other  Property  in  South  Africa    29,000 

The  Municipal  Council  Valuation  for  assessment  purposes  of  your  fixed 
properties  in  Johannesburg  and  its  Suburbs  amounts  to  almost  One  and  a 
Half  Millions,  being  about  £340,000  for  the.  Town  Fropfjties  and  £1,160.000 
for  the  Suburban  Estates. 

Since  the  date  of  the  la6t  Report  the  transfer  of  the  portion  of  the  farm 
Eraamfontein,  now  known  as  Westdene,  the  purchase  of  which  estate  was 
announced  to  you  from  the  Chair  at  your  Annual  Meeting  last  year,  has 
Veen  completed.  This  estate,  in  which  you  hold  a  half  interest,  comprises 
about  362  acres. 


Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  with  the  erection  of  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  as  well  as  the  New  Office  for  your  Company. 

Your  Directors  have  to  report  with  deep  regret  the  loss  the  Company  has 
sustained  during  the  year  by  the  death  of  their  colleague  and  General 
Manager,  the  Hon.  John  Tudhope.  Mr.  Tudhope  had  rendered  valuable  and 
faithful  services  to  the  Company  since  its  inception. 

Sir  John  Purcell,  K.C.B.,  has  joined  your  Board  in  London.  Tour  Directors 
are  pleased  to  welcome  him  as  a  colleague,  and  you  will  be  asked  to  confirm 
his  appointment  at  this  meeting. 

In  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association  four  of  your  Directors,  Messrs.  C. 
Marx,  E.  B.  Gardiner,  H.  A.  Rogers,  and  J.  Emyrs  Evans,  retire  by  rotation 
and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  O'Reilly  and  Henry  Hains,  the  present  Auditors  of  the 
Company  in  Johannesburg,  and  Messrs.  Chatteris,  Nichols  &  Co.,  the  Com- 
pany's London  Auditors,  retire  from  office  and  offer  themselves  for  re- 
election. 

Bv  order  of  the  Board. 

JNO.  PITTS,  Secretary. 

8th  November,  1904. 


BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  30th  JUNE,  1904. 

CAPITAL  AND  LIABILITIES. 


Capital    £2,750.000  0  0 

Less  Unissued  Shares    '   40.104    0  0 

Reserve  Fund   

Money  on  Deposit  and  on  Loan   

Bills  Payable  and  other  Liabilities 

Balance — Profit  and  Loss   

Contingent  Liabilities — Uncalled  Capital 

on  Investments  and  Sundry  Guarantees  346,802  14  9 


£2,709.896  0 
1,000,000  0 
726,546  19 
104,078  0 
613,495  5 


£5,154,016   4  4 


Note. — This  Company  has  al6o  guaranteed  £150.000  first  issue  of  the 
proposed  Transvaal  War  Loan. 


ASSETS. 

Cash  on  Hand  and  at  Bankers   

Fixed  Deposits  with  Bankers   

Loans  on  Market  Securities  in  London  and  Johannesburg 

Loans  to  Mining  and  other  Companies  

Loans  on  Bonds  and  on  Security  of  i<eal  Estate   

Bills  Receivable  and  Sundry  Debtors  

Investments  in  Real  Estate   

Investments  in  Ground  Rents     

Investments  in  Mining  and  other  Properties  

Investments    in    Machinery,  ..Mining    Requirements,  and 

Sundries   

Investments  in  Stocks  and  Shares  in  Mining,  Industrial, 

and  other  Undertakings  > 

Office  Furniture,  Fittings,  and  Instruments  


£126,400  15  1 

105.000   0  0 

413,922   0  9 

866,151    9  8 

161,780  17  10 

201,174  13  8 

642,883   9  7 

101.112   9  6 

74,188  12  4 

12,921    3  4 

2,445,263  11  7 

3,217    1  0 

£5,154,016    4  4 


APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT  (of  Balance  from  last 
Financial  Year\ 


Dp. 

To  Dividend  No.  9  of  10  per  cent,  to  Shareholders  registered 

at  30th  June,  1903     

To  Balance  carried  to  this  year's  Accounts,  as  below 


Ce. 

By  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  at  30th  June,  1903 


£270,989  12  0 
394,480  13  8 


£665,470 

5  8 

£665.470 

£665,470 

5  8 

£41.230  8 
19,585  12 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  1st  July,  1903. 
30th  June,  1904. 

To  Salaries,  including  Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fee6   

Interest  and  Exchange  paid   

Establishment  Charges,  including  Rent  and  Taxes.  Insur- 
ance. Law  Cost6,  Cables,  Stationery,  Printing  and 
Advertising      ...1     .  ••• 

Depreciation  in  Market  Value  of  Stocks  and  shares,  and 

in  Sundry  Investments  at  30th  June.  1904.  written  off    33,888  12 

Depreciation  in  Furniture.   Fittings  and  Instruments  ... 

Redemption  of  Investments  in  Ground  Bents,  amount 
written-  off 

Balance,  being  Profit   


11.320  19  4 


387  12 


7,087  1 
613,495  5 


£726,995  12  2 

Bv  Balance  from  last  Account,  as  above   £394,480  13  8 

Rents  and   License  Monies  Received  '   ...    77,153    4  6 

Extension  of  Leases     5,000    0  0 

Dividends  on  Investments   83,362  16  1 

Interest  and  Commission  Received         ...       ...       ...       ...    85.803  14  1 

Profits  on  Stocks  and  Shares  and  other  Assets  realised  ...    52,885  11  5 
Gross  Profits  from  all  other  Sources,  including  Agency 
and   Secretarial   Fees,   and  Departmental   Earnings  in 

Johannesburg  and  London    28,309  1  2  5 

£726,995  12  .  2 

S.  B.  JOEL.  Chairman.  ) 

E.  B.  GARDINER.  \  Directors. 

THOS.  HONEY,  Secretary. ) 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Johannesburg  Office  of  the 
Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company.  Limited,  and  have  found 
them  correct.    We  have  al6o  verified  the  Securities  in  South  Africa. 

J.  P.  O'REILLY,  1 
HENRV  HA  1 N S,  J 

Incorporated  Accountants. 

Johannesburg.  25th  July.  1904. 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  London  Office  of  the  Company  and 
find  them  correct,  and  they  and  the  audited  accounts  of  the  Johannesburg 
Office  are  properly  incorporated  in  the  above  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and 
Loss  Account.    We  have  also  verified  the  Securities  in  London. 

CHATTERIS.  NICHOLS,  &  Co., 

Chartered  Accountants,  Auditors. 

London,  18th  August,  19C4. 


Auditors. 
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The  Barnato 
Consolidated  Mines, 


Limited. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 
for   the   Year  ended    31st  October, 


904. 


Submitted  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Johannesburg 
on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1904. 

To  the  Shareholders, 

Gentlemen, — Tour  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  herewith 
their  Report,  together  with  the  Audited  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss 
Acoount  for  the  year  ended  31st  October.  1904. 

CAPITAL. — The  Capital  of  the  Company  remains  as  last  reported  to  yon, 
namely :  £1,500,000  in  £1  shares,  of  which  1,352,500  shares  are  issued  and 
147.500  are  in  reserve. 

VENDORS'  INTEREST. — In  conformity  with  the  policy  approved  by 
Shareholders,  a  further  sum  of  £50,000  has  been  written  off  the  Vendors' 
Lien  Account,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  debit  of  this  account  of  £100,000. 

PROPERTIES. — Since  the  date  of  your  last  Annual  Meeting  the  Company 
has  acquired  the  freehold  rights  of  a  portion  of  the  farm  Cyferfontein  No.  128, 
situate  in  the  district  of  Heidelberg,  in  extent  794  morgen  418  square  roods. 
This  farm  was  formerly  held  under  a  lease  covering  the  coal  rights  on  the 
property,  but  your  Board  considered  it  advisable  to  exercise  the  Company's 
right  to  purchase,  and  the  freehold  was  accordingly  acquired  for  the  sum  of 
£4.000.  One  morgen  of  the  farm  has  since  been  disposed  of  for  the  sum  of 
£1,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  your  various 
claim  holdings,  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  schedule  :  — 

SCHEDULE  OF  CLAIM  PROPERTIES  AT  31st  OCTOBER.  1904. 


Extent  at 

Interest 

Name  of  Property. 

31 '10/03. 

held  by 

and  at  31/10/04. 

Company. 

Alpha  (W.W.R.)   

37 

Whole 

Alpine  (Moodie's)  f- 

19 

Barrand  and  Dirksen  (W.W.R.) 

88 

Max  Levi  (W.W.R.)   

1 

Susan  Jane  (W.W.R.)   

13 

Molly  Nigel  (Heidelberg) 

...  215 

Croesus  D.L.,  No.  1  (W.W.R.) 

67 

&  W.  Right 

Croesus  D.L.,  No.  2  (W.W.R.)  

...  144 

75  per  cent . 

Langlaagte  (W.W.R.)   

13 

Whole 

k  W.  Right 

Vogelstruisfontein  (W.W.R.)  

...  309 

Princess  (W.W.R.)   

...  107 

Rietfontein  Dip  (W.W.R.)   

...  163 

Zwaartkoppies  (Moodie's)   

80 

North  Alpine  and  Princess  (Moodie's) 

25 

75  per  cent. 

Cohen's  Claims  (Barberton1   

...  101 

75  per  cent. 

&  W.  Bight 
88 

Berlein's  Claims  (Nigel)  .   

2/3rds. 

Goodman  and  Potter  (Nigel)   

60 

l/3rd. 

Morse  Block  (Nigel)   

71 

l/3rd. 

Chimes  Mines  Claims   

5 

Whole 

Total   

...  1606 

SHAREHOLDINGS. — From  the  following  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
only  alteration  in  the  Company's  shareholding  is  the  increase  of  104  shares  in 
the  Delagoa  Bay  Lands  Syndicate,  Limited. 


Company. 


Ltd. 


Holding 

Since 

Since 

Holding 

31/10/03. 

Acquired. 

Sold. 

31/10/04. 

124.500 

124,500 

10,000 

10,000 

6,267 

6,267 

250 

250 

52,778 

52,778 

19.304 

19,304 

6.489 

6,489 

251,100 

251,100 

7,500 

104 

7,604 

100.000 

100,000 

309,501 

309,501 

48,668 

48,668 

364.499 

364,499 

93.644 

93,644 

Rand  Central  G.  Mines 

B.L.K.  Syndicate,  Ltd  

Leeuwpoort  G.  M.  Co.,  Ltd  

Sub-Nigel,  Ltd  

Main  Reef  West,  Ltd  

Jumpers  Deep,  Ltd  

Transvaal  Estates  and  Development 

Co.,  Ltd  

Ferreira  Deep,  Ltd  

Delagoa  Bay  Lands  Syndicate,  Ltd. 

Orkney  G.  M.  Co.,  Ltd  

Kleinfontein  Deep,  Ltd.   

Randfontein  Deep,  Ltd  

Van  Ryn  Deep,  Ltd.  ...   

Angelo  South  Mines,  Ltd  

With  reference  to  the  following  Companies  in  which  the  Company  is 
interested,  viz., 

Angelo  South  Mines,  Ltd. 

Rand  Central  Gold  Mines,  Ltd. 

B.L.K.  Syndicate,  Ltd. 

Sub-Nigel,  Ltd.,  and 

Orkney  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 
your  Directors  are  unable  to  report  to  you  that  conditions  have  permitted 
the  formation  of  plans  for  the  development  and  exploitation  of  the  properties. 

MAIN  REEF  WEST,  LIMITED. — The  General  Manager,  in  his  report  for 
the  period  ending  30th  June,  1904,  states :  "  That  no  work  at  all  has  been 
possible  on  your  property  during  the  pa6t  twelve  months,  as  native  labour 
has  not  been  procurable.  With  the  improved  labour  prospects,  however, 
which  have  arisen  during  the  past  few  months,  it  is  hoped  to  resume  active 
operations  within  a  very  short  time."  It  is  hoped  that  work  will  soon  be 
possible.  The  Company  has  a  large  sum  of  money  at  its  disposal  in  'the 
shape  of  uncalled  capital,  which  was  subscribed  at  40s.  per  share.  The 
balance  still  remaining  to  be  called  up  is  32s.  6d.  per  share  on  100,000  shares. 

FERREIRA  DEEP,  LIMITED.— The  Company  still  retains  the  very  large 
and  valuable  holding  of  251,100  Ferreira  Deep  Shares.    Crushing  operations 
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have  been  maintained,  a  total  of  65  stamps  being  now  in  operation.  The 
yield  per  ton  fully  demonstrates  the  rich  nature  of  the  ore,  which  returns 
about  60s.  per  ton ;  the  working  costs  are  a  little  over  26s.  and  the  profit 
some  33s.  per  ton.  Since  the  date  of  our  last  Annual  Meeting  the  Ferreira 
Deep  has  declared  nnd  paid  dividends  of  15  per  cent.  (3s.  per  share)  for 
the  period  ended  March  31.  1904.  and  10  per  cent.  (2s.  per  share)  for  the 
period  ended  September  30,  1904.  It  has  recently  been  announced  that 
this  Company,  in  common  with  the  other  subsidiaries  of  the  Rand  Mines, 
Ltd.,  is  to  be  provided  with  tube  mills. 

JUMPERS  DEEP,  LIMITED.— Since  the  date  of  your  last  Annual  Meet- 
ing, a  dividend  of  121  per  cent,  has  been  declared  by  this  Company,  and 
was  paid  during  the  month  of  May  last.  Crushing  operations  during  the 
past  year  have  been  maintained  with  an  average  of  nearly  100  stamps.  At 
this  Company's  property,  too,  it  has  been  announced,  tube  mills  will  be 
installed.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  a  supply  of  Chinese 
labourers  in  order  to  supplement  the  staff  of  natives. 

TRANSVAAL  ESTATES  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO.  LTD.— This  Company 
owns  n,  very  large  number  of  farms  in  the  Transvaal.  The  question  of  turning 
them  to  aocount  has  occupied  the  attention  of  that  Company's  Directors,  and 
during  the  year  a  comprehensive  inspection  has  been  made  of  83  farms  : 
further  inspection  work  is  now  in  hand  and  will  shortly  be  completed,  dealing 
with  a  further  60  farms.  From  the  reports  thus  obtained,  some  of  the 
properties  appear  to  be  very  promising,  both  from  mineral  and  agricultural 
points  of  view,  and  on  one  of  them — Zonderwater  No.  173,  district  Pretoria — 
extensive  diamond  prospecting  work  has  been  done.  Some  diamonds  have 
been  found  in  wash,  and  boring  disclosed  blue  ground  in  which  work  is  now 
being  done.  The  farm  "  Mount  Hope  "  No.  288,  district  Pretoria,  is  near  to 
the  Enkeldoorn  Tin  Fields,  and  the  development  of  the  district  is  very 
promising. 

RANDFONTEIN  DEEP,  LIMITED.— The  boring  operations  which  were  it 
progress  at  the  date  of  your  last  Annual  Meeting  were  continued  to  a  depth 
of  5,008  feet,  with  negative  results.  The  Consulting  Engineers  of  that  Coni' 
pany  have  reported  that  a  deviation  has  taken  place  in  the  borehole,  and 
advised  a  survey  of  the  hole,  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  carry  out  as 
yet.  An  incline  borehole  has  now  been  started  to  prove  a  section  of  the 
property.  Prospecting  operations  are  being  conducted  on  the  series  of  reefs 
outcropping  on  the  Company's  property,  including  work  on  the  Horsham 
Monitor  section  with  a  view  to  testing  the  value  of  these. 

VAN  RYN  DEEP  AND  KLEINFONTEIN  DEEP,  LIMITED.— Three  bore- 
holes of  great  importance  to  these  Companies  have  been  put  down,  one  on  the 
Kleinfontein  Deep  and  two  on  the  Van  Ryn  Deep.  The  results  have  proved 
the  locality  and  payability  of  the  reefs  encountered,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  details.  The  borehole  of  the  Kleinfontein  Deep  property,  sunk  on. 
joint  account  with  the  Brakpan  Mines,  Ltd.,  and  the  Apex  Mines,  Ltd.,  inter- 
sected the  Main  Reef  Series  at  a  depth  of  2.831  feet,  showing  an  average  value 
of  15.28  dwts.  over  30  inches,  which  must  be  regarded  as  eminently  satis- 
factory. The  first  borehole  sunk  on  the  property  of  the  Van  Ryn  Deep, 
Limited,  which  was  reported  to  you  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  as  having 
attained  a  depth  of  1,300  feet  and  which  was  put  down  on  joint  account  of 
that  Company  and  the  Kleinfontein  Deep,  Ltd.,  was  carried  down  to  a 
depth  of  2,500  feet.  From  2,195  feet  to  2,320  feet  five  leaders  belonging  to 
the  Main  Reef  Series  were  intersected.  The  following  is  a  resume  of  the 
depths,  thicknesses,  and  assay  values  of  the  leaders  intersected:  — 

At  2,195  feet  3.5  in.  assayed  6.2  dwts. 

,,  2,259  feet  6  inch  1.0  ,,  ,,  1.6  „ 
,,  2,282  „  11  ,,  1.0  „  „  8.8  „ 
,,  2,287  „  5  ,,  7.0  „  „  20,0  „ 
„  2,319   ,,     9   ,,    3.5  „         „     22.5  „ 

Shortly  after  completion  of  the  aforementioned  borehole,  steps  were  taken 
for  the  sinking  of  another  joint  borehole  on  the  property  of  the  Van  Byn 
Deep,  Ltd.,  and  your  Directors  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Main  Reef 
series  was  met  with  at  a  depth  of  1.546  feet  6  inches,  with  the  following 
results : — 

inch  Leader  at  1,480  feet  8 
at  1,488  „  1 
at  1,527  „  6 
at  1,538    ,,  10 


1 
1 

li 
5 


assav  value 


7.5  dwts. 
15.0  „ 
167.0  „ 
,  '      „       21.2  „ 
36  inch  Main  Reef  at  1,546  feet  6  inch,  assay  value  9.34  dwts. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  for  the  immediate  erection  of  the  temporary 
plants  for  shaft  sinking  etc.,  the  necessary  engines  and  boilers  being  already 
on  the  property. 

DELAGOA  BAY  LANDS  SYNDICATE,  LTD.— From  the  Schedule  of  Share- 
holdings submitted  to  you,  it  will  be  seen  that  your  holding  in  this  Company 
has  been  increased  by  taking  up  a  further  104  Shares,  your  holding  in  the 
Company  now  standing  at  7,604  Shares.  A  scheme  is  under  consideration 
for  the  increase  of  the  Syndicate's  Capital  in  order  to  acquire  certain  valuable 
properties  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Lourenco  Marques,  and  to 
provide  a  substantial  sum  for  additional  Working  Capital. 

ACCOUNTS. — The  accounts  submitted  to  you  are  brought  up  to  October  31, 
1904.   The  balance  of  profit  carried  forward— £227,684  17s.  5d.— is  accounted 
for  as  follows  : — 
Investments— 

Claims,  Water  Rights  and  Shares  as  per  Balance  Sheet  £      s.  d. 

now  stand  at    !   1,574,605  13  6 

Vendors'  Lien  Account — 

Being  nominal  value  of  250,000  £1  shares         £      s.  d. 

paid  to  vendors    250,000   0  0 

Less  amount  written  off  1902-3  and  1904   150,000   0  0 


Cash  and  Cash  Assets — 

Cash  in  hand  and  owing  to  Company  ., 

Less  Liabilities,  as  per  Balance  Sheet, 
eluding   uncalled   Working  Capital 

various  Companies   

Issued  Capital   


Balanco  of  Profit  Carried  Forward 


100,000  0 
219,504  15 


1,894,110  8  T 


.  313,925  11 
1,352,500  0 


1.666,425  11  2 


227,684  17  5 


During  the  period  under  review  the  balance  earrietf  forward  to  Profit  and 
Loss  has  been  increased  by  the  sum  of  £12,088  3s.  Id.,  after  the  further  sum 
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of  £50,000  has  been  written  off  the  Vendors'  Lien  Account.  The  sum  of 
£25,056  12s.  Id.  has  also  been  paid  on  account  of  Working-  Capital  Shares 
subscribed  for  in  various  undertakings ;  the  amount  still  due  under  this  head 
now  standing  at  £238.850  13s.  Od. 

DIRECTORS. — Tour  Directors  deeply  regret  the  death  of  the  Hon.  J. 
Tudhope,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  since  the  formation  of  the 
Company.  The  vacancy  so  caused  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Harold  Fairbrother  Strange. 

AUDITORS.— In  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association,  Messrs.  John 
Moon  and  J.  P.  O'Reilly,  the  Company's  Auditors,  retire,  but  being  eligible 
offer  themselves  for  re-election.  You  are  requested  to  fix  their  remuneration 
;"or  the  past  audit,  and  to  appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(Signed)      HAROLD   F.    STRANGE,  \ 
J.  MUNRO, 

CHARLES  MARX,  -Directors. 

E.  P.  SOLOMON, 

H.  R.  CALVERT,  J 

Johannesburg,  November  1,  1904. 


BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  31st  OCTOBER,  1904. 

LIABILITIES. 

To  Capital  Account — 


£ 

1,500,000 
147,500 


1.  d. 
0  0 
0  0 


1.500,000  Shares  of  £1  each 
Less  147,500  Shares  in  Reserve 

Sundry  Shares  subscribed  for — 

Angelo  South  Mines,  Ltd   47,101  12 

Kleinfontein  Deep,  Ltd   75,000  0 

Main  Reef  West,  Ltd   23,036  3 

Orkney  Gold  Mining  Companv,  Ltd.  ...  21,212  17 

Van  Hyn  Deep,  Ltd.                           ,..  72,500  0 

Rand  Central  Gold  Mines,  Ltd. — 

Loan  on  Deposit  and  Interest  

Orkney  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. — 

Revenue  collected  on  account  of  this  Company 

Sundry  Creditors  ...   

Balance  from  Profit  and  Loss  Account   


ASSETS. 

By  Property  Account — 

1,421.85  Mining  Claims  and  3  Water 

Rights   

Cyferfontein  Farm  (Freehold)   

Vendors'  Lien  Account — 
Nominal  value  of  250,000  Shares  of  £1 
each  paid  to  Vendors  on  acquisition  of 
Vendors'   Interest   under  agreement 
and   in   accordance   with   resolution       £      s.  d. 

of  Shareholders   250,000   0  0 

Less     amount  written 

Oct.  31,  1902 
Less     amount  written 

Oct.  31,  1903 
Less     amount  written 
Oct.  31,  1904 


1,352,500   0  0 


238,850  13  0 

73,104   0  1 

1,519    3  0 
451  14  10 
227,684  17  5 

1,894,110   8  7 


262,284  11 
5,913  10 


off 
off 


off 


£50,000 
50,000 


50,000 


150,000   0  0 


Shares  at  Cost   

93,644  Angelo  South  Mines,  Ltd. 
10.000  B.L.K.  Syndicate,  Ltd. 
7.604  Delagoa  Bay  Lands  Syndicate,  Ltd. 
251,100  Ferreira  Deep,  Ltd. 
19,304  Jumpers  Deep,  Ltd. 
309,501  Kleinfontein  Deep,  Ltd. 

6,267  Leeuwpoort  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 
52,778  Main  Reef  West,  Ltd. 
100,000  Orkney  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

48,668  Randfontein  Deep,  Ltd. 
124,500  Rand  Central  Gold  Mines,  Ltd. 
250  Sub-Nigel,  Ltd. 

6,489  Transvaal  Estates  and  Development  Co.,  Ltd. 
364,499  Van  Ryn  Deep,  Ltd. 
Ferreira  Deep,  Ltd.,  Dividend  payable  November  2,  1904 

Licences  paid  in  advance  

Sundry  Debtors   

Cash  on  Deposit  at  7  days'  call  and  accrue  dlnterest 

Cash  on  Fixed  Deposit  and  accrued  Interest   

Cash  at  Bankers   


100,000  0  0 
1,306,407  11  9 


0  0 
3  0 


25,110 
958 
22,078    7  10 
140,295 
30,782 
281 


1  8 
1  1 
1  6 


1,894,110   8  7 


(Signed)       HAROLD  F.  STRANGE,  J.  MUNRO,  Directors. 
JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  CO.,  LTD., 

per  R.  V.  MIDDLETON,  Secretaries. 
We  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Barnato 
Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd.,  and  that  the  above  Balance  Sheet  is  a  true  and 
correct  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Company  as  at  October  31,  1904.  We 
have  also  verified  the  Securities. 

(Signed)       J.  P.  O'REILLY,  JNO.  MOON,  Auditors. 

Incorporated  Accountants. 

Johannesburg,  November  1,  1904. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  period  from 
ist  November,  1903,  to  31st  October,  1904. 

To  Vendors'  Lien  Account — 

Amount  written  off  for  redemption  of 
purchase  of  Vendors'  Interests 

Audit  Fees   

Consulting  Engineer  and  Surveyor's  Fees 

Directors'  Fees  

General  Charges   

Legal  Expenses   

London  Office  Expenses   

Salaries   


£  s. 

d. 

50,000  0 

0 

110  5 

0 

385  14 

8 

2.000  0 

0 

502  10 

1 

258  4 

6 

1,730  6 

3 

720  0 

0 

s.  d. 


Balance  to  Balance  Sheet 


By  Balance  from  last  Account 
Dividends  on  Investments 
Interest  Received 


55,707  0 
227,684  17 


283,391  17  11 

.  215,596  14  4 
65,089  5  0 
2,705  18  7 

£283,391  17  11 


Examined  and  found  correct. 
(Signed)       J.  P.  O'REILLY,  JNO.  MOON,  Auditors. 
Incorporated  Accountants. 

(Signed)       HAROLD  F.  STRANGE,  J.  MUNRO,  Directors. 
JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  CO.,  LTD., 

per  R.  V.  MIDDLETON,  Secretaries. 

Johannesburg,  November  1,  1904. 


ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  DIRECTORS'  REPORT  for  October  1004  shows  Gold  recovered:— 
Bullion,  I7,6i5'4i  ozs.  ;  Fine  Gold,  15,239/498  ozs. 

Expenditure  and  Revenue. 

175  Stamps  crushed  27,050  tons. 
EXPENDITURE 

Amount.  Per  ton  milled. 

.        .                                    £      s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Mining  Account  (including  Development)         ..    16,393  17    4  o  12  i'4SO 

Milling  Account         ..   _    ..       ..       ..       ..      3,861    31  02  io'258 

Cyaniding  and  Chlorinating  Accounts  (including 

Vanning)    ..       ..   4,373   8    8  03  2'8o4 

General  Expenses  (including  Maintenance)      ..     1,851    64  01  4'426 

26,479  'S    5  o  19  6"938 

Profit  on  Working      ..                                    ..    36,508    25  16  n'9i6 

1                                                 62,987  17  10  2   6  6'854 

REVENUE. 

Amount.  Per  ton  milled. 

Gold  Accounts —                                                  £     s.  d.  £  s.     d.  . 

From  Mill  42,984   00  .11  9^373 

From  Tailings  11,796  18    6  08  3"667 

From  Slimes   5,328  19   o  To    3  n"28o 

From  Own  Concentrates         ..       ..       ..     2,578  10  (  2  01  io'88o 

62,688  13    S  26  4'2oo 

Sundry  Revenue — 

Rents,  Interest,  Profit  on  Purchased  Con- 
centrates, &c                      •.       ..       ..        299   42  00  2'654 

62,087  17  10  26  6*854 


NATAL  3i  PER  CENT. 
CONSOLIDATED  STOCK 

ISSUE  OF  £2,000,000. 


Price  of  Issue,  £95  per  cent. 
Interest  payable  1st  February  and  1st  August. 
Six  Months'  Interest  payable  1st  February,  1905. 

Principal  repayable  at  par  1st  August,  1944,  the  Government  of  Natal  having 
the  option  to  redeem  the  Stock  at  par  on  or  after  the  ist  August,  1934,  on  giving 
twelve  calendar  months'  notice. 

The  Government  of  Natal  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Colonial 
Stock  Act,  1900,  as  announced  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  20th  September,  1901, 
Trustees  are  authorised  to  invest  in  this  Stock  subject  to  the  provisions  set  forth  in 
the  Trustee  Act,  1893. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  LIMITED,  are  instructed 
by  the  Government  of  Natal  to  offer  for  subscription  the  above  amount  of  Stock, 
being  a  portion  of  the  amount  authorised  under  Acts  of  the  Natal  Legislature, 
No.  40  of  1903,  No.  28  of  1904,  and  No.  44  of  1904,  which  Acts  state  that  the 
money  raided  shall  be  applied  to  Railways  and  their  equipment,  Harbour  Works, 
Telegraphs  and  other  Public  Works  of  a  permanent  character,  for  payment  to  the 
Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony  in  connection  with  the  annexation  of  the 
Northern  Districts  of  Natal,  and  to  aid  and  encourage  the  Agricultural  development 
of  Natal. 

The  Loan  is  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Loan  Law  of 
the  Colony,  No.  10  of  1882,  by  the  terms  of  which  all  Loans  raised  under  authority 
of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  are  chargeable  upon  and  payable  out  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Colony. 

The  Consolidated  Loans  Fund  Act  of  the  Colony  of  Natal,  No.  46  of  1904, 
charges  the  Colonial  Revenue  with  an  annual  payment  calculated  to  repay  the 
whole  outstanding  debt  of  the  Colony  as  on  the  30th  June,  1904,  within  sixty  years 
from  that  date. 

The  Stock  offered  will  be  in  addition  to  and  rank  pari  passu  with  the  existing 
£2,000,000  Natal  3J  per  cent.  Consolidated  Stock,  1934-1944,  and  will  be  inscribed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  "  The  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,"  40  and  41 
Vict.  cap.  59,  in  the  books  kept  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  Limited — 
and  will  be  transferable  without  charge  and  free  of  stamp  duty  at  the  Bank,  either 
by  the  Stockholders  personally  or  by  their  Attorneys.  The  interest,  at  the  rate  of 
3!  per  cent,  per  annum,  will  be  payable  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Natal  at 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury,  on  the  ist  February  and 
1st  August  in  each  year,  by  Dividend  Warrants,  which,  if  desired,  can  be  sent  by 
post  at  the  Stockholder's  risk.  The  principal  will  he  payable  at  the  same  Bank  on 
the  ist  August,  1944  ;  but  the  Government  of  Natal  have  the  option  of  redemption 
at  par,  in  London,  on  or  after  the  1st  August,  1934,  on  giving  twelve  calendar 
months'  notice  by  advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette  and  in  the  Times  news- 
paper, or  by  post  to  the  then  Stockholders  at  their  registered  addresses. 

Stock  Certificates  to  Bearer,  of  the  domoninations  of  £100,  £500,  and  £r,ooo, 
with  Coupons  for  the  Half-yearly  Dividends  attached,  will  be  obtainable  in 
exchange  for  Inscribed  Stock  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited,  Loth- 
bury, on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fees,  and  such  Certificates  can  be  re-inscribed 
as  Stock  at  the  will  of  the  holder. 

The  revenues  of  the  Colony  of  Natal  alone  are  liable  in  respect  of  this  Stock  and 
the  Dividends  thereon,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  liable  or 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or  of  the  Dividends  thereon,  or  for  any 
matter  relating  thereto — 40  and  41  Vict.,  cap.  59,  sec.  tq. 

Applications  on  the  form  prescribed  will  be  received  at  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury,  and  must  be  for  even  hundreds  of  Stock,  and  be 
accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  applied  for. 

The  list  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  14th  December,  1904. 

In  case  of  partial  allotment,  the  surplus  of  the  amount  paid  as  deposit  will  be 
appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  the  instalment  due  on  allotment. 

Payment  will  be  required  as  follows,  viz.  :  — 
£5  per  cent,  on  application. 
£20    ,,     ,,    on  Wednesday,  21st  December,  1904. 
£35    ,,      ,,    on  Wednesday,  18th  January.  1905. 
£35    11     11    on  Wednesday,  22nd  February,  1905. 

£9S 

Payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  the  21st  December,  1904,  or  on  any  subsequent 
day,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  2$  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment  at  its  due  date  the  deposit 
and  instalments  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  after  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment, 
and  such  Certificates,  when  paid  up  in  full,  will  be  convertible  into  Inscribed  Stock 
on  presentation  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited,  I-othbury.  A 
Coupon  will  be  attached  to  the  Scrip  for  payment  of  Dividend  due  1st  February, 

Copies  of  the  Acts  above  mentioned  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Ag^nt-General 
for  Natal,  26  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  at  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury  ;  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  that  Bank, 
or  at  any  of  its  Branches  ;  at  the  Natal  Bank,  Limited,  iS  St.  Swithin's  I.ane,  E.C., 
and  of  Messrs.  R.  Nivison  &  Co.,  8  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C, 
19th  December,  1004. 
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MESSRS.  CONSTABLE'S  LIST. 

FIRST  EDITION  ENTIRELY  EXHAUSTED.     SECOND  EDITION 
READY.     THIKD  LARGE  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

QUINTIN  HOGG. 

By  ETHEL  M.  HOGG. 

Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Miss  Hogg's  picture  of  her  father's  bright  rnd  strenuous  personality  is  very 
attractive."— Manchester  Guardian. 

"An  excellent  iecord  of  a  life  entirely  given  to  good  wcrks." — Times. 

"  It  is  a  book  to  put  courage  into  the  heart  of  the  reformer."—  Review  of  Reviews. 

"  The  deeply  interesting  and  judicious  biography  which  his  daughter  has  now 
given  reveals  a  character  of  singular  nobility  and  concentration  of  aim."— Spectator. 

"It  is  well  that  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  cau*e  of  social  reform  should 
have  his  earnest,  strenuous  life's  woik  placed  on  record.  The  hand  that  has  com- 
piled it  is  his  daughter's,  and  she  has  performed  her  task  with  discrimination  and 
ability."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


MR.  SIDNEY  LEE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

GREAT   ENGLISHMEN    OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  SIDNEY  LEE,  Litt.D., 

Author  of  "A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,"  &c.    Illustrated  with  Portraits. 
Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Lee'sbiograthies  are  solid  and  valuable  pieces  of  work  there  is  frequent 

evidence  of  original  work,  and  Mr.  Lee's  somewhat  formal  manner  rises  at  times  to 
a  sort  of  eloquence,  the  more  impressive  from  its  ordinary  severity." 

Prof.  C.  H.  H ERhORD,  in  Mancliester  Guardian. 
"  An  admirable  synopsis  of  this  radiant  epoch  of  English  history." 

Morning  Post. 

"  The  fine  pen  portraits  which  occur  repeatedly  in  these  pages— in  the  patriotic, 
handsome,  welcome  volume  now  before  us." — /'all  Mall  Gazette. 

THE    OLD  ROAD. 

By  H.  BELLOC, 

Author  of  11  The  Path  to  Rome."    With  numerous  Photogravures  and  other 

Illustrations  by  William  Hvde.    Maps  and  Plans.  31s.6d.net. 
"Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  describes  with  much  fascination  of  st>le  his  exploration  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Way  from  Winchester  to  Canterbury ."—.■> tandard. 

'  It  is  full  of  the  individual  wayward  judgments  of  a  strong  individual  person- 
ality, and  forms,  with  letterpress  and  illustrations  in  harmony,  quite  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  gift-books  of  the  year." — Daily  News. 


THE  PRADO  GALLERY  and  its  MASTER- 

PIECES.    By  Charles  Ricketts.    With  54  Illustrations  mi  Photogravure. 

Imperial  4to,  5  guineas  net.    Edition  limited  to  350  Copies  for  sale.    Also  50 

Copies  on  Japanese  Vellum,  price,  including  a  Duplicate  Set  of  the  full-p^ge 

Plates  in  a  Portfolio,  15  guineas  net. 
"  This  large  and  well-illustrated  book  is  not  one  of  those  showy  volumes  which 
are  so  common,  and  cf  which  the  letterpress  is  the  least  important  part.  Mr. 
Ricketts  writes  with  1-aming  and  distinction  of  the  pictures  in  that  wonderful 
collection  at  Madrid.  An  important  part  of  the  book  is  the  careful  investigation 
made  of  the  sur'ace  of  many  of  the  masterpieces,  with  the  record  of  the  damage 
done  by  restore  r>.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  fiftyfi  ur  photogravures  ;  the  pictures 
represented  aie  many  of  them  among  the  world's  masterpieces.  The  volume  is 
therefore  a  delightful  one,  as  it  is  good  both  to  look  at  and  to  read." — Spectator. 

JOHN    OF    GAUNT.     By  S.  Armitage-Smith. 

With  Portraits  and  Maps.    Demy  Svo.  iSs.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS. 

By  Pmur  A.  Wilkins.  Being  an  Account  of  the  520  Acts  of  Bravery  for 
which  the  Decoration  has  been  awarded,  and  Portraits  of  392  Recipients. 
4to.  21s  net. 

"  Nothing  but  praise  can  be  found  for  this  admirable  volume.  In  it  are  gathered 
together  complete  and  graphic,  but  modestly  truthful  and  accurate  accounts  of  the 
520  acts  of  bravery  which  have  earned  the  coveted  cross.  It  is  a  volume  that 
should  find  a  place  in  every  British  home.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  done  his  work  well, 
and  his  volume  distinctly  supplies  a  want." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

INNER  JERUSALEM.    By  A.  Goodrich  Freer, 

Author  of  "  Outer  Isles."    Illustrated.  Demy8vo.12s.6d.net. 

LITERARY  PORTRAITS.  By  Charles  Whibley, 

Author  of  "  A  Book  of  Scoundrels,"  &c.    7s.  Cd.  net. 
An  original  series  of  Studies  on  Rabelais,  Commines,  Casanova,  Urquhart,  and 
several  of  the  famous  Tudor  Translators  (with  one  or  two  Essays  in  a  lighter  vein). 

WILLIAM    COBBETT.    A  Study  of  his  Life  as 

shown  in  his  Writing?.  By  E.  I.  Carlyle.  Demy  8vo.  illustrated,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

"  We  have  read  this  book  with  real  enjoyment  and  interest."  —  A  thenteum. 
"Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  fascinating  subject,  and  has  writttn  a  very  interesting 
book." — Westminster  Gazette. 

PROFESSOR  OSLER'S  NEW  BOOK. 
SCIENCE    AND    IMMORTALITY.    By  Pro- 

fessor  William  Osler,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford.    2S.  6d. 

"  We  can  recommend  this  volume  not  only  for  its  literary  charm,  but  also  for  the 
.thoughtful  and  suggestive  discussion  of  the  comforting  conception  of  immortality 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  scientific  physician  rather  than  from  that  of  the  philo- 
sopher or  theologian  Professor  Osier's  little  book  is  wenhy  ol  him  as  a  disciple 

of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  this,  a  modern  keligio  Medici, 
will  be  widely  read  and  thoroughly  studied  by  both  lay  and  medical  readers." 

Lancet. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  "0.  S." 
A  HARVEST  OF  CHAFF.    By  Owen  Seaman, 

Author  of  tl  Borrowed  Plumes."    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

tl  To  praise  them  is  superfluous  no  one  quite  comes  up  to  Mr.  Seaman.  This 

volume  is  fully  up  to  the  best  of  its  predecessors.  V\  hfcther  the  fun  or  the  ingenuity 
is  the  more  to  be  admired  we  cannot  say."—  Spectator. 


MR.  JOHN  FOX'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 
CHRISTMAS  EVE  ON   LONESOME.  By 

John  Fox,  Author  of  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come."  With 
Eight  Coloured  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Admirably  graphic  pictures  of  life  in  the  mountains  of  the  Southern  States  

marked  by  unusual  power  and  pathos.  The  coloured  illustrations  are  finely  designed 
and  beautifully  printed. — Guardian. 

A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Limited, 1 6  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S-.W. 


Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  New  Books 

NOW  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 
THE    REMINISCENCES  OF 

SIR  HENRY  HAWKINS 

(BARON  BRAMPTON).  In2vols.3cs.net. 


THE     RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR: 
UP  TO  LI  AO  YANG. 

Bv™.  Cowek,  sometime  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Dai'y  Chronicle. 
With  a  large  number  of  Striking  and  Original  Illustrations  and  numerous 
Maps.    Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 
Times. — "  This  book  is  worth  reading." 


A   BOOK   FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

GHOST   STORIES   OF  AN 
ANTIQUARY. 

By  M.  R.  JAMES,  Litt.D.,  Director  of  the  Fiizwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge. 
Bound  in  Art  canvas,  t  s. 

Guardian.—  "  We  do  not  kesitctfe  to  say  that  these  are  among  the  best  ghost 
stories  ?ve  have  ever  read  ;  they  rank  with  the  greatest  of  all  ghost  stories,  Lora1 
Lyttons  1  The  Haunted  and  the  Haunters,'  " 

MY    SPORTING    HOLIDAYS.    By  Sir  Henry 

Seton-Karr,  C.M.G.,  M.P.  Demy  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
j  I2S.  6d.  net. 

Saturday  Review*  — "  It  will  amuse  all  who  care  for  a  plaiii  sporting  rtcord,  which 
is  at  once  singularly  varied  and  exciting." 

THE  WHITE  MAN  IN  NIGERIA.    By  G.  D. 

Hazzledine,  for  some  time  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Frederick  Lugard.  With 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Demy  Svo.  icj-.  6d  net. 
fall  Mall  Cazctte.  — "  A  really  fascinating  book,  which,  while  stirring  and  pic- 
i    turesque,  vivid  and  human  throughout,  is  as  full  of  fac<s  of  the  raier  and  more 
valuable  sort  as  the  driest  and  most  st  iemific  treatise  could  be.   The  book  is  certain 
to  be  read  in  Frarce  and  Germary.    By  every  law  of  con  mon  *ense  it  should  be 
read,  wtll  and  cirefully  read,  in  Englai  d.    We  hope  it  may  be." 

SUNSHINE  AND  SENTIMENT  IN  POR- 

TUGAL.   By  Gilbert  Watson,  Amhor  of  "  Three  Rolling  Stones  in  Japan." 
Illustrated  by  Gilbert  James.    Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
/■'/eld. — "Neither  a  book  of  travel  nor  a  novel,  but  a  delightful  blending  of 

PAGES    FROM     A    COUNTRY  DIARY. 

By  Percival  Somers.     Large  crown  8vo.  with  Fbotogravure  Illustrations, 

7s.  6d. 

World. — '"It  is  not  oftfn  nowadays  that  a  writer  on  indror  and  outdoor  life  in 
the  counTy  appear-,  with  a  knowledge  so  matured  and  a  style  so  mellow  as  that  of 
Mr.  Somers  HU  inimitable,  genial  manner  is  so  efTecive  that  the  reader  is 
continually  delighted,  whether  he  is  reading  of  a  local  steeplechase  or  how  the- 
author  basketed  some  fine  trout  with  the  he  p  of  a  phantom  minnow  when  he  was  out 
wiih  a  party  o£  dry  rly  fishermen." 

ENGLISH    ESTATE  FORESTRY.    By  A.  C. 

Forbes,  lately  P'orester  on  the  Matquis  of  Bath's  Longleat  Estate.  With' 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
/*>('/(/.—  "  We  l  elieve  that  it  will  be  regarded  generally  as  a  welcome  addition  tc- 
the  country  house  library." 

STUDIES    IN    VIRGIL.      By  T.   R.  Glover, 

Author  of  "  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century."     Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

JERUSALEM       UNDER       THE  HIGH 

PRIESTS.  Five  Lectures  on  the  Period  between  Neherniah  and  the  New 
Testament.  By  Edwvn  R.  £evan,  Author  of  "  The  House  of  Seleucu>.' 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

ECONOMIC  METHOD  AND  ECONOMIC 

FALLACIES.  By  W.  W.  Carlile,  M.A  ,  Author  of  "The  Evolution  of" 
Modern  Money."    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  SYNOPTIC  RECORD. 

By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Bosanqiet  and  R.  A.  Wenham.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


MR.  F.  C.  GOULD'S  NEW  BOOK. 

POLITICAL  CARICATURES,  1904.    By  F. 

Carruthers  Gould.    Super-royal  4to.  r*s.  net. 
Also  100  Large  Paper  Copies,  Numbered  and  Signed  by  F.  C.  Gould,  £2  2s.  net. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

THE  CELESTIAL  SURGEON.    By  F.  F. 

Montresor,  Author  of  "Into  the  Highways  ar.d  Hedges,''  "At  the  , 

Cross  Roads,"  &c.  \ 

St.  James's  Gazette.-"  An  immensely  clever  study  of  a  group  of  tempera-  I 
ments,  with  the  added  advantage  of  a  capitally-constructed  plot." 

THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  WALL.  By  M.  E.  [ 

Coleridge,  Author  of"  The  King  with  Two  Faces." 
Spectator. — "A  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Coleridge  is  an  event 
the  pleasure  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  comparative  rarity  of  its  occurrence. 
All  who  are  able  to  emancipate  themselves  sufficiently  trom  the  tyianny  ot" 
circumstance  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  the  chatm  of  this  delicately  fantastic 
melodrama." 

PETER'S  PEDIGREE.  By  Dorothea  Conyers, 

Author  of  "The  Boy,  Seme  Horses,  and  a  Girl."  Illustrated  by  Nora  K.  s 
Shelley.  —  ' 

Badminton  Magazine.  —  "Well  up  to  the  standard  of  'The  Boy,  Some  j 
Horses,  and  a  Girl.'    The  same  qualities  are  found  in  both -a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  liish  character,  an  ever-ready  humour,  a  thoroughly  sound  knowledge 
of  sport,  and  a  happy  phraseology.    An  altogether  admirable  story." 

THE   RAMBLING   RECTOR.    By  Eleanor 

Alexander,  Author  of  '"  Lady  Anne's  Walk." 
St.  James's  Gazette.-"  So  excellently  well  written,  humorous  and  well 
thought  out,  that  it  is  perhaps  a  pity  it  should  end  iu  a  note  of  heavy  tragedy." 

I   NOTICE.-  Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  Illustrated  List  of  New  and  Attractive  Boo/ts. 
for  1904-5  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post f>cc  on  application. 

j      London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  and  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 
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Piinted  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  10  December,  1904. 
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NOTICE. — A  Twenty-page  Literary  Supplement  appears  with 
the  Saturday  Review  this -week  gratis. 

IVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  weeks  something  has 
been  heard  of  Admiral  Togo.  Last  week's  bombard- 
ment of  the  harbour  at  Port  Arthur  left  only  the 
"  Sevastopol"  and  some  gunboats  and  torpedo-boats 
undamaged  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  land  batteries 
the  "  Sevastopol"  was  anchored  outside  the  harbour. 
To  complete  the  work  a  persistent  succession  of  attacks 
by  torpedo-boats  was  delivered  by  Admiral  Togo 
against  the  vessel  in  heavy  snowstorms  and  great 
cold.  Several  of  the  attempts  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day night  certainly  failed  and  one  Japanese  torpedo- 
boat,  which  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  squadron, 
is  reported  missing  and  several  damaged.  Two  tor- 
pedoes however  are  said  to  have  exploded,  with  what 
effect  is  not  known,  but  on  the  evidence  of  glasses  from 
203  Metre  Hill  the  vessel  is  said  to  be  submerged  over 
her  bow  torpedo  tubes.  The  continued  danger  of  the 
floating  mines  is  witnessed  by  the  loss  to  the  Japanese 
of  the  "  Sai  Yen  ",  an  old  and  small  cruiser,  captured 
from  the  Chinese.  The  Japanese  siege  guns  have 
ceased  to  bombard  the  relics  of  the  shipping,  and  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  town,  and  both  the  arsenal 
and  torpedo  depot  are  practically  destroyed. 

But  without  a  fleet  and  without  a  town  the  Russians 
do  not  yet  seem  to  have  given  up  expectation  of  pro- 
longing the  siege.  The  forts  are  immensely  strong  and 
the  mining  operations  of  the  Japanese  are  greatly 
hindered  by  frost.  The  attack  appears  to  be  centred  on 
the  line  of  forts  along  Pigeon  Bay  ;  and  the  ease  of 
approach  and  the  power  of  the  naval  guns  on  203  Metre 
Hill  to  some  extent  compensate  for  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  sapping.  On  the  Sha-ho  even  the  occasional 
skirmishes  seem  to  be  suspended;  and  the  generals 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  keeping  their  troops  warm  and 
well  fed.  Some  published  rumours  of  General  Kuro- 
patkin's  difficulty  in  getting  up  food  supplies  quickly 
enough  have  no  ostensible  authority.    So  far  the  rail- 


way has  always  proved  more  efficient  than  its  critics 
thought  possible. 

In  the  paucity  of  events  from  the  Far  East  some  very 
lively  canards  against  the  Japanese  have  been  fostered 
in  the  Continental  press.  Russian  secret  agents  are  said 
to  have  got  hold  of  letters  proving  against  the  Japanese 
two  gross  deeds  of  treachery  ;  and  a  Russian  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Echo  de  Paris  "  alleges  that  copies 
have  been  sent  to  M.  Delcasse.  The  first  accusation 
is  full  of  the  tricks  of  romance.  On  the  evidence 
apparently  of  foreign  sailors  who  were  found  in  Chifu — 
a  suspicious  spot — with  French  and  German  money  in 
their  possession,  the  captain  of  a  Japanese  cruiser  is 
accused  of  having  intentionally  sent  to  the  bottom  a 
Chinese  junk  having  on  board  the  French  and  German 
attaches.  The  German,  so  the  story  goes,  was  killed  by 
a  shot  from  a  torpedo-boat,  fired  to  bring  the  junk  to. 
When  the  junk  was  brought  in  tow  to  the  cruiser  leave 
was  given  for  it  to  continue  its  course  and  secret  in- 
structions given  to  foreign  sailors  to  sink  it  with  the 
evidence  of  the  death  of  the  German  attach^. 

The  second  letter  gives  an  involved  account  how- 
four  Japanese  torpedo-boats,  partly  manned  and  wholly 
directed  by  Englishmen,  were  sent  from  English  har- 
bours and  lay  in  the  Straits — whatever  this  means — 
awaiting  the  Russian  fleet.  Nor  was  this  all  the  assist- 
ance given  from  England.  Seven  fishing  vessels  pro- 
vided with  tubes,  mines,  coal,  and  provisions  were 
sent  from  Hull,  as  a  support  to  the  torpedo-boats,  and 
the  writer  of  the  letter  suggests  that  if  the  Commis- 
sion will  make  inquiries  at  Hull  and  find  out  from  the 
register  to  whom  these  seven  boats  were  sold  and  on 
what  date,  the  perfidy  will  be  disclosed.  This  ex- 
ternal test  is  certainly  to  be  recommended  ;  but  judging 
solely  from  internal  evidence  the  details  are  too  precise 
in  every  part  :  the  "  secret  agents  "  must  have  been  on 
board  the  junk,  the  Japanese  cruiser,  the  Hull  fishing 
boats,  and  one  of  the  torpedo-boats.  If  we  must  have 
picturesque  tales,  "  Reuter's  "  telegraphed  paragraph 
about  the  friendship  of  Kuropatkin  and  the  Japanese 
Minister  of  War  is  better  reading.  Kuropatkin,  in 
return  for  hospitality  received  in  Japan,  sent  as  a  pre- 
sent to  his  host  a  sword  ;  and  the  sword  against  all 
use  and  etiquette  was  sharpened.  This  occurred  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  At  any  rate,  the 
symbolism  of  the  tale  is  above  reproach. 

S.  Petersburg  like  other  capitals  is  not  without  its 
"  antis  and  pros  "  ;  but  why  in  England,  where  every- 
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national  crisis  gives  rise  to  noisy  cries  for  the  enemy, 
these  little  tiffs  in  Russia  should  be  magnified  into  the 
eve  of  revolution  passes  imagination.  Captain  Klado, 
one  of  the  officers  left  behind  by  Admiral  Rojdestvensky, 
has  got  himself  into  trouble  with  the  authorities  for  a 
too  eager  plea  in  the  "  Novoe  Vremya  "  for  more  ships, 
and  is  for  the  time  in  prison,  pleading  for  a  court-martial 
which  is  likely  to  be  refused  him.  At  the  other  extreme 
there  was  some  trouble  in  the  streets  with  a  mob,  among 
which  were  many  students,  who  selected  the  eve  of  the 
trial  of  M.  de  Plehve's  assassin  as  a  suitable  occasion 
for  a  more  noisy  than  important  anti-war  demonstra- 
tion, and  the  police  appear  to  have  done  some  damage. 
It  is  a  curious  contradiction  of  evidence  that  those  who 
find  revolution  in  the  street-tumult  against  the  war,  in 
the  same  columns  describe  Captain  Klado  as  a  popular 
hero. 

Those  who  desire — no  doubt  out  of  veiled  friendship 
— to  impress  upon  Russia  the  desirability  of  a  constitu- 
tional Parliament  may  illustrate  their  argument  from 
the  case  of  Hungary.  At  the  end  of  last  session  Count 
Tisza,  in  his  desire  to  get  through  a  modicum  of  busi- 
ness, adopted  a  new  form  of  closure.  The  Opposition, 
by  way  of  expressing  their  constitutional  dislike  of  the 
method,  marched  in  force  to  the  Chamber  on  Tuesday, 
when  the  new  session  was  to  be  opened,  hit  any 
obstructing  policeman  on  the  head,  and  then  amused 
themselves  by  "  ragging  the  room  ".  The  chairs  were 
smashed  and  used  as  weapons  ;  and  when  the  police- 
men were  routed  the  members  tore  down  the  tribune 
and  made  a  pile  of  wood,  with  the  inverted  President's 
chair  at  the  top,  as  a  symbol  of  inverted  authority. 
Such  is  Russia's  nearest  example  of  constitutional 
Government.  Her  autocracy  may  be  excused  for  think- 
ing itself  enlightened  compared  with  the  government 
of  these  members  who — in  another  sense  than  Bret 
Harte's— 

"  did  engage 

In  a  warfare  with  the  remnants  of  a  Palaeozoic  age  ". 

On  the  next  day  the  members  brought  pistols,  but  in 
the  absence  of  the  offending  President  the  session 
was  opened  without  wounds.  The  tumult  was  again 
resumed  on  Thursday  ;  and  the  three  days'  campaign 
is  claimed  as  a  great  Opposition  victory. 

Of  Colonel  Marchand  one  might  say  that  France  has 
one  man,  but  she  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
There  is  no  one  else  whom  the  public  can  be  induced 
to  make  up  in  heroic  character.  And  the  fate  of 
General  Boulanger  adds  no  glamour  to  the  part.  So 
perhaps  it  is  not  very  strange  that  Colonel  Marchand 
shows  little  alacrity  to  accept  Monsieur  Rochefort's 
homage,  and  that  the  crowd  hesitates  to  throw  up  its 
cap.  We  would  not  suggest  any  doubts  of  Colonel 
Marchand,  a  brave  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  but  were 
he  elected  in  Monsieur  Syveton's  place,  he  would  be 
putting  his  fortunes  to  the  touch.  In  his  present  posi- 
tion he  is  always  a  possible — and  at  this  moment  the 
only  possible — the  ignotum  quid  is  an  asset,  if  in- 
tangible. We  think  Monsieur  Marchand  is  wise  to 
wait  yet  a  little  longer. 

Throughout  the  controversies  which  have  raged 
around  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  military  schemes,  we  have 
been  amongst  the  few  who  have  supported  his  general 
policy  with  regard  to  the  auxiliaries.  He  has  recently 
spoken  at  Newcastle  before  the  North  of  England 
Volunteer  Service  Institution  ;  and  according  to  his 
usual  practice  he  has  really  told  us  little,  except  that 
we  must  be  patient.  We  cordially  agree  with  him  in 
his  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Volunteers  :  but  we 
have  already  heard  him  say  that  he  sees  a  way  of  so 
redistributing  funds  that  every  regiment  shall  hold  its 
own,  and  that  the  money  saved  shall  be  available  for 
other  purposes.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  how  this 
happy  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  arrived  at.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  he  has  somewhat  modified  his  extreme 
"  blue  water"  views  ;  and  that  he  now  holds  that  we 
are  at  least  under  some  obligation  of  defending  our 
shores  in  case  of  attack. 

The  new  naval  scheme  published  on  Tuesday  may 
be  said  in,  its  general  bearing  to  contribute  to  rapid 


concentration,  facilitate  mutual  co-operation  ;  and  it 
has  the  great  merit  of  simplicity.  For  the  future  the 
effective  war  fleet  will  be  made  up  of  the  fleet  in 
commission  at  sea  and  the  fleet  in  commission  in 
reserve  ;  ships  in  the  former  class  will  serve  a  two- 
year  commission  whilst  those  in  the  latter  will  be 
furnished  with  skeleton  crews  of  two-fifths  war  comple- 
ment and  remain  in  continuous  commission  on  that 
footing  till  required  to  take  their  place  in  the  liner 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth  and  Chatham  are  always  to 
keep  two  battleships  and  two  cruisers  of  this  reserve 
as  emergency  ships,  the  complements  of  which  can 
be  at  once  brought  up  to  fighting  strength  without 
interfering  with  any  larger  scheme  for  mobilisation. 

Each  reserve  group  is  to  be  commanded  by  a 
flag  officer  and  his  duties  in  war-time  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  shore,  for  he  will  go  afloat  with  the 
ships  under  his  charge.  The  plans  for  reinforcement 
and  relief  are  well  conceived  and  seem  complete  on 
paper,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
promised  manoeuvres  will  prove  them  deficient  when 
put  to  a  practical  test.  The  Board  of  Admiralty 
evidently  intend  to  leave  the  admirals  at  sea  a  perfectly 
free  hand  to  act  on  their  own  initiative  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that 
the  telegraph  has  so  altered  the  conditions  of  naval 
warfare  that  effective  control  of  the  movements  of 
ships  and  squadron  can  be  exercised  from  the  shore  are 
not  shared  by  the  authorities  at  Whitehall. 

Pious  opinions  are  so  very  proper  as  answers  to 
deputations  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who  on 
Saturday  headed  a  deputation  from  the  National  De- 
fence League,  showed  himself  a  wise  leader  in  put- 
ting to  Mr.  Balfour  a  very  definite  question.  Sir  John 
Colomb  read  the  paper  which  expressed  the  duties  of 
the  colonies  to  the  navy  sensibly  and  succinctly  ;  but 
the  gist  lay  in  the  plain  question,  what  was  Mr.  Balfour 
going  to  say  to  the  coming  Colonial  Conference  on  the 
subject  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  plain  enough  at  the 
last  conference.  But  even  with  this  direct  lead  Mr. 
Balfour  could  do  little  more  than  express  general  sym- 
pathy. What  is  most  important  is  that  such  repre- 
sentative men  as  formed  this  deputation  should  by  so 
putting  the  question  directly  associate  an  imperial  navy 
with  the  discussion  of  the  imperial  taxation,  which  the 
suggested  conference  is  to  be  summoned  to  decide  ; 
and  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  lose  his  chance  of  insisting 
that  the  two  were  essentially  associated  in  the  problem 
of  an  organic  empire. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  worst  enemy  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  wonderful  vitality  and  vivacity  of  his 
effort  in  the  East  End  on  Thursday.  We  do  not  know 
of  anything  like  it  since  Gladstone.  There  are  plenty 
of  other  men— would  they  were  fewer— who  can  speak 
for  over  two  hours  to  some  thousands  of  hearers  with- 
out failure  in  the  supply  of  words.  But  there  is  hardly 
one — if  another — of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  age  who  could 
make  a  speech  which  in  effectiveness  was  a  sustained 
crescendo  to  the  end.  Maybe  that  the  quality  of  this 
praise  depends  on  the  note  struck  at  the  opening  ;  but 
grant  the  lowest  note  and  still  no  speaker  of  to-day  could 
unfalteringly  recover  himself  for  two  hours.  Of  course, 
the  speech  had  to  be  mainly  a  restatement  of  the  policy. 
The  fiscal  question  has  passed  into  the  phase  when 
originality  can  only  be  in  treatment,  not  in  matter. 
We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  this  speech  will  leave  its 
mark  deep.  We  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  not  described  Holland  as  an  inconsiderable 
factor  in  history.  That  sort  of  discussion  of  foreign 
countries  is  not  pleasant.  It  is  worse  than  Lord  Salisbury 
describing  Spain  as  a  dying  nation,  though  that  was 
not  pleasing  either— to  Spaniards.  And  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain really  is  strong  enough  to  ignore  opponents'  in- 
sinuations of  self-interest  ;  and  as  for  the  amenities  of 
debate,  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  perhaps  leave  them 
undiscussed. 

Mr.  Asquith  takes  the  question  of  protection  more 
seriously  than  most  of  its  opponents  ;  and  on  that 
account  his  speeches  are  as  much  better  as  they  are 
duller  than  the  others.  He  never  gave  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  academic  horror  of  interfering  with  the 
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logic  of  free  trade  than  in  his  speech  at  Preston  on 
Tuesday.  He  seemed  unable  to  imagine  any  pro- 
tective scheme  less  thorough  than  that  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  drew  a  terrible  picture  of  the  economic 
disaster  that  would  follow  high  taxes  on  food  and  "  raw 
material,  including  cotton ".  But  no  one  dreams  of 
taxing  cotton,  at  least  until  under  the  encouragement  of 
Lancashire  workmen  and  men  such  as  Sir  Alfred  Jones 
Greater  Britain  is  in  this  respect  self-sufficing.  Will 
Mr.  Asquith  deny  that  this  is  a  good  thing?  Mr. 
Asquith — perhaps  logical  enough  in  this  too — again 
and  again  misunderstands  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  his 
habitual  attitude  of  considering  the  colonies  as  foreign 
countries.  This  want  of  distinction  upsets  all  his  figures 
dealing  with  the  export  trade  of  England.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  does  not  say  that  our  export  trade 
dwindles.  The  whole  point  is  that  our  export  trade  has 
been  saved  from  excessive  dwindling  because  of  the 
increased  market  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's  speech  to  his  constituents 
on  Monday  was  not  more  remarkable  than  financial 
speeches  unconnected  with  the  Budget  usually  are. 
But  he  had  the  advantage  of  an  ingenious  and  dis- 
honest accusation  to  rebut.  The  Opposition  in  the 
coming  campaign  means  to  talk  a  deal  about  retrench- 
ment :  Oppositions  always  do  ;  but  they  have  gone  a 
step  further  than  usual  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
Government  is  "  on  the  spend  ",  not  because  it  cannot 
help  it,  but  that  the  threat  of  bankruptcy  may  be  used 
as  a  clinching-  argument  for  fiscal  reform.  Such  a 
notion  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  refutation. 
Indeed  the  recurrent  outcry  for  retrenchment,  if  a 
necessary  check,  is  generally  based  merely  on  the 
amount  of  the  year's  surplus  or  deficiency,  not  on  the 
relation  of  expenditure  to  the  general  degree  of  taxa- 
tion. At  present  we  are  not  as  things  go  heavily  taxed 
per  head,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
though  he  spoke  of  some  saving  on  the  Services,  denies 
that  any  subtraction  from  the  efficiency  of  imperial 
defence  or  British  education  is  possible. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  Lord  George 
Hamilton  by  the  Prime  Minister  has  come  up  again 
this  week  we  notice  :  and  Lord  George  is  being  warned 
of  his  folly  in  trusting  to  one  who  has  lately  betrayed 
him.  Like  the  ardent  lover  to  his  faithless  mistress 
Lord  George  Hamilton  may,  for  what  we  know,  desire 
to  say  to  the  Prime  Minister  "  betray  me  once  again  ". 
Betrayal  may  be  a  lesser  slight  in  some  cases  than  cold 
neglect.  Not  that  we  have  ever  seen  any  proof  of 
the  constant  statement  in  the  Radical  press  that 
Lord  George  Hamilton  was  betrayed.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Ellis,  the  vir  pietate  gravis  beyond  dispute  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  present  time,  an 
acknowledged  ornament  and  triumph  of  the  Speaker's 
panel,  is  distressed  at  the  Prime  Minister's  want  of 
frankness  to  the  House.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense,  surely,  talked  or  written  on  this  subject. 
No  leader  of  a  party  is  frank  beyond  a  point.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  not ;  neither  was  Disraeli.  Is  keeping 
your  own  counsel  an  offence  in  a  Prime  Minister?  Of 
course  keeping  your  word  to  the  House  or  to  the 
country  or  to  your  constituents  is  a  very  different 
matter.  But  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  accused  of  breaking 
faith  with  Lord  George  Hamilton  so  far  as  we  have 
heard  :  he  is  censured,  rather,  for  not  making  a  clean 
breast  of  all  his  plans  and  wishes  ! 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the 
issues  between  the  Wee  Frees  and  the  United  Frees  is 
composed  of  three  Scotchmen,  Lord  Elgin,  Lord 
Kinnear,  and  Sir  Ralph  Anstruther.  Some  expected 
that  Lord  James  of  Hereford  would  have  been  among 
the  appointed.  If  so  there  might  have  been  a  double 
objection,  the  Uniteds  protesting  against  his  ideas  of  j 
law  and  the  Wee  Frees  against  his  conception  of 
equity.  As  it  stands,  the  commission  is  a  strong  One.  I 
Lord  Kinnear  we  may  say  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  isle  of  Britain.  When  the  commission  has 
reported  we  are  told  that  Parliament  is  at  once  to  pass 
its  report  into  law  without  amendment.  This  again 
might  be  right  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  such  doings 
with  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Union.  Imagine  a 
Royal  Commission  composed  solely  of  Irish  Roman  1 


Catholics  recommending  a  Catholic  university  for  Ireland 
and  Parliament  passing  the  scheme  into  law  without 
saying  a  word  !    Yet  this  is  what  Scotland  expects. 

With  the  main  contention  of  the  deputation  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  which  met  Lord  Londonderry 
on  Monday,  there  can  only  be  perfect  agreement.  The 
importance  of  improving  the  secondary  schools,  if  full 
advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  higher  commercial  and 
technical  education,  is  undoubted.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  deputation  did  not  lay  too  much  stress  on 
bursaries  and  scholarships.  If  parents  need  to  be 
awakened  to  the  necessity  for  better  school  education 
the  business  community  can  largely  help  in  this  by 
making  known  that  they  will  reward  excellence  by 
giving  preference  in  business  appointments.  Sir 
William  Anson  we  are  glad  to  see  thought  the 
department  should  aim  at  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  and  leave  localities  to  provide  their  own  scholar- 
ships and  bursaries. 

He  gave  his  voice  for  schools  against  scholarships. 
The  average  proficiency  being  raised,  the  more  original 
scholars  can  be  trusted  to  find  a  good  market  for 
their  superiority.  Scholarships  and  bursaries  too 
often  go  to  those  who  least  need  them.  The  new 
London  County  Council  scheme  suggests  this,  when 
we  see  that  the  limit  of  parental  income  is  set  in 
some  cases  so  high  as  ^400  a  year.  Also  its  use  of 
scholarships  as  a  sort  of  bribe  to  increase  the  supply  of 
teachers  is  an  incidental  proof  to  the  same  effect.  The 
London  Teachers'  Association  objects  to  it  and  urges 
that  this  object  ought  to  be  attained  by  other  means. 
Unfortunately  a  better  class  of  teachers  is  so  much 
needed  that  opposition  to  anything  that  proposes  to 
serve  this  purpose  is  difficult. 

The  King's  donation  to  the  unemployed  fund  marks 
the  point  at  which  Mr.  Long's  Central  and  Joint  Com- 
mittees in  London  are  ready  for  work.  The  Lord  Mayor 
points  out  in  a  letter  that  these  committees  form  the  first 
body  set  up  to  deal  as  a  whole  with  the  question  of  find- 
ing work  for  able-bodied  unemployed.  The  new  body 
has  the  benediction  of  so  great  a  zealot  as  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  who  has  just  published  as  a  pamphlet  an  ambitious 
scheme  for  colonising  England.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  contribution  of  the  unemployed  funds  of  Mr. 
Long's  committee  will  in  some  measure  be  in  such  a 
direction.  Useful  work  undertaken  by  local  authorities 
is  to  be  subsidised  and  employment  on  experimental 
work  such  as  farm  or  labour  colonies  is  to  be  found. 
A  conference  at  Manchester  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  agreed  on  certain  propositions  aiming  at  the 
organisation  of  public  labour  to  be  embodied  in  a  Bill 
and  Mr.  Hardie  promises  to  be  in  the  field  with  his 
Bill  next  session.  The  Women's  Industrial  Council 
under  Lady  Aberdeen  are  also  embracing  the  colonies 
idea.  It  is  certainly  not  premature  for  Parliament  to 
direct  its  wisdom  and  energy,  as  Lord  Salisbury  put  it, 
to  find  a  remedy  :  and  this  lies  largely  in  the  State 
organisation  of  a  good  deal  of  labour  that  is  at  present 
superfluous. 

Mr.  Justice  Grantham  has  had  this  week  the  sort  of 
reclame  that  he  dearly  loves.  For  three  or  four  days 
he  has  been  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  police  court  of 
Lewes,  the  important  issue  to  be  tried  being  whether  he 
can  draw  intelligible  builders'  plans.  As  yet  we  are  not 
informed:  the  justices  have  reserved  their  decision.  We 
did  not  know  there  was  to  be  such  a  portentous  inquiry 
when  we  referred  to  the  quarrel  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Chailey  and  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and  left  the 
merits  of  the  dispute  open.  But  our  notion  of  the 
judge  as  a  village  Hampden  glorying  in  withstanding  the 
village  tyrants  seems  to  have  been  correct.  He  is  a  very 
imaginative  and  sensitive  person  for  a  judge  and  he 
appears  to  have  cherished  this  squabble  until  it  has 
assumed  in  his  mind  the  proportions  of  a  new  Ship 
Monev  case.  When  the  personal  affair  is  settled, 
there  will  still  be  the  real  question  to  be  considered  as 
to  the  unsuitability  of  many  by-laws  for  building  country 
cottages.  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  is  not  the  discoverer 
of  this  defect,  though  he  has  convinced  himself  that  he 
is  ;  but  his  grievance  has  drawn  attention  to  it.  A 
judge  of  the  High  Court  with  a  grievance  is  rather  a 
formidable  personage. 
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The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  is  not  as  a  rule  willing 
to  wound  popular  susceptibilities,  produced  quite  a 
little  turmoil  by  a  criticism  of  journalists,  whose  level  ' 
of  honour  he  considered  lower  than  other  people's. 
In  alarm  at  the  indignant  paragraphs  which  outraged 
journalists  unanimously  fired,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
on   Tuesday   published    a   little   recantation — "nunc 
quoque  mitibus  mutare  quaero  tristia  "  ;  and  obligingly  [ 
to  his  request  the  press — which  will  excuse  the  feminine  j 
gender — has  become  "  recantatis  arnica  opprobriis  ". 
But  surely  it  is  better,  even  for  a  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
to  mean  something  if  it  is  wrong  than  just  nothing. 

In  the  terms  of  financial  dialect,  one  would  say  that 
the  transference  of  Dr.  Gore  from  the  See  of  Worcester 
to  Birmingham  had  long  been  "discounted".  It  was 
a  practical  necessity  that  he  who  had  really  made  the 
new  See,  and  made  it  largely  by  the  force  of  his  own 
personality,  should  be  its  first  bishop.  It  is  altogether 
happy  that  bustling  Birmingham,  so  gloriously  prac- 
tical, so  free  from  archaic  prejudice,  should  be  the 
home  of  Charles  Gore,  the  sensitive  intellectual,  the 
classical  scholar  of  critical  nicety,  and  of  the  mystic- 
scientist,  Oliver  Lodge.  Dr.  Gore  is  not  the  first 
instance  of  a  somewhat  reclusive  scholar  making  a 
great  bishop  of  a  populous  centre.  One  thinks  of 
Lightfoot  and  Westcott,  and  in  the  ancient  days  of 
S.  Hugh  of  Avalon. 

No  one  is  left  who  can  quite  fill  the  gap  which  is 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Spencer  Charrington,  though  happily  the  House  of 
Lords  has  in  Lord  Wemyss  one  example  of  men  of  his 
quality.  It  was  said  of  Mr.  Charrington  that  he  was  not 
only  the  oldest  member  in  the  House,  he  was  also  the 
youngest  ;  cheery,  simple  and  energetic.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  felt,  as  Browning  wrote  and  Jowett  said, 
that  age  was  "the  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was 
made".  But  he  certainly  would  not  have  added  "so 
better  age  exempt  from  toil "  ;  and  he  enjoyed  the 
burden  of  an  all-night  sitting  perhaps  more  than  any- 
one. The  presentation  for  this,  as  it  was  to  be,  culmina- 
tion of  his  services,  was  as  good  as  a  premiership  to  him. 

Mr.  Norman  MacColl,  who  died  on  Thursday,  was 
an  editor  of  a  type  now  unfortunately  rare.  He  gave 
his  life  to  his  work,  and,  thoroughly  grasping  the 
editor's  proper  part,  made  the  "  Athena?um  "  perhaps 
the  best  edited  paper  in  the  world.  He  constructed 
and  overlooked,  but  wrote  hardly  at  all.  It  was  cha- 
racteristic of  him  that  late  in  life,  when  he  had  given 
up  his  editorial  work,  he  took  up  Spanish,  and  soon  j 
became  a  very  respectable  Spanish  scholar.  Happily 
his  difficult  and  in  a  way  historic  post  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  most  competent  scholar,  a  name  of  note 
in  the  public  school  and  college  world. 

Perhaps  the  acting  of  the  ' '  Andria  "  in  the  old  dormi- 
tory at  Westminster  on  Thursday  was  not  all  it  should 
be  ;  some  would  deny  its  dramatic  or  educational  value  ; 
but  it  is  at  least  a  pleasant  illustration  of  the  continuity 
of  tradition  that  Charles  Wesley  acted  the  part  of 
Davus  in  1725.  We  do  not  knew  if  Charles  Wesley 
found  his  legs  and  arms  so  much  in  the  way  as  Mr. 
Wilson — Davus  sum  non  OZdipus  :  acting  may  have 
fallen  off  rather  than  grown  in  merit ;  but  surely  every 
year  of  tradition  is  so  much  to  the  good  educationally  ; 
nothing  supplies  the  place  of  antiquity.  The  epilogue  is 
the  best  we  have  heard  and  has  one  surpassing  jest. 

Seeing  what  good  use  is  made  of  artificial  waterways 
in  various  countries,  which  are  quite  our  equals  if  not 
■our  superiors,  in  traffic  by  steam  and  electricity,  the 
neglected  English  canals  point  to  a  real  want  of  national 
enterprise.  Some  have  been  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  the  railways,  so  that  in  certain  reaches  of  them  often 
not  one  barge  or  boat  of  any  kind  disturbs  the  water 
for  weeks  together.  Motor-boats  are  sure  to  be  used 
very  extensively  in  the  near  future  in  salt  water  and 
fresh.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  prove  serviceable 
for  the  carriage  of  lighter  goods  by  and  by,  when  the 
price  of  them  falls  considerably.  From  another  point 
of  view,  one  would  be  sorry  if  the  canal  traffic  became 
quite  obsolete.  The  bargee  life  is  full  of  rude  colour 
and  character.  We  cannot  recollect  ever  hearing  any 
good  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the 
canal  is  so  exceptionally  picturesque. 


EAST  LONDON  AND  IMPERIAL  TARIFFS. 

ONE  thing  at  any  rate  was  proved  by  the  tariff 
reform  meeting  in  Stepney  ;  it  is  the  imperial 
aspect  of  the  question  that  appeals  most  strongly  to 
the  working  people.    Contrary  to  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  locality  and  its 
conditions  of  life  and  labour,  the  vast  audience  of  work- 
ing-men gathered  in  the  Edinburgh  Castle  Hall  on 
Thursday  showed  as  plainly  as  possible  that  it  was  as 
an  instrument  for  uniting  the  empire  that  the  tariff 
question  interested  them  most.    Mr.  Chamberlain  put 
this  aspect  of  the  policy  second,  not  reaching  it  until 
he  had  spoken  for  nearly  an  hour  on  the  purely  economic 
and  domestic  side.    When  he  turned  to  the  question  of 
empire,  there  was  a  perceptible  lift  of  the  whole  meet- 
ing.   Attention  grew  more  tense  and  a  more  lively  tone 
pervaded  all.    This  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the 
orator  as  well  as  his  theme.    He  was  more  effective, 
gaining  in  vigour  and  point,  when  he  passed  to  the 
imperial  question.     The  wider  issue  seemed  to  have  an 
inspiring  effect  on  himself  as  on  his  audience,  and  as 
time  lengthened  out,  till  another  whole  hour  had  passed, 
every  added  five  minutes  seemed  but  to  stimulate  instead 
of  tiring  the  immense  gathering.    A  striking  and  even 
moving  demonstration  closed  what  seemed  to  us  at  its 
opening  a  somewhat  lifeless  affair.    We  are  not  trying 
to  emulate  the  descriptive  reporter,  but  the  demeanour 
of  these  thousands  of  East  London  working-men  before 
the  different  aspects  of  the  fiscal  question  has  both  moral 
and  political  significance.     At  first  thought  anyone 
would  have  said  that  the  thing  which  would  interest 
these  people  most  would  be  the  effect  which  tariff  re- 
form was  to  have  on  their  own  trades.    Would  it  give 
them  employment  ?    Would  it  increase  their  cost  of 
living?     Apparently  Mr.   Chamberlain  himself  rather 
took  this  view  and  therefore  put  home  questions  first. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  this  was  a  mistake,  for  the 
people,  interested  as  they  were  in  what  he  had  to  say 
about  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  on  trade  here,  were 
plainly  waiting  for  something  else  and  visibly  glad  when 
that  something  else  came.    It  is  very  remarkable.  One 
could  not  forgive  an  educated  man  or  one  who  was  well 
to  do  for  indifference  to  national  concerns  in  his  ab- 
sorption in  purely  selfish  interests.    But  as  little  could 
we  be  hard  on  men  whose  lives,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
justly  said,  so  small  a  margin  separates  from  actual 
want,  if  not  absolute  starvation,  had  they  little  thought 
or  regard    to  spare  from  the  work  of  daily  wage- 
earning  for    the   interests   of  their   country.  That 
narrow  means  does  not  freeze  their  patriotism  is  a 
healthy  symptom   of  national  vitality  ;   that  it  does 
not  prevent  their  taking  even    wide  imperial  views 
is  most  hopeful.     No  doubt  indigence  and  love  of 
country  are  incompatible  ;  but  poverty  and  patriotism 
can  get  along  together  very  well.    Indeed  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  there  is  a  good  more  real  patriotism 
amongst   the   reasonably  paid  working  people  than 
amongst  the  comfortable  middle  class.    Their  support 
of  or  opposition  to  a  position  necessarily  is  more  a 
matter  of  feeling  than  of  intellect  ;  we  admit  their 
imperialism  is  mainly  an  emotion  ;  but  a  healthy  emotion 
will  stand  much  stress.    We  hope  tariff  reform  orators 
will  learn  from  this  meeting  to  treat  the  imperial  side 
of  the  question  as  the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  The 
great  majority  of  enthusiastic  tariff  reformers  have 
always  regarded  imperial  preference  as  the  essential 
thing,  but  some  of  them  have  had  doubts  whether  it 
was  possible  to  make  the  working  classes  look  at  the 
question  in  that  light.    We  trust  that  they  will  doubt 
no  more. 

The  strength  of  the  case  on  the  imperial  side  grows 
more  apparent,  as  it  seems  to  us,  daily.  It  is  seen 
negatively  from  the  attitude  of  opponents  ;  positively 
from  the  attitude  of  the  colonies.  We  have  the  plain 
fact  that  many  of  the  greater  colonies  have  already 
granted  this  country  a  preference  ;  that  in  their  elec- 
tions no  party  dares  to  make  opposition  to  imperial 
preference  a  plank  in  its  programme  ;  that  formal 
expressions  of  adherence  to  the  policy  are  continually 
reaching  us  in  greater  frequency.  What  have  the 
fre,e  traders  to  say  to  all  this  ?  They  can  only 
resort,  at  any  rate  they  only  do  resort,  to  such  pitiful 
devices  as  Lord  Rosebery's  insinuations  of  inaccuracy 
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in  the  reports.    It  is  very  strange  that  reports  should 
alvvavs  be  inaccurate  in  one  direction.     We  do  not 
meet  with  even  inaccurate  reports  of  colonial  pronounce- 
ment against  the  policy,  save  the  one  meeting  in  Melbourne 
telegraphed  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  But 
no  inaccurate  reports  somehow  have  represented  the 
Australian  Labour  party  as  opposed  to  preference,  or 
the  Canadian  Government,  or  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment, or  the  Cape  Parliament.    The  other  device  is  to 
admit  the  colonial  support  of  the  policy  but  to  question 
the  motive :   to  represent  it  as  purely  selfish.  The 
colonies  see,  say  free  traders,  that  this  will  be  disastrous 
to  us  here  but  advantageous  to  them.    An  unfortunate 
argument,  for  apart  trom  its  very  offensive  insinua- 
tion against  the  colonies — an  insinuation  they  are  not 
likely  to  forget — it  assumes  that  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  are  so  divergent,  indeed  incompatible,  that  one 
and  the  same  policy  may  be  the  making  of  some  parts 
of  it  and  the  ruin  of  others.    No  wonder  that  politi- 
cians who  take  such   a  view  of   imperial  relations 
should  disbelieve    in  closer  organisation  of  the  em- 
pire ;  no  wonder  they  object  to   an   imperial  confer- 
ence, or  desire  to  withhold  from  such  a  conference, 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  it,  everything  the  colonies 
want  to  discuss.    The  truth  is  the  Liberals  as  free 
traders  have  got  themselves  into  a  very  tight  place  in 
respect  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.    They  know  the 
colonies  are  against  them  ;  they  want  to  attack  pre- 
ferential trade  without   alienating  the   colonies  who 
support  it  ;  but  they  find  they  cannot  do  both.    The  plain 
fact  that  the  Liberals  are  afraid  of  a  colonial  conference 
is  their  condemnation  :  if  they  thought  there  was  any 
chance  of  a  conference  deciding  against  imperial  pre- 
ferential tariffs,  they  would  welcome  it.    They  will  have 
to  fight  next  election  on  the  question  of  this  con- 
ference ;  by  the  time  the  election  is  over,  the  colonies 
will   note  well  the  Liberal  distrust  of  them.    If  the 
free  traders  win  the  next  election,  they  will  do  so  at 
the  cost  of  colonial  sympathy.    They  will  be  the  party 
of  a  fraction  of  the  home  electorate  against  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  empire.    That  is  an  unequal  position 
that  cannot  last.    It  is  not  strange  that  opposition 
orators  never  discuss  the  imperial  aspects  of  the  fiscal 
question  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  quite  right  to  insist  at  this 
meeting  on  the  unity  of  the  social  and  economic  question. 
It  is  purely  and  simply  individualism  against  collective 
interference  or  protection.  Free  trade  is  merely  one 
application  of  laisser-faire  ;  and  Cobden  rationally 
enough  opposed  trade  unions  and  factory  acts  and 
health  acts  as  he  opposed  trade  protection  by 
tariffs.  They  were  to  him,  because  he  had  eyes  to 
see  and  the  honesty  to  declare  what  he  saw,  heads  of 
the  same  hydra.  Mr.  Asquith  knows  as  much,  but  in 
these  days  of  social  collectivism  it  is  very  awkward  to 
condemn  social  legislation  or  trade-union  interference  ; 
so  his  legal  acumen  had  to  be  devoted  to  finding  a  dis- 
tinction between  protecting  against  the  foreign  sweater 
and  protecting  against  the  English  sweater.  He  devised 
a  distinction,  of  course,  but  he  has  never  been  able  to 
find  a  difference  ;  ultimately  the  trade-unionists  will 
recognise  this,  and  the  socialists.  Time  is  essentially 
on  our  side.  The  whole  trend  of  policy,  of  opinion, 
of  public  feeling  is  against  individualism,  against 
laisser-faire,  and  therefore  in  favour  of  state-inter- 
ference and  in  favour  of  protection.  The  Conser- 
vative individualists,  of  whom  there  have  been  far  too 
many,  have  to  sink  their  individualism  in  tariff  reform 
and  the  Liberal  collectivists  will  have  to  sink  their  free 
trade.  We  are  absolutely  confident  of  the  ultimate 
realisation  of  this  tariff  policy,  and  we  have  very  little 
doubt  that  it  will  one  day  be  acquiesced  in  by  both 
parties. 


NAVAL  DEFENCE. 

WE  will  assume — trusting  that  the  assumption  is 
not  extravagant — that  the  policy  of  mutual  con- 
tribution to  the  burden  of  naval  expenditure  throughout  . 
the  empire  is  realised.  We  believe  that  sooner  or  later 
it  will  be  realised  ;  that  questions  of  how  much  or  how 
little  will  be  disposed  of ;  and  that  we  shall  at  length 
have  an  imperial  navy.  But  other  questions,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  insisted,  lie  behind  ;  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 


it  would  be  any  national  gain  for  the  component 
countries  of  the  empire  to  contribute  in  money  before  it 
was  assured  that  contribution  will  be  made  in  the 
"  temper"  Mr.  Balfour  so  rightly  desires. 

Not  "  How  much  can  each  fragment  of  the  empire 
j  get  out  of  the  other  fragments  ?  but  rather  how  much 
can  each  fragment  of  the  empire  give  to  the  common 
whole  "  ?  Will  there  not  be  a  temptation  for  fragments 
to  insist  that,  supposing  they  agree  to  bear  a  portion 
of  the  burden,  it  shall  be  on  condition  that  the  memory 
of  their  virtue  shall  be  perpetuated  by  an  ever-present 
monument  in  the  shape  of  cruisers  constantly  in  evidence 
I  at  colonial  ports,  so  that  the  recollection  of  their  good 
deeds  may  never  languish,  engendering  the  false  sense 
\  of  security  so  natural  in  persons  ignorant  of  the  sea, 
and  of  the  navy,  when  they  see  a  warship  anchored  off 
their  town  ?  This  may  not  literally  occur  but  something 
very  like  it  may.  So  that  this  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood— no  matter  what  amount  of  help  the  colonies 
may  find  it  possible  to  provide,  it  must  be  given  freely, 
unreservedly,  unconditionally,  and  the  disposition,  use, 
and  entire  management  of  any  forces  provided  by 
them  must  be  vested  in  the  British  Admiralty. 

The  new  scheme  of  distribution  and  mobilisation  for 
J  the  navy  comes  into  operation  on  1  January.  By  it, 
the  "  Home  "  becomes  the  Channel  Fleet  in  name  as 
well  as  fact,  whilst  the  fleet  hitherto  styled  "  Channel  " 
will  now  be  called  "  Atlantic  ".  Based  on  Gibraltar, 
this  Atlantic  Squadron  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  the 
most  of  the  strategic  situation  of  the  Straits  for  it  is 
favourably  placed  to  work  with  the  Mediterranean  and 
Channel  Fleets  as  may  be  required.  More  interesting 
than  the  above  changes  which  involve  little  more  than 
a  recognition  of  long-established  principles  are  the 
alterations  effected  elsewhere.  The  South  Atlantic 
Squadron,  quite  useless  for  war  purposes,  disappears, 
and  this  releases  a  good  number  of  men  for  duty  in 
other  places  where  their  services  are  really  wanted.  The 
North  American  Squadron  gives  place  to  a  Particular 
Service  Cruiser  Squadron  which  will  have  its  head- 
quarters at  Plymouth  and  cruise  in  the  Atlantic. 
China,  Australia,  and  the  East  Indies  together  consti- 
tute a  war  group  which  will  provide  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  China  Station  with  a  fleet  of  cruisers 
for  duty  in  Eastern  waters  ;  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Squadron  is  retained  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
East  and  West. 

The  new  disposition  has  an  essential  bearing  on  the 
imperial    aspect.      It   provides    that  for  the  future 
cruisers  as  well  as  battleships  shall  move  about  in 
squadrons,  and  it  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  naval 
authorities  that  the  power  of  England's  navy  will  be 
shown  with  greater  dignity  by  the  appearance  of  a 
squadron  of   powerful  cruisers  than  by  intermittent 
flittings  of  small  gunboats,  or  the  occasional  visit  of 
a  second-class  cruiser :  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  cavil 
at  this  view.    Still  no  doubt  some  less  important  places 
where  the  gunboat  cruised  about  may  now  be  left 
lamenting  the  infidelity  of  "Jack",  and  even  in  the 
larger  ports  ships  of  the  Navy  will  be  more  rarely  seen  ; 
for  it  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  Admiralty  that  these 
cruiser  squadrons  shall  put  in  a  good  deal  of  time  at  sea. 
Unfortunately  "  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind"  is  humanly 
very  true  ;  and  the  question  presents  itself,  How  is 
colonial  interest  in  the  Navy  to  be  kept  at  such  a 
temperature  that  no  decided  set  shall  hereafter  be  made 
against  the  desired  arrangement  of  colonial  participa- 
tion in  Imperial  defence  ?    In  spite  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
it  cannot  be  ensured  that  colonials  will  always  think 
imperially,  especially  when  they  are  seldom  vouchsafed 
anything  but   a  fleeting  glance  at  its  outward  and 
visible  sign.    In  the  new  scheme  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  to  remain  a  station,  so  here  at  all  events 
will    be    enough    naval  life  to    keep   interest  warm. 
The  North  American   Squadron  has  its  headquarters 
transferred  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;   the  South 
Atlantic    Squadron    is   abolished  ;    and  although  the 
North    Atlantic    Squadron  will    apparently    cruise  in 
Canadian    and  WTest   Indian   waters,   it    will  not  be 
quite  so  much  identified  with  those  colonies  as  if  its 
headquarters  remained  on  that  side.    The  Eastern  fleet 
is  to  comprise  in  time  of  peace  squadrons  in  China, 
Australia,  and  the  East  Indies.    These  squadrons  will 
in   all  probability  consist   of  larger   and  more  im- 
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portant  vessels  than  hitherto,  and  in  consequence  the 
naval  yards  and  docks  at  various  stations  where  repairs 
may  have  to  be  effected  will  grow  in  importance  also. 
The  Admiral  of  the  East  is  practically  also  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Pacific.  Australia  has  one  dock- 
yard only  at  Sydney,  the  nearest  on  the  west  being 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  the  north  Trincomalee. 
Sydney  is  but  a  victualling  yard.  New  Zealand  has 
apparently  no  naval  station.  It  would  almost  seem  then 
that  here  was  perhaps  room  for  two  naval  stations. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  Hong  Kong  or  from  Sydney  to 
New  Zealand,  and  so  also  from  the  Torres  Strait  to 
Trincomalee,  or  to  Sydney.  A  naval  port  from  a 
strategical  point  of  view  might  be  of  great  service  at 
or  near  Palmerston  or  Melville  Island,  and  perhaps  in 
this  direction  halting  colonials  could  be  induced  to  bear 
a  share  of  the  burden.  Colonial  labour  if  possible  should 
be  used  in  the  yards,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  a  naval  station  at  the  north  end  of  Australia  would 
produce  as  valuable  a  colonial  naval  force  as  Sydney 
has  done  in  personnel.  As  we  said,  it  is  essential  that 
whatever  help  the  colonies  bring  us  it  must  be  uncon- 
ditional ;  it  will  not  be  given  more  grudgingly  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  colonies  may  expect  to  gain  materially 
thereby. 

Nowhere  perhaps  has  the  strategical  position 
altered  more  of  late  than  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
China  Seas.  Alliances  do  not  last  for  all  time  ; 
and  who  can  tell  when  the  scenes  of  1778- 1783  may 
repeat  themselves,  though  with  new  actors,  and  the 
parts  of  Suffren  and  Hughes  be  again  enacted?  A 
lesson  may  be  learnt  by  reading  the  naval  history  of  that 
period,  and  a  recurrence  of  the  disadvantages  which 
both  those  commanders  laboured  under,  for  want 
of  naval  bases,  be  avoided. 


THE   PUBLIC  HOUSE:   NEW  STYLE. 

NO  doubt  many  people  who  were  greatly  excited,  as 
an  affair  of  politics,  in  last  year's  Licensing  Act 
have  by  this  time  greatly  cooled  down.  They  have 
probably  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  are  not  aware  that 
the  new  Act,  with  all  its  merits  and  demerits,  comes 
into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  next  year  :  and  that 
the  first  sessions  in  which  the  Quarter  Sessions  will 
exercise  their  new  jurisdiction  will  be  held  in  the  first 
fourteen  days  of  next  February.  As  it  is  just  as  impos- 
sible to  tell  in  advance  in  the  case  of  the  Licensing  Act, 
as  it  is  in  any  other,  what  the  real  effects  of  the  legis- 
lative change  may  be,  there  is  possibly  something  of 
prematureness  in  anticipating  them  now.  But  this  is 
not  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  really  interested 
in  the  question,  as  appears  from  our  having 
received  two  pamphlets  more  or  less  interpretative 
of  the  Act  prepared  by  Lord  Lytton  and  Sir  H.  S. 
Cunningham  whose  forecasts  are  made  with  somewhat 
different  prepossessions.  Lord  Lytton,  writing  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Public 
House  Trust  Association,  believes  that  the  new  Act  will 
greatly  assist  the  operations  of  the  Trust.  His  appeal 
therefore  is  to  the  supreme  importance,  for  all  those 
who  have  the  cause  of  national  temperance  really  at 
heart,  of  ensuring  that  the  maximum  of  good  shall 
result  from  the  administration  of  the  Act.  Sir  H. 
Cunningham  recounts  all  the  objections  made  by  the 
Opposition  to  the  Act  as  it  was  passing  through  Parlia- 
ment, and  dwells  with  more  earnestness  on  the  necessity 
for  amending  it  than  for  working  it  in  the  spirit  advised 
by  Lord  Lytton. 

The  greatest  change  introduced  into  licensing  law 
was  the  provision  of  compensation  for  licences  ex- 
tinguished for  reasons  of  supposed  public  benefit.  In 
the  debates  the  Opposition  objected  that  the  fund  to 
be  raised  from  the  continuing  licenses  would  be  so 
comparatively  small  that  the  reduction  of  public-houses 
would  be  undesirably  slow.  Some  said  it  would  be 
fifty  others  seventy-five  years  before  the  proportion 
to  population  would  be  anything  like  that  recom- 
mended as  the  standard  by  the  Minority  Report  on 
the  Licensing  Laws.  Sir  H.  S.  Cunningham  empha- 
sises this  point  ;  and  yet  overlooks  one  feature  of 
the  Act  which  may  ultimately  falsify  the  predictions 
of  the  Opposition  as  to  the  effect  of  the  compensation 


provisions.  Lord  Lytton  quotes  section  3,  sub» 
section  4  to  show  that  to  the  charges  imposed  011 
continuing  licensed  premises  there  may  be  added  any 
sums  received  by  Quarter  Sessions  from  any  other 
source  for  the  payment  of  compensation.  He  therefore- 
points  out  that  the  words  "any  other  source"  indicate 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  any  person  or  public  body  to 
provide  extra  funds  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  Earl  Grey,  who  has- 
been  so  closely  associated  with  the  Public  House  Trust 
movement  from  its  founding,  declared  that  the  Trust 
would  find  in  this  provision  the  opportunity  for  which 
it  had  long  been  waiting  of  widely  extending  the 
sphere  of  its  operations.  The  justices  have  the  power 
to  extinguish  any  existing  licence  on  payment  of  com- 
pensation and  to  grant  a  new  one  to  any  applicant  who 
can  persuade  them  that  he  intends  to  run  his  house  on 
principles  more  conducive  to  public  interests  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  trade  management.  The  Public  House 
Trust  would  be  such  an  applicant ;  and  it  would  pay  the 
compensation  to  the  former  licence  holders  and  also 
what  is  known  as  the  monopoly  value,  which  means  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  justices  to  be  paid  by  the  new 
holder  for  the  difference  of  value  of  the  house  as 
licensed  from  what  it  would  be  if  it  were  unlicensed  ; 
and  thus  would  be  applicable  for  distribution  in  aid  of 
local  taxation. 

Usually  opponents  like  Sir  H.  Cunningham  admit 
that  the  provisions  as  to  the  grant  of  new  licences 
enable  the  justices  to  impose  conditions  of  great  re- 
strictive value  on  the  sale  of  liquor.  But  they 
overlook  what  Lord  Lytton  has  so  usefully  brought 
into  prominence,  that  old  licences  extinguished 
and  given  to  new  applicants  may  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner  as  licences  that  are  created 
wholly  for  the  future  under  the  new  Act.  Sir  H. 
Cunningham  also  uses  a  decidedly  weak,  and  even 
unfair,  argument  in  asserting  that  justices  will  have  less 
power  to  refuse  licences  for  faults  in  management  than 
they  have  now.  Under  the  old  law  they  could  refuse 
licences  if  the  premises  were  ill-conducted.  It  suits 
opponents  of  the  Act  to  say  that  the  grounds  on  which 
the  licences  may  be  refused  for  ill-conduct  will  be 
much  less  numerous  in  future.  But  that  is  not  so. 
Sir  H.  Cunningham  gives  a  list  of  twenty-two  cases 
where  the  misconduct  would  be  less  than  the  "ill- 
conduct  "  on  which  justices  in  the  past  could  refuse 
renewal.  There  is  no  reason  given  for  making  this 
supposition,  and  there  is  none.  Until  an  appeal  settles 
that  the  power  of  justices  is  more  restricted  it  is  mere 
supposition  that  the  local  justices — not  Quarter  Sessions 
— do  not  retain  their  old  powers  as  unabridged  as  they 
were  before  ;  and  that  they  cannot  abolish  miscon- 
ducted houses  on  the  same  grounds  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past.  It  is  not  correct  therefore  to 
say  that  in  such  cases  the  Quarter  Sessions,  who 
alone  have  power  to  abolish  licences  on  any  ground  ex- 
cept that  of  "  ill-conduct  "  in  the  strict  legal  sense,  must, 
if  they  decide  to  abolish  them,  do  so  only  on  payment 
of  compensation,  in  spite  of  actual  bad  management 
which  happens  to  fall  short  of  illegality.  Sir  H. 
Cunningham  is  by  no  means  non-appreciative  of  the 
value  of  the  Public  House  Trust's  work  ;  but  he  does 
not  see  clearly,  as  Lord  Lytton  does,  how  the  new  Act 
will  help  it.  Probably  that  is  due  principally  to  his 
lack  of  faith  in  the  willingness  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Trust  rather  than 
on  that  of  the  Brewers.  The  transfer  of  the  power 
of  refusal  from  local  Justices  to  Quarter  Sessions 
was  one  of  the  main  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  Bill  ; 
and  the  prophecies  of  that  time  as  to  the  sinister  in- 
fluence of  the  Trade  on  Quarter  Sessions  are  renewed 
by  Sir  H.  Cunningham.  Lord  Lytton  believes  that  the 
Act  provides  the  machinery  for  which  "  we  have  all 
longed"  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  tried  to  municipalise 
the  public  house  in  1877.  The  leaders  of  the  Trust 
movement  are  sound  temperance  reformers  and  not 
intemperate,  as  too  many  teetotallers  are  ;  and  if  we 
are  to  have  prophecy  we  would  rather  believe  Lord 
Lytton's — that  at  last  a  great  opportunity  is  afforded 
if  the  friends  of  temperance  will  but  combine  to  make 
use  of  it.  What  we  fear  is  that  the  Opposition  will 
have  very  much  more  pleasure  in  not  giving  the  Act 
a  chance  of  doing  the  good  that  is  potential  in  it. 
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FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION.— XIII. 

AS  indicated  in  the  last  article,  the  figures  relating  to 
the  Australian  trade  are  much  complicated  by 
the  inter-state  trade.  No  doubt  a  large  amount  of 
this,  such  as  the  trade  formerly  passing  between 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  should  be  re- 
garded as  external,  and  with  as  much  reason  and 
justice  as  the  trade  between  Victoria  and  New  Zealand 
or  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand  a  not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  this  trade  between  the  various 
Australian  colonies  has  all  the  elements  of  internal 
trading.  They  are  not  restricted  by  internal  tariffs, 
are  carried  by  the  same  railways,  and  are  stored 
and  sold  by  the  same  people.  Another  portion  of  this 
inter-state  trade  is,  no  doubt,  purely  a  through  trade 
for  shipment  from  convenient  Australian  seaports  such 
as  Melbourne  or  Sydney.  It  may  be  desired  to  ship 
goods  from  an  inland  town  in  Queensland,  by  a 
boat  leaving  Sydney  or  even  Melbourne.  These 
goods  may  be  carried  by  rail  to  either  of  these 
ports  and  will  be  returned  three  or  five  times 
over,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  official  trade  re- 
turns of  the  respective  colonies.  Thus  if  shipped 
from  Sydney  it  may  be  returned  as  an  export  from 
Queensland  to  New  South  Wales,  an  import  to  New 
South  Wales  from  Queensland,  and  finally  as  an  export 
from  Sydney.  It  might,  if  it  be  shipped  from  Melbourne 
be  returned  twice  more  as  an  export  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  an  import  into  Victoria.  These  phenomena 
which  no  doubt  occur,  though  to  what  extent  is,  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  unknown,  render  the  figures  for  the 
Australian  trade  extremely  difficult  to  treat.  Some 
indication  of  the  tendencies  which  exist  may,  however, 
be  safely  gathered  from  an  examination  of  the  over-sea 
trade  of  the  colonies.  For  this  purpose  we  have,  with 
much  labour  and  trouble,  separated  the  trade  of  the 
Australian  colonies  with  British  possessions  into  trade 
with  the  other  Australian  colonies  (in  each  case)  and 
with  other  British  possessions.  The  results,  since 
188 1,  are  embodied  in  the  following  tables  :• — 

Annual  Imports  into  the  Australasian  Colonies  from  various  sources 
(in  thousand,/'). 

t>  -  ,  United  Australasian  tP^u 
Periods.  v.—j   British 


1881-1885 

i 886- i 890 
1891-1895 
1 896- 1 900 
1 900- 1 902 


United 
Kingdom. 

30,506 
28,652 

23.787 
27,239 
31,403 


Australasian 
Colonies. 

21,288 

25,751 
25,322 
30,136 
30,O55 


Possessions. 

2,849 
2,268 
2,240 
3,003 
3,363 


Foreign 
Countries. 


Total. 


6,721  61,364 

7,629  64,436 

5,462  56,911 

9,343  69,721 

14,415  79,248 


The  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  all 
the  Australasian  colonies  (including  New  Zealand) 
amounted  to  ,£30,506,000  per  annum  during  the  years 
1881-1885.  They  fell  to  ,£23,787,000  per  annum  in  the 
years  1891-1895,  and  during  the  years  1901-1902,  the 
latest  years  for  which  figures  are  available,  have  just 
managed  to  recover  their  former  value.  The  figures 
for  New  Zealand  alone  show  a  steady  increase  from 
,£5,097,000  in  the  years  1881-1885,  and  ,£4, 145,000  per 
annum  in  1886-1890  to  ,£6,868,000  in  1901-1902.  No 
doubt  the  preference  given  by  New  Zealand  to  British 
goods  has  assisted  materially  in  preventing  this  decline 
and  even  turning  it  into  a  real  and  substantial  increase. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  every  other  Australian 
colony,  almost  without  exception,  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  have  tended  steadily  to  diminish, 
the  weight  of  the  New  Zealand  progress  has  been 
sufficient  to  change  the  diminution  into  a  small  increase. 
It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  measured  by  the 
increased  requirements  of  that  continent  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  diminished  very  seriously. 

This  is  more  clearly  seen  by  the  next  table  given 
below.  Before  referring  to  this,  however,  it  may  be 
further  observed  in  connexion  with  the  table  already 
given  that  the  figures  show  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  the  inter-state  trade.  The  sum  of  the  imports  into 
each  of  the  colonies,  from  each  of  the  other  colonies, 
has  increased  from  ,£21,288,000  per  annum  in  1881- 
1885  to  .£30,055,000  per  annum  in  1901-1902,  an  in- 
crease of  about  40  per  cent.  It  may  be  noted  that 
this  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation during  the  same  interval. 

The  imports  from  "Other  British  Possessions"  have  i 


risen  slightly.  They  have  never  reached  any  large 
sum,  and  amount  at  the  present  time  to  ^3'363>000 
per  annum  as  against  ,£2,849,000  during  1881-1885. 
On  the  other  hand  the  imports  from  foreign  countries 
have  made  by  far  the  greatest  progress.  From 
,£6,721,000  per  annum  in  1881  1885,  they  reached 
,£14,415,000  during  1901-1902,  an  increase  of  no  per 
cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  figures  in  the  next  table  show  the  percentage  of 
each  of  these  branches  of  trade  at  different  times. 

Percentage  of  Imports  into  the  Australasian  Colonies  from 
various  sources. 


Periods. 
1881-I885 

i 886- i 890 
1891-1895 
1 896- 1 900 
1901-1902 


United 
Kingdom. 

497 
44-5 
41-8 
39 -o 
39'9 


British 

Colonies.    possessions.  Countries. 


Australasian 


347 
40-0 

44'5 
43-3 
38-i 


46 

3-  5 
3  "9 
4'3 

4-  2 


iro 
12-0 
9-8 
I3'4 
18-2 


The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  fallen 
from  497  per  cent,  during  1881-1885  to  39*9  per 
cent,  during  1901-1902.  The  imports  from  the 
"Other  British  Possessions"  show  a  decline  from 
4*6  to  4*2  per  cent.  Foreign  countries  alone  show 
an  increase,  from  n*o  per  cent,  to  18*2  per  cent. 

Turning  next  to  the  export  trade  of  Australasia, 
features  not  identical  but  similar  present  themselves 
on  an  examination  of  the  published  figures.  The 
following  tables  correspond  with  those  given  above 
relating  to  the  import  trade  : — 

Exports  from  Australasian  Colonies  (including  New  Zealand)  to 
various  destinations  (in  thousand  £). 

United    Australasian        British         Foreign  Total 
Kingdom.     Colonies.       Possessions.     Countries.  - 

26,008       19,777        3,267        3,497  52,55o 
86-1S90     ...    26,181       22,938        1,320        5,772  56,213 


Periods. 
188I-I885 


1S9I-1895 
1 896- 1 900 
I9OI-I902 


24,319 
28,796 
29,603 


2,897 
4,252 
I  I,8oO 


65, 


5  ^ 


7,602 
11,589  78,964 
I2,8i8  84,781 


Periods. 
1881-1885 


30,714 
33,229 
32,060 

Percentage  of  Exports  from  Australasian  Colonies  to  various 
destinations. 
United         Australasian  British  Foreign 

Kingdom.         Colonies.        Possessions.  Countries. 

495  •••  37'5  •••       6-2  ...  68 

1SS6-1890    ...    46-4  ...  40-8  ...       2-4  ...  10-4 

1891-1895    ...    46-9  ...  37-1  ...       4-4  ...  ii*6 

1S96-1900    ...    42-1  ...  36-5  ...       5*3  ...  16-1 

1901-1902    ...    377  ...  34-9  ...  13-9  ...  135 

The  total  exports  have  increased  from  ,£52,550,000 
to  ,£84,781,000,  or  by  ,£32,231,000,  equivalent  to  about 
60  per  cent.  Of  this  increase,  the  United  Kingdom 
has  taken  about  ,£6,000,000,  other  Australasian  colonies 
about  ,£10,000,000,  and  foreign  countries  ,£9,300,000. 
This  may  be  put  in  another  way.  The  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  have  increased  by  23  per  cent.  ;  to 
Australasian  colonies  by  50  per  cent.  ;  to  "Other 
British  Possessions  "  by  260  per  cent.  ;  and  to  foreign 
countries  by  270  per  cent,  in  the  whole  period  under 
examination.  A  more  detailed  examination  (not  here 
given)  of  the  figures  shows  that,  as  before,  the 
exports  from  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  South 
Australia  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  diminished  con- 
siderably. These  colonies  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
considerably  extended  and  increased  their  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  As  an  example  we  give  the  case  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  exports  from  this  colon}  to 
the  United  Kingdom  fell  from  ,£8,020,000  per  annum 
during  1881-1885  to  ,£7,375,000  per  annum  during 
1901-1902.  The  corresponding  figures  for  foreign 
countries  show  an  increase  from  ,£1,414, 000  to 
,£7,300,000. 

The  exports  from  New  Zealand  to  this  country  have 
shown  considerable  progress.  They  have  risen  from 
£^4,919,000  in  1881-1885  to  .£9,373,000  in  1901-1902. 
The  exports  from  this  colony  to  foreign  countries  are, 
and  have  ever  been,  comparatively  small.  It  may  be 
that  the  principal  exports  from  New  Zealand — wool 
and  frozen  beef  and  mutton  —  are  made  to  this 
country,  and  subsequently  a  portion  may  be  reshipped 
to  other  foreign  countries.  Nearly  half  a  million 
pounds  sterling  worth  of  preserved  meats  are  thus 
annually  transhipped  from  this  country. 

The  figures  in  the  last  table  showing  the  distribution 
of  the  Australasian  exports  according  to  their  declared 
destination  but  emphasise  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  above.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
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now  amount  to  377  per  cent,  of  the  whole  instead  of 
49*5  per  cent,  in  the  earlier  period.  The  exports  to 
British  possessions  now  amount  to  13 "9  per  cent, 
instead  of  6-2  per  cent.  The  exports  to  foreign 
countries  have  increased  from  6-8  per  cent,  to  13*5  per 
cent. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  on  comparing  the  first 
and  third  tables  of  the  present  article  that  the  sum  of 
all  the  imports  from  the  Australasian  colonies  is  not 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  exports  to  the  Australasian 
colonies,  as  the}-  should  be.  It  may  be  that  the  returns 
of  the  different  colonies  are  not  equally  trustworthy,  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  "  export  "  figure  is  uniformly 
higher  than  the  corresponding  "import  "figure.  They 
are  now  approaching  more  nearly  to  equality,  and  in 
1902  the  difference  in  the  two  returns  only  just  amounted 
to  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  is  probably  as 
near  as  the  two  returns  are  ever  likely  to  reach.  There 
may  be  other  explanations  of  the  discrepancy  which  it  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  enter  upon  here. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  Stock  Exchange  has  been  sadly  out  of  humour 
with  itself  during  the  past  week,  or,  one  should  ' 
perhaps  more  properly  say,  the  House  has  been  angry 
at  the  course  of  events  in  the  American  railroad  market 
which  have  virtually  dominated  the  Exchange  until  the 
South  African  mining  section  threw  off  the  baleful 
influence.  One's  sympathy  cannot  but  go  out  to  the 
brokers  and  to  the  general  public,  both  of  whom  were 
quite  reasonably  anticipating  a  continuance  of  the  good 
times  with  the  rising  prices  which  have  obtained  for  the 
past  two  months.  The  general  conditions  have  been 
excellent  ;  fairly  cheap  money,  an  absorption  of  in- 
vestment stocks  arising  from  the  recuperative  power 
of  the  country  which  has  economised  so  much  of  late, 
plenty  of  labour  in  the  Transvaal  and  a  consequent 
substantial  increase  in  the  gold  output,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  factors  which  make  for  a  rise  in 
value,  a  very  plethora  of  money  on  the  Continent, 
a  combination  in  short  which  justifies  optimism, 
and  then — Mr.  Lawson.  This  gentleman  who  has 
gained  so  much  notoriety  during  the  past  few 
days  has  by  the  boldness  and  rapidity  of  his  bear 
operations  in  New  York  created  an  entirely  new  situa-  j 
tion  which,  for  a  certain  period,  verged  upon  panic. 
Selecting  the  stocks  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Com- 
pany, in  which  a  big  "  bull  "  position  was  known  to 
exist,  he  flooded  the  United  States  with  advertisements 
in  which  he  promised  the  most  damning  revelations  in 
the  affairs  of  that  company,  the  shares  of  which  dropped 
20  points  in  as  many  hours.  The  operators  who  were 
committed  to  the  rise  in  this  and  kindred  concerns  had 
to  sell  other  holdings  heavily  to  keep  up  their  margins  j 
and  lines  of  shares  came  on  offer  representing  the  best 
as  well  as  the  indifferent  railroads.  With  such 
wild  prices  in  the  American  market  it  was  impossible  < 
for  the  other  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
to  remain  unaffected,  and  it  is  really  a  testimony  to  the 
latent  strength  of  the  more  speculative  sections  that  j 
prices  did  not  break  away  entirely.  In  the  result,  as  1 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  South  African  mining 
market  shook  itself  free  and  closed  firm  at  a  slight 
advance  in  quotations  on  balance.  The  resistance  of  our 
markets  after  the  first  violent  attack  is  evidence  that 
the  public  on  this  side  are  not  heavily  involved  in 
American  rails,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  stead} 
improvement  should  not  take  place  all  round  unless 
serious  trouble  is  caused  from  failures  on  the  other 
side,  when  of  course  there  would  be  a  sympathetic 
reaction  in  London. 

The  success  of  the  Natal  Loan,  despite  the  croakings 
of  failure  which  emanated  from  certain  quarters,  was 
never  really  in  doubt  and  we  are  informed  that  the  list 
of  applications  included  a  greater  number  of  forms  for 
small  amounts  of  a  genuine  investment  character  than 
any  previous  issue.  Whilst  however  we  are  quite 
satisfied  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  security  we  would 
venture  to  urge  upon  the  new  Agent-General  for  Natal 
the  great  desirability  of  discountenancing  any  further 
appeal  to  the  public  for  the  next  few  years  if  possible. 
The  colony  of  Natal  stands  so  high  in  public  estimation 


and  financial  circles  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  see 
its  loans  outgrow  their  welcome  which  any  further  im- 
mediate issue  would  certainly  endanger. 

The  new  Mexican  Loan  which  is  offered  under  the. 
auspices  of  Messrs.  Speyer  Bros,  will  doubtless  achieve 
the  success  associated  with  issues  bearing  their  name. 
In  the  present  instance  subscriptions  are  invited  for 
.£3,086,494  of  Mexican  Government  4  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  certain  Treasury  gold  notes  and  Mexican 
silver  bonds  shortly  maturing  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
outgoings  in  connexion  with  railway  and  harbour 
works.  The  price  of  issue  is  94  per  cent,  at  which  the 
yield  to  the  investor  is  about  45  per  cent.  The  sub- 
stantial progress  of  late  years  in  Mexican  financial' 
affairs  together  with  the  additional  stability  arising 
from  the  recent  currency  reforms  add  materially  to  the 
value  of  the  present  issue  which  constitutes  a  satis- 
factory investment. 

We  understand  that  the  London  and  Paris  Exchange 
are  inviting  subscriptions  to  a  debenture  issue  secured 
"upon  all  the  assets  and  undertakings  of  the  Company, 
including  its  uncalled  capital  ".  There  seems  however 
to  be  no  uncalled  capital  and  there  is  no  statement  as 
to  the  value  of  the  assets.  Altogether  a  hazardous 
investment  and  best  left  alone. 


INSURANCE. 

ECONOMIC  LIFE  OFFICE. 

THE  Economic  Life  Assurance  Society  is  one  of 
those  excellent  companies  which  seems  particu- 
larlv  anxious  that  its  existence  shall  be  unknown  and 
its  merits  unrecognised  by  the  insuring  public.  It 
conducts  its  business  in  a  leisurely  fashion  that  may 
have  been  appropriate  in  the  days  of  its  origin  eighty 
years  ago,  and  issues  in  December  1904  the  results  of 
its  Valuation  up  to  December  1903.  An  office  twenty- 
five  times  its  size  publishes  its  valuations  less  than 
eleven  days  after  the  dates  to  which  they  are  made  up  ; 
but  the  Economic  thinks  it  quite  appropriate  to  tarry 
for  eleven  months.  Perhaps  this  leisureliness  is  a 
matter  of  little  moment  since  the  Valuation  Returns 
now  that  they  are  out  are  quite  satisfactory.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  Society  is  that  it  issues  par- 
ticipating policies  at  rates  of  premium  which  are  much 
lower  than  the  average,  and  consequently  does  not  aim 
at,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  produce,  such  a  high 
rate  of  bonus  as  is  given  by  other  societies  which 
charge  much  higher  rates  of  premium.  But  the  results 
to  policy-holders  yield  an  excellent  return  upon  the 
money  paid.  In  the  course  of  the  five  years  the 
Society  received  in  premiums  ,£1,190,164  and  the 
surplus  earned  amounted  to  ^228,209,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  21  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  received  for 
with-profit  policies. 

The  Economic  is  a  mutual  office,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  surplus  belongs  to  the  participating  policy- 
holders, who  not  only  receive  the  surplus  earned  by 
their  own  class  of  policies  but  the  profits  which  are 
made  on  non-participating  assurances  and  annuities. 
The  without-profit  assurances  amount  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole,  and  the  annuity  business  is  con- 
siderable owing  to  the  rates  being  favourable  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  majority  of  British  offices. 
The  business  is  economically  managed,  the  expenses 
averaging  for  the  five  years  only  13 '6  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income.  Owing  to  the  low  rates  of  premium 
which  are  charged  the  loading,  or  provision  for  expenses 
and  profits,  is  small,  but  it  exceeds  the  actual  expendi- 
ture by  about  1^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  and  con- 
sequently constitutes  a  source  of  surplus.  The 
difference  between  the  rates  of  interest  earned  and 
assumed  makes  a  further  addition  to  surplus  to  the  extent 
of  about  18s.  3</.  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds. 
Like  so  many  other  Life  offices  the  capital  value  of  its 
securities  has  decreased  during  the  past  five  years,  the 
total  reduction  amounting  to  .£145.350  ;  doubtless  this 
depreciation  is  largely  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  it  is  a 
matter  over  which  the  directors  and  officials  have  little 
control.  Except  for  this  reduction  the  surplus  would 
have  been  increased  from  ,£228,000  to  ,£373.000,  and 
the  bonuses  would  have  been  larger  to  the  extent  of 
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something  like  60  per  cent.  The  liabilities  have  been 
valued  by  the  British  Offices'  Table  excluding-  from  ob- 
servation the  first  five  years  of  assurance,  interest  being' 
assumed  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  This  table  brings 
out  a  rate  of  mortality  much  higher  than  the  Society  is 
•likely  to  experience,  and  its  favourable  mortality,  which 
in  1903  was  only  77  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  provided 
for,  contributes  a  large  sum  to  the  surplus. 

The  system  of  bonus  distribution  adopted  by  the 
Society  seems  to  produce  very  unequal  results.  In 
1898  the  sum  of  ^246,000  was  distributed  among 
policies  assuring  ^8,663, 473.  In  1903  the  profits  were 
about  ^£20,000  less  and  the  participating  policies  about 
^30,000  more.  This  should  not  produce  any  great 
difference  in  the  bonus  results  and  in  the  early  years  of 
assurance  there  is  very  little  reduction  on  the  present 
occasion  as  compared  with  the  previous  one.  But  on 
policies  which  have  been  in  force  for  many  years  the 
new  bonus  is  in  some  cases  little  more  than  half  the 
bonus  which  was  paid  five  years  ago  to  policies  of  the 
same  age  and  duration.  The  surplus  is  distributed  on  a 
cash  basis,  the  amount  of  the  bonus  increasing  according 
to  age  at  the  date  of  the  Valuation,  and  the  cash  values 
are  then  converted  into  equivalent  reversionary  additions. 
This  is  not  a  system  which  the  public  can  readily  under- 
stand, nor  does  it  appear  to  have  the  merit  of  dealing 
altogether  equitably  with  different  classes  of  policy- 
holders ;  the  question  arises  whether  the  Society  would 
not  do  well  to  adopt  some  more  popular,  and  possibly 
fairer,  method  of  allotting  the  surplus. 

We  make  the  suggestion  in  no  spirit  of  fault-finding, 
but  only  because  the  Economic  is  so  good  that  we 
should  like  to  see  it  better  supported  by  the  insuring 
public,  and  a  different  bonus  might  possibly  contribute 
to  this  result. 


IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH. 

I SUPPOSE  it  must  be  taken  as  a  confession  of  age, 
if  not  of.  the  obsolete,  when  I  say  that  I  still  take 
holidays  going  afoot  through  England,  engaged  indeed, 
knapsack  on  back,  in  the  old-fashioned  walking  tour. 
And  this  too  is  not  in  those  wilder  parts  of  the  country 
where  walking  is  necessary  if  the  choicer  scenes  are  to  be 
visited  at  all,  in  Wales  or  the  Lake  district  or  in  the  Dales 
of  Yorkshire,  but  among  the  grassy  undulations  and  plain 
bread-and-butter  delights  of  our  Southern  Midlands. 
However  I  will  not  resume  a  well-worn  argument  on 
modes  of  travel,  in  which  from  long  practice  I  have 
become  pretty  expert,  but  will  simply  state  the  plain 
fact  that  I  do  not  find  I  possess  any  leisure  if  I  travel 
by  any  other  conveyance.  In  this  I  speak  only  for  my- 
self but  I  judge  others  are  in  like  case.  For  I  am  an 
amateur  of  country  churches  and  never  pass  through 
the  villages  which  form  the  constantly  recurring 
incidents  of  my  wandering  without  spending  a 
little  time  over  the  church,  and  I  notice  that  I  rarely 
meet  bicyclists  on  these  diversions,  automobilists 
never.  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  cathedrals 
or  other  great  show  places,  but  of  the  ordinary  way- 
side church  whose  name  is  unknown  five  miles  away. 
Naturally  enough  the  motor-car  man  would  soon 
become  surfeited  with  churches  if  be  stopped  at  every 
village,  his  average  time  between  stoppages  probably 
working  out  to  something  less  than  five  minutes  ;  even 
the  bicyclist  would  never  get  anywhere  in  the  day  if  he 
had  to  look  at  the  churches  he  passed,  but  to  my  easy 
walking  pace  these  interludes  barely  reduce  the  average 
speed.  Of  course  in  dallying  thus  over  churches  I  am 
again  "dating"  myself  as  belonging  to  a  former  age. 
Indeed  the  habit  was  acquired  in  Oxford  when  under  the 
!  guidance  of  Parker's  handbooks  to  architecture  we 
:  tramped  many  eager  miles,  to  Cassington,  Eynsham, 
Charlton-on-Otmoor,  Fyfield,  sometimes  for  a  window  or 
a  doorway,  sometimes  for  a  moulding  or  a  chancel  arch. 
1  Forgotten  are  the  enthusiasms  over  "  first  pointed  "  and 
j  "early  decorated"  but  the  mind's  eye  is  still  stored 
with  visions  of  the  elms  raining  gold  in  the  autumn 
r  sunshine,  or  of  russet  oakwoods  and  the  red-brown  earth 
newly  turned  into  shining  furrows  under  the  chill 
I     February  skies. 

"  And  still  the  haunt  beloved  a  virtue  yields  ". 

j     But,  as  I  have  said,  I  still  "  collect  "  country  churches, 

i 
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although  the  passion  for  Gothic  architecture  has  faded 
out  to  a  tepid  and  readily  satisfied  interest  in  such 
features  of  the  ancient  fabric  as  successive  generations 
of  restorers  have  kindly  spared  to  bear  witness  of  their 
own  incurable  want  of  feeling  for  all  that  constitutes 
distinction  or  style  in  stonework.  This  cursory  inspec- 
tion over,  I  plunge  straightway  for  the  mural  tablets 
and  take  the  inscriptions  one  by  one  round  the  walls,  not 
that  I  am  in  search  of  quaint  epitaphs  nor  am  bent  on 
tracing  out  genealogies.  No,  the  inscriptions  I  am  in 
search  of  are  those  to  "  Richard  Struthers,  son  of  &c. 
&c. ,  Ensign  in  his  Majesty's  51st  regiment  of  foot  who 
fell  in  the  true  and  manly  execution  of  his  dfaty  at  the 
head  of  his  company  at  the  battle  of  Minden  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1759.  Felix  opportunitate  mortis."  Or 
to  .  "  Captain  Thomas  Hodges,  in  the  County  of 
Somerset,  Esq.,  who  at  the  Siege  of  Antwerpe  about 
1583  with  unconquered  courage  wonne  two  Ensignes 
from  the  Enemy,  where  receiving  his  last  wound,  he 
gave  three  legacyes,  his  soule  to  his  Lord  Jesus,  his 
body  to  be  lodged  in  Flemish  earth,  his  heart  to  be  sent 
to  his  deare  wife  in  England  ". 

You  read  quiet  story  after  quiet  story,  of  merchant 
or  physician,  gentleman,  of  this  parish,  who  doubtless 
did  his  duty  honourably  in  his  station  of  life,  and 
then  there  leaps  to  view  one  of  those  shining  names, 
Sobraon,  "  the  glorious  first  of  June  ",  Fuentes  d'Onoro, 
Aboukir,  and  the  quiet  village  and  its  dwellers  join 
at  once  the  main  stream  of  the  great  English  story. 
Rarely  do  I  fall  across  a  fine  monument,  nothing  for 
instance  to  match  the  pure  delight  of  the  Elizabethan 
seaman  in  the  nave  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  who,  clad 
in  his  armour  as  he  lived,  is  being  consigned  to  the 
deep  over  the  side  of  his  own  ship,  his  hands  crossed  in 
prayer  and  the  cross  of  S.  George  flying  over  all.  No, 
at  the  best  I  find  a  white  marble  relief  of  two  foot 
soldiers  clad  in  the  stiff  stocks  and  the  strapped 
trowsers  in  which  our  mighty  forefathers  marched 
north,  south,  east  and  west  over  India,  standing  with 
muskets  reversed  beside  a  conventional  palm  tree.  For 
in  these  country  churches  the  monuments  are  not  those 
of  the  great  generals  and  the  admirals  who  have  earned 
their  title  to  Westminster  Abbey  or  to  the  cathedral 
of  their  diocese  at  least.  They  belong  rather  to  the 
plain  undistinguished  mass  of  English  officers  and 
gentlemen,  happy  perhaps  in  falling  in  hot  blood,  too 
young  for  fame  and  its  penalties. 

Few  are  the  English  villages  which  have  not  sent 
their  quota  of  such  men  out  into  all  lands  ;  the  itch  of 
fighting,  the  lust  of  fame  impelled  them,  most  of  all  the 
desire  to  be  a  doing  and  not  rusting.  Everywhere 
in  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  lie  their  bones  and  the 
British  Empire  is  their  great  memorial  temple.  Only 
in  the  villages  and  the  little  country  towns  these 
monuments  seem  to  be  appropriate  ;  there  we  can 
conceive  the  old  tradition  of  the  English  life  is  still 
carried  on,  what  more  proper  than  to  record  the  deeds 
of  such  a  wanderer  on  the  walls  of  his  own  familiar 
church,  where  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  inscription 
shall  be  spelt  out  by  those  who  once  were  the  boys 
he  fought  or  the  girls  he  kissed.  Poor  old  Dick,  they 
think,  and  that  recollection  is  better  than  fame.  In  the 
great  town  of  to-day,  most  of  all  in  its  lifeless  suburbs, 
the  man  or  woman  is  swamped  ;  in  the  next  street,  in 
the  next  house  even,  they  are  unknown,  and  play  they 
their  part  ever  so  nobly  their  happy  actions  receive  only 
the  fulsome  forgetfulness  of  a  paragraph  in  the  local 
paper  and  a  polished  slab  in  that  stony  waste  called  a 
cemetery.  We  wish  every  parson  could  manage  to 
make  a  record  somewhere  on  his  church  walls  of  each 
of  his  parishioners  who  served  the  state  in  ever  so  small 
a  way,  so  shall  his  church  become  a  part  of  the  national 
life  and  something  other  than  the  rival  conventicle  over 
the  way.  Men  enter  and  leave  churches  for  many 
odd  reasons,  but  we  can  conceive  few  more  cogent 
arguments  for  the  Establishment  than  the  desire  to 
remain  in  the  company  of  those  worthies  whose 
achievements  you  have  pored  over  on  your  boyish 
Sundays. 

If  you  would  realise  to  the  full  the  difference  made 
by  these  memorials,  explore  in  the  same  fashion  the 
casual  country  church  in  France  or  Germany  :  you  will 
discover  interesting  architectural  passages  as  before, 
but  these  exhausted  you  will  find  the  cheap  ornament 
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and  the  tawdry  offerings  in  the  side  chapels  very  dull 
substitutes  for  the  episodes  in  the  story  of  the  state 
which  you  may  gather  from  the  walls  of  most  English 
churches.  Monuments  indeed  there  are  in  foreign 
churches  but  nothing  to  set  alongside  these  records  of 
comparatively  unknown  and  unimportant  people,  which 
yet  speak  of  the  rounded  continuity  of  English  life 
and  the  intimate  toll  it  has  taken  of  every  house  and 
village  in  the  land. 

But  the  church  door  closes  and  I  take  the  road  again, 
the  road  that  was  a  British  track-way  before  the  first 
church  existed,  across  the  fields  that  took  their  present 
shape  in  Saxon  times — the  grooves  along  which  our 
English  life  runs  were  bitten  early  and  bitten  deep,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  and  deepest  is  the  groove  which  has 
led  men  to  die  at  Agincourt  and  Oudenarde,  at  Plassey 
and  Elandslaagfte.  Peregkinus. 


COMPLETENESS. 


THERE  are  some  types  of  unworldly  character  which 
the  world  readily  understands  or  at  least  recog- 
nises. The  priest,  the  prophet,  the  physician — those 
who  minister  to  the  souls  and  to  the  bodies  of  men, 
even  those  who  foretell  woe  and  disaster  are  accepted 
as  coming  within  the  ordinary  scheme  of  things.  The 
reformer,  too,  and  the  fanatic,  who  force  their  violent 
opinion  on  unwilling  ears,  seem,  after  all,  to  fit  into  a 
niche  prepared  for  them.  They  do  not  violate  men's 
sense  of  fitness.  Their  occurrence  has  always  been 
noted  through  the  ages  and  the  absence  of  them,  rather 
than  their  presence,  would  seem  abnormal. 

Quite  otherwise  is  it,  however,  with  a  type  of 
character  which  does  not  readily  command  the  world's 
attention  and  which,  rare  and  precious  as  it  is,  seldom 
meets  with  understanding.  The  word  "perfect"  has 
come  to  be  associated  in  men's  minds  with  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  moral  qualities.  C®mpleteness,  there- 
fore, rather  than  perfection  may  more  aptly  express  the 
type  of  character  we  would  describe.  The  complete 
man — in  whom  no  single  gift,  virtue  or  power  ex- 
ercises an  unmusical  predominance.  He  possesses 
what  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  function  of  all  higher 
education  to  impart,  the  just  equipoise  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  Unlike  the  other  types  of  character 
whom  we  have  mentioned  he  does  not  catch  the  eye  by 
breadth  of  colour.  He  frequently  passes  for  mediocrity. 
There  is  nothing  about  him  to  proclaim  wherein  he 
differs  so  absolutely  from  those  others  around  him. 
He  would  never  attract  attention  to  himself  at  any 
time — not  from  any  sense  of  sham  modesty  but  because 
he  is  painfully  aware  of  just  how  little  he  stands  for  in 
the  sum  total  of  things.  He  aims  at  valuing  everything 
at  its  eternal  worth  and  with  such  an  aim  nothing  can 
ever  seem  quite  worth  while.  Towards  others  his  atti- 
tude can  never  be  either  hostile  or  contemptuous.  He 
views  them  with  an  unconscious  tolerance  that  has  in 
it  no  trace  of  patronage  or  superiority.  To  the  superficial 
he  appears  frequently  vacillating  or  weak.  The  "  other 
side  "  of  the  question  is  always  painfully  apparent  to 
him.  Nothing  to  him  is  ever  wholly  right  or  wholly 
wrong.  The  spirit  of  the  hot  partisan  is  quite  foreign 
from  him.  He  cannot  give  unqualified  allegiance  to  any 
creed  or  system  less  elastic  than  life  itself.  And  yet  his 
conduct  is  marked  by  an  integrity,  a  singleness  of 
purpose  that  baffle  other  people  who  read  into  it  all 
kinds  of  hidden  meanings.  They  cannot  fathom  the 
depths  of  this  crystal-like  nature. 

Detached  as  he  is  from  those  around  him  he  possesses 
a  strange  power  of  vision  and  clearness  of  insight.  He 
knows  how  to  estimate  at  their  proper  worth  those 
fleeting  vanities  that  seem  to  others  so  desirable.  And 
this  habit  of  mind,  which  in  him  is  an  instinct  arising 
from  the  absolute  true  proportion  of  his  mental  gifts, 
makes  him  at  times  appear  almost  unreal.  He  is  not 
underlined  anywhere.    Everyone  else  is. 

Such  a  character  as  here  depicted  will  never  take  the 
world  by  storm.  He  cannot  voice  the  people's  passions 
or  prejudices.  He  cannot  lead  great  movements  or 
storm  with  the  shriekers  in  the  market-place.  But  it  is 
to  him  that  the  world  unconsciously  turns  after  the 
whirlwind  of  passion  is  past  to  lead  it  back  to  safety 
and  sanity.| 


LA  CAM  ARGUE. 

SWEPT  by  the  winds  of  Africa  which  meet  the  winds 
from  the  Swiss  mountains  and  the  north  ;  winds 
and  more  winds  which  never  cease  ;  scorched  by  the 
sun  in  summer  and  in  winter  scourged  by  cold,  it  looks 
upon  the  sea. 

Salt  marsh  and  waste  of  aromatic  herbs,  great  heathy 
plains  towards  the  east,  and  to  the  west  alluvial  steppes 
without  a  stone,  but  broken  here  and  there  by  patches 
of  grey  olive  woods  and  vineyards,  a  line  of  sand  hills 
runs  along  the  beach  which  opens  to  a  little  bay  where 
the  three  Marys  landed  from  the  East.  It  still  remains 
a  shadow  of  the  past — a  melancholy  region  of  decaying- 
towns  with  mediaeval  walls,  in  which  the  sparse  in- 
habitants look  out  of  place,  as  beggars  herding  in  some 
vast  Italian  palace  which  has  seen  better  days. 

It  seems  as  if  a  portion  of  the  Pampas  between  Bahia 
Blanca  and  the  Guardia  Mitre  had  got  adrift  and 
floated  out  to  sea,  and  then  got  stranded  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  France.  A  land  of  vast  horizons,  mirages, 
quick  change  of  temperature,  of  violent  tempests, 
mosquitoes,  ague,  fever,  of  flights  of  red  flamingoes, 
fierce  black  cattle,  and  the  white  horses  which  tradition 
says  the  Arabs  left  there  after  the  rout  at  Tours.  In 
hardly  any  other  part  of  Europe  does  the  old  world, 
the  world  before  the  middle  ages,  still  maintain  itself 

i  as  strongly  as  in  this  island  in  the  marshy  delta  of  the 

I  Rhone. 

When  Caesar  knew  it  and  long  afterwards  when 
Musa  and  his  Saracens  passed  by  upon  their  march  to 
Tours,  it  could  not  have  been  very  different  from  what 
it  is  to-day.  The  railway  crosses  it,  but  railways  in  a 
plain  have  not  the  strength  to  force  themselves  upon 
the  landscape  as  amongst  hills,  and  only  make  a  track 
such  as  a  snail  leaves  on  a  window  pane. 

The  island  does  not  seem  intended  to  be  lived  in  but 
by  the  horses  and  the  kine,  and  should  be  kept,  just  as 
Segovia  and  Toledo  should  be  kept,  as  a  memento  of 
the  past  to  show  men  what  the  world  was  like  before 
they  spoiled  it  with  their  manufactories.  The  scattered 
hamlets  grouped  around  their  churches  look  primitive 
and  at  the  same  time  insubstantial  as  if  they  had  been 
built  by  the  lacustrine  dwellers  of  a  bygone  age,  or  like 
an  Indian  camp  of  wickeyups. 

Round  most  of  them  the  marshes  stretch,  and  from 
them  rises  up  a  hum  of  shrill  mosquitoes'  pipes,  as  if 
they  challenged  man  to  live  there  at  his  peril  and  pre- 
saged fever  and  unquiet  sleep  to  the  invaders  of  their 
territories.  And  in  effect  inhabitants  are  few.  Your 
plainsman  seldom  is  gregarious  and  on  this  heathy  sea 
of  scrubby  aromatic  plants  the  infrequent  herdsman 
with  his  lance  looks  like  a  Guaycurii  or  Arab,  and  as 
remote  from  modern  European  life  as  either  of  them, 
sitting  immovable  in  his  high-peaked  Montpelier  saddle 
and  looking  out  across  the  plains. 

'Tis  said  that  long  before  the  Romans,  Greeks  and 
Saracens,  the  inhabitants  adored  the  sun.  Perhaps 
of  all  the  peoples  of  their  continent,  they  were  alone  in 
this,  their  almost  reasonable  faith.  No  doubt  to  wile 
them  from  their  bright  belief,  to  the  sad  Galilean 
mystery,  the  Marys,  she  of  Magdala,  Maria  Jacobe  and 
Mary  Salome  with  Trophimus  and  Saturninus,  Cleon 
and  Lazarus,  Sidonius,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  the 
rest  of  the  strange  errant  saintly  company  which  landed 
on  the  dunes  just  where  the  old  Byzantine  church  is 
built,  sought  out  their  shores. 

Mary  of  Magdala  who,  one  would  have  thought, 
had  long  ago  wiped  off  her  sins  upon  the  Saviour's 
feet,  retired  into  the  desert ;  one  of  those  earthly 
purgatories  which  all  saints  had  ever  at  command  to 
serve  them  as  a  step  to  heaven,  and  having  sought  the 
Holy  Cave,  passed  her  life  in  prayer.  The  other 
Marys,  one  the  mother  of  S.  James  the  Great,  the 
other  of  the  lesser  James,  with  Sarah,  an  old  servant 
who  had  been  a  slave,  lived  and  died  where  they 
landed,  in  the  spot  where  afterwards  their  church  was 
built,  and  which  still  bears  their  name. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who,  though  a  Christian,  yet 
was  a  rich  man,  passed  on  to  England,  and  was  lost 
among  the  mists.  The  rest  remaining  in  the  land 
preached  and  evangelised,  and  for  a  testimony  of  their 
success  they  left  their  features  stamped  upon  a  rock  so 
that  all  men  might  see  them  and  venerate  their  deeds. 
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They  wrote  their  names  in  stone,  but  Mary  Magdalene, 
more  pious  and  poetical  than  they,  preserved  her  name 
in  tears,  which,  falling  from  her  eyes,  were  by  the 
grace  divine,  turned  to  a  river  which  issuing  from  the 
cave,  where  she  wept  daily  at  her  prayers,  carries  her 
sins  out  to  the  sea,  where  they  are  lost  amongst  the 
waves. 

Their  memory  will  endure  whilst  the  stone  still 
retains  their  images,  and  whilst  the  creed  they  preached 
is  venerated,  but  hers  can  never  die  as  long  as  water 
runs  and  grass  grows  green  and  the  mistral  raises  her 
coronach. 

But  in  despite  of  saints  and  of  their  shrines,  of  pil- 
grimage, of  holy  caves,  legends  and  miracles  so  well 
attested  that  to  believe  them  would  imply  a  faith  in 
human  testimony  that  contact  with  humanity  rubs  off, 
but  the  ancient  faith  still  lives. 

Neither  in  Naples  nor  in  Seville  is  life  more  joyous, 
nor  does  the  fear  of  the  dread  mysteries  which  the 
virgins  and  the  saints  crossed  over  sea  to  inculcate, 
weigh  less  upon  the  mind.  In  all  three  places  a  reason- 
able and  satisfying  superstition  fills  men's  souls,  but 
does  not  influence  their  lives,  more  than  the  faith  in 
Jupiter  and  Mars,  Diana,  Venus,  and  the  rest  of  high 
Olympus  influenced  the  ancients,  that  is,  those  ancients 
who  like  the  people  of  La  Camargue,  thought  the  first 
duty  of  a  government  was  to  provide  bread  and  butter. 

In  the  old  towns  which  ring  the  river  island  all 
about,  each  with  its  aqueduct  and  temple,  the  Roman 
type  remains,  and  any  woman  in  the  streets  with  her 
black  hair,  full  bust,  and  low  broad  eyebrows  could 
step  into  an  amphitheatre,  and  gloat  upon  a  gladiator's 
agony,  turning  her  thumb  down  if  he  fought  badly,  or 
was  not  a  personable  man,  with  as  much  relish  as  she 
now  enjoys  the  dying  struggles  of  a  horse,  or,  as  in 
England,  ladies  watch  a  pheasant  writhing  its  life  out 
by  a  covert  side,  whilst  waiting  for  their  lunch. 

But  the  intense  and  ancient  life  runs  stronger  in  the  | 
country  than  the  towns.  The  guardians  of  the  cattle 
form  a  race  apart,  unique  in  Europe,  for  the  brown 
herdsman  of  the  plains  between  Lebrija  and  the  hills  of  i 
Ronda,  although  they  pass  their  lives  on  horseback, 
are  in  the  main  men  of  the  village  or  the  town,  whereas 
the  Camarguais  are  as  true  countrymen  as  are  the 
Arabs  or  the  Mexicans.  In  this  forgotten  nook  of 
Europe,  hedged  about  by  the  tall  reeds  which  fringe 
the  Rhone,  and  the  white  sands  which  border  on  the 
sea,  if  it  is  true  that  Saracens  once  passed,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  left  some  of  their  customs  deeply 
rooted  in  the  land. 

Whence  comes  the  high  Montpelier  saddle,  with  its 
cantle  rising  well  above  the  waist,  and  its  iron  stirrups 
covered  in  to  save  the  toes  ?  Where  in  all  Europe  but 
in  southern  Spain,  where  men  are  partly  Moors  by  blood 
and  by  inheritance,  is  to  be  seen  the  bit  with  the  high 
port,  and  the  long  reins,  joined  at  the  end  and  finishing 
in  a  flat  whip,  and  where  the  hand  is  held  high  to  turn 
the  horse  upon  his  neck,  and  not  to  heave  him  round 
by  pulling  at  his  mouth  ?  The  active  horses  and  the 
tall,  silent,  swarthy  men,  might  all  be  African,  although 
veracious  history,  so  careful  of  her  generalities,  so  care- 
less of  her  facts,  does  not  inform  us  that  the  Saracens 
had  time  to  intromit,  as  Scottish  law-books  phrase  it, 
with  the  women  of  the  land. 

To  give  the  infidel  his  due,  and  if  we  give  it  to  the 
devil,  why  not  extend  it  to  the  infidel,  he  usually  did 
not  take  long  to  intromit  with  all  the  women  that  he 
came  across,  but  in  this  instance  time  was  wanting,  so 
it  seems  strange  he  should  have  left  his  horse-lore,  but 

•  the  fact  remains.  These  customs  are  not  relics  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  the  old  knights  rode  differently  and 
the  bits  they  used  were  such  as  were  required  to  pull 
up  Flemish  demi-elephants  and  not  to  turn  a  pony 
lightly  as  a  seagull  whirls  upon  the  wing,  after  the 
fashion  that  the  men  in  the  Rhone  delta  use. 

To  see  them  bring  a  "point"  of  cattle  up  to  the 
rude  corral  in  which  they  shut  the  bulls  before  a  bull- 
fight,  takes  one  back  to  Mexico  or  the  South  Pampa, 
Nebraska  or  to  Queensland,  and  makes  one  wonder 
why  it  is  these  centaurs  do  not  emigrate,  with  their 

h  wives  families  and  stock,  to  Venezuela  and  settle  up 
some  "llano"  hitherto  unpeopled,  founding  a  race 

I  apart  and  uncommercialised  as  the  Moors  from  Granada 

!  might  have  done,  when  the  Red  Towers  were  won. 


Just  swaying  in  the  saddle,  with  the  left  hand  held 
high,  the  hat  blown  back,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  black 
ribbon  underneath  the  chin,  and  in  the  right  hand  the 
;  long  lance,  tipped  with  the  crescent  and  called  a 
"trident"  in  La  Camargue,  the  herdsmen  dash  about 
the  sandhills  (there  is  no  sane  man  on  a  horse's  back), 
their  ponies'  shoeless  feet  cutting  the  ground  just  as  a 
skate  cuts  ice,  shouting  the  while,  out  of  the  joy  of  life, 
and  the  proximity  of  death.  The  bulls,  just  as  in 
Spain,  led  by  an  ox  or  two  that  wears  a  bell,  come 
snorting  up  to  the  corral,  then  stop  and  wheel,  and 
plunge  away  into  the  maze  of  sandhills  by  the  sea. 
The  guardians  float  after  them,  their  ponies'  manes  and 
tails  streaming  like  foam  from  off  a  wave  into  the  air, 
just  as  a  swallow  rushes  at  a  gnat.  The  people  shout, 
and  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  bulls  are  brought  up  with  a 
rush,  causing  the  men  and  boys  to  fly  for  safety  up  the 
posts  of  the  corral,  on  to  the  wheels  of  carts,  or  up 
the  gratings  of  the  windows  of  the  houses  to  which 
they  cling  like  flies. 

The  wooden  bars  are  let  down  with  a  clang,  the 
animals  driven  into  an  inner  pen,  and  the  whole  village 
breaks  out  in  a  shout  of  "  Lagadigadon  "  as  if  each 
man  by  his  own  strength  and  skill  had  done  the  feat, 
instead  of  having  stood  and  gossiped  till  the  bulls 
rushed  past. 

The  riders  slowly  dismount,  unloose  their  girths, 
light  cigarettes  and  taking  out  their  knives  scrape  off 
the  sweat  from  just  behind  the  girths  where  the  hard 
spurring  leaves  a  bloody  foam.  The  horses  stretch 
themselves  and  yawn,  and  then  stand  panting,  looking 
at  one  another  out  of  the  corner  of  their  eye's. 

The  corralling  over,  in  the  Byzantine  church  of  the 
three  holy  Marys,  the  bell  "  chaps  "  out,  and  the  whole 
population  headed  by  the  mayor  goes  in  to  mass,  the 
horsemen,  after  the  fashion  of  their  kind,  sitting  down 
in  the  sand,  to  talk  of  horses  and  of  cattle  and  illus- 
trating what  they  say  with  diagrams  drawn  with  the 
points  of  knives. 

Mass  over,  and  the  whole  village  having  dined, 
seated  at  wooden  tables  before  the  cafes  in  the  main 
street,  the  bull  ring  fills,  the  local  firemen's  band  bray- 
ing out  the  strains  of  songs  from  the  music-halls  in  the 
sailors'  quarter  of  Marseilles. 

Three  or  four  chosen  guests  mount  a  rude  "  shoggly  " 
platform,  only  just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bull's  horns, 
and  the  mayor  tells  the  chief  fireman  to  blow  a  fanfare 
on  the  horn,  announcing  that  he  will  give,  drawn  from 
the  funds  of  the  municipality,  five  francs  to  anyone  who 
can  pull  off  a  tri-colour  rosette  pinned  to  the  forehead 
i  of  the  bull. 

In  a  moment  all  the  huge  corral  fills  up  with  raga- 
[  muffins,  fishermen  from  the  shore,  the  nameless  loafers 
who  in  every  town  throughout  the  world  work  hard  at 
keeping  up  the  houses  by  leaning  up  against  the  walls, 
and  one  or  two  assistants  from  the  little  shops,  who 
give  themselves,  what  they  think  is  the  air  of  Spanish 
!  bull-fighters.  As  no  one  has  a  cloak,  and  for  all  means 
of  keeping  off  the  bull,  his  jacket  or  a  sack,  the  task  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  might  be  thought.  Not  that  the 
loafers  care  to  risk  their  skins,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  or  two  who,  having  drunk  sufficiently,  get  rolled 
about  like  barrels  by  the  bull.  After  some  twenty 
minutes,  and  when  the  bull  stands  panting  in  the 
middle  of  the  ring,  and  all  the  loafers  having  fled  for 
refuge,  are  seated  safely  on  the  bars  of  the  corral,  the 
cornet  sounds  again,  and  the  mayor  beckoning  for 
silence,  as  did  S.  Paul  at  Athens,  rises  and  says  that 
'  the  sum  now  is  doubled  and  the  sport  begins  again. 

The  mayor's  munificence  by  this  time  had  attracted 
j  to  the  ring  a  plumber,  who,  putting  down  a  basket  with 
his  tools,  walked  into  the  arena  amongst  cheers.  The 
people  seemed  to  know  him,  and  mutter  that  he  is  a 
"  lapin,  who  has  no  cold  about  his  eyes",  a  thing 
quite  evident,  for  taking  off  his  coat,  he  makes  some 
'  "passes"  quite  in  the  style  of  Cuchares,  and  as  the 
I  bull  charges  and  passes  him,  snatches  the  cockade  from 
its  horn,  and  walks  up  quietly  to  the  mayor,  amongst 
I  the  people's  cheers.    He  gets  the  largess,  and  another 
bull  is  let  into  the  ring,  the  first  being  taken  out  by  the 
tame  oxen,  who  decoy  him  to  the  gate. 

After  a  sailor  from  Marseilles  has  got  another  slice 
t  df  the  mayor's  generosity,  two  herdsmen,  armed  with 
I  "  tridents  ",  come  into  the  ring,  and  when  the  bull  runs 
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at  them,  catch  him  on  their  poles,  and  hold  him  for  an 
instant,  bellowing.  Loud  cheers  salute  the  feat,  which 
wants  a  good  eye  and  a  steady  hand,  and  then  the 
populace,  just  as  they  do  in  Spain,  invades  the  ring, 
and  has  a  pleasant  twenty  minutes  with  the  bull. 

Lastly,  the  mayor,  placing  himself  before  the  fire- 
men's band,  adorned  with  his  three-coloured  sash,  and 
in  a  hat  coeval  with  the  Third  Empire,  marches  across 
the  ring,  and  the  day's  sport  is  done. 

Then  evening  falls  upon  the  little  town,  and  in  the 
vast  and  solitary  marshes  the  herdsmen  with  their 
long  "  tridents"  in  their  hands,  held  high  like  spears, 
convey  the  bulls  back  to  their  pasturage,  their  ponies 
snorting  and  passaging  as  the  stiff  breeze  blows  up 
the  spindrift  from  the  sea.  Night  shuts  the  scene,  and 
the  dull  roar  of  surf  upon  the  beach  fills  the  immensity 
of  marsh  and  sandhills,  whilst  from  the  pastures  where 
the  cattle  feed  come  bellowings  and  the  strange  sounds 
which  rise  at  night  from  lands  uncultivated,  where  man 
has  not  been  able  to  subdue  and  fetter  Nature,  forcing 
her  with  his  plough  and  spade  to  give  him  crops, 
enslaving  her  just  as  he  is  enslaved  himself  by  progress, 
with  its  ten  thousand  unnecessary  wants,  become 
necessities. 

All  that  is  left  of  the  old  disappearing  life  is  doomed 
— the  small  black  cattle  will  give  place  to  shorthorns, 
the  semi-wild  white  ponies  to  that  well-bred  stock,  as 
little  interesting  as  is  the  man  who  breeds  it,  and  the 
black  smoke  of  factories  desolate  the  land. 

A  melancholy  and  mosquito-haunted  land  it  is,  where 
beavers  still  are  said  to  lurk,  although  unseen  by  all 
except  tradition's  piercing  eye,  which  has  immortalised 
them,  and  will  not  wot  of  their  decease.  A  land  once 
seen,  which  haunts  you  always,  with  its  white  horses 
and  its  fierce  black  bulls,  its  sun,  mistral,  its  fevers, 
ague,  and  the  mist  which  floats  above  the  marshes 
where  the  cattle  harbour,  seeking  protection  from  the 
flies. 

Charlemagne  and  Roland,  Saracens  and  Goths,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  Caesar  and  the  Phcenicians  saw  it 
and  passed  by,  upon  their  way  to  history.  Perhaps 
they  thought  it  not  worth  occupation,  and  left  it 
desolate,  to  the  flamingo  and  the  ibis  to  possess  and 
populate.  They  saw  and  left  it  ;  but  for  its  chiefest 
honour  it  still  holds  the  bones  now  purified  by  tears,  of 
the  adulteress  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  its  chief  saint  is 
Mary  Magdalene. 

R.  B.  CtJNNlNGHAME  GRAHAM. 


DRAMA  OF  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

*  J  "HIS  week,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  have  been  per- 
-L  formances  of  a  play  called  "  Margot  ",  trans- 
lated from  a  contemporary  adaptation  of  Daudet's 
novel,  "La  Menteuse".  A  rather  round-about  pro- 
duct ;  yet  (taken  in  the  right  spirit)  highly  encouraging 
and  cheering.  A  critic  who  wants  the  drama  to  be 
infinitely  better  than  it  is  can  hardly  avoid  the  pitfall 
of  supposing  it  to  be  rather  worse  than  it  is.  Finding 
that  it  rises  nowhere  near  to  his  standards,  he  imagines 
that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  motionless  prostration  in 
the  nethermost  depths.  He  does  not  realise  the  possi- 
bility that  it  has  been  creeping  up.  By  such  an  affair 
as  "Margot"  he  is  reminded  that  it  really  has  been 
creeping  up  ;  and  he  infers  that  it  is  still  creeping  and 
will  continue  to  creep. 

I  know  not  in  what  year  this  play  first  saw  the  foot- 
lights. I  have  assumed  that  it  was  in  some  year  of  the 
Second  Empire  ;  for  the  heroine  is,  as  it  were,  inex- 
tricable from  a  crinoline.  Possibly  the  year  was 
later.  The  later  the  better  ;  the  nearer  we  are  in  point  , 
of  time  to  "  Margot",  the  higher  has  been  our  rate  of 
progression.  For  here  is  a  play  which  not  the  I 
most  miserable  hack-writer  would  contrive  to-day. 
To-day  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray "  seems  to  us 
old-fashioned — melodramatic  and  untrue.  That  lady, 
once  so  alive  and  modern,  has  fled,  faintly  "  indignata  ", 
to  the  shades.  Yet,  if  Orpheus  would  have  charmed 
her  back,  and  have  set  her  beside  "  Margot  "  on  the 
stage  of  the  Court,  as  how  magnificent  a  master 
would  Mr.  Pinero  have  been  acclaimed  !  For  "  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  "  has  this  infinite  advantage  over  "Margot  ". 
She  is  a  definitely  drawn  specimen  of  her  class.  Mr. 


Pinero  not  only  initiated  us  into  her  history  :  he  made 
1  her  express  her  temperament  upon  the  stage.    She  was 
a  complete  and  recognisable  figure.    But  of  Margot  we 
I  are  told,  and  can  discern,  nothing.    All  we  know  is 
that  she  is  "an  adventuress".    Miss  Darragh  plays 
the  part  ;  but  not  all  the  intelligence  that  she  brings 
I  to  bear  on  it  can  make  it  intelligible  to  us.    If  the 
'  "  property-master  "  of  the  Court  had  brought  forward, 
and  propped  on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  a 
faded  carte-de-visite   photograph   of  a  lionne  of  the 
Second  Empire,  and  had  said  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
!  I  regret  to  have  to  announce  that  Miss  Darragh  is 
indisposed.     I  must  crave  your  kind  indulgence  for  this 
photograph  ",  our  interest  in  the  play  could  not  have 
been  fainter  :  the  central  figure  could  not  have  signified 
less  to  us.    Indeed,  we  might  have  been  better  pleased. 
The  faded  carte-de-visite  would  have  had  some  archaeo- 
logical interest.    It  would  have  evoked  a  little  mild 
sentimentality.     We  might  have  pleasantly  exercised 
our  fancy  in  speculating  what  was  the  history,  what  the 
temperament,  of  that  bygone  lady.    But  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  speculating  what  is  the  history,  what  the 
temperament,  of  a  lady  impersonated  on  the  stage  by 
j  an  actress.     And  archaeology  and  sentimentality  have 
I  no  chance  when  the  actress  is  dressed  in  the  fashion  of 
to-day,  and  treats  the  part  as  though  it  were  something 
quite  modern  and  vital. 

Though  the  play  is  innocent  of  psychology,  it  is 
seasoned  with  philosophy.    One  gasps  at  the  kind  of 
philosophy  that  was  thought  good  enough  for  the  stage 
in  Daudet's  day.    One  of  the  characters  is  a  misogynist. 
He  has  arrived  at  misogyny  by  the  usual  route  :  his 
wife  has  deceived  him.    Was  there  ever,  I  wonder,  an 
age  when  men  drew  these  sweeping  general  conclusions 
from  one  little  personal  experience  ?    If  not,  who  first 
j  introduced  the  convention  upon  the  stage?    As  was 
(till  quite  recent  times)  the  way  of  the  stage-husband 
who  has  been  deceived,  Jacques  Sylvestre  "is  wander- 
ing  round   the   world,  trying   to  drown  himself  in 
oblivion  ".    But  he  keeps  in  touch  with  his  old  friends. 
"All  women  ",  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters,  "are 
liars.    Fraud  and  deceit  are  as  much  a  part  of  them  as 
their  taper-fingers  " — oh,  chignon  and  crinoline  !  oh, 
peg-top  trousers  and  waxed  "  imperial  "  !  who,  now- 
adays, would  speak  of  a  woman's  "taper-fingers"? 
One  might  as  well  say  that  "she  wore  a  wreath  of 
roses  "  at  once.    But  I  digress  from  the  play's  philo- 
sophy.   All  women,  according  to  Jacques  Sylvestre, 
are  hopelessly  wicked.     But  here  Daudet  steps  in, 
holding  up  one  hand.     "Don't  listen  to  him  ",  says 
Daudet  earnestly.    "  He  is  overwrought,  poor  fellow. 
Listen  to  me,  who  am  calm — aye  !  calm  though  I  have 
made  a  discovery  which  will  shake  the  world.  You 
!  have  heard  of  people  called  '  adventuresses  '.  Hitherto 
j  you  have  always  supposed  that  they,  at  least,  were  all 
hopelessly  wicked.    Well  !    They  are  not.    And  I  am 
j  going  to  prove  it  to  you."    This  is  how  he  proves  his 
j  profound  paradox.    Margot,  the  adventuress,  happens, 
of  course,  to  be  the  lady  who  deceived  Jacques  Sylvestre. 
j  But  that  is  not  the  only  inconvenient  point  in  her 
marriage  to  Sylvestre's  friend,  Georges  de  Beaumont. 
Georges  is  poor.    She  loves  him  truly.    ("  Yes  ",  says 
Daudet,  seeing  us  exchange  bewildered  glances,  "such 
women  sometimes  are  capable  of  true  affection  ".)  But 
true  love  is  one  thing,  household-expenses  are  another. 
I  A  previous  lover  of  Margot  appears  on  (or,  rather,  off) 
the  scene.    Margot  pretends  to  Georges  that  she  is 
j  giving  music-lessons  ;  but  really  she  is  paying  mer- 
cenary visits  to  the  previous  lover.    While  Margot  is 
engaged  in  making  both  ends  meet,  Georges  is  engaged 
in  putting  two  and  two  together.    At  length,  further 
deception  is  useless.  Margot  (who  has  not  yet  betrayed 
a  single  characteristic,  except  a  habit  of  telling  the 
audience  that  she    loves    her   husband)    must  drink 
poison.    They  find  her  suffering  mysteriously  on  the 
sofa,  put  her  to  bed,  and  send  for  the  doctor,  who, 
after  a  glance  at  her,  announces   that  "everything 
points  to  poison,  taken  in  some  liquid  or  other  form  ". 
He  writes  out  a  prescription.     "  Drink  this  ",  they 
bid  her.    She  pours  the  antidote  on  the  carpet,  and 
presently  dies.    Hardly  is  she  dead  when  a  bearded 
stranger  enters  the  room.    "  Why  ",  he  exclaims,  "  this 
was  my  wife  !  "   Georges  bursts  into  hysterical  laughter, 
and  the  curtain  falls.    To  think  that  not  very  many 
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years  ago  in  Paris,  where  the  plays  were,  as  now  they 
are,  better  than  the  plays  in  London,  the  curtain  fell 
between  this  play  and  an  audience  which  this  play  had 
impressed  !  Judged  even  by  the  standards  of  an  ordi- 
narily unintelligent  audience  in  the  London  of  to-day, 
the  play  is  merely  the  scenario  for  a  bad  melodrama. 
The  playwright  brought  to  his  theme  nothing  but  that 
of  which  Mr.  Pinero  imported  a  little — a  little,  and  yet 
enough  to  prevent  us  now  from  taking  his  play  seriously. 
Because  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  a  real  woman,  strayed  into 
melodramatic  circumstances,  Mrs.  Tanqueray  is  not 
good  enough  for  us.  Margot,  a  perfunctory  outline  of 
a  woman,  never  for  one  moment  emerging  from  melo- 
dramatic circumstances,  was  good  enough  for  our 
betters  not  long  ago.    I  feel  quite  cheerful. 

It  was,  as  I  have  hinted,  distressing  to  see  Miss 
Darragh  in  such  a  part  as  Margot.  Last  summer,  in 
"The  Pharisee's  Wife  ",  she  made  a  very  great  success 
in  the  part  of  "an  adventuress".  But  then  she  was 
not  making  bricks  without  straw.  The  author  had  pro- 
jected a  real  character.  No  actress,  however  gifted, 
can  create  a  character  for  which  the  author  has  pro- 
vided no  potential  existence.  Nay,  the  more  gifted  an 
actress  be,  the  less  can  she  please  us  in  a  shadow-part. 
An  actress  with  nothing  but  personal  charm  might  walk 
through  the  part  of  Margot  safely  enough.  But  Miss 
Darragh,  who  has  also  a  vibrating  intensity  and  power, 
and  an  almost  harsh  sincerity,  needs  some  kind  of  sub- 
stantial material  to  work  on.  To  see  her  otherwise  is 
to  be  made  rather  uncomfortable — to  have  one's  sense 
of  fitness  offended,  as  when  one  sees  the  screw  of  a 
steamboat  above  the  water-line,  strenuously  churning 
the  air.  Mr.  Graham  Browne,  a  less  exigent  artist 
than  Miss  Darragh,  did  not  seriously  incommode  us  as 
Georges  de  Beaumont.  And  Mr.  Percival  Stevens,  one 
of  the  few  young  actors  who  can  turn  their  hands  to 
anything  and  do  it  well,  gave  a  sharp  touch  of  character 
to  the  conventional  part  of  a  military  uncle. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Whitelands  College. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  Frank  J.  Adkins  has  the 
present-day  fever  strong  upon  him — he  runs  "  amok  " 
at  examinations.    Examination  is  anathema.    Perhaps  ; 
he  remembers  the  time  when  the  standards  in  primary  j 
schools  were  individually  examined,  and  when  a  pass 
in  one  of  the  three  R's  meant  so  many  shillings  to  the  | 
grant,  and  a  failure  so  many  no-shillings.     But  there 
is  something  to  be  said  even  for  payment  by  results, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  else  is  ever  paid  for? 

It  is  doubtless  quite  true  that  "to  the  King's 
Scholar  who  is  unable  to  enter  college  preparation  for 
the  Government  Certificate  Examination  is  now  a  work 
of  utter  weariness  ",  but  many  necessary  works  are 
works  of  utter  weariness.  It  may  be  fairly  asked,  why 
the  King's  Scholar  was  unable  to  enter  college  ?  most 
likely  the  answer  will  be,  that  he  did  not  pass  high 
enough  to  be  admitted,  and  therefore  presumably  he 
has  now  to  teach  in  a  school  and  to  prepare  for  the 
examination  at  one  and  the  same  time.  But,  if  the 
preparation  be  to  him  a  "  matter  of  utter  weariness  " 
he  will  most  likely  fail. 

Your  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  that  "  one  may 
well  wonder  whether  such  a  course  does  more  harm 
than  good  ".  More  harm  than  good  to  whom  ?  To  the 
man  himself,  or  to  the  children  whom  he  has  to  teach  ? 

Of  course  when  a  student  is  admitted  to  college  he 
is  better  off  because  the  whole  of  his  time  can  be 
devoted  to  study  except  when  he  has  to  go  to  the 
practising  schools. 

In  the  training  colleges  Mr.  Adkins  says  that  "  much 
more  valuable  work  could  be  done  by  a  searching  and 
critical  study  of  fundamentals  and  elements  than  by  a 
skimming  over  the  surface  of  many  subjects  with  a 
view  to  examination  results".  It  is  a  very  serious 
indictment  to  bring  against  the  college  course  of  study 
that  the  same  is  "  a  skimming  over  the  surface  of  many 
subjects  "  and  examination  results  would  indeed  be  a 
very  severe  test  of  such  skimming,  for  as  a  rule  neither 


"skim"  nor  "brew"  will  answer  the  questions  set. 
Then,  one  may  ask,  what  are  the  "fundamentals"  of 
which  there  is  to  be  "critical  study"?  Are  they  the 
three  R's  which  we  may  say  are  now  fairly  well  taught 
in  all  primary  schools? 

And  what  are  the  elements  ?    Chemical  ? 

Mr.  Adkins  appears  to  think  that  the  certificate 
examination  should  be  conducted  mainly  by  the  college 
staff.  Now  in  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that  a 
teaching  body  ought  not  to  be  the  examining  body, 
ought  not  to  appraise  and  award  a  certificate  upon 
its  own  work.  In  the  next  place — that  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  college  is  already  sufficiently  hard  worked  ; 
in  the  third  place — that  if  every  college  were  to  issue 
its  own  certificate,  certificates  would  be  of  the  same 
value  as  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  365  universities 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  the  last  place  it  should  be 
said  that  both  students  and  managers  would  put  a  far 
lower  value  on  the  certificate  than  they  now  do. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  certificate  would  have  to 
be  awarded  as  the  result  of  examination  ;  therefore  the 
man  holding  it  would  still  belong  to  the  "  competition- 
wallah  ". 

Further  on  we  read:  "Teachers  who  have  been 
trained  for  years,  simply  with  a  view  to  pass  examina- 
tions, are  naturally  unable  to  train  their  pupils  on  lines 
exactly  opposite  to  those  on  which  they  themselves 
have  been  trained "  ;  and  so  he  concludes  that  all 
present-day  elementary  school  teaching  is  aimless  and 
inconclusive  because  it  lacks  the  final  test.  This  is  a 
sweeping  condemnation  of  all  the  trained  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  in  the  country.  Their  work  is 
not  examined,  therefore  they  don't  do  it  !  I  personally 
do  not  agree  with  this  sweeping  condemnation,  never- 
theless there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  it  ;  and  the 
logical  conclusion  is — we  ought  to  have  the  examina- 
tions back  again,  as  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  we 
shall,  to  some  reasonable  extent  at  least,  when  the 
present  anti-examination  fever  subsides.  Formerly  the 
pendulum  swung  too  much  towards,  now  it  swings 
too  much  away  from,  examinations. 

Examination  is  good  per  se.    "Writing  maketh  a 
ready  man."    Every  day,  every  action  of  every  day  of 
I  our  working  lives  is  an  examination,  and  our  successor 
failure  depends  upon  our  answer.    Life  will  show  what 
results  are  paid  for. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  that  men  who  owe  their 
first  successful  start  in  life  to  the  successful  passing  of 
I  an  -examination  should  take   every  opportunity  that 
j  occurs,  and  make  as  many  others  as  they  possibly  can, 
of  sneering  at  examinations.    Why  should  a  man,  when 
I  he  has  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder,  kick  it  down  ? 
Can  it  be  for  selfish  reasons  ? 

Genius  does  not  require  examinations,  but  that  occurs 
about  once  a  century  ;  whereas  to  master  a  subject,  to 
retain  it  in  the  memory,  to  be  able  to  give  a  logical 
clear-headed  account  of  it,  to  grasp  the  scops  of  a 
question,  and  answer  it  pointedly,  is  a  thing  of  great 
value  ;  a  priceless  mental  training,  even  though  the 
subject  examined  upon  should  never  more  be  thought 
of.  Such  study  and  examination  leave  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  man. 

Mr.  Adkins  desiderates  that  "  teachers  should  be 
trained  to  wring  the  last  drop  of  significance  from  each 
detail  however  small  [and]  schoolwork  would  become 
far  more  intense  a  living  than  it  now  is".  Su-ely  this 
is  "over-pressure"  with  a  vengeance.  "Wring  the. 
last  drop  of  significance "  is  appalling.  Take  for 
example  the  word  port,  and  try  to  "wring"  the  last 
drop  of  significance  out  of  it.  You  must  have  the 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Scandinavian,  Scotch  and  other 
equivalents  ;  you  must  go  to  America  for  a  "  port- 
age "  to  the  railway  station  for  a  "  porter  "  and  to  the 
nearest  pub.  for  a  pint,  to  which  last  Mr.  Adkins'  words 
will  perhaps  exactly  apply.  Take  history,  suppose 
Henry  IV.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  get  up  the  reign, 
from  any  good  common  school-history  such  as  Gardner, 
Bright  or  Dr.  Airy,  but  you  will  have  to  take  Dr. 
Wylie's  four  volumes,  and  when  you  have  wrung  the 
last  drop  out  of  them  (they  took  him  twenty-five  years 
to  write),  well,  you  will  neither  be  at  school,  nor  in 
danger  of  written  examination.  Take  Euclid  I.  47  and" 
wring  the  last  drop  out  of  that  and  tell  me  when  yqu 
will  begin  Book  II. 
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Finally  when  examinations  are  abolished,  the  t 
teachers  will  be  "practical,  searching,  alert,  self- 
reliant  and  independent".  Ipse  dixit.  Or  as  Ruskin 
once  said  "  Let  the  students  do  as  they  like,  give  them 
hot  suppers  every  night,  and  let  the  Principal  have  a 
holiday.  Those  who  wish  to  study  will,  and  for 
those  who  don't  there  will  always  be  less  agreeable 
and  less  well  paid  work  ".      I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

J.  P.  Faunthorpe. 


HOLIDAY  VISITS  FOR  THE  LONDON 
STREET  CHILD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  W.C.,  n  December,  1904. 

Sir, — Your  steady  interest  in  matters  of  social  reform 
encourages  me  to  offer  the  following  comment  on  Mr. 
Arthur  Pearson's  "Christmas  Guest  Guild".  No  one 
but  a  churl  can  consider  it  otherwise  than  as  a  grateful 
big-hearted  scheme  after  Dickens'  best  desire.  And 
one  is  sure  that — as  regards  detail — it  will  be  conducted 
as  efficiently  as  a  Japanese  Intelligence  Office,  as  the 
advertising  department  of  the  "  Daily  Express  ",  or  as 
the  "Fresh  Air  Fund".  None  the  less  it  includes  a 
grave  social  danger.  Let  us  convert  this  danger  into 
an  opportunity.  If  the  Christmas  guests  of  this  guild 
are  permitted  to  grow  up  in  the  idea  that  such  enter- 
tainment is  their  social  due  ;  if  they  come  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  creed  that  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes 
should  be  housed  and  homed  by  the  well-to-do  ;  if  they 
ever  regard  the  arrangement  as  anything  but  a  bene- 
volent makeshift,  then  they  will  become  bad  neglectful 
parents  for  the  next  generation. 

But  if  all  who  respond  to  Mr.  Pearson's  appeal  will 
endeavour  to  foster  the  parental  ideal  in  the  minds  of 
their  small  guests  ;  if  they  make  them  ambitious  for 
homeliness  and  family  happiness,  then  they  will  have 
made  the  most  successful  educational  effort  of  the 
time.  For  the  conclusion  of  such  visits  I  should  like 
to  recommend  some  such  godspeed  as  this  :  "  If  you 
have  children  of  your  own  when  you  grow  up,  try  to 
give  them  a  good  home.  Even  if  you  can  only  afford 
a  very  humble  home,  you  will  be  able,  if  you  try,  to 
make  your  children  much  happier  there  than  you  your- 
self have  been  here." 

May  I — as  being  professionally  concerned  with  the 
London  street  child— affirm  that  such  an  exhortation 
would  have  its  effect  ?       Yours  &c. 

Edward  Houghton. 


FISCAL  POLICY  AND   LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Junior  Carlton  Club,  29  November,  1904. 

Sir, — In  his  remarks  to  the  Cobden  Club  on  "The 
History  of  the  Free  Trade  Idea  ",  Sir  Spencer  Walpole 
says,  as  reported,  in  reference  to  the  suggestion  that  it 
was  the  introduction  of  steam-power  that  caused  the 
great  wave  of  prosperity  to  flow  over  the  country  in 
1842  :  "  In  that  case  he  [Sir  S.  Walpole]  wanted  to 
know  why  the  improvement  didn't  begin  earlier,  for  in 
1842  there  had  already  been  constructed  1,800  miles  of 
railway,  and  he  asked  whether  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  afterwards  extended  was  not  due  to  free 
trade.  It  seemed  to  him  [Sir  S.  Walpole]  that  the 
extra  capital  required  for  the  construction  of  railways 
was  actually  provided  out  of  the  sums  which  Sir  R. 
Peel  thus  lifted  off  the  consumers'  shoulders." 

In  connexion  with  this  it  is  interesting  to  note  what 
Lord  Beaconsfield  said  on  this  question. 

In  Chapter  X.  Book  3  of  his  novel  "  Endymion  "  the 
following  occurs  : — - 

"  The  condition  of  England  at  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1842  was  not  satisfactory.  The  depression  of 
trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  seemed  overwhelm- 
ing and  continued  increasing  during  the  whole  year.  .  .  . 
During  all  this  time,  the  anti-corn  Law  League  was 
holding  regular  and  frequent  meetings  at  Manchester. 
.  .  .  But  the  able  leaders  of  this  confederacvnfi  e  *vc- 
ceeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  great  body  of 
the  population.  Between  the  masters  and  the  work- 
men there  was  an  alienation  of  feeling  which  apparently 
never  could  be  removed.  This  reserve,  however,  did 
not  enlist  the  working  classes   on  the  side  of  the 


I  government  ;  they  had  their  own  object  and  one  which 
they  themselves  enthusiastically  cherished.  And  this 
was  the  Charter,  a  political  settlement  which  was  to 
restore  the  golden  age. 

"There  was  another  great  misfortune  also  which  at 
this  trying  time  hung  over  England.  The  country  was 
dejected.  The  humiliating  disasters  of  Afghanistan.  .  .  . 
At  home  and  abroad  there  seemed  nothing  to  sustain 
the  national  spirit.  Financial  embarrassment.  .  .  .  loss 
of  armies.  .  .  .  perhaps  of  Empire.  .  .  .  Thus  it  will  be 
seen.  .  .  .  that  the  new  ministry  was  not  popular.  The 
Opposition  believed  that  there  were  economical  causes 
at  work  which  must  soon  restore  them  to  power.  The 
minister  brought  forward  his  revision  of  the  Tariff 
which  was  denounced  by  the  League  as  futile.  .  .  .Had 
the  minister  included  in  his  measure  that  '  total  and 
immediate  repeal '  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws  which  was 
preached  by  many  as  a  panacea,  the  effect  would  have 
been  probably  much  the  same.  No  doubt  a  tariff  may 
aggravate  or  mitigate  such  a  condition  of  commercial 
depression  as  periodically  visits  a  state  of  society  like 
that  of  England,  but  it  does  not  produce  it.  It  was 
produced  in  1842,  as  it  has  been  produced  at  the  present 
time,  by  an  abuse  of  capital  and  credit,  and  by  a  degree 
of  production  which  the  wTants  of  the  world  have  not 
warranted. 

"  And,  yet  there  were  certain  influences  at  work 
which  were  destined  to  baffle  all  calculations  of  persons 
in  authority  and  the  leading  spirits  of  all  parties, 
strengthen  a  perplexed  administration,  confound  a 
sanguine  Opposition,  render  all  rhetoric,  statistics,  and 
subscriptions  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  fruitless, 
and  absolutely  make  the  Chartists  forget  the  Charter. 

"'The  Government  measures',  said  Mr.  Neuchatel 
(the  great  banker),  '  will  do  no  good,  but  they  will  do 
no  harm.  We  do  not  want  measures  ;  what  we  want 
is  a  new  channel.' 

"The  new  channel  came.  One  or  two  lines  of 
railways  about  this  time  were  finished,  and  one  or 
two  which  had  been  finished  for  some  time  announced 
dividends,  and  not  contemptible  ones.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  feeling  that  capital  should  be  invested  in 
railways.  .  .  .  The  public  never  ceased  subscribing  their 
capital  until  the  sum  entrusted  to  this  new  form  of  in- 
vestment reached  an  amount  almost  equal  to  the 
National  Debt.  The  immeasurable  effect  on  the  country 
was  absolutely  prodigious.  The  value  of  land  rose,  all 
the  blast-furnaces  were  re-lit,  a  stimulant  was  given  to 
every  branch  of  the  home  trade,  the  amount  suddenly 
paid  in  wages  exceeded  that  ever  known  in  this  country 
and  wages  too  at  a  high  rate.  Large  portions  of  the 
labouring  classes  not  only  enjoyed  comfort,  but  com- 
manded luxury.  All  this  of  course  soon  acted  on  the 
revenue,  and  both  customs  and  especially  excise  soon 
furnished  an  ample  surplus.  .  .  .  What  is  remarkable  in 
this  vast  movement  in  which  so  many  millions  were 
produced,  and  so  many  more  promised,  is,  that  the 
great  leaders  in  the  financial  world  took  no  part  in  it.  .  .  . 
All  seemed  to  come  from  the  provinces.  .  .  .  The  tariff 
of  the  ministers  was  forgotten,  the  invectives  of  the 
League  were  disregarded,  their  motions  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  were  invariably  defeated  by  large  and 
contemptuous  majorities.  The  House  of  Commons  did 
nothing  but  pass  railway  bills.  .  .  .  The  Prime  Minister 
himself,  supposed  to  be  the  most  wary  of  men,  and 
especially  on  financial  subjects,  himself  raised  the  first 
sod  on  his  own  estate  in  a  project  of  extent  and  im- 
portance." Yours  faithfully, 

 H.J.  S. 

IMPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Talgarth  Hall,  Pennal,  Machynlleth, 

10  December,  1904. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent  the  Rev.  W.  Dunn  is 
evidently  so  well  meaning  in  his  portentous  reproof  that 
I  feel  it  a  Christian  duty  to  ask  him  to  read  my  article 
once  more,  and  this  time  carefully. 

He  will  then  see  that  the  windmill  against  which  he 
tilts  so  valiantly  is  the  theory — which  I  also  held  up  to 
scorn — that  the'  average  English  home  is  a  hell  upon 
earth  and  therefore  a  breeding-place  for  imps — and  not 
as  Mr.  Dunn  seems  to  think  it  is.     Yours  truly, 

F.  A.  Steel. 


iy  December,  1904 
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REVIEWS. 

SHELLEY   UNDER  NOTES. 

"  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Shelley."  Edited 
by  Thomas  Hutchinson.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  1 
Press.    1904.    ys.  6d.  net. 

WHEN  the  age  of  brass  ends  and  the  age  of  taste 
begins,  or,  perhaps  we  may  say,  is  revived,  we 
are  confident  that  in  the  first  place  people  will  call  for  j 
books  produced  as  Moxon  and  Pickering  were  used  to 
produce  the  best  literature  ;  and  secondly  that  essen-  j 
tially  incomplete  editions  of  some  of  the  great  English 
writers  will  once  again  be  published.    Then  we  shall 
feel  secure  and  happy  when  we  read  on  title-pages  of 
Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  other  poets  that  this  edition  j 
excludes  materials  never  before  left  out   of  any  col- 
lected edition  of  these  poets' works.  And  the  treasuries,  j 
purged  of  dross  which  the  authors  themselves  never  i 
thought  to  make  current  coin  of,  will  be  of  gold  indeed. 
Meanwhile  the  fashion  is  all  the  other  way.    Here  is,  j 
for  instance,  the  new  edition  of  Shelley  edited  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  title-page  of  which  announces 
"including  materials  never  before  printed  in  any  edition 
of  the  poems ".    Mr.  Hutchinson  has  done  his  work 
with  the  most  anxious  care,  he  shows  himself  a  master 
in  edition-scholarship  ;   and   if  it  were  necessary  to 
gather  together  every  mortal  fragment  which  Shelley 
left,  and  to  pile  notes  on  notes  ;  to  polish  up  the  punc- 
tuation of  a  genius  frequently  uncommaed  and  unsemi- 
coloned,  one  would  declare  him  to  be  the  man  for  the 
task.    But  is  it  necessary  ?    And  do  notes  here  notes 
everywhere  add,  on  the  whole,  to  our  profit  and  our 
delight?    We  doubt  it.    If  they  do,  Mr.  Hutchinson's  , 
"  Shelley  "  will  rank  henceforth  as  the  best  of  all  the 
editions.     But    "The   Triumph   of   Life",  Shelley's 
"  Kubla  Khan  "  and  more  than  "  Kubla  Khan  ",  in  its 
daemonic  imagination,  ought  really  to  be  left  utterly 
noteless:  to  foot-note  "  The  Triumph  of  Life  "  seems 
to  us  almost  on  a  par  with  attempts  to  translate  into 
robustious  English  prose  the  "  Life  of  Life  ".    It  is  a 
shock  after  the  last  line  in  "  The  Triumph  of  Life  ", 
perhaps  the  most  deeply  moving  last  line  in  our  litera- 
ture, outside  the  Bible,  to  light  upon  a  cancelled  open-  j 
ing  of  the  pageant  published  thirty  years  or  so  ago 
in  a  review.    If  Shelley  cancelled  who  need  restore  ?  I 
Or  take   a   case   less   glaring   yet   one   which  may  | 
grate   on    him    who    reads    with    intense    pleasure  j 
the  perfect  final  stanza   of  "The  Sensitive  Plant", 
a  stanza  that  crystallises  a  creed  of  life,  a  kind  of  to  i 
kuXov  koX  to  ayudov,  with  possibilities  of  comfort  in  their  . 
way  as  considerable  as  those  in  the  summary  of  the  I 
"  In  Memoriam  " — "  One  God,  one  Law,  one  Element  ". 

"  For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight, 

There  is  no  death  or  change  ;  their  might 
Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 
No  light,  being  themselves  obscure." 

There  might  well  be  left — this  is  no  hypercritical  point 
nor  fastidiousness — a  blank  page  or  a  portion  of  one 
after  this.  Instead,  we  are  rushed  on  relentlessly  to 
"cancelled  passage".  This  is  the  moss  and  murder 
passage  which  Mrs.  Shelley,  who  through  sympathy 
and  judgment  and  relationship  had  a  right  to  touch 
the  poet's  work  such  as  no  one  else  can  possibly  enjoy, 
deliberately  omitted  from  all  editions  from  1839  onward. 
We  recollect  that  in  an  early  copy,  not  edited  by  her- 
self, in  which  we  first  read  Shelley  this  repulsive  stanza 
stood.  It  was  a  relief,  later,  to  read  "The  Sensitive 
Piant "  in  editions  brought  out  under  her  influence  or 
after  her  example.  If  Mr.  Hutchinson  must  include 
the  ugly  lines  he  need  not  hit  us  in  the  eye  with  them. 
Why  not  stow  them  out  of  sight  in  notes  or  Shelleyana 
at  the  end  of  the  book  ? 

These  are  questions  of  literary  taste.    They  only 
appeal  to  and  affect  a  few  people.     The  question 
whether  it  is  well  in  an  editica  intended  to  rank  as  a 
standard  to  include  a  quantity  of  inferior  work  is  of  ! 
wider  interest.    We  do  not  believe  that  "  growing  like 
a  tree,  in  bulk"  doth  make  the  poet  better  be.    If  one 
weigh  well  how  much  there  is  of  English  poetry  of  a 
high  order  ;  and  think  how  little  is  the  time  which  even  \ 
the  man  of  books  has  to  give  to  it ;  one  may  hesitate  to  I 
rescue  from  oblivion,  and  add  largely  to  the  abundance,  i 


material  not  of  the  choicest.  The  great  aim  should  be 
to  concentrate  attention  on  the  best  in  poetry  rather 
than  spread  it  over  the  good.  How  abounding  is  the 
best  in  English  poetry  is  sometimes  overlooked.  Think 
of  it — Palgrave  and  his  assistants  were  so  embarrassed 
by  good  things  that  they  could  not  find  room  for  Keats' 
sonnet  "Sleep",  for  Blake's  "Tiger",  for  "Loud  is 
the  Vale  !  the  voice  is  up ".  Then  there  is  the  great 
output  of  minor  verse,  which  unless  he  is  firm  to  reject 
it  entirely,  and  does  not  want  to  take  part  in  literary 
talk  at  dinner  parties,  must  reduce  the  time  a  reader 
has  for  the  best  work  of  the  great  poets.  The  number 
of  interesting  literary  invalids  who  believe  they  have 
the  germs  of  poesy  is  painfully  large  to-day — probably 
larger  than  when  Pope  urged  his  man  to  shut  the 
door  and  say  that  he  was  sick  or  dead.  The  case  is 
paragraphed,  and  the  poem  printed.  Then  the  specialist 
is  called  in.  He  taps  and  sounds  the  wheezy  muse 
and  solemnly  applies  his  ear  ;  often  reports  the  case 
hopeful  ;  perhaps  orders  the  patient  to  go  to  bed 
for  a  period,  intimating  nay  promising  that,  when 
presently  he  rise  refreshed,  a  great  career  in  the 
rhythm  and  metre  line  of  business  shall  open  to 
him.  Hence  the  delusion  is  fed.  At  the  present  rate 
it  may  soon  be  as  hard  to  find  an  Englishman  not 
subject  to  poetry  as  to  find  one  not  subject  to  gout. 
As  the  result  of  all  this  cult — every  leader  of  a 
"  literary  circle  "  wants  to  have  a  poet  in  his  pocket — a 
great  amount  of  seeming  poetry  is  turned  out.  The 
cream  of  it,  whipt  up  with  the  deft  hand  by  those 
who  rank  as  the  poets  of  verse-makers,  is  so  seeming 
that  plenty  of  educated  people  are  deceived.  After  all, 
how  many  can  tell  for  sure  paste  from  brilliant  ?  or 
take  a  sister  art  to  poetry — even  practised  parliament- 
arians have  found  Mr.  Chaplin  the  orator  quite  like 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  orator,  when  they  have  not  followed 
his  words  very  carefully.  It  is  notorious.  You  may 
be  surprised,  too,  into  admiration  of  mock  poetry,  as 
you  may  be  surprised  into  a  laugh  at  a  joke  in  a 
comic  paper.  It  is  a  distasteful  literary  day  that 
those  who  care  intensely  for  the  real  thing  have 
been  born  into.  Happily  it  soon  must  be  over.  Here 
is  not  a  case  of  "  Lethe  murmuring  down  on  them  and 
theirs  ".  Of  seeming  poetry  Lethe  is  simply  unconscious. 
Nor  is  it  one,  as  the  bard  thought  it  might  be  with  him- 
self and  his  spiteful  critics,  of  the  green  leaf  and  the 
withered.  There  is  no  leaf  to  wither.  The  tree  is  root- 
less and  draws  no  sap.  If  a  plant,  it  is  a  plant  only  in 
the  slang  sense. 

None  of  the  cancelled  passages,  the  odds  and  ends 
and  fragments,  which  are  brought  to  light  in  this  un- 
kindly complete  edition,  belongs  to  seeming  poetry. 
But,  for  Shelley,  here  is  page  upon  page  of  fifth-rate 
lyric.  If  anyone  think  this  exaggerated,  let  him 
roughly  classify  in  magnitudes  such  lyrics  of  Shelley  as 
he  has  more  or  less  by  heart.  Say  he  makes  "  Life  of 
Life"  and  the  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind"  of  the  first 
magnitude,  a  kind  of  Masnad  class  :  of  the  second 
magnitude  "The  Skylark",  "  Worlds  on  Worlds", 
"Swiftly  Walk  o'er  the  Western  Wave",  "  Arethusa 
Arose",  with  one  or  two  others:  of  the  third  "The 
Golden  Gates  of  Sleep  Unbar " — a  bridal  song  to 
whisper ;  lovely  in  flash  and  colour  as  Vega  itself 
— "O  World!  OLife!  O  Time!",  "The  Euganean 
Hills",  "The  Sun  is  Warm,  the  Sky  is  Clear", 
with  a  dozen  more.  Will  he  not  make  up  at  least 
one  other  large  class  of  lyrics  high  in  merit  above 
the  mass  of  poems  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  for  snatch- 
ing from  oblivion  ?  We  are  not  sure  he  might 
not  form  several  more  groups,  and  so  reduce  the 
additions  to  stars  of  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude. 
Here  and  there  of  course  are  sparks  of  splendour, 
sparks  from  "the  great  fire  bosom  of  Nature"; 
but  the  general  impression  these  additions  or  restora- 
tions leave  on  one  is  that  Shelley's  reputation  would 
have  been  at  least  as  secure  without  them,  and 
that  the  reader  will  be  happier,  and  will  make  far  better 
use  of  his  time,  in  turning  once  again  to  "  The  Skylark" 
or  "To  Constantia  Singing"  than  attending  to  can- 
celled bits,  fragments  of  translation  and  so  forth.  We 
cannot  feel  the  least  interest  in  the  question  of  Shelley's 
punctuation  or  bad  spelling.  Nor  is  the  chance  the 
editor  offers,  by  the  publication  of  this  new  edition,  of 
overhauling  Shelley's  reputation  as  a  poet,  welcome. 
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There  is  no  need.    One  or   two  books  relating  to 
Shelley  have  appeared  lately,  and  these  have  been  used 
as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  essays  about  the  poet  and  \ 
his  work.    It  may  be  good  literary  copy,  but  there  is 
something  ludicrous  about  it.     Who  would  make  a 
new  Bible  a  peg  on  which  to  write  an  essay  summing 
up  the  merits  and  failings  of  the  Book  ?    And  Shelley 
is  the  bible  of  the  lyrist.    These  treats  may  be  kept  for 
college  literary  and  debating  societies.    We  can  re- 
member a  very  young  member  of  the  Johnson  Society  , 
at  Pembroke,  Oxford,  solemnly  delivering,  at  a  coffee 
and  anchovy-toast  evening  in  his  rooms,  an  essay  on 
Shelley,  and  being  solemnly  listened  to  by  his  guests. 
They  took  him,  as  he  took  himself — he  knows  better 
now — in  deadly  earnest.    The  incident  reminds  us  of 
Shelley's  own   discussion  with   Hogg  about  Italian 
literature  on  one  of  the  first  evenings  he  spent  at 
Oxford  ;   and  of  his  admission,  when  the  discussion 
drew  to  an  end,  that  he  did  not  know  the  language. 
No.     Essays   on  Shelley  end  with   childhood.  But 
Mr.  Hutchinson  has  placed  us  in  his  debt  in  another 
way.    He  has  sent  us  back  to  Shelley's  lyrics. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  IRELAND. 

*'  Illustrations  of  Irish  History  and  Topography  :  Mainly 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century."  ByC.  Litton  Falkiner. 
London :  Longmans.     1904.     18s.  net. 

TT  is  singular  that  there  exists  no  satisfactory  history 
of   Ireland  in   the  seventeenth   century.  Many 
volumes,  of  course,  have  been  devoted  to  particular 
aspects  of  the  period,  but  most  of  these  bear  the  mark 
of  the  partisan.    The  century  that  saw  the  Flight  of  the 
Earls,  and  consequent  Plantation  of  Ulster,  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Strafford,  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1641,  the 
amazingly  tangled  Civil  Wars,  Cromwell's  campaign, 
the  great  confiscations,  and  the  final  downfall  of  the 
Stuart  cause,  may  well  deter  the  makers  of  modern 
books.     It  is  a  century  that  cannot  be  summarised, 
and    to-day    we    like    to    draw    our    history  from 
half-crown   handbooks.     There   is  almost  an  excess 
of    material,    but   the   original    authorities   are  not 
too  trustworthy.     They  wrote  to  justify  a  policy,  to 
condone  a  rebellion,  to  ruin  a  rival — in  any  case  Hta-tv 
2ia<£tAarmv.    But  modern  Ireland  is  unintelligible  unless 
this  century  is  studied.    Mr.  Falkiner  does  not  exagge- 
rate when  he  writes  that  "all  the  problems  that  Ireland 
presents,  social  and  economic,  religious  and  political, 
date  from  that  period,"  though  it  is  hardly  safe  to  say, 
as  he  does,  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  "the  great 
battle  for  supremacy  between  English  and  Irish  ideas 
had  been  fought  to  a  finish,  which  for  at  least  three 
centuries  was  to  be  accepted  as  decisive  ".    For  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  England  relaxed  the 
grip  of  the  governing  power,  and  "Irish  ideas"  were 
lively   in    1641   and   again    in   1690.     Elizabeth  had 
indeed   established    the    new    institutions,    but  they 
were  not  really  secure  until  Limerick  surrendered  to 
the   Revolution   settlement.     The  exigencies  of  the 
Stuart  policy  created  a  situation  which  would  have 
amazed  the  Tudors,  and  there  were  moments  at  which 
the  cause  of  the  rightful  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  in  the  hands  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 
Macaulay  complacently  reflected  that  the   misery  of 
Ireland  was  for  a  time  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  England  :  we  no  longer  see  history  in  this  peculiar 
Whig  light.     But  it  is  true  that  English  Cavaliers 
fought  to  uphold  the  Elizabethan  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  whereas  Irish  Confederates  and  Jacobites 
took  up  the  cause  of  a  dynasty  which  they  hoped 
would  upset  it.  There  were  genuine  Cavaliers  in  Ireland 
(though  Cromwell  made  little  distinction),  but  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  people  stood  for  the  Stuarts  chiefly  because 
England  had  declared  against  them,  and  were  more 
sincere  as  Roman  Catholics  than  as  Royalists.  Hence 
came  some  of  the  most  pitiable  waste  of  good  fighters 
and  most  contemptible  mismanagement  of  strong  re- 
sources in  the  history  of  the  British  Isles.  Out  of  the  chaos 
was  born  the  Protestant  Settlement  which,  under  Flood 
and  Grattan,  developed  a  new  form  of  Irish  patriotism. 
By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  land  of 
Ireland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  the  de- 
feated religion  was  about  to  enter  the  darkness  of  the 


penal  laws.  It  is  not  yet  realised  that  the  nineteenth 
century  has  seen  the  gradual  rehabilitation  of  the 
interests  crushed  in  the  seventeenth.  The  imperial 
Parliament  has  emancipated  the  Catholics,  disesta- 
blished the  Protestant  Church,  so  modified  the  land 
laws  as  very  largely  to  undo  the  practical  results  of  the 
Cromwellian  settlement,  and  so  altered  the  franchise  as 
to  destroy  the  political  power  of  the  ascendency  interests. 
And  all  this  it  has  done  by  such  processes  and  on  such 
occasions  that  popular  feeling  in  Ireland  imagines  the 
Union  to  have  been  in  its  results  inimical  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  majority.  For  Ireland  is  far  more 
retentive  of  the  old  feuds  and  old  injustices  than  quick 
to  understand  new  reparations,  and  the  shadow  of 
Cromwell  lies  across  the  benevolence  of  modern  poli- 
ticians. 

Cromwell's  century  saw  some  of  the  most  dramatic 
episodes  in  Irish  history,  but  it  is  not  of  these  that 
Mr.  Falkiner  writes  in  his  present  volume.    He  has 
here  treated  a  number  of  topics  of  considerable  interest 
with  the  design  of  throwing  light  upon  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  country.     This  side  of  Irish 
history  has  been  generally  neglected,  and  the  result 
is  that,  to  the  modern  reader,  almost  every  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  story  is  a  chimaera  bombinans  in  vacuo,  as 
the  Schoolmen  would  say.    Far  more  has  been  written 
about  Social  Ireland  in  pre-Christian  times  than  about 
the  conditions  of  daily  life  under  the  Stuarts.  This 
book  collects  or  reprints  a  number  of  c#ntemporary 
documents  of  importance  :  if  Mr.  Falkiner  intends  to 
write  the  history  of  the  period,  he  is  generous  enough 
to  help  possible  rivals  to  start  fair  by  putting  before 
them  in  convenient  form  very  useful  materials.  He 
reprints  much  of  Fynes  Moryson's  "  Itinerary  ",  certain 
passages  of  which  he  publishes  for  the  first  time, 
and  introduces  the  general  reader  to  Captain  Josias 
Bodley's   vivacious  journal   of  a  tour   in  Ulster  in 
1602-3.    The  general  character  of  Moryson's  work  of 
course  is  well  known,  but  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
study  of  the  period  and  has  not  hitherto  been  accessible 
in  its  entirety.    Captain  Bodley  was  a  lively  officer  of 
some  scholarship  and  great  convivial  powers.    He  is 
here  followed  by  Luke  Gernon,  a  judicial  officer  under 
James  I.,  who  in  1620  wrote  a  gossiping  description  of 
the  country  to  an  English  friend,  hitherto  unprinted. 
Sir  William  Brereton's  journal  of  a  tour  in  1635  comes 
next,  and  as  a  set-off  to  these  English  travellers'  im- 
pressions we  are  given  a  translation  of  the  description 
of  Ireland  by  M.  Albert  Jouvin  de  Rochefort,  who  pub- 
lished his  work  in  1672,  and  deserves  attention  as  an 
intelligent  observer  of  a  strange  land. 

It  is  interesting  to  have  side  by  side  the  remarks  of 
so  many  tourists,  but  Mr.  Falkiner  prefixes  to  their 
works  seven  essays  which  "  for  want  of  a  better  dis- 
tinction, must  be  termed  a  series  of  original  papers  ". 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  better  distinction  he  would  desire  : 
the  papers  are  excellently  written  and  show  extensive 
research  in  regions  in  which  there  have  been  no  pioneers. 
Some  of  them  are  concerned  entirely  with  phases  of 
the  history  of  Dublin,  such  as  the  story  of  the  Phoenix 
Park,  which  dates  from  the  Restoration,  and  the  record 
of  Dublin   Castle   for  some  seven  centuries.     In  a 
very  careful  paper  on  the  counties  of  Ireland  much 
wider  ground  is  covered.     The   subject  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  interesting  :  the  limits  of  the  authority 
of  the   Crown   fluctuated  so  remarkably  during  the 
thirteenth  and  two  following  centuries  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  tribal  territories  into  counties  is  hard  to  follow. 
An  essay  on  the  "  Woods  of  Ireland  "  traces  the  altera- 
tion of  the  country  from  the  waste  of  forests  described 
by  Elizabethan  writers  to  the  comparatively  treeless 
condition  which  is  of  serious  concern  to-day.    But  to 
many  readers  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book 
will  be  that  on  the  original  Irish  Guards.    Mr.  Falkiner 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  rediscover  the  existence 
of  such  a  corps  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  its  re- 
cord is  one  to  be  envied  by  its  modern  counterpart. 
Formed  at  the  Restoration  from  elements  which  the 
King  had  utilised  in  exile,  the  regiment  of  Irish  Guards 
fought  for  James  II.  at  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim,  and 
after  Limerick  passed  as  a  corporate  body  into  the 
French  service.    Under  various  names  (Dorrington's, 
Dillon's,    Roscommon's)    it    distinguished    itself  at 
Malplaquet,    Dettingen   and   Fontenoy.     Its  officers 
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were  exiled  Irish  gentlemen,  its  ranks  were  drawn 
from  the  "Wild  Geese"  who  during-  the  eighteenth 
century  flitted  from  the  Ireland  of  the  Penal  Laws  to 
the  service  of  the  Most  Christian  King.  But  the 
closing  episodes  are  the  most  curious.  It  is  well 
known  that  at  the  French  Revolution  Count  Walsh 
and  his  officers  refused  to  follow  the  tricolor,  but  it 
is  forgotten  that  in  1794  the  three  remaining  regiments 
of  the  Irish  Brigade  passed  to  the  service  of  the  British 
Crown,  then  in  alliance  with  the  Bourbons.  The  corps 
was  actually  sent  under  that  title  to  America,  but  soon 
ceased  to  exist.  For  recruitment  in  Ireland  had  become 
impossible  :  before  1798  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry 
looked  to  revolutionary  France  to  deliver  them,  and 
the  Irish  Royalist  officers  returned  from  their  long  exile 
to  find  themselves  branded  as  renegades  by  their  own 
people  and  treated  with  atrocious  bad  faith  by  the 
Government,  which  (the  experiment  having  failed) 
broke  the  promises  made  by  Portland  in  1794.  The 
Continental  record  of  the  "Irish  Brigade"  is  familiar, 
but  we  believe  that  Mr.  Falkiner  has  been  the  first  to 
identify  this  famous  corps  with  the  original  Irish  Guards 
who  formed  the  bodyguard  of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond 
during  his  viceroyalty. 


CONDIVI'S   MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

"The  Life  of  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti."  By  Ascanio 
Condivi.  Translated  by  Herbert  P.  Home. 
Boston,  U.S.A.  :  Updike.    1904.  $7.50. 

MR.  HORNE'S  translation  of  Michael  Angelo's  Life 
by  his  devoted  disciple  Ascanio  Condivi  is  not 
only  good  :  it  is  delightful.  It  is  delightful  because  of 
its  easy  flow,  its  grace  and  its  simplicity,  its  just 
vocabulary,  and  the  pleasant  savour  of  the  original 
Tuscan  which  it  retains.  Oddly  enough,  side  by  side 
with  the  happiest  and  most  idiomatic  renderings  there 
are  errors  which,  in  such  competent  hands,  are  some- 
times inexplicable  and  (we  should  suppose)  always  in- 
excusable. The  standard  of  a  translation  with  the  best 
judges  is  justly  severe  :  even  a  venial  slip  is  reckoned 
unpardonable  ;  and  here  we  sometimes  have  positive 
error.  But  it  is  a  translation  of  so  many  surpassing  ex- 
cellences as  to  deserve  a  gentler  judgment  :  with  care- 
ful revision,  we  are  sure,  it  would  in  another  edition  be 
a  model  and  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  Home  has  given  us  Condivi's  Life  without  a  line 
•of  introduction  or  a  single  note  of  elucidation.  He  has 
translated  and  nothing  more.  This  seems  to  us  a  pity. 
True  the  edition  is  limited  to  230  copies  (for  sale),  but 
if  Mr.  Home  thinks  that  the  230  purchasers  will  be 
familiar  with  the  book  and  its  history,  he  is  more  san- 
guine than  we  are.  Even  in  Italy  this  essential  source  of 
the  great  master's  life  has  been  singularly  neglected. 
Only  three  editions  of  it  exist.  The  first  edition  was 
printed  at  Rome  in  1553,  during  Michael  Angelo's  life- 
time, and  has  now  become  of  exceeding  rarity  ;  the 
learned  Senator  Filippo  Buonarroti  (ob.  1733)  though 
a  descendant  of  a  brother  of  Michael  Angelo,  had 
no  copy  of  it  in  his  well-stored  library.  The  second 
edition  appeared  at  Florence  in  1746.  It  is  a  volume 
of  the  greatest  interest ;  Condivi's  Life  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo  by 
Girolamo  Tacciati,  a  sculptor  famous  in  his  day  ;  there 
are  invaluable  notes  by  the  erudite  editor  Anton 
Francesco  Gori,  by  that  indefatigable  scholar  Domenico 
Maria  Manni,  by  the  French  painter  Pierre  Mariette, 
and  there  is  moreover  a  genealogy  of  the  Buonarroti 
compiled  by  Senator  Filippo  himself.  Mr.  Home  need 
not  have  travelled  far  outside  this  book  for  the  data 
which  would  have  added  interest  and  value  to  his  own 
work.  The  third  edition  was  published  at  Pisa  in 
1823  in  that  collection  of  "  Ottimi  Scrittori  Italiani  " 
which  was  intended  to  supplement  the  well-known 
series  of  the  Milan  classics.  Condivi  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German  and  into  Russian,  but  Passerini's 
bibliography  reveals  no  other  edition  of  the  original 
save  these  three  :  even  the  Michael  Angelo  centenary 
did  not,  as  one  might  have  thought,  bring  forth  any 
other  edition.  This  scarcity  is  singular,  seeing  that 
ithe  book  is  highly  prized  both  by  lovers  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  students  of  the  Tuscan  tongue.  In  181 2  the 
Abate  Michele  Colombo,  an  esteemed  authority  on  the 


language,  published  a  catalogue  of  those  works  which, 
though  not  cited  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Vocabolario 
of  the  Cruscanti,  seemed  to  him  to  merit  considera- 
tion "on  the  score  of  language".  Condivi's  Life  of 
Michael  Angelo  finds  an  honourable  place  in  this  cata- 
logue, and  having  since  been  quoted  by  the  Academi- 

1  cians  of  the  Crusca  (fifth  edition,  1863  &c.)  it  now 
takes  rank  as  an  Italian  classic.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Abate  Colombo  remarks  upon  the  grace 
and  propriety  with  which  an  artist,  profoundly  imbued 
with  his  art,  can  express  himself  in  writing  on  that 

I  art.    This  kind  of  grace  and  propriety — technical  in  a 

j  measure,  but  always  lucid  and  pleasing — is  conspicuous 
in  Condivi,  and  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Home's  triumphs  that 
he  has  known  how  to  conserve  these  qualities  in 
rendering  the  passages  relating  to  art.  He  is  here  as 
obviously  at  home  as  the  artist-writer  himself. 

We  have  somehow  found  ourselves  carried  away  into 
the  task  of  giving  in  compendium  some  of  the  facts 
which  we  should  have  looked  to  find  in  a  preface  to 
this  translation.  Perhaps  one  half,  nay  possibly  all, 
the  two  hundred  and  thirty  purchasers  may  have  for  us 
in  consequence  a  feeling  not  unakin  to  gratitude.  And 
would  that  our  example  might  act  as  an  incentive  to 
Mr.  Home.  We  confidently  expect  that  a  second 
edition  of  so  charming  a  work  will  be  called  for  :  it 
certainly  should  contain  an  introduction  and  notes, 
and  why  should  it  not  also  contain  the  original  itself, 
now  exceeding  scarce  in  the  first  edition,  and  none 
too  plentiful  in  the  second  and  third?  In  the  hope 
of  such  an  edition  we  will  dwell  a  little  on  some 
of  Mr.   Home's  inaccuracies.     How  is  it   that  the 

(  most  cultivated  translator  from  the  Italian  always 
seems  to  come  to  grief  at  any  mention  of  the  Italian 

;  notation   of  time?     Condivi   tells   us   that  Michael 

'  Angelo  was  born  on  6  March  1474-1475,  four  hours 
before  day  (sunrise,  i.e.  2  to  2.30  a.m.)  :  Mr.  Home 

;  translates  "at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning".  A  glance 
at  Vasari's  Life  would  have   saved  him  from  this 

)  error.  Vasari  fixes  the  hour  of  birth  on  Sunday  "at 
eight  hours  of  the  night"  (i.e.  after  sunset),  which  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  Monday  at  2  to  2.30  in  the 
morning.  Further  on  the  translator  talks  of  "the 
second  hour  of  the  night  "  :  this  conveys  no  definite 
meaning  to  his  English  readers,  and  he  should  have 
written  "two  hours  after  sunset  ".  Then  Mr.  Home's 
renderings  of  Condivi's  references  to  Cardinals  dis- 
seminate confusion  and  error,  as  for  instance  "  the 

J  Cardinal  of  San  Dionigi,  called  the  Cardinal  Rovano  "  : 
.the  first  reference  is  to  George  de  la  Grolaye  de  Villiers, 
who,  being  Abbot  of  S.  Denis  in  France  at  the  time 
he  was  made  a  Cardinal,  was  familiarly  called  in  Rome 
"  il  Cardinale  di  San  Dionigi  ".  "  Rovano  ",  of  course, 
is  the  adjective  "of  Rouen",  and  though  Condivi  is 
here  by  an  error  running  two  Cardinals  into  one  (the 
contemporary  "  Cardinale  Rovano  "  was  George 
d'Amboise,  senior,  Archbishop  of  Rouen),  Mr.  Home 
to  be  comprehensible  to  his  reader  should  have  written 

J  "the  Cardinal  of  S.  Denis,  called  the  Cardinal  of 
Rouen  ".  Further  on  he  speaks  of  ' '  Cardinal  Aginense  " 
as  one  might  speak  of  Cardinal  Manning,  but  Condivi 
is  here  referring  to  Leonardo  Grosso  della  Rovere  (a 
great-nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.),  who  at  the  time  he  was 
created  Cardinal  was  Bishop  of  Agen  in  Guyenne, 
and  hence  came  to  be  called  by  the  Romans  "  il 
Cardinale  Aginense".  The  "Cardinal  of  Agen" 
was  therefore  the  only  possible  English  rendering. 
It  cannot  surely  be  that  Mr.  Home  is  unaware  that 
cardinals  in  this  century  were  familiarly  called  by  the 
places  of  their  birth,  or  their  titular  churches,  or  their 
episcopal  sees,  yet  an  ill-natured  critic  would  almost  be 
justified  in  thinking  so.    The  fleur-de-lys  on  the  Angevin 

I  chief  were  not  "  on  a  label  ",  as  Mr.  Home  writes,  but 
between  the  points  of  a  label  ;  the  Angevin  "Rastrello" 
is  a  very  familiar  sight  in  the  streets  of  Guelphic 
Florence.  But  the  inaccuracy  which  grates  most  of 
all  on  the  historic  sense  is  the  expression  "  County  of 
Florence  ".  Shades  of  the  ancient  Consoli  and  Gonfa- 
lonieri,  rest  in  peace  :  'twas  but  a  slip  :  for  no  man 
ever  yet  heard  tell  of  a  Count  of  Florence  !  "Contado" 
may  mean  county,  though  "  Contea "  is  much  more 
usual,  but  in  this  connexion  it  simply  means  that  part 
of  the  old  Republic  of  Florence  which  was  not  the  city. 
It  is  principally  in  matters  of  fact  that  Mr.  Home  errs, 
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but  there  are  not  wanting-  occasional  slips  in  his  render- 
ing- of  the  language  (as  for  instance  taking  "  ignorante  " 
to  mean  ignorant).  We  can,  however,  spare  no  further 
space  for  the  charitable  work  of  correcting  :  that  we 
must  leave  to  the  translator's  diligence,  feeling  sure 
that  a  second  edition  of  the  work  will  be  without  spot 
or  flaw. 

The  type  used  in  printing  this  book — invented  by 
Mr.  Home  and  now  adopted  for  the  first  time — is  of  a 
lino  quality  and  altogether  delightful.  It  undoubtedly 
has  that  which  it  claims  to  possess  "  the  movement, 
the  beauty  of  form  and  the  decorative  qualities  of  early 
Italian  founts  ",  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  free  from 
pointless  affectations  and  irritating  archaisms.  Our 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  artistic  designer. 


DIDYMOI. 

"  Didymes. — Fouilles  de  1895  et  1896."  Par  E. 
Pontremoli  et  B.  Haussoullier.  Paris  :  Ernest 
Leroux.     1904.  ^3. 

T  F  by  far  the  more  illustrious,  Pytho  was  not  the 
only  place  where  Apollo  vouchsafed  to  prophesy, 
and  with  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  his  oracle-temple  at 
Didymoi,  about  12^  miles  S.W.  from  Miletos,  enjoyed 
nearly  as  much  renown  as  the  one  at  Delphoi.  It 
sheltered  a  prophetic  well,  close  to  which  grew  a  holy 
laurel-tree,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  consecrated 
grove,  to  which  people  approached  from  the  sea  and  the 
landing-place  of  Panormos,  through  a  broad  sacred 
way,  adorned  with  statues  and  ex-votos  of  all  kinds. 
At  the  time  of  his  celebrated  excavations  in  Asia 
Minor — to  which  the  British  Museum  owes  the  sublime 
Demeter  of  Knidos,  and  the  Mausoleum  relics — Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  Charles,  Newton  still  found  twelve 
of  these  statues  in  situ  ;  he  secured  them  also  for 
the  British  Museum,  where  they  have  been  since  1858. 
Several  of  them  bear  archaic  inscriptions  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  The  earlier  temple  was  plundered  and 
burnt  down  in  494  B.C. ,  when  Dareios  took  Miletos,  and 
carried  away  to  Susa  Apollo's  celebrated  bronze  statue 
by  Kanachos. 

Not  till  the  last  third  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  did 
the  Milesians  undertake  to  rebuild  the  shrine  :  the 
work  was  begun  from  the  plans  of  Daphnis  of  Miletos, 
and  of  Pa;onios  of  Ephesos — the  chief  architect  of  the 
later  Artemision — and  was  continued  for  more  than 
three  centuries  and  a  half  till  Caligula's  time,  without 
ever  having  been  entirely  completed.  This  new  Didy- 
meion — the  largest  but  one  of  all  Greek  sacred  build- 
ings— is  put  by  Vitruvius  among  the  finest  four  shrines 
known  at  his  time.  After  having  been  transformed 
during  the  Byzantine  rule,  first  into  a  church  and 
later  into  a  "  kastro  ",  it  subsisted  till  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  utterly  wrecked  by  an 
earthquake  :  Cyriacus  of  Ancona  saw  it  still  undamaged 
in  1446,  and  took  a  drawing  of  it,  now  unfortunately 
lost. 

From  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  our 
days,  the  ruins  have  been  visited  and  described  by  a 
good  many  travellers,  mainly  English  and  French.  In 
the  course  of  the  two  missions  sent  to  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Society  of  Dilettanti  in  1769  (Chandler,  Revett  and 
Pars),  and  in  181 2  (Gell,  Gandy  and  Bedford),  the  ruins 
were  carefully  examined  and  noticed  :  these  researches 
are  fully  reported  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  Dilettanti's  "Antiquities  of 
Ionia  ".  But  not  till  O.  Rayet  and  A.  Thomas'  mission 
in  1873  was  any  serious  attempt  made  towards  exca- 
vating the  temple  methodically  on  a  large  scale,  so  as 
to  ascertain  its  "  plan  d'ensemble",  and  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  details.  This  mission,  after  having  produced 
very  important  preliminary  results,  came  unfortunately 
to  a  premature  end,  through  O.  Rayet's  health  totally 
breaking  down.  By  an  arrangement  between  the  French 
Government  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  work  was 
resumed  in  1895  and  1896,  under  the  direction  of  MM. 
E.  Pontremoli  and  B.  Haussoullier,  who  brought  it  to 
a  most  satisfactory  termination,  and  have  now  drawn 
up  the  results  of  their  two  years'  excavations  and 
researches  in  the  truly  magnificent  volume  before  us. 

No  more  important  contribution  has  ever  been  made 
to  the  history  of  the  revival  of  Ionic  architecture  in 


Ionia  during  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  : 
for  the  first  time  it  has  been  possible  to  reconstitute  in 
its  general  plan,  and  main  parts,  from  certain  and  in- 
disputable data,  one  of  the  more  important  and  more 
celebrated  works  of  that  still  very  little  known  period. 
If  a  few  details  of  a  later  date— such  as  the  Roman 
frieze  of  the  entablature,  and  some  capitals,  where 
busts  of  divinities  and  bulls'  heads  have  usurped  the 
place  of  the  exquisitely  graceful  Ionic  volute— bear 
traces  of  the  corrupted  taste  of  the  decadence,  the  main 
plan  of  Paeonios  of  Ephesos  and  his  colleague  has  un- 
doubtedly been  adhered  to  till  the  end.  How  beautiful 
<  and  grand  this  plan  must  have  been  is  shown  by  the 
excellent  architectural  restorations  given  by  the  authors. 
The  book,  with  its  splendid  illustrations  and  scholarly 
text,  will  be  of  equal  interest  to  historians,  archaeolo- 
gists and  artists  :  it  forms  the  necessary  complement 
of  the  Dilettanti's  "Antiquities  of  Ionia",  of  Newton's 
"  Halicarnassus,  Cnidus  and  Branchida;  ",  and  of 
Rayet  and  Thomas'  "  Milet  et  le  Golfe  Latmique  ". 


NOVELS. 

"  The    Merry-go-Round."       By    William  Somerset 
Maugham,    London  :  Heinemann.    1904.  6s. 

The  "  Merry-go-Round  "has  in  it  all  the  elements  which 
make  for  the  applause  of  the  circulating  libraries — 1 
colour,  movement,  incident,  and  it  has  at  the  same  time 
those  qualities  which  appeal  to  that  smaller  circle  of 
readers  with  whom  the  settlement  of  literary  claims 
finally  rests — it  is  remarkably  clever  in  characterisation, 
it  gives  evidence  at  once  of  invention  and  serious  thought 
and  it  is  written  with  considerable  literary  ability.  Above 
all,  it  is  interesting.  The  author  does  not  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  one  or  two  individuals,  the  following- 
out  of  a  single  romance,  but  he  introduces  us  to  quite 
a  large  number  of  well-conceived  and  consistently 
drawn  characters  and  keeps  us  interested  in  them 
all,  which  is  no  small  feat.  Readers  of  one  of 
his  earlier  novels,  "Mrs.  Craddock",  will  be  pleased 
to  find  that  in  the  new  story  Miss  Ley — that  clever,  un- 
emotional, perhaps  somewhat  hard  but  certainly  wholly 
fascinating  woman — makes  her  reappearance  and  forms 
an  important  figure  of  a  chorus-like  kind.  So  many 
romances  are  bound  together  in  "The  Merry-go- 
Round  " — as  in  the  merry-go-round  of  life  as  we  all 
know  it — that  it  is  not  easy  to  indicate  its  chief  char- 
acters. Those  of  whom  we  hear  most  are  Basil  Kent 
and  his  barmaid  wife.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Lady  Vizard 
by  her  first  husband  and  when  Lady  Vizard  is  the 
central  figure  in  a  notable  divorce  case  he  receives  a 
fearful  shock  and  rates  her  much  as  Hamlet  rated 
Gertrude.  When  Basil's  intrigue  with  Jennie  Bush 
forced  him  into  marriage,  his  mother  has  her  revenge. 
Mr.  Maugham  is  often  cynical,  he  allows  his  characters 
to  say  daringly  unorthodox  things  as  though  uttering 
commonplaces  but  there  is  altogether  so  much  of 
thought  and  observation,  so  much  of  individuality,  in  a 
word,  in  his  work  that  he  deserves  to  be  read  carefully 
and  not  skipped  over  in  the  fashion  best  suited  to  the 
stories  of  so  many  fiction-caterers. 

"The   Rambling   Rector."     By   Eleanor  Alexander 
London  :  Arnold.     1904.  6s. 

If  the  author  of  this  novel  had  been  a  little  more 
careful,  a  little  more  courageous  in  the  development  of 
her  romance,  she  would  have  given  us  a  story  of  modern 
life  which  might  have  been  hailed  as  an  unqualified 
success.  As  it  is  we  have  something  of  a  feeling  of 
resentment  towards  her  for  the  tragical  denouement, 
i  The  book  takes  its  title  from  a  certain  rose — with  a 
kind  of  sidelight  from  the  hero  the  Rev.  Geoffrey  Owen 
— and  gives  a  highly  interesting  story  of  present-day  life 
in  Ireland.  The  story  opens  when  Owen  in  middle  life 
becomes  rector  of  Mullymoyer  ;  preferment  has  come 
late  to  him  and  it  brings  a  series  of  wonderful  new 
experiences  to  him — experiences  that  range  from  a  short 
engagement  to  the  marrying  of  his  elderly  aunt  to  a 
millionaire,  from  spending  a  week  end  at  a  ducal  castle 
to  acting  as  "spoil  sport"  between  a  Continental 
prince  visiting  Irish  friends  incognito  and  a  delightful 
young  girl.  Miss  Alexander  has  both  sympathy  and 
insight  and  she  is  furthermore  gifted  with  admirable 
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power  of  expression  ;  she  puts  before  us  in  a  thoroughly 
realistic  fashion  the  most  diverse  types  of  people  and 
may  be  congratulated  upon  ranging  at  once  with  the 
best  of  contemporary  delineators  of  Irish  life  in  fiction. 
We  think  that  the  story  might  have  been  better  without 
the  Prince  Eugene  episode — certainly  it  would  have 
been  less  sensational,  and  the  encomiastic  reference  to 
a  certain  much-advertised  dress  material  should  not 
have  been  left  in.  Still,  it  is  a  clever  book,  one  that  will 
make  us  look  out  with  special  interest  for  its  author's 
later  work. 

"The  Dream  of  Peace."   By  Francis  Gribble.  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall.     1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Gribble's  painstaking  story  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  will  hardly  claim  the  attention  of  those 
who  can  read  the  war-novels  of  the  MM.  Marguerite, 
but  it  is  carefully  written  and  the  plot  is  interesting. 
The  heroine  is  a  French  girl  left  alone  in  a  country 
house  in  Franche  Comte  which  the  Prussians  occupy, 
her  particular  batch  of  Prussians  belonging  to  the  type 
to  be  found  in  some  of  De  Maupassant's  stories.  So 
far  as  the  actual  events  of  the  campaign  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Gribble  writes  of  the  movements  of  Bourbaki's 
army  before  Belfort,  and  he  seems  to  know  his  ground. 
The  real  hero  of  the  book  is  an  idealist  Russian  surgeon 
who  fosters  his  dream  of  universal  peace  amid  the 
horrors  of  the  battle-field.  The  philosophy  is  trite, 
and  the  presentment  of  the  feelings  roused  by  war  in 
the  combatants  very  incomplete,  though  the  varying 
attitude  of  the  country  people  is  well  described.  The 
novel  would  certainly  have  gained  by  compression  : 
there  is  not  that  vivid  realisation  of  the  environment  of 
war  which  alone  justifies  minute  description. 

"  In  the  Straits  of   Hope."     By   Eleanor  Cropper. 
London  :  Murray.     1904.  6s. 

There  is  some  distinctly  able  character  delineation  in 
Miss  Cropper's  new  novel  and  yet  as  a  whole  the  story 
leaves  us  a  bit  disappointed.  The  theme  is  one  which 
has  been  dealt  with  many  times — that  of  the  diverse 
attractions  of  the  two  worlds  of  conventional  respect- 
ability and  of  artistic  Bohemianism — and  her  heroine 
is  a  young  woman  whose  illegitimacy  is  ignored  in  the 
one  world  and  regarded  with  impertinent  pity  in  the 
other.  The  world  of  convention  was  greatly  shocked 
when  Henry  Russell  insisted  upon  marrying  Barbara's 
mother,  and  was  greatly  relieved  on  hearing  of  her 
death  shortly  afterwards,  but  it  never  took  to  the 
clever  artist,  the  healthy  minded  girl  Barbara*,  and  she 
insisted  on  returning  to  her  art — Bohemia.  Her  excur- 
sion into  middle-class  country  life  had,  however,  sufficed 
to  bring  about  her  romance.  Barbara's  half-brother 
Adrian  is  by  no  means  successful,  indeed  his  presence 
helps  to  give  an  air  of  unreality  to  the  whole  ;  but  some 
of  the  minor  persons  of  the  story — as,  for  example, 
Aunt  Louisa— are  capital  and  suggest  that  the  author 
will  yet  give  us  better  work — work  with  more  decision 
in  the  doing. 

**  Sally  :  a  Study  ;  and  other  Tales  of  the  Outskirts." 
By  Hugh  Clifford.  London  :  Blackwood.   1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Hugh  Clifford  whose  official  duties  have  taken 
him  from  the  Malaysia  to  Trinidad — from  East  to  West 
— tells  eight  stories  in  his  new  volume,  stories  varied 
In  kind  and  in  quality.  In  "  Sally  "  we  are  shown  a 
young  Malay  chieftain  brought  to  England  as  a  child, 
educated  in  an  English  family  and  made  to  look  at 
things  from  an  English  standpoint,  but  "East  is  East 
and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet ", 
and  the  terrible  moment  of  wakening  comes.  Saleh, 
the  Malay  in  question,  finds  that  the  people  who  pride 
themselves  on  the  way  in  which  they  regard  him  are 
ready  with  the  cry  of  "  nigger  "  as  soon  as  he  dares  to 
consider  himself  as  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  young 
people  among  whom  he  has  been  brought  up.  The 
story  is  a  powerful  and  convincing  statement  of  the 
truth  of  the  line  of  Mr.  Kipling's  which  we  have  just 
■quoted.  The  third  story  "The  Flight  of  the  Jungle 
Folk  "  giving  the  tragic  story  of  an  aboriginal  party"  of 
Sakai  hunted  by  slave-raiding  Malays  is  also  most  im- 
pressive. In  "  Rachael"  we  have  a  simple  but  poig- 
mant  sketch  illustrating  the  home-sacrifices  and  separa- 


tions necessitated  by  those  whose  life-work  is  in  the 
'  tropical  "  outskirts  ".     Mr.  Clifford's  story  of  the  Boer 
War  "For  the  Honour  of  the  Corps"  is  less  success- 
ful ;  it  is  a  highly  dramatic  incident  but  it  lacks  that 
combination  of  full  knowledge  and  deep  feeling  which 
[  is  no  small  part  of  the  charm  of  this  author  in  his  tales 
I  of  the  Malaysia. 

"Archers  of  the  Long  Bow;  an  Exorbitant  Story." 
By  Arthur  Moore.    London  :  Constable.    1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Moore  gives  us  in  "Archers  of  the  Long  Bow" 
an  excellent  piece  of  fooling.  Much  in  the  melodramatic 
stories  of  half  a  dozen  popular  writers  whom  we  could 
name  lies  dangerously  near  the  border  line  between 
melodrama  and  sheer  farce.  Mr.  Moore  has  just  over- 
stepped that  line,  so  that  his  farce  has  the  accustomed 
air  of  sensational  fiction.    There  are,  no  doubt,  many 

i  readers  who  will  be  able  to  read  through  the  story  and 
feel  all  manner  of  thrills  of  excitement  over  mysterious 
anarchists  and  such  like  folk,  and  they  perhaps  will  resent 

j  the  close  of  the  book — will  feel  that  Paul  Morrow  and 
his  friend  should  really  have  got  entangled  in  the  web 
the  latter  so  extravagantly  wove. 


THEOLOGY. 

"  On  Holy  Scripture  and  Criticism  ;  Addresses  and  Sermons/' 
By  Herbert  Edward  Ryle.  London  :  Macmillan.  1904. 
4s.  6d. 

"  On  the  Church  of  England  :  Sermons  and  Addresses."  By 
Herbert  Edward  Ryle.    London  :  Macmillan.    1904.  6s. 

In  the  first  of  these  volumes  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has 
reprinted  a  number  of  Church  Congress  addresses  and  Bible 
Society  sermons.  On  the  whole  we  cannot  think  they  were 
worth  reprinting  ;  the  sermons  are  rather  ordinary  compo- 
sitions, and  the  addresses  are,  we  suppose,  about  up  to  the 
average  of  Church  Congress  papers,  but  not  above.  They  are 
principally  devoted  to  explaining  the  higher  criticism  and  as- 
suring his  audiences  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  That  may  be  :  but  the 
Bishop  shows  great  reserve  in  communicating  the  results  of 

!  that  criticism.  He  constantly  speaks  as  if  the  one  disquieting 
conclusion  were  the  proof  that  this  or  that  Old  Testament 
book  is  the  work  of  several  authors  instead  of  one  ;  if  that 
were  all,  we  believe  that  no  one,  however  old-fashioned,  would 

I  be  disquieted.  It  is  when  we  are  told  that  very  little  of  the  Old 
Testament  history  happened  as  it  is  described,  that  Abraham 
and  the  patriarchs  were  tribes,  and  that  there  were  no  priests 
and  Levites,  or  Tabernacle  or  Law,  in  the  wilderness,  that 
the  simple  student  gets  anxious  and  looks  for  someone  who 
will  either  disprove  or  explain  ;  and  Dr.  Ryle's  book  does 
neither. 

In  the  second  volume  he  speaks  on  various  questions 
touching  the  position  and  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but  without  much  more  success.  After  reading  through  his 
pages  we  are  not  conscious  of  remembering  any  sentence  or 
thought  that  is  striking  or  original ;  though  there  is  a  blunt 
earnestness  about  his  Ordination  sermons  which  is  impressive. 
But  neither  in  learning  nor  eloquence  do  they  rise  above  the 
respectable  and  commonplace  level,  and  sometimes  they  do  not 
reach  as  high  ;  if  this  is  the  best  he  can  produce,  we  fear  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  will  not  raise  the  standard  of  Episcopal 
preaching. 

I  "  The  Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit/1 
By  the  late  Auguste  Sabatier  ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  Jean  Reville,  and  a  Note  by  Madame  Sabatier 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.    1904.    ioj-.  6d. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  first  purports  to 
demolish  the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  claim  to  infallible 
authority  ;  the  second  to  dispose  of  traditional  Protestantism 
I  and    the  authority  of  the  Bible  ;   and  the  third  expounds, 
i  in  earnest  but  somewhat  vague  language,  the  Religion  of 
'  the  Spirit  which  is   to  be    independent   of  Churches  and 
j  Creeds  and  is  to  reign  in  the  future.    Certainly  every  earnest 
I  Christian,  whether  Catholic   or  Protestant,  will  agree  with 
M.  Sabatier  that  faith  is  a  different  thing  from  mere  belief, 
and  religion  something  more  than  submission  to  authority 
I  or  performance  of  ceremonies  ;  but  it  is  another  thing  to 
hold   that  you  can   retain  this  spiritual   faith    and  joy  in 
Christianity  in  conjunction  with  a  criticism  which  spares  no 
book  of  the  Bible  and  will  not  let  you  be  certain  even  of  the 
I  words  attributed  to  the  Saviour,  much  less  believe  what  has 
been  said  of  Him  by  His  disciples.    Can  we  be  comforted  or 
converted  by  the  words  of  the  ( .ospel  when  we  are  doubtful 
whether  they  were  ever  spoken  by  Christ,  or  when  we  see  in 
Him  only  a  teacher  possessed  of  unique  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  reveal  that  will  to 
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others  ?  M.  Sabatier  thinks  we  can  ;  but  hitherto  at  any  rate 
Christians  have  found  comfort  and  life  in  their  Saviour  not 
because  of  the  beauty  of  His  sermons  but  because  they 
believed  the  preacher  to  be  their  God.  The  Pietists,  we 
are  told,  "  did  not  discuss  the  external  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  they  did  better  ;  they  fed  upon  the  spiritual  food 
which  it  offers  to  the  soul "  ;  but  they  did  so  because 
they  believed  it  to  be  not  an  early  and  exaggerated  account  of 
an  attractive  teacher,  but  the  inspired  record  of  the  eternal  Son 
of  God.  For  ourselves  we  can  only  say  that  the  earlier  part  of 
M.  Sabatier's  book  seems  just  as  fatal  to  his  own  "  Religion  of 
the  Spirit  "  as  to'the  Catholic  and  Protestant  systems  he  attacks. 
We  think,  however,  that  he  overestimates  the  work  of  criticism  ; 
though  in  the  past  it  has  destroyed  much  traditional  belief  as  to 
the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  it  does  not  really 
follow  that  the  more  criticism  you  have  the  less  Bible  will  be 
left.  No  doubt  criticism  is  bound  to  go  forward  ;  but  progress 
does  not  always  mean  destruction,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
next  generation  may  accept  much  that  we  doubt,  even  as 
we  accept  much  that  the  early  Tubingen  school  rejected. 
Still  less  can  we  approve  of  M.  Sabatiers  treatment  of 
his  premises  ;  it  is  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  if  you 
would  expound  Church  History  upon  true  Protestant  lines 
you  must  explain  away  not  only  tradition  but  also  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  itself.  Thus  he  rejects  our  Lord's  promise  to 
Peter  because  it  occurs  only  in  S.  Matthew's  gospel  ;  he  inter- 
polates his  own  interpretation  into  1  Peter  ii.  5  by  quoting  it  as 
"  spiritual  sacrifices,  which  alone  are  well  pleasing  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ "  ;  and  worse  still,  he  makes  the  astounding  state- 
ment (p.  298)  that  Christ,  speaking  to  His  disciples  of  God, 
more  often  says  "  your  Father  "  or  "  our  Father "  than  "  my 
Father  ".  Such  drastic  treatment  of  the  facts  materially  weakens 
his  argument. 

"  Christian  Faith  in  an  Age  of  Science."    By  William  North 
Rice.    London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1904.  6j. 

"  The  Faith  of  a  Christian."  By  a  Disciple.  London  : 
Macmillan.    1904.    $s.  6d.  net. 

The  first  of  these  books  is  by  an  American  Professor  of 
Geology,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  religion  ;  he  has  produced 
an  eminently  respectable  piece  of  compilation.  We  have  a 
history  of  the  great  scientific  discoveries  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  then  an  account  of  the  earlier  attempts  to  reconcile 
their  results  with  the  Bible,  and  then  the  author's  own  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  fundamentals  of  religion  in  the  light  of  science  ; 
the  whole  from  the  standpoint  of  an  earnest  and,  as  things  go,  an 
orthodox  layman.  Naturally  the  scientific  side  of  the  question 
receives  more  adequate  treatment  than  the  theological,  which 
nowhere  rises  above  the  level  of  the  respectable — say  a  8 — ■ 
in  the  Theology  School  at  Oxford.  But  though  the  book  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  effect  upon  the  scientific  agnostic,  it  will 
form  a  useful  repository  for  the  preacher. 

In  "The  Faith  of  a  Christian"  we  have  work  of  a  much 
higher  stamp.  It  is,  what  is  rare  enough,  an  honest  attempt 
to  put  forth  in  simple  language  the  philosophical  basis  of  the 
Theistic  and  Christian  positions.  The  author  possesses  real 
philosophic  insight  and  power,  though  apparently  little  philo- 
sophic training  ;  but  what  is  wanting  in  form  is  made  up  in 
originality  ;  and  he  writes  not  only  with  refreshing  enthusiasm 
but  with  very  considerable  power  of  epigrammatic  expression. 
The  work  is  uneven,  but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
almost  all  the  big  problems  of  the  faith  come  under  considera- 
tion in  turn  ;  but  in  the  chapters  on  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
Universe,  on  the  Restoration  of  Man,  and  on  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  the  author  is  at  his  best.  His  work  improves  as 
he  progresses  :  and  we  hope  he  may  feel  encouraged  to  write 
another  book  on  Christian  Apologetics. 

"Jerusalem  under  the  High  Priests:  Five  Lectures  on  the 
Period  between  Nehemiah  and  the  New  Testament."  By 
E.  Bevan.    London  :  Arnold.    1904.    Js.  6d. 

Mr.  Bevan  is  a  fortunate  man  ;  he  has  found  a  period  of 
history  which  if  not  untrodden  is  at  any  rate  seldom  visited  by 
the  English  student.  It  may  be  from  the  old  Protestant  pre- 
judice against  the  Apocrypha,  as  not  to  be  read  either  for 
example  of  life  or  instruction  of  manners,  or  it  may  be  from  other 
less  patent  causes  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  average  English- 
man's mind  as  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  between  the  last 
chapter  of  Malachi  and  the  first  of  S.  Matthew  is  a  complete 
blank,  while  yet  it  is  a  period  of  matchless  importance  and 
interest.  The  latter  part  of  it  is  so  crowded  with  incidents 
that  it  has  often  seemed  to  us  impossible  to  write  a  short 
history  of  it,  but  Mr.  Bevan  has  succeeded,  and  has  managed 
to  bring  out  the  main  features  of  the  narrative,  both  in  events 
and  tendencies,  without  inflicting  too  many  details  on  us  ;  a 
good  deal  that  is  important  has  had  to  be  omitted,  but  all  that 
is  essential  is  there.  His  style  is  good  and  he  writes  in  good 
taste  ;  only  we  think  he  is  too  critical  and  patronising  with 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  Grander  than  the  simple  martyrs  who  let 
themselves  be  slaughtered  rather  than  fight  on  the  Sabbath 
was  the  hero  who  dared  to  match  himself  against  the  Syrian 
empire  and  win  religious  freedom  for  his  nation. 


!  "The  Christian  Idea  of  Atonement."    By  T.  Vincent  Tymms. 
London  :  Macmillan.    1904.    js.  6d. 

The  subject  of  the  Atonement  is  of  such  deep  and  mysterious 
J  interest  that  we  look  eagerly  for  any  work  that  may  throw  new 
!  light  upon  it  ;  but  Dr.  Tymms'  book  does  not  throw  much. 
His  main  thesis  is  that  the  traditional  view  which  represents 
Christ  as  bearing  the  punishment  of  man's  sin  upon  the  Cross 
I  is  not  warranted  by  Scripture  or  taught  by  the  early  Church  ; 
he  sides  with  Abelard  against  Anselm's  stern  demand  of 
"  satisfactio  aut  pcena  "  as  a  consequence  of  sin.  God's  nature, 
he  holds,  demands  at  once  both  the  destruction  of  sin  and  the 
salvation  of  the  sinner  ;  and  these  ends,  contradictory  as  they 
seem,  are  secured  when  once  the  sinner  is  brought  to  feel , 
unselfish  love  for  God,  the  love  of  simple  trust  or  faith  which 
answers  God's  own  love  for  man  manifested  in  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  That  Cross  is  therefore  an  appeal, .an  eloquent 
I  sermon  ;  it  is  the  demonstration  of  love,  the  assurance  of , 
sympathy,  the  tonic  of  example,  and  the  witness  against  sin  ; 
but  it  is  very  little  more.  No  doubt  all  this  is  true  ;  but  is  it 
all  the  truth  ?  does  it  really  explain  the  Cross,  or  the  simple 
assertion  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  After  wading  through  all  Dr.  Tymms'  rhetoric  we  still 
feel  unsatisfied  on  these  points.  Perhaps  if  he  had  laid  greater 
stress  upon  the  unity  of  Christ  with  God,  and  His  mystical 
union  with  the  members  of  His  Church,  he  might  have  seen 
more  elements  of  truth  in  the  traditional  view  and  have  been 
able  to  do  greater  justice  to  them  in  his  treatise. 

"  Early  Eastern  Christianity."    By  F.  C.  Burkitt.    London  : 
Murray.    1904.    6s.  net. 

English  readers  of  general  theology  have  as  a  rule  the  vaguest 
of  notions  concerning  Syrian  church  affairs.  What  they  find 
in  the  text-books  has  the  dulness  which  is  almost  inseparable 
from  knowledge  imparted  at  second  hand,  for  our  historians 
have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  Syriac  scholars  but  have  been  con- 
tent to  transmit  the  learning  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
century  without  criticism  or  addition.  How  little  interest- 
was  taken  in  the  subject  less  than  thirty  years  ago  may  be 
seen  from  the  omission  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  ■ 
of  any  notice  of  Aphraates,  now  recognised  as  a  figure  of  great 
importance,  beyond  the  fact  that  his  Homilies  had  been  edited 

{Continued  on  page  770.) 


The  national  mutual 

LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AUSTRALASIA,  LTD. 

Funds  nearly  £4,000,000.     Annual  Income  over  £600,000. 
•New  Business,  1903-1904,  £2,664,000. 

No  Shareholders.        -  Purely  Mutual. 

Premium  Rates — 

10  per  cent,  below  average  of  English  and  Foreign  Offices. 

CKildren's  Endowments — 

A  specially  attractive  popular  scheme.  "  A  Child's  Birthright  "  — 
premiums  ceasing  on  death  of  parent. 

Annuities — 

The  Association  is  THE     BEST    OFFICE    FOR  ANNUITIES., 

Return  generally  \  per  cent,  better  than  most  Offices — in  some  cases  as 
much  as  a  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Large  Bonuses.    -  Liberal  Conditions. 


Chief  Office  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : 

76    and    77    COR  N  HILL,    LONDON.  E.C. 

Manager— JOHN  B.  GILLISON,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A. 


Established  1848. 
Assets      -       -  £8,688,242. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £19,500,000. 
Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT, 
General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Head  Office— 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
The  Greskam  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 
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THREE  GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 

Are  now  being  offered  to  the  Public  by 
Established  1843,  Jt^   MUTUAL  Llh 

R  A  pMeSRDY'    Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
FUNDS  NEARLY  £82,000,000  STERLING. 

1.  Double  Protection  Policies. 

These  Policies  guarantee  a  Liberal  Income  for  Old 
Age,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  ample  cover  in  the  event 
of  death  at  any  time. 

2.  The  Investor's  Policy. 

4h  per  cent,  guaranteed,  and  Capital  returned  at  25  per 
cent,  premium. 

3.  Immediate  Interest-Bearing  Bonds. 

One  Bond,  bearing  interest  at  35  per  cent,  per  annum,  is 
issued  to  the  Investor  each  year,  and  should  he  die  at  any- 
time, the  remaining  Bonds  due  under  the  Contract  are  at 
once  issued  to  his  estate  as  fully  paid. 


The  Holder  of  any  one  of  the  above  Policies  can  view  with  equani- 
mity the  vagaries  of  the  Stock  Market.  Should  his  ordinary  invest- 
ments depreciate  in  value,  he  can  rest  assured  that,  whether  he  lives 
or  dies,  his  Contract  with  the  MUTUAL  Life  will  more  than  compen- 
sate for  his  diminished  capital. 


I-'ull  Particulars  on  application  to  the  Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  COBHHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus— Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death, 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  0s.  lOd. 

Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 

A   Cash    Payment   of             £1,525    O  O;  or, 

An   Annuity   of                               140    O  O ;  or, 

A   Free  Paid-up    Policy  for      2,180    O  O. 


WRITE   FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager  and  Actuary. 

FOUNDED  1823 

The  Edinburgh 

T  lfV*  Assurance 
La  1 IV  Company 

ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  OF  THE  LIFE  OFFICES 

transacting  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  ENDOWMENT,  and  ANNUITY 
Business  alone  —  without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks  —  which 
affords  the  Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital 
iZS00'000)  besides  a  large  and  increasing  Accumulated 
Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund  now  rapidly  approaching 
£4,000,000. 


MODERATE  PREMIUMS      INCREASING  BONUSES 


"  The  company  offers  to  its  clients  these  principal  attractions — 
absolute  safety,  premiums  lower  than  in  the  majority  of  offices,  large 
bonuses,  and  liberal  policy  conditions.  The  management  is  marked 
by  a  happy  combination  of  push  and  care  which  promises  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  prosperity  the  company  now  enjoys." 

The  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Journal. 


Manager  and  Actuary —ARCHIBALD   HEWAT,  F.F.A.,  F.I. A. 
Head  Office— 22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Office— 11  King  \V  lliam  St.,  E.C.  ;  West  End— 174  Piccadilly,  W 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN   TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


LOW  PREMIUMS- LARCE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,194,485.  Income,  £398,982. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 


Assurances  can  be  readily  effected  by  direct  communication  with  the  Office, 
2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£1, 000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 

John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq.  I    Charles  Price,  Esq. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bart.  Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

William  Muller,  Esq.  D.Sc. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
MUTUAL  ASSURANCE.      MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Scottish  Provident 

InStitUtlOn.  Established  1837: 

Accumulated  Funds  amount  to  £13,000,000. 

Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last 
Septennium  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  the  non-profit  rates  of  other  offices,  were,  on 

an  average,  equal  to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to 

the  Original  Assurances. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE,  SPECIAL  CLASS— WITH  PROFITS. 

See  New  Prospectus,  with  full  information  on  application* 

LONDON:  17  King  William  St.,  E.C.    WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1903   -  £3,131,728. 

"  Excellent  bonuses  are  declared  by  the  Society,  which  is  in! 
every  respect  a  progressive  and  prosperous  institution." 

Daily  News. 

TOT    EIGHT=OPT10N  TABLE 

And  other  Attractive  Schemes. 


Send  for  particulars  to  Dept.  1 1 , 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH, 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£50,000,000. 
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in  the  original  Syriac.  All  this  is  now  happily  changed.  At 
Cambridge  especially  talent  and  industry  are  being  devoted  to 
Syrian  literature,  and  those  who  study  it  are  not  regarded  as  exiles 
in  some  obscure  department  of  research  but  as  taking  their  full 
share  in  the  life  and  progress  of  scholarship.  Mr.  Burkitt 
holds  a  high  place  among  such  students,  and  he  has  also  the 
gift  of  making  his  knowledge  interesting.  Perhaps  his  facts 
fall  a  little  too  perfectly  into  their  places,  but  in  a  popular 
volume  (which  is  popular  without  being  commonplace  or  un- 
scholarly)  it  is  well  that  any  error  should  be  on  the  side  of 
definiteness.  Mr.  Burkitt  is  as  vivid  as  he  is  definite.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  what  Syrian  life  and  thought  in  early  Christian 
times  were,  and  to  see  it  through  eyes  that  have  no  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  normal  Greek  type  of  Christianity,  should  turn  to 
this  book.  They  will  find  ample  knowledge  illuminated  by  the 
imagination  of  a  true  historian  ;  and  they  can  hardly  read  the 
"Hymn  of  the  Soul",  of  which  Mr.  Burkitt  has  given  a  spirited 
translation  in  verse,  without  understanding  and  in  some  measure 
sharing  his  enthusiasm. 


By 
6d. 


G.  F.  Terry. 


"iThe  Old  Theology  in  the  New  Age. 
London  :  Brown,  Langham.  1904.  3s. 
There  is  a  type  of  sermon  from  which,  if  our  minor  poets 
happily  or  unhappily  had  perished,  their  remains  might  be  dis- 
interred, as  the  Greek  comedians  are  rescued  in  fragments 
from  the  Deipnosophists  of  Athena?us.  It  flourishes  chiefly  in 
dissenting  pulpits  ;  it  thrives  also  in  Anglican  surroundings  at 
All  Souls',  Loudoun  Road.  Mr.  Terry's  notion  of  a  sermon  is 
a  crazy  quilt  of  quotations  from  small  poets,  or  from  greater 
poets  in  those  of  their  verses  which  are  declamatory  rather 
than  poetical.  These  are  interspersed  with  a  dazzling  wealth 
of  citations  from  pedestrian  authors,  and  of  allusions  where 
quotation  is  impossible.  The  orator's  range  is  immense  ;  he 
passes  at  a  stride  from  Aristotle  to  Dr.  Rashdall,  from  Zoroaster 
to  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  most  recent  contribu- 
tions to  the  "Hibbert  Journal"  are  duly  excerpted,  while  the 
late  Mr.  Haweis  is  not  forgotten.  No  doubt  if  these  passages 
of  prose  and  verse  are  delivered  ore  rotundo  they  serve  Mr. 
Terry's  turn,  for  his  own  sentences  are  not  rhetorically  effec- 
tive. Nor  are  they  thoughtful.  He  is  nothing  if  not  emanci- 
pated, and  the  result  is  that  some  of  his  utterances  are  more 
negative  than  he  knows,  while  elsewhere  he  comes  to  conclu- 
sions more  orthodox  than  his  premisses  will  allow.  He  tells 
us  that  he  is  neither  High  Church  nor  Low  Church  nor  Broad 
Church  but  Comprehensive  Church.  We  fancy  the  edifice 
must  stand  in  the  Stuccovia  of  the  "  Londoner's  Logbook". 


Addresses  on  Confirma- 
London  :    Murray.  1904. 


"The  Pivot  of  the  Christian  Life 
tion."  By  M.  T.  Hainsselin. 
4s.  bd.  net. 

r  These  addresses  form  a  course  of  instruction  on  the 
Church,  on  Confirmation  and  Holy  Communion  which  is  clear 
and  simple,  and  well  thought  out  and  arranged  ;  the  stand- 
point throughout  is  that  of  a  sound  and  sober  High  Church- 
man. Many  a  parish  priest  would  find  them  of  value  not  only 
for  his  Confirmation  class,  but  for  other  and  older  hearers  than 
the  average  Confirmation  candidate. 


"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    1  Decembre.  3^. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  M.  Augustin 
Filon  who  places  him  (iri  an  exaggerated  estimate)  by  the  side 
of  Defoe  and  Swift  as  the  representative  of  the  same  kind  of 
tendency  in  our  literature.  His  humour  is  certainly  at  times 
equally  repulsive.  M.  Filon  sees  in  Mr.  Wells  the  unfortu- 
nate results  of  the  sudden  transition  from  social  obscurity  to  a 
wide  intellectual  life.  In  this  sense  of  social  inferiority  the 
French  critic  sees  the  origin  of  Mr.  Wells'  bitterness  against 
the  English  governing  classes.  "  If"  he  seems  to  ask  "  I  am 
the  equal  by  intellect  why  not  socially  of  these  people  ? " 
There  is  a  paper  of  great  charm  by  M.  Schure  on  the  genesis 
■of  "Tristan  "  and  he  traces  the  growth  of  the  opera  in  the 
relations  between  Wagner  and  Mathilde  Wessendonk  the  wife 
of  a  wealthy  German-American  into  whose  society  he  was 
much  thrown  when  an  exile  at  Zurich  in  the  early  fifties.  The 
correspondence  has  recently  been  published  at  Berlin  and  cer- 
tainly bears  out  the  contention  of  the  reviewer  as  to  the  intense 
nature  of  the  feelings  entertained  by  Wagner  and  of  their  deci- 
sive influence  upon  his  life  and  the  development  of  his  art. 
So  violent  were  they  that  he  had  finally  to  quit  Ziirich  and 
establish  himself  in  Venice.  "Tristan"  was  not  actually  per- 
formed until  Wagner  was  settled  in  Munich  as  the  favourite  of 
Lewis  II.  in  1865. 

We  have'received  the  fifth  number  of  the  "  Osterreichische 
Rundschau  "  which  appears  to  aim  at  being  for  Austria  what  the 
"  Deutsche'Rundschau  "  is  for  Germany.  It  is  edited  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Freiherrn  von  Berger  and  Dr.  Karl  Glossy.  .  All  the 
articles  are  signed  and  there  is  an  especially  interesting  one  in 
this  number  "Reminiscences  of  Theodor  Mommsen  ".  The 
new  magazine  seems  worth  the  attention  of  Austrians  who  are 
.resident  in  this  country. 


For. this  Week's  Books  see  page  772. 


To  H.M,  the  King. 

Ill 

"SPECIAL" 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


ToHRH  the.PRINCEofWALES. 


POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Oitosite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "  Sans-Plis  "  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shitt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BREECHES  CUT." 


EPPS'S 


An  admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


The  Original  Cocoa,  and  a  Speciality,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  its  invigorating 
nutritious  qualities  and  its  delicious  flavour.  This 
Cocoa,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  substance  of 
the  Cocoa  Nib,  maintains  its  leading  position 
after  three-quarters  of  a  Century  as  the  best  form 
of  Cocoa  for  every-day  use. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


CAUTION  ! 

GENUINE  GHLORODYNE. 


Every  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C. 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 


°"1,ir*  N.'B.—Numerotts  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 

accompany  each  bottle. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  feEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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The  selection  of  a  Christmas  purchase 
for  the  home  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  articles,  both 
useful  and  ornamental,  that  appear  desirable 
possessions.  If,  however,  it  be  a  question  of 
giving  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  greatest 
number,  and  of  securing  something  that  will 
prove  of  value  to  every  member  of  the 
household,  the  range  of  choice  is  narrowed 
considerably,  and  chief  place  must  be  given 
to  the  Metrostyle  Pianola. 

Have  you  ever  thought  just  how  much 
it  would  mean  to  the  home  if  every  member 
of  the  family  were  enabled  to  play  like  an 
accomplished  musician  ? — how  much  it  would 
add  to  the  pleasantness  and  attractiveness 
of  home  life. 

Pianoforte  playing  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  entertaining  of  home  plea- 
sures, and  playing  the  piano  by  means  of 
the  Pianola  is  a  form  of  music  production 
of  the  utmost  interest  and  charm. 

At  no  time  is  music  more  in  demand 
than  during  the  Christmas  season,  the  time 
of  family  reunion  and  social  festiveness. 
The  difficulty  of  finding  some  <me  who  can 
provide  the  music  when  it  is  wanted  often 
presents  itself,  and  the  proposed  dance  or 
song  recital  may  have  to  be  abandoned 
because  no  one  can  play.  The  only  satis- 
factory way  of  obviating  such  an  awkward 
occurrence  is  to  secure  a  Pianola.  Many  : 
people  have  music  in  them,  but  not  the 
technique  to  express  it  through  their  fingers. 
To  them,  and  to  every  one  to  whom  music 
makes  any  appeal,  the  Pianola  is  invaluable. 
No  other  instrument  is  capable  of  affording 


such  a  return  in  pleasure  and  interesting 
and  intellectual  recreation  as  the  Metrostyle 
Pianola.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  fascinates 
for  a  day,  but  an  acquisition  that  will 
prove  a  source  of  lasting  pleasure,  a  delight 
to  you  and  your  friends  now,  and  a  posses- 
sion that  becomes  even  more  valued  in  years 
to  come. 

The  Metrostyle  Pianola  is  the  only  piano- 
player  that  provides  faultless  technique,  full 
control  over  expression,  and  the  exact  in- 
terpretation of  famous  pianists.  No  other 
musical  instrument  enables  you  to  play  as 
Paderewski  or  Bauer  or  Chaminade  has 
played.  These  great  artistes  and  many 
others  have  interpreted  compositions  for  the 
Metrostyle  Pianola,  showing  how  they  play 
them  on  the  concert  platform.  Any  one  can 
repeat  these  interpretations  by  means  of  the 
Metrostyle  Pianola. 

You  may  not  be  inclined  to  run  to  the 
expense  of  purchasing  a  new  Metrostyle 
Pianola,  and  would  like  to  know  of  a  really 
reliable  piano-player  at  a  lower  price.  The 
ordinary  model  Pianola,  the  instrument  that 
all  the  most  famous  artistes  have  endorsed, 
is  cheaper  than  the  Metrostyle  Pianola,  and 
we  have  also  second-hand  instruments,  and 
a  complete  line  of  other  piano-players  of 
our  own  manufacture,  at  various  prices.  In 
every  case  we  guarantee  that  any  instru- 
ment supplied  by  us  is  the  best  that  can  be 
had  for  the  money  spent  on  it. 

Christmas  orders  are  beinor  booked  now 

O 

to  ensure  prompt  delivery. 

Call  on  us,  or  write  for  our  SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS  LIST. 


THE  ORCHESTRELLE  CO., 

AEOLIAN   HALL,  135,  136,  &  137  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W, 
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You  may  be  tired  of  the  sight  of 
Christmas  Numbers ;  but  you  will 
find  agreeable  novelty  in  the  enlarged 

Christmas  Number  of . 


Land  &  Water  Illustrated 


WHICH  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

TO-DAY,  DECEMBER  17. 

From  all  Newsagents  or  Bookstalls  ;  or 
direct,  1s.  O'd.,  from 

THE  PUBLISHERS,  "Land  and  Water  Illustrated," 
12  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


"TOM  BROWNE'S  ANNUAL" 

Is  full  of  good  things  by  the  best  writers— DICK  DONOVAN, 
HAROLD  BEGBIE,  W.  PETT  RIDGE,  and  others  ;  and  by  the 
leading  Artist  in  humour,  TOM  BROWNE  himself. 

Price  is. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


ENGRAVINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  n  Wellington  Street, 
•Strand,  W.C.  on  THURSDAY,  December  22,  at  One  o'clock  precisely, 
(ENGRAVINGS  and  DRAWINGS  from  various  sources,  comprising  Sporting, 
Military  and  Naval  Subjects,  Portraits,  Costume  Prints,  Caricature,  Sc.,  including 
the  Countess  of  Harrington  and  Children,  and  Lady  Smyth  and  Children,  printed 
in  Colours ;  others  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Romney,  Hoppner,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  &c.  ;  Sporting  Prints  by  and  after  Herring,  Aiken,  Pollard,  Heath, 
C.  Turner,  G.  Stubbs,  Sartorius,  &c.  ;  M  litary  and  Naval  Subjects  by  and  after 
.Hamilton,  West,  E.  Hall,  Ackermann,  Draner,  Orme,  Tomkins,  Copley,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  H.  J.  G1KFORD.  ESQ.,  AND  THAT  OF 
THE  LATE  MRS.  NORTON. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY'.  December  21,  and  Following  Day,  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  HOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS  comprising  the  Library  of 
H.  J.  GIFFORD  Esc].,  of  Leamington,  including  Pickering's  Bacon,  17  vols.  ; 
"Novels  of  Charles  Lever,  37  vols.  ;  Payne's  Arabian  Nights,  9  vols  ,  and  other  pub- 
lications of  the  Villon  Society;  Stevenson's  Works,  Edinburgh  Edition,  30  vols.  ; 
Apperley's  Life  nf  a  Sportsman,  First  Edition  ;  Life  of  John  Mytton,  1837  ; 
Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field,  First  Edition  :  Books  with  Coloured  Prints,  fee. 
Other  Properties,  includine  Annals  of  Sporting,  a  Set  ;  Fores'  Sporting  Notes  and 
Sketches,  17  vols.  ;  the  Publications  of  the  Kelmscott,  Vale,  Essex  House,  and 
other  Modern  Presses  ;  Extra  Illustrated  Hooks  ;  Cruikshank's  Humourist,  4  vols., 
'First  Edition  ;  Coloured  Caricatures;  Engravings  trom  the  Works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  3  vols.  ;  Notes  and  Queries,  a  Set  ;  Smith's  Catalogue  Kaisonn£,  9  vols. ; 
Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  London,  3  vols.  ;  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum 
Antiquissimarum,  ed.  Mommsen,  1863-1903,  and  other  Works  on  Epigraphy  ; 
Watteau,  Figures  de  dilTcrents'Caractcres  de  Paysaees  et  d'Etudes  d'aprcs  Nature. — 
The  LIBRARY  of  the  late  Mrs.  NORTON,  of  Holm  wood,  Kingston  Hill,  com- 
prising Standard  and  Classical  Literature,  Voyages,  Biography,  Topographical 
Literature,  Works  of  Reference,  Art  and  Archaeology,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE. 

(MONTHLY  LIST  OF  FRESH  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS.) 

No.  647,  Just  Published, 

including  a  Supplement  of  New  Hooks  of  the  Season,  English  and  Foreign. 
Post  free  on  application. 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 

BOOKS. 

Largest  Stock  in  London  of 
PUBLISHERS'    REMAINDER  STOCKS. 

.  All  in  perfectly  new  condition  as  originally  published,  hut  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 
DECEMBER  SUPPLEMENTARY  CATALOGUE  JUST  READY. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER    AND    DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 

  265  High  Holborn,  London.   


,  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— BOOKS  at  3d.  to  o,d. 

V^,    IN  THE  SHILLING  DISCOUNT.    Just  issued,  and  sent  post  free  on 
application,  a  Catalogue  of  Books,  many  illustrated  and  in  handsome  bindings,  from 
■  the  published  price  of  which  the  above  liberal  discount  is  allowed. — GILBERT  & 
FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

A.  &  F.  DENNY  have  just  issued  a  New  List  of 

76  pages,  containing  the  most  recent  and  noteworthy  BOOKS  of  the  Season, 
.  including  Books  for  Children  and  for  Pr;sents.— Post  free  on  application  to  A.  & 
F.  DENNY,  147  Strand,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art 

Francesco  Guardi,  1712-1793  (George  A,    Simonson).  Methuen. 
42s.  net.  • 
Biography 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton  :  Poet,  Novelist,  Critic  (James  Douglas). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    iar.  6d.  net. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  1745- 1826  (Edited  by 

the  Countess  of  Ilchester  and   Lord   Stavordale).  Murray. 

ioj.  6d.  net. 

History 

Western  Europe  in  the  Eighth  Century  and  Onward  (late  E.  A. 

Freeman).    Macmillan.    10s.  net. 
Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  (Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee.    Vols.  IX.-XIL). 

Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    6s.  net  each. 
The  Ancient  Kalendar  of  the  University  of  Oxford   (Edited  by 

Christopher   Wordsworth.      Vol.    XLV. ).      Oxford  :    at  the 

Clarendon  Press. 
The  Garrick  Club  (Percy  Fitzgerald).    Stock.    21s.  net. 
Memorials  of  a  Warwickshire  Parish  (Robert  Hudson).  Methuen. 

15*.  net. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Admiral  John  Markham 
(Edited  by  Sir  Clements  Markham).    Navy  Records  Society. 

Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War  (Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor).  Macmillan. 
Ss.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport 

Lawn  Tennis  (J.  Parmly  Paret).    Macmillan.    8s.  6d.  net. 
How  and  Where  to  Fish  in  Ireland  ("  Hi-Regan").    Sampson  Low. 
Game,  Shore,  and  Water  Birds  of  India  (Colonel  A.  Le  Messurier. 
Fourth  Edition).  Thacker. 

Science  and  Philosophy 

A  Short  History  of  Citizenship  and  Introduction  to  Sociology 
(H.  Osman  Newland).    Stock.    2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Children's  Book  of  Moral  Lessons  (F.  J.  Gould).    Watts.  2s. 

Astronomical  Discovery  (H.  H.  Turner).    Arnold.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Mass  and  Class  :  a  Survey  of  Social  Divisions  (W.  J.  Ghent).  Mac- 
millan.   5*.  net. 

Principles  of  Physiological  Psychology  (Wilhelm  Wundt.  Translated 
from  the  Fifth  German  Edition  by  E.  B.  Titchener.  Vol.  I.). 
Sonnenschein.  12s. 

Theology 

Christus  in  Ecclesia  (Hastings  Rashdall).  Edinburgh:  Clark.  4s.  6d. 
net. 

In  the '  Light  of  His  Coming  (Rev.  Philip  Young).  Skeftington. 
$s.  net. 

The  Diary  of  a  Church  Goer.    Macmillan.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Rosa  Mystica  (Kenelm  Digby  Best).    Washbourne.     1 55.  net. 
"A  Sacrament  of  Our  Redemption  "  (VV.  H.  G.  Thomas).  Bemrose. 
2s.  6d. 

Christ  and  Criticism  (John  Gamble).    Walter  Scott.    y.  6d. 

Notes  on  Popular  Rationalism  (Canon  H.  Hensley  Henson).  Isbister. 

3s.  6d. 

THE  GLAMOUR 

OF  THE  EARTH. 

By  G.  A.  B.  DEWAR. 

Illustrated  with  4  Full-page  Drawings  in  Photogravure,  and 
10  Chapter  Headings. 

264  pp.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 


"  Here  is  England  stamped  with  its  historic  past,  with  a  soil 

breathing  everywhere  great  memories  Here,  without  fine  rhetoric 

or  the  artificial  return  to  artificial  nature,  is  constructed  the  very 

material  of  the  old  unchanging  things  and  all  the  music  of  the 

world  an  atmosphere  unhurried,  tranquil,  appealing.*' — Daily  News. 

"  He  has  already  written  in  detail  of  almost  every  phase  in  the  life 

of  the  fields  He  is  a  fine  naturalist,  he  has  made  his  mark  in  letters. 

But  in  his  last  volume,  proof  as  it  is  of  all  his  qualities,  he  goes  further 

than  he  has  gone  before  He  has  become  an  interpreter,  and  the 

glamour  of  which  he  writes  is  the  veil  of  light  in  human  eyes  by 
which  alone  the  mystery  in  the  outward  seeming  of  things  can  be 
shown  to  the  soul. " — Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Dewar  holds  the  key  to  a  new  world  of  boundless  resources." 

Land  and  Water. 

"  The  reader  may  travel  with  it  as  on  a  magic  carpet." 

Standard. 

"The  best  nature  writing  since  Richard  Jefferies." 

Canon  Vaughan  in  his  Lecture  at  Portsmouth  Town  Hall. 


London  :  GEORGE  ALLEN,  156  Charing  Cross  Road, 
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WHEN  IN  DOUBT- 

use  VINOLIA  Soap 

for  your  complexion. 


Premier,  4d. 


Toilet  (Otto),  lod. 


APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowen  feld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 

THE  PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  n  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

-L'    above  COLONIES,   calling  at  PLYMOUTH,    GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES.  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 
M„„„<r„<  J  F-  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

M ANS  I  ONS~DE~LUX E,  magnificently  situated  in 
ideally  healthy  position,  with  lovely  outlcok  on  the  celebrated  Hove 
lawns  and  English  Channel.  These  mansions  are  the  most  palatial  ever  built,  each 
containing  about  twenty  rooms.  Oak-panelled  dining  hall,  Indo  Persian  drawing 
room,  panelled  library,  with  bookcases,  electric  lifts,  American  heating,  hydropathic 
bath  room  with  sitz,  Turkish  baths,  &c,  designed  to  promote  physical  health  and 
provide  the  "  la^t  word  "  in  comfort.  _  Pronounced  by  eminent  medical  authorities 
to  be  twenty  years  in  advance  ot  the  time.  Low  price,  viz.,  ,£6.000  Freehold.  Illus- 
trated particulars  free.  ■  View  at  any  time. — The  Foreman,  The  Lawns,  King's 
Road,  Hove.  

ASHANTI  GOLDFItLDS. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Ashanti  Goldfields  Corpora- 
ti6n,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  Lord 
Duncannon  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  the  board  were  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
results  of  the  year's  working,  for  they  were  all  very  large  shareholders. 
The  late  Mr.  Frederick  Gordon,  whose  loss  to  the  Company  he  deeply 
regretted,  promised,  however,  that  when  5s.  happened  to  be  available 
for  dividend  it  should  be  distributed.  That  course  was  followed,  but 
the  result  was  that  on  June  30  last  the  profit  and  loss  account  showed 
a  debit  balance  of  £4, 324,  against  the  sum  of  £77, 500  which  had  been 
distributed  in  dividends.  Crushings  had  fallen  short  of  expectations. 
The  Company  had  had  three  half-ton  samples  of  tailings  treated  by 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons,  which  had  given  satisfactory  results,  and 
shown  that  the  Company's  cyanide  plant  was  a  proper  one  for  the 
treatment  of  their  tailings.  For  some  time  the  question  of  robbery  of 
alluvial  from  the  mines  had  been  referred  to  by  the  newspapers 
on  the  spot,  and  the  board  had  taken  extra  precautions  to  pre- 
vent it  as  much  as  possible.  Robbery,  however,  appeared  to  have 
become  somewhat  systematic  owing  to  a  great  extent  to  the  facilities 
for  travelling  offered  by  the  railways.  The  Colonial  Government  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  Company  on  the  matter,  and  he 
thought  that  they  had  every  right  to  expect  assistance  from  that 
quarter.  One  man  was  recently  caught  and  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment,  but  the  irony  of  the  incident  was  that  he  was  one  of 
the  coloured  policemen  especially  selected  for  watching  the  clean-ups. 
The  management  at  the  mines  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  points 
which  they  had  to  contend  against,  and  the  board  communicated  with  a 
well-known  firm  of  mining  engineers  with  a  view  of  obtaining  assist- 
ance in  the  local  management.  The  matter,  however,  fell  through, 
and  the  board  would  now  be  glad  to  obtain  the  help  of  any  of  the  share- 
holders who  might  know  of  an  eminent  mining  engineer  who  might  be 
of  assistance.  Drastic  measures  had  been  adopted  for  the  reduction  of 
expenses,  and  already  a  considerable  sum  had  been  saved.  Assuming 
that  the  returns  'from  crushing  from  January  next  were  as  good  as 
promised,  and  that  the  expenditure  were  kept  down,  the  directors  did 
not  anticipate  having  to  raise  further  capital.  He  did  not  expect 
much  improvement  this  year,  but,  commencing  with  1905,  the  board 
believed  that  the  results  shown  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to 
the  shareholders.  A  meeting  would  be  called  when  Mr.  Daw,  the 
general  manager,  returned  from  the  mine,  so  that  the  proprietors 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him  and  hearing  his  views. 

Mr.  George  Edwards  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  A  discussion  followed.  It  was  also  proposed  that  new 
directors  should  not  have  the  same  right  as  the  original  board  under 
the  articles  to  receive  special  remuneration  according  to  the  profits 
which  might  be  made. 

In  reply  the  Chairman  said  :  Regarding  extra  remuneration,  he 
did  not  think  that  much  was  likely  to  accrue  at  present,  but  should  a 
large  sum  again  become  payable,  the  board  would  bring  the  matter 
forward.  The  board  did  not  desire  to  take  any  undue  proportion  of 
the  profits,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  shareholders  did  not  wish  to  treat 
the  old  board  with  anything  but  liberality.  The  report  was  then  1 
adopted  unanimously.  I 


LINOTYPE  JND MACHINERY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Linotype  and  Machinery 
Limited,  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C.,  Sir  J.  Lawrence, 
M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  L.  Booty,  having  read  the  notice  Convening  the  meeting 
and  the  auditors'  report, 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said  the 
trading  of  the  Company  for  the  year,  which  by  common  consent  was  admittedly  the 
worst  ever  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  printing  industry,  had  nevertheless 
yielded  them  a  trading  profit  of  ,£174,813,  and  with  other  items  of  income  ,6181,553. 
the  net  profit  being  £150,038  after  defraying  fixed  charges.  There  was  ,£562,998  of 
money  represented  by  book  debt  owing  by  customers,  the  bulk  of  which  was  pay- 
able by  instalments,  and  it  sufficed  to  cover,  and  more  than  cover,  the  current 
business  needs  of  the  Company.  They  might  be  thankful  that,  unlike  many  firms 
and  similar  busit  esses  that  had  earned  little  or  no  profit  at  all,  they  had  made 
profits  which  were  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  debenture  interest  and  other  charges  and 
leave  a  balance  of  £34,000  which  would  pay  the  six  per  cent,  preference  dividend. 

If  the  trading  had  been  upon  the  basis  of  the  year  previous  to  the  South  African . 
war,  a  sum  of  ,£83,910  more  profit  would  have  been  earned.  Having  taken  over 
the  liabilities  of  the  old  Company  seventeen  months  ago,  they  had  since  July  last 
year  paid  off  .£244,677,  of  which  two-thirds  was  out  of  the  current  weekly  receipts, 
and  the  balance  out  of  new  money  raised  by  Debenture  stock.  The  lock-up  of 
working  capital  was  not  represented  merely  by  cash  in  the  hands  of  customers,  but 
also  by  machines  from  which  they  derived  a  large  annual  income  in  the  shape  of 
royalties.  They  had  also  a  lock-up  of  money  in  finished  and  partly  finished 
machines,  and  in  spare  parts  and  supplies  in  great  variety.  Proceeding  to  reply, 
to  questions  in  letters  from  shareholders  he  said  they  were  asked  what  the  pro- 
spects were  of  a  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares  in  the  near  future.  He  did  not 
like  to  prophesy,  but  if  they  got  back  trade  to  the  position  it  was  before  the  war, 
they  ought  to  tarn  sufficient  to  pay  a  fair  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  But  in 
truth  no  sufficient  materials  existed  for  forming  a  reliable  forecast. 

The  nearest  help  to  any  calculation  for  making  a  forecast  was  the  analogy  of  the 
American  Linotype  Company.  The  net  profits  of  the  Company  in  1396  were 
,£448,000,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  profits  fell  ,£100,000  in  a 
year.  In  1901  they  roie  to  ,£416,000,  two  years  later  they  reached  £464,000,  and 
now  they  were  over  £500,000.  The  rise  ai.d  fall  was  oa  parallel  lines  with  the 
English  Company.  He  denied  that  the  field  for  the  machine  was  being  filled  up. 
That  was  the  criticism  of  superficial  observers.  Even  in  London  a  battery  of 
machines  had  been  ordered  for  a  London  daily  paper,  and  another  large  order  had 
also  been  booked.  On  the  Continent  there  was  a  large  field,  and  even  if  the  field 
was  filled  up,  the  wear  and  tear  of  every  thousand  machines  put  out  was  building 
up  a  demand  in  future  for  repairs  and  spare  parts  which  would  in  time  become  as 
remunerative  as  even  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  new  machines.  Then,  again, 
there  was  a  constant  tendency  on  the  part  of  papers  and  periodicals  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  their  printed  matter— all  of  which  meant  more  linotypes.  They  had  also 
inventions  in  other  branches  of  the  printing  business,  which  kept  their  works  profit- 
ably employed. 

One  gentleman  asked  what  money  had  been  received  for  sale  and  hire  in  the  last 
seven  or  eight  vears  and  how  much  ot  it  was  profit.  They  had  received  in  1896,  in 
solid  cash,  £2,478,494,  and  there  was  owing  now  £563,000,  making  over  £3,000,000 
received  direct  from  customers.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  told  in  that  room  they 
would  never  sell  enough  machines  to  pay  for  postage  stamps.  At  that  time  the 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  business  was  shared  not  only  in  that  room,  but  by- 
outsiders  ;  but  this  doubt  was  shown  to  have  been  a  fallacy.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Company  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  amount 
they  received  was  profit,  as  it  would  be  only  manufacturing  ammunition  to  be  used 
against  them  by  competitors  both  here  and  abroad.  They  were  also  asked  what 
cash  capital  had  been  received.  The  amount  had  been  exaggerated  by  trade  rivals, 
who  had  put  it  as  high  as  five  millions,  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  £2,451,258,  and 
the  assets  shown  in  the  balance-sheet  were  £3,558,364- 

Another  question  was  why  it  was  necessary  to  pay  off  so  much  of  the. 
loans  at  once,  and  why  the  money  was  borrowed.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
the  early  days  the  machines  could  only  be  disposed  of  at  a  rental,  and 
capital  being  required,  the  Machinery  Trust  was  started,  to  give  the  re- 
quisite facilities.  Later  on  loans  were  called  in,  and  the  business  continuing  to 
increase  more  capital  was  required,  and  it  was  always  pointed  out  that  as  the 
business  grew  increased  capital  would  be  necessary  until  such  lime  as  an  equilibrium 
between  income  and  outgoings  could  be  arrived  at  by  the  accumulated  weight  of 
the  instalments  due  under  the  hire-purchase  system— a  point  which  had  been 
reached  for  the  first  time  in  the  account  now  before  the  meeting.  As  to  the  low 
price  of  the  shares,  they  could  assign  no  cause  but  the  temporary  absence  of  divi- 
dend, the  shortness  of  capital,  and  the  rumours  as  to  various  inventions  of  dis- 
appointed patentees.  Net  a  week  passed  but  these  people  offered  inventions,  and 
their  favourite  retort  was.  "  If  you  don't  buy  it  we  shall  ruin  you  "  ;  and  they  went 
about  talking  in  this  way.  The  only  knowledge  they  had  of  efforts  by  Americans 
to  gain  control  of  the  Company  were  inquiries  whether  English  shareholders  would 
be  willing  to  sell  parts  of  the  business  on  the  basis  of  the  present  market  price  of 
the  shares,  and  the  reply  he  had  sent  on  each  occasion  was  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  recommend  the  shareholders  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  the  present  low  and 
exceptional  prices. 

With  regard  to  the  debenture  issue,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Law  Debenture  Cor- 
poration spent  a  long  time  in  investigating  the  business  and  finally  decided  to 
take  a  substantial  investment  in  the  security  of  the  Company.  This  took  the  form 
of  an  offer  to  find  £250,000  prior  Lien  Bonds  and  the  Corporation  had  no  difficulty 
in  effecting  the  sub-underwriting  of  the  Bonds  if  it  had  been  found  legally  practi- 
cable to  authorise  their  immediate  creation.  The  shareholders  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  consideration  raised  in  the  report  and  it  was  for  the  shareholders  to 
say  whether  the  two  proposals  one  asking  them  to  take  up  the  .£50,000  due  to  them 
in  A  Debenture  Stock  and  the  other  the  offer  of  the  balance  of  the  unissued 
A  Debenture  Stock  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  shareholders  were  to  receive  the. 
endorsement  of  the  meeting.  He  read  a  letter  from  Lord  Kelvin,  announcing  his 
intention  to  take  A  Debentures  to  the  extent  of  a  third  of  their  holdings  in  prefer- 
ence and  ordinary  stock  and  expressing  the  belief  that  it  was  a  wise  investment. 
The  chairman  concluded  by  urging  the  importance  of  the  debentures  being  taken 
up  and  expressing  his  own  confidence  in  the  future  succeis  of  the  business.  It 
seemed  umhink-ble  that  the  shareholders  should  not  take  an  absolutely  safe  si  in- 
vestment, as  an  alternative  to  jeopardising  their  holding. 

Mr.  Dibblee  said  he  thought  that  the  present  balance-sheet  was  one  which  was 
more  easy  to  suppoit  than  anything  he  had  seen  before,  bpeaking  as  a  printer  and 
a  publisher,  he  considered  the  business  perfectly  sound. 

Mr.  Halsey  seconded  the  resolution. 

IWr.  J.  Samson  then  criticised  the  management,  and  said  if  the  directors  wanted  to 
find  more  money  more  information  should  be  given.  After  an  animated  discussion, 
the  Chairman  assured  the  meeting  that  the  directors  intended  to  take  up  their  pro- 
portion of  the  Debenture  Stock.  They  had  drawn  neither  1  per  cent,  ot  the  profit 
nor  their  ordinary  fees  for  managing  the  business  The  resolution  was  then, 
carried. 
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TAQUAH    AND   ABOSSO  GOLD. 


The  fourth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Taquah  and  Abosso 
Gold  Mining  Company  (1900),  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Euan-Smith,  K.C.B.,  C.S.I, 
(the  chairman  of  the  Company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  J.  Foster)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  proposed  formally  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904.  He  said  :  As  to  the  balance-sheet,  you  will  observe 
the  small  amount  of  £541  10s.  second  debentures,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
balance-sheet,  has  now  been  paid  off.  On  the  other  side,  our  holding  of  Abosso 
shares  has  been  reduced  by  the  ioo,coo  shares  which,  you  will  remember,  it  was 
agreed  at  the  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  April  25  last,  should  be  handed 
back  to  the  Abosso  Company.  The  amount  held  as  reserve  against  the  realisation  of 
these  shares  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet  has,  of  course,  been  reduced  by  a 
corresponding  figure,  whilst  our  holding  has  been  increased  by  £25.000  Abosso  six 
per  cent,  debenture  stock.  Your  board  trust  that  an  early  opportunity  will  present 
itself  for  releasing  this  money.  The  general  expenditure,  both  on  the  Coast  and  in 
Europe,  it  may  be  noted,  is  considerably  less  than  last  year.  As  to  the  operations 
at  the  mine  itself,  at  our  general  meeting  last  year  we  were  only  able  to  report  to 
ycu  of  the  sinking  of  the  main  shaft.  This  year  the  manager  reports  not  only  ex- 
cellent progress  in  shaft  sinking,  but  that  the  reef  has  been  cut  at  two  points,  and 
that  driving  thereon  has  been  started.  We  are  advised  that  in  these  two  levels  the 
samples  being  taken  in  each  case  10  feet  from  the  shaft,  the  average  assay  is  2$ozs. 
per  ton.  over  an  average  width  of  4  feet.  The  position  we  now  stand  in  is  this  : 
On  September  30  the  shaft  was  sunk  740  feet,  and  will  shortly  be  continued 
for  about  another  100  feet.  The  two  levels  on  the  reef  are  at  present  being  worked. 
Preparations  are  being  made  to  drive  No.  4  level  at  720  feet,  and  No.  5  will  be 
opened  at  £40  feet.  As  the  work  of  sinking  will  now  very  shortly  be  completed, 
the  driving  of  these  levels  will  be  uninterrupted,  and  good  progress  should  be  made. 
If  we  take  the  reef  at  a  width  of  3  feet  only,  each  foot  driven  in  each  drive  in  each 
]  evel  will  develop,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  24  tons  of  ore  :  so  that  we  should  soon 
have  a  large  reserve  of  ore  to  our  credit.  Your  directors  do  not  propose  to  erect  a 
new  mill  plant  until  the  mine  is  thoroughly  opened  out  ;  but,  as  a  large  quantity  of 
ore  will  have  to  be  raised  during  development,  owing  to  the  wideness  of  the  reef,  it 
has  been  decided  to  re-erect  10  heads  of  the  old  mill  to  crush  this  ore,  and  our 
general  manager  (Mr.  Stockfeld)  informs  us  that  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that 
by  this  means  a  return  will  be  obtained  which  will  appreciably  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  opening  the  mine  to  such  a  point  as  will  warrant  the  erection  of  a  per- 
manent plant  of  the  newest  type.  Mr.  Stockfeld's  report  deals  fully  with  the 
equipment  of  the  mine,  and  I  will  not  now  say  anything  further  on  the  matter 
especially  as  Mr.  Stockfeld  is  himself  present  to-day,  and  will  afford  any  informa- 
tion to  the  shareholders  that  they  may  desire  to  have.  As  to  the  Abosso  Mine,  the 
general  manager's  report  on  this  mine  has  been  included  with  the  annual  report 
circulated  to  you  ;  so  that  there  is  really  little  left  for  me  to  say.  Each  succeed 
ing  level  opened  has  been  better  than  the  one  above  it,  both  in  width  and  the  value 
of  the  reef,  and  the  board  consider  that  the  work  already  done  on  this  mine  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  that  its  future  prospects  are  very  bright.  Our  manager  hopes  to  have 
the  mill  running  by  the  end  of  February  or  the  commencement  of  March,  and,  at  a 
very  low  estimate,  there  should  be  by  that  time  well  over  30,000  tons  of  ore  ready  for 
treatment.  I  may,  indeed,  say  that  since  I  wrote  this  statement  a  cable  has  been 
received  stating  that  the  actual  developed  ore  on  December  1  was  31,000  tons,  of  an 
average  value  of  dwts.,  taken  over  a  width  of  32  inches.  With  regard  to  the 
Ankobra  Company,  circumstances  have  not  been  propitious  for  the  regular  working 
of  the  Company's  dredger.  The  river  has  been  extremely  low  throughout  the  year 
rand  it  has  not  been  possible  to  work  anything  like  full  time.  The  results  are  pro- 
mising ;  the  dredger  obtained  J  oz.  an  hour  on  an  average  whilst  working,  and  had 
full  time  been  worked  this  would  have,  given  a  handsome  profit.  Many  difficulties 
had  to  be  overcome,  especially  as  the  dredger  was  a  pioneer  one  in  West  Africa; 
but  now  that  fuller  knowledge  has  been  obtained,  the  delays  which  have  been  so 
troublesome  in  the  past,  it  is  hoped  will  be  obviated.  I  may  add  that  since  our 
reports  were  issued  the  Ankobra  directors  have  had  the  satisfactory  news  that  their 
concession  has  been  passed  by  the  court,  and  a  certificate  of  validity  granted.  To 
touch  upon  other  matters  generally,  in  my  speech  last  year  I  had  occasion  to  anim- 
advert upon  the  heavy  burden  to  which  we  were  subjected  by  the  inadequacy  and 
high  charges  of  the  railway  administration.  The  Chairman  of  the  New  Gold  Coast 
Agency,  in  his  speech  at  their  general  mteting  on  the  7th  inst.,  spoke  at  length  on 
this  matter,  and  on  the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  all  mining  interests  in  West 
Africa  were  subjected  on  this  account,  and  we  can  only  hope  that,  the  attention  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  public  having  now  been  brought  to  this  question  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  practical  relief  may  be  afforded.  This  \iew  is 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  this  matter  is 
engaging  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  Chairman  concluded :  I  would  beg  to  remind  the  shareholders  that 
the  bringing  of  the  Abosso  Mine  to  the  point  of  production  and  the  continuance  of 
development  work  at  Taquah  will  in  time  leave  the  Board  free  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  other  propositions  upon  our  property. 

Sir  James  S.  Hay,  K.C.M.G.,  seconded  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Gerhard  A.  Stock- 
feld having  addressed  the  meeting  and  answered  certain  questions,  the  motion  was 
put  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Henry  Pasteur  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors. 
Mr.  Hilder  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 
The  Chairman  having  returned  thanks  the  proceedings  terminated. 

BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand. 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 

Apply  C.  F.  Raven  scroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
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The  following  notice  is  not  issued  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  subscriptions,  but  by 
way  of  information  only,  and  no  applications  will  be  entertained  unless  the 
same  are  made  on  the  footing  of  and  with  reference  to  the  full  Prospectus, 
copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  as  stated  below. 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  MONDAY, 
the  19th  day  of  December,  1904. 

WOOLCOMBERS,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900.) 

CAPITAL  : 

250,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares 

of  £1  each   £250,000 

50,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each    50,000 

Total  Share  Capital  £300,000 

Four-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture 

Stock   £325,000 

The  Company  now  offers  for  Subscription  at  Par— 210,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Pre- 
ference Shares  of  £1  each,  and  £325,000  Four-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage 
Debenture  Stock,  pajable  as  follows  :  — 

Debenture  Stock.         Preference  Shares. 
On  Application  ..       ..    50  per  Cent.    ..       ..    2s.  6d. 

On  Allotment        ..       ..       ..    so  per  Cent.    ..       ..    5s.  od. 

And  the  balance  due  on  the  Preference  Shares  in  Calls  of  not  more  than  5s.  each 
at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  months. 
Preference  in  allotment  will  be  given  to  holders  of  Shares  and  Debenture  Stock 
in  the  Yorkshire  Woolcombers'  Association,  Limited,  in  proportion  to  their  holdings 
therein,  and  also  to  the  unsecured  trade  creditors  of  the  Association. 

TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  DEBENTURE  STOCK  HOLDERS. 
GEORGE  CHESTER  HAWORTH,  35  Dale  Street,  Manchester. 
JAMES  HEALD,  M.A.,  Ellerslie,  Didsbury,  near  Manchester. 
DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  H.  LACY  BALDWIN  (J.  &  J.  Baldwin  &  Partners,  Limited,  Halifax), 
BroomfieJd,  Halifax,  Worsted  Spinner;  JOHN  ALBERT  BRIGHT  (John  Bright 
&  Brothers,  Limited,  Rochdale),  One  Ash,  Rochdale,  Cotton  Spinner  ;  WILLIAM 
DALE  SHAW  (Shaw  &  Shaw,  Huddersfield),  Holmefield,  Longwood,  near 
Huddersfield,  Cotton  Spinner  ;  JOSEPH  WHEATLEY  (Henry  Wheatley  &  Sons, 
Mirfield),  Woodlands,  Mirrield,  Wooden  Manufacturer. 

BANKERS. 

LONDON  CITY  &  MIDLAND  BANK.  LIMITED,  Head  Office,  Thread- 
needle  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

HALIFAX  &  HUDDERSFIELD  UNION  BANKING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  Head  Office,  Halifax,  and  Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

For  the  Company- WADE,  BILBROUCH,  TETI.EY  &  CO.,  Bradford. 

HAROLD  MARSHALL,  Halifax. 
For  the  Trustees-BOOTE,  EDGAR  &  CO.,  20  Booth  Street,  Manchester. 
For  the  Contractors— BURN  &  BERKIDGE,  n  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 
BROKERS. 

London— COATES,  SON  &  CO.,  99  Gresbam  Street,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

GOVETT,  SONS&  CO.,  5  Throgmorton  St.,  E.C.and  Stock  Exchange. 
Manchester— J.  H.  LANCASHIRE  &  CO.,  46  Pall  Mall. 
Bradford— JOHN  GURNEY  &  SONS,  29  Kirkgate. 
Huddersfield— F.  W.  BENTLEY  &  CO.,  Estate  Buildings. 
Leeds— F.  W.  BENTLEY  &  CO.,  Yorkshire  Post  Chambers. 

AUDITORS. 

ARMITAGE  &  NORTON,  Chartered  Accountants,  Station  Street  Buildings, 

Huddersfield,  and  Bradford. 
THOMAS  PATON  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  Cheapside,  Bradford. 
SECRETARY  (pro  tem.).-J.  H.  ROSCOE. 
REGISTERED  OFFICE.— 45  Well  Street,  Bradford. 
LONDON  OFFICE.— 17  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

This  Company  is  formed  to  acquire,  as  on  and  from  the  31st  December,  1904,  the 
entire  undertaking  and  goodwill   of   the   Yorkshire   Woolcombers'  Association, 
Limited,  herein  called  the  Association  (except  book  and  other  trade  debts,  bills  and 
notes  receivable,  investments  representing  debts  already  collected,  cash,  and  certain 
rights  of  action  hereinafter  referred  to),  and  to  carry  on  the  business  with  the  benefit 
of  the  restrictive  covenants  obtained  by  the  Association  from  its  Vendors  as  now  in 
force,  as  well  as  of  the  new  and  advantageous  arrangements  later  on  referred  to. 

This  Asscciation  was  formed  in  1S99  for  the  purpose  of  amalgamating  the  wool- 
combing  business  of  38  companies  and  firms  (some  of  which  have  been  disposed  of 
or  otherwise  dealt  with)  and  carries  on  a  large  business.    It  was,  however,  over- 
capitalised, and  this  initial  misfortune  was  immediately  succeeded  by  adverse  trade 
conditions  mainly  consequent  upon  the  drought  in  Australia.    The  Association  was 
also  embarrassed  by  a  portion  of  its  working  capital  having  been  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  Patents  and  of  other  Mills  not  included  in  the  original  amalgamation. 
The  result  was  that  in  November,  1902,  a  Receiver  and  Manager  was  appointed  on 
behalf  of  the  Debenture  Stock-holders  of  the  Association,  and  such  Receiver  has 
since  carried  on  the  business.    The  following  figures  show  the  great  reduction 
effected  in  the  capitalisation  of  the  new  Company  :  — 

Capital.  Former  Company.  Present  Company. 

Debenture  Stock       . .       . .       . .  £760,066    . .       . .       .'.  £325,000 

Preference  Shares  ..       ..    661,074    ..        ..       ..  250,000 

Ordinary  Shares        ..       ..       ..    544,681    ..       ..       ..  50,000 

£1,965,821  £625,000 
Under  an  Agreement  intended  to  be  entered  into  with  the  Company  and  the 
Trustees  for  its  Debenture  Stock-holders  by  Messrs.  Henry  Ayrton,  James  Hill, 
Isaac  Smith,  and  Francis  Willev,  the  principal  Top  Makers  connected  with  the 
Association,  they  will  jointly  and  severally  guarantee  that  for  10  years  from  the 
31st  December,  1904,  the  profits  derived  from  the  Company's  business  shall  be  at 
least  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  present  issue  of  Debenture  Stock. 

To  the  Directors  of  WOOLCOMBERS,  LIMITED. 
Gentlemen, — We  beg  to  report  that  we  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  Yorkshire  Woolcombers'  Association,  Limited,  for  the  five  years  ending 
30th  June,  1904,  and  we  certify  that  the  Profits  for  that  period,  after  charging 
Administration  Expenses,  but  before  providing  for  Debenture,  Loan  or  other 
Interest,  Executive  Directors'  Remuneraiion,  Income  Tax  or  Depreciation,  have 
been  as  under  : — 

For  the  Year  ending  June  30th,  1900        ..       ..       ..    92,024  iS  6 

,,  ,,         1901        *.       ..       ..    29,719   3  4 

,,  ,1  1Q°2   52,445    4  10 

,,  ,,  1903         ..        ..        ..    62,468  16  2 

,,  ,,  1904   22,410    4  3 

Showing  an  annual  average  of  £51,813  13s.  3d. 
(Sd.)  EDWIN  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  King  St.,  Manchester. 
(Sd.)  THOMAS  PATON  &  |CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  Cheapside,  Bradford. 
Bradford,  2nd  December,  1904. 

The  amount  required  annually  to  pay  Debenture  Interest  and  Preference  Dividend 
in  the  past  and  under  the  present  issue  is  as  follows  : — 
IN  THE  PAST-  £ 

4  per  cent,  on  £760,066  Debenture  Stock    3°i4°2 

5  11         £661,074  Preference    33.°53 


IN  THE  FUTURE— 

4i  per  cent,  on  £325,900  Debenture  Stock 
7  ,,  £210,000  Preference 


Full  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Company,  or  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  Auditors,  or  Solicitors  ;  or  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  telegrams  addressed  "  Woolcomber,  Bradford,''  or  "  Sardegna, 
London.  ' 
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The  full  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  in  accordance  with  the  Companies  Act,  1900. 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  December  15th,  1904,  and  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  December  20th,  1904. 


T  R 


NSYAAL  LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  £250,000 

Divided  into 

250,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  135,000  Shares  are  set  aside  for  the  provision 
of  Working  Capital,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Company. 

100,000  SHARES  of  £1  each  are  NOW  OFFERED  for 
SUBSCRIPTION  at  PAR. 

Payable  as  follows  : — 
On  Application      ..       ..       .,       .,       ..       ..    2s.  6d.  per  share 

On  Allotment         ..       ..   2s.  6d.  ,, 

One  month  after  Allotment        ..       ..       ..       ..5s.  ,, 

And  the  Balance  in  calls  not  exceeding  5s.  per  share  at  intervals 
of  not  less  than  one  month. 

DIRECTORS. 

JOSEPH  BRAILSFORD,  Burnt  Stones  Hall,  Sheffield,  Solicitor,  Chairman 
Ebbw  Vale  Steel,  Iron,  and  Coal  Company,  Limited,  Chairman. 

H.  D.  BISHOPP,  Nettlestone,  Bickley,  Director  Globe  and  Phoenix  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Limited. 

JOHN  HALL,  Colliery  Proprietor,  The  Manor  House,  Overseal,  Derbyshire, 
Director,  Hall  S;  lioardman,  Limited. 

GODFREY  C.  ISAACS,  so  Cornhill,  E.C.,  Director  The  Saint  David  s  Gold 
Mine  (1903),  Limited. 

HERBERT  PALMER,  4  Drapers  Gardens,  E.C.,  and  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  London  Committee,  Roodepoort  United  Main  Reef  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany, Limited. 

FIRST  SCHEDULE— LEASEHOLD  PROPERTIES  AND 


(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900.) 


BANKERS. 

LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED,  Threadneedle  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

BROKERS. 

London— RUBINSTEIN  &  Co.,  9  Drapers  Gardens,  E.C..  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Edinburgh-H.  GILMOUR  &  SHAW,  18  St.  Andrew  Square  and  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Manchester-COPPOCK  &  BRATBY,  30  Cross  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
SOLICITORS 

EAKER,  BAKER,  &  CO.,  85  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER. 
ARTHUR  L.  PEARSE,  M.Inst.M.  and  M.,  Worcester  House,  Walbrook,  E.C. 
AUDITORS. 

W.  B.  PEAT  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  3  Lothbury,  EX.,  and  Royal 
Exchange,  Middlesbrough. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 
JAMES  E.  PARK,  31  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  as  an  Exploration,  1  )evelopment,  and  Finance 
Company,  with  the  objects  mentioned  in  its  Memorundum  of  Association,  and  will 
acquire  as  a  first  operation  the  Leasehold  Mining  Properties,  rights,  and  options  set 
forth  below.  It  is  intended  that  rights  and  options  over  other  properties  situated  in 
the  Transvaal  and  elsewhere  in  South  Africa  should  be  acquired  as  opportunities 
arise,  and  be  prospected,  developed,  resold,  or  otherwise  dealt  with. 
COAL  RIGHTS  TO  BE  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  COMPANY. 


Number  and 
Nature  of 

Rights  to  be 
acquired. 

Name  of  Property. 

Situation. 

Approxi- 
mate 
Area. 

Tenure  of  Rights  to  be  acquired. 

1  Coal  .. 

2  Coal  ., 

3  Coal  .. 

Goedehoop,    No.  378 
Blesboklaagte,  No.  311  .. 
Do. 

Middelburg  District, 
Transvaal 

Do. 

Do. 
Total  area.. 

4,887  acres 

49?  11 
600  „ 

Perpetual  lease  at  a  rental  of  ^300  per  annum. 

Perpetual  lease  at  a  rental  of  .£250  per  annum,  and  weekly  payment  of  ro  bags  of 

good  coal  (when  coal  is  drawn). 
3  years'  prospectin  g  lease  at  a  rental  rising  to  ^150  per  annum,  with  the  option  of 
a  99  years'  lease  at  ,£200  and  300  bags  of  coal  a  year  on  coal  being  worked. 

5.977  .1 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Pearse,  M.Inst.M.  and  M.,  Worcester  House,  Walbrook,  London, 
E.C,  was  instructed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Vaal  Syndicate,  Limited,  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  Goedehoop  and  Blesboklaagte  properties.  A  full  copy  of  his 
report,  dated  17th  June,  1903,  is  enclosed  with  the  full  prospectus. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  map  accompanying  the  full  prospectus  that  the 
Coal  Properties  to  be  acquired  by  the  Company  are  surrounded  by  the  best  known 
collieries  in  the  Middelburg  district.  The  coal  produced  by  these  collieries  is  the 
best  discovered  in  the  Transvaal,  and  commands  a  ready  market  at  the  highest 
price.  Owing  to  its  superior  quality  the  coal  in  this  district  will  in  the  early  future 
probably  supply  the  larger  proportion  of  the  coal  requirements  of  the  Colony.  The 
present  consumption,  with  over  5,000  stamps  dropping,  is  estimated  at  2,500,000 
tons  annually.  At  the  present  rate  of  increased  demand  the  consumption  of  coal 
will  probably  double  itself  in  three  years.  Having  in  view  the  quality  of  the  coal 
and  the  contemplated  improvements  in  the  railway  communication  to  Delagoa  Bay, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  large  demand  will  also  arise  from  that  port  for 
bunkering  purposes. 

It  is  intended  to  immediately  proceed  with  the  formation  of  subsidiary  Companies 


to  open  up  and  equip  the  Blesboklaagte  and  Good  Hope  properties.  According  to 
estimates  prepared  by  Mr.  Pearse,  the  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Company,  an 
outlay  of  not  exceeding  ,£25,000  for  each  of  these  properties  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary machinery',  plant,  and  the  development  work  required  to  secure  an  output  of 
r, 000  tons  per  day  from  each  property.  Mr.  Pearse  also  states  that  on  this  output 
coal  can  be  delivered  at  the  pit's  mouth  at  4s.  6d.  per  ton. 

According  to  statistics  the  average  value  of  coal  at  the  different  Transvaal  col- 
lieries  over  the  period  1900,  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  was  about  3s.  per  ton.  thus  show, 
ing  a  profit  of  about  3s.  6d.  per  ton  on  Mr.  Pearse's  estimated  cost  of  production. 
After  making  all  the  necessary  allowances  for  depreciation  of  plant,  amortisation, 
&c,  this  would  leave  a  very  handsome  profit. 

For  the  year  ended  August  31,  1903,  the  Transvaal  and  Delagoa  Bay  Investment 
Company's  colliery  produced  331,541  tons,  and  the  Witbank  Colliery  producec 
294,095  tons,  the  latter  showing  a  profit  by  their  published  accounts  of  ,£52,294 
j is.  icd.  on  a  Capital,  including  Debentures,  of  ,£220,000.  The  Transvaal  and 
Delagoa  Bay  Investment  Company  show  a  net  profit  from  all  sources  for  same 
period  of  ^60,014  2s.  8d. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE— OPTIONS  AND  OTHER  LEASEHOLD  RIGHTS  TO  BE  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  COMPANY. 


Number  and 
nature  of 

rights  to  be 
acquired. 


4  Coal     _  and 
Timber 


*5  Gold.. 


6  Gold  

J,7  Iron  Ore  .. 
8 


Situation. 


Tenure  of  Rights  to  be  acquired. 


tBrugspruit  No.  508 . 
tNooitgedacht  ,,  52 ; . 
fDrievontein      ,,  399. 

Rooc'edraai      ,,  517. 


Middelburg 
Transvaal 


District,      2,615  acres 


Potchefstroom    District,  1,970 
Transvaal 


Zeekoegat 

Spitzkop 

Roodeport 


89.. 
544M 
152.. 


Middelburg 
Transvaal 

Middelburg 
Transvaal 

Middelburg 
Transvaal 


District, 
District, 
District, 


i'Portions  of  farms. 


19,385  acres. 


Option  until  31st  December,  1904,  to  purchase  on  conditions  referred  to  in  Con- 
tracts Nos.  4  and  7  below.  The  Vendors  have  guaranteed,  on  payment  of  £500, 
to  obtain  a  fuither  extension  for  6  months  upon  the  same  conditions  referred  to 
in  the  said  Contracts. 

Option  until  15th  January,  1905,  to  purchase  for  ,£12,000  Mineral  Rights  (see 
Contract  10c  below),  subject  to  rights  as  to  arable  land  and  grazing,  with  under- 
taking to  procure  renewal  for  a  further  period  of  six  months.  (See  Contract  10D 
below.) 

Option  until  1st  July,  1905,  to  purchase  Mineral  Rights  for  £15,000. 

Option  to  take  Leasehold  for  jo  years,  from  1898,  at  a  rental  of  £150,  with  option 
to  purchase  Freehold  at  £5  10s.  per  morgen  during  the  currency  of  the  lease. 

Option  to  take  Leasehold  for  99  years  from  November  25th,  1097,  at  a  rental  of 
,£150  per  annum,  with  the  option  to  purchase  at  £2  per  morgen  during  the 
whole  period. 


*  The  particulars  of  the  extension  of  the  option  as  to  No.  5  and  those  regarding 
No.  7  are  supplied  by  Mr.  George  Prosser,  of  31  Lombard  Street,  in  the  City  of 
London.  No  copy  of  the  Lease  of  No.  7,  which  was  granted  to  Charles  Walter 
Ellis  in  1898,  is  in  England.  The  said  George  Prosser  and  the  South  African 
Properties,  Limited,  have  given  a  guarantee  that  the  said  lease  and  transfer  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Company  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  prospectus. 

Brlgspruit  (2,015  Acres).— This  property  is  situated  about  three  miles  to  the 
north  of  Brugspruit  Station  on  the  Pretoria  to  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  and  is  in  the 
same  district  as  Blesboklaagte.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  timber  growing  upon 
the  property,  and  the  Directors  are  informed  that  100,000  trees  could  at  once  be 
cut  and  sold  for  mining  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Pearse  states  :  — "  By  reference  to  the  plan  of  this  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
perty, it  will  be  seen  that  immediately  contiguous  to  it  on  the  North- West  is  the 
Excelsior  Colliery  :  on  the  North-East  the  Bruaspruit  Colliery  ;  to  the  East  the 
Transvaal  and  Delagoa  Bay  Collieries.  Further  East  the  Middelburg  Colliery  ;  on 
the  South-East  the  Witbank  Collieries,  and  South  the  Anglo-French  Collieries." 

"  The  uniformity  of  the  Coal  measures  in  this  area,  as  disclosed  in  these  col- 
lieries, may  be  accepted  as  proof  that  they  will  be  found  under  the  major  portion  of 
this  property." 

"The  section  disclosed  In  the  nearest  colliery  shows  two  veins  of  coal  of  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  from  20  feet  to  22  feet." 

Roodedraai. — This  property  has  an  area  of  about  1,970  acres,  and  adjoins  the 
Gold  farm  Cyferfontein,  West  Rand.  According  to  the  Geological  Sketch  Map  of 
the  Witwatersrand  Goldfields,  compiled  for  Go'.Jmann's  South  African  Mining  and 
Finance,  this  farm  is  on  the  continuation  of  the  conglomerate  series. 

Zeekoegat. — This  farm  is  near  Roodevaal,  belonging  to  Henderson's  Transvaal 
Estates,  Limited,  upon  which,  according  to  the  report  of  that  Company,  ore  assay- 
ing ii  ozs  of  gold  per  ton  has  been  found. 

IRON  PROPERTIES.— Spitzkop  and  Roodepoort.— The  combined  area  of 
these  farms  is  9,550  acres.  These  properties  are  believed  to  contain  valuable  iron 
ore , deposits,  and  are  situated  in  the  Steelpoort  Valley,  Middelburg  District. 
Roodepoort  is  within  about  two  miles  of  the  Pretoiia  to  Delagoa  Bay  Railway. 

It  is  intended  to  appoint  two  gentlemen  of  recognised  standing  as  a  Local 
Advisory  Board  to  the  Company  in  Johannesburg,  and  their  co-operation  should  be 
of  material  benefit  to  the  Company. 

The  minimum  subscription  upon  which  the  Directors  « ill  proceed  to  allotment 
is  60,000  Shares,  which  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Richmond  Syndicate,  Limited, 
at  the  commission  fixed  by  and  upon  the  terms  of  the  Contract  of  13  December,  1904. 
This  will  provide  ,£36,000  for  Working  Capital  and  the  general  purposes  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  ,£24,000  for  the  cash  purchase  consideration. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  Company  will  amount  to 
£y, coo,  which  will  be  paid  by  the  promoters,  the  Vaal  Syndicate,  Limited,  except 
as  to  the  fees  of  the  Registration  of  the  Company,  estimated  at  ^750,  which  will  be 
paid  by  the  Company. 

The  Company  will  also  pay  to  Brokers  a  brokerage  of  6d.  per  Share  on  all  Shares 
applied  for  and  allotted  on  Application  Forms  bearing  Brokers'  Stamps. 

The  Company  are  acquiring  the  above-mentioned  leaseholds,  rights,  or  options 
hereinbefore  described,  together  with  another  option,  under  an  Agreement  dated 
the  28th  day  of  November,  1904,  and  made  between  the  South  African  Properties, 
Limited,  of  11  CJueen  Victoria  Street,  in  the  City  of  London  (the  Vendors),  of  the 
one  part  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part,  for  ,£115,000,  payable  as  to  ^£24,000 
in  cash,  ,£60,000  in  Shares  of  this  Company,  issued  as  fully  paid,  and  as  to  the 
balance  in  cash  and  for  fully  paid-up  Shares  of  the  Company  at  the  option  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Company.    No  sum  is  paid  for  goodwill. 

The  Vaal  Syndicate,  Limited,  of  31  Lombard  Street,  E.C,  are  interested  as  pro- 
moters, and  will  receive  from  the  South  African  Properties,  Limited,  the  whole  of 
the  profit  on  the  resale  to  this  Company,  less  ,£5,000,  and  will  pay  or  satisfy  to  the 
said  George  Prosser  the  balance  of  his  purchase  consideration,  amounting  to 
^£58,750.  The  consideration  for  the  aforesaid  payment  by  the  bouth  African  Pro- 
perties, Limited,  to  the  Vaal  Syndicate,  Limited,  is  the  payment  by  the  Syndicate 
of  sums  amounting  to  ,£1,250  paid  to  George  Prosser,  and  in  addition  the  cost  of  the 
flotation  of  the  Company,  including  everything  necessary  for  the  proper  preparation, 
publication,  circulation,  and  advertising  of  the  Prospectus,  the  payment  of  the  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  of,  and  incidental  to,  the  said  flotation,  and  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Agreement  for  Sale,  and,  save  as  above  mentioned,  generally  all  the  ex- 
penses incidental  to  the  establishment  of  the  Company  as  provided  in  the  Agreement 
of  the  19th  June,  1903,  with  the  South  African  Properties,  Limited. 

The  Contracts,  Leases,  and  power  of  attorney  mentioned  in  the  full  Prospectus, 
or  copies  thereof,  and  translations  where  necessary,  and  the  reports  mentioned  or 
referred  to  in  the  full  Prospectus,  and  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association 
of  the  Company,  can  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company,  on 
any  day  during  which  the  subscription  lists  are  open,  between  the  hours  of  1 !  and  4. 

It  is  intended  in  due  course  to  apply  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
London,  for  a  settlement  in  the  Company's  Shares. 

Applications  for  Shares  must  be  made  upon  the  form  accompanying  the  full 
Prospectus  and  forwarded  to  the  Company's  Bankers,  accompanied  by  a  remittance 
for  the  amount  of  the  deposit. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Company's 
Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  up  to  the  time 
of  closing  the  subscription  list.  Dated  December  15,  1904. 
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ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Lists  of  Subscription  in  London  will  close  at  or  before  four  o'clock  on  the 
19th  December,  1904. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  MEXICO 
4  PERCENT.  GOLD  BONDS  of  1904 

(EXTERNAL  DEBT). 

$40,000,000  United  States  Gold  Coin,  equal  to 
£8,230,452  13s.  6d. 

Marks  i6S,oco,ooo.  Fes.  207,200,000. 

Principal  and  interest,  free  from  all  present  and  future  Mexican  taxes,  payable  in 
New  York  in  United  States  Gold  Coin  ;  or  at  the  holder"s  option  in  London  at  the 
exchange  of  $4*36  per  £  ;  or  in  Frankfort-on-Main  and  Berlin  at  the  exchange  of 
M.  420  per  $  ;  or  in  Paris  at  the  exchange  of  Fes.  5*18  per  $. 

The  Bonds  will  mature  by  1954,  and  will  be  issued  "  to  Bearer  "  in  the  denomina- 
tions of — 

$1,000,  or  £205  i?s.  2d.,  with  half-yearly  Coupons  for  $20,  or  £4  as.  3$d., 
$500,  or  ^102  17s.  7d.       ,.         ,,  ,,        „    $10,  or  £2  is.  i$d., 

also  in  corresponding  amounts  in  Marks  and  Francs. 

COUPONS  PAYABLE  1st  JUNE  and  1st  DECEMBER. 


Bonds  to  the  amount  of  about  $25,000,000,  equal  to  £5,143,958  6s.  8d.,  have 
already  been  placed,  and  the  balance  is  now  being  offered. 

Messrs.  SPEYER  BROTHERS  are  prepared  to  receive  Subscriptions  for  the 
above  Bonds  — 

At  the  price  of  94  per  cent.      ..     or  ^193    3    3  per  Bond  of  ,£205  15  2 
And  4  per  cent.  p.a.  interest  on  the 
face  value,   from  December  1, 

1904,  to  dates  of  payment         ..  o  17    7  do. 

£154  5  ic  per  Bond  of  ^203  15  2 
Payable  as  to  ,£10  per  Bond  of  ^205  15s.  2d.  on  application,  the  balance  on 
January  10,  1935,  against  which  temporary  Certificates  "  to  Bearer,"  carrying  a 
Coupon  for  the  full  six  months  interest  due  June  1,  190^,  will  be  issued  pending 
delivery  of  definitive  Bond*,  and  these  Certificates  will  be  exchanged  for  definitive 
Bonds,  carrying  interest  from  June  :,  1905,  payab'e,  principal  and  interest,  at  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers,  7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.,  and  elsewhere,  as 
above  stated. 

A  semi-annual  Sinking  Fund  provides  for  the  gradual  retirement  of  the  Bonds  in 
fifty  years.  During  the  first  five  years  Bonds  are  to  be  drawn  for  redemption  at 
•par  ;  after  that  time  Bonds  will  be  purchased  in  the  market  if  the  market  price  be 
below  par,  otherwise  they  will  be  drawn  at  par.  Except  by  the  operation  of  this 
Sinking  Fund,  the  Bonds  are  not  subject  to  compulsory  retirement. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Eonds  are  to  be  usedto  payoff  $18,500,000  4$  per  Cent.  Gold 
Treasuiy  Notes  maturing  June  1st,  1905,  and  June  1st,  1906,  which  have  been 
called  for  redemption  on  February  1st,  1905,  $15,123,000  6  per  Cent.  Mexican  Silver 
Subvention  Bonds  for  the  Vera  Cruz  and  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Mexican  Southern 
Railway,  and  certain  amounts  of  Special  Mexican  Silver  Certificates  issued  for  the 
construction  and  exploitation  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  and  the  Harbour  Works 
at  the  Ports  of  Coatzacoalcos,  Salina  Cruz,  Vera  Cruz  and  Manzanillo.  By  the 
Contract  of  Purchase  from  the  Mexican  Government,  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  is 
"to  be  used  for  payment  for  the  foregoing  public  works  not  yet  completed. 

The  Subscription  will  also  be  opened  simultaneously  in  :  — 

New  York  by  Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons. 
Amsterdam  by  Messrs.  Teixeika  de  Mattos  Brothers. 

Annexed  to  the  Prospectus  is  a  letter  of  Senor  Lie.  Don  Jose  Y.  Limantour, 
Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Department  of  Finances  and  Public  Credic  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico,  giving  particulars  relative  to  the  security  for  the  Loan 
and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  and  of  the  finances  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : — 

"  The  general  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Mexican  Government  for  a  series  of  years  is  as  follows  : — 

MEXICAN  SILVER. 

Fiscal  Ordinary              Ordinary  Surplus  of  p  • 

Years.  Revenue  in  Cash.  Expenditure  in  Cash.     Revenue.  r  P  r 

$                          $  $  Per  Cent. 

5898-1899  60,139,212  84  53,499.541.94  6,639,670.90  12*41 

1S99-1900  64,261,076.39  57,944,687.85  6,316,388.54  io'90 

1900-  1901  62,998,804.63  59,423,005.75  3,575,79S.&8  602 

1901-  J9">2  66,147,048.72  63,081,513.73  3, 065, 534.99  4"86 

1902-  1903  76,023,416.11  68,222,522.20  7,800,893.91  1**43 

1903-  1904  86,473,800.44  76,381,643.22  10,092,157.72  13*21 

Applications  may  be  made  on  the  accompanying  Form. 

The  Allotment  of  the  Loan  will  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after  the  Subscrip- 
tio  n  is  closed. 

In  default  of  payment  of  the  balance  due  January  10,  1935,  the  amount  pre- 
viously paid  will  be  subject  to  forfeiture  and  the  allotment  to  c mediation. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Speyer 
Brothers. 

7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C., 
December  14,  1904. 

No  

UNITED  STATES  OF  MEXICO  4  PER  CENT.  GOLD  BONDS 
OF  1904. 

(EXTERNAL  DEBT). 

$40,003,000  United  States  Gold  Coin,  equal  to 
£8,230,452  13s.  6d. 

Marks  x6C, 000,000.  Fes.  307,200,000. 

To  Messrs.  SPEYER  BROTHERS. 

-  —  request  you  to  allot  me  £  of  the  above  Loan  upon  the 

We  us 

terms  of  the  Prospectus  issued  by  you,  dated  December  14.  1904. 

enclose  £  being  a  deposit  of  £10  per  Bond  of  .£205  15s.  2d., 

We 

and  '    engage  to  accept  the  above  or  any  less  amount  you  may  allot  to  ™e,  and 

we  us 
to  make  the  further  payment  thereon  in  accordance  with  the  said  Prospectus. 

Signature  

Name  in  full   

(Add  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss,  and  Title,  if  any.) 
Address  in  full   

Date  1904. 
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NEW  VAAL  RIVER  DIAMOND  & 
EXPLORATION  CO,  LTD. 

Incorporated  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act 
of  the  Cape  Colony. 

CAPITAL,  AUTHORISED,  £150,000;   ISSUED,  £125,000. 


Directors. 

London  Board  :  ERNEST  SCHWABACHER,  Esq.  (Life  Governor).  (Chair- 
man) :  ALFRED  JAMES  SWAAB,  Esq.  (Life  Governor) :  Colonel  Sir 
CHARLES    EUAN-SMITH,  K  C.B.  *.    SIDNEY  MENDELSSOHN, 

Esq. 

Kimberley  Board  :    PERCY  WILLIAM    MALLETT,    Esq.;  WILLIAM 
WELLS,  Esq  ;  WILLIAM  TRAIL  ANDERSON,  Esq.   (G.  SCOTT 
RONALDSON,  Esq.,  Alternate.) 
Local  Committee,  Sydney.— W.  J.  BAWDEN,  Esq.  :  H.  J.  OPPENHEIMER, 
Esq.  :  F.  PEPPER,  Esq. 

General  Manager.— W.  J.  BAWDEN,  Esq. 
Bankers.— BANK  OF  AFRICA,  LIMITED. 
Solieitors.-Messrs.  MALLETT  &  THOMPSON,  Kimberley. 
Auditors. — A.  G.  WOOD,  Esq. :  J.  POOLEY,  Esq. 
Secretary  and  Offices.— HENRY  A.  CARSE,  Sydney,  Barkly  West. 
London  Office.-^,  SALISBURY  HOUSE,  E.C. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  AND  ACCOUNTS  for  the 
Year  ended  30th  June,  1904. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS,  submitted  at  the  Second  Ordinary  General 
Meeting,  held  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  6  Market  Street,  Kimberley,  on 
October  26,  1904,  at  Twelve  o'clock  noon. 

ACCOUNTS.— The  Directors  submit  herewith  the  audited  Statement  of 
Accounts  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1904.  After  writing  off  the  sum  of  £563  8s.  iod. 
for  depreciation,  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  shows  a  profit  carried  to  the  Balance- 
>heet  of  .£5,054  11s.  7d. ;  but  £2,072  18s.  4d.  of  thi*  amount  was  brought  down  from 
last  year's  accounts  ;  consequently,  the  net  profit  for  the  year  under  review  is 
^2,981  13s.  3d. 

The  gross  revenue  from  the  estate  for  the  year  amounted  to  £9,482  2s.  9d.,  the 
principal  items  being  royalty  on  diamonds,  £6,236  18s.  iod. ;  claim  licences, 
,£1,350  os.  6d.  ;  and  rents,  grazing  licenses,  &c,  £i,So4  13s.  9d. 

On  the  debit  side  of  the  account  it  will  be  found  that  the  genera]  expenditure, 
cost  of  administration,  improvements,  "sic.,  amount  to  the  sum  of  £6,500  9s.  6d., 
which  may  appear  large  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Company  is  as  yet 
in  its  infancy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  expenditute  has  been  incurred  in  the 
development  of  the  estate. 

DIGGERS. — The  number  of  diggers  on  the  estate  at  the  end  of  our  last  financial 
year  was  121  ;  at  the  end  of  the  present  financial  year  there  were  188,  and  at  the 
end  of  September,  1904,  230,  thus  showing  a  steady  increase.  Tnese  diggers  em- 
ploy, in  the  aggregate,  about  1,500  boys. 

STOCK. — During  the  year  the  Company  purchased  33  head  of  breeding  cattle 
and  200  Angora  goats,  as  a  preliminary  to  farming  operations.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  stock  since  they  were  purchased,  and,  as  the  estate  is 
admirably  adapted  to  stock  farming,  the  Directors  have  no  doubt  that  this  branch 
of  the  Company's  operations  will  be  a  profitable  one. 

IRRIGATION. — With  a  view  to  opening  up  the  dry  portions  of  the  estate, 
several  wells  have  been  and  are  being  sunk,  with  very  good  results.  Recently,  too, 
a  6-inch  hydraulic  ram-pump  has  been  erected  in  the  Vaal  River,  and  is  now  pro- 
ducing a  continuous  2-inch  stream  of  water,  at  no  cost  beyond  the  initial  expense  of 
erection.  The  water  is  being  utilised  for  tobacco-growing,  cereals,  potatoes,  &c., 
and  is  more  than  sufficient  for  our  requirements  in  that  locality. 

The  system  inaugurated  by  the  Company  some  time  ago,  whereby  any  digger, 
continuously  holding  two  claims  on  the  estate,  was  allowed  to  occupy  a  garden 
site  free  and  erect  a  homestead  thereon,  has  proved  a  success,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  a  number  of  small  vegetable-  gardens  are  springing  up  on  the  estate. 

The  General  Manager's  report  deals  with  various  other  matters  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  estate,  the  establishment  of  a  really  good  school,  erection  of 
new  buildings,  irrigation  of  lands,  &c,  &c,  and  shareholders  are  therefore  referred 
to  his  report  for  details. 

The  price  of  diamonds  has  increased,  and  is  still  increasing,  and  the  diggers 
obtain  very  satisfactory  prices  from  the  buyer--. 

Upon  the  departure  from  South  Africa  of  the  Managing  Director  (Mr.  Sidney 
Mendelssohn),  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  local  committee  at  Sydney,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  W.  J.  Bawden,  H.  J.  Oppenheimer,  and  Fred.  Pepper.  Fortnightly 
meetings  of  this  committee  are  held  on  the  estate,  at  which  one  of  the  Kimberley 
directors  is  always  present,  and  the  system  is  working  very  satisfactorily. 

The  Board  desires  to  record  its  appreciation  of  the  loyal  and  efficient  services 
rendered  by  the  local  committee  and  the  officials  of  the  Company. 

Two  of  the  directors  of  the  Company— namely,  Messrs.  Sidney  Mendelssohn  and 
William  Wells— retire  at  this  meeting  by  rotation,  in  terms  of  the  Articles  of 
Association,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  elect  two  Auditors.  The  present  Auditors  are  Messrs. 
Arthur  George  Wood  and  John  Pooley,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  their  re- 
muneration for  the  past  year. 

(Signed)      P.  W.  MALLETT, 

W.  T.  ANDERSON,  1-  Local  Directors, 
G-  S.  RONALDSON, 


GENERAL   MANAGER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  THE  NEW  VAAL  RIVER  DIAMOND 
AND  EXPLORATION  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  second  Annual  Report  of 
developments  on  the  estate,  for  the  period  ended  June  30,  1904. 

ALLUVIAL  DIGGING  OPERATIONS.— I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this 
branch  has  made  regular  and  steady  progress  during  the  year,  as  will  be  seen  from 
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the  tabulated  statement.  At  the  end  of  June,  1903,  we  had  121  white  diggers,  em- 
ploying native  labour,  on  the  estate  ;  at  the  end  of  June,  1904,  we  had  1S8  white 
diggers  :  while  at  the  present  time  the  total  number  of  diggers  on  the  estate  is  230. 
With  the  increased  number  of  diggers  we  not  only  supplement  our  monthly  returns, 
but  by  this  means  new  areas  are  discovered,  which  always  attract  an  increased 
population.  The  native  labour  supply  on  the  estate  has  been  good  and  regular.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  we  do  not  issue  licenses  to  natives. 

VALUATION  OF  DIAMONDS.— The  system  of  the  Company  with  regard  to 
the  valuation  of  the  diamonds  found  by  the  diggers  is  being  satisfactorily  carried 
out,  and  the  General  Rules  and  Regulations  are  working  smoothly. 

THE  TOWNSHIP— NEW  BUILDINGS.— In  addition  to  various  small 
buildings,  one  very  large  general  store  has  been  erected  in  brick.  We  have  also 
purchased  two  detached  cottages  and  additional  stables,  while  other  business  build- 
ings have  been  enlarged. 

SCHOOL.— Our  school  was  opened  on  October  9,  1903,  as  a  class  A.III.  School, 
we  being  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  really  competent  teacher.  The 
•school  is  provided  with  a  good  piano,  while  a  summer  house  and  swing  have  been 
-erected.  In  fact,  everything  has  been  done  to  make  the  school  as  attractive  and 
useful  as  possible.  We  have  34  scholars  on  the  books,  who  are  quite  happy  and 
making  good  progress  in  their  work.  The  school  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  a  good 
elementary  education. 

PUMPING  PLANT.— During  the  year  one  6-in.  hydraulic  ram-pump  has  been 
erected  in  the  Vaal  River,  near  the  Homestead  Lands,  where  we  have  a  natural 
waterfall  of  7  ft.  6  in.  This  pump  is  driven  entirely  by  water,  and  can  supply  more 
water  than  is  necessary  for  our  requirements  for  irrigating  the  Homestead  Lands. 
It  has  also  been  necessary  to  increase  our  water  service  for  the  supply  of  the  town- 
ship. 

FARM  LANDS. — We  have  at  present  15  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  at  the 
Homestead,  5  acres  at  the  Pumping  Station,  and  6  acres  in  the  Township,  where 
1,700  vines  and  Coo  assorted  fruit  trees  have  been  planted.  All  the  lands  under 
irrigation  have  been  fenced  in,  while  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  on 
water  piping.    Two  crops  each  year  are  reaped  from  these  lands. 

GARDEN  LOTS. — Diggers  are  in  possession  of  garden  lots,  free  of  charge, 
together  with  building  sites.  This  allotment  of  garden  sites  has  done  much 
towards  establishing  the  diggers  in  comfort  on  the  estate,  and  has  also  been  the 
means  of  producing  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  vegetables. 

PUMPING  PLANT. — The  pumping  plant  has  been  working  during  the  year, 
and  has  always  given  complete  satisfaction. 

WELL  SINKING. — Three  new  wells  have  been  sunk,  in  order  to  open  up 
grazing  ground  for  both  large  and  small  stock,  and  our  revenue  from  this  source 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  year. 

LIVE  STOCK.  — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  live  stock  used  in  working  the 
estate,  we  have  this  year  purchased  a  number  of  cattle  and  Angora  goats  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  This  branch  promises  to  become  a 'big  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Company. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  have  to  report  the  general  advance  and  progress  of  the 
estate,  and  that  I  have  always  had  the  willing  and  active  support  of  all  the  officials 
and  workmen  of  the  Company. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  BAWDEN,  General  Manager. 


BALANCE-SHEET,  June  30,  1904. 

Dr. 
To  Capital — 
Authorised. 

149,988  Ordinary  Shares  at  .£1  ..  ..   

12  Founders'  Shares  at  £i         . .       . .       . .       . . 


£      s.  d. 

149,988   o  o 


150,000  .£150,000  o  o 
Issued. 

124,988  Ordinary  Shares  at  £t   ,£124,988    o  o 

12  Founders'  Shares  at  £1  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..           12   o  o 

125,000  £125,000   o  o 

Royalty  Suspense        . .       . .  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .         264  13  3 

Profit  and  Loss    ..       ..       ,.  ..       ..               ..               5,054  11  7 


£'3°>; 


Cr. 

By  Property  Account — 

Morgen.  Roods. 

Farms  "  Than  "  12,341  494 

"Mozib"  31829  448 

"Droogveldt"  7,531  183 

Purchased  in  terms  of  agreement  dated  14th  January,  1902, 

including  cost  of  transfer  to  the  Company       ..        ..  ..  106,676 

Estate  Improvements     ..        ..       ..       ..        ..        ..  ,. 

Buildings,  Machinery,  and  Plant  — 

Buildings  ,   3,100  o  o 

Plant  and  Machinery  ..        ..        ..       ..       ..      333  o  o 

Waterworks  Plant       ..        ..       ..        ..       ..   1,342  13  4 

Acetylene  Plant  jgr  5  8 

Prospecting  Plant       ..        ..       ..       ..       ..       68  15  o 

Irrigation  Plant..       ..       ..       ..       ..        ..      184  12  o 

  5i32o 

LiveStock..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  1,373 

Vehicles  and  Harness     ..        ..       ..       ..        ..                ..  299 

Office  and  General  Furniture    ..       ..       ..        ..       ..       ..  462 

Stores  on  Hand    . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . . 

Sundry  Debtors    ..       ..       ..       . .       ..                        ..  443 

Investment  (£7,000  Cons-ils  at  88/J   6,184 

Diamonds  on  Hand,  497 J  carats        ..        ..        ..       ..       ..  2,122 

Preliminary  Expenses     ..       ..       ..        ..       ..       ..       ..  2,450 


s.  d. 


5  16  4 


£  s.  d. 

Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  Hand — 

London  Office— Cash   262  5  5 

London  Office— Deposit    1,300  o  o 

Petty  Cash  — Sydney   5  1  10 

Gash -Sydney    ..       .<                                ..  056 

Cash — H.  J.  Oppenheimer    ..       ..        ..       ..  250  o  o 

Bank  of  Africa — Diamond  Account. .        ..        ..  697  5  8 

Bank  of  Africa — Kimberley   ..        ..        ..        ..  552 

Bank  of  Africa— Fixed  Deposit    1,000  o  o 

Less-Petty  Cash,  3  7 

Kimberley..  _  £0  12  g 

Bank  of  Africa  General  Ac- 
count at  Sydney      ..       ..    89   8  8 

  9>  1  5 


£  s.  d. 


£'30i3i9    5  o 

HENRY  A.  CARSE,  Secretary. 

P.  W.  MALLETT,  Chairman. 
We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  and  compared  the  Books  and  Vouchers 
of  the  Company,  and  that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  and  correct  abstract  there- 
from. 

J.  POOLEY,  Incorp.  Accountant,  )  .  ,-. 
ARTHUR  G.  WOOD,  \  Aud"°rS- 

Kimberley,  October  26,  1904. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ending- 
30th  June,  1904. 

£>r.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
To  Expenses — 

Salaries  and  Audit  Fees  . .       ..       ..       ..       ..  2,027  11  4 

General  Expenses..        ..       ..        ..       ..        ..  763  17  7 

•Stable  Expenses   ..        ..        ..                 ..       ..  412  17  n 

Printing,  Stationery,  and  Advertising          ..       ..  68  17  9 

Rates  and  Taxes  ..        ..       ..        ..       ..       ..  127    8  8 

Cables,  Telegrams,  and  Postages    51  10  4 

Travelling  Expenses    436   5  o 

Prospecting   176  18  4 

Legal  Expenses   89   4  8 

Maintenance,  Vehicles,  and  Harness   55  19  r 

Stores    81    8  n 

Insurance  on  Diamonds  . .        ..       ..        ..        ..  15    8  4 

Boats, _  Revenue  and  Expenditure      ..        ..        ..  10  13  9 

Donations  . .       . .       , .       . .       . .       . .       . .  20    8  6 

 4,338  ro  2 

Irrigation  Scheme . .        ..       ..       ..       ..        ..  ..          24    1  4 

Acetylene  Plant  Revenue  and  Expenditure   6  17  6 

London  Office  Expenses..                ..       ..       ..  ..       .,        266  12  5 

Waterworks,  Revenue  and  Expenditure    ..       ..       ..  ..       ..         224  14  8 

Directors'  Fees   £870  15  7 

Local  Committee  Fees..       ..        ..       ..  186  18  o 

 — ~ '      ri057  13  7 

Stock  Expenses . .                 ..       ..        ..       ..  ..                     18  no 

Written  off  for  Depreciation  — 

Preliminary  Expenses,  10  per  cent.        ..       ..        ..  £272    5  6 

Acetylene  Plant,  10  per  cent.        . .       . .       . .       . .  3273 

Waterworks  Plant,  10  per  cent.    ..       ..        ..       ..  149    3  7 

Plant  and  Machinery,  10  per  cent.         ..        ..        ..  37    o  o 

Vehicles  and  Harness,  10  per  cent.         ..        ..        ..  3.    6  7 

Prospecting  Plant  and  Tools        ..       ..        ..  ^9    5  n 

 ■        563    8  10 

Balance  Carried  to  Balance-sheet   5,054  ir  7 

£",555    1  1 

Cr.  £   s.  d. 

By  Balance  June  30,  1903      ..    ..        ..      2,072  18  4 

Royalty  on  Diamonds     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..      6,236  18  10 

Claim  Licenses      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  ..      1,350    o  6 

Rents,  Grazing  Licenses,  and  Sundry  Revenue     ..  ..       ..      1,804  '3  9 

Interest  and  Commission. .       ..       ..  ..                  90   9  8 

£".535    1  1 


Kimberley,  October  26,  1904. 


J.  POOLEY,  1 
ARTHUR  G.  WOOD,  I 


Auditors. 


NEW  VAAL  RIVER  DIAMOND  AND  EXPLORATION 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

PARTICULARS  OF  EACH  MONTHLY  OUTPUT  OF  DIAMONDS  from 
July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904,  showing  the  amount  taken  over  by  the  Company. 

Month.  Total  Output.  Taken  over  by  Company. 

1903.  Carats.  £     s.  d.  Carats.  £     s.  d. 

July    1,323  4,829  12  6  496^  r,79o    -  6 

August   1.050!  3,859  17  6  542i  2,234  10  0 

September    i.i4if  3,821  17  6  42Ii  i.4°i  17  6 

October    1,396!  5,158  12  6  589  2,042  12  6 

November    I.307i  5.HI    °  o  564!  2,277    2  6 

December    2,406  11,584  10  o  597i  2,402    o  o 

1904. 

January                     964  3,612  10  o  529!  2,098  12  6 

February   1,086  3,861    o  o  471  1.735    2  6 

March    1,0521  3,533    3  °  543  i>°53    7  6 

April   1,2705;  4,834  17  6  522^  2,152  jo  o 

May   1.045!  3,728    2  6  41S  1.755  10  o 

June   i,i24i  4,010  15  o  4975;  2,023  10  0 

Totals   I5|i66j  £57.945  18    o  6,193!  £23,566  17  6 

Total  production  for  period  ending  June  30,  1903  (eleven  months),  ,£35,157  ns.  6d. 

Total  production  for  year  (twelve  months)  ending  June  30,  1904,  £57,945  18s. 

The  production  of  diamonds  for  1003-1904,  valued  at  £37,945  18s.,  have  realised 
the  sum  of  ,£62,369  8s.  4d.,  the  Royalty  on  the  same  amounting  to  ,£6,236  18s.  lod 
according  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

The  production  of  diamonds  from  July  1  to  November  30,  1904,  amounts  t 
£26,613  I2S.  6d. 
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THE  OCEANA  CONSOLIDATED 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS, 

To  be  presented  at  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  SHARE- 
HOLDERS, to  be  held  on  the  20th  December,  1904. 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  Balance-Sheet  and  Profit  and 
Loss  Account,  made  up  to  the  30th  June,  1904,  showing  a  profit  of  .£5,243  is.  lid., 
w  hich,  together  with  the  balance  of  £103,157  10s.  1  id.  brought  forward  from  last 
year,  makes  a  total  credit  balance  of  .£108,400  12s.  iod.  The  depression  which 
existed  at  this  time  last  year,  and  continued  more  or  less  during  the  w  hole  of  the 
welve  months  under  review,  and  the  consequent  depreciation  in  the  value  of  many 
of  the  Assets  of  the  Company,  precluded  the  Directors  from  distributing  a  dividend 
as  it  had  been  their  hope  and  their  wish  to  do.  With  the  recent  improvement, 
both  here  and  in  South  Africa,  and  the  important  recovery  in  the  market  value  of 
the  Company'.-  principal  assets,  which  at  present  show  a  substantial  appreciation, 
they  propose  the  payment  of  an  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  free  of  Income-Tax. 

The  improvement  which  has  already  made  itself  apparent  in  the  Mining  industry 
of  the  Rand  since  the  successful  introduction  of  Chinese  Coolie  Labour,  bids  fair  to 
continue  and  to  restore  the  production  of  gold  to  the  high  level  at  which  it  stood 
before  the  war,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  an  ap- 
preciation in  the  price  of  the  land  and  other  territorial  interests  of  the  Oceana  Com- 
pany, which  have  throughout  been  gaining  in  intrinsic  value. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  financial  year  Mr.  Pasteur  and  Mr.  Ochs  visited 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  and  iiispected  the  chief  centres  of  interest  of  the  New 
Egyptian  Company  there.  Subsequently  Mr.  Ochs  went  over  the  Mocambique 
territory  and  the  Transvaal,  and  was  able  in  various  ways  to  advance  and  extend 
the  business  of  the  Oceana  Company  in  those  countries. 

LAND  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. — Your  Directors  have  taken  in  hand  the 
development  of  the  Company's  Farms,  and  a  special  Department  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  in  the  Johannesburg  Office,  under  Mr.  H.  A.  Baily,  a  distinguished 
agricu  lturist.  for  many  years  in  the  employment  of  the  Indian  Government.  The 
amount  of  work  required,  which  is  considerable,  can  now  be  carried  out  with  effi- 
ciency. Gradual  and  judicious  expenditure  is  necessary  to  insure  that  full  justice 
is  done  to  the  capabilities  of  our  various  properties.  The  annexed  Reports  by  Mr, 
Baily  will  indicate  to  the  shareholders  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  certain 
of  our  Farms. 

LONDON  AND  SOUTH  AFRICAN  AGENCY.— NEW  SOUTH  RAND.— 
The  Managers,  Messrs.  William  McCallum  and  David  R.  Wardrop,  assisted  by 
the  engineering  staff,  continue  the  exploration  and  development  of  the  interests 
acquired  by  the  London  and  South  African  Agency,  particularly  in  the  districts 
round  Johannesburg,  where  the  Rand  gold  formation  extends.  The  most  important 
of  these  works  is  being  carried  on  upon  a  continuous  line  of  seven  Farms  lying 
West  of  and  between  Heidelberg  and  Johannesburg,  along  the  Northern  slopes  of  the 
Zuikerbosch  Rand  Hills.  The  New  South  Rand  Company,  which  has  been  formed 
with  a  capital  of  ,£125,000,  holds  options  over  these  Farms.  A  bore-hole  has  been 
started  on  the  Farm  Rietfontein  to  verify  the  opinion  of  the  Mining  Engineers  that 
the  Rand  formation  can  be  found  at  a  workable  depth.  Should  success  result,  the 
Company  would  have  the  right  to  locate  about  4,000  claims  situated  to  the  south  Of 
the  central  and  richest  portion  of  the  Rand.  The  Oceana  Development  Company 
in  which  our  Company  holds  a  large  interest,  is  the  owner  of  two  of  the  Farms 
under  option,  and — with  the  New  African  Company,  the  Welgedacht  Exploration 
Company  and  others— participates  in  the  enterprise.  Particulars  and  Reports  are 
attached. 

WELGEDACHT  EXPLORATION  COMPANY.— Since  the  date  of  our  last 
Report  a  fifth  borehole  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  2,798  feet.  The  reef  in  this 
portion  of  the  property  was  thereby  well  defined,  but  owing  to  recent  developments 
in  the  neighbourhood  the  engineers  of  the  Company  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  th  e  reef  in  its  eastward  course  circles  round  the  Company's  property  to  the 
south  and  dips  towards  the  west.  They  therefore  advised  that  the  Company  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Mining  Department  to  exchange  the  present 
mining  area  for  another  of  equal  dimensions  situated  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
farm.  Permission  has  now  been  granted  to  make  this  exchange,  at  the  option  of 
the  Company,  and  further  boring  operations  on  this  portion  of  the  farm  have  been 
started  for  the  purpose  of  demarcating  the  reef  preparatory  to  the  sinking  cf  the 
Shaft.  If  the  borehole  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  engineers,  a  large  saving  may  be 
expected  in  the  cost  of  the  Main  Shaft,  as  the  reef  should  be  found  at  a  shallower 
depth.  An  important  discovery  of  coal  has  just  been  made  on  tne  property.  The 
Company  has  recently  increased  its  issued  capital  by  0,500  shares,  under  guarantee, 
at  £6  10s.  per  share,  thus  providing  (with  the  cash  in  hand)  for  the  cost  ot  the  Main 
Shaft. 

VAN  RYN. — This  property  is  now  in  working  order.  The  two  80-Stamp  Mills 
are  equipped  with  machinery  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  type,  and  the  Mines 
are  being  opened  up  satisfactorily.  The  ore  developed  amounts  to  385,000  tons, 
and  monthly  profits  of  not  less  than  ,£15,000  should  be  earned.  The  Board  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  Van  Ryn  Company  will  enter  the  list  of  dividend-paying 
concerns  in  1905. 

BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA  COTTON. -The  results  obtained  from 
the  experimental  planting  of  Egyptian  Cotton  Seed,  to  which  reference  was  made 
at  the  last  meeting,  have  proved  satisfactory,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  undertake 
the  cultivation  upon  a  large  scale.  With  this  object  in  view  24,000  acres  of  land, 
adjoining  that  already  held  by  the  Company,  at  Chiromo,  have  been  acquired  upon 
lease  from  the  Government,  with  the  option  of  purchase,  bringing  the  total  area 
available  up  to  30,000  acres.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  year  about  4,000  acres  will 
be  brought  under  cultivation,  which  will  be  sown  entirely  with  seed  obtained  from 
the  last  Egyptian  crop.  A  consignment  of  the  Company's  Cotton  was  sold  in 
Liverpool  recently  as  high  as  7^d.  per  lb.  Complete  Pressing  and  Ginning  Plant 
has  already  been  shipped,  and  will  be  erected  in  time  to  deal  with  the  1905  crop. 

WEST  AFRICA. — We  are  again  able  to  report  good  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  properties  held  by  the  Companies  in  which  we  are  interested.  In  order 
to  instal  the  permanent  pumping  gear  work  on  the  Taquah  property  has  been  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  sinking  of  the  permanent  Main  Shaft,  which  has  now  reached 
a  depth  of  740  feet.  Cross-cuts  have  been  made  to  the  Keef  at  480  feet  and  600  feet. 
In  these  drives  have  been  commenced,  and  have  reached  a  distance  of  10  feet  in 
each  direction,  where  the  average  width  of  the  reef  is  4  feet  and  the  assay  value 
about  50  dwts.  per  ton.  With  such  a  width  of  reef  the  Company  intends  to  imme- 
diately re-erect  a  lo-Stamp  Mill  which  is  now  on  the  property,  as  it  is  anticipated 
that  enough  ore  will  be  taken  out  by  the  development  work  to  keep  it  supplied. 
The  profits  of  this  Mill  should  contribute  appreciably  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
further  development  of  this  Mine. 

The  Abosso  Company  has  sunk  its  Main  Shaft  to  a  depth  of  751  feet  6  inches. 
Five  levels  have  been  opened  up,  disclosing  a  continuous  improvement  in  depth  in 
both  the  width  and  value  of  the  reef.  In  the  lowest  level  the  average  width  of  the 
reef  so  far  opened  up  is  over  23  inches,  and  the  average  assay  value  about  ij  oz.  A 
20-Stamp  Mill,  with  provision  to  increase  up  to  30  Stamps,  and  complete  Cyanide 
Plant,  is  in  course  of  erection.  It  is  anticipated  that  crushing  will  commence  about 
the  end  of  February  next,  by  which  time  the  Manager  estimates  that  he  will  have 
about  30,000  tons  of  ore  developed. 

On  the  Ankobia  River  dredging  operations  have  baen  proceeded  with  during  the 


year  with  satisfactory  results.  Owing,  however,  to  the  abnormal  lowness  of  the 
river  work  has  been  somewhat  intermittent.  Attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
value  of  the  banks  of  the  river  fur  dredging  purposes,  as  in  some  places  indications 
are  reported  of  a  payable  deposit  of  gold. 

KATANGA. — The  opening  up  of  this  vast  region  is  being  carried  on  steadily- 
New  Posts  have  been  established  near  the  South-West  boundary  and  at  Kazembe, 
in  the  centre  of  the  mining  region.  The  development  of  the  Copper  deposits  is 
also  being  prosecuted  actively,  and  the  Engineers  estimate  their  extent  at  from 
iJ  to  2*  millions  of  tons.  Gold,  as  well  as  Platinum  and  Silver,  has  also  been  dis- 
covered in  a  Mine  called  Ruwe,  west  of  the  Lualaba  River,  near  Kazembe.  The 
w  orking  of  the  surrounding  alluvial  deposits  was  undertaken  in  April  last,  and  the 
monthly  washings  have  so  far  produced  2,240  ozs.  of  Gold  up  to  the  end  of  August. 
Important  deposits  of  Tin  have  been  found  in  the  valley  ot  the  Lualaba,  at  a  place 
called  Busanga,  where  operations  will  be  started  shortly.  Profits  have  also  been 
realised  from  the  sale  of  Rubber  by  the  Lomami  Company. 

MOCAMBIQUE  COMPANY.— The  total  African  receipts  of  this  Company  in 
1903,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  commercial  depression,  amounted  to  £152,405, 
against  an  expenditure  of  ,£151,242,  the  ingoings  and  outgoings  in  Africa  being  thus 
practically  balanced.  Progress  has  been  made  in  all  directions  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Territory.  Plantations  of  Cocoanut  Trees  and  Rubber  have  been 
started,  and  experimental  sowings  of  Cotton  from  Egyptian  seed  have  given  highly 
favourable  results,  showing  that  the  staple  can  be  grown  with  every  prospect  of  re- 
munerative prices  through  vast  tracts  of  land  near  Beira  and  along  the  railway  and 
rivers.  Cotton  plantations  on  a  practical  scale  have  now  been  started.  As  soon  as 
an  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  between  the  Beira  and  Mashonaland  Railway  and 
the  Mocambique  Company,  the  present  almost  prohibitory  rates  on  the  Portuguese 
portions  of  the  line,  as  well  as  the  general  through  rates  of  the  railway'  to  Rhodesia, 
should  undergo  a  material  reduction.  The  present  high  rates  of  the  Rhodesia  Rail- 
way system  have  been  hitherto  as  detrimental  to  the  territory  of  the  Chartered 
Company  as  to  that  of  the  Mocambique  Company.  Boring  operations  are  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  Company  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beira,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  confirm  the  opinion  of  geologists  as  to  the  existence  of  Coal  and  Petroleum. 

EGYPT.— The  interests  acquired  in  the  New  Egyptian  Company,  to  which 
attention  was  drawn  in  the  last  Report,  have  been  further  increased,  after  the  visit 
of  the  Directors  already  alluded  to.  The  Company  now  holds  4,785  feddans  of 
land,  purchased  from  the  Daira  Sanieh  Company,  and  4,534  feddans  are  in  process 
of  reclamation  on  the  Nile,  giving  a  total  of  9,319  feddans.  The  Menzaleh  Canal 
and  Navigation  Company,  in  which  the  Company  is  largely  interested,  is  pushing 
on  the  dredging  work  in  Lake  Menzaleh,  preparatory  to  starting  a  steamboat  service 
with  Port  Said.  The  boat  service  on  the  Nile,  South  of  Khartoum,  continues  to 
show  a  steady  improvement  in  the  returns.  The  increasing  attention  now  being 
directed  to  land  and  other  business  in  Egypt,  which  has  largely  augmented  the 
value  of  the  Company  s  assets,  justifies  your  Directors  in  looking  for  favourable 
results  from  this  investment.    The  last  Report  is  enclosed. 

ABYSSINIA.— The  negotiations  which  have  been  going  on  for  some  time  be- 
tween the  parties  interested  in  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Railway  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  during  the  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  inteinationalisation  of 
the  Line  and  its  continuation  to  Addis  Abeba  will  be  carried  out  with  the  consent 
of  the  Emperor  Menelik  and  the  French  and  British  Governments.  This  would 
greatly  benefit  all  interests.    The  last  Report  is  annexed. 

GENERAL.— The  Directors  cannot  close  this  Report  without  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Shareholders  to  the  services  rendered  by  their  employes  in  the  various 
spheres  of  interest,  and  especially  by  Messrs.  McCallum  and  Wardrop  and  the 
Engineering  .Staff  in  Johannesburg. 

In  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association,  Messrs.  F.  R.  Bullock,  J.  R. 
Murray,  and  John  Seear  retire  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

Messrs.  Welton,  Jones  S:  Co.,  Auditors  of  the  Company,  retire,  and  offer  them* 
selves  for  re-election. 


13  Austin  Friars,  E.C.,  December  13,  1904. 


H.  PASTEUR,  Chairman. 


BALANCE-SHEET  at  30th  June,  1904. 

Dr.  £       s.  d.       £       s.  d. 

To  Capital — 

Authorised  ...      ...       ..     2,000,000   o  o 

Issued  : 

1,650,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  fully  paid  up    ..       ..       ..     1,650.000   o  o 

„  Shares  Forfeited    165  15  a 

,,  Premiums  Account- 
Balance  forward  from  30th  June,  1903  ..      £151,360    7  5 
Add  Instalment  due  and  received  during 
year  to  this  date  ..       ..       ..       ..         35,963    3  41 


Less  New  Issue  Expenses.. 


191,323  10  9. 
1.253    3  2 


142,718  I  2- 

1,073  I  O 

2,000  O  O 

!3.S29  3  8 


108,400  12  10 


190,070    7  7 

Deduct  Amount  written  off  for  businesses 
abandoned  and  Cost  of  Shares  in  Com- 
panies liquidated  ..        ..        ..        ..         47,352    6  5 

,,  Unclaimed  Dividends. .       ..  .. 

,,  Bills  payable 

,,  Sundry  Creditors  in  London  and  Africa  .. 
,,  Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Credit  Balance,  30th  June,  1903..        ..       £103,157  10  11 

Profit  for  the  year  to  30th  June,  1904,  as 
per  Account  herewith    ..       ..       ..  5,243    1  1.1 

,,  Contingent  Liabilities — 
Uncalled  Capital  on  In- 
vestments     ..        ..    £125,33-  11  6 
Liabilities  under  Agree- 
ments .. 

£1,918,191  13  8 

Cr.  £       s.  d. 

By  Cash  in  London  and  Africa  . .       ..       ..       ..                ..  40,635  10  9 

"  British  Government  Securities  (at  cost)    ..       ..       ..        ..  95.781    3  1 

,,  Loans  on  Stock  Exchange   238,917  17  8 

375,334  it  6 

,,  Loans  to  various  Companies  against  Securities   25,545  17  9 

,,  Sundry  Debtors  in  London  and  Africa   33,233  "  & 

,,  Investments  (at  cost) — 

Railway  Shares  and  Debentures  ..  £107,075  1  9 
Mining  Interests  in  Transvaal  ..        ..  626,317  14  6 

Land  Interests  in  Transvaal,  &c.        . .  20,788   2  4 

West  African    93.335    1  9 

Territorial  and  Development  Interests  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Congo 

Free  State..       ..       .   253,111    3  6 

Egyptian  and  Soudanese  interests       ..  55,-Mo  13  o 

Sundries    182,697  13  11 

  1,338.735  10  9 

,,  Land  in  Transvaal  (1,033,000  acres)  at  cost  _    ..        ..  53>3°2    4  11 

,,  Town  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Sundry  Assets  in  around  Beira, 

at  Cost,  less  depreciation           ■■                 ••       ••       ••  54.260    3  10 

,,  Buildings  and  Sundry  Assets,  less  depreciation           ..       ..  3S.&54    3  1 

,,  Furniture  and  Fittings,  less  depreciation         ..       ..       ..  i.925  I£>  - 

£1,918,191  13  8> 
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RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

FIFTH  DRAWING. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  following  Five  Per  Cent.  Debentures  were 
this  day  drawn  for  payment  at  £103  per  cent,  on  or  after  January  1,  1905, 
from  which  day  interest  thereon  will  cease. 

Debentures  of  £SO. 

4718  4728       4731       4768       4802       4804       4810  4816  4826  4827 

4849  4871       4892       4900       4905       toio       4929  4938  4946  4958 

4960  4964       4965       4974       49?6       4979       4988  5045  5053  5078 

5087  5095       5108       5113       5114       5128       5131  5138  5144  5164 

5167  5181       5187       5201       5215       5230       5235  5240  5261  5269 

5283  5288       5292       5296       5oo3       5335       5341  5355  5360  5361 

5364  537d       5377       5381       5385       5422       5433  5416  5454  5472 

5473  5494       5509       5543       5563       5578       5579  5594  5595  5597 

5640  5641       5645       5655       5o03       5680       5687  5691  5698  5700 

5753  5773       5783       5784       5788       5796       5807  5835  5857  5892 

5896  5928       5964       5983       6007       6C08       6034  6084  6089  6103 

6110  6111       6121       6151       6174       6203       6213  6241  6244 

Debentures  of  £.100. 

1134  1155       1171       1192       1196       1198       1223  1233  1241  1295 

1301  1313       1321       1332       1335       1343       1349  1354  1367  1375 

1383  1398       1430       K46       1460       1461       1487  1506  1523  1529 

1564  1568       1570       1578       1600       1604       1614  1620  1641  1655 

167C  1682       1687       1694       1703       1707       1718  1724  1736  1745 

1747  1754       1778       1781       1798       1813       1826  1835  1848  1853 

1870  1874       1879       1884       1898      1903       1908  1913  1933  1939 

1964  1993       1996       2000       2009       2016       2027  2048  2072  2074 

2076  2080       2100       2119       2125       2126       2156  2157  2164  2188 

2190  2195       2196       2217       2220       2^27       2240  2249  2254  2287 

H291  2296       2343       2356       2359       2364       2379  2382  2399  2400 

2423  2434       2436       2447       2451       2454       2456  2533  2535  2545 

2557  2564       2573       2577       2590       2592       2594  2600  2630  2634 

2658  2680       2704       2716       2717       2720       2740  2745  2765  2772 

2784  2788       2792       2794       28C5       2817       2820  2838  2861  2865 

2871  2880       2890       2904       2wjo       2918       2921  2935  2961  I 

2980  2984       3006       3019       3070       3078       3079  3090  3094  3121 

3128  3129       3132       5154       3100       3161       3167  3180  3247  3300 

3307  3313       3318       3330       3342       3356       3377  3388  3402  3403 

3408  3412       3442       3461       3467       3473       3482  3485  3498  3515 

3520  3525       3539       3552       3563       3564       3566  3576  3581  3583 

3588  3614       3634       3636       3645       3649       3672  3680  3681  3698 

3704  3723       3755       3769       3798       3807       3826  3849  3869  3881 

3890  3896       3899       JoU2       3911       3930       3936  5941  3944  3957 

3973  3979       3983       4014       4016       4033       4038  4049  4069  4086 

4088  4097       4113       4116       4162       4163       4165  4180  4197  4200 

4220  4246       4253       4281       4294       4332       4345  4349  4355  4o95 

4417  4420       4424       4439       4452       4454       4509  4529  4555  4565 

4568  4576       4599       4602       4615       4620       4626  4637  4676 
Debentures  of  £.500. 

32  44          53          61          65          76        108  109  120  122 

135  142        152        153        154        163        171  177  186  198 

207  256        267        272        277        279        287  293  312  352 

371  389        406        407        437        460        462  467  477  510 

511  542        546        559        587        591        625  638  640  643 

647  648         658         670         675         678         688  695  704  705 

709  738        743        763        769        773        783  803  810  823 

850  859        863        866        878        889        899  919  923  924 

928  932        946       1001       1013       1014       1017  1019  1029  1039 

1049  1053       1064       loo8       1074       1077  1112 
Recapitulation. 

119  Debentures  of    £50  each  ...     £5,950,  with  Premium    £6.128  10s. 

289  Debentures  of  £100  each  ...    £28,900,  with  Premium  £29,767  0s. 

97  Debentures  of  £500  each  ...    £48,500,  with  Premium  £49,955  0s. 


505  £83,350  £85,850  10s. 

The  above  Debentures  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination,  and 
may  be  presented  at  the  London  Office  between  the  hours  of  11  and  2  any 
day  (Saturdays  excepted),  on  and  after  Friday,  the  23rd  December,  1904. 
Listing-  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

1,  London  Wail  Buildings,  E.C. 
6th  December,  1904.  By  Order, 

A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

RAND   MINES,  LIMITED. 

Five  per  cent.  Debentures. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  interest  due  on  the  ist  January, 
1905.  will  be  paid  against  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  16. 

In  London  :— At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 
In  Johannesburg  :— At  the  Offiices  of  the  Company,  the  Corner  House. 
Coupon  to  he  left  Four  clear  days  for  examination,  and  to  be  presented  at  the 
London  Office  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted)  on  or  after  Fiiday,  the  23rd  December, 
3904,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Two. 
Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

GLEN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  Directors'  Quarterly  Report  to  31st  Oct.,  1904. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

DR.  Cost.  Cost  per  ton 

milled. 

£    s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses   33,245  i?    2  o  17  3*893 

Milling  Expenses  ..       ..       ..        ..      0,226   61  03  2*934 

Cyaniding  Expenses  5,136    55  02  S*ii8 

General  Expenses   2,8fc>7    9  10  01  6*056 

Head  Office  Expenses   1,808  14    6  00  11*310 

49.304   9°  1    5  8*313 

Working  Profit   ..       ..    22,805  10   0  on  io'6o8 

^•gggg  T9    o  £1  17    6  922 

Cr.  Va,  Value  per  ton 

muled. 

By  Gold  Account    .£72,109  19   o  £x  17  6*922 

Dr.  "' 

To  Interest       ..       ..       -   3  10  5 

Net  Profit  ..       ..   .£22,801  19  7 

£22,805  10  0 

Cr.  "" 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down   ,£22,805  10  ° 

^22,805  10  o 

Note. — The  10  per -cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
on  the  profits  for  the  quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  £1,871  19s.  nd. 

The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  ^11,544  17s.  nd. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  list  of  Dividend  Warrants  and  Bearer  Share 
Warrant  Coupons,  which  had  not  been  presented  for  payment  on  31st  July,  1904  : — 
Dividend  No.  1. — Declared,  nth  July,  1899. 
Dividend  Warrants — 

No.  B  446.    Peacock,  H.  St.  G  £0   3  10 

No.  C  201.    Cauquil,  Veuve  S.        ..        ..        ..  200 

Bearer  Share  Warrant  Coupons  (No.  1) — 
Coupons  of  25  Shares. — Nos.  0394,  039;,  0580. 


LANGLAAGTE   DEEP,  LIMITED. 

From  the  Directors'  Quarterly  Report  to 
31st  October,  1904. 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  from  all  sources   *  8,853*168  o*s- 

Total  Yield  in  Fine  Gold  per  ton  on  tonnage  milled  basis   ..        ..        6*365  dwts. 

WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

DR.  Cost.  Cost  per  ton 

milled. 

£      s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses   4*,33«    2   0  01311*470 

Milling  Expenses   51684   610  01  11*032 

Cyaniding  Expenses  5.7*5  12    5  01  «**59 

General  Expenses   3.°°4  '°    2  01  °-,74 

Head  Office  Expenses   1,6561811  o   o  6*713 

37,392  10   4  o  19  4*550 

Working  Profit  21,870  19   9  07  4*619 

.£79,263  10    1  £16  9*170 


Cr                                                                   ,  Value  per  ton 

^  -                                                              Value-  milled. 

By  Gold  Account                                         ^79,263  10   1  £t   6  9*170 

Dr. 

To  Interest    3  557  13  6 

Net  Profit     £18,313   6  3 

Cr.  ~" 

By  Balance  Working  Profit  brought  down   ,£21,870  19  g 


Note. — The  10  per  cent.  Tax  on  Profits  due  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
on  the  profits  for  the  Quarter  is  estimated  to  amount  to  .£1,692  8s.  8d. 
The  Capital  Expenditure  for  the  quarter  has  amounted  to  .£1,947  os.  nd. 

The  following  Notices  have  been  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Moir  :— 

ROSE    DEEP,  LIMITED. 

Declaration  of  Dividend  No.  7. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  an  Interim  Dividend  of  15  per  cent. 
(3s.  per  share)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board  for  the  half-year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1904. 

This  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  December  31,  1904,  and  to  holders  of  Coupon 
No.  7  attached  to  Share  Wa^  -ants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  January  1  to  January  7,  1905,  both  days 
inclusive. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  Shareholders  from  the 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  and  to  European  Shareholders  from  the  London  Office, 
No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C,  on  or  about  February  4,  1905. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment 
of  the  Dividend  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  7  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  at  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Mines  d'Or  et  de  l  Afrique  du  Sud,  20  Rue 
Taitbout,  Paris. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination,  and  will  be  payable  at  any 
time  on  or  after  February  4,  1905. 

Coupons  and  Dividend  Warrants  paid  by  the  London  Office  to  Shareholders  resi- 
dent in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to  deduction  of  the  English  Income-, 
tax. 

Coupons  and  Dividend  Warrants  paid  by  the  London  Office  to  Shareholders  resi- 
dent in  France,  and  Coupons  paid  by  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Mines  d'Oretde 
l'Afrique  du  Sud,  Paris,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  on  account  of  French 
Transfer  Duty  and  French  Income-tax. 


CROWN   DEEP,  LIMITED. 

Declaration  of  Dividend  No.  7. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  an  Interim  Dividend  of  30  per  cent.  (6s. 
per  share)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
lao4-. 

This  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Company  ar  the  close  of  business  on  December  31,  1904,  and  to  holders  of  Coupon 
No.  7  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  January  1  to  January  7,  1905,  both  days 
inclusive. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  Shareholders  from  the 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  and  to  European  Shareholders  from  the  London  Office, 
No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C,  on  or  about  February  4,  1905. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment 
of  the  Dividend  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  7  at  the  London  Office  of  the 
Company. 

Coupons  must  be  left  fouj  clear  days  for  examination,  and  will  be  payable  at  any 
time  on  or  after  February  4,  1905. 


ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  LTD. 

Declaration  of  Dividend  No.  25. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  an  Interim  Dividend  of  8  per  cent.  (Ss. 
per  £5  share)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
I9°4-.      .  .  .  .  ' 

This  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  December  31,  1904,  and  to  holders  of  Coupon 
No.  20  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  January  1  to  January  7,  1905,  both  days 
inclusive. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  Shareholders  from  the 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  and  to  European  Shareholders  from  the  London 
Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C,  on  or  about  February  4,  1905. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  pay- 
ment of  the  Dividend  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  20  at  the  London  Office  of 
the  Company. 

_  Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination,  and  will  be  payable  at  any 
time  on  or  after  February  4,  1905. 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

Declaration  of  Dividend  No.  12. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  an  Interim  Dividend  of  35  per  cent, 
(7s.  per  share)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board  for  the  year  ending  31st  of  December, 
1904- 

This  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Company  at  the  close  ot  business  on  31st  of  December,  19C4,  and  to  holders  of 
Coupon  No.  12  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  ist  to  7th  of  January,  1905,  both  days 
inclusive. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  Shareholders  from 
the  Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  ana  to  European  Shareholders  from  the  London 
Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C,  on  or  about  the  4th  of  February,  1905. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment 
of  the  Dividend  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  12  either  at  the  Head  Office  of  the 
Company,  Johannesburg,  or  at  the  London  Office. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination,  and  will  be  payable 
any  time  on  or  after  the  4th  of  February,  1905. 
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A  Shilling  Magazine  for  Sixpence. 


TBI  IE 


PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE 


The  "Pall  Mall  Magazine  "  was  the  first  British  magazine  to  remove  the  long- 
standing reproach  that  this  country  possessed  no  illustrated  monthly  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  brilliant  productions  of  America.  This  the  "  Pall  Mall  "  effectually 
did,  and,  achieving  an  instantaneous  and  unparalleled  success,  it  has,  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  built  up  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  literature  and 
the  beauty  of  its  illustrations.  Always,  by  common  consent,  the  finest  of  the  maga- 
zines, it  needed  but  one  thing  to  make  it  the  most  popular — the  quality  of  cheapness. 
This  additional  attraction  it  now  has,  for  the  price — hitherto  one  shilling — is  reduced 
to  sixpence,  without  any  lowering  of  quality  or  style.  The  "  Pall  Mall"  is  actually 
a  shilling  magazine  for  sixpence. 


H.  G.  WELLS. 

The  opening  chapters  of  a 
remarkable  Serial  Story, 
in  a  new  vein,  entitled 
"Kipps."  Mr.  Wells  has 
earned  fame  by  his  imagi- 
native flights  into  other 
worlds  than  ours.  In 
"  Kipps  "  he  has  left  the 
moon,  and  come  down  to 
earth,  and  to  ordinary 
middle-class  folk  of  our 
own  times.  Finely  illus- 
trated by  L.  Raven 
Hill. 


JOSEPH  CONRAD. 

This  favourite  writer  of 
sea  stories  tells  of  his  per- 
sonal experiences  as  a 
sailor.  His  contribution 
will  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  for  it  deals  in  a 
vivid  way  with  the  hazards 
of  a  sailor's  life  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  storm  and 
sunshine.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated by  D.  B.  Waters. 
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"  KIPPS."     By  H.  G.  WELLS 
•A  THIEF  IN  THE  NIGHT."    By  E.  W.  HORNUNG 


PRICE  SIXPENCE 


Put>ll»h«d   Monlhlr  o!   NEWTON    STREET.    HOLBORN  W.C. 


E.  W.  HORNUNG. 

Under  the  title  of  "  A 
Thief  in  the  Night,"  Mr. 
Hornung  commences  a 
new  series  of  his  fascinat- 
ing Burglar  Stories.  The 
exciting  adventures  of 
Raffles,  Cricketer  and 
Cracksman,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  popular 
features  of  the  Pall 
Mali.  Magazine.  Splen- 
didly illustrated  by  Cyrus 
Cuneo. 


JOBNBURNS,  M.P. 

A  timely  and  interesting 
article  by  this  well-known 
public  man  dealing  with 
the  sweeping  changes  now 
being  made  in  the  street 
geography  and  architec- 
ture of  London.  Seven 
magnificent  drawings  by 
Heuley  Kitton  greats- 
add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  this  contribution. 


22  STORIES  AND  ARTICLES 

83  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Including:  14  Full-page  Drawings  and 

fl  Magnificent  pbotogramire  frontispiece- 
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MAC  MIL  LAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

MEMORIALS  OF  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES. 

By  G.  B.-J.    With  41  Photogravures  and  other  Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  Printed  on  Hand-made  Paper.    30s.  net. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  in  the  Academy. — "A  beautiful  book.  Admirably  written  and  compiled  with  skill,  it  presents  without  affectation  a  perfect  picture  of  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  personalities  of  his  time,  a  personality  of  equal  charm  and  nobility  ;  so  we  lay  it  down  with  genuine  gratitude  to  the  lady  who  has  contributed  so 
ably  and  exquisitely  painted  a  portrait  to  the  gallery  of  modern  biography." 

MAURICE    HEWLETT'S    NEW  BOOK. 

THE  ROAD  IN  TUSCANY:  a  Commentary. 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT.     With  30  Photogravure  Plates  after  Drawings  by  JOSEPH- PENNELL,  and  over  200  Illustrations  in  the 

lext  byjthe  same  Artist.    In  2  vols,  extra  crown  8vo.|2is.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph.  —  "  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  has  produced,  at  last,  the  perfect  guide-book  for  which  many  intelligent  travellers  hive  long  been  waiting,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  his  two  graceful  little  volumes  on  Tuscany  are  full  of  entertaining  and  original  reading  is  sufficient  proof  that  a  real  contribution  ha^  been  made  to  a  domain  of 
literature  that  has  more  often  attempted  and  more  rarely  achieved  than  any  other  One  can  wish  no  more  pleasant  companions  to  a  traveller  in  Tuscany." 

STEPHEN    PHILLIPS  S    NEW  BOOK. 

THE  SIN  OF  DAVID:  a  Poetical  Drama. 

By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.    Crown  [8 vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
|NEW  AND  I  REVISED  EDITION. 

GROVE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND,  M.A.  In  5  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  A-E,  21s.  net. 
Twenty-five  years  having  passed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this  standard  Dictionary,  the  Publishers  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  for  bringing  it  thoroughly  up  to  date.  New  Composers,  Artists,  and  Subjects  had  to  be  taken  into  account ;  omissions  and  errors  to  be  made 
good ;  and  the  whole  work  to  be  reconsidered  both  as  to  plan  and  execution.  The  revision  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Fuller  Mailland,  who  had  already 
edited  the  Appendix  to  the  original  Dictionary  under  Sir  George  Grove's  supervision.  The  New  Edition  will  extend  to  five  volumes,  of  which  the 
first  is  now  ready,  while  the  remainder  will  be  issued  at  intervals  of  a  year,  so  that  the  publication  will  be  complete  by  the  end  of  1908. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FLEET  STREET: 

Being  the  Life  and  Recollections  of  Sir  JOHN    R.  ROBINSON. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  FREDERICK  MOY  THOMAS.    With  Portrait.    8vo.  14s.  net. 
VOL.    II.    READY   NEXT  TUESDAY. 

DIARY  AND  LETTERS  OF  MADAME  D'ARBLAY  (1778-1840), 

As  Edited  by  her  Niece,  CHARLOTTE  BARRETT.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Sketches.    In  6  vols.    Vol.  I.,  1778  to  June  1781  ;  Vol.  II.  1781  to  1786.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  net  each. 

Mr.  Marriott  Watson,  in  the  Daily  Mail. — "  To  judge  from  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Dobson's  edition,  it  is  likely  to  take  rank  as  the  standard  edition.  It  should 
send  pretty  Fanny's  admirers  to  her  work  again  ;  and  it  should  add  to  their  company." 


PROFESSOR  DILL'S  NEW  BOOK. 

ROMAN  SOCIETY  FROM  NERO 
MARCUS  AURELIUS. 


TO 


By  Samuel  Dill,  M.A. ,  Author  of  "Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Western  Empire."    8vo.  15s.  net. 

NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE   HOLY   ROMAN    EMPIRE.     By  James 

Bryce,  D.C.L.  A  New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised  throughout,  with  a 
Chronological  Table  of  Events,  and  3  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THETEMPER  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Clark  Lectures  given  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1902-1903. 
By  Barrett  Wendell,  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  College.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  7s.  net. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.— New  Vols. 

Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.    Also  in  cloth  elegant,  gilt  tuck  and  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  ; 
limp  leather,  gilt  back  and  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS     OF     CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI. 

Chosen  and  Edited  by  William  M.  Rossetti.    With  Portrait. 

LONDON     LYRICS.      By   Frederick  Locker- 

Lamfson.    With  Intruduction  and  Notes  by  Austin  Dobson,  and  a  Portrait. 

ILLUSTRATED   POCKET  CLASSICS   FOR   THE  YOUNG. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2S.  net  ;  leather,  3s.  net  each. 
LATEST  ADDITIONS. 

WESTWARD  HO  !  By  Charles 
Kingsley.  Illustrated  by  C.  E. 
Brock.  {Tuesday. 


TOM    BROWNS  SCHOOLDAYS. 

By  Thomas  Hughes.  Illustrated 
by  E.  J.  Sullivan. 


By  CAPTAIN  MARRYAT. 

PETER     SIMPLE.      Illustrated  by 
J.  A.  Symington. 

MR.    MIDSHIPMAN    EASY.  Illus- 
trated by  F.  Pegram. 

THE  KING'S  OWN.    Illustrated  by 

F.  A.  TOWNSEND 


By    J.  FENIMORE 
COOPER. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS. 

Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 
THE  DEERSLAYER.    Illustrated  by 

H.  M.  Brock. 
THE  PATHFINDER.    Illustrated  by 

C  E.  Brock.  {Tuesday. 


ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON:  a  Memoir. 

By  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON,  late  Governor-General  of  Australia. 
With  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.    Extra  crown  8vo.  10s,  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF  TENNYSON. 

THE  POETICAL  AND   DRAMATIC   WORKS.     Complete  in  One  Volume. 

Ordinary  Edition.    Crown  avo.    Green  cloth.    7s.  6d. 
India  Paper  Edition.   Crown  8vo.   Limp  leather  binding.   Gilt  edges.    10s.  6d.  net. 
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President  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society.  A  Personal  Memoir.  By 
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SHAKESPEAREAN  TRAGEDY:  Lectures  on 

HAMLET,  OTHELLO,  KING  LEAR,  and  MACBETH.  By  A.  C. 
Bradley,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Po:try  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Svo.  10s.  net. 
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Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  THUNDER-THREATENER. 

"  Ivan  the  Terrible."  By  K.  Waliszewski.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd. 
London  :  Heinemann.    14^.  net. 

OF  all  the  many  strange  rulers  who  have  swayed  the 
autocratic  sceptre  of  Russia,  none  assuredly  has 
been  stranger  than  Ivan  IV.,  commonly  known  as  Ivan 
Grozny  (the  Terrible)  or  Thunder-Threatener  if  we  give 
the  adjective  Grozny  its  nearest  English  equivalent. 
A  tradition  obtains  that  on  his  birthday  25  August 
(4  September)  1530,  the  whole  country  was  filled  with 
the  noise  of  thunder  and  terrific  flashes  of  lightning. 
As  Belinsky  the  Russian  critic  expresses  it:  "The 
greater  the  soul  of  a  man,  the  more  amenable  it  is  to 
the  influence  of  good  ;  the  deeper  its  fall  in  the  abyss 
of  crime,  the  more  does  it  harden  in  evil."  Such  was 
Ivan  Grozny.  He  appears  to  have  inherited  his  Polish 
mother's  passionate  and  impetuous  heart,  a  still  wider 
intelligence  than  that  of  his  grandfather  Ivan  III.  and 
a  certain  share  of  the  latter's  indomitable  energy. 
Though  he  was  decidedly  lacking  neither  in  will-power 
nor  in  sequence  of  ideas,  his  actions  were  yet  often  too 
irregular  and  too  violently  spasmodic  to  be  the  outcome 
of  a  steady  motive-power  of  energy  and  daring 
resolution  such  as  one  observes  in  the  actions  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Ivan  Grozny  as  a  matter  of  fact 
could  be  violent  to  the  point  of  brutality,  and  yet  at 
times  he  was  timorous  to  the  verge  of  cowardice. 
His  pride  and  severity  could  rise  to  a  condition  of 
frenzy,  but  again  his  abject  humility  would  occasionally 
stoop  to  depraved  baseness.  His  education  was  self- 
acquired.  In  the  seclusion  of  the  opening  years  of  his 
reign,  when  the  government  of  affairs  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  boyars,  he  read  everything  that  fell  in  his 
way  —  sacred  history,  Roman  history,  Byzantine 
and  Russian  chronicles,  the  works  of  the  Holy 
Fathers,  the  Church  calendars.  His  memory 
retained  in  all  this  a  substratum  of  ideas,  which  he 
afterwards  applied  to  his  own  policy.  His  correspond- 
ence with  Kourbski,  his  generalissimo  and  ex-Prime 
Minister,  during  the  latter's  self-exile  in  Poland  is  a 
striking  refutation  of  the  verdict  of  those  who  would 
accuse  him  of  chronic  imbecility.  When  we  follow  this 
flamboyant  despot,  juggling  with  matters  of  state  of 
which  neither  his  grandfather  nor  his  father  had  any 
cognisance,  and  promulgating  theories  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  never  dreamt  of,  we  realise  that  through 
him,  the  precursor  of  the  great  empire-reformer,  a  new 
world  had  come  into  being  in  the  land  of  All  the  Russias. 
He  was  the  first  ruler  of  his  country  to  acquire  the 
instinct,  the  passion  for  modern  progress.  In  estimating 
his  character,  and  in  analysing  the  motives  underlying 
his  violence  and  cruelty,  we  shpuld  bear  in  mind  that 
the  century  in  which  he  reigned  was  staggering  the 
whole  of  Europe  by  the  savagery  and  ferocity  of  man, 
and  that  the  massacres  ordered  by  him  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated  by  his  enemies  and  detractors.  Ivan 
Grozny  was  the  first  Tsar  of  Russia  not  only  because  he 
was  the  first  to  assume  the  title — (his  grandfather 
merely  allowed  his  subjects  to  call  him  by  the  name  of 
Tsar — an  abbreviation  of  Caesar) — but  also  and  especi- 
ally because  he  was  the  first  Russian  ruler  to  com- 
prehend the  realities  corresponding  with  his  office. 
The  theory  of  autocracy  had  already  been  in  existence 
for  a  century  :  echoes  of  it  were  floating  through  the 
popular  literature.  Ivan  made  of  a  floating  theory  a 
concrete  reality.  Henceforth  the  Tsar  of  Russia  re- 
ceives his  power  from  God  alone  ;  and  to  God  alone  is 
he  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  he  represents 
the  Divine  Will  and  the  Divine  Wisdom.  We  may 
say  that  the  three  progenitors  of  Russia's  present 
physical  and  political  development  were  Ivan  Grozny, 
Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  II.  Ivan  was  the  axle 
upon  which  the  wheel  of  Russia'srregeneration  began 
to  turn.  He  prepared  the  soil  for  the  powerful  reformer 
who  broke  down  the  last  barrier  that  separated  Muscovy 
from  Western  civilisation  ;  and  Catharine  with  con- 
summate skill  and  prescient   statecraft  consolidated 
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Peter's  work.    The  first  approach  to  an  Anglo-Russian 
alliance,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  made  by  Ivan 
Grozny.     Like   similar  attempts  in  our  own  day,  it 
proved  abortive  in  the  end.    He  went  further  than  the 
well-intentioned  peace-making  enthusiasts  of  modern 
times,  and  even  ventured  to  aspire  to  be  one  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  many  suitors.  .  Clever  stateswoman  that  she 
was,  she  held  him  in  suspense,  whilst  consummating 
her  own  diplomatic  conquest,  till  at  length  Ivan's  patience 
was  exhausted  and  his  anger  rose  to  boiling  point.  His 
reproof  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man  :  "  I 
had  ",  he  wrote,  "  thought  thee  mistress  in  thine  own 
house,  and  free  to  follow  thine  own  will,  I  see  now  that 
thou  art  ruled  by  men.    And  what  men  !    Mere  moujiks  ! 
Thyself  thou  art  nothing  but  a  poshlaya  devka  [a  de- 
bauched wench]  and  thou  behavest  like  one  !  "    One  of 
Ivan's  most  remarkable  institutions  was  that  of  the 
oprltshniki,  or  his  bodyguard.  This  he  enrolled  in  his  days 
of  perplexity  and  uncertainty,  whilst  evolving  his  deep- 
laid  plans  of  reactionary  reforms,  and  when  his  popu- 
larity, like  that  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  penultimate  years 
of  his  reign,  was  suspended  by  a  thread  of  fear  rather  than 
of  loyalty.     The  name  oprltshniki  is  significant,  being 
derived    from    the  word    opritsh,    outside,  meaning 
that  this  body  of  the  Tsar's  favourites  was  outside  the 
pale  of  the  law  and  free  to  accomplish  its  prerogative 
of  hunting  down  his  enemies.     The   ensign  of  the 
oprltshniki  was  a  dog's  head  and  a  broom  hung  at  their 
saddle  bow.    These  were  the  emblems  of  their  watch- 
word to  sweep  away  treason  by  murder  and  pillage. 
But  behind  these  terrifying  scenes  and  horrible  sur- 
roundings there  lurks  the  nucleus  of  a  carefully  digested 
scheme  of  huge  reforms,  political,  social  and  economic, 
put  into  action  by  means  that  were  reprehensible,  it  is 
true,  but  which  may  have  been,  to  some  extent,  neces- 
sary. 

The  subject  of  Ivan  Gr6zny  and  his  remarkable 
reign  is  altogether  fraught  with  such  momentous  issues, 
directly  bearing  on  the  subsequent  history  of  Russia, 
that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  any  unprejudiced 
writer  to  fail  to  treat  of  it  in  an  interesting  fashion. 
Thus  there  is  an  abundance  of  matter  in  Mr.Waliszewski's 
book  of  both  an  interesting  and  instructive  nature, 
compiled  from  numerous  and  safe  authorities — facts 
which  render  the  work  well  worth  the  study  of  every 
intelligent  reader.  The  thread  of  events  is  however 
somewhat  entangled  by  bulky  material,  padded  with 
superfluous  detail,  which  the  author  has  evidently 
struggled  to  crowd  into  a  medium-sized  volume.  This, 
and  the  frequent  obstruction  of  either  an  imperfect 
style  in  the  original  French  or  a  defective  translation 
hardly  render  the  book  what  one  might  call  easy 
reading.  The  four  opening  chapters  which  serve  as  a 
prelude  to  Ivan  Grozny's  advent  are  justly  commend- 
able to  the  reader's  special  attention.  One  noteworthy 
and  original  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Waliszewski  is  the 
theory  that  the  Mongol  invasion  in  the  thirteenth 
century  was  not  after  all  such  a  terrible  disaster  to 
Russia  as  is  generally  supposed.  This  "yellow-peril" 
invasion,  he  maintains — we  agree  with  him — tended 
rather  to  promote  than  retard  the  growth  of  Russia's 
civilisation.  It  is  a  well-known  axiom  that  aggressive 
force  works  up  the  sinews  of  resistance.  Hence  the 
overpowering  onslaught  of  her  Asiatic  foe  stirred  up 
the  decentralised  latent  units  of  Russia's  opposing 
power  and  taught  her  after  a  few  ineffectual  struggles 
that  unity  is  force.  With  one  mighty  effort  she  at  last 
shook  off  the  infidel's  bondage,  and  rose  a  united 
empire  consolidated  by  her  orthodox  faith  and  the  one 
supreme  Slav  element  which  to-day  make  of  Russia  the 
largest  united  empire  in  the  world. 


AMERICANS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

"The  Gems  of  the  East."    By  A.  Savage  Landor. 
London  :  Macmillan.    1904.    305.  net. 

'T'HE  Philippine  archipelago  consists  of  some  1,400 
^  islands,  small  and  large,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  eight  millions,  made  up  of  peoples  differing  greatly 
from  one  other  in  many  essentials.  Some  of  the  tribes 
dwelling  in  deep  forests  and  out  of  the  sunshine  are 
peculiarly  white  ;  some  show  in  colour  as  in  form  the 
negroid  characteristics ;  some  are  almost  dwarfs ;  some 


have  special  formations  of  build  from  the  peculiarity  of 
the  mode  of  life,  such  as  the  twisted  toes  of  the  Igorrotes  ; 
some  dwell  in  trees  ;  some  are  almost  too  vagabond 
to  have  houses  at  all.    Some  live  by  piracy,  some  by 
pearl-fishing,  some  by  agriculture,  and   a  favourite 
amusement  in  the  most  physically  perfect  is  the  acquire- 
ment of  human  heads  by  murder.    It  is  clear  that  an 
archipelago  so  compact  of  ethnological  riches  could 
not  in  any  thorough  sense  be  investigated  by  a  traveller, 
previously  little  acquainted  with  the  place,  in  a  year's 
tour  ;  and  Mr.  Savage  Landor  in  many  places  gives 
the  impression  rather  of  a  bookmaker  than  a  student. 
But  it  is  at  least  to  his  credit  that  he  has  made  a  book 
of  a  very  distinct  character.    He  spent  his  year  among 
the  peoples  and  islands  least  visited  by  whites.  He  risked 
his  life  freely  ;  and  if  his  researches  did  not  go  very  deep 
he  touched  untrodden  ground.    He  has  another  virtue 
in  a  bookmaker  :  he  is  an  excellent  photographer  and 
had!  nerve  enough  to  snap  his  shutter  even  when  a 
whole  head-hunting  tribe,  in  panoply  of  spear  and 
target,  rose  up  from  the  long  grass  within  short  range. 
Happily  as  a  rule  the  difficulty  was  to  induce  any 
native  to  come  within  hailing  distance.    Real  novelty 
of  material  is  an  excuse  for  a  certain  amount  of  super- 
ficiality but  it  does  not  entirely  justify  the  affectation  of 
complacent   cocksureness.      It   is   not   possible,  for 
example,  that  the  author  with  his  very  limited  know- 
ledge of  Spanish,  which  is  everywhere  apparent,  should 
have  held  the   conversations  he   reports  with  semi- 
civilised  and  savage  natives.     Curiously  enough  for 
one  who  has  travelled  a  good  deal  in  the  East  he  makes 
the  common  error  of  speaking  of  "betel-nut".  In 
reality  "betel"  is  the  leaf  of  the  plant  of  the  pepper 
species  that  is  eaten  with  the  "nut"  of  the  areca  palm 
(bonga).    Once  or  twice  too  he  falls  into  the  sort  of 
mistake  common  to  the  bookmaking  traveller  when 
endeavouring  to  teach  the  British  merchant  his  busi- 
ness.  It  would  not,  for  example,  be  very  good  business 
to  buy  mother-of-pearl  shell  at  80  cents  per  lb.  equal  to 
$112  per  picul  (the  Philippine  picul  is  140  lbs.  English) 
and  sell  at  #80  in  Singapore  ! 

Mr.  Landor's  interest,  apart  from  a  desire  for 
adventure,  was  ethnological  and  medical.  He  made 
most  careful  measures  of  head  and  height.  He  took 
the  pulse  of  his  hosts  with  the  regularity  of  a  family 
physician  and  now  and  then  has  a  valuable  discursus 
into  linguistic  questions.  It  is  remarkable  that  his 
comments  on  a  leper  colony  in  the  Philippines  has  been 
almost  word  for  word  repeated  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  in  a 
striking  letter  published  last  week  in  the  "Times". 
Both  agree  that  leprosy  is  not  properly  speaking  even 
contagious  and  that  great  injustice  is  put  upon  the 
sufferers. 

In  the  larger  islands  the  world  is  perhaps  most  inter- 
ested in  the  political  development,  or  retrogression,  of 
the  natives  under  their  new  rulers,  and  Mr.  Landor's 
conclusions  agree  for  the  most  part  with  our  ex- 
perience. The  Americans  are  bad  colonists  :  and  their 
officious  desire  to  superimpose  their  peculiar  notions  of 
civilisation  leaves  small  room  for  the  sympathy  that 
understands.  "  I  have  known  "  Mr.  Landor  writes  "  of 
people  who  have  been  entertained  by  proud  and  stately 
chiefs  and  who  insisted  on  purchasing  the  cups  and 
coffeepot  or  even  the  chief's  best  sword  or  the  turban 
which  adorned  his  head  ".  In  out  of  the  way  parts  this 
new  civilisation  consists  mostly  in  vile  beer  and  deadly 
whisky.  In  places  where  pure  crystal  springs  force 
their  way  through  volcanic  rocks  the  pseudo-scientific 
governors  forbid  the  drinking  ;  and  deal  it  out  after  it 
has  been  distilled  and  boiled,  with  the  natural  result  of 
dysentery  and  typhoid.  The  imported  education  is  in 
many  places  destroying  native  skill  in  industry  and 
husbandry  and  producing  in  place  of  smiths  and  car- 
penters "  plenty  of  youths  who  can  do  no  more  than 
sing  '  Yankee  Doodle  '  with  Filipino  pathos  ".  The  war 
with  the  Malanaos  was  due  wholly  to  the  ridiculous 
proclamation  containing  references  to  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  of  which  the  natives  had  never  heard,  and  to  the 
American  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  this 
tribe  had  never  owned  subjection.  But  perhaps  the 
chief  harm  is  done  by  sending  out  ill-paid  officials  of  the 
lower  class  who  take  out  of  the  natives  any  deficiency  in 
salary  and  morals.  In  his  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Landor, 
though  he  has  something  to  say  for  the  American 
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methods,  is  severe  on  the  schools  and  teachers.  Most  of 
the  teachers  sent  out  are  men  and  women  from  the  rural 
districts,  with  no  knowledge  of  Spanish,  with  uncouth 
manners,  and  with  the  fixed  idea  that  the  Filipinos  are 
savages  ;  many  of  them  simply  go  out  with  the  idea  of 
making  money  by  trading.  The  Filipinos,  like  all  the 
Malay  races,  are  born  gentlemen  and  recognise  and 
resent  a  want  of  good  manners,  with  the  result  that  the 
advent  of  people  of  this  class  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
harm  to  the  prestige  of  the  white  man,  or  rather  of  the 
American,  for  there  are  few  natives  who  cannot  tell  the 
difference  between  an  Englishman  and  an  American. 
Curiously  Mr.  Landor  seems  to  be  as  ignorant  as 
American  officials  of  the  necessity  of  enforcing  proper 
respect  from  a  native  to  a  white  man,  and  a  propos 
of  some  wholly  insulting  action  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  speaks  with  approval  of  "the  remarkable 
patience  and  good  nature  of  the  American  officers  such 
as  no  Englishman  would  ever  have  displayed  towards  a 
native ".  The  fact  is  that  the  Americans,  speaking 
generally,  have  no  idea  of  the  proper  management  of 
natives.  Mr.  Savage  Landor  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  no  Englishman  would  have  behaved  as  did  these 
American  officers.  Nor  we  hope  would  an  Englishman 
have  tortured  the  natives  and  shot  them  without  trial, 
and  we  have  absolute  proof,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Landor's 
defence,  that  both  torture  and  death  were  inflicted  by 
American  officers  soon  after  the  first  occupation.  Major 
Glenn,  who  was  retained  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Government,  made  no  denial  of  the  accusation  of  having 
tortured  natives  solely  to  obtain  information.  It  throws 
light  on  Mr.  Landor  that  he  speaks  of  such  a  deed 
as  a  salutary  action  to  which  may  be  attributed  "the 
present  good  behaviour  of  the  people  ". 

The  root  of  the  whole  trouble  in  the  islands  is  that 
Americans  do  not  understand  dealing  with  natives  ; 
they  either  err  on  the  side  of  undue  familiarity  or  undue 
brutality ;  they  are  trying  to  raise  the  native  too 
suddenly  in  the  social  scale  and  in  general  they  seem 
incapable  of  seeing  the  difference  between  the  conditions 
and  ways  of  a  tropical  group  of  islands  and  those  of  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  occasional 
inaccuracies  we  like  best  Mr.  Landor's  descriptive 
work.  His  tropical  virgin  forest  is  admirable,  and  he 
seldom  fails  to  make  his  pictures  of  men  and  things 
vivid.  But  if  the  book  goes  into  a  second  edition  we 
hope  the  word  "weird"  will  be  rigorously  excluded. 
It  is  a  monomania  with  Mr.  Landor. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  GODS. 

»' A  History  of  English  Furniture."  (Vol.  I.  Parts  I. 
and  II.)  By  Percy  Macquoid.  London  :  Lawrence 
and  Bullen.    1904.    7s.  6d.  per  part. 

UP  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  even  the 
dwellings  of  the  great  were  singularly  destitute 
of  what  we  should  consider  ordinary  commodities  of 
life,  and  in  the  few  drawings  which  have  come  down 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  though  hangings  are  often 
noticeable,  furniture,  using  the  word  in  its  popular 
sense,  is  mainly  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
mediaeval  man  lived  in  draughty  days,  and,  if  of  some 
standing,  allowed  himself  the  indulgence  of  tapestries  ; 
but  that  they  possessed  any  decorative  merit  was  due 
more  to  the  boredom  of  his  women-folk  than  to  any 
artistic  leanings  on  his  part.  "  Fancies  and  Tryfulles  " 
apart  from  those  immediately  concerned  with  personal 
adornment  were  not  in  much  demand  in  days  when 
a  stout  man-at-arms  was  more  highly  prized  than 
a  skilled  craftsman  ;  the  stout  man-at-arms  had 
a  pretty  notion  of  what  might  be  a  "  competent 
repast  to  sustain  his  body  withal "  and  since  the  soldier 
belly  might  not  be  denied  a  goodly  assortment  of 
"  pottys  and  pannys"  became  of  first  importance,  and 
interest  centred  principally  upon  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment. The  Statutes  of  Livery  brought  about  a  slump 
in  cooks  but  doubtless  saved  a  good  deal  of  money 
from  being  metaphorically  melted  in  the  pot.  Expendi- 
ture on  food  and  raiment  stood  for  luxury  then,  outlay 
on  the  paraphernalia  of  domestic  comfort  required  no 
restraint  from  sumptuary  law.  If  the  Inventory  or 
Skipton  Castle,  taken  so  late  as  1572,  can  only  show 
seven  or  eight  beds,  no  chairs,  glasses,  or  carpets, 


there  was  evidently  not  much  to  be  found  in  the  house  of 
a  mere  gentleman  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  squire 
got  through  his  six  dishes  at  a  meal,  but  to  say  truth 
his  manor-house  was  a  poor  thing,  with  no  more  than 
a  couple  of  rooms  beside  the  hall  and  parlour,  and  if 
an  owner  of  three  or  four  beds  our  laird  was  a  proud 
man,  and  an  object  of  envy  to  his  less  well-to-do  neigh- 
bours. The  wealthier  citizens  were  better  off  as  a  rule 
in  the  matter  of  furniture,  some  old  inventories  still 
exist  to  satisfy  curiosity  upon  the  point  :  from  one  of 
these  it  appears  a  rich  Venetian  merchant  who  lived  in 
S.  Botolph's  Lane  in  1481  had  ten  beds  in  his  house 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  chair,  which,  the  date  con- 
sidered, is  not  surprising,  although  Mr.  Besant  quotes 
an  inventory  of  1337  which  includes  amongst  the  house- 
hold stuff  of  a  craftsman  of  the  better  class  two  chairs 
as  well  as  a  folding  table  !  The  burgher  class  in  close 
touch  with  Flanders  in  particular,  and  the  Continent  in 
general,  was  naturally  the  first  to  display  some 
sense  of  refinement  so  soon  as  it  had  a  chance  to  do  so. 
The  firm  hand  of  the  Tudor  gave  the  trader  his  oppor- 
tunity :  commerce  was  encouraged,  money  became 
abundant,  and  a  general  craze  for  trading  set  in  :  the 
merchants  who  had  travelled  abroad,  and  seen  the 
luxurious  articles  with  which  men  of  their  own  class  on 
the  Continent  fitted  up  their  houses,  set  the  ball  rolling, 
and  a  desire  for  better  furniture  and  more  of  it  rapidly 
spread  amongst  all  who  could  afford  it.  Poverty  had 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  bar  progress.  Harrison 
in  his  description  of  England  enlarges  on  the  improve- 
ment in  comfort  throughout  the  countryside  since  the 
distracted  days  of  the  Rival  Roses  when  money  was 
scarce  and  hard  to  come  by.  Referring  to  the  bad 
old  times  he  writes,  "  Such  also  was  their  povertie 
that  if  some  one  od  farmer  or  husbandman  had 
been  at  the  ale-house  among  six  or  seven  of 
his  neighbours,  and  these  in  braverie  to  shew 
what  store  he  had,  did  cast  down  his  purse  and  therein 
six  shillings  of  silver  it  was  very  likelie  that  all  the  rest 
could  not  laie  down  so  much  against  it ".  War  and  its 
resultant,  dearth  of  employment,  had  made  the  English 
workman  forget  what  little  art  he  knew,  the  conse- 
quence was  the  simplest  domestic  articles  frequently 
had  to  be  imported — note  the  law  of  hunchbacked 
Richard  aimed  against  "  straunger  artificers  ".  When 
a  revival  of  trade  came  it  was  some  time  before  the 
craftsman  felt  thoroughly  at  home  with  his  tools,  and 
at  first  a  lack  of  home-made  models  forced  him  to 
turn  to  foreign  work  for  inspiration :  classic  forms 
of  decoration  had  long  been  in  vogue  abroad,  and 
these  he  tried  to  copy  with  more  or  less  indif- 
ferent success  ;  at  length  after  much  labour  he 
developed  a  style  of  his  own  through  fitting  a 
classic  graft  upon  the  old  Gothic  stem,  and  a  distinct 
artistic  gain  was  the  result.  But  after  all  the  fascination 
of  a  piece  of  furniture  lies  not  so  much  in  its  being  an 
object  of  beauty  as  in  its  being  a  piece  of  furniture  :  to 
the  antiquary  its  human  associations  appeal  :  from  its 
general  character  he  detects  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  originally  put,  and  in  its  lines  he  reads  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  designed 
and  built.  An  elementary  history  of  furniture  would 
prove  a  valuable  school  manual  could  our  education 
authorities  be  persuaded  to  believe  it.  A  glance  at  a 
trussing  chest  with  its  heavy  bands  of  iron  suggests  at 
once  what  the  state  of  our  old  roads  must  have 
been,  and  gazing  at  it  one  becomes  reconciled 
to  the  surveyor  and  modern  pantechnicon  van. 
A  walk  through  the  gallery  at  Knole  compels 
the  conviction  that  the  long-vanished  first  occu- 
pants of  those  capacious  chairs  would  see  little 
merit  in  the  elegancies  of  the  Wallace  Collection  in 
Manchester  Square,  and  an  inspection  of  a  Livery 
cupboard  explains  the  ancestral  belief  in  ghosts.  The 
evolution  of  Court  and  Livery  cupboards  is  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Bliss  Saunders  in  his  charming  book  on 
carved  oak  furniture  ;  he  tells  how  these  two  came  to 
be  combined  in  one,  and  points  out  how  the  cupboard 
for  plate  was  made  low  for  convenience  in  reaching  the 
vessels  placed  upon  it,  thus  setting  at  rest  any  linger- 
ing doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "court". 
The  limited  accommodation  in  old  houses  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  paucity  of  furniture  :  settles 
I  with  adjustable  backs  which  could  be  turned  into 
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table-lids,  stools  made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
a  seat  and  box,  bedsteads  hinged  to  the  panelling 
so  that  they  could  be  folded  back  against  the 
wall  in  the  daytime,  speak  eloquently  of  the  neces- 
sity of  economising  space,  and  many  of  these 
ingenious  contrivances  are  worth  imitation  in  places 
where  room  must  be  considered.  Chairs  were  few 
in  early  days,  benches,  settles,  chests  and  stools  were 
seats  for  common  resort ;  the  sixteenth  century  was 
well  advanced  before  the  chair  lost  his  reputation  of 
being  a  chattel  sacred  to  the  personal  use  of  his  owner. 
This  one  can  understand,  for  a  chair  is  a  quick-witted 
fellow,  who  readily  adapts  himself  to  whims  of  fashion, 
offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  phlegmatic  table  who 
has  always  shown  himself  curiously  insusceptible  to 
ideas  of  change.  Volumes  might  be  written  on  chests, 
for  into  chests  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  was  crammed  every 
imaginable  kind  of  household  stuff,  but  we  may  not 
linger  over  burdened  boxes,  and  must  pass  on,  summing 
them  up  regretfully  as  "  divres  chistes  and  cofres  "  for 
Mr.  Macquoid  appears  on  the  scene  with  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  first  volume  of  a  history  which  promises  to 
be  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  English 
furniture.  When  one  has  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
shock  of  such  a  sentence  as  "  these  two  fair  specimens 
of  the  common  bench  coffer  that  were  universally  used 
by  the  middle  classes  "  it  is  possible  to  admire  the  good 
taste  which  has  prompted  Mr.  Macquoid  in  his  selec- 
tion of  specimens.  The  illustrations,  which  include 
plates  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Shirley  Slocombe  are  so 
pleasing  to  look  at  that  it  is  disappointing  to  find  Mr. 
Macquoid's  literary  attainments  are  insufficient  to  enable 
him  to  do  justice  to  his  evidently  expert  knowledge  of 
furniture.  The  pictures  reproduce  with  marked  fidelity 
the  detail  in  objects  chosen  for  delineation,  the  coloured 
plates  are  notable  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  oak  linen 
fold  cupboard  and  oak  chair  figuring  on  pages  13 
and  51  respectively  .the  grain  of  the  wood  is  brought 
out  with  particular  clearness.  The  beds  portrayed  are 
remarkable  for  their  wealth  of  ornament,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  follow  out  the  gradual  changes  of  form 
in  the  supporting  posts.  There  are  many  curious  odds 
and  ends  of  information  scattered  up  and  down  the 
book,  but  with  reference  to  the  building  of  Nonsuch, 
where  is  the  point  in  likening  Henry  VIII.  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  ?  and  what  makes  Mr.  Macquoid 
think  that  the  introduction  of  plate  armour  necessi- 
tated a  chair  of  more  solid  build,  since  the  mili- 
tary tenant  of  the  fifteenth  century  did  not  rest 
his  limbs  harnessed  cap-a-pie  ?  Some  of  the  remarks 
on  heraldry  raise  a  suspicion  that  the  subject  is  one  to 
which  Mr.  Macquoid  has  not  devoted  much  research 
else  he  would  not  pass  the  arms  of  Owen  Gwynedd 
( 1 169)  without  some  comment  on  their  antiquity.  The 
blazon  on  the  panels  of  the  Wynne  buffet  does  not 
deserve  the  full  description  it  receives,  but  as  details 
are  given  we  should  like  to  know  why  the  two  "  Royal 
Lions  of  England  "  are  walking  about  on  the  centre 
panel  with  crowns  upon  their  heads — perhaps  they  are 
looking  for  the  third  ?  No  doubt  a  printer's  devil  and 
not  Mr.  Macquoid  is  responsible  for  saddling  Llewelyn 
with  a  father  of  the  name  of  Sorwerth. 


FAIRIES  AND  FANCIES  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Two  classes  of  Christmas  books  are  markedly  in  favour  this 
year,  fairy-tales  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  stories  taken  from 
the  works  of  great  authors,  such  as  Scott,  Dumas  and  Chaucer. 
Of  the  first  class  there  is  little  new  to  say,  no  second  Grimm  or 
Andersen  has  arisen,  and  the  new  tales  are  for  the  most  part 
differently  dressed  versions  of  the  old,  which  were  themselves 
but  variants  of  prehistoric  myths  and  ancient  folk-lore.  But 
these  modern  stories  show  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  old  symbolism  and  familiar  dramatis  persona;, 
and  are  full  of  new  and  picturesque  details.  Whether  children 
will  appreciate  them  and  their  sumptuous  decoration  is  another 
question. 

If  it  is  sad  that  the  modern  childish  imagination  is  no  longer 
the  ample  creative  faculty  that  glorified  and  interpreted  its 
surroundings,  it  is  sadder  still  that  older  children,  who  may  be 
forgiven  neglect  of  fairy-tales,  should  be  impatient  of  Scott. 
The  modern  child  has  too  many  books,  usually  mediocre  :  he 
skims  and  selects  and  rejects  like  his  elders,  and  with  much 
the  same  immature  bad  taste.  He  finds  Scott  slow  and 
lengthy,  and  wants  nothing  but  an  exciting  plot  and  unceasing 


adventure,  and  loses  the  mental  training  of  a  leisurely  perusal 
and  the  power  of  concentrating  his  thoughts  and  imagination. 
A  child  can  insensibly  acquire  the  appreciation  of  style,  of 
beauty  of  description,  of  analysis  of  character,  so  long  as 
merely  sensational  vapid  stories  are  kept  from  him.  We  are 
not  alone  in  bewailing  childish  indifference  to  Scott.  Mr. 
Crockett  knows  four  children  who  would  not  read  "  Waverley  " 
or  its  successors  ;  so  he  "  told  them  these  stories  ["  Red  Cap 
Tales  "]  to  lure  them  to  the  printed  book  "  with  signal  success, 
for  the  Scott  shelf  "  is  permanently  gap-toothed  all  along  the 
line  ".  We  shall  speak  of  it  later  in  its  place  with  other  collec- 
tions of  tales  told  again. 

"Babies'  Classics",  chosen  by  Lilian  Scott  Macdonald,  illus- 
trated by  Arthur  Hughes  (Longmans.  4s.  6d.  net),  makes  us 
wonder  how  many  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  remember 
the  first  appearance,  when  they  were  children,  of  "  Good  Words 
for  the  Young  ",  and  the  illustrations  in  it  by  Arthur  Hughes 
to  Henry  Kingsley's  "  Boy  in  Grey  "  and  George  MacDonald's 
"  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind  ".  The  present  reviewer,  at 
least,  has  very  tender  memories  of  that  appearance,  and  of  the 
first  waft  of  Freraphaelite  romance  that  came  with  the  dark 
coils  of  the  North  Wind's  hair  and  the  strangeness  of  that  world 
of  imagery.  That  must  have  been  early  in  the  Seventies.  It  is 
wonderful  to  meet  Mr.  Hughes  again,  in  the  new  century  ;  but 
having  given  pleasure  to  children  he  has  doubtless  the  reward  of 
remaining  always  young.  His  hand,  at  least,  has  not  lost  its 
cunning  in  making  sprites  and  lambs  and  donkeys,  and  he  has 
smuggled  in  some  charming  fun  in  the  dog  that  is  shaking 
itself  after  a  dip  in  the  poetic  "  Fountain ".  We  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Hughes  likes  the  new  process  as  well  as  the  old 
woodcuts  ;  he  has  accommodated  himself  to  it  with  something 
that  clings  from  the  older  style.  The  verses  are  collected  from 
the  poets,  Shakespeare,  Blake,  Southwell,  Bunyan,  whom 
children  understand  as  well  as  most  of  their  elders,  with  some 
intermixture  from  the  Taylors  and  Howitts  who  wrote  down  to 
them,  and  are  never  really  liked.  The  best  book  of  poetry  ever 
put  together  for  children  was  Coventry  Patmore's  "  Children's 
Garland  ",  where  there  was  little  of  this.  Still  one  used  to  treat 
with  a  puzzled  respect  those  well-meant  efforts,  and  a  measure 
of  affection  clings  to  them. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  contribution  this  year  is  "The  Brown 
Fairy  Book"  (Longmans.  6s.).  Mr.  Lang  finds  the  resources  of 
cosmopolitan  fairydom  inexhaustible,  and  as  usual  he  has  a  very 
able  pictorial  collaborateur  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Ford.  The  coloured 
plates  and  other  illustrations  in  the  present  volume  strike  us 
as  being  in  Mr.  Ford's  best  vein.  He  has  a  happy  knack  in 
interpreting  the  fantastic  stories  which  Mr.  Lang  and  those  who 
work  with  him  glean  from  all  sorts  of  out  of  the  way  sources. 
The  contributions  this  year  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
globe — from  Persia,  from  Africa,  from  Australia,  from  South 
America,  from  Northern  Europe.  There  is  a  family  likeness 
about  them  pointing,  possibly,  to  a  common  origin  in  the  infancy 
of  the  human  race — a  fact  which  has  been  noted  in  previous 
years.  The  weird  fancies  that  roused  the  simple-minded  folk  of 
old  time  are  served  up  afresh  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  young 
and  no  doubt  of  many  who  are  not  young  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury. "  All  people  black,  white,  brown,  red  and  yellow  are  like 
each  other  when  they  tell  stories",  says  Mr.  Lang  ;  "children 
like  the  same  sort  of  thing  whether  they  go  to  school  and 
wear  clothes,  or  on  the  other  hand,  wear  skins  of  beasts  or 
even  nothing  at  all,  and  live  on  grubs  and  lizards  and  hawks 
and  crows  and  serpents  like  the  little  Australian  blacks".  One 
touch  of  fairydom  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  to  that  end 
Mr.  Lang  works  every  year  with  his  now  famous  coloured  fairy 
book. 

"  Gulliver's  Travels  "  (Black.  6s.)  is  elaborately  illustrated 
in  colour  by  S.  B.  de  la  Bere  and  would  be  a  useful  gift-book 
if  it  had  been  expurgated — but  there  are  many  passages  quite 
unfit  for  children  to  read — and  in  any  case  it  is  doubtful 
whether  juvenile  readers  find  much  pleasure  in  the  famous 
satire. — "  Tales  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  "  (Wells  Gardner, 
Darton.  6s.),  daintily  and  picturesquely  illustrated  in  black 
and  white  by  Hugh  Thomson,  are  told  with  less  charm 
and  simplicity  than  one  could  have  believed  possible  remem- 
bering their  origin — only  two  or  three  of  the  stories  are  likely 
to  appeal  to  children.  The  intention  however  is  good,  and  the 
book  a  handsome  one. — "William  Tell  Told  Again"  (Black.  6s.) 
has  the  pert  cheap  kind  of  humour  which  one  associates  with 
second-rate  comic  papers  ;  the  "  tale "  is  somewhat  scanty, 
even  when  eked  out  with  stupid  detail,  but  the  highly  coloured 
illustrations  are  fairly  amusing. — "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin " 
(Black.  6s.)  has  lost  none  of  its  fascination  and  interest  though 
the  wrongs  and  cruelties  it  rehearses  have  long  since  ceased  to 
cry  aloud  for  vengeance.  The  present  edition  is  handsomely 
bound  and  copiously  illustrated,  the  coloured  pictures  being 
especially  striking. — Another  handsome  book  of  the  same 
series  is  "Red  Cap  Tales"  by  S.  R.  Crockett  (Black.  6s.) 
They  are  stories  "  stolen  from  the  treasure  chest  of  the  Wizard 
of  the  North"  ;  "Waverley",  "Guy  Mannering  ",  "Rob  Roy" 
and  the  "Antiquary"  are  thus  plundered  and  form  a  kind  of 
introduction  to,  rather  than  a  substitute  for,  the  great  romances 
themselves.  The  narratives  are  picturesquely  written  and 
appreciatively  illustrated  with  coloured  full-page  pictures  and 
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the  book  is  like  all  Messrs.  Black's  publications  a  handsome 
and  attractive  volume. 

"Swedish  Fairy  Tales"  (Walter  Scott  Publishing  Company. 
6s.)  is  the  title  of  a  very  handsome  book  of  stories  which  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Grimm.  They  are  admirably 
told  by  the  author,  F.  Berg,  and  well  translated  by  Tyra 
Engdahl  and  Jessie  Rew.  The  illustrations  are  in  black  and 
white  and  are  adequate  if  not  remarkable.  It  is  a  magnificent 
gift-book  for  a  lover  of  fairy  tales. 

"Is  there  a  Santa  Claus?"  (Jacob  A.  Riis.  Macmillan. 
3J.).  We  much  doubt  whether,  after  reading  this  unusually 
slender  little  book  (thirty  pages  chiefly  margin),  anyone  will  be 
nearer  answering  the  question  of  the  title.  The  margin,  with 
its  rather  silly  little  drawings,  is  at  any  rate  less  silly  than  the 
"rivulet  of  print"  which  consists  of  fulsome  compliments  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  two  or  three  sentimental 
reflections. 

Striking  in  many  ways  is  Miss  Gwen  Forwood's  "The  Odd 
P'ancies  of  Gwen "  (Drane.  3-f.  6d.).  Miss  Forwood  is  we 
understand  only  a  child,  and  these  odd  fancies  show  her  to  be 
possessed  of  an  imagination  as  quaintly  original  as  her  artistic 
gifts  are  remarkable.  They  have  been  put  on  paper  "  between 
lessons  for  her  brothers "  who  are  "  kind  not  severe  critics ". 
Prodigies  often  appear  on  the  stage  but  seldom  make  their  bow 
to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  letterpress  and  coloured 
pictures.  Miss  Forwood's  work  would  be  noteworthy  in  an 
experienced  artist.  In  one  so  young  "The  Odd  Fancies  of 
Gwen  "  is  a  promise  of  considerable  things  to  come.  It  will 
appeal  to  small  people  as  a  thoroughly  Christmassy  child's 
book. 

"  King  Arthur's  Wood  :  a  Fairy  Story."  Written  and  illus- 
trated by  Elizabeth  Stanhope  Forbes.  (Simpkin,  Marshall.) 
This  "  fairy  story  "  must  be  near  ten  pounds  in  weight,  is  over 
half  a  yard  long  and  broad  in  proportion.  It  is  surely  intended 
for  the  young  of  a  giant  race.  And  the  tale  and  illustrations 
have  something  of  the  same  heaviness  as  paper  and  boards. 
Both  taste  of  the  art-school. 

"  Poems  of  Childhood"  (Lane,  10s.  6d.)  by  Eugene  Field  are 
by  turns  sentimental,  pathetic  and  humorous,  some  are  mere 
nonsense  verses  and  lullabies,  and  some  are  rhymed  stories, 
others  graceful  little  lyrics  suitable  for  parents  rather  than  for 
children.  Altogether  the  letterpress  of  the  book,  ingenious, 
graceful  and  poetic  as  it  is,  contains  very  few  genuine  child- 
rhymes,  and  it  is  rather  a  difficult  gift-book  to  dispose  of.  It 
would  be  a  delightful  present  for  a  child-lover.  The  illustra- 
tions by  Maxfield  Parrish  are  richly  coloured,  and  are  unusually 
fine  both  in  idea  and  execution. 


ROMANCES  AND  TALES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

Two  books  of  exceptional  merit  are  "The  Ward  of  King 
Canute"  and  "The  Thrall  of  Leif  the  Lucky"  by  Ottilie 
Liljencrantz  (Ward,  Lock.  55.  each).  They  have  the  true 
heroic  spirit,  and  are  as  full  of  vitality  and  vigour  as  the 
northern  warriors  who  are  described  therein — -they  are  singu- 
larly well  written,  though  perhaps  the  manner  is  too  con- 
sciously "stylish".  Miss  Liljencrantz  has  evidently  digested 
a  great  deal  of  information  before  writing  her  romances,  but 
her  learning  is  the  foundation  rather  than  the  structure  of  her 
stories,  in  which  her  romantic  and  vigorous  imagination  moves 
freely,  picturesque  as  the  Norse  Sagas  by  which  it  is  inspired. 
One  rarely  finds  a  modern  historical  tale  that  is  equally 
accurate  and  attractive,  and  in  which  the  style  is  neither 
irritatingly  archaic  nor  absurdly  modern. 

"  Two  Little  Savages "  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  (Grant 
Richards.  6s.)  is  less  successful  perhaps  than  his  "  Grizzly  " 
or  "  Lives  of  the  Hunted ",  but  there  are  many  incidents  in 
this  history  of  "Yan  "  and  "Sam's"  "  wild-Indian  "  camp  life 
that  will  delight  the  adventurous  boy.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  pictures  and  photographs.  "  The  Book  of  Clever 
Beasts  "  by  Myrtle  Reed  (Putnams)  is  a  parody  on  the  wonderful 
animal  tales  of  naturalists  like  W.  J.  Long  and  Ernest  Seton. 
These  "studies  in  unnatural  history  "are  amusing  enough  to 
those  who  recognise  the  style  and  mannerisms  which  are  hit 
off  in  the  stories  of  "  Jagg  the  Skootaway  Goat ",  a  terribly 
ingenious  animal,  and  "Snoof"  an  intelligent  bear.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  children  will  understand  the  joke. 

"Snowland  Folk"  (Wells  Gardner.  6j\)  is  about  Eskimos, 
bears,  dogs  and  other  dwellers  in  the  frozen  North,  and  is 
rather  a  scanty  book,  though  the  photographs  are  rare  and 
admirable.  Commander  Peary  is  not  exactly  a  story-teller, 
but  his  pictures  of  Polar  regions  have  the  truthfulness  of  one 
who  has  seen  what  he  describes. 

"  The  Regions  of  Perpetual  Snow  "  (Ward,  Lock.  $s.)  pur- 
ports to  be  "  a  story  of  wild  adventures  ".  But  the  promise  of 
the  title-page  is  scarcely  fulfilled.  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  though 
a  prolific  author,  has  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  telling  a  story. 
His  characters  are  absurd  and  unreal,  his  dialogue  vulgar  and 
stupid,  his  style  illiterate,  and  his  narrative  confused  and  dull. 

From  Messrs.  Blackie  come  fine  new  editions  of  Grimm 
and  Hans  Andersen.    The  "Grimm"  (5^.)  is  handsomely  and 


abundantly  illustrated.  The  "  Hans  Andersen  Tales "  are  in 
separate  volumes  (2s.  and  is.  each)  and  form  large  picture- 
books,  illustrated  admirably  by  Helen  Stratton,  who  is  also  the 
artist  of  "  Grimm."  Her  work  is  quite  delightful  and  far 
above  the  average  of  fairy  book  illustration  in  the  matter  of 
colour  and  design.  The  drawing  is  unfortunately  weak  in 
line,  and  her  feminine  type  of  beauty  is  not  likely  to  be 
popular,  but  she  has  a  real  sense  of  the  humorous  and  of  the 
picturesque. 

Paul  de  Musset's  charming  little  fairy  tale  has  been  well 
translated  by  Emily  Makepeace  with  the  title  of  "Mr.  Wind 
and  Madame  Rain"  (Putnams).  The  pictures  by  Charles 
Bennett  are  not  very  remarkable,  though  one  or  two  have  a 
Dore-like  grotesqueness. 

Amongst  new  fairy-books  "  The  Blue  Moon  "  (Murray.  6s.)  is 
certain  to  win  much  admiration.  Both  pictures  and  stories 
are  by  Laurence  Housman,  and  both  are  artistic  and  imagi- 
native. The  stories  are  original,  and  very  poetic  in  feeling.  In 
method  and  subject-matter  they  recall  Hindu  and  Japanese 
fairy-lore  rather  than  European  legends.  — "  The  Golden 
Heart"  (Heinemann.  $s.)  is  a  collection  of  effective  though 
rather  conventional  fairy  stories  by  Violet  Jacob.  They  are 
charmingly  written,  and  adequately  illustrated.  — "  Wally 
Wanderoon"  (Grant  Richards.  6s.)  is  a  handsome  large  book 
and  well  worth  its  price,  containing  stories  of  all  sorts,  fairy 
tales  for  the  most  part,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  the  author  of 
"  Uncle  Remus."  The  negro  folk-lore  tales  are  amusing  but  a 
little  difficult  to  follow,  though  many  people  will  be  glad  to 
meet  again  such  old  friends  as  Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Fox. 
The  illustrations  are  grotesque,  and  not  very  amusing. 

"The  Pedlar's  Pack"  (Chambers.  6s.)  is  a  collection  of 
fairy-tales  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Baldwin  which  though  following  the 
main  lines  of  fairy-tale  procedure,  are  new  in  circumstance 
and  detail,  and  full  of  pleasant  humour  and  picturesque  and 
imaginative  ingenuity.  It  is  effectively  illustrated  by  Charles 
Pears,  and  is  altogether  a  handsome-looking  book. — "  Sea- 
Thrift"  (De  La  More  Press.  3^.  6d.)  is  a  pretty  but  not  very 
exciting  story  by  Dolly  Radford  of  a  little  girl's  dreams  and 
fairy  adventures  at  the  seaside.  There  are  some  pretty  poetic 
descriptions,  but  not  convincing  enough  adventures  to  please 
a  childish  curiosity. 

"The  Phoenix  and  the  Carpet "  (Newnes.  6s.)  has  already 
won  fame  during  its  progress  in  the  "  Strand  Magazine."  It  is 
written  with  all  Mrs.  Nesbit's  accustomed  charm  and  delightful 
sense  of  humour,  and  will  certainly  please  readers  of  all  ages. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  really  entertaining  books  we  have  read 
this  season,  novels  included. 

"  The  Wallypug  in  Fog-land  "  (Pearson.  $s.).  Mr.  Farrow's 
"Wallypug"  is  now  firmly  established  in  the  affections  of 
youthful  readers,  and  his  further  adventures  will  be  read 
with  delight.  We  could  wish  the  present  book  to  be  a  trifle 
less  slender,  there  is  really  not  very  much  story  for  $s.  Still, 
what  there  is  is  amusing  and  ingenious  though  somewhat  over- 
political  for  a  childish  intelligence. 

"A  Bunch  of  Keys"  (Chambers.  2s.  6d.)  is  a  collection  of 
childish  stories  told  more  in  pictures  than  in  words,  the  draw- 
ing being  substituted  for  the  word  itself  after  the  manner  of  a 
newspaper  or  hoarding  advertisement.  It  would  be  a  good 
"punitive"  present  for  a  lazy  child.  It  is  prettily  got  up,  but 
what  we  have  managed  to  decipher  of  the  stories  does  not 
seem  very  entertaining. 

"  The  King  of  the  Beasts  ",  by  Carton  Moore  Park  and  the 
"  Cockiolly  Bird"  (Blackie.  $s.  6d.)  are  a  diverting  record  in 
verse  and  picture  of  the  claims  of  various  animals  to  be  crowned 
monarch  of  the  beasts  on  the  death  of  King  Lion.  Some  of 
the  reasons  advanced  by  the  candidates  are  very  amusing.  The 
tortoise  urged  that  he  won  when  he  raced  with  the  hare  and 
the  hippopotamus  was  sure  "  he  ought  to  be  king  for  he 
carried  great  weight  ".    A  mirth  moving  book. 

Mr.  John  Hassell's  inimitable  illustrations  will  assure  the  popu- 
larity of  "The  Twins"  (Nelson.  6s.)  whose  story  is  told  in 
verse  by  Mr.  Edward  Shirley  and  the  "  Old  Nursery  Stories 
and  Rhymes  "  (Blackie.    $s.  6d.). 

"  The  Rat ",  by  G.  M.  A.  Hewett  and  "  The  Dog  ",  by  G.  E. 
Mitton  (Black.  6s.  each)  are  delightful  contributions  to  Messrs. 
Black's  "  Animal  Autobiographies  "  series.  The  idea  is  capital 
and  if  the  series  is  kept  up  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Hewett's  and  Mr. 
Mitton's  volumes  should  become  very  popular.  Young  people 
love  animal  stories  in  proportion  as  they  enter  into  the  animal's 
life,  and  nothing  could  place  a  child  more  completely  en  rapport 
with  the  possibilities  of  animal  intelligence  and  animal  devotion 
than  such  books  as  these.  Dog  and  Rat  both  have  good  stories 
to  tell  and  reflections  to  make  that  are  worth  note.  Both  are 
very  cute  and  observant  animals.  The  Rat  for  instance  does 
not  pretend  that  he  comes  of  ancient  lineage.  He  is  not  like 
the  spider  proud  of  an  ancestor  who  taught  some  ancient  hero 
to  persevere.  "  The  mice  try  to  talk  big  about  one  of  their 
progenitors  who  delivered  a  lion  from  the  meshes  of  a  net.  The 
ants  never  forget  that  they  have  been  held  up  as  an  example  to 
all  sluggards."  Mr.  Rat  assures  us  that  according  to  the  ideas 
of  his  kind  "history  is  only  stories  and  not  a  nasty  collection  of 
names  and  dates  ".  Both  books  will  impart  a  good  deal  of 
natural  history  in  a  personal  fqrm,  and  the  coloured  illustrations 
add  to  their  interest. 


via 
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BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE. 

"  By  Conduct  and  Courage."  By  G.  A.  Henty.  London  : 
Blackie.  1904.  6s. 
"  By  Conduct  and  Courage  "  is  positively  the  last  of  the  series 
of  historical  stories  written  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty  ;  it  is 
worthy  of  the  hand  that  turned  out  so  many  excellent  tales 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of 
youth.  Mr.  Henty's  son  has  seen  the  book  through  the  press, 
but  has,  we  glean,  in  no  way  contributed  to  the  writing.  The 
interest  therefore  that  always  belongs  to  the  last  effort  of  a 
popular  writer  attaches  to  this  story.  Mr.  Henty  was  a  writer 
of  narrative  pure  and  simple.  His  work  as  literature  was  not 
of  the  highest  quality,  but  as  a  story-teller  he  was  hard  to  beat. 
In  the  present  volume  the  hero  goes  through  innumerable 
adventures  in  the  war  against  Napoleon.  He  encounters 
Moorish  pirates  and  mutinous  negroes,  is  made  prisoner  by  the 
French  and  escapes  with  the  aid  of  a  French  girl,  whose 
sweetheart  he  assists  to  escape  from  an  Fnglish  prison  :  he 
wins  promotion  at  an  early  age,  and  he  encounters  serious 
danger  in  Corsica  in  the  company  of  Nelson  himself.  Conduct 
and  courage  see  him  safely  through.  British  boys  will  put  down 
the  book  with  keen  regret  that  none  other  can  come  from  the 
same  pen. 

"  Hazard  and  Heroism  :   Stories  told  by  G.  A.  Henty  and 

Others."    London  :  Chambers.  $s. 
"  In  the  Hands  of  the  Malays."    By  G.  A.  Henty.    London  : 

Blackie.    is.  6d. 

"  Hazard  and  Heroism  "  is  Messrs.  Chambers'  now  familiar 
contribution  to  the  excitements  of  the  Christmas  book  season 
in  the  shape  of  a  collection  of  stirring  stories  by  well-known 
writers.  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty  of  these  writers  provides  five  of 
the  stories  in  this  volume,  Mr.  E.  L.  Arnold,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Mockler  Ferryman,  Mr.  Harold  Bindloss,  Mr.  Charles 
Edwardes  and  Mr.  Louis  Tracy  providing  the  remainder. 
"  Hazard  and  Heroism "  will  please  young  readers  who  are 
content  to  part  with  a  hero  almost  as  soon  as  he  is  introduced. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  "In  the  Hands  of  the  Malays", 
which  is  a  collection  of  three  more  of  Mr.  Henty's  shorter 
stories.  Mr.  Henty  was  a  prolific  writer — unfortunately 
perhaps,  because  his  work  necessarily  showed  signs  of  haste 
at  times,  whereas  he  might,  if  he  had  given  himself  more  time, 
have  made  the  writing  equal  in  merit  to  the  plot  and  the 
knowledge  behind  it.  Boys  and  girls  do  not  of  course  look  to 
style  but  to  matter,  and  Henty  could  always  be  trusted  to  give 
them  what  they  wanted  whether  in  a  long  book  or  a  short 
story. 

"  Kobo  :  a  Story  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War"  (5.?.)  ;  "  Boys  of 
the  Light  Brigade  :  a  Story  of  Spain  and  the  Peninsular 
War"  (6f.).  By  Herbert  Strang.  London  :  Blackie.  1904. 

Last  year  a  new  name  of  great  promise  appeared  in  the  list 
of  writers  of  boys'  books.  This  year  the  promise  shown  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Strang  in  "Tom  Burnaby"  is  more  than  borne 
-  out  by  "  Kobo  "  and  "  Boys  of  the  Light  Brigade  " — two  excel- 
lent books  of  adventure,  one  taking  us  through  part  of  the  war  in 
the  Far  East,  the  other  through  the  Corunna  campaign  and  the 
defence  of  Saragossa.  Mr.  Herbert  Strang  writes  in  both  cases 
with  a  confident  knowledge  of  places  and  people,  weapons  and 
strategy,  which  makes  us  wonder  where  he  gets  it  all.  He 
seems  familiar  with  Spain  and  there  are  many  intimate  touches 
of  local  colour  in  "  Boys  of  the  Light  Brigade  "  ;  he  appears  to 
have  been  all  over  Japan,  Korea  and  Manchuria  and  to  know 
a  man  of  war  equally  thoroughly.  He  shares  the  late  Mr. 
Henty's  knowledge  of  history  and  war;  he  is  less  encyclopaedic 
in  his  descriptive  methods  perhaps  than  was  Henty,  though 
he  gives  the  same  air  of  verisimilitude  to  his  chapters  by  means 
of  maps  and  charts  ;  his  resourcefulness  in  getting  his  heroes 
into  tight  places  and  getting  them  out  again  is  second  to  none  ; 
he  has  an  admirable  style  and  a  sense  of  humour  which  he 
handles  with  the  more  effect  because  he  never  turns  a  situation 
into  broad  farce.  Of  the  two  books  it  were  hard  to  say  which 
one  prefers.  "  Kobo "  has  actuality  and  we  feel  that  Bob 
Fawcett  is  one  of  ourselves,  whilst  "Boys  of  the  Light  Brigade" 
will  appeal  to  the  purely  historical  taste  of  the  young  reader. 
Colonel  Willoughby  Verner  writes  a  capital  preface  to  the 
latter,  summing  up  the  "double  interest  "  of  the  story  :  "  In  its 
account  of  Moore's  great  retreat  it  illustrates  what  we  did  for 
Spain  in  her  dark  days  of  1808-1809  ;  while  in  the  pages  deal- 
ing with  the  heroic  defence  of  Saragossa  it  illustrates  what 
Spain  did  for  herself."  It  is  no  conventional  compliment  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  either  of  Mr.  Strang's 
books. 

"With  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo."  By  Captain  F,  S.  Brereton. 
London  :  Blackie.  6s. 

Captain  Brereton  is  an  impetuous  storyteller.  He  seems  to 
take  one  by  the  hand  and  rush  one  headlong  through  a  series 
of  startling  adventures,  so  that  every  now  and  then  one  looks 
up  from  his  pages  and  takes  a  deep  breath  of  relief  on  finding 
that  one  is  not  really  in  some  wild  land  set  upon  by  brutes  in 
human  or  other  guise.  The  opening  chapter  of  this  excellent 
story  describes  the  rescue  by  the  hero  Tyler  Richardson  of  a 


couple  of  men  from  the  hold  of  a  ship  where  they  have  been 
rendered  unconscious  by  escaping  gas.  Captain  Brereton's 
account  of  the  rescue  is  so  vivid  and  real  that  he  makes  his 
reader  alternately  gasp  for  air  and  then  mentally  take  a  turn  at 
the  winch  worked  by  willing  hands.  Captain  Brereton  is  in  his 
element  among  the  pirates  and  headhunters  who  made  Borneo 
a  terror  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  His  hero's  experiences 
convey  an  admirable  idea  of  the  Dyaks  as  they  were  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Rajah  Brooke.  We  have  a  private  conviction  that 
if  there  had  been  no  Brooke  to  become  Rajah  of  Sarawak  the 
position  would  have  been  assumed  by  another  subject  of  Queen 
Victoria — no  less  a  person  than  Tyler  Richardson,  Captain 
Brereton's  hero. 

"To  Win  or  To  Die."    By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  London: 
Partridge.  5.C 

This  story  of  the  Klondike  gold  craze  if  not  one  of  Mr. 
Manville  Fenn's  best  is  nevertheless  one  that  no  boy  will  find 
it  easy  to  put  clown  once  he  has  started  it.  He  will  race  through 
its  pages,  steal  odd  quarters  of  an  hour  to  read  a  chapter  or 
two,  and  burn  the  candle  when  lights  should  be  out  in  order  to 
follow  the  adventures  in  the  snowfields  of  the  cousins  Abel 
Wray  and  Dallas  Adams  in  their  search  for  the  precious  metal 
which  has  lured  so  many  courageous  spirits  to  their  doom 
beyond  the  Yukon.  The  opening  chapter  describes  how  they 
separately  fell  among  the  lawless  bands  who  are  never  far 
removed  from  the  little-frequented  tracks  on  mountains  and 
deserts  and  snowfields  which  do  duty  for  highways  between 
civilisation  at  one  end  and  ungarnered  wealth  at  the  other.  It 
is  an  introduction  which  rouses  keen  excitement  and  expectancy, 
fully  warranted  by  the  subsequent  experience  of  the  heroes  until 
after  many  disappointments  and  hardships  and  varied  adven- 
tures they  ultimately  "  strike  ile  ". 

"  Famous  Fighters  of  the  Fleet."  By  Edward  Fraser.  London  : 

Macmillan.  6.r. 
"  Two   Old   Sea-Dogs  :    Drake  and   Blake."    By  Herbert 

Hayens.    London  and  Glasgow  :  Collins,    is.  6d. 

The  "  glimpses  through  the  cannon  smoke  in  the  days  of 
the  old  navy"  which  Mr.  Edward  Fraser  gives  us  afford  a 
capital  idea  of  the  sort  of  feat  accomplished  by  redoubtable  men- 
of-war  like  the  "Monmouth",  the  "Formidable",  the  "Un- 
daunted ",  the  "  Temeraire "  and  others.  Mr.  Fraser  is  not 
concerned  with  the  past  only,  however  :  he  describes  modern 
vessels  which  bear  old  names  like  the  "  Monmouth  "  and  he 
winds  up  with  an  account  of  the  "  Condor's  "  work  under  the 
Marabout  Fort  at  Alexandria  in  1882.  The  dare-devil  spirit 
of  a  Rodney,  a  Faulknor  and  a  Billy  Blue  was  shown  then  to 
be  embodied  still  in  the  British  sailor.  Mainly  however  he  has 
gone  to  old  ships'  logs  and  mariners'  records  for  his  material, 
and  to  a  variety  of  sources  for  a  numerous  and  interesting 
collection  of  illustrations. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hayens  is  hardly  at  his  best  as  a  writer  of 
biography  :  his  style  is  commonplace  to  a  degree  which  is  sur- 
prising to  those  who  have  read  his  adventure  books.  We 
should  have  expected  him  to  turn  the  stories  of  the  "  two  old 
sea-dogs  "  into  rattling,  picturesque,  vivid  narrative.  The  book 
deals  with  the  fierce  times  when  English  sailors  were  finding 
their  way  round  the  world  and  successfully  disputing  sea 
supremacy  with  Dutchman  and  Spaniard.  Boys  may  always 
be  trusted  to  swallow  greedily  true  tales  of  the  masterful  heroism 
which  went  to  the  building-up  of  the  empire,  and  such  stories 
have  their  value  in  rousing  the  patriotic  fires,  but  Mr.  Hayens 
writes  with  a  restraint  which  is  not  compensated  for  by  the 
literary  quality  of  his  work. 

"  The  Crusaders."    By  A.  J.  Church.    London  :  Seeley. 

Mr.  Morrow's  coloured  illustrations  will  give  no  small 
pleasure  to  the  readers  of  Professor  Church's  skilfully  told 
story  of  episodes  in  the  first,  third,  and  eighth  Crusades.  The 
book  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  season  for  the  young.  For 
the  purpose  of  his  narrative  Professor  Church  has  made  use  of 
Matthew  Paris'  legend  of  a  Wandering  Jew,  who  has  been 
doomed,  for  an  insult  offered  to  Christ,  to  live  till  the  second 
coming.  Through  the  medium  of  this  wandering  Jew  he  has 
linked  together  some  of  the  more  important  events  connected 
with  the  wars  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

"A  Slave  of  the  Saracen."  By  Gertrude  Mollis.  London: 
Nelson.  2s.  6d. 
In  "A  Slave  of  the  Saracen  "  the  author  has  written  a  book 
characterised  by  a  spirit  of  healthy  romance,  which  will  appeal 
strongly  to  older  children.  The  Seventh  Crusade  forms  the 
groundwork  of  the  story,  which  opens  in  France,  where  the  elder 
son  of  a  French  noble  is  kidnapped  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  a 
Moslem  slave-dealer.  His  young  brother,  Jean  de  Vendome, 
goes  to  the  Court  of  King  Louis,  whose  page  he  becomes. 
His  subsequent  adventures  in  Egypt,  when  in  King  Louis' train, 
and  the  discovery  of  his  brother  are  graphically  told. 

"  Doctor  Luke."    By  Norman  Duncan.   London:  H  odder  and 
Stoughton.  6s. 
In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  this  is  a  powerful  picture  of 
the  inhospitable  Labrador  coast  and  the  sea  in  all  its  varying 
moods.    The  lives  of  the  simple  fisher  folk  are  portrayed  with 
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a  pathos  happily  commingled  with  humour,  and,  as  in  "  The 
Way  of  the  Sea  ",  Mr.  Duncan  not  only  shows  his  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  but  proves  himself  to  be  a  master  of  nervous  English 
and  vivid  description.  The  book  is  strong  in  human  appeal,  and 
there  are  passages  which  establish  the  author's  rank  amongst 
our  writers  of  sea-literature. 

"  The  Right  o'  the  Line."  By  R.  Power  Berrey.  London  : 
Nisbet.  1904.  3.S-.  6d. 
A  story  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  is  sure  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  boys.  As  Mr.  Berrey  explains,  "When 
all  branches  of  the  army  parade  together,  the  Royal  Regiment 
of  Artillery,  which  .  .  .  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  premier 
regiment  in  the  British  service,  takes  the  right  of  the  line  ". 
The  regiment's  exploits  during  the  defence  of  Port  Mahon,  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  stirring  days  in  the  Peninsula,  Waterloo, 
the  Crimean  War,  the  Mutiny,  and  the  recent  Boer  War  are 
among  those  which  form  part  of  an  excellent  historical  record, 
and  the  achievements  related  in  these  pages  will  certainly 
arouse  the  imagination  and  interest  of  those  who  follow  them. 

"  True  Grit."  By  Harold  Bindloss.  London  :  Partridge.  2s.  6d- 

The  heroes  of  this  tale,  who  are  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources when  still  quite  young,  begin  life  in  a  Manchester 
merchant's  office.  Speedily  disgusted  with  business  life  in  a 
city,  they  gleefully  accept  employment  with  a  trading  company 
in  Western  Africa,  and  sign  a  three  years'  contract.  Ignorant 
of  what  is  in  front  of  them,  they  look  forward  with  eagerness  to 
their  new  life  of  adventure.  The  adventures  come,  mingled  with 
hardships,  but  the  grit  which  had  enabled  the  lads  earlier  in 
the  story  to  manage  a  sailing-boat  in  a  rough  sea  stands  them 
in  good  stead  in  West  Africa,  where  they  lay  the  foundations 
>of  a  successful  career. 

"Will  of  the  Dales."    By  R.  Stead.   London:  Blackie.  2s.  6d. 

In  this  spirited  tale  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
Mr.  Stead  provides  plenty  of  adventure  of  a  wholesome  order, 
which  is  sure  to  meet  with  appreciation.  The  opening  scenes 
are  laid  in  Wharfedale,  where  Will  of  the  Dales,  an  historical 
character  and  well  known  in  his  day,  meets  with  no  lack 
of  exciting  experiences  ;  among  them  a  realistically  told  fight 
with  a  wild  cat.  From  Wharfedale  the  scene  shifts  to  London, 
and,  after  further  adventures  on  the  journey  in  company  with 
one  Tom  Hanson,  an  old  soldier,  and  in  London  itself,  and 
subsequently  in  connexion  with  the  "Rising  in  the  North", 
Will  is  crowned  with  honours  and  wealth. 

"Crag  Island;  or  the  Mystery  of  Van  Stanlock."  By  Wm. 
Murray  Graydon.    London  :  Partridge.  2s. 

Van  Stanlock,  the  hero,  is  a  young  schoolmaster  in  a  district 
school  in  the  Pennsylvania  hills,  about  whom  it  came  to  be  a  com- 
monly accepted  fact  that  there  was  a  mystery.  At  the  outset 
of  the  story  he  makes  an  important  discovery.  His  efforts  to 
follow  this  up,  his  capture  by  outlaws,  his  sufferings  on  Crag 
Island,  and  his  subsequent  escape  are  a  few  of  the  thrilling 
adventures  through  which  he  passes.  The  fate  of  one  of  the 
outlaws  is  tragic,  and  the  capture  of  a  second  leads  to  the  un- 
veiling of  the  mystery.  Mr.  Graydon  relates  the  story  with 
vigour,  putting  into  it  just  that  "go  "  which  boys  love. 

"A  Trusty  Rebel."  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke.  London: 
Nelson. 

In  "  A  Trusty  Rebel "  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke  has  woven  round 
the  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck  a  tale  which  will  make  a  capital 
gift-book  for  boys.  The  interest  in  the  career  of  Warbeck's 
page  is  well  sustained,  and  the  perils  through  which  Christo- 
pher Cory  passed  after  the  failure  of  the  landing  at  Deal  form 
exciting  reading.  In  Friar  Peter  and  a  loyal  archer  Christo- 
pher find  friends  in  need  at  the  outset  of  his  wanderings  ; 
subsequently,  when  the  hangman's  rope  seems  his  immediate 
fate,  he  finds  another  trusty  friend  in  a  Cornish  Knight — an  old 
ally  of  the  lords  of  Bolsover  with  whom  young  Cory  claims 
kinship.  From  Kent  the  scene  shifts  first  to  London  and  then 
to  Cornwall,  where  further  adventures  take  place.  There  are 
some  good  coloured  illustrations. 

"  Marooned  on  Australia."    By  Ernest   Favenc. 1  London : 
Blackie.  2s. 

This  story,  which  purports  to  be  the  narration  by  Diedrich 
Buys  of  his  discoveries  and  exploits  in  Terra  Australia  In- 
cognita about  the  year  1630,  has  proved  sufficiently  popular  to 
call  for  another  edition.  The  tradition  of  De  Gonneville's 
visit  to  Australia  is  associated  with  the  historical  fact  of  the 
wreck  of  the  "  Batavia "  and  the  marooning  of  two  of  the 
mutineers.  If  Mr.  Favenc  takes  some  liberties  with  history, 
his  readers  will  readily  overlook  the  fact  in  their  gratitude  for 
the  romantic  setting  of  the  story. 

"The  Yellow  Shield."  By  William  Johnston.  London  : 
Partridge.  2s.  6d. 
In  "The  Yellow  Shield  ;  or,  a  Captive  in  the  Zulu  Camp", 
Mr.  Johnston  takes  his  readers  to  South  Africa.  They  can 
guess  what  thrills  are  in  store  for  them  when  they  learn  in  the 
opening  pages  that  the  hero,  Corporal  Jack  Butler,  has  earned 

{Continued  on  page  x.) 


READY    THIS  DAY. 

The  Poems  of  William  Watson 

Edited  and  Arranged,  with  an  Introduction, 
By  J.  A.  SPENDER. 

With  Portrait.    Two  Volumes.    Crown  8vo.  gs.  net. 
This  edition  of  Mr.  Watson's  Poems  contains  nearly  all  that  he 
has  written  {including  "  The  Prince's  Quest  "  and  "  The  Eloping 
Angels  "),  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  new  Poems.  He 
has  carefully  revised  the  text  of  many  of  the  most  important  poems. 

MUSA  YERTICORDIA. 

By  FRANCIS  COUTTS. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
St.  James's  Gazette.—"  All  who  know  Mr.  Coutts'  other  poems  already  will 
have  most  joy_  of  this  volume,  and  those  who  do  not  yet  know  them  may  well 
begin  with  this." 

Mr.  William  Archer. — "  To  Mr.  Francis  Coutts  we  owe  some  of  the  most 
notable  philosophic  verse  of  our  generation.  This  is  the  best,  the  ripest  of  his 
books.  There  is  not  only  imagination  and  feeling,  but  harmony  and  felicity  of 
phrase,  on  every  page  of  it." 

SELECTED  POEMS 
OF  JOHN  DAVIDSON. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net :  leather,  5s.  net. 
Times.—"  There  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  living  writers  of  English 
verse  out  of  whose  poems  so  good  a  selection  could  be  made." 

SONGS  OF  DREAMS. 

By  ETHEL  CLIFFORD.   Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Standard. — "  Tenderness,  grace,  pathos  and  melody.   Above  all  there  is  the 
ineffable  something  that  cannot  be  defined,  but  which  is  recognised  at  the  first 
glance  as  of  the  true  essence  of  poetry." 


NEW  POEMS. 

By  RONALD  CAMPBELL  MACFIE.    Crown  8vo.  5s.net. 
Bookman. — "  There  is  that  mingling  of  thought  and  emotion  that  is.  after 
all,  the  truest  poetry.    To  everyone  who  cares  at  all  for  what  is  best  in 
modern  poetry  we  recommend  '  New  Poems.'" 


LAND  AND  SEA  PIECES. 

By  A.  E.  J.  LEGGE.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Times. — "Mr.  Legge  is  the  happy  possessor  of  both  humour  and  wit.  The 
vital  feature  of  his  verse  is  the  survival  in  it  of  the  Elizabethan  adventure 
spirit." 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,  Pedagogue 
and  Poacher. 

A  Comedy.    By  RICHARD  GARNETT.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  fid  net. 
Daily  Express. — "  He  has  had  the  audacity  to  parody  the  Swan  of  Avon, 
and  he  has  done  it  uncommonly  well." 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 


MEMOIRS    OF    THE    MARTYR  KING. 

Being  a  detailed  record  of  the  Last  Two  Years  of  Charles  the  First 
(164S-49).  By  ALLAN  FEA,  Author  of  "The  Flight  of  the  King," 
"  King  Monmouth,"  "  After  Worcester  Fight,"  &c.  With  upwards^  of 
100  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  including  Relics. 
Limited  to  400  copies,  of  which  325  are  for  sale  in  England  and  America. 
Royal  4to.  {i2\  by  10  inches).  £5  5s.  net. 
Daily  Chronicle. — "  A  superb  and  significant  volume  Altogether  enthrall- 
ing The  exquisitely  reproduced  illustrations   are  in  themselves  almost  a 

history  of  the  king's  wanderings  a  royal  volume." 

Academy. — "  A  triumph  for  the  printer  and  publisher,  and  a  solid  contribu- 
tion to  Carolinian  literature." 

Westminster  Gazette. — "One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  we  have  ever 
seen." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  The  volume  comes  as  near  to  outward  perfection  as 
anything  we  could  desire.  The  workmanship  of  the  Bodley  Head  has  won  the 
assay-mark  for  sterling  work  before,  but  never  more  surely  than  now." 


ITALIAN  VILLAS 

AND  THEIR  GARDENS. 

By  EDITH   WHARTON.     With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Max- 
field  Parrish,  of  which  12  are  in  Colour.    Imperial  8vo.  21s.  net. 
Outlook.—"  Certainly  the  most   beautiful  of  the  autumn's  many  picture 

books  this  enchanting  book." 

Daily  News.—"  A  noble  volume  on  a  delightful  subject  Superb  draw- 
ing by  Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish." 

POEMS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

By  EUGENE   FIELD.     With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colour  by 

Maxfield  Parrish.    410.  ics.  6d. 
Daily  News.—"  Eugene  Field  is  the  Laureate  of  Childhood,  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken.     Mr.   Maxfield  Parrish,  more   than   any  other 
artist,  suggests   that  wonderland  of  radiant   romance  where  every  child 
wanders." 


IMPERIAL  VIENNA. 

An  Account  of  its  History,  Traditions,  and  Arts.  By  A.  S.  LEVETUS. 
With  over  150  Illustrations  by  Erwin  Puchinger.    Demy  8vo.  18s.  net. 

Spectator.—"  Entertaining  and  informing,  and  a  monument  of  industry  

Lavishly  and  admirably  illustrated." 

FIFTY  LEADERS  OF  BRITISH  SPORT. 

By  ERNEST  ELLIOTT.    With  Biographical  Sketches  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  F.  G.  AFLALO.    Small  folio.  21s.  net. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  Splendid  success." 

EVERYDAY  PEOPLE. 

By  CHAS.  DANA  GIBSON.    A  New  Album  of  Drawings,  uniform  with 
"  The  Weaker  Sex,"  &c.    Oblong  folio,  in  box,  2os.[ 
Outlook. — "  A  splendid  collection  of  characteristic  pictures." 


BIRDS  BY  LAND  AND  SEA. 

By  J.  MACLAIR  BORASTON.    With   numerous    Illustrations  from 
Photographs  by  the  Author.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Literary  World. — "We  particularly  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  ornitho- 
logists, parents,  and  schoolmasters  to  this  charming  book." 


JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  LONDON  and  NEW  YORK. 
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for  himself  the  sobriquet  of  the  White  Devil.  But  nervous 
readers  can  rest  reassured,  for  Jack  was  really  as  kind-hearted 
as  he  was  impulsive.  At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  story, 
Cetewayo  was  King  of  the  Zulus.  In  the  campaign  which 
ensues  Jack  Butler  plays  a  brilliant  part  as  one  of  a  small  corps 
of  picked  scouts.  There  is  sufficient  incident  in  the  tale  to 
stimulate  the  most  jaded  appetite. 

"The  Knights  of  Liberty."    By  Eliza  F.  Pollaid.  London: 
Nelson.  $s. 

In  this  book  Miss  Pollard  takes  us  through  the  anxious 
period  intervening  between  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  during  which  the  Knights  of  Liberty  made 
France  a  hotbed  of  intrigue  and  adventure  in  their  efforts  to 
destroy  the  political  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  an  historical  novel  rather  than  just  a  mere  boy's  book  or 
girl's  book,  and  the  adventures  of  Sigismund  Varabroski,  Nora, 
Patrick,  Jess,  Robert  de  Launay,  and  the  rest,  will  appeal  to 
any  reader,  young  or  old,  whose  only  object  is  to  secure  a  good 
story  pleasantly  told. 


BOOKS  INTENDED  FOR  GIRLS. 

There  is  something  of  a  hopeful  element  in  this  year's  batch 
of  books  for  schoolgirls'  reading.  Most  of  them  have  a 
"  breezy  "  open-air  touch  about  them,  significant  of  days  when 
the  girl  is  as  eager  over  sports  in  the  field  as  her  brother,  and 
forgetting  to  be  "  missish  ".  To  take  the  most  popular  author? 
first,  "  Petronella  "  (Chambers.  2s-  °^)>  by  L.  T.  Meade — whose 
work  does  not  always  commend  itself  to  our  taste — has  a  good 
study  in  it  of  a  little  schoolgirl,  easily  tempted  and  quick  to 
repentance,  who  can  only  be  influenced  through  her  impulsive 
affections.  There  are  some  improbabilities  in  the  plot.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  in  a  carefully  managed  school  of  the  Select 
Seminary  order  such  lapses  from  discipline  as  frequent  absences 
for  any  purpose  would  be  allowed.  Petronella's  secret  practising 
on  the  dressmaker's  piano  would  have  been  very  speedily  dis- 
covered. But  the  character  of  the  girl  is  spirited,  lovable  and 
honourable,  and  one  forgets  the  plot  in  the  personal  interest. 
In  "The  Girls  of  Mrs.  Pritchard's  School"  (Chambers.  6s.) 
L.  T.  Meade's  heroine,  Rhoda  Mangerton,  has  a  casuistical 
conscience  and  a  scheming  nature,  but  is  popular  with  her 
schoolfellows  because  she  possesses  an  indefinable  attraction. 
She  has  one  besetting  ambition  :  to  win  the  principal  prize  on 
leaving  school.  Owing  to  the  superior  ability  of  a  schoolfellow, 
this  appears  practically  hopeless  of  attainment,  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  in  the  school,  fortune  enables  Rhoda  to  gain 
her  end.  Subsequent  events  lead  to  her  exposure  but  also  to 
her  moral  regeneration.  The  best  we  can  say  for  the  story  is 
that  it  will  no  doubt  prove  acceptable  to  Miss  Meade's 
admirers. 

"The  Ruby  Ring"  (Macmillan.  4s.  6d.)  and  "The  Blue 
Baby  "  (Chambers.  y.  6d.),  both  by  Mrs.  Molesworth,  have  in 
common  the  charm  and  lightness  which  are  generally  to  be 
counted  upon  in  this  author's  work.  They  are  however  widely 
different  books.  "  The  Ruby  Ring  "  is  for  small  girls  and  goes 
on  old-fashioned  lines,  with  gipsies  and  fairies  to  help  it  along. 
The  discontented  Sybil  has  an  Edgeworthian  flavour  about  her 
discontent  suggestive  of  the  days  in  which  what  John  Oliver 
Hobbes  has  called  "the  nursery  label"  was  always  insisted 
upon.  The  style  is  not  quite  happy  :  it  includes  too  many 
over-parenthetical  sentences  such  as  this  :  "  Everything  had 
been  done  to  make  her  birthday  happy  that  kind,  perhaps  too 
kind,  parents,  and  brothers,  and  governess,  and  nurse,  not  to 
speak  of  grandparents,  and  uncles,  and  aunts,  and  cousins,  far 
and  near — for  she  was  certainly  rich  in  relations— could  do." 
But  it  is  a  gentle  little  book,  sure  to  be  liked  by  children.  The 
other,  "  The  Blue  Baby  ",  is  better  written  and  aims  more  at 
giving  pictures  of  actual  life  than  at  inculcating  any  particular 
moral.  Its  stories,  of  which  there  are  ten,  have  much  charm. 
The  only  objection  to  the  book  as  a  whole  is  that  the  different 
tales  are  addressed  in  reality  to  readers  of  different  ages.  The 
first  one  in  the  book,  for  instance,  simple  though  it  is,  might 
have  been  written  for  grown-up  people,  while  the  one  that 
follows  it  is  wholly  infantile.  This  makes  it  a  little  hard  to 
choose  a  recipient  for  the  whole  collection — unless  it  could  be 
given  to  schoolroom  and  nursery  in  general,  for  both  to  select 
from. 

"  Hope's  Tryst ",  by  Bessie  Marchant  (Blackie.  ys.  6d.)  and 
"The  Girls  of  Wakenside",  by  the  same  author  (Collins.  55.) 
are  two  good  stories,  full  of  spirit  and  action.  The  first  has 
the  unusual  background  of  a  little  town  on  the  frontier  of 
Siberia.  The  girl  Hope  is  English  and  lives  with  her  merchant 
father.  There  is  some  exciting  "  business  "  concerning  a  rescue 
from  the  mines,  and  some  intrigue  in  which  the  girl  is  involved 
through  her  loyalty  to  a  friend.  All  ends  happily,  after  an  in- 
genious coil  has  been  made  and  unravelled.  "The  Girls  of 
Wakenside  "  are  fine  young  people  who  think  little  of  stopping 
a  sawmill  to  rescue  a  life  :  at  least,  this  is  an  early  exploit  of 
the  principal  heroine,  and  starts  the  story  on  vigorous  lines. 
There  are  some  illustrations  which]  show  an  extraordinary, 
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almost  Japanese,  idea  of  perspective.  The  effect  is  a  little 
grotesque  when  applied  to  modern  figures  in  European  dress. 

"The  Children's  Crusade",  by  E.  Everett-Green  (Nelson. 
3J.  6d.)  treats  of  a  subject  that  has  been  chosen  by  more  than 
one  author  this  season — the  immensely  picturesque  subject  of 
the  title.  There  are  endless  possibilities  in  it.  Exaggeration 
of  its  pathos  is  the  stumbling-block.  Mrs.  Everett-Green  has 
not  entirely  escaped  this.  But  her  book  has  distinct  fascina- 
tion. The  incident  of  the  miracle  that  failed  is  moving.  She 
has  treated  it  well,  and  worked  out  the  pitiful  story  to  a  not  too 
painful  end. 

"  Peerless  Women  ",  by  Jeanie  Douglas  Cochrane  (Collins. 
IS,  6</.)  gives  a  short  sketch  of  some  of  the  better-known  women 
of  heroic  life.  Our  late  Queen  heads  the  list,  which  includes 
Florence  Nightingale,  Sister  Dora,  Elizabeth  Fry  and  others, 
ending  on  a  more  modern  note  with  Miss  Frances  Power-Cobbe 
and  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 

"  Father  M.P.",  by  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson  (Nelson.  2s.  6d.) 
makes  a  large,  handsome  book.  It  is  addressed  to  boys  as  well 
as  girls  and  is  about  some  natural,  human  children.  The  nicest 
of  them  is  a  small  girl  with  many  brothers,  and  her  adventures 
figure  most  largely  in  the  tale. 

"The  Deserted  Palace",  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Holder  (Blackie. 
is.)  has  a  delicate  atmosphere  of  childish  romance  about  it,  and 
a  charm  heightened  by  the  picturesqueness  of  the  frontispiece 
and  the  fairy-like  background  of  the  story.  The  little  pair  who 
wander  round  the  deserted  palace  are  engaging  folk.  They 
will  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  other  children  in  more  prosaic 
surroundings  :  but  to  child-lovers,  perhaps,  most  of  all. 

"  Diana  Polwarth,  Royalist", by  J.  G.  M.  Carter  (Seeley.  $s.), 
is  the  story  of  a  girl's  life  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
1  She  is  a  spirited  and  loveable  young  person,  and  her  story  is 
well  told.  The  author  claims  for  it  that  it  has  at  least  a  back- 
ground of  fact.  Authorities  are  quoted  for  all  the  actions  that 
could  fairly  be  called  historical,  although  pretty  Diana  and  her 
family  are  only  fiction. 

"The  Princess  of  Balkh  ",  by  Michael  Macmillan  (Blackie. 
2s.  6d.),  is  a  tale  of  the  wars  of  Aurangzebe.  Its  author  is  the 
principal  of  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay,  and  has  written 
several  books  on  India  and  all  that  India  connotes.  The  pre- 
sent one  contains  much  hard  fighting  in  some  vividly  dramatic 
situations.  The  heroine  is  imaginary,  but  her  surroundings  are 
very  real. 

"  The  War-God  and  the  Brown  Maiden  ",  by  Tom  Bevan 
(Collins.  2>s-  (>d.\  is  a  truly  blood-curdling  production,  faintly 
suggestive  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  in  his  earlier  manner.  It 
will  work  up  the  more  susceptible  into  a  state  of  breathless 
tension,  mercifully  relieved  at  the  last.  The  perils  run  by 
both  hero  and  heroine  from  fanatics,  rivals  and  wild  beasts  do 
great  credit  to  Mr.  Tom  Bevan's  imagination,  and  the  very 
animated  illustrations  to  that  of  Mr.  Warwick  Goble. 

"Mother  Maud  ",  by  Mrs.  Arthur  (Nelson,  y.  6d.),  begins 
as  a  school  story.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  shamelessly  snob- 
bish tone  taken  about  money  in  the  Thornleigh  Girls'  High 
School  would  be  impossible  nowadays  from  the  coarsest- 
grained  pupil.  The  scholarship  experiences  are  well  worked- 
out  :  and  little  Maud,  with  her  motherly  devotion  to  the  baby, 
is  a  loveable  and  touching  figure.  Mrs.  Arthur's  "Two  Little 
Travellers  "  is  well  known.  The  present  book  is  not  behind  it 
in  attractiveness. 

"  The  Queen's  Knight  Errant ",  by  Beatrice  Marshall 
(Seeley.  $s.)  If  this  story  of  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is, 
as  we  imagine,  intended  chiefly  for  girls,  we  must  congratu- 
late the  writer  on  getting  away  from  the  namby  pamby  style 
and  subject  which  so  many  writers  for  girls  think  it  necessary 
to  affect.  Miss  Marshall  weaves  her  story  round  the  early  days 
of  Raleigh's  adventures  at  court  and  at  sea.  The  picture  she 
gives  of  the  spacious  times  is  a  very  good  one  and  the  story  is 
none  the  less  interesting  because  true.  It  winds  up  with  Lady 
Raleigh's  forebodings  on  the  eve  of  her  husband's  departure 
for  Guiana.  "  Fain  would  that  I  had  never  heard  of  this 
Guiana,  for  I  feel  such  forebodings  that  the  quest  for  more 
riches  will  end  the  season  of  my  contentment  if  'tis  not  ended 
already.  Aye,  if  men  would  but  be  satisfied,  as  we  poor  women 
are,  with  happiness." 

"  The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy"  (Methuen.  y.  6d.)  is  a 
pretty  little  story  written  with  Mrs.  Clifford's  accustomed  charm 
and  sense  of  humour.  It  would  be  a  delightful  present  for  a 
little  girl  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age. — "  Pierre,"  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bell  (Dent),  is  an  unusually  artistic  production.  The 
drawings  by  S.  A.  Lindsey  are  of  varying  merit,  and  show 
traces  of  the  influence  of  many  artists.  It  is  a  picturesque 
little  study  of  Normandy  peasant  life,  a  trifle  over-sentimental 
perhaps,  but  touched  in  parts  with  genuine  pathos. 

"God's  Bairn"  (Blackie.  3s.  Gd.)  is  the  story  of  a  foundling 
round  whom  a  romance  that  will  attract  boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages  has  been  woven  by  Miss  Dorothea  Moore.  From  the  find- 
ing of  the  child  in  the  church  at  Marlowe-in-the-Fens  to  the 
discovery  that  he  is  of  noble  birth  the  story  goes  with  a  swing. 
The  charming  characters  of  the  hero  and  the  rector's  grand- 
daughter Mistress  Cherry  throw  into  stronger  relief  the 
times  of  the  Civil  War  in  which  the  events  take  place. 


A  FEW  OF 

CASSELL  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  MONCURE  CONWAY. 

(WITH  PORTRAITS.)    2  vols.  30s.  net. 

"  These  two  volumes  stand  out  like  twin  gems  from  the  rubbish  heap  of  biogra- 
phical woiks  with  which  this  generation  is  confronted." — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  NAVY  AS  I  HAVE  KNOWN  IT. 

By  ADMIRAL  E.  R.  FREMANTLE,  C.M.G.    16s.  net. 

"A  book  which  will  fascinate  civilians,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  naval 
officer."— Daily  Telegraph. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

By  MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS.    18s.  net. 
"  There  is  not  a  dull  line.    Its  contents  have  a  weird  fascination."—  Slaiulard. 


POCKET  EDITIONS  OF  WORKS  BY 

R.  L.  STEVENSON. 

Cloth,  2S.  net  each ;   Leather,  3s.  net  each. 
ISLAND  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENT. 

THE  BLACK  ARROW.     THE  MASTER  OF  BALLANTRAE. 
TREASURE  ISLAND.   THE  WRECKER.  KIDNAPPED. 
CATRIONA. 

The  Seven  Volumes  are  also  issued  in  a  box,  15s.  net  ; 
Leather,  2 is.  net. 
"  Models  of  what  a  pocket  edition  should  be." — Guardian. 


CASSELL'S  PHYSICAL  EDUCATOR. 

By  EUSTACE  MILES,  M.A.  With  upwards  of  1,000  Illustra- 
tions and  Diagrams.  9s. 

"  A  very  exhaustive  book;  the  busy  and  idle,  men,  girls,  children,  and  '  people 
past  their  prime  ' — nerves,  voice,  muscles,  exercise,  diet,  and  a  great  many  other 
things  does  the  copious  and  highly  practical  Mr.  Miles  discourse  upon." — Times. 


CASSELL'S  CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Concise  and  Comprehensive.  With  several  hundred  Illustrations 
and  Diagrams  specially  prepared.    12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Strongly  bound  and  capably  illustrated.  The  summaries  are  judiciously  done, 
and  new  features  in  science  are  noted." — A  thenaum. 


THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 

THE  BRETHREN. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD.  Second  Large  Impression  now  on 
Sale.  6s. 

"  It  is  a  fine,  stirring  tale  of  multiform  adventure  on  sea  and  land  .  .  .  one  of  the 
best  stories  which  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  written." — Daily  Telegraph. 


"  Messrs.  Cassell  must  again  take  first  place 
with  their  children's  annuals,  4  Little  Folks '  and 
•Bo-Peep'  being  quite  without  rivals  for  the 
youngsters,  'Chums'  for  the  boys,  and  'Tiny 
Tots'  for  the  very  little  ones."— DAILY  MAIL, 
November  24,  1904. 

LITTLE  FOLKS  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME. 

Picture  Boards,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

BO-PEEP. 

Picture  Boards,  2s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

CHUMS  YEARLY  VOLUME. 

With  12  Coloured  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  8s. 

TINY  TOTS  YEARLY  VOLUME. 

Picture  Boards,  is.  4d.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Those  selecting  Presentation  Volumes  will  be  saved  much  trouble 
by  consulting 

CASSELL'S  GUIDE  TO  NOTABLE  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 
just  issued,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

CASSELL  AND  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.C. 
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SCHOOL  STORIES. 

"  -Brought  to  •  Heel."    By  Kent  Carr.     London  :  Chambers. 
1904.    5  s. 

A  rattling  up-to-date  school  story  which  gives  promise  that 
school  life  will  continue  to  provide  just  as  interesting  material 
to  the  writers  for  boys  in  the  days  of  the  motor  car  as  it  did  in 
the  days  of  the  stage  coach.  The  story  is  concerned  with  the 
struggle  between  the  Moderns  and  the  Classics  of  S.  Dunstan's  ; 
Waring  of  the  Moderns  is  Captain  of  the  school,  and  though 
he  is  the  very  best  of  fellows  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  strong, 
kind,  just,  courageous,  he  has  difficulty  with  the  Classics,  who 
resent  having  to  bow  to  his  authority.  School  intrigue  is 
always  a  moving  matter,  and  the  troubles  through  which 
S.  Dunstan's  passes  in  consequence  of  the  feud  between  the 
two  sides  may  be  followed  with  as  keen  interest  by  adults  as 
by  young  readers. 

"  The  Schoolboy  Outlaws."  By  H.  Elrington.  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall.  1905.  y.  6d. 
As  is  the  case  with  not  a  few  things  which  hail  from 
Ireland,  there  is  an  easy-going  atmosphere  about  the 
Irish  school  in  which  the  scene  of  Mr.  Ellington's  story  is 
laid.  Two  new  masters,  who  have  a  stricter  sense  of  dis- 
cipline than  their  predecessors,  suffer  much  strife  at  the  hands 
of  their  pupils  ;  but  their  turn  comes  when  they  rescue  the 
two  schoolboy  outlaws  from  the  difficulties  which  unexpectedly 
befall  these  budding  heroes  when  they  play  truant  in  a 
deserted  castle.  Their  adventures  are  such  as  will  commend 
themselves  to  small  boys. 

"Guy  Severn's  School  Days."  By  George  Manville  Fenn. 
London  :  Chambers.  1904.  5.?. 
Mr.  Manville  Fenn  presents  his  juvenile  readers  with  a 
picture  of  school  life  which  is  unconventional  at  least  in  one  of 
its  episodes.  The  opportunity,  coupled  with  the  ability,  to 
restore  to  a  circus  proprietor  a  runaway  elephant  is  not 
vouchsafed  to  the  generality  of  schoolboys.  Lovers  of  adven- 
ture, and  all  healthy  boys  arc  that,  will  envy  Guy  Severn  and 
his  young  Indian  chum  Aziz  Singh,  who  plays  quite  as  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  story  as  the  boy  who  gives  its  title  to 
the  book,  in  which  mystery  is  mingled  with  adventure. 

"  Jefferson  Junior."  By  Meredith  Fletcher.  London  : 
Blackie.  1905.  2s-  6d. 
This  is  a  very  readable  story  of  the  adventures  of  two  small 
boys  during  their  first  term  at  school.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
heroes  is  deeply  impressed,  when  making  the  elder  one's 
acquaintance,  by  finding  that  his  companion's  brother  is  head 
of  the  school,  and  is  comforted  by  the  thought  of  the  proffered 
friendship  of  so  valuable  an  ally.  The  subsequent  disappoint- 
ment of  his  fondest  hopes  and  the  misadventures  which  ensue 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  story. 

"  From  School  to  Castle."  By  Charlotte  Murray.  London : 
Partridge.  2S.  6d. 
The  popular  master  of  a  small  school  in  North  Wales  is  the 
hero  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  end  his  days  in  "  marble 
halls  ".  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  healthy-minded  boy,  or 
girl  for  that  matter,  gleaning  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  this 
story.  The  "  goody  goody  "  element  is  unwholesomely 
obtrusive,  and  a  hymn  seems  scarcely  an  appropriate  chorus 
for  a  juvenile  picnic  party.  Where  the  characters  are  so 
conspicuously  virtuous,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  one  person  tainted 
with  a  suspicion  of  vice. 

"  By  a  Schoolboy's  Hand."  By  Andrew  Home.  London: 
Black.  3s.  6d.  "  Out  of  the  Running."  By  Harold 
Avery.  London  :  Collins.  2s.  6d. 
Mr.  Andrew  Home's  story  is  made  up  of  dramatic  incidents 
in  which  a  schoolboy  plays  a  leading  part.  Mr.  Harold 
Avery's  is  of  the  ordinary  excitements  of  school  life.  There  is 
an  element  of  originality  about  the  plots  of  both,  and  the 
interest  awakened  in  Dick  Norman  by  Mr.  Home  and  Dodds 
and  Graham  by  Mr.  Avery  will  hold  to  the  end.  In  both  the 
illustrations  are  coloured — a  development  which  is  to  be 
deprecated  unless  controlled  by  taste,  delicacy  and  skill. 
Good  black  and  white  is  preferable  to  highly  and  unnaturally 
coloured  pictures.  There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  either 
book  ;  for  popular  colour-work  the  illustrations  are  distinctly 
good,  but  we  hope  the  thing  will  not  be  overdone. 

"  A  School  Champion."    By  Raymond  Jacberns.     London  : 
Chambers,    y.  6d. 

This  is  likely  to  be  not  the  least  popular  of  the  author's 
books.  Two  young  sisters,  who  have  had  an  injudicious  up- 
bringing and  have  led  a  somewhat  unusual  life  under  the 
guardianship  of  an  uncle,  find  their  preconceived  ideas  of 
school  life  do  not  fit  in  with  the  actuality.  An  innate  love  pf 
the  heroic  impels  the  high-spirited  elder  of  the  two  sisters  to 
act  the  role  of  champion.  She  asserts  herself  in  a  manner 
which  would  make  life  in  most  schools  extremely  unpleasant 
for  a  new  comer.  To  champion  some  one  or  some  cause  is 
(Continued  on  page  xiv.) 


MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD  invite  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing Selection  of  PRESS  PRAISES  of  their 
NEW  BOOKS:— 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

Reviewed  and  Illustrated  from  Original  Documents. 

Bv  G.  W.  FORREST,  C.I.E.,  Ex-Director  of  Records,  Government  of  India. 
Witli  Maps,  Plans,  Portraits,  and  Reproductions  of  Drawings  by  Survivors. 
2  vols.,  demy  8vo.  38s.  net. 
"We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Forrest." — A  tlicnceum. 

"  Far  the  best  history  of  the  Mutiny  that  has  yet  appeared." — Glasgow  Herald. 
u  The  publishers  have  produced  it  in  splendid  style.'  — Scotsman. 

ON  THE   OUTSKIRTS  OF  EMPIRE  IN 
ASIA. 

By  the  EARL  OF  RONALDSHAY,   F.R.G.S.,   Author  of  11  Sport  and 
Politics  under  an  Eastern  Sky."    21s.  net. 
(t  He  has  stored  his  memory  with  the  essential  facts,  and  knows  how  to  use  them. 
The  book  is  full  of  incident  and  interest." — Times. 

"A  more  interesting  and  instructive  resume  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  we  have 
rarely  met  with."— Athenaeum. 

11  Clear,  vigorous,  and  eloquent." — Spectator, 

POEMS. 

By  ALFRED  NOYES.    7s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  book  of  beautiful  verses." — Scotsman. 

"  It  bears  upon  every  page  the  stamp  of  high  thinking  and  true  inspiration." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Satisfying  from  first  to  last,  and  strong  in  its  very  reticence  of  speech." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  SNIPE. 

By  "SCOLOPAX."    With  Illustrations.    5s.  net. 
11  As  complete  a  treatise  on  the  subject  as  could  be  desired." — Morning  Post. 
"  Full  of  knowledge,  packed  with  hints  of  the  most  practical  kind,  it  is  also 
unmistakably  literature." — Spectator. 

BOOKS  TO  READ  AND  HOW  TO  READ 


THEM. 


By  HECTOR  MACPHERSON.    3s.  6d.  net. 
"  I  have  seen  nothing  quite  so  good,  so  wise,  so  sensible,  so  thorough." 

A  Man  of Kent. 

tl  A  strenuous  and  stimulating  program  of  self-culture."  —  Morning  Leader. 


JOHN  CHILCOTE,  M.P. 


By  Mrs.  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON.  6s. 

"  Not  to  know  John  Chilcote  would  argue  oneself  unknown,  for  there  is  no  one 
who  has  not  either  read  or  is  eagerly  reading  the  history  of  his  extraordinary  change 
of  identity." — Court  Journal. 

"  An  interest  from  first  to  last  that  can  only  be  described  as  thrilling." — Standard. 

"  A  writer  who  is  possessed  of  genius."— Guardian. 


SALLY. 


By  HUGH  CLIFFORD,  C.M.G.  6s. 
"  A  very  able  study,  engrossing  to  lollow,  and  the  summing  up  is  masterly." 

Times. 

"  Mr.  Clifford  has  rendered  the  Empire  a  service." — Birmingham  Post. 


THE  COMPANY  OF  DEATH. 


By  ALBERT  LOUIS  COTTON.  6s. 
"  A  fascinating  story  of  quite  exceptional  merit." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

THE  FIGHT. 

By  SIBYL  CREED.  6s. 
"A  novel  of  strange  power."  —Scotsman. 
"  Deeply  interesting." — Aberdeen  Free  Press, 

BRAY  OF  BUCKHOLT. 

By  EDMUND  WHITE.  6s. 
"  Full  of  sunshine." — Glasgow  Herald. 
"  A  line  story  finely  told." — British  Weekly. 

FORTUNE'S  CASTAWAY. 

By  W.  J.  ECCOTT.  6s. 
"  Admirably  portrayed.  .  .  .  A  most  enjoyable  novel." — Birmingham  Post. 

THE  EDGE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

By  EDWARD  NOBLE.  6s. 
"  Exceedingly  clever,  written  with  knowledge,  written  vividly."—  Daily  Mail, 

CHILDREN  OF  MEN. 

By  BRUNO  LESSING.    5s.  net. 
"  A  collection  of  finely  conceived  and  brilliantly  written  Stories." 

A  berdeen  Free  Press. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  DESPERATION. 

By  HILDEGARD  BROOKS.    3s.  6d.  net. 
"A  tale  of  the  schemes  of  three  charming  girls." — Bookman. 


TWO  BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

20s.  net. 

1.  MEMORIES. 

By  CONSTANCE  C.  F.  GORDON  CUMMING. 
6s.  net. 

2.  BRITISH  ECONOMICS  IN  1904. 

By  W.  R.  LAWSON. 


At  all  Prices. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  WORKS. 

'(Messrs.  Blackwood  are  the  only  Publishers  of  the  Complete  Works.) 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 


A  SPLENDID  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

ATHENAEUM.— "  We  can  conceive  110  volume  of  reference  more  indispensable  to  the  scholar,  the  literary 
man,  the  historian,  and  the  journalist." 

In  One  Volume  of  1,464  pp.  royal  8vo.  25S>  net  in  cloth,  or  328.  net  in  half-morocco. 

DICTIONARY    OF    NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY 

INDEX  and  EPITOME. 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 


GUARDIAN. — "  This  is  really  a  great  book  in  itself,  a  marvel  of 
industry,  a  marvel  of  usefulness ;  few  volumes  indeed  in  a  library 
contain  so  varied  and  ample  a  store  of  knowledge  made  serviceable 
for  everybody's  need." 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW.—"  An  independent  work  of 
biographical  reference  which,  in  comprehensiveness  and  detail,  far 
surpasses  any  other  work  of  the  kind." 

NOTE. — Copies  of  the  "  INDEX   AND   EPITOME  "  in  the 

and  in  the  country.  A  Prospectus  of  the  "  INDEX  AND 
BIOGRAPHY,"  will  be  sent  on  application. 


SPECTATOR.— "This  EPITOME  will  supply,  and  more  than 
supply,  the  place  of  the  ordinary  'biographical  dictionary.'  It  is  far 
more  copious,  even  in  its  abridged  form,  than  any  we  know  of.  It 
is  not  every  house  that  can  afford,  or  every  library  that  can  accom- 
modate, the  sixty-six  volumes  of  the  DICTIONARY,  but  this  may 
be  welcome  anywhere." 

alternative  bindings  can  be  seen  at  the  principal  Booksellers  in  London 
EPITOME,"  and  of  the  «  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL. 


HISTORICAL     MYSTERIES.      By  Andrew 

Lang.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Small  demy  Svo.  os.  net. 
Westminster  Gazette. —    All  are  excellent  mysteries,  and  such  as  attract  the 
curious  or  speculative  mind." 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  HENRY 

GREVILLE.  THIRD  SERIES.  By  Alice,  Countess  of  Strafford. 
6vo.  14s. 

Spectator. — "  Entertaining  and  good-humoured  The  book  is  full  of  wise 

judgments  and  curious  gossip." 

Trtit/t.—"  Excellent  reading  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  There  are  many 
very  good  and  quite  new  stories  about  well-known  people." 


BUONARROTI.  By  John  Addington  Symonds. 
Small  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  EDITION. 


Lady  Broome, 

'  Stories  about  ,"  &c. 


COLONIAL    MEMORIES.  By 

Authoress,  as  Lady  BARKER,  of  "  Ribbon  Stones,"" 
Large  post  bvo.  6s.  net. 
Daily  Chronicle. — "  Lady  Broome  gives  us  real,  living  glimpses  of  the  Colonies 
and  their  ways.'1 

FROM    THE    LAND    OF    PRINCES.  By 

Gabrielle  Festing,  Author  of  "John  Hookham  Krere  and  his  Friends," 
"Unstoried  in  History,"  &c.    With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  George  C.  M. 
Birdwood,  M.D.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. ,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Guardian. — "A  very  admirable  and  most  readable  work." 

THE    SONNETS  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART. 

By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Lubkb.  NEW  EDITION.  Edited,  minutely  Revised, 
and  largely  Rewritten  by  Russell  Sturgis,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  F.A.I. A.,  Author 
of  "  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building,"  "  European  Architecture,"  &c. 
In  2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  copiously  illustrated,  36s.  net. 

HILL    TOWNS    OF    ITALY.    By  Egerton  R. 

Williams.  With  a  Coloured  Map  and  36  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 
SECOND  IMPRESSION.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

LETTERS     FROM     ENGLAND,  1846-49. 

By  Mrs.  Gkorge  Bancroft.    With  24  Full-page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net.  , 
Vanity  Fair. — "  There  is  a  singular  charm  and  interest  about  these  letters." 

A  NATURALIST  IN  THE  GUIANAS.  By 

Eugene  Andre,  F.R.G.S.,  M.S.A..  F.Z.S.  With  a  Preface  by  Dr.  J.  Scott 
Keltie,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  With  2  Coloured 
Plates,  32  Illustrations,  including  2  Portraits  of  the  Author  and  a  Sketch  Map. 
Demy  8vo.  14s.  net. 

THE   GREAT   BOER    WAR.     By  A.  Conan 

Doyle.  Thoroughly  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Completed  Ediiion.  NINE- 
TEENTH IMPRESSION,  comprising  over  67,000  Copies  printed.  With 
Maps.    Large  post  8vo.  ics.  6d. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA:  a  Biography.     By  Sidney 

Lee,  Editor  ofthe"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  NEW,  REVISED, 
and  CHEAPER  EDITION.  With  Portraits,  Map,  and  Facsimile  Letter. 
Large  crown  Svo.  6c. 

Vv  Also  the  FOURTH  IMPRESSION  (SECOND  EDITION)  ofthe  Original 
Edition,  with  Portraits,  Map,  and  Facsimile  Letter.  Large  crown  8vo. 
ios.  6d. 

A  LIFE   OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  Sidney  Lee,  Editor  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 
FOURTH  EDITION.  With  a  Portrait  of  Shakespeare,  a  Portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Facsimiles  of  Shakespeare's  known  Signatures 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

*««  Also  the  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  1  vol.  medium  Svo. 
profusely  Illustrated  with  Photogravures,  Topographical  Views,  &c,  16s.  ;  and  the 
STUDENT'S  EDITION,  withPhotogravure  Plates  and  4  Full-Page  Illustrations, 
crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE:  its  Peoples,  History, 

and  Products.  By  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  LL.D.  THIRD 
and  STANDARD  EDITION.    With  Map.    Demy  8vo.  28s. 

THE    ROLL-CALL    OF  WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY.  By  Mrs.  A.  Murray  Smith  (E.  T.  Bradley),  Author  of  "Annals 
of  Westminster  Abbey,"  &c.  THIRD  EDITION.  With  25  Full-Page  Illus- 
trations and  5  Plans.    Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

SHAKESPEARE  COMMENTARIES.    By  Dr. 

G.  G.  Gervinus,  Professor  at  Heidelberg.  Translated,  under  the  Author's 
superintendence,  by  F.  E.  Burnett.  With  a  Preface  by  F.  J.  Fuknivall. 
SEVENTH  EDITION.    Svo.  14s. 


THACKERAY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  General  James  Grant  Wilson,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  General  Grant." 

With  2  Photogravures,  50  Full-Page  Illustrations,  and  numerous  Illustrations 

in  the  Text,  including  many  Portraits  of  Mr.  Thackeray.    In  2  vols,  comprising 

over  Sco  pp.  large  po*t  Svo.  18s.  net. 
Times. — "One  cannot  lay  it  down.    The  countless  ugly,  vivid  images  that  were 
always  jumping  off  the  end  of  Thackeray's  pen  laugh  everywhere.    The  sparkling 
fun,  the  tender  sadness,  flash  back  across  the  distance  of  fifty  years." 

LETTERS    AND     RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  By  Mrs.  Hughes,  of  Uffington.  Edited  by  Horace 
G.  Hutchinson.  With  3  Portraits  and  a  Letter  in  Facsimile.  Small  demy  8vo. 
105.  6d.  net. 

Westminster  Gazette.—'1  Of  absorbing  interest,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  which  has  the  laird  of  Abbotsford  as  its  theme." 

THACKERAY'S  LETTERS  to  an  AMERI- 

CAN   FAMILY.      With  an  Introduction  by  Miss  LUCY  W.  Baxter,  and 
Original  Drawings  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,    Small  demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 
Academy  "  Prize  Review." — "  A  piece  painted  alive  out  of  Thackeray's  career." 

THE    CHURCH    IN    MADRAS:     being  the 

History  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Missionary  Action  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  the  Presidency  of  Madras  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  By 
the  Rev.  Frank  Penny,  LL.M.,  late  Chaplain  in  H.M.'s  Indian  Service 
(Madras  Establishment).    With  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  21s.  net. 

RETROSPECTS.      First    Series.      By  William 

Knight,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  St.  Andrew's  University. 
Large  post  8vo.  9s.  net. 
Yorkshire  Daily  Post. — "  Full  of  pleasant  intimacy  and  shrewd  character- 

TRAGIC  DRAMA  IN  JESCHYLUS,  SOPHO- 

CLES,    AND    SHAKESPEARE.     An   Essay.     By  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.Oxon,  LL.D. Glasgow,  Hon.  D.Litt.Oxon,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek 
at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  &c.    Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Scotsman. — "  Full  of  ripe  learning  and  well-weighed  opinions." 

MY    FRENCH    FRIENDS.    By  Constance  E. 

Maud,  Author  of  "  An  English  Girl  in  Paris,"  "  The  Rising  Generation,"  &c. 
THIRD  IMPRESSION  (Second  Edition).    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

LETTERS    OF    A    DIPLOMATS  WIFE. 


By  Mary  King  Waddington. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits,  Views,  &c. 


EIGHTH  ENGLISH 
Kvo.  ios.  6d.  net. 


EDITION. 


THE    LIFE    OF    VOLTAIRE.     By    S.  G. 

Tallentyre,  Author  of  "  The  Women  of  the  Salons,"  Author,  with  Henry 
Seton  Merriman,  of  "  The  Money-Spinner,  and  other  Character  Notes."  Wiih 
2  Photogravures  and  16  Half- Tone  Blocks.    2  vols,  large  crown  Svo.  21s. 


Works  by  W.  A.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

CAPTAIN  R.  F.  SCOTT,  R.N.,  Commander  of  the 
Antarctic  Expedition,  states  that  Dr.  Fitehett's  histories 
were  favourite  reading:  with  his  men. 

NEW  VOLUME  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

THE  COMMANDER  OF  THE  "  HIRONDELLE." 

With  16  Full-page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

British  Wcckiy.—  11  A  fine  romance  of  the  sea  All  who  wish  to  give  some 

boy  happy  hours  should  note  against  Christmas  this  pretty  and  well-illustrated  b.ok. 
And  let  them  read  it  for  their  own  pleasure  before  giving  it  away." 


Nelson  and  His  Captains. 

Sketches  of  Famous  Seamen. 
SECOND  IMPRESSION.  With 
11  Portraits  and  a  Facsimile  Letter. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Tale  of   the  Great 
Mutiny. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION.  With  8 
Portraits  and  4  Maps.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Fights  for  the  Flag*. 

SECOND  EDITION.  With  16 
Portraits,  13  Plans,  and  a  Facsimile 
Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 


Wellington's  Men. 

Some  Soldier  Autobiographies. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Fitchett,  B.A., 
LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

How      England  Saved 
Europe. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  War  (1793- 
1815).  SECOND  IMPRESSION. 
In  4  vols.  Cr  8vo.  with  Portraits, 
Facsimiles,  and  Plans,  6s.  each. 

Deeds     that    Won  the 
Empire. 

SEVENTEENTH  EDITION". 
With  16  Pictures  and  1 1  Plans. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 


Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.  will  be  happy  to  send  an  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  their  BOOKS 
SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS  post-free  on  application. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER~&  CO.,  ^Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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Tekla's  obsessing  aim,  and  her  energetic  attempts  to  carry  out 
her  various  schemes  are  beset  with  adventures,  which  at  times 
are  amusing,  at  others  pathetic. 

"  The  Gold  Bat."    By  P.  G.  YVodehouse.    London  :  Black. 
3s.  bd. 

In  this  tale  of  schoolboy  life  and  sentiment  there  is  a  due 
supply  of  school  adventure.  The  doings  of  a  "  league  "  of  boys, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  book  those  who  have  in 
any  way  proved  themselves  objectionable  to  its  members,  are 
surrounded  with  a  mysterious  secrecy  which  is  duly  unravelled 
towards  the  close  of  the  story.  A  further  mystery  concerns  a 
miniature  gold  bat,  which  is  held  for  a  year  by  the  captain  of 
the  winning  house  team. 


ANNUALS. 

"Good  Words"  and  "The  Sunday  Magazine"  (Isbister. 
Js.  bd.)  are  old  friends  which  change  from  year  to  year  only  so 
far  as  typographical  improvements  and  more  modern  methods 
render  necessary.  Both  are  Ipacked  with  features  of  the 
familiar  sort,  such  as  "Paradise  Island" — a  remarkable  story 
of  missionary  heroism  and  enterprise  told  by  Mr.  George  T.  B. 
Davis  in  "The  Sunday  Magazine",  and  "Reason  and  Rational- 
ism from  the  Side  of  Religion  "  as  set  forth  by  Canon  Hensley 
Henson  in  "  Good  Words  ".  In  the  former  annual  the  principal 
serial  "A  Point  of  Honour"  is  contributed  by  Miss  Christabel  R. 
Coleridge;  in  the  latter  "Hurricane  Island",  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Marriott  Watson.  Stories  and  essays  alike  are  fully  and 
admirably  illustrated. 

A  big  budget  of  snippets  and  more  substantial  fare  of  the 
popular  order  is  "  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal  "  yearly  volume 
(7s.  bd.).  "  Chums  "  (Cassell.  8s.)  is  always  good  but  strikes  us 
this  year  as  better  than  ever.  It  contains  amusing  sketches, 
good  coloured  prints,  essays,  and  no  fewer  than  six  very  exciting 
serial  stories  by  such  capable  writers  as  Mr.  Andrew  Home, 
Mr.  John  Mackie,  Mr.  A.  Rigby,  Mr.  R.  Leighton,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Daniels  and  Mr.  Heath  Hosken.  Stories  of  treasure-trove 
and  pirates  we  expect  to  be  exciting,  but  Mr.  Andrew  Home's 
"  By  a  Schoolboy's  Hand,"  which  in  book  form  we  notice  in 
another  column,  is  as  thrilling  as  any  in  the  new  volume. 

"The  Boy's  Own  Annual "  and  "  The  Girl's  Own  Annual  " 
(Religious  Tract  Society.  8s.  each)  are  old  favourites  of 
which  nothing  new  can  be  said.  In  their  very  different  ways 
they  appeal  to-day  no  doubt  to  the  boys  and  the  girls  as  they 
have  appealed  to  them  any  time  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  new  stories  are  so  like  the  old  stories,  the  illustra- 
tions are  so  reminiscent  of  the  old  illustrations  that  one  almost 
wonders  whether  the  editors  would  not  do  equally  well  to 
serve  up  their  material  afresh  say  every  ten  years,  with  such 
novel  features  as  suggest  themselves  from  time  to  time.  Like 
Hazlitt  we  feel  that  the  old  books  which  go  unread  would  serve 
the  purpose  just  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  new.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  a  paper  such  as  the  "  Boy's 
Own,"  when  the  Hentys  and  the  Kingstons  and  the  Ballantynes 
are  no  more.  This  year  the  editor  has  secured  a  sea  story 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Fitchett  which  is  certain  to  be  as  interesting 
to  boys  as  any  ever  published  in  its  columns.  He  has  also 
made  the  daring  experiment  of  giving  a  new  front  heading  to 
the  paper  in  every  three  issues  out  of  four.  It  is  a  novel  and 
amusing  idea. 

"Sunday"  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton)  reaches  us  as  usual  in 
two  covers  (cloth,  $s.  ;  boards,  3.?.)  The  present  volume  like 
its  predecessors  is  full  of  instructive  easy  reading  for  young 
people.  "  Leading  Strings "  from  the  same  publishers  is  for 
still  younger  folk  :  it  is  published  in  cloth  at  2s.  bd.  and  in 
boards  at  is.  6d. 

"The  Quiver"  yearly  volume  (Cassell.  ys.  bd.)  contains  in 
addition  to  its  miscellaneous  articles  and  long  and  short  stories 
two  special  features  :  Mr.  Christopher  Home's  serial  story 
dealing  with  the  Huguenots  ;  "  In  the  Straits  of  Time  ",  and  the 
Dean  of  Gloucester's  series  of  papers  on  "  The  Makers  of 
Modern  Christianity." 

"  The  Century  Magazine"  (Macmillan.  May — October,  1904, 
ios.  bd.)  maintains  its  features  of  general  interest,  notwith 
standing  its  essentially  American  character.  Its'fiction  is  always 
good  ;  its  illustrations  are  excellent.  Articles  like  Mr.  Henry 
Norman's  on  "  The  Mother  of  Parliaments  ",  Mr.  D.  B.  Mac- 
gowan's  on  "  The  Russian  Lourdes  ",  Baron  Kentaro  Kaneko's 
on  "  The  Magna  Charta  of  Japan",  and  Miss  E.  Wharton's  on 
"  Italian  Villas  and  their  Gardens"  serve  to  make  the  maga- 
zine as  attractive  to  Europe  as  to  America. 

As  usual  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  original  of  Christmas 
annuals  is  that  published  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards  (5^.)  in  which 
no  expense  has  been  spared  in  either  subject  matter  or  illustra- 
tions. It  is  quite  a  delightful  gift-book  for  a  small  child. — 
More  bulky  and  varied,  though  perhaps  less  artistic,  is  Ward, 
Lock's  "  Wonder  Book ",  3s.  bd.  and  $s.  according  to  its 
cover.  The  child  must  indeed  be  hard  to  please  who  is  not 
entertained  by  this  comprehensive  publication,  which  contains 
stories,  and  poems  and  pictures  and  photographs  in  profusion. 
It  is  a  wonderful  book  for  the  money. — "  Nister's  Holiday 
( Continued  on  page  xvi. ) 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON.        FULL  OF  GOOD  STORIES. 

THE  REMINISCENCES 

OF  AN 

IRISH  LAND  AGENT, 

Being  those  of  Samuel  M.  Hussey. 

Compiled  by  HOME  Gordon. 

Royal  Svo.  with  2  Photogravures,  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Wherever  you  open  his  book  you  will  find  a  good  story  or  a  flash  of  wit." 

Daily  Mail. 

11  Racy  and  discursive.  Intensely  interesting.  Mr.  Hussey's  entertaining  gossip 
gives  a  truer  picture  than  any  more  serious  history." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  more  vivacious,  candid,  or  indiscreet  recital  we  have  seldom  encountered. 
A  human  document,  a  storehouse  of  anecdote  and  of  shrewd  obiter  dicta.  Very 
entertaining  book."— Spectator. 


THE  PURPLE  LAND. 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON, 

Author  of  "  Green  Mansions."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  This  enchanting   romance.     Extraordinary   charm.     A  more 
romantic  recital  of  adventure  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. " 
"  Has  no  competitors  and  need  fear  ho  rivals." — Spectator. 


A  BOOK  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
By    RICHARD    JEFFERIES.     (New  Edition). 

BE  VIS :  The  Story  of  a  Boy. 

Introduction  by  E.  V.  LUCAS. 
Frontispiece  and  Picture  Cover.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"As  a  book  for  boys  '  Bevis '  stands  alone  in  its  blend  of  joy  in  the 
open  air  and  understanding  of  boy  nature.  All  is  brave — the  sailing, 
the  making  of  the  gun,  the  desert  island,  the  camp,  the  meditations 
beneath  the  stars." 

BEVIS.      BEVIS.  BEVIS. 

"  A  book  for  boys  who  are  still  boys,  and  also  for  boys  who  are 
masquerading  as  men  and  fathers  and  stockbrokers,  but  at  heart  are 
boys  none  the  less." — (See  Introduction  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas.) 


AMARYLLIS   AT   THE    FAIR.  By 

RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    Crown  Svo.  6s.    New  Edition. 

"  What  a  treat  is  here  !  Amaryllis  in  the  old  farmhouse  kitchen  [seems  to  us  one 
of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  Jefferies  did." — Saturday  Review. 


"  Evidently  Messrs.  Duckworth  have  a  gift  for  discovering  seriously  clever 
young  writers." — Daily  Mail. 

THE    DARK    SHIP.    By  the  Author  of 

"A  Magdalen's  Husband." 

THE  DARK  SHIP.    By  Vincent  Brown. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  A  noteworthy  novel.    An  advance  upon  the  author's  first  book,  because  it  is 

more  mellow,  more  tolerant,  and  exhibits  a  greater  sureness  of  touch.  Full  of 
ability."— Daily  Mail. 

SIX  NOTABLE  BOOKS  ON  ART. 
ITALIAN  MEDALS.  ByC.  von  Fabriczy, 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Gustavus  Hamilton.  With  Notes  by 
G.  F.  Hill,  of  the  British  Museum.  Small  4to.  42  Plates, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

MEDIAEVAL  ART,  A.D.  312  -1350. 

By  W.  R.  LETHABV.  With  60  Plates  and  many  Original 
Drawings  by  the  Author.    Post  Svo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

VERROCCHIO.     By  Maud  Cruttwell. 

With  50  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

GEORGE  ROMNEY.    By  Lord  Ronald 

SUTHERLAND  GOWER.  Many  Illustrations  in  Photogravure 
and  Half-Tone.    4to.    £3  3s.  net. 

SANDRO   BOTTICELLI.     By  Julia 

CART  WRIGHT  (Mrs.  Ady).  With  So  Illustrations  and 
2  Photogravure  Plates.    4to.  £1  is.  net. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  CLASSIC 

CHRISTIAN    ART.     By  JEAN  PAUL  RICHTER  and 
>  A.  CAMERON  TAYLOR.    With  20  Coloured  Plates  and  148 
other  Illustrations.    4to.  £5  5s.  net. 
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BLACKIE  S  GIFT  BOOKS. 

G.  A.  Henty's  Last  Great  Story. 
BY  CONDUCT  AND  COURAGE. 

A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Nelson.   Illustrated  by  William  Rainey,  R.I.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
"  Is  worthy  to  rank  with  any  of  the  long  list  of  historical  tales  wherewith  he 
delighted  a -generation  of  boy  readers.    The  narrative  never  flags." — A thtnaum. 

"  This  is  the  last  of  the  late  Mr.  Henty's  long  series  of  stirring  stories  for  boys— 
a  series  comprising  more  than  fifty  volumes — and  it  is  one  of  his  very  best.  In  his 
own  way  Mr.  Henty  has,  perhaps,  done  more  than  any  other  wiiter  to  inspire 
the  youth  of  these  islands  with  admiration  of  pluck,  daring,  resourcefulness  in  dan- 
ger, manliness,  and  patriotism.  We  should  also  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  has 
taught  them  more  real  history  than  all  the  *  crammers'  in  the  kingdom." 

Daily  Chronicle. 


Two  New  Books  by  HERBERT  STRANG,  Author  of 
"Tom  Burnaby." 

BOYS  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE: 

A  Story  of  Spain  and  the  Peninsular  War.  With  a  Preface  by  Colonel 
Willocghby  Vernek,  late  Rifle  Brigade.  Illustrated  by  William  Rainey, 
R.I.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

KOBO  :    A  Story  of  the  Russo-Japanese 

War.  Illustrated  by  William  Rainey,  R.I.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  5s. 
"In  '  Kobo  '  Herbert  Strang  has  provided  much  more  than  a  good  boys' book 
for  the  Christmas  market.  Whilst  readers  of  'Tom  Burnaby'  will  not  be  pis- 
appointed  of  an  ample  meal  of  stirring  adventures  and  hard  war  fights,  readers  of  a 
more  serious  turn  will  find  an  excellent  picture  of  Japanese  life  and  character,  and 
a  well-informed  account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Yalu,  not  to  mention  some  vivid 
sketches  of  modern  naval  warfaie."— Athenceum. 


Two  New  Books  by  Captain  F.  S.  BRERETON. 

WITH  THE  DYAKS  OF  BORNEO: 

A  Tale  of  the  Head  Hunters.  Illustrated  by  Fritz  Bergen.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

A  HERO  OF  LUCKNOW:  A  Tale  of 

the  Indian  Mutiny.  Illustrated  by  William  Rainey,  R.I.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
elegant,  5s. 

BLACKIE'S 
CHILDREN'S  ANNUAL. 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

A  handsome  volume  of  192  pages,  including  36  Full-page  Pictures  in  Full  Colour, 
and  over  100  Black-and-White  Illustrations  by  the  best  Artists. 
Picture  boards,  cloth  back,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
"  The  colouring  is  mostly  superb,  and  the  black-and-white  is  so  good  that  it  is 
sure  to  be  appreciated  almost  equally  with  the  colour.    Some  of  the  pictures  are 
deliciously  comic,  and  all  have  that  saving  grace  of  human  nature  that  so  many 
serious  pictures  for  children  lack.    The  writing  is  terse  and  to  the  point  ;  the  list 
of  contributors,  which  is  a  very  long  one,  would  guarantee  its  style." — Daily  News 


BLACKIE'S  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS. 


By  ETHEL  F.  HEDDLE. 

THE  TOWN'S  VERDICT. 

Illustrated  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth  elegant,  6s. 

By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 

HOPE'S  TRYST:  a  Story 

of  the  Siberian  Frontier.  Illustrated 
by  H.  R.  Millar.  Crown  Svo.  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges,  3s.  6d. 

By  ELIZA  F.  POLLARD. 

THE  WHITE  STAN- 
DARD :  a  Story  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  Illustrated  by  J.  Jellicoe. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 


By  ROSA  MULHOLLAND 
(Lady  Gilbert). 

A  GIRL'S  IDEAL  :  a  Story 

of  a  Fortune.  Illustrated  by  R. 
Hole.  Large  crown  Svo.  olivine 
edges,  5s. 

By  DOROTHEA  MOORE. 
GOD'S  BAIRN  :  a  Story  of 

the  Fen  Country.  Illustrated  by 
Paul  Hardy.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

By  G.  NORWAY. 

A      TRUE  CORNISH 

MAID.  Illustrated.  Cloth  extra, 
2s.  6d.    New  Edition. 


BLACKIE'S  PICTURE  BOOKS. 


By  JOHN  HASSALL. 

THE    OLD  NURSERY 

STORIES  AND  RHYMES.  98  pp. 
Each  containing  a  Colour  Illustra- 
tion by  John  Hassall.  Picture 
boards,  cloth  back,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  ss. 

By  HELEN  STRATTON. 
HANS  ANDERSEN'S 

FAIRY  TALES.  With  Cover  and 
30  pp.  in  Full  Colour,  and  many 
Black-and-White  Illustrations  by 
Helen  Stratton.  Picture  boards, 
cloth  back,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


By  CARTON  MOORE  PARK. 
THE  KING  OF  BEASTS- 

With  24  Full  page  Colour  Illustra- 
tions and  many  Black-and-White 
Vignettes.  Picture  boards,  cloth 
back,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  5s. 

By  HARRY  B.  NEILSON. 

JOLLY  JUMBO. 

With  24  Full-page  Colour  Illustra- 
tions and  many  Black-and-White 
Vignettes.  Picture  boards,  cloth 
back,  3s.  td.  ;  cloth,  5s. 


Messrs.  BLACKIE  <S-  SON,  LTD.,  -will  be  happy  to 
send  a  set  of  their  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Pro- 
spectuses, containing  particulars  of-1  The  Red  Letter  Library," 
"  Great  Novelists  "  Series,  "Standard  Two-Shilling  Library," 
Children's  Books,  and  General  Literature,  post  free. 


London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 


THE    MOST    SUITABLE  BOOKS 

FOR 

Christmas  Presents 

and 

New  Year  Gifts 

ARE 

THE  WORKS  OF 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Ask  your  Bookseller  to  show  you  the  Editions 
published  by 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd., 

whose  Editions,  ranging  in  price  from 

1/-  to  10/6  net  per  Volume, 

ARE  COMPLETE, 
and  contain  Reproductions  from  all 
THE    ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY 

PHIZ,     CRUIKSHANK,     LEECH,  GREEN, 
CATTERMOLE,  DOYLE,  MARCUS  STONE, 
F.  WALKER,  LUKE  FILDES,  &c,  &c. 

Including  the  following  Popular  and  Standard 
Editions  :  — 

The  Gadshill  Edition.   Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  In  Thirty-four 
Volumes.    Square  crown  Svo.    Price  6s.  per  Volume. 

Edition  de  Luxe  of  Above.  At 

ios.  6d.  per  Volume. 

The  Authentic  Edition.  In  Twenty- 

one  Volumes.    Square  crown  Svo.    Price  5s.  each. 

The   Crown    Edition.     In  Seventeen 

Volumes.  Large  crown  8vo.  maroon  cloth.  Containing  all  the 
Original  Illustrations.    Price  5s.  per  Volume. 

The    Biographical    Edition.  In 

Nineteen  Volumes.  With  Biographical  Introductions  by  Arthur 
Waugh.    Large  crown  8vo.    Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Oxford  India  Paper  Edition. 

In  Seventeen  Volumes.  Foolscap  Svo.  Price  2s.  6d.  net  per 
Volume,  cloth,  and  3s.  6d.  net  per  Volume  in  leather. 

The  Fireside  Edition,  In  Twenty- 
two  Volumes.  Crown  Svo.  With  all  Original  Illustrations. 
Price  is.  6d.  net  and  2s.  net  per  Volume. 

The     Half-Crown     Edition.  In 

Twenty-one  Volumes.  Crown  Svo.  blue  cloth.  Original  Illus- 
t  ations.    Price  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

The  Shilling;  Edition.    In  Twenty- 

one  Volumes,  each  with  Frontispiece.  Price  is.  per  Volume. 
Complete  Sets  in  Special  Binding.  Twenty-one  Volumes.  Gilt 
top,  in  Sets  only,  £1  is.  net. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited, 
11  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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Annual "  ($s.  6d.)  contains  stories  by  Manville  Fenn,  G.  A. 
Henty,  and  other  popular  writers,  but  it  is  hardly  equal  in 
artistic  beauty  or  interest  to  the  annuals  above-mentioned. 

Autocrats  of  the  nursery  may  be  cajoled  into  surrendering 
some  of  their  pretensions  to  independent  rule  by  a  present  of 
"Blackie's  Children's  Annual "  (y.  6d.),  which  maybe  trusted 
so  to  absorb  their  attention  in  following  the  doings  of  the  other 
little  autocrats,  wooden  or  flesh  and  blood,  that  conspirators  in 
the  shape  of  mother  and  father  may  find  themselves  free  to 
elaborate  what  .domestic  plots  or  discharge  what  domestic 
duties  they  please.  - 

"The  Dream  Garden  :  a  Children's  Annual,  1905."  Edited 
by  Netta  Syrett  (Baillie.  $s.  net).  Among  the  contributors  to 
this  volume  are  Mr.  Norman  Gale,  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fyfe,  Mrs.  Deland,  Miss  Constance  Smedley  and 
others.  Stories,  poems,  a  play  for  children,  a  song,  a  charming 
coloured  frontispiece  and  some  quaint  illustrations  by  Miss 
Syrett,  Miss  Stratton  and  others  make  up  a  budget  of  amuse- 
ment which  children  will  enjoy  to  the  full. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  3  vols. 
"The  United  Netherlands."  ,  4  vols.  "Life  and  Death  of 
John  of  Barneveld."  2  vols.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley. 
London  :  Murray.    1904.    ios.  6d.  net  per  vol. 

The  issue  of  this  handsome  but  unpretentious  edition  of 
Motley's  historical  works  may  be  taken  we  hope  as  proof 
that .  they  are  in  active  demand.  Motley  brought  to  his 
task  a  vivid  and  comprehensive  imagination  and  an  un- 
tiring industry  in  the  collection  of  facts  on  which  his  im- 
agination fed.  It  is  a  moving  story  of  struggle  and  suffering 
for  freedom  which  he  has  to  tell.  "  To  all  who  speak  the 
English  language ",  he  said,  "  the  history  of  the  great  agony 
through  which  the  Republic  of  Holland  was  ushered  into 
life  must  have  peculiar  interest ".  England  to  an  extent  only 
less  than  Holland  had  cause  to  fear  the  might  of  Spain. 
Motley  was  at  great  pains  to  reveal  in  all  its  details  the  con- 
spiracy of  Rome  and  Spain  which  aimed  at  the  subjugation 
of  England  and  the  re-conquest  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was 
able  only  to  carry  out  his  design  down  to  the  Synod  of  Doit, 
but  he  cherished  the  hope  that  he  might  be  spared  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  To  that  task  indeed  he  re- 
garded all  his  previous  labours  as  introductory.  That  this 
edition  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  have  read  any  or  all  of 
Motley's  works  and  that  it  will  induce  many  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  them  to  do  so,  we  cannot  doubt. 

"A  Plea  for  the  Historical  Teaching  of  History."  By  C.  H\ 
Firth.    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    1904.    is.  net. 

In  publishing  in  pamphlet  form  his  inaugural  lecture  the 
Regius  Professor  does  a  real  public  service,  but  we  much  doubt 
whether  many  people  will  find  time  or  inclination  to  attend  to 
it.  This' little  book  is  bound  to  be  overlooked,  whilst  large 
and  pompous  volumes  with  not  a  fraction  of  its  clear  thought 
and  fine  judgment  attract  the  easily  gulled  reader  of  historical 
work.  Take  for  instance  the  new  edition  of  L°rd  Rosebery's 
"  Last  Phase ".  People  were  quite  agog  to  know  what  the 
introduction  to  this  book  held  :  it  was  paragraphed  furiously  : 
it  was  the  thing  to  read  and  talk  about  in  "  literary  circles  "  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  "  symposiums",  and  foolish  lists 
of  the  best  books  of  the  year  compiled  by  the  notorious 
novelists  and  advertisers  of  the  moment,  Lord  Rosebery's  book 
will  be  boomed.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Firth's  brilliant  essay 
will  go  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  But  the  few  who  read 
will  find  delight  and  true  profit  in  this  little  pamphlet  of  thirty 
pages  or  so.  It  is  almost  as  good  as  the  matter  in  Acton's 
occasional  letters  on  historical  subjects  ;  in  imagination,  with- 
out which  in  good  measure  there  can  be  no  written  history — in 
the  depth  of  knowledge  and  the  breadth  of  perspective.  We 
solemnly  exhort  those  who  think  Macaulay's  "  History  of 
England  "  and  Green's  shorter  volume  with  pictures  the  best 
histories  not  to  glance  through  Mr.  Firth's  pamphlet.  They 
will  not  think  much  of  it. 

"Familiar  London."  Painted  by'  Rose  Barton.  London: 
Black.    1904.    2oj\  net. 

Miss  Barton  shares  Dr.  Johnson's  views  of  London.  To 
her  London  has  a  "beauty"  and  a  "glamour"  which  she 
never  fails  to  feel  when  she  has  been  away  from  it  for  a  time. 
If  Dr.  Johnson  was  impressed  with  "  the  wonderful  im- 
mensity" of  London  Miss  Barton  no  doubt  is  almost  over- 
whelmed by  it.  She  feels  as  though  she  has  had  a  glimpse  of 
fairyland  after  a  wet  day  when  she  sees  strings  of  hansom 
cabs  moving  along  before  a  golden  sky  such  as  may  often  be 
observed  in  winter.  That  there  is  no  pretence  about  these 
views  of  Miss  Barton's  may  easily  be  understood  by  a  few 
minutes'  study  of  the  coloured  pictures  in  this  volume,  which 
are  reproduced  from  her  original  paintings  by  permission  of 
the  owners.    The  illustrations  are  excellent  in  design  and 

{Continued  on  page  xviii.) 


MR.  JOHN  LONG'S  NEW  LIST. 

THE  NOVEL  EVERYONE  IS  READING. 

CIRCULATION   40,000   IN    EIGHT  WEEKS! 
ANOTHER    EDITION  PRINTING. 

The  STORM  OF  LONDON. 

Price  6s. 

KINDLY  READ  THESE  REVIEWS  : 

"  A  book  which  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  audacious  in  its  pictures  of  Society  compelled 
to  adopt  the  primitive  attire  of  an  Edenic  age." — Truth.  "  London  is  turned  into  a 
huge  Eden  peopled  with  Adams  and  Eves  in  all  the  pristine  simplicity  of  the  alto- 
gether nude." — Aberdeek  Journal.  "A  perfect  saturnalia  of  nudity."— Glas- 
gow Herald.  "  Clever  work." — Times.  Daringly  original."— Outlook.  "An 
extraordinary  book,  daring  and  remarkable." — Daily  Express.  "A  daring  theme, 
treated  with  admirable  discretion." — Birmingham  Gazette.  "Everybody  is  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  and  the  developments  are  interesting."— Bristol  Times.  "Truly 
original  and  amusing." — Bookseller.  "  It  is  a  book  that  no  one  should  miss."— 
Vaksity.  "  '  THE  STORM  OF  LONDON'  is  treated  with  a  skill  no  less  re- 
markable than  the  imagination  which  was  capable  of  inspiring  it."— Sheffield 
Tblegraph. 

NOTICE.— A  Limited  Illustrated  Edition  of  this  immensely  popular 
Novel  is  in  contemplation,  with  sixteen  Photogravure  Plates  from 
Drawings  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy.  For  par- 
ticulars kindly  write  the  Publisher. 


JOHN  LONG'S  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 
THE  WATERS  OF  OBLIVION.    By  Adeline 

Sergeant. 

"  The  late  Miss  Adeline  Sergeant's  new  book  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  story, 
and  the  attention  is  kept  keenly  alert  until  almost  the  last  page  is  reached." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

THE    BOOK   OF    ANGELUS  DRAYTON. 

By  Mrs.  Fred.  Reynolds,  Author  of  "  In  the  Years  that  Came  After,"  &c. 
The  Times  (first  review)  says  : — "  A  good  subject,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  handles  it 
with  skill." 

LADY    SYLVIA.    By  Lucas  Cleeve,  Author  of 

"  The  Indiscretion  of  Gladys,"  &c. 
"  The  materials  are  artistically  worked  up  to  a  strong  dramatic  situation,  and  the 
interest  aroused  at  the  commencement  is  well  sustained  to  the  end."— Punch. 

BLIND    POLICY.    By  George  Manville  Fenn, 

Author  of  "  Double  Cunning,"  &c. 
"Set  forth  so  ably  and  with  such  dramatic  passion  that  we  hesitate  to  attempt  a 
milk-and-water  rendering  of  so  marvellous  a  story." — Leeds  Mercury. 

LINKS    OF    LOVE.    By  Dacre  Hindle. 

Two  adventurous  young  men  on  pleasure  bent  succeed  in  conveying  two  charming 
girls  with  their  unsuspecting  chaperon  to  the  hotel  where  the  heroes  of  this  fas- 
cinating romance  of  the  Riviera  are  to  stay.  Realism  is  happily  blended  with  a 
delightful  romance  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  season. 

THE    CAVERN    OF  LAMENTS.    By  Cathe- 

sine  E.  Mallandaine.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  A.  Talbot  Smith. 
The  writing  is  powerful  throughout,  and  the  publisher  believes  that  every  reader 
will  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  perusing  a  novel  possessing  unusual  qualities. 

BENBONUNA.    By  Robert  Bruce. 

"  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  has  been  termed  the  '  Rolf  Boldrewood  of  South  Australia, 
and  it  is  in  no  excess  of  compliment  that  we  express  the  opinion  that  few,  if  any.  of 
Mr.  Browne's  writings  excel  in  literary  quality  the  best  of  Mr.  Bruce's.    Few  men 
In,  any  part  of  the  Colonies  know  more  of  bush  life  than  the  author  of  1  llenbonima.' 

— South  Australian  Register. 

MERELY    A    NEGRESS.    By  Stuart  Young. 

The  Thnes  says  : — "  Readable  and  effective." 

"  In  this  exceedingly  fresh  and  interesting  volume  Mr.  Young  has  broken  fresh 
ground  and  produced  an  interesting  novel." — Dundee  Courier. 

RONALD    LINDSAY.    By  May  Wynne,  Author 

of  "  For  Faith  and  Navarre." 
This  is  an  historical  romance  of  the  period  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  the 
background  is  tilled  with  the  fascinating  though  sinister  figure  of  Graham  of 
Claverhouse. 


GUY  BOOTHBY'S  POWERFUL  NEW  ROMANCE  OF 
RUSSIAN  LIFE. 
IN  SPITE  OF  THE  CZAR.    By  Guv  Boothby, 

Author  of  "Dr.  Nikola,"  &c.  With  8  full-page  half-tone  Illustrations  on  art 
paper  by  Leonard  Linsdell.    Price  5s. 

[Ready  in  a  few  Jays. 


NEW  NOVELS  to  be  Published  in  JANUARY. 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

THE  MASK   William  Le  Queux. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY     .      .  Richard  Marsh. 

LOVE  AND  TWENTY   John  Strange  Winter. 

THE  FACE  IN  THE  FLASHLIGHT  .      .      .  Florence  Warden. 

OLIVE  KINSELLA   Curtis  Yorke. 

THE  NIGHT  OF  RECKONING   ....  Frank  Barrett. 

THE  FATE  OF  FELIX   Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan. 

FROM  THE  CLUTCH  OF  THE  SEA  .      .      .  J.  E.  Muddock. 

LORD  OF  HIMSELF   .      .      .    < .      .      .  Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing. 

STRAINED  ALLEGIANCE   R.  H.  Forster. 

LITTLE  WIFE  HESTER   L.  T.  Meade. 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  ANTHONY  .      .      .  Alice  M.  Diehl. 

THE  INFORMER  .   Fred  Whishaw. 

COUNT  REMINY   Jean  Middlemass. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  SEXES     .      .      .      .  F.  E.  Young. 

THE  PROVINCIALS   Lady  Helen  Forbes. 

IN  SPITE  OF  THE  CZAR  (8  Illustrations,  5s.)  .  Guy  Boothby. 
{See  Announcement  above.) 


London :  JOHN  LONG,  13  6i  14  Norris  Street,  Haymarket. 
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ELLIOT^TOCOJE^BOOKS. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  fully  Illustrated  with  Portraits,  &c.    21s.  net. 

THE    GARRICK    CLUB.     By  Percy 

FITZGERALD,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Garrick,"  "Lives  of  the 
Kembles,"  &c. 

11  Full  of  good  stories,  well  illustrated,  and  especially  rich  in  reminiscences  of 
Thackeray."—  Weekly  Times. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  CASTLES  OF  IRELAND. 

In  handsome  demy  8vo.  printed  in  tasteful  manner,  suitably  bound  and 
fully  Illustrated,    ios.  6d.  net. 

THE  ANCIENT  CASTLES  OF  IRE- 

LAND.    By  C.  L.  ADAMS. 


In  demy  Svo.  appropriately  bound  and  fully  Illustrated,    ios.  6d.  net. 

THE  CITY  OF  YORK:  The  Story  of 

its  Walls,  Bars  and  Castles,  being  a  Complete  History  and  Pictorial  Record  of 
the  Defences  of  the  City,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By 
T.  P.  COOPER,  Author  of  "  The  Old  Inns  and  Signs  of  York."  {Shortly. 


In  crown  Svo.  tastefully  bound.  5s. 

THE  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  A  LADY 

OF  QUALITY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  two 
Facsimile  Portraits  Irom  Miniatures. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  ESSAYS. 

In  crown  Svo.  appropriately  bound,  5s. 

A   FIT  OF   HAPPINESS,  and  Other 

Essays.    From  THE  SPECTATOR.    By  Cecil  Gray. 

In  crown  8vo.  appropriately  bound  with  an  Allegorical  Frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 

INTROSPECTIVE     ESSAYS.  By 

Grace  A.  Murray. 
"The  book  deserves  praise  because  it  is  the  product  of  a  genuinely  reflective 
mind.    The  authoress's  outlook  is  broad  and  unbiassed,  and  her  work  shows  wide 
reading  well  assimilated."— Oxford  Chronicle. 


NEW   VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MARIA  CREATRIX,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  H.  Passmore,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Leisurable  Studies,"  "  The  Things 
Beyond  the  Tomb,"  "  The  Sacred  Vestments,"  "  The  Signs  of  Spring,"  &c. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY. 


Just  Published.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.     Price  18s. 
A  NEW  VARIORUM  EDITION  OF 


Edited  by  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS. 


VOL.  XIV. 

LOVE'S   LABOUR'S  LOST. 

"  Every  instalment  is  of  great  value,  and  complete  as  regards  the  play  treated." 

A  thenteuiu. 

Just  Published.    8vo.  cloth  extra,    ios.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

ByC.  H.  COCHRANE. 

Over  400  Illustrations. 
A  new  volume  which  describes  in  plain,  practical,  and  yet  accurate  manner  what 
has  been  done  in  the  last  few  years,  especially  in  the  fields  of  invention  and 
mechanical  construction.  The  book  tells  of  the  making  of  sky-scrapers,  and  of 
armour-plates,  of  great  guns,  &c.  ;  of  the  discovery  and  application  of  the  principles 
of  wireless  telegraphy  :  in  fact,  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  industrial  progress. 
Profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  reproductions  from  photographs,  draw- 
ings, &c. 

Recently  Issued. 

In  3  vols,  medium  8vo.  cloth  extra.    Price  £2  5s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MOORISH  EMPIRE  IN 
EUROPE. 

By  S.  P.  SCOTT. 

"A  book  of  deep  and  real  interest." — Athemeum. 

"  A  rich  harvest  of  material  for  the  history  of  the  inner  life  o  the  Moors  in 
Europe.  "—Speaker. 

"  Suggestive  and  interesting  in  a  very  high  degree." — Daily  Chronicle. 

With  Illustrations,    umo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

NEW  SAMARIA. 

By  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL, 

Author  of  "  Hugh  Wynne." 
Seventh  Edition.    Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

AT  THE  TIME  APPOINTED. 

By  A.  MAYNARD  BARBOUR, 

Author  of  "That  Mainwaring  Affair,"  now  in  its  10th  Edition. 

"A  highly  romantic  story,  full  of  thrilling  adventure  and  sentiment  The 

situations  and  episodes  are  full  of  interest  to  the  end." 

5  HENRIETTA  ST.  ~CQVENT~  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


Cbe  Xibrarp  edition" 
of  Ruskin's  Ulorks. 

LIMITED  EDITION.    SOLD  ONLY  IN  SETS. 
IS  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  EDITION. 

IN    36  VOLUMES. 

Edited  by 

E.  T.  COOK  and  ALEXANDER  WEDDERBURN. 

CONTAINING  80  DIFFERENT  WORKS. 

Illustrated  with 

1300    PLATES   AND  WOODCUTS, 

In  addition  to  over 

100  OTHER  DRAWINGS  BY  RUSKIN, 

Not  hitherto  reproduced, 
together  with  much  UNPUBLISHED  MATTER. 


MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

OF  TWENTY-ONE   SHILLINGS  EACH 

Will  be  accepted  for  the 

14  Vols.,  Now  Ready,  at  21s.  each  net. 

The  PRICE  will  be  RAISED  in  January  Next 
to  New  Subscribers  to  25s.  net  per  Vol. 

London:  GEORGE   ALLEN,    156  Charing  Cross  Road. 


BOOKS  JORJHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

S.  R.  Crockett's  Only  Novel  this  Season. 

THE    LOVES   OF    MISS  ANNE. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

Large  crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  65. 
"A  fine  rousing  story,  comedy  and  tragedy  heingadniraMv  commingled,  and 
there  are  some  excellent  studies  of  character." — Birmingham  Post. 


NEW  WORK.  BY  J.  BRIERLEY  ("  J.B."). 

THE    COMMON    LIFE.     Crown  8vo.  cloth 

boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"  Fluent,  but  thoughtful,  essays  on  many*  aspects  of  life,  written  from  a 
Christian  standpoint—'  Life's  Positives,'  '  Summits,'  1  Rest  and  Unrest,'  &c." 

Times, 

LEAVES  FOR  QUIET  HOURS.    By  Rev. 

G.  Matheson.    Small  crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net  ;  also  in 
a  good  leather  binding,  5s.  net. 
"I  shall  keep  this  book  beside  me  for  constant  use.    The  pages  abound  with 
suggestions." — Robert  F.  Horton. 

THE   NEW  TESTAMENT   IN  MODERN 

SPEECH.    With  Notes  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  R.  F.  Weymouth, 
M.A.,  D.Lit.     Edited  and  partly  Revised  by  E.  Hami-den-Cook,  M.A. 
2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  for  presents,  5s.  net. 
"Dr.  Weymouth  was  an  accomplished  scholar." — Times. 
"  I  never  felt  the  sacred  writings  so  near  to  me  before." 

Most  Rev.  Bishop  Wkli.don. 
"  I  am  struck  by  the  symmetry  and  often  rhythmical  beauty  of  its  phraseoloay  " 

Dean  ok  Manchester.  . 
"  It  makes  the  New  Testament  interesting  and  intelligible  to  a  modern  reader 
without  sacrificing  dignity  or  reverence." 

The  Very  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  D.D. 
"I  have  tested  it  at  many  points,  and  have  used  it  in  public  worship  on  several 
occasions  with  great  advantage.    It  is  not  only  accurate,  but  full  of  freshness  and 
life."— John  Clifford,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  D.D. 

The  above  books  may  be  obtained  through  all  Booksellers,  or  co  pies 
will  be  sent  by  the  Publishers  post-free  on  receipt  of  published  price, 
with  exception  of  those  marked  net,  for  which  postage  must  be  sent 
in  addition.  Full  Catalogue  sent  post-free  on  application. 

London  :  JAMES  CLARKE  &  CO.,  13  &  14  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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variety.  There  is  nothing  very  distinctive  about  the  letter- 
press, except  perhaps  that  it  shows  the  thoroughness  with 
which  Miss  Barton  has  explored  London  for  interesting  bits 
of  information  or  local  colour.  "  Familiar  London  "  is  a  gift- 
book  which  London-lovers  will  be  glad  to  possess. 

"  Political    Caricatures,   1904."     By   F.   Carruthers  Gould. 
London  :  Arnold.    1904.    6.c  net. 

The  chief  feature  perhaps  of  Mr.  Gould's  latest  book  of 
cartoons  is  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
really  become,  for  Mr.  Gould,  a  passable  second  string,  a  relief, 
if  such  be  needed,  from  his  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  has  un- 
doubtedly contrived  to  convey  in  his  pictures  the  idea  of 
duplicity  with  which  the  radical  press  with  one  consent  dis- 
credits the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  not  very  pleasing,  but  it  is 
strong  and  unmistakably  effective.  Mr.  Gould  is  scarcely  so 
successful  in  his  treatment  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  :  here  he 
tends  to  exaggerate  his  points. 

Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son  always  send  out  a  number  of 
reprints  of  the  best  of  the  juvenile  books  issued  by  them  in  pre- 
vious years.  Among  those  received  this  year  are  the  late  G.  A. 
Henty's  "  By  Pike  and  Dyke"  (3J.  6d.),  a  tale  of  the  rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  and  "  Captain  Bayley's  Heir"  (3s.  6d.),  a  tale 
of  the  Californian  goldfields  ;  Mr.  George  Manville  Perm's 
"  Nat  the  Naturalist  "  (y.),  a  story  of  adventures  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  and  "  Devon  Boys  "  (3.?.  6d.),  a  stirring  tale  of  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  Mr.  Herbert  Hayens'  "Paris  at 
Bay  ",  a  story  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the  Commune  ; 
Mr.  J.  R.  Hutchinson's  "  Hal  Hungerford",  the  boy  emigrant  ; 
and  Mrs.  G.  Norway's  "  A  True  Cornish  Maid "  (2.?.  6^.). 
These  volumes  are  every  bit  as  good  as  were  the  originals  ; 
they  are  printed  in  the  same  type  and  illustrated  with  the  same 
blocks,  but  they  do  not  bulk  quite  so  large  and  are  cheaper. 

"  The  Citizen  of  the  World  "  (Wells  Gardner,  3-r.)  or  "  Chinese 
Letters  "  as  they  were  originally  called,  were  written  by 
Goldsmith  twice  a  week  during  1760  for  the  "  Public  Ledger". 
These  delicate  good-natured  little  satires  on  the  follies  of  his  day 
have  hardly  lost  their  application  and  appropriateness  during  the 
passage  of  over  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  are  exquisite 
examples  of  eighteenth-century  essay-writing. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  are  re-issuing  "  Alice  in  Wonderland " 
and  "  Through  the  Looking-Glass  "  with  John  Tenniel's  original 
illustrations  in  small  well-printed  nicely  bound  volumes  at  zs. 
each  net. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  will  publish  shortly  a  work  on 
"  Shakespearean  Tragedy ",  by  Professor  A.  C.  Bradley,  of 
Oxford.  The  author  takes  the  four  principal  tragedies — 
"Hamlet",  "Othello",  "King  Lear",  and  "  Macbeth  "—and 
considers  them  from  a  single  point  of  view.  His  object  is  by 
a  method  of  close  analysis,  dissection,  and  comparison,  to 
increase  the  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  plays  purely 
as  dramas.  Those  who  know  his  fine  "  In  Memoiiam  "  work 
will  look  forward  to  something  good  indeed. 

The  next  volume  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  English  Men  of 
Letters  Series  will  be  "  Thomas  Moore  ",  by  Stephen  Gwynn. 
Mr.  John  Morley's  "  Cromwell "  is  being  added  to  the  Eversley 
Series. 

The  autograph  manuscript  of  Keats'  "  Hyperion ",  which 
the  Oxford  Press  have  in  hand,  will  not  be  published  quite  so 
soon  as  was  expected  owing  to  the  discovery  of  more  manu- 
scripts which  are  to  be  included.  The  volume  will  be  ready 
in  January. 

"  Otia  "  :  Poems,  Essays  and  Reviews,  by  Armine  T.  Kent, 
edited  by  Harold  Hodge,  with  a  Memoir  by  Arthur  A. 
Baumann,  will  be  published  to-day  by  Mr.  John  Lane. 

Mr.  Lane  is  also  issuing  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Poems  of 
William  Watson",  in  two  volumes,  with  a  portrait  of  the  poet, 
and  an  introduction  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  (Editor  of  the 
"  Westminster  Gazette  "),  who  is  responsible  for  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  poems. 

An  edition  of  Henry  Brooke's  "  Fool  of  Quality  "  with  new 
material  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Routledge  in  their 
Half  Forgotten  Books  series. 

The  result  of  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson's  thirty  years'  labour  in 
the  collection  of  material  concerning  the  borough  of  Guildford 
will  be  published  immediately  by  Messrs.  Bell  under  the  title 
"  Guildford  in  the  Olden  Time  ". 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  will  publish  after  Christmas  Mr.  Edmund 
Chandler's  "The  Unveiling  of  Lhassa  ". 

Mr.  T.  Werner  Laurie's  next  volume  in  his  Cathedral 
Series  is  by  Mrs.  Mary  Taber,  and  is  entitled  "The  Cathedrals 
of  England".  The  volume  will  be  fully  illustrated  and  uniform 
with  Mr.  Miltoun's  "Cathedrals  of  Northern  and  Southern 
France  ". 

The  January  number  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine "  com- 
mences a  new  series  which  promises  to  be  as  good  as  the  old 
and  will  cost  sixpence  instead  of  the  shilling. 


Edward  Stanford's  List 


THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

STAN  FORD'S 

LONDON   ATLAS  OF 
UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Exhibiting  the  Physical  and  Political  Divisions  of 
the  various  Countries  of  the  World. 

no  MAPS  and  a  LIST  of  NAMES,  with  Latitudes  and  Longitudes. 
Size,  when  shut,  17  by  23  inches.     Weight,  25  lbs. 
Imperial  folio,  half-morocco  extra.    Price  £12. 

"  There  is  no  Atlas  to  surpass  the  London  Atlas  in  the  entire  world." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

"  It  is  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  obtainable." — Standard. 
"  Is  indispensable  in  any  library." — Globe. 

Detailed  Prospectus  gratis  on  application. 


STANFORD'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
AND  TRAVEL 

Revised  and  in  great  part  Re-written,  with  New  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Thirteen 
Volumes.    Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  15s.  each  (sold  separately). 

EUROPE.    Vol.  I.  :  The  Countries  of  the  Mainland 

(excluding  the  North-West).    By  Geo.  G.  Chisuolm,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

EUROPE.    Vol.  II.:  The  British  Isles,  Scandinavia, 

DENMARK,  AND  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES.  By  Geo.  G.  Chisuolm, 
M.A.,  B.Sc. 

ASIA.  Vol.  I.:  Northern  and  Eastern  Asia,  Caucasia, 

RUSSIAN  TURKESTAN,  SIBERIA,  CHINESE  EMPIRE,  AND 
JAPAN.    By  A.  II.  Keane,  F.R.G.S. 

ASIA.      Yol.    II. :    Southern    and    Western  Asia, 

AFGHANISTAN,  INDIA,  INDO-CHINA,  MALM  PENINSULA, 
TURKEY  IN  ASIA,  ARABIA,  AND  PERSIA.  By  A.  H.  Keane, 
F.R.G.S. 

NORTH     AMERICA.    Yol.   I.:  Canada  and  New- 

FOUNDLAND.    By  Samuel  Edward  Dawson,  Litt.D.  (Laval),  F.R.S.C. 

NORTH    AMERICA.    Yol.  II.:  The  United  States. 

By  Henry  Gannett,  Chief  Geographer  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA.  Yol.  I. :  South 

AMERICA.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  Sir  Clements  R. 
Markham,  F.R.S. 

CENTRAL,    AND    SOUTH    AMERICA.     Yol.  II.: 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  WEST  INDIES.  By  A.  H.  Keane, 
F.R.G.S.    Edited  by  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.R.S. 

AUSTRALASIA.    Yol.  I. :  Australia  and  New  Zea- 

LAND.    By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

{Reprinting. 

AUSTRALASIA.    Yol.  II. :  Malaysia  and  the  Pacific 

ARCHIPELAGOES.    By  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D. 

AFRICA.   Yol.  I.:  North  Africa.    By  A.   H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.     NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

AFRICA.   Yol.  II.:  South  Africa.    By  A.  H. 

Keane,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.    With  11  Maps  and  94  Illustrations. 
"  The  volume  in  its  revised  form  is  probably  one  of  the  most  readable  anil  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  entire  series."— Glasgow  Herald. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.     SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME. 

GLOSSARY    OF    GEOGRAPHICAL  AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  TERMS 

And  Words  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  composition  of  such  Terms  and  of 
Place  Names. 

By  ALEXANDER  KNOX,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

472  pages,  large  crown  8vo.,  price  15s. 
"  A  valuable  addition  to  the  excellent  series." — Field. 

Detailed  Prospectus  gratis  on  application. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE   SEA-FISHING    INDUSTRY  OF 
ENGLAND    AND  WALES. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  of  those  Countries. 

By  F.  G.  AFLALO,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

With  a  Fisheries  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  and  77  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
by  the  Author  and  others.    406  pages,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  16s.  net. 
"  Each  chapter  teems  with  interesting  information."  —  Standard. 

Detailed  Prospectus  mill  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

STANFORD'S  GEOLOGICAL  ATLAS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With  Plates  of  Characteristic  Fossils. 

Preceded  by  a  Description  of  the  Geological  Structure  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
Counties,  and  of  the  features  observable  along  the  principal  lines  of  Railway. 

By  HORACE  B.  WOODWARD,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

;  34  Coloured  Maps,  16  Plates,  149  pages  of  text.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  12s.  6d.  net. 
"  This  is  a  remarkably  interesting  and  useful  book."— Glasg ow  Herald. 
Detailed  Prospectus  on  application. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  and  14  Long  Acre,  W,C. 

-  Geographer  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS'  BOOKS.    OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


"  HEROES  OF  THE  NATION  "  SERIES. 

WELLINGTON   Soldier  and  Statesman, 

of  the  Military 

Fully  Illustrated. 


Revival 

Morris. 


Power.    By  W. 

Crown   8vo.  cloth 


and  the 

O'Connor 
extra,  5s. 

"  It  has  been  done  with  much  skill  The  account  of  the  campaign  of  Vittoria 

offers  an  example  of  the  author's  powers  of  rapid  and  easy  narrative,  the  rout  of 

the  French  in  and  around  that  town  being  well  and  tersely  described  The 

illustrations  are  well  chosen." — -A theneeum. 

Send  for  fully  illustratea  Prospectus  of  the  Series. 
26  th  THOUSAND.  I 

THE    MASTER'S   VIOLIN.     By  Myrtle 

Reed,  Author  of  "  Lavender  and  Old  Lace"  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  6s. 

"  It  is  a  very  beautiful  work  indeed  The  pathos  is  so  very  homely,  and  the 

whole  comes  so  very  closely  to  life  as  we  have  to  live  it." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

|2ND  IMPRESSION. 

THE    BOOK     OF    CLEVER    BEASTS  : 

Studies  in  Unnatural  History.  By  Myrtle  Reed. 
Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

"  This  is  a  book  for  the  elder  children,  and  is  a  bright  and  clever  account  of 
animals  and  their  habits." — Freeman  s  Journal. 

1  A  gcod  deal  of  romancing  and  a  constant  sparkle  of  fun  and  good-humour  are 
blended  in  this  book."  —  U  est minster  Gazette* 

PORTRAITS    OF    THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  Historic  and i Literary.  By  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve. 
Translated  by  Katharine  P.  Wormeley.  Fully  Illustrated,  2  vols. 
8vo.  cloth,  2 is. 

These  brilliant  essiys  include  as  subjects  many  of  the  most  notable  persons  in  the 
history  and  literature  of  France  or  the  seventeenth  century. 

MR.  WIND    AND    MADAM    RAIN.  By 

Paul  DE  Musset.  Translated  by  Emily  Makepeace.  Uniform 
with  Cruikshank's  "  Fairy  Book."  With  25  quaint  full-page 
Illustrations  by  Charles  Bennett.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  6s. 

"Tne  stories  come,  we  are  told,  from  a  Breton  nurse  We  need  not  say  more 

than  that  th_  y  are  very  sinfully  woven  into  the  web."  -Spectator. 

*'  One  which  should  provide  much  entertainment  for  young  readers  of  to-day." 

Observer. 

"  A  capital  story  The  style  is  amusing  and  lively."  —Manchester  Guardian. 


Send  for  our  Christmas  Lists  of  suitable  Gift  Books. 
24  BEDFORD  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON;  &  NEW  YORK. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers. 


MR.   SWINBURNE'S    POETICAL  WORKS. 


COL- 


LECTED LIBRARY  EDITION  in  Six  Volumes,  price  6s.  net  each,  or 
36s.  net  for  the  Six  Volumes.    (Now  complete.) 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISHMAN.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

BELLAMY  THE  MAGNIFICENT.  By  Roy  Horniman. 
TERESA    OF    WATLING    STREET.       By  Arnold 

Bexnett.    With  8  Illustrations. 

THERE  AND  BACK.    By  Frank  Richardson. 

MORGANATIC.    By  Max  Nordau,    Translated  by  Elizabeth 

THE  '  ENDLESS   HERITAGE.    By  Chris  Healy. 

NEW    EDITIONS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
THE   MASSARENES.    By  Ouida. 

A  QUEEN  OF  CURDS  AND  CREAM.    By  Dorothea 

Gerard. 

THE  ALABASTER  BOX.    By  Walter  Besant. 

THE  LADY  OF  LYNN.    By  Walter  Besant.    With  12 

Illustrations. 

THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE.    By  James  Payn. 

By  SIR  WALTER  BESANT.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 

LONDON.    With  125  Illustrations. 

WESTMINSTER.    With  130  Illustrations. 

SOUTH  LONDON.    With  118  Illustrations. 

EAST  LONDON.  With  5  Illustrations  by  Phil  May,  L.  Raven 

Hill,  and  J.  Pennell. 

JERUSALEM:  The  City  of  Herod  and  Salad  in.  By 

Walter  Besant  and  E.  H.  Palmer.    With  Map  and  12  Illustrations. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    By  Charles 

Reade.  Edilion  de  Luxe.  With  16  Photogravure  and  R4  Half-tone  Illustra- 
lior.s  by  Matt  B.  Hewerdine.    Small  .to.  cloth,  6s.  net. 

PHIL   MAY'S  SKETCH-BOOK. 

Cartoons.    Crown  folio,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


Containing  54  Humorous 


THE  ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY.    NEW  VOLUMES. 

Pott  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  each  :  leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net  each 


Memories  and  Portraits.  By 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Robinson  Crusoe.      By  Daniel 

Defoe.     With   37    Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank. 
The  Decameron  of  Boccaccio. 


The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table.  By  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  G. 
Thomson. 
The  Open  Air.  By  Richard 
Jefferies. 


London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  m  St.  Martin's  Lane,  VV.C. 


THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 

SHELLEY,  including  Materials  never  before  printed  in  any  Edition  of  the 
Poems.  Edited,  with  Textual  Notes  and  Bibliographical  List  of  Editions,  by 
THOMAS  HUTCHINSON,  M.A.  With  the  Bodleian  Portrait  and  2  Collo- 
type Facsimiles  of  Handwriting.  Demy  3vo.  cloth  boards,  uncut,  paper  label, 
or  gilt  lettered,  7s.  6d.  net :  vellum  back,  cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  medallion  on  side, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  PAGET  TOYNBEE.  In  16  Vols.  Special  Limited  Edition, 
of  which  only  a  few  copies  remain,  on  Hand-made  Paper,  £16  net  in  boards. 
In  8  double  vols,  crown  8vo.  on  Oxford  India  Paper,  17s.  net.  each.  In  16  vols 
crown  8vo.  on  ordinary  paper,  6s.  net  each. 

{.Vols.  IX.-XII.  just  published. 

THE    OXFORD  DANTE.     Complete  Italian 

Text  of  Dante's  Works.  Edited  by  E.  MOORE,  D.D.  With  anl  ndex  of 
Proper  Names  and  Notable  Matters  by  PAGET  TOYNBEE,  Litt.D.  Third 
Edition,  on  ordinary  paper,  6s.  net,  and  on  Oxford  India  paper,  8s.  net.  Minia- 
ture Edition,  on  Oxford  India  paper,  3  vols,  in  case,  10s.  6d.,and  in  leather 
bindings. 


DANTE'S    DIVINA  COMMEDIA.  Trans- 

lated  into  English  Prose  by  H.  F.  TOZER,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

THE   MOSCOW   EXPEDITION:  Extracted 

from  Thiers's  "  Histoireet  du  Consulat  de  1'Empire,"  Vol.  XIV.  Edited,  with 
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NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

There  has  been  much  news  from  Port  Arthur  :  a 
long  account  from  General  Stossel  of  the  siege  from 
20  November  to  the  taking  of  203  Metre  Hill  ;  a 
terribly  descriptive  picture  of  the  slaughter  from  a 
Russian  officer  who  got  through  to  Chifu  ;  and  a  con- 
ciser  account  from  official  telegrams  of  the  capture  by 
the  Japanese  of  the  important  Kikwan  Fort  in  a  mid- 
night attack  of  the  18th.  It  is  not  wholly  unnatural 
that  General  Stossel's  account  should  contain  a  more 
meagre  description  of  the  loss  of  the  hill  than  of  the  pre- 
vious successes  in  repulsing  the  Japanese.  The  immense 
loss  of  life  which  the  Japanese  suffered  in  their  failures 
must  in  all  its  terrible  features  have  dominated  the 
sense  of  the  fighters.  The  capture  of  Kikwan  fort  was 
chiefly  accomplished  by  successful  sapping  and  mining, 
though  the  fighting  is  described  as  more  savage  than 
any  during  the  siege.  The  exploding  of  the  mines 
made  three  breaches  in  the  forts,  and  two  volunteer 
bodies  of  Japanese,  who  marked  themselves  with 
badges  of  their  vow,  forced  an  entrance,  after  the  first 
had  suffered  severely  from  charging  before  the  ex- 
plosions were  complete.  Five  8*7  guns  and  a  large 
amount  of  ammunition  were  captured  with  the  fort. 
The  loss  of  life  seems  not  to  have  been  great,  as  loss  is 
reckoned  in  this  war.  The  Japanese  lost  "only  four 
hundred  ".  Some  less  important  captures  of  a  portion 
of  the  heights  of  the  peninsula  in  Pigeon  Bay  were 
made  on  5  and  7  December. 

The  commission  on  the  North  Sea  incident,  delayed 
a  day  by  the  vagaries  of  the  American  admiral,  held 
their  first  meeting  on  Thursday  at  Paris,  and  selected 
Admiral  von  Spaun  of  the  Austrian  navy  as  fifth 
commissioner.  For  the  judgment  of  Paris  we  shall 
have  to  wait  some  time  ;  and  the  first  meeting  is 
adjourned  to  9  January.  Admiral  Fournier  is  selected 
as  president  for  the  time.  Though  some  evidence  has 
been  published  prematurely,  there  is  still  more  to  be 
collected.  Captain  Klado  in  a  very  un-Russian  manner 
has  been  bestowing  confidences  on  Parisian  journalists, 
and  many  imaginative  and  humorous  stories  have  been 


circulated  on  the  more  secretive  efforts  of  Russian 
agents  at  Hull.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  case 
of  the  "Caroline"  is  unique.  On  the  face  of  things  it 
should  have  been  more  difficult  for  the  Russians  than 
for  any  other  Power  to  get  a  torpedo-boat  out  of 
English  yards.  Yet  this  was  done  ;  and  the  agents  may 
be  excused  for  proceeding  to  an  a  fortiori  argument. 

The  Admiralty  issued  on  Wednesday  a  curious  little 
manifesto,  in  the  form  of  a  warning,  in  reality  an 
apology,  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Caroline ".  They 
announced  that  the  Foreign  Office  not  the  Admiralty 
j  were  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Foreign 
j  Enlistment  Act.  In  the  case  of  the  "  Caroline  "  the- 
Government  by  their  writ  against  the  purchasers  have 
decided  that  the  act  was  contraband.  By  their  omission 
to  take  out  a  writ  against  Messrs.  Yarrow  they  have 
negatively  established  the  assumption  that  Messrs. 
Yarrow  the  sellers  are  not  culpable.  Messrs.  Yarrow 
are  not  guilty  because  they  gave  warning  to  the 
Admiralty.  What  have  the  Admiralty  to  say  for  not 
forwarding  that  information  ?  But,  wherever  the 
responsibility,  there  is  the  fact  established  that  a 
torpedo-boat  in  the  making  went  out  from  the  Thames 
about  the  time  of  the  Dogger  Bank  incident.  Clearly 
the  fact  must  be  of  weight  in  the  Russian  case,  and 
may  have  real  influence  on  the  subsequent  judgment, 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  finding  rather 
than  a  verdict. 

If  the  "  Matin  "  is  to  be  believed,  the  latest  ministerial 
council  held  in  S.  Petersburg  was  something  of  a  set 
duel  between  the  two  great  political  parties.  Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirski,  taken  as  representative  of  the  re- 
formers, selected  as  the  first  of  necessary  reforms  "  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  abolition  of  passports  and 
the  admission  to  the  council  of  the  Empire  of  elected 
representatives  of  the  Zemstvos".  On  behalf  of  the  party, 
which  by  a  gross  begging  of  the  question  the  English- 
man labels  reactionary,  it  was  urged  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  that  the  Government  would  be  greatly  handi- 
capped if  the  Tsar's  autocracy  was  in  any  way  de- 
pendent on  a  popular  vote  of  supplies,  which  would 
lead  to  "  the  suppression  of  the  Imperial  will  and  the 
reign  of  demagogy ".  The  council  may  have  had  a 
very  interesting  meeting  and  discussed  these  things  just 
as  the  "  Matin"  describes  ;  but  that  Russia  will  intro- 
duce, in  the  middle  of  a  war,  any  serious  change  in  her 
political  constitution  is  not  a  serious  proposition.  The 
question  of  passports  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  on 
another  plane  ;  but  even  here  the  existence  of  a  single 
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Imperial  will  implies  that  any  expression  of  disloyal 
disobedience  to  that  will  in  affairs  of  State  cannot  be 
tolerated.  In  these  things  it  is  only  the  degree  of  free- 
dom which  is  at  issue  and  that  is  more  or  less  a  depart- 
mental concern. 

The  dismissal  by  the  Sultan  of  iNIorocco  of  his 
European  advisers  is  no  doubt  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  Anglo-French  agreement.  In  the  past  the  Sultan, 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  particular  friendship,  felt  a  con- 
siderable attraction  to  English  people,  which  has  been 
marked  in  serious  as  well  as  in  more  or  less  ridiculous 
details.  He  has  asked  travellers,  who  might  almost  be 
called  trippers,  up  to  his  palace,  where  among  other 
amusements  he  has  played  many  games  of  billiards  with 
them  ;  and  if  they  permitted  themselves  to  be  beaten,  he 
has  further  given  them  great  privileges  for  further 
travel.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  this  marked 
attention  to  foreigners,  associated  with  many  changes 
in  social  and  political  usage,  had  been  popular  ;  and 
the  calm  settlement  of  Moorish  affairs  between  France 
and  England,  without  consultation  with  the  Sultan, 
has  naturally  strengthened  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  the  policy  of  reaction.  The  effect  on  Morocco  is 
unfortunate.  The  brigand  Raisuli  has  himself  become 
a  small  sultan.  His  dominion  now  includes  the  very 
suburbs  of  Tangier,  where  many  French  merchants, 
who  rushed  there  to  benefit  by  the  first  fruits  of  pacific 
penetration,  find  themselves  less  likely  to  penetrate 
than  to  be  temporarily  absorbed.  The  neighbourhood 
is  full  of  rumours.  Alcazar  is  said  to  be  surrounded 
by  tribesmen,  and  there  are  reports  of  friction  between 
the  Sultan  and  his  ministers  as  well  as  between  the 
Sultan  and  France. 

Austria,  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  on 
Sunday  delivered  a  collective  note  to  the  Porte  de- 
manding that  the  list  of  European  officers  of  the 
Macedonian  gendarmerie  be  at  once  increased.  The 
demand  was  accompanied  by  a  threat  of  "  new  mea- 
sures "  unless  the  Porte  showed  prompt  obedience. 
The  Sultan  will  doubtless  profess  prompt  obedience, 
however  little  he  may  enjoy  having  his  provinces 
policed  by  a  jealous  combination  of  cosmopolitan 
officials.  The  Russo-Austrian  scheme  depends  for  its 
success  entirely  on  the  efficiency  of  this  international 
police,  and  in  present  conditions  the  one  hope  for  com- 
parative peace  in  the  Balkans  is  that,  so  far  as  the 
form  of  its  constitution  allows,  it  should  be  established 
before  the  spring. 

Last  week's  fiasco  of  the  premature  democracy  in 
Hungary  has  had  its  natural  sequel.  Count  Tisza  at 
once  journeyed  to  Vienna  and  obtained  leave  for  a  dis- 
solution, which  will  be  personally  pronounced  by  the 
King  in  the  first  week  in  January.  It  is  a  function 
which  the  King-Emperor  has  performed  during  his 
reign  more  often  than  enthusiasts  for  representative 
government  will  care  to  count.  The  Opposition,  per- 
haps conscious  of  some  belated  shame,  appear  to  be  a 
little  afraid  of  the  public  verdict  on  the  mock  gallows 
and  other  ragging  in  the  Chamber  :  and  Count  Andrassy 
is  urging  the  wisdom  of  some  arrangement  between 
the  two  parties.  He  suggests  a  compromise  between 
Count  Tisza's  more  drastic  closure  regulations  and  early 
suggestions  for  a  reform  of  procedure.  But  his  offer  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  eagerly  embraced  while  he  asso- 
ciates it  with  the  substitution  of  another  premier. 
Count  Tisza  is  at  any  rate  a  strong  man,  and  has  suffi- 
cient good  sense  to  see  that  factious  obstruction, 
tempered  by  pistols,  mock  gallows  or  even  long 
speeches,  is  fatal  to  constitutional  government,  unless 
restrained  by  some  measure  of  autocracy. 

Canada  has  at  last  determined  to  take  a  share  in  the 
cost  of  Imperial  Defence  by  contributing  to  the  Navy 
in  kind  rather  than  in  cash.  By  an  arrangement 
entered  into  between  the  Colonial  and  the  Imperial 
Governments,  to  which  legislative  effect  will  be  given 
in  the  first  session  of  the  new  Dominion  Parliament, 
Canada  will  make  herself  responsible  for  the  hydro- 
graphic  surveys  now  conducted  by  the  Admiralty,  will 
build  three,  cruisers  for  the  Naval  Militia,  to  be  stationed 


one  in  the  Atlantic,  one  in  the  Pacific  and  one  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  in  addition  will  assume  the  duty  of  gar- 
risoning and  manning  Halifax  and  Esquimault.  Canada 
will  thus  make  a  beginning  with  a  local  navy  which 
will  give  her  what  Australia  already  possesses,  but  it  is 
understood  she  will  not  repeat  the  Australian  mistake 
of  stipulating  that  her  local  fleet  shall  be  kept  in  local 
waters.  She  recognises  that  it  will  probably  be  of  ser- 
vice in  proportion  to  its  mobility.  Imperial  defence  can 
never  be  a  purely  local  affair.  Canada  in  other  words 
proposes  to  place  her  navy  unreservedly  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Admiralty.  According  to  Mr.  Prefontaine,  the 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  colonists  can 
well  afford  to  assume  this  new  responsibility  and  do 
not  wish  to  be  a  burden  on  the  British  taxpayer  any 
longer  or  to  any  greater  extent  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr.  Olivier's  report  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  outside 
its  own  intrinsic  interest,  suggests  one  agreeable 
feature  in  our  public  service.  Mr.  Olivier  was  one  of 
the  most  extreme  socialists  of  that  startlingly  clever 
group  of  men  who  contributed  to  the  Fabian  essays. 
His  eminence  in  the  school  of  thought  would  cer- 
tainly in  most  countries  have  debarred  him  from  the 
hope  of  any  official  appointment  till  his  own  party  came 
into  power.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  ability 
which  he  proclaimed  as  a  Fabian  was  one  reason  why  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica.  In  spite  of  the 
;  extent  of  prejudice  and  undue  influence  in  particular 
services,  it  is  a  legitimate  source  of  national  pride  that 
this  selection  for  imperial  civil  service  has  been  gene- 
rally dictated  by  merit.  Mr.  Olivier's  report  is  largely 
occupied  with  the  effects  of  the  terrible  hurricane  of 
last  year — a  storm  comparable  with  that  described  by 
Alexander  Hamilton — but  the  island  seems  to  have 
made  good  the  ravages  by  the  force  of  a  doubled 
energy  ;  indeed  in  many  directions,  though  the  damage 
is  reckoned  at  ,£2,500,000,  actual  good  seems  to  have 
resulted.  His  admiration  for  the  qualities  of  the  Indian 
immigrants  is  refreshing,  who,  he  suggests,  should  be 
given  land  in  lieu  of  return  tickets. 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  features  of  the  drastic 
proposals  of  the  Esher  Committee  was  the  loss  of  Sir 
William  Nicholson  as  Director-General  of  Mobilisation 
and  Intelligence,  although  some  of  his  confreres  at 
that  time  might  well  have  been  spared.  He  has  now 
been  appointed  Governor-General  of  Gibraltar  in  suc- 
cession to  Sir  George  White — one  can  hardly  imagine 
a  greater  contrast — and,  from  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's 
point  of  view,  this  may  be  an  excellent  plan,  as  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  away  from  Pall  Mall  for  some 
time  to  come  a  man  who  could  not  conveniently  be 
muzzled.  But  from  a  national  point  of  view  it  is  lament- 
able that  one  of  the  few  really  intellectual  soldiers  we 
possess  on  the  active  list  should  be  lost  to  the  supreme 
council  of  the  army  and  buried  at  Gibraltar.  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  is  also  to  succeed  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  at  Salis- 
bury, where  we  hope  that  he  will  be  a  greater  success 
than  he  was  as  Quartermaster-General. 

Limehouse  has  been  twice  blessed  :  within  a  week 
it  has  heard  apparently  with  similar  enthusiasm  the 
most  representative  pair  of  authorities  on  free  trade 
and  protection,  in  the  matter  both  of  live  and  dead 
imports.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  made  and 
intended  to  make  a  debating  speech  ;  and  was  as 
negative  as  debaters  are  apt  to  be.  He  spoke 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  "audacity"  in  proposing  to  ex- 
clude aliens  from  London  and  introduce  them  into 
Africa.  To  take  no  more  essential  point,  a  terribly 
over-populated  spot  and  a  very  sparsely  inhabited 
region  are  hardly  likely  to  have  the  same  attitude 
towards  alien  immigration.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  alternative  is  to  exclude  only  the  criminal 
and  diseased.  East  London  has  a  more  practical  idea 
of  its  own  need  than  Sir  Henry.  Without  suggesting 
any  argument  for  the  assertion,  he  told  his  audience 
that  protection  would  send  up  rents.  We  do  not  alto- 
gether deny  that  protection  may  increase  the  value 
of  property,  but  it  is  beyond  all  denial  that  nothing 
would  more  effectively  check  sweating  in  rents  than 
the  liberation   of  East    London   from  the   influx  of 
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foreign  paupers,  who  overcrowd  in  a  worse  degree  than 
the  natives. 

How  can  it  be  drilled  into  the  head  of  the  public 
that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  political  leaders 
employ  personalities  against  one  another  merely  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  their  supporters  ?  It 
has  been  so  for  many  years — it  was  never  more  so  than 
to-day.  Personality  in  party  polities  is,  thanks  to  this 
excessive  innocence  on  the  part  of  the  public,  an  effec- 
tive arm.  There  are  one  or  two  political  leaders  of 
to-day  who  are — we  hardly  know  how  to  put  it  ;  shall 
we  say — too  gentlemanly  to  resort  to  personality  ;  and 
they  lose  with  the  mob  thereby.  Mr.  Asquith  must  be 
impressed  indeed  by  the  value  of  personalities,  for  appa-  | 
rently  when  his  own  store  of  them  gets  very  low  he  j 
draws  from  the  public  press.  He  confessed  in  his  ! 
speech  this  week  that  his  description  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  1 
and  Mr.  Balfour  as  footpads  was  not  even  his  own — 
he  drew  it  from  one  of  the  newspapers  !  If  he  hunts 
for  his  gibes  and  personalities  in  the  leading  articles, 
we  suppose  that  he  will  be  seeking  arguments  there 
too.  It  used  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Asquith's  speeches  that 
they  smelt  a  little  of  the  lamp  :  perhaps  in  future  they 
will  smell,  instead,  of  the  morning  paper. 

Wednesday  was  the  centenary  of  Disraeli's  birthday. 
Elsewhere  we  recall  the  fact  that  Acton  was  strongly 
inclined  to  regard  Disraeli  as  the  greatest  Jewish  ad-  ' 
ministrator  since  Joseph.    It  was  Acton,  who  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Miss  Mary  Gladstone  drew  a  singularly 
interesting  parallel  between  Disraeli  and  Stahl.  He 
considered  Stahl  the  greatest  reasoner  for  the  Conser-  ; 
vative  cause  who  ever  lived — high  above  Disraeli  in  j 
subtlety  of  intellect  ;  and  we  have  heard  the  great 
Prussian — a  converted  Jew — eulogised   in  terms  not 
less  glowing  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
of  living  historians.      Stahl,  like  Disraeli,    was  an  J 
adventurer.      But    he    never   had   chances  compar- 
able with  Disraeli's.    He  led  the  Conservatives  and  ; 
aristocrats  of  Prussia  for  about  ten  years  and  was  never 
in  power. 

The  Lewes  magistrates  have  tried  to  let  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  down  as  easily  as  possible.    They  have  as  it 
were  split  the  difference  between  the  parties.  The 
Judge  has  not  complied  with  some  of  the  bye-laws  but 
he  did  not  intend  to  refuse  compliance  with  them  and  . 
part  of  the  misconception  was  due  to  the  Chailey 
District  Council  itself.    They  hope  that  some  arrange- 
ment may  be  come  to  which  will   prevent  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  to  them  of  finding  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  guilty,    but   if  they   are  pressed   by   the  j 
District  Council  to  do  so  they  cannot  escape  from 
the  consequence  of  their  findings.     Apparently  Mr.  j 
Justice  Grantham  intends  to  treat  the  findings  as  a 
decision  in  his  favour  ;  and  if  he  is  prevented  from 
going  on  with  his  building  will  have  the  whole  matter  i 
brought  before  the  High  Court.    The  whole  affair  is  j 
really  too  much  of  a  personal  squabble  to  be  important. 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham  was  mistaken  in  supposing  he 
was  fighting  bye-laws  not  adapted  for  rural  building. 
They  are  the  rural  code  devised  by  Mr.  Long.    So  that 
if  he  ultimately  won,  it  would  only  be  a  victory  on  a  I 
personal  question.     Cooler  heads   than   Mr.  Justice  ' 
Grantham's  are  needed  to  direct  the  movement  for  intro- 
ducing a  better  system  of  rural  bye-laws. 

The  meeting  of  the  unemployed  held  in  Trafalgar 
Square  on  Sunday  urged  the  necessity  of  public  muni- 
cipal works  and  a  national  organisation  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Admittedly  this  is  an  idea  growing  steadily  in  j 
the  minds  of  all  who  consider  the  problem  ;  but  it 
seems  at  present  that  the  immediate  distress  is  so  great  ! 
that  charity  in  the  more  restricted  sense  is  the  only 
means  by  which  it  can  be  alleviated.  Municipal  autho-  j 
rities  have  doubtless  been  stirred  to  action  in  finding 
work,  but  what  is  a  municipality  such  as  West 
Ham  to  do  which  has  as  many  as  fifty  thousand 
people  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  cannot  raise 
money  even  for  ordinary  public  works  ?  Then  the 
Central  London  Unemployed  Committee  have  made 
arrangements  to  prepare  250  acres  of  land  near  Epsom 
for  a  county  lunatic  asylum  which  may  employ  between  ] 


five  hundred  and  a  thousand  men  after  2  January.  But 
what  is  this  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  out  of 
work  ?  It  almost  seems  as  trifling  as  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  anxiety  about  starving  men  not 
losing  the  franchise.  These  schemes  will  doubtless 
play  an  important  part  as  preliminary  experiments 
when  the  time  comes  for  a  State  organisation  of  labour, 
but  men  cannot  live  in  the  meantime  on  experiments. 
In  presence  of  such  widespread  poverty  and  the 
impossibility  of  relieving  it  except  by  ready  money  it 
seems  that  there  is  too  little  coming  in  to  the  funds  to 
be  administered  by  the  central  committee  in  London. 
Comparatively  large  sums  come  from  few  people,  but 
what  is  wanting  is  wider  and  more  general  contribu- 
tions. In  fact  it  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  what  may  almost  be  termed  a  famine 
amongst  large  masses  of  the  people  in  London. 

The  accident  on  the  Great  Central  at  Aylesbury  on 
Friday  morning  is  one  of  those  events  of  which  there  is 
a  presentiment  at  Christmas-time.  Our  feeling  is  no 
doubt  acuter  from  the  fact  that  so  many  are  con- 
templating journeys  of  pleasure.  How  many  will 
exclaim  "Aylesbury — and  I  should  have  had  to  pass 
through  ! "  The  accident  was  due  to  a  London 
newspaper  express  train  leaving  the  rails  owing  to 
their  slipperiness  and  being  run  into  by  a  train  from 
Manchester.  Two  employes  of  the  company  were  the 
only  passengers,  and  they  and  the  fireman  were  killed 
and  others  were  severely  injured.  It  is  clear  from  the 
wrecking  of  the  carriages  that,  if  there  had  been  many 
passengers,  few  could  have  escaped. 

But  we  cannot  go  the  lengths  of  Canon  McAlpine. 
who,  from  his  remarks  to  a  meeting  of  unemployed  in 
Connemara,  may  be  judged  to  possess  some  of  the 
Keltic  qualities  belonging  to  the  famous  Dinas  Vawr. 
The  Irishman  told  his  people  that  they  would  be  fools 
to  starve  with  "fat  sheep  grazing  on  the  hillsides  or 
sleek  kine  browsing  on  the  plain ".  What  did  thf 
Kymric  war  song  boast  ? 

"  The  mountain  sheep  were  sweeter, 
But  the  valley  sheep  were  fatter  ; 
We  therefore  deemed  it  meeter 
To  carry  off  the  latter  ". 

And  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  excuse  had  a  raritv 
similar  to  Canon  McAlpine's. 

At  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  on  Tuesday  Mr.  L.  L. 
Price,  Treasurer  of  Oriel,  read  a  highly  informed  paper 
on  Oxford  College  revenues.  For  a  child  in  finance 
Mr.  Price  handles  figures  with  remarkable  ease.  He 
declared  that  it  was  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
between  1883  and  1903  the  Oxford  Colleges  as  a  whole 
had  sustained  a  loss  of  between  a  third  or  a  fourth  of 
their  agricultural  revenues.  In  some  districts  in  the 
South  of  England,  purely  arable,  we  are  sure  that  the 
College  has  been  hit  harder  than  this.  A  reduction  in 
rent  equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  is  not  a  singular  case.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  wealthier  colleges  have  not  managed 
their  investments  as  skilfully  as  they  might.  There 
was  one  which  through  the  aid  of  a  clever  man  of  busi- 
ness outside  Oxford  was  saved  not  long  ago  a  sum 
of  over  five  thousand  pounds  through  an  investment 
being  realised  in  time — and  it  is  said  that  had  the 
bursar  made  up  his  mind  to  cut  short  his  summer 
holiday,  this  sum  would  have  been  two  thousand  pounds 
larger. 

If  we  had  schools  of  rhetoric  on  the  Athenian 
plan,  no  better  test  could  be  put  to  examination 
students  than  to  compose  a  speech  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  a  free  library.  In  an  order  of  merit 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Morley — unless  Mr.  Morley 
were  there  unaccompanied — would  probably  come  out 
alone  in  the  first  class  and  the  Government  would 
beyond  all  question  be  outclassed  by  the  Opposition. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Morley  has  never  shown  greater  skill 
than  at  Plumstead.  We  do  not  know  that  he  said 
anything  very  new,  though  it  is  a  bold  thing — 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has 
been  saying  the  same — to  maintain  that  novels  and 
newspapers  are  valuable  reading  if  you  read  them  in 
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the  right  way.  As  a  general  principle  the  right  rule 
is  to  skip  freely  anything  untested  by  time.  But  in 
such  speeches,  as  was  said  of  the  writing  of  novels, 
"  la  facon,  c'est  tout"  ;  and  Mr.  Morley  can  make  even 
a  platitude  please.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  at  least 
in  literary  references  his  philosophy  has  gone  behind 
the  platitude.  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  has  not.  The  end  of 
the  speech,  with  something  of  the  splendour  of  the 
peroration,  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  rhetoric.  But 
who  was  the  friend  Mr.  Morley  quoted  ?  We  suspect 
Mr.  Morley  of  quoting  himself. 

We  have  chanced  during  the  week  on  a  case  of  per- 
secution by  advertisement  which  passes,  at  least  in  vul- 
garity, any  accomplishments  in  this  direction  that  we 
know  of.  A  bride  was  astonished  to  receive  a  wedding 
present,  of  some  real  value,  from  "  Vanity  Fair  ",  a 
paper  of  which  she  had  not  previously  heard.  The 
gift  consisted  of  a  combined  purse  and  pocket-book 
suspended  by  a  silver  chain,  but  it  did  not  disclose  its  real 
inwardness  for  several  weeks.  Pasted  to  one  side  was 
a  list  of  tradesmen.  In  a  pocket  of  the  purse  was  a 
leaflet  explaining  that  if  the  lady  went  to  the  shops 
mentioned  she  would  get  a  special  discount  ;  in  another 
was  a  bone  disc  inscribed  with  the  letters  "  V.  F.", 
which  was  to  be  shown  in  the  shops.  But  this  was  not 
the  worst.  To  prevent  the  advice  being  neglected  she 
is  pestered  by  posted  advertisements  from  shops  which 
have  been  informed  that  she  is  one  of  the  recipients  of 
the  "  V.  F."  wedding  present.  We  had  no  notion  that 
the  spy  system  was  so  highly  developed. 

Thompson's  picture  of  London  as  a  "  city  of  dreadful 
night  "  has  had  a  very  physical  illustration  during  the 
past  week.  On  Wednesday  traffic  was  at  a  standstill 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  that  open  and  spacious  centre, 
for  about  four  hours,  and  although  the  fog  was,  as 
always,  patchy  in  its  degree  of  intensity  it  was  baffling 
everywhere.  As  one  looked  from  the  pavement  in  front 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square  was  as  feature- 
less as  an  ocean  and  the  tinkle  of  water  from  the 
fountains  gave  such  an  illusion.  Even  standing 
against  the  basin  of  the  fountains  you  would  see  no- 
thing of  the  cause  of  the  noise.  In  streets  passing 
from  a  blaze  of  gaslight  to  the  mere  limbo  gave 
•the  impression  of  walking  up  against  a  wall  of  solid 
darkness  ;  and  yet  in  the  north  of  London,  where 
the  darkness  was  nearer  twilight,  omnibus  drivers 
made  their  usual  time  by  a  really  wonderful  exhi- 
bition of  skill. 

There  is  a  story  of  two  French  ladies  who, "  thoroughly 
disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  find  a  London  fog  ", 
took  a  cab  to  Whitechapel  to  seek  it  there.  Certainly 
a  London  fog  is  a  thing  to  see  ;  it  is  in  its  way 
beautiful  but  Whitechapel  is  not  its  retreat.  A  fog 
proclaims  as  does  nothing  else  the  site  of  London  east- 
ward. It  lies  most  thickly  along  the  brook,  still  to  be 
seen  dribbling  through  pipes  into  the  Thames,  from 
Blackfriars  Bridge  to  the  neighbourhood  of  King's 
Cross.  Westward  the  marshy  land  between  the 
Albert  Hall  and  Westbourne  Grove  is  marked  at  either 
end  by  patches  of  extreme  darkness  ;  and  your  con- 
solation for  being  lost  in  Eaton  Square  is  the  thought 
that  the  old  snipe  ground  is  reasserting  its  native 
qualities.  It  is  less  consoling  to  think  that  these  fogs 
are  worst  on  the  still  frosty  days  which  are  the  joy  of 
winter.  On  Wednesday  Brighton  had  six  hours  of 
brilliant  sunshine. 

Christmas  Day,  falling  on  Sunday  this  year,  has  a 
better  chance  of  being  observed  as  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity,  not  as  Silenus'  day.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
likely  that,  even  if  Christmastide  is  generally  made  rather 
less  of  nowadays,  its  observance  amongst  the  fewer 
who  do  keep  it  is  more  Christian  than  it  was.  The 
middle- Victorians  seem  largely  to  have  forgotten  the 
association  of  Christmas  with  Christ.  There  are  some 
now  who  strangely  seem  to  think  that  if  you  remem- 
ber the  day's  Christian  reason  of  being,  you  must 
drop  all  its  festal  and  mirthful  side.  To  present  an  I 
Anglican  with  an  exclusive  choice  between  Puritanism  1 
and  Paganism  is  irritating. 


THE  PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

IT  may  seem  almost  an  abuse  of  terms  to  speak  of 
the  peace  of  the  world  at  this  moment.  With  the 
horrors  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  Sha-Ho  before  their  eyes 
men  might  be  excused  if  they  regarded  it  as  but  a 
hollow  homage  to  the  traditional  associations  of  this 
season  rather  than  a  timely  appreciation  of  existing 
facts.  But,  apart  from  the  two  great  nations  that  are 
tearing  at  each  other  in  the  Far  East  with  so  little 
determining  result,  the  world  may  not  inappropriately 
ask  whether  the  outlook  is  less  hopeful  than  it  was 
a  year  ago.  In  spite  of  the  horrors  of  war  with  which 
we  have  now  been  confronted  for  ten  months  the 
prospects  of  a  general  melee,  or  even  of  individual  in- 
tervention, is  not  more  but  less  menacing  than  it  was 
then.  The  possible  outbreak  of  war  was  foreseen  with 
grave  apprehension  because  the  entanglements  in  which 
it  might  involve  others  were  dreaded,  while  the  positive 
engagements  that  might  oblige  allies  to  take  part 
were  suspected  rather  than  accurately  known.  One 
uncertain  quantity  of  moment  was  the  policy  of 
France.  How  far  was  she  bound  by  actual  pro- 
mises to  take  a  hand  or  how  soon  might  events 
compel  a  reluctant  Government  to  act  on  popular 
initiative  ?  Both  these  questions  have  now  been 
answered  satisfactorily  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  French  intervention  is  even 
obligatory  in  the  case  of  a  possible  attack  by  any  two 
Powers  on  Russia.  Those  best  qualified  to  judge  do 
not  attribute  any  such  obligation  to  the  original  terms 
of  the  Dual  Alliance  and,  as  for  popular  feeling,  the 
war  is  regarded  by  nine  out  of  every  ten  Frenchmen 
with  impatience  and  dislike.  Intervention  would  be 
the  most  unpopular  policy  upon  which  any  French 
Government  could  embark.  There  is  an  anxious, 
almost  a  nervous,  desire  that  no  other  nation  should  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict,  hence  the  eagerness  of  France 
to  minimise  the  results  of  the  North  Sea  "incident" 
(vice  "outrage"  retired)  which  undoubtedly  did  some- 
thing to  help  our  own  Government  to  resist  the 
surface  clamour  raised  by  some  unprincipled  organs  of 
our  Press. 

This  feeling  in  France  does  not  apply  to  this  war 
alone.  There  is  among-  French  people  a  general 
and  growing  antipathy  to  all  warlike  adventures, 
which  is  to  be  traced  as  we  have  pointed  out  before  to 
the  love  of  ease  and  material  well-being  that  has 
mastered  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  her  African  pos- 
sessions and  in  possible  developments  in  Morocco 
France  may  find  an  antidote  to  the  soporific  which  is 
slowly  deadening  her  force  as  a  Great  Power.  If  a 
real  leader  is  ever  to  arise  for  her  again,  he  will  probably 
be  evolved  from  African  struggles,  but  his  advent  is 
hardly  to  be  calculated  upon.  As  a  disturbing  force 
France  need  no  longer  be  reckoned  with. 

With  Germany  the  case  is  different.  WTe  have 
always  held  that  with  Germany  we  have  and  should 
have  no  cause  of  quarrel.  Her  policy  is  dictated  by 
geographical  position.  However  peaceful  France  may 
wish  to  be  she  is  always  a  potential  enemy  for  Ger- 
man)', for  the  possession  of  Metz  and  possible  causes 
of  dispute  with  Russia  are  seeds  of  war,  whether 
they  germinate  or  not.  Again  the  evolution  of  the 
Austrian  problem  may  involve  Germany  in  war  almost 
against  her  will.  The  opening  of  a  race  struggle  waged 
by  force  of  arms  may  in  a  week  take  the  place  of  par- 
liamentary wrangles  which  have  the  same  origin.  The 
trained  historical  mind  of  Mr.  Bryce  sees  nothing  im- 
probable in  an  absorption  of  the  German-speaking  pro- 
vinces of  Austria.  This  intervention  would  involve  at 
once  the  question  of  Trieste  and  indirectly,  but  certainly, 
the  future  of  the  Near  East.  The  opening  of  such  a 
vista  of  inter-racial  conflict  is  dependent  upon  the  life  of  a 
robust  but  aged  sovereign.  Germany  cannot  reduce  her 
armaments.  Her  great  and  growing  commerce  must 
be  protected  by  an  adequate  navy  and  her  population 
must  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  physical  condition  in 
order  to  maintain  a  vigorous  and  efficient  army.  It  is 
generally  forgotten  by  controversialists  on  the  fiscal 
question  that  this  necessity  underlies  the  economic 
policy  pursued  for  the  protection  of  her  agrarian 
interests.  Germany  must  have  a  food  supply  at  home 
and  as  sturdy  a  race  as  possible  to  fill  her  ranks.  These 
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necessities  guide  her  policy.  She  will  not  embark  on  I 
any  wild  crusade  for  hypothetical  colonies. 

As  for  Russia  and  ourselves,  we  have  lived  through 
so  much  during  the  last  year  that  we  may  well  hope 
that  any  armed  collision  is  far  distant.  The  English 
public  is  tired  of  war  and  there  is  no  public  opinion  in 
Russia  which  concerns  itself  with  such  things  ;  there  is 
military  and  official  opinion,  but  events  have  clearly 
shown  that  war  with  us  is  not  desired  at  present,  or 
so  many  excellent  opportunities  for  waging  it  would  not 
have  been  missed.  Perhaps  our  own  people  are  at  length 
disabused  of  the  notion  that  Russia  desires  a  European 
enemy  in  order  to  retire  gracefully  from  the  conflict  with 
Asiatics.  This  conception  is  not  new  because  it  may  1 
be  found  in  a  similar  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Horace  j 
Walpole  against  our.  own  Government  in  one  of  his 
letters  when  Lord  North's  Ministry  in  1779  had  entered 
into  a  struggle  with  Spain  while  already  engaged  with 
France  and  our  revolted  colonies.  The  idea  is  as 
absurd  now  as  it  was  then  because  Russia  firmly 
believes  that  she  will  win  in  the  end,  in  fact  feels  it 
vital  that  she  should.  Other  nations  are  equally  deter- 
mined that  they  will  not  be  drawn  in.  There  is  still 
the  one  incalculable  factor — China.  At  present  all  fears 
upon  that  score  have  proved  fortunately  groundless  ;  but 
what  if  General  Ma  should  be  inspired  to  take  the  plunge  j 
after  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur?  If  that  crisis  should  ! 
by  evil  chance  arise,  we  can  have  no  hope  save  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  European  Governments  who  must 
have  foreseen  and  will  provide  against  the  contingency 
if  there  is  any  wisdom  remaining  in  their  counsels.  In 
this  matter  we  can  well  imagine  that  America  might 
claim  to  be  heard,  for  her  commercial  and  political 
interests  in  the  Far  East  are  growing  day  by  day  and 
before  long  her  voice  will  be  enforced  by  a  fleet  of 
*  enormous  capacity.  The  stamp  of  approval  given  to  a  j 
policy  of  imperialism  is  for  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
one  important  fact  in  the  Presidential  election  and  the  j 
determination  to  support  it  by  adequate  forces  the  one 
sincere  note  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  turgid  declamation.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  triumph  of  this  policy  is  a  good 
thing  for  us.  It  may  be  in  existing  circumstances,  but, 
if  an  era  of  aggressive  Americanism  should  open  out, 
which  is  far  from  improbable,  our  position  as  the 
second  greatest  Power  upon  the  Western  continent 
may  involve  a  desperate  conflict. 

But  it  would  not  seem  as  if  in  recent  times  the  j 
■existence  of  great  armaments  necessarily  involves 
warlike  sentiments.  On  the  contrary  we  have  seen 
fewer  of  the  panics  formerly  common  in  our  own 
country  since  we  became  convinced  of  the  undoubted 
supremacy  of  our  fleet.  We  could  never  have  ridden 
out  the  South  African  storm  with  the  confidence  and 
absence  of  tumult  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
other  peoples  had  not  the  safety  of  our  troops  in  cross- 
ing the  seas  been  demonstrated  to  the  understanding 
of  the  man  in  the  street.  There  must  be  something 
left  to  chance  in  all  human  affairs,  but  it  would  seem 
as  if  adequate  preparation  is  justified  as  a  precaution 
for  peace. 

At  the  present  time  the  policy  of  Governments  is  un- 
doubtedly peaceful.    We  omit  to  reckon  the  rare  cases, 
like  that  of  Japan  and  Russia,  where  the  possession  of 
certain  neutral  territory  is  regarded  by  either  Power  as 
a  necessity  vital  to  its  development.    It  is  the  exist-  j 
ence  of  such  a  state  of  things   hat  makes  war  some-  | 
times  inevitable,  but  such  cases  are  fortunately  rare. 
If  all  "  incidents"  that  arise  were  left  to  Governments 
to  settle,  there  would  be  few  wars.    We  have  long 
passed  the  epochs  of  dynastic  conflicts.    For  the  last 
two  centuries  Great  Britain  has  rarely  fought  save  for 
colonies  and  markets.  Other  nations  have  had  to  wage,  j 
during  the    nineteenth    century    especially,   wars  for 
.national  consolidation.    Such  wars  may  possibly  still 
await  Germany  but  the  wars  of  the  future  will  be  even 
more  markedly  trade  wars  than  those  waged  by  us  with 
the  house  of  Bourbon  and  with  Napoleon  during  the 
eighteenth  century.     Adequate  preparations  will  do 
more  to  avert  conflicts  of  that  nature  than  they  could  j 
to  avert  those  wars  that  spring  from  popular  feeling. 
The  opening  and  closing  of  markets  can  almost  always  j 
be  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiation  and  in 
such  affairs  one  nation  will  rarely  stand  alone.     The  j 
.gravest  menace  to  peace  arises  from  popular  feelings  : 


and  there  is  a  stage  when  no  Government  can  any 
longer  oppose  a  popular  demand  for  war.  The  more 
democratic  the  State  the  greater  is  this  danger,  for  the 
greater  is  the  influence  of  the  Press.  The  only  power 
a  government  like  our  own  possesses  over  an  unscrupu- 
lous propaganda  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  per- 
sonal influence  its  members  may  exercise  individually 
over  editors  and  more  particularly  proprietors  of  jour- 
nals, who  may  do  infinite  harm  if  unchecked  either  by 
persuasion  or  force.  As  a  rule  governments  will  keep 
the  peace  if  the  newspapers  will  let  them.  We  find 
the  least  inclination  to  make  war  for  mere  sentiment 
among  those  nations  where  universal  military  service 
prevails,  for  the  argument  against  an  unnecessary  war 
is  of  necessity  very  strong  in  the  mind  of  every  man 
who  has  to  face  the  danger  himself  instead  of  in  the 
persons  of  his  payees. 


DISRAELI'S  HUNDREDTH  BIRTHDAY. 

"\  1  THAT'S  in  a  hundred  years  ?  "  Century"  we  cannot 
*  »  say,  for  the  cricketing  journalist  has  driven  that 
word  clean  out  of  literary  English.  But  in  a  hundred 
years  what  is  there?  Well,  there's  a  hundred  years. 
And  nothing  more  ?  Then  what  point  is  there  in  revert- 
ing to  a  man's  memory  because  a  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  he  came  into  the  world  or  went  out  of 
it  ?  Why  not  seventy  years,  or  a  hundred  and  five 
and  a  half  ?  No  doubt  every  time-period  is  artificial, 
it  coincides  with  nothing  but  itself;  but  since  we  cannot 
think  out  of  time,  we  have  to  think  in  time,  if  we  think 
at  all.  It  is  natural  enough  that  certain  time-revolu- 
tions, arbitrary  in  their  first  selection,  should  come  to 
have  a  sort  of  meaning,  almost  a  personality,  of  their 
own.  A  year  to  a  civilised  man  is  something  more 
than  365  days,  and  fifty  years  is  more  than  fifty  years, 
as  the  very  grammar  shows,  or  we  should  wince  at 
saying  fifty  years  is,  as  possibly  some  slow-witted  person 
will  wince  now,  and  a  hundred  years  is  most  of  all. 
Rightly  do  we  stop  at  these  prominent  milestones  of 
history  to  consider  the  great  dead.  And  no  one  can 
say  that  a  hundredth  milestone,  or  headstone,  recurs 
often  enough  for  the  great  dead  to  bore  us.  And  of 
them  all  none  could  bore  us  less  than  Benjamin  Disraeli. 
Though,  indeed,  it  is  wearisome  enough  to  be  told 
that  Disraeli  was  "the  prophet  of  the  imperial  idea". 
Hard,  is  it  not  ?,  that  even  his  memory  can  be  so 
bedevilled  by  the  dulness  of  hangers-on  that  the  most 
baffling  and  amazing  genius  within  living  memory  rises 
again  a  heavy,  vulgar,  philistine  jingo. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  ironies  of  politics, 
which  for  the  true  love  we  bear  him  we  can  only  hope 
Disraeli  is  able  to  appreciate  from  a  better  world,  since 
none  would  enjoy  it  more  exquisitely  than  he,  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  come  to  be  the  hero  and  the 
beau-ideal  of  the  type  most  anti-pathetic  to  himself,  the 
type  that  never  understood  and  usually  loathed  him  in 
his  life,  and  the  type  he  most  contemned.  Disraeli 
was  never  popular  with  the  respectable  ;  Gladstone 
was  the  respectable  man's  hero.  Disraeli  could  get  on 
with  the  aristocracy,  who  have  never  counted  as 
Britishly  respectable,  though  usually  philistine  on  the 
better  side,  and  they  grew  to  like  him  ;  and  he  loved 
the  working  classes.  But  the  solid,  sensible,  stupid, 
correct,  and  vulgar  middle-class  type  did  not  appeal  to 
him,  and  to  them  he  was  suspect  nearly  to  the 
end  ;  not  quite.  The  cause  of  the  change  of  atti- 
tude is  multiplex  ;  partly  he  grew  old,  and  age 
is  respectable,  but  even  more  he  had  made  them  see 
that  he  was  playing  a  big  game,  and  a  big  game  is 
always  attractive.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  the  education  of  the  country.  Had  he  lived 
ten  years  longer,  we  should  have  less  pothouse  jingoism 
at  this  moment  and  more  of  intelligent  appreciation  of 
what  empire  means.  Disraeli  knew  what  it  meant ;  he 
knew  it  meant  the  reverse  of  laisser-faire  and  of  every- 
thing the  old  Liberalism  held  sacred  ;  he  taught  his 
own  party  that  and  went  some  way  to  teach  the  country. 
But  he  knew  equally  well  that  empire  did  not  mean 
seeing  no  faults  in  your  own  country  and  country- 
men, in  thinking  foreigners  blackguards,  and 
telling  them  so  in  terms  of  a  sermon,  in  believ- 
ing your  race  was  designed  by  God  to  squeeze  every 
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other  race  out  of  the  world,  and  in  censuring 
every  other  person's  manners,  dress,  and  speech 
because  it  is  not  identical  with  your  own  manners,  dress, 
and  speech.  Unfortunately  Lord  Beaconsfield  taught 
but  half  his  lesson,  and  the  very  persons  for  whom  the 
second  half  was  most  intended  have  taken  the  other 
half  he  did  teach  and  grafted  it  on  to  all  the  vices  he 
himself  meant  to  refine  away.  And  the  Beaconsfield 
of  their  conception  is  about  as  much  like  the  real  man 
us  the  Falstaff  of  Shakespeare  is  like  the  good  and  true 
knight  Sir  John  Falstaff  of  fact. 

Disraeli  was  extraordinarily  equipped  for  preaching 
a  true  imperialism.  Megalomania  and  Anglo-Saxonism 
were  a  less  temptation  to  him  because  he  was  in  every 
way  the  reverse  of  a  typical  Englishman.  He  was  not 
an  Englishman  at  all  ;  he  was  an  Asiatic  and  had  about 
him  the  Asiatic  imagination  and  mysticism.  His  race 
saved  him  from  mere  utilitarianism,  it  saved  him 
from  hypocrisy.  He  may  have  deceived  others 
from  time  to  time,  but  he  never  deceived  him- 
self, and  no  man  is  a  true  hypocrite  who  does  not 
deceive  himself.  Disraeli  did  not  draw  round  him 
immaculate  skirts  and  preach  high  morality  from  the 
house-tops,  and  so  he  failed  to  establish  a  reputation 
for  lofty  moral  ideals.  We  remember  hearing  a  famous 
Oxford  professor  illustrate  the  difference,  in  his  view, 
between  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  by  supposing  that  he 
were  playing  cards  with  them,  and  that  he  found  out 
both  of  them  cheating.  Disraeli,  he  said,  would  have 
crushed  his  hat  down  over  his  head  and  simply  gone  out 
of  the  room  ;  Gladstone  would  have  sprung  to  his  feet 
in  great  indignation  and  proved  that  cheating  was  play- 
ing fair.  The  real  truth  about  Disraeli  in  his  politics 
and  his  character  is  that  he  was  just  a  Caesarian.  He 
knew  that  government  could  be  effectively  carried  out 
only  by  executive  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a  \  ery 
few,  but  those  few  must  have  the  masses  behind 
them,  possibly  to  be  consulted  from  time  to  time.  He 
knew  that  the  average  man  was  totally  incompetent  to 
take  a  hand  in  government  and  to  consult  him  in  the 
matter  at  all  was  a  fiction,  of  educative  value  for  him, 
very  likely,  but  for  purposes  of  government  useless. 
He  had  to  fit  these  views  into  a  system  that  assumed  the 
average  man  to  be  highly  intelligent  ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  his  time,  as  indeed  now,  the  work- 
ing-man was  not  regarded  as  average,  but  below  the 
average.  In  this  light  it  seems  to  us  not  difficult  to 
explain  all  that  he  did  in  politics  ;  and  why  he  weakened 
the  power  of  the  middle  classes,  who  contain  what 
most  people  are  thinking  of  when  they  speak  of  the 
average  man.  He  was  a  Caesarian  also  in  character. 
He  would  take  the  road  that  led  to  his  ends.  He  realised 
that  morality  was  outside  and  above  maxims,  conven- 
tions and  even  duties  ;  that  there  was  no  act  that  might 
not  in  conceivable  contingencies  be  both  moral  and  im- 
moral. He  would  not  let  go  his  hold  of  the  reality  to 
observe  the  superficial  in  morals.  It  was  the  difference 
between  Cato  and  Caesar.  Cato  was  scrupulously 
honest  in  supporting  a  rotten  and  dishonest  system  ; 
Caesar  frequently  did  what  the  moralist  would  call 
dishonest,  and  usually  rightly,  while  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  vastly  better  order  in  the  debris  of 
corruption.  He  was  hated,  intelligibly  too,  by  the 
especially  honest  and  respectable  :  and  so  was  Disraeli. 

How  un-English  Disraeli  was  comes  out  when  one 
goes  over  his  special  characteristics  ;'  love  of  show, 
elegance,  brilliancy  of  wit,  ironic  and  enigmatic  expres- 
sion, imagination.  There  was  every  quality  of  mind 
to  repel  the  ordinary  Englishman  coupled  with  every 
outward  circumstance  ;  the  Jew,  the  slender  fop,  who 
had  been  neither  to  public  school  nor  college.  He  had 
not  an  English  tradition  at  his  back.  How  did  this 
stranger  conquer  first  his  party  and  then  his  country  ? 

That  is  the  enigma  that  official  life  has  to  solve  ;  an 
enigma  Mr.  Morley,  approaching  from  the  other  side  in 
his  "  Gladstone  ",  felt  to  be  too  hard  for  him.  Lord 
Acton  the  same,  when  in  his  "  Letters  "  he  calls 
Disraeli  "  the  greatest  Jew  administrator  since  Joseph." 
Does  not  the  task  require  a  great  man,  indeed  ?  Lord 
Rowton  did  not  feel  equal  to  it  ;  and  one  can  hardly 
blame  him,  though  had  he  had  eyes  to  see  into  the 
future,  we  think  he  would  have  rushed  in  to  save  worse 
fools  than  he  thought  himself.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
most  fortunate  ;  he  had  Mr.  Morley,  and  failing  him 


might  have  had  Mr.  Bryce  or  Sir  George  Trevelyan. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  Evelyn  Ashley.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  has  his  son,  who  at  least  has  very  high 
claims,  and  in  the  "River  War"  has  proved  he  can 
write  a  brilliant  book.  Whom  has  hapless  Disraeli  ? 
Mr.  Mon\  penny.  And  who  is  Mr.  Monypenny  ? 
Well,  the  "Times"  seems  to  know,  but  nobody  else. 
Of  course,  we  all  know  he  vacated  the  editorship  of 
an  African  paper,  but  outside  the  "Times  "  office  none 
seems  to  know  of  a  single  reason  why  this  gentleman 
should  be  the  official  biographer  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Was  the  idea  that  Disraeli's  life  would  fitly  end  in  a 
bitter  gibe?  Why,  even  if  Richard  Pigott's'  "  Life  and 
Letters  "  were  to  be  done,  let  it  be  done  by  some  one 
who  knew  something  of  him,  if  such  can  be  found.  Is 
not  Disraeli  better  than  Pigott  ? 


COMPANY  PROSECUTIONS. 

IN  his  admirable  summing-up  in  the  Hooley-Lawson 
case  Mr.  Justice  A.  T.  Lawrence  particularly 
emphasised  the  direction  that  the  jury  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  as  much  as  a  feather's- 
weight  by  any  prejudice  against  the  defendants  as 
company  promoters.  It  says  a  good  deal  for  the  ability 
with  which  the  Judge  controlled  the  case,  and  the 
authority  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  it,  that  his 
caution  was  loyally  acted  on  and  that  the  jury  deprived 
themselves  of  a  pleasure  which  many  people  expected 
they  would  enjoy.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  feeling 
that  when  Mr.  Hooley,  and  in  a  less  degree  Mr. 
Lawson,  were  once  put  into  the  dock  they  would  have 
to  suffer  for  the  disasters  which  their  financial  under- 
takings had  brought  upon  many  in  recent  years.  Mr. 
Hooley  was  an  undischarged  bankrupt  who  since  he 
was  supposed  to  have  ruined  himself  and  others  had 
been  living  on  a  scale  of  luxury  to  which  few  people 
who  pay  their  debts  in  full  can  ever  hope  to  reach. 
It  would  perhaps  not  be  quite  correct  to  say  that 
whether  Mr.  Hooley  were  guilty  or  not  of  the  charges 
made  against  him  in  this  instance,  there  was  a  hope 
that  he  would  be  convicted.  But  there  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  considerable  satisfaction  if  that 
had  been  the  result  of  the  trial.  The  reason  would 
be  found  in  the  uncomfortable  belief  that  shady  prac- 
tices in  company  promoting,  which  everybody  feels 
ought  to  be  punished,  go  scot  free  on  account  ot 
defects  in  the  law.  We  have  heard  so  much  about 
the  uncertainty  of  prosecutions  in  such  cases  that  it  was 
felt  that  these  people  on  their  trial  do  not  escape  con- 
viction because  they  are  innocent  of  what  ought  to  be 
legal  offences,  but  because  the  law  is  not  invested  with 
sufficient  power  to  punish  them.  That  is  a  very  proper 
ground  for  regretting  many  acquittals  ;  but  no  one 
has  any  right  to  regret  that  Mr.  Hooley  was  not 
convicted  in  this  case,  as  some  of  the  newspapers  did. 
They  expressed  what  is  really  a  ridiculous  feeling 
of  disappointment  that  the  Treasury  had  ever  under- 
taken the  prosecution,  if  the  result  was  to  be  so  feeble. 
But  there  is  not  any  miscarriage  of  justice  to  deplore  ; 
and  when  there  is  not,  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  find 
regrets  that  a  prisoner  has  proved  his  innocence  of 
charges  made  against  him.  There  is  a  consciousness  of 
this  in  the  minds  of  the  critics  themselves  and  they 
belabour  the  Treasury,  that  convenient  abstraction,  for 
having  instituted  the  prosecution  at  all.  With  the 
result  before  us,  it  is  easy  to  complain  of  that  ;  but 
what  would  the  complaints  have  been  after  Mr.  Paine 
had  begun  to  declaim  his  grievances  in  the  police 
court  if  Hooley  and  Lawson  had  not  been  prosecuted  ? 
As  we  know  from  what  was  said  about  the  failure  to 
prosecute  Whittaker  Wright,  there  would  have  been 
no  end  to  the  reproaches,  and  sneers,  and  satire,  which 
would  have  been  hurled  at  the  Law  Officers. 

Though  the  prosecution  has  proved  abortive  as  far 
as  Hooley  was  concerned,  it  is  better  that  it  should 
have  been  undertaken  in  order  to  get  at  the  real  facts 
about  the  Electric  Tramways  Construction  and  Main- 
tenance Company.  Once  more  it  has  been  shown  that 
a  company  promoter  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  kind 
of  offence  as  that  for  which  Whittaker  Wright  was- 
convicted  ;  and  once  more  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  offender  has  had  sentence  passed  upon  him.. 
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To  this  extent  therefore  the  law  has  been  vindicated, 
though  the  sentence  is  much  less  severe  than  was 
inflicted  on  Whittaker  Wright.  But  on  this  point  we 
rely  on  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  Judge.  His 
conduct  of  the  trial  and  his  appreciation  of  the  facts 
showed  a  judge  at  his  best.  When  we  remember  the 
premature  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  at 
the  Whittaker  Wright  trial  ;  when  we  think  that  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  might  have  made  jokes  in  envious 
emulation  of  the  heavy  repartees  of  counsel,  or  have 
amused  himself  with  stimulating  Mr.  Paine's  exuberant 
originalities,  there  is  sufficient  cause  for  satisfaction 
that  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  was  selected.  Fortunately 
too  Mr.  Justice  Grantham's  peculiar  abilities  were 
forestalled  by  the  Lewes  police  court  ;  and  it  is  much 
better  that  his  emotional  gifts  should  be  exercised 
upon  cottage  plans  than  on  an  important  criminal 
trial  such  as  Hooley's  and  Lawson's.  There  would 
certainly  be  good  reason  for  regret  if  the  point  re- 
served for  the  Crown  Cases  Court  should  be  decided 
in  favour  of  Lawson.  It  would  indeed  be  a  scandal 
if  it  were  decided  that  a  man  who  has  had  the 
whole  conduct  of  a  company's  affairs  should  be  irre- 
sponsible because  he  has  not  been  formally  appointed 
to  the  official  position  of  manager.  The  law  would 
then  practically  invite  its  own  stultification.  It  is 
remarkable  that  there  should  be  any  uncertainty  at  all  ; 
but  the  two  exactly  opposite  decisions  of  the  Recorder 
and  Common  Serjeant  are  on  record  and  they  have 
neither  been  considered  by  the  Crown  Cases  Court  nor 
any  legislation  proposed  to  make  the  law  definite. 
This  is  a  fine  example  of  the  casual  manner  in  which  our 
legal  system  is  supervised,  though  we  have  a  highly 
paid  Lord  Chancellor  and  Law  Officers  part  of  whose 
duty  it  is  to  guard  against  such  anomalies.  We  spend 
thousands  of  pounds  on  a  prosecution,  and  absorb 
three  weeks  of  a  Judge's  time  on  one  case,  while  the 
Courts  are  swamped  with  arrears,  only  to  find  at  the 
end  that  there  is  some  probability  that  the  prisoner 
could  never  have  been  legally  guilty  at  all.  This  is 
what  has  happened  in  Lawson's  case. 

Except  on  these  grounds  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
disappointed  with  the  trial.  So  far  as  the  charges 
related  to  real  Company  law  the  man  who  was  found 
by  the  jury  to  have  been  responsible  for  misconduct  in 
the  affair  of  the  Construction  Company  is  deemed 
by  the  Judge  to  have  been  legally  responsible.  We 
may  hope  he  has  not  any  real  doubt  in  permitting 
a  case  to  be  reserved  for  the  Crown  Court.  It  could 
bardly  have  been  refused  in  such  a  trial  with  the  Report 
of  the  Beck  Inquiry  Committee  still  fresh,  recommending 
the  creation  of  an  absolute  right  to  submit  to  review  a 
Judge's  decision  on  a  point  of  law.  It  is  true  the  one- 
man  company  is  legal.  There  is  no  uncertainty  of  law 
about  that :  the  House  of  Lords  has  made  this  plain. 
Consequently  the  one  man  can  construct  a  board  of 
dummy  directors  who  are  his  humble  and  obedient 
servants.  The  titled  directors,  equally  dummy,  but 
more  seductive,  whose  names  are  baits  to  attract  the 
public,  give  place  to  the  obscure  persons  who  are  only 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  everythingin  thehands 
of  the  one  man.  If  this  individual  has  nefarious  pro- 
jects in  his  head,  he  has  his  board  of  silent  acquiescents 
who  question  nothing  and  give  him  all  formal  autho- 
rity. But  granting  that  they  may  be  innocuous  so  long 
as  their  patron  keeps  straight,  should  they  be  protected 
if  he  commits  criminal  offences  in  which  they  take  part 
though  as  tools  and  in  ignorance  of  what  is  really 
being  done  ?  That  is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions 
raised  by  the  Hooley-Lawson  case.  The  showy  director, 
the  man  of  wealth  and  position,  may  be  sued  civilly  and 
damages  recovered  against  him  if  he  has  made  himself 
the  conduit-pipe  for  misstatements  which  he  may 
believe  are  not  false,  but  of  whose  truth  at  any  rate  he 
has  no  knowledge  and  has  not  tested,  even  supposing 
he  is  competent,  but  has  taken  in  simple  childlike  trust. 
For  the  misstatements  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  made  at 
the  "flare-up  dinner"  he  might  be  responsible  in  an 
action  if  any  shareholder,  or  other  injured  person, 
chose  to  proceed  against  him,  as  some  of  the  share- 
holders in  the  Whittaker  Wright  company  did  against 
•certain  directors.  But  if  the  directors  of  the  one- 
man  company  are  "  not  worth  powder  and  shot  ", 
they  are  not  liable  under  the  Criminal  law.  There 


j  seems  a  clear  case  here  for  an  alteration  in  company 
j  law.    It  would  also  make  the  formation  of  the  one- 
man    company  more    difficult  ;    and    this  admittedly 
is   desirable.      Of  course  there  can  be   no  legisla- 
tion against  "paper"  companies  as  such.    The  public's 
defect  in  judgment  as    to   appeals  made  by  specu- 
lators  of  the  Lawson  type  cannot   be  supplied  by 
Act  of  Parliament.     All  that  can  be  required  is  that 
concealment  of  facts,   misrepresentations,  fraud  that 
I  are  criminal  when  other  people  are  guilty  of  them, 
j  should  be  at  least  as  certain  of  punishment  when  the 
offender  is  a  company  promoter.     The  acquittal  of 
I  Hooley  was  not  due  to  anything  implying  that  such 
uncertainty  exists.     His  alleged  offences  against  Mr. 
I  Paine  had  nothing  strictly  to  do  with  company  law. 
:  He  was  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  Lawson  in 
!  committing  company  offences  it  is  true  ;  but  the  facts 
were  found  in  his  favour  as  on  the  contrary  they  were 
found  against  Lawson.    It  was  a  matter  of  evidence 
I  whether  he  had  assisted  Lawson,  and  the  jury  did  not 
;  see  sufficient  proof  that  he  had.    They  were  told  that 
I  if  they  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  facts  they  should 
1  acquit  ;  the  common  form  ;  and  they  did  so.    The  other 
charge  was  simply  one  of  obtaining  money  from  a  par- 
I  ticular  person,  Mr.  Paine,  by  false  pretences  made  as 
j  to  shares  ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  surprise  that  the  jury 
should   have   received    Mr.    Paine's   version   of  the 
transactions  with  so  many  qualifications  as  to  make  a 
verdict  of  guilty  impossible. 


FIGURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  QUESTION.— XIV. 

IT   was    our    intention   to    bring  this   series  to  a 
close  in  the  present  article.    The  issue,  last  Wed- 
i  nesday  evening,  of  a  "Second  Series  of  Memoranda, 
Statistical   Tables,    and   Charts"   by  the   Board  of 
Trade,  supplementary  to  the  one  issued  last  year,  and 
commonly  known  as  the  "Fiscal  Blue  Book  ",  makes 
it  necessary  for  us,  however,  to  add  another  article 
i  in  order  that   we  may  note  some   of  the  contents 
of  this  latest  official  volume  on  the  subject.  Those 
who  are  fiscally-minded  will,  we  fear,  find  but  cold 
1  comfort  in  this  huge  volume  of  close  on  600  pages, 
containing  upwards  of  1,000  tables,  and  hundreds  of 
charts.    A  more  undigestible  and  undigested  mass  of 
statistics  has  never  before  been  issued  by  the  Board 
j  of  Trade  officials.    In  saying  this  there  is  no  desire 
on   our   part   to   depreciate   the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction  as   a   whole.      It   is    a   monument    of  in- 
dustry   and    energy    for    which    every    student  of 
economics,  and  of  the  commerce  of  this  country  will 
always  be  full  of  gratitude.    The  form  in  which  the 
materials  have  been  submitted  make  it  unfortunately 
highly  probable  that  the  confusion  in  the  public  mind 
will  only  become  worse  confounded  by  the  inability  of 
■  the  large  majority  to  appreciate  the  limits  of  confidence 
to  be  put  in  any  series  of  figures,  even  when  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  an  official  and  impartial  body 
such  as  the  Board  of  Trade  is,  and  ought  to  be.  The 
I  materials  used,  and  the  mode  of  presentation  adopted 
in  this  volume,  are  not  always  new.    We  estimate  that 
considerably  more  than  half  consists  of  materials  merely 
reprinted  from  accessible  British  and  foreign  official  and 
j  other  authoritative  publications.  Of  materials  belonging 
to  this  class  we  note  especially  the  last  memorandum 
i  (No.  XVII.)  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion engaged  in  the  principal  industries  throughout 
the   chief  countries  of  the  world.     This   is  a  sub- 
ject  which,  our  readers  will  recall,  was  fully  dealt 
j  with  in  some  of  the  earlier  articles  of  the  present 
series.    We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  officials   have   taken  proper   care   to  present 
the  information  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  com- 
parisons between  different   countries   possible.  The 
proportions  of  the  population  in   different  countries 
engaged  in  various  groups  of  trades  are  in  themselves 
interesting,  but  it  is  more   important  to  know  what 
these  proportions  are,  not  of  the  whole  population, 
which  in  different  countries  contains  unequal  shares  of 
women  and  children,  but  rather  of  the  working  male 
j  population.    These  are  the  figures  which  we  gave  in 
Articles  III.  to  V.,  and  which  we  believe  are  in  this 
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form  more  useful  and  more  scientifically  accurate  and 
comparable  than  those  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
volume.  The  tables  we  gave  were  compiled  from  the 
same  sources,  and  are  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as 
having  equal  authority. 

An  analysis  of  considerable  interest  is  included  in  the 
new  volume,  dealing  with  the  exports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  to 
the  countries  within  and  without  this  group.  The 
figures  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  reproduced  here. 

Value  of  Exports  to  Countries  outside  the  Group. 


Exporting 
Country. 

United  Kingdom 
Germany 
France 
United  States 


Average  of  Average  of 
1880-1882.  1900-19C2. 
Million  £.       Million  £. 

168-0  ...  215-8 

89-4  ...  144-0 

764  ...  86-9 

48-2  ...  119-5 


Total  Percentage 
Increase.  Increase. 
Million  £. 

,    47-8  ...  28 

54-6  ...  61 

105  ...  14 

,    71-3  ...  148 


Value  of  Exports  to  Countries  within  the  Group. 

I  crease  (  +  )  Percentage 

Exporting  Average  of       Average  of  *    '  Increase  (  +  ) 

Country.  iSSo-rSSz.         19»-ioo2.     DeCrease(-).  or    ,  , 

v    '  Decrease  (  —  ). 
Million  £.       Million  £.        Million  £. 

United  Kingdom  ...    64-8    ...    6i-2    ...    —  3-6    ...    —  6 


Germany 
France 

United  States 


61-7 
65-0 
121-3 


78-0 
78-i 
171-2 


+  16-3 
+  13-1 
+  49-9 


+  26 
+  20 
+  41 


It  appears  from  these  tables  that  within  the  group 
the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  have,  if  anything, 
declined,  while  the  exports  of  the  other  countries 
within  the  group  have  increased  very  considerably. 
The  significance  of  this  fact  is  brought  out  on  the  next 
page  of  the  Blue-book,  that  °f  $U  the  non-protected 
markets  the  United  Kingdom  Is  "  by  far  the  most 
important  "  open  to  them.  It  is  shown  that  the  ex- 
ports of  domestic  produce  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Germany,  France  and  the  United  States  amounts 
to  55  per  cent,  of  all  their  exports  to  non-protected 
markets.  With  regard  to  the  countries  outside  the 
group,  the  figures  show  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  relative  increase,  either  absolute  or  proportionate, 
the  countries  stand  in  the  following  order  :  (1)  United 
States,  with  an  increase  of  148  per  cent,  between  the 
vears  1880-1882  and  1900-1902  ;  (2)  Germany,  with 
an  increase  of  61  per  cent.  ;  (3)  United  Kingdom,  with 
an  increase  of  28  per  cent.  ;  and  (4)  France,  with  an 
increase  of  14  per  cent.  How  these  figures  might  have 
been  affected  had  coal  been  excluded  is  not  stated  nor 
is  there  time  to  estimate  it.  It  may  be  confidently 
asserted,  however,  that  if  this  had  been  done,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  would  probably  have 
fallen  below  that  of  France. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  charts  in 
the  volume  is  to  be  found  on  page  79,  but  is  not,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  accompanied  by  any  explanatory  text.  It 
deals  with  the  relation  between  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment (not  unemployment)  and  the  fluctuations  in 
the  export  trade  per  head  of  the  population.  It  will 
no  doubt  come  as  a  revelation  to  the  many  free-trade 
experts,  who  have  been  regaling  themselves  in  the 
columns  of  the  evening  press  recently,  that  there  does 
appear  to  be  a  very  intimate  and  close  connexion 
between  these  two  quantities.  Over  a  period  covering 
the  last  sixty  years  it  is  seen  that  employment  has  been 
best  when  the  exports  have  been  greatest,  and  that  any 
downward  movement  in  the  export  trade  is  accom- 
panied at  once  by  a  corresponding  movement  of  the 
numbers  in  employment.  This  is,  of  course,  just  what 
might  have  been  expected,  and  to  believe  it  does  no 
violence  to  the  reason. 

Of  the  absolutely  new  material  now  published  the 
public  will  probably  be  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
result  of  an  investigation  into  the  cost  of  living  in  this 
country  for  a  series  of  years.  The  main  materials  for 
this  consist  of  some  1,900  budgets  of  working-class 
families,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  collected  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year.  By  a  method  of  statistical  extrapolation  the 
comparative  cost  of  food  for  each  of  the  past  20  years 
has  been  estimated,  and  allowance  has  been  made 
for  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  rent,  fuel,  lighting  and 
clothes.    The  general  result  arrived  at  bv  this  method 


of  investigation,  which  is  hot  free  from  fallacy,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  table  : — 

Index  Number  of 
Period.  Cost  of  Living 

(cost  in  1900  =  100)', 

1878-I882    ...  I20 

1 883- 1 887  108 

1 888- 1 892  101 

1 893- 1 897  95f 

1 898- 1 902  100 

Compared  with  the  period  1878-1882  the  cost  of  living 
would  appear  to  have  diminished  by  about  16  per  cent. 
Compared  with  the  next  period,  the  fall  is  only  7  per 
cent.  The  lowest  point  was  reached  in  the  quin- 
quennium 1893-1897,  and  from  that  time  the  cost  of 
living  appears,  on  these  figures,  to  have  risen  by  some 
5  per  cent.  No  comparative  figures  are  given  for 
other  countries,  though  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  and  Germany  at  least  the  necessary  materials 
in  sufficient  abundance  do  exist.  The  well-known, 
"  Aldrich's  "  Report  in  the  case  of  the  United  States* 
and  the  numerous  issues  of  the  Verein  f.  Socialpolitik, 
presided  over  by  Professor  Schmoller,  for  Germany  are 
full  of  information  from  which  the  industrious  and 
painstaking  might  extract  analogous  information  for 
those  countries.  It  is  significant  that  at  the  end  of  the 
present  volume  is  included  a  list  of  corrections  of  the 
former  Blue-book,  extending  over  five  pages.  Some  of 
these  are  of  tables  which  put  an  entirely  different  com- 
plexion on  their  original  meanings.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  list  of  equal  length  will  not  be  required  in  the 
next  series,  which,  it  is  stated  in  the  introduction,  is  in 
course  of  preparation. 

In  a  concluding  article  next  week  we  shall  recapitulate 
the  main  positions  and  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
series. 


THE  CITV. 


THE  announcement  that  the  Stock  Exchange  will  be 
closed  on  Saturday,  synchronising  as  it  does  with 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  "  carry-over  "T 
would  have  been  almost  sufficient  in  itself  to  check 
business  unless  counteracted  by  a  general  public 
demand — when  however  a  further  disability  is  added  in 
the  shape  of  the  dense  fog  which  has  hung  over  the 
City  during  the  past  few  days  it  would  be  quite  un- 
reasonable to  expect  activity.  Markets  have  therefore 
contented  themselves  by  merely  recording  a  few  minor 
changes,  and  for  the  rest  the  younger  members  have 
had  an  opportunity  for  jests  of  varying  degree  coupled' 
with  sundry  charitable  schemes  which  have  received' 
substantial  support. 

Although,  however,  there  has  been  no  extensive 
indication,  such  positive  signs  as  exist  point  towards-  a 
recurrence  of  nervousness  induced  solely  from  the 
statements  made  as  to  domestic  politics  in  Russia, 
It  is  beyond  all  question  that  Russian  bonds  have  been 
sold  during  the  past  few  days  and  we  do  not  attribute 
this  to  the  events  in  the  Far  East — that  situation  was 
discounted  several  months  ago  and  prices  are  now 
above  the  quotations  ruling  then — but  to  the  new- 
factor  introduced  by  alleged  internal  troubles  in  Russia. 
Certainly  the  general  attitude  is  that  of  nervousness. 

Against  the  bearish  feeling  to  which  we  have  alluded — 
induced,  be  it  said,  in  our  opinion,  largely  by  the 
weather — there  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  gilt- 
edged  stocks,  more  especially  the  short-dated  bonds 
returning  3!  to  4  per  cent.,  have  been  in  request,  and 
the  evidence — as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge — that  the 
position  for  the  rise  is  not  unduly  large.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  safeguard  oneself  in  any  definite  state- 
ment, but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  favour  ara 
improving  market.  There  will  be  a  period  of  stagna- 
tion during  the  holiday  season,  but  unless  some  un^ 
toward  event  happens  in  international  politics  we  believe 
that  the  New  Year  will  mark  the  opening  of  good 
markets  all  round. 

The  duel  between  Mr.  Lawson  and  Wall  Street  con- 
tinues, but  if  the  cabled  statements  in  regard  to  an 
increase  in  the  dividend  on  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
ordinary  shares  to  5  per  cent,  and  a  dividend  of  3^  per 
cent,  on  Southern  Pacifies  prove  correct,  a  counter  to 
this  gentleman's  "  bear  "  attack  will  have  been  made  in 
the  most  effective  fashion. 
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Home  Railway  stocks  have  been  dull  partly  owing'  to 
poor  traffic  returns  and  to  the  foggy  weather.  The 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Company  an- 
nounce that  power  will  be  sought  to  issue  j£\  ,250,000 
.3^  per  cent,  debenture  stock,  but  as  the  issue  will  be 
applied  to  pay  off  existing  loans  the  announcement  had 
mo  marked  effect  on  quotations. 

Among  mining  shares  a  certain  levelling-up  of 
jobbers'  books  has  taken  place  and  the  approach  of 
option  day  has  also  caused  prices  to  react  slightly,  but 
on  the  whole  the  position  is  satisfactory.  It  is  under- 
stood that  big  lines  of  shares  have  been  placed  in  Paris 
during  the  past  week  and  the  Bourse  appears  to  have 
great  power  of  absorption,  a  further  evidence  of  the 
iplethora  of  money  on  the  Continent  to  which  allusion 
was  made  in  our  issue  of  last  week.  But  the 
wholesale  placing  of  mining  scrip  in  France  is 
not  so  satisfactory  as  it  would  appear  to  be 
at  first  sight,  as  the  Frenchman  sells  wildly  and  in- 
discriminately if  alarmed.  With  no  complications  to 
upset  the  Continental  nerves  there  is  every  appearance 
•of  an  extremely  strong  market  in  South  African  mining  j 
shares  and  we  have  lately  been  shown  a  most  instructive  j 
letter  written  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  well-known  banker 
in  South  Africa  who  is  thoroughly  posted  in  the  affairs 
of  that  country.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
conditions  there  are  rapidly  approaching  those  which 
existed  at  the  latter  end  of  1894  immediately  preceding 
the  "  boom  "  year.  The  gold  industry  then,  as  it  has  j 
now,  had  shaken  off  its  difficulties  in  a  large  degree, 
and  confidence — always  a  plant  of  slow  growth— had 
been  restored.  His  conclusion  is  that  if  the  market 
remains  steady  in  Europe  for  the  next  month  or  so  a 
repetition  of  1895  should  be  experienced. 


NELSON'S  PENSION  TEA  INSURANCE. 

T7OR  some  years  Nelson  and  Co.  have  been  selling 
tea  at  2s.  2d.  per  pound,  the  retail  value  of  which 
was  not  more  than  is.  ^d.  They  have  been  paying 
pensions  of  10s.  a  week  to  customers  who  became 
widows  and  who  had  purchased  half  a  pound  of  tea 
weekly.  The  company  has  been  licensed  to  transact 
Life  assurance  business,  and  accounts  for  the  two  years 
from  June  1901  to  June  1903  have  been  deposited  with 
the  Board  of  Trade.  During  this  period  75  per  cent, 
of  the  profits  of  the  company  was  devoted  to  the 
pension  fund.  In  these  two  years  the  accounts  show 
the  following  items  : — 

Total  Sales  1,240,823 

Paid  for  tea  at  is.  qd.  per  pound   ...  763,584 

Paid  for  Pensions  at  lod.  per  pound    477,239 

Paid  to  Pension  Fund    242,041 

Profit  to  Nelson's  out  of  Pensions    ^235,198 

It  thus  appears  out  of  the  lod.  a  pound  extra  which 
the  company  has  been  charging  for  its  tea  the  share- 
holders have  been  taking  nearly  ~,d. 

Out  of  the  ,£242,041  contributed  to  the  Pension 
Fund  in  the  two  years  the  amount  paid  for  pensions 
was  ,£202,703,  and  the  Pension  Fund  at  the  end  of  the 
period  accounted  for  the  balance  of  about  ,£40,000  : 
this  balance  has  b  een  exhausted  and  the  pensions 
bave  recently  been  reduced  to  half  the  amount  that  was 
formerly  paid.  The  utter  failure  of  the  pension  scheme 
having  thus  become  apparent  a  new  method  is  an- 
nounced, which  is  to  be  worked  by  a  fresh  concern, 
•called  the  Nelson  Trading  Company.  This  new  plan 
gives  no  pensions,  but  promises  a  fixed  sum  to  a  widow 

1  at  the  death  of  her  husband.  The  actuarial  value  of 
this  benefit  is  equivalent  to  a  pension  of  less  than  yd.  a 
week  to  customers  who  purchase  half  a  pound  of  tea 
weekly.  So  that  by  the  Company's  own  admission  the 
benefits  formerly  paid  were  about  eighteen  times  too 
large.    It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  directors  were  j 

j*  unaware  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  con- 
tinue pensions  of  105.  a  week,  or  if  they  were  ignorant 
they  should  have  taken  advice  upon  the  subject  before  1 
launching  the  scheme.    It  would  of  course  have  been 
impossible  to  build  up  a  big  business  by  promising  a  1 
pension  of  yd.  a  week,  but  a  pension  of  10s.  attracted 


huge  numbers  of  customers,  and  put  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  into  the  pockets  of  the  promoters. 

The  new  insurance  scheme  is  no  more  desirable  than 
the  old  pension  scheme,  since  the  insurance  contracts 
are  guaranteed  by  Nelson  and  Co.,  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered" a  solvent  insurance  company.  Moreover,  if  the 
insurance  benefits  promised  were  certain  to  be  paid, 
they  are  not  of  a  kind  which  the  working  classes  should 
be  encouraged  to  purchase.  The  benefits  only  provide 
for  a  payment  to  the  widow  at  the  death  of  the  husband. 
The  wife  may  die  shortly  before  the  husband,  and  the 
whole  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  extra  payments 
for  tea  would  be  lost.  At  most  ages  an  equal  amount 
paid  to  a  sound  industrial  Life  office  would  provide  a 
larger  sum  at  the  death  of  the  husband  whether  the 
wife  were  alive  or  not. 

One  of  the  people  who  have  made  large  profits  out 
of  the  company  is  Mr.  Bainbridge,  who  has  offered  on 
certain  conditions  to  set  aside  the  sum  of  .£50,000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widows  :  this  offer  is  conditional  upon 
five-sixths  of  the  customers  continuing  to  deal  with  the 
company  and  is  to  be  spread  over  five  years.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  it  is  necessary  that 
the  customers  as  a  whole  should  pay  during  that  time 
,£2,700,000  over  and  above  the  retail  value  of  the  tea 
in  order  that  some  few  of  the  customers  may  get  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Bainbridge's  ,£50,000.  Out  of  this 
,£2,700,000  Nelson's  shareholders  would  take  a  profit 
of  ,£1,389,856  over  and  above  the  ordinary  profits  on 
the  sale  of  tea.  Since  Mr.  Bainbridge  apparently  con- 
siders that  some  sort  of  restitution  is  due  to  the  thou- 
sands of  working  women  by  whose  loss  he  has  gained 
so  much,  we  would  suggest  that  the  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  the  whole  scheme  and  the  return  of  the  whole 
of  the  profit  which  has  been  made  out  of  it  is  the 
only  proper  course  to  pursue.  The  scheme  was  a  huge 
mistake  and  it  is  to  say  the  least  inappropriate  that  a 
few  people  should  gain  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  a 
mistake  for  which  they  are  responsible  while  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  working  classes  are  involved  in  loss. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

T^ROM  time  to  time,  in  one  or  other  of  the  societies, 
A  a  paper  is  read  and  followed  by  discussion  on  the 
problems  of  street  architecture  in  London.  There  is 
naturally  a  good  deal  of  repetition  of  topic  and  argu- 
ment on  these  occasions,  and  the  discussion  is  apt  to 
be  inconclusive.  There  is  the  admiration,  which  every- 
one shares,  for  the  ancient  street,  narrow,  winding, 
historical,  with  a  picturesque  jumble  of  buildings  of 
different  ages  and  style.  Balancing  with  this  is  the 
admiration,  which  nearly  everyone  shares,  for  the  street 
that  is  a  work  of  forethought  and  accommodation  to  the 
needs  of  traffic  in  a  big  city,  or  to  the  ideas  of  vista  and 
monumental  splendour.  In  this  connexion  the  vast 
arrangements  of  Paris  and  other  foreign  capitals 
are  glanced  at,  and  the  one  or  two  small  attempts 
that  have  been  made  in  London  to  build  with  uni- 
formity attract  a  growing  tenderness.  The  sense  of 
the  meeting,  on  the  whole,  is  against  jumble  building 
as  a  modern  plan,  because  it  is  found  to  result  in  a 
variety  not  of  good  but  of  bad  and  competitively  bad 
architecture  ;  and  the  tendency  is  to  pray  for  even  a 
Nash  or  an  Adam  whose  design,  however  modest  in 
architectural  merit,  shall  give  the  continuity  and 
sobriety  of  Regent  Street  or  the  Adelphi  to  a  whole 
quarter.  How  this  is  to  be  brought  about  by  autho- 
rity does  not  appear,  so  that  we  are  left  with  a  pious 
aspiration  after  "  comity  "  and  neighbourly  con- 
sideration for  the  style  of  the  next  house  or  shop,  an 
aspiration  that  the  shopkeeper,  with  his  desire  for  a 
special  line  in  architecture  as  in  other  goods,  will  cer- 
tainly do  his  best  to  defeat. 

Then  there  follows  the  case  of  changes  resulting  not 
from  the  ordinary  processes  of  private  rebuilding,  but 
from  those  big  "  improvements  ",  or  those  plannings 
of  public  places  in  which  the  central  authority  takes  a 
hand.  The  mess  that  has  been  made  in  the  latter  kind 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Piccadilly  Circus  is  held  up 
to  scorn,  and  examples  of  the  former  in  Shaftesbury 
and  Northumberland  Avenues  come  in  for  reprobation. 
The  upshot  of  this  part  of  the  discussion  is  a  recom- 
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mendation  that  the  public  and  the  public's  representa- 
tives should  be  educated  to  distinguish  good  architec- 
ture from  bad  ;  but  once  more  it  is  not  made  clear 
how  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  high  proportion  of  discri- 
minating persons  on  these  bodies,  since  ex  hypothesi 
among  architects  themselves  the  proportion  ■  is  so 
modest.  Two  things  are  really  confused  in  this  part 
of  the  discussion.  We  may  ask  of  elective  public- 
bodies  that  they  shall  give  respect  and  considera- 
tion to  the  artistic  question  as  well  as  to  the  question 
of  convenience  when  changes  are  -made,  and  education 
is  possible  in  this  direction.  Thus  a  lesson  was  taught 
the  County  Council  when  a  strong  expression  of  opinion 
saved  S.  Mary-le-Strand  from  destruction.  On  this, 
the  conservative  side,  artistic  opinion,  speaking  with 
a  united  voice,  has  some  effect.  But  when  the  problem 
is  that  of  designing  new  places  and  buildings  an  elective 
body  has  no  longer  a  referee  in  general  artistic  opinion, 
and  is  itself  incompetent  to  decide,  or  too  timid  to  put 
the  decision  into  the  right  hands.  The  discussion  ends 
at  this  point  with  an  agreement  as  to  the  need  of  a 
referee  ;  where  he  is  to  be  found  or  how  appointed  is 
undetermined.  A  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  is  perhaps 
darkly  indicated. 

So  far  we  have  the  case  of  the  artists  against  the 
private  exploiters  and  the  public  bodies.  Under  the 
next  head  the  dispute  is  between  different  sections  of 
the  designers  themselves.  There  are  minor  points 
raised  among  the  stylists,  but  the  big  cleavage  is 
between  engineers  and  architects.  For  construction 
on  a  big  scale  the  modern  world  goes  to  what  are  called 
engineers,  for  decoration  it  still  shows  a  certain  defer- 
ence to  what  are  called  architects.  And  on  one  side 
in  this  country  we  have  the  engineers,  who  pretend  to 
no  artistic  sense,  telling  the  architects  that  it  is  the 
architects'  business  to  make  their  account  with  the  new 
iron  and  steel  construction,  and  find  some  skin  for  it 
more  appropriate  than  a  Gothic  or  a  Roman.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  the  architects,  disclaiming  com- 
petency in  this  new  construction,  begging  the  engineers 
to  drop  the  sham  trimmings,  and  telling  them 
that  it  is  the  engineers'  business  to  treat  the  new 
material  artistically  ;  the  architects,  apparently,  con- 
fining themselves  to  construction  in  stone  and  brick. 
Thus  English  engineers  are  bidden  to  look  abroad  at 
examples  of  artistic  treatment  of  engineering  construc- 
tion, such  as  the  new  Gare  d'Orleansin  Paris.  Accept- 
ing that,  with  due  reserves,  as  an  example  of  what  may 
be  done,  one  may  carry  this  part  of  the  discussion  a 
stage  further  by  remarking  that  the  designer  of  the 
Gare  d'Orleans  is  an  architect  who  is  also  an  engineer. 
The  distinction,  in  fact,  between  engineer  and  artist, 
and  the  equation  between  architect  and  artist  are  false 
ones.  There  is  a  distinction  between  constructors  in 
brick  and  stone  and  constructors  in  iron  and  steel,  but 
the  word  architect  should  mean  the  artist-constructor 
in  one  or  the  other  material. 

In  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson's  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
the  other  night  and  the  subsequent  discussion  those 
three  heads  of  discussion  found  their  place,  but  it  was 
a  merit  of  the  paper  that  it  centred  upon  the  practical 
problems  of  the  "  Strand  Improvement  Scheme  ".  This 
scheme  raises  all  the  difficulties  at  once,  the  question 
of  controlling  the  character  of  the  buildings  in  the 
new  thoroughfare,  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
the  junction  of  the  Kingsway  with  the  Strand  and  its 
ancient  buildings,  and  the  question  of  the  modern 
street-building  of  many  storeys  superposed  on  a  slender- 
seeming  base  of  girder,  stanchion  and  plate-glass. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  second  of  these 
points  first,  for  under  this  head  Mr.  Jackson  made  an 
appeal,  that  deserves  support,  to  the  County  Council, 
to  reconsider  the  building  line  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Strand.  The  two  churches  have  been  saved,  but  the 
perspective  between  them  is  in  danger,  the  Council 
being  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  ground  required  to 
allow  of  a  handsome  treatment.  One  can  understand 
their  scruples,  beset  as  they  are  by  exacting  ground- 
landlords  on  one  s  de,  and  the  burdened  ratepayers 
on  the  other  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  greatest 
thoroughfare  in  London  has  a  claim  upon  us  that  the 
Council  ought  to  admit,  as  they  have  done  the  claims 
of  London  to  amenity  in  the  matter  of  open  spaces.  A 
more  difficult  point  arises  over  the  question  of  the  new 


1  buildings  to  be  put  up  on  the  Strand  frontage.  If  these 
are  immense  and  incongruous  in  style  with  S.  Mary's 
Church  and  Somerset  House,  those  buildings  will  be 
destroyed,  Mr.  Jackson  argued,  almost  as  effectually 
as  if  they  had  been  demolished.  The  outlook  here  is 
not  very  hopeful,  for  the  County  Council  threw  over  the 
scheme  of  imposing  an  architectural  treatment  on  the 
occupants  of  sites,  and  very  little  restraint  can  be 
imposed  on  their  own  designs  beyond  the  provisions  of 
the  Building  Act. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  first  point  in  discussion, 
namely  the  desirability  of  a  general  scheme  for  the 
architecture  of  a  new  thoroughfare  like  Kingsway 
instead  of  haphazard  individual  design.  Mr.  Jackson 
said  little  on  this  head,  beyond  remarking  on  the  need 
of  "comity"  on  the  part  of  the  different  architects. 
But  supposing  that  it  is  impossible  at  present  for  the 
central  authority  to  employ  an  architect  and  build  the 
shops  and  houses,  why  is  combination  impossible  to 
secure  a  tolerable  treatment  of  building  areas  ?  The 
money  must  have  been  found  in  former  times  to  finance 
the  plans  of  Adam  and  Nash — is  it  impossible  for 
the  architect  and  capitalist  of  our  days  to  do  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  ?  The  shops  of  Regent 
Street  are  not  what  the  fancy  of  their  occupiers 
would  make  them  :  they  are  too  much  like  one 
another  ;  but  Regent  Street  being  the  thoroughfare 
it  is,  the  shops  are  in  demand.  In  the  same  way  shops 
once  provided  on  a  decent  and  sober  plan  along  the  new 
thoroughfare  would  perforce  be  occupied,  because  they 
would  be  the  only  shops  available  in  that  important 
street.  We  have  surely  heard  long  enough  complaints 
of  the  "  speculative  builder"  ;  it  is  we  who  are  at  fault, 
in  not  fighting  him  with  his  own  weapons,  securing  the 
building  areas  in  advance,  and  plotting  the  buildings 
on  a  reasonable  plan.  The  schemes  that  are  now 
coming  to  the  front  for  "garden  cities"  are  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  against  this  helpless 
acquiescence.  The  key  to  the  situation  is  economical ; 
the  practical  remedy  is  not  to  make  everybody  a  judge 
of  architecture,  but  to  get  control  of  building  areas, 
and  cut  off  mean  and  reckless  architecture  at  its  source. 

Under  the  third  head  Mr.  Jackson  came  to  close 
terms  with  the  problem.  The  truce  between  engineer- 
ing construction  and  "  architecture  "  has  been  upset  by 
the  demands  of  the  shopkeepers.  They  require  so 
much  shop-window  space  (and  also,  pace  Mr.  Jackson, 
so  much  light  on  the  ground-floor  of  tall  streets)  that 
the  architectural  stone  front  concealing  the  girders  is 
disappearing  on  the  ground-floor  and  remains  as  an 
absurdity  above.  Mr.  Jackson,  therefore,  starting  from 
the  general  principle  that  the  iron  construction  of  these 
buildings  is,  like  the  old  wood  construction,  a  trabeated 
one,  proposes  that  the  treatment  should  recognise  this, 
exhibit  the  girders  and  stanchions  as  in  half-timber 
works,  and  fill  in  with  some  non-ponderous  material. 
Mr.  Ricardo  developed  the  same  idea  with  some  further 
suggestions,  by  means  of  a  diagram,  but  time  did  not 
allow  of  full  explanations.  Iron  construction  lies  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  very  durable  unless- 
carefully  protected,  and  also  of  suffering  distortion 
from  fire.  Mr.  Jackson  met  the  first  of  these  objec- 
tions by  the  argument  that  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well 
that  commercial  buildings,  in  a  time  when  conditions 
change  so  rapidly,  should  not  be  too  durable.  There 
was  one  point  which  he  did  not  clear  up  ;  namely,  how 
are  we  to  reconcile  this  new  architecture  if  applied  in 
Kingsway,  with  the  "  comity  "  required  of  the  buildings 
at  the  Aldwych  end,  those  that  will  come  into  the 
picture  with  S.  Mary's  and  Somerset  House.  Perhaps 
he  looks  forward  to  a  future  in  which  the  nobler  material 
and  older  construction  will  be  reserved  for  certain 
monuments,  while  a  lighter  and  more  temporary  kind 
of  building  will  be  run  up  in  the  commercial  streets. 

D.  S.  MacColl. 


CONCERNING  BACH. 


A  LITTLE  while  ago  I  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
new  edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary,  and  in  the 
course  of  my  notice  I  remarked  that  the  article  on 
Bach,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Edwardes,  was  a  poor  performance. 
Mr.  Edwardes  has  indignantly  replied  that  he  is  not  the 
author  of  the  whole  of  that  article  but  onlv  of  the  last 
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column  ;  and  he  considers  my  remarks  damaging  to 
him  as  editor  of  the  "Musical  Times".  Now  most 
writers  on  music  would  rather  be  accused  by  the 
musical  critic  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  having 
written  a  poor  article  in  a  publication  edited  by  Mr. 
Maitland  than  of  being  editor  of  the  "  Musical  Times", 
published  under  the  auspices  of  Novello,  Limited.  Mr. 
Edwardes  states  that  he  has  the  honour  to  edit  this 
publication,  and  he  wants  me  to  retract.  It  is  not 
'necessary  for  him  to  come  to  our  office  and  convince 
•everyone  that  I  am  a  liar  :  I  prefer  to  admit  at  once 
that  I  was  a  fool  to  think  that  Mr.  Edwardes  could 
have  written  the  article  on  which  I  commented.  I 
apologise  to  Mr.  Edwardes.  He  need  not  be  alarmed. 
So  long  as  there  are  musical  dullards  in  England,  the 
paper  he  edits  will  flourish.  He  will  not  lose  his  post 
on  my  account.  But  he  may  lose  it  if  he  calls  public 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dullest  part  of  a  long, 
tedious  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Edwardes.  Since 
Mr.  Edwardes  himself  has  raised  the  question  I  will 
■reveal  to  the  reader — who  doubtless  wishes  to  know 
ciothing  about  the  matter — how  the  error  came  to  pass. 
I  read  the  article  on  Bach  and  many  others,  skipping, 
after  a  little  experience,  all  the  portions  placed  in 
brackets  because  these  came  from  the  characteristically 
inept  pen  of  Mr.  Maitland.  And  so,  the  original  article 
"being  unknown  to  me — for  I  had  never  read  it — I 
skipped  Mr.  Maitland's  bracketed  portion,  and  it  was 
only  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Edwardes'  touching  letter 
that  I  learnt  that  the  worst  part  of  the  article  was 
written  by  him.  Between  the  brackets  was  mentioned 
the  authorship  of  the  preceding  portion. 

Though  I  had  never  read  the  article  "Bach"  in 
•Grove,  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  Spitta's  Life  of 
Bach.  This  being  approximately  the  tenth  anniversary 
•of  my  first  appearance  in  the  Saturday  Review,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  about  ten  years  have 
;passed  since  I  first  criticised  Spitta's  Bach  criticism 
here.  A  most  laborious  man  he  was,  this  Spitta, 
who  wrote  and  issued  stupendous  tomes  full  of  learn- 
ing. They  are  invaluable  to  the  student  :  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  dream  of  underrating  them  ;  but  except- 
ing when  he  deals  with  purely  technical  points  the 
■criticism  is  absolutely  worthless.  Pages  on  pages  are 
wasted  in  explaining  the  obvious,  but  when  it  comes 
to  such  a  matter,  for  instance,  as  comparing  or  con- 
trasting the  "Matthew"  and  the  "John"  Passions, 
ihe  is  hopelessly  at  sea,  regarding  the  earlier,  the 
"  John  ",  as  an  attempt,  more  or  less  unsuccess- 
ful, to  achieve  what  he  afterwards  successfully 
accomplished  in  the  "Matthew".  And  as  I  long 
ago  pointed  out,  the  two  works  are  entirely  different 
in  aim  and  idea  ;  and  to  regard  the  one  as  a  success 
made  after  a  failure  is  as  absurd  as  to  regard  the  Choral 
symphony  as  a  success  made  after  the  failure  or  partial 
failure  of  the  Eroica.  The  treatment  of  the  instru- 
mental works  is  of  much  the  same  quality  :  their  poetic 
import  eluded  Spitta  altogether.  He  looked  at  all 
the  "  pianoforte  "  works  of  Bach  through  the  piano- 
forte works  of  Beethoven  :  he  would  not  or  did  not  see 
that  the  clavichord,  Bach's  favourite  instrument,  is  as 
■different  from  a  piano  as  a  violin  from  an  accordion. 
The  clavichord  being  very  scarce  in  these  days,  most  of 
x\s  are  compelled  to  play  Bach  on  the  piano.  I  do  it 
myself:  Bach  is  never  off  the  desk  of  my  piano — but  the 
•effect  is  analogous  to  that  produced  when  an  industrious 
country  amateur  gives  you  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  on  a 
flute. 

But  when  I  compared  the  Bach  article  in  Grove  with 
Grove's  own  Beethoven  I  was  thinking  less  of  the 
criticism  than  of  the  utter  failure  to  give  any  definite 
and  striking  portrait  of  the  man  and  the  artist.  In 
Spitta's  Life  certain  facts  are  baldly  mentioned,  though 
•no  use  is  made  of  them  ;  in  Grove  even  these  facts  are 
omitted.  Anyone  reading  the  Life  carefully  may  build 
up  for  himself  a  picture  of  the  man  ;  no  one  can  con- 
struct one  from  the  Grove  article.  He  was  no  stodgy 
burgess,  Bach,  lighting  his  lamp  early  and  covering  his 
music-paper  with  acres  of  dry  counterpoint,  nor  was  he 
a  dull  schoolmaster  and  choirmaster  who  performed  his 
duties  resolutely  and  with  equal  resolution  turned  out 
the  due  weekly  amount  of  church  music.  He  lived 
a  quiet  homely  life  and  has  no  Don  Juan  esca- 
pades to  his  credit  or  debit  ;   he  was  not  a  great 


opera   ruler  like  Handel,  nor  had  he  like  Beethoven 
princes  and  princesses  at  his  feet.     But  dull,  slow, 
stodgy,  regular  ?     No  more  fiery  soul   ever  walked 
'  this   earth.     He    was    everlastingly   in   hot   water  ; 
neither  Beethoven  nor  Liszt  nor  Wagner  was  more 
touchy  concerning  his  art.    His  long  angry  letters, 
still  in  existence,  addressed  to  his  various  employers, 
show  he  was  not  a  person  to  be  trifled  with.    For  years 
at  Leipzig  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  his 
nominal  chief.    There  is  a  story  told  of  him  — goodness 
knows  where — which  is  probably  untrue,  but  ought  to 
be  true  ;  and  anyhow  it  shows  how  his  contemporaries 
regarded  him.    During  the  sermon  one  day  he  went 
I  out  to  drink  a  bock  and  returned  a  trifle  late.    That  was 
I  bad  enough,  but  when  an  explanation  was  demanded  he 
improved  matters  by  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  of 
the  exceeding  dryness  of  the  sermon.    He  was  ir.vited 
to  the  Court  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect.    It  is  not  even  recorded  that  Frederic 
insisted  on  playing  the  flute  to  him.    On  the  contrary, 
hearing  that  Bach  had  arrived,  he  laid  down  his  flute 
and  insisted  that  Bach  should  play,  then  and  there,  all 
tired  and  covered  with  the  dust  of  travel  though  he 
was.    I  don't  know  whether  the  King  paid  the  com- 
poser's travelling  expenses.    Probably  not.  Royalties 
i  honour  genius  by  getting  some  hours  of  pleasure  for 
I  nothing  ;  and  sometimes  they  give  in  return  a  gold 
snuff-box,  or  a  cheap  diamond  ring,  or  a  silver  inkstand, 
i      The  qualities  he  showed  in  his  everyday  affairs  appear 
in  his  music.      It  is  full    of  energy,  energy  stupen- 
dous as  that  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven  or  Handel.  Like 
Handel  "he  could  strike  like  a  thunderbolt".  Take 
I  the  tremendous  chorus  in  the  "Matthew"  Passion, 
:  "Have  thunders  and  lightnings",   or  the  opening  of 
I  the   first    chorus    of  the    "Christmas    Oratorio" — if 
I,  elemental  energy  is  wanted,  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
writing  of  heavy  chords  for  the  trombones  and  the 
;  drums,  where  can  one  go  to  find  more  of  it  ?    Or  con- 
sider the  terrible  ending  of  one  of  the  people's  choruses 
in  the  "  Matthew  "  Passion,  "  for  He  hath  said,  I  am 
the  Son  of  God  ".    The  abrupt  unison  makes  an  effect 
which  has  few  parallels. 

It  is  constantly  said  that  his  music  is  dry.     It  must 
!  be  admitted  that  much  of  it  is  full  of  a  cloistral  gloom 
— he  was  no  pagan  like  Handel  and  did  not  think  his 
religious  feelings  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with — but,  on 
I  the  other  hand,  how  much  of  it  is  gay  and  fresh  ! 
1  The  "Coffee  Cantata",  which  I  have  heard  several 
times,  is  not  particularly  amusing  to  the  English  mind. 
!  Its  humour  consists  in  putting  very  serious  music  to 
,  comical  words.     There  is    little  room    in  music  for 
humour  and  no  room  at  all  for  wit.    When  I  hear 
1  someone  speak  of  the  wit  of  a  Chopin  scherzo  I  think  : 
I  "  My  friend,  you  had  better  see  a  doctor  at  once  ;  you 
are  slightly  deranged  mentally."    In  association  with 
words  there  can  be  humour  in  music,  as  for  example  the 
prolonged  low  notes  Handel  gives  to  Polyphemus  when 
;  he  asks  for  a  hundred  reeds  "  for  my  capacious  mouth  ". 

But  the  humour  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven  in  their  in- 
I  strumental  works  consists  entirely  of  practical  jokes  :  a 
]  sudden  low  C  on  the  bassoon,  a  horn  passage  which  no 
horn  player  can  ever  hope  to  play,  a  bass  who  enters  a 
;  bar  too  soon  or  too  late.    The  late  Harold  Frederic 
summed  up  the  question  beautifully.    He  said  to  me 
,  one  day,  when  I  had  not  laughed  at  one  of  his  stories  : 
"  Musicians  have  no  sense  of  humour.    When  I  was  a 
I  young  man  touching  negatives  in  a  photographer's 
studio  I  was  very  musical  :  I  had  notes  in  my  voice  that 
couldn't  be  found  in  any  piano  in  our  parts.     I  had  no 
!  sense  of  humour.    Afterwards,  I  developed   a  sense 
of  humour  and  lost  my  voice.    Now,  you're  a  musician, 
my  dear  chap,  and  you  know  you  are  absolutely  desti- 
1  tute  of  humour."     As  Mr.   Frederic  had  his  giant 
shoulders  against  the  door,  resolute  not  to  let  me 
;  escape  until  I  agreed,  I  agreed. 

This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bach.  We 
need  not  search  in  Bach  for  humour  or  wit,  but  without 
I  searching  we  find  at  once  not  only  the  splendid  artist, 
i  the  man  of  profound  feeling,  but  the  gay  and  defiant 
!  spirit — a  man  totally  different  from  the  industrious 
1  pedant  of  Grove's  Dictionary  ;  and  when  we  search 
!  Spitta's  Life  we  find  that  what  Bach  is  in  his  music  he 
I  was  in  the  flesh. 

I  John  F.  Runciman. 
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MY  BOOKS. 

,7" HEN  the  folks  have  gone  to  bed. 
And  the  lamp  is  burning  low. 
And  the  fire  burns  not  so  red 
As  it  did  an  hour  ago  ; 

Then  I  turn  about  my  chair 
So  that  I  can  dimly  see 
Into  the  dark  corner  where 
Lies  my  modest  library. 

Volumes  gay  and  volumes  grave, 
Many  volumes  have  I  got  : 
Many  volumes  though  I  have, 
Many  volumes  have  I  not. 

I  have  not  the  rare  Lucasta, 

London, 1649 : 

I'm  a  lean-pursed  poetaster 

Or  the  book  had  long  been  mine. 

I  have  not  an  early  Herrick  : 
I  have  wanted  Dowland,  too, 
Since  that  lover  of  a  lyric, 
Symonds,  wrote  "The  Key  of  Blue". 

Never  has  my  luck  been  lashed 
To  the  Mariner  of  York 
And  upon  my  bookshelf  washed  : 
Egg  of  dodo  or  of  auk 

Never  was  so  rare  as  this 
Volume  that  earned  Dan  Defoe 
Deathless  literary  bliss. 
I  have  not  Ned  Ward,  nor  know 

That  the  rhyming  knave  I  want, 
Who  did  such  a  merry  ill 
To  Don  Quixote.  D'Avenant, 
Too,  I  lack,  and  Aaron  Hill. 

Books  of  t  ravel  ;  books  of  sport  ; 
Books  of  no  or  some  or  great 
Theological  import  ; 
Books  about  affairs  of  State, 

Absent  are  with  many  others  ; 

I  can't  boast  a  Dr.  Donne, 

Nor  the  "  Poems  by  Two  Brothers  " — ■ 

Though  I  have  a  Tennyson. 

But  enough  of  treasures  lacking  : 
If  my  cloak  is  frayed  and  torn, 
I  will  send  King  Covet  packing, 
And  present  the  cloak  as  worn. 

Are  my  senses  gone  asleep  ? 
Sure  I  hear  John  Suckling  laugh 
From  his  grave  in  ancient  sheep, 
As,  hard  by,  in  mottled  calf, 

London,  165 1, 

Lab'ring  Carew  once  more  sighs 
Through  a  score  of  sonnets  on 
Mistress  Celia's  long-closed  eyes. 

Comes  a  rather  female  song, 
Sweet  and  sad  ;  'tis  Tommy  Moore, 
Singing  of  Ierne's  wrong 
Just  as  Tommy  sang  of  yore. 

Near  him  Rogers  bitterly 
Wails  this  oddest  freak  of  Fate's — 
Folks,  he  hears,  buy  "  Italy" 
Only  for  the  charming  plates. 

There  George  Herbert's  hallowed  wraith. 
Gleaming  like  a  glow-worm's  torch. 
Still  proclaims  his  humble  faith 
From  the  shadow  of  his  Porch. 

There  for  Adoration,  Smart, 
Pours  his  Song  to  David  still, 
From  the  madhouse  of  his  heart : 
Kit  has  hardly  had  his  fill 


Yet  of  fame  :  he  had  more  wit 
Than  folks  gave  him  credit  for, 
Who  might  have  had  more  of  it. 
Smart  still  waits  an  editor. 

There  Tom  D'L'rfey  and  his  kin. 
Bastards  of  a  guilty  muse, 
Sing  and  love  and  sigh  and  sin 
And  each  other's  rhymes  abuse. 

There  lie  Dryden,  Duck  and  Gay, 
Doubtless  an  uneven  lot, 
Pomfret,  Beattie,  Collins,  Gray  : 
Pope  finds  there  another  grot 

Near  the  "  Wit's  Interpreter  ", 
(Like  an  antique  Whitaker, 
Full  of  strange  etcetera)  ; 
Areopagitica, 

And  the  Muse  of  Lycidas, 
Lost  in  meditation  deep, 
Give  the  cut  to  Hudibras, 
LTnaware  the  knave's  asleep. 

There  the  Tinker's  Wond'rous  son 
(Lately  come  into  his  own) 
Urges  still  the  Pilgrim  on  ; 
Shouts  again  for  Mansoul  Town. 

Written  by  a  friend  of  Keats, 
That  torn  fragment  next  the  Clare, 
Lightly  of  "  The  Fancy  "  treats. 
Next  to  Masson's  Essays,  there, 

In  three  volumes  Bagehot  lies  ; 
Wiser  pen  among  the  witty, 
Wittier  among  the  wise, 
Never  wrote  about  the  City. 

On  the  broad  back  of  his  race 
Swift,  there,  cuts  with  savage  art 
Half  a  fiend's,  half  ass's  face. 
Will  time  ever  soothe  the  smart  ? 

There  lies  Coleridge,  bound  in  green, 
Sleepily  still  wond'ring  what 
He  meant  Kubla  Khan  to  mean. 
In  that  early  Wordsworth,  Mat 

Arnold  finds  a  later  prop  ; 
Still  to  subject-matter  leans  ; 
Murmurs  of  the  loved  hill-top, 
Fyfield  tree  and  Cumnor  scenes. 

Ayrshire's  Peasant-Poet-King 
Sang  his  soul  into  that  page 
Stopped — a  lark  shot  on  the  wing — ■ 
Just  as  his  muse  came  of  age. 

There  is  Byron,  nowadays 
Held  in  small  repute  by  some  ; 
He  must  do  without  their  praise. 
There  is  Shake — and  there  I'm  dumb  : 

Fauna  of  my  crowded  shelves  ; 
Birds  of  an  unequal  quill  ; 
There  they  roost  like  labelled  elves 
Waiting  mine  or  Fate's  last  will. 

On  a  day  outside  my  ken, 
Soon  maybe  or  haply  late, 
These  will  pass  to  other  men. 
One  will  know  a  rarer  fate. 

Book  of  cloud  and  wind  and  sea, 
More  than  all  the  others  mine  ; 
Ere  the  Roll  is  called  for  me 
Knowest  what  end  will  be  thine  ? 

I  will  have  thee  to  the  fire. 
So  thy  Parent  went  his  way, 
After  ocean  stilled  his  lyre, 
From  the  sands  of  Spezzia. 

Ralph  Hodgson- 
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THE  WITNESS  OF  KING  CHARLES  I.* 

HP  HERE  has  lately  appeared  a  princely  quarto,  dedi- 
cated  to  the  descendants  of  those  leal  men  who 
served  and  succoured  the  White  King-  as  a  hunted 
fugitive,  in  prison  and  on  the  scaffold.  It  is  something  | 
more  than  a  sumptuous  gift-book ;  for  the  student  will 
be  glad  to  have  side  by  side  the  personal  narratives  of  ! 
Hudson,  Herbert,  Huntington,  Berkeley,  Ashburnham, 
Firebrace,  Cooke  and  others,  relating  to  the  two  dark  j 
years  1647-1649,  carefully  annotated  and  collated,  but 
without  superfluous  comment.  The  very  facts  have  j 
tongues,  and  need  no  other.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert's  Memoirs  we  are  given  the  original  MS.  lent 
by  Mrs.  Martin-Edmunds.  Our  only  complaint  is  that 
Mr.  Fea,  for  some  incomprehensible  reason,  has  chosen 
to  modernise  the  picturesque  seventeenth-century  spell- 
ing ;  there  is  also  a  fly  in  the  ointment  of  our  satisfaction 
in  the  horrible  word'  "photo"  on  p.  147/.  But  the 
permanent  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  hundred  and 
thirteen  reproductions,  some  of  them  superb,  of  por- 
traits, places  and  reliques  connected  with  the  King's 
wanderings  and  closing  days.  These  plates,  especially 
the  tinted  Vandyck  as  frontispiece,  the  printing  and 
mould-made  paper,  are  worthy  of  the  Bodley  Head 
publishing  house.  The  binding,  after  the  elaborate 
design  on  the  Bible  given  by  the  King  to  Juxon,  is 
effective  ;  but  we  confess  that  these  brass-blocked 
imitations  on  perishable  lamb's-skin  do  not  satisfy  us. 
There  is  nothing  like  real  leather  and  hand-tooling,  let 
the  cost  be  what  it  may.  We  suppose  it  is  hopeless  to 
ask  for  steel  plates. 

Mr.  Fea,  who  has  traced  the  flittings  of  the  younger 
Charles  after  Worcester  with  similar  care,  pieces 
together  here  a  careful  itinerary  and  diurnal  beginning  j 
with  the  escape  from  Oxford  down  to  the  silent 
obsequies  in  S.  George's  Chapel.  Among  the  prettier 
touches  we  like  best  the  picture  of  the  King  of  England 
(household  prayers  having  been  read  by  his  chaplain, 
Hudson,  who  came  afterwards  by  a  gruesomely  tragic 
end  while  fighting  for  his  master)  sitting  in  his  disguise  j 
round  a  fireplace  at  Huntingdon  with  his  host  and  ! 
hostess  and  their  children,  townsfolk  of  the  Cromwell  j 
family  ;  or  that  of  the  old  rector  of  Baldock  in  full 
canonicals  and  at  the  head  of  his  parishioners,  meeting 
the  King  and  on  bended  knee  offering  him  wine  in  the 
church  chalice,  as  it  was  always  offered  at  coronations 
to  the  English  sovereigns,  houselled  of  course  in  one 
kind  only,  until  a  hundred  years  before.  The  chalice  is 
figured  here.  We  do  not  notice  any  mention  of  the 
Bible,  belonging  to  the  Shirleys  of  Ettington,  from 
which  Juxon  read  S.  Matthew  xxvii.  to  the  King  just  | 
before  his  death,  nor  of  a  silk  cap  preserved  at  Stockton 
House,  Wilts.  Perhaps  Mr.  Fea  has  not  seen  a  re-  ' 
markable  painting,  belonging  to  Mr.  Almack  of 
99  Gresham  Street,  representing  the  last  upward  glance 
on  the  scaffold,  which  the  painter,  Old  Stone,  witnessed. 
The  blood-sprinkled  vests  and  stool  are  shown,  and 
mention  is  made  amongst  other  things  of  a  portrait  of  the 
King  worked  in  his  hair,  soaked  with  blood,  which 
belongs  to  the  Shelley  family.  When  the  coffin  was 
opened  in  1813  the  curling  locks  were  found  to  have 
been  cut  off  close  to  the  severed  head. 

Of  those  dolorous  things  which  went  to  weave  the 
chaplet  of  sorrows  it  is  the  personal  indignities  and 
cruelties  which  strike  our  imagination  most,  but  which  j 
one  who  was  expecting  the  change  to  an  incorruptible 
crown  probably  felt  least.  Hacker  proposed  to  intrude 
a  couple  of  musqueteers  upon  the  King's  last  devotion 
and  repose  in  his  bedchamber.  The  two  previous 
nights  Charles,  according  to  Lord  Leicester,  passed  at 
Whitehall  :  which  explains  Hume's  statement  that  he 
was  disturbed  by  the  hammering  of  the  workmen 
engaged  on  the  scaffold.  His  picked  guards  are 
reported  to  have  used  at  the  end  unspeakable  ruffian- 
ism towards  his  person.  Such  barbarities  did  not 
disturb  that  patient  and  kingly  serenity,  though  he  was 
moved  when  the  regal  etiquette  of  the  table  was  for- 
bidden ;  there  is  an  earlier  description  too  how  "one 
Rolfe,  who  had  before  attempted  to  murther  him,  im- 
pudently (with  his  hat  on)  stepped  up  into  the  coach 
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to  him  ;  but  his  Majesty,  with  great  courage,  rose  up 
and  thrust  him  out,  saying,  '  It  is  not  come  to  that  yet; 
get  you  out '".  This  was  as  he  was  being  taken  from. 
Carisbrooke  to  Hurst,  a  grim  and  lonely  bastille, 
where  the  lapping  of  the  water  on  the  rocks  and  the 
hourly  expectation  of  secret  assassination  would  have 
depressed  the  stoutest  courage.  "This  is  a  place  fit 
for  such  a  purpose  ",  he  said  to  Herbert.  At  Caris- 
brooke Firebrace  burst  in  one  night  upon  his 
master  entreating  him  to  escape  from  instant  murder. 
That  he  might  at  any  moment  have  been  done 
to  death  at  Hampton  Court  there  can  be,  Mr. 
Morley  observes,  no  doubt.  He  received  daily  billets 
warning  him  of  his  fate.  The  prisons  of  princes 
are  not  far  from  their  graves.  Those  desolate  Decem- 
ber nights  which  the  heir  of  Egbert  passed  in  his 
chilly  cell  on  the  seashore  saw  Major-General  Cromwell 
occupying  "  one  of  the  King's  rich  beds  at  White- 
hall ".  There  it  was  he  inked  Marten's  face  as  they 
signed  the  death-warrant.  A  little  later  it  was  his 
palace. 

In  that  second  quarter  of  century  seventeen  the  pro- 
foundest  controversies  of  religion  and  government  are 
united  with  the  deepest  personal  interest  and  utmost 
picturesqueness  of  incident.  The  story  of  Mary  Stuart 
is  as  romantic  as  that  of  her  grandson,  but  the  philo- 
sophic issues  are  less  perennial.  The  theological 
problems  of  the  mid-sixteenth  century  are  of  more 
universal  import  ;  but  the  English  actors  on  that  scene 
were  for  the  most  part  third-rate.  Nowhere  do  the 
absorbing  interest  of  principle  and  the  fascination  of 
personality  meet  as  in  the  conflict  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier. 
The  fate  of  Charles  I.  "  Rex  infelicissimus  ",  seems  to 
comprise  all  the  requirements  of  Aristotle's  definition 
of  tragedy.  The  terrible,  wailing  cry  which  went  up 
from  that  great  multitude  of  30  January.  1649,  helpless 
in  the  grip  of  an  armed  faction,  still  echoes  in  men's 
hearts.  "Sunt  lacrimal  rerum.  Here  in  this  history  of 
a  royal  stag  pulled  down  by  the  pack  is  everything  to 
feed  emotion,  pity,  love  and  hatred.  The  mediaeval 
period  has  "  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  but  no 
Plantagenet  was  ever  "desired"  with  such  wistful  de- 
votion as  was  and  is  the  elder  Charles.  Think  of  that 
account  of  Lord  Capel's  execution  in  Palace  Yard,  how 
as  he  knelt  at  the  block  he  kissed  the  axe,  forgetting- 
his  own  doom,  because  it  had  been  stained  with  blood 
not  only  "  innocent  "  but  "  sacred".  A  man  is  seldom 
hero  or  saint  to  his  body-servant,  or  to  his  wife  either. 
But  Ashburnham's  and  Herbert's  thoughts  towards 
their  master  were  formed  in  no  haze  of  idealism  ;  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  "  deare  Heart"  of  the  letters, 
though  she  could  petulantly  reproach  her  husband  with 
his  scrupulousness — "as  long  as  the  Parliament  lasts 
you  are  no  King  for  me;  farewell  for  ever"— remembered 
in  after  years  his  chivalrous  forbearance.  "  Never  ", 
she  said,  referring  to  her  betrayal  of  the  design  to 
impeach  the  Five  Members,  "  did  he  treat  me  with  less 
kindness  than  before,  thoug-h  I  had  ruined  him  ". 
Clarendon  recalls  the  loyal  love  which  Charles  inspired 
in  those  who  were  closest  to  him.  And  Macaulay  him- 
self is  sympathetic  in  the  words  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Cowley  :  "  Never  was  there  a  more  gracious  prince 
or  a  more  proper  gentleman.  In  every  pleasure  he 
was  temperate,  in  conversation  mild  and  grave,  in 
friendship  constant,  to  his  servants  liberal,  to  his  queen- 
faithful  and  loving,  in  battle  brave,  in  sorrow  and 
captivity  resolved,  in  death  most  Christian  and  for- 
giving." His  virtues,  it  may  be  objected,  had  a  touch 
of  femininity.  The  same  charge  has  been  brought 
against  Christianity.  Possibly  John  Bull's  character 
would  be  more  complete  and  lovable  with  the  addi- 
tion of  this  touch.  Cromwell,  says  Mr.  Morley, 
"  was  an  Englishman  all  over ".  But  are  there  not 
Englishmen  and  Englishmen  ?  The  Confessor  was 
regarded  by  mediaeval  England  as  its  national  type 
— nothing  very  resomte  and  coarse-fibred  there. 
There  are  two  strains  in  our  breeding,  two  ideals  and 
views  of  life.  They  countered  and  clashed  with 
singularly  little  self-seeking  on  either  side,  in  1642. 
The  struggle  was  inevitable  ever  since  the  Tudor 
revolution.  Ours  is  a  materialist,  that  was  a  spiritualist, 
age.  To  watch  the  Armageddon  between  Root  and 
Branch  and  Thorough  leaves  us  less  self-satisfied. 
Puritanism  has  had  ample  justice  done  to  it..  And 
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now  again  it  is  felt  that  without  the  authority  of  the 
historic  continuity  of  the  Catholic  and  monarchical 
Ideal,  with  its  high  ajsthetic  appeal,  national  life  would 
be  a  poor  thing.  The  higher  conception  of  govern- 
ment is  reasserting  itself.  The  Benthamite  view  of 
kingship  as  an  instrument  of  political  convenience  based 
on  the  Act  of  Settlement  does  not  satisfy.  Social 
compact  ideas  of  State  or  of  Church  are  found  shallow 
and  untrue  to  facts.  Human  society,  after  all,  has  a 
mystical  basis.     It  is  from  God. 

What  Stubbs  then  calls  the  "sad  inheritance" 
of  Charles  I.  was  the  working  out  of  the  question 
whether  authority  is  from  above  or  from  below, 
patriarchal  or  by  consent.  Again,  there  must  be 
sovereignty.  The  Whig  idea  of  a  balance  of  powers 
and  rights  is  exploded.  Was  sovereignty  to  lie  with 
King  or  with  Commons?  The  old  charge  against 
Charles  of  tyrannous  illegality  has  now  shifted  right 
round  to  that  of  blind  adherence  to  the  black-letter  of 
the  law  and — however  Stuart  whips  may  have  re- 
placed Tudor  scorpions — to  the  forms  of  the  later 
mediaeval  constitution,  when  a  less  stubborn  states- 
manship, a  better  measurement  of  forces,  would  have 
perceived  that  the  old  bottles  of  paternal  governance 
would  not  hold  in  the  new  fermenting  wine  of  indi- 
vidualism and  popular  independence.  Imperious  Queen 
Bess  ruled  England,  much  to  its  satisfaction,  almost 
wholly  without  parliaments  ;  King  Harry  on  the  "off 
with  his  head "  principle.  But  the  Reformation 
doctrine  of  revolt  had  not  then  found  its  legs  or  its 
strength.  The  monarchy  might  have  continued  awhile, 
however,  on  the  former  lines  of  indefeasible  prero- 
gative. The  real  struggle  was  round  ecclesiastical 
polity.  The  parliament,  says  Mr.  Morley,  "  true  to 
English  traditions  and  instinct,  insisted  ",  against  pre- 
latist  and  presbyterian  alike,  "that  all  church  govern- 
ment was  of  human  institution  and  depended  on  the 
will  of  the  magistrate  ".  It  was  as  protest  ag'ainst  this 
w  English  "  doctrine  that  the  King  of  England,  follow- 
ing to  the  scaffold  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave 
his  life.  Whatever  on  other  matters  his  indecisions, 
the  moves  and  withdrawals  on  the  chessboard  of  the 
older  statecraft,  the  hesitations  of  an  idealist  who 
"  finem  respicit  Domini"  but  cannot  see  clearly  the 
means  thereto,  the  doublings  finally  of  the  hunted  hare, 
on  this  subject  Charles'  conscience  was  rigid.  He 
was  the  anointed  and  vowed  defender  of  the  faith. 

The  covenanting  Church  which  this  Parliament  aimed 
at  forcing  upon  every  subject  of  the  Crown,  Irish  as  well 
as  British,  was  not  the  apostolic  fellowship.  What  Mr. 
Morley  calls  the  "  aggressions  of  the  Commons  upon 
the  old  church  order "  went  far  beyond  legal  dis- 
establishment of  prelacy.  Cromwell  proposed  that 
episcopal  jurisdiction  and  power  to  ordain  should  be 
transferred  to  lay  parliamentary  commissions.  We 
should  thus,  the  King  wrote  to  Henderson,  "deprive 
ourselves  of  a  lawful  priesthood,  and  then  how  the 
sacraments  can  be  duly  administered  is  easie  to  judge". 
Christ's  kingdom  was  not  democratic,  and  "papacy  in 
a  multitude  may  be  as  dangerous  as  in  one  ".  The 
King,  writes  Mr.  Morley,  "was  as  sure  as  Cromwell 
that  he  was  serving  divine  purposes  and  upholding 
things  divinely  instituted.  He  was  as  unyielding 
in  fidelity  to  his  standards  of  personal  duty 
and  national  well-being.  He  was  as  patient  in 
facing  the  ceaseless  buffets  and  misadventures  that 
were  at  last  to  sweep  him  down  the  cataract ".  It 
was  a  new  thing,  this  passionate  piety  towards  "  my 
Mother  the  Church  of  England  ".  At  last,  after  the 
Tudor  unsettlement,  it  was  shown  that  for  the  concep- 
tion of  a  reformed  Catholicism  the  highest  and  noblest 
would  stoop  to  drain  the  bitter  cup.  That  Charles  was 
a  martyr  for  Church  principles  and  by  his  death  saved 
them  for  the  future  our  great  modern  historians  are 
agreed.  His  memory  became  the  battle-cry  of  the 
Tractarians.  It  has  been  left  to  some  degenerate  suc- 
cessors of  theirs  and  a  certain  sort  of  Whig-Conserva- 
tives, to  disparage  it.  One  might  suppose  they  had  a 
king  to  die  for  the  good  cause  as  a  common  occurrence. 
Yet,  except  Anne,  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana  has  had  no 
"  bona  fide  Churchman  "  as  her  supreme  governour  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  "His  Majestie  told  me", 
writes  Warwick,  "  that  he  should  be  like  a  captain' that 
defended  a  place  well,  '  till  I  make  some  stone  in  this 


j  building  my  tombstone.    And  so  will  I  do  '  (says  he) 
'  by  the  Church  of  England  '  ". 

"  Leave  off  your  fooling  and  come  down,  sir."  Thus 
I  Cromwell,  hat  on  head,  shouted  to  the  vicar-choral 
,  saying  choir  prayers  at  Ely.  The  cathedral  was  wanted 
1  for  stable  or  barrack.  Revolutions  always  turn  either 
'  to  barrack  or  barricade.  Oliver  was  in  turn  driver  and 
i  drudge  of  his  praetorians.  The  major-generals,  his  son 
told  Ludlow,  made  at  last  a  very  kickshaw  of  his  high- 
ness. "  Wherever  force  was  useless  ",  says  Mr.  Morley 
candidly,  "  Cromwell  failed  ".  We  have  never  under- 
stood what  that  adroit  and  plausible  publicist,  Lord 
Rosebery,  man  of  pretty  words  and  petty  deeds,  admires 
in  the  great  rugged  anti-prater,  who  governed  by  dela- 
tion, terrorism  and  a  military  syndicate,  that  he  should 
have  set  up,  with  its  back  to  Westminster  Hall,  the 
graven  image  of  Brute  Force,  for  England  to  worship. 
The  Dictator,  in  cold  blood,  gave  several  thousand 
guiltless  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  to  the  sword  and 
the  flame.  He  sold  freeborn  Englishmen,  prisoners  of 
war,  into  West  Indian  slavery.  He  gagged  the  press. 
He  set  his  bravoes  to  rabble  the  sacred  Commons.  He 
held  the  popular  will  in  contempt.  "The  question  is, 
what's  for  their  good,  not  what  pleases  them  ",  he  said. 
I  We  much  fear  this  rude  man  would  not  have  been  a 
Roseberyite.  Rightly,  we  no  longer  crudely  set  Oliver 
down  as  a  mere  scheming  hypocrite  ;  but  the  God- 
fearing simplicity  idea  of  him  is  still  more  out  of  date. 
Gardiner,  his  descendant,  speaks  of  the  "great  gulf" 
separating  our  revised  estimate  of  the  Puritan  revolu- 
tion from  that  of  the  Liberal  historians  of  forty  years 
ago.  The  fierce  bright  light  of  investigation  has  not 
only  beaten  on  thrones. 


A  CHRISTMAS  MYSTERY. 

WHEN  did  the  English  people  best  keep  their 
Christmas  ?  Was  it  in  the  age  of  faith,  when 
men  rode  a-crusading  and  the  mystery  play  was  a  high 
office  of  the  Church  ?  Or  was  it  the  darker  days  of  the 
war  of  the  Roses,  when  the  whole  Christian  Church  was 
j  in  decay,  when  Rachel  was  again  weeping  for  her 
children,  when  heresy  and  witchcraft  grew  daily  more 
fearful,  and  yet  men  and  women  composed  and  sung 
the  sweetest  carols  that  our  land  has  ever  known  ? 
Regard  then  the  two  scenes.  The  bells  are  ringing- 
for  Noel  and  the  burgher  folks  are  crowding  into  the 
nave  of  their  largest  church,  where  the  clerks  are  cele- 
brating the  mysteries  of  the  prophets  of  Christ.  As  they 
loll  against  the  Norman  arches  and  gaze  at  the  chancel, 
they  see  two  of  the  naughtiest  of  the  lads  of  the  school 
standing  at  the  top  of  the  nave  clad  in  strange  raiment. 
These  lads  the  aquae  bajulus  says  are  for  the  nonce  the 
Jew  and  the  heathen,  whose  wicked  unbelief  is  soon  to 
be  made  trenchantly  manifest.  The  burghers  are  glad, 
especially  so  far  as  the  Jew  is  concerned.  They  love 
him  not,  for  has  he  not  a  hard  grip  on  all  Christian  folk, 
be  they  abbots  or  lords,  or  burghers  or  villeins  ?  And 
now  the  procession  of  clerks  is  moving  into  the  chancel. 
Rich  and  wondrous  are  the  vestments  that  they  wear. 
From  the  cathedral  the  sacristan  whispers  all  the 
J  superfluous  choir  copes  have  been  borrowed  for  the 
mystery.  Some  of  the  figures  are  however  a  little 
,  comical,  notably  the  man  with  the  crown.  The  word 
passes  round  that  he  is  the  cruel  Soldan  of  Babylon, 
Nabuchodnosor,  and  then  other  guesses  are  made  at  other 
characters.  And,  as  the  sacristan  is  assuring  them 
that  Jacob  and  Moses  and  King  David  and  certain  good 
heathen  folk  like  Vergil  and  the  Sibyl  are  all  here  to 
bear  their  testimony  against  the  wicked  Jew,  the  clerks 
in  the  choir  rise  and  the  plain-song  chant  begins  : 

"  Omnes  gentes 

Congaudentes 
Dent  cantum  lsetitiae  ! 

Deus  homo 

Fit,  de  domo 
David  natus  hodie." 

They  sit  down  all  save  the  Precentor  who  turns  to  the 
Jew  and  chants  : 

"  O  Judaei, 
Verbum  Dei 
'  Qui  negatis,  hominem 
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Vestra?  legis, 
Testem  regis, 
Audite  per  ordinem  !  " 

A  similar  allocution  to  the  heathen,  and  our  Precentor 
duly  calls  Jacob,  and  Moses,  and  Isaias,  and  Daniel 
and  David  and  the  holy  Elisabeth  and  the  blessed 
Simeon  and  S.  John  the  Baptist  and  each  chants  a 
scriptural  testimony  to  the  Saviour. 

The  Soldan  Nabuchodnosor  is  now  summoned  to 
give  his  testimony.  If  his  appearance  is  strange  his 
chant  is  grave. 

"  Cum  revisi 

Tres  quos  misi 
Viros  in  incendium, 

Vidi  justis 

Incombustis 
Mistum  Dei  filium. 
V  iros  tres  in  ignem  misi , 
Quartum  cerno  prolem  Dei." 

Then  Vergil  and  the  Sibyl  bear  witness  for  heathenesse. 
Our  friend  the  burgher  in  the  nave  recks  naught  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  ;  but  he  feels  that  an  irre- 
fragable testimony  against  Jewish  wickedness  has  been 
given  ;  and,  as  the  Precentor  with  a  stern  glance  on  the 
trembling  Jew  chants 

"  Judasa  incredula 

Cur  manes  inverecunda?  " 

the  burgher  murmurs  something  not  over-polite  anent 
those  rulers  who  for  love  of  gold  suffer  Jewries  to  be 
in  Christian  lands.  Indeed  it  is  almost  a  relief  for  him 
now  to  turn  into  the  street  and  forget  all  about  Shylock 
and  the  king  and  hark  to  the  merry  jongleur,  whom 
the  sacristan  has  barred  from  the  church,  singing  of 
the  good  drinking  that  Christmas  loves,  of  the  wines  ! 
of  Gascony  and  Anjou  and  the  good  ale  of  England. 

The  scene  and  the  century  are  changed.  The  star 
of  Bethlehem  is  shining  over  a  thicket  where  a  wounded 
knight  is  writhing  in  pain.  Behind  is  the  village  church 
and  he  has  heard  the  bells  ringing  for  the  Christmas 
Mass.  None  has  come  that  way  to  aid  him  in  his  dire 
perplexity,  and  he  even  half  fears  lest  anyone  should 
come,  for  the  lord  of  that  village  and  his  followers  are 
foes  alike  to  him  and  to  his  king.  Still  as  he  hears 
the  bells  ring  he  wonders  in  a  dreamy  way  how  this 
church  is  decked.  Have  they  made  such  a  crib  as  they 
made  when  he  was  a  boy  in  his  church  in  that  far-away 
village  by  the  sea,  where  his  moated  manor-house  still 
stands?  Have  their  churchwardens  paid  six-and-eight- 
pence  for  the  Christmas  game,  and  are  the  vizards  and 
dragons  and  the  hobby-horse  now  in  the  church- 
yard? And  how  are  the  folks  there  decorating  their 
houses  ?  Is  holly  only  in  use  or  are  they  of  the 
new-fangled  sort,  who  set  up  boughs  of  mistletoe  as 
well  ?  A  new  throb  of  pain  recalls  him  to  his  woeful 
plight  as  the  bells  cease.  And  so  his  thoughts  turn  to 
the  sweet  Babe  and  His  Mother  and  S.  Joseph  and  the 
ox  and  ass  that  keep  guard  over  the  crib.  But  four 
days  ago  he  had  thought  how  he  would  carry  fire  and 
sword  through  this  land  ;  now  he  feels  he  could  give  his 
manor  and  his  knightly  sword  if  he  could  but  crawl 
into  that  church  and  die  before  the  Holy  Sacrament  and 
the  Blessed  Babe.  And  now  he  sees  it  all  clearly,  the 
Priest  and  the  Host  and  the  crib  and  the  kneeling  folk. 
And  he  thinks  that  the  Babe  and  the  Mother  are  smiling 
on  him  and  are  telling  the  priest  to  bring  him  the 
viaticum. 

And  now  the  folks  are  pouring  from  the  church. 
First  walks  the  hunter  and,  as  he  walks,  he  brandishes 
his  sword  in  his  Lincoln  green  and  sings  of  the  boar 
that  he  slew  whose  head  is  now  crowned  with  rosemary, 
and  stands  in  the  church  house  ready  for  the  Christmas 
wassail. 

"  Truly  to  show  that  this  is  true 
His  head  with  my  sword  I  slew, 
To  make  this  day  to  show  mirth  new 
Now  eat  thereof  anon." 

The  mummers  and  the  pipers  soon  appear  :  but  keep 
silent,  until  the  priest  who  is  bearing  the  viaticum  to  a 
sick  peasant  has  walked  right  towards  the  thicket,  his 
aquas  bajulus  singing  psalms  and  carrying  a  torch 
before,  and  the  two  churchwardens  walking  behind.  As 


they  draw  near  the  thicket  a  softer  carol  from  the 
maidens'  voices  rises  on  the  cold  frosty  air. 
"  This  endrys  night  I  saw  a  sight, 
A  Maid  a  cradle  keep, 
And  ever  she  sung  and  said  among, 
Lullay  my  child  and  sleep." 

[  So  sweetly  is  it  sung  that  the  priest  and  his  companions 
stand  still  and  listen,  and  listening  also  is  the  sufferer 
in  the  wood,  and  as  the  last  verse  reaches  him  he 
feels  almost  light  of  heart. 

"  Nay,  sweet  son,  since  it  is  so, 
That  all  thing  is  at  thy  will, 
I  pray  thee  grant  me  a  boon,  if  it  b£ 
Both  right  and  skyll, 
That  child  or  man 
That  will  or  can 

Be  merry  upon  my  day 
To  bliss  him  bring 
And  I  shall  sing, 
Lullay  by  by,  lullay." 

A  groan  sounds  faintly  from  the  thicket.  The  priesi 
and  the  wardens  are  gazing  on  their  wounded  enemy. 
His  eyes  open  as  the  priest  is  bending  down,  and  he 
murmurs,  "  Our  Lady  has  sent  thee".  A  few  moments 
more,  and  he  has  partaken  of  the  Body  of  the  Saviour, 
"He  may  yet  live"  whispers  the  aqua;  bajulus, 
when  the  rite  is  over.  "I  know  not",  says  the 
priest;  "but  if  he  should,  though  he  hath  been  our 
enemy,  he  shall  have  sanctuary.  My  children ",  he 
adds,  for  the  crowd  has  gathered  around  him,  "  ye  know 
that  in  these  days  of  Our  Lord's  Nativity  the  evil  one 
often  devises  some  means  to  take  away  our  happiness. 
If  we  would  baulk  the  foul  fiend,  let  us  do  a  work  of 
mercy  and  so  doing  we  shall  make  the  Blessed  Babe 
and  Our  Lady  our  advocates  and  defenders.  Let  us 
therefore  show  mercy  to  this  man  who  has  been  our  foe. 
For  to-day  there  is  peace  on  earth  ". 

As  he  speaks  tears  run  down  the  cheeks  of  hard 
archers  who  have  sped  the  gray  shafts  of  death  on 
many  a  stricken  field.  And  they  bear  their  wounded 
foe  gently  on  a  litter  to  the  church  house,  and  the 
priest  hastens  to  the  sick  bed,  and  the  Bethlehem  star 
shines  on  them  as  sweetly  as  on  that  first  Christmas 
Day  and  the  wounded  man  hears  again  the  soft  refrain 

"  Lullay,  by  by  and  sleep  ". 


WINTER  IN  THE  DALE. 

AT  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  the  hills  sink 
towards  the  plain  and  there  is  a  breadth  of  twenty 
fields  between  their  flanks,  the  winter  sun  strikes  clear 
and  warm,  and  a  man  may  sit  for  half  an  hour  without 
afterthoughts  on  a  boulder  by  the  beck-side,  to  watch  the 
tearing  water,  the  foam  creaming  and  eddying  on  the 
chrysoprase  pool,  the  dazzling  fling  of  the  spray  against 
the  light,  the  end  of  rainbow  fading  and  brightening 
beneath  the  wall  of  black  and  dripping  rock.  But  up 
at  the  head  of  the  dale,  beyond  the  last  swamped 
pasture,  beyond  the  farthest  intake  whose  tumbled 
wall  is  lost  in  the  bracken,  where  the  crags  draw 
together  and  a  great  shoulder  of  the  fell  closes  the 
strath,  the  grey  rime  holds  all  the  day  and  the  higher 
slopes  are  patched  and  streaked  with  snow.  It  is  a 
month  since  the  sun  last  touched  that  hollow,  and  it 
will  be  Candlemas  before  it  can  again  look  over  the 
crest  of  rock  that  bars  the  south.  It  is  a  short  day, 
even  for  the  wider  reaches  of  the  dale  ;  looking  back 
from  that  sunless  recess  an  hour  beyond  noon, 
one  sees  the  shadow  already  half  way  up  the 
fell  -  side,  and  only  one  of  the  seven  or  eight 
homesteads  of  the  valley  still  in  the  light.  In 
another  hour  the  dusk  is  thickening  under  the  crags 
that  wall  in  the  narrow  combe  ;  the  frost  sharpens  in 
the  still  air,  and  the  sound  of  waters  begins  to  deepen  in 
the  vacancy  of  night.  Under  the  bluest  noon  of  August 
the  place  would  seem  desolate,  a  waste  corner,  avoided 
or  only  crossed  by  its  barely  marked  path  as  a  way  to 
kindlier  hollows  of  the  hills  ;  but  at  this  hour  it  has  a 
power  and  meaning  of  its  own.  It  ends  in  a  sweeping 
hollow,  like  an  amphitheatre,  enclosed  high  up  by  rock- 
walls  which  seem  almost  to  overhang,  lower  down  b' 
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glacis  of  grey  screes,  by  slopes  whose  thin  covering  of 
grass  slips  and  falls  to  show  the  drenched  red  soil  be- 
neath. In  the  bottom  -lies  a  confusion  of  shattered  rock, 
out  of  which  creep  by  little  falls  and  pools  and  ice-edged 
caves  the  first  tricklings  of  the  valley-stream.  The 
whole  cave  seems  made  as  a  funnel  or  bowl  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  raiu  of  the  hills  ;  the  granite 
of  the  crag-walls  is  channelled  by  the  storms  of 
ages;  the  straight -strewn  line  of  the  screes, 
the  tumbled  boulders  below  them  show  the  power 
of  the  rain,  in  trailing  mist  or  bursting  flood. 
The  first  welling-out  of  the  water-courses  among  the 
bleached  grass,  the  little  pools  that  lengthen  and  run 
together  among  the  green  bog  and  the  dark  peat  bogs, 
mean  one  thing— lapse,  detritus,  the  wearing  of  the 
stones,  the  drawing  down  of  aeonian  hills. 

And  if  the  wanderer  turn  away  from  the  gloomy 
recess  and  look  down  the  dale  under  the  failing  light, 
though  for  the  moment  the  green  fields  mapped  out 
orderly  in  their  stone  walls  along  the  river-bottom  and 
the  white  homesteads  beneath  their  sheltering  sycamore 
or  fir  give  a  cheerful  sense  of  life,  yet  after  a  little  time 
the  impression  of  waste  and  wearing  away  may  come 
Avith  all  the  more  force  for  the  change  of  outlook.  An 
autumn  flood  has  tumbled  the  walling  of  the  nearest 
fields  and  heaped  them  with  spoil  of  sand  and  gravel : 
the  two  farms  furthest  up  the  valley  are  derelict,  the 
barns  and  dwelling-house  in  roofless  ruin,  the  gardens 
flost  in  weeds.  Even  the  thriving  holdings  of  the 
lower  vale  seem  lost  among  the  great  plan  of  the 
folds  and  hollows  of  the  hills  ;  the  life  and  works 
of  men  appear  barely  to  make  headway  against  the 
downward  sweep  and  drift  of  the  elements,  maintaining 
with  ceaseless  labour  the  bounds  set  upon  the  wilder- 
ness. A  little  relaxation  of  the  strife,  a  little  more 
neglect  of  walls  and  dykes,  river-bank  and  bridge  ;  and 
the  signs  of  man's  invasion  would  vanish  beneath  his 
eyes. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  loneliness  in  the  darkening  combe 
which  at  such  hours  as  this  is  not  far  from  awe,  the 
classic  "horror".  It  is  easy  for  a  man  of  the  right 
temper  to  feel  that  he  is  uninitiated,  an  intruder  on  the 
scene  ;  and  it  is  no  unworthy  instinct,  a  thing  entirely 
free  from  any  sort  of  physical  dismay  at  elemental 
threatenings  of  dark  or  storm,  which  moves  him  to 
obey  the  warning,  Procul  este  profani.  It  is  time  for 
the  wanderer  to  get  down  to  his  own  province  again, 
to  the  trodden  paths,  the  parcelled  thwaites,  the  little 
grey-green  roofs  under  the  drift  of  the  evening  smoke. 
But  though  he  turns  back  towards  the  society  of  men, 
he  does  not  escape  the  spell  of  the  barren  solitude. 
The  beck  that  roars  down  the  valley,  a  hoarse  dominant 
above  the  murmur  of  countless  tributary  runners  and 
threaded  falls,  speaks  still  of  waste  and  wear  ;  the 
mountains  that  lift  their  tops  above  the  nearer  crags, 
uncouth  shoulders  and  horns  dark  against  the  evening 
sky,  give  a  sense  of  mere  confusion  and  the  aimless 
shaping  of  time  ;  in  the  clearness  of  the  west  a  white 
star  glitters  above  the  dun  reek  of  the  earth,  a  light 
which  seems  to  express  an  inaccessible  purity  and 
calm,  mocking  the  wasting  tumult  far  below. 

The  footpath  winds  down  the  valley  beside  the  beck, 
widening  presently  to  a  lane  between  stone  walls  and 
leading  to  a  narrow  high-crowned  bridge  and  past  the 
little  white-walled  church  with  its  four  or  five  head- 
stones and  as  many  unmarked  mounds.  And  next  it 
opens  into  a  space  of  yard  and  fold,  beyond  which  rises 
a  low  line  of  roofs,  house  and  byre  dark  beneath  a 
grove  of  sycamores.  But  the  human  neighbourhood  does 
not  overcome  the  oppression  of  waste  and  loss  ;  the 
signs  of  man's  handiwork  only  give  it  a  larger  range  ; 
the  wearing  down  of  the  hills  becomes  a  type  of  the 
passing  away  of  the  lives  that  move  among  them,  of 
the  effacing  of  vain  endeavours,  of  the  absorption  of 
labour,  generation  after  generation,  into  the  thankless 
ground.  The  star  that  now  hangs  above  the  low-built 
roof  seems  even  farther  beyond  it  than  it  was  beyond 
the  swarthy  earth-cloud  ;  the  decay  of  the  rough-cast 
walls  and  warped  timbering,  the  litter  and  foulness  of 
the  yard  give  the  house  a  meanness  and  gracelessness 
•which  seem  to  affront  the  serene  flame  resting  over  it. 

Beyond  the  dark  house  a  streak  of  light  shines  from 
the  half-open  door  of  the  byre  ;  and  the  traveller,  as  he 
comes  into  the  ray,  turns  as  though  by  instinct  from  ^ 


J  the  chill  settling  dusk  towards  the  glow  within.  A 
I  lantern  at  the  farther  end  shows  dimly  the  shadowy 
:  roof-timbers  and  the  rough  masonry  of  the  walls,  out- 
lines the  dark  mass  of  the  hay-mow  and  touches  out 
points  of  light  on  tools  hanging  on  the  beams. 
Nearer  the  light  the  cows  lie  in  the  bracken  litter, 
filling  the  stall  with  the  cloud  of  their  breath  ;  and 
beyond  them,  seen  in  vivid  upward  illumination  from 
the  low  light,  two  figures  show  against  the  hollow 
gloom — a  man,  dark-faced  and  grey-haired,  holding 
the  lantern  towards  something  on  the  ground,  and  a 
girl  her  profile  traced  a  moment  by  the  wavering  flame, 
lost  in  shadow,  and  then,  half  turned  and  bent  forwards, 
showing  a  pure  sweetness  of  mouth  and  candid  brow, 
a  grace  whose  power  is  known  at  once  and  will  not 
soon  be  lost. 

That  vision,  seen  a  moment  while  the  traveller  pauses 
at  the  open  door,  seems  to  work  a  sudden  change, 
restoring  a  forgotten  element  of  the  whole.  The  lull 
and  warmth,  the  low  light  have  a  power  above  that  of 
the  unfriendly  dark  ;  the  meaning  of  labour  and  patience 
in  the  rude  walls  and  their  store,  the  sudden  guess  of 
divinity  in  the  human  features  have  at  once  lifted  the 
oppression  of  lapse  and  downfall  ;  the  beck  brawling 
in  the  darkness  has  changed  its  voice  and  speaks  of  an 
eternal  coming  forth  rather  than  of  a  passing  away. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EAST  LONDONERS  AND  IMPERIAL  TARIFFS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  December  1904. 
Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  thank  you  very  sincerely 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  East  End  working-man  con- 
tained in  the  article  on  "  East  London  and  Imperial 
Tariffs  "  in  your  issue  of  the  17th  inst  ?  It  is  pregnant 
with  truth. 

One  wonders  how  such  a  low  estimate  of  the  East 
End  toiler  has  got  about  as  that  which  the  writer  of 
your  article  confesses  to  have  been  existent  in  his 
mind.  It  is  very  pleasing  therefore  to  have  him  say 
with  such  obvious  sincerity  that  "  the  demeanour  of 
these  thousands  of  East  London  working-men  before 
the  different  aspects  of  the  Fiscal  question  has  both 
moral  and  political  significance ".  I  am  concerned 
only  with  the  moral  significance,  and  I  can  certainly 
confirm  his  conclusion  that,  much  as  it  happens 
to  be  the  working-man's  most  vital  interest,  the 
consideration  of  the  Fiscal  policy  in  relation  to 
his  means  of  living  does,  by  reason  of  his  very 
uprightness  of  character,  generally  speaking,  play  a 
smaller  part  in  his  mind  than  the  larger  aspects  of  the 
question.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  East  End  work- 
ing-man has  to  thank  one  of  those  agencies  which  are 
supposed  to  do  so  much  for  him  for  the  prevalent  low 
estimate  of  his  character.  I  refer  to  the  innumerable 
low-class  missions  which  infest  the  East  End.  To 
these  supposed  friends  of  the  working-man  no  state- 
ment is  too  divergent  from  the  truth  to  use  about  him 
in  their  endeavours  to  keep  up  and  swell  their  subscrip- 
tion lists.  And  what  do  they  do  with  the  money  ? 
They  spend  some  of  it — a  great  deal  in  the  aggregate — 
in  attempting  to  bribe  the  working-man  to  "  come  in  ", 
and  the  balance — still  more  in  the  aggregate — goes  to 
"working  expenses".  The  fact  that  so  very  few 
men  do  "  come  in  "  is  confirmatory  of  the  testi- 
mony of  your  article  to  the  moral  sturdiness  of  our 
men.  But  how  often  does  it  happen  that  a  man  is 
out  of  work  or  sick  and  is  compelled  by  sheer  neces- 
sity to  make  something,  whatever  the  means  may  be, 
which  offer  themselves,  to  keep  himself  going  and  to 
feed  the  mouths  dependent  upon  him  ?  And  what  is 
the  result?  He  is  inveigled  by  a  gift  into  the  mission 
prompted  by  his  sense  of  gratitude,  goes  there  as  long 
as  he  is  paid,  and,  possibly,  eventually  settles  down  to 
draw  what  he  can  from  it  in  return  for  his  attendance. 
I  have  already  said  there  are  few  of  these,  but  of  such 
as  there  are  the  downfall  is  complete.  Their  idea  of 
religion  becomes  a  degrading  one,  and  their  susceptibi- 
lity to  the  spiritual  influence  which  their  true  friends 
may  try  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  is  at  a  very  low 
ebb. 
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Without  hesitation  I  assert  that  these  low-class  mis-  . 
sions,  small  as  their  influence  is  in  extent,  but  great 
in  its  intensity  against  true  religion,  constitute  one 
of  the  most  demoralising  forces  in  East  London.  They 
damn  far  more  souls  than  they  save.  Indeed  it  is  not 
the  soul  of  the  working-man  they  want  ;  it  is  the  sub- 
scription of  the  well-to-do,  and  for  this  purpose  all 
they  would  seem  to  have  to  do  is  to  shriek  about  total 
abstinence  and  run  down  the  generality  of  working- 
men.  Yours  faithfully, 

An  East  End  Parson. 

P.S. — By  "mission  ",  Sir,  I  mean  a  room  or  building 
rented  or  owned  by  a  man  who  lives,  possibly,  far  far 
away  from  it,  and  who  works  it  either  independently  or,  | 
not  impossibly,  under  the  name  of  some  sect. 

[If  our  correspondent  will  re-read  the  article  to  which 
he  refers,  he  will  see  that  he  is  not  correct  in  attri- 
buting to  us  a  confessedly  low  view  of  East  London 
working-men-  We  spoke  of  the  common  view  of  them. 
We  happen  to  know  them  from  personal  experience 
and  we  take  anything  but  a  low  view  of  these  men.  We 
concur  wholly  in  his  strictures  on  small  private 
"  missions". — Ed.  S.R.] 


HOLIDAY  VISITS  FOR  THE  LONDON  CHILD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Constitutional  Club,  W.C. 

Sir, — -In  the  oourse  of  a  letter  published  in  the  last 
issue  of  your  admirable  journal,  Mr.  Edward  Houghton 
suggests  an  excellent  piece  of  counsel  which  hosts  and 
hostesses  might  give  to  little  guests  of  the  Christmas 
Guest  Guild  on  parting  from  them.  They  are  advised 
to  counsel  the  little  ones  to  give  their  own  children,  if 
they  ever  have  them,  good  and  happy  homes.  This  is 
excellent  ;  and,  even  failing  Mr.  Houghton's  sugges- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  those  who  are  able  to  entertain 
these  little  strangers  would  have  given  them  all  the 
good  advice  possible  in  the  circumstances.  But  Mr. 
Houghton  maintains  that  this  counsel  will  "  convert  a 
social  danger  into  an  opportunity  "  ;  the  danger  being 
that  London's  poor  children  "  may  grow  up  in  the  idea 
that  such  entertainment  is  their  social  due  "...  With 
deference  to  Mr.  Houghton,  Sir,  I  take  leave  to  say 
that  this  is  absurd,  and  a  surprising  suggestion  to  come 
from  one  who  should  know.  Can  anyone  seriously 
imagine  for  a  moment  the  little  ones,  to  whom 
"  Standard "  readers  are  to  give  entertainment  this 
Christmas,  growing  later  on  to  demand  invitations  from 
society  as  their  "social  due"?  The  thing  is  prepos- 
terous. Neither  the  poor  little  mites  themselves,  nor 
their  toiling  parents,  ever  dreamed  of  affirming  even 
that  it  was  their  "social  due  "  to  be  preserved  from 
actual  starvation,  at  Christmas  or  any  other  time. 
Notions  of  this  kind,  if  they  ever  gained  credence,  which 
1  trust  they  never  will.,  in  England,  would  tend  to 
benumb  and  paralyse  the  kind  est  and  noblest  impulses 
of  our  race,  which  this  Christmas  Guest  Guild  is  admi- 
rably calculated  to  foster  and  enlarge- 

Yours,  &c. 

A.  J.  Dawson. 


CANADIAN  AND  UNITED   STATES  WHEAT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  December,  1904. 
Sir, — There  is  evidence  in  the  late  reports  from 
Canada  of  some  little  irritation  there  at  the  position 
apparently  assumed  by  free  traders  here,  that  Cana- 
dian preference  is  to  be  bought  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumers  and  workers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Since  the  present  crop  of  wheat  was  harvested  the 
producers  in  Manitoba  have  been  receiving  from 
18  to  22  cents  a  bushel  less  for  their  product  than 
the  Minnesota  farmers  have  been  receiving  for  their 
wheat.  The  two  public  exchanges  of  Winnipeg  and 
Duluth,  of  which  market  reports  are  published  daily, 
represent  the  same  kind  of  wheat,  and  as  an  example, 
the  market  price  for  December  delivery  at  Winnipeg 
•closed  on  18  November  at  94!  cents,  while  the  closing 
price  at  Duluth  was  $1. 15!  .per  bushel.    The  average 


difference  throughout  has  been  about  20  cents  per  bushel, 
which  is  equal  to  6s.  8d.  per  quarter.  The  United  States 
duty  of  25cents  a  bushel  prohibits  this  wheat  from  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  more  valuable  home  market  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  must  therefore  be  sold  at  a  price 
which  shippers  can  afford  to  pay  for  it  and  sell  it  in 
Liverpool  and  Mark  Lane.  It  must  be  apparent  that 
this  Canadian  surplus  is  assisting  in  making  the  price  of 
the  cheap  loaf  for  consumers  here,  and  in  the  face  of 
that  fact  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  use  your 
influence  to  restrain  gentlemen  opposed  to  preference 
and  unfamiliar  with  the  Canadian  position  from  making 
aspersions  reflecting  on  Canada?  Canadians  may  be 
compelled  to  take  up  reciprocity  as  a  national  question. 
The  present  proposition  of  the  United  States  does  not 
mend  matters.  Their  millers  are  to  be  permitted  to 
grind  Canadian  wheat,  but  the  flour  must  be  exported, 
consequently  they  can  only  pay  the  export  price  for  that 
wheat. 

Yours,  &c. 

Canadian  in  England. 


MORTALITY  AND  WAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  U.S.A., 

26  November,  1904. 

Sir, — Statistics  just  published  by  the  United  States 
Government  give  the  number  of  persons  killed  by  the 
railroads  of  this  country,  during  1903,  as  9,984,  and 
during  the  last  ten  years,  78,152.  Observe  that  these 
figures  record  the  killed  only  :  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
maimed  one  would  have  to  multiply  them  by  five,  per- 
haps ten  or  even  more,  as  one  frequently  reads  of 
accidents  with  thirty  or  forty  wounded  and  none  killed. 
And  still  further  observe  that  they  refer  to  steam  rail- 
ways only  ;  street-car  lines  would  probably  add  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  large  a  total.  And  elevators  and  other 
machinery,  mine  explosions,  &c,  another  vast  total  ; 
nine-tenths  of  which  are  the  result  of  gross  careless- 
ness, added  to  the  callous  indifference  to  the  loss  of 
human  life  so  characteristic  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  supplemented  by  the  passion  for  cheapness 
and  make-shiftness  which  animates  them.  And  yet 
there  are  plenty  of  people,  especially  in  America,  who 
get  hysterical  over  the  horrors  of  warfare  !  Warfare 
as  regards  any  one  people  is  an  intermittent  incident 
only,  but  this  slaughter  of  the  innocents  is  constant, 
indeed  is  steadily  increasing  every  year,  and  includes 
the  aged,  women  and  children. 

Again,  warfare  has  redeeming  features,  it  brings  to 
the  surface  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  human 
head  and  heart,  as  Ruskin  observed,  such  as  heroism, 
devotion,  duty,  self-sacrifice,  courage,  patriotism,  and 
is  a  general  stimulus  to  a  people's  powers,  physical, 
moral  and  mental.  On  the  other  hand  this  needless 
slaughter  has  no  saving  trait  that  I  can  perceive, — 
unless  it  be  to  encourage  faith  in  God.  The  true 
figures  giving  the  number  of  those  killed  and  wounded 
in  this  country,  under  all  counts,  must  be  something 
appalling.  They  must  exceed  a  hundred-,  perhaps  a 
thousand-,  fold  those  killed  inany  warfare  ever  waged 
upon  earth.  And  by  way  of  contrast  I  see  that  the 
English  -railways,  last  year,  did  not  kill  a  single  pas- 
senger. I  have  no  wish  to  encourage  warfare  but  people 
should  learn  to  view  things  correctly,  with  a  properly 
balanced  mind,  and  without  prejudice. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  K.  Venning. 


AMERICAN  GRAMMAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  December,  1904. 
Sir,— A  recent  very  interesting  and  pertinent  article 
in  your  paper  respecting  certain  grammatical  errors  in 
the  habitual  use  of  English  words,  has  emboldened  me 
to  offer  you  my  protest  against  a  still  more  common  and 
also  more  flagrant  abuse  of  the  language  by  both  English 
and  American  writers,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  speech. 

An  American  myself,  I  have  for  years  attempted  to 
call  public  attention  to  this  fault  ;  but  American 
editors,  with  two  exceptions,  have  refused  to  publish 
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my  articles  on  the  subject,  giving1,  as  excuse,  their 
dictum  that  "usage"  is  to  decide  in  such  cases,  and 
"  usage  "  has  accepted  the  form  of  which  I  complain. 
As  though  there  were  no  definite  rules  in  English 
grammar,  and  no  necessity  for  a  sentence  to  convey 
meaning  ! 

Of  the  two  exceptions,  the  first  was  a  woman-editor, 
the  late  Miss  Kate  Field,  in  whose  "  Washington  " 
paper  I  was  welcome  to  air  my  grievance  in  prose  and 
verse;  the  second  was,  and  is,  the  editor  of  "The 
Truth  Seeker"  (New  York),  a  paper  which  lives  up  to 
its  name  ;  but  being  a  freethinkers'  organ,  is  not  fully 
appreciated  by  the  orthodox  who,  as  yet,  constitute  the 
nominal  majority  of  citizens.  The  grammatical  mis- 
take to  which  I  allude  is  the  use  of  "  had  ",  instead  of 
"would",  in  connexion  with  "rather"  and  "better" 
("had  rather",  "had  better",  instead  of  "would 
rather",  "  would  better  "),  a  mistake  evidently  arising 
from  elision  in  the  tense,  after  the  pronoun  ("  I'd ", 
"you'd",  "  he'd  ",  &c),  and  fatal  to  the  connexion, 
as  it  cannot  be  parsed  and  has  no  sense.  To  analyse 
such  a  sentence  is  to  detect  the  error.  "  I  had  rather 
go",  "  You  had  better  wait",  "  They  had  better  be"; 
who  can  parse  "had  go",  "had  wait",  "had  be", 
and  what  do  such  expressions  mean  ?  Whereas,  with 
"would",  the  transposition  does  not  affect  the  meaning 
and  the  tense  is  correct.  It  is  true  that  the  evil  is  of 
long  standing  and  that  the  majority  of  educated  people, 
including  justly  celebrated  authors,  in  every  generation 
are  guilty  of  the  solecism  :  natives,  to  the  manner 
born,  can  understand  a  corrupt  sentence  and  go  to  their 
graves  innocent,  because  ignorant,  of  the  insult  to 
their  mother-tongue  ;  but  nowadays,  when  the  English 
language  is  spreading  everywhere,  and  English  literature 
is  passing  under  critical  review  by  learned  foreigners,  it 
Is  high  time  that  we  take  heed  to  our  ways  in  speak- 
ing and  in  writing  and  see  to  it  that  we  offer  to  the 
world  only  "  English  undefiled  ".  For  we  need  not 
flatter  ourselves  that  this  most  heinous  offence  is 
unnoticed  or  ignored  by  strangers.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  chief  stumbling-block  to  foreign  readers,  and  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  noted  authors  can  be  so 
careless  of  their  reputation  and  so  contemptuous  of  the 
requirements  of  a  faultless  style. 

Of  late  a  few  English  novels  (at  least  in  the 
"Tauchnitz"  reprint)  have  appeared  to  recognise  the 
difficulty  by  adding  "  Id"  to  the  elision,  where  "could" 
or  "  would"  is  implied  in  connexion  with  "  rather  "  or 
"  better"  ;  but  perhaps  on  the  very  next  occasion  the 
detestable  "  had  "  is  again  employed.  The  argument 
that  "  usage  "  determines  propriety  in  such  cases  has 
no  force  when  one  remembers  how  many  expressions 
in  the  language  are  become  obsolete  because  they 
were  ungrammatical.  And  this  one  is  the  worst  of 
all  !    It  cannot  be  parsed. 

It  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be  ;  whether  uttered  with  the 
American  "nasal  twang",  or  in  English  gutturals,  and 
is  entirely  without  excuse  when  deliberately  recorded 
by  the  pen  of  an  author  under  any  sky. 

Elizabeth  E.  Evans. 

[I  "  had  rather"  is  quite  good  English. — Ed.  S.R.j 


"  COMMENTED  AUTHOR." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  27  November. 

Sir, — In  your  note  to  a  letter  in  your  issue  of 
26  November  you  state  that  the  phrase  ' '  he  commenced 
author"  is  not  English  at  all.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  point  out  that  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
thought  not  only  English  but  good  English,  for  it  was 
a  favourite  expression  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ?  He  says  of 
Akenside  "he  first  commenced  physician  at  Northamp- 
ton "  and  uses  the  same  phrase  about  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore.  He  also  says  of  Young  "whether  he  ever 
commenced  tutor  is  uncertain"  (see  "Lives  of  the 
English  Poets  "). 

The  expression  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  though  it  afterwards  went  out 
of  use,  till  latterly  revived.  Whether  this  old  phrase  is 
an  English  emigrant  returned  from  America  I  will  not 
\enture  to  say.  Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  F.  P. 


REVIEWS. 

AN  ANCIENT  WAY. 

"The  Old  Road."  By  H.  Belloc.  With  Illustrations 
by  William  Hyde.  London :  Constable.  1904. 
3 1  j.  6d.  net. 

"\  \  WHATEVER  may  be  his  immediate  subject,  Mr. 

*  *  Belloc  is  always  and  above  all  things  an  impres- 
sionist. When,  for  instance,  he  tells  us  twice  over,  once- 
directly,  and  once  by  setting  us  a  sum  in  subtraction,, 
that  Becket  was  murdered  in  11 74,  instead  of  in  1170, 
or  when  he  describes  a  well-known  work  on  the 
Pilgrims'  Way  by  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady) 
as  "Mrs.  Aidie's  book"  in  his  single  reference  to  it, 
the  slip  only  causes  a  momentary  irritation.  It  is  care- 
less, no  doubt,  but  the  man  is  an  impressionist  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  And  it  is  this  same  quality, 
whatever  may  be  its  defects,  which  gives  charm  and 
value  to  this  book  of  his  on  "  The  Old  Road  ".  He  i& 
a  first-hand  observer  and  reflects  clearly  and  truly  the 
impressions  left  on  his  own  mind  by  what  he  sees.  In 
a  certain  sense,  his  book  is  a  companion  picture  to  his 
"Path  to  Rome",  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
pictorial  "  Contrasts"  of  A.  W.  Pugin,  some  threescore 
years  ago,  were  companion  pictures.  One  work  records 
his  impressions  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Limina  Apostolorum, 
the  other  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  desecrated  shrine  of 
S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  He  holds  devoutly  to  the 
"  Old  Faith  ",  and  the  contrast  between  the  joyousness,. 
beauty  and  nobility  of  pre-Reformation  works  and  ways 
and  the  gloom,  hideousness  and  vulgarity  of  English 
art  and  life  wherever  the  modern  spirit  can  work  its- 
wicked  will,  sickens  him  with  a  loathing  unutterable. 
This  keynote  is  struck  throughout  the  volume  at  in- 
tervals, but  it  is  not  till  we  reach  the  sombre  and  im- 
pressive anticlimax  at  the  close  that  we  fully  realise  the 
tone  and  temper  in  which  the  whole  has  been  written. 

"The  Old  Road"  itself  remains  a  mystery.  That 
once  upon  a  time  a  "  Way  "  did  actually  run,  not  in  a 
straight  line  but  in  a  fairly  regular  arc  determined  by 
the  geography  of  southern  Britain,  from  Reculver  in 
the  east  of  Kent  some  three  hundred  miles  to  Sennen 
and  the  Land's  End  in  the  west  of  Cornwall,  seems 
certain  ;  and  no  less  certain  is  it  that  the  circle  at 
Stonehenge  was  a  sort  of  sacred  half-way  house  upon 
the  journey  to  and  fro.  With  the  western  half  of  this 
long  way  we  are  not  here  concerned,  nor  indeed  with 
the  first  great  section  of  it  eastward  from  Stonehenge 
to  Farnham,  known  as  the  Harrow  Way.  It  is  only 
from  Farnham  to  Canterbury,  crossing  the  Wey,  the 
Mole,  the  Darenth,  the  Medway,  and  the  Stour,. 
that  Mr.  Belloc's  red  line  maps  out  the  original 
road.  But  of  what  relative  antiquity  is  this- 
long  stretch  of  primitive  highway  ?  Stonehenge  atr 
latest,  as  is  now  generally  agreed,  belongs  to  the 
transition  period  between  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze 
Ages.  But  the  road  to  Stonehenge  must  be  earlier 
than  Stonehenge  itself,  and  as  the  forefathers  of  its- 
builders  almost  certainly  crossed  the  Channel  where  it 
is  easiest  to  cross,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference 
that  this  portion  of  the  road  is  really  a  monument  or 
the  Neolithic  Age  itself.  The  portion  between  Win- 
chester and  Farnham  is  probably  of  somewhat  less- 
archaic  antiquity— indeed,  the  old  name  of  Winchester, 
Yenta  Belgarum,  countenances  the  inference  that  it 
may  have  been  founded  by  the  Belgic  tribes  whom 
Caesar  tells  us  were  in  his  day  comparatively  recent 
settlers  in  the  island.  In  this  case,  the  road  along  this 
portion  of  its  distance  would  probably  date  back  to 
some  period  in  the  later  Iron  Age.  It  is  a  moot 
point  whether  the  Belgae  settled  first  in  Hamp- 
shire or  in  Kent,  but  that  the  two  settlements 
were  approximately  coeval  there  can  be  little 
question.  This  circumstance,  indeed,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  lends  a  special  point  and  significance 
to  Mr.  Belloc's  delimitation  of  the  Old  Road.  The 
Pilgrims'  Way  represents  the  first  line  of  intercom- 
j  munication  between  the  two  Belgic  settlements.  Until 
I  the  immigrants  had  reached  their  horizon  inland,  they 
I  were  practically  cut  off  from  one  another,  their  only 
I  intercourse  for  purposes  of  war  or  commerce  being 
I  carried  on  either  by  sea  or  by  a  narrow  and  precarious 
i  pathway  on  the  edge  of  the  coast-line.    From  Ports-- 
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mouth,  or  maybe  in  those  days,  from  Pagham  on  the 
west  as  far  as  Lympne  in  Kent  on  the  east,  although 
there  were  sundry  not  infrequented  minor  havens,  yet  I 
inland  for  the  whole  length  of  Sussex  and  beyond  at 
each  end,  stretched,  forbidding  and  impassable,  the 
dark  forest  of  Anderida  well  nigh  up  to  the  margin  of  . 
the  Old  Road  itself.    "  Forest"  in  every  semi-civilised 
"land  is  ever  a  word  of  fear,  but  the  Andredsweald 
was    far    more    formidable    than    a    mere  forest. 
The   outskirts   and   large   tracts,   especially   on  the 
western  and  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  ends, 
were  mainly  rough  woodland,  but  the  heart  of  the 
forest — the  wide  Sussex  Weald  and  the  south-western 
fringe  of  Kent— were  a  real  "Black  Country  "  of  the 
later  prehistoric  Iron  Age,  sparsely  dotted  in  some 
parts,  more  thickly  dotted  in  others,  with  forges  and 
furnaces  and  banks  of  slag  by  the  mine-pits  wherever  a  1 
favourable  patch  of  the  Wadhurst  clay  with  its  double 
layer  of  invaluable  nodular  red  ironstone  came  to  the 
surface   or   within   easily   workable   distance   of  it. 
*l  Iron  ",  says  Cassar,  obviously  referring  to  the  Weald, 
""is  produced  in  the  seaboard  districts,  but  in  no  great 
quantity  ".    Limited,  however,  as  the  output  may  have 
been,  the  area  over  which  the  industry  was  scattered  was  i 
large,  and  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  mining  population 
was  not  Belgic.     In  all  likelihood  they  or  their  fathers  I 
had  tramped  along  the  primitive  track  from  the  far  west 
of   Britain,  metal-workers  attracted  eastward  by  the 
falling  off  of  the  old  tin  and  copper  industries  in  Corn- 
wall and  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Sussex  ironworks. 
But  their  labour,  like  the  fuel  timber  of  the  forest  and 
the  ironstone  of  the  soil,  was  exploited  by  the  Belgic 
manufacturer  and  merchant.    Plentiful  as  are  the  indi- 
genous British  coins  of  the  age  immediately  following 
the  advent  of  the  first  Roman  to  our  shores  that  have  | 
been  found  along  all  the  selvages  of  the  Andredsweald, 
not  one  is  recorded  from  the  forest  itself.  The  currency  ; 
in  iron  bars  noted  by  Caesar  was  that  of  the  iron  district,  ' 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  savage  rather  than  semi-  j 
barbaric  customs  with  which  he  credits  the  Britons  of  | 
the  interior  were  those  of  the  iron-working  communities 
an  the  wealds.    On  the  whole,  we  may  regard  the  early 
settlements  in  Hampshire  and  Kent  as  the  two  piers  ; 
of  an  arch  formed  by  Mr.  Belloc's  Old  Road.  Not 
till  piers  and  arch  were  consolidated  could  the  work  of 
the   superstructure — the  occupation  of  south-eastern 
Britain   generally — be   really  commenced.     The  Old 
Road  for  the  first  time  enabled  the  immigrants  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front  towards  the  interior  along  a  con- 
tinuous base-line,  and  to  pursue  by  peaceful  means  or 
warlike  their  further  gradual  encroachments  inland. 
This  it  is  which  confers  upon  the  Old  Road  from 
Winchester  to  Canterbury  its  special  importance  as  a  I 
■qualifying  factor  in  our  early  history.    This,  too,  it  is 
which,  apart  from  its  ulterior  aim,  and  apart  from  its 
striking  literary  charm,  stamps  Mr.  Belloc's  volume  as 
one  of  solid  and  permanent  value.    Superfluities  not- 
withstanding, it  is  the  result  of  original  research  in  a 
comparatively  untrodden  field  of  prehistoric  archaeology. 

Mr.  Hyde's  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  ex-  1 
•  cellent,  but  some  even  of  the  best  are  more  or  less 
•marred  by  a  disregard  of  the  difference  of  scale  in 
depth  of  shadow  demanded  by  land  and  sky  respectively 
when  rendered  in  black  and  white.  Another  tendency, 
shared  by  most  landscape  artists,  is  to  exaggerate 
enormously  the  apparent  size  of  the  pictorial  sun  and 
moon.  The  lovely  picture  opposite  page  6,  for  instance, 
suffers  sorely  from  the  heaviness  of  the  clouds  that 
confuse  the  outline  of  the  tower  at  Winchester  ;  and 
S.  Catherine's  chapel  opposite  is  lamentably  dwarfed 
by  the  huge  meteor  which  usurps  the  place  of  a  quarter- 
moon.  Mr.  Hyde  is  so  able  and  so  keenly  sympathetic 
an  artist  that  we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  be  vexed  when 
he  allows  fallacies  of  the  kind  to  prevent  his  reaching 
his  own  highest  mark. 


THE  ENFANT  TERRIBLE  OF  TRACTARIANISM.  | 

"  Hurrell    Froude."      By   Louise    Imogen  Guiney. 
London  :  Methuen.    1904.     10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  title  may  seem  to  fit  Ideal  Ward  better  than  1 
Froude   the  "bright  and   beautiful".     On  the  1 
day  of  the  publication  of  Froude's  "  Remains"  in  1838 
llsaac  Williams  and  Copeland,  going  into  Parker's  shop,  I 


were  startled  to  see  Ward,  the  chief  opponent  of  the 
movement,  sitting  much  affected  with  the  book  in  his 
hands.    "From  that  time",  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Pusey, 
"  began  my  inclination  to  see  Truth  where  I  trust  it 
is  ".    He  told  his  friends  in  the  Balliol  common-room  : 
"  This  is  what  I  have  been  looking  for.    Here  is  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  means  and  says  it  !  "    Ward  out- 
did his  dead  teacher,  a  finer  spirit  than  himself,  in  the 
vein  of  amusing  intransigeance  and  logical  remorseless- 
ness.    But  even  his  "  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  "  had 
not  the  succes  de  scandale  of  the  "  Remains".    For  the 
editors  were  Keble  and  Newman,  instigated  to  their 
task   by  the   grave   and   humble  Williams,  and  the 
contents  were  such  as  to  make  the  British  public's  flesh 
creep,    so   many   idols   of  the   market-place    did  it 
break  in  pieces.    "Odious  Protestantism  ",  "hateful 
Reformation ",    the     Reformers     rationalists,  Jewel 
"  an  irreverent  dissenter",  Latimer  "  something  in  the 
Bulteel  line ",  Luther  an  heresiarch  and  upholder  of 
polygamy,  the  Tudor  settlement  a  badly-set  bone  which 
must  be  broken  and  set  over  again,  anti-Christ  not  the 
Pope  but  Whiggery,  the  nonjurors  the  last  orthodox 
English  divines,  the  House  of  Hanover  usurpers,  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties  a  humbug,  our  happy  con- 
stitution   in    Church   and  State   an  unconstitutional 
Erastian  oppression  from  which  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
united  to  the  State  as  Israel  was  united  to  Egypt,  must 
at  any  cost  break  free,  our  toleration  a  lazy  disloyalty, 
our  national  virtues  unlovely  and  non-Christian,  our 
Reform  Bill  a  surrender  to  the  mob  and  our  enthusiasm 
for  our  African  brother  a  sentimental  cant — when  these 
and  like  observations  appeared  in  print,  the  anger  of 
foes   was  only   equalled   by   the  dismay  of  friends. 
Samuel  Wilberforce  wrote  in  his  diary  that  the  "  Re- 
mains "  would  exceedingly  discredit  Church  principles. 
Gladstone  was  "indignant".    Arnold  called  the  book 
impudent.      Questions  were  asked  in  the  Commons. 
The  Martyrs'  Memorial  was  erected  at  Oxford  as  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  attack  on  their  memory.  Not 
that  Froude — who  reproached  modern  Romanism  too — 
said  anything  in  his  fiery  and  impetuous  way  which  has 
not  been  said  since  in  more  discreet  and  balanced  lan- 
guage by  decorous  dignitaries  and  historians  of  repute. 
If  Froude  left  any  t's  uncrossed,  the  omission  was 
supplied   by  Coleridge,   afterwards   C.J.   and  plebi- 
culturist.    Church  blames  Froude's   intemperate  and 
reckless  judgments.    Yet,  he  remarks,  "it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  divines  of  the  Reformation  never  can  be 
again,  with    their    confessed   Calvinism,    with  their 
shifting  opinions,  their  extravagant   deference  to  the 
foreign  oracles  of  Geneva   and   Zurich,    their  sub- 
servience to  bad  men  in  power,  the  heroes  and  saints 
of  Churchmen ".     And  other   formula?,  ecclesiastical 
political,  of  the  Hanoverian  era  are  now  rather  fly- 
blown.   However  Froude's  slashing   paradoxes  and 
disdainful  flippancy,  as   audacious   as   his   riding  in 
the  hunting-field,  shocked  every  well-regulated  mind. 
The  Movement  had  begun  as  a  solid  respectable  protest, 
adhered  to  in  half  the  parsonages  of  England,  against 
an  irreligious  Church-subverting  Liberalism,  and  now 
in  mid-career  the  ship's  crew  had  run  up  the  piratical 
black  flag,  whereby  all  might  see  their  true  intentions. 
What  was  worse  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  public,  the 
writer  of  the  "  Remains  "  was  clearly  a  saint,  who  practised 
secret  austerities  and  carried  a  fantastic  religious  con- 
scientiousness into  the  minutest  affairs  of  life,  whereas 
everyone  knows  that  saints  belong  to  the  dark  ages  and 
were  done  away  with  long  ago.    Then  he  was  a  high 
Tory  who  poked  fun  at  moderate  Conservatives  and 
declared  himself  a  Radical,  a  fastidious  English  gentle- 
man who  talked    loftily  of  the   pampered  rich  and 
desired  to  cast  the  Church  upon  the  Christi  pauperes, 
an  idealist  who  did  not  see  why  a  priest  should  know 
Greek  or  wear  broadcloth  yet  railed  at  the  idea  of  a 
Greekless  M.P.  of  the  new  smug  and  wealthy  manu- 
facturing kind,  an  intellectual  aristocrat  who  held  it 
the  privilege  of  ignorance  to  be  ruled,  yet  who  proposed 
to  reconvert   England  to   the  faith  by  an   army  of 
itinerant  enthusiasts.    What  was  wanted  was  a  general 
earthquake.    Yet  the  old  manorial  hall  of  his  childish 
memories,  with    its    immemorial    elms    and  cultured 
leisure,  made  the  young  cavalier  sigh  to  think  of  the 
necessity  of  re-erecting  the  Church  by  demolishing  >o 
much  that  was  fair  and  gracious.    Truly  a  dangerous 
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person,  one  who  simultaneously  laughed,  with  the 
v/Jpis  of  Aristotle's  great-souled  man,  at  progress  and 
the  march  of  mind  and  rudely  attacked  the  strong- 
holds of  established  philistinism,  yet  tender,  humble 
and  winning-  in  the  esoteric  circle  of  his  friends. 

What  made  Keble  and  Newman  publish  these  papers, 
never  meant  to  reach  the  public  eye,  of  their  dead 
comrade  who,  the  Barnabas  to  Newman's  Saul,  had 
brought  them  together  and  made  them  understand 
each  other?  By  resolving  to  print  they  burnt  the 
boats  of  Tractarianism.  The  author  of  the  "  Christian 
Year  ",  to  be  sure,  like  the  still  more  retiring  author 
of  the  "Baptistery"  and  "Cathedral",  shared  with 
Newman,  and  in  fact  communicated  to  him,  a  prophet- 
like fierceness  against  Liberalism  and  the  modern  spirit. 
The  dates  1 53 1 ,  1649,  1688  and  1832  represented  be- 
tween them  the  revolt  against  God  and  His  Church. 
The  editors  of  the  "  Remains  "  were  in  full  sympathy 
with  "  Froudism ".  Without  wholly  approving  his 
rapturous  insouciance,  his  biting  irony,  his  eager  ac- 
ceptance of  the  enemy's  nicknames  or  his  terrible 
consistency,  they  agreed  with  the  maxim,  First  rouse, 
then  modify — rouse,  not  by  appeals  to  sentiment  and 
unreality,  but  by  an  austere  spirituality  and  logical 
driving  home  of  premisses.  Still  "conspirators"  do 
not  usually  edit  their  minutes.  John  Anthony  Froude 
declared  the  publication  of  the  "Remains"  to  be  the 
greatest  injury  ever  done  to  his  brother's  memory,  a 
brother  "  on  the  whole  the  most  remarkable  man  I  have 
ever  met  in  my  life  ".  Why  then  this  suicidal  slap  in 
the  face  of  the  British  public  ?  Why  this  red  rag 
waved  before  John  Bull  ?  The  editors,  writes  Dean 
Church,  "  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  picture  which 
they  presented  of  their  friend's  transparent  sincerity 
and  singleness  of  aim,  manifested  amid  so  much  pain 
and  self-abasement,  would  have  touched  readers  more". 
They  also  gave  the  public  credit  for  some  sense  of 
humour  and  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  playful 
exaggerations  of  private  letter-writing  and  the  deliberate 
rancour  of  a  public  firebrand.  Certainly  they  were  very 
simple.  And  yet  the  memory  of  their  Lycidas  is  frag- 
rant after  seventy  years.  Plainly,  says  his  lady-editor, 
•whose  observations  are  both  piquant  and  scholarly, 
Froude  was  impossible  to  be  understanded  of  the 
people.  He  was  a  radiant  aurora  not  a  fixed 
star.  WThen  she  says  that  the  "  Remains  "  is 
"almost  the  first  among  modern  English  books  to 
expose  what  is  sacredly  private  "  she  may  have  for- 
gotten Johnson's  pathetic  "  Prayer  and  Meditations". 
Johnson's  Good  Friday  bun  and  Whitefield's  "sage 
tea  without  sugar  and  coarse  bread  "  might  have  kept 
Sir  James  Stephen  from  ridiculing  the  jottings  in 
Froude's  diary — it  was  an  age  of  diaries — about  the 
details  of  self-denial.  He  actually  in  the  "  Edinburgh  " 
contrasted  Froude's  asceticism  with  Whitefield's  more 
manly  type.  Had  he  forgotten — "  I  thought  it  un- 
becoming a  penitent  to  have  his  hair  powdered.  I  wore 
woollen  gloves,  a  patched  gown  and  dirty  shoes  .  .  . 
I  resolutely  persisted  in  these  voluntary  acts  of  self- 
denial  because  I  found  them  great  promoters  of  the 
spiritual  life"?  It  is  odd  that  friends  of  Froude 
speak  variously  of  his  sunny  cheerfulness  and  his  deep 
melancholy.  On  his  "  white  shield  of  expectation"  no 
achievement  was  blazoned,  yet  Newman  called  him  the 
author  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  His  own  jest  was 
that  Keble  supplied  the  fire  and  he  merely  poked  it. 


LADYSMITH  AND  BLOEMFONTEIN. 

"The    History   of  the   Boer   War."     Vol.   II.  By 
F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe.   London  :  Methuen.   1904.  15s. 

THE  second  volume  of  Mr.  Cunliffe's  book  is  one  of 
the  best  military  histories  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  really  wonderful  that  a  civilian  should  be 
able  to  grasp  all  the  military  points  and  avoid  mistakes 
as  to  the  true  meaning  of  technical  terms.  In  this 
respect  the  second  volume  is  infinitely  more  satisfactory 
than  the  first.  The  care  which  has  been  taken  through- 
out is  most  commendable,  and  the  author  has  evidently 
studied  every  document  and  book  which  could  possibly 
throw  light  on  the  complicated  subject  of  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  become  the  historian.    He  seems  to  have 


had  access  to  all  kinds  of  official  documents,  of  which 
[  he  has  made  the  best  possible  use.    But  though  the 
I  book  shows  how  carefully  facts  have  been  drawn  from 
I  all  sources,  official  and  otherwise,  the  story  is  not  told 
in  a  laboured  manner  ;  and  it  flows  on  as  if  the  author 
had  merely  been  writing  a  novel  which  necessitated  no 
research.    He  has  perhaps  overlooked  one  point.  The 
book  contains  a  number  of  maps  of  the  different  engage- 
ments and  incidents  of  the  campaign  with  which  Mr. 
Cunliffe  deals.    But  no  map  of  the  whole  theatre  of 
operations,  connected  with  Lord  Roberts'  advance  on 
Bloemfontein,  has  been  presented.    This  makes  the 
1  story  somewhat  difficult  to  follow,  and  the  strategy  hard 
j  to  appreciate,  if  the  reader  relied  solely  on  the  materials 
which  are  supplied  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  book. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Cunliffe's  work  dealt  with  the 
opening  stages  of  the  war,  with  Sir  Redvers  Buller's 
campaign  in  Natal,  and  with  Lord  Methuen's  efforts  to 
relieve  Kimberley  ;  the  second  volume  begins  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  and  then 
follows  Lord  Roberts'  fortunes  during  the  earlier  stages 
j  of  his  operations  leading  to  the  occupation  of  Bloem- 
i  fontein.    Mr.  Cunliffe's  criticisms  throughout  are  most 
fair  and  judicial.     He  deals  at   considerable  length 
with  the  much-discussed  transport  question  in  all  the 
bearings  of  that  intricate  subject.    When  Lord  Roberts 
arrived  in  South  Africa,  the  transport  was  distributed 
according  to  the  original  plan  of  advancing  by  the  three 
lines  of  railway — Capetown,  Port  Elizabeth  and  East 
London.    But  owing  to  the  new  strategical  plan,  it  was 
necessary  to   concentrate  at   Orange   River  Bridge. 
Needless  to  say  much  labour  was  entailed  in  effecting 
this  change  ;  and  though  this  plan  was  arranged  by 
Lords  Roberts  and  Kitchener  on  the  voyage  to  South 
Africa,  its  actual  execution  was  carried  out  by  Sir 
William  Nicholson.    Hitherto  the  transport  in  South 
Africa  had  been  organised  on  the  regimental  system,, 
as  contemplated  by  the  War  Office.    By  this,  ammuni- 
tion, stores,  two  or  three  days'  rations  &c.  were  carried 
by  waggons  permanently  attached  to  regiments,  and 
looked  after  by  regimental  transport  officers.    The  ad>- 
vantage  of  this  was  that,  apart  from  this  system  being 
known  to  all  concerned,  it  ensured  that  all  ranks  of  units 
took  a  direct  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  their  regi- 
mental transport,  since  upon  its  efficacy  they  depended 
for  everything.     The  greater  portion  of  the  supplies 
behind  depended  of  course  upon  the  Army  Service 
Corps.     Neither  Lord  Roberts  nor  Lord  Kitchener 
seems  to  have  realised,  through  want  of  familiarity  with 
its  working,  that  the  regimental  system  was  merely  a 
funnel  of  supply  from  the  convoy  behind,,  or  how  in 
practice  the  system  worked,  although  at  any  rate  Lord 
Roberts,  having  been  Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland 
for  four  years,  should  have  understood  it.  However, 
instead  of  this  system  the  departmental  was  adopted, 
which  necessitated  the  "  pooling  "  of  the  transport,  the 
reducing  of  the  amount  distributed  amongst  units  to  as 
low  an  ebb  as  possible,  and  the  collection  of  the  re- 
mainder under  the  central  control  of  the  transport 
department.    Lord  Roberts  himself  maintained  that, 
whilst  regimental  officers  were  amateurs  in  such  matters, 
the  Army  Service  Corps  officers  were  experts.    Yet  in 
the  result  this  was  far  from  what  appeared.    Owing  to 
the  stress  of  circumstances,  and  the  shortage  of  experi- 
enced Army  Service  Corps  officers,  a  large  number  of 
amateurs  were  called  upon  to  perform  far  more  arduous 
and  complicated  tasks  than  the  so-called  amateur  re- 
gimental transport  officers  would  have  had  to  face. 
The  transport  was  consequently  organised  into  large 
companies,  which  in  the  end    did  not  diminish  the 
amount  of  transport,  did  not  lend  themselves  easily  to 
distribution  amongst  the  forces,  and  did  not  on  the 
whole  achieve  satisfactory  results. 

Lord  Roberts'  choice  of  route  for  his  advance  upon 
Bloemfontein  is  dealt  with  at  length,  and  again  in  the 
most  fair  and  impartial  manner.  It  is  true  that  on 
arrival  at  Bloemfontein  Lord  Roberts'  army  was 
virtually  demobilised  ;  and  this  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  a  general  condemnation  of  his  entire  plan,  as  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  of  the  direct  route  via 
Norval's  Pont  through  Cape  Colony  and  the  Free  State. 
The,  latter  had  certainly  some  advantages.  Supplies 
I  could  have  been  brought  up  more  easily  along  the 
I  central  railway,  and  facilities  would  have  been  afforded 
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for  the  concentration  of  stores  and  magazines.  But  on 
the  other  hand  we  must  look  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment.  The  Modder  route  afforded  opportunities 
for  surprise,  the  country  traversed  was  comparatively 
open,  the  enemy's  strategic  position  was  vulnerable, 
and  the  need  for  the  relief  of  Kimberley  appeared  at  the 
time  imperative  ;  all  these  circumstances  afforded  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  of  striking  a  really  decisive 
blow  than  did  the  route  via  Norval's  Pont.  Moreover 
at  that  time  such  a  blow  was  urgently  needed  in  order 
that  our  prestige  might  be  restored.  In  the  issue,  too, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  result  was  disappointing. 
The  effect  of  Cronje's  capture  at  least  was  far  reach- 
ing ;  and  by  the  time  Bloemfontein  had  been  occupied, 
the  situation  had  been  changed,  and  the  initiative  for 
the  first  time  rested  upon  us.  Would  these  results 
have  most  certainly  been  achieved  by  the  other  plan  ? 
It  might  have  been  so.  But  much  hung  on  the  issue 
of  the  first  encounter  :  and  even  by  the  direct  route  the 
losses  might  have  been  heavy.  On  the  whole  then  it 
would  appear  as  if  a  discussion  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  different  routes  belongs  too  much 
to  the  realms  of  conjecture  to  admit  of  conclusive  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Cunliffe  concludes  with  some  most  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  plan  which  Lord  Roberts  usually 
adopted  of  manoeuvring  the  enemy  out  of  his  position 
rather  than  fighting  him,  a  course  more  largely  adopted 
during  the  period  which  succeeded  the  close  of  this 
volume.  There  can  now  be  no  question  that  Lord 
Roberts  completely  failed  to  realise  the  nature  of  the 
Boer  resistance,  and  that  his  superficial  pacification  of 
some  districts  in  the  Free  State  directly  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  guerrilla  warfare  which  was  carried  on  with 
more  vigour  there  than  in  the  Transvaal  and  right  up 
to  the  very  end  of  the  war.  Moreover  when,  during 
the  celebrated  general  advance  from  Bloemfontein  to 
Pretoria — possibly  one  of  the  greatest  hoaxes  in  his- 
tory— the  Boers  retired  unscathed,  this  could  contribute 
but  little  towards  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis,  though 
the  temporary  sav  ing  of  life  at  the  time  was  considered 
to  be  a  redeeming  feature.  But  in  the  end  it  is  probable 
that  life  was  needlessly  sacrificed,  and  the  war  unduly 
prolonged,  through  the  futile  attempt  to  win  decisive 
victories  without  heavy  losses.  As  the  German  official 
war  history  most  pertinently  remarks — 

"To  sacrifice  the  life  of  the  soldier  in  fight,  when 
necessary,  is  the  great  law  of  war,  to  which  every 
soldier  and  leader  alike  must  with  equal  willingness 
submit." 


THE  EARLIEST  EGYPTIANS. 

"  Les  Debuts  de  l'Art  en  Egypte."     By  J.  Capart. 
Brussels  :  Yromant  et  Cie.  1904. 

'  I  "HE  excavations  and  discoveries  made  in  Egypt 
J-  during  the  last  ten  years  have  brought  to  light  a 
new  world.  Hardly  had  Professor  Erman  declared 
that  the  era  of  Egyptian  discovery  was  over  when  an 
Egypt  was  revealed  to  us  of  which  the  Egyptologist 
had  not  even  dreamed.  The  earlier  dynasties  which 
had  been  relegated  to  the  realm  of  myth  or  fiction 
were  shown  to  be  soberly  historical,  and  the  long  ages 
which  passed  before  them  and  led  up  to  their  civilisa- 
tion and  art  can  now  be  studied  in  as  much  detail  as 
the  later  ages  of  Egyptian  history.  It  is  difficult  for 
those  who  have  not  followed  the  recent  progress  of 
Egyptian  research  to  realise  how  active  excavation  has 
been  or  the  extent  to  which  the  so-called  prehistoric 
period  of  Egypt  has  been  recovered. 

Accounts  of  individual  excavations  and  papers  or 
monographs  on  points  connected  with  them  are 
numerous,  but  there  was  no  work  by  a  competent 
authority  which  dealt  with  the  results  as  a  whole.  The 
want  was  a  real  one,  and  was  felt  as  much  by  the 
general  reader  as  by  the  specialist. 

M.  Capart's  book  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  supply  it,  at  all  events  on  the  artistic  side, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  a  com- 
plete success.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  thorough  an  account 
as  is  possible  of  all  that  is  now  known  in  regard  to 
the  beginnings  and  development  of  primitive  Egyptian 
art  and  culture,  which  has  been  brought  together  and 
lucidly  arranged  with  a  masterly  hand.    The  author  is 


an  archaeologist  as  well  as  an  Egyptologist,  and  he  has 
spared  no  pains  to  make  his  "  Debuts  de  l'Art  en 
Egypte  "  perfect.  The  illustrations,  mostly  from  photo- 
graphs, are  profuse,  and  there  are  copious  indices. 
The  book  will  be  found  as  interesting  by  the  ordinary 
reader  as  it  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  Egyptian 
history  and  archaeology. 

M.  Capart  begins  with  a  definition  of  art  which  is 
sufficiently  wide  to  cover  all  the  objects  of  human, 
industry  that  the  exploration  of  the  prehistoric  or  pre- 
dynastic  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  has  brought  to  light. 
Then  chapter  by  chapter  we  are  taken  through  the 
several  departments  of  culture  and  social  life  which 
they  illustrate  and  imply.  Ornaments  for  the  person, 
the  decorated  pottery,  the  furniture  of  the  house,  the 
attempts  at  sculpture  and  painting,  all  alike  are  passed 
in  review.  Not  only  is  a  general  picture  presented  to 
us  of  the  civilisation  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
and  the  successive  stages  of  its  progress,  but  in  many 
cases  the  details  of  it  are  filled  in.  The  blank  wall, 
which  hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen  years  ago  shut  off 
the  fourth  dynasty  from  the  lost  ages  which  preceded 
it,  has  been  pierced  and  torn  away.  We  now  know 
almost  as  much  about  the  daily  life  of  the  Egyptians 
who  lived  before  Menes  or  Cheops  as  we  do  about  that 
of  the  contemporaries  of  a  Ramses.  Even  the  mystery 
that  surrounded  the  origin  of  the  finished  art  and 
civilisation  of  dynastic  Egypt  has  partially  disappeared. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  is  not  wholly 
cleared  away.  We  rise  from  reading  M.  Capart's  book 
with  a  feeling  that,  though  in  many  points  the  art  and 
beliefs  of  historical  Egypt  were  but  a  development  of 
those  of  prehistoric  Egypt,  the  distinctive  charac-. 
teristics  of  the  monumental  civilisation  of  the  Pharaohs 
had  nevertheless  nothing  analogous  to  them  in  the 
remains  of  an  earlier  date.  Between  pre-dynastic  and 
dynastic  Egypt  there  is  a  break  which  after  all  is  very 
incompletely  bridged  over  by  such  points  of  contact  as 
can  be  shown  to  have  existed  between  them.  The 
earliest  dynastic  monuments,  for  instance,  testify  to 
the  existence  of  a  fully-formed  system  of  hiero^ 
glyphic  writing  :  in  prehistoric  Egypt  there  is  no 
trace  of  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible to  connect  the  earliest  known  art  of  dynastic 
Egypt,  as  found  on  the  palettes  and  mace-heads  of 
Hieraconpolis  or  Abydos,  with  that  of  the  primitive 
population  ;  between  the  two  there  is  a  difference  of 
spirit  and  design  which  no  amount  of  coincidences  in 
minor  details  can  harmonise.  Even  in  the  pottery  there 
is  a  change,  and  though  a  few  copper  tools  have  been 
found  in  graves  of  the  later  Neolithic  period,  while  the 
use  of  stone  implements  lingered  on  into  the  historical 
epoch,  the  general  fact  remains  that  prehistoric  Egypt 
continued  to  be  Neolithic  to  the  end,  whereas  historical 
Egypt  is  from  the  first  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
metals. 

It  is,  in  fact,  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the 
prehistoric  population  of  Egypt  and  the  followers  of  the 
Pharaohs — "  the  followers  of  Horus  "  as  native  tradition 
called  them — belonged  to  different  races.  M.  Capart 
agrees  with  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  and  others  in  be- 
lieving that  the  main  bulk  at  any  rate  of  the  prehistoric 
population  was  of  Libyan  origin.  However  this  may 
be,  the  Pharaonic  conquerors  must  have  come  from 
Asia,  and  the  fact  that  they  brought  with  them  the  use 
of  the  Babylonian  seal-cylinder  and  of  clay  as  a  writing 
material  points  to  Babylonia  as  their  primaeval  home. 
That  they  came  more  immediately  from  the  southern 
coasts  of  Arabia  seems  to  be  indicated  by  Schweinfurth's 
observation  that  the  sacred  trees  of  later  Egyptian 
religion,  which  are  exotic  in  Egypt  itself,  are  native  to 
southern  Arabia,  and,  as  M.  Capart  notices,  following 
von  Bissing,  an  examination  of  the  hieroglyphic  signs 
makes  it  clear  that  the  hieroglyphic  script  took  its  final 
shape  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  that  consequently 
the  employers  of  it  must  have  been  Africanised  before 
establishing  their  kingdoms  in  Upper  Egypt.  Here 
they  imposed  their  rule  upon  the  older  population, 
advancing  slowly  northwards,  as  their  own  traditions 
averred,  and  reducing  the  subject  race  or  races  to  a  sort 
of  serfdom.  Little  by  little  the  conquered  people 
adopted  the  culture  of  their  conquerors  and  became 
more  and  more  assimilated  to  them,  while  the  aboriginal 
art  and  beliefs  of  the  country  naturally  passed  over  to 
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~ihe  service  of  the  dominant  caste.  The  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  pastoral  and  became  agricultural  ; 
great  engineering  works  were  undertaken,  marshes 
were  drained,  and  jungle  cleared  away,  the  Nile  was 
carefully  trained,  and  the  fields  won  from  the  inunda- 
tion were  intersected  by  canals.  Long  before  Menes 
united  the  kingdoms  of  the  south  and  north  Egypt  must 
already  have  presented  much  the  same  appearance  as  it 
wears  to-day. 


NOVELS. 

"  A  Daughter  of  Jael."    By  Lady  Ridley.    London  : 
Longmans.    1904.  6s. 

Lady   Ridley   is   delightfully   unexpected.     She  is 
immensely  clever  at  just  avoiding  the  obvious  and 
commonplace.    The   plot  of  her  story  presents  any 
number  of  pitfalls  into  which  a  less  experienced  writer  1 
would   have   assuredly  fallen.    Can  murder  ever  be 
justifiable  ?  is  the  question  which  her  story  suggests. 
She  answers  it  with  true  feminine  casuistry.    That  is  | 
to  say  she  does  not  answer  it  decidedly  one  way  or  the  j 
other.    But  she  tells  the  story  of  a  woman  who  after,  j 
from  the  best  of  motives,  committing  a  deliberate  and 
cold-blooded  murder,  lives  on  the  whole  a  contented 
and  happy  life  with  only  occasional  qualms  of  con- 
science to  trouble  her.    With  cunning  ingenuity  Lady 
Ridley  enlists  our  sympathies  for  her  heroine  at  the  j 
outset.    Frances   Carey  and  her  brother  Harry  are  j 
orphans — pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  their  grandfather, 
an  old  bed-ridden  miserly  tyrant.    To  save  her  brother  I 
from  a  wrecked  career  Frances  chloroforms  the  old 
man.    The  result  of  the  murder  seems  in  every  way  1 
to  justify  Frances.    Her  brother  embarks  upon  a  dis- 
tinguished career  and  marries  happily.    Finally  Frances 
herself  meets  a  man  whom  she  loves  and  who  loves 
her.    Her  scruples  are  awakened  and  she  is  twice  on 
the  point  of  confessing  her  crime  to  her  lover,  but  she 
resists  the  temptation  and  in  the  end  marries  and  lives  | 
happily  with  her  husband.    Told  thus  in  bald  outline, 
the  story  may  seem  unconvincing  enough,  but  it  is  in 
her  method  of  treatment  that  Lady  Ridley's  distinction  | 
lies.    She  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  dramatic  and  her 
situations  almost  always  ring  true.     It  is  in  fact  in 
depicting  the  dramatic  elements  rather  than  in  character- 
drawing  that  her  power  lies.    The  style  of  the  book  is 
distinctly  uneven  and  the  author  has  no  very  clear  idea 
of  construction  or  technique.    But  we  can  forgive  much 
to  one  who  brings  so  much  freshness  and  originality  to 
her  work. 

"  Wasted  Fires  :  a  Romance  of  Australia  and  England." 
By  Hume  Nisbet.    London  :  Greening.    1904.  6s. 

With  this  story  Mr.  Nisbet  sends  out  an  "  Explana- 
tory "  pamphlet  showing  how  "Wasted  Fires"  was 
published  in  August  1902  and  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion because  it  bore  no  indication,  as  it  should  have 
done,  of  having  been  issued  a  dozen  years  earlier  under 
the  title  of  "Ashes".  We  find  the  pamphlet  more 
interesting  than  the  book.  The  romance  is  concerned 
with  the  fortunes  of  one  Dick  Davelock,  an  artist  and 
writer  ;  we  are  shown  how  he  was  treated  by  the  folk 
for  whom  he  worked — picture-dealers,  art  editors  and 
others — and  an  unlovely  lot  they  mostly  are.  He  is 
commissioned  to  prepare  an  important  work  on  Aus- 
tralia and  has  some  bitter  experiences  as  a  result 
thereof.  Then  he  gets  into  sore  straits — thanks  chiefly 
to  man's  inhumanity  to  man — and  is  at  the  very  lowest 
ebb  in  sorrow  over-the  death  of  a  daughter,  in  trouble 
over  debt,  when  he  receives  a  lawyer's  intimation  that 
he  has  succeeded  to  a  huge  fortune  and — for  certainly 
in  story-books  it  never  rains  without  pouring — the 
same  post  brings  him  an  order  for  a  magazine  article, 
a  request  that  he  shall  write  and  illustrate  a  book  and 
an  intimation  that  his  picture  at  an  exhibition  had  been 
sold.  "  Oh  !  sublime  mockery  of  success  !  "  It  is 
all  very  lurid  and  not  very  convincing.  On  the  title- 
page  Mr.  Nisbet  informs  us  that  the  story  has  been 
"carefully  written"  —  well,  there  must  be  widely 
differing  views  on  carefulness,  for  his  opening  sen- 
tence is  incorrect,  and  is  by  no  means  singular  in  that 
respect. 


"The  Dark  Ship."  By  Vincent  Brown.  London: 
Duckworth.     1904.  6s. 

Mr.  Brown  seems  to  us  to  have  attempted  in  his 
second  novel  a  task  far  beyond  his  powers.  His  central 
figure  is  a  successful  novelist  who  has  grieved  his  un- 
worldly relations  by  producing  books  which  they  dis- 
approve and  cultivating  habits  which  they  suspect. 
Incidentally,  he  is  a  cad  of  a  most  offensive  type.  He 
finds  himself  linked  by  a  boy-and-girl  engagement  to 
an  ingenue  of  unprecedented  insipidity.  He  is  at  the 
same  time  to  some  extent  in  love  with  a  married  woman — 
the  only  character  in  the  book  that  is  well  drawn — so 
well  in  fact  that  she  does  much  to  redeem  the  amateur- 
ishness of  the  story.  The  man  of  letters  thinks  that 
it  would  be  very  good  for  the  slight  amount  of  soul  he 
has  retained  to  marry  the  ingenue,  who  for  her  part 
will  not  break  a  solemn  engagement.  Unfortunately  a 
robust  youth  interferes  considerably  with  his  senti- 
mental designs  in  the  case  of  maid  and  matron  succes- 
sively. But  for  an  opportune  curate  we  really  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Brown  could  have  done  with  his 
ingenue.  The  book  shows  a  conscientious  attempt  to 
study  several  unusual  types  of  character,  but  the  whole 
design  is  shrouded  in  unreality,  and  the  touches  of 
symbolism  avail  only  to  give  it  a  somewhat  unintelligible 
title. 

"The  Prisoner  of  Mademoiselle:  a  Love  Story."  By 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  London  :  Constable. 
1904.  6s. 

This  story  is  little  more  than  an  episode,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  episode  pleasantly  related.  A  British 
privateer  from  Boston  makes  a  descent  on  the  French 
colony  of  Acadia  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  : 
an  officer  separated  from  his  companions,  wandering  in 
the  woods,  chances  upon  the  romantic  niece  of  the 
French  Governor.  Single-handed  the  lady  outwits  him 
and  forces  him  to  surrender.  Unfortunately  her  uncle 
had  vowed  to  hang  as  pirates  any  English  filibusters 
whom  he  could  find,  and  the  chance  discovery  of  the 
prisoner  in  a  log-hut  wherein  Mademoiselle  had  in- 
terned him  promises  a  tragic  ending  to  the  comedy. 
The  lady's  honour  is  engaged  to  save  her  prisoner,  and 
when  we  add  that  she  is  herself  under  orders  to  marry 
a  man  whom  she  detests,  we  need  reveal  no  more  of 
the  plot.  Mr.  Roberts'  intimate  knowledge  of  wood- 
craft provides  an  attractive  setting  to  the  fantasy  :  the 
book  for  all  its  slightness  has  a  peculiar  charm. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Hakluyt's  Voyages/'     Vols.    IX.   X.   and  XI.  Glasgow: 
MacLehose.    1904.  12s. 

These  volumes  complete  the  edition,  a  work  carried  through 
boldly  and  without  stint.  It  deserves  all  the  success  which  it 
has  had— not  a  little,  we  believe.  There  is  no  denying  that 
Hakluyt  like  almost  every  other  travel  book  of  the  period 
contains  a  good  deal  of  uninviting  matter  :  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  one  should  bring  a  certain  amount  of  imagina- 
tion to  bear  on  the  dry  bones  if  they  are  to  live  :  and  even  these 
three  volumes,  though  they  hold  sea  stories  of  savour  indeed, 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  last  volumes  might  almost 
be  described  as  the  Drake  and  Hawkins  volumes,  as  the 
travels  and  exploits  of  these  grand  Englishmen  transcend 
all  the  others  in  interest.  There  is  nothing  in  Hakluyt,  save 
the  deathless  story  of  Willoughby  and  his  death  in  the  white 
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\orth  that  touches  thetu  ira  human  passion.  We  touched  on 
these  episodes  in  an  article  on  the  opening  volume  of  this 
edition.  The  illustrations  are  very  attractive.  They  include 
portraits  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Drake,  Raleigh  and 
Hawkins.  Among  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  eleventh  volume 
of  Hakluyt  is  a  letter  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Emperor  of  China, 
commending  to  his  favourable  notice  and  protection  some 
adventurous  merchants.  It  is  sadly  long-winded  after  the 
fashion — how  different  from  one  or  two  of  the  Queen's  speeches, 
such  as  that  to  the  army  at  Tilbury — "  I've  the  stomach  of  a 
man,  and  a  good  man  too " 1  Finally  comes  an  account  of 
"the  mighty  kingdom  of  Corea".  It  sounds  topical,  but  a 
little  of  it  goes  a  long  way.  One  of  the  illustrations  in  this 
volume  is  Drake's  drum  which  now  hangs  in  the  hall  at 
Buckland  Abbey.  It  bears  the  arms  of  Drake  and  the  last 
salute  was  probably  beaten  on  it  as  his  body  was  committed  to 
the  deep. 

"The  Canterbury  Pilgrimages."  By  H.  Snowden  Ward. 
London  :  Black.  1904. 

Mr.  Ward  claims  that  the  interest  of  this  book  centres  round 
two  tragedies,  "the  fall  of  Thomas  the  Archbishop  and  the  fall 
of  the  worship  of  Thomas  the  Martyr".  He  is  too  modest :  it 
embraces  others  ;  the  violation  of  our  mother  tongue  and  the 
fall  of  the  worship  of  Stubbs  the  historian.  Everyone  knows 
the  Pilgrims'  Way  is  celebrated  for  its  tales  and  plant-growth, 
and  Ophelia  returning  from  the  cathedral  city  offers  this  flower 
of  speech  :  "  Either  demonstration  requires  forced  special 
pleading  and  probably  no  just  estimate  of  his  character  can  be 
formed  without  full  realisation  of  his  loyalty  to  the  master 
rather  than  to  any  abstract  cause."  "  There's  a  daisy  ",  acquires 
a  sinister  significance  alongside  Mr.  Ward's  recommendation 
to  take  as  guide  one  whose  verse  breathes  of  "daisies  and  open 
air".  Chops  and  tomato  sauce  damned  Mr.  Pickwick:  can 
Chaucer  have  played  pander  ?  Let  Serjeant  Buzfuz  answer. 
Through  the  atmosphere  of  pilgrim  surroundings  Mr.  Ward 
has  seen  the  Courts  of  Exchequer,  Chancery,  and  Common 
Pleas  taking  "  definite  departments  of  legal  work  "  at  the  bidding 
of  the  second  Henry — and  "that's  for  thoughts".  Loitering 
through  the  Kentish  fields,  he  has  read  1  Corinth,  chap,  vi., 
and  the  old  theory  that  the  bishop  sat  in  the  Shiremoot  and 
the  Conqueror  turned  him  out,  comes  toppling  down,  and 
"that's  for  remembrance".  Resting  by  the  wayside,  he  has 
beheld  a  vision  of  King  Henry  confronted  by  a  great  host  of 
"choristers,  parish  clerks,  monks  and  friars  as  well  as  the 
Regular  clergy  ",  and  the  belief  that  Dominicans  arrived  in  12 19, 
Franciscans  five  years  later,  is  now  upset,  so  "there's  rue,  for 
you ".  We  cannot  stop  to  ask  who  the  Regular  clergy  could 
have  been,  for  we  are  dying  to  go  for  that  modern  Boxley 
"Soteltie",  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History.  Mr.  Ward  tries 
to  tempt  us  further  in  his  wanderings  by  a  promise  to  introduce 
Chaucer  "to  help  us  see  how  indifferent  to  incidents  are  nature 
and  human  nature  ".  This  is  unnecessary,  since  for  that  pur- 
pose no  one  could  wish  for  a  better  guide  than  himself  and — 
we  remember  Ophelia. 

City  of  Liverpool  Education  Committee  :  "  Report  on  Secondary 
Education  in  Liverpool."  By  Michael  E.Sadler.  London  : 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  1904. 

The  Education  Act  of  1902  made  secondary  education  a 
branch  of  local  administration.  In  many  cases  the  new  autho- 
rities have  acted  very  wisely  by  commissioning  some  expert  to 
furnish  them  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  existing  supply  of 
schools  and  to  suggest  how  they  maybe  increased  and  rendered 
more  efficient.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  reports  has 
just  been  presented  by  Professor  Sadler  to  the  Liverpool  Educa- 
tion Committee.  It  is  an  extremely  able  and  thorough  piece 
of  work  and  should  prove  valuable  not  merely  to  the  educa- 
tional authorities  in  Liverpool  but  also  to  those  in  other 
large  cities  aux  prises  with  similar  problems.  At  first  sight 
secondary  education  in  Liverpool  appears  to  be  in  rather 
a  bad  way.  Taking  the  proper  norm  for  secondary 
education  to  be  7  per  thousand  of  the  population  for  boys, 
and  5  per  thousand  for  girls,  Liverpool,  even  if  its  private 
schools  are  reckoned  in,  has  only  4-14  boys  per  thousand  and 
37  girls  per  thousand  enjoying  a  secondary  education.  Were 
Liverpool  as  well  provided  with  secondary  scholars  as  Birming- 
ham, it  ought  to  have  8,602  instead  of  5,621.  '  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  kingdom  whose  schools 
owe  so  much  to  the  public-spirited  action  of  private  individuals. 
Practically  all  its  principal  boys'  schools  were  founded  or  re- 
founded  within  a  few  years  of  one  another  in  the  late  Thirties  or 
early  Forties.  Its  recent  munificence  towards  its  University  is 
well  known.  Well  therefore  may  Professor  Sadler,  relying  on 
the  past  record  of  private  and  public  generosity,  be  sanguine 
that  once  the  deficiency  in  secondary  education  is  realised  by 
the  city  fathers  and  the  citizens  in  general,  a  strong  effort  is  sure 
to  be  forthcoming  to  make  up  the  present  leeway.  It  is  doubt- 
less to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  education  that  he 
has  devoted  a  special  chapter  to  the  secondary  education  of 
boys  in  a  great  commercial  city.  It  is  an  eloquent  plea  to  the 
merchant  and  business  man  and,  like  all  Professor  Sadler 
writes,  teeming  with  many-sided  wisdom.    We  note  that  the 


education  he  considers  requisite  foM'gUch  pupils  is  to  be  human- 
istic rather  than  scientific.  As  he  trttly  say?  commercial  rela- 
tions at  bottom  are  human  relations.  Pi'bfessor  Sadler  evidently 
does  not  regard  an  extra  dose  of  book-keeping  and  shorthand 
as  a  panacea  for  fiscal  decadence. 

"  The  Story  of  Exploration  :  No.  1 1 1.    Further  Jndia."  By 
Hugh  Clifford.    London  :   Lawrence  and  Bullen.  1904. 

7-s\  bd. 

Further  India  for  the  purposes  of  this  volume  includes  Burma, 
Siam,  Malaya  and  the  various  states  of  French  Indo-China 
together  with  some  portions  of  Chinese  territory.  These 
countries  seem  to  be  here  grouped  together  not  so  much  from 
any  identity  of  an  ethnological,  historical  or  even  geographical 
nature  as  because  they  come  within  the  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion of  the  author  whose  studies  have  covered  them  all.  There 
is  necessarily  a  w  ant  of  continuity  in  the  narrative  which  takes  up 
in  turn  the  history  of  each  successive  group  of  travellers  in  each 
of  the  countries  concerned,  from  those  half-mythical  geographers 
whose  record  rests  on  tradition  down  to  the  explorers  of  our 
own  day.  Such  a  work  is  naturally  full  of  picturesque  epi- 
sodes— notably  in  the  exploits  of  the  adventurers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  for  whom  Vasco  da  Gama  opened  the  way.  The 
excesses  of  these  "  filibusters  ",  especially  the  Portuguese,  who 
approached  their  work  " in  a  spirit  of  frank  brigandage",  and 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  which  followed  in  their  train 
created  that  hatred  and  mistrust  of  all  Western  foreigners  which 
still  characterise  the  people  of  the  Further  East.  Among  the 
matters  which  seize  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  Mr.  Clifford's 
description  of  the  wonderful  Khmer  Empire  in  Cambodia  of 
Hindu  origin,  which  rose  and  perished  without  a  history,  leaving 
only  stupendous  ruins  to  testify  its  greatness.  In  India  itself 
are  evidences  of  a  like  civilisation  which  reached  a  high  point 
before  it  was  overwhelmed  by  some  back  wave  of  barbarism. 
Mr.  Clifford's  work  displays  research  as  well  as  observation  ;  it 
is  conceived  and  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  towards  the 
various  persons  and  nationalities  concerned,  and  dealing  \vi<h  a 
neglected  section  of  geography  it  fills  a  place  of  permanent  use- 
fulness as  a  book  of  reference. 

"  Lawn  Tennis."    By  J.  Parmly  Paret.    American  Sportsman 
Library.    London  :  Macmillan.    1904.    8s.  bd.  net. 

Lacrosse  is  described  in  this  book  as  well  as  lawn  tennis,  and 
certainly  neither  game  was  worth  a  book  to  itself.  The  com- 
parison of  English  and  American  styles  is  suggestive  ;  and  it  is 
a  little  surprising  to  find  Mr.  Paret  preferring  the  English 
"drive".  The  photographs  are  admirable  ;  and  one  is  glad  to 
see  Pym,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  players,  given  his  due. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Frost  and 
Reid  of  Bristol,  a  print  of  Miss  Kemp  Welch's  picture, 
"  Ploughing  on  the  South  Coast",  which  was  in  the  Academy 
last  year.  The  cart-horses  lose  less  than  the  rest  of  the 
picture  from  reproduction.  The  engraving  is  by  Herbert 
Sedcole. 


Fop  this  Week's  Books  see  page  806. 


No  Breakfast  Table  complete  without 


EPPS'S 


An  Admirable  Food 
of  the  Finest  Quality 
and  Flavour. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


Buy  a  packet 
at  once  and  you 
will  continue. 


COCOA 


The  most  Nutritious  and  Economical. 

CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making:,  use  less  quantity,  it  bei"»g  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 
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To  H.M.  the  King. 

The  popular 

SCOTCH 

ftAMHUE 

WH/SKK 


To  HRH.the.PRINCEof  WALES. 


CAUTION  ! 

GENUINE  GHLORODYNE. 


Ever}-  bottle  of  this  well-known  remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA,  DIARRHGEA, 
DYSENTERY,  &C. 

bears  on  the  Stamp  the  name  of  the  inventor, 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE. 


H>rfU  tin, 


N.E. — Numerous  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians 
accompany  each  bottle. 


BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

2i  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Deposit  Accounts  Repayable  on  demand, 

2  per  cent.  INTEREST 

allowed  on  Current  Accounts  on  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn 
below  ^100. 

Advances  made  to  Customers,  and  all  General  Banking  Business  transacted. 
Apply  C.  F.  Ravenscroft,  Secretary, 

Southampton  Buildings,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT- 

use  VINOLIA  Soap 

for  your  complexion. 


Premier,  4d. 


Toilet  (Otto),  tod. 


MANSIONS  DE  LUXE,  magnificently  situated  in 
ideally  healthy  position,  with  lovely  outlook  on  the  celebrated  Hove 
lawnsand  English  Channel.  These  mansions  are  the  most  palatial  ever  built,  each 
containing  about  twenty  rooms.  Oak-panelled  dining  hall,  Indo  Persian  drawing 
room,  panelled  library,  with  bookcases,  electric  lifts,  American  heating,  hydropathic 
.bath  room  with  sitz,  Turkish  baths,  &c,  designed  to  promote  physical  health  and 
provide  the  "  last  word  "  in  comfort.  Pronounced  by  eminent  medical  authorities 
to  be  twenty  years  in  advance  of  the  time.  Low  price,  viz.,  ,£6,000  Freehold.  Illus- 
trated particulars  free.  View  at  any  time. — The  Foreman,  The  Lawns,  King's 
Road,  Hove. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN    INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND' 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON- 

BOOKS-HATCHARDS. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  187  Piccadii.lv,  W. 
Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and 
Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents. 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

f^HRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— BOOKS  at  3d.  to  gd. 

\_s  IN  THE  SHILLING  DISCOUNT.  Just  issued,  and  sent  post  free  on 
application,  a  Catalogue  of  Books,  many  illustrated  and  in  handsome  bindings,  from 
the  published  price  of  which  the  above  liberal  discount  is  allowed. — GILBERT  & 
FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

WANTED,  a  COPY  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
for  MAY  4,  1895.       Saturday  Review,  3^  Southampton  Street, 
I    Strand,  W.C. 

APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  8.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 

Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Alfred  Butt,  Manager. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  DOWNS  SCHOOL,  SEAFORD,  SUSSEX.— 
Head  Mistress,  Miss  LUCY  ROBINSON,  M.A.  (late  Second  Mistress, 
St.  Felix  School,  Southwold).  Special  care  given  to  individual  development.  Air 
very  bracing  from  Downs  and  Sea.  References :  The  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  ;  the  Principals  of  Bedford  and  Holloway  Colleges,  and  others. 

ST.  MARTIN'S,  BEXHILL. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Prepares  a  few  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.     The  place  and  the 
system  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  delicate  boys. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

ORIENT-PACIFIC  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

f  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

m  J F-  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,)  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  0. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


Pp     r\    FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.    OC    U.        MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,   BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,     CEYLON,     STRAITS,    CHINA,    JAPAN,   AUSTRALI  /, 
TASMANIA,  and  New  Zealand. 


Pp  r\  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS,  PLEASURE  CRUISES  and 
.    OC    U.  ROUND  THE    WORLD  TOURS.      For  Particulars 


apply  at  the  London  Offices, 
Avenue,  W.C. 


Leadenhal!  Street,  E.C,  0:  Northumberland 
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A  NEW   BOOK  OF  ESSAYS 


OTIA 
OTIA 
OTIA 


BY 


ARMINE  THOMAS  KENT 


JANUARY,  1905. 


HAY  FEVER.  Ey  Walter  Herries 
Pollock  and  Guy  C.  Pollock. 
Chapters  I. -III. 

AUBREY  DE  VERE.  By  Mrs.  C. 
Towle. 

THE  GIRL  WITH  THE  SOFT 
GREY  EYES.    By  Capt.  Vaughax. 

THE  HILLS  OF  DREAM.  By  D. 
j.  Robertson. 


ROSE  OF  THE  WORLD.   Book  II. 

Chaps.  XI 1 1. -XV.    By  Agnes  and 

Egerton  Castle. 
THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  "DON 

QUIXOTE."    By  Austin  Dobson. 

A  WELSH  RECTOR  OF  THE  LAST 
CENTURY.  By  His  Honour  Judge 
Parry. 

■A  RHODES  SCHOLAR  FROM  GER- 
MANY ON  OXFORD.  By  Hans 
E.  von  Lindeinf.r-Wildau. 


Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 


***  In  "  Otia"  are  included  the  contributions  in  prose  and  verse 
■which  Mr.  Kent  made  to  "  The  Saturday  Review"  and  other  literary 
journals.  The  reader  of  these  Essays  and  Poems  will  realise  for 
himself  that-  they  are  not  the  casual  comments  of  a  desultory  reader, 
~but  the  considered  opinions  of  a  thoughtful  scholar.  Amongst  the 
most  interesting  of  the  contents  is  an  illuminative  article  on  the 
poetry  of  Leigh  Hunt,  which  may  possibly  arouse  a  new  interest  in 
the  half-forgotten  work  of  this  friend  of  Lamb,  Byron,  and  Shelley. 

JOHN  LANE,  London  and  New  York. 


Two  New  Serial  Stories  art'  commenced  in 
the  January  number: — 
SAY  FEVER.    By  Walter  Merries  Pollock  and 

Guy  C.  Pollock:  and 
WILD  WHEAT.    By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis 
Blundell). 

LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

PRLCE  SIXPENCE. 

MY    NIGHTMARE    TROUT.  By 


J.  L. 

THE  FLORA  OF  HANTS.    Ey  the 

Rev.  Canon  Vaughax. 
WILD  WHEAT.    By  M.  E.  Francis 

(Mrs.   Francis  Blundell).  Chapters 

I.  and  II. 

AT  THE  SIGN*  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Laxg. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


PU.XCH.— "  The  '  Cornhill  '  is  always  among  the  brightest  of  the  magazines, 
dealing  with  an  unfailing  variety  of  interesting  matter." 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

For  JANUARY.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Annual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  address  in  the  Postal  Union,  14s., 
payabie  in  advance. 

Mrs.  MARGARET  L.  WOODS,  Author  of  "  A  Village  Tragedy;' 
"  Sons  of  the  Sword,''  &*c.,  begins  in  the  January  number  a  new 
Serial  Story  entitled  THE    KING'S  REVOKE. 
The  JANUARY  NUMBER  contains  in  addition  the  following  contributions  : 

3LACKSTICK   PAPERS.    No.   10,     WHEN  MY  SHIP  COMES  IN. 

"Jacob  Omnium."    By  Mrs.  Rich-         Fkaxic  Sidgwick. 

r0uN5cr,TClHiE--D-YitIi       FnPub"     THE  AMBASSADOR'S  STORY. 

hshed  Sketch  by  Richard  Doyle.  La(iy  Maud  Rolleston. 


By 
By 

By  W.  A. 


WEIGHING  A  WORLD. 

Shenstone,  F.R.S. 
THE  HAUNTED  BOAT  :  a  Story  of 
the    Norfolk    Broads.     By  G.  F. 
Eradey. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  PROCTORS. 

By  Bernard  Capes. 
THE  LAND   OF  ROMANCE.  By 

Frank  T.  Bullex. 
G.  D..  FRIEND  OF  LAMB.   By  E. 

V.  Lucas. 


To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents,  or  direct  from  the  J'ttblislicrs. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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Art 

Frans  Hals  (Gerald  S.  Davies).    Bell.    5*.  net. 

John  H.  Rhodes,  a  Yorkshire  Painter  1809- 1842  (William  H.  Thorp). 
Hem  rose. 

English  Metal  Work  (William  Twopeny).    Constable.    15*.  net. 
Fiction 

Wasted   Fires   (Hume  Nisbet.     Author's  Edition) ;  The  Pilgrims 

(E.  Belasyse).    Greening.    6s,  each. 
Chandra  Shekhar  (the  late  Rai  Bahadoor  Bankim  Chandra  Chatterjee. 

Translated  by  Manmatha  Xath  Ray  Chowdhury).    Luzac.  6s. 

net. 

The  Prospector  (Ralph  Connor).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Players  and  Vagabonds  (Viola  Roseboro').    Macmillan.  6s. 
Ronald  Lindsay  (May  Wynne).    John  Long.  6.?. 
Terence  Travers  (Rev.  A.  C.  Highton),  6s.  :  Evered  Fitzroy  (Edwin  F. 

Hill),  6s.  ;  Dr.  Donaldson  and  other  Stories  (B.  II.  M.  Walker), 

3*.  6d.  Drane. 
Poverty  (Robert  Hunter).    Macmillan.    6j.  6d.  net. 
The  Blue  Waistcoat  (L.  A.  Ryan).    Diane.    3-r.  6d. 
Through  Many  Voices  (Danby  Earl).    Bemrose.    31.  6d. 

History 

Napoleon  and  England,  1S03-1S13  (P.  Coquelle.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Gordon  D.  Knox).    Bell.    $s.  net. 

L'Epopee  Byzantine  a  la  Fin  du  Dixieme  Siecle  (Troisieme  Partie. 
Par  Gustave  Schlumberger).    Paris  :  Hachette.  40/r. 

Memorials  of  Old  Devonshire  (Edited  by  F.  J.  Snell).  Bemrose. 
15^.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

The  Oxford  Shelley  (Edited  by  Thomas  Hutchinson).  Oxford:  at 
the  Clarendon  Press.    Js.  6d.  net. 

1 'ravers  and  Meditations  (Samuel  Johnson).    Stock.    5^.  net. 

Poems  of  Christina  Rossetti  (Chosen  and  Edited  by  Wm.  M.  Rossetti). 
Macmillan.    2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Shade  of  the  Balkans  :  .  .  .  A  Collection  of  Bulgarian  Folk- 
Songs  .  .  .  Rendered  into  English.    David  Nutt.    Js.  6d.  net. 

At  Shakespeare's  Shrine  :  a  Poetical  Anthology  (Edited  by  C.  F. 
Forshaw).    Stock.    Js.  6d. 

The  Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo  (Translated  into  English  by  J.  A. 
Symonds).    Smith,  Elder.     3.?.  6d.  net. 

Roger  Ascham's  English  Works  (Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright).  Cam- 
bridge :  at  the  University  Press.    4.?.  6d.  net. 

The  United  Netherlands  (4  vols.);  The  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld 
(2  vols.)  ;  The  Dutch  Republic  (3  vols.).  Library  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  John  Lothrop  Motley.    Murray.    lo.r.  6d.  net  each  vol. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages  (Vols.  IX. -XI.  Richard  Hakluyt).  Glasgow: 
MacLehose. 

Madcap  Violet  ;  Three  Feathers  ;  White  Heather  ;  With  the  Eyes  of 
Youth  (William  Black).    Sampson  Low.    2s.  6d.  and  2s.  each. 

Rose  in  Bloom  ;  Little  Women  and  Little  Women  Wedded  ;  Jack 
and  Jill ;  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl  ;  Eight  Cousins  (Louisa  Mi 
Alcott).    Sampson  Low.    2s.  each. 

Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  (Illustrated  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan).  Mac- 
millan.   2s.  net. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (Edited  by  George  Sampson).  Pinch. 
2s.  net. 

King  William  the  Wanderer,  an  Old  British  Saga,  from  Old  French 

Versions  (W.  G.  Collingwood).  Brown,  Langham.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Thoughts  from  Dante  Alighieri  (Selected  and  Arranged  by 

J.  B.).    Stock.    3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Moscow  Expedition  (Thiers.    Edited  by  Hereford  B.  George). 

Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  $s. 
Westward  Ho !   (Kingsley) ;   The  Deerslayer  and  The  Pathfinder 

(Fenimore  Cooper).    Macmillan.    2s.  net  each. 
Browning's  Men  and  Women  (Basil  Worsfold.    2  vols.).    De  la  More 

Press.    2s.  6d.  net  each. 
Popular  Ballads  of  the  Olden  Time  (Selected  and  Edited  by  Frank 

Sidgwick).    Bullen.    3?.  6d.  net. 
London  Lyrics  (Frederick  Locker  Lampson).  Macmillan.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy 
Papers  on   Health   (Professor   Kirk.    New   Edition.    Revised  by 

Edward  Bruce  Kirk).    Simpkin,  Marshall.    3*.  net. 
Taper   Lights   (Ellen   Burns  Sherman).    Springfield,  Mass.  :  The 

Gordon  Flagg  Co.  #1.25. 
The  Study  of  Chemical  Composition  (Ida  Freund).    Cambridge  :  at 

the  University  Press.     iof.  net. 

School  Books 

A  School  Geometry  (Parts  I.-IV.    H.  S.  Plall  and  F.  H.  Stevens). 

Macmillan.    4s.  6d. 
Lucian  :  Charon  and  Piscator  (Edited  by  T.  R.  Mills).   Clive.  3c  6d. 

Theology 

The  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries  (Adolf 
Harnack.  Translated  and  Edited  by  James  Moffat.  Vol.  I.), 
xos.  6d.  ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  Religion  and 
Modern  Culture  (late  Auguste  Sabatier.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Victor  Leuliette),  4s.  6d.    Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  (Alexander  Maclaren).  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
7-f.  6d. 

A  Book  of  Lay  Sermons  (Edited  by  W.  E.  Skinner).  Horace 
Marshall.    3s.  6d. 

Travel 

Highways  and  Byways  of  the  South  (Clifton  Johnson).  Macmillan. 
Ss.  6d.  net. 

The  Enchanted  Woods  ;  and  other  Essays  on  the  Genius  of  Places 
(Vernon  Lep).    Lane.    3*.  6d.  net. 

( Continued  on  page  808. ) 
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THE  MOST  SUITABLE  BOOKS     MR.  JOHN  LONG'S  NEW  LIST. 


FOR 


NEW  YEAR  GIFTS 

ARE 

THE  WORKS  OF 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Ask  your  Bookseller  to  show  you  the  Editions 
published  by 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd., 

whose  Editions,  ranging  in  price  from 

1/-  to  10/6  net  per  Volume, 

ARE  COMPLETE, 
and  contain  Reproductions  from  all 
THE    ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY 

PHIZ,     CRUIKSHANK,     LEECH,  GREEN, 
CATTERMOLE,  DOYLE,  MARCUS  STONE, 
F.  WALKER,  LUKE  FILDES,  &c,  &c. 

Including  the  following  Popular  and  Standard 
Editions  : — 

The  Gadshill  Edition.   Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  In  Thirty-four 
Volumes.    Square  crown  Svo.    Price  6s.  per  Volume. 

Edition  de  Luxe  of  Above.  At 

ios.  6d.  per  Volume. 

The  Authentic  Edition.  In  Twenty- 

one  Volumes.    Square  crown  Svo.    Price  5s.  each. 

The   Crown    Edition.     In  Seventeen 

Volumes.  Large  crown  8vo.  maroon  cloth.  Containing  all  the 
Original  Illustrations.    Price  5s.  per  Volume. 

The    Biographical    Edition.  In 

Nineteen  Volumes.  With  Biographical  Introductions  by  Arthur 
Waugh.    Large  crown  Svo.    Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Oxford  India  Paper  Edition. 

In  Seventeen  Volumes.  Foolscap  Svo.  Price  2s.  6d.  net  per 
Volume,  cloth,  and  3s.  6d.  net  per  Volume  in  leather. 

The  Fireside  Edition.    In  Twenty- 

two  Volumes.  Crown  Svo.  With  all  Original  Illustrations. 
Price  is.  6d.  net  and  2s.  net  per  Volume. 

The     Half-Crown     Edition.  In 

Twenty-one  Volumes.  Crown  Svo.  blue  cloth.  Original  Illus- 
trations.   Price  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

The  Shilling  Edition.    In  Twenty- 

one  Volumes,  each  with  Frontispiece.  Price  is.  per  Volume. 
Complete  Sets  in  Special  Binding.  Twenty-one  Volumes.  Gilt 
top,  in  Sets  only,  £1  is.  net. 


iVVVWAVWWWVW 

»  THE  NOVEL  EVERYONE  IS  READING. 

CIRCULATION   40,000   IN    EIGHT  WEEKS! 
ANOTHER    EDITION  PRINTING. 

The  STORM  OF  LONDON 

Price  6s. 

KINDLY  READ  THESE  REVIEWS  : 

11  A  book  which  is  as  amusin_ 
to  adopt  the  primitive  attire  of  a 

huge  Eden  peopled  with  Adams  and  Eves  in  all  the  pristine  simplicity  of  the  alto- 
gether nude." — Aberdeen*  Jol  rnal.  ''A  perfect  saturnalia  of  nudity."— GLASr 
gow  Herald.  "  Clever  work." — Times.  "  Daringly  original." -Outlook.  "An- 
extraordinary  book,  daring  and  remarkable  " — Daily  Express.  11 A  daring  theme, 
treated  with  admirable  discretion."— Birmingham  Gazette.  " Everybody  is  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  and  the  developments  are  interesting." —Bristol  Times.  "Truly 
original  and  amusing." — Bookseller.  "  It  is  a  book  that  no  one  should  miss." — 
Varsitv.  "  '  THE  STORM  OF  LONDON"  is  treated  with  a  skill  no  less  re- 
markable than  the  imagination  which  was  capable  of  inspiring  it."— Sheffield 
Telegraph. 

NOTICE.— A  Limited  Illustrated  Edition  of  this  immensely  popular 
Novel  is  in  contemplation,  with  sixteen  Photogravure  Plates  frorr. 
Drawings  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy.  For  par- 
ticulars kindly  write  the  Publisher. 


ing  as  it  is  audacious  in  its  pictures  of  Society  compelled- 
ofan  Edenic  age."— Truth.   "  London  is  turned  into  a 


JOHN  LONG'S  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 
THE  WATERS  OF  OBLIYION.    By  Adeline 

Sergeant. 

"  The  late  Miss  Adeline  Sergeant's  new  book  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  story, 
and  the  attention  is  kept  keenly  alert  until  almost  the  last  page  is  reached." — Daily 
Telegraph, 

THE    BOOK   OF   ANGELUS  DRAYTON. 

By  Mrs.  Fred.  Reynolds,  Author  of  "  In  the  Years  that  Came  After,"  &c. 
The  Times  (first  review)  says  :— "  A  good  subject,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  handles  it 
with  skill." 


By  Lucas  Cleeve,  Author  of 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited, 
II  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


LADY  SYLYIA. 

"  The  Indiscretion  of  Gladys, 
"  The  materials  are  artistically  worked  up  to  a  stron?  dramatic  situation,  and  the 
interest  aroused  at  the  commencement  is  well  sustained  to  the  end."  —  Punc/t, 

BLIND    POLICY.    By  George  Manville  Fenn, 

Author  of  11  Double  Cunning,"  &c. 
"  Set  forth  so  ably  and  with  such  dramatic  passion  that  we  hesitate  to  attempt  a 
milk-and-water  rendering  of  so  marvellous  a  story." — Leeds  Mercury, 

LINKS    OF    LOYE.    By  Dacre  Hindle. 

Two  adventurous  young  men  on  plea>ure  bent  succeed  in  conveying  two  charming 
girls  with  their  unsuspecting  chaperon  to  the  hotel  where  the  heroes  of  this  fas- 
cinating romance  of  the  Riviera  are  to  stay.  Realism  is  happily  blended  with  2. 
delightful  romance  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  season. 

THE    CAYERN    OF  LAMENTS.    By  Cathe 

rine  E.  Mallandaine.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  A.  Talbot  Smith. 
The  writing  is  powerful  throughout,  and  the  publisher  believes  that  every  reader 
will  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  perusing  a  novel  possessing  unusual  qualities. 

BENBONUNA.    By  Robert  Bruce. 

"  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  has  been  termed  the  '  Rolf  Boldrewood  of  South  Australia, 
and  it  is  in  no  excess  of  compliment  that  we  express  the  opinion  that  few,  if  any,  of 
Mr.  Browne's  writings  excel  in  literary  quality  the  best  of  Mr.  Bruce  s.    Few  men 
in  any  part  of  the  Colonies  know  more  of  bush  life  than  the  author  of  '  Benbonuna. '  " 
— South  Australian  Register. 

MERELY    A    NEGRESS.    By  Stuart  Yovsg. 

The  Times  says  : — tl  Readable  and  effective." 

"  In  this  exceedingly  fresh  and  interesting  volume  Mr.  Young  has  broken  fresh 
ground  and  produced  an  interesting  novel." — Dundee  Courier. 

RONALD    LINDSAY.    By  May  Wynne,  Author 

of  "  For  Faith  and  Navarre." 
This  is  an  historical  romance  of  the  period  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  the 
background  is  filled  with  the  fascinating  though  sinister  figure  of  Graham  of 
Claverhouse. 

GUY  BOOTHBY'S  POWERFUL  NEW  ROMANCE  OF 
RUSSIAN  LIFE. 
J  IN  SPITE  OF  THE  CZAR.    By  Guv  Boothbv, 

Author  of  "Dr.  Nikola,"  &c.  With  K  full-page  half-tone  Illustrations  on  art 
paper  by  Leonard  Linsdell.   Price  5s. 

[Ready  Jan.  1,  1905. 

NEW  NOVELS  to  be  Published  in  JANUARY. 

SIN  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

THE  MASK   William  Le  Queux. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY     .      .  Richard  Marsh. 

LOVE  AND  TWENTY   John  Strange  Winter. 

THE  FACE  IN  THE  FLASHLIGHT  .      .      .  Florence  Warden. 

OLIVE  KINSELLA   Curtis  Yorke. 

THE  NIGHT  OF  RECKONING   ....  Frank  Barrett. 

THE  FATE  OF  FELIX   Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan. 

FROM  THE  CLUTCH  OF  THE  SEA  .      .      .  J.  E.  Muddock. 

LORD  OF  HIMSELF   Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing. 

STRAINED  ALLEGIANCE   R.  H.  Forster. 

LITTLE  WIFE  HESTER   L.  T.  Meade. 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  ANTHONY  .      .      .  Allee  M.  Diehl. 

THE  INFORMER   Fred  Whishaw. 

COUNT  REMINY   Jean  Middlemass. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  SEXES     .      .      .      .  F.  E.  Young. 

THE  PROVINCIALS   Lady  Helen  Forbes. 

IN  SPITE  OF  THE  CZAR  (J  lilt  stratio  is,  5s.)  .  Guy  Boothby. 
(Sec  Announcement  alcne.) 

London  :  JOHN  LONG,  13  &  14  N'orris  Street,  Haymarket. 
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You  may  be  tired  of  the  sight  of 
Christmas  Numbers ;  but  you  will 
find  agreeable  novelty  in  the  enlarged 

Christmas  Number  of . 
Land  &  Water  Illustrated 


NOW  ON  SALE. 


TT  is  not  aggressively  "  Christmassy,"  but  the  con- 
tents  are  all  of  the  very  best.  Among  so  much 
that  is  tawdry  and  second-rate,  the  COLOURED 
PLATE  which  is  presented  with  the  issue  stands 
out  as  a  veritable  work  of  art.  It  is  a  triumph  of 
engraving,  and  is  suitable  for  framing  for  any  room. 
If  you  were  to  buy  it  separately,  you  would  have  to 
pay  more  than  the  shilling  which  is  our  charge  for  the 
■whole  number  with  the  Plate.    The  subject  is 

"SHOEING" 

(After  Landseer's  Famous  Picture  in  the  National  Gallery). 

Among  other  special  contents  of  this  Number, 
In  addition  to  ail  the  usual  features,  are  some 
admirable  pictures  by  Cecil  Aldix,  G.  D.  Armour, 
E.  Huskinsson,  Cuthbert  Bradley,  &c,  and  the 
following  contributions  : — 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK: 

A  Tale  of  Turkeys. 

By  G.  B.  BURGIN. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  favourite  author's  unique  work, 
and,  in  his  own  opinion,  the  best  story  he  has  ever  written. 

THE  OUTCAST. 

By  BART  KENNEDY. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  one  of  the  most  virile  and  remarkable  of 
modern-day  writers.  He  has  "tramped"  over  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  has  come  near  starvation  in  many  great 
cities.  He  has  been  a  sailor,  a  tramp,  a  navvy,  and  a  street 
singer.    He  is  now  a  great  author. 

CHRISTMAS    PRESENTS  AND 

WHERE  TO  GET  THEM. 

A  guide  to  our  readers  on  this  important  subject.  Men  always 
leave  this  business  until  the  last  week,  so,  as  this  will  appear  on 
December  17,  it  will  be  just  the  right  time. 

A   RIDE   IN   THE   HIGH  ATLAS. 

By  F.  G.  AFLALO. 

CHRISTMAS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Review  of  all  the  latest  Christmas  Books. 

ELEPHANT  SHOOTING  IN  CEYLON. 
WINTER  SHOOTING. 
WINTER  CRUISES 

(Where  to  go  to  find  Sunshine). 


ACROSTIC  COMPETITION. 
NEW    BRIDGE  COMPETITION. 


The  Price  of  this  Enlarged  Number,  including 
COLOURED  SUPPLEMENT,  is  ONE  SHILLING. 


From  all  Newsagents  or  Bookstalls  ;  or 
direct,  Is.  O'.d.,  from 

THE  PUBLISHERS,  "Land  and  Water  Illustrated,"  ! 
\z  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

<So8 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS  —  Con  tin  tied. 

Handy  Volume  Atlas  of  the  World  (E.  G,   Ravenstein).  Philip. 
y.  6d. 

The  Handy  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire  (J.  G.  Bartholomew).  Newnes. 
is. 

Murray's  Small  Classical  Atlas  (Edited  by  G.  B.  Grundy).  Murray. 

6s. 

Japan  :  the  Place  and  the  People  (G.  Waldo  Browne).  Sampson 
Low. 

Verse 

Poems  (Giacomo  Leopardi.    Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin). 

Blackwood.    5.?.  net. 
William  Shakespeare,  Pedagogue  and  Poacher  (Richard  Garnett). 

Lane.    35-.  6d.  net. 
Love's  Tribute  (James  Whitehead).  Foulis. 

Cartoons  in  Rhyme  and  Line  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  Bart,  and  F. 

Carruthers  Gould).    Unwin.    4j>\  6d.  net. 
Arachnia  (James  Robertson).    Macmillan.    5.?.  net. 
Wings  of  the  Morning  (Cicely  Fox-Smith).    Elkin  Mathews.    3*.  6cl. 

net. 

The  Toems  of  William  Watson  (2  vols.).    Lane.    9$.  net. 
The  Voting  Gardeners'  Kalendar  (Dollie  Radford).    De  La  More 
Press.    2s.  6J.  net. 

Miscellaneous 
Between  the  Acts  (Henry  W.  Nevinson).    Murray.  6s. 
Classical  Echoes  in  Tennyson  (Wilfred  P.  Mustard).  Macmillan. 
81.25. 

Corneille  and  Racine  in  England  (Dorothea  F.  Canfield).  Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage  and  Companionage,  1905 

(Royal  Edition).    Dean.    31s.  6d.  net. 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Arblay,  177S-1840  (Edited  by  her 

Niece.    Vol.  II.).     Macmillan.     10s.  6.i.  net. 
Dictionary  of  Battles  (T.  B.  Harbottle).    Sonnenschein.    7.?.  6d. 
Distribution  of  Wealth,  The  (Thomas  Nixon  Carver).  Macmillan. 

6s.  6d.  net. 
Dod's  Peerage  1905.    Whittaker.    ior.  6d. 

Estate  Agent,  How  to  Become  a  Successful  (R.  Ernest).  Ernest 
and  Co. 

Her  Own  Enemy  :  a  Play  in  Four  Acts  (Harriet  L.  Childe-Pemberton). 

Long.    zs.  6d.  net. 
Lives  of  the  Engineers  (Samuel  Smiles).    Murray.    $s.  6d. 
Otia :  Poems,  Essays  and  Reviews  (Armine  T.  Kent.    Edited  by 

Harold  Hodge.    Memoir  by  Arthur  A.  Baumann).    Lane.  5.?. 

net. 

Scottish  Universities,  Literary  Landmarks  of  the  (Laurence  HuttOn). 

Putnams.    $s.  net. 
Shakespearean  Tragedy  (A.  C.  Bradley).    Macmillan.    icv.  net. 
Shame  of  the  Cities,  The  (Lincoln  Steffens).    Heinemann.    5*.  net. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS, 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

"  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank 
Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition,  so  well 
got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs.'  " 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


'  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

"A  brilliant  book." — Times. 
"  Particularly  good."  —  Academy, 


LONDON 


Aiur*  By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
**niJ       E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


4th  Edition,  Revised, 
5/- 

x  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

ENVIRONS*  60  I llustrations. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


60  Illus..  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards, 
Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth, 
Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawllsh.  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles, 
St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Mine- 
head,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod  Wells,  Brecon,  Boss,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth, 
Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccleth,  Pwllheli,  Llan- 
dudno, Hhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfeehan, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/  each, 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.     London  :  SIMPKIN'S. 
Paris  &  New  York:  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Raihvay  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.— Beautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  &c,  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece. 
Turkey,  Palestine,  Egypt,  also  English  Lakes  and  North  Wales,  is.  and  2s, 
List  post  free.— Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 
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DEAN  &  SON'S  LIST. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

MR.   BARING-GOULD'S   NEW  WORK, 

Size,  large  post  Svo.,  handsomely  bound  in  gold  and  silver,  blocked,  art  linen,  6s. 
In  view  of  the  intense  ignorance  of  the  average  Englishman  as  to  the  plots  of  the  Operas,  this  work  possesses 

an  enhanced  interest. 

SIEGFRIED. 

A  ROMANCE  founded  on  WAGNER'S  OPERAS,  "  RHEINGOLD,"  "SIEGFRIED,"  and 

"  GOTTERDAMMERUNG." 
BY   REY.   S.  BARING=GOULD. 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson.    A  Companion  Volume  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson's  "The  Valkyries." 
THE   MOST  ARTISTIC  TOY-BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Size,  10  in.  by  95  in.,  artistic  boarded  cover,  cloth  back,  2S.  6:1. 

BAA,  BAA,  BLACK  SHEEP. 

Designed  by  WILL  KIDD. 

This  artistic  book  of  NURSERY  R 1 1 VMES  is  the  cleverest  work  that  this  well-known  artist  has  produced.  Cover  design,  end-papers, 
and  colourings  are  entirely  novel,  and  the  Publishers  feel  confident  that  this  work  will  be  in  very  great  demand.  The  volume  contains  twelve 
pages  of  designs  in  a  new  style  of  colouring,  and  twelve  pages  of  the  old  Nursery  Rhymes  in  a  very  bold  type,  with  ornamental  borders  in  black 
and  white. 


DEAN'S  Is.  PLAYS  FOR  YOUNG  ACTORS. 

Size,  imperial  i6mo.  (or  7  by  5|  inches),  bound  in  fancy  stiff  boards,  gilt  edges,  is.  each,  post-free  is.  id. 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR   PENNY  READINGS  AND  SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  letters  and  figures  after  each  Flay  denote  the  number  of  characters  in  it.    M  males,  F  females. 
1.  Beauty  and  the  Beast.    By  Miss  Corner.      14.  The  Astrologer's  Spell.    A  Persian  Sensa- 

Illustrated.    18th  Edition.    (M  2,  F  4.)  tional  Drama.    By  Averall.    (M  4,  F  4.) 

-j.  Whittington   and   his  Cat.    By  Miss     15  and  16.  Little  Dewdrop  and  Jack  Frost. 

Corner,    u  Illustrations,    nth  Edition.   (M  a,  It  4.)  (M  2,  F  2.)   Fairy  Rosebud.   (M  3,  F  7.)   By  A.  Wiiinvates. 

3  Cinderella  and  the   Glass   Slipper.      7  Sir  Rupert  and  Cicily ;  or,  the  Young- 

By  Miss  Corner.    9  Illustrations.    12th  Edition.    (M  2,  F  5.)  Cavalier.     By  Amy  Whinyates.     With  2  Illustrations  by  R.  Andr6. 

4.  Puss    in    Boots  ;    or,    the    Miller's    18.  Bluebeard.   By  Amy  Whinyates.  Illustrated 

FAVOURITE  SON.    By  Miss  Corner.    6  Illustrations  by  Noyes  Lewis  '  by  John  Procor.    (M  4,  F  3.) 

and  G.  Prior.    9th  Edition.    (M  8,  F  5.) 

r  .  ...  19.  The  Princess  and  the  Pirate.   By  Amy 

6.  Children  in  the  Wood.    By  Miss  Corner.  1  whinyates.  (m7,  f5.) 

Illustrated.    15th  Edition.    (M  5.  Fs.)  _.  _  _  .  .  ,  T1,  ,  ,    „  . 

.  .     A.  '  2°-  The  Queen  of  Hearts.  By  B  Ar.  A  Fairy 

9.  The     Prince     and     the     Witch.      A  puym3\cts.  we,  f.,,  and  Supers.) 

Rhyming  Fairy  Tale  for  Home  Performance.    By  Myra  Craeg.    Illus-  . . .  ,  T1     „  .  ,    .,        .  t-j.^- 

trated.  2nd  Edition.  (M  3,  f  3.)  2i.  King"  Lear.  By  F.  Spencer,   Abridged  Edition, 

adapted  for  Children.    fM  11,  F  ^,  Kniahts,  Soldiers,  and  Attendants.) 

-o.  Little  Blue  Bell  and  the  Will  o'  the   n,  _  '     „.    n  VT  „. 

Wisp    A  Play  in  3  Acts  for  Little  Children.   By  AlMEE.   Illustrated  by  j   ^2.  Tne  pium  uaKe.    By.vnssc.  m.  whelpton. 

N.  Westrup.    4th  Edition.   (M  10,  F  4.)  '  (M  10,  F  10.) 

11.  Prince  BulbO.    Dramatised  from  Thackeray's     *3-  The  Royal  Red  Rose.    In  3  Acts.    By  Amy 

"  Rose  and  the  Ring."    By  Amy  Whinyates.    Illustrated.    3rd  Edition.  Whinyates.   (M  10,  F  6.) 

'  6,F7°  24.  The  Sleeping  Beauty.   By  E.  B.  Bayly. 

12.  Gabrielle  ;  or,  the  Red  Cap  of  Liberty.  (m.  ?,  f  to.) 

By  Amy  Whinyates.    With  4  Illustrations  and  chromo  cover.    (M  7,  ...    »-»  _  I   r>      \         nr  mi        r-  \ 

f3.)  25.  All  Baba.    By  Amy  Whinyates.    (M  5,  F  3.) 


TOY  BOOKS   AND   RECITERS   IN   GREAT  VARIETY. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.    By  ROBERT  OVERTON. 

THE   OYERTON  ENTERTAINER. 

"  The  Overton  Entertainer"'  is  the  most  complete  and  most  representative  collection  of  Robert  Overton's  elocutionary  writings  that  has 
■ever been  attempted,  and  contains  selections  and  new  contributions  that  are  procurable  nowhere  else. 
The  DAILY  EXPRESS  says  :  "  Heartily  welcomed.    All  brightly  w  ritten." 

THE  WITTIEST  BOOK    OF  THE  YEAR. 

THE   FOOLISH  DICTIONARY. 

By   GIDEON  WURDZ. 

-An  interesting  work  of  reference  to  uncertain  English  words,  their  origin,  meaning,  legitimate  and  illegitimate  use,  confused  by  a  few  pictures 

by  WALLACE  GOLDSMITH.    Specimen  Pages  Post  Free. 


ASK   FOR   DEANS    RAG   AND    OTHER   TOY  BOOKS. 

London  :  DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  i6oa  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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THE  GLAMOUR 

OF  THE  EARTH. 

By  G.  A.  B.  DEWAR. 

Illustrated  with  4  Full-page  Drawings  in  Photogravure,  and 
10  Chapter  Headings. 

264  pp.  crown  8vo.  eloth,  6s.  net. 

"  Here  is  England  stamped  with  its  historic  past,  with  a  soil 

breathing  everywhere  great  memories  Here,  without  fine  rhetoric 

or  the  artificial  return  to  artificial  nature,  is  constructed  the  very 

material  of  the  old  unchanging  things        and  all  the  music  of  the 

world  an  atmosphere  unhurried,  tranquil,  appealing." 

Daily  Neios. 

"  He  has  already  written  in  detail  of  almost  every  phase  in  the  life 

of  the  fields  He  is  a  fine  naturalist,  he  has  made  his  mark  in  letters. 

But  in  his  last  volume,  proof  as  it  is  of  all  his  qualities,  he  goes  further 

than  he  has  gone  before  He  has  become  an  interpreter,  and  the 

glamour  of  which  he  writes  is  the  veil  of  light  in  human  eyes  by 
which  alone  the  mystery  in  the  outward  seeming  of  things  can  be 
shown  to  the  soul. " — Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Dewar  holds  the  key  to  a  new  world  of  boundless  resources." 

Land  and  Jl'ater. 

"  The  reader  may  travel  with  it  as  on  a  magic  carpet." 

Standard. 

"The  best  nature  writing  since  Richard  Jefteries." 

Canon  Vaughan  in  his  Lecture  at  Portsmouth  Town  Hall. 


London:  GEORGE  ALLEN,  156  Charing  Cross  Road. 


"TOM  BROWNE'S  ANNUAL" 

Is  full  of  good  things  by  the  best  writers— DICK  DONOVAN, 
HAROLD  BEGBIE,  W.  PETT  RIDGE,  and  others  ;  and  by  the 
leading  Artist  in  humour,  TOM  BROWNE  himself. 

Price  is. 
ON   SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


NOW  READY,  at  all  Booksellers,  Bookstalls, 
and  Libraries. 

The  White  Lady  of 
the  Zenana. 

By    Dr.     HELEN  BOURCHIER. 

Price  6s. 

"  No  one  writes  so  tellingly  and  convincingly  of  the  Zenana  as 
Dr.  Helen  Bourchier.'" — Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Odd  Fancies  of 
Qwen. 

A  BOOK  OF  CHILDREN'S  STORIES  &  PICTURES. 

Written  by  GWEN  FORWOOD. 

With  10  full-page  coloured  pictures  and  numerous  outline  wood 
blocks  from  drawings  by  the  author.    Size,  iiy  by  oblong. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

"Little  ones  will  be  delighted  Fantastic  and  entrancing  stories 

 plenty  of  pictures." — Daily  Telegraph. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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Special  Articles : 

LEADERS  IN  LIMEHOUSE 

TWO  CENTENARIES— 
I.  Sainte-Beuve. 
II.    Benjamin  Disraeli. 

GETTING   INTO  COLLAR.     Illustrated  by  A. 

Carruthers  Gould. 
FOR   REMEMBRANCE.    Christmas  Poem.  By 

Will  Edwardes-Sprange. 

PUBLIC  OPINION.  2d.  weekly. 
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(Every  Wednesday,  Price  2d.) 
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THE    STRANGE  ADVENTURES 

OF  STANLEY   HOWARD,  M.P. 
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By  T.  C.  Meech. 

"MYSTERIES  OF  BEING." 
No.  VII.— Demoniacal  Possession. 

By  Evans  Hugh. 

DUBLIN'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

By  Frank  Rutter. 

"MATTERS   OF  OPINION." 
A  Contrast  in  Cities. 

By  Henry  Moyle. 

BEYGLEN'S  UNDOING. 

By  Walter  Riddali.. 

THE  ACRID  CONVERSATIONALIST. 


AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.    CARDS.    CITY  CHATTER. 
CLUB  CHATTER.    MASCULINE  MODES.  CHESS. 

"MOTORS  AND  MOTORING." 

By  W.  E.  H.  Humphreys. 


All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 
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"ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE," 

WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED 

THE    ARMY    AND    NAVY    "OMNIUM  GATHERUM," 

Is  a  Monthly  Service  Directory  and  Trade  Circular  for  Firms  and 
Businesses  catering  for  the  Wants  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Contains  interesting  information  concerning  the  two  Services,  under  the  head  of 
"The  Army  and  Navy  Month  by  Month,"  a  Summary  of  Parliamentary  Intelli- 
gence for  the  Services,  Items  of  General  Intelligence,  Personal  Paragraphs,  a 
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Clubs  and  Institutions  ail  over  the  World.  Copies  are  also  sent  to  all  Regimental 
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WELGEDACHT  EXPLORATION 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

THIRD  DIRECTORS'  REPORT, 

Tor  the  Year  ending  3:th  June,  -904,  laid  before  Shareholders  at  their  General 
Meeting,  held  on  15th  November,  1904. 

'To  the  Shareholders  : 

Herewith  we  hand  you  our  report  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1904." 

CAPITAL  OF  THE  COMPANY.— This  remains  as  it  was  when  we  last 
addressed  you,  viz.  £95,000,  in  95,000  shares  of  £1  each. 

We  have  had  proposals  put  forward  during  the  year  having  for  their  object  the 
increase  of  the  Company's  capital  ;  but  your  directors,  having  given  due  considera- 
tion to  these  proposals,  decided  that  the  times  were  not  then  auspi.  ious  for  such 
issue.  In  the  coming  year  such  proposal*  may  be  again  before  us,  and  we  may  say 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  agree  to  an  increase  of  capital  by  the  creation  of  new  shares 
and  their  issue  at  a  substantial  premium. 

PROPERTY.— Your  freehold  property  remains  as  it  was  last  year,  and  consists 
of  the  farm  Welgedacht,  on  the  Eastern  Rand.  Thereon,  in  anticipation  of  its 
proclamation  under  the  Gold  Law,  we  have,  as  previously  reported  to  you,  secured 
under  mynpachts,  &c,  an  area  equal  to  some  1,240  claims,  titles  to  which  are  in 
good  order. 

INVESTMENTS.— Your  interest  in  the  New  Rand  Exploration  Company, 
Limited,  remains  as  at  date  of  last  report.  During  the  year  certain  sums  have 
been  advanctd  to  that  Company  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  prospecting  work 
on  their  (arms,  the  results  of  which  prospecting,  however,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
have  not  apparently  directly  benefited  the  Company,  inasmuch  as  the  boring  results 
obtained  by  the  Company  on  their  own  farms  are  very  disappointing.  Yet  the 
results  referred  to,  taking  them  in  conjunction  with  the  results  of  boring  on 
Welgedacht,  have  proved  to  our  engineers  that,  instead  of  the  Main  Reef  passing 
through  the  New  Rand  Company's  farms,  it  turns  abruptly  south-eastwards,  and 
gives  your  freehold  farm  Welgedacht  the  dip  of  the  Main  Reef  from  all  three 
directions— west,  north,  and  east— instead  of,  as  was  expected,  from  the  west  only, 
thus  encircling  the  farm  as  in  a  basin,  and,  so  far  as  our  engineers  can  judge, 
not  only  prove  the  whole  farm  to  contain  the  reef,  but  to  contain  the  reef  at  quite  a 
workable  depth,  and  possibly  at  a  lesser  depth  on  its  eastern  boundary  than  on  the 
western  boundary — the  western  boundary  being  the  nearest  point  to  the  present 
working  mines.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  large  expenditure  under  this  head 
has  been  in  many  ways  money  well  spent  because  of  the  information  gained  there- 
from. 

The  New  Rand  Company  still  possesses  some  assets  which  may  turn  out  to  be  of 
value,  and  in  which  we,  of  course,  would  participate. 

During  the  year  we  have  taken  an  interest  on  your  behalf  in  another  exploration 
company,  called  the  New  South  Rand,  Limited.  Your  interest  amounts  to 
19,213  shares,  a  portion  of  which  is  working  capital  shares,  which  are  only  partly 
paid  up.  This  is  a  Company  formed  to  exploit,  firstly,  by  means  of  drilling,  several 
farms  directly  south  of  Johannesburg  and  north  of  Heidelberg,  with  a  view  to 
locating  the  Main  Keef  Series  thereon  at  a  practical  working  depth.  From  our 
general  experience  in  deep  drilling  on  the  East  Rand,  and  from  opinions  expressed 
by  our  own  and  other  engineers  regarding  the  New  South  Rand  Company's  future, 
we  believe  that  the  Company  is  a  good  exploring  risk.  If  successful  in  finding  a 
payable  reef  at  a  workable  depth,  your  interest  in  the  Company  will  be  worth 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR.— Outside  of  the  drilling  work  on  the  New  Rand 
Company's  farms  — in  which  you  are  so  much  interested,  and  to  which  we  have 
already  referred— we  have  completed  two  boreholes  on  the  farm  Welgedacht, 
referred  to  in  our  last  year's  report,  thus  making  five  boreholes  on  the  farm.  The 
result  from  these  further  two  boreholes,  combined  with  our  previous  knowledge,  and 
the  knowledge  which  we  have  gained  from  the  drilling  operations  of  the  New  Rand 
Exploration  Company,  Limited,  and  other  companies  and  firms,  has  decided  our 
engineers  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  approximate  depths  and  angles  of  the  reef  on 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm  Welgedacht. 

In  our  last  report  we  stated  that  our  engineers  were  making  all  necessary  plans 
for  starting  of  shatt-sinking.  Tbis  they  have  done,  but  no  actual  shaft-sinking  work 
has  been  undertaken  on  your  ground,  owing  to  several  sufficient  causes,  such  as  the 
deciding  upon  the  sites  01  the  shafts.  This  was  dependent  upon  drilling  results,  not 
only  on  our  own  farm,  but  upon  results  in  the  neighbourhood  as  well,  owing  to  the 
unexpected  sudden  turn  of  the  reef  series  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  report. 
These  results  only  came  to  our  kno*ledge  gradually,  and  were  so  unlooked  for,  yet 
•so  important  to  us,  that  we  had  to  very  carelully  consider  them.  Then,  again,  had 
we  even  been  readv  to  -tart  shaft-sinking  during  the  year,  we  could  not  have  done 
■so  owing  to— not  the  scarcity  of  suitable  native  labour,  but  the  absolute  want  of  it, 
which  means  that,  quite  apart  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  best  sites  for  the  shafts, 
had  we  been  ready  to  proceed  with  the  shaft-sinking,  we  would  have  been  quite  unable 
to  undertake  the  work  lor  this  reason  alone. 

We  believe  that  the  delay  lor  several  reasons  has  been  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Company,  and  we  give  as  one  reason  the  serious  question  as  to  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible and  advisable  that  we  should  not  try  to  alter  the  situation  of  your  mynpachts 
on  the  farm  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  reef  referred  to,  and  this  is  a  matter  that  is 
receiving  our  best  attention. 

In  the  accounts  you  will  see  an  item  of  £1,057  7s.  od  under  the  heading  of 
brickmaking.  This  is  an  expenditure  for  the  making  of  bricks  for  workmen's  quar- 
ters and  machinery  houses,  as  and  when  these  shall  be  rendered  necessary  by  shaft - 
-inking. 

ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION.— The  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company 
were  very  crude  to  begin  with,  and  they  have  been  altered  and  added  to  so  often 
that  we  think  it  would  be  advisable,  and  more  in  keeping  wiih  the  growing  imporr- 
.ance  of  your  Company,  ii  fresh  and  up-to-date  Articles  of  Association  were  adopted. 
We  are,  therefore,  calling  a  meeting,  to  be  held  immediately  after  this  meeting,  to 
adopt  quite  new  and,  we  think,  suitable  articles. 

GENERAL. — Generally  speaking,  the  position  of  the  Company  to-day,  with 
regard  to  the  farm  Welgedacht,  is  that  we  are  waiting  the  decision  of  the  mining 
authorities  on  the  question  of  whether  they  would  allow  us  to  alter  the  sites  of  our 
mynpachts,  &c.,  should  our  engineers  consider  such  alteration  advisable.  Every 
day  brings  us  further  information  as  to  the  depth  and  trend  of  the  reef,  yet,  if  we 
were  allowed  and  decide  to  shift  our  mynpachts,  still  another  borehole  maybe 
necessary  on  our  farm,  which  would  mean  further  deltiy  in  starting  shaft-sinking. 
On  the  other  band,  if  we  decide  to  keep  the  mynpachts  as  they  are,  we  will  very 
shortly  start  upon  the  work  of  shaft-sinking,  for  which  all  plans  and  preliminary 
arrangements  have  been  made. 

Though  youi  investment  in  the  New  Rand  Exploration  Company,  Limited, 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  rather  an  injudicious  one,  yet  we  think,  on  close 
examination  of  the  knowledge  obtained  through  that  Company's  efforts,  you  will 
agree  that  the  money  was  well  invested,  and  has  proved  of  much  value  to  us. 

We  hope  that  our  investment  in  the  New  South  Rand,  Limited,  will  prove  to  be 
a  good  one.  This  Company  is  formed  to  exploit  an  idea  that  has  been  long  existent 
in  many  local  engineering  minds,  to  the  effect  that  our  Main  Reef  series  of  reefs 
may  exist  at  workable  depths  quite  a  long  way  from  what  we  now  term  the  out- 
crop. We  think  that  the  Company  has  a  good  prospect  of  success,  in  which 
■case  the  interest  would  be  of  much  value.  It  is  an  investment  in  the  nature  of  an 
exploration  investment,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  such.  To  fully  explain  the 
nature  of  the  theory  which  the  New  South  Rand,  Limited,  is  exploiting  we 
attach  engineers'  reports  and  maps,  a  perusal  of  which  will  explain  its  great 
possibilities. 

W.  McCALLUM,  Chairman, ) 

I 'AVID  R.  WAKDROP,  -Directors. 

W.  E.  HUDSON,  J 


BALANCE  SHEET,  30th  June,  1904. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  Account- 
Authorised  Capital  :  £      s.  d.      £      s.  d. 

12";, ooo  shares  of  £i  each  _    ..       ..       ••    125,000   o  o 
Less  30,000  shares  of  £  1  each  (in  reserve)        ..     30,000  o  o 

9s, 000  95)000    o  o 

Issued  Capital   95,000   o  o 

95,000  shares  of  £1  each. 
Share  Premium  Account      ..       ..       ••       ..  170,000   o  o 

Premium  on  shares  issued. 
Income  and  Expenditure  Account  . .       ..       ..  1,690    1  6 

Balance. 

Sundry  Creditors        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  2,069  14  4 

Rents  Prepaid  . .        . .       . .       . .       . .        . .  1000 

Contingent  Liability — 

Uncalled  Capital  on  the  New  South  Rand, 
Limited,  Shares     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       1,500   o  o 

£263,769  15  10 


Cr.  £      s.  d.     £      s.  d. 

By  Property   89,619  10  13 

Freehold  farm  "Welgedacht,"  No.  345,  in  extent 
2,585'o5  morgen. 

Expenditure  on  "  Welgedacht "    42*550   3  4 

Boreholes  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5      ..       ..       ..    40,423    5  6 

Brickmaking     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..      1,057    7  9 

Shaft  sinking,  preliminary  expenses         ..        ..         409  13  o 

Buildings..       ..       ..       ••       -•       ..       ..        400   o  o 

Machinery  and  plant,  &c.     ..       ..       ..       ..        244  17  1 

Live  stock,  vehicles,  and  harness  ..       ..  15   o  o 

Mynpacht  rent  prepaid  ..       ..       ..       ..  261   6  -8 

Insurance  prepaid  . .       •  •        . .       • .       . .  1  10  o 

Investments         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  37,722    8  7 

Interest  in  New  Rand   Exploration  Company, 
Ltd  ,  viz.,  83,498  shares,  fully  paid       . .        . .     36,477  j6  9 

Interest  in  the  New  South  Rand,  Ltd.,  including 
subscription  for  2,000  shares  of  £1  each,  on 
which  5s.  has  been  paid  up  ..       ..       ..      1,244  it  10 

Sundry  debtors     ..       ..       ..        ..       ..       ■.  206  in 

Cash  and  loans      ..       ..        ..  ..       ■•  98,408  14  6 

Loans,  London  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .    59,639    1  3 

Loan,  plus  interest,  to  the  New  Rand  Exploration 
Company,  Limited  ..       ..       ..  191683    1  7 

Union    Bank  of  London   and    Smiths   Ba  nk, 
London,  deposit  account   ..       ..  ..     15,000   o  o 

Ditto,  current  account..        ...        ■.        ..        ..      3,387    6  1 

Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited,  Johan- 
nesburg, current  account   ..        ..        ..        ..         536  19  6 

National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited,  Springs  162  1  7 
Cash  on  hand  at  "  Welgedacht "    ..       ..       ..  46 


£268,769  15  id. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  for  Year  ending 
30th  June,  1904. 

Dr.  £      s.  d. 

To  Administration  Expenses. .        ..        ..       ••        ..        ..       ..      3,127  19  7 

Johannesburg  and   London— Directors'   Fees,  Management, 

Secretarial   Fees,  Advertising,  Mynpacht   Rents,  Auditors' 

Fees,  Legal  Expenses,  Stationery,  &c. 
Income  Tax  (London)    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..        242  i-j  2 

Depreciation        .        ..       ..       ..       . .       ..       ..       ..        346   3  o 

Written  off  Machinery  and  Plant  and  Vehicles  and  Harness. 
Balance   . .       . .       ■•       ■•       ..  . .       ..       ••       ••      1,690    1  6 


Cr. 

By  Balance,  30th  June,  1903  . .  .. 
Interest 

Net  Revenue,  London  and  Johannesburg 
General  Rents      ..        ..       ..        ..        ..  .. 

Rents  received  from  Tenants  on  "  Welgedacht." 
Income  Tax  (London)  ..        ..  . . 

Recovered  on  Assessment  for  year  ending  5th  April,  1903. 


£s>4°7    i  3 

£    s.  d 

306    6  2 

4,557  17  ,7 

215    o  o 

327  17  6 

£5-407    1  3 


(Signed)      WM.  McCALLUM,  Chairman.  ) 

DAVID  R.  WAR  DROP,  \  Directors. 

W.  E.  HUDSON,  ) 
Welgedacht  Exploration  Company,  Limited. 
For  the  London  and  South  African  Agency,  Limited,  Secretaries. 

(Signed)      F.  E.  NELLIST. 

We  have  examined  the  books,  accounts,  and  vouchers  of  the  Welgedacht  Explo- 
ration Company,  Limited,  kept  in  Johannesburg,  together  with  the  audited  accounts 
received  from  the  London  office,  and  certify  that  in  our  opinion  the  above  balance 
sheet  is  a  full  and  fair  balance  sheet,  and  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true 
and  correct  view  of  the  Company's  affairs  at  ,oth  June,  1904. 

(Signed)         THOS.  DOUGLAS,  Chartered  Accountant,       I  »„■•,„,. 

ERNEST  HAINES,  Incorporated  Accountant,  )  Auditors. 
Johannesburg,  17th  August,  1904. 


At  a  subsequent  Extraordinary  General  Meeting,  the  Chairman  having  explained 
that  the  present  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company  were  quite  out  of  date,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  entirely  new  Articles  of  Association  for  the  better 
transacting  of  the  Company's  business,  the  following  resolutions  were  then  put  to 
the  Meeting,  and  carried  unanimously  :— 

1.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Robertson  : 

"  That  with  the  exception  of  Clauses  1,  2,  4  and  5  of  the  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion of  the  Company,  together  with  any  amendments  thereof,  which  may  have 
been  thereto  effected  by  the  Supplementary  Articles  of  the  27th  February, 
1902,  of  the  8th  July,  1902,  and  of  the  29th  September,  1903,  shall  be  can- 
celled." Carried. 

2.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  O.  G.  Lys,  and 

carried:  "That  the  Clauses  i,  2,  4  and  5,  above  excepted,  shall  be  re- 
numbered 2,  4,  5  and  6  respectively." 

3.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Wardrop,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Wenz,  and 

carried  :  "  That  in  lieu  of  the  cancelled  clauses  there  be  substituted  the 
clauses  submitted  to  this  Meeting,  which  clauses,  together  with  those  above 
referred  to,  shall  henceforth  constitute  the  Articles  of  As-ociation  of  the 
Company." 

4.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  O.  G.  Lys,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Davis,  and 

carried:  That  the  Chairman  of  this  Meeting,  or  other  the  Chairman 
of  the  Company  for  the  time  being,  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  by  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Shareholders  to  sign,  execute,  and  to  initial  the  said 
Articles  of  Association  and  any  Supplementary  Trust  Deeds,  Declarations,  or 
other  writings,  and  to  take  all  ways  and  means  requisite  for  registering  and 
giving  full  effect  to  the  same,  as  may  be  found  necessary." 
These  resolutions  provide  the  Company  with  entirely  new  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  Meeting. 
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THE 


LONDON  LIFE 

ASSOCIATION  LIMITED. 

81,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Established  1806.   Funds  in  hand,  £4,675,000. 

Directors. 

FRANCIS  HENRY  BEAUMONT,  Esq.,  President.  |  CHARLES  CHURCHILL,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  BAKER,  Esq.  JOHN  BENJAMIN  CHARLES  HEATH,  I  GEORGE  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Esq. 

EDMUND  BOULNOIS,  Esq.,  M.P.  !         Esq.  I   STEPHEN  WILLIAM  SILVER,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  EVILL,  Esq.  TAMES  EWING  MATHIESON,  Esq.  CHARLES  JOHN  STEWART,  Esq. 

GEORGE  HAN  BUR  V,  Esq.  JOHN  ASHLEY  MULLENS,  Esq.,  Jr. 

Actuary  and  Secretary.— CHARLES  D.  HIGHAM,  F.I.A. 

MINIMUM  PREMIUMS. 
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The  London  Life  Association  Limited  is  not  a  company  trading 
for  profit,  but  a  society  of  persons  mutually  assuring  each  others'  lives 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  has  no  shareholders  to  provide  for, 
no  branch  offices  to  keep  up,  and  it  never  employs  travellers  or 
pays  commission  to  agents  or  solicitors  to  get  new  business.  The 
expenses  of  management  are  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  ratio 
to  income  being  less  than  that  of  any  other  office — in  fact,  less  than 
that  of  most  for  commission  alone. 

The  Association's  system  of  charging  a  full  premium  for  seven 
years  and  then  allowing  large  reductions  during  the  rest  of  life  is 
well  known,  but  there  are  those  to  whom  the  higher  early  premiums 
are  inconvenient,  even  when  the  office  lends  one-half  of  each  at 
4  per  cent.  The  Directors,  therefore,  knowing  that  the  Association 
can  rightly  be  content  with  smaller  payments  than  are  necessary 
elsewhere,  have  introduced  tables  of  "  MINIMUM  PREMIUMS  " 
which,  although  they  are  lower  than  the  non-profit  rates  of  most 
companies,  will  yet  be  subject  to  some  reduction  as  life  is  pro- 
longed. These  premiums  can  be  made  applicable  to  assurances 
receivable  at  a  fixed  age  or  previous  death,  and  for  children  as 
well  as  those  who  are  of  age  ;  the  policies  are  free  for  the  whole 
world  ;  a  surrender  value  of  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  premiums 
paid,  even  of  the  first  alone,  is  guaranteed  ;  and  all  claims  are 
receivable  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  forth  here  the  details  of  this  novelty, 
but  they  are  to  be  found  in  a  prospectus  which  may  be  obtained 
on  application  by  post  or  otherwise,  for  there  is  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  effecting  assurances  without  the  intervention  of  any 
middleman. 


And  trust  no  agent. 


("  Much  Ado  about  Wotiiwg?  Act  It,  Scene  I.) 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  j  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow- 
ledged within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Another  fort,  regarded  when  it  was  taken  from  the 
Chinese  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  Port  Arthur  fortifica- 
tions, was  stormed  by  the  Japanese  on  Thursday.  But 
with  Russians  in  defence  neither  Erh-lung-shan  nor 
any  other  single  fort  can  be  looked  on  as  a  key.  The 
success  of  the  attack  was  costly  as  other  successes  and 
carried  through  with  similar  disregard  of  life.  The 
attack  had  three  stages.  The  outer  parapet  was 
destroyed  by  dynamite  mines  and  rushed.  When 
in  possession  the  Japanese  threw  up  shelter  works 
in  the  face  of  a  tremendous  fire.  Six  hours  later 
they  charged  the  heavy  guns,  and  finally  some  hours 
later  again  drove  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  from 
the  gorge  of  the  fort.  The  Japanese  losses  are  put  at 
1. 000  and  the  Russians  lost  two-thirds  of  the  garrison 
of  500.  The  fort  is  on  the  extremity  of  the  eastern 
ridge,  where  it  falls  to  the  valley  along  which  the 
railway  runs.  The  forts  immediately  on  the  other  side 
are  still  in  Russian  hands  ;  and  the  capture  even  of  this 
powerful  fort  can  only  be  looked  on  as  some  help 
towards  further  attacks.  In  itself  the  fort  menaces 
nothing  and  there  will  be  yet  need  of  several  such 
victories  before  the  old  town  can  be  captured.  On  the 
western  side  the  Japanese  appear  to  be  steadily  ad- 
vancing their  line  from  Pigeon  Bay  and  the  Russians 
withdrawing  their  outposts. 

The  torpedo  attack  on  the  "Sevastopol"  may  be 
taken  as  the  conclusion  of  Admiral  Togo's  first  cam- 
paign. Port  Arthur  no  longer  needs  a  ward  and 
Admiral  Togo  has  returned  to  Japan,  it  is  said  with 
many  of  his  ships,  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  people. 
His  official  declaration  of  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  is 
a  sailor-like  message  and  the  allusion  to  the  superior 
claims  of  General  Nogi  and  the  land  army  quite  in  the 
rein  of  proper  courtesy.  It  is  true  that  dramatically 
he  himself  has  done  nothing  comparable  with  his  first 
battle  in  the  roadstead  of  Port  Arthur,  but  the  beating 
back  of  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  fleet  into  Port  Arthur 
was  in  the  final  issue  as  calamitous  for  the  Russians  ; 
and  the  history  of  war  has  few  such  striking  examples  of 


the  co-operation  of  the  two  arms  of  the  service.  As 
Admiral  Togo  reached  Japan  a  number  of  distinguished 
persons,  including  ten  foreign  attaches,  four  members 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  seventeen  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  set  out  from  Yokohama 
"  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Arthur". 

While  Admiral  Togo  is  at  Tokio  Admiral  Kamimura 
is  sailing  south  with  a  squadron  of  unknown  strength. 
Two  of  his  cruisers  have  been  sighted  off  Singapore 
and  since  his  arrival  preparations  for  strengthening  the 
j  fortifications  on  Formosa  have  been  observed.  We  are 
still  without  any  authentic  information  about  the  future 
movements  of  the  Baltic  fleet  ;  but  there  is  a  curious 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  first  two  squadrons 
will  meet  off  Madagascar,  where  they  may  await 
the  arrival  of  a  third,  which,  it  is  said,  will  start  from 
Libau  towards  the  end  of  January.  The  recall  of 
Admiral  Skrydloff  from  Vladivostok,  possibly  also  the 
i  substitution  of  Vice-Admiral  Dubassoff  for  Kaznakoff 
[  on  the  North  Sea  Commission,  suggest  that  Captain 
Klado's  campaign  has  not  been  without  effect  and  an 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  prepare  yet  another  fleet. 

The  Tsar's  "decree"  on  reform  in  Russia,  which  the 
world  has  been  anticipating  as  a  signal  for  revolution 
or  sign  of  concession,  was  issued  on  Tuesday.  It 
did  not  of  course  justify  the  prejudiced  anticipations. 
Russia  is  not  governed  by  people  who  change  suddenly 
or  take  alien  views  of  the  worth  of  autocracy.  "  The 
immutability  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  "  is 
!  the  text  of  this  "scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  the  State  "  ;  and  student  dreams  of 
parliamentary  government  or  even  political  extension  of 
the  sphere  of  the  Zemstvos  have  not  the  benefit  of  an 
allusion.  Indeed  the  whole  message  is  not  so  much  a 
"scheme",  as  its  title  suggests,  as  an  expression  of 
principle.  But  under  the  benefit  of  the  Tsar's  autocracy 
certain  principles  of  equality  and  popular  control  are 
recognised  as  capable  of  extension.  Were  Russia  on 
the  edge  of  revolution  the  references  to  equality  of  all 
people  under  the  law  and  some  spread  of  local  govern- 
ment— good  enough  suggestions  in  social  reform — are 
much  too  vague  to  assuage  the  mildest  revolutionists  ; 
and  the  decree  is  an  acknowledgment  by  the  Government 
that  the  revolutionary  party,  as  indeed  a  minority  of  the 
Moscow  Zemstvo  asserted,  has  no  subversive  desires. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  just  seventy-nine 
j  years,  almost  to  a  day,  after  the  first  public  cry  of  "  Con- 
I  stitution"  was  heard  in  the  streets  of  S.  Petersburg 
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the  word  should  be  on  so  many  Russian  lips  in  connexion 
with  the  recent  Imperial  Ukase.  In  December  1825, 
however,  the  idea  was  so  far  from  conveying-  any 
meaning"  to  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  Place  du  Senat, 
that  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  the  Constitution  "  raised  by 
the  fore  doomed  Decembrists  was  thought  to  be  a 
salve  to  the  new  autocrat's  consort.  For  nearly  a 
fortnight  it  had  been  uncertain  whether  Constantine  or 
Nicholas  would  succeed  the  late  Tsar,  and  the  word 
"  Constitution  "  was  believed  by  the  bulk  of  the  people 
to  refer  to  Constantine's  wife. 

The  reasons  why  Europe  should  be  deeply  interested 
in  Morocco  are  not  all  gravely  political.  One  of  the 
best  of  our  modern  novelists  recently  explored  the 
country  ;  and  the  successive  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
should  give  him  at  least  as  much  material  for  his  next 
novel  as  for  the  maiden  speech  he  hopes  to  make  in 
Parliament.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  few  romantic  coun- 
tries left  and  Raisuli,  the  brigand  Roi  des  Montagnes, 
shows  inclination  to  play  his  part  on  the  grand  scale. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  whatever  the  details  may 
include,  that  the  account  by  the  "Times"  corre- 
spondent of  the  deputation  to  the  Sultan  is  substantially 
correct.  The  Moor  chieftains,  alarmed  at  French  de- 
signs, met  in  conclave  and  sent  to  Abdul  Aziz  some 
sort  of  ultimatum.  The  spokesman  was  the  powerful 
Shereef,  Sid  Jaafer  Elkitani,  and  the  heads  of  his 
address  are  said  to  have  been  :  a  breaking-off  of  rela- 
tions with  France  ;  the  dismissal  of  foreign  military 
missions;  the  deposition  of  "pro-foreign"  viziers; 
and  the  refusal  to  permit  the  proposed  French  mission 
to  proceed. 

The  report  of  the  speech  depends  perhaps  as  much 
on  inference  as  on  special  information  ;  and  the  infer- 
ence, which  is  the  more  trustworthy  of  the  two  sources, 
is  capable  of  strong  corroborative  evidence.  M.  Del- 
casse  has  ordered  M.  St. -Rene  Taillandier's  mission  not 
to  proceed  to  Fez  ;  the  European  Powers,  with  the 
exception  of  Germany,  have  withdrawn  their  consuls 
from  Fez.  Most  of  them  will  go  to  Tangier,  whose  popu- 
lation, what  with  disappointed  merchants  and  retired 
officials,  is  likely  to  be  considerably  increased  ;  and 
Raisuli,  who  shadows  the  suburbs,  will  have  a  large 
selection  when  he  next  desires  an  important  captive. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  culmination 
of  the  Sultan's  difficulties  is  a  direct  result  of  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement.  The  Russian  press  suggests  with 
excessive  ingenuity  that  perfidious  Albion  has  been  thus 
trying  to  drag  France  into  a  war  and  even  in  France 
there  is  a  tendency  to  argue  that  the  responsibility  of 
supremacy  in  Morocco  is  greater  than  the  privilege.  This 
attitude  makes  it  the  more  remarkable  that  in  the  recent 
debates  on  the  Agreement  the  Moorish  question  was 
hardly  debated. 

Mr.  Elihu  Root,  late  Secretary  for  War  in  America, 
has  made  a  statement  concerning  the  Monroe  doctrine 
to  which  so  much  importance  is  attached  that  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  he  was  flying  a  kite  in  order  to 
test  European  winds  for  the  information  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  As  the  Monroe  doctrine  forbids  the  ac- 
quisition by  any  European  Power  of  territory  on  or 
near  the  American  continents,  and  as  in  some  cases 
territorial  acquisition  may  be  the  only  means  of  punish- 
ing a  recalcitrant  in  South  or  Central  America,  the 
United  States  must,  says  Mr.  Root,  themselves  under- 
take to  secure  redress.  If  this  declaration  was  made 
with  a  view  to  sound  public  opinion  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Republican  Government  must  be  de- 
lighted at  the  reception  given  it.  It  is  hailed  as  the 
fitting  corollary  of  the  recognition  by  Europe  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  We  can  hardly  share  the  satisfaction 
rt  seems  to  have  occasioned.  Its  acceptance  means 
not  only  that  the  United  States  are  to  be  the  arbiters 
in  all  disputes  between  a  European  Power  and  a  petty 
South  American  State,  but  that  if  a  quarrel  opens  up 
the  way  to  legitimate  advantage  to  anyone  the 
Republic  intends  to  seize  it.  The  President  as  chief 
constable  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  a  theory 
equally  pretty  and  subtle  ;  but  it  cannot  be  endorsed 
unreservedly  by  Powers  alive  to  American  pretensions 


or  the  possibilities  latent  in  the  Southern  American 
States. 

At  Bombay  Sir  Henry  Cotton  is  occupying  the  con- 
genial position  of  President  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress.  As  a  rule  the  congress  is  not  worth  more 
notice  than  the  eccentric  views  of  its  president.  But 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  congress  showed  no 
disloyalty  and  laid  stress  on  one  principle  on  which  it 
was  sounder  than  many  professed  imperialists.  Since 
the  Boer  war  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the 
treatment  of  our  Indian  subjects  in  the  Transvaal, 
though  enough  was  said  of  their  wrongs  when  the 
Boers  were  responsible  for  their  treatment.  We  are 
astonished  that  the  congress  did  not  go  further  and 
protest  against  the  attitude  adopted  throughout  South 
Africa  and  indeed  in  other  colonies  towards  natives  of 
India,  without  reference  to  their  degree  of  culture.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  decent  humanity  and  a  mockery  of  the 
claims  of  empire  that  men  of  such  refinement  should  be 
lumped  with  unspecified  aliens  in  the  by-law  of  any 
portion  of  the  empire. 

Perhaps  the  number  of  distinguished  visitors  to  India 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  National  Council.  While 
the  British  Mission  is  conferring  with  the  Amir  at 
Kabul,  his  eldest  son  is  enjoying  the  Viceroy's  hos- 
pitality at  Calcutta.  This  rather  curious  arrangement 
has  the  incidental  advantage  of  providing  mutual  hos- 
tages for  the  safety  of  each  party  of  visitors.  Primarily 
it  prevents  any  misconstruction  which  might  be  put  on 
the  despatch  of  an  Indian  mission  to  the  Afghan  capital 
before  the  Amir  has  found  it  possible  to  meet  the 
Viceroy  in  person  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  frontier. 
Such  a  visit  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  pre- 
cedent and  it  is  unfortunate  that  an  arrangement  so 
suitable  to  the  relative  position  of  the  two  Powers 
could  not  be  carried  out.  But  a  ruler  of  the  Afghans 
must  be  very  firmly  fixed  before  he  finds  it  safe  to  leave 
his  own  territory  unless  he  can  take  all  his  surviving 
rivals  with  him. 

The  Porte  has  of  course  yielded  to  the  demand  of 
the  Powers  for  the  increase  of  officers  for  the  new 
gendarmerie  ;  but  the  answer  is  expressed  with  a  deli- 
cate irony  which  leaves  the  suggestion  of  triumph  on 
the  side  of  the  Turk.  The  Powers  themselves  in  the 
first  instance  suggested  twenty-five  officers  as  a  proper 
complement  :  they  now  desire  twenty-three  more  ;  and 
the  Turkish  Government,  in  a  tone  of  tolerant  firmness 
to  that  fickle  association  of  nations,  demands  a  pledge 
that  they  shall  not  again  change  their  estimate.  It  is 
then  courteously  hinted  that  the  agitators  responsible 
for  the  unrest  mostly  come  from  outside  the  Turkish 
Empire  ;  and  after  this  incidental  affirmation  of  fact  the 
Powers  are  asked  to  give  a  promise  that  the  forty- 
eight  officers  shall  busy  themselves  exclusively  with  the 
organisation  of  gendarmerie  :  the  Porte  is  not  going 
to  have  a  mob  of  foreigners  commanding  its  police. 
The  answer  concludes  with  the  expression  of  a  hope 
in  the  acquiescence  of  the  Powers  ;  and  we  trust  they 
will  show  themselves  amenable. 

On  Thursday  the  Emperor  of  Austria  accepted  Dr. 
von  Korber's  resignation.  He  has  been  Premier  for 
five  years  and  the  length  of  his  term  of  office,  taken 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  is  the  best  testimony 
to  his  qualities.  Perhaps  he  showed  no  proof  of  great 
statesmanship,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  an  overweening 
reference  to  Hungarian  politics,  forgot  the  persistent 
tact  for  which  he  was  famous  in  Austrian  politics.  But 
every  Austrian  Premier  is  a  person  to  be  sorry  for  ;  he  is 
forcedto  spend  half  his  energies  on  conciliating  racial  and 
local  prejudices  which  are  the  negation  of  empire.  Dr.  von 
Korber  was  finally  ruined  by  a  combination  of  Germans 
and  Czechs,  but  he  lost  the  support  of  the  Czechs  long  ago 
by  his  attitude  to  the  official  use  of  the  Czech  language 
in  Bohemia  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  any  premier, 
either  in  Austria  or  Hungary,  who  has  to  spend  his 
time  in  these  little  dodges  for  reconciling  the  different 
races,  will  have  small  chance  of  exercising  any  capacity 
for  larger  statesmanship  ;  and  the  game  itself  must  be 
a  perpetual  vexation. 
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The  French  War  Minister  has  given  terribly  sharp 
rebuke  to  his  predecessor,  General  Andre,  in  a  circular 
to  general  officers,  sternly  reprobating  the  methods  and 
practice  of  delation  in  the  army  lately  brought  to  light. 
' '  Such  acts  must  never  be  repeated,  and  any  disobedience 
to  this  order  will  be  severely  punished."  Very  good 
indeed  ;  if  seriously  intended,  and  not  a  well-understood 
cover  of  past  delinquencies.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
rather  hard  on  General  Andre  that  he  should  be  thrown 
over  in  this  way.  Was  not  all  done  out  of  zeal  for  the 
Republic  and  for  the  good  Monsieur  Combes  ? 

The  announcement  in  the  "Times"  that  the  War 
Office  has  at  last  ordered  sufficient  guns  to  re-arm  the 
artillery  is  welcome  indeed.  But  that  this  was  not 
done  in  this  year's  Army  Estimates  is  one  of  the 
gravest  indictments  which  can  be  framed  against  the 
new  order  of  things.  This  charge  of  25  millions  was 
contemplated  in  a  "draft"  total  of  the  estimates  for 
1904-5  which  was  prepared  in  the  financial  department 
before  Mr.  Brodrick  left  the  War  Office  in  October 
1903,  But  in  order  to  reduce  the  estimates,  and  thus 
please  the  ignorant,  this  item  was  deliberately  omitted 
in  the  current  ones.  Thus,  whilst  the  Esher  Com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  were  tinkering  at  com- 
paratively unimportant  details — such  as  changing  the 
names  of  and  adding  to  the  number  of  war  officials  whilst 
ejecting  others,  and  evolving  a  new  plan  which  almost 
all  experts,  both  in  and  out  of  the  War  Office,  declare  to 
be  unworkable,  the  safety  of  the  empire  was  placed  in 
jeopardy  through  lack  of  courage  in  demanding  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Treasury  the  sum  of 
2tt  millions  ! 

Whatever  other  personalities  the  electioneers  in 
Mile  End  may  indulge  in,  we  feel  confident  that 
neither  side  will  reproach  the  other  for  being  "Jew" 
or  "  German  Jew  "  or  anything  of  this  kind.  This  is 
the  sort  of  cry  which  is  raised  loudly  in  some  contests 
when  the  name  or  race  of  one  of  the  candidates  is 
under  suspicion.  Mr.  Straus  and  Mr.  Lawson  will 
not  allow  their  supporters  to  go  in  for  any  such  in- 
delicacy. Mr.  Lawson  has  not  fared  well  in  politics 
so  far.  He  was  one  of  the  likeliest  of  the  younger 
Liberals  in  the  House  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  : 
brain,  influence,  and  "a  pot  of  money" — these,  it 
was  thought,  must  send  him  rapidly  to  the  front. 
He  spoke  well  both  at  the  County  Council  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  in  the  latter  place  made  a 
real  hit  when  he  roughly  flung  over  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  the  New  Radicals  on  the  question  of  the  Royal 
grants.  On  another  occasion  Mr.  Lawson  delighted 
the  House  by  a  ready  and  neat  reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
who  was  being  galled  by  the  mocking  interruption  of 
some  lesser  Gladstonian  on  a  back  bench.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  thought  he  had  at  length  discovered  the 
offender  in  Mr.  Lawson  and  was  proceeding  to  deal  out 
condign  punishment,  when  the  latter  rose  very  quietly 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  not  uttered  a  word.  "  If  I 
did  wish  to  interrupt  anyone,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  would  be  the  last  I  should  select  for  the 
purpose."  These  little  things  count  in  the  making  of  a 
Parliamentary  reputation. 

Mr.  Wingfield  Digby,  whose  death  causes  a  vacancy 
in  the  representation  of  North  Dorset,  was  an  English 
country  gentleman  of  a  good  type.  A  man  who  loved 
the  land  and  lived  on  it  :  a  man  of  horses  and  dogs  and 
real  games  of  country  cricket,  of  plenty  of  hunting  and 
shooting  ;  and  yet  one  who  delighted  in  public  duties 
performed  with  thoroughness  and  without  show.  Men 
of  this  type  are  not  so  extremely  rare  as  some  would 
have  us  believe  :  when  they  are  in  town — a  place  they 
detest  as  a  rule — you  will  find  them  still  at  Arthur's  ; 
but  admittedly  it  is  not  a  type  which  is  thriving  and 
increasing  in  these  days.  It  will  be  an  ill  day  when 
the  House  of  Commons  has  not  a  warm  welcome  for 
English  country  gentlemen,  such  as  Mr.  Wingfield 
Digby,  Tory  or  Liberal. 

The  general  state  of  business  is  at  last  beginning  to 
reflect  itself  in  the  Revenue  Returns.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  can  hardly  regard  the  receipts  up  to 
24  December  with  complacency.  Notwithstanding  the 
extra  penny  on  the  income-tax,  the  revenue  for  the 


nine  months  is  less  by  ^2,000,000  than  in  1903,  and  it 
is  now  anticipated  that  the  Budget,  so  far  from  showing 
a  surplus  of  half  a  million,  will  show  a  considerable 
deficit.  The  anxiety  of  the  Treasury  finds  expression 
in  a  circular  which  has  been  issued  to  the  income- 
tax  collectors.  Certain  revisions  have  been  made  in 
the  system  hitherto  in  force  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  says  will  not  inflict  any  hardship  on 
the  income-tax  payer  but  are  mainly  intended  for  the 
guidance  of  the  collector.  What  the  new  regulations 
amount  to  however  is  just  this  :  whereas  in  previous 
years  the  income-tax  has  not  in  many  cases  been  paid 
till  the  end  of  June,  now  it  must  be  got  in  by  30  April. 

!  Two  months'  less  grace  may  involve  a  serious  situation 
for  people  who  are  hard  pressed  and  through  no  fault 

j  of  their  own  are  threatened  with  loss  of  credit.  It 
certainly  does  not  appear  wise  for  the  Government  to 
press  their  claims  unduly  at  the  very  time  when  busi- 
ness shows  some  signs  of  improvement. 

The  report  of  the  trade  unions  as  to  the  unemployed 
contains  two  distinct  portions,  one  of  which  accurately 
sets  out  many  of  the  causes  of  unemployment  which 
are  normally  at  work  in  society  ;  the  other,  dealing  with 
remedies,  raises  controversial  matters  which  may  appear 
indisputable  to  trade  unionists  but  would  raise  con- 
tentions which,  at  any  rate  at  present,  they  could 
hardly  expect  would  be  settled  in  their  favour.  The 
largest  claim  is  that  the  trade  unions  should  be  the 
recognised  agency  to  deal  with  the  class  of  workers 
who  are  respectable  men  temporarily  distressed  owing 
to  inability  to  obtain  employment  ;  the  rest,  the 
ordinary  applicants  for  poor-law  relief,  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Guardians.  In  other  respects  the  recommenda- 
tions as  to  public  provision  of  works  are  very  much 
on  the  lines  of  the  suggestions  with  which  we  have 
lately  become  so  familiar. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  the  Guardians  of  S. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  at  their  fortnightly  meeting 
on  Wednesday  discussed  the  leading  article  in  the 
"Times"  of  Tuesday  in  which  the  action  of  the 
Guardians  in  administering  the  poor  law  was  severely 
criticised.  The  charge  was  that  the  pauperism  of  S. 
George's  compared  unfavourably  with  that  of  Bethnal 
Green,  and  that  in  S.  George's  lax  administration  and 
want  of  courage  and  foresight  accounted  more  for  the 
extent  of  pauperism  than  the  condition  of  the  labour 
market.  It  was  admitted  that  the  workhouse  was  full 
and  that  outdoor  relief  had  increased.  This  is  ascribed 
to  the  dishousing  of  between  one  and  two  thousand 
families  during  the  last  two  years  ;  and  for  want  of 
houses  many  families  have  been  absolutely  driven  into 
the  workhouse.  In  fact  people  have  been  living  in  the 
workhouse  because  there  were  no  other  homes  for  them. 
The  Guardians  unanimously  declare  that  the  article 
founded  on  the  report  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  an  official  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  seriously  misrepresents 
their  action,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Lockwood 
should  be  invited  to  attend  before  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  matter.  The  speeches  at  the 
meeting  explain  very  instructively  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  experienced  in  administering  the  poor  law. 

In  the  "Standard"  of  Wednesday  there  is  an 
extremely  interesting  letter  from  Lady  Falmouth  on 
the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  schools  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  alcohol.  She  remarks  that  in  a 
recent  visit  to  America  she  was  impressed  by  the 
sobriety  of  the  American  people  and  "the  total  absence 
of  the  poor  drink-sodden  beings "  often  met  with  in 
England.  Inquiry  showed  that  special  provision  is 
made  in  the  States  for  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
temperance  ;  and  on  her  return  she  found  that  last  year 
a  petition  was  presented  to  Lord  Londonderry  signed 
by  fifteen  thousand  medical  men  asking  that  these 
same  subjects  should  be  included  as  compulsory  in  our 
elementary  education.  This  is  done  in  our  colonies  and 
in  several  European  countries.  The  Physical  Degenera- 
tion Committee  recommended  it  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  what  could  be  usefully  taught  ;  and  there  are 
suitable  text-books.  The  only  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in 
the  lack  of  teachers,  and  this  would  quickly  be  supplied 
I  if  the  Board  of  Education  took  the  matter  in  hand 
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earnestly  and  stepped  out  of  the  stage  of  consideration 
into  that  of  action.  The  doctors  and  Lady  Falmouth 
are  agreed  that  we  need  instruction  in  this  matter  more 
than  most  countries  and  yet  have  much  less  of  it. 

Bishop  Gore's  first  appointment  as  Bishop-elect  of 
Birmingham  is  the  selection  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Burrows 
as  archdeacon.  He  could  not  have  found  a  better 
man.  Mr.  Burrows  belongs  to  the  diminishing  class 
of  double  firsts  in  Oxford  schools  ;  but  perhaps  his 
especial  qualities  for  the  work  are  outside  his  record  in 
the  schools.  His  great  energy  was  for  a  time  a  little 
abated  by  the  effects  of  his  too  great  zeal  as  a  climber, 
but  with  his  recovery  from  his  fall  he  got  back  the 
muscular  energy  which  is  an  essential  part  of  his 
intellectual  energy.  Some  of  his  old  pupils  will 
perhaps  remember  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Burrows  with 
Professor  Case,  the  new  President  of  Corpus.  The 
point  of  similarity,  not  at  first  evident,  consisted  in  the 
zeal  with  which  Mr.  Burrows,  at  that  time  lecturing 
in  Roman  history,  discussed  the  Eights  at  his  evening 
readings  of  Dante,  and  the  eagerness  of  Professor  Case 
— then  fighting  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson  on  the  restoration  of 
the  'Varsity  church — to  qualify  antiquarian  questions 
in  Herodotus  with  prospects  for  the  Eleven. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  spoken  with  very  proper  heat 
of  the  attempt  made  to  prevent  the  reception  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards  at  Birmingham  on  Sunday.  "  I 
do  not  understand  ",  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  what  is 
meant  in  such  a  case  by  '  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  '". 
Nor  do  we.  A  special  service  is  to  be  held  for  the 
Guards  in  the  morning — we  presume  the  clergymen's 
letters  of  protest  do  not  refer  to  this — and  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  reception  of  the  Guards  in 
the  evening  is  to  be  the  playing  of  a  selection  of 
sacred  music  in  the  Town  Hall.  We  know  that 
a  brass  instrument  or  indeed  any  orchestral  music  is 
regarded  as  irreverent  by  some  persons  ;  and  we  hope 
it  is  this  silly  feeling  rather  than  any  sentiment  against 
the  soldiers,  many  of  them,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said, 
recruited  from  "  our  city",  which  has  given  occasion  to 
the  protests.  The  Coldstream  Guards  are  as  fine  a 
body  of  men — and  have  proved  it  many  times — as  we 
have  ;  and  our  experience  is  that  religious  reverence  is 
much  more  conspicuous  among  soldiers  than  among 
civilians  in  their  class  of  life. 

Some  words  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  a  few  weeks 
since  on  the  disfigurement  of  the  Mall  by  a  hideous 
electric  advertisement  have  been  taken  amiss  by  the 
organs  of  advertising  opinion.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  advertisement  in  question  was  there  before  the 
improvement  in  the  Mall  was  effected.  Quite  so  ;  but 
this  is  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  being  there 
after.  The  question  of  priority  does  not  come  in.  If 
the  advertisers  were  to  flare  announcements  of  their  pills, 
powders  or  whiskies  on  Buckingham  Palace  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Mall  we  should  not  protest  against  it  on  the 
ground  that  Buckingham  Palace  was  there  first.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  advertising  press  suggest  that  we 
should,  instead  of  making  rude  remarks  about  this 
disfigurement,  condemn  the  authorities  for  cutting  down 
the  trees  in  the  Mall.  Now  we  should  have  thought 
this  was  just  the  thing  they  would  have  wished  for  : 
the  nasty  trees  stood  in  the  way  of  their  beautiful 
flaring  lights  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mall.  Still  the 
trees  were  there  before  the  advertisements — so  perhaps 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  cut  down  ! 

A  Bank  Holiday  in  London  is  not  a  joy  ;  it  is  even 
less  a  thing  of  beauty.  Shuttered  streets  wear  the 
forlornness  of  desertion  without  its  quiet ;  the  straggling 
knots  straying  from  one  public-house  to  another, 
screaming  or  crooning  as  they  go,  are  too  constant 
for  that.  But  the  holiday  itself  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
indeterminate  next  day  ;  when  the  honest  worker  is 
upset  by  the  sullen  idleness  of  the  unwilling  worker 
and  the  open  rebels  flaunt  their  abandonment  by  accen- 
tuated disorder.  And  if  this  day  of  neither  play  nor 
work  is,  as  on  Tuesday,  one  of  raw  damp  cold,  drizzle, 
and  muddy  slime,  there  you  have  the  last  straw. 
If  the  camel's  back  is  not  broken,  it  is  only  because  he 
has  such  a  hump  that  you  cannot  get  to  it. 


REVISION  IN  RUSSIA. 

T^HEJ  ssue  of  the  Tsar's  "  Scheme  for  the  Improve- 
J-  ment  of  the  Administration  of  the  State"  is  a 
decisive  answer  to  those  who  indulged  the  unreason- 
able expectation  that  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war 
fundamental  constitutional  changes  would  be  intro- 
duced into  the  government  of  Russia.  Whatever 
may  be  the  defects  in  administration  that  have  been 
disclosed  during  the  war,  or  the  discontents  which 
the  ill  success  of  the  Russian  arms  has  brought  to  the 
surface,  there  have  been  no  signs  of  any  revolutionary 
movement  possessing  such  strength  as  is  necessary  for 
imposing  a  new  form  of  government  from  without. 
In  the  absence  of  a  movement  of  this  kind  no  govern- 
ment whether  autocratic  or  constitutional,  whilst  it  is 
engrossed  in  a  foreign  war,  will  consent  to  discuss 
the  question  of  its  own  powers.  There  has  been 
a  professed  belief,  but  whether  seriously  held  or 
not  we  cannot  say,  that  the  hand  of  the  Tsar's 
Government  would  be  forced,  and  the  first  stages 
at  least  of  what  is  called  the  inevitable  march 
towards  constitutionalism  be  entered  upon.  To  those 
who  are  so  enamoured  of  constitutionalism  that  all 
other  forms  of  government  are  regarded  as  temporarv 
makeshifts,  we  suppose  the  definitive  announcement 
that  Russia  is  not  to  be  granted  this  imagined  boon 
will  appear  to  be  the  crown  of  her  misfortunes.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  this  view  when  the  well-known 
facts  are  that  constitutionalism  is  a  modern  doctrine  of 
the  State  which  immensely  increases  the  difficulties  of 
governing.  Where  it  has  been  introduced  in  other 
European  countries  more  advanced  in  modern  civili- 
sation than  Russia,  the  system  of  autocracy  has  had 
to  be  held  as  a  force  in  reserve,  so  that  it  is  con- 
sidered at  the  most  as  a  mixed  blessing,  even  in 
theory.  In  practice  we  see  sufficient  of  the  working 
of  popular  assemblies  to  know  that  often  the  States 
where  they  are  most  active  are  exposed  to  danger  in  pro- 
portion to  those  activities  ;  and  the  permanent  stability 
and  strength  are  supplied  by  the  reserved  autocracy. 
Austria,  Germany,  and  France  are  examples  by  which 
we  may  test  the  distribution  of  the  real  governing  power 
between  the  non-representative  and  the  popular  con- 
stituents of  the  State.  France  has  tried  many  forms  of 
constitution  ;  but  since  the  first  emperor  the  one 
institution  that  has  permanently  kept  government  in  its 
hands  is  the  bureaucracy  ;  and  parliamentarism  has 
always  failed  to  free  itself  from  its  control.  The  powers 
vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  make  of 
him  during  his  term  a  sovereign  less  limited  by  the 
functions  of  the  legislature  than  most  hereditary 
monarchs  ;  and  the  popular  assemblies  generally 
possess  little  either  of  power  or  prestige.  In  South 
America  the  attempts  to  govern  by  constitutionalism 
have  been  failures  ;  and  their  history  proves  the 
futility  of  applying  an  abstract  theory  of  government 
without  regard  to  practical  conditions.  Our  own  par- 
liamentary institutions  have  perhaps  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  others  ;  but  the  indifference  with  which 
Parliament  is  now  regarded  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant changes  that  have  come  over  popular  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  values  of  different  departments  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  changed  balance  of  power  in  our  con- 
stitution. Amongst  those  who  are  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  parliamentary 
machine  there  is  no  ambiguity,  at  least  in  private,  in 
their  expression  of  distrust  and  want  of  confidence  in  its 
capacity  for  doing  the  work  which  theoretically  the 
constitution  allots  to  it. 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  if  such  a  series  of  measures 
as  is  contained  in  the  Tsar's  Ukase  were  to  be  pro- 
posed in  the  Parliament  of  our  own  or  any  other 
country,  there  would  be  less  chance  of  their  becom- 
ing law  than  there  will  be  under  the  Russian  auto- 
cratic system  ;  on  the  supposition  that  these  measures 
are  seriously  proposed.  At  least  under  this  auto- 
cracy the  ablest  men  can  be  selected  ;  and  it  is  not 
doubt  of  ability  but  of  the  intentions  of  the  officials 
that  makes  them  suspected.  The  epithet  "  reactionary  " 
seems  to  be  considered  argument  enough  on  that 
point.  Yet  the  interests  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  would  probably  be  less  disinterestedly  considered 
by  the  dominancy  of  the  territorial  magnates  in  the 
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Chamber  than  by  the  officials  in  the  bureau.  Such 
class  government  as  this  might  be  more  oppressive  in 
a  parliament  than  the  regime  of  officials  who  are  not 
identified  with  any  special  order  in  the  nation.  The 
officials  of  the  Russian  autocracy  are  in  this  posi- 
tion, as  has  always  been  the  case  where  the  sove- 
reign is  free  to  choose  his  own  Ministers.  The 
restored  influence  of  M.  Witte  at  the  present  moment 
is  an  instance  of  this  flexibility  of  administration. 
With  all  the  charges  of  corruption  and  incapacity 
which  have  been  so  freely  made  with  more  prejudice 
than  knowledge  against  the  officials  as  a  class  neither 
the  ability  nor  the  sincerity  of  M.  Witte  has  been  im- 
peached. Yet  he  does  not  consider  constitutional 
changes  to  be  either  desirable  or  necessary  for  effecting 
the  reforms  promised  in  the  Ukase.  We  are  entitled 
to  attach  great  importance  to  his  readiness  to  believe 
sufficient  the  instruments  he  finds  ready  to  his  hands — 
that  is  to  say  the  benevolent  will  of  the  Tsar  and 
the  loyalty  and  ability  of  the  officials.  What  is 
the  value  of  ordinary  English  opinion  when  it  pro- 
fesses to  appraise  the  virtues  of  constitutionalism 
in  Russia  in  comparison  with  the  vices  of  a  system 
opprob  riously  named  "  reactionary  "  ;  a  question- 
begging  term  totally  misapplied  in  reference  to  the 
only  form  of  government  under  which  Russians  have 
ever  lived  ?  It  is  simply  of  no  value  at  all  ;  and  this  is 
also  exactly  what  may  be  said  of  the  sneers  at  official 
incapacity  founded  on  unpreparedness  in  the  war  with 
Japan.  The  change  to  constitutionalism  would  not 
promise  much  on  this  point,  if  we  reflect  on  our  own 
management  of  the  South  African  war  ;  and  at  this 
moment  our  parliamentary  government  is  accused 
of  neglecting  military  preparations  so  scandalously  that 
there  is  not  a  great  nation  in  Europe  so  badly  armed 
with  artillery  as  ourselves. 

Revision  in  Russia  there  will  doubtless  be  :  a  nearer 
approach  to  legal  equality  of  all  sections  of  the  people, 
extension  of  local  government,  for  which  the  peasantry 
are  very  well  fitted,  the  relaxing  of  religious  disabilities, 
and  the  suspension  of  coercive  measures  in  special 
districts.  These  improvements  would  all  come  if  the 
Tsar's  Government  were  given  a  fair  chance,  and  they 
might  come  soon.  Education,  also,  and  above  all  the 
great  economic  problem,  the  dominant  question  for  the 
Russian  nation,  how  to  facilitate  the  more  rapid  deve- 
lopment of  the  country's  enormous  latent  resources, 
would  gradually  receive  attention,  if  freedom  from 
external  trouble  and  internal  disloyalty,  with  its 
threats  of  rebellion,  gave  the  executive  officials 
leisure  to  think  these  matters  out.  There  will  be  no 
action  until  they  have  been  thought  out.  It  is  a  saving 
feature  in  the  Russian  character  that  it  does  not  act 
before  it  thinks  :  a  habit  of  mind  that  may  make  for 
slowness  but  makes  equally  for  sureness.  It  is 
largely  because  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  need 
of  constructive  development  in  Russia  that  we  view 
with  the  keenest  regret  the  revolutionary  agitation  kept 
up  by  some  of  her  people.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  a 
government  is  going  to  devote  its  attention  to  local 
government  and  social  reforms,  when  an  attempt 
is  being  made,  partly  by  crime,  partly  by  violent 
talk,  to  subvert  the  whole  political  system  of 
the  country  ;  the  time  chosen  for  such  an  agita- 
tion being  just  when  the  Government  and  the  whole 
nation  is  strained  to  the  very  utmost  by  a  gigantic 
struggle  with  a  rival,  and  a  near  neighbour,  of  the 
greatest  capacity,  resource  and  determination.  Inevitably 
the  Tsar  and  his  Ministers  can  see  in  men  who  thus 
take  advantage  of  their  country's  trouble,  one  might 
almost  say  their  country's  agony,  to  push  their  own 
political  propaganda  and  to  weaken  and  embarrass  the 
executive,  nothing  but  traitors  and  disloyalists  to 
whose  demands  no  sort  of  concession  should  be  made. 
Whatever  their  motives,  be  the  qualities  of  their 
political  proposals  what  they  may,  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionaries are  in  no  sense  patriots.  Even  a  little 
patriotism  would  keep  them  quiet  for  the  present,  and 
prevent  them  hampering  the  Tsar  until  the  struggle 
with  Japan  was  over.  We  remember  a  passage  in  the 
monograph  on  Pitt,  in  which  Lord  Rosebery  insists 
with  the  most  forceful  eloquence  on  the  necessity  of  a 
nation  at  war  concentrating  its  whole  energy  on  the 
war  without  a  single  side  thought.    The  man  who 


deliberately  prevents  that  being  clone  to  serve  his  own 
political  ends  is  a  traitor  to  his  country.  So  generally 
is  this  recognised  that  in  parliamentary  countries  the 
Opposition  hardly  ever  admits  that  it  wishes  to  embarrass 
the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Hypocrisy 
is  repellent,  or  there  would  be  a  pleasant  humour  in  the 
sympathy  with  the  Russian  revolutionaries  of  Con- 
servative papers  who  were  never  tired  of  preaching  to 
the  Opposition  the  enormity  of  their  unpatriotism  in 
venturing  to  criticise  Her  Majesty's  Government  even 
j  in  the  smallest  detail  of  their  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
Opposition  were  told  that  if  they  had  any  patriotism  in 
I  them,  they  would  not  thus  embarrass  the  Government 
I  in  a  time  of  war.  What  if  the  Opposition  had  chosen 
the  occasion  for  a  grand  agitation  against  the  House 
I  of  Lords  or  against  the  Throne  ;  revolutions,  or 
"  reforms  ",  as  they  are  called  when  Russia  is  the  venue, 
not  nearly  so  violent  as  the  proposed  change  to  a  repre- 
sentative system  in  Russia  ?  What  thunderings  would 
there  have  been,  what  appeals  to  heavens  above  and 
earth  beneath  to  witness  the  Opposition's  depravity. 
Yet  those  who  do  this  in  Russia  are  patriots,  rightly 
!  struggling  to  be  free.  We  do  not  admire  the  morality 
j  that  makes  the  subtle  distinctions  which  coincide  so 
singularly  with  self-interest.  English  applauders  of 
Russian  revolutionaries  think  an  internal  disruption 
would  cripple  Russia  for  many  years,  and  would  be  for 
England's  advantage.  Then  let  them  have  the  honesty  to 
say  so,  drop  cant  about  Russian  freedom,  throw  off 
hypocrisy,  and  we  should  not  be  in  the  least  degree 
inclined  to  lecture  them  for  their  view  of  the  position. 


WANT  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

WHENEVER  distress  urges  society  to  venture  on 
schemes  of  help  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
cast-iron  system  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1834,  imme- 
diately the  cry  resounds  that  the  demoralising  influ- 
ences of  the  epoch  prior  to  that  sacred  year  are 
being  introduced  into  the  veins  of  the  honest  indus- 
trious poor,  and  that  all  the  virtues  of  individual 
and  family  life  are  being  poisoned  at  their  source. 
Whenever  reform  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
treatment  of  the  poor  the  thoughts  of  economists  of 
a  certain  class  instinctively  go  back  seventy  years  ; 
and  they  view  with  alarm  the  change  of  public  senti- 
ment which  in  fact  has  made  such  a  return  im- 
:  possible.  The  new  ideal  is  to  humanise  all  the 
agencies  by  which  the  poor  are  to  be  assisted.  Re- 
form of  the  poor  law  no  longer  means  merely 
making  the  workhouse  a  place  where  the  poor  shall 
dread  to  go.  Yet  those  who  would  rejoice  to  see  the  old 
antipathy  of  the  poor  to  the  workhouse  revived  are 
also  they  who  resist  all  efforts  either  by  the  State  or 
I  private  individuals  or  societies  to  keep  the  poor  out  of 
the  workhouse.  If  the  proposal  is  to  establish  old-age 
pensions  we  get  from  them  denunciations  of  socialism. 
There  is  not  an  agency  which  endeavours  to  introduce 
a  brighter  side  into  the  dull  routine  of  the  lives  of  the 
poor,  that  is  not  regarded  timorously  or  with  aversion  lest 
their  "independence  should  be  sapped"  by  charity. 
Leave  them  alone,  or  you  will  do  more  harm  than  good, 
is  the  whole  social  gospel  of  the  individualist  whose 
positive  dogmas  are — the  workhouse  a  prison,  and  the 
I  abolition  of  outdoor  relief. 

We  admit  that  a  good  many  who  are  now  kept  in 
comfortable  idleness  in  the  workhouse  ought  to  be 
,  kept  at  work  compulsorily  and  made  to  support  them- 
selves or  their  families.    But  our  poor-law  system  by 
!  taking  the  poor  "in  the  lump"  and  making  no  dis- 
tinctions inflicts  cruel  injustice    on    the  industrious, 
i  It  is  on  behalf  of  these  that  we  protest  against  the 
doctrine   that   to  help  is   to  pauperise  them.  Not 
until  everything  has  been  done  by  public  or  private 
assistance  to  keep  them  from  the  workhouse  can  the 
workhouse  be  administered  as   those  would   have  it 
who  dream  of  1834.    The  provision  of  work  by  public 
means  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  way  to  the  work- 
house difficult  is  an  idea  which  has  rather  suddenly 
become  recognised  as  a  duty  by  the  conscience  of 
!  the  community.     It  is  a  species  of  help,  however, 
which  sins  against  orthodox  economics  and  poor-law 
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administration.  Hitherto  if  the  working-man  could  get 
no  employment,  to  provide  it  for  him,  except  in  the 
workhouse,  would  "sap  his  independence",  so  the 
doctrinaires  said.  But  this,  as  other  individualistic- 
fallacies,  is  being  disproved  by  wider  experience. 
When  industrial  crises  come,  and  periods  of  distress, 
we  see  more  sapping  of  independence  through  men 
losing  heart,  and  more  pauperism  created  than  by  the 
most  indiscriminate  charity.  The  readiness  shown  by 
municipalities  to  consider  schemes  for  providing  work 
during  the  present  stress  is  only  the  first  stage  towards 
a  really  rational  and  humane  system  of  aiding  the 
classes  specially  exposed  to  the  evil  effects  of  vicissitudes 
of  trade.  To  what  extent  it  may  be  developed  it  is  not 
possible  to  foresee  ;  but  the  important  fact  is  that  when 
once  the  State  and  municipalities  together  admit  re- 
sponsibility for  organising  unemployed  labour  in  times 
of  crisis,  they  will  soon  see  also  natural  and  local  advan- 
tage in  establishing  a  permanent  machinery  for  absorb- 
ing the  superfluous  labour  which  is  always  being  thrown 
out  of  the  market  even  in  ordinary  times.  The  procedure 
of  the  London  Central  Committee  embodies  the  true  view 
that  demoralisation  will  not  result  from  helping  the  in- 
dustrious. The  one  point  worthy  of  attention  in  the 
individual  doctrine  is  that  there  are  classes  who  cannot 
be  helped  precisely  in  this  way.  For  them  must  be 
reserved  a  treatment  which  we  cannot  make  drastic 
enough  so  long  as  we  have  only  the  present  workhouse 
system  with  its  easy  entrances  and  exits  for  the  worth- 
less. This  treatment  requires  that  our  public  aid  shall 
be  widened  and  not  narrowed  in  its  operation  ;  in  the 
direction  that  is  to  say  in  which  the  Central  Committee 
is  going.  Its  employment  scheme  is  for  those  who  are 
industrially  fit,  not  for  the  unfit  ;  its  charitable  funds 
from  various  sources  are  paid  to  it  and  distributed  by  it 
so  as  to  observe  the  condition  that  there  shall  not  be 
indiscriminate  charity,  and  that  the  loafers  and  parasites 
shall  not  flourish  on  overlapping  funds.  Make  this  dis- 
tinction right  through  all  state  and  municipal  aid  to  the 
poor,  and  the  word  socialism  need  have  no  terror  ;  nor 
will  the  charitable  be  bewildered  between  the  teaching 
of  Christianity  that  to  give  to  the  poor  is  a  duty  and  a 
blessing,  and  of  political  economy  and  the  poor-law 
purists  that  almsgiving  "saps  independence"  and  is 
twice  curst,  both  for  the  giver  and  the  recipient.  It 
may  be  said  by  some  that  a  complete  socialistic  organ- 
isation would  prevent  the  labour  of  any  class  of  persons 
becoming  useless  to  the  community  ;  hence  there  would 
be  no  poor  to  provide  for.  But  unless  a  socialistic 
society  was  wholly  unprogressive  it  must  often  happen 
that  an  invention,  for  example,  would  destroy  the  skill  of 
certain  classes,  and  they  would  have  to  be  provided  for 
by  a  socialistic  poor  law  until  they  were  re-absorbed  into 
the  ranks  of  labour.  In  any  case  public  aid  for  those 
whose  labour  has  become  useless  for  a  time  is  neces- 
sary in  any  state  of  society  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  permanently  useless.  It  is  purely  absurd  to 
think  of  dealing  with  a  community  of  workers  like  that 
of  West  Ham  by  any  other  method.  Is  it  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  gaol-like  workhouses  ;  or  are  we  to  say 
that  charity  extended  to  it  now  would  demoralise  its 
people?  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  include  it  in 
the  purely  benevolent  operations  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, from  which  it  was  excluded  owing  to  its  being 
outside  the  County  of  London.  Probably  it  may  be  also 
necessary  in  this  and  similar  cases,  where  the  munici- 
pality cannot  undertake  public  works  through  lack  of 
resources,  for  the  centra!  State  Department  to  act 
more  directly  than  it  can  do  at  present  in  organising 
labour. 

The  fear  of  demoralising  poor  people  by  giving  them 
anything  but  hard  work  to  do  has  shown  itself  in 
criticism  of  the  Christmas  Guest  Guild.  It  seems  that 
if  a  child  who  has  lost  its  father  or  mother  or  both 
receives  an  invitation  through  Mr.  Pearson's  Guild  to 
spend  a  fortnight  at  Christmas  outside  its  own  family, 
it  will  be  introduced  to  luxuries  which  will  "sap  its 
independence  "  and  make  it  expect  to  be  supported  for 
the  rest  of  its  life  without  honest  toil  ;  and  it  will 
implicate  any  parent  it  may  have  in  a  similar  fatal 
demoralisation.  This  "grave  social  danger"  is  the 
•  subject  of  two  letters  from  Mr.  Edward  Houghton  in 
our  issues  of  17  December  and  to-day  ;  letters  which 
are  really  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  such  opinions  as 


j  we  have  been  considering.  On  a  simple  act  of  kind- 
ness is  founded  the  following  extraordinary  dissertation. 
,  "If  the  Christmas  guests  of  this  Guild 'are  permitted 
to  grow  up  in  the  idea  that  such  entertainment  is 
1  their  social  due  ;  if  they  come  to  make  it  a  matter 
;  of  creed  that  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes 
should  be  housed  and  homed  by  the  well-to-do ;  if 
they  ever  regard  the  arrangement  as  anything  but 
a  benevolent  makeshift,  then  they  will  become  bad 
neglectful  parents  for  the  next  generation."  Mr. 
A.  J.  Dawson,  another  correspondent,  says  this  is- 
I  "preposterous";  it  is.  One  might  suppose  that  the 
;  children  of  the  well-to-do  were  trained  in  sturdy  inde- 
pendence by  a  rigid  rule  that  they  should  never  receive 
gifts,  or  tips,  or  kindnesses  of  any  sort  except  from 
their  parents.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  child  in  any 
I  class  of  life  who  was  not  a  "  cadger  "  for  anything  he 
!  could  get  ?  If  we  are  to  have  such  inferences  as 
Mr.  Houghton  makes  from  the  Guest  Guild,  the 
primitive  acts  of  charity  will  become  impossible.  The 
Guild  has  simply  provided  a  holiday  for  poor  re- 
spectable children  in  comfortable  homes  where  they 
can  be  merrier  at  Christmas  than  they  would  be  in  their 
ordinary  surroundings.  The  scheme  has  worked  well 
with  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  little  guests  who  have 
had  hospitality  offered  to  them  ;  and  both  hosts  and 
guests  have  been  well  satisfied  with  each  other.  We 
think  this  ought  to  be  enough  without  any  portentous 
moralisings  about  matters  which  will  enter  into  no 
child's  head.  Innocent  happiness  is  its  own  justifica- 
tion ;  and  success  in  conferring  this  at  the  start  is  a 
substantial  reason  for  continuing,  as-  is  to  be  done, 
the  Guild's  operations  in  the  future.  Bogeys  of  dis- 
content instilled  into  the  child's-  mind  by  living  for  a 
fortnight  in  the  midst  of  the  luxuries  of  ducal  mansions 
need  not  be  seriously  considered.  The  Guild  has 
exercised  discretion,  which  some  people  imagine  the 
charitable  never  do,  and  the  children  are  not  to  be 
turned  into  princes  and  princesses  as  if  they  were  in  a 
fairy  story.  They  have  suitable  hospitality  ;  and  if  they 
are  impressed  by  anything  except  that  they  are  having 
a  specially  good  time  it  is  by  nothing  that  will  do  themi 
any  harm.  Mr.  Houghton  supposes  that  the  hosts  may 
impress  "  ideals"  on  their  guests  :  such  as  "  you  may 
be  rich  some  day  like  me  "  or  "horns  for  home's  sake". 
They  are  extremely  unlikely  to  do  anything  except  treat 
these  children  as  they  would  their  own  or  their  friends'  ;. 
which  is  the  very  best  thing  to  do.  Very  probably 
the  children  themselves  will  see  nothing  in  their  tem- 
porary surroundings  but  a  change  of  scene  that  has  no 
more  social  significance  than  a  summer  trip  to  the  sea- 
side would  have.  At  the  most  there  would  probably 
be  such  a  feeling  as  most  of  us  have  about  holidays. 
We  go  back  to  work  willingly  or  because  we  must  ;  but 
we  never  heard  of  a  sane  person  who  renounced  holi- 
days of  all  kinds  for  fear  of  their  producing  unwilling- 
ness to  return  to  work.  Discontent  would  however  be 
very  certain  if  nothing  were  ever  provided  for  us  in  the 
way  of  relief  from  the  daily  routine.  That  is  a  sort  of 
discontent  on  which  all  efforts  towards  what  is  better 
are  based.  If  the  Guild's  guests  should  be  imbued 
with  this  spirit  from  their  visits,  it  would  be  the 
result  desired  and  anticipated  by  the  Guild's  founders. 
In  the  meantime  where  is  Mr.  Loch  of  the  C.O.S.  ? 
We  have  been  waiting  for  his  alarm  note  at  this  terrible 
benevolence. 


"THE    BLOATED  BUSHOPS." 

ONE  might  have  thought  that  by  this  time  the  stale 
old  cry  of  the  bishops'  enormous  incomes  would 
have  died  down.  And  to  an  appreciable  extent  it  has 
died  down.  No  one  who  considers  such  matters  can 
have  helped  noticing  that  blackguarding  bishops  is  by 
no  means  the  attractive  diversion  it  once  was.  The 
attitude  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the  working 
i  people,  towards  the  bishops  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  attitude  of  the  early  Victorians.  Part  of  the  change 
of  attitude  is  due  to  change  in  the  bishops  themselves, 
but  not  the  larger  part.  In  our  judgment  it  is  mainly 
due  to  the  rise  of  the  social  as  against  the  barrenly 
political  conception  of  state  action.  The  working-men 
were  busy  for  very  many  years  in  assisting  the  Liberal 
party  to  bring  about  purely  political  changes,  curtailing. 
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-the  rights  of  the  Church,  threatening  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  giving  the  people  votes.  After  a  time  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  workmen  began  to  take  stock  of  the 
position,  and  they  perceived  that,  while  much  Liberal 
progress  had  been  made,  they  remained  precisely  where 
they  were.  It  was  all  very  nice  to  be  given  a  vote,  but 
it  was  not  nice  to  discover  that  they  had  been  given  a 
'vote  when  they  had  asked  for  bread.  All  the  political 
results  they  had  helped  to  achieve  had  done  nothing 
whatever  to  make  their  daily  life  more  tolerable. 
Abusing  bishops  and  lords  had  done  them  no  good. 
They  would  try  a  different  tack.  And  they  turned  to 
questions  of  capital  and  labour,  of  State  protection  for 
industry  and  health,  of  education,  of  housing  :  and 
they  found  it  a  more  paying  game  for  them  than 
abolishing  the  House  of  Lords  or  disestablishing  the 
Church.  Zest  for  attack  on  the  Church  had  cooled 
down  largely  from  the  conviction  of  experience  that 
precious  little  of  the  spoil  would  ever  reach  the 
working-man.  The  socialists  had  taught  them  a 
much  more  excellent  way.  How  far  a  real  change  of 
view  as  to  Church  and  social  order  assisted  the  argu- 
ment of  expediency  is  hard  to  say.  There  has  been  a 
change  of  view,  undoubtedly,  but  not  so  great  as  might 
appear.  The  formerly  universal  belief  that  the  Bishops 
and  inferior  clergy  were  State  paid  is  now  probably  con- 
fined to  quite  a  minority.  The  work  of  the  Church 
Defence  and  Instruction  Committee  has  not  been  with- 
out result.  But  there  is  still  a  general,  if  often  latent, 
belief  amongst  less  educated  people  that  our  Bishops 
are  enormously  overpaid,  that  their  life  is  luxurious, 
and  that  some  two-thirds  of  their  income  might  well  be 
taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  poor.  And  amongst 
educated  men  of  the  world  there  is  still  a  rather  strong 
suspicion  that  these  highly-paid  Bishops  do  not  quite 
give  value  for  their  money,  that  they  are  an  expensive 
luxury  the  Church  might  renounce  without  any  great 
struggle  ;  and  even  some  zealous  and  well-instructed 
Churchmen  think  it  would  be  well  to  reduce  the  incomes 
of  the  bishops,  more  strictly  perhaps,  reduce  their 
estate,  and  give  the  balance  to  the  poorer  clergy.  It 
is  evident  at  a  glance  that  a  good  deal  of  such  criticism 
is  due  solely  to  ignorance  of  what  a  bishop  is,  of  what 
he  ought  to  do,  and  of  what  he  does.  But  with  full 
allowance  for  ignorance  and  perversity,  there  remains 
a  good  deal  of  honest  doubt.  This  doubt  we  believe 
the  Bishop  of  London  has  taken  the  most  practical  step 
possible  to  meet  by  publishing  a  balance-sheet  of  his 
year  from  May  in  1903  to  May  1904. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  being  misunderstood  if  we 
say  that  it  seems  to  us  a  pity  that  this  statement  of 
account  is  not  formally  audited  by  some  well-known 
firm  of  chartered  accountants.  In  publishing  his 
balance-sheet  the  Bishop  desires  to  meet  business  men 
on  their  own  ground,  he  is  challenging  the  caviller 
and  controversialist  to  take  the  facts  of  his  income  and 
expenditure  and  make  what  they  can  of  them.  Would 
it  not  have  been  wiser,  then,  to  do  everything  in  the 
most  approved  business  fashion,  and  forestall  any 
suggestion  of  inaccuracy  or  mistake  ?  We  cannot  pre- 
tend inability  to  conceive  a  baser  sort  of  secularist  critic 
taking  refuge  from  his  inability  to  answer  the  figures 
of  this  balance-sheet  in  the  fact  of  their  being  un- 
audited. There  was  no  duty  of  course  on  the  Bishop 
to  have  his  accounts  audited,  just  as  there  was  no  duty 
on  him 'to  publish  them  ;  but  the  motive  for  doing  the 
one  was,  it  seems  to  us,  a  motive  for  doing  the  other. 
However,  it  is  only  with  a  comparatively  small  number 
that  the  absence  of  an  auditor's  certificate  will  lessen 
the  effectiveness  of  the  statement. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
incredulous  that,  however  large  an  income  ,£10,000  a 
year  may  appear,  the  Bishop  not  only  makes  from  it 
no  pecuniary  profit  for  himself,  but  applies  to  the  cost 
of  living  and  general  management  of  his  household  a 
sum  far  too  small  to  allow  of  any  but  a  very  moderate 
regime.  Indeed  if  some  of  the  rich  people,  who  are 
such  glib  critics  of  episcopal  expenditure,  would  check 
•the_  Bishop's  item  for  "Household  Account"  with 
their  own,  we  are  sure  they  would  wonder  how  on 
earth  the  Bishop  can  do  it  on  so  little.  Fulham  Palace 
is  a  large  place,  and  a  house  in  S.  James'  Square 
lis  not  a  trifle.  Do  any  of  our  recent  millionaires  run  a  1 
.London  house  of  that  class  and  a  place  as  big  as 


Fulham  on  less  than  £1  ,679  for  the  household  account  ? 
But  the  millionaire  must   entertain  ;  rather  it  is  the 
bishop  that  must,  while  the  private  millionaire  may  ; 
the  bishop  has  no  choice  :  constant  entertainment  is 
incident  to  his  office  ;  just  as  large  contributions  to 
various  Church  funds  are  incident  to  his  office,  contri- 
butions amounting  in  the  particular  year  to  £1,674  : 
almost  exactly  the  amount  spent  in  keeping  the  house 
open,  to  use  an  old  and  expressive  phrase.    Even  if 
we  deduct   the   whole    of   the    exceptionally  heavy 
item  of  £500  for  the  schools  repair  fund,  the  balance 
devoted  to  Church  funds  stands  at  well  over  £1,000, 
so  that  if  the  Bishop  receives  tithes,  he  certainly  gives 
a  tithe.     Then  there  stands  against  him  the  sum  of 
£5,000  borrowed  to  furnish  the  two  houses  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  See  ;  this  means  £135  of  income  lost  in 
interest.    The  total  result  is  that  personally  the  Bishop 
is  working  at  a  loss.    In  order  to  begin  operations  he 
had  to  borrow  a  large  sum,  quite  the  usual  thing  on 
appointment  to  a  bishopric,  and  from  that  time  he  has 
not  been  able,  though  living,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
most  careful  way,  to  appropriate  any  of  his  income 
towards  reduction  of  the  loan.    So  far  as  profit  and 
loss  go,  he  is  no  better  off  as  Bishop  of  London  than 
as  head  of  the  Oxford  House.    In  saying  this  we  do  not 
wish  to  fall  into  the  snare  many  enthusiastic  apologists 
of  Bishops  spread  for  themselves,  when  they  declare 
an  archbishop  or  a  bishop  to  be  poorer  than  he  was  as  a 
curate  on  £150  a  year.    That  sort  of  proving  too  much 
is  offensive  to  us,  for  we  have  too  often  heard  large  em- 
ployers of  labour  proving  in  the  same  strain  that  they  are 
not  as  well  off  as  their  men  on  £1  to  £3  a  week.  A  man's 
public  position  may  necessitate  large  expenditure  and 
so  leave  little  or  no  balance  at  his  bank ;  but  the 
advantages  bought  by  the  large  expenditure  must  not 
be  left  out  of  the  account.    It  is  absolutely  true  that 
the  Bishop  of  London  could  not  do  his  work  without 
good  horses  and  carriages  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
it  is  much  more  pleasant  for  him  to  drive  quietly  and 
rapidly  to  a  meeting  or  a  service  than  to  go  there  on 
the  top  of  a  tram.    It  is  true  that  he  ought  to  entertain 
a  great  deal,  but  also  it  is  much  more  interesting  to  enter- 
tain and  have  no  margin  than  not  to  entertain  and  still 
have  no  margin.   Of  course  the  Bishop  is  better  off  than 
the  curate,  other  things  being  equal  ;  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  making  money.  This  balance-sheet  must  in  the 
eyes  of  every  fair-minded  man  dispose  of  any  lingering 
suspicion  of  undue  personal  advantage.    All  sugges- 
tions of  personal  luxury  and  of  excessive  income,  pro- 
portionate to  the  charges  incident,  are  blown  to  the 
winds.    It  is  proved  that  the  Bishop  does  treat  his 
office  and  the  estate  attached  to  it  as  a  trust  for  the 
Church.    This,  we  are  aware,  does  not  dispose  of  the 
other  side  of  the  objector's  argument  that  all  sorts  of 
needless  state  are  imposed  on  the  Bishop,  of  which  he 
might  advantageously  be  divested,  and  the  balance  thus 
be  set  free  for  other  purposes.    This  is  an  even  more 
important  aspect  of  the  matter  than  the  personal  one. 
In  this  article  we  have  not  space  to  discuss  it,  but  we 
propose  to  do  so  next  week. 


FIGURES    OF  THE    FISCAL  QUESTION. 

( Conclusion. ) 

TT  is  peculiar  to  the  fiscal  controversy  that  in  the 
J-  extent  of  ground  it  covers,  as  well  as  in  its  far- 
reaching  effects,  it  passes  any  other  subject  in  the 
political  arena,  indeed  any  that  has  occupied  the  minds 
of  the  country  during  the  last  two  generations.  The 
Home  Rule  Bill  and  the  Reform  Act  bit  deeply  into 
people's  minds,  but  only  of  those  living  within  this 
group  of  small  islands.  Almost  for  the  first  time  in 
living  memory  we  are  asked  to  think  as  citizens  of  an 
empire,  and  to  carry  in  our  minds  the  consequences  of 
the  adoption  of  the  fiscal  proposals  not  only  to  English- 
men at  home,  but  to  Englishmen  the  world  over.  The 
interests  of  the  empire  as  a  whole  are  to  be  considered, 
not  only  of  the  small  community  at  home,  few  in  number 
yet  strong  in  wealth  and  counsel  and  civilisation. 

In  the  choice  of  subjects  which  was  thus  forced  on  us 
by  the  limits  of  time  and  space  we  have  not  selected 
those  which  are  generally  admitted  to  favour  most  the 
views  of  fiscal  reformers.    We  have  chosen,  rather,  to 
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deal  for  the  most  part  with  those  subjects  which  are 
commonly  assumed  to  favour  the  followers  after  free 
trade.  In  other  cases  we  have  dealt  with  subjects 
about  which  little  has  been  written  or  said — partly 
because  of  the  statistical  difficulties  adequate  treatment 
of  them  involved,  and  partly  also  on  account  of  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  necessary  data.  Their  importance 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  we  have  in  this 
manner  anticipated  several  of  the  subjects  which  came 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  new  "  Fiscal  Blue  Book  "  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  last  week. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  look  upon  the  United  King- 
dom otherwise  than  as  a  highly  prosperous  country. 
We  are  still  first  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
magnitude  of  our  accumulated  wealth,  as  well  as  in  the 
position  we  occupy  in  the  arts  and  industry.  English- 
men however  are  too  prone  to  regard  that  position  as 
impregnable  and  unassailable,  whereas  in  the  minds  of 
impartial  judges  and  historians  these  are  qualities 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  no  fortress  however  strong. 
Industrial  warfare  in  modern  times  is  carried  on  with 
such  keenness  and  determination  that  in  the  end  the 
strongest  only  must  succeed.  The  force  of  protective 
tariffs  is  now  such  that  no  nation  can  stand  against  it. 
The  "mailed  fist"  and  the  "big  revolver"  are  un- 
suited  to  modern  conditions.  If  fight  we  must,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  adopt  weapons  of  similar  calibre 
and  effectiveness.  Only  thus  may  we  hope  to  discover 
to  the  world  the  futility  and  hopelessness  of  carrying 
on  a  wasteful  industrial  warfare. 

We  began  by  pointing  out  that  while  under  the 
system  of  free  imports  into  this  country  the  national 
income  as  well  as  the  national  wealth  had  increased 
considerably,  a  comparison  with  other  countries  showed 
that  they  also  had  increased  their  liquid  and  fixed 
resources  under  systems  of  rigid  protection  not  less, 
and  in  some  cases  more,  considerably  than  we.  We 
could  not  avoid  the  conclusion  therefore  that  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  fiscal  policy 
whether  of  the  British  or  Continental  type  could  be 
regarded  as  the  cause,  immediate  or  remote,  of  this 
enhanced  prosperity.  In  looking  round  for  a  sufficient 
cause  we  hit  upon  the  subject  of  sanitary  improvement 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  with  its  consequences  of 
increased  longevity,  diminished  morbidity,  and  les- 
sened mortality.  By  estimating  the  "years  of  life" 
which  had  thus  been  added  to  the  nation  it  was  found 
that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  increased  wealth 
of  the  nation  must  be  attributable  to  this  cause 
alone.  The  absence  of  sufficient  data  for  other  countries 
prevented  us  from  making  similar  calculations  in 
other  cases.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  had  they 
been  made,  the  results  attained  would  not  have  differed 
in  any  material  respects.  The  same  influences  have 
been  at  work  on  the  Continent  as  in  this  country  tend- 
ing to  increase  life  and  diminish  death. 

This  being  so  we  are  next  driven  to  ask  in  what 
manner  a  nation  may  benefit  by  the  adoption  of  a  fiscal 
system.  The  answer  is  a  simple  one.  Salvation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  some  kind 
towards  industry  and  agriculture.  Laisser-faire,  or 
leaving  things  alone,  is  no  policy.  The  recognition  of 
this  defect  by  the  United  States  and  Germany  has  led 
to  the  better  and  more  uniform  distribution  of  wealth 
throughout  the  country.  The  policy  of  allowing  the 
fittest  only  to  survive,  and  all  but  the  strongest  to  go 
to  the  wall,  must  naturally  lead  to  a  more  irregular 
aggregation  of  wealth  into  the  fewest  possible  hands. 
Fiscal  policy  may  then  be  expected  to  affect  the  dis- 
tribution, though  not  the  amount,  of  the  store  of  wealth 
in  a  country.    This  is  its  function  and  highest  end. 

We  proceeded  next  to  examine  the  question  of  the 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  population  amcng 
the  principal  groups  of  industries  in  this  and  other 
countries.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  has  been  allotted  in  the  new  "  Fiscal 
Blue  Book  ".  We  found  by  a  very  careful  examination 
of  the  occupation  censuses  of  different  countries  that 
there  was  a  tendency  for  the  working  population  in 
this  country  to  descend  to  an  increasing  extent  to  lower 
grades  of  labour  in  contradistinction  from  the  opposite 
tendencies  observed  elsewhere.  This  was  ascribed  to  the 
greater  immunity  from  attack  which  the  fixed  policy  of 
those  countries  secured  for  their  working  classes. 


In  connexion  with  the  decline  of  the  agricultural 
industry — which  now  gives  employment  to  about  8  per 
cent,  of  all  males  over  20,  instead  of  24  per  cent,  in 
1 85 1 — a  danger  note  was  sounded  in  consequence  of 
;  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  dependence  of  this 
country  on  imported,  and  especially  foreign,  food-stuffs. 
Roughly,  the  results  obtained  went  to  show  that  whereas 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  about  16  per  cent,  of  all  our 
meat  requirements,  48  per  cent,  of  wheat,  46  per  cent, 
of  butter  and  37  per  cent,  of  cheese  were  imported  from 
abroad,  we  now  derive  from  similar  sources  no  less  than 
43  per  cent,  of  our  meat,  80  per  cent,  of  our  wheat, 
66  per  cent,  of  our  butter,  and  50  per  cent,  of  our  cheese. 
If  we  add  to  these  such  other  food-stuffs  as  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar  which  are  entirely  imported,  the  significance 
of  these  figures  cannot  possibly  be  overrated. 

Another  subject  which  has  been  very  fully  treated  in 
these  articles  is  the  change  in  the  direction  taken  by 
the  trade  of  our  colonies  in  recent  years.  They  have 
grown  in  prosperity,  but  the  greater  part  of  that 
prosperity  has  been  given  to,  and  taken  advantage  of 
by,  foreign  countries.  The  ties  of  interest  with  the 
mother-country  are  thus  becoming  slackened,  and  the 
ties  of  sentiment  we  fear  will  follow  suit.  Every- 
where we  found  that  while  our  own  trade  with  the 
colonies  had  increased,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  diminished, 
their  trade  with  foreign  countries  had  gone  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  only  gratifying  feature  is  the  check 
given  to  this  greater  growth  of  foreign  trade  by  the 
"  preference"  in  favour  of  British-made  wares  recently 
adopted  by  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 
The  experience  thus  obtained  leads  to  the  conviction 
that  a  more  extensive  adoption  of  this  principle  in  the 
future  will  effectively  annul  the  advantages  thus  gained 
in  colonial  markets  by  foreign  countries,  and  will 
reinstate  this  country  in  her  natural  position. 


THE  CITY. 

ONE  could  hardly  expect  much  fresh  business  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  week  as  the 
holidays  dovetailed  between  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  carry-over  in  mining  stocks  and  the 
general  settlement  which  is  just  concluded.  The  usual 
scramble  for  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  has  not  been 
quite  so  marked  and  it  would  appear  as  though  a  few 
of  the  banks  are  inclined  to  a  more  reasonable  policy 
in  respect  of  the  "  window  dressing"  which  has  been 
for  so  long  a  tradition  to  be  followed  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  irrespective  of  the  inconvenience  caused 
to  the  market  :  the  sign  is  distinctly  encouraging. 

The  final  statistics  are  not  yet  to  hand  as  to  the 
comparisons  in  Stock  Exchange  values  for  the  year, 
but  those  which  have  just  been  published  reflect  the 
substantial  improvement  effected  by  the  rise  in  prices 
during  the  past  few  months.  The  chief  item  is  the 
rise  of  16*9  per  cent,  in  American  railroad  [securities, 
and  mining  shares  follow  with  an  increase  of  2*9  per 
cent.  The  fall  of  3^3  per  cent,  in  values  of  the  shares 
of  banks  operating  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  very  pro- 
nounced and  is  evidence  of  the  few  opportunities  for 
the  remunerative  employment  of  capital  which  obtained 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year — the  brighter  aspect 
for  1905  should,  however,  result  in  considerably  en- 
larged profits  and  an  investment  in  certain  bank  shares 
at  present  prices  should  prove  very  satisfactory. 
Colonial  bank  shares  and  more  especially  the  South 
I  African  group  have  marked  a  substantial  advance. 

The  movement  in  the  Funds  during  the  past  week 
I  has  been  very  slight  although  there  has  been  a  better 
j  demand  for  the  war  loan  and  Transvaal  3  per  cents, 
which  close  slightly  better.  The  insurance  companies 
and  kindred  institutions  have  taken  off  the  market  most 
of  the  remaining  floating  bonds — yielding  about  3!  to 
4  per  cent. — of  the  colonial  governments,  and  the 
knowledge  that  several  fresh  issues  are  pending  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  bad  effect.  International 
securities  have  been  without  much  interest,  apart  from 
the  fluctuation  in  Russian  and  Japanese  stocks,  the 
former  having  declined  and  the  latter  having  advanced 
about  1  per  cent.,  reflecting  the  result  of  the  operations 
round  Port  Arthur.  Among  miscellaneous  securities  of 
the  foreign  railway  class  considerable  improvement  has 
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taken  place  in  the  preference  bonds  of  the  United 
Havana  Railway,  the  quotation  having-  risen  to  121,  a 
rise  cf  about  7  points  during-  the  past  fortnight.  It  is 
stated  that  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  will  be  paid,  and 
on  this  basis  the  bonds  should  certainly  go  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  135,  indeed  some  persons  think  that  the 
price  will  go  to  150.  Cuban  bonds  have  also  been 
bought  on  reports  as  to  the  general  improvement  in 
fhe  affairs  of  that  country. 

The  increase  in  the  dividend  to  5  per  cent,  as  against 
4  per  cent,  last  year  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  evidence  of  a  real  improvement  in  the  United 
States  and  we  believe  that  a  similar  addition  to  the 
dividend  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company — to  which 
we  alluded  in  a  former  issue — will  certainly  take  place  : 
in  that  event  the  price  of  the  common  stock  should  gain 
several  points. 

Among  mining  shares  the  tone  is  steady  and  firm. 
It  is  understood  that  several  important  "  deals  "  have 
taken  place  outside  the  Stock  Exchange  and  for  account 
of  the  Continental  bourses,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  formation  of  syndicates  to  finance  these 
operations  and  so  long  as  this  means  the  introduction 
of  fresh  capital  it  is  all  to  the  advantage  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  market. 

The  opening  Stock  Exchange  account  of  the  New 
Year  is  unquestionably  most  promising  and  if  the  pace 
is  not  forced  and  a  natural  development  allowed  to  take 
place  the  result  should  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 


THE  SALE  OF  THE  HAND-IN-HAND. 

A  CIRCULAR  has  been  issued  by  the  Hand-in-Hand 
Insurance  Society  announcing  the  terms  upon 
which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  business  to  the 
Commercial  Union.  The  record  of  the  Hand-in-Hand 
for  many  years  past  is  so  good  that  the  natural  in- 
clination is  to  approve  whatever  the  directors  and 
officials  recommend,  but  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gather 
the  real  facts  from  the  vague  statements  of  this  circular 
we  cannot  consider  that  the  directors  are  acting  in  the 
best  interests  of  their  existing  policy-holders  in  selling 
the  business. 

We  said  in  a  previous  article  that  if  the  price  paid 
were  adequate  the  directors  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  would 
be  justified  in  selling  their  superior  business  to  an 
inferior  company ;  but  the  circular  shows  that  the 
price  is  not  adequate  though  probably  it  is  quite  as 
much  as  the  Commercial  Union  can  afford  to  offer. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Fire  business  of  the  Hand- 
in-Hand  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  Com- 
mercial Union  and  the  Life  business  is  worth 
very  little  :  and  the  terms  offered  emphasise  this 
view.  The  Life  offices  associated  in  the  Tariff 
have  evidently  determined  that  Fire  policy-holders  shall 
not  receive  such  favourable  terms  as  the  Hand-in- 
Hand  can  afford  to  give  them.  Sooner  than  fight  the 
Fire  insurance  trust  the  Hand-in-Hand  has  curtailed  the 
benefits  to  the  detriment  of  its  policy-holders  and  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  The  society  could  have  fought  and 
won  but  it  has  preferred  to  yield  and  it  has  not  secured 
good  terms.  So  far  as  the  Fire  policy-holders  are 
concerned  the  conditions  seem  adequate.  This  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  the  Fire  business  is  likely  to  yield 
a  good  profit  to  the  Commercial  Union.  The  Fire 
connexions  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  can  be  transferred 
without  the  policy-holders  losing  very  much  on  any  new 
insurances  they  may  effect,  but  if  the  clients  of  the 
Hand-in-Hand  have  any  sense  at  all  they  will  not  take 
out  new  Life  policies  with  the  Commercial  Union  which 
as  a  Life  assurance  company  is  a  quite  inferior  office. 
This  company  is  therefore  wise  to  pay  but  little  for 
the  Life  assurance  connexion  which  it  cannot  hope 
to  retain. 

The  obvious  suggestion  is  that  the  Hand-in-Hand 
would  do  best  to  sell  its  Fire  business  and  continue  its 
existence  as  a  Life  office  only.  Probably  the  Fire 
business  alone  could  be  sold  on  terms  which  would 
give  the  Fire  policy-holders  as  good  value  as  they  are 
promised  under  the  present  arrangement.  In  this  case 
the  general  fund  to  the  extent  of  more  than  ,£1,000,000 
would  be  available  for  the  Life  fund  and  would  by 
becoming  distributable,  which  it  is  not  at  present,  give 


at  least  as  good  Life  bonuses  as  the  new  scheme 
provides. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  terms  mentioned  in  the 
circular  are  not  so  good  as  were  originally  contemplated, 
at  any  rate  on  some  classes  of  Life  policies,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  if  negotiations  with  the  Commercial  Union 
fell  through  there  are  other  companies  prepared  to 
make  an  offer  for  the  business.  Among  them  is  one 
which  is  a  good  Life  office  and  which  could  reasonably 
afford  to  pay  more  for  the  Life  assurance  business  than 
it  can  possibly  be  worth  the  while  of  the  Commercial 
Union  to  offer. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  after  giving-  the  matter  the 
most  careful  consideration,  the  best  course  setems  to  be 
to  follow  the  example  of  other  offices  and  sell  the  Fire 
business  only.  If  this  is  not  feasible  then  see  what 
terms  can  be  obtained  from  a  first-class  Life  office  to 
which  the  Life  connexion  would  be  of  real  value.  The 
present  terms  for  Life  policy-holders  are  not  such  as  to 
justify  the  extermination  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  of 
British  insurance  companies. 


A  SCIENTIST'S  ATTITUDE  TO  IMMORTALITY. 

'"PHERE  has  lately  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a 
J-  small  book,  carrying-  the  great  title  "  Science  and 
Immortality  ".*  It  is  a  lecture  by  an  undoubtedly  dis- 
tinguished scientist,  which  is  more  a  homely  homily- 
salutary  no  doubt  but  trite — than  anything  in  the  way 
either  of  philosophy  or  science.  It  is  unhappily  true 
that  most  men  are  not  very  practically  influenced  by 
belief  in  immortality,  but  it  is  hardly  the  business  of  a 
scientist  to  tell  us  that.  We  had  hoped  that  Professor 
Osier  would  tell  us  what  is  the  attitude  to  belief  in 
personal  immortality  of  the  pure  scientist  who  is  neither 
materialist  nor  theologian,  but  we  did  not  find  it.  It  is 
however  a  very  fitting  inquiry  for  this  season.  So  we 
turned  to  another  scientist,  one  who  occupies  a  very 
distinguished  post,  and  put  our  question  to  him.  Here 
is  his  answer  in  his  own  words.  We  withhold  all  com- 
ment, wishing  to  leave  the  ground  on  this  occasion 
entirely  free  to  the  man  of  science  : — 

What  is  the  attitude  of  science  towards  the  belief  in 
personal  immortality  ?  Sceptical  in  the  main,  and  not 
infrequently  frankly  antagonistic,  must  be  the  answer, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  latter-day  revulsion  of  many 
men  towards  the  older  paths.  The  duty  which  the 
scientific  man  conceives  to  be  laid  upon  him  is  to  give 
his  judgment  according  to  the  weight  of  evidence  he 
can  find  or  even  to  hold  it  indefinitely  in  suspense  should 
nothing  arise  to  turn  the  scale.  Now  the  scientific 
man  can  find  no  direct  evidence  for  a  future  existence 
that  is  in  the  least  degree  convincing,  for  he  will  not 
accept  the  work  of  Myers  as  anything  more  than  an 
intellectual  curiosity,  certainly  not  to  the  extent  of 
founding  a  belief  on  it. 

Nor  do  the  usual  reasonings  in  favour  of  immortality 
really  touch  him.  The  argument  from  Revelation,  the 
whole  scheme  of  Christian  apologetics,  moves  in  a 
plane  that  never  intersects  the  one  in  which  the 
scientific  man  conducts  his  thought,  so  that  he  refuses 
even  to  consider  the  procedure  of  the  orthodox  theo- 
logical discussion  of  the  point.  It  is  not  that  he  is 
contemptuous  or  afraid  of  the  issue,  merely  that  two 
men  talking  different  languages  cannot  hope  for  agree- 
ment. 

The  argument,  again,  that  so  widespread  a  belief, 
one  which  has  grown  in  intensity  and  definiteness  with 
the  progress  of  mankind,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  an 
adumbration  of  the  reality,  he  regards  as  unjustifiable 
either  historically  or  logically.  It  is  akin  to  the  other 
argument  that  a  future  life  must  be  because  it  is  never 
more  passionately  realised  than  when  the  human  soul 
has  become  exalted  to  its  highest  outlook — the  argu- 
ment from  the  necessity  of  ultimate  perfection  which 
Browning  so  nobly  upheld — 

"  On  earth  the  broken  arcs  ;  in  the  heaven  the  perfect 
round." 

from  this  too  the  scientific  man  turns  away,  averse. 
He  sees  in  it  the  "personal  equation"  which  he  is 

*  "Science  and  Immortality."  By  William  Osier.  London: 
Constable.     1904.    2s.  6d. 
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always  seeking  to  eliminate  ;  he  must  distrust  any 
method  of  reasoning-  that  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
his  own  desire  for  a  particular  result.  Where  is  the 
evidence  that  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  longing  has 
ever  affected  the  stream  of  events  ;  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children  is  a  story  as  old  as  the  world's  history, 
has  it  ever  been  answered  ?  And  when  it  is  asserted 
that  men  will  refuse  to  live  without  the  hope  of  a  . 
future  world  to  redress  this  one,  the  scientific  man  can 
find  no  historical  grounds  for  supposing  that  any  specu-  1 
lative  belief  will  ever  overcome  so  fundamental  an 
instinct  as  the  will  to  live.  No,  he  concludes  that  the 
arguments  for  human  immortality  are  untenable  ; 
must  he  therefore  disbelieve  in  a  future  life  ?  By 
no  means.  The  only  scientific  position  holds  that 
disbelief  is  as  erroneous  as  belief,  to  assert  either 
is  to  commit  oneself  to  a  position  which  is  not 
only  incapable  of  proof  but  which  cannot  even  be 
stated  so  as  to  come  within  the  range  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  not  that  the  answer  to  the  eternal  question 
is  still  unfound,  no  answer  is  possible,  the  terms  in 
which  the  question  is  set  transcend  our  faculties  and 
yea  or  nay  is  equally  inconceivable. 

But,  answers  the  common  man,  one  or  other  must 
happen  ;   beyond  the  grave   must   lie   either  life  or  j 
death,  no  alternative  is  open.    The  supposed  necessity 
does  not  follow.    What  does  man  know  of  the  reality 
of  things  ?  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  mind  and  of  j 
certain  shadow  shapes  projected  thereon,  but  outside 
those  limits  he  cannot  travel  and  his  mind  is  not 
constructed  to  apprehend  any  answer  from  beyond.  ; 
The  scientific  man  is  not  unfamiliar  with  such  diffi- 
culties ;  in  whatever  direction  he  pushes  into  the  un-  ! 
known  he  will  soon  be  faced  by  a  similar  contradiction 
beyond  human  comprehension.    Take  the  constitution 
of  matter ;   for  convenience  matter  is   regarded   as  j 
atomic  in  structure,  yet  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
atoms  are  indivisible,  just  as  it  is  equally  inconceivable  ' 
that  matter  is  continuous  and  divisible  for  ever.  Both 
theories  are  untenable,  it  is  as  illogical  to  hold  one 
as  the  other  ;  we  have  simply  reached  one  of  the  limits 
of  the  mind  where  no  decision  is  possible.    We  may 
hold  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter  as  a  working 
hypothesis,  and  a  very  useful  one  it  has  proved  to  be, 
but  every  thinker  knows  its  inadequacy  and  that  it 
is  a  mere  reduction  into  conventional  terms  of  some- 
thing transcending  our  experience. 

So  far  then  science  merely  says  that  any  conclusions 
framed  as  to  human  life  or  death  beyond  the  grave 
must  be  wrong  ;  it  is  not  allowable  for  the  orthodox 
Christian  here  to  step  in  and  argue  that  since  science  has 
disproved  all  human  theories  for  or  against  immortalitv, 
therefore  the  way  becomes  open  for  Revelation.  The 
revelation  has  to  be  made  to  human  beings,  for  whom 
the  gates  are  necessarily  shut  to  any  messenger  from 
reality.  No  belief  is  possible  ;  at  the  best  a  working 
hypothesis  can  be  framed,  which  like  every  other 
hypothesis  must  submit  to  be  tested  by  its  conform- 
ability  to  experience  and  by  its  fruitfulness. 

Can  science  go  no  further  ;  must  the  answer  remain 
so  unhuman  and  remote  from  the  springs  of  spiritual 
life?  Perhaps  not.  If  science  has  gained  anything  of 
late  it  is  a  sense  of  the  essential  oneness  of  the  universe, 
of  the  Immanence  of  God,  if  we  like  to  use  the  older 
terms.  Throughout  the  widest  sweep  of  space,  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  life  the  scientific  man  sees  but 
the  manifestation  of  one  law,  the  links  in  a  chain  of 
sequence,  whose  beginning  and  end  are  hidden  but  on 
which  matter  and  mind  are  alike  strung.  And  the  deep- 
down  beliefs  by  which  man  moves,  the  dumb  passion 
for  perfection,  the  faltering  but  continuous  effort 
towards  virtue,  the  reaching  out  to  God,  are  only  other 
links  in  the  eternal  chain.  They  are  facts  of  observa- 
tion, as  much  laws  of  matter  as  the  crystallisation  of  a 
salt  solution,  and  equally  bound  up  with  the  scheme  of 
things,  as  far  as  we  can  ever  know  it. 

Accept  that  position,  and  God  is,  is  everywhere — as 
much  in  the  sunshine  trembling  through  the  voung 
beech  leaves  as  in  the  busy  laboratory  or  the  nameless 
cruelties  and  despairs  of  the  crowded  slum.  Only  have 
faith,  not  the  faith  that  makes  terms  and  demands 
immortality  as  a  condition  or  a  right,  but  faith  that 
accepts  and  asks  neither  yea  nor  nay,  sure  of  being  now, 
as  ever,  in  and  of  God. 


To  some  men  such  faith  has  come,  and  they  claim-it 
to  be  a  living  faith.  But  the  orthodox  will  ask  in 
what  respect  can  such  a  faith  be  distinguished  from  the 
common  indifferentism,  the  common  refusal  to  look 
before  and  after,  in  easygoing  confidence  that  things- 
will  turn  out  all  right — Omar's  pot  philosophy  in  fact — 

"  He's  a  good  fellow  and  'twill  all  be  well." 

And  the  answer  is  that  all  faiths  must  differ  with  frhe 
quality  of  their  holders  ;  the  Catholic  faith  may  be  one 
and  undivisible,  but  who  can  recognise  in  the  beliefs 
held  by  the  brutal  peasant  who  passes  straightway 
from  murder  to  a  Mass  the  faith  of  S.  Francis  and 
S.  Augustine  ?  We  must  see  the  fruit  among  men  our 
beliefs  will  bring  forth  before  we  finally  judge  of  them, 
and  what  touches  the  finer  sort  may  leave  others- 
unmoved.  Has  not  the  very  disbelief  in  a  future- 
world  which  to  some  men  has  meant  "  Eat  and  drink 
for  to-morrow  we  die "  been  to  others  the  strenuous- 
message — "Work  for  the  night  cometh,  when  no-  man*' 
may  work  "  ? 


JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES  ON  MUSIC. 

THE  name  of  Mrs.  Craigie  is  of  course  perfectly 
well  known  to  all  readers  of  this  Review.  Myself,, 
no  octogenarian  yet,  remember  quite  well  her  d£but. 
Always  I  admired  her  liveliness,  her  readiness.  As  for 
her  wit — that  wit  of  which  we  heard  so  much  some 
years  ago— I  sought  it  and  found  it  not.  I  delight  too- 
much  in  true  wit  to  dream  of  debasing  the  term  by 
applving  it  to  mere  smartness.  In  Kensington  to  be- 
smart  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  existence,  and  all' 
Mrs.  Craigie's  characters  ought  to  have  houses  in 
Kensington.  Mrs.  Craigie  herself  is  smart,  even  when 
she  is  not  writing  short  novels,  but  mounts  to  the  high 
level  of  a  discourse  on  music.  I  remember  vaguely  a 
heroine  of  hers  in  a  scarlet  frock  who  played  the  organ  : 
and  I  know  exactly  what  the  lady  did.  When  she  was 
not  plunging  about  in  huge  chords,  pianistic  fashion, 
on  the  full  organ,  she  was  accompanying  a  melody  on 
the  clarinet  by  sustained  chords  on  the  vox  humana, 
that  execrable  invention  of  the  devil.  Something  hap- 
pened— and  no  wonder  ! — but  it  does  not  concern  us 
here.  Novelists  ought  not  to  talk  about  music,  or 
about  literature,  or  art — these  being  matters  of  which 
thev  are  in  general  profoundly  ignorant. 

Mrs.  Craigie  took  it  into  her  head  to  deliver  a  lecture 
on  music  amongst  other  things,  and  in  a  volume  which 
recently  reached  me  (via  the  post)  *  she  has  published 
this  lecture  and  some  others.  I  may  say  that  the 
volume  is  beautifully  printed  on  good  paper  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  publisher.  Withip  its  small  compass  Mrs. 
Craigie  speaks  of  Brahms,  Balzac,  Turner,  Dante, 
Goya  and  Botticelli.  Her  idea  is  to  give  to  the 
ordinary  work-a-day  person  a  notion  of  what  the 
life  of  an  artist,  or  would-be  artist,  means.  She 
sketches  the  careers  of  her  various  heroes,  and  I 
cannot  say  that  at  the  end  one  has  learnt  very 
much.  That  the  creative  artist  has  as  a  rule  many 
struggles,  difficulties,  and  generally  speaking  a 
deuce  of  a  time — all  this  we  have  known  for  some 
little  time.  Indeed  I  am  convinced  that  we  have 
known  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing— very  much  more 
than  is  true.  All  the  great  musicians  have  not  led 
lives  of  utter  misery.  That  is  a  common  idea,  and, 
like  most  common  ideas,  it  is  a  false  one.  Palestrina, 
for  example,  if  he  was  never  rich,  was  comfortable  ; 
Bach  also  was  comfortable  ;  Handel  died  a  rich  man  ; 
Mozart  m"de  a  great  deal  cf  money,  which  he  promptly 
spent,  and  might  have  made  much  more  if  he  had  been 
a  financial  as  well  as  a  musical  genius.  Beethoven  was 
always  well  off,  though  he  deceived  himself  into  think- 
ing he  was  poor  ;  Schumann  after  his  early  struggles 
was  also  well  off;  Schubert  was  always  poor,  and 
would  have  remained  poor  had  he  lived  to  be  a  cele- 
brated man.  Chopin  lived  a  luxurious  life  ;  Liszt,  had 
he  chosen,  might  have  been  a  millionaire  ;  Wagner 
ended  by  being  rich,  and  left  his  family  a  theatre,  a 
house,  royalties  on  his  operas,  which  must  have 
brought  in  immense  sums.     I  give  this  long  catalogue 
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because  this  idea  of  the  inevitable  poverty  of  the 
creative  artist  wants  exploding.  Did  not  Holman 
Hunt  write  a  bald  Life  of  Albert  Diirer,  with  the  main  1 
object  of  showing  that  an  artist  is  not  necessarily  poor 
because  he  is  great  ?  In  this  many  people  seem  to 
have  performed  one  of  those  odd  mental  somersaults 
by  which  they  arrive  at  remarkable  conclusions.  Be- 
cause someone  is  destitute  and  is  known  to  be  guilty  of 
writing  verses  or  music  or  of  making  pictures,  he  is 
assumed  to  be  a  heaven-sent  genius  ;  because  a  man 
lias  made  a  great  name  it  is  assumed  that  he  was  ' 
always  destitute. 

In  her  first  lecture  Mrs.  Craigie  dwells  on  this  point, 
the  questions  she  wishes  to  solve,  or  at  least  illustrate, 
being  two  :  Should  anyone  be  encouraged  to  become 
an  artist,  and  What  is  the  best  way  of  treating  a 
youngster  who  shows  an  unshakeable  determination  to  ' 
become  an  artist  ?    Mrs.  Craigie  is  herself  an  artist 
and  she  gives  the  views  of  the  other  side  thus  :  "  It 
is  easy  to  understand  the  alarm  of  any  father  when  his 
son  or  his  daughter  betrays  an  overwhelming  inclina- 
tion for  poetry,  painting,  music,  or  literature.  Why, 
the  very  love  affairs — apart  from  the  money  affairs — of 
any  artistic  being  are  the  wonder  and  often  the  scandal 
of  orderly  society.    They  are  generally  in  debt  and 
always   in   love :   frequently  in   debt   to   the  wrong  I 
persons,  and  eternally  in  love  with  the  unsuitable."  j 
For  the  purpose  of  getting  any  broad  view  it  would 
have  certainly  been  better  to  take,  along  with  three  ' 
such  strong  and  self-centred  personalities  as  Brahms,  ! 
Balzac,  and  Turner,  some  of  the   weaker  brethren, 
such  as  Schubert,  Keats,  Chatterton — one  cannot  sug- 
gest Goldsmith,  for  though  he  had  to  fight  his  way  he 
would  have  been   exceedingly  fortunate   but  for  his 
dissipations   and   follies :    as  Johnson   wrote,  when 
giving  Bozzy  an  account  of  the  unpaid  debts  left  at  his 
death,  "was  ever  poet  so  trusted?"    Although  I  find 
the  common  view  of  the  artist  sufficiently  ridiculous, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Mrs.  Craigie  had  included  a  | 
few  of  the  more  unlucky  she  might  not  have  been  so 
optimistic  as  she  shows  herself  in  her  concluding  sen-  1 
tences.    "  Art  has  friends.    We  have  seen  that  where 
everything  failed  and  went  wrong,  the  least  fortunate 
artist  had  faithful,  tender  friends,  some  known,  some  ' 
unknown.     Browning,    to   whom    I   have   compared  j 
Brahms,  wrote — 

4  I  have  a  friend  across  the  sea  .  .  . 
It  all  grew  out  of  the  books  I  write, 
They  find  such  favour  in  his  sight 
That  he  slaughters  you  with  strange  looks 
Because  you  don't  admire  my  books.' 
There  is  the  artist's  life — unending  labour,  supreme 
desolation,  infinite  love."    Some  of  the  unlucky  ones, 
however,  did  not  find  that  the  "infinite  love"  was 
sufficiently  finite  or  definite  to  run  to  half  a  crown  for  a  j 
meal.    Balzac  had  really  a  terrible  time  ;  Turner  and 
Brahms  had  great  luck.     Browning  was  born  rich. 
Had  he  been  born  poor  he  might  never  have  been 
heard  of. 

I  have  italicised  a  few  words  above,  because  I  have  I 
headed  this  article  "John  Oliver  Hobbes  ",  and  I  must  j 
say  something  on  the  subject.     The  comparison  of 
Browning  with  Brahms  startled  me  ;  I  thought  Mrs. 
Craigie  wanted  to  add  a  fourth  B  to  Billow's  three —  i 
Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms  ;  and  Mrs.  Craigie  has 
fairly  outdone  Biilow  in  absurdity.     No  less  intellectual 
musician  than  Brahms  has  ever  lived  ;  and  if  Browning 
is  not  an   intellectual   poet — and  I  deny  most  em- 
phatically  that  he  was  a  poet  at  all — I  would  like  to 
know  what  he  is.    Brahms  had  facility,  he  was  preco- 
cious, he  made  himself  a  great  master  of  technique  ; 
Browning  had  no  facility,  he   was   not  precocious, 
he  remained  to  the  end  a  clumsy  handler  of  so  simple 
a   device   as   rhyme.     Brahms  is   full  of  delicately 
sensuous   effects  ;   there  is  nothing   of  the   sort  in 
Browning.    I  am  always  interested  in  the  criticism  of 
people  who  know  music  only  from  the  very  outside  ; 
and  I  anticipated  something  stimulating   from  Mrs. 
Craigie.    But  unluckily  she  has  not  chosen  to  be  stimu- 
lating :  instead,  she  makes  a  smart  comparison  which  1 
happens  to  be  hopelessly  wrong.    A  lady,  when  she 
writes  on  music,  ought  to  take  at  least  half  the  trouble  ' 
she  would  take  over  a  hat  or  a  dress  ;  for  by  so  doing  ' 
she  may  possibly  avoid  disaster. 


The  question  of  a  young  man  or  woman  becoming 
an  interpretative  artist  is  one  into  which  there  is  not 
enough  space  for  me  to  enter  to-day.  I  will  return  to 
it  in  a  later  article.  John  F.  Runciman. 


THE  STAGE  SOCIETY. 

LAST  year  the  Stage  Society  opened  its  season  with 
Maxim  Gorki's  play,  "The  Lower  Depths". 
This  year  it  chose  "The  Power  of  Darkness  ",  Tolstoi's 
play.  Between  the  two  works  there  is  a  superficial  re- 
semblance. The  theme  of  each  is  the  degradation  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Russia  ;  and  each  is  full  of  hideous 
and  revolting  details.  So  that  the  critics,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  as  much  shocked  by  the  second  pro- 
duction as  they  were  by  the  first,  and  have  rebuked 
the  Stage  Society  as  frantically  now  as  then.  But 
really  the  two  plays  lie  on  two  very  different  planes. 
Gorki's  play  offended  me,  and  the  production  of  it 
seemed  to  me  a  mistake,  because  it  consisted  of  nothing 
but  its  hideous  and  revolting  details.  There  was  no 
form,  no  meaning  in  the  thing ;  and  therefore  no 
excuse  for  it — no  effect  from  it  except  the  effect 
of  purely  physical  disgust.  Tolstoi  is  different 
from  Gorki  in  that  he  is  a  thinker,  and  an  artist 
—  has  something  to  express,  and  knows  how  to 
express  it.  To  the  simple  soul  of  Gorki,  and  to  those 
simple  souls  who  take  an  interest  in  Gorki,  a  farrago  of 
ugly  facts  is  an  end  in  itself.  To  Tolstoi  this  farrago 
is  a  means  to  an  end — is  but  the  raw  material  for  a 
finished  product.  Gorki  snap-shots  his  wastrels,  and, 
having  shuffled  the  snap-shots  together,  offers  the 
result  as  a  play.  Tolstoi,  on  the  other  hand,  creates 
his  wastrels,  implants  souls  in  them,  and  sets  them 
moving  in  the  possession  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  sets 
them,  too,  in  significant  relation  to  one  another.  They 
act  and  react  on  one  another,  and  are  developed  from 
point  to  point  by  conflict.  That  their  souls  are  hardly 
human,  and  that  their  progress  is  mostly  in  a 
circle,  is  necessary  for  fidelity  to  the  theme.  The 
characters  are  alive,  and  they  move,  moving  in 
accordance  to  a  set  scheme  ;  and  thus  is  fulfilled 
the  main  requirement  of  dramatic  art.  In  the  end,  the 
whole  play  is  seen  to  have  been  the  expression  of  a  fine 
moral  idea.  Thus,  through  our  ethical  sense,  as  well 
as  through  our  aesthetic  sense,  we  are  compensated  for 
the  hideousness  of  Tolstoi's  material.  We  have  no 
excuse  for  being  disgusted  by  it.  If  we  were  disgusted 
during  the  course  of  the  play,  our  sense  for  art  has 
been  imperfectly  developed  ;  for  no  art  could  be  finer 
than  Tolstoi's  in  the  presentment  of  human  character  ; 
and  a  proper  pleasure  in  art  is  a  thing  quite  uninfluenced 
by  art's  subject-matter.  If  we  are  not  uplifted  by  the 
final  scene,  we  have  yet  to  develop  the  rudiments  of  a 
moral  sense.  The  Stage  Society  need  not  feel  at  all 
ashamed  of  having  produced  the  play.  Not  they,  but 
the  angry  critics,  should  be  blushing. 

For  a  critic  disgusted  by  a  play's  subject-matter,  it 
seems  to  me  a  rather  strange  proceeding  to  describe 
this  subject-matter  in  great  detail  and  let  his  descrip- 
tion be  printed  in  order  that  the  public,  too,  may  sicken. 
Yet  that  is  how  the  majority  of  the  critics  proceeded 
after  the  performance  of  "The  Power  of  Darkness". 
I  am  in  one  way  less  squeamish  than  they,  but  more 
squeamish  in  another.  By  the  force  of  its  characterisa- 
tion, and  by  the  rude  skill  of  its  construction,  and  by 
the  fineness  of  its  purpose,  "  The  Power  of  Darkness  " 
was  saved  from  physically  upsetting  me.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  rather  not  set  down  in  black  and  white 
a  bare  account  of  what  the  play  is  about — a  bare 
account  of  the  things  that  happen  in  it.  That  would 
be  indeed  a  disgusting  process  for  me,  and  the  result 
would  be  not  less  disgusting  for  you.  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  show  the  fineness  of  the  treatment  without 
describing  the  subject-matter  in  detail,  I  fear  I  must 
ask  you  to  take  the  fineness  on  trust,  and  to  bear  with 
me  while  I  discuss  a  side-issue.  A  side-issue,  but  not 
an  unimportant  issue. 

The  characters  in  the  play  are  very  many,  and  not 
one  is  colourless  or  indefinite.  But  the  chance  that 
Tolstoi  gave  to  the  mimes  was  sadly  minimised  in  pass- 
ing through  the  hands  of  the  translators—"  Louise  and 
Aylmer  Maude  ".  The  mischief  is  done  now,  so  far  as 
"  The  Power  of  Darkness"  is  concerned.    But,  as  the 
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two  mischief-makers  are,  I  believe,  habitual  translators,  , 
through  whose  hands  other  foreign  plays  are  likely  to 
pass,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  them  a  few  hints  as  to 
how   translation   ought   to   be   done,  and   to  wean 
them   from   their   present   mastery   of  how   not  to 
do    it.      The    translator    should    work    ever  with 
this    ideal  :     to     use    just     such     words     as  the 
original  author  would  have  used  if  he  were  the  trans- 
lator's   compatriot.      I    do    not    know    the    Russian  I 
language  ;  but  let  me  assume,  for  sake  of  argument, 
that  Tolstoi  does  (as  he  is  reputed  to)  make  his  cha- 
racters talk  naturally,  like  human  beings.    The  primary 
aim,  then,  of  Tolstoi's  translator,  should  be  to  preserve 
in  the  dialogue  this  quality  of  natural  and  lively  speech. 
How  is  this  to  be  achieved  ?    The  translators  of  "  The 
Power  of  Darkness  "  would  say  that  this  aim  is  to  be 
achieved  only  by  closest  verbal  fidelity   to  Tolstoi's 
text.    The  theory  is  specious.     But   it  ignores   the  | 
simple  fact  that  Russian  idiom  is  a  very  different  thing  I 
from  English    idiom.      And    in    practice    the  theory 
cuts    a    very   painful    figure — especially   in  practice 
on    the   stage,    where    the     words    have    to  pass 
through   the     lips   of    live    persons    trying    to  be- 
have like  live   persons.     For  a  dead  language  must 
ever  result  from  the  translator's  grim  fidelity  to  the 
text.    Nay!  "  dead  language  "  is  too  dignified  a  term 
to  apply  to  such  miserable  jargon  as  was  wrestled  with 
by  the  mimes  in  "The  Power  of  Darkness".  We 
need  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  of  the  original.  Give 
us  the  letter,  and  we  can  but  make  faint,  convulsive 
grasps    at    the  fugient  spirit.      Of  course,    the  two 
translators  have  not  made  a  verbatim  translation  of 
Tolstoi's  words.    I  do  not  accuse  them  of  that.  They 
are  guilty  of  a  worse  thing— guilty  of  the  fatal  endeavour 
to  find  some  racy  equivalent  for  every  phrase.  Russian 
peasants  talk,  of  course,  a  dialect  that  is  full  of  homely  j 
slang.  So  do  our  peasants.   But  all  illusion  of  reality  flies 
away  when  Russian  peasants  on  the  stage  talk  the  lingo  1 
of   English  peasants  off  the  stage.     Quicklier  still  j 
flies  illusion   away  when  Russian  peasants  use  the 
vernacular  of  the  Old  Kent  Road.    And  not  further 
than  the  Old  Kent  Road  have  fared  the  translators  of 
"The  Power  of  Darkness  "  in  their  pathetic  quest  for 
equivalents.    "  S'elp  me  ",  cries  a  Russian  peasant  girl, 
and  down  on  her  head  descends  the  shadow  of  a  huge 
feathered  hat.    "  My  word  !  "  ejaculates  a  moujik,  and 
is  covered  with  phantom  "pearlies".    "  That's  flat  !  " 
and  kindred  phrases  are  bandied  from  lip  to  lip  till  the 
very  back-cloth  takes  on  the  semblance  of  the  Old  Kent 
Road.    Perhaps  I  wronged  the  translators  in  saying 
that  they  had  confined  themselves  to  that  thorough- 
fare.   "  It's  a  cute  thing  "  seems  to  show  that  they  went 
so  far  as  the  Bowery.    Anyhow,  they  have  managed 
to  obliterate  every  touch  of  the  local  colour  which  they 
were  piously  trying  to  preserve.    In  future,  let  them 
not  attempt  to  reproduce  one  kind  of  slang  by  another 
kind  of  slang.    Let  experience  save  them,  in  future, 
from  a  mistake  from  which  instinct  ought  to  have  saved 
them  at  the  outset.    To  suggest  the  uncouthness  of  a 
foreign  peasant's  speech,  a  translator  must  eschew 
slang,  which  immediately  switches  the  reader  or  hearer 
off  to  the  slang's  own  locality.    This  unfortunate  re- 
portation  is   not  effected   by  the  use    of  ordinary, 
unremarkable   English.     Of  course,  there   must  be 
no  long  words,  and  no  literary  refinements.    Let  the 
Russian  peasant  speak  more  or  less    like  an  English 
child,  with    a   plain   Saxon    vocabulary.     Then  we 
shall  be  able  to  regard  him  as  a  Russian  peasant.  Our 
imaginations,  in  reading  the  translation,  will  not  be 
trammelled.    In  seeing  the  translation  performed  on  the 
stage,  our  imaginations  will  be  helped  by  the  uncouth 
utterance  and  bearing  of  the  mimes.  In  case  the  present 
translators  are  not  yet  convinced  of  their  folly,  I  ask 
them  to  imagine  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  mimes, 
instead  of  merely  speaking  their  lines  gruffly,  were  to 
assume  specific  Cockney  accents.    The  translators  can 
imagine  how  fatal  that  would  be — that  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  thing  done  by  themselves. 

Not  all  the  performers  in  "  The  Power  of  Darkness  " 
had  the  right  manner  for  Russian  peasants.  Miss 
Dolores  Drummond,  for  example,  though  she  had  an 
admirable  conception  of  her  part,  and  managed  her 
long  speeches  with  a  flexibility  that  would  be  impossible 
to  an  actress  of  the  modern  school,  was  throughout 


much  too  graceful  in  utterance  and  in  gesture.  Mr. 
Lyall  Swete  and  Mr.  O.  B.  Clarence,  both  of  whom 
played  important  parts,  had  acquired  exactly  the  right 
uncouthness.  So,  also,  had  Miss  Italia  Conti,  on  whom 
the  main  burden  of  the  play  rested,  and  who  played 
her  part  without  rehearsal,  script  in  hand,  yet  rose  full- 
high  to  every  dramatic  opportunity.  A  striking  achieve- 
ment, this,  and  possible  only  to  a  born  actress. 

Mr.  Barrie's  "  Peter  Pan"  must  have  an  article  to 
itself.  Max  Beerbohm. 


SOME  GOLFING  MEMORIES.— I. 

IT  may  sound  surprising  that  I  learned  golf  in  France-, 
though   I    had  looked  at   it    for   some  five-and- 
twenty  years  in  Scotland.    And  the  golfer  if  not  born 
should  be  caught  young,  consequently  I  was  never 
much  of  a  performer.  The  truth  was  that  in  my  earliest 
days,  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  though  there  were  fre- 
quented links  at  Aberdeen  and  Carnoustie,  the  game 
was  followed  by  comparatively  few  and  played  in  some- 
what  desultory   fashion.     Nevertheless,  afterwards, 
when  I  had  made  a  home  in  Edinburgh,  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  play  and  players  as  an  outsider.    To  the  south 
of  the  Tay  it  was  emphatically  the  national  game,  with 
its  enthusiastic  devotees  among  all  classes.   It  suited  the 
climate,  for  it  could  be  played  in  all  weathers.    In  winter 
the  fox-hunters  might  be  frozen  out  for  weeks,  or  the  curl- 
ing stopped  by  a  tantalising  thaw.  Then  one  and  the  other 
rallied  from  the  disappointment,  and  betook  themselves 
to  the  links.     In  the  most  depressing  downpour  I 
have  seen  those  whom  the  French  call  peres  de  famille 
taking  their  pleasure  manfully  and  going  the  rounds, 
shod  with  goloshes  and  under   an   umbrella.  Golf 
numbered  its  enthusiasts  in  all  classes.     The  golden 
fashionable  members  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt  were  no 
keener  than  the  bare-footed  hanger-on  of  the  official 
caddie,  who  practised  with  a  crooked  stick  and  a  ball 
he  had  found  or  stolen.    The  "Royal  and  Ancient" 
had  a  rather  select  confraternity.    If  memory  does  not 
play  me  false,  I  became  a  member  in  later  years,  and 
subsequently,  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  North,  saw  my 
name  still  on  a  club  box  in  golden  letters.  Those 
leading  golf  clubs  and  the  golf  houses  at  the  greater 
resorts  gave  occasion  for  a  deal  of  sociability  and  con- 
viviality.   Every  performer  of  any  notoriety  could  be 
fairly  well   handicapped  by  common   report  and  the 
veriest  muff  or  "  foozler  ",  who  envied  his  skill.  On 
the  eve  of  a  meeting  there  were  dinners  at  the  New 
Club  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  where   the  pro- 
gramme was  discussed  and  matches  made  up.  The 
dinners  were  good  and  the  wines  unimpeachable,  for 
the  cellars  in  Leith  and  Edinburgh  were  famous,  and 
there  were  no  more  erudite  connoisseurs  than  the  Scottish 
gentry.    When  the  cloth  was  drawn,  notebooks  were 
brought  forth  and  bets  were  flying  freely  about.  I 
think  the  two  most  formidable  amateurs  of  my  time 
were  Robbie  Hay,  afterwards  Sir  Robert,  of  Haystonv 
long  and  lithe  as  Laurence  Lockhart  described  him  iia 
a  golf-poem  published  in  "  Blackwood  ",  and  Godard, 
a  Leith  merchant,  of  more  sturdy  build.    There  was 
little  to  choose  between  their  play  and  theirs  was  pretty 
much  a  drawn  game.  They  were  typical  of  two  schools. 
Godard,  if  he  did  not  regularly  train,  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  some  care  of  himself  by  way  of  preparation, 
j  Hay  took  things  as  they  chanced  to  turn  up,  leaving  the 
results  to  Providence.    One  night  at  an  hotel  dinner  at 
i  the  Cafe  Royal  the  odds  ran  strong  in  favour  of  the 
Leith  man  :  there  was  to  be  a  New  Club  ball  on  the 
eve  of  the  match,  and  Hay  "declared"  to  take  his 
!  dancing  and  champagne  as  in  ordinary  and  the  early 
'  train  for  S.  Andrews  next  day.    It  was  a  close  match, 
but  the  knowing  ones  were  planted  and  he  came  in  the 
winner  by  a  short  neck.    Of  course  in  making  the 
bets,  the  character  of  the  course  was  considered,  and 
S.  Andrews  with  its  long  drives  had  an  advantage  for 
I  a  man  with  a  reach  and  powerful  swing. 

S.  Andrews,  the  chief  seat  of  golfing  and  mediaeval 
learning,  is  associated  in  memory  with  hilarious  dinners 
and  delightful  county  balls.  Men  used  to  club  to  take 
lodgings  and  hospitably  entertain.  More  than  once 
I  \vas  the  guest  there  of  a  select  party  consisting  of 
John  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  Moncrieff  Skene,  then  of 
Pitlour,  and  the  cheery  Bob  Cathcart,  all  now  gone. 
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The  country-side  poured  in  and  the  old  archiepiscopal 
city  was  overflowing-.  But  S.  Andrews'  links  had  their 
literary  associations  as  well,  when  John  Blackwood 
kept  open  house  at  Strathtyrum.  Strathtyrum  was 
known  as  the  Golfer's  Paradise.  The  host  was  himself 
a  most  zealous  golfer,  with  great  coolness  and  judg- 
ment, though  never  in  the  first  flight,  and  he  gave  the 
links  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  books. 
Among  the  habitues  of  the  house  were  Whyte  Melville, 
father  of  the  novelist.  By  the  way,  Lord  Eglinton, 
of  the  Tournament,  the  magnificent  Irish  vice-king, 
died  suddenly  at  Mount  Melville,  whither  he  had 
come  for  a  golf  meeting.  Sir  Alexander  Kinloch 
and  Boothby  and  Bethune,  known  familiarly  as  the 
"  Twa  Meejors",  were  at  ease  there.  Skelton,  the 
"  Shirley"  of  "  Fraser",  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  was 
known  familiarly  to  his  intimates  as  "the  Gercock  "  ; 
Laurence  Lockhart  was  always  much  at  home  with 
his  editor,  in  fact  his  Fidus  Achates,  and  Principal 
Tulloch  with  majestic  figure  and  genial  manner 
used  to  relax  from  the  pulpit  with  the  clubs.  Black- 
wood had  a  favourite  caddie,  Bob  Kirk,  confidential 
and  loquacious,  though,  like  Scott's  Tom  Purdie,  never 
taking  a  liberty,  and  for  Kirk  he  had  a  great  liking. 
But  there  was  no  one  for  whom  he  had  greater  re- 
gard than  Tom  Morris,  who,  as  he  used  to  say,  was  the 
gentleman  in  all  circumstances.  In  support  whereof  he 
told  a  characteristic  story  in  one  of  his  letters.  An  old 
naval  man  bet  Thomas  ^'50  to  a  shilling  that  he  did  not 
make  an  almost  impossible  put,  of  which  this  Thomas 
though  doubting  had  not  despaired.  Tom  made  the  put 
and  the  Captain  tendered  the  money.  "  Na,  na",  said 
Tom,  "we  were  but  jokin'  and  I  canna  tak'  it  "  ;  and  no 
more  he  did,  though  his  fixed  income  was  less  than  a 
pound  a  week.  The  old-fashioned  wooden  putter  has 
been  almost  superseded  by  iron,  in  which  there  are 
innumerable  ingenious  inventions,  but  Tom  in  his  time 
was  famous  for  his  putters  of  timber — thin  and  narrow- 
headed — and  the  industry  survived  and  flourished 
again,  when  ladies'  golf  clubs  came  into  favour.  But 
each  of  the  rival  links  forty  years  ago  had  its  far- 
renowned  professional  and  club-maker— the  Straths 
and  the  Parks  &c.  — who  like  Harry  Smith  of  the 
Wynd  could  well  wield  the  weapons  they  forged  and 
make  money  by  them  twice  over. 

Scotchmen  took  the  national  game  very  seriously, 
but  they  were  bred  to  its  chances  and  constitutionally 
self-contained  and  self-controlled.  It  was  generally  an 
imported  novice  who  smashed  his  clubs  and  cursed  his 
caddie  in  a  violent  outburst  of  temper.  With  English- 
men who  have  taken  to  golf  in  later  life,  with  baffled 
aspirations  and  the  rivalry  for  cups  and  championships, 
there  is  more  ill-temper,  and  much  more  swearing  at 
large.  I  know  a  clergyman,  irreproachable  in  daily  life 
and  fervently  impressive  in  the  pulpit,  who  goes  round 
the  holes  when  off  his,  play,  as  he  generally  is,  mutter- 
ing execrations  under  his  breath.  I  have  seen  an  M.P., 
an  eminent  philanthropist,  take  the  wind  out  of  an 
unlucky  dog  in  the  wildest  of  drives,  then  objurgate 
the  unoffending  animal,  which  nearly  led  to  a  personal 
fray  with  the  golfer  who  owned  it.  But  perhaps  the 
queerest  case  I  can  recall  was  on  a  medal  day  at  Ryde, 
when  one  of  the  finest  of  English  players  had  started 
with  a  friend,  a  nephew  of  mine,  walking  with  him 
merely  as  spectator.  He  muffed  the  first  hole,  and  his 
companion  made  some  laughing  remark.  "  My  dear 
Ned  ",  was  the  solemn  rejoinder,  "  we'll  do  this  round, 
if  you  don't  mind,  in  perfect  silence  ".  When  he  broke 
down  again  at  the  second  hole,  there  was  an  explosion, 
and  the  thunder  roared  and  growled  and  muttered  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  round.  He  regained  his  serenity 
after  dinner  and  then  had  the  grace  to  apologise. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOLIDAY  VISITS  FOR  THE  LONDON  CHILD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Close,  Salisbury,  Christmas,  1904. 
Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  17th  you  kindly  made 
space  for  certain  bald  comments  of  mine  on  the  Christ- 
mas Guest  Guild.    Since  then  your  correspondent — 


Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson — has  replied  with  much  indignant 
assertion:  while  in  its  own  columns  the  "Standard" 
newspaper  has  stated  bluntly  that  "  neither  Mr. 
Houghton  nor  any  of  our  readers  need  fear  for  one 
moment  that  the  little  strangers  the  Guild  sends  out  for 
entertainment  will  ever  grow  to  expect  such  Christmas 
hospitality  as  their  right ".  Yet,  as  all  critics  must  be 
aware,  this  is  the  very  point  that  is  being  now  debated 
in  every  London  club  or  country  house  where  the 
Christmas  Guest  Guild  is  mentioned.  Actual  or  poten- 
tial hosts  discuss  it  with  their  friends.  And  the  future 
standing  of  the  Guild — whether  as  a  charitable  or  as 
an  educational  force — largely  depends  on  how  far  the 
experiment  of  the  present  holidays  can  henceforth  be 
quoted  as  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  because  it  seems 
that  in  this  way  a  unique  opportunity  for  social  reform 
will  have  been  seized  or  missed  by  7  January  (when 
the  holiday  visits  terminate)  that  I  venture  to  presume 
on  your  courtesy  with  a  more  explicit  statement. 

I  write  under  correction  by  all  those  who  are  longer 
experienced  than  I  in  dealing  with  the  London  poor. 
But  during  the  four  and  a  half  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  I  left  Oxford  I  have  spent  my  days  in  the  London 
Elementary  Schools  and  my  evenings  in  the  London 
slums.  In  home  and  street  I  have  watched  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools.  Night  after 
night  1  have  listened  to  the  gossip  of  public-houses  or 
coffee  palaces,  or  sat  in  Rowton  House  at  table  talk 
with  the  bachelor  artisan.  So  far  I  know  my  London — 
and  particularly  do  I  know  the  London  child  with  his 
parents — deserving  and  undeserving.  I  should  like  to 
reassert — with  whatever  authority  such  experience  may 
lend  me  as  an  educational  critic — that  the  scheme  for 
the  Christmas  Guest  Guild  does  indeed  involve  a  grave 
social  danger.  It  does  not  stand  alone.  There  are 
as  well  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  "  Santa  Claus  "  scheme,  the 
"  Evening  News "  Boot  Fund,  the  Children's  Dinner 
Fund,  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  the  Country  Holiday  Fund, 
the  Children's  Holiday  School — with  numerous  similar 
schemes  still  in  embryo.  One  knows  the  Christian 
charity,  the  efficiency,  and  the  immediate  value  of  all 
these  enterprises.  Yet  many  philanthropists  must  fear, 
as  I  do,  that  London  children  (being  human  though 
"poor")  will  grow  up  to  believe  that  their  offspring 
can  be  cared  for  irrespective  of  their  own  exertions. 
May  I  affirm  with  all  possible  conviction  and  emphasis 
that  the  Parental  Ideal — the  vitality  of  any  nation— is 
thus  being  undermined  at  the  exact  period  of  our  history 
when  the  trend  of  political  opinion  and  of  public  sym- 
pathy offers  special  opportunities  for  duly  fostering  it 
in  the  rising  generation. 

Happily,  the  circumstances  of  the  Christmas  Guest 
Guild  are  such  that  its  promoters  should  be  able  to 
throw  all  the  generous  weight  of  latter-day  charity  into 
the  other  balance.  Perhaps  the  attitude  of  the  hosts  to 
their  guests  may  be  adapted  to  the  dangerous  old  tag 
"Cheer  up,  little  man— work  hard  at  your  lessons, 
perhaps  you  may  be  rich  some  day ".  Then  I  think 
the  harm  will  have  begun.  One  boy  in  fifty  will  go 
possessed  with  thrifty  ambition.  The  other  forty-nine 
will  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  luxury  is  happiness. 
And  while,  years  hence,  their  own  children  are  being 
similarly  entertained  they  themselves  will  hanker  for 
the  garish  joys  of  music-hall  or  tavern.  For  girls  the 
occasion  is,  obviously,  still  more  critical. 

But  if  the  ideal  of  "Home  for  Home's  sake"  be 
studiously  impressed  on  the  children  throughout  their 
stay,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  they  will  have  received 
the  best  possible  object-lesson  in  citizenship  :  they  will 
be  fitted  to  appreciate  such  other  benefits  as  they  may 
afterwards  receive  from  kindred  societies  :  they  will 
continue  in  training  for  parenthood. 

My  experience  as  a  teacher  of  these  children  leads 
me  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  what  may  appear 
a  fine  distinction.  Yours  &c. 

Edward  Houghton. 


THE   UNEMPLOYED  AND  CANADIAN 
IMMIGRATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  December,  1904. 
Sir, — On  every  side  we  hear  of  relief  funds  being- 
raised  for  the  unemployed,  and   against   the  kindly 
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motives  which  prompt  the  raising  of  such  funds  I  have, 
of  course,  nothing  to  say.  But  why  are  the  people 
unemployed  ?  Because  of  the  rapid  increase  of  our 
population,  side  by  side,  perhaps,  with  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  which  cause  a  smaller  demand  for 
human  attention  ;  there  is  literally  not  enough  work 
for  those  who  want  it.  Relief  funds  may  tide  over 
moments  of  exceptional  distress,  but  the  cause  of  the 
distress  remains,  and  the  philanthropic  assistance  of  to- 
day will  have  to  be  repeated  to-morrow.  And  all  this 
time  Canada  is  crying  aloud  for  men  and  women — not 
for  our  floating  scum,  but  for  men  and  women  prepared 
to  do  honest  work  for  their  living.  Surely  it  would  be 
better  to  divert  some  of  the  money  now  devoted  to 
sporadic  relief  funds  to  the  more  lasting  remedy  of 
finding  people  work  in  Canada  and  assisting  them  to 
get  there. 

I  do  not  speak  without  knowledge,  though  my 
experience  has  naturally  been  on  a  limited"  scale. 
Through  lantern  lectures  and  other  means  I  some  time 
ago  raised  a  small  Loan  Fund,  and  with  this  I  have 
since  been  helping  those  who  desired  it,  but  were 
without  the  necessary  means,  to  cross  the  ocean  and 
seek  work  where  people  were  wanted.  A  considerable 
number,  whose  references  have  in  all  cases  been  care- 
fully verified,  have  thus  been  sent  out  to  Canada,  in 
every  case  with  definite  work  to  go  to.  The  money 
supplied  to  them  is  not  a  gift,  but  a  loan  ;  and  in  every 
case  the  emigrant  has  found  his  or  her  footing,  and  is 
already  repaying  the  sum  advanced,  which  can  thus  be 
turned  over  again. 

Ocean  rates  at  the  present  time  are  abnormally  low, 
but  even  if  they  resume  their  former  level  £8  will  carry 
an  emigrant,  not  merely  across  the  Atlantic,  but  as  far 
as  Winnipeg,  if  desired.  Of  course  it  would  be  well 
that  he  should  have  a  little  money  in  hand  on  arrival. 
March  is  a  good  month  in  which  to  arrive  in  Canada.  If 
any  person  is  disposed  to  assist  in  thus  finding  occupation 
for  deserving  people,  and  saving  them  from  falling 
upon  the  rates  at  home  (my  funds  being  now  exhausted), 
I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  and  acknowledge  any  con- 
tributions addressed  as  below,  and  see  that  the  money 
is  properly  used. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Edith  M.  Arnold-Forster. 
Cathedine,  Burley-in-Wharfedale,  Leeds. 


THE  CRITIC  AS  ARTIST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

9  Essex  Street,  Strand,  Christmas,  1904. 
_  Sir, — It  is  well  known  that  your  art  critic  has  so 
nice  a  sense  of  etiquette  that  he  will  not  permit  himself 
to  discuss  exhibitions  with  which  he  is  in  any  way  con- 
cerned. Therefore  am  I  fearful,  Sir,  lest  no  mention 
be  made  in  your  columns  of  the  modern  paintings  at 
the  new*'  Dutch  Gallery"  in  Grafton  Street.  For  here, 
in  addition  to  many  other  works  of  infinite  beauty  and 
delight,  are  two  of  the  daintiest  imaginable  water- 
colours  by  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl  :  a  gracious  vision  of 
soft  green  poplars  and  a  deftly  caught  corner  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  have  seen  these  drawings 
years  ago  at  the  New  English  Art  Club,  and  these  will 
surely  be  glad  to  meet  them  once  again.  Others  may 
yet  have  to  make  their  acquaintance  and  be  warned 
against  the  folly  of  accepting  as  final  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
famous— or  should  I  say  infamous  ? — remark  anent 
critics. 

And  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Frank  Rutter. 

COMMENCED  AUTHOR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Technical  College,  Finsbury, 

26  December,  1904. 
Sir, — Surely  this  phrase  is  good  English.    In  Fuller's 
"  Worthies  ",  p.  332,  in  the  biographical  notice  of  Dr. 
William  Gilbert,  author  of  "  De  Magnete  ",  I  find  the 
following :—"  He  commenced  Doctor  in  Phvsick,  and 


was  Physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ".  If  Fuller's  prose 
is  not  classical,  whose  is? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Silvaxus  P.  Thompson. 


SCIENTIST   OR   MAN   OF  SCIENCE? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  December,  1904. 

Sir, — I  notice  that  you  give  the  hospitality  of  your 
columns  to  the  new  word  "  scientist".  I  must  confess 
that  I  cannot  find  any  logical  reason  for  rejecting  it, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  Oxford  men  of  science  have  a 
very  strong  feeling  against  the  word  and  it  is  barred 
in  all  official  utterances.  Is  it  possible  that  the  reason 
is  that  the  local  papers  use  scientist — with  gross  but 
unconscious  satire — to  describe  all  those  in  the  lump 
who  are  candidates  in  the  science  school  ?  Or  is  it 
that  Mr.  Godley's  notorious  allusion  to  "unlettered 
physicists  "  has  created  in  men  of  science  an  uncon- 
scious dislike  of  the  similar  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
less  derivatively  agreeable  word  ?  However,  nothing 
will  now  keep  the  word  out.  Has  not  even  the  "Oxford 
Magazine  "  adopted  it  ? 

I  am,  &c. 

Oxford  "Classicist". 

EXAMINATION  WORSHIP. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Stockwell,  17  Dec.  1904. 

Sir,— I  think  Mr.  Faunthorpe  has  overlooked  the  fact 
that  I  was  writing  not  of  existing  but  of  prospective 
training  colleges.  However  successful  existing  insti- 
tutions may  be,  I  feel  sure  that  those  students  who  fail  to 
get  into  them  (as  often  through  insufficient  opportunities 
for  study  as  through  deficient  ability)  would  thrive 
better  under  an  altered  system  in  the  newer  colleges. 
Their  present  efforts  to  teach  and  prepare  for  the 
Certificate  examination  at  the  same  time  overtax  their 
strength  and  so  in  the  long  run  impair  their  efficiency 
as  teachers  to  the  obvious  injury  of  their  pupils.  They 
ought  to  go  to  college. 

As  regards  the  position  of  examinations  in  education 
may  I  quote  from  a  letter  of  mine  which  appeared  in 
your  columns  in  September  1901  ?  "These  tests  if 
taken  '  in  the  stride '  of  ordinary  school  work  are, 
I  think,  useful  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make 
pupils  rely  on  their  own  exertions  and  rise  to  an 
emergency."  Thus  to  me  examinations  are  not 
anathema  ;  I  agree  with  Mr.  Faunthorpe  that  "  examina- 
tion is  good  per  se "  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  sugges- 
tion that  the  motives  of  those  who  having  profited  by 
examinations  yet  oppose  them  is  interested — what, 
may  I  ask,  would  be  the  attention  paid  to  the  criticism 
of  the  ploughed  ?• — I  will  add  that  examinations  are 
harmful  when  they  cease  to  be  educational  instru- 
ments and  become  ends  in  themselves  and  the  measure 
of  a  student's  ability. 

As  regards  possible  inequalities  in  the  value  of  locally 
granted  certificates  I  would  remind  Mr.  Faunthorpe 
that  the  certificate  gained  at  college  is  even  at  present 
no  more  than  a  preliminary  to  the  "  Parchment"  which 
the  Government  issues  only  to  those  who  satisfy  the 
inspectors  that  they  can  teach  as  well  as  pass  examina- 
tions.   The  "  Parchment  "  is  no  merely  local  certificate. 

It  is  a  pity  that  teachers  should  so  distrust  themselves 
and  each  other.  Why  should  not  a  teaching  body  be 
also  an  examining  body?  Does  Mr.  Faunthorpe  know 
that  the  German  teacher  sets — three  months  before  the 
final  examination — the  actual  questions  his  pupil  will 
have  to  answer  and  that  the  result  of  even  this  test 
marked  as  it  is  by  the  teacher  is  modified  by  the 
teacher's  report  on  each  pupil's  work  as  a  whole  ?  Has 
Mr.  Faunthorpe  never  wished  to  rearrange  examination 
lists  ?  Has  he  read  the  Moseley  Commissioners'  re- 
marks on  the  accrediting  system  and  America's  free- 
dom from  examination,  or  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
recent  dictum  "More  trust  should  be  reposed  in  the 
teacher  "  ? 

Examination  worship  is  practically  confined  to 
England — and  China.     In  the  'Sixties  Robert  Lowe 
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objected  to  teachers  "branding'  their  own  herrings ", 
and  for  forty  years  this  phrase  has  been  the  text  of  the 
authorities  and  the  condemnation  of  the  teacher.  But 
of  late  the  pseudo-perfection  of  arrested  development 
which  was  the  result  of  the  examination  system  has 
been  discredited  and  growth  with  its  consequent  dis- 
location has  begun  again.  The  inconveniences  of  the 
reawakening  are  apparent  ;  but  we  can  hardly  accept 
"  As  you  were  "  as  the  way  out  of  our  difficulties  ;  we 
regard  it  rather  as  a  counsel  of  despair.  I,  and  I 
believe  my  fellow-teachers  also,  whose  work  Mr. 
Faunthorpe  accuses  me  of  condemning  wholesale, 
maintain  that  the  real  remedy  is  an  improvement  in 
training,  for  the  authorities  by  abolishing  examinations 
in  schools  and  continuing  them  in  colleges  have  left 
their  work  half  done.  Recent  letters  in  the  "  School- 
master" suggest  that  teachers  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  training — though  1  must  say  that  I  think  defects 
in  the  pupil-teacher  system  share  with  the  colleges  the 
responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs.  These  letters 
also  indicate  that  teachers  are  anxious  to  find  other 
methods  of  work.  They  must  grope,  they  may  stumble, 
but  the  relative  inefficiency  of  their  work  is  not  due  to 
any  desire  to  shirk  their  responsibilities  as  Mr.  Faun- 
thorpe seems  to  suggest ;  and  it  is  to  be  overcome  not 
by  the  crack  of  the  whip  but  by  sympathetic  and  tactful 
guidance. 

In  his  last  paragraph  Mr.  Faunthorpe  shows  that 
quantity  rather  than  quality  is  the  ideal  of  the  believer 
in  examination.  If  the  pupil  is  being  trained  effectively 
on  "  I.  47"  why  trouble  about  "Book  II."  until  the 
technical  course  is  reached  ?  Over-pressure  results  not 
from  insistence  on  the  highest  quality  of  work,  but  from 
the  endeavour  to  squeeze  a  given  amount  of  informa- 
tion into  brains  of  small  capacity.  The  educational 
point  of  view  was  touched  upon  in  your  recent 
article  on  "  Compulsory  Greek",  but  students  with  an 
examination  before  them  cannot  possibly  take  this 
point  of  view.  However  scientifically  their  teachers  set 
about  their  work  the  students  themselves  are  almost 
certain  to  cram,  for,  impressed  as  they  are  by  the 
importance  of  the  result,  the)-  can  leave  nothing  to 
chance  or  mere  intelligence  ;  memory  alone  can  be  relied 
upon.  Did  Mr.  Faunthorpe  learn  his  Paley  from  the 
rhymed  edition  ?  Would  Mr.  Ruskin  have  welcomed 
an  examination  summary  of  "Sesame  and  Lilies"? 
Can  a  result  be  very  trustworthy  which  may  be  vitally 
affected  by  a  headache,  the  chattering  of  superinten- 
dents, the  luck  of  the  question  paper,,  or  the  vagaries 
of  the  examiner?  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Faunthorpe 
that  the  three  Rs  are  satisfactorily  taught.  The  number 
of  people  who  have  been  taught  to  read  to  any  purpose 
may  be  gauged  by  the  character  of  the  popular  press. 
Writing  under  the  Results  system  meant  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  twenty-line  essay  (the  Education  Department 
itself  used  to  limit  the  amount  of  writing  paper  at  its 
teachers'  examinations)  ;  but  I  have  known  boys  just 
out  of  the  elementary  school  who  would  write  three  or 
four  times  that  number  of  pages  on  a  big  interesting 
subject.  Nor  in  arithmetic  must  one  expect  problems 
to  be  worked  by  every  child.  Have  these  subjects  then 
their  full  significance  to  the  children? 

I  am  afraid  that  reliance  on  examinations  has  its 
root  in  timidity.  It  is  safe  to  pump  in  and  draw  off 
facts  but  the  path  of  thought  is  dangerous.  The  increas- 
ing complexity  however  of  the  teacher's  work  demands 
men  who  can  and  will  think  ;  men  with  the  courage 
of  their  opinions.  Whether  they  are  prepared  specifi- 
cally for  all  sides  of  their  work  is  relatively  unimportant 
provided  that  the  men  themselves  are  free  souled  and 
well  developed  ;  indeed  overmuch  training  may  weaken 
their  initiative.  There  is  a  suspicion  of  slavery  about 
the  examination  system  which  is  inimical  to  the 
growth  of  the  highest  type  of  character.  The  Georgian 
sergeants  are  reported  to  have  got  their  men  into  line 
by  placing  their  pikes  horizontally  along  the  backs  of 
the  ranks  ;  such  is  the  action  of  those  who  wish  for  a 
return  to  the  examination  system. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkixs. 

[We  do  not  think  it  possible  for  any  intelligent 
person,  who  has  given  the  subject  of  education  serious 
thought,  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Adkins'  point  of  view  is 
the  right  one. — Ed.  S.  R.J  <««•«•.  i  "  ' 


THE   POOR  SOUL. 

A   POOR  soul  sought  the  gate  of  Heaven. 
"  Oh  let  me  in  ",  said  she, 
"  To  look  upon  the  spirits  shriven, 
And  on  the  Healing  Tree — 

"  The  multitude  that  none  can  tell, 

Who  bitter  anguish  bore — 
The  amaranth  and  asphodel 

That  bloom  for  evermore  !  " 

But  the  Angel  answered  :  "  Though  God's  grace 

Be  mighty  far  and  near, 
In  Heaven  for  thee  there  is  no  place, 

Thou  holdest  earth  too  dear  ! 

"  Thy  ruth  was  mingled  with  sharp  scorn, 

Thy  love  with  bitter  hate. 
Is  it  to  gather  grapes  of  thorn 

Thou  comest  to  this  gate  ?  " 

The  poor  soul  pleaded  :  "  Though  in  grief 

I  reap  my  wage  aright, 
Yet  give  me  but  a  single  leaf 

From  thy  great  fields  of  light  !  " 

*  *  *  * 

He  looked  not  on  the  angel  folk, 

Nor  on  the  crystal  tide — 
A  leaf  of  amaranth  he  broke, 

An  asphodel  beside. 

He  looked  not  on  the  mansions  fair 

That  for  the  blessed  wait- 
Yet  he  a  crimson  rose  did  spare, 

And  hastened  to  the  gate- 
To  pass  Heaven's  portal  all  unmeet 

She  stood,  the  wanderer  ; 
Howbeit,  music  clear  and  sweet 

There  floated  out  to  her, 

And  through  the  opening  gate  she  caught 

The  light  ineffable— 
The  amaranth  the  Angel  brought, 

The  rue,  the  asphodel, 

And  gave — and  even  as  she  took, 

There  faded  from  her  ken 
The  radiance,  whereon  who  look 

Shall  never  fear  again. 

#  #  »  * 

And  none  the  mystic  boon  perceive ; 

Yet  where  the  journey  lies 
Of  that  poor  soul,  men  cease  to  grieve, 

And  dream  of  Paradise. 

May  Kendall. 


FOR  LE  PENSEUR  OF  RODIN, 

TO  BE    ERECTED   IN  PARIS    BEFORE    THE  PANTHEON. 

Out  of  eternal  bronze  and  mortal  breath, 

And  to  the  glory  of  man,  me  Rodin  wrought ; 

Before  the  gates  of  glory  and  of  death 

I  bear  the  burden  of  the  pride  of  thought; 

Arthur  Symoxs. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  COLLECTED  SWINBURNE. 

"  The  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne."  Vol.  VI. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.     1904.    6s.  net. 

"  Swinburne  et  la  France.  Essai  de  Litterature  Com- 
pared." Par  Paul  de  Reul.  Bruxelles :  A.  Lefevre. 
1904. 

HPHE  last  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  Swinburne's 
-*-  poems  has  appeared,  and  we  have  now  before  us, 
in  an  easily  accessible  form,  the  whole  lyrical  and 
narrative  work  of  the  greatest  lyrical  poet  since  Shelley. 
This  final  volume  contains  three  books,  each  published 
at  an  interval  of  ten  years;  the  "Midsummer  Holiday" 
of  1884,  the  "Astrophel"  of  1894,  and  the  "  Channel 
Passage  "  of  1904.  Choice  among  them  is  as  difficult 
as  it  is  unnecessary.  They  are  alike  in  their  ecstatic 
singing  of  the  sea,  of  great  poets  and  great  men,  of 
England  and  liberty,  and  of  children.  One  contains 
the  finest  poems  about  the.  sea  from  on  shore,  another 
the  finest  poem  about  the  sea  from  at  sea,  and  the 
other  the  finest  poem  about  the  earth  from  the  heart 
of  the  woods.  Even  in  Swinburne's  work  the  series  of 
nine  ballades  in  long  lines  which  bears  the  name  of 
<lA  Midsummer  Holiday"  stands  out  as  a  master- 
piece of  its  kind,  and  of  a  unique  kind.  A  form 
of  French  verse,  which  up  to  then  had  been  used, 
since  the  time  when  Villon  used  it  as  no  man 
has  used  it  before  or  since,  for  mainly  trivial  pur- 
poses, and  almost  exclusively  in  iambic  measures, 
is  suddenly  transported  from  the  hot-house  into  the 
open  air,  is  stretched  and  moulded  beyond  all  known 
limits,  and  becomes,  it  may  almost  be  said,  a  new  lyric 
form.  After  "A  Midsummer  Holiday"  no  one  can 
contend  any  longer  that  the  ballade  is  a  structure  neces- 
sarily any  more  artificial  than  the  sonnet.  But  then  in 
the  hands  of  Swinburne  an  acrostic  would  cease  to  be 
artificial. 

In  this  last  volume  the  technique  which  is  seen  ap- 
parently perfected  in  the  "  Poems  and  Ballads"  of  1866 
has  reached  a  point  from  which  that  relative  perfection 
looks  easy  and  almost  accidental.  Something  is  lost, 
no  doubt,  and  much  has  changed.  But  to  compare 
the  metrical  qualities  of  "Dolores"  or  even  of  "The 
Triumph  of  Time  "  with  the  metrical  qualities  of  "  On 
the  Verge  "  is  almost  like  comparing  the  art  of  Thomas 
Moore  with  the  art  of  Coleridge.  In  Swinburne's  de- 
velopment as  a  poet  the  metrical  development  is  sig- 
nificant of  every  change  through  which  the  poet  has 
passed.  Subtlety  and  nobility,  the  appeal  of  ever 
homelier  and  loftier  things,  are  seen  more  and  more 
clearly  in  his  work,  as  the  metrical  qualities  of  it  be- 
come purified  and  intensified,  with  always  more  of 
subtlety  and  distinction,  an  energy  at  last  tamed  to  the 
needs  and  paces  of  every  kind  of  beauty. 

Has  there  ever  in  English  been  a  good  criticism  of 
Swinburne?  We  doubt  it,  but  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  "  essai  de  litterature  comparee",  printed  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet  as  an  extract  from  the  "  Revue  de 
l'Universite  de  Bruxelles",  by  M.  Paul  de  Reul,  Charge 
de  Cours  at  that  university,  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
an  adequate  criticism  of  the  fundamental  elements  of 
Swinburne's  genius  that  has  appeared  in  any  language. 
It  sets  out  with  the  intention  of  considering  merely  the 
nature  and  extent  of  French  influences  upon  Swinburne  : 
first  (after  influences  purely  hereditary)  that  of  Victor 
Hugo,  then  that  of  Baudelaire,  then,  in  lesser  measure, 
that  of  Gautier,  Banville  and  Villon.  "  Le  distance 
remplissant  un  peu  l'office  des  ann^es  ",  says  M.  de 
Reul,  "je  voudrais  apporter  en  cette  enquete  sur  un 
poete  etranger  et  vivant  la  meme  exactitude  minutieuse 
et  le  meme  esprit  objectif  que  si  le  sujet  en  appartenait 
d^sormais  a  l'Histoire ".  And  it  is  with  just  such 
minuteness  and  exactitude  that  the  examination  is  made, 
an  examination  which  shows  Swinburne  following  with 
reverent  emulation,  but  never  imitating,  Hugo  ;  in- 
fluenced at  a  certain  moment,  but  influenced  superficially 
and  in  subject  rather  than  in  form,  by  Baudelaire  ;  and, 
finally,  influenced  slightly  in  form  by  the  poets  of  the 
*'  Parnasse  contemporaine  ",  and  by  the  cult  of  Villon 
which  they  did  so  much  to  revive  in  France  and  in 
England.  And  from  this  minute  and  unprejudiced  I 
examination,  conducted  with  full  knowledge  of  every  I 


detail  of  the  work  of  French  and  of  English  poets,  what 
we  chiefly  realise  is  the  originality,  independence,  and 
indeed  wholly  unique  character  of  the  genius  of  that 
English  poet  whose  pride  it  has  always  been  to 
protest : 

"  Not  that  in  stranger's  wise 
I  lift  not  loving  eyes 

To  the  fair  foster-mother  France,  that  gave 
Beyond  the  pale  fleet  foam 
Help  to  my  sires  and  home." 

In  his  study  of  the  parallel  elements  in  Hugo  and 
Swinburne,  their  love  of  the  sea,  of  liberty,  of  children, 
M.  de  Reul  distinguishes  very  aptly  between  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  one  and  of  the  other:  "Victor 
Hugo  voit,  Swinburne   entend  et  vibre.  .  .  .  Victor 
Hugo  pontifie,  Swinburne  s'abandonne  .  .  .  Swinburne 
est  hypnotise"  par  la  carriere  de  Hugo.    II  se  trouve 
sans   cesse   ramene"   dans   son   orbite,    attire",  guide 
comme  par  un  phare.    II  le  suit  a  distance  et  comme 
Dante  se  retournait  sur  Virgile,  cherche  des  yeux  son 
approbation."    He  analyses  acutely  the  work  of  the 
three  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  "ache-vent 
d'annexer  a  la  po^sie   l'empire    illimite  de  la  mer ", 
Heine,  Hugo,  and   Swinburne.     "  Le  poete  anglais 
....    rend   son   Amotion,  les  mouvements  de  son 
coeur,  et  peint  avec  le  rythme  plutot  que  par  l'image. 
Ainsi  naissent  ces  vers  immenses,  houleux,  vallonnes, 
dont  il  semble  que  nous  voyions  comme  des  dos  de 
lames,  courir  les   syllabes   dans   un    mouvement  de 
poursuite  eternelle  et  de  chaine  sans  fin  qui  dererle  avec 
un  bruit  de  cataracte.  .  .  .  Ce  moderne,  ce  raffind, 
cet  esthete  qu'on  appelle  un  'decadent',  montre  en  son 
amour  de  l'eau  sal^e  l'aprete,  ldnergie,  la  violence  d'un 
primitif  qui  se  sentirait  l'ame  encore  nue,  voisine  des 
^l^ments".    And,  in  an  admirable  defence  of  the  poet 
against  those  "  pauvres  ^plucheurs,  atteints  de  surdity 
poetique  "  who  have  distinguished  in  his  poetry  nothing 
but  "a  song  of  little  meaning  though  the  words  were 
strong  ",  he  points  out  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  a  doctrine  "  comme  ce  que  vous  entitulez 
pompeusement  philosophic  de  Tennyson,  philosophic  de 
Matthew  Arnold  ",  not  in  anything  stated  in  words,  but 
in  the  verse  itself,  "  il  s'^mane  de  l'accent  du  vers, 
s'elance  comme  une  fleche  du  tremblement  de  la  strophe, 
ou  se  degage  comme  un  halo  du  silence  qui  suit.  .  .  . 
Swinburne  arrive  done,  par  la  grace  du  rythme,  a  la 
vision  transcendante,  a  la  divination  metaphysique. 
L'Absolu  ne  se  manifeste  a  lui  que  sous  les  especes  du 
Nombre  et  de  la  Musique.    Son  Dieu  se  chante  ".  No 
more  admirable  defence,  no  more  admirable  definition, 
has  been  made  of  precisely  that  quality  in  Swinburne 
which  is  most  obvious,  most  deceptive,  most  essential. 
But  M.  de  Reul's  study  should  be  read  as  a  whole.  It 
is  a  serious  contribution  of  French  scholarship  to  the 
study  of  English  literature. 

Nor  is  it  without  importance  that  we  should  find 
this  sanity  and  subtlety,  this  Tightness  of  judgment,  in 
a  French  critic,  when,  in  our  own  country,  we  have 
seen  within  the  last  few  days  a  serious  English  scholar 
descend  to  the  abuse  of  one  of  our  few  living  men  of 
genius  in  the  defence  of  one  of  our  many  living  men  of 
talent.    In  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  of  20  December 
Mr.  Churton  Collins  has  an  article  of  more  than  two 
columns  on  "  The  Collected  Works  of  Mr.  William 
Watson ".    With  the  main  substance  of  that  article 
we  are  not  here  concerned.     We  do  not  disparage 
Mr.  Watson's  work,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Collins'  praise 
will  not  create  a  prejudice  against  him,  as,  if  taken 
seriously,    it    might    do.     If   Mr.    Collins  believes 
Mr.  Watson  to  be  "as  fastidious  an  artist  as  Petrarch 
and  Milton,  as  Gray  and  Tennyson  ",  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  he  finds  support  for  his  belief  in  the 
"  felicitous   correction  "   of    "  And   the   sons  went 
rolling  "  into  what  now  "  most  happily  takes  its  place  ", 
"And  aeons  rolled  into  aeons".    If  he  believes  that  "  it 
was  a  bold  thing  to  challenge  comparison,  not  as  an 
imitator  but  as  a  rival,  with  the  '  Ode  to  Autumn  ' 
and  to  have  produced  a  poem  which  the  world  will 
be  as  loth   to   lose  as    Keats'  masterpiece "  ;  if  he 
believes  that  "beside  Keats' Ode  stands  '  Autumn  '  ", 
Mr.  Watson's  frigid,  sapless,  and  elegant  "Ode  to 
Autumn",    can   it   be   of  much    consequence  what 
else  he  believes  or  disbelieves  in  matters  of  poetry  ? 
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But  it  may  be  pointed  out,  as  a  matter  of  literary 
manners,  that  the  references  in  this  article  to  the  "  most 
prodigally  endowed  of  living  poets  ",  to  the  "  malodorous 
and  noisome  abysses  into  which  his  Puck  has  led  him  ", 
and  the  solemn  assurance  that  he  will  have  "  infinitely 
more  to  fear  from  sifting  time  "  than  the  writer  who, 
after  many  years,  has  improved  the  line 

"  When  invincibly  rushing  in  luminous  palpitant 
deluge  " 

into  the  line 

"  When  irresistibly  rushing  in  luminous  palpitant 
deluge  ", 

are,  to  say  the  least,  among  the  things  that  "  people 
don't  do  ",  as  they  say  in  "  Hedda  Gabler  ". 


"A   BIG   BAD  BOOK." 

"Great  Captains:  Napoleon."  Vols.  L  and  II.  By 
Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge  Bt.  Lieut. -Colonel  U.S. 
Army.    London  :  Gay  and  Bird.    1904.    18s.  net. 

NO  one  can  doubt  the  great  initial  advantages  which 
an  experienced  soldier,  endowed  with  the  his- 
torical instinct,  possesses  over  a  civilian  in  the  writing 
of  military  history.  Napier,  Jomini,  Clausewitz  and 
Von  der  Goltz,  as  actors  in  great  military  enterprises 
and  as  thinkers  on  war,  speak  with  an  authority  to 
which  no  layman,  however  gifted,  can  lay  claim.  But 
in  this  department  of  history,  as  in  others,  expert 
knowledge,  however  valuable,  must  remain  comple- 
mentary. The  first  condition  of  success  is  that  the 
writer  should  possess  the  training  and  aptitude  of  an 
historian  ;  and  the  many  inferior  works  by  military  hands 
demonstrate  that  even  long  and  varied  experience  of 
war  cannot  fill  the  place  of  literary  skill  and  of  a  sense 
of  historic  proportion.  Never  have  we  come  across  a 
more  remarkable  illustration  of  this  truth  than  in 
Colonel  Dodge's  book. 

Colonel  Dodge,  we  understand,  is  a  veteran  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  and  already  responsible  for  nearly 
twenty  volumes  of  military  history.  His  principal 
works  have  taken  the  form  of  five  histories  of  "  Great 
Captains  ",  beginning  with  Alexander  and  ending  with 
Frederick  the  Great.  His  last  venture  is  an  account 
of  the  campaigns  and  methods  of  the  First  Napoleon  ; 
and  these  two  volumes  carry  the  narrative  as  far  as 
Tilsit.  If  the  present  work  is  a  fair  sample  of  his 
earlier  achievements  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that 
his  contribution  to  military  literature  has  been  one  1 
rather  of  quantity  than  of  quality. 

Anyone  who  undertakes  at  this  time  of  day  to  write 
a  new  history  of  Napoleon  must  submit  to  be  tried  by 
an  extremely  high  standard.    The  best  military  brains 
of  a  century  have  been  busy  with  the  amazing  achieve- 
ments of  that  amazing  man  ;  and  the  result  has  been 
an  accumulation  of  ideas  and  material  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  war.    Nearly  every  place  in  the  military 
library  has  been  filled  ;  and  the  enthusiastic  student 
must  recognise  that  only  profound  research  or  brilliant 
mental  equipment  can  justify  a  new  invasion  of  so  well 
worn  a  field.    Colonel  Dodge  has  neither  profound 
research  nor  brilliant  ability.    He  has  nothing  new  to 
tell  us  ;  he  merely  repeats  in  a  manner  very  inferior  ' 
what  has  already  been  said  by  his  predecessors.   "A  big  j 
bad  book  ",  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Macaulay's,  is  the  J 
•only  description  that  we  can  apply  to  the  result  of  his 
long  and  conscientious  labours.    It  is  neither  an  essay, 
like  that  of  York  von  Wartenburg,  nor  a  detailed  work 
like  that  of  Archenholz,  nor  a  good  general  history  like 
that  of   Professor  Rose.     It   lacks  the  brilliancy  of  j 
Thiers,  the  picturesqueness  of  Alison,  the  solidity  of  i 
Lettow-Vorbeck,  and  the  insight  of  Clausewitz.   But  for 
the  fact  that  the  tale  he  has  to  tell  is  one  of  the  most  1 
wonderful  in  human   record  Colonel  Dodge's  history 
would  be  as  dull  as  it  is  unsuggestive  and  superficial. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  book  of  this  kind  is  | 
that  it  should  be  readable  ;  and  we  do  not  think  we 
ever  met  with  a  work  so  ambitious  and  so  poorly 
written.  It  lacks  arrangement  and  lucidity.  It  ex- 
hibits hardly  a  sign  of  ordered  composition,  of  a  sense 
of  rhythm  or  of  verbal  appositeness.  The  phrasing  is 
as  loose  and  ungrammatical  as  that  of  a  third-rate  news- 


paper. "  The  true  flavor  of  his  own  burning  genius  "  is 
a  fine  example  of  mixed  metaphor.  The  Reign  of 
Terror  is  described  as  being  "  in  full  blast"  ;  Napoleon 
judges  it  wise  "to  draw  the  temper  of  the  Divine 
pontiff";  a  battle  is  "of  the  heartiest  description". 
The  theatre  and  the  ticket -office  disgorge  their 
linguistic  treasures  at  the  bidding  of  this  curious 
writer.  We  learn  "  that  the  defensive  was  no  part  of 
the  First  Consul's  make-up"  and  that  "  Ney  was 
booked  to  march  to  Innsbruck  ".  A  general  "  revamps 
his  imperiled  right ".  The  qualities  of  the  French 
soldier  are  summarised  thus  : — "  Given  the  conditions 
that  suit  his  temperament  and  he  is  a  wonder  ".  At  a 
certain  crisis  we  are  told  that  "speed  was  of  the 
essence"  ;  at  another  that  "  insurrection  was  on  the 
cards";  later  on  that  "Napoleon's  dominance  was 
unequivocal  ".  After  such  departures  from  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  grammar  and  taste  the  misuse  of  single 
words  cannot  surprise  us.  "Blockade"  takes  the 
place  of  "  blockage  "  (possibly  a  printer's  error)  ;  for 
"reconnaissance  in  force"  is  written  "forced  recon- 
naissance", and  for  "analysis"  "dissection".  We 
suppose  that  it  is  to  the  author's  admiration  for 
Frederick  the  Great  that  we  owe  such  hideous  Teuton- 
isms  as  the  "  ail-but  failure  at  Marengo ",  "  to 
go  lost",  "to  oversee"  instead  of  "to  superintend"  ; 
we  must  search  the  pages  of  Ally  Sloper  for  a 
parallel  to  his  opening  reference  to  the  Prussian 
King  as  "Frederick  the  Only".  Further  on  armies 
"  enthuse  "  ;  and  Napoleon  bids  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates "  have  a  heed  ".  But  the  best  instances  of 
our  author's  verbal  peculiarities  occur  in  his  trans- 
lations of  the  Emperor's  despatches.  There  is  a  touch 
of  Sam  Weller  about  "a  very  capital  omission"; 
he  •  was,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  the  last 
distinguished  personage  who  put  "  werry  "  and 
"capital"  together.  Napoleon  writing  to  Josephine 
wishes  her  "  a  thousand  amiable  things  everywhere  "  ; 
and  we  have  scarcely  recovered  from  our  bewilderment 
at  the  all-pervading  nature  of  his  marital  affection,  when 
we  find  him  telling  Talleyrand  that  he  "  will  fall  over 
backwards  when  he  learns  that  M.  de  Novosiltzov  has 
proposed  to  unite  Belgium  and  Holland".  But  Colonel 
Dodge  has  his  own  conception  of  the  dignity  of  history. 
He  becomes  uneasy  lest  Bonaparte's  tumble  into  the 
mud  at  Areola  should  diminish  his  hero's  renown  ;  and 
solemnly  assures  us,  on  the  word  of  an  old  soldier,  that 
all  is  not  glory  in  war  and  that  "  the  gallantry  on  both 
sides  was  far  from  inconsistent  with  the  prosaic  incident 
to  the  commanding  general  ".  Shades  of  Artemus 
Ward  and  Parkman  !  That  such  an  avalanche  of 
ponderous  dulness  should  fall  from  a  veteran  of  the 
Potomac  ! 

Unfortunately  Colonel  Dodge's  faults  of  style  are  not 
counterbalanced  by  the  value  of  his  material.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  the  judiciousness  of  his  choice 
of  "  Great  Captains  "  ;  but  we  confess  we  do  not  under- 
stand why  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Gustavus, 
Frederick  and  Napoleon  should  without  challenge  take 
precedence  of  Epaminondas,  Turenne,  Eugene,  Marl- 
borough, Wellington,  Moltke  or  Lee,  unless  on  the 
score  that  (with  the  exception  of  Hannibal  and  Caesar) 
they  wielded  the  whole  force  and  policy  of  their  respec- 
tive states  as  absolute  sovereigns,  and  therein  found  a 
scope  for  their  genius  wider  than  was  ever  vouchsafed 
to  the  great  soldier-subjects.  But,  if  this  be  so,  one 
would  naturally  expect  that  Colonel  Dodge,  as  the 
chronicler  of  Napoleon,  would  have  placed  "  policy"  in 
the  forefront  of  his  history,  and  would  have  brought 
into  full  light  the  close  connexion  between  the  Emperor's 
diplomacy  and  military  strategy.  Yet  never  once  do 
we  obtain  a  clear  and  complete  view  of  the  policy  of 
which  the  Grand  Army  was  so  powerful  an  instrument  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  manifestations  of 
Napoleon's  genius,  the  success  with  which  he  contrived 
to  divide  his  enemies  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in 
the  field,  is  almost  entirely  overlooked.  Indeed,  the 
political  disquisitions  form  by  far  the  worst  portion 
of  a  radically  weak  book.  The  author's  treatment  of 
Napoleon's  relations  with  England  is  utterly  inade- 
quate, his  remarks  on  the  D'Enghien  and  Palm  inci- 
dents are  puerile.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  those  people 
who  think  that  war  can  be  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent game  and  handled  satisfactorily  apart  from 
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politics.  This  tendency  to  divorce  war  and  politics, 
the  army  and  the  nation,  is  the  weakness  of  all  military 
text-books  ;  and  is  certainly  present  in  the  works  of 
Jomini,  a  writer  whom  Colonel  Dodge  is  always  too 
ready  to  follow. 

The  true  perspective  lost,  it  is  hardly  surprising'  that 
his  treatment  of  Napoleon  as  a  strategist  and  tactician 
is  ineffective.  The  first  requisite  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  Emperor's  system  is  a  grasp  of  the  economic, 
social  and  political  changes  that  were  in  operation 
between  1763  and  1792.  This  Colonel  Dodge  seems  to 
recognise,  but  his  management  of  the  subject  is 
confused  and  incomplete  ;  and,  as  elsewhere,  he  is 
dominated  by  the  form  rather  than  by  the  spirit.  The 
nationalisation  of  armies,  carrying  with  it  a  vast  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  in  moral  force,  was  the  real  change 
effected  by  the  French  Revolution  ;  the  question  of 
shallow  and  deep  orders  of  battle,  as  the  Archduke 
Charles  was  quick  to  recognise,  was  not  the  essence 
of  the  matter.  This  increase  of  moral  and  material 
strength,  coupled  with  the  remarkable  adaptability  of 
the  French  conscript,  was  the  main  tactical  cause  of  the 
Revolutionary  victories.  His  leaders  fought  as  they 
could  and  when  they  could,  they  used  all  kinds  of 
formations  ;  and  their  choice  was  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  or  by  the  varying 
quality  of  their  troops.  Their  strength  lay  in  their 
disregard  of  obstacles  and  in  their  freedom  from  stereo- 
typed systems.  Napoleon  worked  on  the  same  lines. 
He  never  issued  a  drill  book.  He  merely  told  his 
marshals  to  practise  themselves  in  the  management  of 
large  masses  of  all  arms  ;  and  left  the  minor  tactics  to 
the  initiative  and  resource  of  his  corps  commanders 
and  their  subordinates.  The  question  of  line  and 
column  was  a  matter  of  morale  and  of  ground.  The 
skirmishing  powers  of  the  Light  Division  were  at  least 
as  important  as  their  fire  in  line,  as  Napier  pointed  out 
in  his  letter  on  the  Volunteer  movement  of  1848.  All 
forms  in  war  are  based  on  the  qualities  of  the  troops 
engaged  ;  and  at  their  best  period  the  French  infantry 
fought  almost  as  much  in  line  as  in  column.  Their 
ultimate  defeat  was  primarily  due  to  their  decline  in 
quality,  not  to  the  formations  which  that  decline  rendered 
necessary. 

The  same  confusion  of  spirit  and  form  is  noticeable 
in  Colonel  Dodge's  comments  on  strategy.  From  his 
way  of  writing  one  would  almost  conclude  that  Napoleon 
was  the  first  to  strike  at  an  enemy's  line  of  communica- 
tions, the  first  to  realise  the  value  of  interior  lines  and 
of  concentration  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  that  con- 
centric or  convergent  strategy  was  in  its  nature  fatal 
to  success.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  final  marches 
towards  Ulm  and  Jena,  which  our  author  praises  so 
highly,  were  of  a  concentric  nature,  just  as  were 
those  which  led  to  Pultusk  and  Golymin,  and  later  on 
to  Abensberg  and  Landshut  and  Bautzen.  Some  of 
these  operations  were  successful,  some  failed  ;  and  the 
success  or  failure  was  due,  not  to  the  geometrical 
form,  but  to  the  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  with 
which  the  Emperor  judged  his  enemy's  whereabouts 
and  intentions,  the  speed  of  his  concentration  and  the 
energy  of  his  subordinates.  In  the  same  way,  owing 
to  variation  of  the  conditions,  he  was  successful  in 
his  use  of  interior  lines  in  1796  and  unsuccessful  in 
[813  and  1814.  We  would  recommend  Colonel  Dodge 
to  refer  to  his  Clausewitz.  In  the  opening  chapters 
"On  War"  that  great  writer  allots  just  one  short 
paragraph  to  the  "geometrical  element "  of  strategy. 
All  the  rest  he  devotes  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral 
and  material  factors  which  decide  the  fate  of  armies. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
Colonel  Dodge's  failure.  But  one  thing  at  least  is 
clear.  He  has  confined  himself  too  closely  to  the 
French  point  of  view,  and  as  a  consequence  has 
generalised  on  too  narrow-  a  basis.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Prussian  army,  on  the  causes  of  whose  downfall 
every  author  good,  bad  and  indifferent  has  expatiated 
at  length,  he  has  not  sufficiently  examined  the  charac- 
teristics of  Napoleon's  other  opponents.  One  would 
never  guess  from  his  accounts  of  1796  and  1805  that 
both  Mack  and  Beaulieu  were  grievously  handi- 
capped by  want  of  equipment  and  supplies,  and  that 
the  internal  state  of  the  Austrian  armies  was  unsatis- 
factory in  every  way.    Yet  it  is  just  on  these  factors 


that  the  value  of  an  army  depends  ;  and  it  is  by  their 
presence  or  absence  that  a  general  must  be  judged. 
Mack's  relations  to  his  staff,  to  his  Government,  to  his 
divisional  leaders  are  practically  unnoticed.  The  various 
subordinate  generals,  even  the  French  marshals,  are 
lay  figures,  and  the  want  of  information  on  points  of 
personality  is  in  no  way  supplied  by  the  crude  illustra- 
tions with  which  the  book  is  peppered  from  end  to  end. 
Nor  do  the  accounts  of  the  different  campaigns  relieve 
the  general  dulness  of  the  narrative.  They  are  as  bald 
and  superficial  as  the  chapters  on  interior  organisation 
and  management.  It  is  curious  that  a  man  of  Colonel' 
Dodge's  antecedents,  who  has  seen  war  and  known 
its  hardships,  should  have  so  little  to  say  about  the 
working  of  that  friction  which  hampers  the  operations 
of  all  armies  and  often  reacts  so  seriously  upon  their 
commanders.  Described  as  he  describes  it,  war 
appears  a  simple  art.  We  get  no  sight  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  blur  and  complicate  its  plainest  issues, 
no  sense  of  the  moments  of  doubt  and  anxiety  which 
shake  the  most  undaunted  composure.  The  author  has,, 
in  fact,  written  a  rather  elaborate  precis  of  each  cam- 
paign ;  if  the  somewhat  commonplace  reflections  were 
deleted,  the  practical  results  would  not  greatly  exceed 
in  bulk  the  sketches  of  Hamley.  We  have  never 
believed  in  history  in  outline.  No  serious  student 
will  ever  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  surface  movements- 
of  events,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  period  so  rich  in 
material  and  in  original  work.  In  military  history,  more- 
over, details  possess  a  greater  degree  of  importance 
than  in  other  kinds  of  chronicle.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  every  cam- 
paign. But  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  sequence 
of  events  should  be  closely  followed,  and  the  inter- 
action of  policy  and  preparation,  and  the  influence  of 
hostile  action  should  be  clearly  watched  and  marked. 
The  development  of  a  strategic  design  is  generally 
slow.  Take  for  instance  the  march  through  the 
Thuringian  Forest  in  1806.  This  appears  at  first 
sight  the  simplest  of  all  Napoleon's  operations  ;  and 
yet  the  actual  development  of  the  general  plan  was 
anything  but  uniform.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  at 
one  time  the  Emperor  expected  a  Prussian  attack  on 
the  line  of  the  Main  and  made  extensive  preparations 
to  meet  it.  This  defensive  phase  is  not  noticed  by 
Colonel  Dodge,  who  assumes  from  the  first  that 
Napoleon  contemplated  an  offensive  movement  cul- 
minating in  the  turning  of  the  enemy's  left.  The  Jena 
campaign  is  a  particularly  instructive  example  of  the 
niceties  of  strategic  deployment  ;  and  Napoleon's  pre- 
paratory movements  were,  as  General  B'onnal  has 
shown,  most  carefully  and  elaborately  conceived. 
Their  importance  is  overlooked  because  Colonel 
Dodge,  in  the  light  of  after  knowledge,  fails  to  realise 
Napoleon's  point  of  view  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign.  In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  he  is  content 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors;  and  here, 
as  elsewhere,  he  fails  to  give  us  a  true  picture  of 
war  because  he  does  not  keep  a  close  enough  hold  upon 
events. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  we  cannot  recommend  this 
book  as  a  history  of  the  first  part  of  Napoleon's  mili- 
tary career.  It  cannot  in  any  degree  be  regarded  as 
a  really  adequate  and  exhaustive  appreciation  of  the 
great  soldier,  the  lack  of  which  has  long  been  a 
reproach  to  English  military  history.  Alison  is  of 
course  out  of  date  ;  Hamley  does  not  profess  to  write 
detailed  history,  and  the  other  works  on  Napoleon 
make  no  special  study  of  his  military  system.  The 
mass  of  fresh  material  unearthed  in  recent  years  is 
only  accessible  to  readers  of  French  or  German.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant  date  some  suc- 
cessor of  the  late  Colonel  Henderson  will  provide  us 
with  a  work  worthy  of  the  theme. 


PROFESSOR   MOBERLY'S  CONTRIBUTION. 
"  Problems   and   Principles."      By   the   late  Robert 
Campbell   Moberly.      London  :    Murray.  1904. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  readers  dread  both  problems  and  principles, 
as  involving  abstract  discussion.  Dr.  Moberly,  how- 
ever," attacked  really  burning  questions-  from  a  point  of 
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view]  at  once  lofty  and  persuasive.  He  is  often  as 
subtle  as  Gladstone,  but,  being  given  an  equal  latitude 
of  elbow-room,  he  is  very  much  more  lucid  and 
illuminating.  The  Church  of  England  lost  by  his 
death,  in  middle  age,  one  of  her  few  deep  theological 
thinkers  in  an  age  of  bustle  and  short  cuts.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Rackham  has  done  us  a  service  by  bringing  together 
these  thirteen  papers  in  one  volume. 

In  view  of  recent  attempts  at  Oxford  to  alter  the 
basis  of  the  Honour  Theology  School  we  are  especially 
grateful  for  the  third,  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
University  ten  years  ago  when  the  change  was  first 
threatened.  What  was  disguised  last  May  as  a  heated 
wrangle  over  a  trumpery  detail  involved  really  a  pro- 
found question  of  principle,  wholly  unfitted  for  debate 
in  a  tumultuous  gathering,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
#€o\oyat.  Is  theology  an  impartial  study  of  cults  and 
religious  phenomena,  an  investigation  of  documents  and 
institutions,  in  which  Christianity  is  to  stand  on  exactly 
the  same  level  as  totemism  ;  is  it,  in  fact,  a  branch  of 
inductive  inquiry,  a  gradual  edifice  built  up  slowly  on 
tentative  conjectures  and  patient  research  towards  some 
far-off  goal  of  remote  certainty  ;  or  is  it  essentially 
deductive,  marshalling  and  drawing  out  the  conse- 
quences of  the  actual  manifestation  of  an  historic  Life, 
accepted  as  Divine  ?  What  Dr.  Moberly  had  to  say 
about  this  can  hardly  have  been  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  who  too  hastily  assumed  that  theology 
means  comparative  religion,  and  so  demands  no  start- 
ing point  of  faith  in  either  examiner  or  examined. 
Moberly  on  the  other  hand  contended  that  "  there  must 
be  such  a  thing  as  an  orthodoxy  if  there  is  to  be  a 
theology".  Criticism,  no  doubt,  has  a  preliminary 
and  useful  work  to  do.  But  the  presupposition  of 
theology  is  necessarily  the  revelation  of  a  Person  in 
history,  apprehended  by  the  illuminated  intellect  and 
conscience  of  the  Church.  The  student  who  acknow- 
ledges neither  Fact  nor  Claim  views  religion  from  the 
outside,  whereas  it  can  only  be  studied  scientifically 
from  within.  "Do  not",  he  says,  "be  taken  in  by 
the  shallow  fancy  that  mental  indifference  is  higher 
intellectually  than  surrender,  independence  than  devo- 
tion, or  that  the  role  of  all-tolerating  indifference  is 
possible  to  the  Christian  theologian  ". 

The  most  suggestively  and  most  fully  discussed  subject 
in  this  volume,  and  the  one  in  which  we  most  agree 
and  most  disagree  with  the  writer,  is  Church  and  State. 
To  glance  at  our  disagreement  first.  Dr.  Moberly 
was  rightly  anxious  that  "Church  defence"  should 
not  get  identified  with  mere  party  conservatism,  that  it 
should  not  ignore  the  complexity  of  the  problem  under 
modern  conditions,  or  assume  that  in  no  circum- 
stances ought  a  loyal  Churchman  to  desire  disestablish- 
ment. The  Tractarians  at  one  time  almost  demanded 
it.  But  then  they  did  so  because  of  their  lofty  views 
about  the  sacredness  of  the  union  between  religion  and 
government,  a  union  degraded  by  Whig  Erastianism, 
and  they  spoke  vehemently  of  national  apostacy  and 
sacrilege.  Moberly  asserts,  however,  that  the  question 
is  merely  a  political,  not  a  religious,  one,  and  that  it  is 
no  concern  of  Churchmen  as  such,  but  only  as  citizens. 
He  does  not  merely  mean  that  the  loss  would  be  the 
nation's,  not  that  of  the  Church.  But  he  says  that  the 
Divine  claim  of  Christianity  does  not  impose  any  a 
priori  obligation  on  a  nation  (supposed,  the  argument 
requires,  to  be  in  the  main  united  in  religion)  to  recog- 
nise it  in  its  laws  or  not  to  recognise  it.  This  Keble 
and  the  Tractarians  would  have  strenuously  denied. 
Dr.  Moberly  himself,  elsewhere,  admits  that  some- 
thing more  than  withdrawal  of  temporal  "privileges" 
is  involved,  and  that  there  must  be  "  very  much  loss  " 
— only  this  is  to  regard  the  matter  too  much  a  parte 
hominis — "  in  the  throwing  away  of  the  national 
homage  towards  God,  the  national  corporate  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Church  of  Christ  ".  He  urges  that  the 
secular  Macaulay  doctrine  "  degrades  enormously 
the  whole  conception  of  the  nature  and  function 
of  government",  ignoring  its  "  ideal  and  sacred  side". 
And  in  another  paper  on  "The  disastrous  effect  of 
legalising  marriages  which  are  sinful  "  he  says  that  "  it 
is  humiliating  to  think  of  the  national  wrong  which  will 
be  committed  if,  as  a  nation,  we  adopt  a  standard  of 
marriage  laws  inconsistent  with  that  of  Christ's 
'Church  ".    But  where  is  the  Oxford  logic  here  ?    If  no 


abstract  right  or  wrong  is  involved  in  the  disestablish- 
ment of  Christianity,  it  must  be  a  merely  political 
question  whether  the  Christian  law  of  marriage  is  left 
incorporated  in  the  statute  book  or  no.  The  Regius 
Professor  was  the  last  man  to  admit  that,  the  historic 
Church  being  cast  off  by  the  State,  the  State  might 
without  injustice  keep  a  residual  undenominational 
establishment.  We  have  never  seen  the  undenomina- 
tional sham  so  mercilessly  exposed  as  in  this  book. 
But  what  then  ?  There  is  some  mixture  of  the  ideas  as 
there  is  of  the  pages — pp.  145-160  having  by  a  binder's 
freak  strayed  out  of  the  "ecclesiastical"  into  the 
"theological"  section  in  our  copy.  Liberationists  also 
may  reasonably  make  some  use  of  the  Professor's 
discussion  of  Church  endowments. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  express  our 
thorough  agreementwith  Dr.  Moberly 's  closely-reasoned 
exposure  of  popular  fallacies  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"Establishment" — if  that  word  can  be  applied  to 
English  Church  and  Realm.  In  theory  establishment 
means  the  conferment  by  law  of  liberties,  not  the  taking 
them  away,  the  legal  recognition,  in  fact,  of  a  corpora- 
tion's internal  legislature  and  judicature.  In  Scotland 
the  spiritual  courts  are  subject  to  no  control  from  the 
civil  tribunals,  and,  if  Tudor  words  had  any  meaning, 
this  was  to  be  the  case  in  England  also,  as  aforetime. 
If  under  the  old  Christian  idea  of  anointed  kingship 
there  is  in  any  sense  an  appeal  to  the  king  personally, 
the  sovereign  must  not  be  confused  with  his  courts  for 
civil  causes,  still  less,  as  in  the  modern  idea,  with  Par- 
liament. The  point,  of  course,  has  been  often  urged  ; 
but  Moberly  defends  it  with  extraordinary  incisiveness 
and  wealth  of  citation  not  only  against  the  Erastian 
lawyers  but  against  High  Churchmen  who  have  tamely 
surrendered  to  current  formulas.  The  same  vigorous 
independence  of  constructive  and  destructive  criticism 
runs  through  the  whole  of  this  collection  of  papers.  We 
wish  Professor  Moberly  were  with  us  to  help  the  Church 
of  England  through  the  thicket  of  difficulties  before  her. 
For  problems  we  want  principles,  not  mere  adroitness. 


FISHES  AND  THEIR  ALLIES. 

"  Hemichordata  "  by  S.  M.  Harmer  ;  "  Ascidians  and 
Amphioxus"  by  W.  A.  Herdman  ;  "Fishes"  by 
T.  W.  Bridge  ;  "  Fishes  (Systematic  of  Teleostei)  " 
by  G.  A.  Boulenger.  Vol.  VII.  of  the  Cambridge 
Natural  History.  London  :  Macmillan.  1904. 
Price  17s.  net. 

IN  this  volume  the  idea  that  seemed  to  underlie  the 
volumes  of  the  series  already  issued  has  been  de- 
parted from,  and  natural  history  has  been  interpreted 
in  the  severely  scientific  senses  of  morphology  and 
classification.  Mr.  Harmer's  chapter  on  the  Hemi- 
chordata might  have  been  taken  down  verbatim  from 
some  admirable  course  of  lectures  on  zoology,  addressed 
to  senior  students  ;  it  is  clear  and  exact,  with  excellent 
if  somewhat  familiar  diagrams,  and  includes  the  latest 
theories  from  the  •'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science ".  Armed  with  this  volume,  the  cunning 
student  will  be  able  to  "  cut "  at  least  five  lectures,  and 
possess  better  notes  than  had  he  not  defied  tutorial 
vigilance.  Professor  Herdman  must  have  been  driven 
hard  by  his  editors,  for  he  is  notoriously  a  naturalist 
who  goes  down  to  the  sea  in  a  boat,  and  who  knows 
about  dredging  and  trawling,  the  life  of  things 
that  drift  with  the  tides,  that  burrow  in  the  mud 
or  cling  to  the  rocky  shores.  He  has  succeeded  in 
showing  that  he  too  can  be  a  laboratory  naturalist, 
expert  with  the  microtome,  learned  in  classification, 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  latest  memoirs.  But  he  has 
missed  or  been  made  to  miss  a  great  opportunity  ;  the 
natural  history,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  phrase,  of 
the  salps  and  sea-squirts  would  have  formed  a  subject 
of  unusual  fascination  and  that  could  have  been 
handled  with  special  sympathy  and  knowledge  by 
Professor  Herdman. 

The  table  of  contents  itself  reveals  the  laboratory 
naturalist  rather  than  the  observer  of  living  things,  for 
although  perhaps  a  majority  of  zoologists  would  agree 
that  balanoglossus,  ascidians  and  their  allies  are  lowly 
relatives  of  vertebrates,  it  would  not  occur  to  most 
writers  to  associate  them  with  fish  in  a  popular  volume. 
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When  the  association  had  been  decided  on,  the  ' 
editors  would  have  done  well  to  include  a  short  but 
popular  account  of  the  theories  of  vertebrate  ances- 
try. The  perfunctory  explanations  given  are  too 
technical  for  the  general  reader  and  insufficient  for  the 
expert. 

The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  Pro- 
fessor Bridge's  admirable  account  of  the  anatomy  of 
fish.  We  could  have  wished  that  he  had  treated  the 
subject  more  in  the  fashion  set  by  Dr.  Gadow,  who 
although  a  very  learned  anatomist,  contrived  to  clothe 
the  skeleton  of  his  volume  on  "Amphibia  and  Reptiles" 
with  facts  that  could  have  been  got  together  only  by 
one  who  had  made  friends  with  the  living  creatures. 
None  the  less,  as  an  anatomical  treatise,  Professor 
Bridge's  section  is  interesting  and  valuable.  Except 
for  Mr.  Bashford  Dean's  little  book,  there  is  no  treatise 
on  the  anatomy  of  fishes  that  attempts  to  cope  with  the 
recent  extensive  additions  to  knowledge  that  have  been 
made  by  Professor  Bridge  himself  and  his  pupils  and 
by  many  other  workers.  Information  derived  from 
study  of  fossils  is  placed  in  its  proper  position,  and  the 
student  will  find  the  treatise  a  useful  introduction  to 
laboratory  work.  Here  and  there,  too,  occurs  matter 
of  interest  to  less  laborious  readers.  The  section  on 
colouration  contains  also  much  that  is  curious.  Most 
persons  who  know  fish  only  from  the  pale  ghosts 
of  museums  are  ignorant  of  the  vivid  hues  and 
gaudy  patterns  that  deck  the  inhabitants  of  the 
seas.  We  have  often  wondered  that  designers  of 
stained  or  painted  glass  should  not  have  turned  to  the 
sea  for  inspiration.  Some  such  persons  might  do  well 
to  begin  with  a  glance  at  Professor  Bridge's  account, 
pass  to  the  coloured  plates  in  Saville  Kent's  folio  on 
the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  and  then  turn  to  the  Central 
Hall  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  where  Professor 
Ray  Lankester,  with  the  aid  of  paint  and  appropriate 
backgrounds,  has  made  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to 
exhibit  fishes  as  they  appear  before  alcohol  and  light 
have  faded  their  living  colours.  Although  a  good 
account  is  given  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  the  author 
and  editors  have  practically  omitted  reference  to  the 
food  of  fishes  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  obtained. 
The  subject  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  in  its  relation  to 
the  habits,  organs  of  sense  and  distribution  of  the 
creatures,  and  certainly  not  outside  the  scope  of  a 
volume  of  natural  history.  An  omission  even  mere 
surprising  is  the  exclusion  of  information  as  to  fishes 
as  food,  and  of  the  migration  of  fishes  and  its  relation 
to  fisheries. 

The  section  on  classification  is  carefully  done.  Pro- 
fessor Bridge  follows  recent  opinion  in  separating  the 
lampreys  and  hagfish  from  true  fish,  and  in  doubtfully 
according  to  them  the  name  of  fish  at  all.  We  do  not 
notice,  however,  that  he  deals  with  Dohrn's  sugges- 
tion that  they  are  links  in  a  chain  of  degeneration  by 
which  the  sea-squirts  may  be  connected  with  true  fish, 
not  as  ancestors  but  as  degenerate  descendants.  The 
systematic  account  of  the  bony  fish  ( Teleostei)  has  been 
left  in  the  competent  hands  of  Mr.  Boulenger.  These 
form  the  most  modern  group  of  fish,  comparable  per- 
haps with  perching  birds  in  the  vast  variety  of  form 
within  narrow  anatomical  limits,  and  in  the  large 
number  of  species  and  genera.  Mr.  Boulenger  is  him- 
self the  most  modern  authority  on  the  group,  and  as 
his  own  work  has  been  scattered  in  separate  treatises, 
systematists  will  be  glad  to  have  it  before  them  in  so 
convenient  a  form.  But  alas  for  the  mutability  of 
systems  !  It  appears  that  Mr.  Boulenger  wrote  his 
chapter  in  1902,  and  yet  the  editors  in  their  preface 
have  to  apologise  for  the  delay,  as  in  the  interval 
"  several  independent  workers  have  been  occupying 
themselves  with  the  subject  ". 


THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel."  By  J.  Drummond.  London  : 
Williams  and  Norgate.    1903.    10s.  6d. 

SO  much  is  written  and  from  so  many  points  of  view 
concerning  S.  John's  Gospel  that  we  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  when  a  competent  scholar  reviews  the 
literature  of  the  subject  down  to  his  own  time.    It  is  a 


formidable  task,  not  only  from  its  extent  but  because 
the  writer  must  overcome  a  natural  repugnance  for  so 
trite  a  field  and  must  have  his  doubts  whether  his 
readers  will  have  patience  to  follow  him  as  he  plods 
through  the  immemorial  citations  from  Papias  and  the 
presbyters  of  Irenaeus.  But  Dr.  Drummond  has  not 
had  to  face  it  in  cold  blood.  The  Gospel  has  been  one 
of  his  subjects  of  lecture  for  many  years,  and  his  lectures, 
which  he  has  carefully  brought  up  to  date,  are  well 
worthy  of  publication.  We  may  wonder,  perhaps, 
when  we  call  to  mind  some  of  the  speculations  published 
under  their  auspices  that  the  Hibbert  Trustees  should 
have  concerned  themselves  with  arguments  so  sober 
and  results  so  conventional  as  those  of  Dr.  Drummond. 
His  whole  mariner  of  thought  and  expression  is,  indeed, 
J  as  impressive  a  protest  against  light-hearted  guesswork 
j  on  serious  subjects  as  his  outspoken  condemnation  of 
the  loudest  school  of  criticism  in  our  day.  Valuable  as 
1  the  book  is  for  its  contents,  its  witness  on  behalf  of 
sanity  and  modesty  is  of  even  greater  worth.  And  it  is 
urgently  needed.  German  assumptions  and  conjectures 
are  being  accepted  with  pathetic  seriousness  and 
imitated  with  more  or  less  dexterity  by  students  whose 
apparent  standard  is  not  the  intrinsic  reasonableness  of 
i  their  propositions  but  the  difficulty  in  which,  should 
I  they  prove  to  be  true,  they  will  involve  the  adherents  of 
an  older  belief.  Dr.  Drummond  is  as  trenchant  in  his 
dealings  with  such  critics  as  was  Mr.  Burchell  in  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield".  If  they  are  overbearing,  like 
Volkmar,  he  reminds  them  that  "when  critics  begin  to 
bully,  ordinary  mortals  are  apt  to  suppose  that  their  argu- 
ment is  not  of  much  weight ".  And  no  friendship  could 
be  more  candid  than  that  which  urges  them  to  "accept 
an  explanation  which  is  founded  upon  what  we  know, 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  boundless  field  of  conjecture, 
where  the  severity  of  scientific  study  is  in  danger  of 
being  sacrificed  to  the  facile  pleasure  of  piling  up 
shifting  and  unsubstantial  hypotheses  ".  This  is  indeed 
wholesome  doctrine  for  the  coteries  of  the  emanci- 
pated, who  would  do  well  to  scrutinise  more  closely 
the  credentials  of  the  school  they  are  following.  That 
school  is  living  upon  its  reputation  in  the  past,  and 
that  reputation  is  based  upon  the  just  renown  of 
Germany  in  the  last  generation  for  classical  scholar- 
ship. Historical  theology  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  study  of  the  classics,  and  the  standard  of  excellence 
in  both  rises  and  falls  simultaneously.  There  are  at 
present  grave  symptoms,  in  slipshod  work  and  reckless 
argument,  of  decline  in  the  once  great  school,  the 
school  of  Lachmann,  of  German  scholarship,  and  the 
same  weakness  is  inevitably  spreading  to  the  cognate 
study.  Yet  this  time  of  decay  has  been  chosen  by 
some  English  students  for  their  special  admiration,  and 
it  is  precisely  the  morbid  characteristics  that  they  are 
eager  to  imitate. 

Dr.  Drummond  has  one  great  safeguard  in  his  con- 
sistently historical  method.  Philosophers,  however 
candid,  are  as  little  at  home  in  this  domain  as  the 
lawyers,  and  Dr.  Drummond  is  constrained  to  part 
company  with  Dr.  Martineau,  whose  philosophy  or 
psychology  overpowered  his  sense  of  probability. 
Philosophical  prepossessions,  in  fact,  are  at  the  bottom 
of  half  the  difficulties  raised  about  the  Gospel  ;  if  they 
were  banished  from  the  mind  the  critics  would  cease  to 
flutter,  like  moths  whose  wings  have  been  singed, 
around  the  problem.  Though  certainty  has  been  grow- 
ing ever  more  certain  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Diatessaron,  the  fascination  continues  ;  but  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  for  a  while  we  shall  hear  little 
about  the  authorship.  There  remain  abundant  matters 
for  debate  in  the  contents  of  the  Gospel,  and  Dr. 
Drummond  has  his  own  difficulties  to  encounter. 
S.  John  in  his  judgment  is  the  author,  and  is 
none  other  than  the  beloved  disciple.  But  we  are  told) 
that  he  is  the  interpreter,  not  the  photographer 
nor,  in  the  modern  sense,  the  historian  of  his  Master's 
life.  This,  no  doubt,  solves  many  difficulties  ;  we 
are  not  tied  to  the  evangelist's  sequence  of  events,  nor 
troubled  because  we  cannot  detect  the  exact  point 
where  speech  assigned  to  Christ  ends  and  S.  John's- 
reflection  upon  it  begins.  But  there  are  narratives  in 
the  Gospel  so  important  and  so  characteristic  that  the' 
whole,  as  it  has  always  seemed  to  Christian  people, 
must  stand  or  fall  with  them,  and  we  must  regard 
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Dr.  Drummond's  hypothesis  of  conscious  literary  work- 
manship on  the  writer's  part  as  strained  beyond  break- 
ing point  when  lie  describes  the  raising  of  Lazarus  as 
fiction  illustrative  of  the  character  of  Christ.  We  can- 
not reconcile  such  fiction  with  authorship  by  S.  John, 
and  must  explain  our  author's  belief  by  his  own  eccle- 
siastical position,  from  the  influences  of  which  he  has 
for  once  failed  to  detach  himself.  But  such  an  excep- 
tion only  renders  his  general  treatment  of  the  problem 
more  conspicuously  judicial  ;  and  we  are  glad  that  a 
discussion  which  will  for  some  years  be  the  last  word 
of  English  scholarship  upon  the  subject  should  be  as 
sound  and  sober  as  it  is  laborious  and  complete. 


WILLIAM  III.  AND  EUROPEAN  POLITICS. 

"  Wilhelm  III.  von  England  und  das  Haus  Wittelsbach 
im  Zeitalter  der  Spanischen  Erbfolgefrage.  Von 
Dr.  Georg  Friedrich  Preuss.  Breslau  :  Trewendt 
und  Granier.     1904.  10m. 

THE  observation  that  good  histories,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  we  have  not,  but  that  we  have 
good  historical  romances  and  good  historical  essays  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  present  volume.  Dr.  Preuss, 
who  belongs  to  the  school  of  Treitschke,  is  not  con- 
cerned to  present  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  picture  ; 
his  interest  lies  in  the  search  for  historical  origins,  in 
the  tracing  of  tendencies  and  in  the  study  of  policies  in 
their  general  aspects.  It  is  only  by  recognising  this 
that  it  is  possible  to  forgive  him  for  taking  us  so  far 
afield  before  approaching  his  subject,  but  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  end  not  ungrateful  for  his  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  European  politics  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  first  volume  is  entirely  in  the 
nature  of  prolegomena  and  deals  with  the  general  con- 
siderations arising  out  of  the  grouping  of  the  Powers 
at  this  period.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  is  hardly 
a  question  of  modern  international  politics  of  which  the 
counterpart  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  situation  which 
culminated  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The 
war  marks  the  transition  from  the  struggle  between  the 
houses  of  Habsburg  and  Bourbon,  which  characterised 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  conflict  between  England 
and  France  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  : 
bringing  with  it  the  re-entry  of  England  into  what  was 
already  becoming  her  traditional  role  as  the  champion 
of  the  balance  of  power,  the  assumption  of  a  modern 
form  of  the  question  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Lorraine,  the 
definite  erection  of  the  Netherlands  into  an  indepen- 
dent buffer  State  and,  above  all,  the  beginnings  of  that 
struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  by  the  acquisition 
of  colonial  empires  which  would  appear  to  be  entering 
upon  a  new  phase  in  our  own  time. 

The  position  of  the  electoral  State  of  Bavaria  was  at 
this  period  a  peculiar  one.  Apart  from  the  importance 
of  the  electoral  house  by  reason  of  its  dynastic 
alliances,  Bavaria  would  have  seemed  from  its  size  and 
importance  predestined  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
approaching  convulsion.  The  conception  of  the  French 
policy  of  aggrandising  this  State  at  the  expense  of  the 
Habsburgs  originated  at  a  period  considerably  anterior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Succession.  On 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  Mazarin's 
efforts  were  directed  towards  inducing  the  Elector  to 
seek  the  imperial  dignity.  The  history  of  the  negotiations, 
as  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  relations  between  the 
Courts  of  Paris  and  of  Munich,  is  the  most  suggestive 
portion  of  this  first  volume.  Whatever  the  motives 
which  induced  the  Elector  ultimately  to  retire  from 
the  contest,  the  fact  remains  that  he  resigned  his  pre- 
tensions. He  did  this  probably  no  less  from  constitu- 
tional indecision  of  character  than  desire  to  preserve 
the  peace.  Then  came  Bavaria's  second  opportunity. 
The  proposed  solution  of  the  question  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  was  to  advance  enormously  the  fortunes 
of  the  House  of  Wittelsbach.  But  now  it  was  the 
death  of  the  electoral  prince,  not  the  decision  of  a 
ruler  or  of  his  ministers  which,  by  rendering  nugatory  the 
Treaty  of  Partition,  once  more  relegated  Bavaria  to  the 
second  rank.  One  consequence,  however,  of  the  treaty 
was  destined  to  exercise  an  important  influence  upon 
subsequent  events.    The  Franco-Bavarian  alliance  was, 


in  any  case  for  a  time,  to  ensure  the  neutrality  of  the 
Elector  in  Louis'  impending  attack  upon  the  Nether- 
lands. Some  general  reflections  arising  out  of  this 
attack  bring  the  present  volume  to  a  close,  with 
a  mere  passing  reference  to  the  prince  whose  policy 
was  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  European  politics. 

Dr.  Preuss  has  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  under 
way,  but  we  think  that  he  is  now  fairly  started  and: 
we  cherish  the  hope  that  his  work  may  appear  better 
proportioned  when  we  have  his  subsequent  volumes. 
The  difficulties  with  which  he  has  had  to  contend 
will  be  apparent  from  reading  the  footnotes  which, 
more  Germanico,  occupy  more  than  half  his  space  and 
display  a  range  of  study  of  quite  exceptional  width 
as  well  as  admirable  judgment  in  selection.  We  are 
promised  new  light  from  researches  made  in  the  archives 
at  Paris  and  Madrid,  which  should  prove  of  exceptional 
interest  if  it  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  policy 
of  Spain  at  this  period.  Macaulay  recommended  the 
history  of  that  country  to  students  of  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  government.  We  have  always  thought  it 
open  to  doubt  whether  the  policy  of  the  advisers  of 
Charles  was  as  utterly  fatuous  as  has  generally  been 
assumed  by  those  historians  whose  custom  it  has  been 
to  dwell  upon  its  failures  rather  than  upon  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  had  to  contend.  Dr.  Preuss  is  well 
qualified  to  undertake  such  an  autopsy.  "  L'histoire  ", 
says  Taine,  "est  un  art,  il  est  vrai,  mais  elle  est  aussi 
idne  science  ".  Dr.  Preuss  is  not  likely  to  confuse  the 
two,  and  we  think  it  for  the  best  that  he  does  not  pro~ 
pose  to  make  the  attempt. 


NOVELS. 


"  Hana  :  a  Daughter  of  Japan."     By  Murai  Gensai. 
Tokio  :  The  "  Hochi  Shimbun  "  Office.  1904. 

"  The  Hochi  Shimbun  "  is  a  Tokio  journal  with  a 
large  circulation,  due  in  no  small  degree  to  Mr.  Murai's 
literary  ability,  and  several  of  his  best  stories  have 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  that  popular  organ.  His 
work  is  characterised  by  a  close  attention  to  detail  and 
complete  mastery  of  dramatic  effect  that  prove  him 
to  be  an  admirer  of  the  Continental  school  of  nov  elists, 
but  he  ever  keeps  before  him  a  definite  purpose  which 
is  as  commendable  as  it  is  ambitious.  He  aims  at 
familiarising  the  reading  public  of  the  world  at  large 
with  the  true  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  people. 
If  he  succeeds  in  this  endeavour  he  will  have  done  it  a 
service,  for  in  nothing  has  there  been  more  misrepre- 
sentation and  wholesale  misconception  than  are  be- 
trayed in  the  estimates  commonly  formed  of  Japanese 
home  life.  Hana,  i.e.  Blossom,  is  the  daughter  of 
a  diet-physician,  living  in  the  capital.  When  Dr. 
Hayashi's  son,  a  captain  in  the  Imperial  navy,  comes  to 
take  his  leave  before  sailing  for  Port  Arthur,  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  which  accurately  sets  forth 
Japan's  position  with  regard  to  the  war  with  Russia, 
the  father  remarks, — "  There  is  a  time  when  death  is 
much  easier  for  a  man  than  to  fulfil  his  duty,  and  if  he 
dies  just  for  the  sake  of  death,  he  cannot  execute  the 
duty  that  is  assigned  him.  True  bravery  is  not  in 
throwing  away  one's  life,  or  courting  death,  but  in 
doing  one's  duty  at  the  hazard  of  one's  life.  Vou  must 
not  forget  that."  This  may  be  taken  as  Japan's  reply 
to  fables  anent  Japanese  soldiers'  reckless  and  fanatical 
waste  of  their  own  lives.  There  is  a  word  in  Japanese 
that  is  dear  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  :  it 
is  kakugo — originally  of  Buddhistic  interpretation,  it  is 
employed  to  convey  a  clear  conception  of  the  truth  of  life 
and  death — no  ostentation  in  life,  and  no  fear  in  death. 
Perhaps  it  embodies  something  of  the  thoroughness 
and  resolution  which  distinguish  the  Japanese  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Murai's  guiding  principle  is  kakugo,  as  may 
easily  be  seen.  His  work  has  been  efficiently  rendered 
into  English  by  Mr.  Unkichi  Kawai,  who  apologises 
for  all  imperfections  as  being  a  native-born  Japanese, 
living  in  Japan,  "  in  which  he  has  great  pride  ".  Print- 
ing and  binding  are  both  Japanese,  and  are  beautiful 
examples  of  these  arts,  the  silken  covers  decorated  with 
iris  blooms  in  natural  tints,  the  whole  being  enclosed  in 
a  cover  richly  embellished  and  portraying  the  peerless 
Fujiyama,  rising  from  a  placid,  sail-dotted  sea. 
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»*The  Edge  of  Circumstance:  a-  Story  of  the  Sea." 
fa     By  Edward  Noble.  London  :  Blackwood.  1904.  6.y. 

Comparison  of  Mr.  Noble's  story  of  the  sea  with  some  j 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad's  books  is  inevitable,  but  the  new-  ! 
comer  has  his  own  point  of  view  and,  to  judge  from 
this  first  book,  should  find  a  place  for  himself  among 
the  writers  who  count.  It  is  strange  that  so  little  has 
been  made  in  fiction  of  the  threads  that  radiate  from 
commercial  houses,  peopled  it  may  be  by  self-indulgent 
knaves,  to  the  perilous  corners  of  the  world  where 
better  men  are  fighting  the  seas  or  the  wilderness  for 
employers'  profit.  Mr.  Noble  has  gripped  the  theme. 
A  firm  of  somewhat  shady  shipowners  in  Cardiff  make 
an  experiment  in  building  and  launch  an  ungainly 
vessel,  fitted  with  all  kinds  of  labour-saving  appliances, 
which  is  to  tramp  the  seas  at  a  minimum  of  expendi- 
ture. To  disguise  their  meanness  they  engage  the 
crew  on  a  co-operative  profit-sharing  system.  A  com- 
petent captain  and  chief  engineer,  down  on  their  luck, 
are  persuaded  to  take  charge,  and  the  s.s.  "Titan" 
soon  nicknamed  "  Schweinigel  "  by  the  "Dutch" 
crew,  starts  on  its  risky  courses.  Mr.  Noble  has  a 
rare  descriptive  touch  for  storms  and  for  the  grim 
episodes  which  still  present  themselves  in  a  sailor's  life, 
while  he  works  out  with  subtlety  the  relations  between 
the  owners — at  loggerheads  with  each  other — and  their 
servants,  between  capitalists'  cupidity  and  the  st^ai^ht 
courage  of  seafaring  men.  To  the  ablest  membe'L.pf 
the  firm  the  path  towards  the  ultimate  prosperity  *,  ~h 
comes  from  "the  steady  shipment  of  gold-finding  fuel 
from  English  ports  to  England's  enemies  "  entails  at  | 
one  point  a  wrecking  job.  How  he  handled  the  situa-  j 
tion  is  told  by  Mr.  Noble  with  fine  insight. 

"  Scenes  of  Jewish  Life."    By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick.  : 
London  :  Arnold.     1904.  6s. 

Half  a  dozen  stories  form  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  new 
volume.  They  have  all  appeared  in  magazines  but 
were  well  worth  republishing  as  they  are  all  governed 
by  a  certain  unity  of  idea.  They  are  mostly  concerned 
with  well-to-do  Jewish  life  in  London  with  occasional 
excursions  to  the  German  town  of  Eberheim,  and 
the  chief  theme  is  that  of  marriage.  In  the  opening 
story  we  have  a  charming,  independent  Jewish  girl  who 
cannot  quite  make  up  her  mind  to  marry  her  father's 
partner  and  so  goes  for  awhile  to  Eberheim  where  she 
is  sought  after  by  a  certain  anti-Semite  officer,  and  finds 
her  relatives  putting  up  with  the  most  horrible  social 
persecution  and  even  toadying  their  persecutors. 
Esther,  however,  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  and  behaves 
with  admirable  spirit.  In  another  of  the  stories  we 
have  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  nineteen  married  to 
an  ugly  but  clever  man  nearly  double  her  age,  and 
watch  her  as  she  falls  under  the  spell  of  a  flashy  | 
musician,  and  her  husband  as  he  quietly  seeks  to  pro- 
tect her  against  herself.  The  stories  are  full  of  cha- 
racter and  thoroughly  interesting — far  more  so  than 
those  short  stories  in  which  some  writers  strive  to  pack 
incidents  instead  of  portraying  individualities. 

*'  The  Talking  Master."    By  W.  Teignmouth  Shore. 
London  :  Isbister.     1904.  6s. 

Treated  in  the  ingenious  manner  of  Mr.  Hichens,  or 
fertilised  by  the  pleasant  fancy  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
idea  of  "The  Talking  Master"  might  have  been  de- 
veloped into  an  entertaining  story.  But  Mr.  Teignmouth 
Shore  has  neither  wit  nor  originality  enough  to  prevent 
his  "  irresponsibility  "  from  falling  flat  and  heavy  to  the 
ground,  instead  of  floating  lightly  in  an  airy  atmo- 
sphere of  brilliant  impertinence  and  gay  insouciance. 
The  would-be  cheerful  and  flippant  young  man,  who 
undertakes  to  teach  the  art  of  witty  conversation  to  a  [ 
rich  retired  tradesman,  is  unfortunately  a  very  ordinary 
and  rather  dull  talker.  "  You  see  "  he  says  "  there  are 
so  many  who  can  talk  common  sense,  and  so  few  who 
can  talk  uncommon  nonsense  ".  Certainly  Mr. 
Teignmouth  Shore's  "Talking  Master"  is  not  one  of 
those  few. 

"Helen  Alliston."     By  the  Author  of   "Elizabeth's  | 
Children ".    London  :  John  Lane.     1904.  6s. 

No  one  who  has  even  a  moderate  liking  for  children  J 
could  resist  the  fascination  of  the  "Derrys",  the  six  j 
delightful  infants  all  different  and  all  lovable,  of  the  j 


impecunious  happy-go-lucky  Derrington  household. 
The  story  is  a  delightful  one,  exceedingly  well  written. 
"  Helen  "  herself  is  charming  and  the  vulgar  "  Stanley- 
Brownes "  are  most  amusing  though  slightly  carica- 
tured. The  men,  even  the  gifted  lover,  are  less  success- 
ful, they  are  somewhat  shadowy  and  the  "literary" 
conversations  are  as  unconvincing  and  irritating  as  is 
usual  in  novels.  But  the  children  are  admirable  and 
engrossing  ;  there  is  no  resisting  the  fascination  of  the 
"  Derrys  ". 

' '  Vivian  Harcourt's  Secret."  By  Baroness  Oesterreicher. 
London  :  Jarrold.     1904.    3s.  6d. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  little  story  is,  that 
it  is  quite  harmless.  The  tone  is  kindly  and  gentle, 
the  writing  careful  and  simple,  but  the  subject-matter 
of  the  book  is  hopelessly  commonplace  and  unoriginal, 
and  the  reflections  and  ideas  are  trite  in  nature  and 
in  expression. 


ARCHEOLOGY  AND  ART. 

"  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  (Fondation 
Piot).  Recueil  general  des  Monnaies  Grecques  d'Asie- 
Mineure.:'  Commence  par  feu  \V.  H.  Waddington,  con- 
tinue et  complete  par  E.  Babelon  et  Th.  Reinach.  Tome 
premier,  premier  fascicule,  Pont  et  Paphlagonie.  Paris  : 
Ernest  Leroux.    1904.    $2s.  (40  fr.) 

\  hen  two  accomplished  scholars  like  MM.  E.  Babelon  and 
Th.  Reinach  put  their  heads  together  for  a  common  task,  the 
result  cannot  but  be  excellent.  The  first  fasciculus  now  before 
us  of  the  big  work  they  have  undertaken  shows  that  the-late 
M.  Waddington's  comprehensive  scheme  of  publishing  a 
"Corpus"  of  all  the  Greek  coins  of  Asia  Minor  will  be 
adequately  carried  through,  and  that  the  result  will  be  another 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  science  of  numismatics  and  of 
history  at  large.  The  historical  introductions  to  each  section 
of  the  book  are  of  paramount  interest  ;  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted  that  the  authors  should  have  preserved  the  appella- 
tion of  Achemenids  wrongly  assumed  by  the  Kings  of  Pont  ; 
this  qualification,  which  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  vain- 
glory of  Mithridates  VI.,  Eupator,  and  his  descendants,  is  mis- 
leading and  ought  to  be  done  away  with,  as  for  the  superficial 
{Continued  on  page  836.) 


The  national  mutual 

LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AUSTRALASIA,  LTD. 

Funds  nearly  £4,000,000.     Annual  Income  over  £600,000. 
New  Business,  1903-1904,  £2,664,000. 

No  Shareholders.       -  Purely  Mutual. 

Premium  Rates — 

10  per  cent,  below  average  of  English  and  Foreign  Offices. 

Children's  Endowments — 

A  specially  attractive  popular  scheme.  "  A  Child's  Birthright  "  — 
premiums  ceasing  on  death  of  parent. 

Annuities — 

The  Association  is  THE    BEST    OFFICE    FOR  ANNUITIES. 

Return  generally  A  per  cent,  better  than  most  Offices — in  some  cases  as 
much  as  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Large  Bonuses.    -  Liberal  Conditions. 


Chief  Office  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : 

76   and    77    CORNHILL,    LONDON,  E.C. 

Manager— JOHN  B.  GILLISON,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A. 


Established  1S48. 
Assets      -       -  £8,688,242. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  OFFICE 

Claims  Paid  exceed  £19,500,000. 

Life  Assurance  Without  Medical  Examination. 

JAMES  II.  SCOTT, 
General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Head  Office— 

ST.  -MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C 
The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Limited. 
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THREE  GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 

Are  now  being  offered  to  the  Public  by 
Established  1843.  MUTUAL  Life 

R  A  pMeSRDY'    Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
FUNDS  NEARLY  £82,000,000  STERLING. 

1.  Double  Protection  Policies. 

These  Policies  guarantee  a  Liberal  Income  for  Old 
Age,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  ample  cover  in  the  event 
of  death  at  any  time. 

2.  The  Investor's  Policy. 

4§  per  cent,  guaranteed,  and  Capital  returned  at  25  per 
cent,  premium. 

3.  Immediate  Interest- Bearing:  Bonds. 

One  Bond,  bearing  interest  at  3^  per  cent,  per  annum,  is 
issued  to  the  Investor  each  year,  and  should  he  die  at  any 
time,  the  remaining  Bonds  due  under  the  Contract  are  at 
once  issued  to  his  estate  as  fully  paid. 


The  Holder  of  any  one  of  the  above  Policies  can  view  with  •equani- 
mity the  vagaries  of  the  Stock  Market.  Should  his  ordinary  invest- 
ments depreciate  in  value,  he  can  rest  assured  that,  whether  he  lives 
or  dies,  his  Contract  with  the  Mutual  Life  will  more  than  compen- 
sate for  his  diminished  capital. 


Full  Particulars  on  application  to  tin'  Head  Office  /or  the  United  Kingdom  : 

D  cc.-„J,ng?N'      16,  17  &  18  CORNHItL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTMENT  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Special  Scheme  combining  a  Family  Provision 
with  a  Good  Investment  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

Thus— Sum  Assured  £1,000,  payable  at  age  60  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death. 
Annual  Premium  at  age  25,  £25  9s.  2d.  Total  Premiums  paid  in  35  years 
would  amount  to  £891  0s.  lOd. 


Estimated  results  on  attaining  age  60. 
A  Cash    Payment   of  £1,525  O 

An   Annuity   of  140  O 

A  Free  Paid-up   Policy  for      2,180  O 

WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF 


o; 
o; 
o. 


or, 
or, 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  OFFICE, 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  B.C. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager  and  Actuary. 


FOUNDED  1823 

The  Edinburgh 

T  ifp  Assurance 
JjIIC  Company 

ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  OF  THE  LIFE  OFFICES 

transacting  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  ENDOWMENT,  and  ANNUITY 
Business  alone  —  without  Fire,  Marine,  or  other  risks  —  which 
affords  the  Additional  Security  of  a  Substantial  Capital 
(,£500,000)  besides  a  large  and  increasing  Accumulated 
Assurance  and  Annuity  Fund  now  rapidly  approaching 
£4,000,000. 


MODERATE  PREMIUMS      INCREASING  BONUSES 


"  The  company  offers  to  its  clients  these  principal  attractions — 
absolute  safety,  premiums  lower  than  in  the  majority  of  offices,  large 
bonuses,  and  liberal  policy  conditions.  The  management  is  marked 
by  a  happy  combination  of  push  and  care  which  promises  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  prosperity  the  company  now  enjoys." 

The  Joint  Stock  Companies'  /ournal. 

Manager  and  Actuary— ARCHIBALD   HEWAT,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 


OPEN   TO  THE 

CLERGY    AND    THEIR  RELATIVES. 

ALL  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 


LOW  PREMIUMS -LARGE  BONUSES— ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

Funds,  £4,194,485.  Income,  £398,982. 

Bonuses  Distributed,  £3,723,720. 

Assurances  can  be  -readily  effected  by  direct  communication  with  the  Office-. 
2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.JF. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£  1,000,000.        FUNDS  IN  HAND-£2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shei'HEArd,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bart. 
William  Muller,  Esq. 


Charles  Price,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Riplev,  Esq. 
Rouert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured  — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
MUTUAL  ASSURANCE.      MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Scottish  Provident 

InStitUtiOfl.  Established  1337. 

Accumulated  Funds  amount  to  £13,000,000. 

Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  Members  who  died  during  i  >  -* 
Septennium  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule 
exceed  the  non-profit  rates  of  other  offices,  were,  on 
an  average,  equal  to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to 
the  Original  Assurances. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE,  SPECIAL  CLASS— WITH  PROFITS. 

See  Nezu  Prospectus,  with  full  information  on  application. 

LONDON:  17  King  William  St.,  E.C.    WEST  END  :  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 


NEW  BUSINESS  for  1903   -  £3,131,728. 

"Among  the  most  economically  managed  of  British  Life 
Assurance  Companies."— The  Saturday  Review. 

Wmr    EIQHT=OPTION  TABLE 

And  other  Attractive  Schemes. 

Send  for  particulars  to  Dept.  1 1 , 

Norwich  Union  Life  Office,  NORWICH, 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED) 

HOLBORN   BARS,   LONDON,  EC 


Head  Office-22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
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reader  it  may  create  a  confusion  with  the  true  Achemenids, 
who  came  to  an  end  when  the  last  of  them  was  defeated  by 
Alexander  of  Macedonia.  We  will  revert  more  completely  to 
Messrs.  Babelon  and  Th.  Reinach's  book  when  the  next 
fasciculus — which'  is  to  contain  the  general  introduction — 
appears.    The  plates  and  the  setting  up  are  perfection  itself. 

"Apollo.  Histoire  generale  des  Arts  plastiques,  professee  a 
1'Ecole  du  Louvre."  Par  Salomon  Reinach.  Paris : 
Hachette.    1904.    6j.  (7/k  50.) 

This  is  another  of  those  most  useful  illustrated  manuals 
which  M.  Salomon  Reinach  has  published  during  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  which  have  proved  invaluable  to 
students,  scholars  and  artists  as  well  as  to  men  of  the  world  at 
large.  Under  a  cheap  and  handy  form  each  of  them  consti- 
tutes a  small  library  by  itself,  as  they  sum  up  scores  of  bulky 
and  expensive  illustrated  works,  only  to  be  found  as  a  rule  in 
large  public  libraries.  The  previous  ones  are  limited  to  Greek, 
Etruscan  and  Roman  art — but  "  Apollo  "  covers  a  much  wider 
field,  and  comprises  the  whole  history  of  plastic  art  in  all  its 
branches — painting,  sculpture  and  architecture — from  its  pre- 
historic origins  up  to  the  present  day.  Over  six  hundred  illus- 
trations bring  the  monuments  themselves  before  our  eyes,  so  as 
to  allow  us  to  follow  under  a  graphic  form,  in  an  uninterrupted 
series,  the  development  of  human  artistic  genius  during  the 
■course  of  ten  or  twelve  millenniums,  and  even  more.  The 
book  is  divided  into  twenty-five  lectures,  which  were  delivered 
at  the  "  Ecole  du  Louvre  "  between  December  1902  and  June 
1903.  As  an  illustration  of  the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which 
archaeology  and  archaeological  discoveries  progress  every  day, 
we  must  note  that  the  first  lectures — delivered  exactly  two  years 
ago — are  already  partially  put  out  of  date  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  French  Delegation  at  Susa  (see  Saturday  Review  of 
15  October  and  19  November)  and  by  the  publication  of  M.  P. 
Paris'  book  on  "  Primitive  Spain  ",  which  we  will  review  in  one 
of  our  next  issues.  As  far  as  Chaldaan  art  in  particular  is 
concerned,  M.  Salomon  Reinach's  criticism,  solely  -  based  on 
the  Tell-Loh  monuments,  should  undoubtedly  have  been  very 
much  altered  had  he  known  King  Varamsin's  glorious  relief. 
At  the  end  of  each  lecture  a  compendious  bibliography  is 
given,  facilitating  further  researches  ;  an  excellent  index  com- 
pletes the  usefulness  of  the  book. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Some  Consequences  of  the  Norman  Conquest.''    By  the  Rev. 
Geoffrey  Hill.    London  :  Elliot  Stock.    1904.    js.  bd.  net. 

Mr.  Hill  in  this  volume  does  not  discover  himself  a  second 
Freeman,  but  he  has  brought  together  a  quantity  of  the 
minutiae  of  history,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  English 
language,  on  which  he  is  prepared  to  throw  all  the  light  he 
commands.  Applying  to  England  Napoleon's  contemptuous 
saying  about  Russia,  he  declares  that  if  you  scratch  an  English- 
man of  to-day  you  find  the  Anglo-Saxon.  He  advances  with 
confidence  the  curious  theory  that  bad  English  is  the  result  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  One  might  be  more  interested  in  the 
theory  if  the  illustrations  of  "  bad  grammar  "  which  he  offers 
were  more  convincing.  Mr.  Hill  would  trounce  Thackeray 
for  writing  "  The  evidence  is  of  the  slightest ",  Scott  for  "  your 
mattress  was  of  the  hardest ",  Bulwer  for  "  Most  of  his  viands 
were  of  the  plainest ".  It  is  stuff  and  nonsense.  The  grammar 
is  of  the  best.  Who  told  Mr.  Hill  that  "we  have  no  right  to 
use  an  adjective  without  a  noun  when  it  is  not  itself  used  as  a 
noun  and  when  a  noun  cannot  be  understood  without  it  "  ? 
Moreover,  if  Mr.  Hill  cannot  supply  a  noun  in  the  cases  we  have 
quoted  from  his  rather  absurd  list,  he  is  too  wanting  in  imagination 
to  write  with  safety  on  the  English  language.  Mr.  Hill  would  also 
pillory  George  Meredith  for  saying,  or  suffering  somebody 
to  say,  "  he  don't  bring  ",  "  he  don't  send  ",  "  he  don't  spend  ". 
The  expression  don't  sound  at  all  pretty  :  we  hope  that  Mr.  Hill 
will  help  to  check  it.  But  suppose  "he  won't"  had  not  grown 
out  of  "  he  will  not  "• — how  horrible  the  man  would  seem  to  us  all 
who  ventured  to  use  it.  Is  "he  won't"  or  "  I  won't"  bad  Eng- 
lish? Here  is  a  poser  for  Mr.  Hill's  next  book.  We  note  that 
Mr.  Hill's  Augean  stable  of  bad  English  includes  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible — "  A  second  bullock  of  seven  years  old  "  : 
and  "thirty-four  times  at  least  "  we  have  in  this  Book  "for  to  ". 
Freeman,  Mr.  Lang,  and  the  Bible  appear  indeed  to  be  among 
Mr.  Hill's  chief  sinners.  Mr.  Lang — who  has  ferreted  in  the 
burrows  of  bad  English  and  supplied  the  literary  paragraphists 
with  some  of  the  most  popular  examples  of  bad  English — to 
think  that  he  should  be  thus  exposed  !  Mr.  Lang  says  in  one 
of  his  books  :  "  Some  of  the  Camerons  having  lately  threatened 
to  be  resented  of  him  for  his  behaviour  about  yt  money,  he  met 
with  them  and  parted  friends."  But  Mr.  Lang  "can  also  be 
correct  "  ;  for  instance  "Charlotte  had  made  a  friend  in  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  ". 

*'  Partridge  Driving."    By  C.  Alington.     London  :  Murray. 
1904.  6s. 

It  is  always  a  pleasant  task  to  review  a  book  written  by  a 
sportsman  on  a  subject  which  he  thoroughly  understands.  No 
•one  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  as  he  reads  these  pages,  that 


Mr.  Alington  knows  very  nearly  all  there  is  to  know  on  the 
matter  of  which  he  treats.  In  his  very  modest  preface,  he  says 
that  he  trusts  his  remarks  may  interest  those  who  know  as 
much  or  more  than  he  does.  We  venture  to  think  that  most 
people  who  are  interested  in  partridge  driving  may  learn  a 
great  deal  and  even  the  elect  more  than  a  little  from  this  book. 
It  is  without  question  that  in  ninety-nine  estates  out  of  a 
hundred  the  partridge  is  neglected  for  the  pheasant.  Yet  no 
one  can  deny  that  there  is  more  sport  to  be  got  out  of  a  real 
good  day's  partridge  driving  than  out  of  many  days'  covert 
shooting,  and  that,  too,  at  a  tithe  of  the  cost.  How  partridge 
driving  has  increased  the  stock  of  birds  where  it  has  been 
regularly  and  systematically  practised,  and  the  various  reasons 
for  the  increase,  is  a  matter  of  history  and  as  Mr.  Alington 
forcibly  points  out,  there  are  very  few  estates  of  any  size  where 
it  cannot  be  successfully  carried  out.  He  describes  the  Euston 
system  in  some  detail  ;  we  could  have  wished  he  had  done  the 
same  with  the  French  as  we  have  every  confidence  that  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this,  a  good  show  of  partridges  can  be 
obtained,  quite  irrespective  of  weather  conditions.  It  is  essen- 
tial however  that  the  keeper  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  modus  operandi,  and  for  this  reason  we  regret  that  the 
author  has  not  furnished  his  readers  with  further  details.  This 
much  is  certain  that  were  partridge  driving  and  keepering 
always  carried  out  on  the  principles  and  under  the  rules  laid 
clown  by  Mr.  Alington,  there  would  be  far  fewer  failures  than 
at  present  obtain.  The  chapter  on  "  Retrievers  and  Spaniels  " 
which  closes  the  book  is  excellently  written.  The  reason  we 
think  why  there  are  so  very  few  of  either  breed  really  broken  is 
that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  knows  how  to  break  a  dog.  It 
requires  infinite  patience,  intimate  knowledge  and  unfailing 
good  temper  — these  qualities  we  fear  are  the  attributes  of  the 
very  few. 

"  Colonial  Memories."    By  Lady  Broome.    London  :  Smith, 
Elder.  1904. 

Lady  Broome's*  name  as  that  of  a  voyageur,  vicereine,  and 
essayist  has  long  been  familiar.  Her  Memories  were  dis- 
tinctly worth  record  and  make  an  agreeable  book.  She  saw 
the  various  parts  of  the  empire  during  stirring  times  and  some 
of  her  pages  afford  interesting  glimpses  into  the  conditions  of 
colonial  life  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  ago. 
Lady  Broome  was  clearly  predestined  to  travel  far  and  wide. 

j  An  old  gipsy  woman  foretold  that  she  would  wander  up  and 
down  the  earth,  and  concluded  with  the  not  very  reassuring 

!  prophecy  that  she  would  die  by  drowning.  As  Lady  Broome 
has  taken  in  all  some  forty  voyages,  she  has  at  least  given  fate 
an  opportunity  to  justify  the  fortune-teller.  Among  the  colonies 
of  which  Lady  Broome  writes  are  New  Zealand,  Natal, 
Mauritius,  West  Australia  and  Trinidad.  She  kept  her  eyes 
open  for  all  things  in  nature  whether  observed  East  or  West, 
and  she  records  her  impressions  pleasantly  and  unpre- 
tentiously. 

The  little  reprints  of  standard  authors  prepared  against  the 
book-giving  season  are  not  so  noticeable  this  year  as  they  have 
been  in  several  years  past.  There  is  no  striking  novelty  in 
production  among  them.  One  had  expected  before  now  a 
ticket-pocket  complete  Shakespeare,  and  a  Tennyson  that  can 
be  carried  in  the  card-case  or  match-box,  but  so  far  nobody 
has  improved  in  minuteness  on  the  edition  of  Shakespeare 
which  Messrs.  Treherne  have  been  bringing  out.  In  green 
and  gold,  Milton's  poetical  works,  introduced  by  Masson,  have 
been  added  to  the  Globe  Library  (Macmillan.  $s.  net)  whilst 
the  same  firm  include  Christina  Rossetti's  poems  in  the  Golden 
Treasury  series.  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  who  edits  and  selects 
the  poems,  gives  his  view  that  Christina  had  no  true  and  poetic 
vocation  as  Dante  Gabriel.  His  preface  is  interesting,  but  we 
are  not  struck  by  his  array  of  press  notices  —notices  from  the 
"  Montrose  Standard",  the  "  Baptist  Magazine  ",  the  "  Times  ", 
the  "East  Anglian  Daily  Times".  Christina  Rossetti  surely 
stands  not  in  need  to-day  of  press  notices. — Messrs.  Blackie 
have  added  to  the  Red  Letter  Library  "  Herrick  ",  "  In 
Memoriam",  "Poems  by  Byron",  "Johnson's  Table  Talk", 
and  "  Poems  by  George  Herbert."  It  seems  to  us  a  good  plan 
to  include  in  the  edition  of  "  In  Memoriam "  Mr.  F.  W. 
Robertson's  "  Analysis  ",  a  very  natural  unpretentious  piece  of 
work  which  itself  has  run  through  many  editions.  This  with  Mr. 
Bradley's  fine  Commentary  and  Mr.  Gatty's  little  book  is  all 
we  need  of  the  kind.  The  price  of  each  of  the  Red  Letter 
reprints  is  2s.  bd.  net. — "The  Ruskin  Reprints"  (Allen)  now 
begin  to  fill  quite  along  shelf.  Here  we  have  the  "Modern 
Painters  "  in  six  volumes,  three  volumes  illustrated  at  y.  bd. 
net  each,  and  three  without  illustrations  at  2s.  bd.  net. — Messrs. 
Bell  have  brought  out  Pepys'  "  Diary"  in  four  volumes  "edited 
with  additions  "  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  a  plain  cheap  book  at  20s. 
net.  Other  reprints  which  we  have  received  include  Burton's 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  in  three  volumes  in  "The  York 
Library"  (Bell)  2s.  net  each  volume. 

In  "Literary  Geography"  ("  Pall  Mall  Gazette."  ioj-.  bd.  net.) 
Mr.  William  Sharp  chats  with  enthusiasm  of  the  countries  of 
Scott,  the  Brontes,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Meredith  and  other 
English  authors.  His  collection  of  sketches  has  not  the  good 
flavour  of  Howitt's  "  Homes  and  Haunts ",  but  it  is  agreeable 
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and  genuine.  Now  and  again  his  expression  is  rather  awk- 
ward :  for  instance  we  notice  the  following  :  "the  lovely  spring 
flower  '  Love-in-a-Mist ; — for  which  Mr.  Meredith  has  a  special 
affection,  and  has  and  still  has  slips  of  it  in  his  garden".  This 
is  a  tough  sentence  to  parse. 

"Almanach  du  Drapeau,  1905."    Paris  :  Hachette  et  Cie. 

This  marvellous  epitome  of  everything  a  French  soldier  or 
sailor  should  know  grows  in  bulk  but  contains  nothing  super- 
fluous to  its  purpose.  It  does  not  even  lack  comic  interludes 
in  verse,  prose  and  illustrations  to  distract  the  mind  wearied 
with  an  excessive  absorption  of  information.  When  foreign 
nations  or  their  armaments  come  in  for  consideration  they  seem 
to  be  quite  fairly  treated.  We  may  point  out  however  that  the 
criticism  that  many  vessels  reckoned  as  effective  in  our  own 
fleet  are  of  little  use  has,  under  new  arrangements,  no  point. 
Criticism  of  the  present  state  of  the  French  navy  in  such  a 
work  as  this  would  be  certainly  out  of  place  but  of  course  the 
imposing  picture  presented  here  is  not  to  be  taken  au  grand 
serieux.  We  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  pointing  out  that 
"  Remember  of  the  '  Maine  '  "  is  not  even  good  American. 
There  is  some  excellent  medical  advice  in  this  book  in  a  few 
words  and  the  table  of  the  coins  which  are  and  are  not 
accepted  in  France  as  good  money  would  be  quite  as  useful  to 
English  tourists  as  to  French  soldiers. 

"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15  Decembre.  3/r. 

Readers  will  probably  turn  first  to  Pierre  Loti's  impressions 
of  Japan  revisited.  These  sketches  of  his  latest  experiences  in 
1900  at  the  time  of  the  China  troubles  are  not  less  interesting 
though  they  lack  the  freshness  and  charm  of  his  "  Madame 
Chrysantheme ".  Western  innovations  have  clearly  not  im- 
proved the  outward  appearance  of  Japanese  ports  but  beyond 
the  buildings  erected  for  absolute  utility  we  do  not  observe 
that  the  writer  remarks  any  other  considerable  changes  in 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  civil  population.  Among  the 
sailors  there  would  appear  to  be  deterioration  owing  to  the 
pernicious  example  given  by  those  of  other  nations.  He 
records  the  frequent  spectacle  of  drunken  Japanese  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  harbour.  But  might  not  this  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  so  many  foreign  squadrons  ?  We  doubt  if  it  be  a 
fact  of  everyday  occurrence.  It  would  also  seem  that  most  of 
the  artistic  charm  and  picturesque  simplicity  of  the  ordinary 
scenes  of  public  resort  have  vanished.  The  homage  paid  to  the 
much-advertised  wares  of  the  Western  world  must  clearly  be 
destructive  of  the  simple  good  taste  that  was  at  one  time  most 
characteristic  of  Japan,  but  the  old  customs  remain  unimpaired 
in  private  life  especially  among  the  upper  classes.  This  applies 
even  to  costume.  The  Japanese  have  adopted  certain  results 
of  European  enterprise  for  purposes  of  utility,  but  their  convic- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  their  own  civilisation  rests  at  bottom 
unaltered.  This  is  the  conclusion  we  draw  from  these  observa- 
tions. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  838. 
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DIARY  AND  LETTERS  OF 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  (1778-1840). 

As  Edited  by  her  Niece,  CHARLOTTE  BARRETT.  With  Preface  and 
Notes  by  Austin  Dobson.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Sketches. 
In  6  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  177S  to  June,  17S1.  Vol.  II.,  1781-1786.  10s.  6d.  net 
each. 

WITH  PHOTO*  -.RAYURE  PORTRAITS.    Svo.  Ss.  (d.  net. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HENRY  FLOWER,  K.C.B., 

F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  late  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and 
President   of   the  Royal  Zoological    Society.    A    Personal   Memoir.  By 
CHARLES  J.  CORNISH,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 
Spcake-.  —  "  With  an  amount  of  labour  that  might  have  occupied  the  whole  time 
of  a  recluse.  Sir  William  Flower  united  keen  enjoyment  both  of  society  and  of 
■intercourse  with  his  family.    Perhaps  the  most  delightful  chapter  in  this  volume  is 
that  contributed  by  two  of  his  daughters,  and  giving  their  recollections  as  children 
of  the  life  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.    It  is  not  often  in  these  days  that  we  can  find 
fault  with  a  biography  for  being  too  short.    But  in  this  case  we  should  have  liked 
more  than  Mr.  Cornish  has  thought  fit  to  give  us." 

Liverpool  Post. — "Sir  William  Flower  was  not  only  the  greatest  museum  re- 
former that  has  (probably)  ever  lived,  but  he  was  a  very  distinguished  zoologist, 
and  a  man  of  great  personal  charm,  kindly,  graciously  courteous,  and  as  distin- 
guished for  his  good  looks  and  stalwart  figure  as  any  man  of  his  age.  We  therefore 
welcome  the  memoir  by  C.  J.  Cornish." 

PAPERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ROME.- Vol.  II. 

SIXTEENTH-CENTURY   DRAWINGS  OF 

ROMAN  BUILDINGS.  Attributed  to  ANDREAS  CONER.  By  T. 
ASHBV,  Jun.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Assistant-D  rector  of  the  School.  Crown  4to. 
Price  to  Non-Subscribers,  30s.  net  ;  or  with  a  Special  Title-page,  bound  in 
half  roan,  35s.  net. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS.   By  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ESSAYS    AND  AD- 

DRESSES.    Svo.  10s.  net. 


SHAKESPEAREAN  TRAGEDY:  Lectures  on 

HAMLET,  OTHELLO,  KING  LEAR,  and  MACBETH.  By  A.  C. 
Bradley,  LL. I).,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Svo.  xos.  net. 


THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.-NeW  Vols. 

Pott  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net.    Also  in  cloth  elegant,  gill  b-ick  and  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  ; 
limp  leather,  gilt  back  and  gilt  edges,  ^s.  6d.  net.  each. 

POEMS     OF     CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI. 

Chosen  and  Edited  by  William  M.  Rossetti.    With  Portrait. 

LONDON     LYRICS.      By    Frederick  Locker 

Lamison.  With  Intruduction  and  Notes  by  Austin  Dobson.  With 
Portrait. 


.taxuary  xuirniiRs  ynw  reaj>y. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.       Price  is.  4d.       Annual  Subscription,  16s. 
The  JANUARY  NUMBER  contains :- 
LONDON  IN  TRANSFORMATION.     By  Randall  Blackshaw.  Illus- 
trated. 

CHAPTERS   FROM   MY   DIPLOMATIC   LIFE.    Embassy  at  Berlin.- II. 

By  Andrew  D.  White. 
AT  THE  SALE  OF  THE  UNREDEEMED.    A  Visit  to  the  Pawnbroker 

Auctions  of  New  York  City.    By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  Illustrated. 
SANDY.    A  Story.    By  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  Author  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 

Cabbage  Patch."    II.  Illustrated. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is.    Annual  Subscription,  12s. 
The  JANUARY  NUMBER  contains  :- 
QUEEN  ZIXI  OF  IX;  OR,  THE  STORY  OF  THE  MAGIC  CLOAK. 

Bv  L.  Frank  Baum.    Serial  Story. 
CHILD  LIFE  IN  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.    By  Bertha  Runki.e.  Sketch. 
Illustrated. 

CHRIS1MAS  AT  LONESOME  RANCH.    By  Anna  E.  S.  Droke.  Story. 
Illustrated. 

NATURE  AND  SCIENCE  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 
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MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHRONICLE. 


Established  January  1900. 

NEW  SERIES,  JANUARY  1905. 

Above  periodical  is  an 
ILLUSTRATED  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  MAGAZINE. 

It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  monthly  record  of  events  in  the 
two  Services.  Its  contents  include  a  Full-page  Supplement  with 
short  Biographical  Sketch  of  some  Naval  or  Military  Celebrity  ; 
Stations  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ;  a  Diary  of  Coming  Events  in  the 
two  Services  ;  Articles  on  the  Army  and  Navy  month  by  month  ; 
Reviews  of  Service  Books  ;  Notes  on  Novelties  ;  Articles  on  Service 
Topics  of  the  Day ;  Naval  and  Military  Stories,  &c. ;  while  Repro- 
ductions of  up-to-date  Photographs  and  Drawings  by  well-known 
Artists  are  freely  introduced. 

Subscription,  8s.  a  year,  post  free. 

For  Specimen  Copy,  Scale  of  Charges  /or  A&rrtisements,  £-Y.,  apply  to  the 
MA  NA  GER,  "A  rmy  and  Xaiy  Chronicle^' 
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CONGREVE  JACKSON. 
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"  The  Position  of  the  Australian  Aborigines  in  the  Scale  of  Human  Intelligence." 
FREDERICK  WEDMORE.  "  Fantin  and  Boudin." 

CHARLES  NEWTON-ROBINSON.  "  The  Revival  of  the  Small  Sword." 
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"  Higher  Education  in  India." 
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JOSEPH  KIDD,  M.D. 

"  The  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Appendicitis  from  a  Physician's  Point  of  View." 
EDMUND  ROBERTSON,  K.C.,  M.P.  (late  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty). 
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W.  H.  RENWICK. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WATSON. 

Edited  and  Arranged,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J.  A.  SPENDER. 
2  vols,  with  Portrait  and  many  new  Poems,  crown  Svo.  9s.  net. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  (in  the  Standard) :  "  Our  literature,  in  this  its  day  of 
small  things,  and  feverish,  half-understood  achievement,  cannot  spare  the 
poet  who,  "more  than  any  other,  upholds  the  classic  tradition.  Yet  if  Mr. 
Watson  should  not  publish  another  page  of  verse  his  place  would  be  secure. 

Mr.  J.  Chirton  Collins  (in  the  Westminster  Gazette):  "It  is  re- 
markable that  when  Mr.  Watson's  poetry  directly  invites  comparison  with 
the  poetry  of  preceding   masters  his  equality  always,  his  incomparable 

superiority  often,   becomes   instantly  apparent        No  discerning  critic 

could  doubt  that  there  are  more  elements  of  permanence  in  Mr.  Watsons 
poems  than  in  those  of  any  of  his  present  contemporaries." 

Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner  (in  the  Daily  S'c-.vs) :  "  He  is  so  true  to  the  great 
tradition,  not  of  English  poetry  merely,  but  of  great  poetry  in  all  times  and 
in  all  tongues,  that  he  takes  his  place  at  the  high  table  without  dispute...... 

He  takes  the  large  language  of  high  poetry  and  the  classic  spirit,  and 
moulds  them  withroyal  authority  to  the  modern  thought.  His  conquest  is 
instant  and  enduring  " 

Mr.  William  Archer  (in  the  Morning  Leader)  :  "  He,  if  no  one  else,  is 

of  the  true  poetic  lineage,  an  English  classic   Measure,  restraint,  clarity, 

dignity,  these  are  the  virtues  to  which  he  does  homage  in  every  line." 

St.  James's  Gazette  :  "The  publication  of  these  volumes  confers  a  dis- 
tinct benefit  on  contemporary  thought,  contemporary  poetry,  and  on 
English  literature  in  a  wider  sense." 


SELECTED  POEMS  OF  JOHN  DAYIDSON. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ,  leather,  5s.  net. 

Times.— "  There  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  living  writers  of 
English  verse  out  of  whose  poems  so  good  a  selection  could  be  made." 

Daily  Mail.—"  Mr.  Davidson  is  our  most  individual  singer.  His  variety 
is  as  surprising  as  his  virility  of  diction  and  thought." 

St.  James's  Gazette. — "  A  poet  of  noble  and  distinctive  utterance." 


LAND  AND  SEA  PIECES. 

By  A.  E.   J.   LEGGE.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Times.  — "  Mr.  Legge  is  the  happy  possessor  of  both  humour  and  wit. 

 The  vital  feature  of  his  verse  is  the  survival  in  it  of  the  Elizabethan 

adventure  spirit." 


MUSA  VERTICORDIA. 

By  FRANCIS  COUTTS.    Crown  3vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

St.  James's  Gazette. — "  All  who  know  Mr.  Coutts's  other  poems  already 
will  have  much  Joy  of  this  volume  and  look  eagerly  for  more  to  follow  it, 
and  those  who  do  not  yet  know  them  may  well  begin  with  this." 

Mr.  William  Archer. — "To  the  strenuous  spirit  of  Mr.  Francis 
Coutts  we  owe  some  of  the  most  notable  philosophic  verse  of  our  genera- 
tion.  This  is  the  best,  the  ripest  of  his  books.  There  is  not  only  imagina- 
tion and  feeling,  but  harmony  and  felicity  of  phrase  on  every  page  of  it." 

Mr.  James  Douglas.—"  He  unlocks  his  heart  in  the  wonderful  poem 
1  Musa  Verticordia.'  Whatever  the  mood,  the  quality  of  the  imaginative 
vision  is  lo'ty,  and  it  is  put  into  delicately  chosen  words.  Mr.  Coutts  is  a 
master  of  phrase  whose  felicities  are  never  wanton." 


JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  London  and  New  York. 


A  NEW  BOOK  OF  ESSAYS 


OTIA 
OTIA 
OTIA 


BY 


ARMINE  THOMAS  KENT 


Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


***  In  "  Otia"  are  included  the  contributions  in  prose  and  verse 
which  Mr.  Kent  made  to  "  The  Saturday  Review''  and  other  literary 
journals.  The  reader  of  these  Essays  and  Poems  will  realise  for 
himself  that  they  are  not  the  casual  comments  of  a  desultory  reader, 
but  the  considered  opinions  of  a  thoughtful  scholar.  Amongst  the 
most  interesting  of  the  contents  is  an  illuminative  article  on  the 
poetry  of  Leigh  Hunt,  which  may  possibly  arouse  a  new  interest  in 
the  half-forgotten  work  of  this  friend  of  Lamb,  Byron,  and  Shelley. 

JOHN  LANE,  London  and  New  York. 
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WHICH  OF  THE  WOMEN?-/.  .  TA XI. EV  II UGH ES. 

CVRENAICA  {Illustrated).— D.  G.  HOGARTH. 

BRITISH  RAILWAY  RATES    .  FOREICN  — 'IN  A.  PRATT. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  TELECRAPHY — it  >HX  M.  B  ICON. 

UMBRIAN  ART — ED  II  'A  RD  HUTTON. 

THE  STATE  REGISTRATION  OF  NURSES — A'A  THARINE  HENRIETTA 
MONK  (Matron  and  Superintendent  of  the  Nurse-training  Sdwol  of 
Kings  College  Hospital). 
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JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. 
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FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS-JANUARY,  1905. 

THOUGHTS    ON    THE    PRESENT    DISCONTENTS.     By  Frederic 
Harrison. 

THE  BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  FLEETS. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  RUSSIA.    By  Karl  Blind. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  ESPIONAGE.    By  Ch.  Bastide. 

LONDON.    By  Perceval  Landon. 

ETON  UNDER  HORNBY.    By  Etonenms. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH.    By  F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ARTHUR  SULLIYAN.    By  Edward  Dicey,  C.B. 
WHAT  IRELAND  HAS  GOT.    By  Sir  Charles  Boxall,  K.C'.B. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  versus  ARMCHAIR  HISTORIANS.    By  Emil  Reich. 
ANTON  RUBINSTEIN.    By  A.  E.  Keeton. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  ALPINE  CLUB.  By  the  Hon.  Gilbert  Coleridge. 
SAINTE-BEUVE.    By  Francis  Gribble. 

A  QUESTION  OF  GOOD  FAITH  AND  NATIONAL  EXPEDIENCY.  By 
Alfred  Stead. 

MR.  SWINBURNE'S  COLLECTED  POEMS.    By  Ernest  Rhys. 
A  MODERN  UTOPIA.    Chapters  IY.  and  Y.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


THE  GLAMOUR 

OF  THE  EARTH. 

By  G.  A.  B.  DEWAR. 

Illustrated  with  4  Full-page  Drawings  in  Photogravure,  and 
10  Chapter  Headings. 

264  pp.  crown  8vo.  eloth,  6s.  net. 


"Here  is  England  stamped  with  its  historic  past,  with  a  soil 

breathing  everywhere  great  memories  Here,  without  fine  rhetoric 

or  the  artificial  return  to  artificial  nature,  is  constructed  the  very 

material  of  the  old  unchanging  things  and  all  the  music  of  the 

world  an  atmosphere  unhurried,  tranquil,  appealing." 

Daily  News. 

"  He  has  already  written  in  detail  of  almost  every  phase  in  the  Life 

of  the  fields  He  is  a  fine  naturalist,  he  has  made  his  mark  in  letters. 

But  in  his  last  volume,  proof  as  it  is  of  all  his  qualities,  he  goes  further 

than  he  has  gone  before  He  has  become  an  interpreter,  and  the 

glamour  of  which  he  writes  is  the  veil  of  light  in  human  eyes  by 
which  alone  the  mystery  in  the  outward  seeming  of  things  can  be 
shown  to  the  soul. " — Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Dewar  holds  the  key  to  a  new  world  of  boundless  resources." 

Land  and  Hater. 

"  The  reader  may  travel  with  it  as  on  a  magic  carpet."' 

Standard. 

"The  best  nature  writing  since  Richard  Tefferies." 

Canon  Yaughan  in  his  Lecture  at  Portsmouth  Town  Hall. 


London  :  GEORGE  ALLEN,  156  Charing  Cross  Road. 
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Wright.    2  vols.    New  Edition. 

Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.   Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Creek  Sketches.    By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Intioductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
***  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Gray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

Green's  History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.   By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.    By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 

LL.D.    With  Maps.    In  2  vols. 

Oxford  Studies.    By  John  Richard  Green.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  K.  Norgate. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.    By  John 

Richard  Green. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series.    By  J.  R.  Green. 

Historical  Studies.   By  J.  R.  Green. 

Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

Earthwork  OUt  Of  Tuscany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 


R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays. 


Literary  Essays. 
Essays    on    some  of  the    Modern   Guides   of  English 

Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Theological  Essays. 

Criticisms    on    Contemporary    Thought  and  Thinkers. 

2  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by 
his  Niece,  Klizaeeth  M.  Roscoe. 


Poems   Of  Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Studv  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.  3  vols. 

The  Choice  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 
Partial  Portraits.   By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece  "  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sidnev  Colvin. 

Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems. 

Westward  Ho  !  2  vols.  Yeast.   1  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  |       Poems.   2  vols. 

Hercward  the  Wake.   2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.    Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 
1904.    2  vols. 

Life  Of  Charles  Lamb.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works,   n  vols. 

Voltaire.   1  vol.  Rousseau.  2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 
On  Compromise.   1  vol.  Miscellanies.   3  vols. 

Burke.   1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature. 


Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 


I  vol. 

By 


Classical  Essays. 
Modern  Essays. 


By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
Bv  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 


Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Expansion  of  England.     Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Eccc  Homo.  I  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

The  Works  Of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Hekford.    In  10  vols. 
*4»  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2S.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham. 

Letters.    With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham  and 

William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 

Life  Of  Swift.    By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.    2  vols. 

New  Edition. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works   Of  Wordsworth.      Edited  by  Professor 

Knight.  In  12  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vigneue  etched 
by  H.  Manesse. 

Poetical  Works.    8  vols. 

Prose  Works.   2  vols. 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  2  vols. 
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UP-TO-DATE. 

ECONOMICAL. 

RELIABLE. 
An  £8  15s.  Work  for  a  Preliminary  5s. 

THE  NEW  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

By  Dr.  CHARLES  ANNANDALE. 


The  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  is  the  best  of  reference  books  at  the  command  of  modest  purses. 
The  "work  has  been  revised  and  includes  facts  so  recent  at  the  Scottish  Free  Church  decision.  The 
Encyclopcedia  is: — 

A  Universal  Gazetteer,  giving  accounts  of  the  natural  and  political  divisions,  countries,  cities,  rivers, 
lakes,  &c. ,  throughout  the  world,  with  details  of  position,  climate,  local  history,  local  industries,  census 
returns  of  population,  and  the  like. 

An  Atlas  of  the  World,  being  accompanied  by  a  series  of  clearly  engraved  maps,  based  on  the  most 
recent  researches,  quite  ample  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of  geographical  reference. 

A  Universal  History,  in  which  is  to  be  found  full  general  accounts  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  with 
important  events  and  details  treated  at  length  under  specific  headings. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary — the  lives  of  important  historic  characters,  statesmen,  lawyers,  literary  men, 
scientists,  inventors,  engineers,  artists,  musicians,  theologians,  &c,  being  narrated. 

A  Commercial  Dictionary  in  respect  of  its  exposition  of  economic  principles,  its  full  treatment  of  the 
practical  details  of  the  chief  industries,  and  its  indications  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  of  the 
various  countries  and  important  commercial  towns. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Theories  and  Facts,  indicating  the  economic  basis  of  politics,  and  describing 
the  government  of  the  various  countries. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Sciences,  treating  of  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  ethnology,  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  each  general  system  having  its  broad  treatment,  each  important  detail  its 
special  article. 

A  Dictionary  of  Theology  and  Religion,  indicating  points  of  debate  in  doctrine,  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  religious  ceremonial,  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts. — Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Engraving,  Etching,  Music — explaining 
the  technical  terms,  theories,  and  processes,  and  giving  a  historic  and  biographical  record  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Arts. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Practical  Arts  and  Handicrafts— giving  valuable  information  with  respect  to' 
Engineering,  Metal,  Wood,  Stone,  and  Leather  Working,  Spinning,  Weaving,  Printing,  Brewing, 
Carpentry,  Mining,  Agriculture,  and  the  like. 

In  a  word,  the  New  Popular  Encyclopaedia  is  a  Dictionary  of  General  Information. 

Among  the  contributors  and  advisers  are  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  Major  B.  F.  S.  Baden- 
Powell,  Sir  Wm.  C.  Roberts-Austen,  Prof.  G.  G.  Henderson,  Lieut. -Col.  G.  T.  Kelaart,  Mr.  G.  Lawrence 
Gomme,  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait,  Mr.  H.  Holman,  Mr.  John  Southard,  Mr.  D.  A.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning, 
Prof.  R.  P.  Wright,  Prof.  Magnus  Maclean,  Prof.  J.  C.  Ewart,  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Prof  Edward 
Dowden,  Mr.  C.  Rons-Martin,  and  a  host  of  others. 


The  Edition  consists  of  14  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  leather  backs,  the  price  being 
£8  15S.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  able  to  offer  the  work  on  the 
instalment  plan.  The  whole  work  will  be  sent  on  a  first  payment  of  5s.  together  with  the  following 
coupon  :  — 

ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  the  "  NEW  POPULAR  EXCYCLOP.EDIA,*"  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  10s,  per  month  for  seventeen  months.    I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature   

Address  

Profession  „.„ 


S.R. 


Date, 
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Is  full  of  good  things  by  the  best  writers— DICK  DONOVAN, 
HAROLD  BEGBIE,  W.  PETT  RIDGE,  and  others;  and  by  the 
leading  Artist  in  humour,  TOM  BROWNE  himself. 

Price  is. 
ON   SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


NOW  READY,  at  all  Booksellers,  Bookstalls, 
and  Libraries. 

The  White  Lady  of 
the  Zenana. 

By    Dr.     HELEN  BOURCHIER. 

Price  6s. 

"  No  one  writes  so  tellingly  and  convincingly  of  the  Zenana  as 
Dr.  Helen  Bourchier." — Daily  Chronicle. 


The  Odd  Fancies  of 
Qwen. 

A  BOOK  OF  CHILDREN'S  STORIES  &  PICTURES. 

Written  by  GWEN  FORWOOD. 

With  10  full-page  coloured  pictures  and  numerous  outline  wood 
blocks  from  drawings  by  the  author.    Size,  \  \\  by  8|  oblong. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

"Little  ones  will  be  delighted  Fantastic  and  entrancing  stories 

 plenty  of  pictures.'' — Daily  Telegraph. 


HENRV  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
Next  week,  JANUARY  6th, 

MR.   HARRY  FURNISS 


WILL  CONTRIBUTE  TO 


PUBLIC    OPINION " 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on 

"  Life  in  Parliament," 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  HIMSELF. 

The  humour  and  humours  of  Parliament  will  be  treated  in  Mr.  Fumiss's  well- 
known,  skilful,  and  wholly  delightful  manner. 


»D. 


TO-DAY  2 

THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE-JOURNAL 

(Every  Wednesday,  Price  2d.) 


Contains  in  its  issue  dated  December  28th  : 

VAN  WAQENER'S   PATENT  STOCKING. 

By  W.  L.  ALDEN. 

THE  TRADING  COMPANIES  OF  THE  CONGO  FREE 
STATE. 

By  JOHN  HENDERSON. 
THE  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PLATFORM. 

A  Humorous  Story  by  \V.  H.  KOEBEL. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  STANLEY   HOWARD,  M.P. 

By  THOMAS  COX  MEECH. 

MYSTERIES  OF  BEING. 

By  EVANS  HUGH. 

THE   DIARY  OF  A  BOOKSELLER. 


AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.    CARDS.    CITY  CHATTER. 
CLUB  CHATTER.    MASCULINE  MODES.  CHESS. 
"MOTORS  AND  MOTORING." 

By  W.  E.  H.  HUMPHREYS. 


All  Subjects  and  all  Interests  are  dealt  with  in 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE    BOORBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.    Specimen  number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London.    Codes  :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
Telephone  :  Central  1515. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON, 


(""HEAP    BOOKS. — Books  at   3d.  to  gd.  ix  the 

V^.  SHILLING  DISCOUNT.  Just  issued,  and  sent  post  free  on  application, 
a  Catalogue  of  Books,  many  illustrated  and  in  handsome  bindings,  trom  the 
published  price  of  which  the  above  liberal  discount  is  allowed. — GILBERT  &. 
FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


APOLLO  THEATRE.  Sole  Proprietor,  Henry 
Lowenfeld.  Lessee  and  Manager,  Tom  B.  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Edwardes'  Season.  Every  Evening  at  3.15.  VfiRONIQUE.  Matinee 
every  Saturday  at  2.0. 


THE  PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 
EVERY  EVENING  at  8.    The  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPH  and  VARIETIES. 
Seats  at  the  Box-office  from  11  till  5.    Alfred  Bl  tt,  Manager. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODER  AT  E   TERMS.    Omni  bus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.Q  S. 

"  Lord  Knollys  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  thank  «*j 
Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edition,  so  well 
got  up,  of  '  London  and  Environs.'  " 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


LONDON 


Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  GraphU. 

"A  brilliant  book.'' — Times. 
"  Particularly  good."  —  Academy. 


4th  Edition,  Revised, 

5/- 

24  Maps  and  Plans. 
60  Illustrations. 
"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


AMD  By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
MnilJ       E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

ENVIRONS. 


60  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.,  Maps,  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL 


Visitors  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards, 
Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth, 
Sldmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles. 
St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Mine- 
head,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod  Wells,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth, 
Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccleth,  Pwllheli,  Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  !  -  each. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.     London  :  SIMPKIN'S. 
Paris  &  New  York:  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.— Beautiful  Photographs  of  Scenery,  Ruins,  Sc.,  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia.  Germany  France,  Switzerland,  Italv,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Palestine,  EgvDt,  also  Enelish  Lakes  and  North  Wales,  is.  and  2s. 
List  post  free.— Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 
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BOOKS  FOR  COLLECTORS. 


AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING:  A  Practical 

Manual  for  Amateurs  anil  Historical  Students,  containing  ample  information 
on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Speci- 
mens, &c,  &c,  to  which  are  added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference, 
and  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting,  By  Henry  T. 
Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d. ,  by  post  7s.  lod. 

BIRDS'  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds'  Eggs,  with  hints 
respecting  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  Co'lated  and  compiled  by 
Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z  S.,  F.K.S.,  from  his  larger  work, 
"  British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs."  Beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  lull-page  plates  in  colour.  In  demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  5d. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH: 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
throughout  with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from 
Nature.    By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

BUTTERFLY  AND  MOTH  COLLECTING: 

Being  Practical  Hints  as  to  Outfit,  most  Profitable  Hunting  Grounds,  and 
Best  Methods  of  Capture  and  Setting,  with  brief  descriptions  of  many  species. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  re-arranged,  and  enlarged.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price 
is.,  by  post  is.  2d. 

COINS,  a  GUIDE  to  ENGLISH  PATTERN, 

in  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter,  from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their 
Value.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Crowther,  M.S.  Illustrated.  In  silver  cloth,  with 
gilt  facsimiles  of  Coins,  price  3s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

COINS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  iheir  Value.  By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorbukn. 
'f  ourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  H.  A.  GrUEDER,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  ics.  rod. 

DRAGONFLIES,     BRITISH.       Being  an 

Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification, 
and  Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated  with  27  Plates, 
Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- 
. White  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  31s.  6d.,  by  post  32s. 

ENGRAVINGS     AND    THEIR  VALUE. 

Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By 
J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and 
with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  oic.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  $d. 

HAWK   MOTHS,    BCPK   OF  BRITISH. 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Manual  for  all  Lepidopterists.  Copiously  Illustrated 
in  Plack-and-White  from  the  Author  s  own  exquisite  Drawings  fiom  Nature.  By 
W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  gd. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.    A  Guide  to 

the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Book*.  By 
I.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  AND  THEIR  COLLEC- 

TION.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Collectors  of  Postal  Stamps,  Envelopes, 
Wrappers,  and  Cards.  Bv  Oliver  Firth.  Member  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of 
London,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  Profustly  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d., 
by  post  2S.  icd. 

POSTAGE   STAMPS   OF  EUROPE.  THE 

ADHESIVE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and 
Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  me  of  those  commencing  the  Study. 
By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cheap  and  Revised  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  cloth  grit,  pi  ice  7s.  6d.,  by  post  Ss. 

POSTMARKS,    HISTORY   OF  BRITISH. 

With  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of  Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By 
J.  H.  Daniels.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  gd. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  ENGLISH. 

A  Guide  for  Collector^.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
^Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.  With  some  account 
■of  the  latest  Values  realised.  By  the  Rev.  K.  A.  Down  man.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Auurey  Gunn,  Expert  in  old  Pottery  and  Porcelain  to 
11  The  Bazaar."    In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6d. 

SPORTING  BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED.  A 

Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Spirting 
and  Racy  Character,  with  an  Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field. 
The  whole  valued  by  reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  Slater, 
Author  of  "  Library  Manual,"  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

VIOLINS  (OLD)  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Including  some  References  to  those  of  Modern  Times.  By  James  M. 
Fleming.  Illustrated  with  Facsimiles  of  Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.  "in  cloth  gilt, 
price  is.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

WAR  MEDALS  AND  DECORATIONS.  A 

Manual  for  Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Va'our.  By 
D.  Hastings  Irwin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  15s.,  by  post  15s.  4d. 


LA  REVUE 

(Ancienne  "Revue  des  Revues"). 

La  plus  r^pandue  et  la  plus  importante  parmi  les 
grandes  revues  francaises  et  thrangeres,  nouvelle  serie 
agrandie,  sur  papier  de  luxe,  articles  inddits  de  pre- 
mier ordre,  collaborateurs  les  plus  illustres,  etc.  etc., 
parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois. 

Un  an  28  fr. ;  6  mois,  16  fr. 

Les  nouveaux  abonnes  pour  1904  recevront  gratuitemerit  tous 
les  numeros  a  partir  du  ier  Octobre  1903,  e'est-a-dire  30  Nos. 
pour  24  et  3  magnifiques  gravures  choisies  parmi  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  du  Musee  du  Louvre,  sur  papier  de  Chine  (d'une  valeur 
d'environ  30  fr. ). 

Spicimen  gratuit  sur  demande. 

PARIS  :  12  AV.  DE  L'OPERA.     Directeur,  JEAN  FINOT. 

The  London  Hospital, 

WHITECHAPEL. 

The  only  large  General  Hospital  for  the  whole  of 
East  London. 


The  Largest  Adult  and  largest  Children's  Hospital 
in  England. 
13,364  in-patients  last  year. 

The  Passport  for  Admission  is  Sickness  or  Injury  combined 
with  Poverty. 
NO    "LETTERS"  REQUIRED. 


It  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  anxious  task  to  collect 
the  £,220  a  day  needed  to  keep  this  great  work  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  those  who 
read  this  would  help. 

SYDNEY  HOLLAND, 

Chairman. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  NURSING  STAFF. 

TRAINED  NURSES 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases — Adult  and  Children — 
can  be  had  immediately. 
Apply  Matron, 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel. 

Telephone!:  4466,  Avenue. 

The  Nurses  on  the  Private  Staff  return  to  the  Wards 
between  their  cases  after  sufficient  rest,  so  that  their 
work  and  knowledge  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year                      182    1  10  4 

Half  Year                     O  14    I    0152 

Quarter  Year        ...     O    7    I      ...        ...  O    7  7 

Cheques  and  Monty  Orders  should  le  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  zvould  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 


Tlie  SATURDAY 

Paris  . 


London:  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


Brussels  . 
Berlin 
Vienna 
Buda-Pesth 
Rome  . 
Madrid 
Constantino!1 
Homburg  . 
Cairo 
New  York 
Boston,  Mass.  (U  S 
Toronto,  Canada 

Montreal,  Canada 


A.)  . 


REIVE  IV  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places 

abroad : — 
.    The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Cbevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Le  Kiosque  Duperrcn,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  R  ue  Sr.  Lazare. 

Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie. ,  4c  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

W.  H.  Kuhl,  Jiigeisiiasse  73. 

Messrs  Gerold  &  Co.,  S  Stefansplatz. 

A.  Lappert. 

Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 
Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 
Schick's  Library. 

The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 
The  International  News  Company,  l3  &  S5  Duane  St. 
Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
The  Toronto  News  Company.  42  Yonge  Street. 
The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 
The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
A.  T.  Chapman,  2407  St.  Catharine  Street. 
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DEAN  &  SOJVS  LIST. 

ALWAYS  A  WELCOME  GIFT 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  REFERENCE  BOOK  OF  SOCIETY. 

The  Standard  Peerage  Volume.      Published  in  Three  Centuries. 

2,336  pages  closely  full  of  names,  dates,  facts,  and  addresses,  and  other  condensed  biographical  details,  &c,  presented  for  ready  reference. 
Most  accurate,  full,  and  up-to-date  information  regarding  all  living  Titled  Fersons,  and  the  Members  of  the  Collateral  Branches  of  all  Peers 

and  Baronets. 

DEBRETT'S 

PEERAGE  (with  Index  to  Courtesy  Titles) 

BARONETAGE  (With  Index)  1905  EDITION. 

KNIGHTAGE  and 

COMPANION  AGE. 

Illustrated  with  many  new  and  artistic  illustrations  of  Coats  of  Arms,  &c. 
Also  an  Appendix  of  Royal  Warrant  Holders. 
Cloth  gilt,  31S.  6d.  net  :  or  in  2  vols.  16s.  6d.  net  each  ;  Edition  de  Luxe,  limp  morocco  (thin  paper,  half  weight  and  thickness 

of  Royal  Edition),  50s.  net. 

DEBRETT'S   WAISTCOAT   POCKET  DIARY. 

The  Handiest  Diary  for  the  Pocket. 

Scarlet  paste  grain,  gilt  edges,  Is. 
AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

MR.   BARING-GOULD'S   NEW  WORK. 

Size,  large  post  8vo.,  handsomely  bound  in  gold  and  silver,  blocked,  art  linen,  6s. 
In  view  of  the  intense  ignorance  of  the  average  Englishman  as  to  the  plots  of  the  Operas,  this  work  possesses 

an  enhanced  interest. 

SIEGFRIED. 

A  ROMANCE  founded  on  WAGNER'S  OPERAS,  "  RHEINGOLD,"  "SIEGFRIED,"  and 

"  GOTTERDAMMERUNG." 
BY   REY.   S.  BARING-GOULD. 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson.    A  Companion  Volume  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson's  "The  Valkyries." 
THE   MOST  ARTISTIC  TOY-BOOK   OF  THE  SEASON. 

Size,  10  in.  by  9gin.,  artistic  boarded  cover,  cloth  back,  2s.  6d. 

BAA,  BAA,  BLACK  SHEEP. 

Designed  by  WILL  KIDD. 

This  artistic  book  of  NURSERY  RHYMES  is  the  cleverest  work  that  this  well-known  artist  has  produced.  Cover  design,  end-papers, 
and  colourings  are  entirely  novel,  and  the  Publishers  feel  confident  that  this  work  will  be  in  very  great  demand.  The  volume  contains  twelve 
pages  of  designs  in  a  new  style  of  colouring,  and  twelve  pages  of  the  old  Nursery  Rhymes  in  a  very  bold  type,  with  ornamental  borders  in  black 
and  white. 


TOY  BOOKS  AND  KECITERS  IN   GREAT  VARIETY. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.    By  ROBERT  OVERTON. 

THE    OYERTON  ENTERTAINER. 

"  The  Overton  Entertainer  "  is  the  most  complete  and  most  representative  collection  of  Robert  Overton's  elocutionary  writings  that  has 
ever  been  attempted,  and  contains  selections  and  new  contributions  that  are  procurable  nowhere  else. 
The  DAIL  Y  EXPRESS  says  :  "  Heartily  welcomed.    All  brightly  written. " 

THE  WITTIEST  BOOK   OF  THE  YEAR. 

THE   FOOLISH  DICTIONARY. 

By   GIDEON  WURDZ. 

An  interesting  work  of  reference  to  uncertain  English  words,  their  origin,  meaning,  legitimate  and  illegitimate  use,  confused  by  a  few  pictures- 

by  WALLACE  GOLDSMITH.    Specimen  Pages  Post  Free. 

ASK   FOR   DEANS    RAG   AND   OTHER   TOY  BOOKS. 

London  :  DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  i6oa  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


REGISTERED   AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Piinted  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  33  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  ^1  December,  1904. 
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